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Preface 


Protestantism, alongside the Roman Catholic and Oithodox tiaditions. has been one of 
the three major manifestations of the Christian religion ever since the sixteenth century. 
Its total number of adherents is estimated to he roughly 391.000,000. to which should 
probably be added another 345.000.000 who are members of so-called independent 
traditions, most of whieh are distinctly Protestant. While statistics of this sort are not 
always reliable, one may well conclude that Protestants at present comprise some 4014 of 
world Christianity, with Roman Catholicism and Orthodox churches comprising the rest. 
Protestantism is not confined to Europe and North America hut has been, since the 
nineteenth century, a truly global phenomenon. 

Unlike Roman Catholic and Orthodox Christianity, however. Protestant Christianity is 
divided not only geographically and culturally, but also theologically and ecclesiastically. 
Theie is no single Protestant Church as such the way there is. despite various diversities, 
a single Roman Catholic Church. Quite the contrary. there are dozens upon dozens of 
Protestant churches. Some of these, such as the Anglican Communion, are worldwide in 
scope and distribution of membership: others, such as tire Church of the Prussian Union, 
are confuted to a single country or arc solitary church bodies or congregations, such as 
the independent snakehandling churches of the Appalachians in the United States. 
Despite such diversity, which Catholics in the past used to buttress their own truth claims 
(since truth, as Bishop Bossuet noted in tire seventeenth century, must be one. not many), 
all of these traditions, however, have slaked out tlte same truth claims as have the Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox churches. Until the modern era. all Protestant churches insisted on 
the exclusive prominence of Christian truth and. each in its own way. echoed the ancient 
Catholic notion that "extra ecclesiam nulla salus"—outside the church there is no 
salvation. 

This diversity of Protestant traditions raises the question of their essential identity. The 
name "Protestant” itself comes, of course, from the "protest” which the supporters of live 
Reformation lodged in 1529 at Speyer against the decision of the Catholic estates and 
rulers to carry out the stipulations of the Edict of Worms against Martin Luther and his 
follower. Tlte term is. therefore, a negative one. even though some interpreters of the 
action in 1529 have pointed to the root meaning of tlte Latin "protestari” as demiting 'to 
bear witness." Still, while Protestantism may well be defined with a number of positives, 
it is also correct to call Protestant all those individuals and churches that repudiate tlte 
autltority and office of tlte Roman pontiff of tlte Catholic Church. 

This Protestant diversity finds its obvious explanation in tlte absence of a central 
authoritative entity—cither person or structure—in Protestantism that would constitute 
normative authority (and power). The Protestant recourse to the Bible, or the Word of 
God. as ultimate authority has produced multiple divergent interpretations of the Bible. 
And ever new and different theological or biblical interpretations have frequently 
assumed structural concreteness. Yet. it is neither fair nor theologically accurate to 



contrail the relatively homogeneous Catholic and Orthodox churches with the 
bewildering diversity of Protestant denominations—and to find in this diversity proof 
positive for the non-viability of Protestant truth claims. The Roman Catholic tradition can 
sustain its theological homogeneity through the process of excommunication or inciting 
the voluntary separation of dissenting members. Thereby, the Roman Catholic Church is 
at once able to retain its relative homogeneity but also to become the source of tire larger 
diversity within Christendom. The very existence of Orthodox and Protestant traditions 
suggests that the Roman Catholic Church has not been able to sustain its truth claims 
universally hut has sloughed off dissent within its ranks. In Protestant churches, 
excommunication and dissent likewise have led to separation, but with a difference—the 
frequent result of the establishment of new groups and churches. Tire phenomenon of 
new ecclesial structures has been particularly prominent in places where the legal 
freedom to do so existed. The absence of 'established" churches in North America and 
the non-European world has allowed dissent from the mainstream to express itself 
organizationally, sociologically in tire form of new churches, each of which advances its 
own truth claims. 

The diversity of Protestant groupings and churches, especially proitounccd in the 
United States, has entailed two consequences. One is the difficulty of speaking of "the" 
Protestant understanding or view of almost any topic—be it worship, doctrine, ethics, etc. 
Even in regard to the traditional and hallowed and fundamental hallmark of 
Protestantism, namely, the priority of grace in salvation, there are diverse Protestant 
notions as to how exactly divine grace and human will and effort are to be related. 
Accordingly, while one might assume that a reference work on Protestantism would have 
definitive entries on tire Protestant understanding of basic theological topics, grace, to cite 
one example, the reality is different and complicated. 

Second, there is the increasingly popular tat least among scholars) tendency to use the 
plural and speak of "Reformations" of live sixteenth century, which is to denote tire 
empirical reality of Protestant diversity in the sixteenth century. Analogously, the term 
suggests tire use of the plural for "Protestantism" as well. 

This Encyclopedia of Ptotestaniitm seeks to offer a comprehensive reference work for 
this diverse Protestant tradition, both historically and theologically. In so doing, we face 
the seemingly simple yet truly complex question as to what is and what is not Protestant, 
and. therefore, what is to be included in this reference work? To cite one example: Is the 
Unification Church a Protestant church? The answer is simple, if all non-Catholic 
traditions arc considered Protestant. The Unification Church then is definably Protestant, 
and the definition of Protestantism is simply that Protestant is whatever is not Catholic 
(or Orthodox). 

Historically, the question may be answered with relative ease. Protestant Christianity 
may be defined as those theologies, church structures, and polities that consciously 
separated themselves from the Roman Catholic Church. Therefore. Protestantism may 
indeed he defined negatively, that is. Protestantism is not Catholicism. This separation 
from Rome took place at first painfully and reluctantly. It is a truism that Martin Luther 
and lire other early reformers did not want to separate themselves from the church. They 
were forced out of the Roman Church by excommunication rather than by their own 
decisions to leave it. 



Bui ii is an equal truism lhai. once the break had occurred, theological reflection made 
it clear to the Protestant reformers that their understanding of text and message differed 
categorically from that of the Catholic Church. There surely should he mi doubt about 
that reality—the only exceptions seem to lie systematic theologians who tend to view the 
past from the perspective of their understanding of lire present. From a certain point 
onward, the reformers and their successors would not have returned to the Catholic 
Church even if they had been welcomed as a “sed." 

Theologically, tire argument leading to the emergence of the Protestant tradition was 
over authority. The radical newness of the Protestant asseition lay in tire insistence that 
there were two dramatically different sources of authority—the church, in its various 
representations (council, bishop, pope), or Scripture. The reformers vigorously argued for 
Scripture and thereby against the Catholic notion that Scripturc and tradition were in 
effective harmony. All Protestant groupings have been heirs to Martin Luther's insistence 
that the Word was not only the primary source of religious authority but also that it was 
self-affirming, clear, and self-evident in its message. Tire sixteenth century reformers 
tended to be arrogant in their strident polemic that the Catholic Church did not base its 
teachings on the Bible, but on what they called "human traditions." That, of course, was 
sheer polemic, but it did point to the fact that at issue was not so much tire Word but 
whether or not that Word "alone" was the authority. 

There were other pivotal Protestant affirmations. They focused on human salvation 
and argued that salvation was sola gratia and sola fide —solely by grace, solely by faith. 
Protestants also disagreed with Catholics on the number of sacraments. Contrary to the 
Roman Catholic affirmation of seven sacraments. Protestant churches affirmed only two. 
baptism and the Lord's Supper. Indeed, if it is the definition of a sacrament that it is a 
vehicle of divine grace, then many Protestant churches reject such a notion of a 
sacrament altogether, understanding tire act of baptism or receiving bread and wine as 
symbolic. They speak instead of ordinances or memorial signs. Protestants have also 
emphasized the notion of the church as a community, rather than hierarchy, of believers, 
a notion found in Luther's concept of tire priesthood of all believers, which made all 
Christians equal before God¬ 
in this Encyclopedia of Protestantism, the historical dimension dominates. This is 
understandable inasmuch as Protestantism has had a rich and varied history, not tire least 
because of the invigorating emergence of new Protestant groups and groupings ever since 
the sixteenth century. This rich history, much of which has not been thoroughly studied, 
deserves adequate and comprehensive treatment. 

This Eneyilopedia seeks to be an accurate and comprehensive reference work 
reflecting tire best in current scholarship. At tire same time, it strives to Ire neutral to tire 
extent to which such is possible, since it is the responsibility of a reference work to 
present fairly the current understanding of a given topic. The Etuyclo/tedla is also 
intended to Ire global in scope, thereby acknowledging that tire twentieth century has truly 
turned Protestantism into a worldwide phenomenon that is no longer restricted to Europe 
and North America. Understandably, however, the Encyclopedia favors North American 
topics, though it is hoped not to tire exclusion or marginalization of non-North American 
entries. One striking aspect of contemporary scholarship on Protestantism is that its 
European and North American component are far more thoroughly explored than Asian 
and African Protestantism. Arguably, it has been on the North American Continent that 



ihc rich diversity of Protestantism has come 10 bear its most meaningful fmit. 
Accordingly. North American Proiesianlism deserves special consideration in a reference 
work such as this. 

A number of editorial policies are worth noting. Tire Encyclopedia includes a 
judicious number of entries that might be considered marginal in their relation to 
Protestantism. It includes literary and artistic figures as well as figures from public life, 
whose historical significance, however, does not lie in tire realm of Protestant 
Christianity. Tire editorial decision was to he restrictive and only include those figures for 
whom it might he reasonably expected that prospective searchers will turn to a reference 
work on Protestantism to find the particulars. 

A related policy had to do with the inclusion of figures still living. The vicissitudes of 
life might suggest that, given the longevity of reference works, any policy of this sort will 
quickly face tire realities of life, but tire editoiial policy was to include living figures if 
the argument can be made that tire individual has played a significant role in shaping and 
molding twentieth century Protestantism. 

In these days of ecumenicity and post-Enlightennrent understanding of tire Christian 
faith, tire Reformation of the sixteenth century and the ensuing Protestant traditions often 
seem terribly distant and without dynamic response to the issues and questions of the 
twenty-first centuiy. Lutherans and Roman Catholics agreed, in the final years of the 
twentieth century that they possessed a common understanding of the doctiine of 
justification—over which the reformers of the sixteenth century had separated from the 
Roman Catholic Church. Other ecumenical agreements could be easily cited. Thus, some 
Protestants devoutly wish to find ways to be reunited with Ron*:. 

IXrspite its four volumes, this Encyclopedia is by no means able to offer the kind of 
comprehensive coverage of much larger reference works. This reality allows mention of 
two recent reference works published in Germany—the Theotogiuhe RealenzyMvpiidie, 
with its 3.' volumes to date, and the LexikonfUr Theologie uml Kirihe. with 11 volumes 
to date. As regards biographies, the Biogni/ihlsch-Bibliographlsehes Wfiiteibuclt ;ur 
Klrchengeschlchle, in over 20 volumes, also available on-line, may be commended. 

As is invariably live case in a project that is the work of many hands, tire four volumes 
do not necessarily represent what had been envisioned in the beginning. Thus, if the 
viewer of this Encyclopedia does not find the "obvious" author connected with a given 
entry, the reason will be quite complex, since it did not always prove possible to 
cooidinate the schedules of prospective authors with the editorial schedules of a reference 
w ork of over 1000 enuies. 

It remains for me to offer a public word of appreciation to all who contributed 
significantly to this work. Kevin Ohe. now with the Encyclopedia Americana, proposed 
this project: Linda Hollick. formerly tl*e publisher at Routledgc New York, intervened at 
a crucial stage to set things right, and Sally Barhydt. who joined live editorial staff at 
Routledge late but sought to keep things on their right track with indefatigable 
determination. I also note w ith appreciation the help I received from live members of the 
editorial board as well as from Sheila Davancy. I-inell Cady, and Mark Toulouse. 

The preparation of this Encyclopedia proved to be a more formidable project than I 
had anticipated. I would be deeply amiss if the last sentence in this encomium were not 
an appreciation of my family, which once again supported my endeavor with grace. I 
hope that Bonnie, together with Susanna. Dylan. Johannes. Noah. Annika. Keenan. 



Maximilian. Addison, and Madeleine—who musi have sensed lhal ihe last lew years I 
was preoccupied with Ihe "encyclopedia"—will derive insight and meaning from these 
volumes. 

Hans J.Hillerbiand 
Duke University 
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ABOLITIONISM 


see Slavery. Abolition of 


ABORTION 


In ethical discussions the word abortion is used to describe the deliberate termination of 
the developing fetus in the mother's womb. Christian opinion from at least the time of the 
Didactic has condemned "the slaying of the child by abortion" (Didache 2.2). although on 
the question of whether abortion is sometimes justifiable as the lesser of two evils. 
Protestant opinion is deeply divided. Roman Catholic and Evangelical leaders, working 
together, have led the ongoing opposition to abortion. Indeed, according to The London 
Tones, "live Catholic and the fundamentalist Protestant icligions fomt the backbone of the 
anti-abortion movenvmt." However, the United Kingdom Abortion Act of 1967 closely 
followed the recommendations made by the Church of England in Abortion: An Ethical 
Discussant of 1965. a report issued by that group's Board for Social Responsibility. The 
act also enjoyed the suppoit of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, the Methodist and 
Baptist Churches, and the British Council of Churches. A comparable situation existed in 
the United States, where fundamentalist Protestant opinion was vehemently opposed to 
abottion on any grounds, whereas the leadership of many Protestant churches including 
the Episcopal. tl>c Methodists, and the Society of Friends has consistently favored a more 
liberal position. 

The Protestant case against aboition is rooted in the Sixth Commandment: "You shall 
not kill." This is linked to biblical passages that suggest that God's relationship with 
human beings predates their birth. Thus Jeremiah was told: "Before I formed you in the 
womb I chose you. and before you were bom I consecrated you" (Jeremiah 1:3). 
Likewise, we are told that immediately after the Annunciation, the fetus of John the 
Baptist "leaped for joy" in his mother's womb on discerning the presence of the new ly 
conceived Christ in live womb of Mary (Luke 1:39.44). Such texts imply that personhood 
goes back to conception and hence that the earliest dawn of life is entitled to an absolute 
protection. 
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Libciul scholars lake a different position, noting that in biblical terms, life commences 
only when the breath enters the nostrils and lire man or woman then becomes “a living 
being." and that this view has been consistently taught in the Jewish tradition since 
biblical times. Moreover, in tire only biblical text to refer to a humanly caused 
miscarriage tire passage does not regard the person whose violence caused the woman to 
lose her child as guilty of murder. Indeed tire text docs not even regard the loss of the 
fetus in itself as causing the woman ' harm" because it goes on to specify what should 
happen "if any harm follows" (Exodus 21:23). In taking this view, the biblical law code 
embraced a fat more liberal line than that of other ancient law codes such as the 
Sumerian. Assyrian. Babylonian. Hrttite. or Persian, all of which equated tire causing of a 
miscarriage with homicide. That tire one biblical passage to discuss the issue takes a 
different litre is potentially significant, especially because it immediately follows, and 
therefore qualifies, the teaching given in tire Ten Commandments in the previous chapter. 

Most Protestants today would not seek to resolve such issues by “proof-texting" in this 
way. given that abortion as we know it has only now become possible through the 
advance of modern medicine and is really quite different from the causing of miscarriage 
by violence or poison in earlier centuries. Likewise our understanding of fetal 
development is quite unlike the almost total ignorance with which the issue was 
surrounded in past ages. This change affects human attitudes toward tire morality of 
abortion in wholly different ways. 

For the opponent of abortion, modern medicine has shown that our biological identity 
goes back to the merging of out parental DNA to create a unique person. It has also 
shown us how very early sentience and pain awareness can be shown to be present, and 
from what an early date it is possible to obtain photographic evidence of manifestly 
human embodiment in. for example, a perfectly formed but tiny hand. 

Other scholars highlight different issues such as the fact that 70 percent of fertilized 
ova spontaneously abort, in what a woman might experience only as a late period, or that 
a single fertilized ovum can sometimes develop into twins or a double ova merge back 
into a single entity. Such findings suggest that to date personhood from conception is 
barely intelligible, and they suggest instead that personhood develops imperceptibly 
slowly through the period of pregnancy and early infancy, and that no single borderline is 
of fundamental moral significance in an evolving and developing reality. 

However, for almost all Protestant Christians (as indeed for Roman Catholics, tool 
abortion can never be regarded as good in itself. It is always an evil even if for some it 
can be a justified evil. In practice, through the doctrine of double effect, almost all 
Christians are able to persuade themselves that abortion is justified when lire mother's 
life is in real peril. Most go much further and would allow abortion when the mother’s 
health in general is at risk, w hen live pregnancy was the product of rape, or when the birth 
of a handicapped child was likely. A few go much further and embrace social 
considerations such as the wellbeing of the existing family or even the “woman's right to 
choose." These latter considerations are often felt to have changed the background 
against which abortion was initially legalized. Almost all countries introduced abortion 
for special cases, but by a process often referred to as “procedural deterioration." the 
situation has subsequently evolved so that "abortion on demand" is perceived by some to 
be the reality of the present position. This “sliding down a slippery slope" has caused 
some popular Christian opinion to wish to tighten the liberal abortion laws of tire 1960s. 
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PAUL BADHAM 


ABSOLUTISM 


Although applied by historians today to the period from tire sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries, the term absolutism was not used then. The term "absolutism” was coined in 
France in the 1790s to describe the principle, or tire exercise, of complete and unrestricted 
power in government: that is. a political system in which the prince as head of 
government acts free, or is believed to act free, of traditional laws and agreements, or 
Icgibu\ tthsaluius. As the theory of politics associated with the term was discredited, the 
term was used more and more widely as a way of characterizing the approach to politics, 
and the practice of politics, in the epoch that had just passed and had ended with the 
French Revolution, in the 18.Ws and 1840s. as the political tradition of absolutism also 
faded in central Europe, tire term was translated from French into German and into 
English. A few decades later, historians began to discuss tire scope and the legacy of 
political rule labeled absolutism, and in doing so they looked into the various periods or 
phases and into the various forms of absolutism. 

In the late nineteenth century, historians distinguished a first or confessional phase of 
absolutism, the pciiod dominated by tire Hapsburg ruler Philip II in Spain and Ferdinand 
II in Austria, from the baroque variety best represented by Louis XIV in France, and from 
enlightened absolutism, or enlightened despotism, as exemplified by Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II in Austria. Frederick II in Piussia. and Catherine II in Russia. As German and 
Italian historians described the accomplishments of absolutist rulers, they replaced the 
oldei pejorative meaning of tire term and elaborated the positive achievements of 
absolutism as a necessary phase of development in the formation of the modem slate. By 
contrast, historians in Great Britain and France never praised the victory of absolutism 
over traditional laws and the victory of absolutist mlers over the estates and parliaments, 
as these representative bodies could be transformed into modern parliaments, as in 
eighteenth century Great Biitain. In. for example, modem international historiography, 
the temi absolutism possesses some significance only for the epoch between the 
Renaissance and REFORMATION on the one hand and the period of 
ENLIGHTENMENT and Revolution on tl>e other. 

Within this limited chronological range, and only with regard to European history, 
several aspects of absolutist rule deserve special attention. In the area of economics, 
absolutist rulers believed in the strict application of the economic theory of mercantilism 
and in a policy of increasing the working population of their territories. In the field of 
culture they invested large sums of money to develop their courts into centers of cultural 
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representation. in particular in the field* of architecture, the arts, and in music. The 
baroque style seems to have been congenial with their intentions. 

In military matters they created well-trained professional armies with long-serving 
soldiers. In domestic politics, absolutist rulers not only pushed through modern forms of 
taxation, but they also attempted to discipline the population of their realms. For 
absolutist rulers, increasing the work ethic of their populations was a high priority. 
Especially in the period of enlightened despotism, absolutist rulers initiated social 
reform*. Recent research has shown, however, that many of the new laws and regulations 
pronounced by absolutist rulers were never followed or observed by any signifreant group 
of citizens under their control. Many of the edicts had to be repeated time and again. As a 
result, a marked discrepancy can be noted between the norms and intentions of absolutist 
rule and live realities of life for average citizens in the territories ruled according to this 
theory. Furthermore, there seems to be a particularly close correlation between the 
policies of absolutism and the crisis of the seventeenth century. On the one hand, the 
despotism of absolutist rulers and especially their aggressive foreign policy was one of 
the main causes for the deterioration of political, social, and economic conditions from 
the late sixteenth to the late seventeenth centuries, for which the term "crisis of the 
seventeenth century” is used by historians. On the other hand, absolutist rulers like Louis 
XIV of France claimed that they were better equipped to deal with this crisis than the 
representatives of estates and parliaments. Absolutism is. therefore, at least in part 
responsible for the severe consequences of the crisis of the seventeenth century. At the 
same time, absolutist rulers seem to have profrted front this crisis because they promised 
a kind of crisis management and argued that only tlteir absolute power would he able to 
bring back economic prosperity and restore political stability. 

From the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, a close relationship can be observed 
between absolutism and the history of Christian churches in Europe. During the sixteenth 
century, rulers in all European countries considered the Christian churches a part of tlteir 
exclusive regal domain. Because they based their power on the theory of the divine right 
of kings, they demanded complete obedience of the churches: in priests and pastors they 
saw the king's loyal servants. This approach caused severe difficulties both tn Catholic 
and in Protestant countries. Whereas live French kings followed the concept of 
Gallicanism. that is. a policy based on the assumption that they and not the pope in Rome 
had the ultimate right to rule over French Catholicism, kings in England relied on the 
concept of Anglicanism, which had been developed during the English Reformation. 
Within the Protestant and the Catholic territories of the Holy Roman empire, absolutism 
supported the policy of confessionali/ation of the churches. Religious reform movements 
such as PURITANISM in England and Jansenism in France opposed the divine right of 
kings. Within German I.uTHERANISM. the movement of PIETISM was split over this 
issue. Although Pietists in Brandcnburg-Prussia supported the absolutist rule of lire 
Hohenzollern and were rewarded by the Berlin court with privileges for the Pietist 
institutions at HALLE. WUrttemberg Pietists took the side of the estates and defended 
traditional law. One of the lasting achievements of the religious opponents of absolutism 
is the fight for religious liberties, which, in due course, would become the cornerstone in 
the defense of all personal rights and liberties as spelled out in the American and in the 
French Revolutions. Even so. in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in countries such 
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as Sweden 01 Germany, remnants of the legacy of absolutism ate found in the view of the 
church as a state institution. 
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HARTMUT LEHMANN 


ACTS AND MONUMENTS 


Known as The Adi and Monuments of ihe English Martyrs, first published in 1563. this 
was the major work of the English scholar JOHN FOXE < 1517-1587). The volume went 
through four editions in the author's lifetime (1563. 1570. 1576. 1583). and each edition 
had a slightly different title. 

The Ails aiul Monuments was first conceived during the Protestant ascendancy of 
Edward VI as a general defense of the REFORMATION, demonstrating the antiquity of 
the Protestant interpretation of the faith. It was to be a rebuttal of the common Catholic 
gibe. ’Where was your faith before Luther?" At first there was no intention to focus 
particularly on England, but for a number of reasons the first material that Foxe collected 
related to English Lollards. These were followers of the English reformer and theologian 
John W'ycliffe <1330-13841. most of whom had suffered for their faith between 1410 and 
1530. Marty rology was always going to be the basis of the history because martyrs were, 
for Foxe. the touchstone of the True Church. He saw the w hole of ecclesiastical histoiy in 
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terms of the battle between the Ttue Church (which suffered persecution) and the False 
Church (which inflicted it). 

Before any of this could he written the circumstances in England changed. Edward VI 
died in July 1553 and was replaced by his Catholic half-sister. Mary. Foxe lost his 
position, and in the spring of 1554 tied first to the NETHERLANDS and then to 
Strasbourg, and later to Frankfuit and Basel. While Foxe remained in exile a dreadful 
saga of persecution unfolded in England. Slatting in February 1555 nearly 300 English 
Protestants were burned at the stake: many others died in prison, and many more 
recanted. Foxe was both deeply distressed and intensely angry. To him this persecution, 
which was severe even by contemporary standards, demonstrated all the Satanic 
credentials of the Catholic Church (see CATHOLIC REACTIONS TO 
PROTESTANTISM. CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT REACTIONS). What had been a 
somewhat academic exercise in chureh history becanw instead an intense peisonal 
crusade. 

This did not happen at once. At first he was at a loss to know how to react to the 
horrifying news. He toyed with the idea of returning to ENGLAND but was persuaded 
that tire cause would be better served if he wrote the history of what had occurred. He 
began to collect material, but not in any systematic way. and did not seem to know quite 
how to set about his task. He was well aware that he had only a small part of the story, 
and his first thought seems to have been to spread the news of the English persecution 
among the reformed churches of the continent. To that end he began to revise an earlier 
work. Comment,mi Return in Ettle.ua Getiamm (1554). mainly a history of the Lollards, 
to include some of the latest martyrs. However, before that project could come to fruition. 
Mary died in November 1558. and was succeeded by ELIZABETH I. 

Elizabeth acted with careful deliberation. The persecution stopped at once, but it was 
over six months before her reformed settlement was in place, and longer still before a 
new team of bishops began to take over. It was December 1559 before Edmund Grindal 
was consecrated bishop of London. By that time he and William Cecil, the new and 
powerful principal secretary, had decided that Foxe's half-formed project was exactly the 
kind of propaganda statement that live new and fragile church needed. Above all. it was 
necessary to destroy the credentials of tire Catholic clergy: to show them as cruel and 
law less thugs. Foxe was soon working on the brief to produce a new martyiology (see 
MARTYRS AND MARTYROLOGIES) of the English church, in the vernacular, 
concentrating on the events of the last few years. A suitable printer was found in the 
person of the rich—and Protestant—John Day. and financial support was mobilized from 
the City of London. Foxe handed over his European material to his friend Henri 
Panteleon. and set to work. From then on he was a driven man. deeply committed to the 
task he had undertaken. 

The first edition of the Acts and Monument* (eighteen hundred folio pages with fifty 
woodcutsi appeared in 1563. with a fulsome dedication to the Queen. This marlyrology 
started with the Lollards and did not ignore the continental background, but it 
concentrated mainly on the events of Mary’s reign. It was put together from registers, 
court records, letters, eyewitness accounts, and the testimonies of those involved. It was a 
massive undertaking, and only a portion of it was written in Foxe's own words, although 
his anger and total conviction are apparent on every page. It was enormously 
controversial, and enormously successful. The following year it was supported by 
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publication of a volume of The letters of the Manyrs from the same primer This went 
under the name of MILES COVERDALE 11488-1569 > bul was actually ihe work of 
Foxe's friend Henry Bull. Foxe immediately joined the ranks of Europe’s leading 
martyrologists. and at once set about correcting and revising his work. This was partly 
because he was genuinely sensitive to criticism and anxious to be accurate, but also 
because the agenda changed as Elizabeth’s settlement took root. As the persecutors died 
out. it became less urgent to discredit them, and more urgent to build up the links 
between the Reformation and the early church. 

In the second edition of Arts and Monuments in 1570 Foxe collected some stories and 
incorporated new ones: he also went back to the persecutions of Diocletian, adding about 
30 percent more text to its already great length. This edition was less triumphalist than 
the first and included more continental material, but it remained a firey and compelling 
piece of anti-Catholie propaganda. It was revised twice more in Foxe’s lifetime, but much 
less drastically: and by the time he died it was an establishment classic, set up by order in 
all cathedrals, and spontaneously in many parish churches. The later editions had over 
150 illustrations, many of them specially commissioned, and these added greatly to the 
impact of lire text. 

Foxe was not a nationalist in any modern sense, but shortly after his death Timothy 
Bright pioduccd an abridgement of the Acts that placed much greater emphasis on the 
special providence of England, and that remained pan of his legacy. In 1632 the seventh 
edition was convened by its editors into propaganda against the English prelate 
WILLIAM LAUD 11573-1645). and the later editions never recovered their early quasi- 
oflicial status. Tire last of the old editions appeared in the fiaught circumstances of 16S4. 

Revisions and new editions began again in the nineteenth century, fueled by the 
ecclesiastical snuggles of that period and driven by partisan agendas. This prompted the 
British Academy in 1993 to authorize the production of a new scholarly variorum edition 
on CD-ROM. 
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DAVID LOADES 


ADAMS, HANNAH (1755-1831) 


American author. Bom on October 2. 1755. in Medfield. Massachusetts. Hannah Adams 
educated herself by reading books, learned Greek and Latin front divinity students 
lodging in her father's home, and became the first American female professional writer. 
Her A Summary History' of Nen-Englatul <1799). w hich presented an early account of the 
SHAKERS and was later abridged for school use < 1805). provoked a controversy with 
conservative Calvinist Jedidiah Morse. Adams's mote popular Alphabetical Compendium 
of the Various Sects saw four American editions between 1784 and 1817. when this lucid 
survey of world religions was marketed as A Dictionary of All Religions and Religious 
Denominations. 

Although this work primarily featured Protestant sects, it included Deism. Paganism. 
Judaism. Islam, and tin later editions) various Asian religions. Adams sought to represent 
these diverse groups nonjudgmentally. but sometimes she intruded, as when reporting Iter 
personal distaste for the torments elcctively endured by Hindu yogis. History' of the Jens 
(1812) is notable for its unusual early-American advocacy of lire restoration of a Jewish 
homeland. Adams also published The Truth aiul Excellence of the Christian Religion 
Exhibited <1804): biographies and extracts from the writings of Christian apologists, and 
Letters on the Gospels < 1824). spiritual instruction designed for young women. Adams's 
account of her difficulties in seeking an education and a literary career appealed in A 
Memoir of Mist Hannah Adams (1832). which was printed after her death on December 
IS. 1831 in Brookline. Massachusetts. The monument at her grave reads: "Hannah 
Adams, historian of the Jews and reviewer of the Christian sects." 
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WILLIAM J.SCHEICK 


ADIAPHORA 


Adiaphora is a Greek term meaning indifference, h was a concept originally used by the 
ancient Cynics and Stoics to designate actions that were understood as morally 
indifferent: neither good nor bad but neutral in themselves. In the Christian tradition this 
moral philosophy was adopted and appiopiiated to represent matters peitaining to 
actions, rituals, and doctrines that were deemed nonessential to the faith. 

Although tl»e word adiaphora is not found in the BIBIJi. elements of its philosophical 
influence are inherent in New Testament writings. In the Gospel accounts Jesus is 
depicted as challenging several religious customs. For example. I>c considered Sabbath 
laws as adiaphora (Matthew 12:1-14. Mark 2:23-28: Luke 6:1-11). Paul had a similar 
appioach toward various issues in his correspondence to oilier Christians. He perceived 
traditions concerning food (Romans 14:6:1 Corinthians 8:8). observances of special days 
(Romans 14:5-6: Colossians 2:16). and circumcision il Corinthians 7:19: Galatians 5:6) 
as matters of indifference. 

Adiaphoristic ideas continued to develop throughout the early church. The first 
theologian to employ the term was plausibly Clement of Alexandria in Stromata. 
Numerous discussions discerning adiaphora also took place during the REFORMATION. 
One of the most significant debates during this time occurred between Erasmus of 
Rotterdam and MARTIN LUTHER. Erasmus’s Dr hirer,, arbitrio (1524) and Luther's 
response in De servio arbitrio (1525) debated the essentials of Christian faith and their 
applications. In the Reformation. LUTHERANISM was beset by an intense controversy 
over adiaphora. live Adiaphoristic Controversy. It dealt with issues such as ceremonies 
and the sacraments and was triggered by the imposition of the Leipzig Interim. 

See also Catholic Reactions to Protestantism: Catholicism. Protestant Reactions 
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SHERRY PEMBER 


ADVENT CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


The Advent Christian Church is an evangelical denomination that arose in the United 
Slates during the mid-1800s. Tire church was formally established as the Advent 
Christian Association in 1860 by a group of former Millerites—followers of WILLIAM 
MILLER who had predicted Christ’s literal return for October 22. 1844. Advent 
Christians were distinguished from most other adventist groups by their belief in 
conditional immortality, and front live conditionalist SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS by 
the Advent Christian's Sunday observance and the decision not to recognize the prophetic 
ministry of ELLEN GOULD WHITE. Conditional immortality, tlte view that immortality 
is granted to the righteous only through the grace of God at the resurrection, is a belief 
the Advent Christian Church still holds and was originally advocated by George Storrs. 
Two related doctrines are that of "soul sleep." the view that death is a state of 
unconsciousness lasting until the resurrection; and annihilationalism. the belief that the 
unrighteous arc annihilated permanently rather than suffering eternally in hell. 

The Advent Christian Church is congregational in nature, with regional conferences 
and institutions coordinated, although not controlled, by the Advent Christian General 
Conference of America. Missionary activity was begun in 1891 and remains an important 
focus, with the Advent Christian Church active in more than 30 countries. According to 
2003 figures, the world membership of the Advent Christian Church is 61.000 with 
26.000 members in the United States. 17.000 in India, and 5.000 in Nigeria. In 1964 the 
Life and Advent Union, anotlier denomination with Millerite roots, merged with the 
Advent Christian Church. 

See also Congregationalism. Millenarians and Millennialism: Missions 
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AESTHETICS 


Allhough ihc word aesiheiics is based on ancient Greek, ii is a modern invention, coined 
by German philosopher Alexander Baumgarten <1714— 1762 > to signify the “science of 
sensuous form of cognition and representation." seientia sensitiva lognoseend et 
proponent esi aesiheiica. as he defined the term in 1739. He composed the term 
“aesthetics” from ms thesis, tire Greek noun meaning "perception," and intended by it the 
study of what is known as the “perfection" of human perception. The experience of 
beauty is a form of knowledge that is not abstract as are discursive propositions. Beauty 
is rather the formation of a unified, clear, and individual form in the field of sensation. 
This felt or sensuous apprehension of the beautiful constituted a form of knowledge in 
Baumgarten's view. 

In the course of the eighteenth century, philosophers in Britain. France, and Gemiany 
investigated tire operation of aesthetic judgment, widely understood in terms of the 
faculty of taste. Tire appreciation of art consisted of the pure exercise of enjoyment, 
which was considered important because it engaged what was variously defined as 
genius, imagination, spirit, intellect, soul, freedom, judgment, or taste. The form of 
experience enabled by the faculty to which these terms referred was widely characterized 
as “disinterested.” that is. tire experience was designed to satisfy no need other than the 
apprehension of beauty for its own sake. The work of art was not to fulfill such needs as 
hunger, sexual desire, or any other bodily requirement. Disinterestedness has remained 
the hallmark of aesthetic value and experience ever since. 

Taste was often described as a sensus communis, a sense for what is right, fitting, or 
appropriate that was shared by many. The history of one tradition within Protestantism 
intersects importantly with the history of aesthetic thought on this point. PIETISM 
contributed significantly to German thought in the eighteenth century by stressing feeling 
as an intuitive discernment and an autonomous judgment. Baumgarten had been educated 
in a Pietist orphanage and university (HALLE). and one of the most important aesthetic 
theorists of live century. Karl Philipp Moritz < 1756-1793). was raised in a devout Pietist 
home. Yet another Pietist. Friedrich Oetinger (1702-1782). likened the sensus communis 
to “heart." live nonrational sense for what is good and right on which live faithful rely in 
making moral judgments. Tlw coupling of taste with common sense gave an important 
place to disinterestedness, because any moral judgment was not intended to benefit 
whoever made it but simply to cxeivisc the inner light or sense shared by the community. 
Moral and aesthetic judgnKnt suspended or subordinated personal interest to the common 
good. Each act of judgment based on the sensus communis therefore reinforced the life of 
the community. This appealed to Pietists and Puritans isce PURITANISMi alike. 
JONATHAN EDWARDS (1703-1758) argued that true spiritual knowledge consisted of 
a “taste“ for the “beauty of that which is truly good and holy.” According to Edwards, 
contemplation of God's goodness entailed a forgetting of live self and is therefore 
properly described as disinterested. 
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If ihc Protestant Reformation trained a critical eye on virtually every liturgical, 
pictorial, musical, sculptural, poetic, and architectural form it inlterited from Catholic 
Christianity, it is by no means accurate to consider Protestantism as inherently anti- 
aesthetic. Some, but hardly all. strains of Protestantism wasted little time in purging 
religious practice of such items as imagery, organs, architectural decoration, and highly 
formal liturgical programs. This purging, however, did not leave churches and devotional 
practice bereft of aesthetic features: it might be said to have exchanged one aesthetic 
sensibility for another. JOHN CALVIN (1509-1564) and his followers despised how 
readily like human desire for God invested itself in cultural forms that in turn were 
mistaken for God. "A perpetual forge of idols." as Calvin described it in the eleventh 
chapter of his Imiiiuies, the human mind is strongly inclined to substitute its inventions 
for the real God to satisfy its needs by being able to control its own inventions. In 
Calvin's scheme, nothing could be more self-interested than idolatry. 

However, this did not result in Calvinist churches shorn of aesthetic value. Calvinists 
in the NETHERLANDS. ENGLAND, and colonial America prized a plain style of 
architecture and adornment in dress and liturgies. This style encouraged worship to focus 
on a confession of faith for which human depravity and moral self-examination were 
paramount. In smooth, cleanly lit walls, rigorously organized grids of pews and 
sanctuaries, and spare architectural appointments, there acts of piety found a visual 
expression of the call to gather together and practice a "common sense" in which 
disinterestedness was a principal moral as well as aesthetic value. Indeed, it is impossible 
to distinguish aesthetic front moral judgment in much Protestant architecture, music, and 
liturgy. MENNONITES. Quakers, and many Evangelicals (see FRIENDS. SOCI ETY 
OF. EVANGELICALISM) have regarded architecture as a shell to contain the human 
architecture of tike assembled community of belief. Eschewing the saeramentalism of 
Catholic as well as Anglican. Lutheran, and some Calvinist worship, adherents of 
'radical" Protestantism have practiced a kind of aesthetic minimalism, but an aesthetic 
nonetheless tsee ANGLICANISM: LUTHERANISM: CALVINISM). 

Pietist. Lutheran. Episcopalian. Anglican, and. since the nineteenth century. Methodist 
and Presbyterian Prot-estants have found an important place for pictures (often mass- 
produced). stained glass, and elaborate chureh architecture in congregational life (see 
METHODISM. PRESBYTERIANISM). Architecture, instrumental music, and visual 
adornment accompany and artistically interpret highly developed sacramental and 
liturgical practices in many of these traditions. MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546) had 
championed music and even wrote hymns, and he made a point of defending like visual 
arts against a politically threatening iconoclasm in Wittenberg in the early 1520s. 
Pentecostal, charismatic, and many BAPTIST communities depend significantly on 
vernacular music and dance. The incorporation of indigenous forms of dance, recitation, 
and song into liturgies of European origin over the past two centuries have produced new 
artistic forms that have helped fuel the global success of Protestant missions. Regardless 
of the confessional or nondenomination.il tradition, the choices that communities of belief 
make regarding the arts contribute fundamentally to the maintenance of shared identity. 
Implicit, if not explicit, in such choices are tastes that form and sustain Protestantism in 
its countless permutations around the world. 

Yet taste as a feature of the religious community should not be defined solely in terms 
of disinterestedness. Believers very commonly practice a passionate rather than 
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dispassionate engagement with ait forms such as music, dance, prayer, devotional 
meditation, and visual art with the aim of ptxxuring improved health, fertility, 
companionship, financial success, oi peace of mind. In this way. an image of Jesus is 
deemed beautiful by virtue of its reptesenting the power that is able to provide the desired 
benefit in an appealing or compelling manner. The image, the need it satisfies, the 
paiticular manner of visual representation, and the belief in God's power to provide 
satisfaction are all shaied by the community. This collective sense informs judgments 
that are not disinterested but am nevertheless properly understood as aesthetic because 
they constitute an apprehension of beauty. If IMMANUEL KANT (1724-1804) and 
modern formalist critics would separate live experience of the image’s style of 
representation from these other factors to delineate an autonomous mode of aesthetic 
judgment, this segregation does not necessarily occur in the context of religious belief, 
which remains deeply interested in the robust “life purposes” of sacred art. 
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DAVID MORGAN 


AFRICA 


The Prole*tam churches arrived in Africa together with the colonial administrators and 
explorers that followed the nineteenth-century partition of the African continent into 
hounded teiritorics. particularly in those administered by Britain and GERMANY, that is 
Kenya. Uganda, and Tanganyika. In SOUTH AFRICA tire Afrikaner communities had 
been present in Cape Town since tlie seventeenth century and were an expansive force of 
Dutch Protestantism. Duiing the twentieth century. Anglican communities grew in 
Britishcontrolled teiritorics while there was an expansion of both ANGLICANISM and 
PENTECOSTALISM in South Afiiea. By the end of the Biitish colonial period (1960s) 
the Anglican presence in Africa was strong, whereas Pentecostal and Evangelical 
churches were widely present in South Africa (see EVANGELICALISM i. Today there 
are more than 200 million Protestants in Africa. 


Nineteenth-Century Expansion 

European powers began the exploration and occupation of African territories during the 
nineteenth century. As territories were "discovered'' and explored, military forces, 
colonial officers, and missionaries began a process of colonization. Both tire annexation 
of territories and the missionary enterprise required international treaties to set some 
rules. The Beilin Conference, which took place between November IS. 1884. and 
February 26. 1X85. provided those rules. 

Previously, explorers and missionaries had mapped territories unknown to Europeans 
while making contact with indigenous communities. DAVID LIVINGSTONE (d. I873| 
had conducted sporadic explorations of the Zambezi River (southern Africa) and the 
Senegal and Gambia Rivers (West Africa) and had stalled some small Christian 
communities in South Africa. Tanzania, and Malawi. John Ludwig Kraft and John 
Rebmann. German missionaries of the London-based CHURCH MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, had also explored the possible evangelization of East Africa as a region. Kraft 
arrived in Mombasa in 184-1 after having served as a missionary in southern Ethiopia 
(among the Oromo). In June 1846 Rebmann joined Kraft in Mombasa and began contact 
with the Chagga peoples of the Tanganyika interior. Rebmann was the first European to 
see Mount Kilimanjaro in May 1848. 

Throughout that period London remained tire center of such missionary enterprise. 
The rise of African Protestantism started front a British outcry against SLAVERY and 
the foundation of the Committee for the Abolition of the Slave Trade in 1787 (see 
SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). In 1795 the London Missionary Society was founded, an 
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organization that was not solely dedicated to missionary is oik in Africa, hut that together 
with a smaller organisation, the Church Missionary Society, was to recruit European 
missionaries as well as freed African slaves willing to return to Africa as part of the 
colonial enterprise. It was through the West African forts that the missionaries saw the 
reality of slavery, the kingdom of Dahonwy being a prominent center of slave trade. 

The first Anglican missionary to Africa was Thomas Thompson, who was sent to 
Cape Coast Castle by the SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 
(SPG) in 1752. His successor. PHILIP QL'.AQUE was himself an African who acted as 
chaplain to the boat crews. However, the first African to lie ordained to the Protestant 
ministry was Jacobus Capitein. a West African Fame. who. after arriving in Holland as a 
boy. studied at live University of Leiden and in 1742 was sent back to West Africa as a 
missionary. 

Between the yearn 1880 and 1900 the Protestant missionary enterprise came to depend 
on live colonial powers that supported Protestantism, mainly Britain and Germany. 
However, after the First World War African German territories such as Tanganyika and 
Cameroon became British. In Southern Africa the Dutch East India Company had already 
settled in Cape Town. South Africa, in 1652 and as a result Dutch missionaries had 
accompanied the Afrikaner communities involved in agriculture. 

The Protestant missionary within the early colonial era. always associated with the 
reign of Queen Victoria, saw himself as a preacher and teacher of tire biblical message of 
God. The Protestant preaching was done mainly through an interpreter and the 
missionary would move from one African village or settlement to another. For 
Protestants there was an immediacy of personal convention that in most cases was 
associated with the colonial enterprise of education, which at that time included learning 
the biblical text. In the case of the Anglicans such life in Christ also included then 
involvement in Itospital work, but for others, such as the Scottish Presbyterians, the strict 
observance of biblical law was at the center of the Christian life of all Protestants. The 
translation of the Bible into African languages played an important part of early 
missionary enterprises and fluency in an African language was made compulsory for 
most Protestant preachers. In the case of the Baptist Missionary Society in the Congo, for 
example, all missionaries were put on probation for three yearn until they proved that 
they could indeed leam an African language. 

In most territories Protestant missionaries had to work within a general acceptance of 
Roman Catholic missionaries who competed for the conversion of African monarchs. 
tribal chiefs, and indigenous authorities. It was clearly understood that whoever 
converted live leaders would have their subjects converted as well. For example, in 1884 
the Church of Scotland's Foreign Missions Committee wrote to the British Foreign 
Secretary. Lord Granville, appealing for a blockade of Portuguese advances in the Shire 
River area of Malawi that would eventually have an impact on the success of the 
missions at Blantyre and Livingstonia. After mass rallies in Glasgow. Edinburgh, and 
Aberdeen, a petition signed by eleven thousand ministers and elders of the CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND was presented to Lord Salisbury. After an ultimatum to live Portuguese to 
withdraw their soldiers from the Shire a British Protectorate was established in 1889. 
Thus public opinion had supported the abolition of slavery against the Portuguese and 
missionaries had secured a territory where Catholics. Boers, and Arabs did not have 
much influence. 
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In the ease of southern Africa. Protestant missionaries supported violent conllict and 
army occupation to break African systems of government that impeded the rapid 
conversion of Africans to Christianity. Although not widely supported, such practices 
helped tire spread of Norwegian Lutherans in Zululand (1870s). and of the London 
Missionary Society in Matabeleland (1880s) and in Rodhesia after the Matabele war of 
1893. 

Within such Protestant expansion of the nineteenth century, the Scottish mission in 
Nyasaland (Malawi) and the Church Missionaiv Society efforts in Uganda were tire most 
successful in creating a Protestant society that followed religious practices that were 
present in Britain while avoiding major confrontations with other missionary groups. 
Once again, reasons for such territorial success can be found tn the fact that Britain was a 
clerical society where established churches had an enormous influence on people's lives, 
whereas in other European countries, such as Germany, the NETHERLANDS, and 
SWITZERLAND, anticlericalism had diminished tire churches’ influence within the 
colonial period. 

Less-established Protestant groups, such as the BAPTISTS, had a smaller presence in 
Africa during the colonial period because their spheres of social and political influence 
were reduced. For example, the British Baptist mission at the Cameroon River had to be 
abandoned after the German takeover of tire Cameroon in 1884 and the Baptists were not 
able to convince the British Government of the need of their presence within German 
territory. Shortly afterward. German missionaries from the BASEL MISSION replaced 
the British Baptist missionaries. German missionaries from the Bethel Mission, the 
Moravians (see MORAVIAN CHURCH), the Berlin Missionary Society, and tire Leipzig 
Society also founded missions in Tanganyika iGeintan East Africa), whereas 
missionaries front the Universities' Mission to central Africa, the Church Missionary 
Society, and the London Missionary Society moved into northern Rltodesia. Kenya, and 
Uganda. 


Twentieth-Century Consolidation 

By 1910. four thousand Protestant missionaries were present in Africa, with over fifteen 
hundred in South Africa and a handful in French West Africa. The largest meeting of 
Protestant missionaries took place that year in Edinburgh, with more than twelve hundred 
delegates, but with only one African from Liberia present (see WORLD MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE!. During the twentieth century Protestantism expanded throughout the 
continent as tl»c colonial territories were opened to all groups. Particularly after the period 
of independence, evangelical missionaries linked to Pentecostal groups and a variety of 
independent African churches made their presence felt within postcolonial Africa. 

During the first half of the twentieth century the Anglican Church consolidated her 
presence in British East Africa, particularly in Uganda. After a brief confrontational 
religious war between Protestants (British) and Catholics (French) in 1892. Christianity 
grew with the support of the ruler of the largest kingdom, the kingdom of Buganda. The 
church missionary became very influential so that by tire time of Ugandan independence 
most of the population were Christians and of those 50 percent were Protestants. The 
same happened in a smaller scale in Kenya where the central role played by the Anglican 
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Church within the British colonial administration helped tire rapid growth of indigenous 
African communities around Nairobi. Before the Matt Mau rebellion in the 1950s. 
Anglieans. Methodists, and the Church of Scotland also had a strong presence in rural 
Kenya. The exception on Protestant presence was the Northern Frontier District of the 
Kenya colony where expatriates in general and missionaries in particular were forbidden 
to live because of ethnic conflicts and the instability of the pastoral groups living in the 
area. 

In South Africa the DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH had a complete monopoly until 
the nineteenth century: however, after the Boer Wars American Pentecostal missionaries 
started their preaching. Zionist and Pentecostal missionaries arrived in South Africa from 
the United States between 1904 and 1908. At the time of the establishment of the Union 
of South Africa in 1910. white Protestants or Pentecostals instructed and encouraged the 
participation of their laborers into the Pentecostal movement. Pentecostalism grew 
rapidly and today Pentecostals constitute 40 percent of the total population of South 
Africa. Of those. 10 percent ate so-called classical Pentecostals. mainly members of the 
ASSEMBLIES OF GOD. the Apostolic Faith Mission, and the Full Gospel Church of 
God. with whites and blacks in every congregation. This group includes live formerly 
white-dominated International Fellowship of Christian Churches. The other 30 percent 
include groups that have a black membership such as the Zionist and Apostolic churches, 
including the Zion Christian Church, by fat the largest denomination in South Africa. 
Others churches include live St. Engenas Zion Christian Church, the St. John Apostolic 
Faith Mission, and the Na/.areth Baptist Church (amaNa;areiha). There are also between 
four thousand and seven thousand smaller churches that gather membership at a local 
urbanized level. All those Pentecostal groups emphasize the power of the Holy Spirit in 
the church, manifested through healing, prophecy, exorcism, and speaking in TONGUES. 

The South African situation is not unique. In countries such as Uganda and Kenya, 
where the Anglican tradition is well established. Protestants divide themselves between 
those with links to the colonial past and those who have broken ties with European- 
dominated traditions. There are those churches that are still related to centralized 
European reformed traditions t Anglicans. Methodists. Lutherans) and others that have 
stressed African traditions such as healing, dancing, spirit possession, and ancestral 
communication (Baptists. Pentecostals in general. African Independent Churchest. 

One important twentieth-century phenomenon has been the rise of the African 
Independent Churches tsee AFRICAN-INSTITUTED CHURCHES). They have posed a 
challenge to ecclesiastical defrnitions and theologies that have otherwise divided 
Christianity in Africa I vet ween Roman Catholics and reformed Protestants. Tl>e African 
Independent Churches follow reformed traditions that use the BIBLE as live central 
marker of AUTHORITY and revelation. However, they also include African rituals and 
traditions that represent a departure from worship based on Bible readings, hymn 
chanting, and preaching. Within the preindependence period, prophets arose within the 
African colonies that combined new forms of reading the Bible and praying but also 
challenged the existence of colonial powers and therefore were part of resistance 
movements of an anticolonial nature (see AFRICAN THEOLOGY). 

In the Belgian Congo (Zaire, now Democratic Republic of the Congo), for example. 
SIMON KIMBANGU started a movement in 1921 with the name of the Church of Jesus 
Christ, through which he challenged the reading of live colonial Bible. He was imprisoned 
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and died in Ociobei 1951 after thirty years in prison. Front 1954 Joseph Diangienda. 
Kintbangu'* youngest son and a colonial civil servant, took over the leadership of tlte 
church, together with his two brothers. By 1956 a council of tlte Kiinbanguist Church had 
been organized and by December 1957 the Belgians had recognized it as a church rather 
than as a rebel movement. In April 1960. just before independence, the body of Simon 
Kintbangu was brought from Elisabethville to a mausoleum in Nkamba. the Kiinbanguist 
New Jerusalem. Kintbangu had been brought up in the Baptist tradition: however, by the 
lime that his movement, then a church, was publicly recognized, his leader Simon Mpadi 
faced a church that endorsed polygamy and told the stoiy of his fourteen resurrections. 

Some of the most imponant African Independent Churches developed in Nigeria. The 
largest, the Aladura (the prayer-people) churches, began during the epidemic of 1918 in 
the context of Anglican communities. Joseph B.Shadare and other members of the 
Anglican parish of St. Saviour's at Ijebu-OIxxle sought help against an epidemic through 
prayer, in a dream l>c saw people divided between those who neglected prayer and those 
who used prayer constantly. Shadare began a prayer group suppoited by Sophia 
Odunlanti. a young female schoolteacher, who began to have inspirations from tlte Holy 
Spiiit. By 1921 the group had joined a Pentecostal group affiliated with tlte American 
Faith Tabernacle. On January 18. 1925. tlte Aladura group had its first independent 
meeting in Ibadan and groups affiliated with the ethnic Yoruba spread throughout 
Yoiubaland. There are other Aladura congregations in Sierra Leone, Liberia, and Ghana. 
Vestments and gowns, rosaries, and crosses are used widely among Aladura 
congregations following symbolic theologies associated with the Anglican Church. 

Since the 1970s Pentecostal ism has prov ided a third response to the indigenization of 
African Protestant churches. The previous two. Ethiopian churches and Aladura. had 
prov ided a challenge to the colonial model of European Christianity. Most of these new 
congregations have their beginnings in groups of youth and women who challenged the 
reformed churches' European understanding of Christian life. Such congregations and 
fellowships relate themselves to the Assemblies of God and the Church of God but they 
also integrate elements of African society that they feel have enriched their understanding 
of the coming of the Holy Spirit and its role in the church today. Within such fellowships 
the emphasis is on the prosperity given by God and the blessings associated with the Old 
Testament. Such association of blessings/ richness and sin/poverty is close to the African 
model of traditional prosperity in which land or cattle were the signs of a fruitful life in 
community. 

Despite being criticized by the reformed churches, these congregations have grown 
rapidly in the past twenty years, particularly in West Africa, a region otherwise 
dominated by Islam. However, what unites these "new churches” with the older reformed 
traditions is tl>e democratic and egalitarian access to God and God’s blessings, not 
mediated by ritual leaders but available through the Bible and through communal 
sessions of prayer and healing. For example, the Precious Stones fellowship, a group of 
women in Zimbabwe, originally related to the Families of God Pentecostal Group, began 
when the wife of the founder of the Families of God. Dr. R.Wutaunashe. had a vision 
from God in I99<). She saw a stream where stones were washed and in that vision site 
concentrated in a particular gem that was in the water. That group of woiwn gathers in 
daily prayer to celebrate mother-hood and live blessings of God on African women and 
girls. They perceive themselves as foundation stones for society and they challenge the 
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patriarchal values given by traditional African societies. For some commentators they are 
pan of a feminist discourse within Protestantism in Africa; for others they reiterate tire 
patriarchal dominance within African society in general and African Protestantism in 
paiticulai. 


Geographical Distribution 

There ate pockets of Christians in the Northern African region; however, most of them 
belong to the Roman Catholic tradition within expatriate communities. Within sub- 
Saharan Africa lire largest number of Protestants are located in East and southern Africa. 
Statistics per country (in percent, starting with Benin); Angola. 100.000. Benin. 10: 
Botswana. 30: Burkina Faso. 10; Burundi. 30: Cameroon. 10: Cape Verde. 2; Central 
African Republic. 25: Chad. 5. Democratic Republic of Congo. 5: Republic of the Congo. 
5: Cote d'Ivoire. 6.6: Djibuti. 0.1. Equatorial Guinea. 2: Eritrea. 10. Ethiopia. 5: Gabon. 
10: The Gambia. 5: Ghana 30. Guinea. 1; Guinea-Bissau. 5; Kenya. 25; Lesotho. 50: 
Liberia. 50; Madagascar. 20; Malawi. 60: Mali. 1; Mauritania. 0; Mauritius. 15: 
Mozambique. 5; Namibia. 50. Niger. 0.1: Nigeria. 30; Reunion. 0.1: Rwanda. 5: Sao 
Tonic' and Principe. 10: Senegal. 1: Sierra Leone. 2: South Africa. 70; Swaziland. 50: 
Tanzania mainland. 25; Togo. 5: Uganda. 30; Zambia. 5. Zimbabwe. 5. 
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AFRICAN AMERICAN 
PROTESTANTISM 


African American Protestants have been historically divided between two major streams 
of denominational adherents: those who have remained in predominantly white mainline 
denominations and those who have separated into predominantly black denominations. 
More than 80 percent of African American Protestants have chosen membership in the 
black denominations. The reasons for separation involved the legacy of slavery, acts of 
racism, issues of full ordination as clergy and election as bishops, and tire desire for 
independence and autonomy from white control. Racial factors have also been involved 
for African Americans who belonged to predominantly black churches within white 
denominations. 


The I Agaev of Slavery and the Establishment of Black Churches 

African American Christianity was a product of the fusion of elements from traditional 
African religions and Euro-American Protestantism during tire several centuries of 
SLAVERY and the period of Jim Crow segregation that followed it. With tire exception 
of the colony of Maryland, which came under Catholic influence, most of the thirteen 
colonies were founded by Protestant religious groups like tire PURITANS who were 
seeking the freedom to practice their teligion without persecution. Although Native 
Americans and Africans were viewed as subhuman by some, efforts toward conversion 
were pressed. COTTON MATHER wrote religious instructions for enslaved Africans in 
Boston. As early as 1667 the Commonwealth of Virginia passed laws, which other 
colonies followed, that permitted tire BAPTISM and CONVERSION of African slaves 
without setting them free. In 1701 the Anglican SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS began missionary efforts among slaves and 
Native Americans, but it was not until the early decades of the nineteenth century that 
many of the slaves became converted. In noitltern cities and places such as Charleston. 
South Carolina, some slaves were convened to Christianity during a national religious 
revival called the Great AWAKENING (1740-1760) by tire itinerant evangelist 
GEORGE WHITER ELI) However, h was the Second Awakening (1790-1830). which 
began in the frontier states of Kentucky and Tennessee in eanrp and tent meetings and 
swept through the plantations of the South, that affected many of the enslaved Africans. 
The REVIVAL brought with it an emotional, evangelical foinr of Protestant piety that 
became embodied among Baptists and Methodists. For many white slave owners and 
missionaries, how-ever. Christianity was largely viewed as an instrument of social 
control, used to produce ‘‘obedient and docile" slaves. 

Despite the many effotis to hinder or control their religious life, religion became the 
only institutional area where African slaves exercised a measure of freedom. Sometimes 
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scaling off 10 ihc backwoods and bayous of southern plantations. or meeting 
clandestinely in the slave quarters. and at times even openly in services with whites 
present, they performed their own tituals. songs, and other cultural forms of religious 
worship. They also (developed) their own preachers and leaders so that the "invisible 
institution"—the underground slave religion—eould effectively merge with the rise of 
institutional black churches in the latter half of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. During several centuries of slavery, most political, economic, educational, and 
other cultural and social institutions were deemed illegal for blacks and remained 
relatively undeveloped. As the only significant social institution other than the family 
open to blacks, black churches took on multiple roles and burdens that differed from their 
w hite counterparts. 


African American Baptist and Methodist Churches and 
Denominations 

Emerging from live "invisible institution" of slave religion, the first known black 
churches arose before the American War of Independence with tl»e establishment of the 
African Baptist or “Bluestone" Church on tire William Byrd plantation near the Blucstone 
River in Mecklcnbetg. Virginia, in 1758. and tire Silver Bluff Baptist Church on the 
South Carolina bank of tire Savannah River sometime between 1750 and 1775. These 
first churches were of Baptist origin, which meant members believed that only adult 
baptism and baptism by total immersion in water were doctrinally correct. They also 
supported a congregational POLITY that asserted the autonomy of a congregation to 
choose its own pastor and to make decisions independent of any larger association. Early 
Baptist preachers George Liele. Andrew Bryan, and Jesse Peters (also called Jesse 
Galphini were instrumental in founding the Springfield Baptist Church of Augusta. 
Georgia, and live First African Baptist and First Bryan Baptist churches of Savannah. 
Georgia. Liele became a missionary to Jamaica in 1783 and established the first Baptist 
churches there. 

Whereas live Baptists founded the first black churches, it was the Methodists who 
organized the first black denominations, which also became the first national associations 
for African Americans. In 1787 former slaves RICHARD ALLEN (1760-1831) and 
Absalom Jones established live Free African Society of Philadelphia, a mutual aid and 
benevolent society that assumed both secular and religious functions. Allen. Jones, and 
several black worshiper* withdrew from live St. George's Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia after being pulled from their knees during worship in a gallery they did not 
know was closed to black Christians. In protest. "All went out of the church in a body.” 
according to Allen, "and they were no more plagued with jus) in that church." Two black 
churehes arose out of the Free African Society. In 1790 Richard Allen founded the 
African Church that eventually was called the Mother Bethel African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the mother chureh of African Methodism, whereas Absalom Jones 
became the rector of the St. Thomas African Episcopal Church in 1794. In New York 
City similar incidents of segregation during worship led to the withdrawal of the black 
members from the John Street Methodist Episcopal Chureh near Wall Street. Jealousy 
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and compeliiion for new members. however, resulted in lire inability of both black 
Methodist movements on the East Coast to unite in one body. 

The central questions of the full ordination of black preachers as clergy, the election of 
blacks as bishops (episcopacy l. the desire for worship in their own cultural style, and 
issues of black independence and control of their own religious institutions finally led to 
the establishment of two black Methodist denominations. The "Allcnitcs" of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore established the AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL (A.M.E.) 
CHURCH as a denomination in 1X16 and elected Richard Allen as its first bishop. The 
Rev. Daniel Coker became the first A.M.E. missionary to Africa in 1X20. In New York 
City Peter Williams and Francis Jacobs along with JatiKS Varick of Newburgh. New 
Yoik. founded tire AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH in 1X21. led 
by Bishop James Varick. Both denominations became the institutional base of an 
incipient black middle class of free Negroes, and they adopted and adapted many of the 
organizational stinctures, worship rituals, and disciplinary rules of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church from which they withdrew. These included a connectional polity in 
which a bishop appointed pastors to churches, symbolic baptism by sprinkling water on 
the head rather than full immersion, and the system of itinerancy or circuit riding, which 
moved clergy to different churches after a designated number of years. 

The A.M.E. Church distinguished itself in the field of education with the founding of 
Wilberforce University in 1X57 by Bishop Daniel Payne, its first president. Although the 
A.M.E. church participated in the movement to abolish slavery, w ith Richaid Allen using 
Mother Bethel as a hiding place for escaped slaves in tire underground railroad (a system 
in which abolitionists helped blacks fiee the slave states for safety in the North or 
Canada). Zionites became the leaders of abolitionism. Long known as the "Freedom 
Church." live A.M.E. Zion Church claimed such abolition luminaries as Sojourner Truth. 
Harriet Tubman. Rev. Jermain Louguen. Catherine Harris. Rev. Thomas James, and 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS, who was licensed as an A.M.E. Zion preacher in Rochester. 
New York. The A.M.E. Zion denomination was also the first of all Christian 
denominations, black or w hite, to extend the vote and full clerical ordination to women in 
1X9X. Although both the A.M.E. Church and the A.M.E. Zion Church originated as 
northern black denominations, during tire CIVIL WAR (1X61-1865) they also sent 
missionaries to follow the Union Army’s march through the South and recruit blacks and 
their churches to their fold. As a result. South Carolina has the largest number of A.M.E. 
churches in the United States, and North Carolina has emerged as tire A.M.E. Zion 
stronghold. 

The issue of slavery split the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1844 into northern and 
southern branches. The question of whether one could be a bishop in good standing in the 
denomination and a slave owner at the same time became the divisive issue. The split in 
Methodism foreshadowed the greater division of the country between the nortlrern Union 
and the southern Confederacy during the Civil War. In 1866 the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. South—in response to tire twin pressures of blacks who 
wanted autonomy and whites who wanted to dispense with the black membership—nude 
arrangements for the eventual withdrawal of its black constituents at their petition. Thus 
the third black Methodist denomination, tire Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America, was founded in 1870 by Bishops William H.Miles and Richaid H.Vandeihorst. 
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Headquartered in Jackson. Tennessee, the denomination replaced the nan*r "Colored" 
with ‘ Christian'' in 1954. 

Although they had the earliest churches and the largest constituency of African 
American congregants, the black Baptists did not organize a national denomination until 
1895 when the NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION. USA tNBC. USA) was 
established. Its first president was the Rev. E.C.Morris. However, the principle of 
congregational autonomy plus the charismatic force of strong-willed pastors led to a 
number of denominational schisms. In 1897 the LOTT CARY FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
CONVENTION broke away. Tire NBC. USA experienced schism twice more in the 
twentieth century, once in 1915 with the formation of the NATIONAL BAPTIST 
CONVENTION OF AMERICA in a dispute over live control and ownership of a 
publishing house in Nashville. Tennessee, and again in 1961 with the organizing of the 
PROGRESSIVE NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION (PNBCi. Led by live Rev. Dr. 
Gardner Taylor of New Yotk’s Concord Baptist Church, who became the first President 
of the PNBC. the suppoiters of DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. <1929-19681 
challenged the status quo of the NBC. USA and eventually withdrew to form the more 
politically progressive denomination. 


African American Holiness and Pentecostal Churches and 
Denominations 

In his memoirs JOHN WESLEY (1703-1791). the founder of Methodism, stated his 
belief that live attainment of “spiritual perfection” was possible in this life. This belief 
fueled the Holiness/Pentecostal movement among blacks and whites that arose in 1867 
with the establishment of the National Camp Meeting Association for the Promotion of 
Holiness (see HOLINESS MOVEMENT). Members believed that a second blessing of 
the Holy Spirit or experience of "sanctification” was required beyond the act of 
individual SALVATION I "being saved" or "born again"). This blessing was manifested 
in a cathartic emotional experience that left some believers rolling in spasms on live floor 
("falling out”), whereas Olivers engaged in the uncontrollable movements of the “holy 
dance.” These behaviors led to live popularized label of Holiness Christians as “holy 
rollers.” In the quest to become more holy, a rigid and disciplined lifestyle evolved. 

Among African Americans, live Holiness/Peniecostal movement became the major 
carrier of black folk cultural practices that middle-class black Baptists and Methodists 
attempted to discard in their desire to achieve the "order and decorum" of the worship 
services of their white counterparts. Mote foot stomping, handclapping, tambourine 
hanging, and shouting occurred in the emotional cauldrons of live "sanctified people." 
Women members often wore modest w hite dresses and bead coverings to sy mbolize their 
purity and quest for a more holy life. The massive black migrations to northern cities in 
the twentieth ceniuty gave rise to numerous sanctified "storefront" churches with names 
such as the "Fire Baptized Holiness Church." Because the sanctified churehes also 
allowed horns, guitars, drums, and other musical instruments in their services, they also 
became the musical training ground for many African American blues and jazz 
musicians, and a dynamic interaction developed between the storefront church and the 
nightclub. For example. Thomas Dorsey, or Georgia Tom as he was known on live 
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nightclub circuit, learned to play the piano in church and eventually brought the blue* 
hack to the churches in the form of “Gospel music" in tire 1920s. His most famous song 
was "Precious Lord. Take My Hand." 

The modem Pentecostal movement in tire United States includes both black and white 
people and dates from the Azusa Street Revival Ire id in Los Angeles. California, from 
1906 to 1909 under the leadership of William J.Seymour. a black Holiness preacher. 
After attending the A/usa Street Revival in 1907. Elder Charles Harrison Mason, a black 
preacher from Memphis. Tennessee, led his Holiness group into PENTECOST.AL1SM in 
that same year. Mason became the founding bishop of the largest black Pentecostal 
denomination, the CHURCH OF GOD IN CHRIST tCOGICi. Originally. COG1C was 
interracial, and Bishop Mason ordained black and while Pentecostalists as Church of God 
in Christ ministers. However, the racial climate of the larger society affected this 
interracial stance, and tire white clergy eventually withdrew from COG1C and established 
the predominantly white ASSEMBLIES OF GOD denomination in 1914. By 1924 this 
brief interracial experiment had all hut ended. 

Pentecosialism has become the fastest growing sector of Christianity in tire world, 
especially in the United States among Caucasians. African Americans, and Latinos, and 
in developing countries in Africa. Asia, and Latin America. From a few hundred 
ntemheis in 1907. tire Church of God in Christ has increased to more than 5 million 
members. 


African Americans in White Denominations 

A smaller number of African Americans have always been members of churches in 
predominantly white denominations, such as the United Methodists. Presbyterians. 
Congregationalists. American Baptists, and Episcopalians. Blacks in the United 
Methodist Episcopal Church represented the largest number in any white denomination, 
about 400.000 members and 2.600 churches at tire beginning of the twenty-first century. 
However, race continued to be a major factor, and the majority of black United 
Methodists were members of predominantly black congregations, often led by a black 
preacher. 

In a segregated society, black preachers in white denominations endured much abuse 
and paternalistic treatment from their white colleagues. In the midnineteenth century, the 
Rev. James Pennington, a Presbyterian minister and an abolitionist, brought his own food 
and slept on tire pew s of the churoh when he attended denominational clergy conferences 
in New Jersey, while his white fellow clerics dined at tire home of tire host minister and 
stayed at inns. In 1939 when the UNITED METHODIST CHURCH was formed from a 
union of three largely white Methodist bodies—the Methodist Episcopal Church, tire 
Methodist Episcopal Church. South, and tire Methodist Protestant Church—the leaders 
created a separate black unit in the new church. After dividing the country into five 
geographical units or episcopal jurisdictions, they added a sixth unit called tire "Central 
Jurisdiction." which encompassed all black conferences, missions, and clergy. Although 
African Americans in tire Central Jurisdiction could participate equally as other units in 
the national church, they were segregated at all other levels. Black bishops could have 
autlrority only over black Methodists, and tlrey were not widely recognized nor respected 
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by while members. The Central Jurisdiction ot' the United Methodist Church was not 
officially dissolved until 1966 when the EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN joined 
the denomination and a decade of civil rights upheavals had ended. 

In spite of the incidents of racism, live factors of family tradition, local neighborhood 
church, educational opportunities, and the more abundant resources of white 
denominations have been appealing to the African American members and clergy that 
have remained with these denominations. The predominantly black denominations have 
had great difficulty in providing pension and health benefits to their clergy, whereas those 
in white denominations have greater access to these resources. Black clergy have also 
been attracted by the educational opportunities and greater financial support in white 
denominational seminaries. 


Conclusion 

The black churches and denominations of African American Protestants have yet to 
experience the steep decline in membership of tlw white mainline Protestant 
denominations over the past three decades. Part of the reason for the lack of decline is the 
greater loyalty of African Americans to their churches, and live roles and functions that 
churches have historically assumed in black communities. Although primarily focused on 
meeting the worship needs of their adherents, black churches and clergy have a long 
tradition of involvement in the political sphere. They have participated in civil rights 
protests and mobilized the vote to elect clergy-politicians and others who represent their 
interests. In economics, black churches have provided the financial resources and 
leadership for the formation of black-owned banks, insurance companies, shopping 
centers, and employment training programs. Since the civil rights movement, black 
churches have been extensively engaged in building bousing for senior citizens, the 
working class, and poor people. 
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LAWRENCE H.MAMIYA 


AFRICAN-INSTITUTED CHURCHES 

In this essay we consider what, on the surface, is a simple question: what is the 
"Protestant-ness” of African-instituted churches? Rarely is tire question posed so starkly 
in the liteiature on African-instituted churches. One reason why others may not have 
posed this question stems from the fact that the liturgies and theologies of African- 
instituted churches have hardly been the focus of scholarly analyses of a philosophical 
kind. What we have instead are historical discussions of their origins, sociological 
analyses, and descriptions of their worship patterns, organizational structures, schisms, 
and leadership (Webster: Peel. Turner: Omoyajowo). The situation has not been helped 
much by tire fad that many founders of African-instituted churches and their successors 
in leadership seldom articulate, in anything that resembles scholarly work, their 
theologies or what might pass for philosophical or theoretical justification for their 
prophetic visions. Finally it is as though scholars take it for granted that their 
Protestantism is obvious in that generalized sense in which tire definition of ''Protestant" 
is identified with "non-Catholic.” 

Much has been written on African-instituted churches. To delineate tire boundaries of 
the Protestantism of these churches, we must take seriously tire genealogy of 
Protestantism itself in AFRICA. Although one must acknowledge Africa's long 
involvement with Christianity almost from its inception, tire immediate impetus for tire 
implantation of Protestantism on African soil must be traced to tire second wave of 
evangelization that occurred in the nineteenth century, especially in West Africa. The 
earlier wave that witnessed the creation of Christian communities, includ ing states, in tire 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries occurred before the Protestant REFORMATION. The 
fact that the second wave was post-Reformation and. for tire most part, was dominated by 
Protestant groups—the CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY (CMS), the Presbyterian 
Church, tire Methodists, and the BAPTISTS—is tire reason that this history is required 
for a proper accounting of tire Protestantism of African-instituted churches. 

The second wave of evangelization was characterized by a heterodoxy that saw 
several denominations jostling to win the souls of Africans for Christ. That there was 
such a plurality of denominations could trot but affect the orientation of the people 
regarding the appropriateness of the standpoint of one faith, many interpretations. (More 
on this point shortly.) Additionally, tire second wave of evangelization was directed less 
at the rulers of African societies and more at those who inhabited the margins and other 
ordinary folk. What this meant was that from the onset both congregations and ministers 
were characterized by a seeming equality that could countenance differentiation only at 
the level of merit, variously defured: the ability to read the BIBLE and. ultimately, with 
training, expound on its niceties and intricacies. Finally, seized of tire underlying 
principles that had developed with the Protestant Reformation, the churches that took root 
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in ihe conlincni. especially in the fust half of ihe nineteenth century, were solicitous of 
the development of an African native agency instituted in the emergence of national 
churches. It is in the context of the foregoing that we can best situate the African- 
instituted churches and make sense of their Protestant pedigree. First, we present in a 
capsule tire basic features of tire Protestant faith. 

Certainly any attempt to distill from its many satiations an essential definition of 
Protestantism is sure to come to grief. Yet there are some common features that all share 
that we put under tire rubric “Protestant." Although the importance of each feature will be 
differentially redeemed for each denomination. Dav id A. Rausch and Carl Hermann Voss 
have proposed four organizing ideas identified as the basic tenets of Protestantism. 
According to the authors. "No religious faith can live by its denials. Thus. Protestantism 
affirms and testifies to certain principles and concepts—principles and concepts evident 
even within the Lutheran declaration of protest made by the minority princes at the 
Second Diet of Speyer <see SPEYER. DIETS OFi. These may be summarized in pan as 
(1 i individual conscience and freedom of religion. (2) grace and faith. (3) the authority of 
the Bible, and (4) the PRIESTHOOD OF ALI. BELIEVERS” (Rausch and Voss 1987:2). 
Individual conscience is the principle on which is founded the Protestant commitment to 
difference, heterodoxy, and TOLERATION. "Much of the complexity and diversity 
aiming Protestants and Protestant denominations stems from this concept” (Rausch and 
Voss 1987:2). We need not go into the details of the metaphy sics of tlw self at the bottom 
of this commitment to heterodoxy, although it suffices to note that its acknowledgment of 
the radical insufficiency and fallibility of human nature, notwithstanding its capacity for 
moral discernment, underwrites Protestantism's insistence that only by tlse GRACE of 
God are we saved and only by FAITH might we "earn" that grace. Such is principle (2). 

Given the provenance of Protestantism in the contradiction with the AUTHORITY of 
the original church, it is no accident that Protestant denominations insist on the authority 
of Scripture "as the absolute norm of tire Christian faith. Protestantism has emphasized 
that tire Bible’s central message of grace and faith, can Ire as clear to the average man. 
woman, or child as to the highly educated and intellectually astute” (Rausch and Voss 
1987:3). Finally the concept of the priesthood of all believeis is probably tire most 
important of the identify ing features of Protestantism and it is one that is crucial to the 
protestant character of African-instituted churches. Although "community is essential in 
Protestantism” (Rausch and Voss 1987:4). the fact that Protestantism came to be in a 
radical break with the excesses of a church in which hierarchy laid waste to the 
imagination and energies of ordinary congregants made it imperative to deemphasi/c 
"church" and promote a community of self-directing believeis each acting "as a priest’ 
for other believeis. that is. praying for one another, confessing to one another, helping 
one another” (Rausch and Voss 1987:4). 

When the new wave of evangelization hit West African shores in the nineteenth 
century there were indeed among the ranks of the missionaries these who took seriously 
some of the principles just adumbiated. For that group, although they were convinced 
that the African converts had a long way to go before they could attain the level of 
civilization that Europeans had reached, there was no doubt in their minds that, as 
members of a common humanity. Africans were capable of reaching that pinnacle. 
Foremost among the ranks of this category of missionaries was the Reverend Henry Venn 
who for more than forty yean was the secretary of the Church Missionary Society, the 
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principal evangelizing ami of the Anglican Church in Africa and Asia. A capsule account 
of the core elements of his thinking on the aims, method, and scope of missions is crucial 
to understanding the Protestant character of African-instituted churches. 

Fust. Venn believed and was able during his tenure to peisuade the CMS of the 
cogency of his thought that the native church should be organized and developed as "a 
national institution" (Venn 1969:133). 

As soon as converts can be gathered into a Christian congregation, let a 
native church It organized as a national institution: avail yourself of 
national habits, of Christian headmen, of a church council similar to the 
Indian Panchayat: let every member feel himself doubly bound to his 
country by this social as well as religious society. Train up the native 
church to self-dependence and to self-government from the vety first stage 
of a Christian movement. (Venn 1969:1331 

Just so that no one would think that the reference to tlie cieation of a native church as a 
national institution was gratuitous. Venn followed it with a further explication that "as the 
native church assumes a national character it will ultimately supersede the 
denominational distinctions w hich are now introduced by foreign Missionary Societies" 
(Venn 1969:133). By live latter injunction Venn meant to communicate the vision that the 
national church in. say. Nigeria would not be a pale imitation of the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND by whose initial missionary effoits it was constituted. Rather, he said, the 
chureh in Nigeria would creatively adapt the rites and liturgies that live English church 
has given it and remake them after its own image, an exercise that would remain firmly 
anchored on "God’s holy word.” 

We of the Church of England are bound by our fundamental rules to train 
up every congregation gathered from the heathen according to the 
discipline and worship of the Church of England. But our own Prayer- 
book has laid down the principle that every national church is at liberty to 
change its ceremonies, and adapt itself to the national taste, and therefore 
we look forward to the time when the native church of India shall have 
attained that magnitude and maturity which will entitle them to modify 
and per (eel themselves according to the standaid of God's holy word. 

Then missionaiy efforts will cease: but inasmuch as we have infused 
Gospel truth, and supplied well-trained witnesses for live truth, our work 
will be found to praise and honour and glory through Jesus Christ. (Venn 
1969:1341 

It is significant that Venn spoke about a definite time that “missionaiy efforts will cease." 
In fact, lie argued that live success of the mission was to be measured by how quickly it 
made itself irrelevant to live survival and thriving of live chuich it has helped to midwife. 
Such success would be seen as the capacity of live converts to lake charge of not merely 
running their local church but. and this is more important, searching by their own light 
"for the hidden treasures of live (Bible), to bring them forth for the edification of others, 
to urge upon their countiynxrn its warnings, promises, and threatenings. as God’s woid 
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written, to present in their own spirit and behaviour a living epistle of Christ, known and 
read of all men" (Venn 1969:134). Hence his conclusion: 

Regarding the ultimate object of a mission, viewed under its ecclesiastical 
aspect, to be the settleiwnt of a native church, under native pastors, upon 
a self-supporting system, it should be borne in mind that the progress of a 
mission mainly depends upon tire training up and lire location of native 
pastors, and that as it has been happily expressed, the euthanasia of a 
mission takes place when a missionary, surrounded by well-trained native 
congregations, under native pastors, is able to resign all pastoral work into 
their hands, and gradually to relax his superintendence over the pastors 
themselves, till it insensibly ceases; and so the mission passes into a 
settled Christian community. (Venn 1969.137) 

The mode! of church-making just described was that through which many Africans were 
introduced to Christianity in the early pan of the nineteenth century. Lamentably, by the 
end of that centuiy. a new breed of missionaries had taken over from the likes of Venn 
and the latter were less persuaded of cither African agency or its capacities. Rather than a 
mission that was headed for euthanasia, the latter missions became somewhat 
''professionalized"; rather than native churches that were organized as national 
institutions, local churches became problematic parodies of the mother churches in the 
metropolis; rather than “self-governing, self-supporting, self-propagating" churches in 
native communities, local churches were substituted that depended on handouts from the 
mother churches and overseas congregations for their survival. 

That Africans did not enthusiastically accept the new dispensation is evidenced in the 
proliferation of African-instituted churches. Perhaps one way to understand the Protestant 
character of African-instituted churches is to regard the denial of African agency and the 
thinly disguised attempts to hold the African church in extended, even permanent, 
pupilage, by the missionaries of live late nineteenth century and early twentieth, as the 
requisite "orthodoxy" against which the Africans were protesting. Needless to say. not all 
protesting Africans instituted new churches. Many chose to remain and work from w ithin 
the established denominations. Their protest took a different path but theii results have 
not been any less original and nationalistic as those who are familiar with the works of 
some of their members would attest. Of greater relevance to us are those who went ahead 
to found new African churches. As J.B.Webster puts it; 

The African churches were a revolt against changing mission practice in 
live twentieth century, but lightly veiled under proclamations of adherence 
to policy laid down in the nineteenth centuiy. Broad and liberal theories 
aiming to create churches culturally identified with Africa were replaced 
by policies of stifling conformity which soughtto produce in Africaan 
exact replica of the parent denomination. (Webster 1964:42) 

Whether they originated from revolts within the Protestant mission societies or were 
independently founded. African-instituted churches, in their protest against the 
imposition of live ORTHODOXY of live established denominations or mother churches 
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(as identified here) illustrate ihe fust identifying tenet of Protestantism: individual 
conscience and freedom of religion. They were not prepared to accept the authority of the 
ntothei churches on matters regarding their capacity for church nuking or that of suiting 
their churches for their peculiar cultural terrain. Having been socialized into the idea that 
I heir church should speak in their respective national idioms, it was difficult for them to 
accept that, judged by the orthodoxies of the mother churches, they were heretics, 
apostates, or outlaws. There were divergences between the African founders of the 
churches and the established denominations on nutters ranging from whether drumming 
and dancing were to be permitted in church ceremonies to the permissibility of polygamy 
(sec PLURAL MARRIAGE) for clergy and laity alike. For the most pan. African- 
instituted churches have been more tolerant of polygamy. As for other cultural elements, 
for example, naming ceremonies, funerals, and titletaking, so successful were they in 
Africanizing Christianity that the African replicas of tlse mother churches have been 
forced to incorporate similar elements into their rites and liturgies. Such practices will 
include drumming and dancing, the use of local names in BAPTISM, and even a benign 
approach to live occurrence of polygamy among the LAITY. 

Principles (2) and (3) cited above will be dealt with more cursorily. The most 
problematic of the characteristic features of Protestantism is that of grace and faith. Giv en 
that many African churches are Spirit-based, it is difficult to claim that for them, we are 
saved by grace alone. A fundamental aspect of some of these churches turns on the 
centrality of pneumatology in their ECCLESIOLOGY. Such is the position of the Spirit 
that in Omoyajowo's view, “the (Cherubim and Seraphim) sees the Holy Spirit as almost 
a substitute for Jesus and it is this that markedly distinguishes it from oilier Churches" 
(Omoyajowo 1982:122). This is not surprising in light of live fact that many African 
churches did not emanate from a reaction to established churches but arose from 
phenomena...which are considered a manifestation of live Holy Spirit—prophesying, 
interpreting dreams, seeing visions and interpreting them, speaking in longues and 
healing by faith and praying” (Omoyajowo 1982:122). 

The third of the features of Protestantism to consider is that regarding the authority of 
the BIBLE. In the first place it is hardly possible for any church to be regarded as such 
that does not evince a commitment to the authority of the Bible. Second, not only do 
African-instituted churches accept the authority of the Bible, in their deployment of it in 
their healing ministries, they underscore this acceptance. What may occasion controversy 
is whether one who seeks to make sense of the lineaments of scriptural authority requires 
specialized training or theological education of the son that is rife in the mother churches. 
In disclaiming the necessity of specialized training and relying instead on the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit in scriptural interpretation and understanding, the African churches 
incarnate the founh characteristic feature of Protestantism: the pricstlkood of all believers. 
The discussion concludes with an exploration of this element. 

Recall what was said above about the origins of the Protestant movement itself in 
revolt against the overreaching clericalism. Whether we speak of the African churches 
that originated from schisms within what are here called the Protestant motlwr churches 
or those that have their birth in variants of pneumatological inspiration, they all incarnate 
either explicitly or implicitly the principle of the “priesthood of all believers." Because 
access to the Holy Spirit does not require any specialized training of an intellectual kind, 
it is obvious that on this reckoning every believer, as a child of God. armed with faith. 
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has ihe potential lo be as anointed of ilic Spiiii as everyone else. Although some may 
consider the tendency to fragmentation of African churches to be a problem, if not a 
defect, otlwrs have suggested that it could indeed be a positive aspect. Speaking of one of 
them. Omoyajowo has icmaiked: ‘The congregational structure of the Cherubim and 
Seraphim and its belief in the 'priesthood of all believers' are an orthodox and very 
effective evangelistic tool. The promotion of an indigenous ministry, however, is 
certainly not unchristian. On the contrary, it shows that Africans have the ability, with the 
endowment of the Holy Spirit, to shepherd the Flock of Christ; that leadership in the 
Church of God is not tire prerogative of any one race" (Omoyajowo 1982:221). Tire 
adherence to the priesthood of all believers explains the subsequent evolution that we 
w itnessed in tire emergence of new Pentecostal churches in the closing decades of the last 
century. Thanks to the exertions and achievements of the earlier generation of African 
churches, no one now asks questions about the “Christianness" of the African churches or 
the “Atricanness" of the Chiistianity authored by them. 

This brings us back to the first identifying principle of Protestantism: the supremacy of 
individual conscience and freedom of religion. The discussion has turned full circle. In 
this piece, we have examined some principal themes of Protestantism with a view to 
establishing the criteria for adjudging African churches as Protestant. No doubt there are 
other aspects that need to be exploied. including issues of DOCTRINE that are standard 
in discussions of Protestantism. On this score one must admit that them is more 
systematic theorizing and second-order exploiations of such themes among the ranks of 
the African brandies of the mother churches and the Catholic Church. Although there is 
an increasing body of literature about these issues on the part of scholars, there is a dearth 
of primary literature and philosophical reflections on them by tl»c leading lights of the 
African churches themselves. One can only hope that the future brings about remedies for 
this lack. 

See also African Theology: Baptist Missions; Evangelism. Overview: Missionary 
Organizations: Missions. Missions. British. Missions. German: Pentecostalism 
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AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


The African Methodist Episcopal (often referred to as AME church) Church’s origins 
date to the late eighteenth centuiy when blacks in the Northeast of the United States 
became increasingly offended by racially discriminatory and segregationist policies of the 
mainly white Methodist Episcopal Church (see METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
CONFERENCEi. Forming a con-nection in 1816 under the leadership of RICHARD 
ALLEN, tire AME Church included congregations from four states: New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. Delaware, and Maryland. With only 1.000 members in 1816 the 
denomination now has over 3.5 million members in the UNITED STATES. CANADA, 
the CARIBBEAN and South America, and AFRICA. It has at least nineteen episcopal 
districts, one of them led by the fust woman bishop in any black Methodist tradition. 

The church organization, or POLITY, closely resembles that of other major American 
Methodist bodies. The AME has a General Conference that meets once cvciy four years, 
a Council of Bishops, a General Board of Trustees, and a Judicial Council. Other boards 
and commissions typical of Protestant bodies are also evident, including those focused on 
pensions. Christian education. MISSIONS, and WOMEN. The AME supports a number 
of higher education institutions: Morris Brown College (Georgia). Allen College tSouth 
Carolina). Paul Quinn College (Texas). Shorter College (Arkansas), and Edward Waters 
College tFlorida). Turner Theological Seminary, a constituent member of the 
Interdenominational Theological Center (Georgia) and Payne Theological Seminary, 
affiliated with Wilherforcc University (Ohio), are the two graduate schools in theology. 
The AME publishes the AME Christum Recorder, the AME Review, the Journal of 
Christum Education, the Voice of Missions, the Women's Missionary Magazine, and the 
Secret Chamber. Tlve AME Church has taken pride in its tradition of combining religious 
faith and social action. 

The AME churches rose in a context of evangelical Protestant Christianity, racial 
discrimination and segregation, and the revolutionary and early national eras of human 
equality and freedom. Richard Allen, with the approval of a kind slaveholder, purchased 
his freedom from slavery. Having served as an itinerant preacher in the mid-Atlantic area 
for a number of years beginning in 1783 or 1784. Allen, as Oliver African American 
Methodists, grew weary with racial restrictions and proscriptions in the Methodist 
Episcopal denomination. In particular. Allen. Absalom Jones, and a number of Olivers 
decided to establish separate worship services in Philadelphia when they were forcefully 
ejected from an area of the church reserved for whites in the St. George Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Scholars differ on the precise date, but this group also during the late 
I70G> formed the Free African Society, a mutual aid society that was both religious and 
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social service in nature. In 1794 Allen and others constructed the Bethel AME Church 
("Mother Bethel") and over time gained independence of operations from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This process of withdrawing from white churches because of 
discriminatory treatment occurred in other cities of the Northeast. In 1816 Allen. Daniel 
Coker of Maryland. Peter Spencer of Delaware, and others officially organized a new 
denomination. After Coker declined appointment as bishop, for reasons not absolutely 
clear. Allen assumed the hisltopric and was instrumental in guiding the church's growth 
until his deathin 1831. 

Although most black Methodists remained with the Methodist Episcopal Church, tire 
AME. for whatever reasons, considerably outgrew its counterpart, tire AFRICAN 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION (AMEZ) CHURCH, founded in tire early 1820s. The 
AME's greatest geographical area of strength was the mid-Atlantic states, but it expanded 
as well into the Midwest, had a few churches in the South, and by 1850s had established 
a presence in California. The greatest AME membership growth, as with other blaek 
bodies foinred before I860, occurred as the denomination extended into the South during 
the CIVIL WAR. By I860 the church had only about twenty thousand members, located 
mainly in the northeast: by 1876 it had increased tenfold to approximately two hundred 
thousand members. By 1890 clearly 75 percent of all AME members lived in tire for ns: r 
Confederacy. The AME. furthermore, spread outside the United States into Canada. 
Haiti, and other pans of the Caribbean, and as early as the 1820s had established a 
presence in SIERRA LEONE. West Africa. Its presence in foreign lands would increase 
in the late 1800s and the twentieth century, especially in western and southern Africa and 
the Caribbean. 

Like other independent black religious bodies, the AME Church represented the 
capacity of African Americans to survive and govern themselves aput from the system of 
SLAVERY. The AME was clearly among tire most vigorous leaders in the fight against 
the slave system. Richard Allen organized the National Negro Convention movement, a 
group of black leaders discussing issues of pressing concern to tire race, which held its 
first meeting in "Mother Bethel" Church in 1830. The Denmark Vcsey Conspiracy to 
rebel violently against the slave system was planned in and with the supprrt of members 
of the AME congregation in Charleston. South Carolina in 1822. Morris Biown. rumored 
to be among the conspirators, escaped to the north and became the second bishop in the 
AME Church. Members of the AME gave help and safe haven to those escaping slavery, 
publicly spoke against it. condemned it in print, and in other ways registered their moral 
disdain for the system <see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF>. 

The AME Church has also been a strong advocate for civil rights for the African 
American population. Its clerical and lay members figured prominently in the 
Reconstruction and post-Reconstruction activities in the South. Henry M.Tumer helped 
to found the Republican Party in Georgia, served as postmaster, and was elected to. but 
later expelled from, the state senate. Richard Harvey Cain of South Carolina participated 
in live slate reconstruction convention and held a U.S. congressional seat. Although some 
advocated emigration to Africa or oilier places in tlsc late 1800s and early 1900s. most 
AME leaders and spokespersons insisted on claiming their American citizenship despite 
increasing segregation and disfranchisement. Reverdy C.Ransom called for a SOCIAL 
GOSPEL approach to solving society ills and was heavily involved in ecumenical 
activities to secure broad black religious support for tackling injustice. The modem 
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CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT also found strong support in the AME. represented by 
prominent individuals such as Oliver Brown. tike lead plaintiff in the pivotal Brown i. 
Topeka. Kansas Board of Education case; Daisy Bates of the Little Rock school 
desegregation efforts; and Roy Wilkins of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

As tike nation entered the post-Civil Rights Era of the late 1960s. 1970s. and 1980s. 
the emergence of BLACK THEOLOGY sought to combine MARTIN LUTHER KING 
JR.'S conviction that the true understanding of Christianity included the commitment to 
freedom and justice with the by then deceased Malcolm X's views of black nationalism, 
self-help, and racial pride. JAMES H.CONE. a professor at Union Theological Seminary 
and an AME member, became the chief spokesperson for Black Theology in his many 
books and articles on race, religion, and human liberation. Jacquely n Grant, another AME 
member, in her contributions to the rise of WOMANIST THEOLOGY, critiqued both 
FEMINIST THEOLOGY and Black Theology, ultimately prompting a considerable 
segment of the advocates of both schools of thought to incorporate more clearly and 
decisively the concerns of black and other women of color. Regarding issues of gender, 
the AME. as most Christian churches, has a mixed record. Sarah Ann Hughes was 
ordained deacon by an annual conference in the 188 l>». but that ordination was later 
rescinded by the denomination. In the late 1940s the AME Church officially approved 
ordination at every rank of the ministry for women. In the 1990s the denomination 
elected its first woman bishop, itself a first among black Methodist denominations. 

The AME Church at the dawn of the twenty-first century continued its membership 
growth and involvement in the quest of human justice. 
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AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
ZION CHURCH 


The African Methodist Episcopal Zion lAMEZ) Church, one of seven major groups in 
AFRICAN AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM, shares basic episcopal polity, church 
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discipline, and Wesleyan theology with other American Methodists, although it has 
always shown greater openness than most Methodist counterparts to the role of laypeople 
and demonstrated a greater openness to women's leadership, including PREACHING. 
With roots traceable back to the 1790s. the AMEZ in tike early 1820s broke from tike 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and pursued EVANGELISM, civil freedom and justice. 
ECUMENISM, and MISSIONS, officially adding Zion” to its title in 1848. By 2000 the 
AMEZ had about 1.3 million members. 6.<XX) ordained clergy. 12 active bishops, and 
2.900 churches in the UNITED STATES, the CARIBBEAN. CANADA. South America, 
and west AFRICA. It also had thirteen general officers and heads of departments 
tincluding Publishing. Christian Education, and Public Affairs), a Judicial Council. 
Connectional Lay Council, and the Woman's Home and Overseas Missionary Society. It 
sponsors four colleges: Livingstone College (North Carolina). Lomax-Hannon Junior 
College (Alabama). Clinton Junior College (South Carolina!, and the AME Zion 
Community College University (Liberia!: one theological seminary : Hood Theological 
Seminary (North Carolina): and four major publications: The Slur of Zi<m newspaper, the 
AMEZ Quarterly Review. tike Missionary Sen. and the Church School Herald. 

African Americans were found among the earliest Methodist churches, attracted to 
their EVANGELICALISM, and their frequent antislavery teachings and concern for 
others disadvantaged (see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). By the late 1780s the earlier 
antislavery tenor of white Methodists was diminishing, segregation in church services 
increasing, and the resistance to black ministerial rights remaining firm. Protesting racial 
prejudice, some black Methodists began worshipping separately from tike John Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church in New York City in 1796. while still affiliated with the 
denomination. These earliest Zion leaders included Frances Jacobs. Peter Williams. 
William Miller, and William Brown. Shortly, members of the original African Chapel 
meeting place built the Mother Zion African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, which 
was incorporated in 1801 . 

The Mothei Zion, tire Asbury Church, also in New York City, and congregations from 
Long Island. Pennsylvania, and Connecticut formed a society and by 1820 were 
requesting recognition as an annual conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Encountering opposition to their pioposal from the New York Annual Conference, these 
churches lie Id a conference in 1821 and elected James Varick superintendent. By 1824 
the Zion Methodists had made a decisive, clear break with the mother denomination. 
Varick continued serving as bislmp or superintendent until 1828 when he was replaced by 
the Southern-boin Christopher Rush, who served for two decades. 

With slower growth than its counterpart, the AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
(AME) CHURCH, the AMEZ expanded by I860 into New York state, tike New England 
states, and Canada and claimed affiliations in the District of Columbia. Maryland. 
Delaware. Pennsylvania. New Jersey, and Ohio. In the early 1820s the AMEZ had 6 
churches and about 1.500 members, nearly 1.700 members in 1831. and less than 5.000 
by I860, although the CIVIL WAR era occasioned sharp membership growth for the 
AMEZ and ocher independent black religious groups. Tl*e AMEZ had 3CXMXX) members 
in 1884. 450.(XX) in 18%. and 700.000 in 1916. During the 1880s and 1890s Zion came 
within KX).O(K) members of equaling the membeiship of the AME. Geographically, tike 
center of Zion's membership shifted from the Northeast to the South, with North Carolina 
becoming Zion's greatest single area of strength. Like other postwar black religious 
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groups, however. Zion continued its expansion westward imo slates such as Texas. 
Kansas. Oregon. California, and Nevada, and into the Caribbean. South America, and 
western Africa. 

Zion’s history is full of notable individuals. Denominational historians have included 
Christopher Rush, the second bishop. J.J.Moore. James W.Hood, and the twentieth- 
century David Bradley and William J.Walls. Antislavery forces included Zionites. The 
renowned abolitionist FREDERICK DOUGLASS started his public speaking career as an 
AMEZ exhortcr. Harriet Tubman, the conductor on the Underground Railroad, became a 
lifelong memhci of the denomination. Bishop John J.CIinton was a great promoter, 
organizer, and agent of missions among the fieedpeoplc. James Walker Hood was a 
church organizer, civil rights spokesperson, active in Reconstruction era politics, and an 
active bishop for forty-four years. Sarah Pettey during live 1890s was a strong advocate of 
equal rights for women in the chuivh and society. TEMPERANCE, and women's 
suffrage. With clerical or dination denied most Protestant women during live late 1800s 
and early 1900s. Zion women secured this right in 1898 when Mary J.Small was ordained 
elder. Othei prominent women ministers were Julia Foote, an author and Holiness 
advocate ordained in tl»e 1890s as deacon and as elder in live early 1900s. and Florence 
Spearing Randolph, who enjoyed a long preaching and pastoral career in the twentieth 
century. 

Historic ally the AMEZ has faced a number of crucial issues. 

(I) A strong rivalry has existed between it and the larger and slightly oldei AME for 
membership and status as the oldest black denomination. 

<2) Between 1852 and 1860 the AMEZ experi enced a schism over the respective 
authority of bishops. The 1860 reconciliation recognized that all bishops held equal 
authority. 

t.Vi After the Civil War the AMEZ defined its bishopric in line with other Methodists by 
dropping the term "superintendent” and electing bishops for life lor later retirement) 
without their having to stand for reelection quadrennially. 

<4) From the Civil War period into the twenty-first century, the AMEZ discussed merger 
with the AME and the Christian Methodist Episcopal <CME) Church, and considered 
pan-Methodist consolidations with other American Methodists. During live early 
twenty-first century the AMEZ appeared near a successful union with tl»c CME 
<5) Ecumenically Zion has paiticipated in world-w ide Methodist meetings, the 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
the 1960s CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT, and joint activities with other black 
denominations. 

Barring merger or sons: unseen calamity, the AMEZ promises to continue its strong 
presence well into live future. 

See also Bishop and Episcopacy. Black Methodists. Methodism. North America 
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SANDY DWAYNE MARTIN 


AFRICAN THEOLOGY 


African Theology Defined 

African Christian theology is a discourse in which African theologians in different parts 
of the continent and representing different denominational and cultural traditions 
reaiticulate tike content and meaning of the Christian faith in and through tike mediation of 
African culture to make it relevant to African people. 

Insofar as it is Christian. African theology claims a legitimate place in tike ecumenical 
history of the church. At least fomially, it stands in continuity with, on one hand, the 
theologies of the early church fathers. Augustine. Cyprian. Athanasius, and Teitullian. 
On lire other hand. African theology is also historically continuous with tire Catholie 
theologies from tire Middle Ages and tire Council of Trent into the modem period, and 
with the theological perspectives of tire Protestant Reformations of the sixteenth century 
and their modem offshoots. Insofar as it is African, African theology claims historical 
continuity with African uaditional teligious and cultural beliefs. 


African Theology and lire Reformation 

If African Christian theology is marked by a profound pluralism both in its contemporary 
expression as well as in its historical derivation, then it follows that tire variety, range, 
and complex relationships among the cuirent and historical aspects of its identity make 
its depiction in terms of any one historical tradition (Catholie. Protestant. Orthodox) 
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rather difficult. To l>e sure. African theology has a strong Protestant identity evidenced in 
some of its basic commitments, which include an emphasis on the BIBLE as the sole 
authority in nutters of faith: the sinfulness of humanity: the belief that SALVATION is 
available only through FAITH in the GRACE and power of Christ and not primarily 
through human effort: the PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS, and other confessional 
claims generally associated with Protestant Christianity in its traditional forms. However, 
the Protestant identity of African theology is not necessarily traceable to the Protestant 
REFORMATION of the sixteenth century in a straightforward way. First. African 
Protestantism was mediated through Protestant missionaries in the context of 
CoLONIAI.lSM. This meant that missionaries did not always distinguish between their 
own colonial cultures and the Eurocentric religious confessions tliey represented. Thus 
today Protestant African theology is often an odd mixture of aspects of European and 
American culture and some Reformation principles. Second, the reception of Protestant 
Christianity, indeed of all Christianity in Africa, was more or less in terms of prevailing 
African thought patterns and cultural frameworks despite missionary effoits. The result 
was a hybrid, heavily inflected African Protestantism that consisted of elements of 
African traditions. European culture, and Refoimation theologies. 


African Protestantism 

The Protestant identity in African theology is most clearly evident in tike African 
reception of Christianity, which in a fundamental sense was informed by a deep 
“protestant” thrust of its own. Africans vigorously protested against the colonialism that 
was so much an integral part of the missionary effort and also against missionary 
tutelage. Like the reformers of the sixteenth century. African Christians persistently and 
programmatically demanded religious and political freedom. When that protest was 
suppressed or ignored, as it often was. Africans broke away in large numbers not only 
from Catholicism but also from the mainline Protestant denominations and set up their 
own ccelesial institutions. 


African Instituted Churches 

Breakaway churches carried with them something of the teaching and beliefs of their 
patent denominations, albert in modified form and often reinterpreted in the light of their 
own needs and new-found freedom. The rise of the so-called independent church 
movement throughout the continent was the result. AFRICAN-INSTITUTED 
CHURCHES (as they arc sometimes calledt are now regarded as the bona fide expression 
of a true African Protestant spirit. They have been compared both to tl»c Donatists of the 
early church and also to the radical reformers of the sixteenth century. As with the latter, 
their theologies emphasize less the formal role of the Bible, the creeds, and the 
SACRAMENTS than the creative work of God's Spirit among believers. It is in live 
African-Instituted Churches that many theologians on the continent find inspiration for 
defining an African difference in theology, a difference marked by a multiple sense of 
Protestantism: in the historical sense inherited from missionary Christianity: in the sense 
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of being a real protest against tbe theological as well as cultural shortcomings of that 
inheritance: and in the prophetic sense of being a protest against colonialism. In addition. 
African feminist theologies and the black theologies of SOUTH AFRICA have all 
exhibited the same spirit of religious and political protest (see FEMINIST THEOLOGY. 
BLACK THEOLOGY>. In all these senses African theology, according to its Protestant 
advocates, embodies and in its own way perpetuates tbc legacy of protest initialed by 
MARTIN LUTHER and others in the sixteenth century. 

Some of the leading Piotcstant African theologians are John Mbiti (Kenya). Kwamc 
Bediako (Ghana). J.N.K.Mugambi. Gwinyai H.Mu/orewa. John S. Pobcc. Musa Dube. 
Kwcsi Dickson. Itumeleng Mosato. and Mercy Oduyoye. Their major writings are cited 
below. 
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EDWARD P.ANTONIO 


AGRICOLA, MICHAEL (C. 1507-1557) 


Finnish reformer Agricola, reformer and father of Finnish literature, was born around 
1507 in lire parish of Pernaja (Swedish Pemii) in the province of Uusimaa (Swedish 
Nyland) about 70 kilometers east of Helsinki. His mother tongue was no doubt the 
Swedish common in the province, but very soon he acquired the masterly command of 
Finnish shown in his literary work. 

Son of a well-established peasant and of blight intelligence. Michael was sent to 
school in Wiborg. There he acquainted himself with the ideas of humanism and the 
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REFORMATION, which were already well known in the southern side of the Gulf of 
Finland in the Baltic countries. At school he took for himself the name "Agricola.'' 
common in humanist circles in GERMANY. 

In 1528 Agricola was appointed as the secretary of Martin Skytte. the first bishop in 
Turku after the Reformation. Skytte was a devout Dominican friar, but an Erasntian 
reformist with respect for new ideas. In 1531. he sent the first Finnish students to 
Wittenberg. Agricola bought a Latin postil or book of sermons, of the reformer 
MARTIN LUTHER, was ordained, and left for Wittenberg in October 1536. He attended 
the lectures of Luther and PHILIPP MELANCHTHON and translated the New 
Testament into Finnish with the help of a pair of fellow Finnish students. 

Agricola received his doctorate in April 1539. Provided with letters of 
recommendation from Luther and Melanchthon. he was made the headmaster of the 
school in Turku and the canon of tire cathedral chapter. The bishop was grow ing old and 
decrepit, and Agricola became the de facto leader of the diocese of Turku in the 1540s. 

Martin Skytte died in 1550. but king Gustav Vasa left the see vacant, and when it was 
committed to Agricola in 1554. it was not the same as before. The king had divided it 
into two parts. Tire new diocese of Wiborg now composed the eastern pan of Finland. 

Agrieola was a member of the Swedish peace delegation to C/ar Ivan the Terrible in 
Moscow. He died on the return trip on April 9. 1557 and was buried in Wiborg. 

Agricola wrote tire ABC book, the first book in the Finnish language, printed in 
Stockholm in 1543. In addition to the alphabet, it contains tire CATECHISM, based 
mainly on Luther s Small Catechism. Agricola's prayer book (1544) comprises more than 
eight hundred and more than six hundred prayers. Agricola used medieval sources, 
particularly the Mlssale Ahoense of 1488. but also made use of evangelical prayer books. 
He took some prayers from Luther and Melanchthon. and also from Her/og Albrecht von 
Pieussen and Kaspar von Schwenckfeld. He translated in extenso the Prtcationes 
BibUcae of Otto Brunfels and the Pteiauones aliquot of Erasmus. 

The New Testament was published in 1548. a book of seven hundred pages in quarto 
and with one hundred woodcuts. The work contains two forewords, as well as prefaces 
for all tire books of New Testament except tire last. The Gospel forewords arc from 
Jerome: Agricola translated them from Erasmus's New Testament. Other prefaces are 
from Luther's BIBLE. More than five hundred marginal glosses come from Luther, too. 
In prefaces and glosses. Agricola revised his sources, making deletions and additions. 

Agrieola repotted that Ire translated "partly from Greek and partly from Latin. German 
and Swedish books." He used the Greek Latin edition from Erasmus, the Vulgate. 
Luther’s Bible, the Swedish New Testament published in 1526 and the so-called Gustaf 
Vasa's Bible of 1541. Agrieola made use of all his basic texts. The influence of Greek 
and Latin is evident especially in the Gospels, whereas in translating the Epistles. 
Agrieola mostly followed Luther. 

It was Agricola's intention to translate the whole Bible, but the king refused to give a 
penny for the printing of the Finnish books, and the cathedral chapter of Tuiku was 
deprived of its resources. Nonetheless. Agrieola published tire Psalter and a selection of 
the Old Testament prophets and a Finnish manual and a missal, translated from the works 
of the Swedish reformer OLAUS PETRI. 
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S1MO HEIN1NEN 


ALL-UNION COUNCIL OF 
EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANS- 
BAPTLSTS 


From 1944 to 1989 the largest Protestant denomination in the Soviet Union and. foi this 
peiiod. the only Protestant church with legal status in all Soviet republics was the All- 
Union Council of Evangelical Christians-Baptists (AUCECB). 


Origins 

Three indigenous Protestant movements emerged simultaneously in RUSSIA in live latter 
half of the nineteenth century’ that later would merge in the AUCECB. Factors 
contributing to the growth of Protestantism in tsarist Russia included: (I) the 
disillusionment of some with the Orthodox Church's social conservatism and 
subservience to the state (see ORTHODOXY. EAST ERNl: (2) the social ferment 
surrounding the reforms of Alexander II. (3» the mid-nineteenth century pietistic revival 
(see PIETISM) that spread through and beyond Russia’s German Protestant colonies; |4> 
the publication of the Bible in the Russian vernacular (1876) and its widespread 
distribution: and (5) the peasantry 's increased accessibility to Scripture through growth in 
literacy. 

In the Caucasus beginning in 1867 BAPTIST believers emerged from tire ranks of 
mostly middle-class Molokani. Orthodox schismatics who held beliefs similar to 
Protestants. Although German Baptists played a key role in the conversion of Molokanl. 
Russia's German MENNON1TE and LUTHERAN colonists, under pietistic influences, 
generated a following among Ukrainian and Russian peasants beginning in 1869. 
Detractors called these believers Sltuiulisit because of their regular devotional hours 
(siunden in German I. Finally, between the years of 1874 and 1878. Lord Radstock. a 
PLYMOUTH BRETHREN lay evangelist, won influential and wealthy St. Petersburg 
aristocrats to evangelical faith through compelling preaching in their palaces. Followers 
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of the movcmeni came 10 be called Pashkovites after iheii leader. Guards Colonel Vasilii 
A.Pashkov. who was banished from Russia in 1884. six years after Lord Radstock 
suffered the same fate. 

From tlw 1880s to 1905 Oteiprokurutor of the Holy Synod Konstantin 
P.Pobedonostsev oversaw systematic repression of indigenous Slavic Protestants, 
including arrest, impressment, banishment, internal exile, confiscation of property, and 
the forcible separation of children from parents. The 1905 Revolution led Nicholas 11 to 
issue an Edict of Toleration that brought a brief respite to Russian Protestants, although 
the outbreak of World War 1 in 1914 brought new persecution stemming from 
government suspicions that Russian evangelicals lie Id pro-German sympathies. In 
contrast, the Revolutions of 1917 uslwred in a golden decade of evangelism for 
Evangelical Christians (successors of lire St. Petersburg Pashkovites) and Baptists that 
spread across the country from Ukraine and the Caucasus. 


The Soviet Era 

Factors contributing to evangelical growth in the fust decade of Soviet rule included 111 
the end of Orthodox state-church status. <2i Bolshevik fixation on ORTHODOXY as a 
serious ideological challenge and its assumption that Protestant growth would be at 
Orthodox expense: and (3) the influence of Lenin’s secretary. Vladimir D.Bonch- 
Bruevich. a scholar of SECTARIANISM positively disposed toward Protestants. The 
relative freedom of the years between 1917 and 1927 led to energetic Protestant 
evangelism, publishing, missionary activity, promotion of Sunday schools, and leadership 
training. Whereas Evangelical Christians and Baptists totaled approximately 97.500 in 
1912. by live end of 1928 their numbers exceeded two million members and adherents in 
some 7.<XX> churches. 

Nevertheless, from 1926 forward. Soviet authorities increasingly pressured 
Evangelical Christians and Baptists to forsake their historic PACIFISM in favor of 
military service. In 1929. with the ascendancy of Joseph Stalin and a new draconian law 
on religion. Protestants, along with all religious believers, faced dire persecution: 
wholesale church closures, mass arrests, imprisonments, and executions. Baptist and 
Evangelical Christian central offices closed by 1935 and 1940. respectively, and at most a 
few hundred Protestant churches remained open on the eve of World War 11. 

In 1943 and 1944 Stalin granted modest concessions to Orthodox and Protestant 
believers, apparently to solidify live churches’ support for the war effort and Soviet 
foreign policy. State authorities actually facilitated a meeting of the two major Protestant 
denominations on October 26. 1944. which formed live All-Union Council of Evangelical 
Christians and Baptists. Artninian theology (see ARMIN1AN1SMI was an Evangelical 
Christian contribution that prevailed in the new union, whereas Russian Baptist features 
included stricter membership requirements enforced by excommunication, more precise 
doctrinal formulation, episcopal (centralized) church governance, and less involvement in 
compassionate ministries than was the Evangelical Christian custom. In fact, live slate 
dictated AUCECB episcopal POLITY and disengagement from charitable outreach. In 
addition. Soviet preference for an amalgamation of Protestant groups led a portion of 
Pentecostals to join the AUCECB in 1945. as well as CHURCH OF CHRIST. Brethren. 
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and MORAVIAN congregations in newly annexed territories. Mennonites entered the 
union in 1963. 

By 1947 the AUCECB’s Bratsky Vestnik IFraternal Herald / was reporting 350.000 
members in 3.(XX) congregations, with additional adherents numbering 3.5 million. 
However, the Khrushchev antireligious campaign (1959-1964) spelled another disaster 
for the denomination: authorities closed approximately half of all ECB churches and 
precipitated a painful denominational split over the issue of church-state collaboration. 
Dissidents, or Inhsiailvnlki. who charged AUCECB had sold out to state demands to 
quell "unhealthy missionary tendencies." formed their own Council of Churches of 
Evangelical Christians-Baptists (CCECB). with a peak membership of perhaps I55.CKX) 
in 1965. Tire period 1964 to 1988 witnessed a state carrot-and-stiek approach to ECB 
churches: permission in 1968 for an AUCECB correspondence course for pastoral 
training as opposed to numerous arrests of CCECB pastors and systematic harassment of 
unregistered congregations. Dissidents struck back with voluminous underground 
publishing and a remarkably effective Council of Prisoners’ Relatives that regularly fed 
protests to the West. 


(Hasnau and Perestroika 

Between 1987 and 1989 freedoms granted under Gorbachev’s policy of glasnost 
(openness) spelled dramatic improvements lot Evangelical Christians-Baptists and oilier 
believers: the release of all prisoners of conscience: an end to shortwave radio jamming: 
impoiis and in-country printings of Bibles in the millions: the icvival of organized 
Christian charity, public evangelism, mission activity, and seminary education: the 
dismantling of the atheist establishment: and in 1990. the legal codification of the new 
religious liberty in national and republic-level legislation. The AUCECB itself underwent 
perestrvikii (restructuring) as its 1990 Congress (1) elected 44-year-old Ukrainian Grigori 
Koniendant to succeed older leaders closely associated with Soviet church-state 
arrangements: and (2) changed its name to Union of Evangelical Christians-Baptists. 
Less-positive developments from an ECB perspective included the wholesale exodus 
from the denomination of Pentccostals and Mennonites: a shift from all-union to 
republic-level governance; and difficulties in overcoming a longstanding siege mentality, 
social separatism, legalism, and pastoral authoritarianism. Tl»e Euro-Asiatic Federation of 
Unions of Evangelical Christians-Baptists. formed in 1993. serves only as a consultative 
and coordinating body, in effect illustrating the transfer of denominational authority from 
the former AUCECB to the republic-level ECB unions. With the formation of many new 
Protestant denominations and substantial emigration of ECB faithful to the West, live 
denomination also faced a considerable challenge in disciplining and retaining new 
believers. Further troubles came in 1997 in the form of a restrictive Russian law on 
religion that spelled serious discrimination and harassment for non-Orthodox faiths. 

Evangelical Christian-Baptist membership dropped from 550.tXX) in the mid-1980s to 
208.705 in 1991. rebounding to 344.805 by 2(X)I for all post-Soviet republics combined. 

See also Communism: Evangelicalism: Church: Pentecostalism 
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MARK R.ELLIOTT 


ALLEN, RICHARD (1760-1831) 


African American freedman. social leader, and firsi bishop of ihe AFRICAN 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. Born a slave in Pennsylvania. Allen grew up and 
matured in Delaware. As a teenager Ire attended prayer meetings with local Methodists 
(see METHODISM). Impressed with Allen's piety, his master allowed the slave to buy 
his freedom. Allen met leading white Methodist itinerants like Freeborn Garrett son and 
FRANCIS ASBURY. both erities of SLAVERY. In 1783 or 1784. Allen became a lay 
preacher, settling in Philadelphia in 1786 and preaching there at St. George's Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In 1787 he and other blacks left the chuich in protest over racism. 
Allen exercised leadership skills in Philadelphia's Free African Society (1787-1794) and 
in the Bethel African Methodist Church (established I794i. where he preached although 
still unordained. Bethel Chuich attracted the attention of notable Methodists like Asliury 
and Thomas Coke, and Allen was ordained a deacon by Asbury in 1799. Allen's public 
service was important to both black and w hite Philadelphians. 

Continuing struggles with white Methodists led blacks to form the African Methodist 
Episcopal (A.M.E.) Chuich in 1816. and its conference chose Allen as bishop. Under his 
leadership the church gained members in several states, initiated MISSIONS in AFRICA 
and HAITI, and opposed the plans of the AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY to 
expatriate free blacks. Allen's publications are few : a Nanaiive (1794). co-authored w ith 
Absalom Jones, concerning a yellow fever epidemic in Philadelphia: a hymn hook 
(1801): a Life < 18331; and several addresses, letters, and sermons. 

Modem views of Allen have been influenced by an explosion of interest in the man 
and the A.M.E. Church, beginning in the late nineteenth century and continuing to the 
mid-twentieth centuiy. Allen emerged as a master organi/er in African American society, 
providing leadership for a people seeking a group identity and collective progress. Thus 
the emphasis was on Allen’s defense of blacks' actions in live yellow fever epidemic, his 
leadership of black Christians out of an unfair congregation and finally into an 
independent denomination, and his financial acumen, which allowed him to purchase 
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land for church buildings in Philadelphia. This corporatist approach lo Allen bypassed his 
theology. By the lust third of the twentieth century and the beginning of the twenty-first 
century, conditions wetc right for a consideration of Allen's theological views despite the 
paucity of his texts. Both BLACK THEOLOGY and renewed attention paid to the 
originating acts of live United States in the 1770s and 1780s. in which Philadelphia was 
the center of activity, have encouraged a clearer view of Allen's theology. Tl»e difficulty 
posed by the shortage of extant documents is compounded by Allen's claim in his 1830 
autobiography always to have preached a simple faith without doctrine. This claim is 
implausible because Allen joined the Methodists at a time when PREDESTINATION 
was being hotly debated and when the majority of Methodists were choosing the 
ARMINIANISM of JOHN WESLEY, although a minority remained committed to 
CALVINISM. Moreover, most articulate black Christians from 1760 to 1820 were 
Calvinists. Living in Philadelphia, the intellectual and religious crossroads of North 
America, Allen could scarcely have been unaware of these circumstances. It is possible 
that in 1830 he intended to avoid stirring up conflict over doctrine because he knew 
Arminianism had triumphed so thoroughly over Calvinism in North American religion. 

The evidence, sketchy as it is. suggests that Allen preached an amalgamation of 
Calvinist and Arminian doctrines. The covenant between God and a chosen people, a 
staple of PURITANISM, appeared in his writings on the yellow fever epidemic. Blacks 
were a people in covenant with God and they were able to avoid the moral coiruption 
attendant on the social disorder caused by the disease because they kept the temis of the 
covenant. Tl>e reformed hcait. which was common to JONATHAN EDWARDS and free¬ 
will Christians, appeared prominently in his writings. Affection, benevolence, and 
virtue—all signs of a reformed hcait—should lead to equality among the races. The 
freedom of live will in the matter of personal salvation, the centerpiece of Wesleyan 
Methodism, was implied throughout Allen's writings. Belief in the ability of ordinary 
people to turn to God without a long period of preparation was crucial to the success of 
the Methodists and the BAPTISTS, both black and white, in preaching to African 
Americans in the late eighteenth century and the nineteenth century. In preaching these 
doctrines. Allen would have had one foot in the world of his black pee is and the other in 
the new African American religious sphere of the nineteenth century. 
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JOHN SAILLANT 


ALLEN, ROLAND (1868-1947) 


English missionary. Roland Allen was born in Bristol. England. The youngest of five 
children, he was orphaned at an early age when his father, an Anglican priest, died in 
Belize City. Biitish Honduras, now Belize. Allen was educated at St. John's College. 
Ox foul, and at Leeds Clergy Training Sehool for Anglo-Catholies. Ordained as a deacon 
in 1892. he went to north CHINA in 1895 as a missionary of the "High Church" 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL (SPG). His. assignment was to 
a small school in Peking, where he studied Mandarin, trained catechists, served as a 
district missionary, and acted as chaplain to the British Legation. When the Boxer 
Rebellion broke out in June 1900 he. along with the foreign community, remained under 
siege at the British compound until relief came tw o months later. 

Returning to ENGLAND for furlough, he married Maty Beatrice Carlton in 1901 and 
they had two children. Priscilla and John. He had no sooner returned to China with his 
new family when, after a few short months, his health broke and he was forced to return 
home in 1903. Allen then accepted the position as parish priest of Chalfont St. Peter in 
Buckinghamshire. Resigning in 1907 over an issue he called 'baptismal rigorism." he 
never held another official Anglican position, but became a voluntary, nonpaid priest, the 
subject he proposed in his last major work. The Cose for Voluntary Clergy. Many 
believed this was a turning point for him and the beginning of his "real" ministry. Until 
his death forty years later, he earned his living by writing or in other ways. 

After this brief missionary and pastoral experience. Ire radically reassessed his 
THEOLOGY and VOCATION. Concerned about tire paternalism practiced in China he 
published Missionary Methods: St. Paul's or Oars' in 1912 and Missionary Principles in 
1913. which have become classics in tire study of mission methodology and strategy. 
Often referred to as a radical proponent of the Three-Seifs" indigenous church principles 
as espoused by Henry Venn. RUFUS ANDERSON. John Nevius. and others, he argued 
that they did not go far enough. Allen called for an additional spiritual dimension, the gift 
of the Holy Spirit in mission, and articulated this in Pentecost and the World: The 
Revelation of the Holy Spirit in the Acts of the Apostles. ~ In his understanding tire Acts 
of tire Apostles constitutes a missionary book and can be understood only in the context 
of the Holy Spirit in mission. He described tire gift of tire Holy Spirit of Acts 2 as 
enabling the recipients to preach Christ to people of every nation. 

In 1914 Allen met Sidney J.W.Clark. a wealthy Congregationalist. who enlisted him to 
work for the envisioned Survey Application Trust (SAT) and its publishing ami. World 
Dominion Press. The Trust's deed of 1918 was laid down with tire purpose of applying 
Clark’s indigenous church principles asserted in his pamphlet-, and perpetuating Allen's 
MISSIOLOGY. The surveys advocated by Clark and Thomas Cochrane did trot capture 
his interest: instead. Allen's attention was focused in tire quality of work where mission 
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activity was already established. His major contribution to the Trust came in his 
numerous writings. These writings greatly influenced the exposition of indigenous church 
principles that have become a major component in contemporary Protestant mission 
strategy, particularly among Evangelicals and Pentccostals. 

Allen called for a mission strategy based on St. Paul's New Testament principles. 
Following this reasoning Ire insisted that they should he biblical and normative for all 
times and contexts. In 1927 he published The Sptmianeous Expansion of the Church and 
I he Causes Whuh Hinder It. in which he stated, 'if the church is to he indigenous it must 
spring up in the soil from the very first seeds planted.... (I|f we want to see spontaneous 
expansion we must establish native churches free from our control" <pp. 4-5 >. However, 
his fellow clergymen did not undeistand or approve of this radical thinking. A mission 
theorist ahead of his time, he once remarked to his son that his works would not Ire 
appreciated until around I960. 

The Allens emigrated to Kenya in 1931 to live near their two children where he 
resided until his death in 1947. He resigned from public ministry and thereafter 
celebrated tire sacraments only in his home. In his late years he became embittered and 
depressed over the fact that his ideas were all too often dismissed as impractical and 
unpalatable, resulting from his irritating and stinging criticisms of the mission policies of 
the Anglican Church. Allen's primary value lies in the area that most irritated tire church 
leaders of his own day: the persistence of precisely those theological issues that are most 
easily evaded because current practice is called into question. Evangelicals continue to 
read his works and Ecumenists are now discovering those treasures. Not without his 
critics both then and now. Allen's influence has made a profound and lasting impatet on 
missiology. 

See also Anglicanism. Anglo-Catholicism. Deaconess. Deacon. Ecumenism: Missions 
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ALLINE, HENRY (1748-1784) 


American evangelist. Bom in Newport. Rhode Island, on June 14. 1748. Alline moved 
north with hi.s family and other New England planters at age twelve to what would 
become Falmouth township. Nova Scotia. Because of the absence of educational and 
religious institutions in a frontier environment. Alline developed his innate intelligence 
and interest in religion and theology by immersing himself in devotional literature. After 
struggling for several years with a strong sense of sin and guilt. Ire experienced a full 
assurance of salvation on March 26. 1775. and shortly thereafter, a call to ministry. In 
keeping with the Congregationalist tradition of a learned ministry (see 
CONGREGATIONALISM), he proceeded to New England for theological training, only 
to be forced back by travel difficulties arising from the outbreak of the American 
rebellion. Deciding to defy convention, he began to preach and travel, organizing a 
number of New Light churches in the Annapolis Valley, two of which ordained him as an 
evangelist on April 6. 1779. Preaching the need for a "new birth.” and with little interest 
in church finances and institutional organization, he was constantly on the move, 
covering most of Nova Scotia, and the settled parts of what became New Brunswick, 
before finally in 1783 heading south to New England. A few months later, on February 2. 
1784. he died of consumption in North Hampton. New Hampshire. 

During his short ministry Ire wrote many hymns, which were posthumously collected, 
reprinted several times in the United States, and ased by Benjamin Randall <1749-18081 
and the FREE WILL BAPTISTS. The churches Alline organized either collapsed after 
his death or joined the Regular Baptists, thereby breaking with his controversial anti- 
Calvinist theology (see CALVINISM). Expounded in his major works. Two miles, on 
some of the most Important and much disputed points of divinity (1781), and a pamphlet. 
The anii-tnulitionalist (c. 1783). Alline’s thought was influenced bv writer WILLIAM 
LAW (1686-1761) and religious mystic JACOB BOEHME (1575-1624). His 
antimaterialism, mysticism, egalitarianism, and his conviction that God's universal love 
enabled all human-kind to be saved, appealed to Nova Scotia's frontier population 
disoriented by immigration and war. Historians have depicted Alline. therefore, as the 
apolitical leader of an early popular movement, who through religious language and 
experience offered hope and meaning during a time of political and social crisis. 
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ALTARS 


One of three liturgical centers in Christian churches, along with the pulpit and the 
baptismal font, the altar consists of a mens/i. or single slab, placed horizontally atop a 
solid base or set of supporting columns and used during worship to support the elements 
of the Eucharist. 


Pre-Reformation Altars 

Christian altars derive from the stone altars upon which Roman and Jewish priests made 
animal sacrifices and placed offerings. The double meanings of sacrifice and offering, or 
gift, have variously informed Christian use of the altar throughout history, depending on 
changing understandings of the Eucharist. As the Eucharistic meal came to symbolize the 
sacrifice of Christ, the altar service or Mass was viewed as tire reenactment of that 
sacrifice, and the altar was considered the holiest place within a church. With the doctrine 
of TRANSUBSTANTIATION. the significance of the altar and site of this miraculous 
transformation expanded exponentially, and Christians indicated live holiness of the altar 
with consecration rituals, placement in the chancel, and the use of veils to shield it from 
view. By the medieval period live altar's significance was indicated by a ciborium <a 
canopy placed above it), rood screens, elaborate sculptural programs ornamenting the 
base, retables, or structures rising from it and displaying scenes and figures, and reredos 
or large screens of niches filled with statuary that covered the wall behind it. Because 
altars were used to inter live bodies of saints or other relics, their sanctity was further 
enhanced. This practice lengthened the altar from its earlier near-square form to an 
oblong several feet longer than its width, a form that came to be known as the "coffin" 
style in later years. Christian altars have been constructed of either stone or wood since 
the early church. 


Altar Controversy during the Reformation 

The primacy of the altar as the holiest liturgical center and worship focus endured from 
the second century to the sixteenth, when it was challenged by the REFORMATION 
substitution of the Word for the sacrament os the focus of worship. MARTIN LUTHER, 
who slightly modified tire mystical view of the Eucharistic transformation, substituting 
the presence for the body of Christ in the elements, relocated the celebrant behind the 
altar during the service and distributed both elements to the laity. These alterations 
significantly demystified the meanings associated with the altar, which 1 .cither argued 
was not inherently sacred. Nevertheless, he did retain the altar and renamed the Eucharist 
serv ice the "sacrament of the altar." JOHN CALVIN, who understood the meaning of the 
socialism in terms of live elements’ instrumentality in sealing God's covenant and in 
their signification of Christ's promise, also retained the altar and performed roost of the 
service, except for the sermon, from behind it. 
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More radical rcfomwrs. however, aiiaeked ihe altar as they condemned the doctrine of 
transuhstantiation. The elaborate decoration of altars also enraged many who launched 
iconoclastic assaults on altar sculptures and reredos. HULDRYCH ZWINGLI. countering 
the real presence theology with one emphasizing Christ's gift of grace and the gallwring 
of a spiritual community, attempted to re-create the setting of the primitive church by 
substituting a communion table for the altar. In the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, the substitution of a table for tlw altar appealed strongly to Reformed groups, 
as did placing the table within the body of tlw gathered congregation. During the reign of 
ELIZABETH I. churchwardens in tlw CHURCH OF ENGLAND often moved the table, 
which normally stood altarlike in the chancel, to tlw center of the nave for communion 
services. This altar/table interchangeability corresponded to Anglican willingness to view 
the sacrament as both a sacrifice and a gift. In 1616. however. WILLIAM LAUD'S 
directives relocated the table to the chancel and required that rails be placed around it. 
thus redefining it as a sacred altar despite cries of “popery ' from Puritans. 


Changing Significance of the Altar 

After the Reformation, groups that viewed the Eucharist elements as containing some 
form of the mystical presence of Christ usually retained the altar, whereas those who 
argued that the essential spiritual nature of Christ could not be contained w ithin material 
form tended to discard altars. Yet a brief historical survey demonstrates that a high 
church/altar and low church/ table dichotomy never fully characterized Protestant use of 
these furnishings. 

Humanistic philosophy and pursuit of reason in the eighteenth century fostered a 
classical aesthetic that downplayed the role of the mystical presence and shifted worship 
toward the Word. In Anglican churches designed by CHRISTOPHER WREN and James 
Gibb, highly decorated pulpits eclipsed altars as tlw most significant liturgical centers 
even t(sough altars retained pride of place in the chancel. In Lutheran churches, pulpits 
similarly outshone altars. 

The nineteenth eentuiy brought a renewed stature to the altar. Adherents of the 
German Reformed. Merccrsbcrg theology produced ornamented altars in western 
Pennsylvania. Scandinavian Lutherans enhanced their altars with tetables consisting of 
framed paintings of Christ. Anglican and Anglo-Catholic churches embraced the 
elaborate altars of tlw Gothic period, encouraging ftgural sculpture and reredos. 
Moreover, as Reformed denominations including Congregationalists. Presbyterians. 
BAPTISTS, and Methodists embraced the Gothic Revival, many congregations replaced 
their communion tables with ornamented altars to consistently apply the architectuial 
style. No paiallel shift in doctrine toward a sacrificial understanding of the sacrament 
accompanied this use. however. The application of what was perceived as an authentic 
historical style outweiglwd tlwologieal understandings of liturgical furnishings. 

Renewed interest in formalist worship and altars also characterized the early twentieth 
century. Architect Ralph Adams Cram, piopounding Gothic forms as most appropriate to 
Christian worship, significantly influenced not only Episcopalians and Lutherans hut also 
liberal Protestant congregations seeking modem worship forms and unity among 
denominations. Many Unitarian. Congregationalist. Baptist, and Prcsbyterian 
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congregations adopted the '‘split-chancel ' liturgical arrangement that featured an altar 
placed in the center of the chancel and flanked by a lectern and pulpit on either side. 
Though made of wood, these altar-tables mimicked medieval "coffin" altars. Again, no 
transformation of doctrine accompanied this use. 

These arrangements remained popular until tire post-World War II ecumenical 
movement, which emphasized community over formalism and embraced the table as a 
symbol of community interaction with Christ. Reformed congregations abandoned 
altaroriented arrangements, and Lutherans. Episcopalians, and even Catholics adopted 
tables as indicative of an accessible, community-oriented religious experience, sometimes 
placing the table in the center of the worship space and arranging seating around it. 
Altars, however, remain in wide use among congregations that embrace liturgical 
foimalism or emphasize Christ's presence in the Eucharist. 

See also Anglicanism: Congregationalism; Presbyterianism. Lutheranism: Methodism: 
Architecture. Church 
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ALTHUSIUS, JOHANNES (1563-1638) 


German political theorist. Althusius was bom in 1563 in the County of Wittgenstein- 
Berleburg and studied at the universities of Cologne and then Basel in SWITZERLAND, 
where he received his doctoral degree in Roman law in 1586. In the same year, he was 
called to the Reformed Academy at Herbom (Hohc Schule) in the County of Nassau- 
Dillenbuig as a member of the Faculty of Law . The academy had been founded two years 
before and immediately attracted studenLs not only from GERMANY, but also from all 
over Europe. The first rector of the academy was Caspar Olevianus. co-author with 
Zacharias Ursinus of the HEIDELBERG CATECHISM. 

In 1592. Althusius was called to the Reformed Academy of Steinfurt. located in 
Westphalia near the border with tire NETHERLANDS. In 1596. the Count of Nassau- 
Dillenburg called him back to Herbom. which in the meantime had been transfened to 
the city of Siegen. Althusius was elected recior in 1599 and again in 1602. when the 
Academy was transferred hack to Hertiorn. 
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Two years later. Althusius gave up Ins academic career to accept an appointment as 
syndic of tlw Reformed city of Emdcn in East Friesland. Emden was one of tlw first cities 
of Germany to adopt the Reformed faith and had become a veritable 'Geneva of the 
North." Althusius remained in Emden for 34 years until his death in 1638. In 1617. he 
was elected elder of the Church of Emden. Combining the functions of syndic and elder. 
Althusius had a position that enabled him to coordinate civil and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction and gave him enormous influence, which in a sense was comparable to that 
of JOHN CALVIN in Geneva. As a city syndic. Althusius defended the rights and 
liberties of the city of Emden and the Frisian estates against the Lutheran count. He tried 
to secure the northern Netherlands' support for his politics. In the end. however, he did 
not succeed in establishing a free Reformed Republic of Emden. 

Althusius’s major work is his Politics (Politlca methodic* dives id), first published in 
Herborn in 1603. This is one of tlw first books on early modern polities and makes him 
one of tlw founding fathers of political science. Tlw central point of Politics is the 
problem of community building. Althusius saw the community not as a result of 
hierarchical power and role concentration, but ratlwr as a dynamic process of consensual 
and social, or. rather, consociational. institutionalizing, which starts with the formation of 
smaller communities and moves to the larger union of the whole. In many respects. 
Althusius's political theory represents an institutional alternative to tlw teachings of his 
older contemporary Jean Bodin: by viewing political authority as founded on smaller 
communities; by attributing sovereignty not to the tuler. but rather to tlw community; by 
limiting sovereign power not only by natural law. but also by positive, especially 
fundamental, law; and. finally, by conceding a right to resist tyrannical government, 
especially if religious freedom is involved. It is in this context that tlw beginning of 
constitutional thought must be sought and not in Bodin's absolutist concept of 
sovereignty- Moreover, the legal and political theoretical requirements for a subsidiary 
and federal concept are formulated here, enabling tlw structural accommodation of 
different community formations in a consociational commonwealth. 

In Politics. Althusius follows the Ramist logic and emphasizes method and systematic 
reasoning. His argumentation relies heavily on the BIBLE and contains thousands of 
quotations, especially from the Old Testament. It is nevertheless a work of political 
theory, not of political theology. Althusius is highly interested in limiting each discipline 
to its own purpose; that is. in differentiating between theological and political reasoning 
or. in other words, between the Christian and the political communities. Notw ithstanding, 
his political theory is deeply influenced by Christian Reformed thinking, especially the 
idea of COVENANT, yet w ithout giving churchmen power over political matters. 

The other main body of Althusius's work is devoted to Roman law and legal theory. 
He began his studies with a little hook cm Roman law in 1586 thins Romani libri duo). 
which was constantly revised and enlarged over many years and. finally, in 1617. 
culminated in a comprehensive theory of justice (Dicaeulogica). 

After the second half of the seventeenth century and the end of the religious wars, the 
work of Althusius to a large extent fell into oblivion. In the last pan of the nineteenth 
century . Otto von Gierke rediscovered Politics and gave a new impetus to tlw research of 
Althusius. Meanwhile, in Geimany. a learned society had been founded (Johannes 
Althusius Getellschaff) devoted to tlw research of the life and works of Althusius and his 
times. The impact of Althusius in recent decades seems to be based on the fact that his 
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political theory has been vastly influential in the shaping of modern republican and 
fedeial governmental patterns, especially in the New World, and even mote on his 
insights into the nature of the political order in general. 
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DIETER WYDUCKEL 


AMANA 


The Amana Church Society is tlw American descendant of lire Community of True 
Inspiration, a mystically oriented pietist sect that foimed in eighteenth-century 
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GERMANY (sec GERMAN GROUPS IN AMERICA). Because of economic pressures 
and religious harassment, the lnspirationists migrated to the United States in the 1840s. 
where they settled in western New York and adopted a communal economic system. 
Later, the lnspirationists migrated to Iowa, renaming themselves the "Amuna Society" 
and eventually established seven geographically proximate villages. In 1932 tire Society 
abandoned its economic communalism and reorganized itself as the "Amana Church 
Society." which continues to gather for worship in Amana’s villages. 


Origins 

Amana's roots lay in Germain PIETISM, a late seventeenth-century reaction to 
mainstream German Protestantism. Inspired by the wiiting of PHll.IPP JAKOB SPENER 
and August Hetman Francke. the Pietists contended that state-sponsored 
LUTHERANISM had lost its evangelical fervor, substituting abstract theological disputes 
for tiue Christian piety. Tire more radical Pietists, called "Separatists.” withdrew from 
their state churches, believing that independent assemblies for worship, or 
CONVENTIQ.ES. provided better contexts for nurturing communion with God. 

Two prominent Separatists. Ebeihard Ludwig Gttiber and Johann Friedrich Rock, 
became tire founders of Amana’s Eutopean precursor, the Community of True 
Inspiration. In 1714 Gtuber and Rock were visited by like-minded t albeit more mystical I 
Pietists who believed that God spoke through divinely inspired human instruments. 
Encouraged by their visitors’ words. Gruber and Rock threw their energies into foiming 
the Community of True Inspiration. Rock himself became a Weit&ug. that is. an inspired 
minister through whom God spoke. Although Gruber never received this gift, he assumed 
the title “Overseer of the Werkzeuge" organizing the association by recoiding its 
DOCTRINE and its behavioral guidelines, which stressed selflessness, sobriety, and 
separation from "worldly" activities. 


Decline. Revival, and Migration 

The Community of True Inspiration suffered decline during the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Gruber died in 1728 and Rock died in 1749. and although the 
lnspirationists had become well organized before their founders' deaths, the lack of 
charismatic leadership took its toll. Some Inspiration!si congregations ceased to exist: 
others declined as their elderly members died off. 

Between 1817 and 1823. however, the appearance of three new Wetkzeuge brought 
revival to the flagging movement. The fust of these piophets was Mic hael Krauscrt, who 
reported a divine inspiration shortly after encountering an Inspiiationist congregation in 
1817. Some members resisted granting Krauscrt status as a Wertzeug. but Olivers at tinned 
his inspiration as a harbinger of revival. Soon. Krausert identified a second Werizeug. 
Barbara Heinemann. who in turn prophesied that Christian Metz would also become 
inspired. By 1824 Metz was the community's only remaining Werk&ug. Krausert left the 
movement in 1819. doubting his own inspiration, and Heinemann lost the gift in 1823 
upon her marriage, which was deemed inappropriate for a Werkzeug. Fortunately for the 
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group. Mel/, was a capable leader, fostering numerical growth uim) a renewed sense of 
purpose. 

In response lo harassment from German authorities, the Inspirationists migrated to the 
United States in 1843 and 1844. settling near Buffalo. New York. Here the Inspirationists 
formed a community separated from the world (sec SECTARIANISM), retaining their 
German language and adopting a relatively strict form of economic communalism. 
Although tl>e Inspirationists had experimented with some forms of economic collec tivism 
before they emigrated, only now did they assign land ownership and the means of 
production to live entire community Isee SOCIALISM). Some private ownership 
remained, and each community member was given a modest spending allowance, 
although members worked at community-owned industries w ithout pay. 

By the mid-1850s. the Inspirationists had constructed four small villages with over one 
thousand residents who worked together, shared community kitchens, and ate communal 
meals. However, the strains of numerical growth and concerns about the world’s 
proximity soon compelled them to search for a more isolated region where they could 
prosper economically and spiritually. This search led them to eastern Iowa, where they 
relocated after 1855. 


The Amalia Society 

The Inspirationists structured their Iowa communities after their New York communities. 
Eventually forming seven small villages, they incorporated under the name “Amana 
Society." a reference to Song of Solomon 4:8 (Amana means "remain faithful"). Tlie 
membership of the Amana Society (leaked in 1881 with some 1.813 numbers. 

Werfceug Christian Met/ continued to exhibit inspired leadership until his death in 
1867. At that point. Barbara Heinemann Landmann assumed Metz's role. Although 
Landmann had lost her inspired status in 1823. she remained with the movement, 
regained her Wertzeug status in 1849. and assumed added autltonty upon Metz's death. 
Even before Metz's death, however, formal leadership structures had developed that 
handled most community issues. A thirteen-member, all-male Great Council managed the 
society's temporal affairs and oversaw its spiritual life. Local councils in each village 
made additional decisions, operating within the Great Council’s guidelines. 

Each of Amana’s seven villages contained one unadorned church building where the 
village's residents gathered for religious services eleven times per week. The congregants 
sat on unpainted, wooden pews, segregated by GENDER. The services, like the 
meetinghouses themselves, were characterized by simplicity and restraint: silent prayers. 
BIBLE Readings, recitations of inspired Amana pronouncements, and unaccompanied, 
chanted HYMNS. According to one observer, live content of Amana's Sunday morning 
serv ices has "not changed appreciably for 150 years ' < Andelson 1997). 


The Great Change 


In many ways, the Amana Society comprised one of America's most successful 
communal experiments, lasting for almost ninety years. By the early twentieth century. 
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however, member commiimem lo economic communalism had become tenuous. 
Younger members in particular found these ways restrictive, and growing financial 
strains intensified the desire for change. Ftnally. a special committee appointed by the 
Great Council palled tire society’s adult members about structural reorganization. With a 
majority of numbers in consent, the Amana Society reorganized itself in 1932. Tire 
society's economic enterprises were converted into a joint stock company, with each 
member becoming a shareholder. The society's religious functions were assigned to tire 
autonomous Amana Church Society, which was governed by elected elders. 

Presently. Amana Church Society members gather for worship only once a week, on 
Sunday mornings. Still, tire society's religious rituals ntiiror earlier concerns about 
simplicity and NONCONFORMITY to the world. Unadorned worship in simple 
meetinghouses, gender-segregated seating, remnants of plain dress—these practices 
continue to attract visitors to eastern Iowa, much as the Old-Order AMISH attract tourists 
to regions of Pennsylvania. Ohio, and Indiana. Unlike the Amish, however, the 
reorganized Amana Church Society has not experienced numerical growth and entered 
the twenty-first century with a membership of 500. one-third of its historic membership 
high. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST CHURCHES 


The American Baptist Churches in the U.S.A. (ABC-USA) is a major Baptist 
denomination in the UNITED STATES consisting of 5.786 churches with about 1.44 
million members <2<X)I statistics!. There are ABC-USA churches in all fifty states: about 
eight hundred of them are dually aligned with another, usually Baptist, denomination. 
The current name was adopted in 1972. From 1950 to 1972 the denomination was known 
as the American Baptist Convention. It was formally established in 1907 as rise Northern 
Baptist Convention, bur it had a long prehistory before its formal, national establishment 
as a denomination. 
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Background 

The fusi Baptist church in America was establislied in 1638 in Providence. Rhode Island, 
with another church soon formed in Newport. Rhode Island in 1648. Although 
BAPTISTS were, then as now. deeply committed to the autonomy of the local churches, 
they also believed deeply in the importance of associational cooperation. By 1670 the 
first regional association was founded I General Six Principle Baptists; see GENERAL 
BAPTISTS). In 1707 the Philadelphia Baptist Association was established by five 
churches, which is the oldest continuing Baptist association in America. This Association 
was very influential and functioned as a virtual national body for its time. In 1742 it 
adopted the Philadelphia Confession of Faith, the first Baptist document of this type in 
America. It sponsored the establishment in Providence. Rhode Island of the first Baptist 
college in America in 1764 (later known as Brown University). 

In the early nineteenth century many Baptist societies and organizations began to 
emerge. In 1800 the Boston Female Society for Missionary Purposes was founded, 
followed in 1802 by the establishment of the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society. 
This society first published in 1803 the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Magazine. 
which remains today as the oldest Baptist periodical in continuous publication. Over the 
years, it had various natives, today it is the official ABC-USA periodical, known since 
1092 as American Baptists in Mission . 

A major development was the formation in 1814 of the General Missionary 
Convention of the Baptist Denomination in the United States for Foreign Missions 
(known also as tlie Triennial Convention, which held its first riveting in 1817). The prime 
organizer of this Convention was Luther Rice (1783-1836). who had sailed for India with 
Adoniram and Ann Judson and others in 1812 (see JUDSON FAMILY>. The Judsons and 
Rice became Baptists on their voyage. The Judsons went to Burma and Rice returned to 
the United States to organize support for them and tlie budding Baptist overseas 
missionary enterprise. In 1846 the Convention was renamed tlie American Baptist 
Missionary Union. 

In 1924 the Baptist General Tract Society was organized in Washington. D.C. Tlie 
name was changed in 1840 to the American Baptist Publication and Sunday School 
Society ("and Sunday School" was dropped in 1845). In tlie 1840s the Society relocated 
to Philadelphia. In 1832 the American Baptist Home Mission Society was begun in New 
York City, organized at the close of a Triennial Convention meeting. In 1833 the New 
Hampshire Baptist Convention approved the New Hampshire Confession of Faith, an 
expression of moderate Baptist CALVINISM, which became very influential in the life 
of Baptists. 

On May 8. 1845 the SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION was founded in Atlanta. 
Georgia, representing a separation of southern Baptist churches from tlie Triennial 
Convention and tlie American Baptist Home Mission Society. The separation was 
prompted by issues related primarily to SLAVERY, the abolitionist movement (see 
SLAVERY. ABOLITION OFi. and denominational structure. 

In the 1850s and 1860s there also emerged separate conferences for various ethnic 
groups (e.g.. the German Baptist Conference in 1851: the Swedish Baptist Conference in 
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1857: the Danish Baptist Conference in 1864), which used ihe languages of the 
immigrants forming these groups. 

In 1853 tike American Baptist Historical Society was established. In 1871 tike 
Woman's American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society was organized, followed by 
separate women's home mission societies for the East and the West in 1877. Also 
significant for Baptists was the publication in 1876 of the first edition of Augustus Henry 
Strong’s II.836-1921) Systematic Theology, which eventually saw eight editions and 
thirty printings. 


Early History <to 1950) 

The many strands of American Baptist life and organization came together on May 17. 
1907 in a meeting in Calvary Baptist Church in Washington. D.C. to organize the 
Northern Baptist Convention (NBC). There were representatives from local churches, 
various associations, the American Baptist Missionary Union, the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, and the American Baptist Publication Society. Thus, there 
emerged formally tike national DENOMINATION now known as the ABC-USA. with 
the organizing groups maintaining their separate identities. Charles Evans Hughes, 
governor of New York, was elected as the first president of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 

In 1908 the NBC became a charter member of the Federal Council of Churches (now 
the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES). In 1910 the American Baptist Missionary 
Union was renamed tike American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. In 1911 the Free Will 
Baptist General Conference isce FREE WILL BAPTISTS) meiged with tike NBC. That 
same year tike NBC created its Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. The East and 
West women's home mission societies, formed in 1877. merged into one organization in 
1913. 

Early in the history of the NBC tike tensions and controversy between 
FUNDAMENTALISM and MODERNISM were growing in the United States, especially 
in Northern Baptist Convention circles. In 1920 the Fundamentalist Fellowship was 
founded, which hoped to get the NBC to adopt tike New Hampshire Confession of Faith. 
This failed in 1922. with the NBC voting instead that the New Testament was the "all 
sufficient ground of faith and practice." This led to the formation of the BAPTIST 
BIBLE UNION in 1923. which was transformed into the GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
OF REGULAR BAPTIST CHURCHES in 1932. a group that formally separated from 
the NBC. The controversy continued within the NBC. and in 1943 the Conservative 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society was formed. In the 1946 NBC annual meeting it became 
clear that this new Mission Society was viewed by the majority as inappropriate. Thus in 
1947 the CONSERVATIVE BAPTIST ASSOCIATION of America was formed, also 
foimally separating from tike NBC. 

Several other events of importance took place as well during these years. In 1921 
Helen Bairett Montgomery 11861-1934) became tike first woman to be president of the 
NBC. In 1924. in honor of the one hundredth anniversary of the American Baptist 
Publication Society, the Society published Montgomery's English translation of the 
Greek New Testament (the only other woman to have done this was Julia E. Smith in 
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1876). In (hat ycai also ihc publication aim of the Society became known as Judson 
Press. Also in 1921 the National Laymen's Movement was begun, which later became 
the American Baptist Men. In 1938 live first issue of The Chronicle appeared, which later 
became Foundations, which since 1982 has been known as the American Ba/nhi 
Quarterly, tike denomination's scholarly journal. In 194-1 the NBC created a national 
conference center at Green Lake. Wisconsin, known at the American Baptist Assembly. 
In that year. too. the American Baptist Publication Society merged with the Northern 
Baptist Board of Education to form like American Baptist Board of Education and 
Publication. 

History (1950 to the Present) 

Growing out of the many developments of the recent decades and like post-World War II 
ethos, the NBC established a review commission, which led in 1950 to a new structure 
and name for the NBC. The denomination took the name of the American Baptist 
Convention I ABC) and created the top administrative office of general secretary . Reuben 
Nelson was the first person elected to this position. More recent general secretaries have 
been Robert C.Campbell. Daniel E. Weiss, and A. Roy Medley. 

The American Baptist Women was established in 1951 (now known as American 
Baptist Women’s Ministries). In 1955 both the home and the foreign women’s mission 
societies were merged with the respective American Baptist Home and American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies. The ABC headquarters was relocated to a new facility in 
Valley Forge. Pennsylvania in 1962 (renamed in 1994 the American Baptist Churches 
Mission Center). 

In 1965 tike first of many churches in the African American tradition (see AFRICAN 
AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM) that belonged to various black Baptist denominations 
dually aligned with the ABC. Ethnic-racial sensitivities and issues led to the formation of 
the black caucus in 1968. the Hispanic and Indian caucuses in 1970. and the Asian caucus 
in 1972. 

Another major denominational reorganization took place in 1972. which led to 
changing tike name to the American Baptist Churches in tike U.S.A. (ABC-USA). 
Beginning in 1973 the denomination moved from an annual to a biennial meeting. The 
Foreign Mission Society became known as the Board of International Ministries, the 
Home Mission Society as the Board of National Ministries, and tike Board of Education 
and Publication as the Board of Educational Ministries. All three of these boards were 
known as the program boards. A general board was created, representative of CLERGY 
and LAITY. the range of geographical regions, and tike ethnic-racial composition of the 
denomination. Tl»e general board became the policy-making agency of tike ABC-USA. 
with interlocking relationships with the three program boards, whose rivetings were held 
in common with the general board. Regional bodies also began to share more in the 
authority structures of the denomination. 

In 1973 William T.McKee became tike first African American to head a program 
Board (Educational Ministries I. Tlie Feminism and the Church Today project was 
organized in 1975. which became the Women and the Church project in 1985. In 1980 
the Women in Ministry Project was established. In 1989 Jean B.Kim became the first 
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woman lo Ivead a program board (Educational Ministries). In 1999 Trinette McCray was 
elected as the first female clergy president of the ABC-USA. 

In 1992 various concerns and tensions within the ABC-USA led to the formation of 
two groups, the American Baptist Evangelicals and the Association of Welcoming and 
Affirming Baptists. Also, in 1992 live General Board approved a resolution slating that 
'We affirm that the practice of homosexuality is incompatible w ith Christian teaching." 


Related Organizations and Denominational Data 

The ABC-USA consists of thirty-four regions delated to cities, states, pans of states, and 
combinations of states: there is also a nongeographical Indian Ministries Region), each of 
which is led by an executive minister. There is an associate general secretary for 
Regional Ministries. There is also the Ministers and Missionaries Pension Board, led for 
many years by Gordon Smith. There are currently seven official caucuses: Asian. Black. 
Hispanic. Indian. Haitian. Women's, and Young Adult, which represent the interests of 
these groups within denominational life. 

There are sixteen American Baptist-related colleges and universities (see CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGES: HIGHER EDUCATION) and ten American Baptist-related SEMINARIES 
and theological schools (American Baptist Seminary of live West. Andover Newton 
Theological School. Cential Baptist Theological Seminary. Colgate Rochester Crozer 
Divinity School. Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary. Evangelical Seminary of Puerto 
Rico. Morehouse School of Religion. Northern Baptist Theological Seminary. Shaw 
Univcisity Divinity SchooL and The Samuel DcWilt Proctor School of Theology. 
Virginia Union University). 

The American Baptist Homes and Hospitals Association, established in 1930. includes 
seventy-four retirement communities, twenty-six long-term care facilities, twenty 
children's homes and special services, and eight administrative facilities. 

There are many other groups active in ABC-USA life, both w ithin and outside of the 
official stmetures of the denomination. Mention has already been made of the American 
Baptist Evangelicals and the Association of Welcoming and Affirming Baptists. In 1968 
the American Baptist Charismatic Fellowship (now known as the Holy Spirit Renewal 
Ministries in the ABC. Gary K.CIark. national chair since 1981) was organized, and since 
1975 it has held a Holy Spirit Conference each summer at the American Baptist 
Assembly. Various other groups (e.g.. live Fellowship of American Baptist Musicians, the 
Roger Williams Fellowship) serve particular interests within denominational life. 

There are about four thousand ordained clergy within the ABC-USA. about 10 percent 
of whom are WOMEN. Free Will Baptists ordained women as early as 1876 
(M.A.Brennan was the first). Although the evidence is difficult to assess, it appears that 
Susan Elizabeth Cillcy Griffin was in 1893 the first woman oidained among what would 
become the Northern Baptists (see WOMEN CLERGY). By 1928 there were about fifty 
ordained women w ithin the NBC. 

In 2001 about 69 percent of ABC-USA churches were Euro-American, about 20 
percent were African American, about 6 percent were Hispanic, with various Asian. 
American Native, and Haitian churches composing the rest. In that same year about 48 
percent of ABC-USA chureh members were Euro-American, 46 percent were African 
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American, a liule over 3 percent were Hispanic, wiih lire remaining 3 percent composing 
Asian Pacific, American Native. Haitian, and multiracial members. 

The ABC-USA has extensive ecumenical connections. It is a member of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
and the BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE. It is an official observer at the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS and has an observer relationship with the Church 
of the Brethren (see BRETHREN. CHURCH OF THE). 


Distinct! ves 

The ABC-USA holds to classic Baptist principles, with emphasis on "the Lordship and 
atoning sacrifice of Jesus Christ, believers’ baptism, the competency of all believers to be 
in direct relationship with God and to interpret Scripture, the importance of the local 
chureh. the assurance of freedom in worship and opinion, and the need to be Christ’s 
witnesses within society” (from the 2(103 ABC-USA web site). There is strong 
commitment to EVANGELISM, mission, justice, and ecumenical cooperation. The ABC- 
USA is an inclusive denomination. This is nue in terms of its ethnic-racial composition 
and in temis of its theological spectmm. 

In 2001 the General Boaid approved a new document, the Common Criteria for 
Cooperating Churches, which was subsequently accepted by at least 75 percent of the 
thirty-four Regions of the denomination and thus became effective in 2003. The Criteiia 
include commitment to the statement "We Are American Baptists" (which is a short 
document that includes a fairly traditional statement of trinitarian faith. CHRISTOLOGY 
and ATONEMENT, and the AUTHORITY of the BIBLE) along with affirmation and 
participation in ABC-USA purposes and mission at live local, regional, and national 
levels. 

See also Baptist Family: Baptist Missions: Baptists. United States 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


The American Bible Society (ABSi. established in New York City in 1816. rapidly 
evolved into one of the world's largest scripture production, distribution, and translation 
agencies. It worked tirelessly to promote pandenominational Protestant unity, served 
historically os a focal point for American missionary effoits. and developed innovative 
programs that sought to bring the Bible to a wider audience. By the dawn of the twenty- 
first eentuiy. the ABS constituted one of the most successful and longest-lived 
philanthropies in the United States. The society's modest beginnings and early struggles, 
however, offered little clue to its prosperous future. 

International and local impulses both contributed to the society's founding. The ABS 
modeled its constitution and its administrative structure largely on like precedent of the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY (BFBSr. which had been established in 
London in 1804. Tire BFBS carefully nurtured and financed like establishment of state 
and county BIBLE SOCIETIES throughout early nineteenth-century America. The 
leaders of these scattered organizations, concentrated disproportionately in New England 
and tike middle Atlantic slates, felt the need by 1816 for a national institution that would 
(xk)I their financial resources and coordinate their distribution efforts. They adopted a 
constitution that stipulated their "sole object" as encouraging "a wider circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures without note or comment." They created a board of managers that 
included some of the most socially and politically prominent Protestant laymen of tire 
young republic, and named their creation the American Bible Society. 

The ABS’s founders sought especially to overcome tire denominational divisions and 
sectarian strife that appeared so pervasive on the antebellum American landscape. The 
broadly representative governing board appeared somewhat weighted toward 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians, but also included a respectable representation of 
Methodists. Baptists. Episcopalians. Quakers, and members of tire Dutch Reformed 
Church. Still, denominational tensions always percolated just below tire surface. The 
balance on the board shifted, for example, in response to demographic change and 
disagreements within tire American Protestant politics. Methodists quickly achieved 
greater influence w ithin the ABS and constituted a nrore powerful presence on the board 
as that denomination expanded rapidly in tire 1820s and 1830s. They remained staunch 
ABS supporters throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Baptists, in contrast, 
withdrew from tire Bible Society fellowship after a dispute over translation principles in 
1836 and established a competing, denominationbased agency Isee AMERICAN BIBIJi 
UNION). The ABS quickly found that Christian unity proved difficult to achieve in 
practice, given that both theological wrangling and political contentiousness fragmented 
the movement. 

Despite this apparent lack of unity, the ABS nourished as an institution. Several 
factors accounted for its remaikable growth. From its earliest days, the society remained 
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a technological and organizational innovator. As a publisher, the institution rapidly 
incorporated such innovations as steam-powered presses, stereotype printing, and 
sophisticated binding equipment into its operations. By the mid-nineteenth centuiy. the 
ABS's New York Iwadquarters constituted one of the largest and most efficient 
manufacturing plants in America, and peers recognized the society as a leading force in 
the piinting and publishing Hades. Inexpensive mission editions, designed for mass 
distribution and heavy use. constituted the organization’s stock-in-trade. 

Other ABS innovations included the development of sophisticated distribution and 
promotional programs to accomplish its goals. The organization operated through a 
nationwide network of county and town auxiliaries that shared the ABS's mission, 
coordinated distribution within their local areas, and received a discount on scriptures 
purchased from live national office. The ABS thus linked together a national network of 
committed Christians who volunteered their money and expertise to the cause of 
circulating bibles and encouraging scripture reading. Gradually, over live course of the 
nineteenth century, the society relied more heavily on paid agents who handled 
distribution and fund-raising chores within specific geogiaphical areas. These Bible 
agents, who reported to administrators; in New York, monitored the activities of local 
auxiliaries, cultivated donors, and promoted the ABS among Protestant congregations. 
Special distribution programs, such as periodic efforts to supply every family in the 
United States with a Bible, also generated considerable excitement among the society’s 
core constituency. 

The most critical factor in the ABS's long-term success, however, involved the 
support services that it provided for Protestant denominations. The ABS offered financial 
backing and technical expeitise for scripture translations in hundreds of languages during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The society established Bible houses throughout 
the Near East. Far East. South America, and Latin America, many of which constituted 
social and intellectual centers for American missionaries. Inexpensive Bibles proved 
instiumental in a broad range of Protestant missionary effoits. and denominations 
counted on the ABS for a steady and reliable supply of quality products. The society 
itself also remained on the lookout for new audiences. It piinted special scripture portions 
for tire freed slaves after the CIVIL WAR. pioneered in the production of brailled Bibles 
for the visually impaired, provided foreign language scriptures for distribution to 
immigrants aniving at Ellis Island, and even engaged in cooperative ventures with the 
Roman Catholic Church after the Second Vatican Council. 

The society experimented with new products in tire late twentieth centuiy. such as a 
popular series of thematic scripture selections designed to help Christians understand and 
cope with various social and personal issues. Perhaps its best-known twentieth-century 
product, however, was the Good News Bible 11976). This common-language translation, 
based on the principle of dynamic equivalence and illustrated with strikingly effective 
line drawings, proved especially popular with new readers, younger audiences, and 
people who simply found the seventeenth-centuiy language of the King James Version 
more baffling than enlightening. The ABS moved ahead with a variety of other 
innovative translations, even experimenting with multimedia scriptures. 

Finally, the ABS also played a major role in cultivating the growth of Bible societies 
throughout the world. It proved instiumental in founding the United Bible Societies in 
1946 and has remained a major financial and administrative supporter of that interna- 
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tional consortium. The ABS helped train translators by sponsoring various institutes and 
funded world-wide distribution programs. It remains a dynamic, adaptable, and 
innovative organization that plays a significant global role while maintaining many 
traditional functions within American Protestantism. 

Set also Bible: Bible Translations 
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AMERICAN BIBLE UNION 


Established in 1850 in New York City, the American Bible Union 4ABU) assumed a 
bioad mandate to translate and circulate "the most faithful versions of the Sacred 
Scriptures in nil languages throughout the world.” according to its original 1850 
constitution. However, the story of the ABU began with a translation controversy that 
created a schism within the AMERICAN BIBIJi SOCIETY (ABSi during the 1830s. 
Baptist missionaries in Calcutta had applied to the ABS in 1835 for funding to publish a 
second edition of their revised New Testament in Bengali. Their request proved 
controversial because the missionaries elected to translate the Greek term baplizo as 
immerse rather than baptize. From the Baptist peispective. this choice reflected their 
desire to remain faithful to live original text and to favor biblical accuracy over mere 
transliteiation. Other Protestants viewed their position as merely sectarian, and an attempt 
to sacrifice the purity of the biblical text in favor of a narrow theological perspective. The 
ABS's board of managers, which included a broad denominational representation, voted 
against sponsoring the translation. Most BAPTISTS on the ABS boaid. including such 
major figures within tlse denomination as William Colgate. Leonard Blcceker. and the 
Rev. Spencer Cone, resigned shortly thereafter. They established the American and 
Foreign Bible Society fAFBS) in 1836 as a competitor to the ABS. dedicated to financing 
biblical translations that supported their beliefs and. in their minds, to promoting 
scriptures that reflected accurate nwanings found in live original Greek. 
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Controversy soon splintered the AFBS as well. The new organization supported and 
financed various "immersion" versions developed by overseas missionaries but adopted a 
fairly conservative approach toward English Bible translations. The AFBS essentially 
circulated a reprint of live 1611 King James Version, with some modernized spellings and 
a table that explained the proper meaning of various controversial words. Thus, for 
example, readers received instructions that Angel. Baptism. Baptize. Bishop. Charity. 
Church, and Easter should be read respectively as Messenger. Immersion. Immerse. 
Overseer. Love. Congregation, and Passover. The organization attempted to occupy a 
middle ground hut managed to alienate two important constituencies. Non-Baptists 
largely viewed live AFBS's English Bible as an effort to cloak denominational principles 
within scripture, and they remained loyal to the more inclusive and broader-based ABS. 
Factions within the AFBS itself, including several powerful members who precipitated 
the initial withdrawal from the ABS. called for a more radical and thoroughgoing revision 
of the King James Bible. 

This issue reached a critical stage in 1850 when the Rev. Cone and his colleague the 
Rev. William Wyckoff presented the AFBS with a more complete English revision. The 
organization balked at supporting this new translation, fearing that additional tinkering 
with the King James Version would irrevocably stamp them as sectarian and permanently 
cut off comity with other Christians. Cone. Wyckoff. Colgate, and numerous supporters 
viewed this as excessive timidity and a compromise of basic principles. They resigned 
from the AFBS. garnered significant financial and intellectual support w ithin the Baptist 
denomination, and publicly announced their intention to form a rival hible society, 
vowing to correct over 24.(X)0 docunwnted errors that they had identified in the King 
James Version. They soon established the ABU with Cone as its first president. 

The Union’s organizational structure mirrored that of similar American antebellum 
voluntary institutions. Twenty-four managers met monthly to discharge institutional 
business, whereas standing committees set policies and supervised activities concerning 
publication and finance, agencies, versions, legacies, and the library. A small staff 
conducted affairs at the Union's headquarters on Chambers Street in New York City, and 
annual anniversary meetings rallied the faithful at prestigious urban churches. The 
managers established various membership categories for individual donors, and the 
monthly Bible Union Rcfioiiei informed the lay constituency. Preparing new translations 
consti-tuted the highest priority. The ABU immediately announced its intention to 
support major English. French, and Spanish revisions, and appropriated additional money 
to circulate immersion versions in Burma. China, and India and to print an Armenian 
New Testament. 

The ABU’s reach, however, often exceeded its grasp. The English language project 
proved particularly problematic. Some of the initial translators lacked sufficient scholarly 
background and ability, and the committee on versions elected not to publish tlveir New 
Testament in 1856. This, in pan. precipitated an organizational crisis: Spencer Cone had 
died in 1855. several prominent officers and hoard members resigned, and some of the 
translators appeared embittered. Only a general reorganization and live addition of such 
recognized biblical scholars as Thomas Conant and Horatio Hackett to the translation 
team kept live project moving along. Still, progress was slow. A complete English New 
Testament appeared only in 1862-1863. at which time the ABU authorized the 
distribution of thousands of pocket-size Bibles for CIVIL WAR soldiers. Work on the 
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Old Testament continued Uuoughoui the 1860$ and 1871).. with individual pans often 
published serially in the Bible Union Reporter. In fact, the complete American Bible 
Union Version did not appear until after the ABU's dissolution. In 1883 the American 
Baptist Publication Society (ABPSt in Philadelphia assumed the work of both the AFBS 
and the ABU and established a new committee to review the Union's version. The ABPS 
finally issued an "improved edition" of the American Bible Union’s New Testament in 
1891 and a complete Bible in 1912. "based in part on the Bible Union Version.” 

Despite its relatively brief history and its overtly denominational roots, the American 
Bible Union illustrated some significant trends in late nineteenth-century biblical 
scliolarship. It especially reflected tire sectarian tensions, intellectual divisions, and 
personal controversies that severely fragmented live bible movement and strained 
ecumenical efforts throughout the nineteenth century. Perhaps most tellingly, it 
constituted part of a broader movement that called into question lire authority and 
authenticity of the King James Version. By arguing that all translations excepting those 
of the original authors appeared fallible, that language needs to change in response to 
alteied cultural circumstances, and that translators should focus on original meanings 
rather than words, the ABU placed itself within very modern theological currents. 

See also Baptist Missions. Bible. Bible Societies: Bible Translations: Sectarianism 
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PETER J.W’OSH 


AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 


Starting from a vision of global spiritual conquest shared by a gathering of students at 
Williams College in 1806. The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
(ABCFM) became live flagship of American Protestant missionary outreach in the 
nineteenth century. 

The Massachusetts General Association, a conservative Congregational conclave 
centered at Andover Theological Seminary, charteied the Board in 1810. As its 
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controlling vision, the group adopted the Great Commission. Protestant terminology for 
Christ's New Testament charge to preaeh the Gospel in every land. New England 
Congrcgationalists (see CONGREGATIONALISM) provided most of tire early funding 
and leadership to the formally independent missionary society. The United Foreign 
Missionary Society, a PRESBYTERIAN and DUTCH REFORMED group, joined the 
cause in 1826. Because the Board made no ecclesiastical claims, its missionaries 
maintained allegiance to their own denominations. Tire ABCFM expanded its geographic 
reach by deliberately seeking members outside New England and holding annual 
conferences in such places as Cincinnati and Detroit. 

To facilitate fundraising, the Board regularly employed agents who promoted the 
formation of regional Foreign Mission Societies, as well as smaller local auxiliaries. 
Beginning in 1821. The Missionary Herald carried both news from the mission field and 
pleas for support to a national audience. Although the group raised just under S4S.000 in 
its first five years, donations between 1855 and I860 exceeded $2,000,000. 


Early Missions 

Outreach began in 1812. when four missionaries established outposts in India. Adoniram 
Judson stood at the forefront of this group, and although his theological convictions and 
missionary work soon turned in a Baptist direction (see BAPTISTS; BAPTIST 
MISSIONS), his name became synonymous with foreign missions and his biography 
became an inspirational standard (see JUDSON FAMILY). Board missionaries reached 
Ceylon in 1816 and the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii) in 1820. Many island natives, 
including several key leaders, preferred missionary material aid and spiritual counsel to 
the exploitative edge of ongoing commercial contacts. By the 1830s. over 18.000 new 
believers testified to the efforts of more than ninety Americans and hundreds of native 
laborers. Hawaii became the Board's model of success, although critics such as American 
author Herman Melville (1819-1891) declared the mission an unwelcome assault on 
native culture. 

Closer to home. Board missions among Indian tribes in the Old Southwest did not 
match Hawaiian successes. Mission schools and churches among the Cherokees. 
Choctaws. Chickasaws. and Creeks yielded some conversions and locally significant 
increases in literacy rates. However, they also fired resentnKiit among Indian leaders who 
resisted Western ways, and angered Southerners eager to exploit tribal lands. Internally. 
Board members debated whether such “civilizing" efforts sullied their spiritual 
objectives. The Board was also involved in public controversy during the Removal Crisis, 
when such luminaries as Cherokee missionary Samuel A.Worcester and Missionary 
Her ah! editor Jeremiah Evans forcefully defended tribal land claims in the South. Those 
efforts failed in the 1830s. but Board missionaries persevered in the trans-Mississippi 
West for most of the century, despite few long-term successes. 

By 1850 the Board counted 157 ordained missionaries and 395 total personnel in ten 
countries. A dozen publication outlets distributed 37.000.000 pages of material annually 
in thirty languages. ABCFM free schools enrolled nearly 22.000 students. Eighty-five 
new churches had been established, with membership approaching 25.000. 
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Growth and Conflict 

Growth complicated the Board's effotl to maintain consistent mission policy. In the 
1850s. Corresponding Secretary RUFUS ANDERSON pressed the society to reaffirm its 
spiritual purpose, encourage use of the vernacular in mission work, and support the 
timely transfer of new churches to native control. The Boaid's Prudential Committee 
generally concurred in an 1856 report, calling particularly for renewed emphasis on 
spiritual conversions and direct preaching rather than education, material aid. or other 
“auxiliary" purposes. 

Board president Mark Hopkins also supported these commitments, hut church leaders 
increasingly favored missions that strengthened their own denominational distinctiveness. 
When the Board's New-School Presbyterian allies reunited with their Old-School 
brethren in 1870. they also redirected their resources toward denominationally sponsored 
missions. The Board's Dutch and German Reformed contingents followed similar paths. 


I.ater Developments 

Doctrinal battles between Protestant liberals and conservatives in the late nineteenth 
century provided another source of conflict. The "Andover controversy.” marked by 
debate over whether salvation was attainable in the afterlife, proved particularly divisive. 
Several conservative leaders departed when the Board affirmed its missionaries' 
theological freedom, although live society continued a liberal course. In the twentieth 
century, missions commonly emphasized education, material assistance, social services, 
and other "civilizing" efforts. 

Lay persons accounted for 70 percent of mission personnel by 1910. w ith over half of 
them female. Women had long been active as supportive wives and “assistants." but 
public recognition rarely matched their contributions. In live twentieth century, they 
became the virtual backbone of the mission field. Many women carried the missionary 
title even though they lacked ordination. Although formally assigned to the care of 
indigenous females, they actually served widely in teaching, health care, and other social 
services. 

Theological disputes, denominational resurgence, and the Board's departure from an 
aggressive spiritual agenda enabled more conservative evangelical groups committed to a 
“gospel first" strategy to gain missionfield prominence in the twentieth century. War and 
social upheaval in eastern Asia during the 1930s and 1940s reduced the Board's 
longstanding missionary presence in Asia. 

The ABCFM's affiliation with the United Church Board for World Ministries in 1961 
made it the missionary arm of the UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST and ended 150 years 
of formal independence. 
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MARK Y.HANLEY 


AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY 


The American Colonization Society (ACS). officially the American Society for 
Colonizing the Free People of Color in tl>e United States, was founded in the winter of 
1816-1817 in Washington. D.C. by ROBERT FINLEY, a Presbyterian minister. 
Revolutionary-era America appeared for a time to be moving toward a slavery-free 
society. By the fust decade of the nineteenth centuiy. however, many church people, 
including some BAPTISTS. Mctltodisis. and Presbyterians, had retreated from earlier, 
strong anlislavery stances. Freeing enslaved blacks upon condition of their emigration to 
AFRICA seemed a perfect idea for some. 

Supporters te.g.. James Monroe. John C.Calhoun. Bushiod Washington, and blacks 
including tl>e Methodist Daniel Coker and the Baptists LOTT CARY. Collin Teague, and 
John Day) argued that colonization would end SLAVERY, bringing relief to the enslaved 
and removing a sinful taint from the country, thus solving live "problem” that many 
whites had with the presence of an unacceptable people. The ACS envisioned 
colonization as a vehicle for Christianizing and "civilizing" Africans and building a 
prosperous, truly free black nation. 

ACS opponents (eg. African-American leaders RICHARD ALLEN. FREDERICK 
DOUGLASS, and white abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison), with strong justification, 
regarded colonization as a scheme cementing slaveholding by removing free, antislavery 
black communities from support of enslaved siblings. Oliver concerns were the ACS's 
insufficient emphasis on the antislavcry nature of live enterprise, the endeavor's 
impracticably, and the insistence that African Americans were already living in tlvcir 
rightful "home" while recognizing people's right to emigrate on their own terms to other 
lands. 
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The ACS thus contributed to the founding of the Liberian republic in 1847 and the 
transport of more than fifteen thousand blacks to LIBERIA by 1885. Nonetheless, the 
coming of emancipation and constitutional abolition of slavery and recognition of black 
citizenship crippled the ACS. which limped along until its final dissolution in 1963. 

See also Black Methodists; Methodism. North America; Presbyterianism: Slavery. 
Abolition of 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 


The American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) is one of the best known jnd most 
honored denominational humanitarian and social change organizations in tire United 
Slates. Although founded and still governed by Quakers, it now is staffed largely by 
people who arc not members of the Religious Society of Friends. While it still brings 
relief to victims of war and disaster all over the world, it has become equally committed 
to attempting to remove the root eauscs of violence and poverty by bringing about change 
in unjust social and political structures. This course has won it suppoit in many quarters, 
but has also brought charges that the AFSC has become overly politicized and has lost 
touch w ith American Quakers. 


Origins of the AFSC 

The impetus for organization of live AFSC was U.S. entry into World War I. In May 
1917. a small group of Philadelphia Friends, led by Haverford College professor Rufas 
M. Jones (1863-1948). met to organize what they called the Friends National Service 
Committee. Assuming that Quakers would be exempted from the draft, they wished to 
create a structure by which young Quaker men could render some sort of service, 
preferably aid to civilians in war-torn areas. Moving quickly, within two months this 
group had raised thousands of dollars, establislted a training unit at Haverford College. 
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had made contacts with English Friends and Red Cross staff already engaged in relief 
work in France, and had changed lire name of their organization to tire American Friends 
Service Committee. Relations with tire Wilson administration proved tricky, because 
while recognizing conscientious objection, it wished to keep those engaged in alternative 
service within the military. Not until February 19IS did the government accept the 
AFSC's work as an acceptable alternative to military service, by which time tire first 
AFSC Reconstruction Units, as they became known, were already overseas. 

In FRANCE. AFSC volunteers engaged in a variety of activities: nursing in hospitals, 
erecting new housing, farming lands for disabled owners, and otherwise attempting to 
restore normality to war-torn areas. Most of the members of tire Reconstruction Unit, 
which included some women, were Friends deeply committed to pacifism and other 
Quaker beliefs, although a few caused concerns by drinking, smoking, refusing to attend 
religious worship, and even repudiating PACIFISM. The Red Cross was so impressed 
with tire general quality of AFSC work, however, that they encouraged it to remain in 
France after tire war. adding new responsibilities, including work with German prisoners 
of w ar. 

After the Armistice in 1918. the AFSC made the critical decision to continue work in 
Europe. Its first major project outside France was in GERMANY, where it undertook a 
child-feeding program. By June 1920 it was feeding 615.000 children in 87 German 
cities: the number reached one million by the end of tire year and continued to grow 
through 1924. It undertook similar work in Eastern Europe, particularly in RUSSIA. Its 
scrupulous neutrality allowed it to work effectively with both the American and Soviet 
governments. In 1922 it expanded woifc w ithin the United States when it decided to offer 
food and clothing to the children of striking .coal miners in Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
The success of such efforts led to tire decision in 1924 to make the AFSC a per nunc nt 
organization, with sections on foreign, interracial, home, and peace service. 

Another critical point for tire AFSC came in 1929 with the hiring of Clarence Pickett, 
an Ear Hunt College professor and former Quaker pastor, as executive secretary. Pickett 
oveisaw the expansion of AFSC work along the lines followed in tire 1920s. which 
ranged from efforts to relieve tire families of striking textile worker's in North Carolina in 
1929 to work among children and refugees during the Spanish Civil War. As conditions 
worsened in Germany in tire 1930s. the AFSC set up offices in Berlin and Vienna to try 
to expedite the departure of Jewish refugees, aiding thousands in their escape before the 
outbreak of war. The AFSC also undertook new types of work in the United States, such 
as the attempted resettlement of hundreds of unemployed coal miners in Appalachia on 
subsistence homesteads. Tire deep friendship that developed between Pickett and Eleanor 
Roosevelt, who was especially interested in tire Arthurdale Subsistence Homestead in 
West Virginia, brought the organization considerable positive publicity. 

The 1930s also saw a new departure, what amounted to overt political activity by the 
AFSC. This was the Emergency Peace Campaign of 1936 through 1938. which enlisted 
hundreds of young Friends in peace caravans to try to arouse sentiment against U.S. 
involvement in already looming wars in eastern Asia and Europe. It worked in tandem 
with the political leanings of most American Friends, who tended to be isolationist 
Republicans in their sympathies. 

When war did come, tire committee once again engaged in relief work. Efforts in the 
Far East centered on China, with AFSC woikeis entering JAPAN after its surrender. The 
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AFSC was generally excluded from Nazi-occupied Europe, although it did work in 
Vichy. Fiance, before 1942. hut after the war it again mounted major efforts, especially to 
feed children. In the United States its projects inc luded aid to Japanese Americans in the 
internment camps and the administration of Civilian Public Service camps for 
conscientious objectors. The quality of AFSC work was so impressive that it won. along 
with its British counter-part, the Nobel ptize for peace in 1947. By 1951. when Clarence 
Pickett retired, the committee had staff numbering in the hundreds engaged in diverse 
activities around the world. 


Organizational Change 

The 1950s also saw fundamental change in the organization. Since the late nineteenth 
century. American Quakers had been fractured into pastoral and unptogiammed bodies, 
the former often evangelical in sympathy and strong in the Midwest, the latter more 
politically and doctrinally liberal and largely on the east coast. In the AFSC’s early years, 
it emphasized ties w ith the pastoral groups. For example, a 1933 study showed that live 
single institution that had produced the largest number of AFSC workers was Earlham 
College in Indiana. The first four executive secretaries—Vincent Nicholson. Wilbur 
K.Thorn as. Clarence Pickett, and Lewis Hoskins—all came out of pastoral Friends. 

After World War II. however, this more evangelical, pastoral Quaker strain would be 
notably less in evidence. On one hand, many of the Friends on the staff were convinced 
that too many Quakers had made dangerous compromises with the larger society, 
especially on matters of peace and nonviolence, and wanted to use live AFSC to bring 
Quakerism back to its radical roots. On the other hand, by I960 a majority of AFSC staff 
were not Friends, and most of its donations and money came from non-Friends, 
impressed by the idealism and accomplishments of the organization. As non-Quakers 
became increasingly visible, some Quakers had a sense of loss of control, and tesented it. 

The new direction was also apparent in the programs and commitments of live 
committee. In the late 1940s. the AFSC made a critical decision to become outspoken in 
criticizing U.S. dependence on atomic weapons to counter Soviet expansionism, and 
became more prone to question Cold War orthodoxy. Between 1950 and 1960 several 
vital changes took place. One was a growing emphasis on domestic affairs in live United 
States. In 1950 a majority of AFSC funds were spent outside the United States. In 1960 a 
majority were being dispersed within the country. Much of that new domestic emphasis 
was focused on matters of race and support for the emerging civil rights movement. The 
AFSC. for example, was responsible for live first mass distribution of Marlin Luther King. 
Jr.’s Letter frirnt the Birmingham Jail <19681. and AFSC staffers like Jean Fairfax played 
important roles at critical times in places such as Little Rock and Mississippi. 

Even more important was a shift in the nature of the AFSC’s peace work. The turning 
point was live publication of Speak Truth to Power < 1955). an articulate pacifist analysis 
of American military and foreign policy. As an internal summary put it. the report 
"challenged the assumption that under present circumstances power could be applied 
rationally, and a constructive program for peace carried on simultaneously with a 
program for military defense (and)...the assumption that force is live only realistic means 
of dealing with international problems.” The authors concluded, "we would rather give 
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up our military strength and accept the risks that this involves, than keep our guns and 
lose our democracy." A new vision of pacifism and the traditional Quaker peace 
testimony was emerging, one that did not simply resist participation in war. but sought 
fundamental social, political, and economic change in order to remove the sources of all 
kinds of violence. A 1957 reorganization of the Peace Education Department brought in a 
leading advocate of this vision. Norman Whitney, as the department's head. By I960 
almost half of AFSC expenditures were devoted to efforts to affect U.S. foreign policy. In 
the late 1950s and early 1960s. AFSC staff became increasingly visible in public protests, 
such as vigils at the White House and Fort Detiick. Maryland, to protest chemical 
weapons research and atmospheric testing of nuclear w eapons. 


Criticism of L'.S. Foreign and Domestic Policies 

From the 1950s to the 1970s. the AFSC expanded the range of its work to offer 
increasingly critical analyses of U.S. foreign and domestic policy. Typical was lire 1965 
call for a "New China Policy." which in many ways presaged Nixon administration 
policy in the early 1970s. In 1970 the AFSC called for greater attention to Palestinian 
rights in Search for Peace i/i the Middle Eas I. In 1971 the AFSC published two impoitant 
statements: Who Shall Uve. on world population growth and control, and Struggle for 
Justice, a scathing critique of the American legal system. In 1968. for example, the AFSC 
annual icpoit showed commitments ranging from support for the Poor People’s 
Campaign in Washington to relief work in Biafra to attempts to mediate conflicts 
between India and Pakistan to experiments with eorn productivity in Mexico to draft 
counseling all over the United States. 

Duiing the Vietnam War. the AFSC emerged as a major force in the antiwar 
movement. By 1964. staff were publicly expressing concern over U.S. policy, and in 
1965. as Piesident Lyndon BJohnson substantially escalated American involvement, the 
ARC offered a pointed response. It included meetings in Paris with a representative of 
the Noith Vietnamese government and statements urging a halt to hostilities by all sides 
with a negotiated settlement. The first mass demonstrations and teach-ins against the war 
also drew AFSC participation and support. In 1966 the AFSC. with the approval of live 
South Vietnamese government, began relief work in the south, most notably at Quang 
Ngai. where thousands of civilian victims of live war were fitted with artificial limbs and 
treated for othei injuries. 


Antiwar Activities 

Fiom 1966 the AFSC became more pointed and radical in its antiwar activities. In 1967 it 
began to send medical supplies to Noith Vietnam as well, arguing that it had a 
responsibility to relieve human suffering wherever it was found. One official, by 1967. 
was publicly comparing U.S. treatment of Vietnamese civilians to that of Hitler in Europe 
during World War II. Both staff and leadership found themselves involved in lengthy, 
tortuous debates over the conditions under which the AFSC could ally itself with other 
antiwar groups, especially those in the New Left that did not embrace nonviolence. In 
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1969 I ho AFSC joined with a wide range of antiwar group* in rhe New Mobilization to 
End the War or “New Mobe." and participated in the 1969 Moratorium Day 
demonstration* in Washington. Across the country it offered draft counseling and went to 
court to support staff who tried to withhold what they regarded a* war taxes. By 1969 and 

1970 antiwar activists with AFSC ties were engaged in radical direct action such as the 
destruction of draft records, albeit w ithout AFSC endorsement. 

This direction did not come without controversy. Many American Quakers, 
evangelical in religious views and politically conservative, were horrified by what they 
saw as disloyal, if not procommunist, activism. Even many AFSC start', especially in the 
Baltimore. Chicago, and New York regional offices, privately expressed misgivings, 
arguing that the AFSC was compromising bedrock principles of nonviolence by ally ing 
itself with revolutionary leftist groups. Ollier Quakers, however, criticized the AFSC as 
too cautious and urged an even more searching critique of what they saw as the 
depredations of American militarism, capitalism, and imperialism. Many other Friends, 
especially those in the more doctrinally liberal, unprogrammed yearly meetings that made 
up Friends General Conference, remained largely supportive of AFSC activities. 

These tensions burst into the open w ith the end of the Vietnam War. Senior staff and 
board members created considerable controversy with their uncritical view of the 
victorious communist regime in Vietnam and Cambodia; one was even charged with 
informing the Hanoi government that a leading Buddhist pacifist was a CIA agent. In a 
widely reported protest. Quaker economist Kenneth Boulding (1910-1993) staged a sit-in 
at AFSC headquarters in Philadelphia in March 1977. Today, many in the AFSC see this 
failure to apply the same standards to the communist regimes in Southeast Asia that 
AFSC applied to the U.S. government as one of the organization's worst failures. 


AFSC Today 

At the end of the twentieth century the ARC continued many of the relief activities that 
brought it international acclaim in humanitarian circles. Local Quaker meetings still 
collected used clothing and put together emergency kits to be used in places hit by war or 
disaster. On the other hand, the AFSC has also felt it appropriate to take public stands on 
controversial social political issues that it saw as issues of peace, human rights, and 
justice. In 1979 it added gay men and lesbians to its affirmative action statement. It has 
embraced a pro-choice position on abortion. In the 1980s it endorsed the nuclear freeze 
movement and denounced the Star Wars missile defense program. It was outspokenly 
critical of Reagan administration policy in LATIN AMERICA and Israeli policy in the 
Middle East. In the 1990s it endorsed gay tights initiatives. These stands, and the 
relatively small number of Quakers on the AFSC staff (less than 20 pereent in the year 
2<XX)) have brought charges that it is no longer an organization in which Friends offer 
service, but has instead become simply another leftist activist group, leading demands 
that it rename itself the American Service Committee. Some Quaker congregations and 
yearly meetings have cut ties for this reason. Ollier Friends, however, continue to see the 
AFSC as live most powerful Quaker witness in the larger contemporary world. 
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THOMAS D.HAMM 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Lutheranism was brought to North America by Geintan and Scandinavian immigrant' 
beginning in the 1620s. although well into the twentieth century, language, settlement 
patterns, theology, and piety tended to isolate Lutherans from other American Protestant 
groups. Moreover, theological debates, usually related to the interpretation of sixteenth- 
century Lutheran confessional documents, particularly the Augsburg Confession, and 
institutional mergers focused laitheran attention internally. In 1988. with the formation of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (ELCA>, most American Lutherans 
belonged to this body or to the Lutheran Church Missouri Synod <l.CMS) and 
increasingly participated in ecumenical dialogues. 

Before the arrival of Henry M.Muhlenberg (1711-17871 in North America from the 
pietist University of Halle. Gemiany. in the 1740s (see PIETISM. HALLE), colonial 
Lutherans were poorly organized and isolated not only from one another hut also from 
the European churches they depended on for support and an educated clergy. The first 
North American Lutheran congregation was organized in 1649 in New Netherlands, 
whose boundaries extended from Manhattan to Albany. New York. The initially Dutch 
congregation was accustomed to being a religious minority, and it included a rich variety 
of nationalities among its membership. Its Reformed-influenced constitution provided the 
model for others in subsequent decades. Swedish immigrants brought their own laitheran 
church to New Sweden with a royal mandate to evan-geh/e among tire natives: a second 
congregation formed in tire Danish West Indies in tire 1660s. However, tire bulk of the 
Muhlenberg strand of Lutlrerans came from tire Palatinate in the early 1700s and settled 
in New York and Pennsylvania. Front his base near Philadelphia. Muhlenberg built up 
and gathered these congregations together. The Ministeriunt of Pennsylvania <1748) 
endeavored to unite Lutlreran churches with a common order of worship and a means to 
ordain clergy. 
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Further migration spread Lutheranism into the western frontier and south into the 
Caiolinas. By the early I 800s its leaders were increasingly Americanized. Samuel 
S.Schmueker. educated at Princeton, was the leader in organizing a seminary in 
Gettysburg and a General Lutheran Synod, a second effort to unite Lutherans of several 
backgrounds. His interest in reviving Lutheran confessional identity turned to 
revisionism, which prompted the American Lutheranism controversy in the 1850s which 
related to tire question if distinctive Lutheran teachings should be saciificcd to 
accommodate the sentiment of American Protestantism. Schmucker’s opponents included 
the southern Henkel family, which published an English translation of the Book of 
Concord, and the moderate founders of Philadelphia Seminary and the General Council 
(1867). Additional European immigration, mainly to the Midwest, prov ided the basis of a 
thiid. more strictly confessional body, the Synodical Council (1872). formed by groups 
such as the Missouri Synod and the Norwegian Synod. 

Major theological disputes about ELECTION (PREDESTINATION), the proper basis 
for cooperation in SACRAMENT and PREACHING. CH1LIASM. and membership in 
secret societies (The Four Points) consumed considerable energy late in the nineteenth 
century. Along with these debates came realignments among the synods according to 
their theological position (more or less strictly confessional) and their tradition of church 
practice (more or less pietistict. Relatively little official attention was given to issues such 
as abolition, woman's rights, or temperance, although many individuals were involved, 
particularly in the latter cause. Despite this doctrinal preoccupation, numerous Lutheran 
colleges were founded, seminaries established, and hospitals and oilier charitable 
institutions begun. William A.Passavant provided significant leadership both among the 
eastern churches and among the newcomers. The deaconess movement he introduced 
expanded with guidance from women such as Norwegian Elizabeth Fedde. Following the 
lead of other Protestants. Lutheran women such as Emmy Evald organized local and 
federated societies in support of the church's mission, both domestically and abroad, 
specifically in India. China, and Africa. 

In the last two decades of live nineteenth century the trend toward institutional 
differentiation changed. Three bodies from the Muhlenberg tradition adopted The 
Common Service 11887). an order for worship that prepared the way for their reuniting as 
the United Lutheran Church in 1918. The United Norwegian Lutheian Church drew 
together three moderate groups in 1890. Throughout the twentieth century a series of 
mergers united bodies, first within ethnic groups and traditions of piety and then across 
them. Cooperation during World Wars 1 and II—providing chaplains to military 
personnel, relief effoits in Europe, and resettlement of refugees in the United States— 
facilitated the process of mergers. Student work on college campuses was another early 
arena of cooperation. In I960 The American Evangelical Lutheian Church (ALC) joined 
the moderate Gennan-based American Lutheran Church (founded in 1930) with most of 
the Norwegian-based synods and the commonly named “holy” or "sad” Danes, with 
headquarters in Minneapolis. This body was often characterized as more niral. more 
midwcstem. and more pietist than the Lutheran Church in America (1963). Tl»e LCA 
included the United Lutheian Church, the Swedish Augustana Synod, and live 'happy" 
Danes as well some others. It was characterized as more urban, more eastern, and more 
liberal theologically and socially. American Lutherans, led by such men as Franklin Claik 
Fty. assumed a greater role in world Lutheranism and the Lutheian World Federation. 
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As Lutherans moved beyond traditional ethnic enclaves, from the mid-twentieth 
century they increased effoits to expand their membership and to involve themselves 
more broadly in civic affairs. Caucuses were fomted by African-American. Asian, Native 
American, and Hispanic Lutherans to promote their members' full participation in the life 
of the church. At its formation in 1988. the ELCA used a representational principle to 
ensure ethnic and racial diversity, gender balance, and lay participation in decision 
making. Women gained responsibility locally and in the larger church. In 1970 women's 
calls to ordained ministry were recognized. The Civil Rights Movement, the Vietnam 
War. and South African apartheid raised church members' consciousness of their role as 
citizens. National church bodies, cooperative agencies, and parachureh groups became 
bolder in making statements on political and social issues, intended more as advisories 
than as official requirements. Even so. some generated controversy, for example, the 
ELCA’s social statement on human sexuality. In the mid-1970s heated disagreements 
about biblical interpretation and related issues divided the LCMS. 

Having stood apait for decades, in live last half of the twentieth century Lutherans 
were energetic partic-ipants in ecumenical conversations, both official and informal. 
Cooperation grew between congregations and in local projects. Beginning in 1962 the 
churches engaged in formal dialogues with Reformed churches. Roman Catholics, and 
others in the United States and internationally. These dialogues and resulting agreements 
prompted debate among Lutherans about the essentials of their confessions and traditions. 
At issue were matters of doctrine such as justification relative to Roman Catholic 
theology and matters of governance such as live historic episcopate relative to 
Episcopalians. The LCMS continued its stricter standards of theological agreement, 
whereas the ELCA moved into full communion with churches in the Retrained tradition 
and the Episcopalians. 

See also Lutheranism 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Missionary Association (AMA) was a nineteenih- and early twentieth- 
ccniury missionary- agency associated with New England CONGREGATIONALISM. 
The AMA was formed in 1846 from (he merging of the Union Missionary Society, tire 
Committee for West Indian Missions, and tire Western Evangelical Missionary Society. 

As an evangelical mission agency (sec EVANGELICALISM), the AMA continued the 
work of the patent organizations in Africa and Jamaica and initiated new work in Hawaii. 
Egypt, and Thailand. However, tire primary distinction of the AMA was a strong 
antislavery agenda (see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). The leadership protested against 
the silence of other mission agencies with regard to the “peculiar institution." and 
advocated both ecclesiastical reform and political action to end slavery. In 18-17 the 
agency began to provide care and relief for slave refugees in CANADA, sending aid 
workers, teachers, and preachers to establish schools and churches. However, tire primary 
field for tire AMA was the United States. By the mid- 1850s over one hundred 
missionaries had been sent to the West and to the slave states of Missouri. North 
Carolina, and Kentucky. Tlrese agents often suffered popular and political repression in 
their efforts to proclaim the gospel and establish religious schools on an avowedly 
antislavery basis. 

By the outbreak of the CIVIL WAR. tire AMA was functioning more as an antislavery 
society than as a conventional missionary agency. Throughout the war years, hundreds of 
teaehers and missionaries provided relief, spiritual care, and education to tire slaves 
escaping across lire Confederate lines. Heroic efforts were given to the prevention of 
physical and sexual exploitation and abuse by the liberating Union Army. At the War's 
end. the agency refocused its efforts and energy toward meeting tire multiple needs of the 
freednren. By 1868 over five hundred missionaries were at work in the South, providing 
relief, aiding the former slaves in the acquisition of land and their civil and political 
rights, and establishing churches and schools. The Congregational Church movement was 
generally unsuccessful in the South, primarily because of the determination of black 
religious leaders to maintain their independence from white control. It is in the area of 
education that the AMA made a lasting contribution. 

The leadership of tire AMA viewed tire development of educated, moral, and 
industrious African American citizens as essential to tire survival of the black community 
and tire nation. Hundreds of schools were founded and staffed throughout tire South. As 
governments took responsibility for many of these elementary and secondary schools, the 
AMA shifted its focus to the development of normal schools and colleges. Sonxr of these 
schools did not succeed nor survive, but among the successes were Hampton. Fisk. 
Atlanta. Dillard, and Howard universities. 

Irrespective of the noble motives, tensions and difficulties soon emerged between 
AMA personnel and tire African Americans they hoped to serve. AMA agents were not 
simply teaehers or aid workers; tlrey were deeply committed evangelical Christians of 
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their lime. They were particularly disturbed by card playing, drinking. dancing, and 
"worldly amusements” on die Sabbaih. Their attempts to inculcate these mores into the 
community tlrey seived were not well received, particularly when these efforts turned to 
open and often stinging criticism of black religious leadership. 

The more serious issue was that of control and paternalism. Although AMA agents 
had winked in partnership with black religious leaders and educational associations from 
the beginning, tensions soon arose over lire control of educational institutions and the 
transition toward black faculty. AMA agents were not free of the paternalism and racial 
prejudice that marked the entire while society of the age. Whereas the AMA remained 
one of tl»c more staunch defenders of education, moral reform, and political rights for 
African Americans, by the end of the century the realities of the "Reconstructed" South 
had greatly tempered the passion of the early years. However, the AMA continued to 
sene tire black community of the South, and for over a century. AMA colleges and 
universities prov ided tire besr quality education available to southern blacks. Tire modem 
C1VII. RIGHTS MOVEMENT sprung directly from the faculties and graduates of those 
institutions. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, the AMA had relinquished its international 
mission work to the AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS and redirected much of its traditional missionary activity hack toward 
NATIVE AMERICANS. In the twentieth century, the AMA was merged into the home 
mission department of the Congregational Christian Churches and in 1957 merged into 
the UNTTED CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH 
HISTORY 


The American Society of Church History (ASCH) was founded in March of 1888 
through tike efforts of PHILIP SCHAFF <1819-18931. a Swiss-American scholar whose 
energy and example greatly improved the level of critical historical scholarship in this 
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couiuiv. Schaff. by then Washburn professor of churoh history at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York Ciiy. hosted seventeen academics at his mid-Manhattan home for 
the inaugural session. The small group there determined to form an association for 
personal interaction and mutual suppott. affirming their interest in pursuing "church 
history as a science in an unsectarian, catholic spirit." In December of that same year 
ASCH convened for its first annual meeting. Schaff was named first president, and he 
served in that capacity for six years until his death in 1893. Meetings and membership 
were small, although annual fees were only $3. In its early years ASCH was largely an 
elite club for seminary professors who lived along the eastern seaboard. 

The Society’s first secretary was Samuel M.Jackson. bibliographer and lecturer at 
Columbia University, who corresponded at length with managers of the American 
Historical Association, a much larger professional organization founded four years 
earlier. Although relations between the two groups were cordial, they remained separate 
entities. Even though its resources were meager, the ASCH printed bound volumes of 
scholarly essays and papers, subsidizing as well the publication of a thiitecn-volume 
collection known as 77ic American Church Hisiory Series. During Schaff s presidency 
members apparently kept faith that their enterprises would succeed, but collapse seemed 
imminent between 1893 and 1895 when John F.Hurst was president. Tire following year 
George P. Fisher presided over a meeting that nullified ASCH independence and placed it 
within the AHA's larger aegis. 

The existence of ASCH was rather vague and shadowy for the next ten years. Church 
historians continued to meet as a subsection of the larger group. Samuel Jackson sparred 
continuously with AHA administrators over the difficulty of publishing papers on 
ecclesiastical topics, although a modicum of Schaff s followers persisted in sharing their 
interest despite such problems. Finally, after nine years of indeterminate status, they 
reconstituted the society in 1906. and it has maintained vigorous activities ever since. 
Most of the administrative framework copied previous patterns, but one change in the 
renewed constitution, taking a lesson from either Schaff s longevity oi Hurst’s ineptitude, 
stipulated that no president could serve for more than one year or succeed himself. With 
that revised constitution and new bylaws ASCH was incorporated by the State of New 
Yoik in March of 1916. Adding to Schaff s simple encouragement for students to pursue 
their work, the charter's statement of purpose mentioned support for publishing "papers, 
books, writings, reports, articles, and data.” It also declared an intention to collect and 
preserve historical documents, create a depository library, and raise funds to facilitate 
scholarly endeavor. 

Membership grew slowly during live first half of the twentieth century. Tlrere were 
approximately sixty adherents in the reorganized ASCH. and an average of one hundred 
more were added in ensuing decades. However, membership began to increase 
dramatically after World War II. In 1945 there were 444 people on the rolls, including a 
professor in JAPAN whose dues had been paid annually by an American friend. The list 
had grown to 618 in 1955; to 983 in 1965; and to 1.468 in 1975. Thereafter membership 
figures have fluctuated around an average of fouiteen hundred people each year. Most of 
them reside in tire UNITED STATES, but there are members in over twenty other 
countries as well, notably CANADA. ENGLAND. Japan, and tire NETHERLANDS, 
even including one each in Cuba. Iran, and RUSSIA. Early in tire twentieth century 
meetings were always Ireld in New Yoik. confirming an establislred profile of eastern 
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parochialism. However, by 1925 Shirley J.Case. a church historian at the University of 
Chicago, prevailed in arguing for expansion. Thereafter a second annual meeting 
convened each springtime, mostly in midwestem cities at first to give ASCH more 
geographical balance. These patterns and this ciiterion have continued until the present. 

One more structural evolution is woith noting. Early administrations were cliquish and 
self-perpetuating. They slowly expanded to include committees to supervise membership, 
research, and finances. By 1970. however. ASCH constituency had so increased in 
numbers, gender, geographical distribution, denominational variegation, and ethnic 
identity that control could no longer remain in the hands of a few. In that year 
restructuring allowed for more democratic participation. Tire new arrangement created a 
council, in addition to the usual president, president-elect, and secretary, the better to 
secure a wider range of advice and to distribute responsibility in formulating policy. A 
total of fifteen members now constitute three classes, each class serving for three years in 
a consultative body, and then adding a fourth year as members of a committee on 
nominations, which chooses succeeding personnel to the council. 

Despite economic uncertainties and low membership, the Society inaugurated in 1932 
what has turned out to be its most outstanding feature. That year it launched a journal, 
entitled simply Church History, with a circulation of 2S5. Tire re had been previous 
attempts to support scholarly publication through ventures variously named 
“monographs’' and ''studies." but those efforts never exhibited much strength or elicited 
much support. By contrast the journal, which featured essays, book reviews, and 
roundtable discussions, proved a better outlet for professional expression. Original 
editorial offices were at the University of Chicago and. with rare and temporary 
exceptions, remained there until 1997. These continually vigorous editorial activities are 
now housed at Duke University, with the change of scene demaifccd symbolically by the 
addition of a subtitle to the masthead Studies in Christianity and Culture. The new office 
functions with five editors, six associates, a boaid of fourteen advisors, and hundreds of 
willing consultants residing acioss the continent. Over live years the journal has become 
the touchstone and template of ASCH identity. With a current circulation of 
approximately three thousand in more than fifty countries, this crowning achievement 
demonstrates what church history stands for in this country. As an expression of live 
interests and activities of those who constitute ASCH. Church History embodies and 
exhibits the standards that define the state of the discipline in American thought and 
practice. 
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AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Until 1961 the American Unitarian Association (AUA) was the primary organizing body 
for Unitarianism in tire UNITED STATES, an influential liberal Protcsiant denomination, 
which emerged from within Massachusetts CONGREGATIONALISM after the 
American Revolution. Unitarians have tended to stress inclusiveness and intellectual 
freedom throughout their history. This, at times, has produced a resistance to statements 
of principles, tests of membership, or denominational institutionalization. The history of 
the AUA reflects this tension, and can be told in terms of the internal debates and 
external challenges that forced Unitarians to assess their shared beliefs and perception of 
themselves as a group. Unitarians have not been mere reactionaries, however. They have 
also articulated a positive and coherent religious vision, one deeply committed to social 
responsibility, personal morality, intellectual freedom, and a good and just God. 


Foundations 

The American Unitarian Association arose in the context of debates between Arminian 
and Calvinist Congrcgationalists in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century New England. 
AR.MINIANISM denies the doctrines of PREDESTINATION, vicarious ATONEMENT, 
and human depravity central to Puritan CALVINISM. Instead. Arminian liberals embrace 
the goodness and mercy of God and the possibility of universal SALVATION through 
Christ and human will. During the first Great Awakening (see AWAKENINGS). 
Arminian ministers Charles Chauncy 11705-1787) and JONATHAN MAYHEW 11733- 
18<M) pushed liberal, rationalistic Protestantism into the mainstream of New England 
religious discourse. Chauncy championed a "supernatural rationalism." maintaining the 
centrality of revelation and Scripture while claiming that the truths contained therein are 
open to analysis by "unassisted reason" (Wright 1975: xiv). He strenuously opposed what 
he considered to be the excessive emotionalism of the REVIVALS sweeping through 
New England mid-century because they neglected the role of the human intellect and will 
in religious life. Chauncy and fellow liberals did not completely deny the role of the 
affections in religion, but Chauncv’s staid, literary PREACHING style reflected his 
rationalistic position and contributed considerably to liberal Protestantism's appeal to the 
educated, urban elite of New England. 

Anti-Trinitarian theology is less important to understanding the founding of the 
American Unitarian Association than Arminianism. hut it deserves to be mentioned. Most 
early Unitarians identified themselves as Arians. that is. tlvev shared the views of the 
fourth-century theologian Arius who claimed that Christ was divine yet subordinate to 
God. Others, such as James Freeman (1759-1835). the minister of the first Unitarian 
church in America, subscribed to SOCINIANISM. based on the thought of radical 
REFORMATION theologian FAUSTO SOZZINI tSOCINUSt (1539-1 MM). 
Socinianism proclaimed Christ's humanity and special purpose as God's instrument and. 
by denying Christ's divine nature, was viewed by many Trinitarians as a greater 
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HERESY Ilian Arianism Socinian movements look hold in POLAND. Transylvania, and 
ENGLAND before JOSEPH PRIESTLY popularized Socinian Unitarianism in 
Pennsylvania in 1794. 


Unitarian Controversy and Unitarian Christianity 

Despile iheir differences, liberal Amiinians and orthodox Calvinists coexisted passably 
sviihrn ihe Standing-Order" of Congregationalist churches until tlie nineteenth century. 
Then, in I HIM. internal tensions turned to schism with the appointment of a liberal. Henry 
Ware (1764-1845). to replace popular, moderate Calvinist David Tappan (1752-1803) as 
the Hollis professor of divinity at Harvard College. The opposition to Ware from 
orthodox Calvinists was fierce and public, especially from Jedidiah Morse (1761-1826). 
a minister and an overseer for the college. Morse failed to block Ware’s appointment in 
1805. live 1806 election of liberal president Samuel Webber (1759-1810). or tike 
appointments of three liberal faculty members over the next decade. 

Morse retaliated by taking actions calculated to deepen tike rift. One was to establish 
institutional separation by founding the Andover Theological Seminary in 1808 as a 
bastion of orthodox Calvinism. Second, in an 1812 pamphlet entitled "American 
Unitarianism." Morse insinuated that New England liberals such as James Freeman 
shared radical views with English Unitarian Theophilus Lindsey. A subsequent review by 
Jeremiah Evans (1781-1831) in Morse's journal, the Panoplut. furl Iter alleged that 
liberals were in secret sympathy with Lindsey, a fact that they concealed deliberately and 
for which they should be denied Christian fellowship. Orthodox minister John Codman 
< 1782-18471 quickly agreed and announced he would not exchange pulpits with liberal 
ministers. Codman s declaration was viewed by all as a serious rebuke to the Arminian 
clergy. 

Deeply troubled. WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING (1780-1842) responded tor the 
liberals in 1815. He initiated an exchange of open letters w ith orthodox ministers refuting 
the charges made by Morse and Evans and protesting their evident attempt to divide the 
Congregationalist Standing-Order. SECTARIANISM, not Unitarianism. was the real 
danger to Christianity . In 1819 Channing expanded on his arguments, delivering the first 
manifesto of American Unitarianism at ihe ordination of Jared Sparks 11789-1866) in 
Baltimore. In his address. "Unitarian Christianity." he articulated a positive statement of 
Unitarian beliefs, distinct from orthodox doctrine on the issues of God’s unity and perfeei 
moral nature, the lack of scriptural evidence for the Trinity, and the subordinate divinity 
of Jesus Christ. Channing went beyond supernatural rationalism to argue that the BIBIJi 
could be analyzed like any other book using the techniques of HIGHER CRITICISM, and 
asserted that scriptural truth mast always be harmonized with NATURAL LAW and the 
w ill of God. 

"Unitarian Christianity" sparked what has been called "the Unitarian controversy." a 
period of around twenty years of public theological debate waged between such worthy 
opponents as Andover's Moses Stuart (1780-1852) and Leonard Woods (1774-1854) 
and Harvard’s Henry Ware and Andrews Norton (1786-1853). Many Unitarian 
Christians rethought their resistance to denominational organization at this time and 
founded informal societies, such as tike Anonymous Association and Channing's Berry 
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Sireet Conference. Others published journals to facilitate communication between liberal 
congregations, a few of which would play prominent roles in the flourishing literary 
culture of the nineteenth century. 


The American Unitarian Association 

As part of this organizational trend, the American Unitarian Association was foimed on 
May 26. 1825. AUA founders were interested in addressing some of the structural needs 
of Unitarian Christians and in diffusing knowledge "of pure Christianity" throughout 
America. To this end the AUA published tracts and pamphlets, and sponsored missionary 
efforts in America for the purpose of organizing new churches (although a few 
missionaries also would go to INDIA in tl>e antebellum period). Despite meager support 
from its members and little real power within Unitarian churches, the Association grew 
steadily over the next ten years, its membership made up of mostly well-educated, well- 
heeled. and urban parishioners from New England's oldest churches. By 1850 more than 
90 percent of all Unitarian churches would be found in the northeast, while almost all of 
the Congrcgationalist churches within thiity-five miles of Boston would be Unitarian. 

After debates with the oithodox Andover crowd abated in the early 1830s. Unitarians 
entered into a period of prolific creativity in literature, education, and social reform. 
Belief in progress and human perfectibility manifested in the promotion of "moral 
philosophy.” education, and literature as important sources of moral influence and 
intellectual stimulation. Unitarian poets and authors include many of the literary lights of 
the age. including Oliver Wendell Holmes 11809-1894). Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
<1807-18821. and Nathaniel Hawthorne <1804-1864). Education reformer Horace Mann 
<1796-18591 established the nation’s first public school system and teaching college. 
Unitarian social reformers crosaded for the abolition of SLAVERY, prison reform. 
TEMPERANCE, women's rights, and ministry to live poor. Charming. Dorothea Dix 
<1802-1887). and ELIZABETH CADY STANTON < 1815-1902) provided some of the 
most eloquent and impassioned defenses of human dignity and HUMAN RIGHTS during 
the nineteenth century. 


The Challenge from Transcendentalism 

Meanwhile, a new and bitter debate was fomenting that would force further 
denominational self-definition, this time from within the Unitarian fold. The 
Transcendentalist controversy, as it has come to be called, was a rebellion led by RALPH 
WALDO EMERSON (1803-1882). THEODORE PARKER (1810-1860). and 
MARGARET FULLER (1810-1850). among others, against the rationalism and 
Biblicism of the previous generation. "New School" Transcendentalists took the 
Unitarian principles of personal freedom, an ordered creation, and God's infinite moral 
goodness to new extremes, fusing them with European ROMANTICISM and Hindu 
mysticism. Tire result was a diverse constellation of beliefs shared by many 
Transcendentalists. including that of an immanent, depersonalized God present in all of 
NATURE, a harmonious natural world, and the role of intuition in communing with God 
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through nature. Some Transcendentalists declared the Bible, history, and much of 
Christian THEOLOGY irrelevant to religion and rejected revelation and the miracles of 
Christ. Emphasis on intuition and nature opened up access to religious truth for the 
unlettered masses, working against Unitarian elitism. 

These views scandalized many Unitarians. From Emerson's "Divinity School 
Address" on July IS. 1838 until the CIVIL WAR. debates between Unitarians and 
Transcendentalism were frequent and acrimonious. Defenders of Unitarian Christianity 
Andrews Notion (1786-18531 and Francis Bowen (1811-1890) drew on their wide 
knowledge of higher criticism and philosophy to counter Transcendentalist pantheism 
and emphasis on intuition. Theodore Parker’s sermons. The Transient and Permanent in 
Christianity" and "The Relation of Jesus to His Age and live Ages." caused such furor 
among less-radical Unitarians that the Boston Association of Ministers took tlte 
unprecedented step of asking him to resign his ministry. Suddenly. Unitarians had to 
decide where the limits of their tolerance and inclusiveness lay. Parker refused to resign 
and continued to draw thousands to his antislavery lectures and sermons. His popularity 
with young Unitarian ministers prompted live American Unitarian Association to issue 
their first "declaration of opinion" in 1853. reaffirming their commitment to the authority 
of Christian Scripture, revelation, and personal freedom. 

Transcendentalists were not only interested in provoking Unitarian wrath, however. 
Their contributions to literature, social reform, and education had farreaching influence, 
disproportionate to their small numbers. A prime example of this was Thomas Stair King 
<1824-18641. minister to San Francisco's First Unitarian Church in the 1860s. A 
powerful orator and abolitionist like his mentor Parker. King is credited with persuading 
Californians to support the Union during live Civil War. King combined Transcendentalist 
love of nature with the so-called divine mandate of Manifest Destiny to produce a 
paiticularly Californian Unitarianism. as mystical as it was confident in California’s 
special role in America's divine destiny. 


Revitalization and Consensus 

Many moderate Unitarians worked to keep live dispute from turning to a peimanent rift. 
After the Civil War Henry W.Bellows < I8I4-I882I stepped forward to advocate a more 
unified Unitarianism with improved organization. Noticing the detrimental effect that the 
Transcendentalist controversy had on membership and morale. Bellows called for a 
national conference to bring churches together and revitalize the denomination. When the 
first national conference convened in 1865. Bellows was pleased to find that a "broad 
Church" group of moderate Unitarians made up the majority and were eager to work out 
a way for both conservative and radical Unitarians to be included in the new 
organization. Some Transcendentalists also expressed a conciliatory desire, notably 
Frederic Henry Hedge (1805-1890). whose understanding of Transcendentalist intuition 
contiihuted to his high valuation of Chiistianity rather than detracted from it. as ‘was 
often the case. Bellows and many moderates saw Christianity as a "universal religion" 
that should not be so narrowly defined as to alienate free thinkers. He hoped to avoid 
doctrinal disputes and convince conference delegates to organize around common work 
rather than a common creed. 
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The first National Conference of Unitarian Churches was deemed a success, although 
dissent among radicals persisted. The next year at the National Conference, radical 
Francis Filing wood Abbot (1836-1903) proposed a revision to the preamble of tire 
conference's constitution that eliminated reference to the "Lordship of Jesus Christ" and 
gave a broader definition of Chiistianity as "Love. Righteousness, and Truth" (Wright 
1975:79). When Abbot's proposal was rebuffed, several frustrated radicals formed the 
Five Religion Association (FRA), a small, diverse group of thinkers interested in 
"scientific religion." social reform, and humanism. Although the FRA never posed an 
institutional threat to Unitarianism. free religionists such as Octavius Brooks 
Fiothingham (1822-1895) and Abbot exeited considerable influence on Unitarianism for 
years to come. Abbot was instrumental in bringing contemporary scientific concepts to 
bear on Unitarian thought, including the progressive evolutionary theories of Charles 
Darwin (see DARWINISM). 

Under Bellow's influence Unitarians grappled with the issues of collective identity, 
consensus, and institutionalization for the next twenty-five years. In 1867 tlie N'CUC 
adopted a clause to its constitution that made acceptance of its principles noncompulsory. 
Individuals drafted their own distillations of Unitarian belief, such as James Freeman 
Clarke’s (1810-1888) Ten Great Religions and his 1886 answer to Calvin. "Five Points 
of New Theology." In 1887 tlie Western Unitarian Conference adopted William 
Channing Gannett’s (1840-1923) statement of Unitarian principles. "Ten Things Most 
Commonly Believed To-Day Among Us." ending a long dispute between radical "Unity 
Men" and conservative Christian Unitarians that imperiled Western missionary efforts. 


The Twentieth Century and the Universalist Renaissance 

The twentieth century saw more organizational changes for the AUA and a general drift 
away from Christianity toward ethical humanism among Unitarians. The AUA was 
consolidated with tlie National Conference in 1884. and AUA president Samuel A. Eliot 
<I862-I950| did much to centralize and provide financial stability to the organization 
during his tenure (1900-1927). The Beacon Press was founded in 1902 to improve 
publishing efforts. Suppoit for secular colleges and international service and missionary 
efforts expanded after World War I. whereas outreach to other liberal Christians was 
encouraged. "Logical theism" characterized early twentieth-century Unitarianism. a blend 
of natural theology, progressive evolution, and belief in experience as the key to 
knowledge. During the Depression this shifted toward a religious humanism, in which 
theism was downplayed for an ethics of human peifectibility. scientific reason, and 
service to humanity. These tendencies coalesced in the Humanist Manifesto of 1933. 
signed by several Unitarians, which defined religion as outmoded "doctrines and 
methods" and based morality on freedom and the "eommon good" rather than on 
supernatural sources. 

The presidency of Frederick May Eliot (1889-1958). known as the "Unitarian 
Renaissance." was an optimistic period of community building with other liberal 
Protestants, a decentralization of AUA control, and increased lay involvement in AUA 
affairs. Unitarians of this period 11937-1958). both humanist and theist. debated the 
limits of freedom and organizational control, and participated on a large scale in national 
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affairs and international service programs. Eliot’s interest in promoting a universal liberal 
religion led him to begin the process of AUA merger with the Univerealist Church of 
America, which his successor Dana McLean 11908-1986) completed in 1961. 

See also Antitrinilarianism; Awakenings: Human Rights, Liberal Protestantism and 
Liberalism: Puritanism: Slavery. Abolition of: Transcendentalism: Universalism: 
Unitarian Universalist Association 
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ERIKA W.DYSON 


AMERICANS UNITED FOR THE 
SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE 


Founded in 1947 in Washington. D.C. as Protestants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State <POAU>. later changed to Americans United (AU). the 
organization represents a coalition of strict separationists. Support for religious freedom 
and separation of church and state as declared in the founding documents was favored 
originally by both rationalists and pietistic revivalists. However, the speetium of 
interpretation of these two founding principles has tanged widely from "scpaiationist" to 
"accommodationist.” and the history of interaction among religious groups on these 
issues has been complex. For religious bodies to be separate from and yet enjoy inteiplay 
with the state and to act as a moral force on it has presented serious problems. 

Wide-ranging anti-Catholicism has existed in the United States sinee the nineteenth 
century NATTV ISM movement and the Know-Nothing Patty. Tl>c founders of POAU 
denied that their organization was anti-Catholic. but it was definitely bom in such a 
context. Fanned by Catholic agitation on behalf of public funding for parochial schools 
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and President Fianklin Roosevelt's (1882-1945) appointment of Myron C.Taylor as his 
personal representative to the Vatiean in 1939. a number of Protestant leaders sensed a 
threat to the separation of church and state. An initial meeting held in September 1946 in 
Washington and others like it led to the organization of POAU on November 20. 1947. 
Among the leaders were such prominent figures as Edwin McNeill Poteat (Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School president). Charles Clayton Morrison ( Christian Century 
editor). John A.MacKay (Princeton Theological Seminary president). Methodist Bishop 
G.Bromley Oxnam. and Louise D.Newton (Southern Baptist Convention president). They 
issued a manifesto of eight points stating the objectives of the new organization. 

Another immediate motivation for the founding of the group was the 1947 Supreme 
Court decision in tire Everson bus case, which allowed the use of public transportation to 
take students to parochial schools < Eve rum i. Board of Education. 330 US I). The 
manifesto called on “patriotic” citizens to “resist every attempt by law or the 
administration of law further to widen the breach in the wall of separation of church and 
state." In addition, it demanded the “immediate discontinuance of the ambassadorship to 
the papal lie ad of the Roman Catholic Church." Denying any anti-Catholicism 
whatsoever, the manifesto correctly affirmed in its conclusion. “Profound differences 
separate us in the area of religious faith, but these differences have no relevancy in the 
pursuit of our objectives as clearly defined in this manifesto. The issue of separation of 
church and state has arisen in the political area and we propose to meet it there" I Pfeiffer. 
1967). 

Although AU in its beginnings appeared to be anti-Catholic. the initial anti-Catholie 
denial was certainly weakened by the publication of AU’s early “bible.” Paul Blanshard's 
American Freedom and Catholic Potter in 1949. However, the AU experienced 
pilgrimage and change, and its separationist stance was far broader than matters 
involving the Catholic Church. AU establislrcd its headquarters in Washington. D.C.. and 
local chapters in large cities across live nation. Already in 1918 tire organization was 
publishing a single-sheet monthly new sletter. Church and State Newsletter. Expanding to 
sixteen and then twenty-four pages, tire name was changed to Church and State: .4 
Monthly Re tic tv (1952-1961) and finally to Church and State. The news organ called for 
“complete functional and financial separation.” It provided repoits and news analyses 
having to do with tax suppoit for sectarian institutions and preferment for certain 
denominations, as well as profiling leaders and citizens who stood up in some way to 
defend separation of church and state. Reviewing literature in the field as well, the 
newsletter referred to itself as being "interfaith" and never accepted any commercial 
advertising, to avoid even the appearance of external pressure on the group’s positions. 
Eventually AU also established the Americans United Research Foundation and the 
Americans United Fund. 

In 1951 President Truman hoped to appoint Mail Clark as an Ambassador to the 
Vatican. AU. live National Council of Churches, and the National Association of 
Evangelicals combined forces in opposing the appointment and Truman was forced to 
withdraw the nomination. By 1984 times had changed; although opposed by AU and 
other strict separationists. President Ronald Reagan (1911-) appointed William Wilson as 
ambassador to the Vatican, and full diplomatic ties with the Vatican were established. 

in I960 religious fundamentalists campaigned against the presidential candidacy of 
Catholic John F. Kennedy. One of the ringlcadeis of the opposition. Southern Baptist 
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W.A.Ciiswell. feared the 'death of a free chuich and a free stale." Because Kennedy 
repudiated aid to parochial schools as well as official ties with the Vatican, his 
presidential bid was actually supported by AU. which was more sensitive to the changing 
times. The liberal positions of the Second Vatican Council (1962-19651 also helped 
moderate anti-Catholic feelings in AU. 

Since I960 AU has given suppnit to a wide range of issues. In 1962 it supported the 
Engel v. Vitale case and stated that the removal of school-sponsored prayer actually 
increased religious freedom (Engel .. Vault. 370 US 4211. In 1973 AU threw its support 
to Roe v. Wade in favor of women’s freedom of choice. By the 1980s AU was opposing 
the political activities of the Moral Majoiity and Religious Right as being violations of 
separation. Many pamphlets were published by AU pointing out the mythical nature of 
views held by the Religious Right on the separation issue. More recently AU has opposed 
the use of tuition lax credits to assist any piivate schools. Us Research Foundation has 
also produced many materials, including videos, as aids to public school teachers in 
relation to teaching ahoul religion. AU has also used its funds in suppoit of lawsuits 
defending religious libeity. Its spokespersons have also given widespread testimony 
before Congress and state legislatures on separation issues. 

See also Bill of Rights; Catholic Reactions to Protestants; Catholicism. Protestant 
Reactions; Christian Right; Church and State. Overview: Ecumenism 
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GEORGE H.SHRIVER 


AMES, WILLIAM (1576-1633) 


English Congrcgationalist and Calvinist theologian. Ames was born at Ipswich and 
educated at Christ's College. Cambridge. His tutor there was WILLIAM PERKINS, by 
whose preaching he was converted and whose Calvinist theology he adopted and 
developed (sec CALVINISM). In 1601 he became a fellow of the college, but lost this 
position in 1610 for objecting, as many Puritans did. to wearing the surplice and for 
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denouncing games of chance (see PURITANISM!. He was briefly city lecturer in 
Colchester before departing for tire NETHERLANDS, where conversations at Leiden 
with Henry Jacob and John Robinson led him to CONGREGATIONALISM, although he 
later wrote against Robinson's separatist tendencies, that is. tire notion to separate from 
the established church. From 1611 to 1619 Ire served as chaplain to the English troops 
stationed at The Hague. In 1622 he became professor of theology at the Dutch University 
of Fratreker. to which he drew 1 pupils from all over Europe. In 1633 Antes left Franeker to 
become copastor with Hugh Peter of an English congregation at Rotterdam, but died soon 
after his arrival. 

As a theologian. Ames developed a COVENANT THEOLOGY, held the 
supralapsaiian version of PREDESTINATION, and refuted tire Roman Catholic 
controversialist Robert Bcllarminc. He wrote four books against the Dutch Arminian 
Nicholas Grevinchoven. and served as an official advisor to the Anti-Arminian majority 
at tire Synod of Don in 1618-1619 (see ARMINIANISM). Following Perkins. Ames 
described tire goal of theology as the devout life, and was famed for skill in tire analysis 
of moral and spiritual difficulties. Both as theologian and casuist he adopted the logical 
method of tire anti-Aristotelian HUGUENOT martyr Petrus Ramus. Ames’ best-known 
books. The Mu mm of Sacred Diiinlly and Cases of Conscience, published in their 
original Latin versions in 1627 and 1630. respectively, were widely used and influential 
throughout Protestant Europe and in colonial New England. 

Ames identified himself with the Puritan cause and name in Puriianus Anglicanus 
(1610). his Latin translation of an earlier Puritan work by William Bradshaw, to which he 
added a long introduction. In treatises of 1622. 1623. and 1633 he attacked tire liturgy and 
episcopacy of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Congregationalist but not Separatist. Ames 
favored independent congregations formed by covenants that chose their own pastors. 
Thus he is considered a progenitor of tire “congregational way" that was established 
temporarily in Cromwellian England and more lastingly in tire Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. Indeed, the leaders of tire Bay Colony had some hope that he might join them 
there, but this was prevented by his untimely death. 
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AMISH 


Overview 

The Amish reside in more than 200 settlements in twenty-six of the United States, mostly 
east ot' the Mississippi. The three most populous states aie Ohio. Pennsylvania, and 
Indiana. New settlements fotm yearly, whereas others flounder and die. The largest 
settlement in Holmes County. Ohio, claims nearly 200 Amish congregations, also known 
as church districts. Tire Amish have mote than 1.400 local church districts across tire 
United States and about two dozen church districts in the Canadian province of Ontario. 
There arc no church districts in other countries since the last Amish congregation in 
Europe became extinct in 1936. 

The Amish population doubles about every twenty yearn. Counting adults and 
children, they number nearly 200.000 people. Typically, about eighty-five percent of 
their youth join live church, although in some communities more than ninety-five percent 
join. Although the Amish do not seek converts, outsiders, known as "English." may join 
if they comply with Amish guidelines. Four groups catty the Amish name: Beachy 
Amish. Amish Mennonites. New Order Amish, and Old Order Amish. Tlte Beachy 
Amish and Amish Mennonites own automobiles and use public utility electricity. This 
essay focuses on the horse and buggy-driving Old Order and New Order Amish. New 
Order groups make up less than ten percent of the Amish of North America. Compared to 
Old Order groups. New Order churches pemtit greater use of technology, encourage more 
petsonal BIBLE STUDY, and have stricter guidelines for their youth. 

All Old and New Order Amish churches share several things in common wherever 
they live. They speak a Gentian (Pennsylvania German) or Swiss dialed, end formal 
education at the eighth grade, wear distinctive clothing, reject live use of electricity from 
public utility lines, selectively adapt technology, and use horse and buggy transportation. 
At first glance, the Amish look alike, but there are more than a dozen different subgroups, 
each with its own practices. Some have black top buggies whereas other groups sport 
yellow, gray, or white tops. Even within subgroups, diversity abounds. Some districts 
pciniit the use of cell phones, but others do not. The farmers in one church district may 
milk their cows by hand whereas those in a neighboring district use automatic milkers. 
Some communities are wealthy and otiters are rather poor. Despite their differences, 
however, tlte Amish share a common history. 


Protestant Origins and Beliefs 

The Amish trace theii history to the Anabaptist movement that emerged during the 
Protestant REFORMATION in Europe in the 1500s. Beginning in Switzerland in 1525 
and spreading to other regions of Europe, the Anabaptists refused to baptize their babies. 
They argued that only adults who had made voluntary decisions to follow Christ should 
be baptized. Their defiant acts were a capital crime in a world that expected infant 
BAPTISM. Tlte young radicals were soon nicknamed "Anabaptists," meaning 
rebaptizers. because they had previously been baptized as infants. The Anabaptists sought 
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lo practice the teachings of Jesus in daily life and gave greater allegiance to the Bible 
than to civil government. They were, in fact, some of tire earliest proponents of tire 
separation of church and state. The Anabaptist Movement is sometimes called the 
Radical Reformation because it sought to extend and expand aspects of the larger 
Protestant Reformation. 

The Anabaptists outraged both civil and religious authorities who accepted the 
integration of church and state as a single social fabric. Anabaptists were considered 
heretics and many were executed. They were burned at the stake, drowned in lakes, 
tortured in public spectacles, and starved in dungeons. A 1.200-page book, the Martyrs 
Mirror: The Bloody Theatre of the Defemeless Christinas, records many stories of their 
torture. Amish ministers often retell stories from the Martyrs Mirror in their sermons 
today. 

The Amish emerged in 1693 as a distinctive group among the Anabaptists living in 
Switzerland and in the Alsace region of France. An Anabaptist leader named Jakob 
Ammann sought to renew church life by proposing certain changes. Animator called for 
shunning wayward members of the church to maintain its purity. Tl»e differences led to a 
division in 1693. and Ammann’s followers were soon called Amish. Many other 
Anabaptists eventually took the name Mennonite from a Dutch Anabaptist leader. 
MENNO SIMONS. 

The Amish migrated to the Americas in several waves in the mid-17Cl0s and again in 
the ISOOs. They formed communities in Pennsylvania. Ohio, and Indiana and eventually 
spread to other states. They often settled near then spiritual cousins, the MENNONITES. 
Today some Old Order Mennonite groups use horse and buggy transportation, but the 
majority of Mennonitcs drive cars, wear contemporary clothing, support higher 
education, and use modem technology. The Amish and Mennonites arc separate groups 
even though they share Anabaptist roots. 


Religious Beliefs 

The Amish subset rbe to basic Christian and Protestant beliefs. However, they emphasize 
proper practice over doctrinal beliefs. They highlight the importance of community over 
INDIVIDUALISM. Although they have private property, they stress the importance of 
obedience to the authority of live church community. In addition to community, the 
Amish stress the importance of mutual aid. separation from the world, humility. 
PACIFISM, and the value of TRADITION. 

Amish youth typically are baptized between the ages of sixteen and twenty two. 
Candidates are instructed in the Dordrecht Confession of Faith, an old Anabaptist 
confession written in 1632. At baptism, youth renounce the DEVIL and the world, 
confess their belief in Christ, and promise to submit to the church for live rest of their 
lives. Its lifelong consequences make baptism a pivotal turning point. A few youth elect 
not to join, but the vast majority pledge their lives to the church forever. Youth who have 
dabbled with cars, television, popular music, and in some cases alcohol and drugs, 
abruptly turn their backs on these worldly things at baptism. 

The core value of Amish society involves selfdenial and yielding to live church. The 
Amish speak of "giving themselves up" to the church. They emphasize self-surrender. 
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submission, yielding lo the will of God and to others, contentment. and a calm spirit. 
They detest individualism that promotes self-interest at every turn. 

The Amish abhor pride and teach the importance of humility. Pride refers to attitudes 
and actions that clamor for personal attention and recognition. Showy clothing, 
wristwatches. fancy drapes, or ornaments on a harness, signal pride in Amish life. Tire 
prohibitions against cosmetics, jewelry, and personal photographs ate designed to prevent 
pride. 

Members are taught to obey those with authoiity over them: children their parents, 
students their teachers, wives their husbands, members their leaders, and younger 
ministers their bishop. Everyone is expected to obey tire will of God as taught by the 
community. Despite the strong emphasis on humility and obedience, live Amish express 
great respect for the dignity of each person. 

Rather than emphasizing emotional experiences and the assurance of SALVATION. 
Amish leaders speak of a "living hope." an abiding belief that God will grant faithful 
followers eternal life. They refrain from the individualistic, evangelical language of 
"personal" experience and "born again" CONVERSION. In a spirit of humility, they trust 
in God’s providence for their salvation, believing that it flows from obedient living in the 
community of faith. 

Finally, the Amish emphasize social separation from the world not only in belief, but 
also in their practices. The use of horse and buggy transportation, rejecting television and 
computers, wearing of distinctive clothing, refraining from membership in public 
organizations, and rejecting political offices all reflect their belief that the chureh should 
be a counterculture separate from the larger society. 


Rules of Conduct 

Amish values are translated into guidelines for daily living called the Ordnung. a German 
word that means mles and order. The Ordnung is a set of expectations for daily living. 
Usually unwritten, the rules are passed on by practice and oral tradition. They are updated 
as new issues arise. Members of each congregation affirm the Ordnung twice a year 
before live spring and fall communion service. The details of the Ordnung vary by 
subgroup, as well as by local congregation. 

The Ordnung defines expectations and taboos for conduct ranging from personal dress 
to the use of technology. All Amish groups expect men and wonvn to wear distinctive 
clothing. Mairied men are expected to giow a beard and wear an Amish-style hat and 
vest. Women wear a head covering and usually a three-piece dress that includes a cape 
and an apron. The details of color and style vary from group to group. Unlike American 
culture, where dress is a tool of individual adornment, among the Amish it signals 
submission to the collective order and serves as a public symbol of group identity. 

As part of their Ordnung most Amish groups forbid owning automobiles, tapping 
electricity from public utility lines, using self-propelled farm machinery, owning a 
television, radio, and computer, attending high school and college, joining the military, 
and initiating divorce. 
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Religious Services and Rituals 

Twenty to thirty-five families who live near each other form a local congregation culled a 
church district. Each district has geographical boundaries. The church district is the social 
and religious hub of Amish life. Members of each district meet for WORSHIP every 
other Sunday in one of their homes. The serv ices, which rotate from home to home, often 
involve ISO or more children and adults. Following a three-hour worship service, 
members enjoy a light fellowship lunch followed by visiting. As districts grow, they 
divide. 

Each district has three types of leaders: a bishop, two ministers, and a deacon. The 
leaders are selected by drawing lots among nominees in the congregation. Leaders serve 
for life without formal training or pay. The bishop is the spiritual head of lire 
congregation. He officiates at baptisms, weddings, communions, confessions, funerals, 
and members' meetings. He also interprets and enforces the Ordnung. In addition to 
PREACHING, tire ministers assist with other leadership responsibilities. Tire deacon 
helps the bishop and cares for special nwdical or economic needs of members. 

The church district serves as church, club, precinct, and neighborlunxl all bundled 
together. Districts in fellowship with each other exchange ministers, support similar 
Ordnungs. and permit their members to intermarry. Tire Amish do not have church 
buildings, mission agencies, national religious conferences, or a central church office. 
Members are linked together through loose bonds of fellowship rather than by 
bureaucratic structures. 

Their worship services have no altars, candles, organs, stained glass windows, choirs, 
or pulpits. Slow, unison singing in German, witltout rhy thm or instruments, unites the 
community in worship. The ancient tunes are sung by memory. The words, many written 
by Anabaptist prisoners, are printed in a hymnbook called the Ausbund. 

Fall and spring communion (see LORD S SUPPER) services rejuvenate both personal 
faith and the bonds of community. In a self-examination service two weeks before 
communion, members confess their sins publicly and reaffirm their commitment to the 
Ordnung. If all is well, the congregation celebrates their renewed faith in a six-hour-long 
communion service that includes washing of feet as taught by Jesus. Unlike many 
Protestant services that focus on individual experience. Amish communion celebrates the 
unity of community. In fact, if dissension invades the church, communion may be 
delayed. 

Like other humans, numbers sometime stray into sin and deviance. Those who violate 
a major teaching of the Ordnung—flying in an airplane, filing a lawsuit, plowing with a 
tractor—will be asked to make a public CONFESSION at a members' meeting. Those 
who defy the authority of tlve church may face excommunication. 

Shunning typically follows excommunication. Based on Biblical teaching, shunning 
involves rituals that remind the wayward of their sin and seek to bring them back to 
fellowship. Expulsion is a heavy matter because it can lead to a lifetime of estrangement 
from family and friends. However, those who do fall from grace can always return to the 
fold if they are w illing to confess their wrongs and mend their ways. Unbaptized persons 
who leave the community are not shunned. Although shunning may sound harsh to 
modern ears, the Amish faith has two key points of integrity: adult baptism by free choice 
and an open back door for wayward members who want to return with a contrite heart. 
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Youth and Education 

Before 1950 the Amish youth attended small rural public schools. However, when small 
schools consolidated into large districts some Amish parents protested their loss of local 
control. Moreover, they considered ' book learning” and study beyond the eighth grade 
unnecessary for farming. Some parents sat in prison for refusing to send their children to 
large public schools. Finally, in 1972. the United Stales Supreme Couit. in Wisconsin 
y.YoJer. ruled that Amish children could end fomtal schooling after eighth grade. 

A few Amish children still attend rural public schools, but the vast majority go to one- 
or two-room schools operated by Amish parents. Indeed, about 35.000 Amish youth 
attend some 1300 private schools that end with eighth grade. Instruction is in English. 
The teachers are typically Amish women who have not gone to high school but are 
graduates of Amish schools themselves. A religious song and a Scripture reading may 
open the school day. but religion is not taught in a fomtal way. Reading, spelling, writing, 
and mathematics are the basic subjects. Science is not taught. 

The quality of instruction varies considerably by group and region. The schools play 
an important role in passing on Amish values, developing friendships, and limiting 
exposure to the outside world. The schools contribute to the vigor and vitality of Amish 
life. After formal schooling Amish youth work in vocational apprenticeship programs on 
the farm or in small simps. Here they learn vocational skills that will serve them in adult 
life. 

Youth eagerly await their sixteenth biithday. the traditional age when they begin 
rumspringa. a time of "running around." During this time, they spend more time with 
their peers on weekends and often begin dating. Rumspringa is a moment of freedom 
when youth arc suspended between two worlds: the control of their parents and the 
supeivision of the church. Because they have not been baptized, they technically are not 
under the Ordnung. Many youth adhere to traditional Amish behavior. However, others 
may experiment with worldly things—buying a car. going to movies, using alcohol, 
wearing English clothes, and buying a television or a DVD player. 

Rumspringa gives Amish youth tire impression that they have a choice regarding 
church membership, and indeed they do. However, all the forces of Amish life funnel 
them toward joining the church. Knowing they have a choice likely strengthens their 
willingness to obey church standards after they join. 


Marriage and Family 

Church and extended family are the primary social units of Amish society. Young people 
usually marry by the age of twenty-one. Daylong weddings are festive moments of 
celebration in Amish society. The ceremony follows a lengthy church service, held on a 
weekday at the home of tire bride or a close relative. Several hundred guests join tire 
festivities that often include a lunch and an evening meal. Once married. Amish couples 
on the average have six or seven children, but in some cases, twelve or more. Most 
families do not use artificial birth control unless advised by a physician for health 
reasons: however, some use natural methods of family planning. Some babies are born in 
local hospitals, but most greet the world at home or in a local biithing clinic. 
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Amish families reflect traditional gender roles in which the man serves as the spiritual 
head of tlw home. He is responsible for its religious welfare and matters related to the 
church and the outside world. As in most families, gender roles vary by personality. 
When husbands work at home, there is often considerable cross-sharing of roles—women 
assisting in the bam or shop, and men in the garden or around the house. Wives rarely 
hold full-time jobs outside the family when their childrcn are young. The elderly typically 
live in an apartment or in a small I rouse adjacent to the home of one of their children. 
Esteemed for their wisdom, tire elderly pass on the wisdom, joys, and secrets of Amish 
life to typically dozens of grandchildren. 


Occupations 

Ever since religious persecution pushed them into roral areas in Europe, the Amish have 
been tillers of the soil—and good ones. Their ties to the land have served as a cradle for 
the nurture of their children. Church leaders have resisted large-scale mechanized 
farming for fear it would steal work from children and erode family solidarity. Using 
horse drawn equipment is one way of resisting large-scale, corporate style farming. With 
a few exceptions, most farms arc small family operations that use horse-drawn 
machinery. For many years Amish farms were small, diversified operations with a dozen 
cows, some chickens, and a few beef cattle. Although many continue this tradition, other 
farms specialize in dairy, and in some cases, chickens or hogs. Some specialize in 
vegetables, herbs, greenhouse plains, and flowers. Despite popular myths, most Amish 
use insecticides, herbicides, and chemical fertilizers. 

Economic pressures have encouraged many families to seek nonfarm employment. In 
some of the larger communities, the number of farmers dips below fifteen percent. More 
isolated areas still claim over seventy-five percent on the farm. Tlw shift to nonfarm woik 
is tire biggest change in Amish society since 1975. Despite their growing involvement in 
business and commerce, the Amish remain a distinctly rural people, living along country 
roads and on the margins of small villages. Three types of nonfarm work nourish: small 
shops, construction work, and employment in English factories. Hundreds of small 
Amish-owned industries have sprung up in many communities. Most of these are small 
family businesses with less than ten employees. The bulk of them produce wood 
products—household and outdoor furniture, gazebos, small barns, lawn ornaments, 
doghouses, and mailboxes—to name but a few of the hundreds of products. Ollier shops 
specialize in fabricating metal. Annual sales in the larger businesses exceed five million 
dollars. 

Many Amish do construction woik—building homes and industrial structures for non- 
Amish people. In some communities the majority of Amish men work in English-owned 
factories located in rural areas. In Northern Indiana many Amish work in factories that 
build recreational vehicles. Tlw growth of nonfarm employment has brought new wealth 
to many Amish communities. 
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Technology. Government. and Community 

The Amish use technology selectively. Televisions, radios, and computers are rejected 
outright, but many other types of technology are used selectively or modified to fit Amish 
purposes. Amish mechanics often create new machines to fit their cultural needs. 
Moreover, much state-of-the-ait technology, like gas grills, shop tools, camping 
equipment, and some farm equipment, is readily bought from non-Amish vendors. If left 
untamed. Amish worry that technology will harm their community by disrupting social 
traditions, family solidarity, and hinging foreign values through mass media. 
Technology is not considered evil in itself: 'it's what it will do to the next generation." 
said one bishop. A car is not seen as immoral, but as a hatmful tool that would pull the 
community apart. The Amish seek to master technology rather than becoming its slave. 
They try to tame technology—hoping to prevent it from harming family and community 
life. 

The Amish pay state and federal income taxes, sales, real estate, and public school 
taxes. They also support then own private schools. They are exempt from Social Security 
taxes lrecau.se they consider Social Security a form of insurance. The Amish believe that 
the Bible instructs them to care for the elderly and assist members who have special 
needs. To rely on commercial or government insurance would mock their faith that God 
cares for them through tire church. 

The Amish are taught to respect and pray for governing authorities according to 
Biblical admonitions. However, when caught in a conflict between their conscience and 
civic law. they recite the Scripture that they should 'obey God rather than man." Tire 
intense persecution in Europe solidified their strong belief in the separation of church and 
state. The Amish arc pacifists and refuse to enter tire armed forces. They generally avoid 
politics, holding public office, and political activism. They are. however, peimitted to 
vote in public elections. The Amish generally do not join public organizations or service 
clubs in the local community, but some of them do serve as members of local volunteer 
fire companies and emergency medical units. Although they do not develop intimate 
relationships with outsiders or marry them, they are typically good neighbors who enjoy 
many friendships with their English neighbors. 

A strong sense of community regulates the rhythms of Amish life. Face to face 
conversation in homes, lawns, shops, and barns provides the social glue of Amish 
society. Without big organizations. Amish life thrives in a thicket of personal 
relationships that mix neighborhood, family, church, wotk. and leisure together. Despite 
many communal regulations, each individual is affoided respect and dignity. 

See also Anabaptism: Baptism: Bible Study: Chutch and State: Confession: 
Conversion: Devil: Heresy. Individualism: Lord’s Supper: Mattyrs and Martyrologies: 
Pacifism. Preaching: Reformation: Salvation: Simons. Menno; Tradition: Worship 
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DONALD B.KRAYBILL 


AMISSAH, SAMUEL HANSON (1907- 

1989) 


African church leader. Amissah was one of ihe early Christian leaders in post- 
independence and post-missionary Africa. He was the first African and lay principal of 
Wesley College. Kumasi (1952-1963): the first general secretary of the All Africa 
Conference of Churches lAACC) in Zambia and later Kenya (1964-1971); and the first 
vice president of the Methodist Church. Ghana (1977-1979). 

Born January 6. 1907. in Ghana, he enrolled in Wesley College in 1925. After 
graduation, he remained for twenty-eight years, first as a tutor, then vice principal, and 
finally as principal. He therefore spent more than half his career training teachers for 
Ghana's schools. 

Because of his work in tire Church Union Committee of Ghana, he became the first 
general sccretaiy when the AACC began in Kampala. Uganda, in April 1963. Under his 
leadership AACC moved from Kitwe. Zambia to its new head office in Nairobi. Kenya. 
He made live AACC representative of the diversity of African men and women, young 
and old. He was involved in negotiations between the Muslim government of Sudan and 
their Christian neighbors, and the negotiations between Nigeria and Biafra. 
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In Ghana. Amissah chaired a commission in the Methodist Church that arbitrated 
between rival factions to ensure EVANGELISM would continue among the immigrant 
Fame community in Accra. He was also chair of the Songor Lagoon Committee of 
Inquiry. 

In his final years he tried to prevent a Methodist leadet from perpetuating himself in 
office. He died September 18. 1989 just before the final resolution of that crisis. 
Amissah’s career exemplified the fact that Africans were able to take over positions of 
chureh leadership harmoniously in tire post-colonial period. 

See a Africa: Methodism. African Theology 
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AMSDORF, NIKOLAUS VON (1483- 

1565) 


Protestant reformer. Born in Totgau on December 3. 1483. Amsdotf was educated at 
Leipzig and Wittenberg and became bishop of Naumburg-Zeitz. He was one of MARTIN 
LUTHER'S cailiest suppoiters and closest friends. Amsdocf. along with PHILIPP 
MELANCHTHON. helped lead Luther’s movement when Luther was being hidden in the 
Wartbuig Castle. Amsdocf is most remembered for his zealous defense of a conservative 
reading of Luther’s teachings on tire role of good works and the human will in 
SALVATION. 

Involved in a number of heated polemical debates among tire early Lutherans over tire 
proper interpretation and application of Luther s rcfomt. he helped initiate the GNESIO- 
LUTHERAN movement in the IS40s. Taking a radical interpretation of Luther's 
assertion that "good works are hamtful to salvation." Amsdorf argued against 
Melanchthon in 1536 and George Major and Justus Menius in the 1550s over the role of 
good works in salvation. He also disagreed with Melanchthon over the matters of tire role 
of the will in CONVERSION (rejecting Melanchthon’s view that tire will is a third factor 
in conversion), tire relationship of the Lutheran churches to Rome, and the interpretation 
of the "real presence” of Christ in tire Eucharist (see LORD'S SUPPER). Similarly. 
Amsdorf rejected the synergism of Johann Pfeffinger and Viktorin Strigel and wrote 
harsh critiques of the Leipzig and AUGSBURG INTERIMS, especially attacking the 
principle of concession in ADIAPHORA. Almost all of Amsdorf s writings are polemical 
treatises responding to immediate issues and debates of his day in an attempt to uphold 
and proteci confessional purity. 
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See also Lutheranism: Catholicism, Protestant Reactions 
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G.SUJ1N PAK 


ANABAPTISM 


Historical Sketch of Anabaptism until 1600 

Anabaptism foimally began in SWITZERLAND in January 1525. It had been anticipated 
by the tuibulencc of tl>e early REFORMATION, many critics of the state of the church, 
anticlericalism, and by those who felt that MARTIN LUTHER and HULDRYCH 
ZWINGLI did not consistently carry out the reforms called for by their own Bible study. 

From 1525 to 1530 Anabaptism spread throughout Switzerland. South Germany. 
Moravia, and Austrian areas. Fearless evangelists and brilliant scholars, many of them 
touched by ANDREAS KARLSTADT. THOMAS MUNTZER. and Jakob Strauss and 
more than likely influenced by revolutionaries such as Michael Gaismair. led the 
movement. Three main streams emerged: Moeavian/Hutterite. SouthCentral German 
Swiss, and finally the Northern German and Dutch. All had their peaceful branches and 
most also their revolutionaries. 

The scholars, together with some Jewish scholars, produced a German translation of 
the Old Testament prophets (twelve editions) from Hebrew to German <I527 i before 
Luther did. Luther said "my German followed (it) very closely" |"daran...meinem 
deustchen fast (selir) nachgangn ist" (WA Deutsche Bibel 11:2)1. 

These years brought publications, disputations, confessions of faith tSchleitheim. 
1527). and repres sion. Intellectual foundations were laid in extensive disputations with 
Reformation leaders. 

There also was bloody suppression because rebaptism (the charge by the rulers and the 
church) was punishable by death. During the years 1527 and 1535 in south and central 
GERMANY the increase in martyrs rose from 56 in 1527. to 200 in 1528; in 1529 tire 
number declined to 152; and in 1530. to 89. making a total of 488. For the century from 
1525 to 1618. of all tire Anabaptist executions. 80 percent took place from 1527 to 1533 
and 40 percent in 1527 and 1528. One result was the rise of APOCALYPTICISM, 
leading to MELCHIOR HOFMANN'S commentary on the Apocalypse (1530) and his 
commentary on Romans (1533). He was a gifted evangelist and bible expositor, although 
a furrier, and became the founder of Anabaptism in the NETHERLANDS. He exercised 
his leadership from prison from 1533 until his death in 1543. Obbe and Dirk Philips 
joined the movement in part through him. Others were attracted to the febrile 
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apocalypticism, which led lo ihe debacle of Munster, the bloody defeat of Anabaptists in 
that city. 

During the decade of the 1530s the magisterial Reformation published booklets 
justifying the persecution of Anabaptists by Christian princes. That was partly in reply to 
eloquent pleas by Pli.GRAM MARPECK and Leupold Schamschlager to Strasbourg 
authorities for tolerance. The Munsterite fiasco (15341 did little to support (heir claim that 
Anabaptists had no desire to force their views on others. This decade also brought the 
establishment of the Hutteritc community by JACOB HUTTER in 1533 in Moravia that, 
after a complex geographic pilgrimage from Moravia to Transylvania to the Ukraine to 
Noith America, survives to this day. 

Because of tire spiritual and intellectual leadership of Schamschlager and Marpeck. 
there was also an almost complete separation from SPIRITUALISM in its many fomis. In 
Holland the movement was saved after tire Munster debacle, by MENNO SIMONS who 
dedicated his considerable courage and skills to building communities in which 
nonviolent love was practiced within as well as to tire outsider. 

Mcnno Simons was actively sought to undo the damage of the Munster debacle and. 
although a fugitive, ministered effectively to his bruised Hock. Some of his time had to be 
devoted to defending his CHRISTOLOGY and his severe church discipline. 
Notwithstanding, his leadership assured him the horror in later years of having the 
movement called Menironites. 

The last half of the sixteenth century saw a changed scene. Marpeck died in 155b of 
natural causes; Mcnno followed five years later in 1561. Most important for the 
Anabaptists, in 1564 King Ferdinand died. None had been more persistent and effective 
in killing Anabaptists. He was proud that Ire had been able to keep Austria free of the 
Protestant and Anabaptist plague. 

Although publications were tire lifeline of the movement in the latter half of the 
century, tire focus was on history, as exemplified by the Muriyrs Mirror, although it was 
not published until 1660; tire Huiierian Chronicle also began in the 1530s. circulating 
only in manuscript form until modern times. The oral tradition kept the community alive, 
and. once King Ferdinand died, even tire Netherlands where Ire also reigned was free to 
develop culturally and institutionally. 

Anabaptism has become a normative designation for the community of people who 
wished to go beyond the measures of reform taken by Luther. Zwingli. MARTIN 
BUCER. and JOHN CALVIN. Termed a child (though an “unsubmissive one") of the 
Protestant Reformation (Frit/. Blanke). Anabaptism has been referred to by historians of 
the last century as 'The Left Wing of the Reformation" (Roland Bainton). '•The Radical 
Reformation" (George Huntston Williams), "tire Free Church" (E. Payne, followed by 
most Baptists), and tire ' believers’ church" (John Howard Yoder et al.). 

The flood of new sources (court records but also Anabaptist writings, either recently 
discovered or newly identified and translated! has been a strong incentive to review the 
question of their faithfulness to New Testament teaching and their place within the 
Protestant Reformation and Western civilization. For those who wish to follow the early 
Anabaptists and test the contemporary relevance of their teaching for the postmodern age. 
the term "Anabaptism" has considerable meaning, always under review. 
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The Anabaptist Agenda 

Modem Mennonites have been propelled forward in their quest for the abiding nature of 
the Anabaptist witness by energetic and gifted teachers and scholars. Historians such as 
Harold Bender. Robert Friedman. John Howard Yoder. Hans Hillerbiand.Walter 
Klaassen. Arnold Snyder. Werner Packull. James Stayer. Heinold Fast, and Hans Jurgen 
Goen/.. and systematic theologians and ethicists such as Gordon Kaufman and Lawrence 
Burkholder have cheered these teachers and researchers on. Kaufman's contribution to 
the debate on the ethics of nuclear armament, his concern for the application of human 
imagination and reason to issues of Christology. put him in the best traditions of 
Anabaptism. 

In trying to explain a new appreciation of their historic legacy to fellow church 
historians. Harold S. Bender in 1942 used tire phrase "Anabaptist Vision." In spite of 
robust criticism, the phrase has remained in vogue (in particular as revised by Goidon 
Kaufman) and continues to put tire Anabaptist position succinctly and accurately, even 
though the "Anabaptist Vision" betrayed a much greater debt to DIF.TRICH 
BONHOEFFER and Johannes Kuhn than it did to Anabaptist sources. It inspired 
twentieth-century Mennonites to believe that their predecessors had lived and died for a 
cause still worthwhile. 

Bender's portrait of the Anabaptist vision involved three central teachings or new 
conceptions: 

1. The essence of Christianity as discipleship. 

2. The church as a brotherhood (henceforth community). 

3. A new ethic of love and nonresistance. or biblical pacifism. 

Bender saw two foci in this vision: The essential nature of Christianity and of the 
CHURCH. He saw a community of love in which the fullness of the ideal of tire Christian 
life is to be expressed. He distinguished between the Anabaptists and their 
contemporaries both in theory and practice. MARRIAGE was held in honor because it 
was normally a union of two believers who treated each other as brothers and sisters in 
Christ. The use of coercion or pressure in that relationship was considered a result of 
Adam's fall, which Christ had also undone. Stephen Boyd <I999| has suggested that 
whereas Luther saw emancipation from the fall’s consequences for marriage as being in 
the future, the Anabaptists treated it as something already accomplished. 

In modern times Anabaptist scholars gave critical attention to the way in which the 
first Anabaptists saw the slate. How docs one draw the limits of obedience to its 
demands? From the beginning this was a central issue in Anabaptist discussion of biblical 
categories. Because Jesus taught his disciples to love their enemies, members of this 
group renounced violence (see PACIFISMt and abjured the use of the sword, calling for 
holy living, justice, peace, and joy in accordance with tire constitution of live church (= 
kingdom of God as defined by Paul. Romans 14:17). According to their interpretation of 
the New Testament, they upheld the separation of church and worldly government (sec 
CHURCH AND STATE OVERVIEW). BAPTISM based on the faith of the recipient, 
and discipline within the fellowship of live believers. ’‘Nonresistance" became an active 
search for justice and nonviolent reconciliation. 
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In recent decades victim-offender reconciliation programs have blossomed alongside 
disaster-relief programs. In Mennonite mental hospitals health professionals both 
developed their skills and applied tire lessons they had learned in alternative service 
during World War II. They also answered the question: What do you do when a mad man 
threatens you or your loved ones'? Like the sixteenth-century Anabaptists, modem 
Mennonitcs have tried to provide a haven of love for tire mentally ill and tire specially 
challenged, including the offenders against society. 


The Response of the Reformers 

The relation of Anabaptism to the Reformation is complicated. Although Anabaptists 
generally spoke with respect and appreciation of the work of Luther and reformers like 
Bueer. and acknowledged their debt to Erasmus and Zwingli. they were called 
“Schwilrmer" (''fanatics” or “enthusiasts”) because they placed religious values and 
spiritual obedience as vetted by their community of believers ahead of tire social norms of 
their society. Generally speaking it is difficult for societies to treat dissenters with 
civility, especially when changes are rapid; during tire Reformation much was in the 
process of change. 

Leupold Schamschlager. expelled from Strasbourg, in his farewell statement < 15341 
spoke appreciatively of the leadership of Martin Luther, he also voiced his 
disappointment that laithei did trot cany through consistently with his earlier affirmations 
to finish the refoimation. Seven times Schamschlager appealed to Luther and affimred at 
least two of Luthei's early writings. Earlier he had appealed to Luther several times in a 
1531 booklet on the limits of the state, lamenting the absence of 'the obedience of faith" 
among the followers of the reformers. 

The response of the reformers was swift and brutal. Both Uitranus Rhegius and 
PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. with the debacle of Mllnstei in vivid memory, wrote 
booklets in 1536 urging Christian primes to suppress Anabaptists for being a throat to 
society. Anabaptists argued that among the refomiers no baptismal vows were made 
(because infants were incapable of making such vows), lives were not being transformed, 
and true communities were not being built, all of which caused them to leave the state 
churoh. Repression only haidened their resolve to seek community wherever it could he 
found (Mattern 1998t. 


Modern Response 

Some social histotians have dismissed the Anabaptists' approach to community living 
and their social behavior as irresponsible and naive, charging that the peaceful brethren 
became a “threat to civilization" or were bent on “destroying civilization" (Claus Peter 
Clasen). Clasen breathes a sigh of relief that the Anabaptists had no “discernible impact” 
on the political, economic, or social institutions of their age. Therefore they cannot Ire 
called more than a “minor episode in the history of sixteenth century German society.” 
After all. several “pious old women or journey-men” refusing to attend church can hardly 
be called a Reformation movement. Clasen's interest is whether, during the sixteenth 
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century or even today, their political doctrines "could l>e considered a workable basis for 
the functioning of society." This question, he says, makes Anabaptism "appear in a new 
light." Two issues remain unaddressed. What constitutes a "workable basis"? How does 
one define the "functioning of society"? 


Identity and Name Calling 

It took some centuries for the epithets of the earliest critics fWiedertSufer" 
("anabaptists." rebaptizers)) to become respectable. Anabaptists rejected this term as one 
of selfdesignation, claiming they were baptizing for the first time. The theology of 
baptism developed by BALTHASAR HUBMAIER and especially Christoph Freisleben. 
with its specific appeal to Romans 6 and the new life in Christ, was a formidable basis on 
which to build a religious reform movement. Zwingli was hard-pressed in his debate with 
Hubmaier to explain Ramans 6 as a ground for infant baptism. 

Because of the opprobrium attached to the temi and its connotation of HERESY, 
condemnation, and execration, early Anabaptists preferred the term 'Tauter" 
("baptize is”) or simply "BrUder und Schwcstcm" ("brothers and sisters"). In Holland and 
North Germany, as early as 1545. they were mostly called "Doopsgezinde" ("baptismally 
minded") and as "Mennisten" in a mandate by countess Anna of East Friesland. By live 
end of the sixteenth century, the term Mennisten was standard, based on Menno Simons, 
an ex-priest whose untiring work helped that community to purge itself of the tendency 
toward violence and thus to survive. Outsiders were likely responsible for the name. 
Menno canied out the mammoth task of drawing the disparate groups together after the 
peasant revolt involving Thomas Muntzer in 1525. and seeking to distance it from the 
Munsterites in 1535. 


The Current Picture and Historical Models 

Alongside its critics Anabaptism has had its admirers and followers, including the small 
group of Mennonites (less than one million worldwide) who with varying degrees of 
pride claim to be heiis of this legacy. With suiprising diligence, ethnic groups arc prone 
to cull praise from the larger wxirld as if their legitimacy depends on it. Thus it is noted 
that ADOLF HARNACK. although denying the Anabaptists a place in the history of 
dogma (because they are "fundamentally untheological"). praised their place in ETHICS 
and their way of life, against the "heroic Luther and the iron Calvin." FRIEDRICH 
SCHLEIERMACHER called for cancelling "the sentence of condemnation passed on the 
Anabaptists." 

Faith and practice, which live Anabaptists tended to equate, involved the voluntary 
acceptance of baptism on confession of faith. The first baptisms they practiced brought 
with them a strong affumation of reliance on God and a bonding between believers 
heightened by persecution—for soon their action was condemned as a capital crime. Only 
Strasbourg apparently was able to avoid killing people for being adherents to this 
"abhorrent sect." Under the reign of King Feidinand. especially, there was a constant 
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struggle 10 have princes and local mlers enforce lire king's harsh decrees, which in rum 
brought continuing resistance and new converts. 

In Tirol a device oidered that tire edict against the Anabaptists be enforced, especially 
against their leaden. Because there were an exceptional number of female leaders, a 
disproportionate number of women were executed. As Linda Huebert Hecht has shown, a 
number of women—even those of the nobility—were exiled, publicly humiliated, or 
foieed to recant, an observation that has eluded countless male historians writing on 
Tirol ian Anabaptism. 

In some parts of Germany female Anabaptists were "chained" in their own homes, 
remanded to the custody of their husbands until they gave up their Anabaptist views and 
returned to tire Refoimed or Catholic church. By taking on the profession of midwifery, 
some Anabaptist women were able to circumvent infant baptism by claiming that the 
child had seemed sickly, then lying that it had been hastily baptized. They justified this 
act of civil disobedience by the precedent set by tire Hebrew midwives of ancient Egypt 
(Exodus 1:15-22). 

What was at slake was not only the practice of infant baptism but the issue of the 
authority of the state. Anabaptists agreed that the state was indeed oidained of God. but 
believed it could not coerce in matters of faith, or it would become the "whore of 
Babylon." This issue became a source of tension, especially for those who were 
employed by the state or other public bodies. 

Many social factors played a role in their decisions, but in the last analysis. 
Anabaptism was sparked and continues to be inspired by a strong religious, spiritual 
drive. Without tire continuing spiritual nurture provided by a community that practices 
binding and loosing, forgiveness and accountability. Anabaptism would not have 
survived. 
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WILLIAM KLASSEN 


ANDERSON, RUFUS (1796-1880) 


Congregational minister and foreign mission official. Anderson was born August 17. 
1796. in North Yarmouth. Maine, the son of Rufus Anderson, a Congregational minister, 
and Hannah Parsons. Educated at Bowdoin College (1818) and Andover Theological 
Seminary (1822). he was ordained a Congregational minister in 1826. He started with the 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS (ABCFM) 
as assistant secretary < 1823-18321 and ended as a Prudential Committee member (1866- 
1875). While serving as foreign corresponding secretary <1832-1866) he supervised the 
Board’s several hundred missionaries overseas and shaped, articulated, and implemented 
its policies. Afterward he published histories of the ABCFM missions in Hawaii, the 
Mediterranean, and India, and presented his understanding of missions in Foreign 
Mission*: Their Relations and Chums (1869). He died in Roxbury. Massachusetts. 

Anderson and Hemy Venn of the CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY articulated the 
'three-self formulation of missions: the goal of missions was to create self-governing, 
self-supporting, and self-propagating indigenous churches. Anderson insisted that 
missionaiics should take the gospel, not American culture, overseas. He warned against 
dependency on education as an evangelistic method. Despite some controversy. Boaid 
policies during his lifetime reflected his views. 

EVANGELICALISM and CONGREGATIONALISM shaped Anderson's ideas. 
PREACHING and the CONVERSION of individuals were central. Independent mission 
churches would evolve in form but be Protestant in theology and polity. Anderson 
prov ided a theological rationale for the global expansion of American Protestantism and 
has w idely influenced its mission thought. 

See also Missions; Missionary Organizations: Missions. North American 
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ANDREVVES, LANCELOT (1555-1626) 


English theologian. Andrewes was born in London in 1555 and educated at Pembroke 
College. Cambridge (B.A. 1571. M.A.IS78. appointed Master 1589). He was appointed 
to various ecclesiastical positions, serving successively as vicar of St. Giles. Cripplegate 
(1589). Bishop of Chichester < 1605). Bishop of Ely (1609). and Bishop of Winchester 
(1618). At the Hampton Court Conference in January 1604. Andrewes was 
commissioned as a translator of the BIBLE. He died one year after James I. on September 
26. 1626 in Winchester House. Southwark and was buried in Southwark Cathedral. 

Andrewes was a diligent scholar, usually spending five hours a day in study and fluent 
in fifteen languages, and a skillful homilist. His well-known Preies Priiatue (acollection 
of private devotions), for example, is entirely in Greek. Latin, and Hebrew. It was in tire 
pulpit, however, that Andrewes gained most renown. He preaclted regularly to lx>th 
ELIZABETH I and James, especially on tire greater Church feasts and seasons 
(Christmas. Lent. Easter, and Pentecost). His 96 surviving sermons are stylistically 
elaborate |and admired by the poet and critic T.S.El.iOT 11888-1965)) and characterized 
by both wit and theological clarity. 

In the company of fellow theologian RICHARD HOOKER 11554-1600) and divine 
and poet GEORGE HERBERT < 159.V-16331. Andrewes was a significant influence on 
the development of ANGLICAN theology. He wrote two long works of controversy 
against Robert Bellarmine. but was also a well-known opponent of PURITANISM. He 
argued, for example, for tire centrality of the SACRAMENTS, w ithout recking specificity 
as to how grace is mediated through them. In all. Ire sought a middle ground, choosing to 
focus on central themes of Christian DOCTRINE: tire Tnnity and the Incarnation. 
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ANDREWS, CHARLES FREER (1871- 

1940) 


English missionary in Itkdia and friend of Mahatma Gandhi. Andrews was horn in 
England in 1871. Brought up in the Catholic Apostolic Church, he joined the CHU RCH 
OF ENGLAND as a young man and was ordained priest. After slatting an academic 
career at Cambridge University, he went to India in 1904 with the Cambridge Mission to 
Delhi. He spent the rest of his life in India, initially teaching at St. Stephen's College. 
Delhi. During this period, he promoted the Indiani/ation of the church, its leadership, 
mission, liturgy, and theology. He considered the disunity of the churches damaging to 
the mission, and. claiming to he a “High Church” Anglican, supported cooperation with 
Baptists and Presbyterians. His gift for ftiendship brought him close relationships with 
Hindus and Muslims He increasingly identified with the Indian independence movement 
and its leadeis. in particular forming deep friendships with the nationalist leader Gandhi 
<1869-19481 and poet Rabindranath Tagore <1861-1941 ). In 1914 l>e left formal 
missionary work, making his home at Tagore's ashram until his death in Calcutta in 
1940. His principal work for Indian freedom included his dialogical relationship with 
Gandhi, promotion of nationalist thought through hooks and extensive journalism, and 
his successful campaign throughout the British empire for the abolition of the system of 
slavery known as indenture, for which he earned live title "Dcenabandhu” (Friend of the 
Poor). Except for a brief period, his Christian motivation was strongly evident. He was 
most characteristically Protestant in his constant references in his speech and many 
writings to the scriptures, and in particular to the teaching and person of Christ. 

See also Slavery. Abolition of 
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ANGLICAN CHANT 


Anglican cham developed as a means of singing ihe Psalms and biblical canticles that is 
neither specifically Anglican in origin nor restricted to Anglican in usage, but remains a 
distinctive element of Anglican worship. Its origin is found in the faburden technique, 
common throughout late medieval Europe, in which the traditional monophonic Psalm 
tones were sung in an improvised four-part harmony, with the basic tone in the tenor. Tlw 
technique was not specifically English but w idespread throughout Europe. For example, 
such faburdened Psalm tones appear in a number of sixteenth-century printed sources 
intended for German Lutheran use. In England faburden settings of the Psalm tones 
continued to be sung with the vernacular Psalms of the BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
in the Elizabethan period, as is witnessed in Thomas Motley's A Plalne and Ea.de 
Introduction to PracticalI Musicke (London. 1597). By the early seventeenth century the 
connection with traditional Psalm tones disappeared and live four-pan settings were 
through-composed, with live melody usually in the soprano. 

The common types of Anglican chant are Single and Double, that is. chants that 
encompass cither one or two verses of a psalm or canticle, respectively, although there 
are also Triple and Quadruple chants. Virtually every notable composer of the CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND, in every generation, has composed such chants, thus contributing to a 
significant element of Anglican choral evensong. Until the late eighteenth century such 
chanting was generally restricted to cathedrals and collegiate chapels, but under the 
influence of some Evangelicals, then later by Tractarians. Anglican chant took on a 
congregational aspect in parish churches. In live nineteenth century Anglican Chant 
spread to other denominations in the English-speaking world. 

See also Book of Common Prayer; Church of England 
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ANGLICANISM 


Introduction 

Anglicanism is a major strand of historical Christianity, deriving from the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. It currently exists in thirty-eight national or regional churches in more than 
160 countries throughout the world. Together these churches (or provinces) constitute the 
Anglican Communion, a body of about seventy million Christians (about the same si/e as 
the LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION Or the WORLD ALLIANCE OF 
REFORMED CHURCHES). Many of these churches are found in former colonies or 
dominions of the Biitish Empire. 

Anglicans are bound together by ties of history. THEOLOGY, a common POLITY, 
and a shared liturgical and spiritual tradition, although membership of the Anglican 
Communion is ultimately defined by being in communion with the archbishop of 
Canterbury. tl»e bishop of the founding see of the Church of England. Tl»e archbishop of 
Canterbury exercises significant theological and pastoral leadership in the Communion, 
but Iso has little formal authority to intervene in the affairs of the autonomous provinces. 

The term Anglicanism did not emerge until the 1830s. It is anachronistic when applied 
to live English REFORMATION, but it begins to be meaningful toward tlse end of the 
seventeenth centuiy. Before the Reformation there was "the English Church" or "the 
Church in England' and after it "the Church of England." For several centuries 
"Anglican" was synonymous with the Church of England, but the description "Anglican" 
is now the prerogative of the whole Communion. 


Authority in Anglicanism 

It is arguable that the key to Anglican identity is its theory and practice of AUTHORITY 
in the church. Historically it has been open (though not without initial resistance I to fresh 
movements of ideas. At the Refomiation it embraced (as did the continental reformers) 
the new learning derived from the rediscovered texts of tl>e Greek New Testament and of 
the early Fathers. Anglican scholars responded to the critical impetus of the 
ENLIGHTENMENT and claimed that Christianity was eminently reasonable. Anglicans 
embraced live historicist movement and the historical (rather than the dogmatic) approach 
to disputed questions. This has been a feature of Anglicanism. Anglicans gradually came 
to terms w ith the scientific revolution and live theory of evolution (see DARWINISM) in 
the late nineteenth centuiy. They also giadually responded to the emergence of live social 
sciences in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, wrestling, for example, with 
the implications of social relativism and gender issues for Christian belief and practice. 
Within Anglicanism sound scholarship has the power eventually to call in question 
traditional positions. 
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As a result of a series of celebrated test cases in nineteenth-century England. 
Anglicanism is now characterized by comparatively unconstrained discussion and debate 
of theological issues, even among the CLERGY, and a relatively weak central teaching 
authority. In practice, no theological question is closed, although if a member of the 
clergy openly repudiated tire doctrine of the Trinity or of tire deity of Christ Ire or sire 
could expect censure or discipline. At the same time Anglican liturgies affirm the ancient 
ecumenical creeds and the clergy arc required to assent in fairly general ternis to these 
and to tire historic formularies, such as the sixteenth-century THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES 
of Religion, the Book OF COMMON PRAYER or its modem derivatives, and tire forms 
for the ordination of the clergy. It could be said that Anglicanism combines official 
adherence to orthodox tradition with considerable latitude in practice. 

Anglicanism upholds the unique authority of Holy Scripture (see BIBLE) as teaching 
the way of SALVATION. In dispute with Rome, the English reformers argued that 
nothing that was trot expressly taught by Scripture or an evident inference from Scripture 
could be required as necessary for salvation. However. Anglican formularies do not give 
the same authority to Scripture in deciding tire outward form of the church, its worship 
and structure. For this tire guidance of tire early church is needed, provided nothing is 
enforced that is "repugnant'' to Scripture or oppressive to the Christian conscience. There 
is also recognition of the criterion of appropriateness to the circumstances. On the basis 
of primitive tradition. Anglicanism embraces the Canon of Scripture itself, tire Creeds, 
the threefold ministry, and the structure of the Eucharist (see LORD'S SUPPER). 

Anglicanism is both episcopal (see BISHOP AND EPISCOPACY) and synodical (see 
SYNOD i in its polity. It preserv es the threefold ministry of deacons, priests, and bishops 
in historical continuity of ordinations. Many provinces of tire Communion have women 
deacons and priests (see DEACONESSES. DEACONS): a few have women bishops. At 
every level of the church's life, bishops, other clergy, and lay people share in the 
government of the church. Tire episcopate has a special but not exclusive responsibility in 
matters of DOCTRINE, liturgy, and ministry. Bisltops exercise oversight in their 
dioceses, in collegiality with clergy and lay people (see LAITY). As an episcopal college 
(or part of the universal episcopal college) they have corporate responsibility for 
leadership in their churches. Tire most visible expression of their communion is the ten- 
yearly LAMBETH CONFERENCE of Anglican bishops, which has significant moral and 
pastoral authority but no juridical power. 

Although Anglicans are familiar with various expressions of primacy (particularly that 
of tire archbishop of Canterbury), they do not accept the universal jurisdiction of the 
bishop of Rome, the pope. The repudiation of the Roman jurisdiction was a defining 
element in the English Reformation. Tire English reformers tended to see the Church of 
Rome as one "particular" or national church among others, moreover one that was 
singularly coirupt and in treed of radical reform. Like several of the Protestant reformers, 
however, some Anglicans have been open to the idea of a reformed universal primacy, by 
human not divine right, without jurisdiction over particular churches and without 
potential infallibility, but nevertheless presiding among the churches in the cause of unity 
and charily. 

Anglicans stand, therefore, with the Protestant churches in rejecting papal primacy in 
its current form, but deviate from them in not espousing equality of ministries. There is a 
certain ineradicable hierarchy in tlse Anglican understanding of holy order. Anglicanism 
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has affinities to Eastern Orthodoxy (see ORTHODOXY. EASTERN I in its concept of 
national churches, especially where there is a special relationship to the state (most 
clearly as in England) and in its view of General or Ecumenical Councils as tlw highest 
authority in the church (rather than the pope). 

It is seldom recognized that, in its view of authority. Anglicanism has inherited several 
aspects of the prc-Reformation Conciliar Movement. In the early fifteenth century this 
movement shaped several major Western councils. It attempted (and ultimately failed) to 
reform and control the papacy. The English reformers discuss the role of councils at 
length. Like MARTIN LUTHER, archbishop of Canterbury THOMAS CRANMER 
appealed to a free General Council. The conciliar principles of representation, 
constitutionality, and consent were reflected in the partnership between church and slate 
in post-Reformation England. They are clearly embodied in modern Anglican synodical 
polity, without undermining the proper oversight of live episcopate. 

However, unlike the cornciliarists. Anglican formularies do not ascribe infallibility to 
General Councils. They teach that General Councils can err and have in fact erred. They 
also deny that it is the sole prerogative of the pope to call, preside at. and ratify the 
decisions of General Councils. Anglicans promote a conciliar way of working at various 
levels, from the very local to tlw provincial and beyond. Tlwy tend not to lose sleep over 
the hypothetical issue of a truly Ecumenical Council for today. 


Anglican Spirituality 

The spiritual and theological ethos of Anglicanism has been shaped by two theologians 
more than by any others: THOMAS CRANMER 11489-1556) and RICHARD HOOKER 
< 1554-1600). The first was an archbishop of Canterbury and the compiler of tlw hook of 
Common Prayer (BCP) and of the first doctrinal formularies of the Church of England. 
The second was an obscure parish priest, but the author of the most seminal of all works 
of Anglican theology. The poems of GEORGE HERBERT (1593-1633) and the hymns 
of CHARLES WESLEY (1707-1788) are also among the peaks of Anglican spirituality. 

Anglican LITURGY derives particularly from the BCP. which was drawn up by 
Cranmer in 1549 (revised by him in 1552) and reached its definitive form when the 
monarchy and the church's hierarchy were restored following the English CIVIL WAR 
and the Commonwealth period under OLIVER CROMWELL in 1662. In its central 
provision of Morning and Evening Prayer, the BCP combined a radical simplification of 
the monastic hours to suit lay piety with extensive use of ancient prayers. The medieval 
mass was reformed to eradicate the cult of the SAINTS. TR.A.NSUBST.ANTI ATION. and 
the idea of a propitiatory sacrifice for the living and the departed. Tlw emphasis was on 
the believing communicant's reception of tlw benefits of Christ’s redemption in Holy 
Communion. Any hint of a human meritorious work in offering the Eucharist was 
avoided. 

Crannwr’s 1552 BCP represents tlw furthest point of revision of the Anglican liturgy 
in a Protestant direction. Since then there have been several attempts to recover the 
Anglican liturgical balance: first in 1662 with the triumph of High Church Anglicanism: 
then among tlw Nonjurors (who withdrew from tlw Established Church at tlw end of tlw 
seventeenth century); and again by tlw Tractarians of tlw OXFORD MOVEMENT in the 
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mid-nineteenth century. Modern Anglican liturgy has been duped by all these and by the 
liturgical renewal of the twentieth century. Eucharistic sacrifice (though not in a 
propitiatory sensei and the real presence (though not transubstantiatiom are features of 
current Anglican liturgies worldwide. 

Hooker is generally regarded as tire greatest exponent of Anglicanism. Unlike JOHN 
JEWEL <1522-1571). tire author of the Apology of the Church of England. Hooker's 
target was not Roman Catholic opposition to the English Reformation, but the contention 
of tire Puritans within the Church of England (see PURITANISM) that the Reformation 
had not gone far enough. They demanded simplification of the liturgy in a less 
sacramental direction, abolition of such "popish" residues as the surplice, tire sign of the 
cross in BAPTISM, and the ring in MARRIAGE. Above all. they called for the abolition 
of cpiseopaey and the setting up of church government by lay elders (see 
PRESBYTERIANISM). In his work Of the Lm< of Ecclesiastical Polity (in eight books, 
not all of which were published in his lifetime). Hooker charted a different course from 
the polemical and ml huminem writings of archbishop JOHN WHITGIFT (1532-1604). 
Hooker reduced the issues at slake to the first principles of theology and law. He drew on 
the fathers, medieval schoolmen, lawyers, and the continental reformers themselves to 
mount a devastating counterattack on the Puritan platform. Hooker showed the scope and 
limits of lire authority of Scripture. live role of reason, and the sovereignty of law in 
formulating the outward ordering of the church in worship and government. The 
profound incarnational and sacramental theology that is embedded in this work, 
ostensibly devoted to ecclesiastical polity, gives Hooker his importance in live Anglican 
theological tradition. 


Anglicanism and Protestantism 

The churches of the Anglican Communion regard themselves as both catholic and 
reformed and have sometimes spoken of themselves as a bridge communion between 
Protestantism on the one hand and Roman Catholicism and Eastern Orthodoxy on the 
other. The relationship between Anglicanism and Protestantism is not a simple one. There 
is a built-in tension and elements within Anglicanism pull both ways. 

On tl»e one hand. Anglicanism was decisively shaped by the Reformation and live 
Anglican reformers were strongly influenced (though not uncritically I by the Continental 
reformers, who generally were more creative than they were. From live mid-sixteenth 
century Anglicanism has been marked by the key features of the Protestant Reformation: 
JUSTIFICATION by GRACE, received through FAITH: an open BIBLE and the 
ministry of the word: liturgy in the vernacular with the participation of the laity: a 
married, pastoral ministry rooted in the community, communion in both kinds (the wine 
as well as the bread): the involvement of the laity in church government, whether in the 
form of the sovereign, parliament, local lay officers, or (for the past century) various 
forms of representative or synodical government, live abolition of religious orders (see 
MONASTICISM). 

Until recently Anglicans were proud to style themselves Protestants (some, of course, 
still aret. CALVINISM tits doctrines of grace, not its Presbyterian polity) was the 
prevailing theology during live reigns of ELIZABETH 1 and James I (the second half of 
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the sixteenth and the fust quarter of the seventeenth centuries). After the Civil War and 
Commonwealth periods in the mid-seventeenth century LUTHERANISM became the 
most favored Protestant communion for the next 150 years. Historically Anglicans saw 
the Church of England as a sister church of tire Lutheran and Refomied Churches on the 
Continent. 

On tire other hand. Anglicans have always insisted on the catholicity of their church. 
The Anglican reformers were clear that they were not setting up a new church in Biitain. 
but reforming tire one church that went back to the Apostles, the fathers, the early 
marty rs, and the Celtic missionaries. Roman soldiers were probably the first Christians in 
Britain. It was known that the British church was represented at early councils. Anglicans 
become highly indignant at any suggestion that Anglicanism was founded in the sixteenth 
century by King HENRY VIII. Tire ancient structures of Catholicism survived the 
upheavals of the Reformation: tire threefold ministry was maintained, with episcopal 
succession in the ancient sees: several medieval practices were reformed, not abolished: 
and traditional symbols including some vestments, the sign of the cross, and the ring in 
marriage were retained. 

The High Church tradition within Anglicanism kept alive a sense of catholic 
continuity, although not—until tire Oxford Movement—at the expense of a sense of 
affinity with the Reformation inheritance (see ANGLO-CATHOLICISM). A series of 
abortive private initiatives attempted to build bridges with tire Roman Catholic Church 
abroad. Religious orders were restored in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Although in very modern tints Anglicans have become coy about tire woid Protestant, 
they have unequivocally affirmed that Anglicanism is not only catholic but also 
reformed. 

It has sometimes been suggested te.g.. by the his torian T.B.Macaulay) that the Church 
of England combines Calvinist Articles of Religion with a “popish" liturgy. This 
antithesis is highly questionable. The Thirty-nine Aiticlcs cover a wide range of 
contentious issues that are not specific to Calvinism and actually take a moderate position 
on the doctrine of PREDESTI NATION. Their clearest echo of a Reformation fointulary 
is of the Lutheran AUGSBURG CONFESSION (on the marks of the visible church). On 
the other hand, us we have noted, the BCP is not untouched by Protestant sensitivities. 

Unlike Lutheranism. Anglicanism does not have a strong sense of confessional 
identity (see CONFESSIONALIZATION). There is no comparable sense of it having 
been raised up by God to bear witness to vital truths. Anglicans, especially in England, 
tend to take their church for granted. For them it is just the ordinaiy way of being 
Christian. No one figure, not even Cranmer or Hooker, has live place in Anglicanism that 
Luther has in Lutheranism or JOHN CALVIN has in the Refoimed tradition. However, in 
recent decades Anglicans have become more aware of tlveir inheritance. ECUMENISM 
and cultural pluralism have prompted a modest revival of Anglican theology, and a 
critical reappiopriation of the tradition. 


Anglican Ecumenism 

As a global communion. Anglicans have been engaged in ecumenical dialogue with other 
traditions. The Anglican-Roman Catholic International Commission (ARCIC) has 
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produced a scries of concise reports on ministry, the Eucharist, authority, justincation. 
and ethics. The Fiiuil Rc/xirt (1982) of ARCIC's fust phase was endorsed in general 
terms by the Anglican Communion but received a cool response from the Vatican. 
Anglican-Orthodox dialogue continues to nuke significant advances. 

The international Anglican-Reformed dialogue produced a notable repoit. God's 
Reign and our Unity (1984). which has not so far been properly received in tl>c two 
communions. International dialogue between Anglicans and Lutherans produced the 
creative Niagara Report that majored on missiology and apostolicity and prepared the 
ground for regional agreements. A series of regional discussions between Anglicans and 
BAPTISTS will eventually feed into theological reflection on a global basis. Anglican- 
Methodist (see METHODISM. GLOBAL) international dialogue resulted in Sharing m 
I he Apostolic Communion (1996). 

In North America the EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF THE USA and the 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA have entered into an 
agreement <Called lo Common Mission. 2001) for “full communion," involving mutual 
recognition of ministries and Lutheran acceptance of the historic episcopate. A similar 
agreement {The Waterloo Declaration. 2001) was reached between Anglicans and 
Lutherans in Canada. The Biitish and Irish Anglican churches have entered into 
communion (in the Porvoo Agreement. 1996) with most of the episcopal Lutheran 
churches of Scandinavia and the Baltic. A lower level of agreement, not involving 
interchangeability of ministries, has been achieved between the Church of England and 
the Evangelical Church in GERMANY (EKDt in the Meissen Agreement (1991) and 
between lire Biitish and Irish Anglican churches and the French Lutheran and Reformed 
churches in live Reuilly Agreement (2000). Anglicans and Lutherans are moving closer 
together in several parts of the world, including AUSTRALIA. SOUTH AFRICA, and 
central southern Africa. 

The Church of England and the (none pise opal) Methodist Church of Great Britain (sec 
METHODISM. ENGLAND) are moving forward together on tire basis of A/r Anglican- 
Methodist Covenant (2001). 
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ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 


Anglo-Catholicism has been a major variety of Anglican churehnianship for almost two 
centuries. It began with the Oxford or Tractarian Movement of 1833. when some Oxford 
University dons, notably John Kcble (1792-1866). John Henry Newman (1801-1890), 
and Edward Bouveric Pusey < 1800-1882) proclaim^ that the CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
was not merely a stateestablished faith, but an apostolic church bearing divine authority 
(sec OXFORD MOVEMENT). They located its institutional and theological sources in 
the church of the First four Christian centuries, not in the sixteenth-century Protestant 
REFORMATION. They stressed the impoitance of the priesthood, coiporate worship, 
and the SACRAMENTS as divinely ordained means of grace. Most startling was their 
assertion that ANGLICANISM is a variety of Catholicism, not of Protestantism. Their 
ideas gained national attention through the Tracts for the Timet (1833-18411. 

The movement readied beyond academia in tlie 1840s. as some parish priests 
expressed Tractarian theology by means of elaborate ritual. By the 1860s Ritualist priests 
staffed parishes in ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, and the movement had spread to the 
British settler colonies and the United States of America. Despite persecution. Anglo- 
Catholicism survived into the twentieth century, becoming the most vigorous and creative 
force within the Anglican Communion after 1918. It recovered the history of Christian 
liturgy, restored live Eucharist as the principal Sunday service, and popularized 
ceremonial and congregational singing. However, the 1960s saw a decline that left it 
fragmented, uncertain, and weak at tire beginning of the twenty-first centuiy. 


Origins 

Anglo-Catholicism’s origins lie in both the early Evangelical movement and eighteenth- 
century High Churehnianship. Because many of its leaders grew up in Evangelical 
homes, they were transforming their own background lather than reacting against an 
outside threat. EVANGELICALISM, which stressed the necessity of a CONVERSION 
experience, is crucial to understanding their conversions to Anglo-Catholicism and (for 
some) to Roman Catholicism because those who convert once may convert again. 
Moreover, their doctrines were rooted in a vigorous High Church tradition that was more 
than mere Jacobite romanticism or anti-Jacobin reaction. Constitutional issues, especially 
Dissenters' rights. Roman Catholic Emancipation, and parliamentary reform, which 
undermined the British state's Anglican identity, were the movement's immediate spark. 
Cultural and pastoral issues, especially Victorian romantic medievalism and concerns 
over how industrialization and uitvanization were changing the social order, shaped 
Anglo-Catholicism’s development throughout the nineteenth centuiy. Newman, a 
lowering intellectual figure, is sometimes considered to have been Anglo-Catholicism's 
prime leader and most interesting man of ideas. His essay on "The Development of 
Doctrine." which argued that Christian beliefs were not immutable, but rather changed 
over tinK. and the Apologia Fro Vita Situ (1864). his spiritual autobiography, remain 
edifying reading. Traci 90 (1841). which he wrote, interpreted the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES to be congruent with nineteenth-century Roman Catholic teaching. Many 
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bishops and most Oxford Univcrsily authorities condemned ihc tract as dishonest and 
disloyal without giving Newman a chance to defend himself. 

Some writers contend that Newman's conversion to Roman Catholicism in 1845 
ended the Oxford Movement, or at least that it was a turning point in lire movement's 
development. Before 1845. they argue. Tractarians had seen Evangelicalism as their main 
enemy, hut for a decade thereafter their battle was with Roman Catholicism. However, 
other scholars argue that Newman's Anglican career illustrates AngloCatholicism’s 
intellectual debts to the eighteenth century. His Evangelical background prepared hint for 
Tractarianism and smoothed his way to Roman Catholicism. Although discarding 
distinctive Evangelical teachings. Ite remained intensely interested in prophecy and in the 
quest for personal holiness of life. Newman's activities show that much of the 
estrangement between Tractarians and their iton-Tractarran Oxford colleagues was his 
own doing and that Ite left the Church of England because he chose to do so and not 
because Anglican leaders drove him out. 


Ritualism and Anglo-Catholic Culture 

Those historians who situate Newman as Traciarianism’s central ftgure commonly argue 
that Anglo-Catholicism did not appear until the 1860s and 1870s. and that its emphasis 
on ritual marks it as a new development having little continuity with the Oxford 
Movement. They point to the fact that some Tractarian leaders opposed live introduction 
of elaborate ceremonial. They also stress the role of the Cambridge Camden Society, 
founded independently of live Oxford Movement, in uncovering the history of ritual and 
in contributing to the popularity of Victorian medievalism. They attribute the spread of 
ritual to a younger generation of parochial clergy, freed from the restraint of university- 
based leaders. 

However. Tractarianism's Romantic, poetic, and aesthetic spirit certainly was 
consistent with the advance of ritual in public worship. Clergy, including High 
Churchmen and Anglo-Catholics. dominated the membership of the ecciesiological. 
antiquarian, and archaeological societies that proliferated in live nineteenth century. 
Evangelicals charged that the Cambridge Camden Society taught through art what 
Tractarianism taught through tracts. Some Tractarian leaders, notably Puscy. favored 
ceremonial advance. Pusey founded a church in Leeds, which introduced Ritualism to 
that Yorkshire industrial town. Hence, late twentieth-century historians argued that the 
dev elopment of ornate. Catholic ceremonial followed logically from Tractarian theology. 
Furthermore. Ritualism, including emphasis on the Eucharist rather than Matins as the 
principal Sunday service, surpliced choirs, altar crosses, lit candles, and wafer bread, can 
be found in the early 1840s in a few parishes throughout England. Their numbers grew as 
parishes in London's West End. southern English seaside resorts, and elsewhere adopted 
such customs. By live 1860s some priests wore eucharistic vestments, burnt ineense. and 
chanted the service. 

The Anglo-Catholic Movement’s understanding of ceremonial changed over time. 
Men who were “advanced" in their own day found themselves old-fashioned twenty 
years later. A continuity of personalities, ideas, and practices can be traced from the 
Tiaciarians through live "ultrarubricians" (who wanted strict enforcement of tlve 
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Ornaments Rubric) 10 the ultraceremonialists of ihc century's Iasi quaiici. Finally, some 
ritualize rs used ihe third- and founh-century church as iheir model, others called for a 
reium 10 medieval practices, and a few imitated tire practice of tire nineteenth-century 
Roman Church. 

Anglo-Caiholicism was a countercultural movement that challenged Victorian 
society's dominant cultural values, that posed the challenge as much by creating an 
alternative lifestyle as through writing and preaching, and that appealed to groups 
disaffected from those values. Some women resisted the private, domestic role assigned 
them by patriarchal authority. Some men found “muscular Christianity" to be unfulfilling 
or even repelling. Some priests feared the decline in status of what they considered to be 
their sacred calling. Some laity and clergy doubted that the heterosexual, married state 
was the highest Christian ideal. Anglo-Catholicism attracted many of these people 
because it seemed to refect those values in favor of ones that answered their needs and 
desires. 

The movement forged a subculture with its own language, dress, hairstyles, clothing, 
and mannerisms, all of which infuriated live traditional authority figures of bishops, 
politicians, parents, and husbands. Anglo-Cutltohcs addressed clergy as "Father.’’ not 
"Mister.” They "heard Mass" as opposed to "going to Church." Their clergy were called 
"parish priests.” not "vicars" or "rectors." lived in "presbyteries." not "rectories" or 
"vicarages." and wore cassock and clerical collar outdoors, not black suit and white 
stock. Most were clean-shaven, whereas Protestants favored side-whiskers or beards 
without moustaches. Their humor was especially childish in its sensibilities. 


Anglo-Catholicism and Social Reform 

Pusey kept the movement going after 1845. despite the spate of conversions that followed 
Newman's and attacks front Evangelicals and conventional churchmen. His published 
works demarcated Tractarian theology from that of Rome. His counsel helped maintain 
morale. Social reform was a major component of his theology, given that Tractarianism 
was an attempt to grapple with tire problems of modern, industrial society, not to escape 
from those problems into Romantic medievalism. Pusey believed that corporate worship 
alone could bridge the gap between social classes. When he put his social theology into 
action, he chose the industrial north of England as his sphere of action and he expressed 
his theology by means of Ritualism. 

Other Anglo-Catholic clergy followed Pusey's lead, serving slum parishes in 
London's East End and in industrial towns. They devised revival services with rousing 
songs to convert live poor (see REVIVALS). They believed that ritual appealed to 
working-class sensibilities and that Anglo-Catholic theology challenged Victorian 
economic, political, and social values. Anglo-Catholic clergy were more likely than 
Evangelicals to favor the separation of church and state and to support trade unions and 
socialism (see CHURCH AND STATE OVERVIEW). By the end of the nineteenth 
century, it was customary for Anglo-Catholic clergy to serve a curacy in a slum parish as 
part of their training. 

The Victorian working classes avoided church-going on the grounds that it was for the 
middle classes, and some also found middle-class values alien and repellent. However. 
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Anglo-Catholic evangelism in slum polishes was no more successful than evangelism by 
other religious traditions. What mattered to working-class parishioners were priests who 
treated them with respeci and sincere interest, not churchmunship or doctrine. 


Hie Spread of Anglo-Catholicism around the Globc 

Anglo-Catholic ism. like Evangelicalism, had a global dimension. Early on in the 
movement's history, sympathizers appeared in Scotland and the United States. The 
Episcopal churches of both countries had an indigenous High Church tradition that 
facilitated the spread of Anglo-Catholicism. In Canada. New Zealand, and Australia, 
however, the small Anglo-Catholic presence was attributable exclusively to English 
influence. 

Anglo-Catholics also engaged in the massive nineteenth-century Christian missionary 
project. Tractarians influenced the SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL. Several religious orders, most notably the Society of the Sacred Mission, were 
founded specifically for overseas work. In the Pacific, the AngloCatholic bishops George 
Selwyn and John Patteson shaped New Zealand and Melanesian missions. The most 
unmistakably Anglo-Catholie endeavor was the Universities' Mission to Central Africa 
< 1857). which sent missionaries to Zanzibar. Kenya. Uganda. Northern Rhodesia. 
Nyasaland. and SOUTH AFRICA (see AFRICA). In live twentieth century. Anglo- 
Catholics. most notably TREVOR HUDDLESTON and DESMOND TUTU, were in the 
forefront of opposition to South African apartheid. By and large. Anglo-Catholicism 
encountered much less opposition in the non-Westem missionary field than it did in 
Great Bntain. live United States, and the White Dominions. 


Survival 

The movement survived systematic attempts to put down Ritualism during live last third 
of the century. These attempts took the forms of cultural ostracism, popular intimidation, 
and political repression. 

Cultural repression began in live 1830s. Thomas Arnold, headmaster of Rugby School, 
skewered the Tractarians in a widely read aitide in the Eihnhurvh Review entitled The 
Oxford Malignants" (1836). Punch caricatured Ritualists as either simpering bumboys or 
sinister seducers of young women. Throughout the nineteenth century. Anglo-Catholics 
were depicted unsympathetically in novels (e.g.. Margaret Oliphant's The Per/ietual 
Curate ). poetry (e.g.. Martin Tupper's 77ir Ritualist Plan oj Cam/Hiign >. and ait (e.g.. 
Holman Hunt’s The Hireling Shepherd}. Puseyite clergy were excoriated in live press, 
passed over for promotion, and insulted in the streets. The popular culture of the day thus 
branded Anglo-Catholics as dishonest, effeminate narcissists. 

Violence began with the Exeter Surplice Riots in live mid- 1840s. and continued 
throughout the century. Crowds disrupted Anglo-Catholic church services, barracked 
street missioners. smashed stained-glass windows, and burned books. Evangelical anti- 
Catholic voluntary societies, common in the period, sponsored, coveitly or overtly, most 
of these popular disturbances. Notorious were the Manchester Protestant Operative 
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Society in the 1840s and 1850s. the Church Association (1865). which intimidated clergy 
and worshippers with litigation and force: and the Protestant Truth Society (1890). which 
sold quasi-pornographic tracts and desecrated Ritualist churches. 

Political repression began at mid-century, when prime minister Lord John Russell 
denounced Anglo-Catholics as "traitors within the gates” who aped Romish superstition. 
The movement was a target in parliamentary dehates. The Church Association prosecuted 
Ritualist clergy for alleged violations of the statute law that enacted the Prayer Book 
rubrics. Hoping to bring order to the church by defining what was legal practice. 
Archbishop of Canterbury ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT persuaded Prime Minister 
Benjamin Disraeli to sponsor the Public Worship Regulation Act < 1874). The law banned 
most Anglo-Catholic ceremonial and created special courts to hear cases. However, most 
Anglo-Catholic clergy refused to recognize the authority of secular courts to regulate 
religious worship, some refused to attend their trials, and several were imprisoned. 

Whether prosecuted by law or |iersecuted by riot. Ritualist priests garnered the public 
sympathy accorded to martyrs and the support of conservative cercmonialists and 
traditional High Churchtwn. Anglo-Catholics themselves organized the English Church 
Union (I860) to defend and spread their ideals. Finally, apologists shifted the defense for 
ceremonial from doctrinal uniformity to freedom of conscience. Thus. Anglo- 
Catholicism. which had begun as a movement to transform the Church of England, was a 
church party by 1914. enjoying respectability, but acknowledging the right of other 
church parties to exist. 


The Twentieth Century 

The First World War's most immediate effect on British religion was to legitimate the 
Anglo-Catholic practice of praying for the souls of like departed. Three quarters of a 
million men had died in combat, and their surviving mates and relations wanted comfort. 
War memorials were erected throughout Britain. Remembrance Day services 
commemorated the dead, and cathedrals enshrined books listing their names. A practice 
once condemned as popish offered survivors the comfort of doing something positive for 
the dead. 

The interwar years also saw Anglo-Catholicism become triumphal. Five Anglo- 
Catholic congresses were held in London, beginning in 1923 with 13.000 delegates and 
culminating in celebrations of the movement's centenary in 1933 with 70.000 in 
attendance. Addresses by prominent clergy and colonial bishops (no English bishops 
participated) proclaimed Anglo-Catholic ideology and called for further ceremonial 
advance, especially for the adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. These congresses boosted 
Anglo-Catholic morale by displaying worship in all its splendor and projecting a sense of 
strength in numbers. 

The movement's leadership decided to hold tire sixth congress in 1940. but Hitler, 
appeasement, and the Second World War intervened. With few exceptions. Anglo- 
Catholics were silent about these tumultuous events, as was the church in general. 
Foreign secretary Lord Halifax was both a leading Anglo-Catholic layman and an 
Appeaser. Tl»e High Church Archbishop of Canterbury Cosmo Lang declared that “no 
praise could be too great” to give the government. During the contlict itself. Anglo- 
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Catholics appealed more upset at proposals for church union in south India than at the 
devastation of war. Postwar eongresses went into rapid decline. That of 1948 attracted 
11.000 participants. Thereafter, attendance dropped <1.700 in 1958; 1.000 in 1978: 500 in 
1988). the conferences grew shorter, and public attention to their doings waned. 

Anglo-Catholic intellectual life also waned. Not a few distinguished figures wrote 
during tire inter war years—among them J.V.Langmead Casserley. Gregory Dix. 
T.S.EIJOT. Austin Fairer. C.S.LEWIS. Eric Mascall. and Dorothy Sayers—and 
remained active after 1945. However, they were dead by the end of the 1960s. and no one 
of equal stature took their place. 

It was at this point that the Second Vatican Council and the profound cultural changes 
in Western society associated with the decade of the 1960s transformed tire religious 
world, including Anglo-Catholicism. Vatican H's modernizing spirit undercut Anglo- 
Catholicism by "Protestantizing" the Mass: liberalizing theological positions on Jews, 
"separated brethren." and non-Western religions: freeing secular clergy and religious 
orders from Counter-Reformation discipline: and encouraging lalbeit unintentionally! 
theological speculation, liturgical innovation, and the charismatic movement. The cultural 
changes of the 1960s popularized practices <e.g.. abortion, homosexuality, premarital sex. 
drug-taking) and beliefs <e.g.. Eastern mysticism, feminism, human potentiality) that 
challenged traditional moral teaching and institutional authority. Anglo-Catholicism. 
once a counterculture, now seemed a fossil. 

Anglo-Catholicism splintered over the issues of the Alternative Service Book (and the 
1979 Prayer Book in the United States), the ordination of women, and the church's 
response to homosexuality. These issues cut across the traditional Catholic-Protest ant 
divide, as conservative Anglo-Catholics now found that they had more in common with 
Evangelicalism than with liberal Anglo-Catholicism. The results were tike movement's 
fragmentation and a revivified, triumphalist Evangelicalism at the beginning of the 
twenty-first century. 
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ANTICHRIST 


The powerful image of an evil figure known as Antichrist has shadowed the Western 
imagination for two millennia. With the REFORMATION. Antichrist belief entered 
Protestant thought, where it proved remarkably tenacious. Whether “Antichrist” is 
identified as an individual, a demonic world system, or a propensity for wrongdoing 
embedded in the human heart. Antichrist belief has provided a means by which 
Christians. Protestants included, have thought about the nature of evil, sought to pinpoint 
hidden conspiracies, and visualized the end of history. To understand the role of 
Antichrist belief in Protestantism, one must trace its background in biblical literature and 
pre Re format ion Christianity. This historical perspective is particularly important because 
many tw entieth-century notions about Antichrist were in fact simply variants of ancient 
ideas. 


Origins of Antichrist Belief and Its Development to the Reformation 

The belief in a supernatural being intent on fomenting chaos, corruption, and evil, in 
opposition to live principles of order, purity, and righteousness, emerged in the earliest 
cosmological writings of the Middle East. This being is personified in the Hebrew 
scriptures as “Satan." a fallen angel in rebellion against God. In Genesis, this evil figure, 
in tl>e form of a serpent, tempts Eve. leading to the expulsion of Adant and Eve front the 
Garden. In the Book of Job. Satan instigates a scries of trials designed to test Job's faith. 
In I Chronicles 21:1. Satan provokes David to defy God's wishes. In Daniel 7. the Evil 
One takes the form of four monstrous beasts from the sea. 

Passing into Christian thought, this demonic enemy of God. variously called “Satan." 
"the DEVIL." “the adversary.” “Beelzebub." and the “old serpent." frequently appears in 
the New Testament. During the first century A.D.. tlwre also appeared in Christian 
writings an evil figure who acts as Satan's surrogate, and does Satan’s bidding, but is 
distinct from Satan. This is Antic hrist. The word itself occurs only three times in the New 
Testament, in I and II John. These passages contain ambiguities that helped give rise to 
different understandings of the term. In I John 2:18. the word appears in the plural, 
referring to individuals alive at the time: “Little children, it is the last time, and as ye 
have heard that antichrist shall come, even now are tlsere many antichrists; whereby we 
know that it is the last time." I John 4:3 speaks of the “spirit of antichrist." rather than of 
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a specific individual. Other New Testament terms, presumed to refer to live same figure, 
include "the man of sin": “the son of perdition” III Tliessalonians 2:3). and "the Beast." 
the destroyer who hovers over live apocalyptic portion of the Book of Revelation until his 
own destruction at Armageddon. In II Tliessalonians 2:8. this being is described as one 
"whose coming is after the working of Satan with all power and signs and lying 
wonders." 

Some of these authors probably had identifiable historic personages in mind. The 
fourth beast's "little horn" in Daniel 7:8 likely refers to Antiochus IV of Syria, who 
brutally oppressed the Jews in the second century B.C.. when Daniel was written. The 
Beast of Revelation is widely seen as a ctyptie allusion to Nero, the persecutor of 
Christians who committed suicide in A.D. 68. Although Revelation was written after 
Nero's death, a belief widespread among the Christians of Asia Minor (to whom 
Revelation is addressed) held that Nero would be resurrected and resume his 
persecutions. Using the system of assigning numbers to letters that was prevalent in tlie 
ancient world, sonic scholars argue, the Beast's number. 666 (Revelation 13.18). points 
decisively to Nero. This association of specific individuals with Antichrist imagery would 
long influence Christian thought. 

The Patristic writers offered differing interpretations of Antichrist. Origen (185-254) 
argued that the term did not refer to a present or future indiv idual, but rather symbolized 
all forces opposed to the true faith. St. Augustine (354—130) similarly rejected literalist 
readings of the prophecies. Tlie opposition of Christ and Antichrist, he argued, represents 
the ongoing struggle between righteousness and evil. Righteousness will ultimately 
triumph. Augustine believed, but the details of that victory remain hidden. 

Although this view became orthodox Catholic doctrine, popular belief in Antichrist 
pervaded medieval Europe. Hildcgard of Bingen, the twelfth-century German abbess and 
visionary, left vivid images of tlie Beast as a loathsome, demonic creature. The Play of 
Antichrist, a German religious drama dating from around 1160. enjoyed enduring 
popularity. Tlie Calabrian monk Joachim of Fiore (c. 1135-1202). the best-known 
medieval prophecy interpreter, elaborated his system in his Exposition on Revelation, and 
in intricate drawings collected in The Book of Figures. Joachim saw the Antichrist as a 
demonic figure who will arise in the last days and then be defeated by Christ, ushering in 
a third and final stage, of human history, the Age of the Spirit. Joachim, in short, unlike 
Origen and Augustine, viewed Antichrist as a person, not merely a metaphor for evil. 

With the rise of Islam in the seventh century and its spread through the Middle East. 
North Africa, and Spain. Antichrist was often identified with this new religion, its 
founder Muhammed. or specific Islamic rulers. In 1190. when Richard Coeur de Lion 
camped at Messina en route to the Third Crusade, lie took the opportunity to confer with 
Joachim, who identified the Islamic emperor Saladin as the Antichrist and oft'ered 
assurances that Richard would defeat Saladin and recover Jerusalem for Christ's 
millennial kingdom—a prophecy that failed. 

In popular and scholarly Antichrist belief. Judaism and Islam were often linked as dual 
enemies of Christianity and the most likely spawning ground of Anti-ehrist. Indeed, tlie 
belief that Antichrist would be a Jew (a conviction that survived into the late twentieth 
century among some American Fundamentalists) helped fuel medieval ANTI¬ 
SEMITISM and murderous assaults on the Jews, sometimes as the prelude to a Crusade 
(see FUNDAMENTALISM). 
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Antichrist Belief in Protestantism: From the Reformation to the 
Twentieth Century 

As the Piotestant Reformation convulsed Europe in the early sixteenth century, the 
leaders had to come to terms with Antichrist belief, which did. after all. have scriptural as 
well as folkloric roots. In practice, the leading reformers displayed considerable 
ambivalence about this belief, and indeed about millennialism itself, as presented in 
Revelation. 

This ambivalence deepened with the rise of the Anabaptists and peasant radicalism in 
reformed regions of Germany. THOMAS MONTZER. the Protestant pastor who in 1525 
attached himself to an ongoing peasants' uprising, was steeped in APOCALYPTICISM. 
Munt/er assured the peasants that the forces opposing them represented Antichrist, but 
that Christ would bring them victory. MUnt/er was captured and beheaded in May 1525. 
after some 5.000 rebellious peasants had been slaughtered in a final battle near 
Frankenhausen. The Anabaptists who took over the city of Muenster in 1534 similarly 
interpieted their cause in apocalyptic terms and denounced their foes as agents of 
Antichrist. The Muenster rebels, too. were killed by beseiging armies when they tried to 
surrender in June 1535. All early Anabaptists, writes historian Walter Klaassen. "were 
united in their conviction that...Christ and Antichrist were locked in the final struggle." 

Faced with these alarming developments. MARTIN LUTHER as early as 1522 lashed 
out at the Anabaptists and the turbulent peasantry, and dismissed the Book of Revelation, 
which seemed to be fueling their tebellion. as "neither apostolic nor prophetic.” In 
preparing his German New Testament. Luther relegated Revelation to an appendix. The 
AUGSBURG CONFESSION (1530) denounced millennialism as "Jewish doctrine." The 
Geneva reformer JOHN CALVIN, although not explicitly rejecting Revelation, kept it at 
a distance, never including it in his Bible commentaries. In his commentary on Daniel. 
Calvin offered a historical rather than an eschatological interpretation. The beasts from 
the sea. for example, represent successive Roman rolers. not a demonic figure who will 
arise in the last days. A third leading reformer. HULDRYCH ZWING1.I of Zurich, went 
furthest in rejecting Revelation, which provided so much ammunition for millennialism 
and Antichrist belief. It was. he flatly proclaimed, "not a book of the Bible." Both the 
Lutheran and Reformed traditions, in short, began with a strong antimillenniaiist basis 
(which they still retain), and thus had little sympathy, at the doctrinal level, with 
Antichrist speculation. 

At the same tint, however, the potent Antichrist image proved highly attractive to the 
reformers in their polemical battles with Rome. Some medieval reformers had identified 
the Pope as the Beast, and this belief burgeoned after the Reformation. Luther in 
Advenut exsecrabilem Anllchriill bullion (1520) insisted that Pope Leo X’s bull 
denouncing Luther's views must emanate from Antichrist. In his 1530 German Bible, and 
often thereafter. Luther explicitly identified the Pope as Antichrist. Calvin’s 
INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION (1559) made the Pope/ Antichrist 
connection, as did the 1560 Geneva Bible, prepared for English Protestant exiles in 
Geneva. Piotestant woodcuts, including a particularly loathsome one by Melchior Lorch. 
portrayed live Pope as Antichrist. Taking root in Protestant thought. tl>e Pope/Antichrist 
nexus w ould long endure. 
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The Reformation era also saw the expansion of the Ottoman Turks into Eastern 
Europe, and this. too. shaped the Reformers' ESCHATOLOGY. Luther's Bible links the 
Ottoman Empire with the mysterious kingdom of "Gog" mentioned in Ezekiel 38. widely 
believed in prophecy circles to be another foretelling of Antichrist. This connection, too. 
would survive into the early twentieth century, wlien the Ottoman era finally ended. 

English Protestants readily embraced the Pope/ Antichrist connection, and during the 
Puritan Revolution (c. 1560-1660). many dissenters denounced not only Rome, but also 
the established CHURCH OF ENGLAND, as Antichrist. One pamphleteer called 
unreformed Anglican priests "the excrement of Antichrist." New England Puritans 
carried this outlook to America, where it struck deep roots. 

Antichrist belief figured in the pamphlet wars of the American Revolution. Some 
patriots identified the hated excise stamps required by live Stamp Act 11765) as the Mark 
of the Beast; others identified George Ill's minister Lord Bute, born on a Scottish island, 
as the "Beast from the Sea" foretold in Daniel. One pamphleteer demonstrated 
mathematically that live phrase "Royal Supremacy in Great Britain" added up to 666. 

Early nineteenth-century prophecy expositors continued to identify Antichrist with 
contemporary figures. Although the pope remained a perennial favorite, some fingered 
Napoleon as a likely candidate. During the Crimean War (1853-1856). British prophecy 
writer John Cummings, in the best-selling work The End (1855). suggested that Russia 
was “Gog.' 1 the prophesied Antichrist power—an identification that would prove highly 
popular in Cold War America a century later. 

Antichrist belief took a new turn in the midnineteenth century when the British 
churchman JOHN NELSON DARBY devised a system of prophecy interpretation called 
DISPENSATIONALISM. Assembling prophetic passages from various parts of the 
Bible. Darby offered a detailed end-time scenario. After a series of prophetic fulfillments 
closing out the present dispensation (the Church Age). Darby taught, will come the 
Rapture, when all true believers will join Christ in the air. followed by the Great 
Tribulation (Matthew 24:21). a terrible seven-year period of war and suffering. As the 
Tribulation ends. Christ will return with live raptured saints, defeat his foes at 
Armageddon (Revelation 16:16). and establish his thousand-year earthly reign—the 
Millennium—in Jerusalem. After the Millennium. Darby concluded, will come the Last 
Judgment and live new heaven and new earth foretold in Revelation. Dispensationalism 
won followers in England and America, where it was spread by Darby's preaching tours 
and writings, and by U.S. converts such as Cyrus Scofield, whose popular 1909 
SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE offered dispensationalist readings of Scripture. 

Antichrist was central to Darby's system. According to this scheme. Antichrist will 
arise after the Rapture and win allegiance by posing as a man of peace. Midway through 
the Tribulation, however. Antichrist reveals his demonic nature, and unleashes a 
horrendous persecution of Jews—God's wayward but chosen people—and 'Tribulation 
saints" who have accepted Christ after the Rapture. As the seven years end. Antichrist 
assembles his followers at Armaged-don to meet a vast army approaching from the East 
(Revelation 9:16. 16:12). Defeated by Christ, who returns as the warrior king with his 
hosts. Antichrist is cast into a lake of fire during live Millennium. After mounting a final 
rebellion, he is once again defeated, this time to be tormented for all eternity with his 
followers. 
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As dispensationalism attracted increasing support among American evangelicals (see 
EVANGELICALISM) and fundanx'ntalists. Antichrist belief flourished. As in the past, 
some sought to pinpoint his identity among contemporary figures. Benito Mussolini, the 
Italian fascist leader, was a particular favorite, especially because many dispensationalists 
held that tire ten-toed statue in King Nebuchadnezzar's dream (Daniel 2:31-35) foretold 
Antichrist's rule over a ten-nation revived Roman Empire. Mussolini's 1929 Concordat 
with the Vatican further convinced many Protestants that he would soon reveal himself as 
Antichrist. Others, however, viewed Adolph Hitler as the Evil One. Tire death of both 
men in 1945 ended this line of speculation, but not interest in Antichrist, which not only 
survived but reached new heights, especially in America. 


Antichrist Belief in I.ate Twentieth-Century American Protestantism 

As tire twentieth century wore on. Antichrist belief persisted. Echoing Luther, the 
Northern Ireland Protestant firebrand lan Paisley, confronting Pope John Paul 11 in 
Strasbourg in 19X8. denounced him as Antichrist. During the Communist rule of Nicolae 
Ceausescu in Romania, some suspected him of Antichrist tendencies. In the 1980s many 
Greeks viewed the European Common Market as a forerunner of Antichrist. 

It was among North American fundamentalist and charismatic Protestants (and in parts 
of Latin America and Africa proselytized by missionaries from these groups), however, 
that late twentieth-century interest in Bible prophecy, and Antichrist belief specifically, 
nourished most vigorously. Tliesc beliefs were promulgated not only by the traditional 
methods—sermons, touring evangelists, prophecy conferences—but increasingly by 
Televangelists (see TELEVANGELISM). mass-market paperbacks, movies such as The 
Rapture (1991) and The Omega Code (1999). and even Internet websites and chat rooms. 
Hal Lindsey's The luite Great PlaneI Earth (1970). a popularization of 
dispensationalism. was the U.S. nonfiction bestseller of the 1970s. selling millions of 
copies worldwide. While refraining from naming Antichrist. Lindsey insisted that world 
conditions were ripe for his emergence. In a 1996 survey of U.S. and Canadian religious 
attitudes. 42 percent of the U.S. respondents agreed with the statement: Tire world will 
end in a battle in Armageddon between Jesus and the Antichrist." (The comparable figure 
for Canada was 30 percent.) 

As in the past, late twentieth-century Antichrist speculation reflected the political and 
social concerns of the day. With the postwar rise of the European Common Market and 
the move toward European unity, many popularizcrs revitalized the old belief that 
Antichrist would initially control a federation of European nations replicating the Roman 
Empire, before establishing a worldwide dictatorship. In Tie Omega Code film, the head 
of the European Union is unmasked as Antichrist. 

With the rise of multinational corporations, world-wide communications satellites, 
myriad international organizations, and computer-based information systems and 
financial transfers, many prophecy popularizers focused not on the specific identity of 
Antichrist, but rather on the emerging political, economic, and technological systems that 
will enable Antichrist, when he does arise, to establish the global dictatorshrp foretold in 
Revelation. In his 1991 bestseller The New World Order, televangelist PAT 
ROBERTSON traced the history of an international money conspiracy beginning with 
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ihe Bavarian Illuminati in the 1770s and pushed forward by the Rothschilds. Cecil 
Rhodes, the Federal Reserve Board. tl>e Council of Foreign Relations, the Carnegie and 
Rockefeller foundations, and others in a closely connected web of internationalist 
individuals and organizations. All this. Robertson insisted, echoing Lindsey, was 
preparing the way for Antichrist, “a man totally energized by the power of Satan, raging 
in blasphemy against God and His angels, filled with hatred against the people who are 
made in God's image." Continued Robertson: This world leader, who has cone to he 
known as the Antichrist, will he more teirible than any human leader in history.... 
Despite his evil, the world will be so caught up in Satanic deception and delusion that it 
will worship the Antichrist as a god.” 

The Persian Gulf War. the hostility of some Islamic nations to the United States, and 
violent incidents linked to Islamic terrorist groups also focused fresh attention on the 
ancient link between Islam and Antichrist. Iraqi ruler Saddam Hussein’s rebuilding of 
ancient Babylon (whose destruction is foretold in Revelation I Si led some to focus on 
him as a possible candidate for the Antichrist role. 

Tim LaHaye and Jerry BJenkins. the authors of a popular series of dispensationalist 
novels beginning with Left Heluiul (1995). wove together the internationalist and Islamic 
themes in popular Antichrist belief. As their story progresses, the Secretary General of 
the United Nations emerges as Antichrist, and moves the organization from New York to 
a rebuilt Baby lon. By 2000 the LaHaye and Jenkins series had sold some 11 million 
copies, and scores of prophecy popularizers including Pat Robertson. James Hagee. Jack 
Van Impe. and the indefatigable Hal Lindsey were overseeing global television ministries 
and producing paperback books sold through Christian bookstores and mass-market 
outlets, all of which helped keep Antichrist speculation at a high pitch. 

As the twentieth century ended. Antichrist belief, constantly evolving and adapting to 
current events as it had for centuries, retained a powerful grip on the imagination of many 
in tlve United States and other parts of the world. As a new century dawned, considerable 
ev idence suggested that the continuing fascination with Antichrist was likely to remain an 
important factor in at least certain quarters of the Protestant w orld. 

Set also Mass Media. Millenarians and Millennialism: Publishing. Media 
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PAUL BOYER 


ANTINOMIANISM 


Antinomianism may be defined as ihe theological position that the Old Testament law is 
not binding on Christians. The Antinomian approach is so fundamental to Protestant 
theology, defining it and representing its edgy boundaries, that understanding it is critical 
to good theology. It has constantly been used as a teim of abuse, sometimes w ithout great 
precision. It was anticipated to some extent in the theology of the medieval Family of 
Love. Within MARTIN LUTHER'S solalidcist theology there was a certain antinomian 
potential. Luther did not merely assert that the Christian is forgiven, he asserted the 
doctrine of JUSTIFICATION by FAITH alone so that the sinner stood before God 
without claiming any works. Luther held the position of being a sinner (see SIN) and 
justified in a dialectical relationship. On occasion he argued that the law was not 
necessary for tiue Christians, hut was necessary since even the justified remained sinners. 
Later in his life in the face of controversy he placed a greater emphasis on the role of the 
moral law. 

Other REFORMATION theologians found his position uncomfortable. The issue 
exploded in a debate between Luthei and Johannes Agricola at Wittenberg in 1537. The 
so-called antinomian controversy between the two grew out of Agricola's emphasis on 
the importance of denying the power of woiks-righteousness. Agricola retracted his 
views, but others maintained the position, among them NIKOLAUS VON AMSDORF. 
Luther accused many of the Anabaptists of antinomianism (see ANABAPT1SM). The 
evidence of this was supposedly seen in the doctrines of the Anabaptist radicals at 
Muenster. although in fact eschatological interpretations of live BIBLE were critical in 
this case. JOHN CALVIN was careful to avoid any hint of antinomian views: he 
emphasized the need to maintain the moral aspect of the law because only the ceremonial 
law was abrogated by Christ's coming. He insisted that faith was confirmed by outwatd 
signs of conformity to the moral law. 

Antinomianism remained during the next two centuries a tension within Protestant 
thought, and in the seventeenth century there was a revival of antinomian sentiment. It 
particularly flourished among the fringes of extremist Puritan and dissenting opinion (see 
DIS-SENTt. ANNE HUTCHINSON, who airived in Boston in 1634. privately taught 
that Puritan teaching was enforcing a covenant of works. A controversy erupted in the 
Massachusetts Bay settlement, and in 1638 slw was exiled to Rhode Island, although her 
claim to direct revelation from God was a significant factor in her rejection. 
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In ENGLAND, too. antinomian views circulated among the sectarian groups that 
nourished with tire introduction of religious liberty from 1647. occasioning a sharp 
denunciation by the formalist Calvinist theology of the WESTMINSTER CONFESSION. 
The Antinontiuns have been widely seen as a symbol of the radical edge of Protestantism, 
although recent scholarship has tended to challenge this emphasis. John Eaton was the 
founding father with his tract The Honeycomb of Free Justification by Christ Alone 
<1642): another favorite author was Tobias Crisp, and others included Walter Marshall. 
Samuel Richardson, and John Saltmarsh. All in various ways encouraged an intense 
spirituality that rose above "mere legality." Often interpreted in a Calvinist framework, 
they need to be seen as actually espousing a Lutheran theology, although they added to it 
a belief in eternal justification, a special kind of PREDESTINATION. For this and for 
alleged libertinism they were attacked by Calvinist Puritans like Samuel Rutherford and 
RICHARD BAXTER, who had moved to a more voluntarist understanding of faith. The 
ferocious debate was a reflection of how much Puritans wanted respectability. 

Aniinomian views survived in Particular Baptist groups in tire eighteenth century. The 
sudden growth of the Moravian movement spread a Lutheran view of solafideism in 
England and America, and for some its implicit antinomianism became explicit in a 
libertine lifestyle (see MORAVIAN CHURCH). Some early Methodists rose up against 
the legalism of the law. but mote typically Calvinist and Moravian Methodists were 
somewhat harshly tarred with tire brush of antinomianism for their emphasis that the 
basis of assurance of salvation was an inner sense, not any outward evidence in life. Thus 
James Hcrvey’s Thereon ami Aspasio. a popular evangelical classic, was attacked as 
being aniinomian. Such views were ferociously and insensitively attacked by JOHN 
WESLEY'S associate. John Fletcher in his Checks to Antimrmianiim. A number of small 
but popular groups advocated tire doctrine, including those associated with William 
Cudworth. James Relly. and William Huntingdon. Aniinomian opinion fed into the 
origins of groups like tire Universalists through Janres Relly. and the PLYMOUTH 
BRETHREN in their interrelation of Pauline theology. 

Some scholars have suggested that antinomianism became a commonplace of popular 
religiosity, traced through a radical, albeit a shadowy, history of the Muggletonians. 
through to the antinomianism of WILLIAM BLAKE'S poetry, although even here the 
antinomianism is conditioned by other exotic beliefs. 

It should be emphasized that denial of the authority of the Old Testament law did not 
necessarily mean libertine lifestyles, despite the allegations of Burns's "Holy Willy’s 
Prayer." Tire accusation of antinomianism seemed to carry with it an implication that 
blackened the reputation of a number of sectarian groups, often unjustifiably: they saw 
themselves as bound in Christ undei a new ethical basis. 
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PETER UNEHAM 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


The lerm “Anti-Semitism.” fiist formulated in the late nineteenth ccnluiv by ihe 
journalist Wilhelm Maar. refers to hostility toward Jews and the Jewish people on the 
basis of their race and ethnieity. Strictly speaking, therefore, the tcmi points to a fairly 
recent phenomenon, one that made race the defining characteristic of Jews. The parallel 
term “anti-Judaism” has been used to designate and describe the lengthy historical 
phenomenon of hostility toward Jews because of their religion or of traits that are not 
racial. 

Christianity has been severely implicated in the phenomenon of anti-Judaism for its 
longstanding—at times intense—expressions of support for such antagonism and 
hostility. There is disagreement in scholarship as to whether Christianity, given this 
history, is the essential ingredient in anti-Judaism. The Christian stance finds its 
explanation in the Christian conviction that Chiistianity—peisonitied in Jesus of 
Nazareth—is the final and definitive revelation of God. a revelation that supersedes that 
of the Old Testament. Inasmuch as Christian reflection has derived essential insights 
from its inteiprctation of live Old Testament, it has argued that the Jewish interpretation 
of that text is erroneous. The inherent antagonism between the religions, each claiming to 
be the final revelation of God. becomes undeistandahlc. 

The historical record of the relationship between Christianity and Judaism has been 
burdened by the reality that, ever since the fourth century and emperor Constantine. 
Christianity was—as the slate religion—the formative societal force in Latin Europe. 
Christian society applied such terms as idolatry and blasphemy to other religions, notably 
Judaism, and derived from those terms the moral and theological justification for 
expulsion, suppression, and persecution of the Jewish people. 

An argument can be made, however, that Christianity alone does not suffice as the full 
explanation for sueh anti-Judaic sentiment. Economic, social, psychological, and political 
forces were also operative in the repression and persecution of Jews. Often. Christian 
voices merely echoed, rather than caused, secular voices and action. 

In many ways the Protestant tradition has been a reflection of this larger picture, and it 
is difficult to argue either that theic has been a distinctly Protestant fomi of Anti- 
Semitism or anti-Judaism or that Protestantism has been more, or less, irenic than 
Catholicism. Tire Protestant emphasis on GRACE and the concomitant repudiation of the 
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Law and what is called "works righteousness" has frequently deprived the Protestant 
tradition of the ability to undeistand the Old Testament-Jewish commitment to tlse Law 
and its mandate of righteous living. Indeed in REFORMATION polemic a parallel was 
often drawn between Catholies and Jews and their insistence on good works. The 
Protestant emphasis on grace harmoniously echoed the severe strictures the Apostle Paul 
made against the Law and those who observed it. 

The Lutheran tradition in turn has been panieularly burdened by the fact that 
MARTIN LUTHER tea* to the pen several times to publish about and against the Jews. 
Although his early writings were characterized by a great deal of sympathy—and in fact 
denounced the severe hostility toward Jews in the Middle Ages—a treatise of 1543. 
entitled Von Jen Juden und linen Linen (Concerning the Jews and their Lies), was an 
emotional juxtaposition of traditional theological and social economic denunciations. 
This treatise gave Luther not only the reputation of being intensely antiSemitic but also of 
being one of the very few Christian theologians of distinction who explicitly addressed 
the topic of live Christian relationship not only to the Jewish religion but also to the 
Jewish people. 

A distinctive Protestant contribution to tire phenomenon may be said to have been 
made in the late eighteenth century when—and under the impact of the 
ENLIGHTENMENT—traditional CHRISTOLOGY. which theologically had been the 
major stumbling block in Christian-Jewish relations, was abandoned by Christian 
theologians. This reversal of Christian self-understanding might well have heralded a new 
and more positive relationship with the Jews and the Jewish religion, although this was 
not the case. Thinkers such as GEORG WILHELM FREIIJRICH HEGEL delineated a 
new understanding of religion that did not so much focus on doctrine, such as 
Chi istology. as on tire "spirit" of a religion. This new scheme of interpretation saw the 
Jewish religion as marked by a servile spirit of obedience and subservience to the Law. 
inferior in all respects to Christianity, which particularly in its Protestant form heralded 
freedom. Traditional Christian sentiment about Jews was thereby allowed to continue 
despite a dramatically changed theological situation. In the early twentieth century 
Geiman Protestants combined political conservatism and religion, prompting them to 
echo tire increasingly intense AntiSemitism of tire time from a Protestant perspective. 

The Nazi persecution of Jews and the HOLOCAUST saw both Catholics and 
Protestants largely silent. In the aftermath of that dreadful happening, however. Protestant 
churches both in GERMANY and elsewhere in Europe confessed their complicity in the 
crime by accepting—and enhancing—societal prejudices. More recently. Protestant 
churolr bodies of both Europe and North America have issued statements of theological 
reflection that have sought to put the Christian understanding of Judaism on a more 
positive basis. The foremost theological questions have been the continuation of the 
divine COVENANT with the Jews and thus the legitimacy of Christians proselytizing 
Jews. 

See also Confessing Church 
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HANS J.HILLERBRAND 


ANTISLAVERY MOVEMENT 


See Slavery. Abolition of 


ANTITRINITARIANISM 


The term "Amitrinitaiianism" includes doctrines and conceptions formulated against the 
Trinitarian dogma as presented by tlw councils of Nicaea 13251 and Constantinople (381). 
During the REFORMATION. Antiuinitarianism was shatply attacked both by 
Catholics—a constitution was issued by Pope Paul IV (August 7. 1555) and reaffirmed 
by Pius V (October I. 1568)—and by Protestants (Lutherans. Zwinglians. Calvinists. 
Anglicans). Antitrinitarians were called by their opponents Zwinglians. Sabcllians. and 
such after the names of ancient heretics including Anus. Paul of Samosata. Photinus. and 
Sabellius. 


Beginnings of the Movement 

In the first phase of the Reformation. Amitrinitaiianism found adherents mainly in the 
circles close to ANABAPTISM. Oriented toward tire realization of practical goals (the 
imitating of Christ in one's daily walk). Anabaptism rejected the ruminations as 
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contradictory with the simplicity of the Scriptures. It lud the tendency to attack the 
“philosophical"—not the “scriptural"—character of the trinitarian dogma. 

Ludwig Haetzer (1529). a Swiss Anabaptist theologian who called into question the 
trinitarian dogma, claiming that Christ is not equal with the Father, belonged to the first 
Antitrinitarians in Anabaptist circles. Christian Entfelder (1536). who was active in 
Moravia. Strasbourg, and Konigsberg. formulated his teaching about God as a threefold 
power under live influence of the Geiman mysticism. The essence representing the 
foundations of the creation is the power of the Father; activism, as pan of the world’s 
creation is the power of the Son: the spirit of love present in all beings is lire power of the 
Holy Spirit. Adam Pastor (1510-1552). active in the Mennonitc Church but expelled in 
1547. lie Id that Christ had been created by the Father, who provided hint with power, 
wisdom, and will, the Holy Spirit being only a “holy breath" inspiring vinuous life. 
Pastor's conceptions influenced Gentian Antitiinitarianism at the end of the 1560s and at 
the beginning of the 1770s. 

Antitiinitarianism found disciples among adherents of spiritualism. An important 
place was occupied by Johannes Campanus < 1574). author of a popular work Coulieher 
und heiliget Schrift ...(“Restitution of Godly and Holy Scripture''). 1531. whose ideas 
were popular among revolutionary Anabaptists. In his work he argued that God the 
Father and Christ have the same essence and nature and represent two beings in one body 
similar to a man and his wife. The Son is subordinated to the Father as bom from the 
Father before the world's creation. The Holy Spirit is not a being but a link I vet ween the 
Father and the Son. 


The Apcnninc Peninsula and Switzerland 

The Antitrinitarian sentiment in the Apennine Peninsula emerged at live end of live 1540s. 
Among live roots three cataly sts deserve to be mentioned: the philological criticism of the 
Renaissance I Lorenzo Valla. Erasmus of Rotterdam): the religious thinking of live 
Spanish thinker Juan dc Valdes, who was probably an Antitrinitarian himself but did not 
attach much importance to dogma and emphasized the ethical underpinnings of 
Christianity: and finally live social doctrine of Geiman Anabaptism mainly through 
Anabaptist communities (HUTTERITES) in Moravia. 

The first Italian Antitrinitarians were active in Naples and Padova. Girolamo Busale 
was the spiritual leader. Together with his followers he joined the Anabaptists in northern 
Italy toward the end of the 1540s. He managed to persuade many of them to accept his 
notions, even though they triggered protests among some Anabaptists. Busale rejected the 
trinitarian dogma and live eternity of Christ whom he defined as a human being—son of 
Mary and Joseph—although filled with divine power. He also claimed that immortality 
applied exclusively to moral persons, the souls of nonbelievers being annihilated. The 
division of the Italian Anabaptist conventicles during live Inquisition at the beginning of 
the 1550s accounts for the fact that SWITZERLAND became live new center of Italian 
Antitrinitarians' activities. 

Discussions related to the problematic of the Trinity took place in Sw itzerland, mainly 
in territories occupied by Italians immigrants in the 1550s. They triggered irritation 
among orthodox Calvinists. 
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Notwithstanding internal theological conflict and tactical issues. Italian 
Antitrinitarians represented a dynamic and well-organized group. Among tlien 
outstanding members was Giorgio Biandrata (1515-15881. a physician with numerous 
contacts across central Europe where he practiced for a few years: Matteo Guhakli Mofa 
<d. 1564). a famous lawyer who often resided in Switzerland where his family lived and 
professor at the University of Padova and later Ttl-bingen: Giovanni Valentino Gentile 
<d. 1566). philologist and theologian: finally Lelio Sozzini (1525-1562). probably the 
outstanding theologian among them, bom to a family of lawyers from Siena. He enjoyed 
warm relations with European intellectual elites. 

The trinitarian dogma, criticized for its contradictions with the Holy Scripture and lack 
of rational justification, stood in the center of their meditation, inspired by others, the 
woik of MICHAEL SERVETUS. De Trim tails error thus libri septan ("Seven Books 
about the Errors of the Trinity”). 1531. Servetus argued the positive notion of three 
distinguishable holy instances, linked through their unique nature and their holy origins 
from the same God and Father, a God begotten from Godself. Christ is eternal but not 
coexistent with God the Father: like Holy Spirit is treated as eternal divine power, even 
though its status is not fully explained. This theory, labeled by Calvinist and Catholic 
opponents as Tritheism, was to play an important role in the first phase of 
Antitiinitarianism in POLAND and Transylvania. 

In his commentary to the prologue of the Brevis : explicatio in primum hrhannit caput 
("Short Explanation of the First Chapter of tike St John's Gospel’’) of tike early 1560s. 
Lelio Sozzini presented a radical reinterpretation of tike traditional Christian doctrine. 
According to this interpretation Christ is not eternal God but a human elevated to divine 
dignity thanks to his mails; he is holy language (sermof and the teacher of Holy Tiuth. 
who created a world of new spiritual values. The Short Eiplanaiion. first in manuscript, 
then printed and published in 1568 (along with commentary of an analogous subject by 
Lelio’s cousin. FAUSTO SOZZINI). influenced the evolution of European 
Antitiinitarianism toward Unitarianism. 

Doctrinal propositions of Italian Antitrinitarians faced an intense orthodox Calvinist 
reaction. Matteo Gribaldi was forced to retract his beliefs in Bern (1557); a similar fate 
struck Giovanni Gentile (1558) after his unsuccessful return in 1556. Giorgio Biandrata. 
who refused to sign an oithodox profession of faith, escaped in autumn 1558 to Poland. 

All these repressions limited the scope of action of Italian Antitrinitarians and caused 
their emigration from Switzerland to central-eastern Europe (Moravia. Poland. 
Transylvania). 


Polish-IJthuanian Commonwealth 

The activities of Piotr from Goniadz constitute like prehistory of Polish and Lithuanian 
Antitiinitarianism. This student of Matteo Gribaldi. enthusiastic for Moravian Anabaptist 
doctrine, pursued underground activities after 1556 in the Polish-Lithuanian Calvinist 
Church. Those discussions were triggered by the thesis of Francesco Stancaro (1501 — 
1574) who claimed that Christ was the mediator with the Father exclusively in his human 
nature. The opponents of tl*e Trinity made use of the conflict around this idea to spread 
their theories. 
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Giorgio Biandrata was an iniporianl authority in the Polish Calvinist Church during 
this period despite Calv in's criticism of this thinker. Exploiting the fact that Stancaro was 
an admirer of his scholastic theory. Biarulrata imposed his opinion against Stancaro’s by 
rejecting all terms that were not in Holy Scripture, including ’Trinity." Trinity was 
replaced by "the Three." which designated God the Father, the Son. and the Holy Spirit, 
the two separate and subordinated to the Father. The adoption of tire Tritheistic 
confession during the synod in Pinczow (April 2. 1562) led to a split within the Polish 
Lithuanian Calvinist church. Tire supporters of Reformed ORTHODOXY among Polish 
Calvinists founded a separate chuivh (eerlesia malorf in 1563. distinct from the 
Antitrinitarian Church (ecclesia minor/. These Calvinists tried to fight against 
Antitrinitarians with the help of secular authority. In 1564 King Sigmund August issued a 
decree against Antitrinitarians. which led to the temporary emigration of the minority. 
The Catholic COUNTER-REFORMATION efficiently paralyzed the actions of the 
Calvinists. As Cardinal Stanislaw Hosius pointed out "war between heretics means peace 
for the church,” the persecution of one group was equal to tire legalization of other 
groups. 

The Antitrinitarian Church in Poland and Lithuania was a loose federation, formed by 
the adherents of three different doctrinal options. Tire fust one—Tritheisnt—was tire 
confession of a minority in the 1560s. In the aftermath of the discussions triggered by the 
"Prologue of Saint John's Gospel" by Lelio and Fausto Sozz.ini and Biairdrata's letter to 
the Poles, the eternity of Christ was rejected. This was accepted by a majority of 
Antitrinitarians. later called Unitarians. The third movement regrouped supporters of the 
notion of Christ's eternity. Because of their unclear position regarding the Holy Spirit, 
they were called Ditheists. Piotr from Goniadz. led tire Lithuanian Ditheists. Polish 
Ditheists created a separate group under tire leadership of the well-educated Stanislaw 
Farnkowski <1615/1617). 

Dining the synods of early Antitrinitarianism. dogmatic problems were not the only 
topics to be discussed. The campaign against infant BAPTISM, inaugurated by Piotr from 
Goniadz. led to a debate over rebaptism of adults in tire mid-1560s. which eventually 
carried over into the field of Anabaptist sociopolitical doctrine. Tire latter became the 
subject of fierce discussions. Tire first to inteiptet the Anabaptist sociopolitical notions 
was Piotr from Goniadz in his Dr primaiuiu eccle&tae Chriauiiuie (1562-1564): later 
came two outstanding leaders and writers Grzegorz Pawel from Br/eziny (1526-1591) 
and Marcin Czcchowicz (1532-1613). Consequently adult baptism by immersion was 
accepted in some communities, although widespread immersion practice in 
Antitrinitarian churches began only in the 157()s. 

Most of the adherents of Antitrinitarianism enthusiastically greeted Anabaptist 
postulates of egalitarianism and social justice. During the synod of Pesznica < 1568) ideas 
to make members of the gentry sell their property and distribute to tire poor were 
proposed. 

A Protestant religious community was founded in the town of Rakow. and Polish and 
Lithuanian Antitrinitarians joined it. The attempt to create a “New Jerusalem" did not 
succeed because of the lack of agreement with tire Moravian Anabaptists. The spiritual 
orientation to oppose any organizational changes in Rakow prevailed until 1572 when 
Lublin became the dynamic center of tire movement led by Marcin Czeclrowicz. and his 
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patron Jan Niemojewski (1598). The Unitarian communities of Jerzy S/oman <15911 and 
Szymon Ronemberg (1598-1604) also collaborated with Lublin. 

This organizational recovery of Unitarianism is re fleeted in lire publication of two 
catechisms. Jerzy S/oman wrote the first one in Latin (Caiechesis...) in 1574. Martin 
Czechowicz wrote the second, more extensive, one in Polish (The Christian Talks). 

The religious doctrines of tlve Polish Unitarians after lire Rakow episode retained 
many Calvinist elements, notably tire conception of apology, piedestination. and the 
LORD'S SUPPER. Unitarians rejected tire entire clerical tradition on the basis of the 
primacy of the Scriptures, in particular, the New Testament as opposed to the Old 
Testament. 

The scriptural approach led to the rejection of the trinitarian dogma and Christ’s 
eternity, which sees Christ as designated to fulfill his mission by God the Father. Jesus 
sits on the right hand of the Father after his fulfilled mission. Unitarian CHRISTOLOGY 
is highly related to ETHICS and the moral imitation of Jesus Christ. It takes the path of 
peaceful Anubaptism as it claims the nonuse of violence and absolute PACIFISM. It 
advises neutrality toward the state and its institutions. A believer should neither hold any 
office of the "sword" nor any Oliver position that would lead to the effusion of blood. 

The social and political radicalism of Polish Unitarians raised concerns and protests 
not only in Catholie and Protestant circles but also within the movement itself The center 
of the opposition was in Lithuania and Szymon Budny <c. 1530-1593). This philologist 
and biblical scholar rejected the Polish Brethren dogmatic conceptions and treated their 
radical social and political concepts with oven imitation and disregard. Tlvc Polish 
Brethren did not agree with Budny’s conception that Joseph was live natural Father of 
Christ and had to be invoked in prayers. In his famous treatise Ox the Maglsiraie using 
iht Sword <15831 Budny criticized the social and political concepts of the Polish 
Brethren. At the same time he supported the participation of gentry in wars and public 
life and defended its right to own property and have subjects. Budny was 
excommunicated in 1584. although his battle against sectarian tendencies was taken over 
by FAUSTO SOZZINI (SOCINUS) (1539-1604). an Italian religious immigrant. 

Sozzini airived in Poland in 1579 to join the Unitarian Church but was refused 
because his religious positions shaped in Switzerland 11575-1578) diverged from the 
official confession of Polish Unitarians on many issues. In his woik De lesu Chrisn> 
Serialort ("Concerning Jesus Christ the Savior") written in Switzeiland and published in 
1594. Sozzini revised traditional soteriology. According to Sozzini Christ’s redemption 
did not occur on the cross but lay in live way Christ showed authentic living throughout 
his life. His resurrection confiimed live truth of his teaching. In De Salu primi hominis 
unit lupsu/n ("On the Slate of the First Human Before the Fall”), written in Switzeiland 
and published in 1610. Sozzini rejected the concept of original sin. According to him 
Adam’s descendants have not inherited original sin. Therefore any human is capable of 
moral excellence and deserves resuirection. Sozzini also rejected baptism of Otristian 
families' descendants and treated the Lord's Supper as a purely symbolic rite. 

Sozzini rapidly became an authority, despite his conflicts with the older generation of 
Polish Unitarians who treated him as a dangerous revisionist, largely because of his 
numerous works in which Ive defended his followers from the attacks of dogmatic 
radicals \Ad hit obi Paleidogl liberum responsio ("Response of Jacob Paleolog"). 1581). 
Jesuits |Refuiulio libelli qutm lutobtis Wujekus edidil ("Refutation of the Work 
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Published by Jacob Wujck"). 1594|. and Calvinists |/> Jen i Chrlni Filiin Dei 
Mui.l'Oo the Nature of Jesus Christ. Son of God"). 1588). 

Sozzini also fought against dogmatic radicalism in his own ranks. He had a dispute 
with the German ex-Jesuit Christian Franckcncr (I584i and Szymon Budny < IS 881 . After 
this discussion Budny abjured his beliefs and rejoined the Unitarian Church a few years 
later. 

Sozzini led discussions with Marvin Czcchowicz and especially Jan Niemojewski. the 
leaders of the Unitarian Church in Lublin, who had both criticized his teaching. Sozzini 
did not manage to persuade them. Only in 1593 and with the help of his students he 
imposed his own notions regarding apology, redemption, and rise Lord’s Supper. During 
the next five years. Sozzini tempered his Anabaptist ethical rigor, allowing the gentry to 
hold governmental offices, participate in trials, and have serfs. 

The bill passed by the synod of Lublin in 1598 enabled the gentry to carry weapons 
and dismissed Marcin Czcchowicz from his position as minister of the city. 


Transylvania and Hungary 

Antitrinitarianism enjoyed better conditions to develop in Transylvania rather than in 
Poland and Lithuania, which remained Catholic. Transylvania turned Protestant in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. Only at the end of the century did real Catholic 
offensive take place. 

The beginnings of Antitrinitarianism in Transylvania were related to doctrinal 
discussions in live Calvinist Churvh. Giorgio Biandrata played a key role in those 
discussions, similarly to what had happened in Poland. He knew the country well and had 
influence in King Jan Sigismund Zapolyi’s (1540-1571) entourage. Together with 
FERENC DAVID (1510-1579). the superintendent of the Calvinist Church. Biandrata 
led the rejection of live scholastic terminology of the Trinity and the adoption of a 
confession drawing on the Gospels and early Christian traditions. This Suhordinational 
Tritheism represented a temporary phase in the Transylvania Antitrinitarianism. the 
young Antitrinitarian Church accepting the christologieal doctrine of Lelio and Faust 
Sozzini and rejecting the eternity of Christ a few years later. 

The beginnings of the Unitarian Church in Transylvania can be dated after the dispute 
in Gyulafehervar (Alba Julia) in 1568. which was won by the opponents of the Trinity 
concept. With the support of the Jan Sigismund Zapolyi. Unitarianism was officially 
recognized, along with Catholicism. Protestantism, and CALVINISM. It had many 
adherents in Turkishdominated Southern Hungary. 

As a sociopolitical doctrine and a ritual thesis (baptism of adults) anabaptism did not 
prompt great interest in Transylvania. Tl>e so-called Golden Age of Unitarianism in 
Transylvania (1540-1571) resulted in a rich production of works both in Hungarian and 
Latin. De/aha ei vents uitius Del...cogniitone (“About the False and Right Cognition of 
the Only God’’), written by Biandrata and David, published in 1568. is certainly the most 
notable work, which enjoyed important resonance in other European countries. 

After the death of Jan Sigismund Zapoloyi id. 1571). Stefan Batory—a fervent but 
tolerant Catholic—became Transylvanian palatine. Under his rule Unitarianism lost its 
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privileged position. Batory inuodueed censorship, which limited the publication of 
Unitarian works. 

The 1570s represent like most interesting and creative period of Unitarian theology in 
Transylvania, the latter going largely beyond the scope of strictly confessional issues. 
Johann Sommer 11574) rector of the Unitarian Collegium in Kotozsvar and Jacobus 
Palaeologus (1520-1585). an original Greco-ltalian thinker and theologian, arc among 
the most outstanding representatives of Transylvanian Unitarianism. Jacobus 
Palaeologus’s manuscripts highly influenced the radical Unitarianism in Sicbenbergen 
and Poland. 

According to Palaeologus Christianity derived from JUDAISM and therefore there is 
harmony between the Old and the New Testaments, although there is no doubt about the 
primacy of the first. Christ—perceived as a human who had the gift of the divine power 
similar to that of other prophets—w anted Jews to do penance and accept him as King of 
Israel. Because this did not succeed. Christ commended his students to spread the Gospel 
to all people. 

Palaeologus intended to prove that the disgrace of the Jews after Christ’s death could 
be removed by an act of faith. Jesus being the Christ or the Loid’s Anointed. Jews should 
respect the Old Testament rituals. Itowevcr. even after their conversion. 

Reducing the truths of salvation to faith in one God and Christ and rejecting traditional 
trinitarian theology. Christology. and sacramentology. Palaeologus tried to build the 
foundations for a future union of tire three monotheistic religions: Christianity. Judaism, 
and Islam. He believed that Muslims are Christian ancestors and also "sons of god." They 
also possess a holy law. the Koran being its imperfect form [Dr tribus Rrntibus ("About 
the Three People”). 1572). In Caiechesis Christiana ("Christian Catechism"), however. 
Palaeologus does not mention Islam, this subject being too controversial. 

Ferenc Diivid was the champion of tire new theology and spread it at synods. He also 
led numerous discussions, during which the issue of Christ’s adoration and invocation in 
prayers had been raised. David claimed that Christ is fully subordinated to his Father 
after his mission on Earth. Therefore Christ’s adoration and invocation threaten 
monotheism because it makes Christ appear as equal to his Father. This issue triggered a 
conflict between David and Biandrata. the latter accusing David of doctrinal innovations 
forbidden by a resolution of the Sejm of 1572. In 1579 Ddvid was sentenced to prison, 
where he died. Biandrata acknow ledged the authority of tire Unitarian Church. Demeter 
Hunyady (1592). a conservative theologian, became superintendent and the baptism of 
infants was restored. 

Despite official prohibition and repression, radical Unitarian streams survived, for 
example. Unitarian communities in Southern Hungary, an area occupied by the Turks. 

SABBATARIANISM lay on the edge of official Unitarianism. Matthias Vehc-Glirius 
<d. 1590). a German Hebraist and biblical researcher, played an important role in its 
development. Eastern Transylvania was the center of the movement and Andras Essi <d. 
1599). a rich landlord, was its patron. The Sabbatarian doctrine had elements of 
Unitarianism (negation of the Trinity and of the divinity of Christ) and legalism of the 
Old Testament (respect of the Mosaic law. such as circumcision and the Sabbath). 
Sabbatarians, often accused of being Jewish and persecuted, were excluded from the 
Unitarian Church in 1616. In the 1920s and 1930s they turned into a Jewish sect. The 
Nazis killed its last members. 
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Relations between Unitarians from Transylvania and Polish Unitarians were resumed 
toward the end of the sixteenth century. Explications locontm Veterlt el Novi Testament! 
ex t/uihus Tiinlhiiii dogma stablliri solel (‘'Explanations Regarding the Trinitarian 
Dogma in the Old and New Testament"!. 1598. by Gyorgy Enyedy (1554-1597) is a 
good example. Sazzini's influence is visible in this work. 


Rhineland Palatinate 

Antitrinitarianism in tl>e Palatinate was not strong. It was muffled by both state and 
clerical authorities. This event had a large echo in Europe (not proportional to its intrinsic 
impotiance), which led to conflict in the relations between the Lutheran and the Calvinist 
churches. 

At the end of the sixteenth century in Heidelberg, the capital of the Palatinate, sharp 
conflicts arose after Tito mas Erastus's intervention regarding live superiority of the 
secular rule over the Reformed Church. Four members of the clergy—Johann Sylvan 
(1572). superintendent in Landenberg: Adam Neuser (1576). pastor in Heidelberg: 
Matthias Vehe-Glirius (1590). deacon in Kaiserslautern: and Jacob Suter. pastor in 
Feudenheim—were among Erastus's friends. 

The origins of their Antitrinitarian interests have not been fully explained. Probably 
the reading of tlw works of Adam Pastor, hut more likely, the works of Polish and 
Transylvanian Antitrinitarians. provided by Polish Calvinists, must have played a role. 

The popularity of Antitrinitarian works, biblical studies, and the disillusion of the 
Reformed Church drew Sylvan. Neuser. Vehe-Glirius. and Suter to attend a session of the 
diet Parliament in Speyer and give to the Transylvanian deputy K.Bekes a letter 
addressed to Giorgio Brandrata. The letter expressed the wish to settle in Transylvania to 
start an activity in the local Unitarian Church. It was given to emperor Maximilian II who 
in turn gave it to Friedrich 111. elector of the Rhineland Palatinate. Sylvan and 
VeheGlirius were immediately arrested (July 15. 1570). Neuser managed to escape but 
returned voluntarily to Germany in 1570 and was imprisoned. There was a great 
commotion related to the fact that compromising documents had been found in the homes 
of Neuser and Sylvan, in particular a letter in which Neuser declared sympathy toward 
Mohammedanism. He also underlined the support Antitrinitarians would give to a 
Muslim conquest of Germany (doubts about the authenticity of this letter exist). Johann 
Sylvan was executed, although Neuser and Vehe-Girius worked in Poland and 
Siebenltergen among radical Antitrinitarians after numerous vicissitudes. 

See also Socinianism: Unitarian Universalis! Association 
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LECH SZCZUCKI 


APOCALYPTICISM 


In ihc Judeo-Christian uadi lion, this Greek term, referring lo an unveiling of hidden 
truths. relates to beliefs rooted in ancient texts recounting cosmic stroggles between good 
and evil, or revealing events that will unfold in the last days. In this latter sense, 
apocalypticism is closely related to ESCHATOLOGY, theological study concerned with 
final events in world history, such as the Second Coming and Last Judgment. 


The Reformation Era 


The intellectual world of the Protestant REFORMATION included canonical apocalyptic 
texts and long-standing traditions of apocalyptic speculation. As a literary genre, the 
apocalyptic foim arose in ancient JUDAISM and passed into early Chiistian thought and 
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killings. Of many Jewish and Christian apocalypses, some made (heir way inio the 
BIBLE, including the Book of Daniel, the "Little Apocalypse" of Mark 13. and 
Revelation, the Apocalypse of John. Apocalyptic anticipations of Jesus’ imminent return 
pei vaded early Christianity. 

As Christianity gained secular power, chureh fathers, including St. Augustine, 
discouraged end-time speculation and instead historicized the apocalyptic texts as 
allegories of the continuing struggle between tl>e church and the world. In this struggle, 
righteousness will ultimately triumph, but the details of this final eschatological outcome 
remain unknowable. Apocalypticism continued to flourish in medieval Christianity, 
however, as evidenced in surviving cathedral sculptures, stained glass, tapestries, plays, 
accounts of wandering prophets, and the works of such mystics as Hildegard of Bingen 
and Joachim of Fiore. Apocalyptic desires to recapture Jerusalem from the Muslims 
helped fuel the Crusades. 

The early Protestant reformers shated Rome’s aversion to apocalypticism, even 
arguing for excluding Revelation from the canon or according it a lower status. JOHN 
CALVIN did not include this work in his Bible commentaries. This suspicion of 
apocalypticism deepened into honor during the Peasants' Revolt of live 1520s. when 
THOMAS ML'NTZER inflamed his followers with tragically misguided apocalyptic 
assurances of their ultimate triumph over the armies marshaled against them. The early 
Anabaptists offered further alarming evidence of the dangers of unbridled apocalypticism 
(see ANABAPTISMI. In 1534. proclaiming tire advent of God’s prophesied end-time 
kingdom. Anabaptists seized tire Westphalian city of Munster and expelled the city's 
leaders. The inhabitants soon fell under the brutal and licentious rule of young Jan 
Boekelson ("John of Leyden"), endured starvation as armies rallied by the local bishop 
besieged the city, and faced indiscriminate slaughter in June 1535 when they tried to 
surrender. The bodies of Boekelson and his top lieutenants were suspended in a cage 
from a Munster church tower as a cautionary example. 

For all their fear of apocalyptic excesses, however, the early Reformation leaders 
readily used apocalyptic themes when it suited their purposes. The GENEVA BIBLE 
(1560) identified the Pope as the Beast of Revelation, confirming a 1545 woodcut by 
Melchior Lorch portraying the Pope as a loathsome, fire-breathing beast with a long tail. 
The "Pope=Antichrisi’’ link deeply infected Protestant thought, surfacing in live UNITED 
STATES, for example, during periods of heavy Catholic immigration and surviving for 
much longer in fundamentalist circles (sec FUNDAMENTALISM). 

Overall, however, the major Protestant bodies that emerged from the Reformation 
rejected apocalypticism. The Lutlwran and Reformed churches were generally 
amillennial. rejecting the idea of a literal thousand-year millennial kingdom on Earth 
(Revelation 20:6). treating the apocalyptic scriptures as metaphorical expressions of the 
ongoing conflict between good and evil and avoiding undue speculation about the details 
of Christ's final triumph. Even the Anabaptists, repudiating the frenzies of the 1530s. 
turned decisively against apocalypticism. 
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Apocalyptic Movements in England and America 

Protestant dissenters, however, often under the sway of self-taught laypersons, proved 
receptive to apocalypticism and to interpretations treating the prophecies as road maps to 
future events likely to unfold soon. Such interpretations have especially flourished at 
times of political or social upheaval, as in mid-seventeenth century ENGLAND, when 
Puritan reformers sought to purge English Protestantism of its papist remnants (sec 
PURITANISM). As the purifying impulse spread, many observers eagerly concluded that 
biblical end-time prophecies were being fulfilled before their very eyes, and that 
Anglican leaders such as Archbishop WILLIAM LAUD tit descriptions of the Antichrist. 
So-called "Fifth Monarchy Men." interpreting apocalyptic imagery from the Book of 
Daniel as a prophecy that Christ’s kingdom would emerge after four earthly empires had 
risen and fallen, proclaimed that the millennium would soon begin. 

The Puritan clergy of New England shared this apocalyptic mindset. Some even 
viewed America as the chosen land where Christ's kingdom would arise. The enduring 
dream of American exceptionalism. viewing the United States as divinely favored and 
exempt from the fate of other nations, is rooted in this tradition. As religious revivals, the 
so-called "Great Awakening.” swept America in the 1740s (see AWAKENINGS), some 
concluded that the millennium was at hand. REVIVALS, prayer circles, and transatlantic 
religious effort. JONATHAN EDWARDS speculated, could usher in the glorious age 
foretold in Revelation. Edwards was thus a postmrllennialist. teaching that Christ's 
Kingdom can he attained in the present age. He and his followers were not shallow 
optimists, however. Espousing what historian James Davidson has called an "afflictive 
model” of spiritual progress, they also foresaw periodic setbacks and recrudescences of 
satanic influence. Nevertheless, their confidence that Christian effort could transform the 
present social order profoundly influenced the American worldview, inspiring periodic 
waves of revivalism and. in somewhat secularized form, reformist eft'orts to eradicate 
suffering, exploitation, and injustice. 

Apocalypticism served political purposes during the American Revolution, as patriot 
preachers identified Great Britain. George III. and British officials with the 
ANTICHRIST. One imaginative writer, for example, fingered Lord Bute, horn on a 
Scottish island, as tlwe "beast from tl»e sea” mentioned in Revelation. After the 
Revolution. Americans sought to create a society worthy of the struggle for 
independence, and the antebellum era was awash in reform efforts, including 
TEMPERANCE and antislavery campaigns (see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF), crusades 
for more humane treatment of live insane and live rehabilitation of prisoners, and even 
cooperative utopian communities that arose as alternatives to the competitive market 
economy. 

In such a climate, apocalypticism flourished with renewed intensity. Millennial 
expectations suffused the Campbcllitc (DISCIPLES OF CHRlSTi church and other sects 
spawned by the frontier revivals of the Second Great Awakening, as well as early 
MORMONISM as preached by JOSEPH SMITH and his followers. In 1831. WILLIAM 
MILLER (1782-1849). a self-taught Bible scholar in upstate New York, after long study 
of chronological prophecies in tl>e Book of Daniel, began to preach that Christ would 
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return around 1843. Other Millerites. seeking greater specificity, finally settled on 
October 22. 1843. Despite criticism by established Protestant leaders. Millerite revivals 
attracted thousands, colorful chans elucidated Miller's calculations, and tracts and 
periodicals spread the word. When the 1843 date passed uneventfully, the leaders 
discovered their error (they had neglected to count I B.C. and I A.D. as two years) and 
announced a new date. October 22. 1844. laying the groundwork for a second and final 
"Great Disappointment." From list wreckage of Millerism. however, arose a new 
Protestant denomination, the SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST church. Although this 
denomination, which has more than 10 million members worldwide, avoids setting dates, 
it remains intensely interested in Bible prophecy. 

Meanwhile, in early ninteenth-centuiy Great Britain, apocalypticism stirred afresh on 
the margins of lire established church. The Scottish minister EDWARD IRVING <1792- 
18.34) drew crowds in London in live 1820s and 1830s with his predictions of Christ's 
Second Coming. He taught that the Battle of Armageddon would occur in 1868. and his 
emotional services featured glossolalia (speaking in TONGUES), which his followers 
viewed as one of the "signs and wonders" foretold by Jesus as a sign of the last days. In 
the same years. HENRY DRUMMOND, a member of Parliament with a layman's 
interest in apocalypticism, organized a scries of annual prophecy conferences on his 
estate. Son*:what later, tn Signs of the Times and The End (both 1855). both of which 
became bestsellers in England and America, the Scotsman John Gumming (1807-1881). 
following the lead of tire German Hebraicist Wilhelm Gesenius. identified RUSSIA as 
the mysterious kingdom of Gog. whose destruction is foretold in Ezekiel 38. 


The Rise of PremiUennial Dispcasatlonalism 

Apocalypticism pervaded the PLYMOUTH BRETHREN, an English dissenting sect that 
arose in the 1830* The movement's leader. JOHN DARBY (1800-1882). is best known 
for a system of prophetic interpretation, premillcnnial DISPENSATIONALISM. that 
proved remarkably long-lived and influential. Assembling prophetic texts from 
throughout the Bible. Darby constructed his system much as one assembles a picture 
puz.zJe until the full picture emerges. A premillennialist. he held that humanity w ill grow 
increasingly wicked, not gradually more righteous, as the end approaches. 

Darby divided history into a series of epochs, or dispensations, each with its distinct 
means of salvation for the Jews (God's chosen people) and for the Gentiles. The present 
dispensation, tiro Church Age. he taught, represents a "great parenthesis" in the grand 
prophetic scheme. But it will soon end. as one can see from the fulfillment of tire signs of 
the last days revealed by Christ to his disciples before his crucifixion: notably wars, 
wickedness, natural catastrophes, and the Jews' return to live Promised Land. 
(Dispensationalists after Darby found the rise of Zionism profoundly significant.) 

Next on the prophetic calendar, according to Darby, will be the Rapture rl 
Thessalonians 4:16-17. and olivet texts), when all true believers will join Christ in the air. 
Then will come the Great Tribulation (Matthew 24:21). when live Antichrist will establish 
his global dictatorship, forcing all to accept his rule and be branded with his name or his 
number, the dread 666 (Revelation 13:16-18). After seven years, the Antichrist's armies 
gather at Armageddon, an ancient battle site in Israel (Revelation 16:16). to battle a vast 
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army matching from the East. Ai this moment. however. Christ teturns. destroys the 
Antichrist and all earthly armies, and. from a rebuilt temple in Jerusalem, rules the Earth 
for a thousand y ears of peace and justice: the Millennium. All will now worship Christ as 
the promised Messiah, including a remnant of Jews who have survived the Antichrist’s 
murderous persecution. After a final, unsuccessful uprising by the Antichrist conics the 
Last Judgment and the New Heaven and New Earth foretold in the soaring finale of 
Revelation. 

While dispensationalism won some followers in Great Britain and elsewhere in 
Protestant Europe, its natural habitat proved to be North America and. ultimately, parts of 
LATIN AMERICA and AFRICA proselytized by U.S. missionaries preaching this 
doctrine. Darby made several evangelistic trips to America, and his teaching spread 
rapidly through his own writings and those of his followers. As historian Ernest Sandeen 
has argued, dispensationalism was crucial to the rise of the Fundamentalist movement, 
and Fundamentalists in turn helped spread dispensationalism. Highly important was the 
popular SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE (1909). annotated by Cyrus Scofield 11843- 
1921). a Darbyite who wove dispensationalist doctrine througliout his notes. Prophecy 
magazines, annual prophecy conferences, and Darbyite institutions such as Chicago's 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE (1886) and Dallas Theological Seminary <1924) spread 
the word as well. 

Also contributing to the upsurge of apocalypticism in America was the rise of the 
JEHOVAH'S WITNESS and Pentecostal movements. The Jehovah’s Witnesses, arising 
in the 1880s and growing to 14 million followers worldwide by 2000. espoused a 
particular version of apocalyptic belief based on the teachings of founder CHARLES 
TA7.E RUSSELL (1852-1916). Modem PENTECOSTALISM is often dated front a 
1906 revival in Los Angeles. Featuring ecstatic worship services, and appealing 
especially to poor whites and blacks. Pentecostalist denominations such as the 
ASSEMBLIES OF GOD and the CHURCH OF GOD I in many variant forms), 
supplemented by independent evangelistic and radio ministries, spread rapidly. Like the 
Irvingites before them. Pentccostalists preached that God’s outpouring of supernatural 
gifts, such as glossolalia and divine healing, meant that live last days were at hand. 

Not all U.S. Protestants embraced ptemillennialism. Lutheran. Reformed, and 
Anabaptist groups, such as the MENNONITES, remained amillennialist in there credal 
statements idespite defections to dispensationalism by the laity). Within late nineteenth* 
and early twentieth-century liberal Protestantism, a lingering postmillennialism. most 
fully developed in the SOCIAL GOSPEL theology of WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
<1861-1918). found expression not only in church-building and missionary activity, but 
also in reform efforts to combat the evils of the urban-industrial age through legislation, 
housing codes, support for labor unions, crusades against alcohol and PROSTITUTION, 
and even CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. President Woodrow Wilson s exalted vision of 
America’s world role as he led live nation into war in 1917 had a distinctly 
postmillennialist tinge. This partially secularized postmillennialism would later influence 
liberal Protestantism’ s commitment to peace, nuclear disarmament, and civil rights. 
MARTIN LUTHER KING’S celebrated ”1 Have a Dream” sermon of 1963. with ils 
vision of righteousness flowing down like a river as Americans at last eradicated the sin 
of racism, is rich in apocalyptic imagery. 
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Apocalypticism in I he Contemporary Age 

Picmillcnnial dispensationalism continued to pervade large tracts of L'.S. Protestantism 
after World War II. as populari/ers added lire United Nations, the atomic lx>ntb. the 
founding of Israel in 1948. and Israel's 1967 recapture of Jersualem's Old City to the 
catalog of end-time signs. Exploiting new communications technologies, they now spread 
their message via massmarket paperback books, audio cassettes, videotapes, television, 
global communication satellites, gospel music, comic books. Internet websites, and even 
automobile bumper stickers. (One warned: "If the Rapture Occurs. This Car Will Be 
Driverless.") According to a 1998 Gallup Poll. 39 percent of Americans believ ed it "very 
likely" or "somewhat likely" that the world would end by 2100 "because of Judgment 
Day or another religious event.” Respected evangelical scholars criticized 
dispensationalism as a HERESY (see. e.g.. Noll 1994). but its influence seemed if 
anything to be increasing as the twentieth century ended. 

The pervasiveness of apocalypticism, and of dispensationalism in particular, in late 
twentieth-century global mass culture is illustrated by the phenomenal popularity of Hal 
Lindsey's 7 he hue Great Planet Ea/th (1970). the nonfiction bestseller of live 1970s. and 
the Left Behind novels of Tim LaHaye and Jerry B.Jenkins beginning in 1995. In The 
Late Great Planet Earth, a slangy popularization of dispensationalism. Lindsey found 
nuclear war. the Soviet Union. Communist China, the United Nations. tl>e NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, computers, drug addiction, and much else foretold in 
prophecy. 

In live Left Behind scries, a fictionalized treatment of dispensationalism adapted to 
post-Cold War realities, the United Nations (UN) secretary-general emerges as the 
Antichrist. Controlling the global media, he wins over a gullible U.S. president and. in 
collaboration with Iraqi leader*, moves his headquarters to a rebuilt Babylon. In these 
novels, which sold multiple millions of copies and spawned a host of spin-off products 
including T-shirts, videocasscttcs. a juvenile version, and a popular movie, all secular 
institutions—the federal government, international agencies, multinational corporations, 
global media conglomerates—are preparing the way for the Antichrist. PAT 
ROBERTSON (1930-). head of the Christian Broadcasting Network and founder of the 
conservative political-action group the Christian Coalition, offered a similarly 
conspiratorial view of modern history as a prelude to the final Satanic world system in his 
1991 bestseller The New World Order. The prolific Hal Lindsey, in the 1996 prophecy 
novel BIimkI Moon, nimbly shifted from live Soviet threat to the menace of Islam and 
post-Cold War internationalism. In this novel, after a foiled nuclear assault on Israel by 
Muslim terrorists abetted by the Antichrist (once again, live UN secretary-general). Israel 
retaliates w ith an all-out nuclear attack that utterly annihilates the Islamic world. 

As apocalyptic writers had done for centuries, these late twentieth-century prophecy 
populati/ers won a large following by weaving into their scenarios contemporary trends 
that many people found deeply unsettling, and treating them as portents of the 
approaching end. As the twenty-first century dawned, apocalypticism—a central if 
sometimes muted theme in Protestantism from the beginning—remained very much 
alive. 

See also Best Sellers in America. Religious: Christian Right; Lutheranism: 
Millenaiians and Millennialism: Publishing. Media: Tclevangclism 
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PAUL S.BOYER 


ARCHITECTURE, CHURCH 


Church architecture has been ihe most visible manifestation of ihe presence of 
Protestantism around die globe. In so being, ii bus also testified to the variety of forms of 
WORSHIP found in the various Protestant traditions as well as changing concepts about 
the functions of public worship. Protestant churches, in common w ith all Christian church 
architecture, are the reflection of what the community believes and practices in its life 
together in worship. 

For the first century of the REFORMATION, live chief problem was adaptation of 
existing late medieval churches that dotted western Europe. Changing concepts of 
worship had made many of these buildings functionally obsolete for both Piotestants and 
Catholics. The usual late medieval parish church was divided into two quite distinct 
spaces, a chancel for the worship of the clerical community and a nave for the laity. Both 
spaces were usually separated by a substantial rood-screen that obscured visibility of the 
high ALTAR. In Catholicism new concepts of space liegan to promote the visibility of 
the altar and live theater provided a model of such unobstructed space. New liturgical 
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cemet* developed, the tabernacle on the high altar, communion rails, and confessionals. 
ICONOCLASM removed images no longer deemed appropriate such as those of the 
Trinity as three old men. 

Changing concepts and practices of w orship among Protestants also required alteration 
of existing buildings. Not until the second century of the Reformation were many new 
buildings for worship built. From this point on. as new traditions of worship evolved, 
new building types developed and the process continues today. 

Basically most Protestant worship can be classified under nine traditions. We shall 
trace these in chronological order of development. It should be obvious that there has 
been much cross-fertilization over the past five centuries as various traditions borrowed 
from one another. Still, it is still possible to walk down a main street and guess the 
tradition of most church buildings before seeing the sign boards. So there is considerable 
consistency within traditions. 


Lutheran 

The Lutheran tradition turned out to be the most conservative. Many items remained in 
medieval churches in Germany and the Scandinavian countries that disappeared in other 
Protestant lands. MARTIN LUTHER had a high view of much of the existing culture but 
sought reform in frequent communion (see LORD'S SUPPERi, an increase in 
PREACHING, and congregational song. None of these required wholesale iconoclasm 
and images were tolerated if not encouraged. Much medieval ceremonial remained. 
Luther was conservative in advocating BAPTISM of infants by immersion, which was 
currently disappearing in much of western Europe. 

In October 1544 Luther presided over the dedication of the fust building built 
deliberately for Protestant worship, the Castle Chapel in Torgau. It remains remarkably 
intact today with an impressive pulpit in the middle of one side of the nave and an altar at 
the end. As churches began to be built, especially after the massive destruction of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Lutherans welcomed like baroque style emanating from Italy. Many of 
these buildings could be mistaken on the outside for Catholic churches. On the interior, a 
fondness developed for placing the principal liturgical centers together: pulpit, altar, and 
baptismal font. Both visibility and audibility became central, often calling for encircling 
balconies. A magnificent example was the Frauenkirche in Dresden <1726-17381. which, 
with multiple balconies, resembled an opera house. Theologian PAUL TILLICH once 
called it tire ideal Protestant church. 

The nineteenth century saw many romantic revivals of previous styles, exemplified in 
Germany by tire architect Karl Friedrich Schinkel (1781-1841). Leaders in tire fust half 
of tire twentieth century promoted a revival of gothic but this was superseded beginning 
in mid-century with the LUTHERAN CHURCH-MISSOURI SYNOD in tire United 
Slates becoming tire leading champion of modem architecture. Indeed, the leading 
Protestant form maker in late twentieth century was Lutheran Edward Sc'vik (I918-). 
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Reformed 

The Reformed tradition took much more radical steps in the sixteenth century. 
HULDRYCH ZWINGLI led a purse of the churches in Zurich in 1524. eliminating all 
images and (eventually! organs. The fear of idolatry loomed large in this iconoclasm. The 
focus of buildings shifted from altar to pulpit, from which the whole service was 
conducted. In JOHN CALVIN S Geneva, communion was served to people seated on 
movable benches placed around temporary tables in the aisles. This became the favorite 
practice for the Reformed churches in the NETHERLANDS and for Presbyterians in 
Scotland and America until about 1825. 

Focus on the pulpit as the dominant liturgical center led to efforts to shape the building 
for maximum visibility and audibility. When building became common in the 
seventeenth century, this led to experimentation with a wide variety of shapes, most of 
them central in plan: Greek cross, square, circle. "T” or "L" shaped. Balconies became a 
standard hallmark of Reformed churches. A number of large churches were erected in 
France by tire HUGUENOTS. All were destroyed in 1685 and a period of '•wilderness.” 
worshiping in barns with portable pulpits, ensued until the French Revolution. 

America provided an opportunity for much experimentation. The Dutch built some 
octagons: all have now disappeared. The nineteenth century brought many changes (sec 
belowi expressed in current architectural styles. Communion in the pews prevailed 
among Presbyterians. Large central pulpits, high enough to allow eye contact with those 
seated in the balcony, dominated the interior. Currently, there seems to be an effort to 
restore a balance between word and sacrament, which is reflected in more prominent altar 
tables and fonts. The most spectacular Reformed church is the Crystal Catltedral (1977- 
1980) in Garden Grove. California, which is conceived of as largely a preaching space. 


Anabaptist 

The Anabaptist tradition has a quite different history. Here there were no buildings to 
inherit because these people were never an establislted church. Indeed, to this day. the 
AMISH prefer to worship in private homes with benches catted to each week's location. 
When buildings for worship became possible. MENNON1TES and HUTTER1TES turned 
to modest structures usually of wood. In more conservative groups these are distin¬ 
guished by separate seating by sex. usually indicated on the exterior by twin entrances. 
The interiors often contain a long pulpit, capable of accommodating several people who 
will preside or preach. Most of these buildings have no pipe organs or other musical 
instruments. Usually towers and steeples are lacking and the buildings often have a 
domestic appearance even though used entirely for worship. 
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Anglican 

Buildings in ihc Anglican tradition have gone through a long scries of changes as 
Anglican worship itself has evolved. Medieval churches were adapted during the long 
Elizabethan era by the expedient of turning the chancels into eucharistie rooms where 
communicants gathered for increasingly infrequent celebrations of tire cucharist (see 
LORD'S SUPPER). Altars became tables set parallel to the long sides and tablets of the 
Decalogue. Creed, and Lord's Prayer plus the royal arms were plated at tike cast end. 
Considerable iconoclasm had occurred under Edward VI. The seventeenth century saw a 
gradual return of the table to the east end. guarded now by communion rails. 

The onset of extensive building of new churches came in the late seventeenth century 
after the destruction of eighty-seven churches in the great fire in the City of London. The 
dominating figure was Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN <1632-1723) who designed fifty-one 
city churches plus St. Paul's Cathedral (1675-1710). perhaps the most important 
Protestant church. Wren built mostly in classical styles, often with a staged tower. His 
"auditory'’ church was specifically designed for the Anglican liturgy with priority given 
to enabling "all to hear the Service...and see the Preacher." This often entailed a triple- 
decker pulpit and no chancel. Wren’s work shaped much of Protestant church 
architecture in England and America for nearly two centuries. James Gibbs < 16X2-1754) 
married Wren’s staged towers to a classical portico, creating a pattern still being imitated. 

A major reversal came in the nineteenth century, however, largely attributed to the 
impetus of the CAMBRIDGE MOVEMENT with its efforts to return to the fourteenth- 
century English village parish church as the ideal. These buildings were built around the 
world as the Empire expanded and became the favored pattern for EPISCOPAL 
CHURCHES in America. These were altar-centered buildings with deep charnels now 
filled with surpliced choirs. A second gothic revival in lire twentieth century, presided 
over by architect Ralph Adams Cram < 1X63-1942). continued this pattern until mid¬ 
twentieth century. Since then lire liturgical movement has led to placing the altar closer to 
the people and to erecting new churches designed to enable maximum participation. 


Puritan 

The more radical groups w ithin the CHURCH OF ENGLAND finally came to power in 
1612 and started a fresh spate of iconoclasm and decoration of churches with scriptural 
passages. Only a few buildings were built by Puritans before 16X9. The case in America 
was the opposite because new buildings were needed in each settlement. The typical 
seventeenth-century American Puritan building was square in plan with a pyramidal roof. 
Old Ship Church. Hingham. Massachusetts. 16X1. is the sole surviving example. 
Eighteenth-century churches were oriented with pulpit in the midst of a long side 
opposite the main door. Pulpits, sounding boards, and pulpit windows were embellished 
with all the skills of the community's carpenters. In tike nineteenth century, the 
orientation shifted to a short end with elegant pulpits, horseshoe balconies, beautiful 
entrance porticoes, and staged towers (clock, belfry, lantern, and spire). A major shift 
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occurred wah the burgeoning SUNDAY SCHOOL movement. Often the space for 
classes was created by raising the entire building or by flooring over the worship space at 
the balcony level. The rest of the nineteenth century saw a series of stylistic revivals and 
often assimilation of the Frontier tiadition (see below). 


Quaker (Society of Friends) 

It is no surprise that Quaker worship, the most radical Protestant tradition, also demanded 
the most radical form of church architecture. These arc buildings with no liturgical 
centers but with virtually all space devoted to congregational sealing. Thus tire Quaker 
meetinghouse puts everyone present, as it were, on stage with no distinctions among 
members. Because Quakers agreed that women should speak in worship but felt that tlteir 
concerns were usually different from tlrose of men. movable partitions might divide the 
space. By tire nineteenth century these partitions were usually nailed permanently open 
and not replicated in new buildings. Twin entrances on the exterior denoted the division 
of sexes: otherwise these were plain simple buildings. If the community was large 
enough, balconies might be present, otherwise they are one-story buildings. 

Even more radical was the small number of SHAKER buildings that made all space 
movement space to allow for dance as worship. The earliest of these were gambrel roofed 
and a standard color code of w hite and blue embellished live interiors. 


Methodist 

METHODISM has many of its origins in open-air preaching. The earliest chapels were 
intended as auxiliaries to the parish church so that preaching and special services could 
be held indoors. JOHN WESLEY early on decreed octagonal buildings with the intent of 
obtaining live largest accommodation as close to the pulpit as possible. The usual building 
eventually came to have a two-story facade with the interior balcony dictating the 
w indow locations. Double- or triple-decker pulpits were common, and the altar table was 
invariably surrounded by communion rails. 

Nineteenth-century buildings went through a morass of styles from regency to 
romanesque. Late in the century tire so-called Akron plan became a favorite with the 
interior oriented to a corner in which were wedged, in descending order, organ pipes, 
choir in concert stage arrangement, presiders' chain*, pulpit, altar table, and communion 
rail. In the mid-twentieth century Elbert E. Conover (1X85-1952) led a campaign to 
persuade Methodists to build gothic or Georgian churches with a divided chancel similar 
to what Anglicans were then building. Until recently most Methodist churches were small 
town and rural: now most are suburban and modern architecture has been generally 
accepted. 
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Frontier 

The Frontier tradition in worship, now the most widespread in America, is a product of 
the Second Great AWAKENING. Worship is planned for those on the frontier between 
faith and unfaith with the hope of producing new converts and solidifying the faith of 
those already converted. Like Metliodism it owed much to outdoor camp meetings. More 
than anyone else. CHARLES G. FINNEY (1792-1875) brought the style indoois. In 
1832 he leased the Chatham Garden Play-house in New York City for purposes of 
worship and EVANGELISM. The stage freed him from the confines of the usual 
wineglass or tub pulpit. The pulpit became a desk from which the preacher could make 
fervent sorties in pleading for CONVERSIONS. In 1836 Finney built the Broadway 
Tabernacle, which provided an amphitheater for 2.500 and room for a choir, organ, and 
pulpit platform. 

Many of the Frontier-tradition worship patterns became endemic in American 
Protestantism, drawing into itself Metltodist. Reformed. Puritan, and even some Lutheran 
and Quaker congregations. It is not surprising that the pulpit platform arrangement with 
desk pulpit and chairs for preacher, visiting evangelist, and song leader became the 
dominant liturgical arrangement and probably still is in terms of the number of existing 
churches and those being built. The usual difference in Baptist churches is the presence 
of a baptismal pool. 

The most recent development in tire late twentieth century is the MEGA-CHURCH. 
Willow Creek Community Church in South Barrington. Illinois is tire best known but 
they are legion in the Midwest United States. An effort is made to make these buildings 
as neutral as possible with no religious images and a platform occupied only by a tiny 
pulpit, actors, and musicians. At Community Church of Joy (minimally Lutheran) in 
Phoenix. Arizona an altar disappears after the old folks' “traditional" serv ice. Worship 
and entertainment are treated as interchangeable commodities, and the building obliges 
by not making any faith statements. 


Pentecostal 

The twentieth century saw the rapid growth of the Pentecostal tradition with a premium 
on spontaneity and the present activity of the Holy Spirit. This tradition lias not yet 
developed a distinct architectural style, although buildings of the Frontier type seem most 
congenial. In recent decades praise and worship services have used screens on which 
lyrics for congregational song can he projected. There are no inhibitions about using the 
latest electronic techniques or musical styles and space is often prov ided for small hands. 
Many of these groups began in humble storefront churches in big cities, but they are 
increasingly moving to architect-designed buildings in the suburbs. 

Thus there is not a single Protestant architectural form or style hut rather a vast 
variety, reflecting the infinite varieties of worshiping God w ithin Protestantism. 

See nho Altar. Amish: Anabaptism. Anglicanism; Awakenings. Baptism; Calvin. 
John: Cambridge Movement. Church of England: Conversion: Dutch Reformed Church: 
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Episcopal Church: Evangelism. Finney, Charles Grandison: Friends. Society of 
HuguencKs: Hutterites; Hymns and Hymnals. Iconoelasm; Lord's Supper: Lutheran 
Church-Mi&souri Synod: Lutheranism; Luther. Martin. Mega-Chuich: Mennonites; 
Methodism. Netherlands: Pentecostalism: Preaching: Presbyterianism: Puritanism: 
Reformation; Shakers: Sunday School: Tillich. Paul. Wesley. John. Worship: Wren. 
Christopher: Zwingli. Huldiych 
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JAMES F.WHITE 


ARMINIANISM 


Used precisely, ihe leim Amiinianism applies to (Ike Christian doctrine of ELECTION 
and PREDESTINATION developed by JACOBUS ARMINIUS (c. 1559-1*09). 
Reformed pastor in Amsterdam and professor of theology at the University of Leiden. 
Used somewhat less precisely, the term refers to soteriologies. theological 
anthropologies, hamartiologies. and cecesiologics that ate either implied by Atminius’s 
thought or were developed more or less systematically by him. It also refers to those that, 
by their inner logic, connect coherently either with Arminius's doctrine of election/ 
predestination or with others of his writings. 


Arminius's Formal Education 

Aiminius was born in Oudewater. NETHERLANDS to a large immediate family of 
"middle-rank." Noteworthy in Arminius’s education and caiccr is the importance of the 
logic, rhetoric, and theological and philosophical method of Peter Ramus (1515-1572). 
Ramus's method was a product of the older Reformed theology and fit it well. In Dutch 
and English Reformed circles Ramus's logical metlkod for a time rivaled that of Aristotle. 
As with Aristotle's nvtltod. one must first determine tlsc category to which tl>e idea to be 
investigated belongs. Ramus believed that every idea belonged to one or another of the 
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liberal aris. each of the liberal ans had its proper sphere of ideas. Having properly 
identified the place of the idea, the investigator could proceed with a sharp division of 
each investigated idea into two parts < dichotomies), and then continue division of the 
resulting parts until one reached the investigated idea s most basic components. Ramus 
and his adherents believed this method of drawing dichotomies to be not only a way to 
truth, but also a way to determine the practical implications of an idea. It rests on two 
theological notions: all valid knowledge comes from the Trinitarian God and therefore 
must be related to God. and true knowledge has practical application or consequences. 
These postulates imply that all knowledge has a moral/eihical dimension. 


Armlnius's Earlier Theological Context 

Even more deeply than by his superb theological education, the theological thought of 
Aiminius. and of his Reformed opponents, was shaped by various reforming ideas that 
moved through live lower Rhine delta and valley and through the cities of the Hanse. 
especially from about the 1370s. Especially important was the spirituality of such persons 
as the Rhenish mystics and such movements as lire Brethren of the Common Life. These 
called for renewed personal piety and social ethics defined in terms of fidelity to 
Scripture and the traditions of Augustinian and Benedictine spirituality and theology. 
They did not call for rebellion against the institutional church—only that its faith find 
personal and social expression beyond rituals and public pieties. 

Except for his years at Geneva. Atminius's immediate theological context had been 
that of the first generation of live Reformed movement—live generation of which JOHN 
CALVIN was a younger member and a leader, but not the force that he was to become— 
even though, chronologically. Arminius and his peers belonged to the second or third 
generation of the movement. 

The theological boundaries of that early Reformed generation in the Netherlands were 
not the boundaries developed in Geneva. Rather. they had been set by live Lutheran voice 
of PHILIPP MELANCHTHON and earlier Reformed voices, such as HULDRYCH 
ZWINGL1. HEINRICH BULLINGF.R. Zacharias Ursinus. Myconius. and Grynaeus. 
Their crccdal bases were live BELGIC CONFESSION (Walloon edition. 1561: Dutch 
edition. 1562) and the HEIDELBERG CATECHISM (1563)—the earlier, not the later, 
editions. 

Guy de Bris (de Bray) <d. 1567). a native of Bergen in Hainault. a southern province, 
had produced the Belgic Confession in 1561. precisely for the Protestant congregations in 
the Netherlands. Based cm Calvin’s GALLICAN CONFESSION (1559). the original 
Belgic Confession is nonetheless obviously of an independent spirit. Zacharias Ursinus 
(1534-1583) wrote the Heidelberg Catechism at the behest of elector Frederic 111 who 
wanted peace between Lutherans and Reformed in his territory. Ursinus. a student and 
disciple of Melanchthon and then a student of John Calvin, responded by developing a 
christocentric document, strictly Reformed only in several specific doctrines: the 
sacraments (especially regarding the issue of “real presence”!, the authority of Scripture, 
the place of good works, and the CHURCH as the source of Christian discipline. Its 
doctrines of election and predestination say nothing of reprobation or of limited 
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alorrentent. which gives them something of a Lutheran case but as a wlrok. the document 
is bioudly Reformed. 

The synods of Emden (1571) and Doidrecht (1574) declared these documents 
normative. Conceptually, both synods envisioned a national church, essentially and 
deliberately Reformed in theology and polity, but a church clearly aligned with historic 
Western Christianity and with broader Protestantism. Arguments concerning the authority 
of these synods did not arise until the late 1580s. Thus the theological context of 
Amiinius’s youth was indeed Reformed, hut not bound to the thought of any one leader, 
although Calvin and Geneva did hold certain preeminence. 

By the time Arminius had begun studies in the academy in Geneva. THEODORE 
BEZA. Calvin's son-inlaw, had become the lodestar of the Genevan Reformed 
movement—not by self-appointment but by circumstance and consensus. He was faithful 
to Calvin but bis emphases were far more affected by philosophy and more speculative 
than Calvin's, and he ventured into metaphysics, a territory little treated by Calvin 
(although Calvin certainly worked from metaphysical presuppositions). Be/.a’s 
Confession of the Christian Faith and On Predestination , especially, reflect a much more 
scholastic, dialectic approach to theology than Calvin's. This approach, grounded in 
Aristotelian logic, tends to nuke one point nretlrodologically as important as another to 
the validity of bis theological system—not. perhaps, in terms of pastoral care and pastoral 
theology, but in terms of both the outer and inner logic of the system as a w Irole. So it 
was that eccksiastical polity was believed to be logically and theologically as significant 
as. say. eschatology. Tire foundation and center of Beza's system was divine sovereignty: 
the doc trine of election/predcstination. its linchpin. 

Arminius began to sense the inelasticity of Be/an theology (which many took to be 
Calvin's theology) during his student days at Leiden. The theology faculty, with one 
exception, had developed positions that were certainly Reformed, but not as narrow as 
those in Geneva. Midway through his studies at Leiden, however. Arminius began to hear 
sharp reaction to that older, broader form of Reformed thinking, and demands for more 
meticulously stated doctrine. 

Initially live debate focused on the relationship be tween the eccksiastical and civil 
institutions. At the center of the debate, as Arminius experienced it. was Caspar Coolhaes 
(c. 1534-1609). Reformed pastor and sometime lecturer in theology in the University in 
Leiden from 1574 to 1578. He had come as pastor at the invitation of Leiden’s 
burgomasters just as the "Erastian” polity that had been typical from the 1540s in the 
Reformed churches in the Netherlands had come under severe questioning. It continued 
to be typical, but decreasingly so. even after tire Synod of Dordrecht (1574) had sought to 
impose the Genevan institutional pattern on all Reformed congregations in the northern 
provinces. "Erastian” polity and the broad theology of the early Reformed movement in 
the Netherlands had fit together with some success, but Geneva had trow become the 
caprtal of Reformed theological thinking. Coolhaes. tolerant of views different from his. 
found little tolerance among the Genevans. For them, an erroneous eccksiology was as 
serious a theological flaw as erroneous christology. 

Further, to make his point. Coolhaes appealed to Scripture, the theologians of the early 
church, and then Protestant Reformation theology, beginning with its creeds and 
catechisms, although this practice, too. became an issue, given that Coolhaes was more 
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likely to lurn lo the works of Zwingli. Melanchthon. Bullinger. and Ursinus ilum to those 
of Calvin. Luther, or Be/a. 

Although Coo Hues's original accuser was another Leiden pastor, it was not long 
before one of the five members of the University's theological faculty had taken up the 
cudgel. Lam be rt us Danaeus. who was in Leiden for only a year < 1581-1582). became a 
powerful voice for the Genevan polity over against Coolhaes and live burgomasters of 
Leiden. Educated in law at Orleans. Paris, and Bourges (where he received a doctorate). 
Danaeus had converted to Protestantism under the influence of the martyrdom of Anne of 
Bourges in 1559. In 1560 lie went to Geneva to study under Calvin. He returned to 
France in 1561 to serve as a Reformed pastor near Orleans until lie was forced to flee at 
the time of the St. Bartholomew's Day massacre in 1572. He went hack to the environs of 
Geneva, where he was assigned a pastorate. Here he formed a close friendship with Be/a. 
In 1574 lie was reassigned to a pastorate in Geneva and appointed to the faculty of live 
Academy. Be/a. who probably knew exactly what he was doing, successfully urged and 
enabled Danaeus to receive a pastor call to Leiden and an appointment to tl>e university 
faculty. We do not know Danaeus's views on predestination, but we do know that he 
viewed the ecclesiastical polity advocated by Coolhaes as theologically erroneous, even 
heretical. 

Especially in questions of polity, the Netherlander had generally feared more the 
1 CONOCLASM of Reformed zealots than the authority of the burgomasters over the 
church. Now the Be/ans were insisting that CONSISTORY must be a law unto itself. 
Atminius. following Ramus's method, and also drawing on earlier Reformed practice in 
the Netlierlands. argued—as Coolhaes and his supporters did—that the burgomasters had 
the right to pass on Consistory's nominations to live offices of elder and deacon, although 
he was soon off to further studies in Geneva. 

The growing influence of the Be/.an point of view in the univerity and across the 
United Provinces prompted Coolhaes's exit from Leiden and his subsequent 
condemnation by a clergy-dominated national synod at Middelburg in 1581. and his 
deposition from tl>e ministry and excommunication in 1582. by a clergy-dominated 
regional synod at Haarlem. These synods ignored his strong support from the 
burgomasters of Leiden. Dutch Calv inism was setting out on a new trail, but not all of the 
Reformed were to follow it. 

Arminius went to Geneva to study just as Coolhaes was being ejected from Leiden and 
the Be/an point of view was coming to dominance in the United Provinces. He studied 
under Be/.a in Geneva intermittently between 1582 and 1586. In the interstices, he 
studied under Johannes Jacobus Gtynaeus (1540-1617). who taught Scripture and was 
dean of the theological faculty at Basel. Grynaeus. a Lutheran except for his openness to 
a more neatly Calvinist, perhaps Zwinglian. understanding of live LORD'S SUPPER, 
apparently helped Atminius to a more critical appreciation of the logic of Peter Ramus 
(Arminius's earlier enthusiasm for Ramus had irritated Be/a. among others) and to a 
refocusing on the christological character of earlier Reformed theology. 

Arminius's attraction to Ramus's logic and theological method was probably taken 
very seriously by Be/a. The fresh logic of Ramus's system seenKd to Be/a a source of 
theological error. In 1570 Ramus had applied for a professorial post under Be/.a. Be/a 
turned him down, primarily because of this commitment. Somewhat later Ramus had 
sharply criticized the tendency of Be/a's ecclesiology toward clerical control. He had 
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also qucslioned Be/a's persistence in using the term “substance" with reference to ihe 
Lord's Supper when ii was precisely ihis term, however technically useful, that had been 
the focus of so much and such bitter debate within and between Christian traditions. 
Ramus's critiques and Be/a’s responses had built an obvious wall between them. 
Arminius's presence reminded Be/a of these things. 

Then, to make things worse. Arminius, hack in Geneva in 1584. apparently studied 
considerably with Charles Perrot. a theologian shown by the evidence to have been an 
advocate of theological tolerance and a critic of Be/a's emphasis on GRACE at the 
expense of "works." Arminius also seems to have cemented friendship with his fellow 
countrymen studying there, among whom there were some very significant dissenters 
from Be/a's predestination-centered. Aristotelian approach. In fact. Dutch theologians 
who accounted themselves Reformed had fallen into trouble with Be/.a early on in Be/.a's 
career. Among them was Adrianus Saravia (1531-1613). who had helped Guy de Br£s 
write live Belgic Confession, which was produced expressly for Reformed churches in 
Flanders and the Netherlands, and had taken it to Geneva for approval in 1561. only to 
have it rejected. Geneva did not really endorse it until 1581. when Be/a included it. in 
edited form (Franciscus Junius. Arminius's predecessor on the Leiden faculty (1593- 
16<>2). had rewritten its article on civil magistracy!, in his Harmony of Confessions. In the 
I57<>s Saravia advocated Christian evangelization as a basic purpose in voyages of 
discovery and colonizing and ran afoul of Be/a's insistence that the original Apostles had 
fulfilled Christ's command to evangelize and make disciples and the command therefore 
did not apply past the Apostolic Age. (Saravia joined the Leiden faculty in 1584. It is an 
irony that he served with Junius there.) 

The data clearly indicate that, although he deeply appreciated the Christian character, 
the learning, live intellectual capacity, and the articulateness of Be/a. Arminius had 
consistently appealed and adhered to pre-Be/an Reformed thought even in his studies in 
Geneva. Tire evidence shows that Beza knew of Arminius's DISSENT and that he 
believed it to be serious, but the evidence also shows that Beza actually supported 
Arminius's call to Ire a Reformed minister in tire important town of Amsterdam. Later 
accusations that Arminius had betrayed both his friendship with Be/a and his loyalty to 
Be/a's theology simply are nor tiuc. He had not been personally vety close to Be/a. and 
he had never bought into Beza's theology—either its basic and central doctrine of 
election/predestination or its method, which was Aristotelian. 

In October 1587 the Classis of Amsterdam, ministers and laity delegated from each of 
the parishes in and around the city, hav ing read his letters of recommendation, including 
one from Be/a. admitted Arminius to the ministry pending a call to be a Refoinred pastor 
in Amsterdam and the passing of a theological exam. The Consistory of Amsterdam, tire 
clergy of tire city, met with Arminius and appiovcd the action of the Classis. By February 
1588 Arminius was conducting evening services—preaching and leading prayers—at the 
Old Church, although various complications delayed full ordination and pastoral 
assignment until August 1588. 

However, tire theological tangles arising out of the decisions at tire synods at Emdcn 
< 1571). Dordrecht (1574). and The Hague t under the direction of tire Earl of Leicester), in 
1586. had come to produce strong accusations and recriminations, especially on the 
matter of church-state relations. The synod at Tire Hague had ordered the Refoinred 
churelres in the United Provinces to follow tire Genevan model. Then, just as Aiminius 
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took up his pastoral duties in 1587—1588. Leicestci was forced out of office and the 
magistrates reversed tl>e ruling of the earlier synod. 

Arminius's marriage in 15<K> to Lijsbet. the daughter of Laurens Reael. complicated 
the issues for both Arminius and those who would oppose him. Reael was a wealthy, 
well-connected grain merchant and polymath who. as his immediate forbears had done. 
pla>ed an impoiiant role in developing Dutch nationalism and the earlier form of 
Reformed tradition and in tying the two together. For Reael. as for many in the United 
Provinces' middle and upper classes, tire Genevan model was theologically questionable 
and politically untenable. 

Arminius’s theological troubles began in 1591. Early in the year he represented 
Amsterdam on a commission charged by the States of Holland with drawing up a new 
chureh order. The commission recomnKiided consistency in the practice developed 
earlier in the northern provinces—that the civil authorities take an active role in the 
nomination of pastors and in chureh discipline. Since the mid-1550s. Geneva, led by 
Calvin and Be/a. had execrated such a position. In 1570 the Heidelberg Calvinists had 
excommunicated Tliomas Erastus. accusing him of surrendering the authority of the 
chureh to the civil authority. Now Arminius found himself facing the same issue. 

Arminius had until now faced increasing harassment from critics of his "Erastianism’’ 
where formerly he had enjoyed tire support of the merchants and burgomasters. Now in 
the 1590s his theological opponents, who had generally responded to his critiques of the 
theology of the Reformed faith spreading from Geneva as source for intra-Reformed 
thought and debate, were now treating them as schismatic or worse. These reversals did 
not develop suddenly. An important cause lay in changes in the lifestyle and the loyalties 
of tire merchant* and burghers, Dunning were the ranks of merchants and burgomasters 
whose education bad included the deep reading in theology and philosophy, not to 
mention the interest that capacitated them for subtle theological discussion. The new 
breed” were not ignorant not unintelligent nor indifferent to theological issues, although 
thanks to territorial discoveries, new maps, the political fluidity of the early modern 
political arrangements, and the increasing tendency of merchants, burghers, and 
burgomasters to think in terms of commercial law. profit, and loss, and vocational 
specialization, the theology and theological method of Beza and his adherents gained 
ascendancy. Helping this process along immensely was Petrus Plancius. a pastor in 
Amsterdam who. along with FRANZ GOMAR. took the lead among Arminius's 
theological opponents in 1592. They managed to have Arminius hauled before the 
consistory more than once. He was cleared of heresy, but lire direction of the arguments 
brought up all of the unresolved questions about the appropriate relationship between the 
ecclesiastical and civil institutions and authorities. Also important was Planeius’s 
production of a world map that was of great help to the merchants. Die States General 
published it. and Plancius and several merchants laid the groundwork for the Dutch East 
India Company—all in 1592. Plancius’s geographical work and business acumen helped 
him to weaken the strong feelings among some of live burghers that because he wanted 
the chureh to be independent of the state Plancius somehow would set chureh over 
against state. 

In 16<M Arminius. now on the faculty of the University of Leiden, presented his 
customary public disputation, this time taking up the subject of predestination. He had 
already offended Franz Gomar 11563-1641). professor of New Testament in live 
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university, by taking on some public duties in which he responded as a biblical scholar. 
Go mar officially objected that Atminius had crossed disciplinary lines, without sufficient 
expertise to do so. Gornai then held a public disputation of his own in which he took a 
very Be/an approach to the question of predestination. So Atminius had to fend off the 
attacks of both Plancius and Gomar. who soon decided to collaborate. For the remainder 
of his professorial career, he worked with the two issues: church-state relationships and 
predestination. 

Atminius seems to have considered himself a faithful follower of tire Reformed 
perspective on the Christian faith, and it would seem that Ire diligently sought to do his 
work as a theologian within its intellectual and ecclesial boundaries. What the evidence 
makes clear, however, is a sharp shift in what it meant to be Reformed that began to 
occur in the mid- to late- 1550s as Calvin gained political control of Geneva, and 
accelerated as Theodore Be/a began to assume Calvin's mantle. 


Arminius's Theology 

Arntinius did not write a systematic tlreology. Ratlrer. he left a collection of occasional 
works from which a systematic theology may be distilled, or at least interred. These 
works include orations, lectures, poems, dissertations, disputations, exegetical pieces, and 
letters. Probably the most important of his works is his Examination of Pettins' 
Pamphlet, written in 1602. while he was still pastor in Amsterdam, but not published 
until 1612 after Ire died. Atminius admired WILLIAM PERKINS, a Cambridge scholar, 
and wrote what may be called a "review letter." of Petkins's Concerning 
predestination. ..(1598) as a base from which to discuss the doctrine of predestination. 
However. Perkins died in 1602 and the review letter, prob-ably unfinished and unedited, 
went unsent. It was published after Arminius's own death, but it is piobably the 
fundamental statement of Arminius's theology and of Aiminianism. although in 
Arminius's later wotfcs some of its statements would find more nearly complete 
explication or be made more precise and would be better supponed by Scripture and 
corroborated by citations of other literature. 

Among those later woiks. the most important is probably Arminius's Declaration of 
Sentiments, which he read at Tire Hague in 1608. before the convened assembly of the 
States of Holland and West Friesland. Acrimony that threatened political unity as well as 
the peace of the Retoimed churches had set in and the Synod of South Holland had 
demanded a written declaration from both Arminius and his nemesis and sometime 
colleague at Leiden. Fran/ Gomar. 

In the Defloration of Sentiments Atminius presents his understanding of the 
DOCTRINE of electiortfpredestination. making it clear that, although it clearly looms 
large in history and in tire thinking of Dutch Protestantism, it is not systematically the 
foundational doctrine of tire Christian faith las tire Be/ans believe that it is). The doctrine, 
he says, must be discussed and understood within several constants set by primarily 
Scripture and confirmed by tire historic teaching of the Christian Church: 111 it must Ire 
understood under tire rubric of christology: <2| it must be evangelical; (3) it must not 
make God the author of sin; (4) it must not make the human being the autlror of salvation; 
(5) it must be scriptural, not speculative; and (6) it must not depart from tire historic 
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leaching of ihe Christian Church, especially the consensus i/umgaaesaecultiris and the 
confessions of the Protestant Reformation, particularly the Belgic Confession and the 
Heidelberg Catechism. 

Arminius tlvcn developed his doctrine of election/ predestination in terms of four 
'‘decrees.” retaining thereby the Reformed glossary. 

The first absolute decree of God concerning (i.e.. for effecting) the 
salvation of sinful man. is that by which he decreed to appoint his Son. 

Jesus Christ, for a Mediator. Redeemer. Savior. Piiest. and King, who 
might destroy sin by his own death, might by his obedience obtain the 
salvation which had been lost, and might communicate it by his own 
virtue. 

The second precise and absolute decree of God is that in which he 
decreed to receive into favor those who repent and believe, and. in Christ, 
for his sake and through him. to effect the salvation of such penitents and 
believers as persevered to the end: but to leave in sin and under wrath, all 
impenitent persons and unbelievers, and to damn them as aliens from 
Christ. 

The third divine decree is that by which God decreed to administer in a 
sufficient and efficacious manner the means which were necessary for 
repentance and faith: and to have such administration instituted (li. 
according to live Divine wisdom, by which God knows what is proper and 
becoming both to his mercy and his severity, and (2). according to Divine 
justice, by which He is prepared to adopt whatever his wisdom may 
prescribe and put in execution. 

To these succeeds the fourth decree, by which God decreed to save and 
damn ccitain particular persons. This decree has its foundation in the 
foreknowledge of God. by which he knew from all eternity those 
individuals who would, through his preventing (i.e.. prevenient) grace, 
believe, and. through his subsequent grace would persevere, according to 
live before described administration of those means which are suitable and 
proper for conversion and faith: and by which foreknow ledge, he likewise 
knew those who would not believe and persevere. (Nichols tr. 1:247-248) 

Here, liven, was a doctrine of absolute predestination, but one in which Jesus Christ is the 
object, and through him. live church—that is. those who are "in Christ.” The person and 
work of Christ are not simply means to an end. All election is in and into Christ. 
Repentance and faith are required of those who would l«e in Christ: and these, far from 
being meritorious works, are gifts of divine grace enabled by the prior gift of prevenient 
grace. Prevenient grace is given to all and is a gift of divine grace, not an aspect of human 
nature. It enables choice in the matter of repentance and faith, and thus we may speak of 
"free will." but. says Aiminius. it is better that we speak of free grace. 

Arminius produced these four decrees in full confidence that they aligned well with 
Scripture and the soteriological intention of Scripture, with all ‘Christian teachers who 
held correct and orthodox sentiments." with Be/a's Harnumia confessionum I Geneva. 
1581) and with the Belgic Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism (in fact, clarifying 
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them). He also claims lhai they arc in accord with lire naiurc of God. with human naiurc 
(whether before tire Fall, after the Fall, or in the state of restoration), with tire act of 
creation (understood theologically), with tire nature of eternal life, with the nature of 
eternal death, and with the nature of grace. Fuitlrer. it "states sin to Ire a real 
disobedience, and the meritorious cause of condemnation; and. on this account it is in the 
most perfect agreement with (the Rcfomted doctrines ofl the fall and sin" (Ibid.. 251). It 
leads us to glorify God in his justice and mercy, and as the cause of all good and of our 
salvation; and tire human being as the cause of SIN and "his own” damnation. It honors 
Jesus Christ by placing him for tire foundation of predestination and the meritorious and 
communicative cause of SALVATION. It promotes salvation and is the power and means 
that lead to salvation because it creates within the human mind sorrow on account of sin. 
solicitude about CONVERSION, faith in Jesus Christ, a studious desire to do good 
works, and /eal in PRAYER. It confirms and establishes tire order in which the gospel is 
to be preached: first, the requirement of repentance and faith, and then the promise of 
remission of sins, the grace of the Spirit, and life eternal. It strengthens the ministry of tire 
gospel and makes it profitable in its proclamation, its sacraments, and its public prayers. 
It unites the twofold love of God—it reconciles God’s love of righteousness and justice, 
and his love of human beings. 


Early Aimini union 

Arminius’s death in 1609. probably before he had reached age fifty, removed the most 
learned and skilled of tire advocates of tire type of Reformed tlreology that was typical 
from Zw ingli’s day until Calvin's point of view and the belief that Geneva was the model 
for Christian society gained hegemony in the Netherlands in the late 1550s. From the late 
1550s tire older type began to give way. but it could still be found in those areas in which 
it had originally flourished, and it was in those areas that Aiminianism arose. 

Arnrinius had not intended to initiate a theological tradition. He died believing himself 
to be a faithful adherent to the Refomred faith. His followers, too. believed themselves to 
be genuinely Refomred. Tire States of Holland had. the year before Anninius's death, 
invited him and the ministers who believed as Ire did to meet with the States (parliament! 
and to present their understanding of tire tielgic Confession and the Heidelberg 
Catechism. Tire meeting finally took place the year after Arminius's death. Forty-six of 
his suppoiters. several of them very close and longtime friends of his. presented what 
came to be called the Remonstrance of 1610. 

The five articles of tire Remonstrance declare: 

1 . That God. by an eternal, unchangeable purpose in Jesus Christ his Son. before the 

foundation of the world, has determined, out of the fallen, sinful race of men. to save 
in Christ, for Christ's sake, and through Christ, those who. through tire grace of tire 
Holy Ghost, shall believe on this his Son Jesus, and shall persevere in this faith and 
obedience of faith, through this grace, even to the end: and. on tire other hand, to leave 
the incorrigible and unbelieving in sin and under wrath, and to condemn them as 
alienate from Christ, according to tire word of the gospel in John iii.36_ 

2. That, agreeably thereto. Jesus Christ, the Savior of tire world, died for all men and for 
every man. so that he has obtained for them all. by his death on the cross, redemption 
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and ihe forgiveness of sins: yet that no one actually enjoys this forgiveness of sins 
except tike believer, according to the word of the Gospel of John iii. 16_ 

3. That man has not saving grace of himself, nor of tire energy of his free will, inasmuch 
as he. in the state of apostasy and sin. can of and by himself neither think, will, nor do 
any thing that is tntly good (such as saving Faith eminently is): but that it is needful 
that he be bom again of God in Christ, through his Holy Spirit, and renewed in 
understanding, inclination, or will, and all his powers, in order that he may rightly 
understand, think, will, and effect what is truly good, according to the Woid of Christ. 
John xv.5.... 

4. That this grace of God is the beginning, continuance, and accomplishment of all good, 
even to this extent, that the regenerate man himself, without prevenient or assisting, 
awakening, following and co-operative grace, can neither think, will, nor do good, nor 
w ithstand any temptations to do evil; so that all good deeds or movements, that ean be 
conceived, must be ascribed to the grace of God in Christ. But as respects the mode of 
the operation of this grace, it is not irresistible, inasmuch as it is written concerning 
many, that they have resisted the Holy Ghost. Acts vii.. and elsewhere in many places. 

5. That those who are incoiporatcd into Christ by a true faith, and have thereby become 
paitakeis of his life-giving Spirit, have thereby full power to strive against Satan, sin. 
the world, and their own llesh. and to win the victory; it being well understood that it 
is ever through the assisting grace of the Holy Ghost: and that Jesus Christ assists 
them thiough his Spirit in all temptations, extends to them his hand, and if only they 
are ready for the conllict. and desire his help, and are not inactive, keeps them from 
falling, so that they, by no craft or power of Satan, can be misled or plucked out of 
Christ's hands, according to the Wotd of Christ. John x.28.... 

These Aiticles. thus set forth and taught, the Remonstrants deem agreeable to tire 
Word of God. tending to edification, and as regards this argument, sufficient for 
salvation, so that it is not necessary or edifying to rise higher or to descend 
deeper. 

This document's five aiticles generally satisfied the States General of Holland that its 
adherents were staying within the boundaries set by tire Brink Confession and the 
Hriilrlbein Catechism regarding elec-tion/predestination and its corollaiies. However, 
they only aroused Gonrar and others to greater effort in destroying the Arminians (who 
were now coming to be called "Remonstrants'') and Amiinianism Gomar’s most 
effective move was to enlist the active suppoit of the Stadiholder. Maurice of Nassau. 
William the Silent's son and successor. Maurice, impatient with theological debate, 
yearning for the peace necessary for prosperity, and wanting a national church, saw that 
the REMONSTRANTS stood in his way because they Ireld political and commercial 
power in many of the towns in tire United Provinces and were theologically and 
pastorally astute—and they did not hesitate to fight hack. Finally, in 1618, he sent aimed 
forces to keep order in the trembled towns and he forcibly removed Remonstrant 
magistrates form office, replacing them with Contra-Remonstrants. When that task 
neared completion, he called for tire national synod to meet at Don (Dordrecht) in 1618- 
1619. Eleven of the leading Remonstrant ministers were there—in chains, as the accused. 

On the basis of its revision of the Brink Confession and its revision of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, the Synod of Doit condemned all Aiminian doctrines, especially as they had 
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been suied in ihe Remonstrance of 1610. Guided by Goniar. it adopted a Be/an 
interpretation of Calvin, of like confession and the catechism, and of the character of the 
Refotmed movement. Remonstrants were prohibited from preaching, from worshiping 
together, and from printing or disseminating any of their literature—on pain of 
confiscation of goods and exile. 

The Synod's own confession of faith, deliberately set in contradiction to the 
Remonstrance of 1610. is remembered in English by tl>c acronym TULIP: T. total 
depravity; U. unconditional election/predestination; L. limited atonement; 1. iiresistible 
grace; P. perseverance of the saints. Only on the theological fact of total depravity did 
Remonstrants and Counter-Remonstrants agree; the Remonstrants also would agree that 
as long as one is a believer, that one cannot be lost, hut the Counter-Remonstrants saw 
that as a simple tautology. It was not what they meant by perseverance. 

In the backwash of the meeting of the Synod, many of the Remonstrant ministers tied 
the Republic. A strong contingent settled in Antwerp and there formed a congregation. 
Three of Arminius’s closest friends—Johannes Uitenliogaeit. Simon Episeopius. and 
Nicolas Grevinchovius—were among these. By 1625. however, many of the Arminians 
were back in what was now the Dutch Republic. Prince Maurice had died in 1625. and 
his brother Frederic Heinrich, who favored the Remonstrants, had followed him. 

The Remonstrants now began to reorganize themselves in the Republic, and soon there 
were two Remonstrant "denominations.” Through most of the seventeenth century the 
larger of the two drifted only very slowly away from the Protestant orthodoxy of its first 
generation. The smaller rather quickly translated Aiminius’s concern for toleration and 
freedom into LAT1TUD1NARIANISM. and by the end of the century was deeply 
influenced by Unitarianism. Both tended to attract the more highly educated and well-to- 
do. 


Early Arminianism outside The Netherlands 

Arminianism. as an accepted theological stream within live Reformed movement, seems 
to have found its way to ENGLAND even before the Synod of Doit, hut it seems to have 
come there and been received in hits and pieces. The only noteworthy representatives of a 
consistent Arminianism in England were Peter Baro and William Barrett. They were 
officially reprimanded, but were neither fined, jailed, nor silenced. It was a book by Baro 
that had irked William Perkins into writing his book on predestination, which in turn 
brought Arminius to write against Peikins (although Aiminius's work was published 
posthumously ). The CHURCH OF ENGLAND sent official observers to the Synod of 
Doit and these generally agreed with the Counter-Remonstrants. However, they had no 
authority to act culver in the Republic or in England. Probably the earliest Christian group 
in England to align with Arminianism was the GENERAL BAPTISTS, who had 
connections with ANABAPTISM in Holland even before the Synod of Doit. 

By live 1630s and 1640s Arminianism had gained an influential following in England, 
the most important Arminian being archbishop WILLIAM LAUD. RICHARD BAXTER, 
who tilled one of his well-read books. The Reformed Pauor. deliberately sought to avoid 
paitisanship and had some Arminian leanings. 
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In the eighteenth century JOHN and CHARLES WESLEY and their preachers 
promoted Arminianism in their preaching, teaching, and liturgy. Especially important 
was Arminius’s concern that God's sovereignty and the workings of divine grace be 
understood christocentrically. John Wesley also published The Arminian Magazine” to 
provide edifying reading for his Methodists and other interested persons. The Wesleyan 
movement has sometinKs been called "Arminianism on fire." Some twenty million 
Christians would now account themselves classical Amtinians. This would include 
several kinds of Methodists, including many United Methodists and live historic African 
American Methodist denominations: live theologically conservative WESLEYAN 
HOLINESS MOVEMENT, which includes live SALVATION ARMY, the CHURCH OF 
THE NAZARENE. the CHURCH OF GOD (ANDERSON. INDIANA), and the 
WESLEYAN CHURCH, and Pentecostals with Wesleyan ties, such as the CHURCH OF 
GOD (Cleveland. Tennessee) and the Pentecostal Holiness Church. 


Nineteenth-Century Arminianism 

By tike mid-nineteenth century, especially in the UNITED STATES and Great Britain, 
and in Britain's colonies. Arminianism appeared to have conquered all before it. 
Wesley's Methodists self-consciously presented themselves as Arminians. By the end of 
the century Wesleyans were claiming that even much of the Reformed tradition had 
become Arminian. Evidence abounded to substantiate the claim. Arminianism had early 
in tike century found a home in revivalism, where "decision" loomed very large. 
Moderate Calvinists, especially those affected by the New School Theology and by such 
evangelists as CHARLES FINNEY, no longer testified to "having a hope of salvation." 
They now exclaimed. "Jesus saves me now." The Methodists, ever evangelistic, urged 
people to "decide now”—'The choice is yours.” Formally tike Methodists, and certainly 
even the New School Calvinists, warned again.'! Pelagianism; and formally they retained 
Arminianism. Tlte Methodist press, especially, was vigilant. In fact it fought a two-front 
battle: against the Calvinists and against flimsy notions of free will. In the local settings, 
however, theological precision was not usually a concern—at least not on the question of 
human freedom. 

At the close of tike century revivalism lay at the heart of the rise of the Wesleyan 
Holiness Movement and the later formation of new holiness denominations, and the still 
later Pentecostal revival and the formation of Pentecostal denominations. Here. too. 
"decision" was critical. To see it from another angle, tike Arminianism preached among 
the poor was an antidote to the increasing mechanization and regimentation of life. It 
opened tike door to hope. 


Basic Ideas in Contemporary Arminianism 

As the twentieth century has given way to the twentyfirst. many have found in 
Arminianism at least a partial antidote to the omnipresence of practical applicatioas of 
the social sciences, which arc basically materialistic and deterministic, although what has 
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been last in ihe meaniime is the inclination to think theologically. This has created some 
severe distortions in contemporary Arminianism. 

As did classical Protestantism generally. Arminius and the classical Arminians 
committed themselves to the doctrines of salvation by unmerited grace alone, through 
faith, which had no merit, alone. Scripture alone as the authority for faith (doctrine) and 
practice; and the priesthood of all believers. They also committed themselves to confess 
that fallen humanity can exercise saving faith only through the operations of prevenient 
grace, and not through anything in human nature. 

Arminius had developed a distinct kind of Protestant theology, however, and the 
Arminians were to develop it even more deeply and broadly. Most notably. Arminianism 
rejected (and rejects I the supralapsaiian doctrine of unconditional predestination—tlse 
view held by Be/.a and Gomar and others that bo foie Adam and Eve's fall, even before 
their creation. God had determined whether each of them would be saved or damned. It 
also rejected live sublapsarian (or infralapsarian) doctrine of unconditional 
predestination—the view held by Augustine and Luther and others that Adam and Eve 
freely chose sin; but ever since, all have been sinful from birth and that salvation comes 
only as a gracious gift from an absolutely sovereign God who predetermines that he will 
save some (although none merit anything but damnation). There were variations on both 
of these, and Arminians reject the variations, too. 

Arminians are often said to hold a doctrine of conditional predestination. This is only 
partly true. Arminians hold that Christ is the object of predestination. He is the 
Predestined One. In Christ predestination is absolute—that is to say. one cannot be in 
Christ and be damned. This doctrine is rooted in the belief that God’s sovereign will, 
expressed every where in Scripture, and made manifest in live person and work of Christ, 
is to save all who will receive God's way of saving. Predestination lie re is conditional in 
that the human being must make a choice for or against receiving and living out of God’s 
way of saving (i.e.. receive Christ and live "in Christ"), although live human being cannot 
make this choice out of its own resources. Rather. God provides to all prevenient grace, 
which enables them to repent and believe the gospel, the good news of Jesus Christ. In 
this sense, and in this sense alone, are we morally free. Otherwise we are always and ever 
"slaves to sin." Obviously some do not utilize that grace to believe, but abuse it. These 
will be damned so long as they continue their abuse of that grace. 

Close to this doctrine is that of original sin. Here. Arminius and classical Arminians 
agree entirely with the long Christian tradition, including the Lutlterans and the 
Reformed, that the human will is absolutely fallen and unable to do anything good out of 
its own resources. It is not simply tainted or partially disabled. Its horrid condition is not 
a consequence of creatureliness. of being "merely human." It is totally corrupt, it is 
actively evil. Nonetheless God gives to everyone that prevenient grace by means of 
which the will may turn to God and to God’s saving grace in Jesus Christ. Arminians 
developed here a strong doctrine of human freedom, often called "free will." and this has 
led some of them into Pelagianism. As with Arminius. classical Arminians have been 
very careful to guard against any movement in live direction of Pelagianism. 
Contemporary classical Arminians have been reviving Atminius’s understanding and 
avoiding Pelagianism by working in terms of "free grace" ratlver than "free will.” 

Probably the most contention between contemporary CALVINISM and Arminianism 
arises over live Attninian belief that believers may cease to believe, thereby losing their 
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saving relationship to God and tunning the tisk of being eternally lost. Many Calvinists 
hold to “eternal security" or “once saved, always saved." To Calvinists. Amiinians finally 
have a fickle God—a blasphemy. To Arminians. Calvinists sound as if human moral 
behavior is finally of no account. 

In his Declaration of Sentiments Aiminius gave twenty arguments against both 
supralapsatianism and sublapsatianism and concluded that all twenty basically arrive at 
one point—they make God the author of sin. A corollary is that they make Jesus Christ 
simply a means to an end and not himself the alpha and omega, the beginning and the 
end. Atminius pointed out that this is "highly dishonorable to Jesus Christ" and "hurtful 
to |the proclamation of] salvation." Classical Arminians have retained these critiques of 
"Calvinism." often as accusations rather than as reasoned conclusions. Nonetheless they 
have usually preferred to resort to either a doctrine of divine "permissive" will or a 
reverent agnosticism about the origins of evil. Currently some Arminians have worked 
with the idea of the "openness" of God. but. to this point, that idea has proven to he too 
closely related to process theologies, with their (as classical Arminians see it) limited 
God. to offer "salvation to the uttermost." or salvation to all. 

Arminius and Arminians reject Calvin and Be/a's idea that the ATONEMENT is 
limited. Certainly not all avail themselves of its benefits, hut Amiinianism insists that 
must not be seen as a limitation on Christ's redeeming work in itself. Here. Aiminius and 
his to-be-famous-student. Hugo Grotius. developed the governmental theory of 
atonement. What Christ did. he did for each and every person. That means that Christ's 
atonement, said Arminius. is not the payment of a penalty. If it were, all would be saved. 
Rather. Christ suffered for all in order that those who repent and believe could he 
forgiven. He suffered and died that awful public death so that everyone will see tire 
sinfulness of sin and tire costliness of forgiveness and will exercise the grace proffered 
them to turn to him and forsake tire selfishness, tire egocentricity. which keeps tire world 
that God governs in such a roil. 

Where it has been influenced by revivalism or by Reformed EVANGELICALISM. 
Arminianism has sometimes favorably responded to the so-called ransom theory of the 
atonement, or the penal satisfaction theory, but these are generally incompatible with 
Arminianism's understanding of the workings of divine grace. Arminius's way of putting 
it was to say that we begin by understanding that God is kindly affectioned toward us and 
graciously moves us toward God self by showing us our sinfulness and offering 
forgiveness. 

A severe contemporary problem has arisen over the meaning of the term "evangelical" 
in the North American context. Are tire Arminians evangelical? Conservative Refoimed 
persons are incliived to see their tradition)si as defining evangelicalism; consequently 
they deny that the Amiinians are thoroughgoing evangelicals, although they do hold 
some beliefs in common with evangelicalism. Classical Arminians and Refoimed would 
accept the consensus quinquaesaeeuhtriy. would agree that Jesus Christ was virginborn: 
would agree on the realities of miracles and bodily resurrection, and that Christ died in 
our place for our sin; would agree that tlie Bible is div inely inspired and live stile infallible 
rule for faith and practice: and would agree that those who are in Christ w ill be saved and 
w ill dwell with him in heaven, and that those who are finally impenitent are lost and will 
suffer everlasting death in hell. Neither the Refoimed nor the Arminian will press his/her 
definition of heaven or (veil as an article of faith. 
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What's in a Name? 

Across the four hundred years sinee the death of Arminius and tl»e convening of like 
Synod of Dort. the term "Arminianism" has often been equivocated. Among many who 
would be Amiinians, Pelagianism has run rampant and taken the name "Arminian." 
Many have come to believe that Aiminianism is ptimarily disbelief in 
election/predestination. Olivers believe that it is about free will and not much else, and by 
free will, they mean something that is natural to us. This has only given good reason 
where there was no good reason for some, especially some more or less within the 
Reformed tradition, to label as “Aiminianism” anything that seems out of plumb with 
their commitments to at least sonw of the petals of TULIP. 

"Arminianism” here has been confined to the thought of James Arminius and to that 
which may l*e shown to be an evangelical development of that thought. This then has 
given the doctrine of election/ predestination large place. In fact Arminianism. as 
Arminius and classical Arminians such as John Wesley would have it. is an expression of 
the consensus of the first five centuries as that consensus was then interpreted and 
tempered in the atmosphere of the reformations of the sixteenth century, especially the 
Reformed reformation. This means that Arminianism is well within the boundaries of 
Christian orthodoxy. 
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PAUL MERRITT BASSETT 


ARMINIUS, JACOBUS (JACOB 
HARMENSZ) (1559-1609) 


Dutch reformed theologian. Arminius is known for his formulation of a version of the 
doctrine of PREDESTINATION that Calvinists found unacceptably loose. His thought 
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provided the theological basis for (he REMONSTRANTS' movement in live 
NETHERLANDS and fen ARMINIANISM. 

Burn in the Dutch town of Oudewatcr. Arminius lost his father at a very early age and 
was taken under tire wing of tire local pastor. Tlreodorus Aemilius. Suspected of 
Protestantism, Aemilius tied to Utrecht, taking his prot£gd with him to study at the Latin 
scltool there. After Aemilius's death in 1574 or early 1575. a new patron, the philosopher 
and mathematician Rudolph Sitellius. took Arminius to study at the University of 
Maiburg. Tliere Snellius introduced him to tire logic of Peter Ramus. Arminius returned 
to Holland soon after the death of his mother and siblings in the 1575 massacre of 
Oudewater’s inhabitants by Spanish troops. In 1576 he matriculated at the newly founded 
University of Leiden. where he studied theology. 

The Amsterdam merchants' guild provided him with a stipend to continue his studies 
at the University of Geneva under THEODORE BEZA. Charles Perrot. and other 
Calvinist luminaries in 1581. There he met Johannes Wtenbogacrt. who would he his best 
liiend for life and leader of tire Remonstrants after his death. Arminius had to leave 
Geneva for a year (158.1-1584) after his Ramism angeted one professor. He returned, 
though, to complete his studies and received a very positive letter of recommendation 
from Be/a. Before returning to tire Netherlands. Arminius also spent a year at the 
University of Padua where Ire studied under the scholastic philosopher Jacobo Zabarella. 
lit 1588 Arminius was appointed minister of the Reformed Church in Amsterdam, and in 
1590 he married the daughter of a city council member. A favorite of the city's merchant 
oligarchs. Arminius served in Amsterdam for fifteen years, leaving his ministry with 
some reluctance in 1603 to become professor of theology at Leiden. The only native 
Hollander on the theological faculty, he filled this post until his death. 

It was once thought that Arminius must have held a Calvinist view of predestination 
while a student in Geneva and later changed his view drastically. Carl Bangs. Arminius's 
foremost modern biographer, argues to tlse contrary, and his argument agrees with 
modern interpretations of tl>e history of Reformed Protestantism. These emphasize tlse 
fluidity of tire movement in its early years and the variety of views initially deemed 
acceptable, even in Geneva. Contrasting positions on such issues as the order of God’s 
decrees were not even staked out until Reformed theologians began to apply the methods 
of scholastic philosophy to their subject. As Richard Muller emphasizes, Arminius 
himself played a crucial role in this development. In the debates over predestination that 
ensued, a narrower and more precise definition of Reformed orthodoxy—one that 
excluded Arminius's views—emerged. This definition was then encapsulated in the 
CANONS OF DORT and declared binding by the DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH. 

Article 16 of the BELGIC CONFESSION OF 1561 declares that God delivers and 
preserves "all whom lie. in his eternal and unchangeable council, of mere goodness hath 
elected in Jesus Christ our Lord." Arminius sometimes suggested that a national synod 
might do well to revise those words, but he always maintained that he taught nothing 
contrary to them. Controversy over his teachings fust arose in 1591 after Arminius 
delivered a sermon on Romans 7:14 in which he lucid that the sinful man whom Paul 
describes was not like regenerate man justified by faith. Arminius's fellow minister Petrus 
Plancius accused him of Pelagianism and Socinianism. Amsterdam’s burgomasters 
enjoined the ministers to "allow this whole matter to rest." In 1593 Plancius lodged 
accusations against Arminius after his interpretation of Romans 9 caused offense, and 
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again Amsterdam's consistoty ruled ihat Arminius's inteiptctation was acceptable. 
Although some continued to suspect Aitninius’s orthodoxy lan ambiguity facilitated by 
his lack of publications), no new controversy erupted until 1604. when Arminius laid out 
his views on predestination for his Leiden students. He explicitly rejected both 
supralapsaiian and inffalapsarian versions of the doctrine. FRANZ GOMAR. one of his 
colleagues, icsponded by publicly refuting his views, and the university was soon divided 
between Amtinians and Gomarists. At issue was not only predestination but the status of 
confession and catechism as rules of faith and the authority of magistrates in religious 
affaiis: Arminius and his supporters wished to minimize the first and enlarge the second. 
By 1608 the dispute was causing unrest in political as well as church circles. In May of 
that year the States of Holland summoned Aiminius and Gomar to hold a disputation 
before it: later in the year the two appeared separately. On the latter occasion Aiminius 
delivered his "Declaration of Sentiments." which Wtenbogaeit drew on when drafting the 
Remonstrance of 1610 after the death of Aiminius. 

In brief. Aiminius Isold that God first decreed to appoint his Son. Jesus Christ, as 
"Mediator. Redeemer. |und) Savior." God then "decreed to receive into favor /those >\ho 
repent and believe/" in Christ, and to damn those who do not. God then "decreed to 
administer...the means which were necessary for repentance and faith." Finally God 
decreed to save certain individuals and damn others based on his "foreknowledge, by 
which he knew from all eternity those individuals who /would./ through his preventing 
grace, (believe./ and. through his subsequent grace /would persevere./' and those 
individuals who would not (Aiminius. Writings. 1:247-248). Tire ciux of the difference 
between this foimulation of predestination and Calvinist ones lies in the role of divine 
foreknowledge. Arminius's foimulation of predestination is in fact only one part of a 
theology that also differed from Calvinist orthodoxy with respect to their doctrines of 
God. creation, and providence. 

See also Calvinism 
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ARNDT, JOHANN (1556-1621) 


Lutheran divine and author. After initially intending to study the natural sciences and 
medicine. Arndt turned to the study of theology, which he pursued in Helntstedt. 
Wittenberg. Strasbourg, and Basel. He served various parishes, first in SWITZERLAND, 
then in north Central GERMANY, where he was involved in various controversies on 
account of his adamant Lutheran position. In 1611. Duke Christian von 
BraunschweigLUneburg appointed him General Superintendent, head of the church in his 
territory. This proved to be the most pleasant and productive time of Arndt's life. 

Arndt's lasting reputation rests in his book The Four Books of True Chritiuotiiy (Vier 
Bucher com wahren Christentum) completed in 1606. Calling for personal piety and 
devotional life. Arndt's book came at a time when ORTHODOXY had incessantly 
emphasized THEOLOGY and DOCTRINE. Thus. The Four Books received both 
criticism and appropation and has been seen as a seminal forerunner of PIETISM. 

In the last year of his life. I»e described the purpose of the book: 

Firstly. 1 wanted to draw the feelings of students and preachers back from 
tire far too disputatious and polemical theology which has almost turned 
into a new Scholastic Theology. Secondly, my plan was to lead believers 
in Christ out of dead belief to fruitful faith. (In the original, ’'belief' and 
“faith’ 1 are the same word, glaiihen.) Thirdly, to bring them from mere 
knowledge and theory to the real practice of faith and blessedness in God. 
to show what genuine Christian life is. which is consistent w ith true faith, 
and what the Apostle means when l»e says. ‘I live—but now it is not I. but 
Christ who lives in me’. 

Amdl made generous use of medieval mystical authors, and based his counsel cm 
humanity's essential, although still creaturely. kinship with God. on Christ as Savior and 
Healer and. therefore, model. The believer experiences all creation as encounter with 
God. 

See also Spener. Philipp Jakob 
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ARNOLD, EBERHARD (1883-1935) 


German church reformer. Arnold was born near Konigsberg I present-day Kaliningrad). 
East Prussia, on July 26. 1883. Before beginning his study of theology, philosophy, and 
education at the University of Breslau. Arnold experienced a religious conversion. 
Doubts about the legitimacy of infant baptism as well as the intimate connection between 
CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY prompted Arnold’s decision not to seek 
ordination in the Lutheran church and to abandon his study of theology. He changed his 
studies to philosophy and received the doctorate from the University of Erlangen in 1909. 
During the next several years—also marked by severe illness—Arnold worked primarily 
as a jour nalist and writer until he became editor of the newsletter of the German Christian 
Student Association (with the German acronym DCSV) and the editorial director of a 
new publishtng house. Furehe Verlag. in 1915. 

The years of World War 1 brought a shift from an earlier affirmation of the war to a 
rigorous PACIFISM. Later. Arnold began to focus on live meaning of Jesus' Sermon on 
the Mount and developed the notion of a radical discipleship. Subsequently Arnold was 
influenced by the German-Jewish philosopher Gustav Landauer's vision of a utopian 
socialism, which, together with what Arnold took to be live New Testament precedent, led 
to his establishment of a communitarian settlement in 1920. In 1926 the community, 
called Bruderhof by Arnold after the HUTTERITES in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century, moved to a decrepit estate near Fulda in central Germany. In 1930 Arnold 
traveled to North America to establish contacts with the Hutterite communities there. In 
December 1930 he was ordained as a Hutterite minister and the Br uderhof near Fulda 
was recognized as a Hutterite congregation. 

The coming of Nazi role in Germany in January 1933 brought various tensions 
between Arnold and the new regime. A second Bruderhof was established in 
Liechtenstein to provide a home for the children of the Fulda Bruderhof. whom Arnold 
did not want to be exposed to Na/i indoctrination. Arnold died on November 21. 1935 
from surgery. Two years later, when the Na/i government shut down live Fulda operation, 
all the members of that community migrated to England and were warmly received 
because Arnold’s travels had prepared live ground. 
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ARNOLD, THOMAS (1795-1842) 


English educator. The son of a customs collector, Arnold was bom at Cowes on the Isle 
of Wight on June 13. 1795. He received his M.A. degree in 1817 from Oxford University 
and was ordained as a CHURCH OF ENGLAND deacon the following year. He was 
awarded a doctor of divinity in 1828 and just before he died was elected Regius professor 
of modern history at Oxford University. As headmaster of Rugby School (1828-1842). 
Thomas Arnold was known as an outstanding Chiistian educator in early nineteenth- 
century ENGLAND. 

From 1819 to 1827 Arnold was a private tutor before assuming the post of headmaster 
of Rugby School, to which he added the duties of chaplain after 1831. Rugby, although 
fallen on difficult times in the 1820s. was an elite English public school for adolescent 
boys. Termed ‘public'’ in English terminology, these schools were private institutions of 
secondary education for the middle and upper classes. 

Two aspects of his career are notewoithy: his headship at Rugby and his role as a 
public figure on religious issues. At Rugby in Warwickshire Arnold started out with a 
free hand from the school's trustees to make changes, improve staff conditions, and expel 
the most incorrigible of students. Using senior boys as prefects he instilled a more 
disciplined, moral regime to produce "Christian gentlemen’’ without excessive use of 
corporal punishments. His effoits restored confidence in Rugby in paiticular and "public" 
boarding schools in general, especially as two of his giaduates later became arehbishops 
of Canterbury, and others went on to distinguished university careers. His school was 
also memorialized in a famous novel Tam Brown's School Days (1857) by Thomas 
Hughes. 

Arnold was not a strong educational innovator, although he did introduce some 
modern history and mathematics into an otherwise largely classical studies curriculum at 
Rugby. His charges did not study the physical sciences, and both distinctive school 
uniforms and organized spoils were later developments to the public school ethos for 
which Arnold cannot be credited. 

In public life Arnold was sometimes a controversial figure who wrote on social and 
religious questions. Typically he argued for a true national Christian Church in England, 
one that would encompass all who accepted live divinity of Jesus Christ, including 
Protestant dissenters and Roman Catholics. These views often collided with Protestant 
evangelical tendencies and also with English Catholic revivalism. 

Less well remembered is Arnold’s success at arguing for a separation between his 
roles as public controversialist and educator. He died one day before his forty-second 
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birthday in 1842. a much admired role model for the Victorian era. His influence is 
attributed more to the sincerity of his Christian beliefs than his oratory, his scholarship, or 
his educational initiatives. 

Set also Catholicism. Protestant Reactions; Dissent; Nonconformity 
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MICHAEL McCRUM 


ART 


Prwnlanl an has been both a villain and a hero in il>c histoiy of Christianity. From the 
beginning the reformers displayed a great deal of discomfoit with imaginative 
representations, and their posture toward images and relies shaped Protestant perspectives 
on art. ICONOCLASM in the early stages of tl>e REFORMATION was poised to 
eliminate art from religion, and empty walls and ceilings of Protestant churches seemed 
to suggest that Protestant an was an oxymoron. Protestants other than Puiitans and a few 
other extrciw iconoclasts, however, were not opposed to ait itself. Many Protestant 
traditions welcomed an as a means of illustration of their theological position. A tradition 
of religious art developed over centuries within Protestantism in its own right, and in 
doing so art found space in which visual expressions could he pursued apan from the 
shackles of the doctrinal control of the church in ways that had not been possible during 
the Middle Ages. 


Art before the Reformation 

Before the measures of reform set about deconstiucting symbolic representations 
sponsored by church authoiities. images of Jesus. Mary, and other saints, along with 
illustrations of religious experience of faith, had enjoyed widespread support throughout 
Western Christianity. These artistic forms of presentation had helped the believers to 
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maintain (heir relationship with ihc sacred realm, and had served an important role in 
communicating the faith at a lime when literacy was limited to a small group of people. 
The long tradition of spirituality that had developed around images and relics in the 
medieval times was an eloquent sign of the importance visual art had enjoyed for many 
centuries of church history. 

The reformers of the sixteenth century took issue with what they perceived to be tlte 
practices of turning these images and relics into objects of worship and veneration under 
the aegis of the church, and condemned the religious use of art as idolatry. From the 
viewpoint of the reformers the symbolic forms of piety in the Roman Catholic tradition 
ceased to be a tool of facilitating the knowledge of the divine, but assumed a divine status 
of their own. Instead of beating testimony to the holy and the sacred, the Reformers 
charged, art of the medieval times became religion. The disagreement over the meaning 
of religious ait in the Reformation period signified the major fissure in the symbolic 
universe in Western Christianity, and the Reformers voiced tl>e need to reassess the role 
of ait in the life of the church. 


Art in Service of the Word 

After the Refointation art found itself in a world that privileged the written biblical text 
over symbolic representations of religion. Before the Reformation the BIBLE was 
regarded as part of the ecclesiastical tradition, and the AUTHORITY of the church had 
nearly absolute control over biblical interpretation. The Reformers objected that live Bible 
was the ultimate authority. MARTIN LUTHER first raised the banner of tola seripiura in 
defiance to the authority of papacy and councils, and gave the Bible the primary role in 
Christian life. In an effort to make the Bible accessible to people in its renewed role. 
Luther translated it into the German language. JOHN CALVIN, who led the Protestant 
movement in FRANCE and SWITZERLAND, focused on the exposition of the biblical 
text as well. 

One could observe the transition from art to word in the wotfcs of the German 
Renaissance artist Albrecht DUrer. Although his earlier works of the woodcuts of the 
Apocalypse series of 1498 display Gothic emphatic emotions. Dtlrei’s last painting 
commonly known as 'The Four Apostles" |1526| foregrounds John who is reading the 
first part of his gospel, which introduces the incarnate word. Peter is standing next to him 
with a key that unlocks the gate of heaven, and the juxtaposition of the two apostles 
insinuates that the Bible is the key. In the adjacent panel Mark is holding a scroll, and 
Paul a copy of the Bible. The two biblical figures underscore the importance of the word, 
and along w ith the book Paul holds a sword that symbolizes his martyrdom. Paul dies for 
the sake of the word of God. An inscription attached to the paintings contains Revelation 
22:18ff. in Luther’s translation—the passage that warns against adding anything to or 
omitting anything from the word of God. 

As the word took up the central place in Protestant religious life, art was given 
subsidiary function as a tool of illustrations of the biblical text. Luther's Geintan Bible 
that opened a new era in the Reformation included illustrations of woodcuts for the 
biblical passages. The first translation of the New Testament in 1522 had twenty-one 
woodcuts, and the complete Bible in 1534 contained 118 of them. By the time of Luther's 
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death in 1546 mote than 500 drawings appeared in various versions of his translation. 
These woodcuts had only a secondary funetion as a visual aid. and any meaning they 
could generate was supposed to be already understood or spelled out in the text of the 
written word. 

In the case of the New Testament, the majority of the drawings in Luther s Bible were 
about the book of Revelation, which contained graphic images amenable to visualization. 
New Testament books featured typical images of evangelists and apostles, whereas the 
Old Testament drawings were given more embellishments than those in the New 
Testament. Often, images from the Old Testament included scenes front the New 
Testament, particularly in the case of the piophetic books, so that one could look for tlte 
connection between the Hebrew prophets and the life and work of Jesus Christ and his 
apostles. Drawings appeared in Luther's prayer book, sermons, and hymns, as well. 
Because their setting was nonbiblical. these visual presentations were somewhat free in 
their approach in comparison with the other drawings featuied in the Bible editions. 

The emphasis on tire word over an in the Reformation era determined the main 
contours of Protestant art for years to come, although v isual symbolization in service of 
the word managed to find its way into tlte I to art of Protestantism. Most remarkably, the 
open Bible on the pulpit in an empty liturgical space of tlte Protestant sanctuary was to 
make a lasting artistic impression. With tlte invention of movable type, the printed Bibles 
that facilitated PREACHING and teaching in Protestant churches offered a new artistic 
way of highlighting tlte central role of the word of God in the Protestant beliefs and 
practices. 


Art That Survived the Reformation 

Art succeeded in proving its usefulness as a means of illustration in tlte world of 
Protestantism; however, tlte catalog of arguments the Reformation raised against art was 
a long one. ANDREAS BODENSTEIN VON KARLSTADT called for tlte abolishment 
of art because he feared that people were considering artistic symbols equal to God. 
HULDRYCH ZWINGLI was adamantly opposed to the use of art in the church, even 
though lie was willing to permit stained glass for private devotion. One could own any 
portraits, as long as they were not brought into the church for reverence. In later branches 
of Protestantism, an was banned altogether as a form of eaithly pleasure that had no place 
in religion. 

Artistic pursuits survived and eventually flourished with Protestant hues mainly 
because Luther saw the possibility of an as an effective, if not ideal, means of 
communicating the gospel. Unlike many other leaders of the Reformation including 
radical Reformers. Luther recognized that the weak-minded believers could benefit by 
religious objects, and welcomed the use of an in live making of a visual church designed 
to w in over the Christians of the medieval iconic piety at a time of difficult transition of 
the Reformation. 

Luther had an artist friend named Lucas Cranach the Elder, the court painter of the 
Saxony whose elector Frederick the Wise was friendly to the Refoimer. Through 
Cranach's art. which included oil paintings, relief sculptures, and altarpieees. the 
theology of Luther enjoyed the benefit of visual expressions that widely disseminated 
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Luther's teachings. Cranach's choice of the themes lie chose to work on clearly showed 
the influence of his friend Reformer: "Allegoiy of Law and the Gospel." ‘‘Hie Law and 
the Gospel." "Christ and the Adulteress." and "Christ Blessing the Children." The wort 
of Cranach and his shop in Wittenberg made the Saxony the seedbed of Protestant art 
from the late sixteenth to the early seventeenth eentuiy. 

Cranach's approach to painting over the years presented a telltale sign of the impact of 
the Reformation- An emotional piece of "Crucifixion" (c. 1500) w ould be representative 
of his earlier works, but after the Reformation was well under way. his paintings began 
portraying beautiful men and women and grand nature with exquisite, somewhat fanciful, 
details in contrast with live previous Gothic solemnity. 

Cranach's later an was in consonance with the Protestant desire for realism, which 
was paitially in reaction against live abstract representations of spiritual matters in Roman 
Catholicism. In the narrative presentation of the gospel account. Cranach sought the 
verisimilitude in the events he portrayed. His effort stood in contrast to the method of the 
earlier Catholic artists who included a series of events simultaneously in a single frame. 

Other artists of the Refoimation also sought realism and continued the artistic 
techniques of drawing that started with the Renaissance artists, who portrayed their 
conception of humanity as they were, sometimes all muscles and arms with no indication 
of emotion or thirst for spiritual liberation. Dllrer. who studied the perspeetival ait of 
realistic rendering, sought to draw the world with a high degree of realism, as he gave 
every feather of a biid and every leaf of a wild flower a detailed treatment. In the next 
century live quest for realism sent Rembrandt van Rijn to search for his model of Christ in 
the Jewish community in Amsterdam. 

In addition to realistic portrayals of biblical themes Cranach left a few portraits of 
Luther, which became the prototype for later artists, along with drawings of other 
Reformers and Protestant primes. Cranach's presentations undoubtedly helped the 
Refomiers' imssage to be received favorably by many in the tumultuous times of the 
sixteenth century. The portraits of Luther presented him as a pious monk, even a saint, 
who honored the Bible, in contrast to the satirical caricature of the monks of the late 
medieval time that couched the Catholic Church leaders in images of beasts and even 
demons. Cranach’s portrayals of the Reformers endowed them with the spiritual authority 
that pointed to the necessity of the breakup with Rome. 

JOHN CALVIN of the second generation of the Ref ormation did not see much 
benefit in artistic endeavors. He instituted a word-oriented service, which left little room 
for the need of art in worship. Calvin acknowledged live work of paintings and sculptures 
as God's gifts—as long as they were not venerated. In general, ait received a particularly 
cold shoulder in the areas governed by CALVINISM. More often than not. Calvinists, 
who cared particularly for an open Bible in a bare sanctuary, made more ardent 
iconoclasts than other Protestant traditions. Presbyterian churches have refrained from 
placing any religious objects in the church, and have preserved the structure of brightly 
lit. undecorated low ceilings of the sanctuary. The only religious object Calvin was 
prepared to allow was a plain cross. Accordingly, live historic Lafayette Presbyierian 
Church of Brooklyn. New York did not even have a cross in the sanctuary, and the 
renowned Tiffany glass outside the sanctuary portrayed live creation of the world. 

Calvin's theory of an was governed by ASCETICISM, following the Augustinian 
disdain of pleasures. The kind of pleasure Calvin delighted in discussing was God's 
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pleasure, and any pleasure a human being may receive had lo be through God's gift, 
whether it was music or ait. Calvin added another limit to the artistic pursuits. Under all 
circumstances, the objects of visual representation were limited to the things that did not 
exist in the physical world. Making images of an animal or a stone was banned as an 
activity that could easily slip into idolatry. 

From time to time the Reformers' suspicion toward art tiiggered violence. The 
absolute dependency on grace made the relics and the intercession of saints superfluous, 
and tire Protestant aesthetic pursuit was front time to time overtaken by iconoclasm. Tl»e 
fate of art in the period of the Reformation was made precarious by the iconoclastic 
writing of Karlstadt and the call of Zwingli for the destruction of idols. Riots and 
destruction of images erupted in the second quarter of the sixteenth century, and religious 
images were being destroyed, and the interiors of church buildings whitewashed. Luther, 
whose excommunication forced him into hiding, was reportedly compelled to come out 
to stop the smashing of stained glass windows. The second half of the sixteenth century 
displayed the decline of religious art. and in an interesting contrast tl>e court art gained 
the ascendancy. 

Art managed to survive Protestantism because it proved to be of use for live cause of 
the Reformation, even though it never recovered live privileged place it had enjoyed 
before. Because art illustrated the notions close to tike heart of the Reformation, and 
because the church buildings were designed and decorated in the light of the austere spirit 
of Protestantism, traditional themes were rendered in ways that showed the drastic 
change in theological thinking. For a remarkable example, whereas the medieval arts 
portrayed Christ as a man of sorrow marred and mutilated in the traditional ty pe of the 
dead man in Pieti. Cranach's "Man of Sorrow" in the alfarpiece in Meissen Cathedral 
presented Jesus on the cross as a figure who was up and alive with a hint of wound and 
with little blood showing. 


Art as a Language of Theological Discourses 

In Protestantism art was not always appreciated in its own right, as it was always a 
suspect for turning into something else the Protestant leaders dreaded. In the sixteenth 
century when live clarity of reality was being sought in the Word, art seemed to have too 
much ambiguity for comfort. Protestant art. however, proved itself as a keen observer of 
the teachings and practices of the Reformation. 

While Protestant leaders were engaged in writing documents that would voice then 
new. or renewed, theology. Protestant art entered the foray by participating in theological 
discourses of the time through symbolic images. When the leaders of the Reformation 
underscored live SALVATION by God's grace alone —sola graiia —Protestant art offered 
a visual representation of God's grace. When live pulpit took up the central place in the 
house of worship, live paintings of the pulpit gave expression to the emerging identity of 
the sola scri/Hum of Protestantism. When Luther and Calvin retained BAPTISM and the 
LORD S SUPPER as SACRAMENTS, because they arc endorsed by the biblical text, the 
paintings of these liturgical events illustrated their importance in Protestant traditions. 

The Reformers who called for the return to the Bible noted that live biblical literature 
recognized the sinful nature of humanity, while at live same time observing the 
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persistence in God’s gratuitous grace, which alone could redeem like sinful humanity 
front the hopeless fate of damnation. When the Reformers preached the teaching of the 
efficacy of God's grace alone to bring salvation to humanity, the Protestant paintings of 
the biblical tltentes on forgiveness drove home the point of God’s gratuitous graee. It was 
the Reformation theology of forgiveness that permeated Cranach's "Christ and the 
Adulteress." The painting featured a gathering of religious leaders, who offered nothing 
but condemnation, and Cranach's brush added live tint of a demonic side to those who 
gathered to bring charge against live woman caught in the ad of adultery in John 8. 
Cranach showcased Luther's theology of salvation by Christ's forgiving grace alone, 
without which there was no possibility of deliverance. In the subsequent seventeenth 
century the Protestant theology of sola gratia found its expression in the epic of JOHN 
MILTON'S Paradise Lost and the paintings of Rembrandt. In 'The Risen Christ 
Appearing to Mary Magdalene" the Dutch artist juxtaposed light and darkness in an 
effort to portray live grace that saved live world out of tl>e shadow of death. 

PURITANISM in New England did not show a penchant for art. and Puritans had only 
hare necessities for survival. They. too. demonstrated their theological stance with what 
they had to create for their religious life. Puritans designed meeting houses that had far 
too simple a structure to he called churches, and built them to k*ok nearly identical from 
any direction because it was the place where worshippers gathered from all directions. 
Often live building had many w indow s so that it would have ample light inside because it 
was the beacon of the gospel. 

When Protestant ORTHODOXY arose in the seventeenth century, the formulation of 
orthodox doctrine had its corollary with live emergence of the Baroque art. which 
appealed to senses and flourished among Catholics. Baroque art was partially in response 
to live Protestant lack of emphasis on art. as well as to the court an style that arose in the 
wake of live Renaissance and the Reformation and was not suitable for church an. In the 
silent debate with the emotional Baroque art. the Protestant-minded Dutch artists of the 
seventeenth century drew the daily life of serene honors. Johannes Vermeer's famous 
paintings of domestic life captured the monvents of God’s grace in tike commonality of 
daily activities. The receding light in his paintings reproduced artistically the combination 
of the revelatory power of live transcendence with the immanent response of the human 
mind. His approach described the world as it was. rather than prescribing live world as it 
ought to be. 

Protestant esthetics surged in the sermons of JONATHAN EDWARDS of 
eighteenth-century America. Edwards underscored that one could experience the world 
by sense in all its wonder and horror, and elaborated his conviction passionately in 
"Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God." Whereas humans invited God’s anger. God 
responded to the corrupt situations of humanity with benevolence. Edwards's writings 
created literary space that could provoke profound emotions, hut Calvinism offered little 
provision for artistic rendering of the renewed religious feeling. 

The Great Awakening (see AWAKENINGS), however, contributed to the opening of 
a window of imagination toward feeling and revelation that found their inroad into 
nineteenth-century ROMANTICISM. The Romantic artists believed that, as FRIEDRICH 
SCHLE1ERMACHER expounded, a human being had the capacity of “feeling” God’s 
presence and work. The Romanticist passion found its earlier expression in the works of 
PRERAPHAEL1TES who came together in 1848 to form the Pre-Raphaelite Brothethood 
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(PRB). The group included William Holman Hum. John Everett Millais, and Dame 
Gabriel Rosseni. They rejected artificial academicism under the banner of troth to nature, 
and expressed religious feeling and ethical sincerity in a straightforward manner, 
rendering the pictures with detailed exactitude and blight colors. 

Protestant ail in the era of Romanticism found a monxrnt of private visions rich in 
emotion in the paintings of Henry Fuseli and WILLIAM BLAKE. Although their 
paintings showed some distance from established religion. Blake's "Illustrations of tire 
Book of Job" and "Ancient of Days" have been rated as a honest exploration for a 
profoundly individual experience of the divine being. In the twenty-two engravings for 
the book of Job he began with tire portrayal of the satanic side of the deity and proceeded 
to declare the artistic triumph of redemption in Christ. 

Blake, who preferred to deal with imaginative objects rather than with natural ones, 
believed that imagination was a means to perceive God. He drew rather than painted 
because he considered line drawing capable of giving expression to the infinite. He gave 
art a role in which it could redeem the world from arrogant rationalism and acquisitive 
materialism 

In America the Romantic quest for religious moments in art was palpable in the 
paintings of tire Hudson River School of nineteenth-century America, which included 
Thomas Cole. Asher B. Durand. Jasper Cropsey. and Frederic Church. Whereas the 
textbook approach to drawing regarded the horizon or the vanishing point on the canvas 
as the place to start live work of imagination, tire Hudson River School used the ending 
point to begin its referential posture to a world beyond. Light was shown to emanate from 
the point where it was presumed to disappear, and created ample bright space on the 
canvas. Tire light represented God’s grace. As the light shone, salvation was offered as 
God's free gift. 

Thomas Cole regarded art as an imitation of the Creator who brought into being peace 
out of chaos. In his "View from Mount Holyoke. Northampton. Massachusetts, after a 
Thunderstorm" (The Oxbow ). Cole drew a picture of a wilderness after a storm. As a 
world of conflict was moving out after the storm, the artist on tire border of the 
w ilderness could see the mountain with a piece of writing in Hebrew. ShaJJai. the oldest 
name of God in the Hebrew Bible, commonly, if erroneously, translated as the Almighty. 

Durand's work was marked by its Calvinistic tone of soli Jeo Gloria. He refused to 
give tire central role to humans because the sovereignty of God was the key. His 
exclusion of humans was so extensive that critics found him lacking social sensitivity. 

In his painting of Cotopaxi. Church portrayed a mountain with a volcanic activity, 
which unmistakably pointed to Mount Sinai. He rendered a vision of a God wlrom one 
could sense in his paintings of "Tire Heart of the Andes" or "Above the Clouds at 
Sunrise.” Church's pastor was HORACE BUSHNELL. who believed that human 
existence was filled with the mystery of the divine and the possibility of experiencing 
God. Undoubtedly, it was Bushncll's theology that showed up in Church's paintings. 

The artworks of tire Hudson River School contained a narrative, especially an 
allegorical nairative. Little wonder that the Hudson River artists took to the images in 
JOHN BIJNYAN'S The Pilgrim's Progress. Their approach to the striking beauty of 
nature in its glory was seen in Robin Williams's movie What Dreams May Come, which 
portrayed the devastation of tragedy along with the hope of the colorful celestial realm. 
The motion picture included credit to Church. Durand, and Cole. 
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Most of ihc Hudson Rivet artists painted the American wilderness. The American icon 
of wilderness in their paintings represented both the harsh reality and the serene world. It 
was a place where human beings could he left to wander around, or a place where 
transcendence and immanence could come together. Sometimes the American wilderness 
in these paintings was called American Eden. Tire Hudson River artists indulged in the 
loss of paradise. At the same time they reached for the world of illumination, which could 
be found only as one abandoned the postures of selfreliance of human pride. In a 
profound way. if unwittingly, the paintings operated w ith the dynamics of a sermon in tire 
Protestant churches, as they moved from despair to hope. They re-created the dreary 
reality, which made the need of salvation clear. They welcomed the gift of God's grace 
and drew it on the canvas. 

Protestant art as a medium of theological formation continued to seek its authentic 
place in a world that emphasized literary clarity. Where beautiful words were valued, 
literature flourished, as one could observe in tire world of Elizabethan and subsequent 
English literature. Emphasis on literature might offer partial explanation for the relative 
paucity of art in the English-speaking world, whereas Protestant ail bloomed in the 
Dutch-speaking world, with an exception of the Hudson River School of nineteenth- 
century New York. Even there, interestingly enough, the area that witnessed the 
flowering of art had a historical connection w ith the Dutch culture. 


Painting by Faith Alone 

In Protestant theology, because salvation was through God's grace alone, the only proper 
response was FAITH. Typically Protestantism cited Romans 3:28 in support of this 
doctrine: "For we hold that a person is justified by faith apart from works prescribed by 
the law" (NRSV). In his translation Luther added the word "alone" to make it by faith 
alone: hence, sola f'ule. This theological posture of mla fide constituted tire core of the 
Reformation faith along with sola scrlpiura and sola Riulia. 

From the very start tire Reformation theology of tola fide made its appearance in art. 
As early as the sixteenth century. Cranach and his shop focused on the theme of Jesus 
welcoming children. Cranach’s portrayal of "Christ Blessing tire Children" featured little 
ones who offered nothing but trust and warmth toward Christ and other follow children. 
Most of the young ones in the painting displayed curious intensity to Christ holding one 
baby in his arms and tending another on a cushion, while other little ones were busy 
either playing with one another or adoring their mother. A response that required work on 
the pain of damnation was nowhere in sight on the painting. Tire theme based on Mark 
10:14 had not received the attention Cranach gave to it. Tire thente was also in support of 
the infant baptism that Luther continued in contrast with the Anabaptists. 

As Protestantism refused to grant any significance to works of faith for salvation, art 
lost a patron that used to turn to it for penance and devotion, although tire freedom of 
grace also opened a new pathway for art. which now could pursue beauty apart from any 
ecclesiastical use. One could cite John Ruskin's intense pursuit of truth in the paintings. 
For Ruskin. a Calvinist, art had no independent value other than pointing to the spiritual 
meaning of nature. He was always skeptical of attempts to draw a face of Christ because 
he believed that the divine attributes could not be captured by a painting. Ruskin did not 
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believe lhal Ihe main function of religious ait was to serve piety, but to point to the 
beauty of live world. God was in the beauty of the artistic form. His renderings of biblical 
stories did not agree with the text in live Bible, which did not seem to trouble him. 


Art of Protest in Protestantism 

In spite of the ambiguous relationship between THEOLOGY and aesthetics, ail struck its 
root in Protestantism, given that it served as a persuasive means of illustration of the 
Scriptures and the theology of reform movement. Because the word 'Protestant'* 
originally meant those who stood for a cause. Protestant an also participated in the 
voicing of protesting spirit in church and society. The undecorated walls of the church 
buildings were not meant to be a sign of lack of aitistic sensitivity, either; it was 
supposed to make a point that could not be made with tiaditional religious images that in 
the Re forme is' estimation turned into objects of woiship. Once the point of protest was 
made. Protestant art did not necessarily feel compelled to maintain the bare walls. Later 
in the nineteenth centuiy. Protestant churches began reclaiming the decorative interiors in 
places of worship, sometimes borrowing motifs from Catholic churches. One could find 
such a trace in the Lutheian Basilica in Berlin and St. John the Divine in New York, 
whose structure, left unfinished, displayed combination of By/antine and Gothic 
elements. In a comparable fashion the churches in England saw the increased use of 
rituals and art in worship during the OXFORD MOVEMENT that brought live renewal of 
Catholic faith and practice in the nineteenth century. 

The spirit of protest made its appearance in oilier woiks that represented social 
spirituality. These included the avant-garde expressionism of late nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century* Europe, the abolitionist drawings of nineteenth-century America, and 
the artwoiks that called for economic justice and global peace in the twentieth century. 
Although not limited to the Protestant camps, feminist aitworks contributed to raising 
consciousness concerning the traditional role of genders, and transferring women to the 
foreground in art and society. 

Protestant an. however, was not always critical of society. In live arena of popular 
culture in America. Protestant ait reflected the ethos of INDIVIDUALISM and 
materialism as well. In the best-known example of Protestant art. Warner Sallman's 
portrayals of Christ—often referred to as icons of American Protestantism— 
communicated the intimacy of individual salvation and had a wide appeal to Evangelical 
taste, as well a type of marketable Christianity with a material Christ. His portrayal of 
Christ sought some distance from either Christ the mother of the medieval times or Christ 
the ruler of other times including live great nineteenth century of mission. For modem 
tniKs Sallman’s paintings of Christ oll'ered fascination at a time when religious 
sensitivity was hungry for images of Christ away from the extremes of the emasculated 
feeble Christ and the sentimental supemtan Messiah, even though the multivalent 
religious sensitivity of the multicultural world might not so easily find peace with the 
icon of American Protestantism. 
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Art of Alternative Imagination 

PAUL TILLICH argued (hat artistic symbols could open up a world in which the ultimate 
concern of human existence could he raised and pursued. He posited four levels in which 
ait and religion could relate to each other: (I) art that did not deal with religion, hut with 
general human existence: for example, impressionistic artists including Monet and 
Renoir: <2| ait that did deal with ultimate concern, but stopped at showing human 
unhelmllch finitude: for example. Van Gogh. Picasso, and Chagall: <3) religious an that 
posed no existential challenge, and therefore ended up being incligious: for example. 
Sallman: (4> an religious both in style and in content that provided the correlation 
between existence and theology: for example. Grllnewald's "Crucifixion.” which Tillich 
called live greatest German picture ever painted. An on the founh level could 
communicate the ultimate to lire churches—only if they knew what to look for. 

In retrospect the Protestant religion may not have been a most welcoming home for 
an. Even where art was permitted, it was marginalized as a cultural activity that would 
never occupy the essential place in the life of the church. Nevertheless. Protestant an 
thrived in its own unique ways. Where tire theological orientation of salvation by grace 
alone and by faith alone created suspicion toward art. Protestantism enabled anists to 
work on different objects of imagination and to identify alternative approaches to 
aesthetic representations. In tire area of popular religious art Protestantism provided 
artistic space in which renderings of biblical and religious themes could be experimented 
within tire light of cultural amalgamation, as one could observe in the mesiizaje of 
religious ait in Latin America and tire portrayals of black Christ in African American 
communities. 

In the final analysis Protestantism did not so much block artistic developments as it 
redirected the focus and tire course of artistic pursuits in history . One could observe the 
impact of the release of the demands of doctrine in tire paintings of Haas Holbein the 
Younger of sixteenth-century Basel. His paintings showed ambivalence toward the ideas 
of the Reformation. Like other artists of his era. he experimented with observation of 
physical reality, and drew a rotting body in "Dead Christ in tire Tomb" (1521). Around 
1530 he decided to abandon religious painting altogether. 

GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL has commonly been credited for defining 
the vocation of art as an expression of tire spirit of its lime (Ztiigehi). Protestant ait has 
not only reflected the philosophical and aesthetic spirits of its historical tines, but also 
facilitated tire formation of the Zeitgeist. An in Protestantism gave expression to the spirit 
of Protestantism, as it illustrated tire biblical text on grace and faith, as it portrayed the 
pulpit and the table of communion at the center of the life of the church, and as it pursued 
the beauty of the w orld unhampered by the doctrines of the church. 

See also Architecture. Church: Nature 
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ASBURY, FRANCIS (1745-1816) 

Methodist bishop. Francis Asbury was born to Joseph and Elizabeth Asbury on August 
19 or 20 of 1745. about four miles north of Bimiingham. England. Alth<»ugh both 
Elizabeth and Joseph were affectionately caring parents, pioviding a deeply religious 
home life for young Franky. it was Elizabeth who seemed to have taken the greatest care 
and time in nurturing him on Scripture and the deeper matters of God. At lire age of six 
he was fluently leading the Scriptures. Later. Asbury would recall in his Journal. "I 
learned from my parents a certain form of words for prayer, and I well remember my 
mother strongly urged my father to family reading and prayer; the singing of psalms was 
much practiced by them both" (Journal. 1:720). 

Many of Asbury's biographers have deenvd that the earlier formative years, while he 
was at home, would prove to offer some of the most important education he would 
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receive. Just exactly when FTancis was sent to school is unknown, but it is known that his 
formal education abruptly ended before tire age of ten. Excessive beating by his tutor 
Arthur Taylor was not the kind of motivation to learning that would keep tire young lad in 
school. Again, in his Journal, Asbury would recall his early childhood struggles at 
school: 


My foible was the ordinary foible of children—fondness for play, but 1 
abhorred mischief and wickedness, although my mates were amongst the 
vilest of the vile for lying, swearing, fighting, and whatever else boys of 
their age and evil habits were likely to be guilty of: from such society 1 
very often returned home uneasy and melancholy, and although driven 
away by my better principles, still 1 would return hoping to find happiness 
where I never found it. Sometimes 1 was much ridiculed, and called 
Methodist Parson, because my mother invited any people who had the 
appearance of religion to her house. (Journal. 1:720i 

Asbury's last traveling companion. John Wesley Bond, conveyed what may be one of the 
earliest known occurrences of God’s indelible providence, on young Francis: 

The Bishop’s Father being a gardener by trade, used to put up his 
gardening tools, consisting of long shears, pruning saws. hoes, rakes, etc. 
in this place (a room attached to the house). One day Francis (the only 
soni was left in this upper room, nor was his danger thought of until his 
Father, called to his Mother said. "Where is the Lad: I heard him cry." His 
mother ran into the room and found he had crawled into a hole in the floor 
and fallen through. But by the kind providence of God the gardening tools 
had been recently removed, and a larger boiler nearly filled with ashes put 
in their place, into which Ire fell: this broke his fall, or tire world most 
probably would have been forever deprived of the labours of Bishop 
Asbury. (Bull 1965:10) 

The constant sense of God’s providence in young Asbury's life w ould grow stronger w ith 
the years. After all. young Franky would grow up in a home where devotional meetings. 
Bible studies and prayer meetings were more the norm than the exception. Asbury’s first 
recollection of religious awakening began around the age of seven, whereby he Iregan to 
regularly read the Scripture. At the age of thirteen, a "traveling shoe maker who called 
himself a Baptist" (Bull 1965.25) was influential in another religious awakening. Bond 
records Asbury’s recollections: 

He held prayer meetings in our neighborhood, and my Mother who was a 
praying woman, and ready to encourage any one who appeared to wish to 
do good: invited him to hold a prayer-meeting at My Father s house. At 
that meeting I was convinced there was some thing more in religion than I 
bad ever been acquainted with. And at one of these meetings, held by this 
man. 1 obtained that comfort 1 had been seeking. (Bull 1965:25) 
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Gradually, along with the influence of Alexander Mather. Asbury would find greater 
assurance in his spiritual awakening and full devotion to God. 

I was then about fifteen: [says Asbury) and. young as I was. the word of 
God soon nude deep impressions on my heart, which brought me to Jesus 
Christ, who graciously justified my guilty soul through faith in his 
precious blood: and soon showed me the excellency and necessity of 
holiness. About sixteen I experienced a marvelous display of the grace of 
God. which some might think was full sanctification, and was indeed very 
happy.....At about seventeen I began to hold some public meetings: and 
between seventeen and eighteen began to exltort and preach. (Journal. 
1:124-1251 

Between the ages of seventeen and twenty. Asbury began his preaching venture at his 
mother's devotional nwetings and in and around Birmingham. England. Eventually, after 
three or four years of routine preaching. Asbury traveled to London (August 1767) for 
admission, on a trial basis, to live Methodist Conference. The following summer, he was 
admitted into "full connection" of live Methodist Conference in Bristol. From this 
conference, he would be stationed at Colchester as a "circuit rider." Four years later, after 
having expressed a strong desire to visit America, the Methodist Conference, in Bristol, 
on Tuesday. August 6. 1771. granted that desire and appointed Asbury to America. 

On Wednesday. September 4. 1771 Francis Asbury and Richard Wright, the two 
appointees of the Methodist Conference, set sail from the port of Pill near Bristol for 
America and landed on the shores of Philadelphia on Sunday. October 27. 1771. Upon 
arrival w ith a heart full of hope and vision. Asbury reflected on his first droughts: "When 
I came near the American shore, my very heart melted within me. to think from whence I 
came, where I was going, and what I was going about" (Journal. 1:7). The very next day 
Asbury preached his fust sermon in America. 

At tire end of Asbury's first full year on tire circuit in America, he would l>e 
confronted to the core of his identity as an itinerant preacher with tire very problems and 
issues that would eventually become the very making of his genius and legacy. The lack 
of adherence to the General Rule*, poor organization, and lack of method for how to 
plant METHODISM in tire colonies, as well as the omission of ordinances in the 
Methodist Societies, were just a few of the kinds of problems and issues that would show 
how capable Asbury was in bringing cohesion to tire Methodist Societies. 

Some of those problems would be resolved in 17&4. when JOHN WESLEY appointed 
Asbury and THOMAS COKE as joint superintendents. Asbury. however, would insist 
that the Conference of Methodist preach-ers ratify his appointment. Against Wesley's 
wishes. Asbury assumed the title of bishop. 

Asbury was indefatigable in his itinerancy and preaching. Despite his numerous 
ailments and ill health throughout a good portion of his life. Asbury relentlessly pushed 
on in his preaching and disciplined use of time for tire spread of the Gospel thiough 
preaching. Undoubtedly Asbury more than Coke was tire dominant shaping force in 
American Methodism. 

Confidence in America's bishop should come as no surprise when one understands 
that of all Wesley’s appointees. Asbury chose to remain in America during the 
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Revolutionary War whereas most of the English itinerants returned home. After a long 
process of internal soul searching Asbury had begun to identify with the emerging birth 
of the American nation, although that would not mean that Asbury would always stand in 
agr eement with the ethos of America, especially w hen it came to the issue of SLAVERY. 
Initially Asbury openly condemned slavery, but when confronted with the harshness of 
slavery in the deep South, and with what an inflexible stand against slavery might do to 
the conference, he acquiesced and made a distinction between saving souls and liberating 
bodies. 


We are defrauded of great numbers by the pains that are taken to keep the 
blacks from us: their masters are afraid of the influence of our principles. 

Would not an amelioration in the condition and treatment of slaves have 
produced more practical good to the poor Africans, than any attempt at 
their emancipation? (Journal. 2:591) 

Francis Asbury died at George Arnold's farm in Spotsylvania tncar Fredericksburg). 
Virginia on March 31. 1816 (Bull 1965:7). On October 15. 1924. president Calvin 
Coolidge. who considered Asbury as "one of live builders of our nation." unveiled an 
equestrian statue of Francis Asbury. The inscription on the statue reads: 'His courageous 
journeying through each village and settlement from 1771 to 1816 greatly promoted 
patriotism, education, morality and religion in the American Republic." 

See also Circuit Rider: Itineracy: Methodism. North America 
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ASCETICISM 


When applied to religion, asceticism may be broadly defined as acts and attitudes of 
world-renunciation and self-discipline taken up for the sake of ivligious goals. The 
sociologist MAX WEBER famously argued for the existence of a paiticularly Pmtestant 
form of ‘innerworldly'' asceticism. Weber claimed that where most fomts of asceticism 
involved flight from the world, the Protestant idea of tire calling placed the 
woildrenouncing impulse of asceticism within the roles and structures of ordinary life. 
Weber argued further that SECULARIZATION transformed Protestant asceticism into 
the driving spirit of modem capitalism. Subsequent arguments for and against Weber’s 
theory highlight the importance of understanding varieties of ascetic behavior in their 
diverse historical contexts. 


Origins and Definitions 

Although any definition of asceticism will likely be controversial, the term when applied 
to religion has come to suggest a range of acts and attitudes of world-renunciation and 
self-discipline through which religious practitioners seek to approach certain transcendent 
goals. World-renunciation and self-discipline generally involve some degree of rejection 
of tlse world or worldly things and chastisement of the body or of live self more broadly 
understood. At live same time, the world and tike body ate live vehicles for the 
performance of asceticism. 

The term asceiicbm is derived from live Greek aiketis. a word that originally signified 
rigorous athletic or military "training." In ancient Greek philosophical discourse, the 
meaning of askew broadened over time to indicate a training of mind and soul as well as 
body, with moral or spiritual goals. The origins of a particularly Christian ascetic theory 
and practice have been hotly contested. One strand of Pmtestant interpretation has denied 
the presence of asceticism in the BIBLE, especially the New Testament, arguing that 
ascetic currents entered the Christian tradition at a later date, perhaps through the 
influence of Greek culture. Some biblical scholars have questioned this assertion, 
however, arguing that both ascetic and antiascetic currents may be found in the earliest 
Christian literature. 

By late antiquity ascetic ideas and practices such as fasting and CELIBACY were 
clearly visible within early Christianity, and the role of asceticism in the holy life was 
much debated. Tl»e development of MONASTICISM provided an institutional setting for 
the practice of Christian asceticism that flourished throughout like medieval period. At the 
same tinxr. some Christian ascetics followed alternate paths, from the solitary anchorite to 
the wandering mendicant friar. Even though some forms of asceticism were condemned 
as heresy by Christian authorities, nevertheless a diversity of ascetic theories and 
prac tices remained. 
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A Rilonnalion Debate 

In the second decade of tl>e sixteenth century. MARTIN I.UTHHR inaugurated what 
would become the Protestant rejection of certain ascetic traditions, arguing that Catholic 
ascetic theory and practice flew in the face of both human nature and divine will. Luther 
claimed that the Catholic theory that merit might be acquired through acts of ascetic 
renunciation wrongly credited human works, rather than God's GRACE, for bringing 
about tl»e SALVATION of believers. Luther insisted further that traditional ascetic 
practices, most prominently celibacy and monastic vows, interposed human inventions in 
place of institutions ordained by God. such as MARRIAGE and the calling or 
VOCATION. Subsequent reformers, particularly JOHN CALVIN, expanded this 
conception of the calling and placed it at the center of the Christian life lived in 
fulfillment of God’s will. Most Protestant theologians, however, still advocated world- 
renunciation and self-discipline as crucial parts of the Christian life. Luther and Calvin 
both promoted redefinitions of celibacy, chastity, selfmortification. and other 
fundamentals of the ascetic tradition even as they denounced asceticism's Catholic forms. 


Protestant Asceticism 

The concept of the vocation or calling, particularly its Calvinist variant, was crucial to 
Max Weber’s account of ascetic Protestantism and its relation to modern capitalism. In 
The Protestant Ethic and the SpinI of Capitalism, first published in 1904-1905. Weber 
argued that the Calvinist conception of the calling demanded both rigor of work and 
austerity of life in fulfillment of God’s will. An unintended consequence of this 
combination of rigor and austerity, which Weber called the ‘ Protestant ethic." was the 
accumulation of capital. Gradually. Weber asserted, the Protestant ethic came unmoored 
from its religious goals, but the habits it had inculcated continued to be passed on in 
cultures formed by the Calvinist tradition. This secularized Protestant ethic became the 
spirit" of modern capitalism, now promoting the accumulation of capital as a good in its 
own right rather than as a sign of God’s approval, as Weber argued it had been for the 
later Calvinists. 

Historians of Protestantism have offered diverse responses to Weber, arguing over 
whether and why it may be useful to speak of aspects of the Protestant tradition as 
ascetic. Proponents of the concept of Protestant asceticism suggest that it illumines 
continuities between Protestant ideology and practice and the medieval Christian tradition 
from which it grew. Opponents emphasize the sixteenth-century Protestant rejection of 
medieval Catholic ascetic theory and practice to argue that the foundations of 
Protestantism are profoundly antiascetic. Tire theological diversity of Protestantism 
(LUTHERANISM. CALVINISM. ANGLICANISM. Radical Reformation! also raises 
the question of the need for greater specificity. The concept of Protestant asceticism has 
provided a useful window into continuities with medieval Catholicism that polemic on 
both sides has tended to obscure. At the same time the ascetic theory and practice of the 
Protestant tradition did not originate apart from tl>e sixteenth-century Protestant rejection 
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of certain aspects of the Catholic tradition. Any theory of Protestant asceticism must 
therefore take this aspeci of its origins into account. 
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DEBORAH K.MARCUSE 


ASIAN THEOLOGY 


Christianity in Asia has a history as long as (he history of Christianity that began in the 
land of Jesus' s birth in tire first century. It is. however, in the second half of the twentieth 
century that theology in Asia came to develop, first dutifully paying respect to Western 
church traditions and schools of theological thought, then boldly striking out on its own 
to manifest its originality and creativeness. 

For Christian theology in Asia as well as for tl>c world of Asia 1945 was a decisive 
year. In that year tire World War II that devastated the Western civilization that had been 
shaped by Christianity came to an end. In tire same year the Pacific War that rendered 
countless homes in ruins and millions of people dead in Asia came to a grinding halt. As 
the Western domination of Asia and the colonization of Asian peoples began to retreat, 
nation-building began in earnest in many Asian nations that had gained political 
independence. Women and men of Asia regained the sense of their own history. Their 
creative power for aits and literature was released from its captivity. Moreover, the 
resurgence of their eenturies-old cultures and religions revitalized their cultural and 
religious activities: it also reclaimed the allegiance of the great majority of the people of 
Asia for their traditional faiths and morals. 

While all this was happening, most Christians in Asia and their leaders watched as 
bystanders, aloof and bewildered. On the whole they were defensive, separating 
themselves from what was happening around them. Most of them, regardless of their 
Christian affiliations and backgrounds, drew a clear line between the church and the 
world around the church. They were taught to believe that the church had no business 
beyond its four walls. In what they believed and how they practiced their faith, they were 
very much a pan of the Christian traditions they had inheiited from the West, from 
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church ARCHITECTURE to WORSHIP and of course 10 THEOLOGY. Christian 
theology ' n particular did not grow and develop beyond what had been imported front the 
West. It was uncritical adlterencc to the Western theological tenets only with varied 
emphases and nuances. In the process tlte Spirit was internalized and domesticated as the 
power bringing about personal SALVATION. 

Since the year 1945 Christian theology has entered a new day. It has started a process 
of growth and development. It is a process bound not only to affect what Christians in 
Asia believe and how they practice Christian faith, but to reshape their experience of 
what God is doing in Asia. With different degrees of success Christian theology has 
crossed tlse line drawn between the church and the world of Asia in which Christianity 
came to stay. It has begun to cast its eyes on vast resources available in Asia—historical, 
social, cultural, and religious—resources that are not related to the Christianity that had 
come from beyond Asian shores. Christian theology has awakened from its innocence 
and begun to gr apple with w hat Christian faith means and what it stands for in its adopted 
lands. In this process of exploration and reorientation Christian theology will have to 
come face to face with Jesus, tlte very origin and heart of their faith, and wrestle with the 
meaning of his message and ministry in the world of Asia with many cultures and 
religions different from tlte culture and religion represented by Christianity in the West. 

Just as the history of development in other fields of human activity and endeavor. 
Christian theology in Asia as a process of growth and development has had several 
stages. It has gone through tlte stages of adoption and imitation, accommodation and 
adaptation, contextualization and indigenization. deconstruction and reconstruction, 
culminating in the Christian theology grown out of the interactions between the stories of 
women and men in tlte BIBLE and the stories of women and men in Asia. It does not 
mean that these stages follow a chronological order, with one stage coming to an end to 
be succeeded by the next one. These stages in tlte process of growth and development 
often overlap one with the other, with the seed of the subsequent stage sown in tlte 
previous stage. A particular orientation can. however, be discerned in each stage in the 
process, the orientation that proves to be inadequate and thus gives way to the orientation 
in the next stage. 


Adoption and Imitation 

When children begin at an early age to practice Chinese calligraphy, they arc instructed 
to copy Chinese characters written by master calligraphers over and over again until the 
characters they reproduce hear some resemblance to those of master calligraphers. With 
this painstaking ground work, some of the children will grow up to become master 
ealligraphers themselves. Christian theology attempted in the nineteenth century and in 
the first half of the twentieth century was largely similar to tlte practice of Chinese 
calligraphy. 

Christianity in those days was a foreign religion, a religion from the West. Very few 
original efforts were made to express Christian faith in a different way. As a matter of 
fad. deviation from tlte traditional formulations of faith, ways of worship, and HYMNS 
sung at the worship serv ice was considered to be deviation from the Christian truth. What 
was taught at theological schools was the wholesale adoption of Christian-ity and 
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adherence 10 ii was considered to be a mailer of primary imporlance. What dominated the 
theological discussion was different schools of Western theological thoughts and 
different theological emphases of diverse confessions and DENOMINATIONS. Christian 
mission, understood almost totally as efforts to evangelize people of Asia, had priority 
over theology. What concerned Chiistian theology in Asia in this adoption and imitation 
stage was not so much exploration of God's saving activity among people of Asia as the 
increase of the number of Christians and churches in Asia. Christian mission was the 
overriding preoccupation over and above all other interests. 

Christian theology in Asia at this stage was an imitation theology. This was not only 
true of the fundamentalist Christianity that still exerts influence on many Christians and 
churehcs today, but also true of its more "liberal'' counterparts. Natives of prominent 
Western theologians were invoked, and their writings occupied bookshelves of the library 
and adorned the study of theological teachers. Theological debates at this stage were 
debates of Western theologians by proxy. It was very easy to identify theological centers 
in the West where most Asian theologians had done their advanced theological studies. 


Accommodation and Adaptation 

It became clear, however, that the “soil and water" of Asia proved to be not entirely 
hospitable to the Christianity that grew and developed in other "soil and water." It was 
discovered that unless Christianity acclimatized itself to the vastly different natural 
environments, it would remain a foreign religion in its adopted land: to this day 
Christianity in Asia still largely remains a foreign religion in the eyes of most people 
outside the Christian church. It was a matter of necessity that Christian theology had to 
set in motion the process of accommodation and adaptation. 

Accommodation and adaptation were taking place almost unaware even to the firm 
believers in the "purity" of the Chiistian faith as the Bible was being rendered into live 
vernacular. Some Bible translators knew better. They knew that language is a universe of 
meaning rooted in the cultural tradition and religious faith of the people who speak it. 
When the Bible was rendered into the local language, the message it contains reached its 
hearers and readers not always the way it was intended by its translators. The message of 
the Bible heard was already adapted and accommodated to the world of meaning that had 
shaped the local community for ages. Theology, diverting from Western expressions of 
faith, was subtly in live making among Christian converts at live grass roots level, largely 
unnoticed by many of those engaged in theological efforts in Asia. 

Not so subtle were some theological efforts made, for example, in INDIA and 
CHINA, to express Christian faith in relation to local realities and idioms. Both India and 
China, among many Asian countries, have developed most sophisticated philosophical 
systems, elaborate religious traditions, and complex ethical codes. There was no lack of 
concepts, ideas, and idioms for Christian usage, and some theological efforts were made 
to express what Christianity believed and taught in those concepts and idioms. The 
concept of "heaven" in China, for instance, was adapted to Christian use as a personal 
God involved in human affairs. "Filial piety." the backbone of Confucian ethics, was 
stressed as essential for Christianity to gain the hearts of Chinese people. In India 
Hinduism was thought to be compatible with Christianity and terms such as dhuma 
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(cosmic law), satyagrului (iruih force), oi bluiku Idcvoiion) found their way imo 
Christianity. As Chiistian theology ventured out into tire world outside Christianity in this 
way. it had to make it clear that even though form and language might change, the 
substance of tire Christian tmth would not change. It proved wrong, however. How it was 
wrong became the hotly debated issue in the ensuing years. The issue continues to be 
debated passionately in the churches and in theological schools in Asia today. Christian 
theology in Asia at this stage of accommodation and adaptation succeeded only in a kind 
of hybrid theology that did little justice culver to Chiistian theology or to the other 
religions. 


Contextualuation and Indigenization 

In retrospect theie was a positive side to tire attempts at accommodation and adaptation. 
These attempts taught many Christian theologians in Asia to lake their Asian contexts 
seriously, and not just to use them as means and instruments of communicating the 
Christian faith. Unfortunately, this instrumental approach to cultures and religions still 
prevails among many Christian churches and theological circles in Asia today. Its chief 
concern is not to explote theological meanings embedded in those cultures and religions 
unrelated to Christianity, but to familiarize themselves with the religious idioms and 
cultural fonns so that they can better communicate the Christian gospel they hold to be 
unique and absolute. 

However, cracks were already made in the theological dams constructed by Christian 
theology in the previous times. With new awareness of the historical, cultural, and 
religious situations fundamentally different from those from which Christianity came. 
Christian theology in Asia began to take a course of its own. moving to another stage in 
the process of giowth and development, even though it was still at an embryonic stage. 

What dawned on Chiistian theological efforts in Asia at this stage is as follows: if the 
message of the Bible allowed itself to be planted in Western soil to give birth to what is 
known as Western theology, there is mi reason why live same message of the Bible would 
not allow itself to be planted in Asian soil to give birth to Christian theology in Asia. In 
the midst of such theological effoit. however, it was still assumed that the message of the 
Bible remained unchanged, even though the social-political and cultural-religious 
situations the gospel had entered wete different from those of the Bible and of the West. 

Christian theology developed in this way was thought to be indigenous to Asia. 
Because Asia consists of a great diversity of situations. Chiistian theology was bound to 
take diverse shapes, si/cs. and colors, although the message was believed to remain 
unchanged—live message that Jesus was the only sav ior of the world and for the people 
of Asia. The awareness of Asia being different from the West paved the way for the 
growth and development of Christian theology in the next stage. Even though live central 
asseition of Christian faith was believed to remain the same. Christian theology in Asia 
came to have more and more local flavors and tastes, making itself more appealing to the 
theological appetite of Christians and more accessible to the local people unfamiliar with 
the history of Christianity in the West. What happened at this stage is that Christian 
theology came to be more contextualized and indigeni/cd at least in form, although not 
always in contents. 
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Deconstruction and Reconstruction 

It is (o be expected, however, that when the form changes, the contents expressed through 
the changed and changing form cannot remain unchanged for ever. Chiistian theology in 
Asia thus entered the stage of deconstruction and reconsuuction. It was the stage in 
which Christian theology finally began to grow and develop in the temis not dictated by 
otheis but infoimed by the historical realities people of Asia have to face in their daily 
lives. It has to learn to speak out of the world of Asia as well as out of the world of the 
Bible. What proved to be a matter of crucial importance was the fact that Christian 
theology in Asia found the key to unlock the hairier used to separate the two worlds—the 
world of the Bible and the world of Asia. That key was people both in the Bible and in 
Asia, both people in search of God and God in search of people. It was a theology grow n 
out of interactions between God and people in the quest of the meaning of life and 
history. The story of God looking for the first ancestors in live gaiden of Eden told in live 
thiid chapter of Genesis in Hebrew Sciipture gained a deeper meaning in relation to the 
engagement of people and God within the spiritual universe of the people of Asia. 
Obviously the theological effort of deconstiuction and reconsuuction is an ongoing 
effort, constantly engaging Chiistian theology in its attempt to decipher how God is 
working out God's purpose in Asia. 

Christian theology in Asia had to question timehonored theological concepts and find 
new ways to express theological realities it encountered. It was not as hard as it had been 
believed to be. What was required of it was simply to ask. for example, whether Asia had 
already been part of God’s creation before its contact with Christianity, whether God’s 
sav ing love included the great majority of the people of Asia who have remained outside 
Christianity, whether God acted in Asia only by way of Christianity from live West. 

Questions such as these were of crucial imponance because they challenged the 
theological assumption that Christians alone could claim birthright in God. This was a 
theological breakthrough. Once the breakthrough was made. Christian theology is now 
ready to develop and grow beyond the boundaries of the Christian chureh. believing that 
God is at work both outside the Christian church as well as inside it. in some cases more 
outside it than inside it. 

In recent years Chiistian theology in Asia has learned to grow with people, both 
Christians and others, as they struggle for human rights and democracy, as they seek to 
be part of the spiritual forces in Asia to renew people and change society, as they work 
hand in hand with those who are exploited by the complicity of domestic and global 
economy and subjected to discrimination against women in male-dominated society. It is 
a theology inspired by Jesus’s declaration when he first launched his mission and 
ministry of God's reign saying. "The Spiiit of the Loid is upon me. because the Loid has 
anointed me to bring good news to tlie poor. Tlie Lord has sent me to proclaim release to 
the captives and recovery of sight to tlie blind, to let the oppressed go free, to proclaim 
the year of the Loid’s favor" (Luke 4:18-19). This "Mission Manifesto” of Jesus has 
come to be recognized not only as social activism but also revealing tlie spiiiiual depths 
of Jesus's engagement with people in the ministry of God’s reign in tlie world. 
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Stories of God and Stories of People 

Christian theology in Asia, varied in forms and idioms, has now developed into the stoty 
theology that gives account of how stories of God get embodied in stories of people of 
Asia and how stories of people of Asia respond to God's story embodied in their lives 
and histories. It has broken the boundaries set by the Christian theology constructed in 
the past. Its task is not to make systems of beliefs but to tell stories, not to come to people 
with a set of presuppositions of faith it learned by rote but to give accounts of God in the 
company of women and men in their daily lives, not to dictate what people should believe 
and confess but to learn to get closer to the heart of God by telling their stories. 

Asia with its colossal land mass and exploding population. Asia abundant both in joys 
and soitows. and Asia with inexhaustible sources of people's stories has to be the arena 
of Christian theology in Asia today. Engaging God and people in the rich soil and water 
of Asia. Christian theology has endless stories to tell. It has just begun its first chapter to 
be followed by many, many more chapters. 

Christian theology in Asia has at last found what its main task should be. It has to find 
its way into the heart of millions upon millions of people in Asia, teaming to tell their 
stories and fathom theological meanings hidden in the depths of these stories. This is a 
new stait for Christian theology in Asia. In telling people's stories. Christian theology 
should be able to tell quite different stories about creation and its Creator, about God's 
love manifested in Jesus, about the Spirit as the power of God creating and recreating 
Asia through tribulations and celebrations of the life of the people of Asia. Out of such 
theological engagement with people and their stories. Christian theology will be able to 
help Christians and churches nurture self-understanding not derived from elsewhere 
outside Asia, but from God's saving activity in Asia. It will also enable Christians and 
churches in Asia to forge new relationships with their Asian neighbors and the world of 
Asia. A new stage for Christian theology is thus already set. and time will tell how 
Christian theology in Asia w ill play with a whole variety of actors on the stage, acting out 
a whole variety of scenarios in response to God's engagement with the people of Asia 
since the beginning of creation. It has found its theological home in Asia and in the 
teeming humanity who inhabit Asia. 

See alio Architecture. Church: Bible. China: Denominations: Fundamentalism: 
Hymns and Hymnals: India. Japan: Liberal Protestantism. Missions: Philippines: 
Salvation; Theology; Worship 
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CHOAN-SENG SONG 


ASIAN-AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM 


The temis ''Asian American'' and/or "Asian and Pacific Islander American" have been 
convenient (and contested) means of classifying the nearly 13 million persons residing in 
the UNITED STATES who trace their roots to Asia and Oceania. But the Asian- 
American racial category belies the cxtraordinaiy ethnic and socioeconomic diversity of 
this population. The practice of lumping together Central Asians (Pakistani. Afghan. 
Burmese). South Asians iIndians). Southeast Asians (Thai. Vietnamese. Hmong. 
Filipinos. Malay). East Asians (Chinese. Japanese. Korean), and Pacific Islanders 
(Polynesian. Mtcranesian. Melanesian) is a disservice to each group's unique history and 
culture. It also docs not alter the common perception that identifies Asian Americans with 
East Asians. The limitations of the term "Asian American" notwithstanding, this article 
attempts a historical overview of Asian-American Protestants. 

According to the American Religious Identification Survey conducted by the City 
Univeisity of New York in 2001. 28% of the Asian-American population identified 
themselves as practitioners of "Asian" religions (Buddhism. Hinduism. Islam, etc), and 
43% profess to be Christians. The majority of the Christians appear to be Protestants, 
although more precise figures are difficult to ascertain. Nevertheless, it is safe to say that 
Protestants represent a veiy significant presence among Asian Americans, past and 
present. 


History of Asian-Ameriian Immigration 

The patterns of Asian migration to the United States and the Americas are products of the 
increasing global socioeconomic and political strength of the United States since the mid¬ 
nineteenth century. American commereial ventures in CHINA and JAPAN, as well as its 
colonial experiment in the PHILIPPINES, created opportunities for persons from these 
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countries to immigrate to the Americas. In the mid* to lute nineteenth century, inteinal 
unrest and dramatic social changes in China and Japan, coupled with a high demand for 
cheap labor in the American West, created global "pushpull” factors for Chinese and 
Japanese immigration. After Chinese and Japanese immigration was banned. Filipinos 
were recruited to fill the labor demand in the 1920s and 30s. Before World War II. the 
Japanese and Chinese populations in the United States reached ISO.(KX) and 107.000. 
respectively. Before World War II. the Filipino population reached 40.000. The 
Protestant presence among these three groups was rather small, but mote is known about 
Chinese and Japanese Protestants than about Filipino Protestants. 

IXrspite the factors that drew Chinese. Japanese, and Filipino immigrants to Hawaii 
and live United States. American public opinion grew increasingly hostile toward Asians 
and eventually led to the discriminatory Chinese Exclusion Act in 1882. the proscription 
of Japanese and Indian Asian immigration in 1924. and the hanning of Filipinos (despite 
their status as American nationals) in 1934. Although the Chinese Exclusion Act was 
repealed in 1943. racially discriminatory restrictions were not ended until 1965. By then, 
the Chinese. Japanese, and Filipino population had become a small, but significant, 
presence in the United States (particularly in the Western states). Historians have often 
labeled this population the “first wave" of Asian immigrants. 

After 1965. a large infiux of immigrants from KoREA. INDIA. Southeast Asia, and 
other Asian and Pacific areas added to the Asian*American population. The Asian 
population in tire United States has nearly doubled each decade since 1965. The Chinese 
and Filipino populations also experienced tremendous growth, making them the two 
largest Asian ethnic groups in the United States today. Only live Japanese population 
experienced decline, because of the near cessation of immigration from Japan. A 
significant presence of indigenous Protestants among this “second wave" of Asian 
immigration has recently drawn some attention among sociologists of religion, although 
much of this scholarship has focused on nonChristian Asian immigrants. 


First Wave of Chinese and Japanese Protestants in America 

Although the origins of Asian-American Protestantism can be traced to the American 
Protestant missionary enterprise in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, it is 
impoitant to underscore the "indigenous" character of Asian conversions. Asian- 
American relationships w ith white Protestants and missionaries were complex, requiring 
sensitivity to the historical contexts in Asia as well as in the United States. Thus, the 
Diasporic Chinese subculture in Southeast Asia, the socioeconomic situation in 
Kwangtung Province from where the overwhelming majority of first-wave Chinese 
immigrants came, and a rapidly modernizing Meiji Japan provides a rich and necessary 
context for understanding Chinese and Japanese Protestantism in the United States during 
this period. 

The first Asian-American Protestant congregation. Presbyterian Church in Chinatown, 
was organized in San Francisco in 1852 by a small group of Chinese Christian 
immigrants who had studied at the Morrison School in Macao. By the 1870s. Methodist. 
Congregational, and Baptist missions were formed in the San Francisco Bay area. 
Sacramento, and other uitvan centers with a significant Chinese presence. In these 
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missions, ihc presence of white missionaries was vital to Chinese Christians' survival and 
ability to negotiate live increasingly hostile social climate. 

Until the mid-twentieth century. the Chinese missions served an overwhelmingly male 
Chinese population. Immigration restrictions and cultural practices shatply limited the 
population of Chinese women. Because the Chinese American community was a 
“bachelor” society. tl»e Chinese missions did not place a strong emphasis on family life. 
Family-oriented Chinese congregations would not appear until the 1940s. when the 
women and American-born children bccairc a significant presence in the Chinese 
American community. Tl>e presence of missionary women in live congregations, schools, 
and rescue missions provided role models for Chinese Protestant women. Many of the 
American-born women would eventually assume public leadership roles. 

Because male Japanese migrants were able to bring wives (“picture brides"! from 
overseas until 1924. the Japanese congregations were composed of more stable and 
traditional families than the Chinese missions. Consequently. Japanese congregations 
were less dependent on Protestant denominations during this time. First-wave Chinese 
and Japanese American Protestant leaders exhrbited strong nationalistic tendencies. As 
much, if not more, attention was given to developments in China and Japan than to 
American affairs. Furthermore, lire sc leaders were as interested in Asian politics as they 
were in Asian evangelization. Indeed, nationalism was one of the strongest motives for 
Chinese arid Japanese identification with Protestantism during this period. Many believed 
that Protestantism provided an effective critique of prvmodem Chinese and Japanese 
societies and had the potential to rebuild these nations into powerful, modem Christian 
democracies. 

The pivotal turning points for the first-wave Japanese and Chinese Protestants were 
the Japanese Anglican internment camp experience during World War 11 and the 
Communist victory in China in 1949. These events spurted a period of mainline 
Protestant emphasis on integration and assimilation. Ministry programs for Asian 
Americans were dismantled in the 1950s (e.g.. the discontinuation of the Methodist 
Oriental Conferencet. 

The relocation camps uprooted many Japanese families and resulted in a tremendous 
loss of monies and property. Afterward, some churches reorganized cm the west coast, but 
the cessation of Japanese immigration and denominational pressures on live Nisei 
(second-generation Japanese Americans) to assimilate into mainstream American society 
challenged the viability of many congregations (although many became self-supporting). 
Nevertheless, some ecumenical organizations, such as the Japanese Christian Church 
Federation, survived. 

As Communist China was drawn into the Korean conflict and the Cold War in the 
1950s. pressures on Chinese Americans to demonstrate loyalty and assimilability. along 
with live loss of mainline engagement in missionary work in China, left many Chinese 
American Protestants relatively neglected. Despite an increasing Chinese immigration 
population and the call front Chinese American leaders for the support of ethnic 
ministries, mainline Protestants were in large pari nonresponsive. The formation of the 
National Conference on Chinese Chr istians in America in 1955 in part represented an 
attempt to justify the necessity of ethnic-specific congregations. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s. Japanese and Chinese Protestants inspired by the 
CIVIL RIGHTS and ethnic consciousness movements began to advocate for greater 
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Asian-Anterican representation and ntinisuy in (heir denominations. Repudiating the 
assimilationisi policies of mainline denominations, caucuses were formed amidst a 
growing sense of Asian-Ameiiean consciousness. Even as they noted the impact of a 
rapidly growing second-wave Asian immigration population, neither the caucus leaders 
nor the mainline Protestant denominations were prepared for tire explosion of ethnic and 
theological diversity that occurred in the 1980s and 1990s. 


Second-Wave Asian-Anterican Immigrants 

While Filipino. Korean, and other Asian Pacific American Protestants established 
missions and congregations before 1965. these entities became much more visible during 
the last quarter of the twentieth century. Although Roman Catholic affiliation was higher 
among Filipino and Vietnamese Americans, there was a growing Protestant (specifically, 
evangelical and Pentecostal-charismatic) presence in these communities. In fact, the 
3.000 Korean. 1.000 Chinese, and hundreds of other second-wave Asian and Pacific 
American congregations today are predominantly evangelical and Pentecostal- 
charismatic in orientation. Unlike the first-wave Asian Americans, who preferred to 
maintain close lies to mainline Protestant denominations, the second-wave Asian- 
American Protestants exhibit stronger "separatist” tendencies. Although most Korean and 
many oilier Asian congregations are affiliated with a mainline denomination, their level 
of engagement and interest in these denominations is rather low compared to that of first- 
wave Asian-American Protestants. 

The "separatist” evangelical-Pentecostal characteristics of most second-wave Asian- 
Amciican Protestants can be traced to a number of sources. Tlte continuing presence of 
fundamentalist and evangelical missionaiy work that continued throughout the 
midtwentieth century influenced at least one generation of immigrants. Also, the 
"separatist" evangelical and Pentecostal identity provided stronger popular religious 
resources to weather the dramatic transformation of twentieth-century Asia. Finally, 
many secondwave Asian immigrants easily incorporated their indigenous expressions of 
faith with the evangelical revivalism to which they were exposed. In Asia, and 
subsequently. Asian America, a 'separatist" evangelical-Pentecostal religious identity 
helped immigrants adjust to the trans-Pacific transposition of Asian societies in the 
twentieth eentuiy. 

Some second-wave Asian-Anterican Protestants, however, are offspring of the first 
wave. For example, the Japanese Evangelical Missionaiy Society (JEMS), the Chinese 
Bible Church movement, and other organizations were founded in the 1950s by English- 
speaking. American-born Asian-American fundamentalists and evangelicals. But most 
second-wave congregations and parachurch organizations were planted by post 1965 
immigrants. For instance, such parachurch ministries as Ambassadors for Christ and the 
Chinese Christian Mission were created by recent Chinese immigrants. 

The impact of the large group of second-wave Asian-American Protestants is 
inestimable. Congrega-tions with traditional ties to mainline denominations have been 
pressured to adjust to the spirituality and ethos of the new immigrants. The divide 
between ecumenically oriented and evangelical Asian-Anterican networks has increased. 
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On the other hand, secondwave Asian-American Protestants are gaining ground within 
mainstream American EVANGELICALISM. 


Contemporary Issues 

Today. Asian-American Proiestants face a number of critical issues. How tlvey respond 
will determine their future directions. 

\. Aslan-American consciousness. Racial discrimination and Asian-American 
cooperation and empowerment have been significant concerns for first-wave Asian- 
American Protestants, hut for second-wave Asian-American Protestant leaders these 
have not been perceived to be vital issues. Today. Asian-American diversity and 
religious and political climates combine to discourage race consciousness. Many 
second- or third-generation Asian Americans have abandoned racial identification in 
their congregational focus in fav or of multiethnicity. Such decisions often come at the 
expense of relating to immigrant congregations that continue to speak their native 
languages. 

2. Intergenerutiontil conflict and cooperation. Related to the question of Asian-American 
consciousness is live issue of intergenerational conflict and cooperation. Will 
immigrants and their offspring maintain their congregations and ministries despite the 
diversity of age and cultural perspectives? 

3. Historic memory. Will the second-wave Asian Anglican Protestants benefit from the 
experiences of first-wave Asian-American Protestants? Can a bridge be built between 
mainline and evangelical Asian-American Protestants? What can be retrieved from 
Asian-American history and Asian culture to form distinctively indigenous 
expressions of Asian-American Protestantism? 

Asian-American Protestantism is a vibrant and growing presence within the Asian- 
American community today. Despite the challenges that it faces, it shall play an 
important role in an increasingly global Christianity of the future. 

See also Asian Theology: Denomination: Pentecostalism 
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TIMOTHY TSENG 


ASSEMBLIES OF GOD 


The General Council of the Assemblies of God (USA) is (he largest white and Hispanie 
Pentecostal denomination in the UNITED STATES. Organized to achieve the 
evangelization of the world, the loose-knit association of churches and ministers 
eventually became a fulllledged denomination, sponsoring various programs, a large 
overseas mission endeavor, and numerous institutions of higher education. The 
Assemblies of God <AG> became a founding member of the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OE EVANGELICALS iNAE) to cooperate with other evangelical 
denominations, and later established the World Assemblies of God Fellowship to enhance 
its relationship to fraternally related church bodies around the world. 


Origins 

The roots of the Assemblies of God can be found largely in the nineteenth-century 
HIGHER LIFE MOVEMENT with its emphasis on Holy Spirit baptism as a work of 
GRACE subsequent to CONVERSION. They combined this experience of “full 
consecration" or empowerment for Christian witness with belief in the availability of 
physical healing through the atoning work of Jesus Christ and expectancy of the 
imminent premillennial return of Jesus Christ. Along with other radical evangelicals 
frustrated by live slow pace of conversions in the mission lands, they sought for the 
restoration of the spiritual power and dynamics of the New Testament church to speedily 
accomplish the evangelization of the world. Hence, they anticipated that a supernatural 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit in the “last days.” as predicted by the Old Testament 
prophet Joel (2:28-29). would bring about a great end-times harvest of souls (Matthew 
24:14; Acts 1:8). 

Believing that God would miraculously bestow unlearned languages on “Spirit-filled" 
believers to preach to non-Christians as happened on the Day of Pentecost (Acts 2:4). 
Kansas holiness preacher Charles F. Parham considered speaking in TONGUES to be the 
“Bible evidence" of Holy Spirit baptism (see HOLINESS MOVEMENT). When Parham 
and live students at his Bethel Bible School in Topeka. Kansas prayed to receive this 
experience on January 1. 1901. a revival followed with the participants professing to have 
received many languages. This event forged the chief distinctive of Classical Pentecostal 
theology and spirituality, that is. the belief that speaking in tongues (later viewed as 
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functioning in prayer rather than for preaching I always accompanies Holy Spirit baptism. 
Later revivals followed in the wake of Topeka, notably in Houston. Texas: Zion. Illinois: 
Los Angeles. California: Indianapolis. Indiana: Memphis. Tennessee: Dunn. North 
Carolina. Nyack. New York: and elsewhere in North America and abroad. 


Formation of the Assemblies of God 

The founding fathers and mothers of the AG met at Hot Springs. Arkansas on April 2-12. 
1914 to i ik re use unity among themselves, encourage doctrinal stability, establish legal 
standing, bring order to the mission enterprise, and establish a ministerial training school. 
Like other early Penteeosials. they came from tire ranks of tire working classes and were 
ostracized from their former churches because of their newfound Pentecostal spirituality. 
The delegates represented a variety of independent churches and networks including the 
Association of Christian Assemblies in Indiana and. more important, the Churches of 
God in Christ iwhite) from Alabama. Arkansas. Mississippi, and Texas. Leaders among 
the latter had secured permission from bisltop Charles Harrison Muson in 1911 to come 
under the umbrella of the largely African American CHURCH OF C.OD IN CHRIST. 
This arrangement permitted them to issue credentials under the name ‘Church of God in 
Christ and in unity with the Apostolic Faith Movement.” Whatever the circumstances, the 
relationship I never organic in nature I proved to be unsatisfactory. Acting for this group. 
Eudorus N.Bell. Archibald P.Collins. Howard Goss. Daniel C.O.Oppcrman. and Mack 
M.Pinson called for the meeting at Hot Springs to found a new organization: the 
predominantly white membership reflected the general racial divide of American 
Protestantism. 

The delegates incorporated live General Council with a hybrid congregational and 
Presbyterian polity, offered limited ministerial privileges to women, and ruled that 
credentials would not be granted to divorced and remarried persons with a living former 
spouse. The first two officers elected were Bell as chairman (title later changed to general 
superintendent) and J. Roswell Rower as secretary. Fears of becoming a 
DENOMINATION, however, kept the Council in its early yearn from creating a 
statement of faith and a constitution and bylaws. After the inaugural meeting districts 
arose around the country, usually based on geographical areas, but also according to 
language and culture <c.g.. Hispanic. German. Ukrainian). 


Doctrine 

The General Council has maintained fidelity to the historic doctrines of the Christian 
church, important teachings stemming from the Protestant and Radical Reformations of 
the sixteenth century, and later revivalist movements: these include belief in the Trinity. 
JUSTIFICATION by FAITH, the substitutionary ATONEMENT of Jesus Christ, 
believer's BAPTISM, progressive SANCTIFICATION, premillennral ESCHATOLOGY, 
and Christian PACIFISM (at the outsell. The first doctrinal dispute, known as the "New 
Issue.” centered on a proposed modal Monarehian view of the Godhead (God in one 
person with the redemptive Name of Jesus Christ) and led to a major schism. In response 
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delegates to the council meeting at St. Louis. Missouri in 1916 approved the ' Statement 
of Fundamental Truths” to preserve a Trinitarian and evangelieal doctrinal witness. When 
questions arose in 1918 about the indispensability of tongues for Holy Spirit baptism, it 
declared the teaching of tongues as "initial physical evidence” to be its "Distinctive 
Testimony.” 

Early doctrinal manuals included Bible Doctrines 11934) by P.C. Nelson. Knowing the 
Doctrine I of the Bible (1937) by Myer Pearlman. and a specialized discussion on Holy 
Spirit baptism. What Meaneth Thu? A Pentecostal Answer to a Pentecostal Question 
<1947) by Carl Brumbuck. Later publications included Bible Doctrines: A Pentecostal 
Perspective (1993) by William W.Menzies and Stanley M.Hoiton and the more extensive 
Systematic Theology (1994) edited by Horton. Tire General Council began to publish 
white papers known as "position papers" in 1970 to address doctrinal and practical issues 
troubling the churches: they were collectively published in Where We Stand (2001). 


Organizational Development 

The General Council located its headquarters and publishing wing. Gospel Publishing 
House, in Findlay. Ohio in 1914. and then moved them to St. Louis. Missouri in 1915. 
and permanently to Springfield. Missouri in 1918. To handle the increasingly complex 
responsibilities of its honk? and overseas mission efforts, it established the Missionary 
Department in 1919 and later the Home Missions and Education Department in 1937: 
other departments followed (e.g.. youth. Sunday school. Mixsionettes. Royal Rangers). 
Two periodicals spoke for the new organization: the monthly Word and Witness and the 
weekly Christian Euingel. After their consolidation and with further name changes, the 
weekly Pentecostal Evangel became the official voice in 1919. 

The final authority for DOCTRINE and practice resides in tire General Council, a 
biennial gathering of all ordained ministem and lay representatives from tire churches. 
Designated responsibilities have been given to two smaller bodies: The Executive 
Presbytery includes the General Council Board of Administration (General 
Superintendent. Assistant General Superintendent. General Secretary, and General 
Treasurer). Executive Directors of Honk? and World Missions, and Non-Resident 
Executive Presbyters from eight geographical regions, the language districts (e.g.. 
Hispanici. and an ethnic fellowship (e.g.. African American); it meets bimonthly. Made 
up of representatives from each of the districts, tire General Presbytery constitutes the 
final court of appeal and handles business between the biennial meetings of the General 
Council. 


Educational Institutions 

Several small Bible institutes provided training in the early years. Often with little 
financial backing, some survived to become enduring institutions: others merged with 
these or ceased to operate altogether. Permanent institutions have included Glad Tidings 
Bible Institute <1919). later Bethany College of the Assemblies of God in Santa Cruz. 
California. Southern California Bible and Missionary Training Institute (1920). later 
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Vanguard University of Southern California in Costa Mesa: Central Bible Institute 
<1922). later Central Bible College in Springfield. Missouri; Latin American Bible 
Institute (1926) in San Antonio. Texas: and l-alin American Bible Institute (1926). now 
in La Puente. California. The General Council chartered Evangel University as the first 
national Pentecostal school of arts and sciences in 1955 and established the Assemblies 
of God Theological Sentinary in 1973. with both institutions located in Springfield. 
Missouri. In the same city Global University provides distance education programs for 
those seeking training for various forms of Christian ministry. Nineteen endorsed schools 
of higher education, ranging from Bible institutes to colleges and universities, could be 
found across the United States by 2003. Hundreds of locally sponsored church-based 
Bible institutes also exist to serve congregations (see BIBLE COLLEGES AND 
INSTITUTES). 


Missions 

Within live first year of its existence approximately thirty missionaries gained 
membership in the General Council. Largely independent in their operation, they worked 
mainly in the traditional sites of Christian mission: Africa. India. China. Japan, and the 
Middle East: more would later serve in Europe. Latin America, and Oceania. In the early 
years the Missionary Department largely served to channel funds to missionaries. 
Beginning in 1943 it began to aggressively direct the strategy of the mission enterprise. 
Although committed to establishing self-governing, self-supporting, and self-sustaining 
churches in the mission lands, missionaries generally followed the paternalistic practices 
of their Protestant counterparts. Beginning in the 1950s they focused more emphasis on 
training indigenous leaders for the churches: the change from paternalism to partnership 
led to dramatic church growth in many places. Through the efforts of key leaders like 
Alice E.Luce. Ralph D. Williams. J.Philip Hogan, and Melvin L.Hodges. the General 
Council promoted the development of hundreds of ministerial training institutions around 
the world. 

At the Council on Evangelism in St. Louis. Missouri in 1968. the General Council 
reaffirmed its mission as an agency for live evangelization of the w orld, a corporate body 
in which humanity may worship God. and a means for the discipleship of Christians. 
IXrspite the failure to address issues related to holistic mission <e.g.. poverty, hunger). AG 
missions, already holistic in many quarters, increasingly moved in that direction without 
diminishing gospel proclamation. Such ministries include the Lillian Trasher Memorial 
Oiphanage in Assiout. Egypt. live Assembly of God Hospital and Research Centre in 
Calcutta. India. Healthcare Ministries, and the AG-related Convoy of Hope. 


Women in Ministry 

As they had in the Holiness Movement, women played important roles in early 
PENTECOSTALISM and the Assemblies of God as evangelists, missionaries, and 
pastors. Originally offering them ordination only as evangelists and missionaries, the 
General Council belatedly began ordaining women as pastors in 1935. Before 1950 more 
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lhan one thousand women evangelists traveled the country evangelizing and planting 
churches. Influential women included Marie Bui gees Brown. Alice Reynolds Rower. 
Cartie Judd Montgomery. A1MEE SEMPLE MCPHERSON (in the AG from 1919 to 
1922). Alice E.Luce. Chonita Howard. Hattie Hammond, and Florence Steidel. 
Nevertheless by mideentury. the number of women credential holders fell into a shatp 
decline. Early in the twenty-first century, church executives began to reemphasize the 
value of women serving in ministry positions. 


Identification with Evangelicals 

Conservative evangelicals laid plans for the NAE in 1942 and invited the participation of 
the AG and several other Pentecostal denominations to join in establishing a national 
evangelical voice, evangelizing the world, and working toward a Chiistian America. 
NAE membership subsequently identified Pentecostals as evangelicals and removed the 
cult status with which some observers had labeled them. The General Council also 
benefited from the cooperative programs that it offered such as National Religious 
Broadcasters. Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges, and Evangelical Fellowship of 
Mission Agencies. More than any other Pentecostal. Thomas F-Zimmerntnn. AG general 
superintendent 11959-1985). worked to build the alliance of evangelicals and 
Pentecostals. Along with the NAE. the General Council has worked with the Lausanne 
Committee on Evangelism. Woild Evangelical Alliance, and lire PENTECOSTAL 
WORLD CONFERENCE. Because of these associations, it has refrained from 
involvement in conciliar bodies such as the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. 

The acceptance by evangelicals, calls for collegiatelevel training for ministers, 
ineieasing denominational stiuctures at tl»e national and district levels, fear that the zeal 
and power of Pentecostal spirituality had declined, and growing affluence of Pentecostals 
triggered a reaction known as the 'New Order of the Latter Rain.” Beginning at the 
Sharon Schools and Orphanage in North Battle foal. Saskatchewan. Canada in 1948. 
leaders claimed that a new outpouring of the Holy Spirit had begun. They sharply 
criticized organized Pentecostalism and called for tire impaitation of tire gifts of the Holy 
Spirit through the laying on of hands in prayer, among other teachings. Although the 
General Council and its sister denomination, tire Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada, 
condemned the movement, its influence continued in some quarters. 


Progress and Challenges 

The General Council showed strong signs of progress in certain areas as the twentieth 
century closed. When leaders of the exclusively white Pentecostal Fellowship of North 
America met w ith African American Pentecostal leaders at Memphis. Tennessee in 1994. 
AG representatives joined with others to dissolve that organization and form the racially 
inclusive PENTECOST.AL/CH.ARISM ARC CHURCHES of North America. 

New revival movements, such as the “Pensacola Outpouring” at the Brownsville 
(Rorida) Assembly of God that attracted more than 2.5 million visitors after it began in 
1995. spiritually invigorated many AG people. However, the Pensacola Outpouring also 
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brought division over certain revival phenomena that occurred, which had also 
characterized earlier Pentecostal spirituality. 

A planned "Decade of Hat vest'’ program to accelerate growth in the 1990s brought 
limited results, signaling new challenges for the future of the council: an aging clergy, 
misgivings about traditional church structures, and fears about ilk? continued Pentecostal 
identity of the denomination. These have prompted leaders to explore the effectiveness of 
present church structures and programs. Statistics for 2002 show a church constituency in 
the United States of 2.627.029: 12.082 churches: and 32.374 ministers. The Council 
supported 1.841 foreign missionaries, working with fraternally related constituencies 
whose member* and adherents numbered more than thirty-eight million people. Giving 
by the American churches totaled more than S346 million. To encourage the study of the 
Pentecostal Movement and the Assemblies of God in particular, the Council established 
the Flower Pentecostal Heritage Center in Springfield. Missouri: it publishes the archival 
quarterly Assemblies of Ginl Heritage. 

See also Conversion: Missions: Pentecostalism. Revivals 
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ASSOCIATION OF AFRICAN 
INSTITUTED CHURCHES 


See African Instituted Churches 


ATONEMENT 


The atonemmt refers to the divine aci of reconciliation whereby God and the sinner are 
made to Ire “at one." Whatever its etymology, the word has gained a number of 
connotations that shape the way in which it has been understood, often containing tire 
notion of recompense, as when it is said that someone seeks to atone for his offenses by 
some act of reparation. Central to the way the theology of atonement has developed is the 
notion of exchange, which derives from imagery that is at once monetary (the price or 
ransom for sin), judicial (the one punished in place of the many), and. above all. 
sacrificial (tire perfect gift on the altar standing in for or being the vehicle of tire offering 
of those otherwise unqualified to come before a holy God). 

In taking its orientation largely from Anselm, archbishop of Canteibury's (1093-1109i 
Why the GadMan, Protestant theology aligned itself with a particular tradition of Western 
theology. Anselm rejected tire mainstream Western view, which had itself derived from 
Augustine's adaptation of an Eastern conception. According to Augustine. Adam's sin 
brought him and the w hole human race within the legal power of tire devil by conquering 
Christ, who on the cross won freedom for the human race. Rejecting this on tire grounds 
of its irrationality and theological unacceptability—for God is not obliged to negotiate 
with his creature, the devil—Anselm spoke of sin in terms of an unpayable debt owed to 
God's honor and of Christ’s saving act as his free offering of his life to God the Father, a 
gift of infinite woith—not. however, as a punishment, but as an alternative to it. The 
atonement was thus an act of satisfaction that fulfilled the need for universal justice and 
the remission of sins w ithout trivializing the moral law. 


The Reformers 

According to the mainstream of medieval piety, tire means of appropriating the benefits 
of the atonement were the church's penitential system and sacraments. The Reformers' 
objections to this centered on the church's claim to control the means of salvation, by 
v irtue of its possession of the “treasury of merits" won by Christ and the saints, and what 
they saw as the Pelagianism of the teaching that made salvation dependent on tire efforts 
of the believer. Their objections were prepared for in tire voluntarist theologies of Scotus 
and Ockham, which located the action of grace more in God's free action than in 
ecclesial processes. In the later Middle Ages. Wyclif and Hus prepared the way for the 
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Reformation by a return to Anselmian themes, the foimer stressing the priority of the 
satisfaction won by Christ over human effort. 

Two late medieval developments triggered the pm tests of MARTIN LUTHER 11483- 
1546): the offer of indulgences—by whose hearing or purchase a period in purgatory 
could be avoided—and the notion that salvation in Christ built upon the human agent's 
own preparatory achievement. Luther's twofold response was that salvation was won on 
the cross by Christ and was. therefore, absolutely free and unmerited: and that because of 
human sinfulness, which represents a bondage of the will (liere he remained true to 
Augustine's position), salvation could be appropriated only by faith through divine grace. 
Luther was more concerned with the human appropriation of atonement than in a 
systematic account of its achievement on tire cross, but like many theologians he drew on 
a range of biblical imagery in expressing its reality. He employed both the victory 
imagery of the tradition before Anselm and also insisted so strongly on the sole agency of 
Christ in bearing the sins of the world that he used language that some commentators 
have judged to be excessively punitive, in anticipation of the penal substitution theologies 
of some later Protestantism. His junior contemporary PHILLIP MELANCHTHON 
U497-I560| mote systematically linked justifreation with the atoning ad of the cross, 
while still concentrating attention on live sinner's appropriation of salvation. Against the 
REFORMATION view of tire complete forgiveness of sin through the atonement, tire 
Roman Catholic Church at Trent combined a theology of tire saving death of Christ with 
the teaching that sinners must continue to atone for their sins in this world and after death 
in purgatory, until recent times tire two traditions have largely been in radical opposition 
to one another. 

Later Protestant controversy on the atonement centered largely on JOHN CALVIN'S 
<1509-15641 work, which was many-sided and provided the basis for later developments. 
Like Augustine and Anselm, he based the atonement on God's gracious response to 
human need, which takes shape in the death of his incarnate Son. Unlike some later 
theologians. Calv in never isolated the cross from the whole of Jesus' life and its outcome 
in resurrection and ascension. He was concerned with bolding in tension the twofold 
claim that atonement is a divine act that is realized by the human action of his Son. both 
of them motivated by love. The interpretation of Calvin's thought is controversial in two 
respects. First, there is disagreement about the prominence and meaning of live punitive 
aspects of the cross. It is arguable that Calvin's prior concern was to show the atonement 
as a sacrifice, a gift of God's love, producing a generous picture of God as an “indulgent 
Father.’ 1 but he does not evade the substitutionary aspects of the situation, that evil has 
been done and must be atoned for if it and its effects—death—are to be removed. For 
him. the death of Christ is essentially a sacrifice that expiates, appeases God. creates 
satisfaction, and pays live price for our redemption. As with Anselm, it is not a 
substitutionary punishment so much as a saving exchange, by God the Son before God 
the Father. Second, there is disagreement about whether Calvin taught the universality of 
the atonement, as appeared to be Anselm's position, or whether Christ died only for the 
elect, who were for him undoubtedly limited in number. 
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Orthodoxy and Its Aftermath 

The relatively unsystematic thought of Melanchthon and Calvin was succeeded by 
Protestant ORTHODOXY, which represents a movement to systematically treat the 
doctrines of the Reformation, and tends to be rationalistic, often adopting Aristotelian 
logic and methodology. Sometimes traced to Melanchthon I Lutheran I and Theodore Be/a 
(ISI9-1605I (Reformed), this tendency deeply marks the thought of later Reformed 
theologies in particular. The chief difference between Lutheran and Reformed is that the 
former concentrates on justification and the presence of Christ in the Lord's Supper, 
while the latter develops Calvin's teaching of live work of Christ especially in relation to 
predestination. There is. in LUTHERANISM, a tendency to narrow live theology of live 
cross to an Anselmian satisfaction, in a form stated by Melanchthon and later claimed by 
J.W.Baicr to be one of the "fundamental articles" on the confession of which salvation 
depends. 

For Reformed orthodoxy. Christ is the mediator who achieves reconciliation by 
bearing the enmity between man and God deriving from sin. Even in early Reformed 
confessions, however, a punitive note creeps in. leading eventually to doctrines of "penal 
substitution." which appear to suggest that God punishes the nun Jesus in place of the 
elect. The origin of this penal emphasis is in the transformation of Calvin's doctrine of 
the old and new covenants, united in a single economy, to a contrast between the 
prelapsarian covenant of w orks, for whose breach by Adam Christ bears the punishment, 
and the covenant of grace he thus inaugurates. This "federal theology" has its roots in 
Ursinus. and spread throughout Europe and America, in Britain largely through 
WILLIAM PERKINS 11558-1602). His combination of a penal note with a rigid doctrine 
of limited atonement on live basis of double predestination was continued by John Owen, 
and. definitively for SCOTLAND, in live WESTMINSTER CONFESSION of 1647. 
Owen’s apparently commercial and quantitative construction of satisfaction is often given 
as the reason for its later rejection. 

Opposed to limited atonement were representatives of a more universal interpretation, 
influenced by live hypothetical UNIVERSALISM of French theologian Morse Amyraut 
(1596-16641. who taught that there were three covenants that were conditional in being 
contingent upon human response. Tlve Symxl of Doit ruled, against what it took to be the 
Pelagianism of this position, that Christ's death is sufficient for all. but efficient only for 
the elect. Those who tended to universalism were often also Arminian in tendency, 
stressing the efficacy of the free human will over divine determination, and included 
Baxter and Wesley. They were also influenced by Grotius. whose "rectorial” theory 
represented the cross as the expression of God's exemplary displeasure over sin. 
However, they had room for a broader interpretation of the cross than the governmental. 
Baxter stressing the qualitative sufficiency of Christ's satisfaction and Wesley freely 
using the language of juridical and sacrificial exchange. America's original contribution 
is best represented by American minister Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758). whose 
teaching is directed against the Arminian denial of justification by faith. In content, 
however, he later anticipated more liberal doctrines by assimilating atonement to Calvin’s 
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doctrine of Christ's intercession for sinners. The sacrifice is God's in coining into union 
in Christ with us. because of love. 


Liberalism and Beyond 

More radical reactions to penal theory arc found in theologian FAUSTUS SOZZINI 
(SOCINUS) (1539-16041. who rejected traditional atonement theology on three main 
grounds. First, individualism generated the notion that because the penalty for sin was not 
transferable. Christ's death cannot be the cause of divine forgiveness. Second, 
libertarianism—that sin docs not deprive one of freedom to do good unaided—led to an 
exemplarist theory of atonement, that Christ’s selfgiving to death is an example rather 
than a substitution. Third, a voluntarist theology claimed that God can. if he wishes, 
simply remit sin without requiring satisfaction for it. SOCIN1ANISM. along with DEISM 
and live ENLIGHTENMENT, conquered much modem Protestant thought, so that 
nineteenth-century Protestantism was dominated by exemplarist conceptions of the 
atonement. Philosopher IMMANUEL KANT'S (1724-1804) rejection of heteronomy 
(any salvation deriving “from without") and any determination by history, specifically by 
Jesus of Nazareth, is also inlluential. The critique was so radical that theologian 
ALBRECHT R1TSCHL (1822-1889) spoke of the “disintegration’’ of traditional 
conceptions during this period iRitschl 1872: ch. 71. 

In GERMANY. FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER (1768-18341 took up the 
tradition of French theologian Peter Ahelaid (c. 1079-1142). who taught that Christ’s 
death is more an example than an exchange. His was a complex theology according to 
which the religious experience of Jesus, mediated through history, shaped that of the 
believer by removing the impediment to God-consciousness caused by sin. The cross, on 
which Jesus suffered but did not die. served as a demonstration of divine love rather than 
a sacrificial or substitutionary atonement. Ritschl took a more directly Kantian line, 
concentrating on a moral rather than experiential response to the Jesus of history, but 
again within a broadly Ahelardian perspective. The period is also marked by a process of 
revulsion even among those more sympathetic to the tradition against soteriology shaped 
by dual predestination and a punitiveiy or commercially conceived satisfaction. 

G.W.F.HEGEL’S (1770-1831) concern to conceive reconciliation in terms of the 
relation between finite and infinite, within a broadly immanentist perspective, enabled 
later mediating theology to give more weight to the historical particularity. Dorner 
combined a development of the theology of tire threefold office with a notion of tire 
divine Christ’s substitutionary bearing of the consequences of human sin. The Erlangen 
theology developed a theology of Jesus's active obedience, with Thomasius conceiving 
the cross, in the context of tire incarnation, as expiation rather than satisfaction. It is 
where God’s inner-trinitarian love and holiness are reconciled, a note similar to that later 
sounded in Britain by P.T.FORSYTH (1848-1921). 

In Britain. SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE (1772-1834) responded to Kant by 
developing a doctrine of the bondage of the w ill that required a more traditional Christian 
scheme of redemption, though largely in terms of divine regeneration of the will. The 
influence of Coleridge, along with the traditionalism and nationalism of the Tractarian 
movement, paved live way for a broad stream of Anglican theologies of the atonement. 
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which nude much of the doctrine of sacrifice. Scottish theology was marked by a strong 
reaction against quantitative notions of substitution—the notion that Christ's death was 
mathematically equal in value to tire totality of human sins—by Irving and against 
limited atonement by McLeod Campbell. The latter's theology of Christ’s vicarious 
sacrifice, stressing a filial rather than legal relation with God. shaped later notions of 
Jesus' vicarious penitence as the heart of the matter. 

In America, as the influence of Edwards's Calvinism declined, so that of 
UN1TAR1AN1SM and exemplarism grew, with HORACE BUSHNELL <1802-1876) 
influential in rejecting suhstitutionaiy theology. The movement, however, generated 
powerful reactions, especially in Princeton theologies, best represented by Charles Hodge 
<1797-18781. His is a philosophically sophisticated restatement of a federal, 
substitutionary, and expiatory sc he ns: of salvation. Similarly, the English 
Congregationalist Dale defended a substitutionary scheme against Bushnell. P.T.Forsyth. 
a Scottish pupil of Ritschl. appears to have experienced an evangelical awakening that 
transformed him from being a "lover of love"—his characterization of the Abelardian. 
liberal tradition, which effectively denied the need for atonement—to "an object of 
grace.” His theology centered on the cross, where human sin is both judged and atoned 
by the holy love of God. live combination of the two motifs indicating that atonement is 
both required by God’s holiness and given by his love. 


Twentieth Century 

Forsyth continued to write during the first two decades of the twentieth century and 
represents, in his return to traditional forms, a leading strand of that century's highly 
various theologies. In Scotland, the influential James Denney stressed the vicarious and 
substitutionary nature of the cross of Christ. In continental Europe this strand is 
represented by EMIL BRUNNER (1889-1966). stressing objective human guilt and 
divine wrath on the one hand, and their reconciliation through the love of God on the 
other. Like Forsyth. Brunner is sometimes likened to KARL BARTH (1886-1968). 
whose substitutionary doc trine of election, however, he rejected as containing too many 
penal overtones. Barth s mature doctrine, developed after the last war. is centered on a 
doctrine of reconciliation somewhat more broadly based than Forsyth's, giving a larger 
place to the doctrines of rise incarnation and resurrection, and approaching univeisalism. 
A substitutionary theology of live cross combines with a liberalized doctrine of God— 
"tire Judge judged in our place”—inverting, in the process, many of tire categories of 
Protestant orthodoxy and stressing the representative suffering of the divine rather than 
the human Christ. 

Abelardian critiques of all such doctrines have also flourished, in Britain taking their 
direction from the Anglican Rashdall (1919). w ith his strong rejection of substitutionary 
atonement Such influences led to the neglect of the doctrine, although recent times have 
seen a revival of interest. In Scotland, the influence of McLeod Campbell is shown in the 
work of T.F. and James Tonance. who stress the love of God and the vicarious humanity, 
rather than substitutionary suffering, of Christ. Similar attempts to mediate traditional 
views while taking account of criticism are found in a replacement of substitution by 
representation, although on analysis, either the differences between the two conceptions 
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disappear or t!>e latter collapses into cxemplaiism. Exposition of atonement through 
metaphor is also prominent, stressing either its literary fotm and tending to exemplarism. 
or its capacity for realistic reference through appeal to traditional biblical imagery, as in 
Colin Gunton (1988>. 
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ATTOH AHUMA, SAMUEL RICHARD 
BREW (1864-1922) 


African refoimcf. Samuel Richard Brew Ailoh Ahuma was a Wesleyan Mcihodisi 
minister, journalist, nationalist campaigner, educator, and author. He was a son of the 
Rev. James Solomon, trained in Richmond College. England <1886-1888). He dropped 
his English names shortly after his return to Ghana in 1888 and was subsequently known 
as Attoh Ahuma. He became the principal of live grammar school in Accra and had a keen 
interest in local histories of his people as well as tl>c development and use of his 
vernacular. Fantc. He was a member of a nationalist group, the Aborigines' Rights 
Protection Society (ARPS). 

In 1896 he became the editor of the newly formed local newspaper. The Gold Coast 
Methodist Times, which became the ecclesiastical mouthpiece of nationalist aspirations. 
The Colonial authorities in the Gold Coast <now Ghana) introduced a controversial land 
bill that the local people saw as an infringement on their right of ownership. The 
Methodist Times w as the only forum that served as a vanguard of opposition, thus earning 
Attoh Ahuma tl>c honor of being among the best journalists Ghana has produced. Attoh 
Ahuma was chided by European missionaries for the increasing political content of the 
Methodist Tunes. As a result he resigned as editor on January 1. 1898. the same day he 
became editor of the Gold Coast Aborigines, tlve new organ of the ARPS, which could no 
longer use the Methodist Times as its mouthpiece. He subsequently resigned from the 
Methodist ministry. 
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Attoh Ahuma set the pace for nationalist aspiration in Ghana in the 1890s because a 
number ot' Methodist ministers who were in line with tire tradition that he set felt that 
there should be no dichotomy between religion and polities or between Christianity and 
nationalism. He was in the company of the earliest African nationalist leaders, trained in 
the Protestant tradition, who brought their education to bear on tire stroggle for political 
and cultural independence from colonial domination and also sought to combine African 
culture and forms with Christian content. 

See also Africa: Methodism. Global: Nationalism 
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CF.PHAS N.OMENYO 


AUGSBURG CONFESSION 


The confession of Faith of the Lutheran estates submitted at tire diet at Augsburg. The 
Augsburg Confession (1530) remains in many icspccts an accidental necessity that, in 
company with further historical accidents, became normative for Lutherans trot only in 
Noitlrern Europe hut also around the world. Hie vohe face came at Speyer in 1529 by the 
Catholic estates, which heretofore had agreed with their evangelical counterparts that 
individual temporal rulers owned tire decision of whether to prosecute MARTIN 
Ll.THER and his followers. Now tire same clear majority—all faithful to Rome- 
declared that tire temporal ban against Luther at the DIET OF WORMS (1521) must he 
executed by all. 

The Evangelicals protested and became therewith (at least in England and North 
America) ''Protestants.” At about the same time, with the Battle of Pavia, the Sacco da 
Roma, and one more tempotaiy peace with Francis I of France, emperor Charles V had 
acquired a relatively free hand within the Empire. Under the paitial pietext of making 
joint preparations to defend tire Empire against the advance of tire Ottoman Turks up the 
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Danube and lo the gales of Vienna itself, he called the Diet of Augsburg to establish 
religious peace for consolidating these gains and meeting the new challenge. 

At tire same time Rome’s opponents were in fact distancing themselves from the 
distinct majority in tire Empire. Beginning in 1527 or 1528. those who were called 
"Lutheran” enacted and spread the Saxon Visitation Articles of 1527-1528. by which 
they took up diocesan visitations on their own to the extent that they began to examine 
and replace parish priests who taught contrary to the nomis of Wittenberg. This sea 
change in the times was perhaps best encapsulated in the virtually simultaneous 
appearance of both the political reversal at Speyer and the publication of Luther's 
Catechisms (1529). by which even common people would be taught tire new faith. 

The politicians also stepped forward by sponsoring the abortive MARBURG 
COLLOQUY between tire Swiss and the Wittenbcrgcrs (July 1529). the Marburg and 
Schwabaeh Aiticles (October 1529). and the Torgau Articles (March 1530). Thus, 
months before the Diet of Augsburg convened, there was an identifiable evangelical party 
that consisted not just of dissident theo logians but also the likes of Elector John of 
Saxony . Margrave Georg of Brandenburg-Anshach. Landgrave PHILIP OF HESSE, and 
the city of Nuremberg. By default they became the core group around which the 
"Protestants” gathered, once PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. with the counsel of others, 
had completed the Augsburg Confession. 

The final document has three pans: an introduction and a conclusion, each written 
probably by the Saxon Chancellor BrUck. with the Confession itself sandwiched between 
them. It in turn is divided into two sections: (I) ’‘what is preached and taught among us” 
in which "there is nothing here that departs from the Scriptures or tl>e catholic church, or 
from the Roman church.” and (2) "Disputed articles, listing the abuses that have been 
corrected." Johannes Eck’s quickly composed Confutation of the Augsburg Confession 
reveals in some detail how theologians of the old church perceived Melanchthon’s woti: 
and even sheds light on its deeper meaning. 

At first glance live product appears to have been of theological import almost solely. 
Its first twenty-one articles began by endorsing the three ecumenical creeds and 
continued his exposition with frequent appeals both to the Scriptures and the fathers, 
while, here and there, rejecting live teachings of the more radical groups that had spuing 
up in the evangelicals’ wake. If. however, the Augustuna is allowed to speak for itself, it 
appears not as a laundry list of doctrines hut a systematically organized and theological 
whole that treated both practice and teaching and required adoption or rejection in into. 

Melanchthon did dress confessional reality in pleasing, inoffensive garb. The first 
article endorsed the broadest, the most fundamental, and roost widely agreed on three 
ecumenical creeds, as confessed by both Lutherans and Catholics to this day. The second 
article moved easily from the Trinity to the fallen condition of humanity, according to 
which "from biith (humans) are full of evil lust and inclination.” The third then 
introduced the solution to this tragic condition, namely "God the Son.” who through the 
Holy Spirit “may make holy, purify, strengthen, and comfort all who believe in him...” 
Of these three articles, even the eagle-eyed Eck could object only to tire absence of any 
mention of tire "spark of goodness" that much traditional Catholic teaching found as a 
remainder in humans after the Fall. What immediately followed these unobjectionable 
statements came in time to be the roost hotly disputed article to this day. that is. number 
four on JUSTIFICATION by GRACE alone, although it did not do so immediately. 
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Melanehthon presented n as liitle more than a smooth restatement of what Ire had written 
in the previous ankle, which in turn restated tire confessional contents of ankle two. In 
his Confuiaiion Eck did point to what Ire called "Maniclreean" tendencies on the grounds 
that it had no place for distinctly human merit in tire divine economy of salvation. Hence, 
the contentious issue did not go unnoticed, hut even the ardent author of the Confutation 
scarcely gave it high prominence. In fact Melanehthon built the entire remainder of the 
confession on ankle four. 

From this point the Augustana moved to more practical and down-to-earth matters that 
impinged directly on the life of a Christian. His underlying intent showed through the 
smooth rhetorical character of how he ordered the materials. Thus, he began w ith points 
that were genuinely not subject to disagreement or were so central (c.g.. article four on 
justification! and plausible that they could not be deferred, and then proceeded to 
allegedly ever more ancillary matters that made it appear us if the evangelicals had for the 
most part little new to propose. Moreover, he stated these teachings almost solely in 
positive terms, while ignoring any negative consequences that may have been lurking 
behind them, at least from Rome's point of view. 

Article five may sene as an illustration. It confessed that the office of 
preacher/priest/pastor (Melanehthon left it vague I was instituted by God to prov ide Word 
and sacrament as "means" thiough which God "gives the Holy Spirit who produces faith, 
where and when Ire wills, in those who hear tire Gospel." The author took an additional 
step when he condemned the Anabaptists (see ANABAPTISM) on the commonplace 
grounds that they taught "that we obtain tire Gospel without the external Word." The only 
room remaining to opponents such as Eck was to caution that faith should have "love" 
added to it. as in the phrase/ides cartiateformula. Article six. "On the New Obedience." 
followed the same pattern. Tire Augustana affirmed that genuinely good works were the 
products of genuine faith, to which Eck could only reply that good w orks did not flow 
from faith so much as they formed it and made it acceptable to God. 

Indeed the Augustana 's treatment of more general issues, such as the nature of the 
church, civic affairs, or even tire SACRAMENTS, strongly suggested that tire issues at 
least appeared to be discussible. In like manner Eck declared of the LORD’S SUPPER 
that tire confession contained nothing "that could cause offense." For the most part, when 
he did object, it was only to aspects of subjects that a given article did not treat, such as 
the necessity that confession and absolution contained three elements, among which 
"satisfaction" was essential. Similarly, with respect to ankle fouiteen that "those rightly 
called" referred only to "those called according to tire laws and ecclesiastical ordinances 
that have been observed throughout Christendom." Eck even accepted the article on free 
will (eighteen) but roundly condemned the one (twenty) on FAITH and good works. He 
also strongly countered Melanchthon’s rejection of the cult of the SAINTS (twenty-one) 
on the grounds that both of these articles condemned practices that tire Church of Rome 
offtcially sanctioned and encouraged. At least on the surface it would appear that the 
Augsburg Confession became ever more contentious and divisive the farther it moved 
away from abstract doctrinal matters and the closer it came to common, recommended, 
and even mandated Roman practices. 

A thoroughly misleading conclusion might well follow, that the evangelical-Catholic 
controversy had mostly to do with practice and little with theological substance. This 
misses the depth of the division between tire two sides as it existed in 1530. The 
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Augusiana hinted at it with some frequency even in those articles about which there was 
supposedly nothing in dispute. Aniele seven may well amount to the lynchpin of 
Melanehthon's entire demonstration in these particular circumstances. Tire simple words 
appear to be—and have been so interpreted—open, inviting, and even accommodating: 
’It is enough for the true unity of tire church that there he agreement on the preaching of 
the Word and the administration of the sacraments in accord w ith it. It is not necessary 
that human traditions, rites, or ceremonies instituted by human beings he alike 
everywhere." In reality, an entirely revolutionary understanding of "the church" lay 
beneath these words, and Eck saw it tire moment Meianchthon, in tire later articles, turned 
to the details of the issues between Rome and the evangelicals. 

Once it is seen the point of tire exercise is simplicity itself. Spelling it out in detail 
awaited the Fomrula of Concord (1577). but it was in tire Augsburg Confession as well. 
When Meianchthon referred to ceremonies, procedures, modes of governance, and the 
like as ADIAPHORA or "things indifferent." Ire was not implying that they were of no 
account. Quite the contrary. Precisely because they were indifferent by their nature, no 
authority or tradition, not even that of Rome, had tire right to draw up tulcs regarding 
how they should be observed. No “church" had that right. The only right that adhered to 
the true church was instead the obligation to proclaim the Word truthfully and to 
administer the sacraments faithfully in accord with it. 

The Confutation 'i specific objections to articles twenty-two to twenty-eight—the ones 
"under dispute"—help reveal tire story of what was truly at stake. Clearly. Eck had 
already tipped his and Rome’s hand with respeci to article twenty-one. Taken together, 
they present something of a surprise, at least on the surface. In order, these artic les treated 
receiving both the bread and the wine in tire Lord’s Supper or Mass, priestly marriage, 
the Mass as such, confession, proscriptions of certain foods at certain (before the Mass, 
during Lent) times, monastic vows, and episcopal authority. This is to say. every one of 
the articles "under dispute" had on the surface primarily to do with practices rather than 
teachings. 

Nonetheless even while defending their use. the author of the Confutation virtually 
bypassed the practices themselves. Instead, for Eck. the nature and AUTHORITY of the 
church as such was at stake in any discussion of the right of churches to command and 
forbid. Here was live real issue that the Auguitana posed. Thus Eck repeatedly defended 
these practices not only on the basis of their longevity and widely spread existence but 
also by reference to specifically Roman adoption of them, consensus regarding them, or 
(what is most telling) their coneiliar and/or papal approval. Whenever even remotely 
possible he did seek biblical sanction. On the other hand a reasonably typical statement 
<l>cre in defense of "The Cult of the Saints") declared that "we have not only the authority 
of the entire church hut also the agreement of the l>oly church fathers, such as Augustine. 
Bernard. Jerome. Cy prian. Chrysostom, and live Oliver doctors of the church." Thus the 
many particular "proofs" all defended one. central position, "the authority of the entire 
church." 

Article twenty-eight on live authority of bishops illustrates the collision most vividly. 
At base, and with a digression into Roman episcopal behavior with respect to the 
evangelicals notwithstanding. .Meianchthon was willing to grant a certain extended 
spiritual authority to bishops that was in reality identical to that held by any pastor, 
although he gave them no authority to coerce behavior or belief and. above all. 
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disallowed any use of ihe weapons of whatever civil authority they might and did 
possess. This result made them little different from ordinary pastors, in that they were 
responsible for preaching and teaching tire Word, administering the sacraments, and 
exercising modest oversight with respect to matters related to these duties. (Episcopal 
succession as such was not even an idea at this time: he would have nothing to do with 
episcopal succession.) Eck replied with the simple declaration that "everything that is 
asserted in this article against ecclesiastical and priestly immunity is without foundation." 
Luther's Address to the Christian Nobility conveyed that tiro Word of God created the 
church. For Eck and Rome, the church validated the Word. 

Upon the public presentation of John Eck's Confutation, the emperor had declared 
Melanchthon's Confession to have been refuted. Melanchthon thereupon wrote a lengthy 
elaboration of the Augsburg Confession, the Apology, partially from notes he had made 
during the public reading of tire Confutation. It was printed the follow ing year. 

Despite the public character of tire Augsburg Confession. Melanchthon considered the 
Confession to be his own document and accordingly made minor changes in the 1530s. 
when new imprints were published. In preparation for religious colloquies of 1539 and 
1540 Melanchthon prepared a new edition, published in 1540. later labeled the 
Confession Augustana Variata, the "altered" Augsburg Confession. At first generally 
accepted as yet another imprint of the original 1530 version, it was discovered to entail 
substantial changes in both article four (on justification) and article ten (on the Lord’s 
Supper), the latter article embodying substantial changes in the direction of the 
Zwinglian-South German view of the sacrament. 

As presented, received, and rebutted in 1530. the Augustana was therefore a 
theological confession with far-reaching practical consequences. After the events that led 
to the Peace of Augsburg (1555) it became ever more a theological document to be 
consulted as if it stood on its own and without practical context. To be sure, it became a 
part of the constitution of the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation and adherence 
to it served thereby as a basis for a certain religious TOLERATION. Yet. even here, the 
document itself fell ever more securely into the hands of its theologians. At the meeting 
of the princes in Nauntburg (1559). for example, the new. Reformed Elector Frederick of 
The Palatinate struggled mightily to include the wording of the Variata as an explanation 
of the unaltered confession, to find room under its politically protective umbrella. The 
theologians resisted, however, and their princes henceforth described themselves as being 
adherents to "the Augsburg Confession as it was presented to His Imperial Majesty at 
Augsburg in the Year 1530." They granted the Variata unspecified serv ice as a further 
elaboration, but not necessarily with respect to a Reformed understanding of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The meeting at Nauntburg and ones that followed were discussions among the 
committed. In spite of theologians' penchant for doing so. the Confession should not. 
however, be studied as if it were a laundry list of doctrines and religious grievances. 
Instead proceeding from the foundation of article four on justification, its general subject 
was tl»c extent and manner of ecclesiastical purview over daily religious life. To be sure, 
this unifying theme was not obvious to many—including Eck at first glance—nor did it 
become so in the subsequent Formula of Concord. Indeed this central question, at stake 
as Latin Christianity was breaking apart, has resurfaced only in the course of the 
twentieth century's ecumenical move merit. The irony is that at the very heart of tlieir 
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ecumenical labors, many Protestants have in fact adopted the assumptions: of Rome: they 
existed as 'the church" even when Word and sacrament were nowhete in evidence. 
Steals" Augsburg Confession. Apology of: Augsburg Interim 
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JAMES M.KITTELSON 


AUGSBURG CONFESSION, APOLOGY 

OF THE 

Included in ihe BOOK OF CONCORD. PHILLIPP MELANCHTHON'S Apology of the 
Augsburg Confession defends ihe central written statement of the EVANGELICAL 
FAITH AND REFORMS PREPARED FOR THE IMPERIAL DIET OF AUGSBURG 
IN 1530 at the time when the future of the Evangelicals was at stake: The Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire seemed inclined to enforce the 1521 EDICT OF WORMS and 
outlaw Evangelicals in German lands. Lack of conciliation could lead to war between the 
Catholics and Evangelicals, as did happen in 15*17. Upon hearing the AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION on June 25. 1530. Emperor Charles sanctioned the Catholics' response, 
the Canfutuiio Confession!* Augustanae. The urgent task to craft an apologia of the 
document originally presented fell to MARTIN LUTHER'S collaborator. 

Melanchthon had a first draft of the Apology ready to be submitted to the Emperor on 
September 22. Because the emperor refused to accept the document and sided with the 
Catholics, the Diet ended. Melanchthon continued to revise the text, since October with a 
copy of live Confutation, and published the quarto version (named after its printing 
format I of the A/to/agy in April/May 1531 with the first official print of the Augsburg 
Confession. The revised quarto version of September 1531 (augmented with feedback 
from Luther. MARTIN BUCER, JOHANNES BRENZ. and Johann Agricola) was signed 
by Lutheran theologians in the 1537 meeting of the SCHMALKALDIC LEAGUE and 
was translated ''freely” into German by Justus Jonas. The primary status of the octavo 
became unclear after the 1580 Book of Concord chose the quarto edition over the octavo 
that had been included in an unauthorized edition of tlw book. 
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The theological treatise. which extensively quoted the church fathers and tire 
Scriptures, follows the structure of tire Augsburg Confession, elaborating most on article 
•1 on JUSTIFICATION by faith. It explains the relation between forensic and effective 
righteousness, of being both declared and made righteous. Tire primacy of faith in one's 
salvation and holiness, upon which good works would necessarily follow (article 4. para. 
72). is argued further in article 12 on repentance, the second longest article. The 
dynamics of law and gospel in Christian life and the nature of sanctified life of 
repentance are explained further with articles stressing the significance of institutional 
chuteh. church offices, and SACRAMENTS as the external means of grace. 

Despite efforts to preserve religious unity, the Emperor's Edict of April IS. 1531. 
ordered tire Evangelicals to return to obedience to Rome. The Lutheran princes, ready to 
defend their faith in war. signed the Apology in 1537 with the Augsburg Confession. 
These two documents would shape Lutheran identity by becoming the norm for the forms 
of Protestantism approved in Germany in the Augsburg Peace of 1555. 

See also Diet of Speyer: Evangelicalism: Lutheranism 
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AUGSBURG INTERIM 


In about the mid-sixteenth century Emperor Charles V attempted to resolve the disunity 
brought about by the Reformation controversy. After defeat of the SMALK.ALDIC 
LEAGUE in 1547. Charles V called an ecclesiastical commission at the Diet of Augsburg 
to draft a temporary document of imperial law—the Augsburg Interim. Adopted by the 
diet of the Empire on June 30. 1548. it provided a transitional religious agreement until 
the Council of Trent, which had convened in 1545. could include Protestant 
representatives in chuteh reform discussions. 

The Interim's twenty-six anieles affirmed basic teachings and positions of the Roman 
church. Anieles one through eight focused on the human condition, redemption, 
justification, faith and wotfcs. embracing the twofold justification —duplex jasilficailo — 
rejected after the 1541 REGENSBURG COU.OQUY. Such justification requires both 
the righteousness of Christ's merit and that infused by the Spiiit. Other anieles addressed 
SACRAMENTS and church practice. In concession to Protestants the Interim allowed 
LAITY to receive both bread and wine in the LORD'S SUPPER and permitted clerical 
marriage, both subject to papal dispensation (see CLERGY. MARRIAGE OF). 
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The Augsburg Inicrim was nor to apply to Saxony, where like Lutheran ruler. Maurice, 
had sided with the emperor in like War of Smalkald. Accordingly the emperor 
promulgated a second document, the Leipzig Interim, which was slightly more irenic 
toward the Lutheran views. 

The Pope denounced the Interim, preferring that discussions at Trent move more 
quickly. Charles V nevertheless enforced the Interim througluiut most of his German 
empire until the 1552 Passau Treaty and the 1555 Peace of Augsburg superseded the 
Interim. 
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SUZANNE S.HEQUET 


AUGUSTANA EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Also known as the Augustana Synod, this group was ihc primary Lutheran denomination 
founded by immigrants to the UNITED STATES from SWEDEN. With the beginning of 
immigration in the 1840s and 1850s. pastors such as Lars Paul Esbjorn and 
T.N.Hasselquist formed ethnic Lutheran congregations in the Midwest. These 
congregations initially affiliated with an existing American Lutheran denomination, but 
withdrew and formed the Augustana Synod in June I860, at Jefferson Prairie. Wisconsin. 
The Synod originally consisted of both Swedes and Norwegians, but the latter withdrew 
from Augustana in 1870. Synodical founders, influenced by PIETISM and critical of 
State Church Lutheranism in Sweden, did not replicate the Swedish Episcopal stiucturc 
in America. Strongly Lutheran in theology (the term "Augustana" refers to the 
AUGSBURG CONFESSION), synodical polity was essentially Presbyterian (see 
PRESBYTERIANISM), and ils spirit reflected the moral and religious aspects of 
Scandinavian piety, and later. American Protestantism. 

From 1860 to 1920. during the peak of Swedish immigration to the United States, the 
Synod grew and developed rapidly. Although it reached only a fraction of the 
immigrants, it was the largest single organization within Swedish America and founded 
numerous schools, colleges, social service agencies, and hospitals to serve immigrant 
needs. Besides congregations in thirty-five states and five Canadian provinces, the 
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Augustana Synod had an active foreign MISSIONS program, especially in Tanzania, 
INDIA. CHINA, and JAPAN. As immigration ceased early in lire twentieth century, the 
Synod made the difficult transition to the use of English and to being an American 
denomination. During the 1940s and 1950s. Augustana leaders were active in work to 
unite tire various American Lutheran denominations, and in 1962 Augustana merged 
together with three other groups to form the LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 
(1962-1988). By 1962 the Augustana Synod had grown to 625.000 members in more 
than 1.250 congregations in North America. 

Seeiil.w Lutheranism. Scandinavia: Lutheranism. United States 
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MARK A.GRANQUIST 


AUSTRALIA 


Beginnings 

Protestant Christianity in Australia was shaped by its origins in the British Isles: by the 
presence since tire beginning of European settlement of a large minority of Roman 
Catholics, mainly of Irish background, and by the size and physical environment of the 
continent. In 1788 the British government established a penal colony in New South 
Wales on tire eastern coast of Australia from which grew the city of Sydney. A second 
settlement was made in Van Dienwn's Land (Tasmania) in 1803. Although there were no 
apparent religious motives in the founding of these colonies, tire British government 
appointed clergymen of the established CHURCH OF ENGLAND (Anglican Church) as 
chaplains, charged with the duty of prov iding a pastoral ministry to the whole population 
and inculcating order and morality. A third Brrtish colony was planted in isolated 
Western Australia in 1829. English Dissenters were prominent among the founders of 
South Australia in 1836 (see DISSENT: NONCONFORMITY). The How of European 
settlement along the eastern seaboard led to the separation from New South Wales of the 
colonies of Victoria in 1851 and Queensland in 1859. 

The dominant stream in Pmtestant Christianity in colonial Australia was shaped by the 
English evangelical movement of the eighteenth century (see EVANGELICALISM). The 
majority of the early Anglican clergy were evangelicals. Because of their close 
connection with the government they found it hard to minister effectively to the convicts, 
many of whom had long been estranged from organized religion. The clergy had more 
success with free settlers and live first generation of native-born Australians. From the 
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early nineicenth ceniury New South Wales became a eenter of missionary activity, both 
within Australia and in the islands of the South Paeifte. The early attempts at missionary 
wotk among the Aboriginal people gained few converts, although some missionaries 
gained valuable knowledge of indigenous languages. From Sydney, missions were 
founded among tire Maori of NEW ZEALAND by the (Anglican) CHURCH 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY in 1814 and the Wesleyan Methodists in 1822. 

For the fust thirty years, the Church of England was the only officially recognized 
religious body in the penal colonies and was therefore given land for churches and 
schools. Its hegemony was gradually eroded. From 1820 live government authorized the 
entry of Roman Catholic priests. Non-Anglican branches of Protestant Christianity 
established a separate existence, with their members often gathering to hold services and 
build chapels before the arrival of clergy. Their first ministers arrived: Wesleyan 
Methodist 11815). CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 11823). Congregational (1830). and 
Baptist (1834). During the following years almost every branch of British Protestantism 
was planted in the Australian colonies. Religious movements from the United States, 
such as Mormons (see MORMONISMi and SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS, also 
started wort;. The only major religious body with a non-Biitish background was the 
Lutherans, who first migrated from Germany to South Australia in 1838 and later spread 
elsewhere (see LUTHERANISM). The Australian colonies produced no new religious 
movements of significance. 

A religiously mixed society, in which almost 30 percent of the population were 
Roman Catholics, produced a strong feeling in favor of religious equality that led to a 
new relationship between CHURCH AND STATE. In 1836-1837 the Church Acts in 
New South Wales and Tasmania introduced a system of financial aid to religion, for the 
building of churches and the payment of clergy, in which Anglicans. Roman Catholics. 
Presbyterians, and Wesleyan Methodists stood on an equal footing. State aid to religion 
was opposed by liberals and by those Protestants who were committed to the voluntary 
principle, and between 1851 and 1895 it was abolished in all colonies. 


Colonial Religion 

During the mid-nineteenth century, each Protestant denomination established structures 
of self-government that were adapted to colonial conditions. In 1836 live Anglican 
Church founded a diocese of Australia, which was subdivided as settlement spread. Each 
diocese was governed democratically by a synod composed of a bishop, clergy, and lay 
representatives. The Wesleyan Methodists formed an autonomous Australasian 
Conference (embracing New Zealand and the Pacific Island missions) in 1854. 
Wesleyans. Primitive Methodists (sec PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH), and Bible 
Christians united nationally in 1902. Tl»e Presb>ierians. who had imported a series of 
divisions from Scotland, achieved union in each colony in the second half of the century 
and formed a national church on a federal basis in 1901 (see PRESBYTERIANISM). The 
BAPTISTS. Congregationalists (see CONGREGATIONALISMt. and Churches of Christ 
created unions or conferences of churches in each colony. 

The religious demography of Australia that emerged during the nineteenth century was 
unlike any particular part of live British Isles, because in almost every region the 
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population embraced significant proportions of Anglicans. Roman Catliolics. 
Presbyterians, anil Methodists. The level of nominal adherence was high: until the 1950s 
at least six in every ten Australians identified themselves with one of the three main 
Protestant denominations. Reflecting the influence of the Tractarian and Anglo-Catholic 
movements (sec ANGLO-CATHOUCISM: OXFORD MOVEMENT). high church 
Anglican clergy disavowed the label "Protestant" and kept a distance from nonepiscopal 
churches. The Protestant denominations were most successful in large towns and middle- 
class suburbs, where they built many handsome churches. These were important centers 
of social life, surrounded by clusters of organizations and clubs that embraced every age 
group. On the other hand. Protestants had a smaller active following among the working 
class. They also found it hard to sustain a pastoral ministry in the outback, where 
European settlement was scattered over an immense area. New forms of ministry were 
devised, such as the <Anglican) bush brotherhoods and the (Presbyterian) Australian 
Inland Mission. 

Between Protestants and Roman Catholics there were deep divisions, with occasional 
eruptions of sectarian strife. Religious separatism was reinforced by ethnic, class, and 
political differences. From tire beginning of the twentieth century Irish-Austialian 
Catholics, predominantly working class, tended to suppoit the Australian Labor Patty, 
whereas the majority of church-going Protestants identified themselves with conservative 
parties and doubted whether Catholics were truly loyal to the British Empire. 

The colonial churches did not seek to be original, but sought to reproduce the patterns 
of church life they had know n at ' home." Developments in theology, church architecture, 
and styles of worship followed the British churches, usually a decade or so later. The 
debates over science and biblical criticism that Itegan in the colonies in the 1870s largely 
echoed th*>se in the British churches. It was also recognized, however, that Australian 
society was different, and that live churches needed to adjust overseas ideas and practices 
to meet local needs. Lay people assumed a more prominent role in church government 
than they had held in Britain. In every community, competition between denominations 
often stimulated activity and encouraged church building. In isolated and sparsely settled 
districts <“the bush"), denominational divisions counted for less, church buildings were 
shared, and clergy were expected to minister to all. To provide a ministry to the 
expanding population, all denominations relied heavily on recruits from Britain. Local 
candidates for the ministry were trained initially undei the supervision of senior clergy 
and. from the second half of the nineteenth century, in denominational theological 
colleges. Tbe colonial universities excluded the teaching of theology. By the beginning of 
the twentieth century, locally bom clergy were becoming a majority. 

During the final decades of the nineteenth century, the Protestant churches withdrew 
from the area of popular education. Initially they operated their own denominational 
schools and opposed a general system of schools when this was first proposed in live 
1830s. However, from the 1870s. reflecting a shift in public opinion. Ptotestants 
generally accepted the introduction of a comprehensive system of state “secular" 
(nonsectarian) education in every colony. There were no further government grants to 
denominational schools until the 1960s. Whereas Roman Catholics developed a separate 
netwoik of schools staffed by teaching oiders. the Protestant churches relied on 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS and the family to impart Christian in-struction to the young. They 
also maintained a small number of fee-paying secondary schools for boys and girls. 
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Those schools, modeled on ihe English public schools, were intended to educate the 
childien of the upper middle classes. Through them the Anglican. Presbyterian, and 
Methodist churches established close connections with a large section of lire political, 
business, and community leadership. 

Australian Protestants in the nineteenth centuiy were active in political and civic life. 
Protestant leaders sought to create a "Christian country." They regarded personal 
CONVERSION as primary, but they also gave a role to the government, to pass laws that 
would promote moral reform as the basis for prosperity and social stability. In the latter 
decades of the century the churches lobbied governments, with some success, for 
legislation to restrict tire liquor trade and gambling and to preserve the sanctity of 
Sunday. Many of these laws survived until the 1960s. The Protestant moral reformers 
were given the locally coined epithet "wowser.” meaning censorious and hypocritical in 
popular speech. During the 1890s. when depression and labor strikes brought an end to 
colonial prosperity, there was a shift in thinking within the churches toward "social 
Christianity" and tire need for nonrevolutionary social reform. The Methodists, follow ing 
a British model, founded the first Central Missions to reach tire unresponsive urban 
working classes. All Protestant denominations began to establish their own welfare 
agencies and institutions to ncct specific social needs. 


Protestantism in Twentieth-Century Australia 

Protestant Christians shared a dual patriotism toward Australia and the British Empire. 
Intluential clergy wrote and spoke in support of the federation of the six colonies into the 
Commonwealth of Australia in 1901. and the churches campaigned successfully for the 
recognition of God in the preamble to tire federal constitution. Because of tlren loyalty to 
Britain. Protestant leaders strongly supported World War I and conscription, although in 
each deiromination there were some dissenting voices. 

From the second half of the nineteenth century. non-Anglican Protestants worked 
together in Sunday School unions, charitable work, evangelistic missions, and councils of 
churelres that were founded in each colony. A newly united nation in 1901 encouraged 
the idea of a national Protestant church. After federation, negotiations began for reunion 
of tire main Protestant denominations. The Anglican and Baptist churelres soon dropped 
out. hut a scheme of union involving Methodists. Presbyterians, and Congregationalism, 
given up in the 1920s and revived in the 1950s. led to the formation of the UNITING 
CHURCH in Australia in 1977. However, a large minority of Presbyterians voted against 
union and remained as Presbyterians. Through their involvement in tire Australian 
Student Christian Movement in universities, some prominent clergy became active in the 
ecumenical movement. An Australian council for the WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES, founded in 1946. later became the Australian Council of Churches and. in 
1994. tire National Council of Churches in Australia. Relations with Roman Catholics 
were transformed during the 1960s largely as a result of tire Second Vatican Council (see 
CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT REACTIONS!. Since tire 1970s. all major 
denominations have cooperated to son*: extent in theological education, chaplaincies, the 
compilation of new hymn books, and joint statements on public issues. They have been 
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influential in shaping public opinion in opposition to racism and in suppotl of Aboriginal 
land rights. 

Eveiy Protestant denomination in Australia initiated and supported missionary work 
overseas. Their principal mission fields were in the adjacent region of the Pacific Islands 
and New Guinea. China. Korea. India, and East Africa. Missionary work among the 
Aboriginal people of Australia was given a lower priority. For a long period the 
Aborigines were widely seen as culturally inferior and doomed to extinction. Mission 
settlements tended to be separate from traditional life. From the 1960s. reflecting a 
greater understanding of Aboriginal culture and a change in government policy from 
assimilation to self-determination, the established mission institutions were handed over 
to local communities. An Aboriginal church with its own leadership began to emerge. 

Since the colonial period. WOMEN outnumbered men in the congregations of 
Protestant churches. They played an important role in charitable work and fundraising, 
although they had few opportunities for public ministry. From the end of the nineteenth 
century , women were able to train for full-time church work as DEACONESSES and. in 
some places, represented local congregations in denominational assemblies and synods. 
In overseas mission fields, women of all denominations found an outlet for ministry and 
religious leadership that at home were open only to men. The first woman minister was 
ordained in a Congregational church in South Australia in 1927. 

In the major denominations, after the spread of a moderate liberal theology through 
the theological colleges, the influence of evangelicalism waned (see LIBERAL 
PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM!. From the 1920s evangelicals, on the 
defensive, began to form a network of institutions and organizations, outside 
denominational structures, that were committed to a distinctly evangelical identity. These 
included Bible colleges, conventions, and nondenominational missionary societies. The 
Anglican diocese of Sydney remained a stronghold of conservative evangelicalism; its 
influence extended both nationally and beyond Australia. 

Duiing live interwar years live active membership of the Protestant churches 
diminished. The depression of lire 1930s and World War II led to a heightened interest in 
social issues. In the 1950s there was a modest upsuige in chureh attendance and Sunday 
School enrollments as well as a wave of church building, comparable to the postwar 
religious boom in Nonh America. Then, largely as a result of live cultural changes of the 
late 1960s and 1970s. the pace of growth slackened and the major denominations 
experienced a fall in both adherence and attendance. The influence of the Protestant 
churches on governments and in the wider society declined. At the same time, the 
immigration from Britain and noithem Europe that once reinforced Protestant numbers 
fell away, so that during the 1980s Roman Catholics supplanted Anglicans as the largest 
religious denomination in tire nation. 

Since the 1970s there has been a shift in Australian religion tow ard secularization and 
religious pluralism, and also an expansion of evangelical and sectarian expressions of 
Christianity that make more stringent demands on theii followers than did tire old- 
established denominational traditions. The charismatic movement penetrated many 
Protestant congregations, and tire various branches of PENTECOSTALISM grew in birth 
numbers and influence, especially in Queensland. Tire largest of these birdies is the 
ASSEMBLIES OF GOD. By 2(X)1 Pentecostal*. although only one percent of the 
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Australian population, constituted the largest group of weekly churchgoers outside the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Another significant movement in Australian Protestantism has been the growing 
visibility of women in religious leadership and live rising number of women engaged in 
the study and teaching of theology. Women were first admitted to the Methodist ministry 
in the 1960s and to the Presbyterian ministry in the 1970s. Since its formation in 1977. 
the Uniting Church has promoted gender equality. Among Anglicans, a long and divisive 
debate preceded the ordination of the first women priests in 1992. and some dioceses 
remained opposed. 

Australian Protestantism—although the term Protestant is rarely used—is more 
diverse in its expressions than ever before. Every denomination embraces a range of 
opinion on many theological and social issues, and since the 1970s a discernible rift has 
emerged between liberals and conservatives. As live churches become more self¬ 
consciously Australian, there is a growing interest in the creation of an indig-cnous 
Christian spirituality that is related to the physical landscape and Aboriginal religious 
traditions. 

See also Anglicanism; Congregationalism: Methodism; Presbyterianism 
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AUTHORITY 


The concept of authority denotes the power and right to act with decisive effect in 
relation to particular circumstances and persons. The question of the reality and 
legitimacy of authority—the question of who or w hat may rightfully claim allegiance and 
enjoin obedience—is always a question raised with reference to particular configurations 
of human community. 

This is evident in the varied traditions of Protest ant thought concerning authority. 
From the time of tire REFORMATION Protestant reflection on tl>e nature and exercise of 
authority has focused on three mutually implicated relations: first, on tire relation 
between Scripture and the proclamation. DOCTRINF.. and discipline of the Christian 
community: second, on the relation between the congregation of Christian believers and 
those who lead in its ministry; and. third, cm the relation between Christians—both 
individually and corporately—and the structures of civil governance. A fourth and 
fundamental relation cuts across all of these, that is. the relation between Jesus Christ and 
his gathered community. For this reason Protestant theology recognizes that the way in 
which the divine and salutary authority ascribed to Jesus by the Gospels is understood is 
basic to all other discussions of authority. This fact accounts for the intensity, promise, 
and peril that mark the varied treatments of scriptural, ecclesial. and civil authority in the 
histoiy of Protestantism. 


Authority in the Reformation Era 

ADOLF VON HARNACK famously described live European Reformation of the 
sixteenth century as a reform of belief, but a reuiluiion with regard to the authority of the 
CHURCH, its officers, and its traditions. MARTIN LUTHER’S burning of the papal bull 
Exsurge Domine that condemned him in 1520. and HULDRYCH ZWINCU'S somewhat 
less dramatic act of defending live consumption of sausage in Zurich during the Lenten 
fast of 1522 can be taken to announce the breach as regards ecclesiastical authority that 
was opened up by Protestants in tire early decades of the sixteenth century. Yet. any 
claim that, from its formative monrent. Protestantism represents a repudiation of all 
authority would be profoundly misconceived. For the Protestant reformers discerned not 
only that authority was ingredient to tire church's disease, but also that it was essential to 
its cure. 

The reformers protested what they took to be improper dislocations and anogations of 
authority within the corporate life and self understanding of the Christian churches. Chief 
among these was a mitigation of the authority of Scripture in relation to tire church, its 
cumulative traditions, and contemporary pastoral oversight, particularly as instantiated by 
the papacy. Tire divine authority of Christ, it was argued, was associated with and 
conferred on tire reality and function of tire Scriptures in an unparalleled way such that no 
church government could claim to enjoy comparable relation to Christ's own authority. 
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The reformers thus sought to curb pastoral abuses and to purify Christian proclamation 
and doctrine by ranging the entire life of the church clearly under the authority of 
Scripture. Sharp distinctions were drawn here: Zwingli opposed rise manifold and 
contradictory "doctrines of men" to the "clear and certain doctrine of God" set forth in 
Scripture. Luther's earliest theses and tracts railed against claims to binding divine 
authority made on behalf of "merely human teachings.” Protestants accounted for 
Scripture's authority by asserting its essential clarity or perspicacity, the sufficiency of its 
witness in matters of SALVATION, and its divine origin in the salutary activity of God. 
Clear, sufficient, and divine in origin. Scripture manifests, in JOHN CALVIN'S words, 
"as clear evidence of its own truth as white and black things do of their colour, or sweet 
and bitter things do of their taste” (Insiiluies. Lvii.2|. Scripture, in short, was the 
unsuhstitutahle and effective means by which live Word of God addressed the church. Yet 
this "self-autl>enticating” (auiopinot) character of Scripture needed to be adjoined, 
finally, by confession of the ever contemporary work of the Spirit of God. Scripture was 
therefore conceived in formative Protestantism as a living authority because peculiarly 
implicated in the activity of the living God. Recognition and trust in Scripture's authority 
flowed from its reception as inspired testimony to God’s salutary coming to the woild. 
now read and studied in a community of similarly inspired hearers. 

It followed that the validity of any Christian doctrine rested solely on its conformity to 
the witness of the Scriptures in their grammatical, historical sense. This holds true for 
everything that has come down in the tradition, including the teachings of tire fathers and 
councils of the early centuries. Scripture is logically antecedent to the church, being the 
womb from which the latter is bom. As its source and basis. Scripture is also the ultimate 
standard and mum of the church's teaching, the "touchstone." "plunth line." and "master" 
of all its practice. Disputes are not decisively settled by appeals to the church teaching, 
ancient or modem—the authority of which, though not disregaided. is always secondaiy 
and subordinate—but solely and simply by appeal to Scripture. In dispute, a Protestant 
was one who desired to be and had to Iv defeated by Scripture, and not by appeal to the 
teaching and example of later generations of women and men. regaidless of their personal 
sanctity or ecclesiastical standing. 

Procestant confessional standards from this time ascribe a secondary functional 
authority to persons who exercise leadership in the church. In a manner formally similar 
to that of the tradition of Christian doctrine and practice, ministerial leaders exercise 
legitimate authority within the Christian community only insofar as their proclamation, 
teaching, and judgments evidence both dependency on and agreement with the scriptural 
testimony. Claim* made for ministerial authority, far from being self-evident in the 
manner of Scripture, must be evidenced. Such authority derives its warrant from the 
scriptural record itself, that is. by the ordinances of Christ and the practice of the first 
apostles. Thus, despite drawing differing conclusions. Protestant advocates of episcopal, 
presbyterial. and congregationalist forms of chureh governance alike all concurred in 
principle that lire POLITY of live church must comport with the biblical testimony. 
Similarly, moral and doctrinal discipline within and over the Christian community—for 
example. tl>e practice of "the ban” in ANABAPTISM. or tl>e exercise of presbyterial 
discipline in Reformed communities, and the exercise of the so-called power of the keys 
ascribed to Christian ministers to remit sin—have their positive and constraining warrants 
here. 
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The Challenge to Authority in Modern Protestant Thought 

The magisterial reformers reserved some of their sharpest polemic for oilier Protestant 
’enthusiasts" and "spiritualists." for whom ecstatic experiences of tlie Spirit subordinated 
or even dissolved the binding authority of Scripture. Such emphasis on the authority of 
the inner testimony of the Spirit to the believer’s spirit achieved enduring forms in later 
pietist and spiritualist movements during live seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (sec 
PIETISM. SPIRITUALISM). So. for example, in his Theses Theologlcae of 1675 the 
Quaker divine Roben Barclay confessed the personal inward experience of the Spirit to 
be live prime foundation of faith and life, in relation to which the Scriptures constitute a 
secondary and subordinate rule, they themselves being construed as hut an archival 
record of the histoty of such inward testimony. Just over a century later FRIEDRICH 
SCHLEIERMACHER would echo these sentiments when, advocating for vibrant inward 
piety, he remarked that "every holy writing is merely a mausoleum of religion, a 
monument that a great spirit was there that no longer exists: for if it still lived and were 
active, why would it attach such great importance to the dead letter that can only he a 
weak reproduction of it?” (Schleiermacher 1988:134). On such views, the authority of 
inward spiritual experience is rooted in the proximate and present activity of the Spirit of 
God. showing how authority in Christian faith and practice is closely related to how the 
occurrence and reality of div ine authority is grasped. 

During the span of these same years the horrors of Europe’s protracted "wars of 
religion" gave birth to widespread moral repugnance at the seeming impossibility of 
achieving stable social and political arrangements on live basis of an authoritative 
religious establishment. In this situation live idea of tolerance was embraced in wide 
swathes of Protestant thought as an important limiting concept to religious authority, 
especially when coordinated with civil power (see TOLERATION). 

Further, these centuries also saw the emergence of rationalist and empiricist currents 
of thought in live European ENLIGHTENMENT, which challenged the validity and 
cogency of all traditional know ledges, including—indeed, first and foremost—that tooted 
in the Christian Scriptures. Taking the deductive surety of matliematics as the standanl 
for all human know ing, rationalism repudiated the validity of authoritative teaching in the 
pursuit of knowledge. Rooted in observation and experiment, empiricism opened ques¬ 
tions concerning the clarity, accuracy, and certainty of the scriptural record in unsettling 
ways. In both cases what was newly demanded was that traditional authorities must 
themselves be authorized by purportedly universal rational modes of inquiry: critical 
reason asks traditional eeelesial and biblical authority for their credentials and only those 
credentials deemed reasonable are admissible. In short, heteronomous authority and 
credulity were set against personal rational autonomy and criticism as the enemies of the 
pursuit of moral, religious, and political responsibility and maturity. In the name of the 
authority of the enlightened and autonomous subject. Protestant accounts of doctrinal and 
eeelesial authority then extant were subjected to relentless criticism. 

Protestantism grappled with these challenges variously. Among those who acceded to 
modernity's terms of engagement was DEISM, which permitted only such beliefs as 
could be independently authorized by the arguments of "natural theoretical reason." In a 
more affective mode. NEOLOGY would exchange live authority of Scripture for the 
warrant provided by subjective certainty and inner peace, a view summarized under the 
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slogan: "my experience is my proof.” Translation of Protestant faith into the austere 
categories of autonomous moral reason represented another route of response, this one 
exemplified by IMMANUEL KANT, the "philosopher of Protestantism." particularly in 
his Religion Wilhiit the Limits of Reason Alone. Schleiermacher's subsequent epoch- 
making program to ground religion beyond the reach of rational and historical criticism 
in the universally demonstrable "feeling of absolute dependence" encouraged much 
subsequent Protestant thought to look to the deepest sentiments and pious conscience of 
the Christian as sites of authority. 

HIGHER CRITICISM of the biblical materials participated in this contention with and 
for authority in modern Protestantism. Historical critics applied modernity’s twin canons 
of universal rationality and empirical verifiability to the texts of Scripture in an effort to 
secure their clarity and sufficiency—that is. their truth—and in this way cither to contest 
or to underwrite their authority. Thus, whether such readings aimed to vindicate or to 
repudiate the authority of tl>e biblical record for the Christian community, they signaled a 
crisis of biblical authority and shared a common desire to waitant claims made for and 
from the authority of Scripture on other, independent grounds. Faced with this, certain 
streams of Protestantism made trenchant defense of the authority of Scripture by way of 
increasingly rigorous and thoroughgoing doctrines of its divine origin, inspiration, and 
infallibility. These doctrines frequently shared the cardinal assumption of the critics, that 
is. identification of a history "behind the text" as the decisive locus of the question of 
truth or falsity. 

By the late nineteenth century there emerged attempts to revise the idea of authority 
by focusing on its perennial social and educational necessity. AuGUSTE SABATIER is 
representative here, acknowledging that the autonomy of conscience and action desired 
by moderns always "rests upon the authority of tradition and is its fiuit." The authority of 
Bible and church are understood to be utterly transfoimed by rational criticism, yet they 
still properly persist, although now only as pedagogical and social "potencies of fact" 
(Sabatier 1904: preface). Such views at once echo and thoroughly revise the earlier 
reformers' concept of the living character of authority in the Christian community. 
Sabatier’s contemporary ERNST TR0E1.TSCH considered that contemporary 
Protestants fed on the biblical witness, but that this tradition was inert—even dead—apart 
from the productivity of those who tapped it. This, he argued, was what the doctrine of 
the inner testimony of the Holy Spirit was about. Notwithstanding the distance that 
separates Troeltsch’s view from earlier versions of this doctrine, the question of authority 
in the church shows itself once more to be intimately related to convictions concerning 
the occurrence and locus of divine authority. 

Recent decades have seen all received notions of authority in Protestant thought 
subjected to new challenges from a variety of quarters. The globalization of Protestant 
Christianity, together with the explosion of the discipline of critical hermeneutics has led 
to an awareness among many Protestants of the substantial difference the social and 
cultural location of the reader makes in the interpretation of Scripture. Claims regarding 
the authority of Scripture now must account for themselves in relation to other claims— 
not as previously, claims made by universal critical human reason, but now claims made 
by particular socially and culturally located forms of reasoning and experiences. These 
claims charge that what has hitherto represented itself as tire "clear and sufficient w itness 
of Scripture" has in fact been but one socially and culturally invested reading of these 
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texts—largely Western, white, and male. On such views the reformers' contention that 
“scripture interprets itself.'’ as well as modernity's desire to authorize only that reading of 
Scripture that survives disinterested rational scrutiny, have effectively, if unwittingly, 
handed Scripture over to all-too parochial interpreters and authorities. The hypertrophy of 
such views construes authority as an irredeemably ideological concept in Christian 
discourse that obscures tl>e way in which all discourse and practice in the church is 
ultimately the self-interested application of power by its various members. 


Conclusion 

In its positive aspect the question of authority in Protestant theology concerns the 
warrants for Christian faith and life, what it is that gives rise to and permits the practices 
and discourses in which the Christian congregation enacts its freedom in ever changing 
circumstances: What authorizes such witness, such patterns of worship, such forms of 
service? In short, at issue is acknowledgment of the gospel’s gracious provision of a 
definite orientation in live midst of life. God's authoring a concrete space—moral, social, 
and ontological—in which to speak and act. 

Appreciation of this positive aspect is decisive for grasping its negative aspect. Only 
because live Christian community is concerned gratefully to acknowledge the divine 
provision of a hospitable sphere decisive for its life and witness docs it concern itself 
with discerning the boundaries and limits of this sphere. In this sense the exercise of 
community discipline, doctrinal criticism, and social and political critique are in the first 
instance descriptive undertakings: clarification of instances when Christian practice or 
speech has abandoned that sphere wherein it may faithfully thrive, instances when it no 
longer comports with the gracious and salutary character of the power that has authored 
and continues to authorize it. 

Thus variant understandings of authority within Protestantism can be seen to be rooted 
in variant convictions regarding the occurrence and reality of divine authority, 
convictions commonly articulated by doctrines of the Holy Spirit. A great deal trades on 
what is identifred. for instance, as the chief site of the Spirit's work: the text of Scripture, 
the reading community, the conscience of the believer, the exercise of intellect on the 
order of things, or the unfolding of socio-historical processes. However, if attention to the 
loci of divine authority is an essential component, then all the more so is inquiry into the 
character of divine authority itself. The specific identity of the God of the gospel, and 
especially the enactment of this identity in live existence of Jesus Christ, will be a matter 
of decisive imparlance for a theological account of authority. For this reason, authority 
will not function as a strictly formal category, one whose meaning passes unchanged 
between Christian and other discourses. On the contrary, it is a concept whose substance 
will make manifest the difference made to speech and action by the effective advent of 
the gospel of God. This insight is expressed well at the outset of P.T. Forsyth’s important 
study of authority when he observes: "All questions tun up into moral questions, and all 
moral questions centre in the religious, in man's attitude to the supreme ethic, which is 
the action of live Holy One" (Forsyth 1952:3). 

See also Biblical Inerrancy: Modernism: Postmodernity 
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PHILIP G.ZIEGLER 
AWAKENINGS 

Awakenings arc complex religious movements of intense revivalism, ritual innovation, 
doctrinal controversy, denominational growth and conflict, and heightened public 
concern about the nature of true religion that have punctuated Protestant history since the 
eighteenth century, especially in the UNITED STATES and Britain. They are a 
prominent aspect of EVANGELICALISM and may be regarded as a defining feature of 
American religious history. 

In America two such nationwide REVIVALS have been called "Great Awakenings." 
the first during the 1730s and 1740s and the second from the turn of the nineteenth 
century to 1844. Later periods of revivalism and charismatic religion have been identified 
thai might qualify as awakenings, but none of them has yet gained that terminology. A 
related pattern of awakenings occurred in Britain, where they are known as Evangelical 
Revivals. The first of these also took place during the 1730s and 1740s in ENGLAND. 
SCOTLAND, and WALES. A second and briefer Evangelical Revival appeared between 
1859 and 1860 especially in Wales and Ulster. Awakenings have been controversial 
when they occur and they have remained so in contemporary historical and cultural 
interpretation. 


The Great Awakening and the Evangelical Revival 

The Great Awakening in America and the Evangelical Revival in Britain were a 
concurrent trans-Atlantic religious movement that emerged during the 1720s and 1730s 
out of a context of increasing popular concern with personal religion associated with 
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PIETISM. On the European Continent, Pietism swept through GERMANY, the 
NETHERLANDS, and FRANCE during the late seventeenth century in reaction to the 
rationalistic doctrinal formulations of Protestant onhodoxy and the emerging secular 
philosophies of the ENLIGHTENMENT. Classically articulated by Lutheran pastor 
PHILIPP JAKOB SPF.NER in his 1674 book Pia Demit ria: or. HeanfeU Desires for a 
God-pleasing lmpiovemem of the Hue Protestant Church. Pietism promoted lay study of 
the BIBLE and community discussion of religious life. The movement also advocated 
educational and health reform, charitable institutions, and missions, exemplified by 
AUGUST HERMANN FRANCKE’S oiphunage and infirmaiy at HALLE. Germany and 
Count NIKOLAUS LUDWIG VON Z1NZENDORF S communal group called the 
Moravian Biethren. Through the writings of JAKOB BOEHME. JOHANN ARNDT. 
Gottfried Arnold, and Geihaidt Tetsteegen. Pietism also encouraged contemplation and 
mystical experience. Above all Pietism demanded a personal experience of spiritual 
regeneration and SANCTIFICATION, cultivating an intense emotional identification 
w ith the sacrificial sufferings of Christ and a childlike sense of spiritual dependency on 
the Risen Lord. 

Pietism reached England in lire early eighteenth century, where it resisted the 
ascendancy of ENLIGHTENMENT rationalism exemplified in JOHN LOCKE'S 1695 
treatise The Reasonableness of Christianity. The most important early English Pietists 
were the Congrcgationalist ISAAC WATTS and the Anglican WILLIAM LAW. Watts's 
two great poetical collections. Hymns and Spiritual Sonus (1707 > and The Psalms of 
David Imitated in the Language of the New Testament (1719). provided Dissenters with a 
new Pietistic hymnody that stressed the personal experience of regeneration and 
sanctification (sec DISSENT: HYMNS AND HYMNALS). These emphases resonated 
with the Calvinist spirituality of sevcntcenth-centuiy PURITANISM and 
PRESBYTERIANISM, thereby gaining adherents for Pietism among Congregationalists. 
BAPTISTS, and Presbyterians. The greatest early Anglican advocate for Pietism was 
William Law. whose widely read books, including A Practical Treatise on Christian 
Perfection < 1726) and A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life (1728). emphasized live 
sanctified renovation of Christian life after regeneration rather than the New Birth itself. 

By 1720 Pietism had crossed the Atlantic, influencing Lutheran. German Reformed, 
and Anabaptist churches in Pennsylvania and Dutch Refoimed congregations in New 
York and New Jersey (see LuTHERANlSM. ANABAPTISM: DUTCH REFORMED 
CHURCH. DUTCH PROTESTANTS IN AMERICA). In 1726 a young Dutch Refoimed 
pastor named Theodore Frelinghuyscn began preaching a conversionistic form of Pietism 
to his congregations in live Raritan Valley of New Jersey. Many received the New Birth, 
marking the first appearance of what would soon become the characteristic religious 
experience of the Great Aw akening. 

British Pietism gained a foothold during this period among Presbyterians in the 
Middle Colonies and New England Congregationalists (see CONGREGATIONALISM). 
In 1720 William Tennent. a Scots-lrisb Presbyterian Pietist, took a pastorate at 
Neshaminy. Pennsylvania where he began training candidates for the ministry, among 
them his four sons. Six years later GILBERT TENNENT. one of those sons, accepted a 
call to a church in New Bums wick. New Jersey. The younger Tennent thus became a 
neighbor of Theodore Frelinghuyscn and soon joined his Dutch Refoimed colleague in 
preaching the necessity of the New Birth. As this interdenominational Pietist movement 
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gicw in the Middle Colonies. William Tcnnent expanded his educational efforts. In 1735 
he opened the Log College in Neshaminy as a free-standing seminary for Pivsbyteiian 
ministerial candidates of Pietist views. 

In New England, meanwhile, a number of Congrcgationalist ministers had also 
absoibed Pietism. Among them was Solomon Stoddaid. pastor at Northampton. 
Massachusetts from 1670 to 1730. Stoddard promoted Puritan/Pietist spirituality and 
presided over five diffeient periods of intensified congregational concern for 
SALVATION during his sixty-year pastorate from 1660 to 1730. Stoddard's grandson 
JONATHAN EDWARDS joined the Northampton ministry in 1727 and in 1734. not long 
after Stoddard had died, the congregation experienced a massive “revival of religion" 
under the preaching of its young pastor. Edwards wrote a compelling account of the 
events in Northampton called A Fniihful Narrative of the Suiprising U7./i of Coil, first 
published in 1736 by Watts in England. In A Faithful Narrative Edwards announced his 
hope that the Noithampton revival pre-saged a much larger “season of grace" in which 
God would bring multitudes to tme faith through the New Birth. The Northampton 
revival and Edwards's account of it mailed another point of the Great Awakening's 
onset. 

Back in England the writings of Law and the German Pietists inspired a group of 
students at Oxford to organize a religious society in 1729 that was derisively called "live 
Holy Club" and “the Methodists" for its ordered discipline of study, prayer, fasting, daily 
worship, almsgiving, and prison visitation. Led first by CHARLES WESLEY and then 
by JOHN WESLEY, his older brother and a fellow of Lincoln College, the Holy Club 
recruited a number of followers including GEORGE WH1TEF1ELD. In 1736 the Wesleys 
were ordained Anglican priests and immediately set off on a mission to America and the 
new British colony of Georgia, arriving there on March 9. 1736. Aboard ship was a group 
of Moravian missionaries who deeply impressed the Wesleys with their piety, dedication, 
and hymn singing. In Georgia. John created controversy by enforcing strict moral 
standards for admission to the LORD'S SUPPER, and the brothers returned to England 
early in 1738. Whitefield meanwhile had experienced the New Birth in 1737 after an 
extended period of fasting and ascetic discipline and embarked on February I. 1738 for 
America, where he received a cordial but reserved reception in Savannah and Charleston 
before reluming to England in the fall of that year. While Whitefield was in America the 
Wesleys gravitated to Peter BOhler’s Aldersgate Street MORAVIAN CHURCH, where in 
the spring of 1738 Bolder helped guide both brothers to experiences of spiritual 
regeneration, famously described by John Wesley as having his heart “strangely warmed" 
by live infusion of live Holy Spirit. 

Whitefield was ordained in late 1738 and immediately began to preach the necessity of 
the New Birth wherever he could find an invitation. When Anglican bishops refused to 
admit him to their dioceses, however, he took to the open air. preaching in cemeteries, 
commons, and town centers, a practice soon labeled “field preaching." Whitefield 
delivered his first field sermon to a crowd of coal miners at Hanham Mount in Bristol on 
February 17. 1739. His stentorian voice, powerful dramatization of the gospel, and 
charismatic emotional appeal to sinners to seek salvation converted many at Hanham. and 
Whitefiekld's vocation as “the Grand Itinerant" of live eighteenth century was sealed. The 
Wesleys soon joined Whitefield in field preaching and by the fall of 1739 live three young 
evangelists were itinerating in Bristol. London, and the Midlands with vast success. 
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organizing converts into Methodist societies modeled on Pietisi practice and their Oxford 
Holy Club. The Evangelical Revival had begun. 

While the Wesleys presided over the explosion of the Evangelical Revival in England. 
Whitefield returned to America where revivals had been gradually increasing since the 
publication of Edwards's Faithful Nurrailw in 17.36. His controversial fifteen-month 
preaching tour brought the Great Awakening to its zenith. Landing at Cape Henlopen. 
Delaware, on October 30. he spent a month in the Middle Colonies, drawing crowds of 
ten thousand in Philadelphia while forging an interdenominational Evangelical alliance 
w ith Anglicans. German Pietists. Baptists. Dutch Reformed, and Presbyterians including 
Gilbeit Tennent. Whitefield also began publishing a series of inflammatory Journals, in 
which he praised his clerical allies and criticized his opponents by name. He moved south 
in December thiough Annapolis. Williamsburg. New 1 Bern. Charleston, and Bcaufon to 
Savannah where he founded Bethesda. an oiphan house on the model of August Heimann 
Ftaneke’s charitable institutions at HALLE. In the South. Whitefield’s message included 
a moral witness against SLAVERY, for which Alexander Garden. Anglican Commissary 
at Charleston, banned him from preaching in Anglican parishes in the Carolinas. 
Undeterred. Whitefield spoke in Charleston's Congregational. Presbyterian, and Baptist 
meeting houses before sailing hack to Philadelphia in April 1740. 

Another tumultuous tour of the Middle Colonies ensued, featuring an entourage of up 
to tony ministers riding with Whitefield. most of them young Presbyterians from William 
Tencent's Log College. Then, after spending the summer of 1740 in Charleston and 
Savannah. Whitefield landed at Newport on September 14 to begin a New England tour 
that w ould mark the climax of the Groat Awakening. Crowds of nearly twenty thousand 
people, the largest gatherings ever assembled in New England, greeted him on Boston 
Common as the city’s Congregationalist ministers hailed his ministry. Whitefield traveled 
as far north as York. Maine, returned to Boston, then crossed Massachusetts to meet 
Jonathan Edwards at Northampton before sweeping south again thiough New Haven. 
New York, and Philadelphia. After celebrating Christmas at Bethesda. Whitefield sailed 
for England on January 16. 1741. In little more than a year he had traveled thousands of 
miles, preached hundreds of limes, brought a charismatic experience of the New Birth to 
countless converts, and polarized the colonial churches around the beliefs and practices 
of a transAtlantie Evangelical movement Ire now led. He had just turned twenty-six years 
old. 

The consummation of the trans-Atlantic awakenings between 1740 and 1741 did not 
produce much immediate conflict. In England John Wesley gathered converts into small 
Pietisi "class meetings” bound together in local Methodist societies and served by 
resident elders and itinerant evangelists. Beginning in 1742 these leaders, many of them 
laymen, met at an annual conference presided over by Wesley himself, where the 
business of the Methodist "connexion” was conducted, to the consternation of Anglican 
authorities to whom it was technically subject. Whitefield. by contrast, relied on others to 
organize the Evangelical Revival beyond England. In Wales Howell Hairis took the lead 
in assembling a cadre of Whitefieldian evangelists who drove the revival there to 
unprecedented freights. In Scotland local ministers like William McCulloch at 
Camhuslang organized tire huge crowds that gathered there and elsewhere to hear 
Whitefield's revival preaching at massive Presbyterian public communions or “holy 
fairs." In America Whitefield’s revival efforts were carried on by Anglican Devcrcux 
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Jarratt and Presbyterian SAMUEL DAVIES in the South. Gilbert Tennent in the Middle 
Colonies, and Congregationalists Eleazar Wheelock and James Davenport in New 
England. 

In both theaters of awakening, however, it was only a matter of time before tire revival 
evoked more extreme fotnts of charismatic religion and schismatic conflict In England 
the Wesleys’ teachings produced a scries of Methodist controversies during tire early 
1740s over tire importance of ''stillness" or mystical enlightenment, the extent of 
"Christian perfection" or freedom for consciously committed sin. and the ordination of 
lay preachers without university training. Tire most divisive dispute, however, concerned 
CALVINISM In 1741 White field openly embraced tire Calvinist doctrines of original 
sin. PREDESTINATION, and ELECTION. The Wesleys answered with an Arminian 
position for free will, universal redemption, aitd the mutability of salvation. This 
fundamental disagreement among the Methodist leaders also divided their movement into 
rival institutional camps, with W’hitefield’s preachers, societies, and chapels withdrawing 
under tire patronage of LADY SELINA SHIRLEY HASTINGS, countess of Huntington, 
while the Wesleys continued to perfect their own organization of classes, societies, 
circuits, and conferences. 

These doctrinal and institutional tensions pervaded British METHODISM for the rest 
of the eighteenth century, and the Evangelical Rev ival also spicad them to the Dissenters. 
Congregationalists, led by Philip Doddridge, took a moderate Calvinist view whereas 
Partic ular Baptists argued the merits of High Calv inism as propounded by London's John 
Gill. GENERAL BAPTISTS eventually embraced Unitarianism. forcing live sectarian 
separation of the New Connexion of General Baptists in 1770. who advocated 
ARMINIANISM. Yet out of this contested religious situation emerged a powerful 
interdenominational Evangelical movement, perhaps best gauged by the immense 
outpouring of hymns that flowed from the pens of Charles Wesley. William Cowpcr. 
Philip Doddridge. John Newton. Anne Steele. Samuel Stennett. Robeit Robinson, and 
Edward Peronnet. The great Selection of Hymns, published by the Baptist John Rippon 
in 1787. included contributions from v irtually every major Revival constituency and 
established a canon of Evangelical sacred song that articulated the movement's spiritual 
consensus. 

In America live Great Awakening’s theological disputations and denominational 
conflicts primarily involved the major Reformed communions, the Presbyterians. 
Congregationalists. and Baptists. American Anglicans for tl>c most part rejected all forms 
of Metltodism. but their Reformed biethren gradually grew deeply divided over the 
Awakening and its implications. During the early 1740s live theological and institutional 
dimensions of the crisis grew increasingly intertw ined. No matter how compelling the 
doctrine of the New Birth was to converts and revivalists, it stood in obvious tension with 
the Calvinist tenets of predestination and election and the American Puntan traditions of 
spiritual humility and perseverance. The New Birth also implied a grave challenge to 
chuivh institutions. If true religion required a conscious experience of spiritual rebiith. 
then only the born-again should be members, and ministers, of the church. 

Both of these issues exploded into the Awakening after Whitefield returned to 
England in 1741. fueled by the revival's continuing episodes of charismatic excess and 
schism. The most celebrated of these was the incendiary separatist ministry of James 
Davenport. Congregationalist minister at Southhold on Long Island. Davenport itinerated 
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in Connecticut after Whitefield hud departed. haranguing his heaters for I touts on end and 
obtaining from them extreme charismatic episodes of trance, glossolalia. and hysteria that 
he identified as signs of the New Birth. Davenport also denounced the Congregationalist 
establishment of Connecticut for resisting the Awakening and led his followers singing 
through the streets of New Haven in violation of the public peace. In response the 
Connecticut General Assembly exiled Davenport from the colony in May 1742 and 
passed ‘'An Act for Regulating Abuses and Correcting Disorders in Ecclesiastical 
Affairs" that banned all unauthorized itinerancy. Davenport eventually recanted and 
published his Confessions unit Retractations in 1744. but he had helped to unleash the 
separatist energies that attended the Awakening's advocacy of charismatic religion. 

Elsewhere in New England some pro-revival ministers and lay exhorters joined 
Davenport's call for tire regenerate to separate from a Congregationalist estab lishment 
that continued to admit members w ithout requiring an account of their spiritual rebirth. 
Nearly one hundred such separations occurred during the 1740s and 1750s. afflicting one 
third of New England's parishes and bringing a new denomination, the Separate or Strict 
Congregationalists. into existence. By the mid-1740s some Separates in turn began to 
embrace believer's baptism as a sign of regeneration and formed yet another Great 
Awakening sect, the Separate Baptists, among whose early leaders were ISAAC 
BACKUS and Shuhael Steams. A similar schismatic pattern appeared in the Middle 
Colonies w here Gilbert Tennent. leader of the pro-revival New Side Presbyterians, called 
for a born-again clergy in a combative 1741 sermon titled The Dangers of an 
Unconverted Ministry. The stark alternative, he proclaimed, was for tire saved to "come 
out and be ye separate." Antirevival Old Side ministers, centered around Philadelphia, 
resisted Tennent’s demand and forced the New Side to organize a schismatic Presbytery 
of New York and Philadelphia, which thrived from 1741 until reunion in 1757. 

The Awakening brought theological controversy everywhere revivals occurred, hut the 
most important and protracted debate took place in New England between two of the 
leading religious thinkers of their generation. Jonathan Edwards of Northampton and 
Charles Chauncy of Boston. Edwards hail already emerged as the Awakening's prime 
defender by publishing A Faithful Narrative and preaching terrifying revival sermons 
during 1741 such as “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God." Now he disclaimed the 
excesses of Davenport and the Separates while still defending the revival in a 1741 
pamphlet The Distinguishing Marks of a Work of the Spirit of God. Edw ards carefully 
differentiated phenomena that were not necessarily evidence of regeneration, including 
trance, speaking in tongues, and visions, from what he claimed was its true sign: a love of 
the excellency and beauty of God's plan of salvation through Christ. By refusing to 
condemn Separate extremism outright, however, he left the Awakening open to criticism 
as psychological or emotional delusion, an attack mounted vigorously by Chauncy in his 
1742 sermon Enthusiasm Described and Cautioned Against. Arguing that the 
Awakening's internal and external effects were essentially mental illness, Chauncy 
asserted that the Bible. DOCTRINE, and reason were the best guides to true religion, not 
spiritual experience. 

Edwards answered Chauney's attack with Thoughts Concerning the Revival of 
Religion in Nett England (1742). to which the Boston minister replied with his massive 
Seasonable Thoughts on the Slate of Religion in New England (1743). launching an 
eighty-year contest for the soul of New England Congregationalism. The two great 
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comhatants continued the controversy over ihe next fifteen years until Edw ards’s death in 
1758. Their argument gradually evolved into a fullseale disputation between Calvinism 
and AR.M1NIAN1SM. with Edwards performing the emcial task of reconciling tire 
Evangelical doctrine of tire New Biith with Calvinism in treatises on the Religious 
Affections (1746). Freedom of the Will (1754), and Original Sin <17581. In response 
Chauncy elaborated an Enlightenment critique of the biblical narrative and Reformed 
doctrine that resulted in his embrace of Universalism in a treatise which, for the sake of 
church unity, he did not permit to be published until after his death as Mystery Hid From 
the Ages (1787). The New Light/ Old Light controversy continued to be agitated by 
Edwardsean New Divinity ministers and Chauneyite Anninians through the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, eventually producing an Old Light separation in the Unitarian 
schism in 1824. 

The Awakening continued to rage after 1741. but Whitefield's return in 1744 marked 
the reversal of its fortunes. Although vast crowds continued to attend his preaching 
everywhere. Old Side Presbyterians and Old Light Congregationalists actively opposed 
him both on the ground and in print. Whitefield returned their fire with characteristic 
vigor and recovered much credibility with his support for the successful 1745 American 
military campaign against live French stronghold at Louisbourg. Quebec, but live tide had 
turned. Despite important later revivals in Virginia and North Carolina among 
Presbyterians under Samuel Davies after 1748 and Separate Baptists under Shubael 
Steams after 1755. live Great Awakening as an intercolonial religious movement was 
largely spent by the time Whitefield departed again for England in 1747. Although 
Whitefield would tour British Noith America four more times before his death in 1770 at 
Newburyport. Massachusetts, and regional revivals would nourish continually from 1750 
through the mid- 1790s. the extraordinary religious excitement of the Awakening's 
halcyon days did not stir American culture again during live eighteenth century. 


The Second Great Awakening 

One of the fundamental differentiations in modem Anglo-American Protestantism is the 
fact that massive awakenings of eighteenth-century scale continued to occur in America 
whereas they did not in the United Kingdom. Imponant Evangelical revivals happened in 
Wales and Ulster in 1859 and I860 and in England and Scotland in 1870 through 1872. 
but they were regional movements largely limited to particular denominations, and they 
lacked the shaping power that the Second Great Awakening exercised in creating the 
religious culture of independent America. 

The Second Awakening began in 1798 and 1799 at two different sites. One of these 
was Yale College, where TIMOTHY DWIGHT, a grandson of Jonathan Edwards, 
assumed the presidency in 1798. Rejecting the scholastic theological formulations and 
cautious evangelism of Edwards’s students SAMUEL HOPKINS and Joseph Bellamy. 
Dwight began preaching a revival in 1799 to his students in New Haven. Among his 
converts were LYMAN BEECHER and Asahel Nettleton. who quickly spread the revival 
to Congregationalists in rural Connecticut and beyond. Their evangelism bore an 
unmistakably Edwardsean stamp as they urged their hearers to heed the danger of eternal 
damnation and contemplate live gloiy of God but to wait on the Spirit for an inward sign 
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of regenerating grace and not trust in charismatic manifestations. Tire Second Awakening 
flourished in Connecticut from 1799 to about 1806 with a more contemplative and less 
demonstrative east than the First, and it produced no major separations or schisms in "the 
land of steady habits.” 

Elsewhere in New England, however. Methodists and Baptists quickly capitalized on 
the nascent revival, bringing their unbridled evangelism to rapidly developing settlements 
on the northern and eastern frontiers. Methodism, which did not arrive in the region until 
1789. exploded in the Upper Connecticut Valley of New Hampshiie and Vermont and the 
Kennebec Valley of Maine. The Separate Baptists, however, benefited most from the 
Second Awakening in the region, expanding their already substantial base across the 
northern hill country from Blue Hill. Maine to Albany. New York. It was also among the 
Baptists that the only major schismatic movement of the early Second Awakening in 
New England occulted. Around I KtX) two Vermont Baptist ciders. Elias Smith and Abner 
Jones, began to oppose the denominational competition and doctrinal strife that grew 
especially intense in the Upper Connecticut Valley. Proclaiming a"restored gospel” based 
on the Bible alone and rejecting all creeds and church constitutions as profane human 
works, they gathered many converts into their Christian Connection. 

The second site of the Second Great Awakening was the Cumberland region of central 
Kentucky and Tennessee on the trans-Appalachian frontier. Recently settled by 
Virginians and North Carolinians, the area possessed few towns or cultural institutions. 
Into this situation stepped James McGready. a veteran New Side Presbyterian minister 
who had led a revival in Guilford County. North Carolina in 1791 before moving to 
Logan County. Kentucky in late 1796. McGready immediately began preaching revival. 
In July 1798 the first conversions occurred at his Gaspar River congregation, and a year 
later trance and other charismatic manifestations began to appear. In June 1800 
McGready’s congregations gathered together at Red River for a sacramental meeting or 
public communion. When a woman began shouting and singing at the Monday revival 
sermon. John lushed through the meeting house exhorting. Soon the floor was littered 
with converts—men. women, and children—fallen in trance while others shouted, sang, 
and shook with physical manifestations of spirit possession. News of these events spread 
quickly, and next month at the Gaspar River sacrament meeting thousands encamped in 
the woods around McGready"s meeting house to hear revival preaching. Baptist elders 
joined Methodist circuit riders and host Presbyterian ministers for an outdoor 
interdenominational season of charismatic revival, the first of what soon cam: to be 
called "CAMP MEETINGS.” 

Campmeeting revivals spread like wild fire from Logan County through Kentucky 
and adjacent Tennessee. The largest and most famous of these was convened by 
BARTON W.STONE, another of McGready"s students, at Cane Ridge in Bouibon 
County. Kentucky near Lexington in August 1801. A crowd estimated at between twelve 
and twenty-five tliousand gathered on the gentle wooded slopes surrounding live meeting 
house, along with eighteen Presbyterian ministers and more than that number of Baptist 
and Metlvodist preachers. Religious pandemonium ensued, as preaching continued at 
multiple stations around the clock. An extraordinary range of charismatic "exercises" 
occurred in addition to live familiar trance, shouting, and speaking in tongues, including 
rolling, jerking of the head or limbs, dancing, laughing, singing, and barking. Sometimes 
these possessions continued for several hours before exhausting the converts. Cane Ridge 
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became ihc symbol of the Second Awakening in ilie South and its geneial characteristics, 
if not its vast si/e and enormous spiritual intensity, were repeated countless times as the 
revival swept across tl>c Appalachian Mountains first to tlvc Carolina' and Georgia, then 
to Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

By 1805 tire primal phase of the Second Awakening in the South was over. Although 
revivals continued with teal intensity, the Second Awakening, like the First, subsequently 
fell into doctrinal dispute and schism. Not surprisingly. Presbyterians in the most heated 
revival areas of Kentucky proved the most vulnerable to such contlict. Soon after the 
Cane Ridge camp meeting. Stone began preaching that the Scriptures themselves 
provided suffreient grace to trigger a regenerating conviction and efficacious faith in 
rational humans. Mis Presbyterian colleague Richard Mc-Nemar. stationed nearby in 
southern Ohio, adopted similar teachings and added a powerful strand of millennial 
expectation that viewed the Awakening as a sign of Christ's imminent return. In 1803 
they and three other ministers withdrew from live Synod of Kentucky to form live 
independent Presbytery of Springfield. A year later they dissolved that institution in favor 
of pursuing a Rcstorationist faith based in the Bible alone, much as Elias Smith and 
Abner Jones were doing in New England at the same moment. McNemar joined the 
SHAKERS, a New England sect also from the Revolutionary period, whose missionaries 
arrived in the Ohio Valley in early 1805 and converted many erstwhile Springfield 
Presbyterians to their celibate, communal, and millennial gospel. Stone, on the Oliver 
hand, gathered his followers into a Rcstorationist church they simply called 'Christian." 
RESTORATIONISM also flourished elsewhere in the South, where it was embraced in 
1808 by Presbyterian schismatic Thomas Campbell's Christian Association in western 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. Campbell's son Alexander extended the vision of a 
nondenominational apostolic community, organizing live DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, the 
largest Rcstorationist sect of the Second Awakening, in 1827. East of the Appalachians 
the Rcstorationist movement also flourished, with James O'Kelly’s Republican 
Methodists, an egalitarian sect from the Upper South, merging with Elias Smith's 
Christian Connection in 1809. 

Meanwhile in the Cumberland region the Old Side Presbyterians had protested against 
what they regaided as the Arminian teachings of New Side revivalists and contested their 
authorization of lay exhorters to preach in live revival. In 1810 their agitation finally 
provoked Finis Ewing and Samuel McAdow to lead a group of New Side churches to 
form the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. In German-speaking areas of the Upper South 
and Pennsylvania two new Pietist sects appeared in 1800 and flourished in live Second 
Awakening, the BRETHREN IN CHRIST gathered by German Reformed pastor William 
Otterbein and the Evangelical Association founded by Lutheran Jacob Albright and 
Mennonite Martin Boehm. 

Whereas the early Second Awakening thus produced a significant amount of sectarian 
dispute and schism, it also united vast regions of the new nation in a common evangelical 
religious culture. In just a few years scattered Presbyterian. Baptist, and Methodist 
enclaves expanded across the length and breadth of live land. Just as important, they 
created an evangelical religious style of bom-again spirituality and moral discipline, lived 
out in gathered congregations of live regenerate and punctuated by the rituals of the camp 
meeting, that penetrated all levels of American society. In denominational terms the 
Methodists enverged from the Second Awakening as the largest religious body in the new 
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njiion. Much of the credit foi this success belonged to their indefatigable leader bishop 
FRANCIS ASBURY. whose tight administrative control of tl>e far-flung netwotk of 
Methodist circuit riders honed it into the most effective nKdium of religious change in 
American history. The Baptists, more divided and less well organized than the 
Methodists, nonetheless made great snides behind their farmer-preachers to stand just 
behind their principal rival. Ironically, the Presbyterians, who played such a major role in 
the Awakening's onset, were handicapped by a shortage of trained ministers and deeply 
divided by Restorationism and other dissenting movements, and despite regional gains in 
New England and a Plan of Union they signed with the Presbyterians in 1801. tlx? 
Congregationalists continued to fall behind their evangelical competitors. 

The War of 1812 brought tlx? residual revivals of the early Awakening to a halt, but 
the remaikable vitality of popular EVANGELICALISM quickly reasserted itself by the 
end of the decade. The center of this second w ave of revivalism was Upstate New York, a 
region originally settled mainly by New England Evangelicals from the Upper 
Connecticut Yalley. then opened to intensely rapid development by the completion of the 
Erie Canal in 1825. The leading evangelist of this later phase of tlx? Second Awakening 
was CHARLES GRAND1SON FINNEY, a country lawyer from Adams. New Yoik who 
was converted at the age of twenty-nine and oidained a Presbyterian minister three years 
later. 

Finney developed a unique and powerful style of preaching that brought revivals 
between 1825 and 1827 to the booming Mohawk Valley towns of Rome. Utica, and Troy. 
Finney’s theology was decidedly Arminian—he argued that sinners were "bound to 
change their own beans"—his wrenching sermons often provoked emotional outbursts 
from his listeners, and he encouraged women to pray publicly at prayer meetings. Despite 
protests against these practices from Lyman Beecher and Asahel Nettleton. Finney 
brought the revival to noilheastern cities including Philadelphia. New York, and Boston 
before enjoying his greatest success in the 1830-1831 revival at Rochester. New York. 
Over the next few years Finney developed a set of controversial "new measures" that 
professionalized urban revivalism. They including week-long "protracted nx?etings" in 
hired halls as well as churches, employment of a minister of music to prepare worship 
music appropriate to revivals, and “the anxious seat." a front-row bench designated solely 
for those who publicly expressed their ix?ed of salvation. Fimx?y defended these "new 
measures" to great acclaim in his 1835 Lectures on Revivals of Religum. the Second 
Awakening's most impoitant book about revivalism. At the end of the Awakening Finney 
embraced perfectionism and abolitionism <scc SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF), two causes 
he continued to advocate later as professor of tlx?ology and president of Oberlin College. 

If Finney proclaimed an irenic and centrist vision of Evangelicalism, his colleagues in 
Upstate New York did not follow it. During the 1820s and 1830s the region experienced 
revivals of such intensity and rancorous competition that it became known as "the 
BURNED-OVER DISTRICT.” Out of this epicenter of discord came radical new 
restorationist. perfectionist, and eschatological sects, the most impoitant of which were 
JOSEPH SMITH S Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (see MORMONISM). 
John Humphrey Noyes's Oneida Community, and WILLIAM MILLER’S Adventist 
movement (see SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS). In 1826 Smith cxp?rienccd an angelic 
vision describing ancient engraved records buried ix?ar his Ixime in Palmyra. New York. 
He clainx?d to have found and translated these records, which told the epic story of an 
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exiinct Israelite tribe dial had lied ihe Babylonian Captivity, sailed to America, built a 
civilization, received the gospel directly from the risen Christ, and was destroyed in a 
fratricidal war. Published in 1830 as The Boot of Mormon. Smith's text was embraced by 
thousands as a new Scriptuie that solved the toiling doctrinal disputes of the day and 
prov ided a blueprint for rebuilding Zion in America. Smith, hailed as the tiue prophet of 
God by his followers, organized the Mormons according to die patriarchal and communal 
model of The Book of Mormon, eventually including polygamy, and led them on a much- 
persecuted pilgrimage that ended with his murder by a mob in Carthage. Illinois in 1844. 
His successor BRIGHAM YOUNG shortly thereafter led the Momions to Salt Lake City. 
Utah where they finally built their communal religious regime. 

John Humphrey Noyes, a theology student at Yale and Andover Seminary during the 
1830s. formed communal societies at Putney. Vermont in 1840 and Oneida. New Yoik in 
1848. Like Smith. Noyes proclaimed a set of radical restoration^ and eschatological 
beliefs and exercised absolute authority over his community. He announced that Christ 
had returned at the destruction of the Second Temple in Jeiusalcm in 70 A.D. and had 
appointed Noyes to tule the millennial kingdom on earth in the Last Days. Although 
never large, the Oneida Community gained fame and no little scandal from its eccentric 
sexual practices including the sharing of partners, initiation of virgins by Noyes and oilier 
leaders, and selective breeding of community children. 

Perhaps the most radical of all the Second Awakening's sectarian movements, 
however, were the Millerites or Adventists. New York Baptist William Miller’s 1835 
book Evidences from Scripture wul History of the Second Coming of Christ about the 
Year 1843 tapped a deep reservoir of eschatological expectation and speculation that had 
attended the Awakenings since Jonathan Edwards. Miller offered proofs for Christ's 
imminent return based on complex calculations from biblical prophecies, especially the 
Book of Daniel and the Book of Revelation. Tliese apparent demonstrations from an 
unassailable text convinced many that the end was nigh. Early convert Joshua Hines 
publicized Miller's predictions and organized live Adventists as a religious movement. 
When the promised Second Coming did not occur. Miller recalculated tike date for 
October 22. 1844. His movement survived "the Great Disappointment.” however, when 
two younger leaders. Hiram Edson and ELLEN WHITE, reported seeing in vision Christ 
entering God’s temple in heaven on that date to begin preparations for the Last Judgment. 

Events like Joseph Smith's murder and "the Great Disappointment” marked the 
exhaustion of the Second Great Awakening, but an even more fundamental source of 
evangelical disarray was its internecine dispute over slavery. Ever since Whitefield. 
moral and social reform had been pan of the evangelical cultural agenda. During the 
Second Awakening Lyman Beecher took the lead in organizing voluntary associations to 
introduce greater moral discipline in American public life, including the American 
Society foi the Promotion of Temperance <1826). By like 1830s an "Evangelical empire" 
of interlocking moral reform societies addressed public issues from education and 
literacy to international peace. The most intractable social problem Evangelicals faced, 
however, was slavery. After independence most evangelical denominations condemned 
slaveiy and threatened to excommunicate slaveholding members. In the South, however, 
this public religious imperative gradually privatized, with slaveholding becoming a 
matter of individual conscience and masters urged to make the gospel available to their 
slaves as a Christian duty. At the same time many Evangelicals suppoited the 
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AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY < IS 16). an effort lo relocate free blacks and 
manumitted slaves in Africa. By IS20. however, the resurgence of the cotton economy 
induced southern Evangelicals to mount a biblical defense of slavery based on Israelite 
precedent in the Old Testament. 

Among African Americans live Second Awakening had an enormous impact. In the 
North, free blacks formed their first independent denominations under Methodist 
influence: RICHARD ALLEN S AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
(1816] and James Varrick s AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH 
<1822]. In the South many Evangelical masters had indeed supported Christianization of 
their slaves, albeit with a version of the gospel heavily skew ed towar d obedience on earth 
and joy in heaven. Although slaves attended formal services provided by their masters, 
they also created their own religious culture that blended together evangelical elements of 
charismatic experience and biblical imagery with surviving West African religious 
practices including spirit possession and an extended ritual dance called tl>e ring shout. 
Slave religion also produced its own Afro-Evangelical mode of preaching, called the 
chanted sermon, that along with the ring shout centered worship in furtive “brush arbor" 
meetings away from the eyes of masters and overseers. The revolutionary potential of 
evangelical teachings was not lost on live slave community as the leaders of the three 
major slave rebellions of the period. Gabriel Prosser. Denmark Vesey. and Nat Turner, 
were all Methodists who received the call to rebel through religious visions. 

With Nat Turner's Rebellion in 1831 and the South Carolina Nullification Crisis in 
1833. the slavery issue became increasingly agitated by evangelical abolitionists in the 
North who gravitated to the American Anti-Slavery Society (1832). In 1837 the 
Presbyterians divided in the New School/Old School schism, which broke along regional 
lines without specifically raising the slavery problem, whereas the Disciples of Christ 
maintained neutrality, arguing that it was a strictly political matter. The ecclesiastical 
crisis came to a climax, however, between 1843 and 184*1 when both the Methodists and 
the Baptists divided North and South explicitly over live question of whether a Christian 
minister could own slaves. These denominational fractures extinguished what remained 
of the Second Awakening and fatefully engaged Evangelicals as rival partisans in the 
conflict that would eventually lead to civil war. 


Interpretive Issues 

Awakenings are complex and controversial events, and it should come as no surprise that 
they continue to raise difficult and hotly debated definitional and interpretive questions 
today. The term “Great Awakening" first appeared as a historical concept in 1841 in 
Joseph Tracy's hook of lire same name. In an 1880 study John Henry Overton coined the 
term 'the Evangelical Revival" for its British counterpart. By the 1940s historians had 
begun writing about a “Second Great Awakening" in early nineteenth-century America 
and a "Second Evangelical Revival" in mid-ninctecnth century Wales and Ulster. Are 
there other such episodes that should also be regarded as “great awakenings?" To answer 
that question in turn requires a definition of such movements, their causes, qualities, and 
consequences. Scholar s have not closely addressed the problem of additional awakenings, 
hut the definitional and interpretive issues surrounding the First and Second Great 
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Awakenings, and ihe Evangelical Revival have generated some of ihe most important 
recent critical discourse about modern Protestantism. 

There are many candidates for "great awakening" designation in Biitish and American 
histoiy since 1844. Some of these later revivals even took place concurrently in both 
nations, as the Great Awakening and Evangelical Revival had. In Britain intense revival 
episodes occurred in Wales and Ulster in 1859 and 1860. in Scotland during the 1870s by 
the evangelism of American revivalists DWIGHT L. MOODY and IRA B. SANKEY. 
and in Wales during 1905 and 1906. although these revivals were of limited regional and 
denominational extent and they did not make a transformational impact on Biitish 
religious culture, where Evangelicals remain a limited minority. In America, however, 
awakening-like movements have continued to appear regularly since the Second Great 
Awakening. The Businessmen's Revival of 1858-1859 was cut short by the CIVIL 
WAR. hut the case could be made that it resumed with the Moody-Sankey urban revivals 
of the 1870s in northern cities. Those powerful evangelistic crusades, combined with the 
resurgence of southern Evangelicalism after Reconstruction and the Holiness Revival in 
the Midwest, could readily be construed as a nationwide postbellum great awakening, 
complete with a new doctrinal emphasis on SANCTIFICATION, new schismatic 
movements, and a new style of revival song called the gospel hymn. 

An even stronger argunwnt can be mounted that tire Fundamentalist-Pentecostal 
revivals of 1901 through 1914 and 1919 through 1925 were a great awakening. The 
decades before and after World War 1 witnessed powerful revivals across the United 
States from which emerged FUNDAMENTALISM and PENTECOSTAI.1SM. the two 
most impoitant shaping forces in twcntiethcentuiy American Protestantism. As in the 
certified Great Awakenings, controversies over religious experience and doctrine raged 
among Evangelicals during this period, especially claims about speaking in tongues and 
the ineirancy of Scripture, bringing schismatic divisions in almost every denominational 
family. 

Two more great awakenings might be claimed since World War II. The first of these is 
the immediate post-War renewal of Fundamentalism and Pentecostalism led by the 
evangelism of BILLY GRAHAM and ORAL ROBERTS and consolidated by the 
organization of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS in 19-13. 
Although not as extensive as other episodes, the postwar revival maiked the renewal of 
these movements and their outfitting for fuither success in the third Fundamentalist- 
Pentecostal revival of 1974 through 1990. sometimes called the Bicentennial Revival. For 
size, extent, intensity, and impact, this most recent nationwide revival measures up well 
against either of the first two Great Awakenings. It also produced new mass-media 
evangelistic techniques, a distinctive form of worship music called the praise song, 
powerful new religiopolitical movements like JERRY FALWELL’S MORAL 
MAJORITY and Ralph Reed's Christian Coalition, and a seismic shift in denominational 
fortunes toward the SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, the ASSEMBLIES OF 
GOD. the CHURCH OF GOD IN CHRIST, and the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. From this evidence it seems clear that great awakenings have continued since the 
Civil War as a distinguishing aspect of American Protestantism and that at least two or 
three have fair claim to that appellation. 

Critical interpretation has focused on the two canonical Great Awakenings in 
America. The problems are legion, and of the most basic kind. Why did they begin? How 
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are they to be defined? When and why did they end ? The inteipretivc debate began in the 
1950s with the fundamental problem of the Gieat Awakening's origins. European 
historians and social scientists had been arguing the relationship of the English 
Evangelical Revival to the Industrial Revolution since Elic Halevy's The Birth of 
Methodism ( 1 90.3 1 . At midcentury the Marxist view prevailed that it was a class response 
to economic alienation, a case presented most persuasively in E.P. Thompson's The 
Mating of the English Winking Class (1963). In America the Second Awakening offered 
a promising case for such social causation interpretations. A number of studies, led by 
Whitney R. Cross's 1950 book The Burnedover District: the Social and Intellectual 
History of Enthusiasth Religion in Western New York. 1800-1850. argued that the 
Second Awakening arose from the impact of rapid socioeconomic change on the 
individualistic American character classically described in Frederick Jackson Turner's 
The Frontier in American History (1920). This view found its most sophisticated 
expression in Donald G. Mathews's influential 1969 essay The Second Great 
Awakening as an Organizing Process. 1780-1830: An Hypothesis," which focused on the 
social control created by revivalist networks and denominational institutions. 

There appeared to be no comparable origin for live First Awakening, however. 
Occurring in a stable agrarian colonial society, the Great Awakening did not seem to be a 
response to social or political crisis. What. then, could explain it? In a series of essays 
and books including a biography of Jonathan Edwards, literary critic and historian Perry 
Miller answered by locating the sources of the Awakening in the rhetoric of the 
JEREMIAD, a genre of seventeenth-century New England Puritan sermons. The jeremiad 
depicted events such as famine, earthquake, and military defeat as divine judgments 
brought on the people by their sinfulness and lack of faith, the only remedy for which is 
repentance and renewal of true religion. According to Miller, this literary strategy was 
based on myth rather than historical reality. There was no real decline in religiousness, 
nor of course was it a cause of divine punishment. Tire jeremiad did serve. Miller 
concluded, as an ideal vehicle to renew religious commitment, which function it 
performed again during the Great Awakening when revivalists precipitated a cultural 
crisis by turning its focus from public religion to private belief and assurance of 
salvation. 

This literary interpretation, with its emphasis on religious rhetoric and Calvinist 
doctrinal formulation, held sway into the mid-1960s, when a new generation of feminist 
and liherationist historians began to interpret both Awakenings through the social 
categories of race, class, and gender. Eugene G.Genovese and Albert Raboteau 
highlighted the role of the evangelical movement in transforming southern plantation 
culture and slave religion, whereas Mary Beth Norton and Nancy F.Cott emphasized the 
Awakenings' valorization of women and children as its ideal converts and sanctified 
Christians. Ann Douglas pressed the gender case so far as to read "the feminization of 
American culture” in the Second Awakening’s cultivation of a female audience and 
women's sensibilities. Rhys Isaac's influential 1982 book The Transformation of 
Virginia. 1740-1790 outlined a "dramatistie anthropology” in which the First Awakening 
provided marginal Baptists and Presbyterians with new ideological and ritual resources 
that they deployed to improve their social status. 

Although these sociocultural investigations yielded rich new evidence and crucial 
interpretive insights, none of them fully addressed the problem of causation. In 1982. 
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however, an influential essay by Jon Butler introduced a new Postmodern view of the 
First Awakening by returning to Miller’s emphasis on religious rhetoric. Moving far 
beyond Miller's claims. Butler insisted run only that the Awakening was expressed in 
rhetorical forms but that it was itself a fictional construction of what Ire called 
“interpretive literature.’’ Applying Postmodern literary criticism to newspaper accounts 
and controversial literature written by revivalists and their opponents. Butler argued that 
the Great Awakening was more a dramatic cultural image than a religious reality. 

Subsequent studies of both Awakenings have followed this line of literary analysis. In 
1986 Harry S. Stout provided a detailed reader response interpretation of tire Great 
Awakening's revival sermons in The New England Soul: Preaching and Religious 
Culture in Colonial New England. Three years later Nathan O. Hatch’s book. The 
Democratization of American Christianity, extended this perspective to tire Second 
Aw akening, arguing that its crucial feature was the emergence of a "sovereign audience" 
for popular religion through the Evangelicals’ creation of democratic public media 
including camp meetings and Finneyite urban revivalism, religious magazines, printed 
sermon collections, and spiritual autobiographies, and hymnody. In the 1990s Stout and 
Frank Lambert both published biographies of George Whitefreld that emphasized the 
First Awakening's ideological agenda, entertainment value, and media presentation. The 
title of Lambert's 1999 book. Inventing the "Great Awakening." neatly summarizes the 
current claim of this interpretive view that in America’s primal religious movement, the 
medium was the message. 

The Awakenings have thus become a centerpiece of Postmodern American historical 
interpretation. Butler. Stout. Lambert, and Hatch have made an undeniably important 
contribution to the understanding of American Evangelical Protestantism. Their central 
claim that the Awakenings were media-driven, however, leaves questions of religious 
experience, belief, and institutions in suspension. If conversion experiences and 
sanctified lifestyles were essentially induced by an evangelical media barrage, what 
exactly is their status as religious phenomena? What is to be made of changing 
denominational fortunes among competing evangelical communions, beyond the 
differential popular appeal of their various media outlets? What accounts for termination 
of Awakenings—did they stop simply because religious media lost their appeal, or did 
they actually continue on below the surface of public culture after the media spotlight 
turned oft'? Most important, in what sense can the "sovereign audience” of the 
Awakenings be said to have been religious at all. if tire classical confessions and 
denominational institutions of American Protestantism were relativized and subsumed 
under tire more fundamental agency of media consumerism? These are weighty questions 
about the past, and the future, of American Protestantism and indeed of American culture 
at large. Their salience, and the continuing debate about them, is tribute to the 
fundamental importance of the Awakenings in understanding tire history and cultural 
legacy of Evangelical Protestantism. 
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AZARIAH, VEDAYAGAM SAMUEL 
( 1874 - 1945 ) 


Indian church leader. Azariah was born near Tinnevelly (Tirunelvclil. Souih India on 
August 17. 1874. and died at Domakal. South India on January 19. 1945. He was the son 
of a Tamil Nadar convert who became an Anglican pastor, and who died during his son’s 
infancy. Azariah attended Madras Christian College, although without graduating, and in 
1895 was appointed traveling secretary for South India of the YMCA. 

Impressed by the evangelistic zeal of Christians in Ceylon he developed a vision that 
Indian Christians should take responsibility for their church and for spreading Christian 
faith. In 1905 he and some friend.' founded the Indian Missionary Society I IMS I for the 
Tinnevelly area: in 1905. with K.T.Paul and others, he founded a more broadly based 
National Missionary Society. Azariah joined the earliest IMS mission, working from a 
disused brewery in the neglected Telugu-speaking area of Domakal in Madras diocese. 
Ordained (although without seminary training) in 1909. he attended the WORLD 
MISSIONARY CONFERENCE in Edinburgh the following year. His speech on the 
relations of Western missionaries and national Christian workers made a deep 
impression. 

In 1912 he became the first Indian Anglican bishop, w ith Domakal as his diocese and 
(at first) an entirely Indian clergy. His period of office saw rapid church growth: 
thousands from the deprcssed Mala and Madiga communities became Christians. 
Although a suppoiter of the Indian national movement. Azariah clashed with Gandhi, 
who believed the mass movements to the church were politically damaging. Azariah 
urged Indian Christians to show initiative, selfsupport. and generosity. Newly baptized 
converts pledged themselves to evangelism, and the magnificent Dornakal Cathedral was 
built entirely with local resources. Azariah also incorporated aspects of Indian cultures 
into church worship. He lamented the effects of Western denominationalism on India, 
and he was one of the leaders of the movement that resulted in the CHURCH OF SOUTH 
INDIA, although he died before its inauguration. 

See also Anglicanism; Denomination: India. Mass Movements. India: Missions: 
Missions. British; South India. Church of. YMCA. YWCA 
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AZUSA STREET REVIVAL 


Although. like mosl Protestants. modern Pentccostals trace iheii origins to beliefs and 
practices from the New Testament church, they also recognize more recent precursors. 
Among the most important of these was the scries of events known as the Azusa Street 
Revival, whose principal instigator was William Seymour, an African-American preacher 
who had attended Charles Parham's Bible school in Houston. Texas. Following the 
teachings of his mentor, founder of the Apostolic Faith Movement. Seymour held that 
glossolalia (see TONGUES. SPEAKING IN) was the necessary sign of the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit and the third stage in Christian maturation, following CONVERSION and 
SANCTIFICATION. Although already so regarded by some in the HOLINESS 
MOVEMENT. Parham’s (and Seymour's) innovation was insistence on the necessity of 
glossolalic evidence for this third level of experience. 

Seymour introduced Parham’s ideas when Ire became pastor of a Na/arene church in 
Los Angeles. But his belief that only those who had spoken in tongues had actually 
received the baptism of the Holy Spirit offended church members who had claimed the 
experience for much of their lives without glossolalic evidence. Seymour argued that they 
had only experienced sanctification and that another stage in Christian maturity awaited 
them. Expelled from his pastorate, he began to hold meetings in lire homes of 
sympathetic supporters. A breakthrough occurred on April 9. 1906. when an 8-year-old 
boy became probably tire first of Seymour’s followers to experience the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit evidenced by speaking in tongues. Seymour rented an abandoned Methodist 
chureh at 312 Azusa Street in Los Angeles and began three years of meetings 
characterized by such charismatic gifts as speaking and singing in tongues. 

Crowds flocked to Azusa Street. By late summer, some twelve hundred people 
attended a prayer meeting there. The San Francisco earthquake of April 1906 contributed 
to tire Revival’s success; supportive evangelists argued that tire disaster signaled the 
imminence of doomsday and urged people to join tire Revival while time allowed. 

By year's end. nine Pentecostal congregations were rweting in Los Angeles. Although 
Seymour was affiliated with the Apostolic Faith Movement. William Parham did not 
capitalize on his protege's successes. Parham was disturbed by tire interracial character of 
the Azusa Street Revival, fearing that some of the glossolalia going on there was 
illegitimate. Parham held that after the glossolalia signaling the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, believers would use their spiritual gift to spread the gospel using earthly languages 
spoken through divine grace. By dismissing some of the Azusa Street glossolalia as 
babbling and attempting to assen his influence. Parham created openings for Pentecostal 
groups to rival his own movement. Seymour's meetings led directly to the development 
of African American Pentecostal denominations, such as live CHURCH OF GOD IN 
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C HRIST, and influenced the emergence of primarily white groups, including the 
ASSEMBLIES OF GOD and the United Pentecostal Church. 

See also Pcntccostalism 
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B 

BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN (1685- 

1750) 


German organist and composer. Chronologically, ihe music of Bach coincides with a 
peak point in European humanism, in that he was born in 1685 and died in 1750. just as 
the "modern world" was taking shape. He is less decisively, or at least less 
straightforwardly, representative of the era than his contemporary Handel who. born in 
the same year as Bach, died nine years later: for Handel's favorite metier was heroic 
opera, the most patent and potent manifestation of the High Baroque's self-glorification, 
so that most of his music was directed toward human gratification, rather than to the 
worship of God. Handel, bom in staunchly Teutonic HALLE, spent his apprentice years 
in Italy, where in his early twenties he produced dazzling ceremonial works as well as 
heroic operas; and was then established in ENGLAND, to become an icon of lire rising 
middle class, with its ethical rather than religious morality. Handel was thus a European 
figure, if not yet fully international, whereas Bach was content to remain parochially a 
serv ant of the Lutheian church, fulfilling a series of ecclesiastical appointments. Title, he 
made two aitluous pilgrimages, on foot, to visit tire ancient organist Reinken and the 
brilliant Scandinavian organist DIETRICH BUXTEHUDE—but that was in the interests 
of music, and of God. not of self-advancement. 

It is often said that Bach was born "out of his time." a statement that conflicts with the 
view that genius always knows tire right time and place to he bom. In fact there was no 
such conflict, and the rightness of time and place was. if in a sense negative, positive in 
that the Bach family, tire longest and most distinguished musical dynasty known to 
European history, came from the province of Thuringia, where tire countryside was of 
considerably physical beauty, whereas the human community was small, self-subsistent. 
and cultuiallv energetic. Tire Thuringians were sturdy, devout folk, dedicated to music 
both for worship and pastime: yet they could not affoid to Ire cozily selfiirdulgent. 
GERMANY was a network of petty princedoms, distracted throughout the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries by religious and political dissension that attained a honifying climax 
when, in the seventeenth century. Catholic emperors strove tuthlessly to cxtiipate the 
Lutheran HERESY. The Thiuy Years' War was possibly more appalling in devastation 
than any European war before tire presumptively enlightened twentieth century. Catholics 
and Protestants (the latter originally Lutherans and Calvinists) both called themselves 
Christians yet were driven to extravagancies of cruelty and hatred in their pursuit of what 
they deemed to be truth. J.S.Bach became the greatest—the most profound, but also the 
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most exalting—of Christian composers: and his preeminence depended on the degree to 
which his music was bifurcated between Catholic and Protestant values, in a way that 
suggests that a eonjuncilo opposhorum tin tl>e Jungian sense) was fundamental to 
Christianity's triumph. 

The life and work of Bach's greatest German predecessor. HEINRICH SCHOTZ 
< 1585-16421. who survived through the Thirty Years' War. to a degree anticipated this. It 
would seem that if a man is strong enough, belief may batten on distress—he may even 
feel live psychic realities of his nature the mote deeply when the world seems to he 
passing him by. Certainly for SchUt/ the bifurcations entailed by the war were not all 
loss: it was to its enrichment that SchUt/'s music could fuse the Italian flamboyance of 
the Catholic and autocratic south w ith the Teutonic abnegatory flavor of the Protestant 
incipiently proletarian noith. In musical temis, the Italiante elements brought operatic 
lyricism and figurative opulence, whereas the Germanic elements fused old-fashioned 
contrapuntal “science" with a harmonic acerbity learned from tire Italians, but rendered 
darker and gloomier. SchUt/ himself went to Italy to study with “the sagacious 
Monteverdi." whose sun-baked brilliance irradiated his early works, and through them 
the chapels of German princelings. Yet SchUt/'s music preserved, and progressively 
intensified, a mystical quality that concentrates on Christ as a Man who became God. 
equating his suffering with ours: and “our" anguish was in SchUt/.'s day undeniable 
because after the war Teutonic oases of humanism precariously prospered over an abyss. 
This was sometimes literally tme. Esterhd/y. later live home of Haydn's benevolent 
patron, was a fairy-tale Versailles built by woefully oppressed serfs over a marshy 
morass, with the intent to prove that whatever a Roi Soled could do a German princeling 
could do. if not better, at least in live teeth of more inimical circumstances. 

By Bach's day the vainglory of a decadent humanism was to some degree in abeyance. 
The decline of central government and the warring multiplicity of petty tyrannies led to 
an idealistic if unfulfilled desire for order, reflected in the attempt of Karl Ludwig's 
Peace Church to reconcile Catholics. Lutherans, and Calv inists—a task then not feasible, 
and apparently still bey ond our capabilities 300 years later. Of course these dissensions 
were never merely doctrinal: they also involved tensions between live old-fashioned 
medieval Chain of Being and tl>e Harmonic Cosmology of seventeenth-century 
mathematician-philosophers such as GOTTFRIED LEIBNIZ and Spinoza, who may even 
be said to anticipate aspects of the ENLIGHTENMENT, and of whose work Bach had 
some knowledge. This affected religious teaching itself—for instance in CHRISTIAN 
W'OLFF'S attempt at a compromise between Lutheran JUSTIFICATION by FAITH 
alone and Leibni/ian rational comprehension. Throughout his career Bach came 
intermittently into conflict with church dignitaries who were more theologically 
“progressive" than he. we are apt to forget that ISAAC NEWTON died a year before 
Bach's St. Matthew Passion was completed, and that Enlightened Voltaire was Bach's 
contemporary. 

Eisenbach. where several generations of Bachs lived and worked, epitomi/es the 
cultural ambivalence into which Bach was born. It was a small walled town guarded by 
watchtowers. with a few thousand working-class Protestants of almost medieval outlook 
serving an elaborately bureaucratic court. This court nunuied an. architecture, and 
culture that were French and Italian rather than German, and in part aristocratic and 
Catholic, in part intellectually Enlightened and Deist (see DEISM). Given these 
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conditions, it is not surprising that the Lutheran Church cultivated a conservatism born of 
desperation. At live same time it had the courage of passionate conviction, especially in 
educational matters. Centuiies earlier. MARTIN LUTHER himself had maintained that 
*’if theology is not the beginning, middle, and end of life we cease being men and return 
to the animal state." The basis of Lutheian education, to which Bach still adhered, 
remained theology, supported by the medieval trivium of grammar, rhetoric. and 
dialectic. They were considered exemplars of divine law. Everything was taught in the 
universal tongue of Latin. Greek was fostered as the language of tike New Testament, and 
later in the curriculum Hebrew was studied, as the Old Testament’s tongue. However, for 
Lutherans in live sixteenth century, as for Bach in the eighteenth, the chief succor to 
theology was music, in that "those who have mastered this art are made of good stuff." 
Luther pointed out that St. Paul had encouraged the use of music in preaching Christian 
doctrine—"the whole purpose of harmony is the Glory of God; all other use is but idle 
juggling of Satan." 

Because Bach was orphaned when he was ten. it was fortunate that his musical 
precocity was such that he was able to embark on some kind of career at the age of 
fifteen, when Ire sang professionally in the Mettenchoe at the Ritterakademie. a boarding 
sclroo! for the sons of the nobility at St. Michael’s convent in Luneberg. From this 
modest start Ike proceeded through a series of church appointments in townships such as 
Arnstadt. Ohrdruf. and Mlllhausen—the last named especially important because there he 
met his first wife Barbara, “settling down" with her. hoping to be a cantor whose duties 
embraced not only singing, but also organ and violin playing, and choir training and the 
composition of music for use over the church year. Gradually he took on his first real job 
as household musician to Duke Wilhelm Ernst of Weimar. Bach was twenty-three, and 
we think of his years at Weimar as the first “period” of his creative maturity. He made 
music for a band of talented musicians, covering every phase of church ceremonial, and 
borrowing conventions of recitative, arioso, and aria from Italian opera serin, now 
directed not toward Very Important Persons of live social world, but toward a 
presumptively historical man who had the inestimable advantage of also being God! Bach 
stayed at Weimar for nine years, during which he created some of his greatest music, 
mostly for soloists, chorus, and the small baroque opera orchestra. 

Equally important, however, was his music for solo organ, at this time he was more 
renowned as a keyboard player than as a composer. Duting live Weimar years Bach's 
organ music was often cast in fairly large forms such as a Prelude (or Fantasia, or 
Toccata!, which tended to be free and sometimes improvisa-tional in stmeture. linked to a 
fully developed Fugue: live re is a latent "program" in the form in that the pteludial section 
seems to be associated, in its relative freedom, with mankind's “ongoing" state, whereas 
the unity and "many-in-oneness” of the fugue aspires toward live completion, and 
peifection. of God. Alternatively, and more modestly. Bach composed chorale preludes 
for organ that were "settings" of Lutheran popular hymns, with live tune played on a solo 
stop, garlanded by other parts that might be detived from fragments of the tune, or might 
independently weave a tapestry that illustrated, or commented on. the meaning of the 
hymn’s words that, although not audibly uttered, would have been familiar to Bach's 
congregation. This was an essentially Lutheian form to which Bach remained constant 
throughout his life. 
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When he left Weimar. Bach was thirty-two. It has sometimes been considered odd that 
so devout a Lutheran should have moved to the court of piincc Leopold of Coe then. Mis 
duties at Weimar, involving oppressive and sometimes stupid clerics and a gaggle of 
recalcitrant and rascally schoolboys, were not all a bed of roses, and that Leopold offered 
Bach twice the salary he received at Weimar must have been an inducement to a young 
man with a wife and a quiver of small children. The demands of music, as well as 
economics, may also have encouraged Bach to spread his wings: despite his conservative 
approach to religion, he was fascinated by the burgeoning technical possibilities of music, 
especially in the area of tonality, and must have welcomed live opportunity his new 
appointment offered to explore composition for welltempered keyboards, for solo violin 
and solo cello, and for melody instruments with keyboard continuo. The Twenty Four 
Preludes and Fugues in all keys of live chromatic scale, written in 1722. were innovative 
works so enthusiastically received that Bach added a second set in 1740: and of course 
these works are now a basic bible of instrumental music. Although Bach seems to have 
written surprisingly little concerted "entertainment" music for the prince's delectation he 
did. during these >ears. visit Carlsbad with Leopold. There he met Christian Ludwig of 
Brandenburg, who commissioned the set of six concertos that are now among Bach’s 
most frequently performed works. 

The few cantatas that Bach wrote at Coe then are dedicated to aristocrats among 
Leopold's friends rather than to God. although their idiom is barely distinguishable from 
that of Bach's church cantatas—perhaps unsurprisingly because monarchs were supposed 
to be God’s emissaries on earth. It is also significant that among the instrumental virtuoso 
pieces, the most famous—the Chaeonne for solo violin of 1720—has recently been 
proven to be laden w ith ‘'secret'’ Christian symbolism. For Bach sacred and profane were 
never far separated—which is why he could courageously face catastrophes before which 
most of us would quail. When he returned to Cocthen after the Carlsbad expedition, he 
was appalled to discover that his beloved wife had. in his absence, sickened and died, 
leaving him with four children to care for. Could this Act of God las Bach must have 
considered iti have generated in him a need to return to the Christian fold? Bach soon 
remarried. His new wife was the devoted and deeply musical Anna Magdalena who. in 
between giving birth to more children, proved an even more loving mate than Barbara, 
and one who was. moreover, helpful as copyist in Bach’s professional career. 

Perhaps seeking a new start with his new wife Bach applied for the vacant post of 
cantor at St. Thomas's. Leipzig. The city burghers tended to favor the proficient and 
fashionable GEORG PHILIPP TELEMANN (1687-1767) at the expense of Bach, and 
have been roundly if unfairly abused for their impercipience. Bac h got the job because 
Telemann rejected it: and the inhabitants of Leipzig have complacently purred ever since. 
Bach stayed there for the rest of his life, during which, returning to the liturgical cycle of 
the church year, he produced his greatest works, not only in the shape of church cantatas, 
but also in the form of (at least tw o) Passion settings, according to the Gospels of St. John 
and St. Matthew. 

These supreme works tell Christ's story in narrative, quasi-opcratic terms, in the 
process demonstrating why Bach. tl>e greatest of Christian composers, had to be a 
protesting Protestant who stressed the miracle of a specific Man who was also God. 
rather than the complementary miracle of a God who assumed human identity. 
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At this point we must inquire more deeply into what Lutheranism meant to Bath in the 
full flowering of his musical glory. Let us consider the sublime passage in the Si. John 
Possum of 1724 that opens with the crowd’s murderously homophonic yelling for the 
blood of Christ—here the lurba are unredeemed and. as crowds tend to be. more bestial 
than human. The Evangelist then depicts the scourging of Christ in arioso that 
rhythmically enacts the gestures, and even the sounds, of lashing, and in sharp dissonance 
makes manifest Christ's (and vicariously ourt pain. With scarcely a pause live music 
sinks, with magically assuaging effect, from "tragic” G minor to its flat suhmedient. E 
flat major—a key later to be associated (especially by Mozart and Beethoven) with 
human and humane compassion. Solo bass chants an arioso harmonically "earthed” on 
long pedal points and slowly dropping chromatics, yet generating from upward-arching 
arpeggios a radiant release. Despite fierce incidental dissonances the lines, floated across 
the beat of Time, dispense balm as the words tell of live redemptive impoit of Christ's 
pain. For this movement only. Bach introduces an obbligato lute, revering to the medieval 
identification of Christ Man-God with lute- or lyre-playing Orpheus, who hoped to 
conquer sin and death through the power of music. Christ being Very God as well as Man 
succeeds where Orpheus failed. His triumph is aurally incarnate in the aria into which the 
arioso leads. 

During his last years at Leipzig Bach seems to have wearied somewhat of the tigor of 
ecclesiastical duties, pethaps because of the disparity betw een God's presumed perfection 
and humanity's inevitable imperfection. However this may be. the major religious woric 
of these years is not Lutheran but a Roman High Mass made up of pieces he had written 
over live past twenty five years, compiled, recomposed (with different texts), and added to 
over the years 1747 to 1748. Bach copied out the score in his noble calligraphy, with help 
ftorn Anna Magdalena, and the work stands as an "ideal” demonstrauo of the heart of the 
Christian mystery that Bach can hardly have expected to he performed, in Gcimany. as a 
totality. Certainly he did not hear it so performed. It stands as an "absolute” statement of 
faith parallel to the dramatic testaments of his Passions: they tell a stoiy in operatic terms, 
revealing that that histoiy is transhistorical. whereas the Mass enacts in the ceremonial 
terms of tire High Baroque, a rite that incorporates—gives body to—a human tale that is 
also divine. 

The sublime work uses all the then-basic techniques of European music, ranging from 
five-pa it counterpoint (five being traditionally a holy number i. to operatic arioso and aria, 
to the court dances of mundane lords and masters who for a moment are allowed to 
deputize for God (it may be a typically wry Bachian joke that in t lie sc vaingloriously 
"mundane” sections tire number of pans is briefly increased to six or even eight!). At the 
end. after the ultimately tragic G minor Agnus TXzi. in which the melodic line is tense 
with "difficult" intervals like diminished fourths and diminished sevenths, has achieved 
peace for live individual spirit by way of an extremity of suffering. live Mass concludes 
with a return to its public function, with a Dona nobis pacem that reduplicates the music 
employed for the "Gratias agimus." This has occasioned surprise, even dismay, as though 
Bach were skimping of effon. The idea of a giving that is also a receiving is ratified by 
Bach's use of the same music, given that the two different texts symbolize the hypostatic- 
union of Christ with his church. Because Jesus gave thanks when he broke bread. 
Christians call it the Holy Eucharist and believe, or are supposed to believe, that in tire act 
of communion God becomes incarnate in his communicants, effecting a (momentary) 
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ideniiiy between God and Man. The idea ihai the "Dona nobts pacem” is a prayer for 
peace negates this efficacy: rather it may be considered a laudation of the peaceful 
union) that passes understanding, not because sacrifice consists of praise and 
thanksgiving, but because it is offered with those ends in view. Tire use of the same 
music for the "Gratias agintus" and the "Dona nobis paeem” thus rounds off the Mass 
both musically and theologically. After those tragically purgatorial arias, the Benedictus 
and the Agnus Dei. them could be no further process, let along progress: we leave live 
church to resume our lives, renewed certainly in spiritual, possibly also in physical, 
strength. In this Bach’s Lutheran muse becomes one w ith the Voice of God that speaks in 
his High and Solemn Roman Mass because to compose for tire good of the (ideal) woik is 
to compose—to put together—his work, well done, perfection ex perfecto, to make 
people "better.” And it does. 

Bach's High Mass was an idealized act of devotion that is now. so many years on. a 
practiced act over much of the world. Tire three major works that he composed 
subsequent to the mass were abstract testaments that did not call for communal 
"realization'' but sought the perfection of mathematics, especially in the mystical union of 
canon. These works were the Goldberg Variations for harpsichord (1741). the Musical 
Offering presented to Frederick the Great in 1747. and the unfinished Art of Fugue, 
composed between 1745 and 1750. when death interv ened. Each of these works retreated 
deeper into the musical magic of Number, and into "pure” forms that are independent of 
"material” media, indeed the An of Fugue specifies no definitive medium, although it can 
mostly be perfomied on a keyboard, which is probably how it was played, to himself, by 
the blind and ailing Bach. 

Even so. it is significant that Bach's final composition seems to have been not an 
abstract work like The Ait of Fugue but a return to the basic Lutheran concept of a 
chorale prelude setting of a popular hymn tune, the unheard words of which refer 
autobiographically to the composer's impending death: Vor dement Thron irei 'Ich. Yet if 
this prelude—said to have lreen dictated by Bach from his sickbed, if not at death's 
door—reflects a return to a "people’s music" and the wellsprings of Lutheran tradition, it 
is at the same time of extraordinary contrapuntal and mathematical ingenuity, thereby 
betraying its "late” provenance. 

Musically, the hymn tune, fragmented into its clauses, is in the top line, on a solo stop. 
It is introduced by a prelude in diminished note values, incorporates interludes, and is 
rounded off by a postlude. Throughout, all the melodic lines are totally thematic, 
appealing both rectus and inversus, and in diminution and augmentation. Tire re is not 
space here to chart the mathematical dovetailing of tire lines, but we must comment on 
the last interlude and subsequent coda, in which the tenor part is rectus in crotchets, 
answered by the alto, inversus in quavers, and then by the bass part (pedal), initially in 
crotchets, then in quavers. In the coda a chain of ornamentally resolving suspensions 
modulates from benedictory G major through the "suffering” key of E minor toward an 
aspirational A major, but tire end is in surrender and resignation when the pedal has the 
theme in inversion, answered by the canius flrmits (the hymn) rectus in the soprano, with 
the two inner pans in canon at the diminished speed. Undulating six-three chords, with 
the F sharp and E natural both flattened, remain strictly thematic, although melodic 
identity and metrical definition dissolve, in the counterpoint's hierarchy of speeds, into a 
seemingly endless, modally plagal AMEN. The music runs down—like a clock, or a 
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falling heart—as the pulse flags, beneath the immobile, sustained inverted pedal on which 
the hymn tune itself comes to rest. There could be no more precise musical synonym for 
the acceptance of death, identified with the will of Cod. 

In this last choral prelude we do not need the gloss of the unspoken text to tell us that 
the Intellectual Love of God transcends, but does not efface, human suffering as well as 
joy. Dictating this music. Bach was dying into beatitude, as is inherent in the purely 
musical events that tell us. in Spino/a's words, that "death becomes less hurtful in 
proportion as the mind s clear and distinct knowledge is greater and. consequently, in 
proportion as the mind loves God more.” The parts of us that "perish with the body are of 
little importance when compared with the part that endures.” Even if one thinks that only 
oblivion succeeds death, one has to admit that miraculous "perfection" of this last chorale 
prelude seems to defeat time land death?) in being "beyond" it. Tl>e music persists, at 
once an epiphany and an epitome of Bach's lifework. In listening to this piece—even 
more than in listening to the mathematically abstract words referred to above—it is "as 
though" we are entering the state called Paradise: a condition that is independent of the 
Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, or any other church. 
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BACKUS, ISAAC (1724-1806) 


Baptist minister ami histoiian noted for his advocacy of the separation of church and 
state. Backus was bom in January 1724 near Norwich. Connecticut, and the fervor of tlte 
Great Awakening resulted in his experience of conversion in 1741. Backus joined the 
Congregational church in Norwich but. unhappy with its opposition to a religion of 
experience. lie withdrew in 1746 to help form a New Light/Separatist congregation and 
became an itinerant lay preacher. 

In 1748 Backus was oidaincd as the pastor of a New Light/Separatist congregation in 
Titieut. Massachusetts. There l>c began to struggle over the issue of infant baptism, 
finally aftimiing believer's baptism in 1751 and refusing to baptize infants. He himself 
was baptized by immersion in August 1751. Backus left the Titieut church in 1756 to 
become pastor of a congregation in nearby Middleboro. Massachusetts that restricted 
communion to those who had been baptized as believers. Backus’s congregation 
ultimately united with nearby Baptist churches, among which he was to made his most 
lasting contributions. 

Without formal education. Backus was a selftaught apologist and histoiian who helped 
transform the status of New England Baptists from a sectarian denomination to a 
respectable part of the religious community. In his History of Sen England. first 
published in 1777. Backus cites John Robinson and other Puritan theologians to 
demonstrate that Baptists, rather than the established Congregationalist Church of New 
England, are the logical heirs to the Puritan tradition, seen in its purcst form in the 
Plymouth colony. 

Backus was intluential in the fomiation in 1767 of the Warren Baptist Association, a 
cooperative organization of New England Baptists that played a significant role in the 
struggle for religious liberty in New England as well as in the newly formed United 
States of America. In 1772 Backus became an agent of the Warren Association in the 
cause of religious liberty, even representing Baptists before the Massachusetts delegation 
to the Continental Congress, where he argued (unsuccessfully) that live same principles 
that supponed political freedom also suppotied religious freedom. 

Most of all. therefore. Backus is remembered for his efforts toward separation of 
church and state in New England. He opposed any submission to state control of religion, 
including tlve obtaining of licenses to exempt individuals from paying church taxes. Even 
using the system to one's advantage, he said, is still granting the state the right to nile in 
matters of faith. Backus died in 1806*. Although he did not live to witness the end of 
CONGREGATIONALISM as the state church of New England, he did see his crusade 
enshrined in the First Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 
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T.FURMAN HEWITT 


BACON, FRANCIS (1561-1626) 


English philosopher. Bacon was born in London on Januaty 22. 1561. lo Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, a distinguished lawyer, and his wife. Bacon followed his father’s footsteps into 
the legal profession and was knighted after tire accession of Janies I. He progressed in 
office and became Lord High Chancellor in 1618. Bacon entered the peerage as Baron 
Verulam in 1618 and three yearn later became Viscount St. Albans. His career was ended 
ignominiously in 1621 by a charge of bribery and corruption, whic h lie admitted, impris 
onment for a few days in the Tower of London, and deprivation of Parliamentary rights. 
He died on April 9. 1626. Bacon’s public career was paralleled by a quite separate 
activity as an essayist. Of greatest influence were his Advancement of Learning (1605). 
the New Atlantis (1618). and the Novum Orgaiuan (1620). In these lie argued for a 
comprehensive scheme of human knowledge, called his "grand instaurutionin which 
scientific knowledge was derived by a method of induction from facts to theories. This 
"Baconian" method had a great influence on the subsequent philosophy of science. His 
vision of a new institution for scientific discourse culminated in the founding of the 
Royal Society in 1660. 

Bacon's philosophy of science was a clear reflection of his Protestant faith. The 
priority of facts and the experimental method, the revolt against cstablislied tradition, and 
the desirability of cooperating with nature for the good of man and the glory of God w ere 
all expressions of a thoroughly biblical perspective, in contrast to the heritage of 
scholasticism and Greek science. For Bacon "conflict" between science and religion was 
not possible because God had given us "two books." the book of Scripture and the book 
of nature, each of which was necessary for our wellbeing and neither of which could 
contradict tlie other. The law s of science and the moral law came from the same Creator. 
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BAETA, CHRISTIAN GONCALVES 
KWAME (1908-1994) 


Ghanaian church leader. BaCta was a commiiied Protestant churchman, ecumcnisi. 
academic, and Salesman. He was bom ai Keta in Gold Coast (Ghana) into a Presbyterian 
family. He studied at the Scottish Mission Teacher Training College in Akropong. Ghana 
at lire Evangelische Missionsseminar in Basel. SWITZERLAND and at King's College. 
London. He was ordained into tire ministry of the Evangelical Presbyterian Church in 
1936 and later became the Synod clerk (chief executive) of his church < 1945-19491 and a 
Presbyterian chaplain at tire University of Ghana. He chaired both the Christian Council 
of Ghana (the main ecumenical Protestant organization in Ghana) and the Ghana 

BaCta was present at the ecumenical gathering at Tanrbaram. INDIA, which discussed 
the mission of the church. Later. Ire became tire vice-chair and chair of the International 
Missionary Council (IMC) and superintended the process of integration of the IMC into 
the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (WCC) in 1961. He served on the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs and the Central and Executive Committees of the 
World Council of Churches. 

As a scholar and a first-generation African theologian he served the University 
College of Gold Coast (trow University of Ghana) from 1949 to 1971. rising from senior 
lecturer to professor and head of the department of theology, which he helped to 
transform into an inclusive department for tire study of religions. He held several visiting 
professorships, including Union Theological Seminary in New York. Selly Oak Colleges 
in Birmingham. UK. and the Ruhr-Universitat in Bochum. Germany. He was a fellow of 
the Ghana Academy of Sciences from 1961 until his death and was its president for two 
consecutive terms. He was awarded five honorary doctorate degrees in JAPAN, the 
UNITED STATES. GERMANY. Hungary, and Ghana. He was committed to BIBLE 
TRANSLATION particularly into Ewe. his mother tongue. 

BaCta was a member of live Legislative Council of the Gold Coast. 1946-1950. 
member of the Cousscy Committee on Constitutional Reform for the Gold Coast, and 
later served on the Constitutional Assembly of Ghana in 1969. As early as the 1940s 
BaCta saw that THEOLOGY and politics arc inseparable. 

See also Africa: African Theology: Ecumenism 
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CEPHAS N.OMENYO 


BAILLIE, JOHN (1886-1960) 


Scottish Theologian. A Free Church minister's son from the remote Highlands of 
Scotland. John Baillie was born in 1886. After studying philosophy at the University of 
Edinburgh and theology at New College, he spent two years as an assistant minister and 
four (1915-1919) with the YMCA in FRANCE. Between 1919 and 1934 he taught in 
North America, latterly at Union Seminary. New York. From 1934 until his retirement in 
1956. Baillie occupied the Chair of Divinity at Edinburgh, exerting considerable 
influence as moderator of the general assembly of the CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
< 1943). convener of the Kirk s special commission for the Interpretation of God's Will in 
the Present Crisis (1942-1946). one of the presidents of the WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES (I952i. dean of the university's faculty of divinity and Principal of New 
College (1950-1956). and participant in live Anglican-Presbyterian conversations that 
produced live "Bishop's Report" in 1957. He was awarded several honorary* degrees and 
made Companion of Honour by the queen. 

Despite early indebtedness to IMMANUEL KANT (1724-1804) and ALBRECHT 
RITSCHL M822-1889). for most of his life Baillie could not be identified with any 
philosophical or theological school. As a schoolboy, he learned to reconcile the insights 
of Highland Calvinism with the humanism of the Renaissance and ENLIGHTENMENT. 
As a student l>e rejected the extremes of fashionable Hegelianism. As a young professor, 
he was neither a fundamentalist nor a modernist. In later years, while welcoming the 
Barthian movement as a salutary corrective to contemporary theology, he always—and 
increasingly—kept his distance from it. Though uneasy with some of the traditional 
formulations of historic Christianity, he demonstrated his essential fidelity to their 
substance in the eloquent apologetics of Invitation to Pilgrimage (1942) and the 
disciplined piety of A Diary of Private Prayer (1936). a devotional classic subsequently 
translated into many languages. His sermons, lectures, and numerous publications, all 
marked by exceptional lucidity and grace of style, gained him recognition as one of the 
foremost theologians of his generation. 

He died at Edinburgh in 1960. and his portrait hangs in the New College Senate 
Room. 
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ALEXANDER C.CHEYNE 


BALTIMORE CONFERENCE 


The Baltimore Conference. also known as the Christmas Conference, marked the 
foimation of the first independent Wesleyan Methodist church and the official beginning 
of the Methodist Church in America. Meeting from December 24. 1784 through January 
2 . 1785 at Lovely Lane Chapel in Baltimore. Maryland, the approximately sixty 
Methodist preachers in attendance created a church and set the precedent for future 
Methodist polity in America. 

The Methodist movement originated as a reform movement within the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND: however, in America after the Revolution a lack of Anglican clergy left the 
Methodists without access to tire sacraments. Demands for ordination grew over the final 
years of Revolution as American Methodists pled with JOHN WESLEY for action. 

In 1784 the demands had become strident enough for Wesley to act. He ordained 
Thomas Vasey and Richard Whatcoat and then set THOMAS COKE apart as a 
superintendent for the Methodists in Aimrica. Wesley provided Coke with a book of 
worship called The Sunday Servlet of the Methodius in America, an abridged version of 
the Church of England’s Articles of Religion, and a letter of instruction for tire American 
Methodists. 

The group arrived in America in November and met FRANCIS ASBURY in 
Delaware. Asbury refused Wesley's plan without a vote of live preachers in America, and 
Freeborn Garrettson was sent out to gather all of live preachers for a conference in 
Baltimore. 

The Baltimore Conference commenced on Friday. December 24 and met continuously 
for the next ten days. Garrettson was successful in his effort to alert the itinerating 
Methodist preachers about the conference. Sixty of eighty-three American Methodist 
preachers attended at least some part of the conference. Although the Metltodist 
movement in America was primarily a lay movement, only the licensed traveling 
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preachers were invited to the conference. The omitting of the LAITY front the conference 
set a precedent for Methodist conferences that would last for most of tlte next century. 

At tlte conference opening Coke read Wesley’s letter of instructions to tlte gathered 
preachers. Tlten. in an important change from Wesley’s wishes. Asbtuy requested to lie 
elected superintendent, not appointed by Wesley. The assembled preachers elected 
Asbury unanimously. Through the election Asbuty altered the authority relationships 
between himself. Coke, and Wesley. Tlte move also created an important precedent for 
American Methodism because, unlike British Methodism under Wesley, the final power 
now rested with the preachers voting in conference. By taking this step the Conference 
declared itself competent to make ecclesiastical decisions. Methodist conferences would 
henceforth involve themselves in all matters regarding tire care and regulation of the 
ministry, a pattern that still exists today. A Methodist bishop (see BISHOPS AND 
EPISCOPACY) ordains individuals, but the conference of the clergy decides who 
receives ordination. Drawing from this antecedent, elections would decide all issues in 
the future of Methodism. The democratization of the decision-making process marked an 
important step in Americanizing the Methodist system 

After tike decision by the Conference. Asbuty accepted tire vicarious ordination from 
Wesley, and live actual ordination was carried out by Coke. Whatcoat. Vasey. and 
William Otterbein. a German Presbyterian minister. Asbury was ordained deacon, elder, 
and then set apart as superintendent on three consecutive days. Asbury took his place as 
the acknowledged elected leader of American Methodism along with Coke who was an 
appointed superintendent. 

Most of the nine days of the Conference were spent creating the Doctrines and 
Disciplines of the Meihodisi Church in America, the basic rule book of American 
Methodism. The conference defined Methodist faith by adopting the Articles of Religion 
as amended by Wesley and by taking several stands on social issues. One of like more 
significant issues addressed by the Conference was the relationship between the 
American Methodist Church and Wesley. The conference resolved this issue with tike 
adoption, over the opposition of Asbury. of the Binding Minute, which committed the 
American Methodists to Wesley's commands and pledged themselves to he his sons in 
the Gospel. Although like Conference had declared itself competent to make its own 
decisions, the membership of the Conference did not want to sever all ties with Wesley. 
The Binding Minute was mostly symbolic and would be rescinded during a controversy a 
few years later only to be readopted when Wesley was on his death Lied. The Conference 
also took several strong ethical stands against SLAVERY and alcoliol (see 
TEMPERANCE), setting a precedent for strong social stands by the Methodist movement 
in America. 

Attendees at the Conference also took it on themselves to create programs for the new 
church. The Conference created a new college. Cokesburv College, and authorized 
MISSIONS to tike Indians (see also MISSIONS. NORTH AMERICAN). As a final act 
the Conference named tike new church the Methodist Episcopal Church, reflecting both 
its Wesleyan heritage and its Episcopal polity. 

The Baltimore Conference set several important precedents for future conferences: the 
conference spent most of its time on matters of polity and theology, writing the 
discipline, regulating the ministry, and defining the faith, the conference followed its 
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Wesleyan heritage and look strong ethical stands, the conference selected the Episcopal 
leadership: and finally created programs for the church. 

The Baltimore Conference was also a time for PREACHING and REVIVAL, a feature 
of Conferences that would blossom over the next few decades into the CAMP MEETING 
movement. Although the Conference served as a time of fellowship among the preachers, 
by prohibiting the attendance of laity it excluded nonwhiles, women, and local preachers 
from the decision-making process. 

Although the Conference y ielded a new church, the actual paiticipants displayed little 
sense of the historical importance of their actions. No minutes were kept and no 
attendance records survive from live Conference. Asbury himself devoted only a short 
description of the conference in his journal. This Conference was not live fret General 
Conference: it was an irregularly called Constitutional Conference. It made no provision 
for its own continuity or succession and gave itself no place in Methodist POLITY. 
Nevertheless this conference did set a pattern for the general work to be done at annual 
conferences to come. 

See also Slavery. Abolition of: Methodism. Methodism. North America: Methodist 
Episcopal Church Conference 
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ADAM ZELE 


BAPTISM 


Broadly speaking, magisterial Protestantism—Lutheran. Refotmed. Anglican— 
maintained, and still continues to practice, the central ritual act of baptism grounded in 
Holy Scripture, that is. the application of water to the candidate in the name of the Father, 
the Son. and the Holy Spirit. Maiked by the common desire to correct what they viewed 
as distortions in the DOCTRINE and subsidiary rites surrounding baptism in the existing 
Western church, the vary ing baptismal theologies of these three Protestant families came 
to expression in the prayers and exhortations accompanying live water rite in then new 
liturgical books. Once they had reached a stable form by the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the orders for baptism went without further fundamental change until well into 
the twentieth century. Such changes as took place in Protestant THEOLOGY in this area 
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during the intervening period were reflected rather in the understanding and practice of 
confimtation (or lack thereof), which cast a retrospective light on what was believed to 
happen at baptism. In tike twentieth century, the classic Protestant churches participated, 
together with Roman Catholicism, in an ecumenical Liturgical Movement that 
recaptured, in a new situation, many of the ritual patterns and doctrinal views of the early 
centuries of Christianity. Throughout their history, these Protestant churches—all of 
which retained the baptism of infants as indeed live predominant practice—have also been 
challenged by the more drastic "reforms'' of the "radicals" in tire sixteenth century and 
the continuing "anabaptist" bodies, whereby baptism is administered only to those able 
personally to profess their faith in Christ. At stake in baptism, of course, are entire 
sociologies and ecclesiologies. 

Accordingly, most of this article is devoted to the theology and rites of baptism in 
sixteenth-century Protestantism. Then some attention is given to confirmation. After a 
description of the liturgical revisions that affected "Christian initiation" in live latter half 
of tlse twentieth century, an attempt will be made to characterize tike cureent situation in 
its trends and desiderata. 


Baptism in the Protestant Reformation 


I Mill n 

In his attack on the prevalent sacramental system. The Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church (1520). MARTIN LUTHER fundamentally exempted baptism. "Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who of his rich mercy has preserved at least this 
one sacrament in his church unspoiled and unspotted by man-made ordinances, and nude 
it free to all races and classes of men: nor has he allowed it to be suppressed by foul 
money-gmbbing and ungodly monsters of superstition" [ Wehnarer Ausgabe (the Weimar 
edition of Luther’s Woifcs; hereafter H’A) 6:526f.|. Luther’s insistence on the continuity 
of baptism indicates that his desire was to reform the church, not to create a new one. 
Nor. clearly, was he too concerned about the subsidiary ceremonies, although by stages, 
in tlw two German Taufhlichleln of 1523 and 1526. Ike cut from the ritual most of the 
secondary items that he had earlier, for all their unimportance, retained: breathing under 
the eyes of the bapti/and. placing salt in tike mouth, touching the ears and nose with 
spittle (the effeta: cf. Mark 7:33). anointing the breast and between the shoulders before 
baptism, signing the top of the head with chrism after baptism, giving a lighted candle 
into the hand. Tlte order of 1526 kept an initial consignation of the forehead and breast, a 
much simplified exorcism, and the vesting in a white robe after the water. Luther’s most 
significant ritual innovation was the composition of tike "Rood Prayer (Sintfluigebeff to 
be said over the water, a theologically rich text using biblical typology in a patristic 
manner (cf. I Peter 3:20f.: I Corinthians 10:1-4. Romans 5:12-21). After recalling the 
justice and mercy of God displayed at the Deluge and at the Red Sea. the text declares 
that the baptism of Jesus "sanctified and set apart the Jordan and all water for a saving 
flood, and an ample washing away of sins" and goes on to pray that 
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through ihy same fathomless mercy ihou wouldst look graciously upon 
this I Name/, and bless him with a right faith in the spirit, so that through 
this healing flood all that was born in him from Adam and all that he 
himself has added thereto may he drowned and submerged: and that he 
may he separated from lire unfaithful, and preserved in the holy ark of 
Christendom dry and safe, and ever fervent in spirit and joyful in hope 
serve thy name, so that he with all the faithful may be worthy to inherit 
thy promise of eternal life, through Christ our Lord. (\VA 12:43f.; 
19:539f.) 

This prayer, with various adaptations, made its way into several Protestant orders for 
baptism, especially those that also show otherwise a strong sense of tike sacramental 
efficacy of tike water rite. 

It may he wondered how Luther squared the continuing baptism of infants with his 
doctrine of JUSTIFICATION: how was tike sola fide ("by faith alone") to avoid sinking 
into a sine fide ("without faith”)? In the first place, in both TauJbUeMein the minister’s 
questions about the renunciation of Satan, belief in the Triune God. and tike desire for 
baptism continue to be addressed to the infant, who responds "through the godparents." 
Here Luther may he draw ing on the notion of "vicarious faith (fides aliend/" known at 
least since St. Augustine, whereby the sponsors, the congregation, and even lire whole 
church may supply what is lacking in the infant. In the second place, however. Luther can 
combine the notion of vicarious faith with the idea that an infant may actually have, or he 
given, faith: 

Infants are helped by vicarious faith: tire faith of tlrose who present them 
for baptism. For as the word of God. whenever uttered, is powerful 
enough to change the heart even of the ungodly, and these are not less 
deaf or incapable than any infant, so all things are possible through the 
prayers of a believing church when it presents tire infant, and he is 
changed, cleansed, and renewed by the faith infused. (HA 6:538) 

Luther could cite the leaping of John in Elizabeth’s womb at the presence of Jesus in 
Mary's as an embryonic instance of faith at the encounter with the Word «)>t Rehaptlsm. 
1528: WA 26:156. 169). Third, however. Luther could also, in the Luge Catechism, so 
emphasize the priority of God’s grace and command as to deny any constitutive role at all 
to faith on the part of tire subject of baptism: 

We do not set the greatest store by whetlrcr the baptizand believes or not. 
for baptism w ill not thereby become w rong, hut rather everything depends 
on the Word and commandment of God.... My faith does not make 
baptism hut receives it.... We bring the child with the purpose and hope 
that he may believe, and we pray God to grant him faith, hut we do not 
baptize him on that account, but solely because God has commanded it. 
[Bekenntnisschrifien det EvangellschLutherischeit Kirche fBSEIJil. p. 

701 f.) 
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How deeply this latter sense is written inio the Lutheran tradition is shown by tire disquiet 
in the responses of Lutheran churches to tire statement in the ecumenical Lima text. 
Baptism, Eucharist unit Ministry, that "Baptism is both God's gift and our human 
response to that gift." 

Where faith upon personal responsibility makes a comeback in Luther is precisely in 
his provision of two CATECHISMS for household and parochial use—presaged, of 
course, by the very translation of the baptismal rite into tire vernacular in the 
Tautbiuhlein. Those who had been baptized in infancy needed instiuction later in faith, 
morals. PRAYER, and the rites of tire church, including baptism. CONFESSION, and the 
LORD'S SUPPER. As a literary and pedagogical genre, tire catechism spread throughout 
magisterial Protestantism and even into Roman Catholicism. 


The Swiss 

After Leo Jud had in August 1523 introduced at Zurich a simplified form of tire medieval 
baptismal rite in tire vernacular, along tire lines of Luther's fust TaufbBchleht, 
HL'I.DRYCH ZWINGLI in May 1525 produced a much more drastic revision that 
excised all the secondary ceremonies except tire vesting with the white robe. It omitted 
the traditional interiogations about renouncing Satan and professing the faith and. in a 
very significant move, addressed to the godparents the question "Do you wish this child 
to be baptized into the baptism of our Lord Jesus Christ?" Luther's Flood-Prayer was 
included in reduced form, omitting reference to the sanctification of water and changing 
the petition so as to read 

that thou wouldst look graciously upon this thy servant. /Name/ and 
kindle the light of faith in his heart whereby he may be incorporated into 
thy Son. and with him be buried in death, and in him be raised to newness 
of life; that so. following him daily. Ire may joyfully bear his cross, and 
hold fast to him with true faith, firm hope, and fervent love; and that for 
thy sake he may so manfully quit this life, which is nothing but a death, 
that at the last day Ire may appear fearless at the general judgment of thy 
Son. |Corpus Reformatorum (hereafter CR) 91:334f | 

According to his treatise On Baptism. Rehapuun unit Infant Baptism of May 1525. 
Zwingli was reluctant to affirm tire spiritual efficacy of "an external ceremony" but 
viewed baptism as "an initiatory sign" by which we are "pledged" to God. "an outward 
sign that we arc introduced and engrafted into the Lord Jesus Christ and pledged to live to 
him and to follow him" iCR 91:238. 252|. For a couple of years Zwingli had had 
doubts—expressed in 1523 and 1524 to local Anabaptists—about the baptism of infants, 
but Ire returned to defend it on covenantal terms, by analogy with circumcision of the Old 
Testament. 

For JOHN CALVIN in Geneva also, the baptism of infants is a mark, in the wake of 
circumcision in the Old Testament, of the inclusion of tire offspring of Christian parents 
into the now extended COVENANT of salvation, although his language in tire question 
of sacramental efficacy oscillates between "conferral" and "testimony." By far tire greater 
part of his independently composed French baptismal order in 77ic Form of 
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Prayers... According to the Custom of the Ancient Church (1542) consists in a baptismal 
institution addressed to the parents and the congregation, who are both to witness the 
present act and also to be reminded of the use and fruit of their own baptism. After a 
description of the wretchedness of humankind in its fallen condition. Calvin recalls the 
divine promise of regeneration by the Holy Spirit through participation in the death and 
resurrection of Christ, beginning w ith the pardon of all our faults. Moreover 

all these graces are conferred on us. when it pleases God to incorporate us 
into his church by baptism. For in his sacrament he testifies to us the 
■emission of our sins. And for this cause he has appointed the sign of 
water, to show us that, as by this element the body is cleansed of din. so 
he wishes to wash and purity our souls, so that no stain may any more 
appear in them. Then also he there represents to us our renewal, which 
consists in tire modification of our flesh, and the spiritual life which he 
excites and engenders in us.... As he imparts to us his riches and blessings 
by his word, so he distributes them to us by his sacraments, t CR 34:186f> 

The prayer for the bapti/and then runs thus: 

Lord God. Father eternal and almighty, since it has pleased thee by 
thine infinite mercy to promise us that thou wilt be our God and the God 
of our children, we pray thee that it may please thee to confirm this grace 
in this present infant, bom of a father and mother whom thou hast called 
into thy church, and. as he is offered and consecrated to thee by us. that 
thou wouldst receive him into thy holy protection, declaring thyself to be 
his God and Saviour, remitting to him tire original sin of which the whole 
lineage of Adam is guilty, and then afterwards sanctifying him by thy 
Spirit, so that when Ire comes to the age of understanding, he may know 
and adore thee as his only God. glorifying thee all through his life, so as to 
obtain evermore from thee remission of his sins. And so that he may 
obtain such graces, may it please thee to incorporate him into the 
communion of our Lord Jesus Christ, so that as a member of his body he 
may share in all his benefits. Hear us. Father of mercy, that the baptism 
which we administer to him according to thine ordinance may bring forth 
its fruit and virtue, such as has been declared to us by thy gospel. I CR 
34:188f.) 

The parents must promise that when the child reaches 'the age of discretion" they will 
instruct him in the doctrine of the creed and in tire Scriptures (Cabin will provide Le 
cutedusme de I'igHse de Geneve) and exhort him to obey tire divine law of love toward 
God and neighbor for God’s glory and the neighbors’ edification. Only then does the 
minister baptize tire child. 


England 

A chief channel of liturgical influence between continental Protestantism and the English 
reformation was MARTIN BUCER. who not only shaped the baptismal rites of 
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Strasbourg (with rationale in iho Grwul und Ursaih of Christmas 15241 but also wrote 
the sacramental pans of the Einfaltigs Bedeniken or Bui DeUbe ratio for Archbishop 
Hermann of Cologne 11543>. on which THOMAS CRANMKR and his men drew for the 
fust Prayer Book of 1549. and then by his criticisms of that book, the Centura, affected 
the second Prayer Book of 1552. Buier's characteristic view of baptism was both 
instrumental and pneumatological. as seen in the Strasbourg rite: "Let us pray that tl>e 
Lord will baptize (this infant) with water and the Holy Spirit, so that the outward washing 
which he will perform through me may be inwardly fulfilled in deed and in truth by the 
Holy Spirit, for that second birth which is signified by baptism takes place in water and in 
the Holy Spirit, as the Lord says in John 3"(cf. Fisher. 34-37>. 

The baptismal rite in the first English BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER began with an 
appeal to John 3. followed by an adaptation of Luther's Flood-Prayer, which Bucer had 
included in his text for Hermann. From the medieval rite the book retained a prebaptismal 
signing with the cross on forehead and breast, a single exorcism, the postbaptismal 
vesting in white, and an anointing of live head, with the sense now specified thus: 
"Almighty God. the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath regenerated thee by water 
and the Holy Ghost, and hath given unto thee remission of all thy sins, he vouchsafe to 
anoint thee with the unction of his Holy Spirit, and bring thee to the inheritance of 
everlasting life." The prebaptismal renunciation of Satan and profession of live creed are 
made by the godparents who. having been reminded of live saving promises of Christ, are 
told that "these infants must also faithfully for their pait promise by you that be their 
sureties, that they will forsake the devil and all his works, and constantly believe God’s 
holy word and obediently keep his commandments." After the baptism, the godparents 
are charged in their 

duty to see that these infants be taught, so soon as they are able to learn, 
what a solemn vow. promise and profession they have made by you. And 
that they may know these things the better, ye shall call upon them to hear 
sermons, and chicfiy you shall provide that they may learn the creed, the 
Lord's prayer and the ten commandments in the English tongue, and all 
other things which a Christian ought to know and believe to his soul's 
health, and that these children may be virtuously brought up to lead a 
godly and Christian life, remembering always that baptism doth represent 
unto us our profession which is to follow the example of our Saviour 
Christ, and to be made like unto him. that as he died and rose again for us. 
so should we which are baptized die from sin. and rise again unto 
righteousness, continually mortifying all our evil and corrupt affections, 
and daily proceeding in all godliness of living. 

A catechism was provided to aid ministers and parents in tlseir instruction of the children. 

In line with Buier's Centura concerning several "dramatic signs" that, for all their 
antiquity, did not come from Scripture and were indeed subject to misunderstanding as 
"profane spoil." the second English Prayer Book dropped the exorcism, the white robe, 
and tlse postbaptismal chrismation of the head. The prebaptismal consignation, by which 
the infant was associated with "Christ crucified." was shifted to a place immediately after 
the water rite and was now administered to the forehead without oil. In one highly 
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significant matter. Bucer's advice was rejected: he had wanted to tiansfoim the 
postbaplismal exhortation of the godparents into questions concerning their willingness to 
raise the child in the Christian faith in such a way as to replace the interrogations by 
which they renounced Satan and professed the faith "on behalf of the infants" and "in 
their place." On the contrary, the sponsors' speaking for the child was retained. Tire Book 
of Common Prayer of 1662 included the precision that the child’s promises were made 
"by you that are his sureties, until he tome of aye to lake it upon himself." 

The Anabaptists 

It may be debated whether ANABAPTISM is better viewed as a radical i/at ion of the 
magisterial Reformation or rather as principally indebted to the Millenarians and mystics 
of the middle ages (see MILLENARIANS AND MILLENNIALLSTS) Some scholars 
base argued that there may in fact be a greater affinity between Luther and the 
Schn'Hrmer. as outcomes of medieval movements, than either party was willing to 
recognize. 

In the case of THOMAS ML’NTZER. live concern of the Zwickau prophets for social 
change was joined with a concern for the spiritual renewal of the individual. In his 
“Protestation" concerning "real Christian faith and baptism" (1524). he attacked the 
practice of infant baptism, and the associated loss of a preparatory catcchumenate. for 
encouraging a “ficlive faith (yedithtiter glaube)". "by the making of infants into 
Christians. Christians became infants." Real faith and baptism consist in an "imitation of 
Christ." bearing the cross through the troubled w aters of trial and suffering. In Zurich a 
group of revolutionaries, impatient with Zwingli's plans for a constitutional reform of the 
church, took up Munuer's views, and. in a later letter to Muntzer of September 5. 1524. 
CONRAD GREBEL set forth his own understanding of believer's baptism "As Scripture 
describes it for us. baptism signifies that, by faith and live blood of Christ, sins have been 
washed away for him who has been baptized, having repented and believed, and 
continuing to believe: it signifies that a man is dead and ought to be dead to sin and to 
walk in newness of life and spirit, and that he shall certainly attain salvation if by inner 
baptism lie lives the faith here signified" (see L. von Muralt and W.Schmidt. Quellen ;ur 
Geschichte der TOufer in der Schweiz, vol. 1 (Zurich: Hirzel. 1952). p. 17f). Meanwhile 
Grebel had. on January 21. 1523. acceded to George Blaurock's request to baptize him. 
and with further (re)baptisms at Zollikon live new church of the Zurich BRETHREN IN 
CHRIST had been founded. What for them was baptism appeared to other eyes as 
rebaptism, and so the epithet "Anabaptist" came into use. 

The most learned and competent Anabaptist theologian was BALTHASAR 
HUBMAIER. who had been a student of the scholastic John Eck. In reply to Zwingli's 
On Baptism. Rehaptiim ami Infant Baptism Hubmaier wrote a treatise On the Christian 
Baptism of Believers (1525). From his clear reading of simple Scripture he saw a constant 
baptismal pattern of hearing the preached word, repentance, faith in Christ, baptism, and 
following Christ in good works | Quellen ;ur Geschichte iler Tauter (hereafter QGT\ 9. 
146-151). In A Form for Baptism (1526-1527) Hubmaier set forth the order used "at 
Nicolsburg and elsewhere." The candidate was first to be tested on faith and morals by 
the bishop'elder. who would then present him to the congregation and ask for prayer that 
God w ould "graciously grant to the candidate the grace and power of his Holy Spirit and 
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complete what he had. by his Holy Spit it and divine word, begun in hint.' 1 The candidate 
professed faith in reply to questions substantially close to the Apostles' Creed, renounced 
the DEVIL, declared his willingness to accept the fraternal discipline of the church ( "the 
keys"), and voiced his desire "to be baptized in water according to the institution of 
Christ, and thus to be incorporated and enrolled into the external Christian church for the 
forgiveness of sins." After the baptism of the candidate in water in an unspecified mode, 
the congregation were to pray, on his behalf and then own. for increase in faith and for 
perseverance. Finally the bishop laid his hand on the lie ad of the newly baptized, 
declaring his right henceforth "to be reckoned among tire Christian community, sharing 
as a member in its keys, and in the breaking of bread and prayers with the other Christian 
sisters and brothers" (QGT 9. 349f). In addition to tire baptism "of the Spirit, given 
internally in faith." and that "of water, given externally through tire oral confession of 
faith before the church." Hubnraier characteristically spoke of a third baptism, that "of 
blood in martyrdom or on the deathbed." whereby the latter could be understood as "a 
daily mortification of the flesh until death" tQGT 9. 275; 313f >. 

Pcdobaptist critics have constantly charged BAPTISTS with “voluntarism." but 
although it is Hue that tire exercise of the will excludes infants fiom baptism, it by no 
means excludes, as tire critics often assume, the provenience of grace. In the twentieth 
century the most astounding advocate of believer's baptism was in fact KARL BARTH, 
whose first unease with pedobaptism related to its inappropriateiress even within the 
Calvinist tradition of baptism as divine testimony—"cognitive" not "causative”—because 
the infant was not capable of receiving that "visible word" <Die kirchllihe Lehre von Jer 
Taufe, 1943). In a section of the fragmentary part IV/4 of his Church Dogmatics 
("Baptism as the Foundation of the Christian Lite.” 1967). Baith put forward the positive 
view of the believing reception of baptism as the first act of obedience following upon 
the divine baptism with the Holy Spirit. 


Confirmation 

The test of the completeness of baptism as entrance into the church is whether the 
baptized receive the holy communion (communion being the instance of continuing 
paiticipation in the body of Christ). In the Eastern churches, following what was 
apparently patristic practice, all the baptized, including infants, arc admitted to 
communion immediately after tire baptism in water and the chrismation that is viewed as 
the pneumatological focus of the total rite. This has not been regularly the case in 
Western Christianity for almost a millennium, where an interval of years typically ensues 
between baptism in infancy and tire reception of holy communion. What J.D.C.Fisher 
called the "disintegration" of Christian initiation in the West came about gradually in the 
second half of the first millennium as baptisms were administered soon after birth by the 
paiish priest, whereas "confirmation"—the postbaptismal imposition of hands and 
anointing of the brow with chrism—was reserved to the bishop, who might not become 
available until much later, baptized but unconfirmed children at first continued to receive 
communion, but then a time came when children were no longer seen as fit subjects of 
communion because of the dangers their clumsy ingestion posed to the sacramental body 
and blood. This double delay allowed confirmation and communion to become 
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icassociated, at least in a loose way. by viitue of their common postponement until a 
child's having reached the years of teason or age of discretion, when also the first 
sacramental confession took place. On the Roman Catholic side, the council of Trent 
deduced from tire temporal gap—though with some embarrassment—that neither 
confirmation nor communion, unlike baptism, was necessary to SALVATION. 

With some medieval and renaissance precedents for lire instruction of children in the 
creed, the commandments and the virtues, and prayer, the magisterial reformers 
developed the question-and-answer catechism as a means for inculcating faith, morals, 
and ccdesial practices. Provided the actions were not considered a sacrament or 
"observed as the bishops desire it." Luther in a sermon for Laetare Sunday 1523 found no 
fault "if every pastor examines the faith of the children to see whether it is good and 
sincere, lays hands on them, and confirms them" (H ',1 11 : 66 ): but although prov iding the 
two Catechisms (1529). Luther composed no German order for "confirmation." The want 
was supplied in some places by such as JOHANNES BUGENHAGEN and PHILIPP 
MELANCHTHON. and "confirmation"—with varying emphases and under various 
names—became in LUTHERANISM an established way of concluding eatcchesis and 
admitting to communion for the first time. Thus an instructed faith, personally professed, 
was seen as appropriate, and perhaps requisite, to participation in live Lord’s Supper, even 
while it was characteristically insisted that regenerative faith had in some sense been 
given in infant baptism. 

Calvin expressed a visceral dislike of papist confirmation and its "filthy oil" whereby 
the baptismal “water sanctified by live word of God" was robbed of half its efficacy, as 
though baptism were only for the forgiveness of sins whereas the gift of the Spirit for 
newness of life depended on the anointing in confirmation. Like Zw ingli before him <CR 
89:122f.) Calvin mistakenly imagined an "ancient custom" whereby "the children of 
Christians." having been brought to baptism in infancy, were then, "at the close of 
childhood or the start of adolescence, again presented by their parents and examined by 
the bishop according to the form of live catechism then in common use" and. on "having 
their faith approved." were "dismissed with a solemn blessing" (Intiiiuies IV. 19.4). 
Calvin himself provided the Genevan church with a catechism but no rite for 
confirmation. Although the children of Christian parents belonged to the church by virtue 
of the covenant promise signified in their baptism as infants, they were not admitted to 
the Lord’s table before being able to deliver a catechetical account of their faith in the 
presence of the church. As a rationale for live delay in communion, some later Reformed 
theology has distinguished between an appropriately passive reception of baptism and the 
capacity for action entailed in live eucharistic command to "do this" (I Corinthians 
I l:24f>. 

In Reformation ENGLAND children were required to be able to say in live mother 
tongue the creed, the Lord's prayer, a ltd the Ten Commandments, as well as to answer 
questions from the provided Catechism, before being brought by a godparent to the 
bishop for "confirmation." Having reached "the years of discretion" and "learned what 
their godfathers and godmothers promised for them in baptism." the children might now 
"themselves with their own mouth, and with their own consent, openly before live church 
ratify and confess the same, and also promise that by the grace of God they will evermore 
endeavour themselves faithfully to observe and keep such things as they by their own 
mouth and confession have assented unto." The confirmation service in the Prayer Book 
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of 1549. recognizing that in baptism (he candidates had been regenerated and had 
received forgiveness of sin. non asked God to "send down from heaven...upon them thy 
Holy Ghost" with his sevenfold gifts and. in a second prayer, to "confirm and strengthen 
them with the inward unction of thy Holy Ghost...unto everlasting life.” the bishop 
laying his hand on their heads and signing their forehead with the cross. By the book of 
1552 the punctual epiclesis of the first prayer ("Send down") was softened to a prayer for 
"strengthening" with the Holy Spiiit and a "daily increase" in his gifts: the consignation 
disappeared, and the prayer at the simple imposition of the episcopal hand was 
reformulated as one for the "defense" afforded by "heavenly grace." It had been 
recognized from the stait that confirmation is “most meet to be ministered when children 
come to that age. that paitly by the frailty of their own flesh, partly by the assaults of the 
world and the devil, they begin to be in danger to fall into sin." A concluding rubric 
declared that noise shall "be admitted to the holy communion, until such time as he (can 
say the catechism and| he confirmed." 

In German PIETISM of the seventeenth century, catechesis became for PHILIPP 
JAKOB SPENER (1635-1705) an opportunity to "bring the head into the heart." and 
confimiation the occasion for the catechumen to ratify or "renew" his baptismal 
covenant, testify to his experienced “conversion." and vow to lead a Christian life (sec 
Repp. 68-71). For FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER (1768-1834) confirmation was 
"the offering and acceptance of a personal confession of faith." the "supplying of what 
was lacking in infant baptism" and thereby its "true and worthy completion" I Dei 
chrisiliche Glatibc. 4138. 2). In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, confirmation— 
by now as widespread among the Reformed as among the Lutherans—became seen as 
specification of ntentheiship in a particular congregation or DENOMINATION (where 
baptism had simply been into "the Christian church"), but it also acquired an independent 
weight through associations with the end of schooling, a "great festival of youth." and 
entry upon civic and economic privileges. Among humanistically inclined pastoral 
theologians of the twentieth eentuiy. under live influence of psychology and sociology, 
confimiation became a "rite de passage." the sacrament of pubeity. following upon 
baptism understood as the sacraiiwnt of infancy. 


The Ecumenical and Liturgical Movements 

The Liturgical and Ecumenical Movements of the twentieth century, whose currents often 
flowed together, looked to the early church as a source for both the renewal of 
WORSHIP and the reconciliation of divided Christianity. Baptism became an important 
feature in both. Revisions of service books, both in the Roman Catholic Church and in 
magisterial Protestantism, found models for the practice of "Christian initiation" in the 
rites described and expounded in the extant catechetical lectures of some of the great 
bishops of the fourth and fifth centuries. This inevitably privileged tl»e process as 
undergone by adult converts. In the woik of revision and in the printing of tlie new hooks, 
pride of place was frequently given to orders for baptism on personal profession of faith, 
with a preceding catechumenate. an immediately succeeding "Spirit" gesture (often), and 
the expectation of first communion (always). In relation to this adult pattern the 
procedures for baptizing infants were “adaptations." although many resisted seeing 
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"believer baptism" as the 'theological norm.” Front the responses made by the churches 
to its "convergence document" on Baptism. Eucharist and Ministry (19X2). the Faith and 
Order Commission of the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES was able to discern "an 
increasing awareness that originally there was one complex rite of Christian initiation" 
and to conclude that "all arc agreed that the first sign in the process of initiation into the 
body of Christ is the rite of water baptism. Whichever emphasis is made in tire 
understanding of confirmation (whether as 'the special sign of the gift of the Spirit' or as 
the occasion for a personal profession of faith by those baptized at an earlier age'), each 
is related to baptism and to holy communion. This may be taken as a hopeful sign that the 
churches are coining to an understanding of initiation as a unitary and comprehensive 
process, even if ils different elements are spread over a period of time. The total process 
vividly embodies the coherence of Clod’s gracious initiative in eliciting our faith" 
[Baptism. Eucharist and Ministry I9S2-I990 <BF.M ). Geneva: WCC. 1990. p. 112], 

This convergence, however, did not yet fully settle the ecumenical question of 
reconciliation among the existing churches. Roman Catholics. Lutherans. Anglicans, and 
to a lesser degree the Reformed, have considered a presumed "common baptism" as the 
veiy basis of ECUMENISM: but. as the churches’ responses to BEM showed, the matter 
is more complicated, both front the Baptist side, where the inclusion by other churches of 
infants in baptism offends against the Baptist judgment that such are not proper subjects 
of the rite, and also from the Orthodox side, where some question the authority and 
capacity of non-Orthodox bodies to administer baptism at all tsee further Best and 
Heller). 


Baptismal Policies in the Current Situation 

In "overseas missions" Protestants have historically known both a "blood and soil" 
approach, rather like tire early CONVERSION of the Germanic nations, in which entire 
tribes or peoples have adopted Christianity land received baptism) at a swoop, as in parts 
of AFRICA and tire Pacific, but also a slower advancement by hard-won individual 
conversions and baptisms, as in parts of Asia. In the historic Protestant heartlands, amid 
social and cultural changes, public Christianity has declined more sharply than in some 
other parts of Europe. Opinions have varied between a generous policy of infant baptism, 
seeking to fan tire embers of a residual faith among the folk, and a stricter baptismal 
discipline, attempting to give the church a sharper profile amid an increasingly secular or 
religiously plural populace. In any case the CHURCH OF ENGLAND'S statistics are 
striking, between 1950 and 2000. the rate of infant baptisms for every thousand live 
births in the nation fell steadily and steeply from 670 to 210. whereas tire absolute 
number of baptisms of "other persons" rose from about 10.(XX) to about 50.0(X) a year (of 
whom some 40.000 were children aged between one and twelve years, and some I0.(XX) 
were by that standard "adults"). 

Even in the United States, where tire public practice of Christianity among Protestants 
remains much more prominent than in Europe (and where Baptist denominations also 
find their strongest representation), proposals for the creation or restoration of an "adult 
catechumenate.” whether initiatory or remedial, find favor among "mainline" churches. 
There are ecumenical calls for a "baptismal spirituality." whereby the whole of the 
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Christian life would be Heated as living from, or into, one's baptism in the midst of 
hapiLsmally aware community, sustained by the preached word and the Lord’s meal. 
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GEOFFREY WAINWRIGHT 


BAPTIST BIBLE UNION 


As live twentieth century began. Northern Baptists in the UNITED STATES were 
optimistic about the I'uiuie and eager to expand their denominational structure. Vet the 
histone conviction of congregational independence caused many to be suspicious about 
growing centralization and ECUMENISM. More disturbing was the fear that theological 
liberalism, biblical criticism, evolutionary science, empirical psychology, and the 
SOCIAL GOSPEL were becoming accepted in Baptist schools and churches. Noted 
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liberals like William Newton Clarke. George Butman Foster. SHAILER MATHEWS. 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSH. and HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK drew increasing 
attention and criticism from conservatives in the denomination. To good old-fashioned 
Baptists MODERNISM seemed to compromise the reliability of the Scriptures, the 
possibility of supernatural intervention, the deity of Christ, the validity of evangelical 
CONVERSION, and the expectancy of Christ's imminent return. 

The leader of the conservative critics was William Bell Riley, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Minneapolis. Minnesota. An ardent defender of promillennialism and 
an arch opponent of evolution. Riley was the princ ipal organizer of the World's Christian 
Fundamentals Association. Beginning in May of 1919 the WCFA sponsored a series of 
BIBLE conferences throughout live country warning that "the Great Apostasy" foretold in 
Scripture "was spreading like a plague throughout Christendom." Over 6.000 people 
reportedly attended the Philadelphia meeting. Sensing an opportunity to capitalize on the 
antimodernist sentiment among Baptists. Riley and a group of concerned conservatives 
called for a "General Conference on the Fundamentals" to precede the riveting of the 
1920 Northern Baptist Convention (NBC). Amid a chorus of "Aniens.” J.C.Massee 
compared modernist teachers to Philistines who use their Delilah-like seductions to 
weaken and blind God’s people. He pionounecd any Baptist institution that harbored 
liberalism to be unsafe until it bad been purged of the source of "pernicious percolating 
poison." 

The well-attended event lasted for two days. Curtis Lee Laws, the editor of the Baptist 
periodical the Watchman Examiner, described the participants as follower's of Christ 
"who still cling to the great fundamentals and who mean to do battle royal" for "the faith 
once delivered to the saints.” When the official convention meeting began, 
fundamentalists were organized and ready. They passed votes forcing the denomination 
to pull out of the Interchurch Movement and approved an investigation to determine the 
ORTHODOXY of Baptist schools. Tlie aim of tlie "fundamentalist fellowship" was to 
cleanse the DENOMINATION of liberalism. Before tlie 1922 meeting of the NBC. 
Massee challenged fundamentalists to "keep the fight going.” but this time 
denominational loyalists were not surprised. Riley offered a motion that recommended 
the New Hampshire Confession be adopted by congregations. Prominent liberal pastor 
Cornelius Wocltkin of the Park Avenue Baptist Church in New York City countered with 
a substitute proposal that affirmed the New Testament as a sulTicient basis of faith and 
practice. Woellkin’s alternative passed by a margin of two to one. 

The fundamentalists were divided into two groups: moderates who wanted to remain 
as a "loyal opposition” within tlie NBC. and militants who pushed for "strict separation." 
A meeting was called in 1923 and the Baptist Bible Union (BBU) was formed. T.T. 
Shields, pastor of Jarvis Street Baptist Church in Toronto, was elected president, a 
position he held until 1930. The BBU adopted The New Hampshire Confession with a 
premillenni.il gloss as its faith statement, although Shields was an amillennialist. Shields 
stated that the aim of the BBU was to be broader than just the NBC. He vowed "to 
mobilize the conservative Baptist forces of the continent, for the express purpose of 
declaring and waging relentless and uncompromising war on modernism on all fronts." 
One of tire fronts on which the fundamentalist BBU waged its war was against evolution, 
attacking it as "unscientific, unscriptural. anti-Christian, atheistic, and man-degrading." 
They appealed to professors in Baptist schools “who have been inoculated with this virus. 
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not to spread the unholy contagion among students committed by godly parents to their 
care" and appealed to governing boards to discover those that adopt "this anti-Christian 
philosophy and remove every such professor from his chair." 

The BBU's most infamous fundamentalist crusader among Southern Baptists was 
J.Frank Norris, also known as the ‘Texas Tornado." Foe forty-three years he held forth as 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of Fort Worth. Texas. Norris was the master of 
outrageous and acrimonious agitation. He attacked Baptist leaders as ‘Tiek-thc-skillet. 
two-by-four, aping, asinine preachers" and charged denominational schools with being 
full of "simian-headed, sawdust-brained" professors teaching "evolution and infidelity." 
He referred to one prominent pastor as "the Infallible Baptist Pope” and "the Holy 
Father." In a 1926 sermon series entitled “Runt and Romanism." Notris accused the 
mayor of Foit Worth of misappropriating city funds for Catholic causes. One of the 
mayor's associates came to see Norris at his office. The two exchanged heated words. 
When it was over the complainant lay dead on the lloor. the victim of Norris's gun. 
earning him a reputation as the "pistol packin’ preacher." The trial was media circus, and 
Norris was acquitted on the grounds of self-defense. 

In 1927 the BBU acquired live title to Dcs Moines University, which proved to be the 
undoing of both the school and the union. Conflict quickly emerged between BBU 
president Shields and school president H.C.Wayman. Tire result was chaos. Trustees fired 
the faculty and administration. Students rioted. The school went bankrupt. Shields 
returned to CANADA under live cloud of scandal, and paiticipation in the BBU fell off 
sharply. In response to calls for a more strictly separated association the BBU met one 
last time in 1932. The thirty-four delegates voted to disband and reorganize as the 
GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF REGULAR BAPTISTS. Led by their chief 
controversialist. Robert T. "Fighting Bob" Ketchain. the GARB continued to wage a 
publicity campaign against Northern Baptist liberalism. Riley and other moderate 
fundamentalists remained in live NBC until 1947 (the year of his death) when they for mod 
the CONSERVATIVE BAPTIST ASSOCIATION of America. Norris founded the 
Prcinillcnnial Baptist Missionary Fellowship in 1931 that later became the World 
Fundamental Baptist Missionary Fellowship and again split in 1950 giving rise to the 
Baptist Bible Fellowship. 

The lifespan of the BBU was brief but potent. Most fundamentalist Baptist groups in 
America trace their origins culver directly or indirectly to it. and prominent Baptists from 
John Bneh. to BILLY GRAHAM, to JERRY FALWELL have historical connections in 
it. The fundamentalist triumvirate of Riley. Shields, and Norris did much to shape tlie 
public image of FUNDAMENTALISM as fussy and fissiparous. prompting EJ.Camell 
to describe old-style fundamentalism as "orthodoxy gone cubic" iCarnell 1959:113). Yet 
given that reformed fundamentalism has become the new orthodoxy of the largest Baptist 
group in the world suggests its legacy may be far greater than the founders of the BBU 
ever imagined. 

See also Baptists. United States: Darwinism: Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism: 
Southern Baptist Convention 
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CURTIS W.FREEMAN 


BAPTIST FAMILY OF CHURCHES 


The growth of I ho Baptist "family'' of churches began in ihe early seventeenth century 
with a few individuals prepared to state their beliefs: JUSTIFICATION by FAITH: the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ: the autonomy of the local church: the AUTHORITY of 
Scripture, the sepaiation of CHURCH AND STATE, the PRIESTHOOD OF ALL 
BELIEVERS: soul liberty: regenerate church membership: and the ordinances of 
BAPTISM and communion (LORD'S SUPPER) as symbols of spiritual realities. Since 
that lime the BAPTISTS have grown into a worldwide DENOMINATION and arc now 
recognized as the largest evangelical affiliation of churches in the world. 


Origins 

In 1608 JOHN SMYTH, a graduate front Cambridge, England and pastor of a Separatist 
congregation in the town of Gainsborough. Lincolnshire sought freedom from continuing 
persecution by James I. tire ruler of ENGLAND. Smyth and his congregation, along with 
his associate Thomas Helwys. fled to Amsterdam, where they reestablished their church. 
Rejecting infant BAPTISM in favor of adult baptism. John Smyth baptized himself and 
then members of his congregation. Modeled scriptural ly after tire New Testament church, 
the church consisted of autonomous congregations of believers. Adult baptism in the 
church was carried out by the washing of water, the baptism of the Spirit, and a 
confession of faith as the scriptural basis for a Christian CONVERSION. In 1612 Helwys 
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left with a portion of the Amsierdani congregation 10 move hack 10 the British Isles and 
as a result a number of Bapiisi churches were founded in England. 


Baptist Churches in Britain 

Two groups of Baptist churches in England had separate origins. The GENERAL 
BAPTISTS (Arminians) believe in a general ATONEMENT and taught that Christ’s 
death applies to the freedom of tl»e individual who would believe and accept it (see 
ARMINIANISM). General Baptists separated themselves from the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND and followed the Puritan belief that the church should consist of men and 
women who confess their faith in Christ as Savior (see PURITANISM). Baptism was 
limited to those old enough to make a confession of faith. 

Particular Baptists (Calvinists) hold to imriiiular atonement. Their theological 
convictions are based on ELECTION: those who have been predestined to salvation by 
God (see CALVINISM: PREDESTINATIONi. They hold similar views to those of the 
General Baptists with regard to baptism and a confession of faith. The earliest Particular 
Baptist church was established in London. England in the year 1638. moving to a more 
radical position of baptism by immersion. 

Helwys promoted the Christian principle of religious liberty, advocating separation 
between church and state. The royal government of England imprisoned Helwys. where 
he died as a martyr for his cause of freedom. It was this vision of freedom that inspired 
many Baptists to migrate to North America on September 6. 1620 on the legendary ship 
Mayflower. Despite differences between live General and Particular Baptists, then 
churches merged to form a united denomination in 1891. as the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

John Howard Shakespeare, general secretary of the Baptist Union from 1898 to 1924. 
contributed to the structure and shape of the Baptist denomination in England: he 
organized major fund drives: initiated ecumenical dialogue with other denominations: 
assisted in the organization of the BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE in 1905: planned the 
construction of the Baptist Church House, and restructured the Baptist denomination 
under the leadership of superintendents. Ecclesiastical unity and efficiency were 
predominant characteristics of the Baptist Union as they encouraged superintendents to 
keep close lies on local churches and pastors, dividing England and Wales into ten 
districts under the Ministerial Settlement and Sustentation Scheme. English Baptist 
colleges are conducted as independent centers of study: Bristol College founded in 1679: 
Regent’s Park in Oxford (1810): Spurgeon’s College in London < 1856): and Manchester 
<18661. 


Baptist Beginnings in Colonial America 

During the colonization of America many inunigrants from England and WALES 
adopted Baptist views after their arrival in live New World. ROGER WILLIAMS, an 
English Puritan clergyman, immigrated to America, arriving at Boston in 1631. Separatist 
tendencies were contrary to prevalent views held by the established Congregational 
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Church of early New England < also known as the Church of Standing Order!. Legal 
action was taken against those people who disagreed with their self-governing policy. 
Sentiments of opposition toward the government expressed by Williams included 
endorsement of: separation of church and state. Indian land claims, and religious 
tolerance (see TOLERATION). Roger Williams was banished from the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony for preaching such new and dangerous opinions, and established tire first 
official Baptist church in America at Providence. Rhode Island around 1638 (Brackney 
1988:129). Williams remained a Baptist for only a few months but his influence was 
significant in political and religious history as he promoted religious liberty for all. He 
also served as missionary to American Indians, and wrote Tie Bloody Tcitenl. published 
in England while seeking a charter for the Providence colony. 

Dr. John Clarke established the first congregation with Baptist convictions at New port. 
Rhode Island in 1648. Because of bitter persecution Baptist churches grew slowly during 
the seventeenth century. In 1670 the first regional -association of churches was 
established in New England named the General Six Principle Baptists. In Rhode Island 
Sabbatarians established their first church by 1671 (sec SABBATARIANISM). These 
Seventh-Day Baptists continued to fellowship with other Baptists only when numbers 
were insufficient to establish their own churches. In 1707 five churches in New Jersey. 
Delaware, and Pennsylvania formed tire first association in America, enabling missionary 
efforts to begin. By 1760 live Philadelphia Association extended from Connecticut in the 
north to Virginia in the south. The Charleston Association was formed in 1751 and soon 
others were initiated as a revival (called the Great Awakening) spread the Christian faith 
(see REVIVALS. AWAKENINGS). The results of revival made a deep impact on Baptist 
growth in North America. 

The New Light Congregationalists. emphasizing a new llghi experience through the 
Holy Spirit, joined the Baptist churches and became known as Separate Baptists. They 
held theological views similar to General Baptists, stressing the individual's freedom to 
choose salvation, a general atonement, and the Christian state of apostasy (the possibility 
of falling from GRACE). Hie Regular or Particular Baptists placed an emphasis on 
Calvinist views such as Predestination. God’s sovereignty, and irresistible grace given to 
those people chosen by God for salvation. 

Under the leadership of Benjamin Randall in New Hampshire. FREE WILL 
BAPTISTS challenged tl>e Calvinist views of this time period. As a result, the Free Will 
position nudged Separate Baptists toward a Regular Position, softening live extremes of 
Calvinism among Regular Baptists. By 1790 there was a total of 979 Baptist churches 
with a membership of 67.490. representing a sudden increase of Baptists in the country 
since the initial report of sixty churches in 1740. Congregations were predominantly 
Separate Baptists who maintained a distance from Regular Baptists, criliciz-ing them for 
negligence in principles of church membership. 

Toward the end of live colonial period Separate and Regular Baptists joined together in 
missionary endeavors to the South and in CANADA. A notable element of Baptist 
history during the colonial period in America was the missionary work of WILLIAM 
CAREY 11761-1834) in Bengal. INDIA, which began in 1792 and left a lasting legacy of 
established Baptist Missions and churches in that country. Carey, a cobbler from 
Moulton. England, was the first missionary appointed by the Baptist Missionary Society 
<BMS) of England, and he baptized his first convert at Seram pore. Bengal in 1800. Carey 
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fust promoted the idea of ecumenical dialogue among the diversity of denominations 
found on the mission field in India. As VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES were organized for 
foreign missions. Baptists both in England and America were spurred onward to 
evangelistic efforts at home and in overseas missions. American missionaries 
ADONIRAM JUDSON and Luther Rice were instrumental in lire mission work of Buima 
(now Myanmar), arriving at Rangoon (trow Yangon) on July 13.1813. Judson served as a 
missionary 1 in India and Rice returned to America to enlist support for missions among 
American Baptists. 


Baptist Churches in North America 

From the 180th onward American Baptist churches continued to escalate numerically as 
they perfected their organizational structures, promoted missionary endeavors in other 
countries, and entered into divisive controversies, which contributed to their formation as 
a major evangelical Christian denomination in North America. The four largest Baptist 
denominations in the United States are the SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, the 
AMERICAN BAPTIST CHURCHES, the NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION 
U.S.A.. and the NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION OF AMERICA. 


Division between North and South 

In 1795 ISAAC BACKUS estimated that Baptist churches numbered 1.152 and were in a 
strong position to make major contributions to American life. In 1802 Baptists in New 
England started to initiate benevolent societies to advance the interests of the 
denomination, leading to the organization of congregations in the North and West. The 
principle of organization is based on voluntary individual membership within 
independent charters. This is in contrast to the mote centralized method used by Baptists 
in the southern states. 

On May 18. 1814 the General Convention of the Baptist Denomination was formed, 
also known as the Triennial Convention. In 1826 disagreements between the North and 
South over methods of organization led to the formation of societies unconnected to 
churc hes in the North, whereas in the South the formation of an association or convention 
plan was based on adopted churches. An influential Baptist from Boston. Massachusetts 
named Francis Wayland convinced live Convention to limit its operation to an 
independent society for foreign missions. The Triennial Convention moved its 
headquarters from Philadelphia. Pennsylvania to Boston. Massachusetts, cutting hack 
further participation by Southern Baptists. In 1844 Francis Wayland engaged in literary 
debates with Richard Fuller of Charleston. South Carolina over the moral imperative of 
the North against SLAVERY in the South. 

Between 1826 and 1845 relations between North ern and Southern Baptists continued 
to deteriorate. Factors related to this division include (I) the slavery controversy between 
proslavery and antislavery parties. < 2 ) the antimissionary movement promoted by the 
South in opposition to those in the North who devised programs to encourage 
conversions. <3) live Campbellism controversy: a rational faith employ ing an ecumenical 
view to move beyond denominationalism. known as 'Christians only": and (4) 
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disagreement over methods of organization pushing Southern Baptists to a mote unified 
convention method rather than the many society meetings lie Id by tl>c Noith. 

Two factors led to schism in 1845: < 11 the Home Mission Society declined apptvival of 
the nomination of Rev. James E. Reeve, a slave owner from Georgia, to serve as a home 
missionary. |2> an inquiry from the Baptist State Convention of Alabama to the Board of 
the Triennial Convention, requesting whether slave-holders could act as foreign 
missionaries, was turned down by the Home Mission Society. These events, known as live 
Georgia Test Case and the Alabama Resolutions, hastened the schism between North and 
South leading to the Augusta. Georgia meeting of Southern Baptists on May 8. 1845 to 
form the Southern Baptist Convention. Francis Wayland was a support to the Southern 
states during this dilemma, but held that the division represented just one more 
formulation of a mission society in the Baptist denomination. Southerners regarded the 
split as an opportunity to develop their own denominational views separate from the 
North. 


American Baptist Churches in the USA 

Known at first as the Northern Baptist Convention, it was organized in 1907 and created 
for live purpose of coordinating the many Baptist mission agencies that were in existence 
at that time. In 1950 the name changed to the American Baptist Convention, and then 
again in 1973 to its present name of American Baptist Churches in live USA. The 
headquarters is at Valley Forge. Pennsylvania, also the site of a publishing branch called 
the Judson Press. Membership is about 1.5 million in 4.800 congregations distributed 
among thirty-four regional jurisdictions. 

In 1911 the Convention became a charter member of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ and live International Faith and Order Movement. The first president was 
Charles Evans Hughes, governor of New York, who was an advocate of social activism. 
During the year 1911 a merger occurred between the Northern Baptist Convention and 
the Free Will Baptist General Conference, becoming live Freewill Baptists in America. 
With the rapid development of boards, educational programs, commissions for 
stewardship, missions, and social service, the Northern Baptists ultimately became 
embroiled in what is known as the modemisi/fundamentalist controversy, a hitter conflict 
between internal liberalism and conservative elements in the early 1920s. The main body 
of Northern Baptists assumed a mediating position in 1922. centering on the sufficiency 
of scripture as foundation of faith and practice. 

In 1950. with the change in name to the American Baptist Convention, an open 
invitation was given to other Conventions to unite together and form a national body of 
Baptists. 

Congregations from the Baptist African American traditions achieved a dual¬ 
alignment status with the Convention and attitudes of religious tolerance became a 
predominant factor in live future shaping of Baptist affiliations. With the second name 
revision to tl»e American Baptist Churches in the USA. more authority was given to the 
regional bodies and local churches. 

Theologically. American Baptist beliefs include conservative, neoorthodox, liberal, 
and charismatic renewal traditions. With an emphasis on the autonomy of each church, 
some congregations have joined the Association of Welcoming and Affirming Baptists. 
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an association foimeil duiing ihc 1991 biennial meeting of the denomination at 
Charleston, West Virginia. Their purpose is to support those who arc needy, weak, and 
oppressed: to promote justice for all people, to express unity in diversity and diversity in 
unity, and to embrace pluralism while respecting individual theological differences. 


Fundamentalist Baptist Churches 

The Northern Baptist Convention met in Denver. Colorado in 1919 and made four 
decisions that ultimately alienated conservatives in thcii ranks: < 1 ) authorizing funding 
projects to raise money; (2) organizing denominational boards to oversee Northern 
Baptist Convention woik: (3) initiating a denomination newspaper called The Buptisf; 
and i4i voting to join the INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT. In response to what 
were considered moves to entrench liheial leadership in the denomination, conservatives 
moved to organize a group called the Fundamentalist Fellowship. They met annually 
before the Convention to plan strategic moves in the voting process, so those influenced 
by liberalism might be purged out of the denomination. When this process failed, the 
BAPTIST BIBLE UNION was formed in 1923 at Kansas City. Missouri consisting of 
two groups; moderate conservatives who wanted to remain in the convention and militant 
separatists who wanted to split off. As an outgrowth of this organization the GENERAL 
ASSOCIATION OF REGULAR BAPTIST CHURCHES was foimed in 1932. Major 
leaders include W.B.Riley. A.C.Dixon. J.Frank Norris, and T.T.Shields of Canada. 
Model ate Fundamentalists remained in the Northern Convention for another twenty years 
with influential leaders such as Frank M.Goodchild. J.C.Massee. and Curtis Lee Laws. 

In 19-13 the Conservative Baptist Foreign Mission Society was formed and live general 
body of live CONSERVATIVE BAPTIST ASSOCIATION of America in 1947. The 
World Baptist Fellow ship (WBFi led by John Pranklyn Norris <1877-1952). a militant 
fundamentalist known as the Texas Cyclone, was founded in 1950. Norris was a 
notorious leader, having been indicted and tried for murder, perjuiy. and arson duiing his 
ministry. The WBF suffered two splits as a consequence of live personality and methods 
of Norris: the Baptist Bible Fellowship of Springfield. Missouri in 1952 and the Baptist 
Bible Fellowship <BBF) in 1950. The Southwide Baptist Fellowship iSBFl consisted of 
independents and numerous disgiuntled Baptists who were avid evangelists front the 
Northern Baptist Convention, known for their fundamentalist beliefs and behaviors. 
Fundamentalist churches in America number around 10.000 and are gathered into a 
number of separate general bodies. 


Free Will Baptists 

There are two streams of Free Will Baptists: Paul Palmer foimed tlte General Baptist 
churches in North Carolina in the 1720s and Benjamin Randall led another group in 1780 
in New England. In 1911 many Free Wills joined the Northern Baptist Convention and in 
1935 the Painter and Randall lines merged to form the National Association of Free Will 
Baptists (NAFWB). Free Wills are known for their intense conservatism, central 
organizational stmeture, and the practice of foot washing. 
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The Southern Baptist Convention (SBC) is the largest conservative, evangelical 
Baptist organization in the United States, consisting of 17.4 million baptized believers. 
Approximately one half of all Baptists in the United States belong to the Southern Baptist 
Convention. There are around 47.(XX) churches spread throughout all fifty states in live 
United States, making it the largest Protestant denomination. The Southern Baptist 
Convention, organized on May 8. 1845 in Augusta. Georgia, separated from the General 
Missionary Conference of the Baptist Denomination (Triennial Convention) and tl>e 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. The Home Mission Board (HMB) and the 
Foreign Mission Boaul (FMB) were formed in 1845 and the Sunday School Board in 
1891. Women like Charlotte 'Lottie” Diggs Moon <1840-1912). a famous missionary to 
CHINA, and Annie Armstrong of Baltimore, a leader in home missions, encouraged 
women to become involved in missionary woric in Asia and AFRICA. 

The SBC experienced remarkable growth as membership increased 25CK4 between 
1940 and 1980. Reasons for dynamic growth include a fervent evangelistic and 
missionaty emphasis: a strong denominational consciousness: resistance to prevalent 
liberalism in the modernity of the twentieth century: unified leadeiship in hoards and 
state conventions in relationship to local congregations, an emphasis upon theological 
education in SEMINARIES: and the publication of SUNDAY SCHOOL materials for 
churches. Southern Baptists have refused involvement with the NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES and the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, although their agencies 
cooperate with a diversity of programs offered by the National Council of Churches. 

Theologically most Southern Baptists arc conservative evangelicals and adhere to the 
scriptural authority of the B1B1J1 in tl»c determination of their ecclesiology and social 
action in the community. Southern Baptists baptize by immersion accompanied by a 
public confession of faith: do not believe in the conveyance of sacramental grace in 
baptism or communion: and hold to both Calvinist and Atminian viewpoints. Although 
they do not adhere to a universal confessional creed, they use a faith statement called The 
baptist Faith aiul Menage (BFMi. first adopted in 1925 and revised in 1963. that is 
based on the Veil Hampshire Confession. 

The Southern Baptist Convention leadership has become increasingly conservative; a 
revision of the BFM in 2(KK> insists that women submit to their husbands and be banned 
from ordination as church pastors. In a decision to strengthen the traditional Baptist 
position and in reaction to liberal attempts to modernize the denomination, the SBC 
requested that more than 5.4(X) appointed missionaries from the Southern Baptist 
International Mission Board sign the amended faith statement by May. 2(K)3 or face 
termination in their positions. As a result missionaries faced the doctrinal dilemma of 
agreeing to the terms of the faith statement or leaving their ministries in the countries 
they served. A number of congregations have left the SBC and joined the moderate 
Cooperative Baptist Fellowship tCBFi formed in 1991. with headquarters situated in 
Atlanta. Georgia. 


American baptist Association tljtndmarkers) 

In the early 1900s Landmark groups located primarily in Texas. Oklalroma. and Arkansas 
protested the convention system used by the Southern Baptist Convention. Led by James 
R. Graves of Tennessee, a preacher in the Southern Baptist Convention, they opposed the 
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use of executive boards implemented by Baptist churches from the North. The United 
States General Association drew the Landmark groups together in March. 1905 to 
support the Old Landmarks teaching of the church as local and visible. Landmark 
teachings require: a properly authorized administrator to validate Ordinances, belief in a 
direct succession of Baptist churches from the time of Christ: rejection of baptism in 
other churches, no pulpit affiliation with other denominations; exclusive observance of 
the Lord's Supper in the local church: and missionary work carried out by the local 
chureh rather titan through a Convention. 

Named the American Baptist Association (ABA) in 1924. the groups membership 
grew to 200.000 by 1950. Ben M.Bogard. a leader and defender of tlte faith and work of 
the ABA. wrote a well-known hook called the Baptist Way-Book advocating views held 
by J.R.Graves. Landmark Baptists in tlte U.S.A. number about 500.000 and are primarily 
located in the states of Arkansas. Oklahoma. Texas. Louisiana. Mississippi, and 
California. On May 25-26. 1950 a number of churches from the American Baptist 
Association met in Lakehead. Florida and voted to split in protest over the issue of 
accepting messengers who were not members of the churches they represented. From this 
schism live North American Baptist Association formed a new denomination, which later 
changed its name to the Baptist Missionary Association of America in 1969. The ABA 
claims about 250.001) members in 1.700 churches predominantly found in tlte southern 
states. 


Xational Baptist Conventions 

There are currently four predominantly African American Baptist denominations in the 
United States: live National Baptist Convention of the United States of America. Inc.: live 
National Baptist Convention of America: live National Baptist Evangelical Life and Soul- 
Saving Assembly of the USA: and the PROGRESSIVE NATIONAL BAPTIST 
CONVENTION. Incorporated. 

During the middle of the nineteenth century an emergence of black Baptist churches 
and organizations took place. Despite laws preventing tlte organization of black churches, 
many came into existence as early as 1778 in Georgia. Boston. New York, and 
Philadelphia. The first black association of eight churches occurred in Ohio in 1834. In 
1886 live first national Black Convention was organized, composed of 600 church 
delegates from seventeen states. On September 28. 1895 the National Baptist Convention, 
the largest African American denomination in America and the world, was established in 
Atlanta. Georgia. 

In 1915 the Convention separated into two distinct organizations in a dispute over the 
ownership of live National Baptist Publishing Board. In an attempt to claim rights to the 
publishing house, the Convention adopted a new charter and was incorporated under the 
title National Baptist Convention of the United States of America. Incorporated. This new 
charter was rejected by others, however, and the National Baptist Convention of the 
U.S.A.. Inc. was established under the leadership of the Rev. R.H.Boyd. claiming over 
2.5 million numbers and over 11.000 congregations by 1956. Both denominations adhere 
to similar theological positions on: scriptural authority: the Lordship of Jesus; baptism of 
believers: separation of church and state: autonomy of live local church: and state 
associations. 
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The National Baptist Evangelical Life and SoulSaving Assembly was founded in 1920 
in Kansas City. Missouri under the auspices of the National Baptist Convention of 
America, Unincorporated. In 1936 they declared independence from the Convention, 
dedicating their work to evangelism, relief work, and the suppoit of charities. In 1951 the 
Assembly consisted of 264 churches and 58.000 members. 

The Progressive National Baptist Convention diverged in 1961 after a schism within 
the National Baptist Convention of the United States of America. Incorporated. Factor* 
leading to division include, dissatisfaction with the leadership of J.HJackson: the 
structure of convention and controversy concerning the CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT of 
the 1960s: and methods used by MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. in opposition to racism. 
The PNBC headquaiters are found in Washington. D.C. and aie in formal alignment with 
the American Baptist Churches. By 1984 they had approximately one million members. 


Baptist Churches in Canada 

British Empire Loyalists emigrated to what is now known as Atlantic Canada, that is. the 
Provinces of Nova Scotia. New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, as well as to 
Quebec and Ontario in the late eighteenth century. This movement of emigrants opened a 
gateway to Baptist growth in the Maritimes and spread westward to the rest of Canada 
over live next century. Ebenezer Moulton, the first Baptist minister in Canada, established 
a church in live Annapolis Valley. Nova Scotia in 1760. Factor* leading to the growth of 
the Baptist organization in Canada include the Revivals of the Great Awakening: 
missionary endeavors by HENRY ALLINE. who was a Congregationalism a fervent 
evangelist, and preacher, and the emergence of Freewill Baptist churches in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Pioneer leaders include Ebenczer Moulton. Nathan Mason. 
Shubael and Daniel Dimock. Benjamin Randall, and Avery Moulton. Baptists from live 
Arminian (Free Baptists) and Calvinistic I Regular Baptists) branches united to fomi the 
United Baptist Convention of the Maritime Provinces in 1905. 

Missionaiy work was a prevalent feature of Canadian Baptists. Reverend Samuel S. 
Day. a native of Ontario, was the first Baptist missionary in the country of Telugus. in 
India, and founder of the American Baptist Telugu Mission. As American citizens he and 
his wife sailed from Boston on September 22. 1835. arriving at Calcutta on February 5. 
1836. Richaid E. Burpee and his wife I.aleah were live first Canadian Baptist missionaries 
who left from Nova Scotia and arrived in Burma on April 20. 1845. Suppoit for the 
Burpces came from two Maritime associations as they worked under the auspices of the 
American Baptist Missionaiy Union. 

On August 26. 1849 the Grande Ligne Mission of Quebec became a driv ing force in 
missions and merged with the Canada Baptist Missionaiy Society to become the Baptist 
Evangelical Church of Grande Ligne. In 1888 the Regular Baptist Missionary Convention 
of Ontario merged with live Canada Baptist Missionaiy Convention East and the Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society of Ontario and Quebec. The com-bined mergers of the 
Church Edifice Society for Ontario and Quebec and the Superannuated Ministers' 
Society culminated in the formation of live Baptist Convention of Ontario and Quebec. 

The Baptist Union of Western Canada (for two years called a Convention) developed 
in 1907 from Baptist associations in the British Columbia Convention, the Convention of 
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Manitoba and the Convention of the North-West. Their fust meeting as tire Baptist 
Convention of Western Canada was lie Id in November 1907. Obstacles hindeiing tire 
unity of Baptists across Canada included the fundamentalist/modernist controversy of the 
1920s. which produced schisms from the Baptist Convention of Ontario and Quebec and 
the Baptist Union of Western Canada. Because of antimodemism sentiments T.T.Shields 
founded the Union of Regular Baptist Churches of Ontario and Quebec in 1927. This 
second indigenous Baptist denomination of Canada is presently known as tl»e Canada¬ 
wide Fellowship of Evangelical Baptist Churches. 

The Baptist Federation of Canada was organized in 1944 (later renamed the Canadian 
Baptist Fedcrationi. which merged with the Canadian Baptist International Ministries to 
form the Canadian Baptist Ministries in 1995. as a national agency consisting of four 
autonomous Baptist Conventions: The Convention of Atlantic Baptist Churches (538 
churches. 62.000 members*: the Baptist Convention of Ontario and Quebec (372 
churches and 43.(XX) members): the Baptist Union of Western Canada (167 churches. 
22.000 members): and the Union d'Eglises baptistes francaises au Canada (the Union of 
French Baptist Churches in Canada) (32 churches. 1.733 members). There are four 
seminaries: McMaster Divinity College in Ontario. Acadia University in Nova Scotia. 
Carey Hall linked with Regent College in British Columbia. Faeultc Theologie 
Evangelique in Quebec, and one lay training institute named Atlantic Baptist University 
in New Brunswick. Tire headquarters of the Canadian Baptist Ministries is in 
Mississauga. Ontario from which is published the Canadian Baputi Magazine on a 
quarterly basis. 


Baptist World Alliance 

The Southern Baptists. Northern Baptists, and British Baptists were instrumental in 
gathering Baptist unions and conventions together into the Baptist World Alliance. The 
BWA was first establislred in London in 1905 as an international organization and serves 
as a beacon light to the nations of the world. BWA conferences are held every three years 
with representatives of over 125 countries in attendance. Its purpose is to promote world 
peace and religious liberty, provide relief funds in emergency situations, and provide a 
neutral environment for Baptists to discuss cultural and theological issues. 


Worldwide Family of Baptists 

Baptists have grown to encompass a worldwide fellowship of churches consisting of 
almost forty-six million baptized believers in 206 Baptist conventions and unions. This 
includes ethnic Baptist groups in North America that primarily come from European. 
Hispanic. Asian, and other cultural backgrounds as well as in countries where 
missionaries from representative mission boards in North America and Europe have 
established Baptist churches. Albert W. Wardin has compiled a helpful book called 
Bapuus around the World: A Comprehensive Haiullmot. designed to classify Baptists 
worldwide, emphasizing lire history of Baptists in each particular area or country. The 
Baptist World Alliance continues to list upto-date statistics in an annual directory. 
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pioviding information on recent changes in memberships and churches, as well as on the 
additions of any new Baptist conventions. 

Set also Baptist Missions: Baptists. Europe: Baptists. Global: Baptists. United States: 
Biblical Inerrancy: Congregationalism: Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism. Women 
Clergy 
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DONNA J.KERFOOT 


BAPTIST GENERAL CONFERENCE 


With a growing dissatisfaction in the cold formality of the Swedish established Lutheran 
Church, a Pietistic revival spread throughout SWEDEN in the early nineteenth century. 
Small groups ealled leisure (or “Bible" readers) met in homes for study, prayer, and 
mutual support. From these groups came the Swedish Baptists, founded when seaman 
Fiediiek O. Nilsson (b. 1809) atranged the first believer's baptism in 1848. having been 
baptized himself the year before. 

Nilsson’s act was seen as a public DISSENT from the state, and after being tried, he 
was banished from the country in 1850. Eventually coming to the UNITED STATES in 
1853. Nilsson founded several congregations in Minnesota. During this time a number of 
Swedish Baptist congregations were also being established in Illinois by a former 
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Lutheran lay-preacher and school teacher. Gustaf Palmquist < 1812—1867>. Palmquist. 
impressed by the Insure and tlx? AMERICAN BAPTIST CHURCHES, was baptized and 
ordained in August 1852. establishing the first Amerkan-Swedish Baptist congregation a 
month later. Nilsson and Palmquist. who had met in Sweden, worked together to organize 
Swedish Baptist congregations into what later became the Swedish Baptist General 
Conference of America in 1879. 

Although slow in the beginning, the last two decades of tlx? nineteenth century saw a 
relative explosion in growth. Large numbers of Swedish immigrants, some Baptists 
already, foutxkd numerous new congregations in the Midwest, increasing membership 
from 3.000 in 1879 to 22.000 in 1902. After the turn of the century, however, 
immigration slowed and church ministry became more English centered, culminating 
w ith the drop of "Swedish" from the name in 1945. 

With this sluggish growth came the impetus for stronger organization. Previously 
aided by other American Baptists, and despite tlx? financial crisis it created, the Baptist 
General Conference (BGCi separated from other Baptist groups and became self- 
supporting. This included moving their seminary from Chicago to Si. Paul. Minnesota in 
1914 and renaming it Bethel Seminary; forming a denominational periodical, a nx?rging 
of preexisting Swedish and English Baptist periodicals, developing social services, 
particularly orphanages, homes for tlx? aging, and Ixispitals. and forming their own 
Baptist Missions board in 1944. 

Conservative in THEOLOGY, and with a strong Baptist TRADITION, tlx? 
denomination is congregational in government, where independent congregations fomi a 
fellowship of like-minded churches. The Baptist General Conference once again 
experienced an increase in membership in the last half of the twentieth century. As 
missionary programs expanded, the ethnicity of tlx? denomination also diversified. 
Although still predominantly in tlx? Midwestern. Nortlx?rn. and Pacific United States, 
with the International Ministry Center in Arlington Heights. Illinois, housing the 
executive ministry team and the national ministries, the denomination includes more than 
seventeen ethnic groups from nirx?tcen nations (notably in Asia. AFRICA, arxl LATIN 
AMERICA). Membership numbers now are close to 200.0(10 found in more than 950 
congregations worldwide. 

See also Bapist Family; Baptists; Baptists. United States; Lutheranism. Scandinavia 
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BAPTIST MISSIONS 


Baptists have been a missionaiy people. Fiist they sought to win their neighbors to the 
faith, although Calvinisttc tendencies among the English Baptists hindeied the process of 
missionaiy work, whereas Baptists in America were more outreach oriented. The major 
Baptist denominations in America had their roots in world MISSIONS, and today several 
Baptist bodies elsewhere sponsor missionary agencies. Missions are the integrating center 
of their corporate life. 

The first Baptist congregations formed in ENGLAND at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century bore the imprint of continental ANABAPT1SM. as seen in an 
emphasis on believers' BAPTISM and the CHURCH as a voluntary fellowship of the 
regenerate. As dissenting separatists they suffered persecution, and discrimination 
continued after the passage of the Toleration Act in 1689. In live face of eighteenth- 
century DEISM, skepticism, and rationalism, those in the ' Particular” or Calvinistic wing 
of the movement took a defensive position (see CALVINISM; PREDESTINATION). 
Not wishing to usurp God's prerogative to save those whom he elected, they saw 
themselves as ministers to the chosen few rather than evangelists to the many. In America 
the Baptists were more missionary minded, and the Philadelphia Baptist Association 
(founded 1707) sent evangelists as far south as Charleston to form new churches. Similar 
outreach efforts occurred among Massachusetts and Virginia Baptists, and by the early 
nineteenth century organized work occurred among blacks in Maryland, white settlers on 
the frontier (Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society. 1802). and the native population 
(New York (City] Baptist Missionary Society. 1800). 


The W ork of the British Baptists 

An evangelical stream entered into English Particular Baptist circles through continental 
PIETISM. METHODISM, and Anglican EVANGELICALISM. JONATHAN 
EDWARDS'S 1747 tract. An Humble Attempt to Promote Explicit Agreement anil Visible 
Union of Cml'i People in Extraordinary Prayer which the Baptists began reading in 
1784. also had an impact. Edwards argued that the Great Awakening in New England 
signified the last days of history were about to begin (see AWAKENINGS). The spread 
of the gospel throughout the world would occur, but this expansion of the church required 
united prayer. Andrew Fuller of Kettering used Edwards's emphasis on the balance 
between divine sovereignty and human responsibility to counter the hypcr-Calvinist 
belief in total depravity that precluded unconverted sinners from repenting and believing 
the gospel. This attitudin.il shift along with the knowledge of Oliver missionaiy efforts 
paved live way for WILLIAM CAREY (1761—18541. a young bivocational pastor in 
Moulton. Northamptonshire, to develop his missionary vision. He raised the idea of 
missionary outreach in 1789 and soon won the backing of Fuller and other prominent 
figures. At his installation into a regular pastorate at Leicester in 1791. Carey read a 
manifesto for the new venture. An Enquiry into the Oblixatton of Christians to Use 
Means for the Conversion of the Heathens, and it was published a year later. At the 
Noithamptonshire Association meeting on May 30. 1792 Carey appealed for action with 
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ihe memorable line. "Expect great things; attempt great things." Four months later the 
group voted to fomi "The Particular-Baptist Society, for propagating the gospel amongst 
the heathen." It soon was renamed the Baptist Missionary Society. 

On June 13. 1793 the BMS sent its fust missionaries to INDIA. Carey and John 
Thomas, a medical doctor. Arriving in Bengal in November Carey chose to be self- 
supporting and found a job as manager of an indigo plantation. He quickly learned the 
language, established a church, engaged in agricultural research, set up a school, and 
fought against social injustices like san. the immolation of a widow on her husband’s 
funeral pyre. In 1799 lie was joined by live printer William Ward (1769-IK23I and 
educator Joshua Marshntan (1768-18371. and they settled in the Danish enclave of 
Scrampore. Functioning as a team (the "Serampote Trio”), they carried out educational, 
translation, and publication work. Among their achievements were publishing the BIB1JI 
in Bengali and other languages, establishing the fust newspaper in India, founding 
Serampote College (1818). engaging in dialogue with Hindu intellectuals, and opening 
new stations in Bengal. Orissa. North India, and Ceylon as additional missionaries from 
Britain arrived. 

An important BMS endeavor was in Jamaica, where two former American slaves. 
George Lielc and Moses Baker, had launched an indigenous Baptist work in 1783. They 
asked for assistance from the BMS when the planters opposed evangelizing the slave 
population, and the fust workers arrived in 1814. Hie trio of Thomas Burchell (1799- 
1846). James Philippo (1798-1879). and William Knibb (1803-1845) founded churches 
among the blacks and plunged wholeheartedly into tl»e struggle against SLAVERY. The 
Baptists contributed significantly to passage in 1834 of the Emancipation Act abolishing 
slavery throughout the Empire, and securing an end to the apprenticeship system that kept 
the former slaves in de facto bondage (see SLAVERY ABOLITION OF). Missionary 
work also took place in Trinidad and other West Indian islands. 

In 1842 the Jamaican Baptist Association obtained independence, founded Calabar 
College to train clergy, and formed the Jamaica Baptist Missionary Society that worked 
in AFRICA with the BMS mission on Fernando Po island and in Cameroon. Founded in 
1841 by John Clarke (1802-1879). live mission drew heavily on Jamaicans such as Joseph 
Merrick (1818-1849) who did important work in BIBLE TRANSLATION. Although 
deeply motivated by missionary zeal and welcomed by whites who wrongly assumed that 
the "repatriated" Jamaicans would thrive in the difficult African climate, the mission 
lacked sufficient support and ended by 1853. However, the main BMS work in 
Cameroon, led by Joseph Jackson Fuller (1825-1908). born in slavery in Jamaica, and 
Allied Saket (1814-1880) from England, was more successful. They translated the Bible 
and developed a Christian community among the Douala people. 

When live Germans placed Cameroon under colonial rule, live BMS left and in 1891 
German Baptists began working tlwre. They formed a board in 1898 and operated it as 
their major field. When the Allies in World War I expelled live German missionaries. Carl 
Bender (1869-1935). an American citizen, was allowed to stay and preserved the work 
from complete destruction. German missionaries eventually returned, and with their 
ethnic counterparts in the North American Baptist Conference, labored in British West 
Cameroon. The Paris Evangelical Mission administered the Baptist field in French-ruled 
Cameroon. By the end of colonial rule in 1961 three separate Baptist denominations had 
emerged. 
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In 1877 a wealthy Baptist businessman. Robert Arthington < 1823-1900). who had the 
vision of a chain of mission stations across Africa, gave the BMS committee funds for a 
reconnaissance of tire Congo basin. He also supported the efforts of the BMS and other 
societies in Africa and India that engaged in pioneer work, and was tire leading 
missionary philanthropist in the nineteenth century. Two missionaries who had served in 
Cameroon. Thomas Comber (1852-18871 and George Grenfell 11849-1906). in the early 
1 88f>» transported a steamer overland to the navigable stretch of tire river and established 
a new mission there. The missionaries soon were drawn into the international controversy 
over the brutal atrocities perpetrated in King Leopold's Congo Free State and only 
belatedly embraced tire cause of reform. In the twentieth century tire Belgian Congo was 
a major BMS field and continued so after independence. 

BMS activity in CHINA began in 1859-1860. Its most noted missionary was the 
Welshman Trnrothy Rrchard (1845-1919). a landmark figure in Chinese Christian 
history, who began work at the Shandong mission in 1870. Convinced of the need for the 
church to be self-supporting. Ire urged that itinerant EVANGELISM should be left to 
Chinese Christians and missionaries should focus on reaching tire leaders of society with 
a message that linked Christianity with tire benefits of Western civilization. He was 
prominent in relief work during the famines of 1876-1879 in north China and argued that 
Western scientific expertise was needed to avert similar disasters Because of differences 
with colleagues over THEOLOGY and strategy, the BMS allowed him to wort 
independently in literacy and educational ministry and he played an intpoitant role in the 
Chinese national refomr movement. A dozen BMS missionaries were killed in the Boxer 
Uptising of 1900 and tire mission canre close to extinction, but after the revolution in 
1911-1912 its educational and medical programs prospered. A decline set in during the 
1930s and World War II. and two years after the Communist victory in 1949 the BMS 
mission was closed. 

The New Connexion General Baptists also had a missionary society that began a work 
in Orissa. India in 1821. It merged with the BMS in 1891. The Ladies' Association for 
the Support of Zenana Work and Bible Women in India, formed in 1867. w as linked with 
the BMS. In the twentieth century the BMS opened fields in Brazil and several other 
countries. 


Missions of North American Baptists 

Baptists in the UNITED STATES followed Carey's work with interest. Various pastors 
corresponded with him. denominational papers published his letters, local groups prayed 
and gave money to the Seramporc mission, and BMS workers often visited New England 
on their travels. However, the first body to appoint missionaries was live AMERICAN 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, founded by 
Congregationalists in 1810. In the first group that sailed to India in 1812 were Adoniram 
(1788-1850) and Ann Hasseltine <1789-18261 Judson (see JUDSON FAMILY) and 
Luther Rice (1783-1836). On the outward journey they intensely studied the New 
Testament to prepare for expected controversies with the Baptists and instead became 
convinced of the correctness of believer's BAPTISM. After arriving in Calcutta, they 
declared themselves Baptists, were rehapli/ed. and resigned from the American Board. 
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The Judsons were forced 10 leave and go lo Rangoon. Burma in 1813 while Rice relumed 
home lo raise suppoit for iheir work. 

His efforts resulted in ihe creation in May 1814 of 'The General Missionary 
Convention of live Baptist Denomination in the United States of America for Foreign 
Missions. ' popularly known as tire Triennial Convention because it met every three 
years, or simply the General Convention. Based on the already existing state conventions 
and organized on the society model, it was the first national association of Baptists in lire 
country. It appointed Judson as its first overseas missionary and for a brief time 
sponsored mission activity among settlers and Indians on the frontier with the 
appointment of John Mason Peck (1789-18371 and Isaac McCoy (1784-1846). Peck's 
efforts led to the formation of tl>e American Baptist Home Mission Society in 1832. 
which took responsibility for efforts in the West, later in MEXICO and the 
CARIBBEAN, and after the CIVIL WAR. among the former slaves in the South. Joanna 
P.Moore (1832-1916) was renowned for her educational work among tire treedmen. 

Rather than return to India. Rice served as the agent of tire Triennial Convention and 
became engrossed in a futile effort to found a missionary training school. Columbian 
College, in Washington. D.C. (now George Washington University). Judson. on tire other 
hand, preached and did translation work, founded a church, was imprisoned during a 
local war in 1824-1826. and suffered his wife's death soon after. He was joined by 
George Dana Boardman (1801-1831). who began working among the Karen people, the 
most successful of the Burmese mission operations. After Boardman's death. Judson 
married his widow Sarah (1803-1845) who had played a major role in live Karen mission. 
He finished the Burmese Bible translation in 1834 and a large Burmese dictionary in 
1849. He intended to take his invalid wife home in 1845 but she died on the journey. 
While on his only furlough, where Ire was feted as a hero throughout the Protestant 
community, he married a noted author. Emily Chubbock (1817-1854). He died in Buima 
four years later, and Emily took live surviving children back to America and helped 
popularize his labors. 

The General Convention opened new works in India—the Telegu mission in 1835 
(known as the “Lone State Mission" because the only station for many years was at 
Nellore) and in 1836 tire one in Assam—and entered Thailand in 1833 and China in 
1842. In the 1830s it sent missionaries to FRANCE. DENMARK, and Greece, and also 
supported the indigenous German Baptist work led by Johann G. Oncken (1800-1884). 
Also noteworthy was the LIBERIA mission initiated under the leadership of LOTT 
CARY (c. 1780-1828) and Collin Teague (c. 1780-1839). African Americans from 
Virginia. The FREE WILL BAPTISTS in New England founded a mission society in 
1832. and under the direction of Jeremiah Phillips (1812-1879) they inaugurated a work 
among tire Santal people in Orissa. India. In 1847 the Seventh Day Baptists launched a 
mission in China. 

However, abolitionist sentiments in the General Convention and Home Mission 
Society and a decision not to appoint missionaries who were slave owners led the 
southern members in May 1845 to break with the national society and form a separate 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. This was a centralized denominational body 
that represented churches and functioned through boards. Tire northerners continued the 
society approach, that is. bodies composed of individual members that linked the efforts 
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of the individual Baptist associations and statewide organizations. The foreign mission 
society was renamed (lie American Baptist Union. 

After the Civil War both the nonhem ABMU and the SBC Foreign Mission Board 
expanded their operations. The ABMU’s Karen mission nourished and was extended to 
the Kachins and other Burmese hill peoples, w hile in Assam a mass movement occurred 
among the tribal (non-Hindu) Garo and Naga. tl>e various enterprises in China rapidly 
grew, struggling Baptist works in Europe were assisted, the acquisition of the Livingstone 
Inland Mission's stations in the Congo basin in 1884 added a major new field, a woric 
was initiated in Japan in 1873. and (lie Philippine Islands were entered in 1901. The 
Southern board began with a mission in China led by Lewis Shuck (1814-1863) who 
transferred from the ABMU, and a Yornba work in Africa. The "Landmark’" movement 
(which stressed missions supported only by local churches) and the tiauma of the Civil 
War almost mined the SBC. although the Foreign Mission Board revived in the 1870s 
and soon had thriving undertakings in BRAZIL. JAPAN. NIGERIA, and China. The 
most noteworthy manifestation of Landmaikism was the Gospel Mission ofT.P.Crawford 
(1821-1902) in China. 

A vital aspect of Baptist missions was the women's societies. In 1871 the Woman's 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society (Easti was formed in Boston and the WBFMS (West) 
in Chicago. These boards, which merged in 1914. recruited young women for service 
under the ABMU and prov ided their support. Theii leading lights were Lucy W.Peabody 
(1861-19491 and Helen Barrett Montgomery (1861-1934). The SBC counterpart was the 
Woman's Missionary Union, founded in 1888. It engaged in fund-raising and educational 
work for missions, but did not administer funds or appoint missionaries. Us major effort 
was the annual Christmas offering, named for Charlotte "Lottie" Moon (1840-1912). a 
teacher and evangelist who served in China. Over time it brought in 2.5 billion dollars for 
SBC missions. The Free Baptist Woman's Missionary Society (1873-1916) raised funds 
and supported female Free Will Baptist worker). 

Canadians first became involved under the American Baptists. Samuel S.Day (1808- 
1871) of Ontario pioneered the Telugu Mission in 1835. others served after him. and a 
Canadian auxiliaiy to the ABMU was fotmed in 1866. The Maiitime Baptists formed a 
mission board in 1865 and began sending workers to ABMU fields in Burma and 
Thailand. Then in 1873 the Baptists in Ontario-Quebec established a hoaid and opened a 
field of their own in the Telugu area, and also sent woikers to Bolivia. Under pressure 
from those in live western provinces, a nationwide Canadian Baptist Foreign Mission 
Board in 1911 was fomied (now the "overseas" board), which was also suppoited by 
women's societies. In live twentieth century it extended its work to Africa. 


American Baptist Missions in the Twentieth Century 

When the Northern Baptist Convention was fotmed in 1907 the ABMU remained an 
autonomous agency but in 1910 changed its name to American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. In 1911 it absorbed the Free Will Baptist Society when live parent merged with 
the NBC. Woild War I had a devastating impact on mis sionary enthusiasm, although the 
ABFMS still had 833 missionaries in 1921. The New World Movement fund-raising 
effort in the early 1 920s to support denominational activities achieved only half of ils 
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hundred million dollar goal, thus forcing retrenchment. Allegations of "modernism" in 
the missionary force resulted in incessant controversy, and separatist fundamentalists 
founded independent "faith" missions—Baptist Mid-Missions 11920) and the Association 
of Baptists for World Evangelism (1927) (see MODERNISM. FUNDAMENTALISM). 
Many NBC fundamentalists left in 1932 to form the GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
REGULAR BAPTIST CHURCHES (GARBO, and this new body embraced the 
independent societies. 

The Depression, unhappiness with the Laymen's Missionary Inquiry report redefining 
mission work, and threat of a new World War led to further declines in funding, while 
long-smoldering dissatisfaction with the so-called "inclusive" policy of the ABFMS and 
growing denominational connectionalism led to a further schism. In 1943 the 
Conservative Baptist Foreign Mission Society was formed (Now CBInternational). which 
the NBC refused to recognize and by 1947 another denomination had formed. Both the 
GARBC and CONSERVATIVE BAPTIST ASSOCIATION soon had many more 
missionaries than the parent NBC serving in dozens of countries around the world. The 
Swedish immigrant BAPTIST GENERAL CONFERENCE placed most of its 
missionaries with the ABFMS. but grew dissatisfied with the inclusive policy and in 1944 
set up its own board. In 1950 the NBC was renamed the American Baptist Convention 
and in 1972 the AMERICAN BAPTIST CHURCHES USA. and the mission society, 
which by then had taken over tire woman's board, became the Board of International 
Ministries. By 1982 the number of missionaries had fallen to 203. 

The SBC-F.MB also sutiered economic difficulties, and the Seventy-five Million 
Campaign in 1920-1925 fell short of its goal. The Cooperative Program (1925) put 
mission funding on a firmer basis, but the steep drop in receipts during the depression 
seriously threatened the enterprise. From separatist fundamentalism in the 1930s emerged 
the World Baptist Fellow ship and later the Baptist Bible Fellowship and other groups, all 
of which supported foreign missionaries. The FMB launched an aggressive program of 
evangelism in Europe, and after World War II founded the International Baptist 
Theological Seminary in ZurichRiisehlikon. Switzerland to train indigenous workers. 
While the mainline Northern Baptist mission fragmented and sharply declined, the 
Southern Baptist effort in the postwar years experienced spectacular growth. Its force of 
711 career missionaries in 1950 rose to neatly 4.CKK) by 1995. with works in over 100 
countries, thus making it tire largest Protestant missionary agency in the world. Although 
the American Baptist missions participated actively in ecumenical activities, the Souther n 
Baptists generally remained aloof from these. 

Quite important was the work of African American Baptist groups. In 1879 black 
churches sent missionaries to Nigeria and Liberia, and in 1880 William W. Colley (1847- 
1909). w ho had served with the FMB in Liberia, brought about the formation of the 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Convention of the USA. and returned to Africa under ils 
auspices. This marked live beginning of cooperative work by black Baptists. In 1895 
several groups united to form the main denominational body, the NATIONAL BAPTIST 
CONVENTION. USA. and it became its mission board. Its long-time corresponding 
secretary. Lewis GJordan (1854-1939). recruited several outstanding missionaries for ils 
fields in Malawi and Liberia like Emma B.Delany (1871-1922) and London N.Cheek 
(1871-1964). An independent society, the Lott Cary Baptist Foreign Missions 
Convention, solicited suppoit from the black denominations for its mission enterprises. 
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A Global Advance 

Other national churches sent out missionaries under the British or American hoaid or 
formed missionary societies of their own—for example. NEW ZEALAND (1885). 
AUSTRALIA (1913). SOUTH AFRICA (1892). SWEDEN < 1889). GERMANY (1898). 
and NORWAY (1915)—and sent workers to many countries. Missions sponsored by tire 
smaller Baptist bodies in the United States also expanded, so that at the end of the 
twentieth ccntuty. at least twenty-nine denominational boards were in existence. The 
British BMS ministries nourished as well. At the same time, more and more mission 
churches gained independence from the Western boards, and now a majority of the 
unions and conventions that belong to tire Baptist World Alliance arc in Africa. Asia, and 
LATIN AMERICA. Several of these younger churches engage in "foreign’' missions 
themselves, tire most notable being the ones in Brazil and South Korea. 

Baptist advance continues in spite of wars, political crises, denial of visas to expatriate 
missionaries, and strong opposition from rival religions like Islam. Hinduism, and 
Buddhism. The one uncertain element in this otherwise optimistic picture is tire 
theological controversy that rocked the Southern Baptist Convention in the 1980s and 
1990s. Those dissatisfied with the new direction of tire SBC formed the Cooperative 
Baptist Fellowship, which began sending missionaries itself when the FMB refused to 
appoint candidates or accept money frcmr churches identified with tire CBF. It also cut off 
all support to tire International Baptist Seminary in RUschlikon. forcing the European 
Baptist Federation to assume control. It was moved to Prague in 1995. where it now 
provides advanced training to European and Third World theological students. In a 
denominational restructuring, the FMB became the International Mission Board and 
missionaries were directed to shift their emphasis from institutional ministry to that of 
evangelism and church planting. All personnel were also required to sign the Baptist 
Faith and Message cteedal statement, which included controversial clauses restricting the 
ordained ministry only to males and requiring wives to submit to their husbands. Whether 
these changes will have a negative effect on the mission effort remains to be seen. 

See also Methodism: Missions: Slavery; Slavery. Abolition of 
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BAPTISTS 


Baptists. sharply divided between Calvinists and Arminians. oiiginatcd among early 
seventeenth-century English separatists and soon spread to America. After 1660 they 
were persecuted by the English authorities, but emerged into the safety of toleration in 
1689. Their numbers were hugely augmented by revivalism from tire eighteenth century, 
and the majority began to suppoii overseas missions. In the nineteenth century they 
spread to continental Europe, but their main impact was as part of tire Evangelical 
consensus of Britain and America. Divisions over theological liberalism generated the 
Fundamentalist controversy of the 1920s. Altltough the Baptists had by then become a 
global community, their strength still lay overwhelmingIv in North America. 


Origins 

The Baptists were Protestants who. like tire Congregationalists. believed that the ehurch 
consists of a gathered community of believers, but who also held that baptism should Ire 
administered only to those making a personal profession of faith. The first Baptist. JOHN 
SMYTH (155*1-1612). led his separatist church from Gainsborough. Lincolnshire, to 
Amsterdam in 1608. There, probably in the following year, he baptized first himself and 
then the others "out of a bason" (and therefore not by immersion, later the almost 
universal Baptist practice). Whetlrer he had been influenced by the Anabaptists of the 
NETHERLANDS is uncertain, but he was definitely swayed by its Amiinian theology to 
accept the doctrine of general redemption, so that his followers subsequently became 
known as General Baptists. The lay leader of live party. Thomas Helwys (1550-1616). 
returned in 1612 to found the first Baptist church in England at Spitalfields. His book. 
The Mystery of Iniquity <16151, was a plea for full liberty of conscience, thus 
inaugurating an enduiing Baptist concern. By 1626 there were at least five General 
Baptist churches in England. 

The other main strand of Baptist church life consisted of those who accepted the 
Calvinist doctrine of particular ledemption and so were called Particular Baptists. The 
conviction that baptism should be administered only to believers emerged among the 
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separatists ot' London during tire 1630s. and by 1644 representatives of seven churches 
signed a confession of faith designed to distinguish its adherents from General Baptists. 
Already, in 1639. ROGER WILLIAMS (1603-1683) had established the first Baptist 
church in America at Providence. Rlrode Island. Although within a year Williams had 
rejected all forms of baptism, there were soon other Baptists in America. In 1654 the first 
president of Harvard College. Henry Dunster 11612-1659), was forced to resign after he 
had reached Baptist convictions. Meanwhile, in the convulsions of the CIVIL WAR and 
interregnum. Baptist views spread, especially in the Cromwellian army, which carried 
them to SCOTLAND and IRELAND. John Miles founded live first congregation in 
Wales, at Ilston near Swansea, in 1649. Although the Particulars were careful to guard 
the independence of each local church, the churches of ENGLAND and WALES began 
to group themselves in regional associations for mutual advice, financial support, and 
evangelistic outreach. By 1660 there were about 130 Particular Baptist and roughly 110 
General Baptist churches. Two smaller groups existed independently: live Seventh-Day 
Baptists tfirst attested in 1653). holding that Saturday was to be observed as live sabbath: 
and the open membership churches, such as live one in Bedford in which John Bunyan 
< 1628-16881 served as elder, where the question of baptism was not regarded as a harrier 
to church fellowship. 


Persecution and Toleration 

The restoration of the monarchy in 1660 heralded a period of persecution for religious 
dissent. Excluded from public office. Dissenters were prohibited in 1664 from meeting in 
groups of more than five. At Broadmead Baptist Church in Bristol, the preacher would 
speak from behind a curtain to avoid identification by informers. Thomas Hardcastle. its 
pastor, was imprisoned seven times. Some Baptists were given a measure of protection 
because one of their leaders. William Kiffin. was also a prosperous London merchant 
whom the king valued as a source of loans. In a period when the pressure slackened, both 
main Baptist groups issued a confession of faith. The Particular Baptist version, issued in 
1677 (reissued in 1689). was modeled on the Savoy Declaration of the Independents 
(1658) and ultimately on live WESTMINSTER CONFESSION, revealing live closeness of 
the denomination to other Calvinistic Dissenters. The Orthodox Creed of the General 
Baptists (1679) includes their distinctive ecclesiology. Apart from the elders tor 
ministers) and deacons (responsible for finances) of the individual churches that they 
possessed in common w ith the Particulars, tire General Baptists maintained "bishops or 
messengers" who enjoyed translocal authority and ordained elders. Furthermore they 
invested a general assembly with the power to superintend local churches. 

From 1689. with tire passing of the Toleration Act. all Dissenters could worship 
without fear. Baptists settled into a quieter life and began to build permanent meeting 
houses. They were, nevertheless, racked by controversy in tire 1690s over whether it was 
proper to sing only Psalms or also, as Benjamin Reach successfully urged, hymns of 
human composition. There were to Ire several Baptist hymnwriters in the eighteenth 
century, perhaps tire most distinguished being Anne Steele. In 1719. at a meeting of 
dissenting ministers at Salters’ Hall in London, a majority of Particular Baptists 
reaffirmed their Trinitarian convictions, hut a majority of General Baptists, preferring to 
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express iheir fjilh in only biblical language, declined to do so. Theicafier. most General 
Baptists moved steadily toward an Arian theology and eventually, in the nineteenth 
century, converged with the Unitarians. The Patxicular Baptists maintained their 
orthodoxy, often adopting a high vetsion of Calvinism, as in John Gill's mayor work The 
Cauie of Cad and Trull (1735-17381. 


Revival 

In 1707 five Particular, or Regular. Baptist churches in America formed the Philadelphia 
Association, which gradually gathered support from the whole of the English colonies. In 
1742 it issued tl>c Philadelphia Confession, identical to the English 1689 confession 
except that it added a vindication of hymn singing and the laying on of hands after 
baptism. There were also a number of General Baptists, often called Six-Principle 
Baptists because of their appeal to live six principles of Hebrews 6:1. 2. which included 
the laying on of hands. The Great Aw akening gave rise from tlie 1740s to another stream, 
the Separates, who began as tevival convetts wishing to worship outside the established 
CONGREGATIONALISM of New England and then embraced believer's baptism. Their 
outstanding leader. ISAAC BACKUS (1724-1806). guided them toward merger with the 
Regular Baptists. Together with John Leland (1754-1841). Backus also championed 
religious freedom and ultimately helped secure the First Amendment of the federal 
constitution. Commitment to the separation of church and state became normal among 
Baptists. By 1795 Backus estimated that there were 1.152 Baptist churches in live United 
States. African Americans were already beginning to organize separate churches in 1758. 
In Nova Scotia an indigenous revival led by Henry Alline 11748-1784) turned, after his 
death in 1784. into a strong Baptist movement, and American Baptists cariied tlieir 
convictions into Ontario. 

In Britain live teaching of the Bristol Baptist Academy, reinforced from the 1770s by 
the thought of the American Congregationalist Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758). 
encouraged a combination of evangelistic enthusiasm with firm but moderate Calvinism. 
The Evangelical theology of Andrew Fuller (1754-18151 inspired an upsurge of home 
missionary 1 activity and the foundation, in 1792. of the Baptist Missionary Society, which 
began its work by sponsoring WILLIAM CAREY <1761-18341 at Serampore in India. 
Meanwhile. Dan Taylor established (1770) a New Connexion of General Baptists, 
devoted to expansion and less punctilious than earlier General Baptists about ques lions 
of church order. Tlve small Scotch Baptist denomination, upholding the views of 
Archibald McLean, who insisted that churches must have a plurality of elders, spread 
from Scotland, where the brothers James and Robert Haldane led a vigorous evangelistic 
thrust. In Wales revivalism spilled over into Baptist life, pioducing able preachers, 
among whom Christmas Evans was the most celebrated. 


The Nineteenth Century 


The earliest American missionaries supported by the denomination were Adoniram 
(1788-18501 and Ann JUDSON (1789-1826). who reached Baptist convictions in 1812 
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while sailing 10 ihe cast. Theii example led l*> ihe creation, in 1814. of a triennial 
convention to promote the cause of missions and coordinate the work of the various 
Baptist associations. Anti-mission Baptists, who upheld high Calvinism and often clung 
to traditional customs such as foot washing, refused to cooperate and gradually organized 
separate associations. Likewise in England, the Strict and Particulai Baptists formed their 
own associations from the 1830s in order to preserve their high Calvinism and to 
maintain the traditional Baptist practice of close communion, that is the restriction of the 
Lord's Supper to baptized believers. Most Baptists in England, however, were persuaded 
by tl»e arguments of Robert Hall that communion should be open to all believers, and that 
principle became a hallmark, in Canada for example, of English as opposed to American 
influence. Tire Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, formed as a ministers' 
gathering in 1812 but more formally organized from 1833. increasingly became a 
nationally representative body, eventually absorbing the New Connexion in 1891. That 
was a sign of the supersession during the nineteenth century of the old 
Calvinist/Arminian divide by awareness of common Evangelical convictions. In America 
the widely used New Hampshire Confession (1833) likewise ignored the pornts of 
difference between tire two traditional doctrinal positions. Growing sectionalism in the 
United States encouraged the establishment of a SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
in 1845. the dividing point being a Southern refusal to support rron-Baptist agencies. In 
its ranks from the 1850s there developed a Landmark movement that insisted, initially 
against the Churches of Christ, that baptism must always Ire administered by an officer of 
a properly organized Baptist church. 

Baptist work in continental Europe began with the formation of a church in Hamburg 
in 1834. Its leader. J.G.Oncken. seized every opportunity for tire planting of Baptist 
churches in other countries, especially among German speakers. In Sweden a similar 
organizing genius was Anders Wiberg. a former Lutheran minister, lit the Russian 
Empire, indigenous movements of spiritual reform laid foundations for Baptist life, a 
Russian Baptist Union being formed in 1884. Transylvania, at first Hungarian but later 
Romanian, became the other strongest area of Baptist work in Europe. In all these 
countries opposition from state churches was perennial. Meanwhile missions were 
establishing particularly successful Baptist communities in INDIA. Burma. tl»e Congo, 
and CHINA, where the American Lottie Moon (184<M912) and the Welsh Timothy 
Richard earned fame as pioneers. 

Baptists played a full part in tire permeation of British and American society by 
Evangelical religion during the nineteenth century. They produced influential academic 
writings such as Francis Wayland's t1796-18651 Elements of Moral Science (1835) and 
John L.Dagg's Manual of Theology (1857): they supported educational efforts and 
campaigns of moral reform, especially the temperance cause: and in Britain they pressed 
politically for full civil equality and disestablishment. CHARLES SPURGEON (1834- 
1892) was undoubtedly the century's greatest preacher in the English-speaking world. 
Theology. however. began to be a divisive force in the Baptist mainstream. In 1879 
C.H.Toy resigned from the Southern Baptist Seminary because he had accepted German 
biblical criticism. Eight years later, in the Down Grade Controversy. Spurgeon retired 
from the Baptist Union because it harbored those who had embraced liberal doctrinal 
views. The social gospel, championed in England by John Clifford and in America by 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH < 1861-19181. added another bone of contention. Despite 
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ihc efforts of mediating theologians such as Augustus H.Strong and Edgar V.Mullins, 
polarization grew ominously. 


The Twentieth Century 

The century opened with the creation of the Northern Baptist Convention (1907: from 
1950 the American Baptist Convention: from 1972 tire American Baptist Churches in the 
United States) and the steady consolidation of the British Baptist Union by 
J.H.Shakespeare. Splits. Iniwcver. were imminent in North America. Hie denomination 
representing African Americans in the United States, the National Baptist Convention 
(1895). divided in 1915 into two. the original body adding "Inc." to its title. The 
culmination of the ear lier theological polarization came in a crisis after the First World 
War. when Fundamentalists led by W.B. Riley in the North. J.Frank Norris (1877-1952) 
in the South, and T.T.Shields in Canada denounced the views of Modernists such as 
SHAILER MATHEWS (1863-1941) of Chicago and HARRY EMER SON FOSD1CK 
<1878-19691 of New York. Although in Britain the controversy was much more muted, 
its ultimate result was the establishment in America of the General Association of 
Regular Baptist Churches <I932| and the Conservative Baptist Association of America 

< 1947). and in Canada of the Fellowship of Evangelical Baptist Churches < 1953; a merger 
of two earlier organizations). The bodies representing German and Swedish immigrants, 
the Noah American Baptist Conference (1865) and the Baptist General Conference 

< 1879». did not unite with other Baptists despite gradually dropping German and Swedish 
as their language of worship. The fragmentation of Baptist life in the United States meant 
that by 1984. apart from innumerable independent congregations, there were supposed to 
be at least fifty-two distinct denominations in the country. 

In the twentieth century Baptists were, for the fust time, a global movement, a 
development symbolized by the establishment in 1905 of the BAPTIST WORLD 
ALLIANCE. Russian Baptists suffered persecution under the Soviet state, but 
nevertheless continued to grow. The denomination mushroomed in several lands of sub- 
Saharan AFRICA such as Nigeria. Parts of northeastern India, such as Nagaland, became 
almost solidly Baptist. Unusually, the Church of Noah India < 1970| incorporated Baptists 
in a reunion scheme. Despite the involvement of a few figures, such as tl>e English 
historian E.A.Payne. many Baptists feared that the ecumenical movement would lead to 
heresy or Rome. Women rose to greater prominence in Baptist affairs, with influential 
figures such as Helen Barrett Montgomery (1861-1934) of the Northern Baptists chairing 
their denominations and women becoming ministers in most Baptist groupings. Tlscir role 
was one of the lesser issues debated among Southern Baptists, at over 15 million 
members by far the largest Baptist body in the world, in their fierce and sustained 
controversy over biblical inerrancy from 1979 onward. Two outstanding Baptists were 
BILLY GRAHAM (1918-) the leading evangelist of his day. and MARTIN LUTHER 
KING JR. (1929-1968). the assassinated civil rights leader. By 1995 both India and 
Brazil had more than one million Baptist church members, but it was nevertheless 
predicted that in 2010. 63 percent of the world's Baptists would still live in Noah 
America. 
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BAPTISTS, EUROPE 


Baptists are a denomination of Protestant Christians whose origins lie in posi- 
Rcfoimation ENGLAND. They are dissenters on the landscape of English Christianity 
and hold to tire authority of Scripture, the centrality of Christ in their doctrines, a 
commitment to share tire gospel in faithfulness to the Great Commission (Matthew 
28:19-20). and the practice of believer’s BAPTISM to signify a professing believer's 
church. In most countries Baptists are considered pan of the Free Church Tradition, also 
called the 'believer’s churches." Theologically Baptists in Europe arc confessional, 
following a CONFESSION of faith that Julius Kocbncr wrote in 1848. which contains 
mildly Calvinist articles (see CONFESSIONALIZATION). Most of tire Baptist 
conventions/unions have adopted unique modern confessions similar in theological tone. 
Baptist POLITY is rigorously congregational, and their organizational and institutional 
life beyond their congregations is entirely voluntary. Baptists are found in every nation in 
Europe, stretching from IRELAND to RUSSIA and Turkey. 

There are two principal theories of Baptist origins in Europe. First tlrcre are those who 
hold to an Anabaptist evolution toward modem Baptist principles (sec ANABAPTISM). 
If validated, this would mean that Anabaptist ideas or groups, likely from the Dutch 
Mcmtonite community, led to tire appearance of Baptists in late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth-century England. This view was widely advanced in the nineteenth century 
by historians in England and tl>e UNITED STATES who believed that there was at least 
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an ideological connection. Much research went into this and other theories, eventually 
producing a more plausible second hypothesis that Baptists ate direct dependents of 
English Puritan Separatists tsce PURITAN ISM). In due course there were contacts 
between early Baptists and MENNON1TES in Amsterdam and Rhynsburg. but Baptists 
pursued their own separate identity in returning to England in 1612. The first 
congregation was established that year at Spitalfields near London. Thus it can be said 
with historical certainty that the people called Baptists emerged in seventeenth-centuty 
Britain and the European history of Baptists begins at that point. It should be noted that a 
minority of Eastern European Baptists hold that they are related to Anabaptist groups of 
the sixteenth century, largely because of their espousal of religious liberty that they hold 
in common with Anabaptists. 

In the native soils of England. WALES. SCOTLAND, and Ireland the Baptist family 
of Europe began to grow in the seventeenth eentuiy. During that period English Puritan 
Separatists evolved to Baptist principles of believers' congregations signified by 
believer’s baptism and religious liberty. An informal association among English General 
Baptists in London may be seen as early as 1626. By the 1660s in England three major 
brandies of Baptists had clearly emerged: General Baptists holding to a general 
understanding of Christ’s atonement. Particular Baptists believing that Christ died for the 
Elect, and Seventh Day Baptists who continued to recognize the Sabbath. Baptist 
principles and practices, especially in the Calvinistic branch, spread into Wales and 
Scotland, and created church associations and national unions by the nineteenth century. 
Similarly in Ireland, beginning in 1813. English Baptists working as the “Baptist Irish 
Society" sent missionary pastors to establish a Baptist presence there. The first church 
dates from the 1650s in Dublin and a union was formed in 1895. Baptists in Britain grew 
to a major categoiv of NONCONFORMITY and started theological colleges, a 
missionaty society for overseas (1792) and domestic <1797) work, and various 
benevolent organizations. The Baptist Union of Great Britain, started in earnest in 1831. 
was greatly enhanced in 1891 with the merger of the General and Particular brandies of 
historic Baptist development. There has been a modest amount of schism among Baptists 
in Britain, producing in 1829 the Strict Baptists who are High Calvinists, and in Scotland 
the Scotch Baptists (1766) who held a ptimitivist understanding of the church, and the 
Haldanites (1808). a revivalistic movement. Irish Baptists, whose Union dates from 1895. 
have declined participation in the Baptist Union of Great Britain and followed a 
theologically conservative path under the influence of disciples of CHARLES 
H.SPURGEON. In Wales, where Baptist preaching began in the Olchon Valley in 1633. 
the Baptist Union has a separate identity from the British Union but suppons missionaries 
of the Baptist .Missionaty Society. A similar cooperation exists between the Baptist 
Union in Scotland (oldest church at Leith. 1652) and the British Union. Representatives 
of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and that of Scotland are active in the work of the 
European Baptist Federation (EBF) and in the BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE. 

Baptist origins on the continent of Europe can be dated with certainty from 1815 when 
baptisms occurred at Nontain in Flanders, after which the first congregation was slatted 
in FRANCE by Haldanite Baptists from Scotland. American Baptist missionaries began a 
work at Douai and Pans from which the French Baptist Federation eventually sprang in 
1919. French Baptists, although small in number, sent missionaries to Belgium and 
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SWITZERLAND, us well us to AFRICA and trie CARIBBEAN. Tlw fust Belgian ehuich 
was stalled at Ougree and the Union of Baptists in Belgium was founded in 1922. 

European Baptist expansion in significant nuntbeis traces from 1834. That year 
Johann G.Oneken (1800-18841 was traveling as a colporteur for the British Continental 
Society, and upon meeting the Rev. Bamas Sears, a professor from Hamilton. New York, 
he received believer's baptism from Sears. Shortly thereafter Sears personally ordained 
Oneken lan unusual circumstance) and live German Baptist pioneer gathered a church in 
Hamburg. From his base in Hamburg. Oneken was live driving force behind the 
establishment of a theological school, a Union, and a publishing house. Oneken Verlag. 
For many years Oneken and his disciples (particularly Julius Koebner and 
GAV.Lehmann, together with Oneken known as the "Klceblaf'l conducted missionary 
tours of northern, eastern, and central Europe, starting congregations and advocating 
religious liberty before civil authorities. This gave the German Baptist community a 
premier role in the development of Baptists in Europe. Oncken's response to a magistrate 
in Oldenburg—"Every Baptist a missionary"—became a motto for Baptists in Europe. 

Typically Baptist growth in various nations of Europe has followed a pattern of 
planting individual congregations, then establishing near-regional associations or clusters 
of churches, and finally forming a union or convention of the affiliated churches in a 
given country. In Western Europe the epicenter of Baptist life is in GERMANY. 
Ministerial students have been trained at Hamburg Seminary (now Elstali for work in 
Austria. HUNGARY. POLAND, and the Balkan states and Baltic republics. Baptist 
churches and organizations in this area with German origins date from the mid to later 
nineteenth century: Lithuania (1841); Romania and Bulgaria 1)845): Austria and 
Switzerland (1847): Poland 11858): Russia (1864): Ukraine (1869): Hungary (1874). 
Baptists in the heart of Europe surrounding German borders have grown steadily over a 
century and a half. In Switzerland, for instance, from a church in Zurich in 1849 came 
congregations in most cantons and in 1923 the Swiss Union. In 1845 Julius Koebner. 
Oncken's colleague, baptized the first Dutch convert and stalled a church at 
Gasselternijveen. A Dutch Union was formed in 1881. Polish Baptist work began at 
Adamow near Warsaw in 1858 under German auspices and later a Slavic mission 
emerged there. The Polish Union came together in 1942. involving both groups. In 
Bohemia the fust Baptist congregation appeared in 1885 at Hledsebe among the Czechs. 
German missionaries founded a church at Brandys in Slovakia in 1877. From these roots 
came connections with Hungarian and German unions, and eventually tl>e Czechoslovak 
Baptist Union in 1919. Since dissolution of that nation into two republics in 1992. 
separate organizations of Baptists exist in the Czech Republic and Slovakia. Among the 
Iberian peoples a Baptist church was gathered at Madrid in 1870 by American Baptists: 
later Swedish and Southern Baptists established missions in Spain. In Portugal the first 
church was at Oporto in 1888 with a union developed by 1946. Numerous Baptist 
mission organizations have opened missions in Portugal since 1950. 

In Scandinavia the strongest Baptist family is in SWEDEN, followed by smaller 
unions in NORWAY and DENMARK. The Swedish work dates from 1864. with a major 
schism in 1892 over Pentecostal influences in the Union that led to a separate association 
founded at Orebro. which continues. In I860 the first congregations were founded in 
Norway at Porsgronn and Larvik and a union in 1877. Danish Baptists reckon their 
development from 1839 in Copenhagen with a union since 1865. Swedish Baptists 
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conducted missionary woik in FINLAND beginning in 1854 at Fogo Island, leading to a 
Swedish-speaking union in 1883 and a separate Finnish Union in 1903. 

Eastern European Baptists have evolved against stiff odds inherent in "established 
church” Christianity, and in the twentieth century Marxist opposition to Christian 
expansion. There are large numbers of Baptists in Ukraine. Belaius. and Russia, with a 
strong Baptist presence in lire Baltic republics. Baptist life in Russia commenced with 
Oncken’s visit in 1864. with the first baptism in 1867 among tire Molokans. In the 1870s 
Baptist congregations were formed in the Caucasus and near Moscow. The first Russian 
Baptist Union was formed at Novo Vasil'evka in 1884. eventually becoming under 
Marxist government the ALL UNION COUNCIL OF EVANGELICAL CHRISTIAN 
BAPTISTS (AUCEB) that included Pentecostals isee PENTECOSTAUSM) and 
Mennonite Brethren congregations from the 1940s and 1960s. respectively. In Ukraine 
Onckcn was again the initial catalyst, a church being planted at Kosiakovko in 1875. 
Baptist development in live region was stunning, reaching 2.000 congregations by 1920. 
A Ukrainian Union was foimed in 1918. becoming pan of the Russian Union in 1925 and 
the AUCEB in 1944. Separate organized Baptist life in Ukraine reemerged in 1993. with 
a second group of formerly underground Baptist congregations also surfacing in a second 
national organization. Baptisms occurred in Belaius beginning in the 1880s. with a 
church formed at Kha'ch in 1907. Under freedom in live early Communist era. a union 
foimed at Minsk in 1927. later assimilated into the AUCEB. In 1993 again a separate 
Baptist organization appeared in Belaius. Among the Baltic republics. Baptist missionary 
work commenced in 1 ait via in 1861 near 1 -ihuu and this grew to a union of churches in 
1885. German missions started a congregation in Lithuania at Memel in 1841 and a 
separate union was foimed in 1933. Likewise evangelical work sponsored by Germans 
began a congregation in Estonia in 1884. Strong Baptist unions in the southeast date from 
1908 in Bulgaria and Romania (1919). 

Baptist development in southeastern Europe is small hut tenacious in several difficult 
historical contexts. Hungarian. Geiman. and Romanian Baptists all evangelized Serbia in 
the period 1875-1925. These ethnic groups combined to create in 1926 the Baptist Union 
of Yugoslavia. Serbian Baptists in turn started congregations in Macedonia in 1936: from 
this beginning a union took shape in 1991. A similar history may be written for Baptists 
in Bosnia. The first churches there were gathered separately by Serbian. Romanian, and 
German missionaries. In 1992 with the dissolution of Yugoslavia. Bosnian Baptists built 
an association of churches unique to the nation. In Croatia missions commenced from 
Hungarian woik in 1883 at Zagreb and a Croatian conference was organized in 1921. 
American Baptists attempted church planting in Albania as early as 1840 but efforts were 
forbidden in the country. The civil wars in the former Yugoslavia created a new 
opportunity for Protestant missions in Albania in the 199<)s and church development 
moves ahead under the separate auspices of Southern Baptists. Canadian Baptists, and 
smaller U.S. Baptist organizations. A similar circumstance ensued in Slovenia, where 
Baptist churches were pan of the Baptist Union of Yugoslavia until 1993 when a separate 
Baptist Union for Slovenia was formed with several hundred members. 

American Baptist missions in Greece date from 1836. followed by subsequent 
attempts to plant churches in 1851 and 1871. with American support w ithdrawn in 1886. 
Southern Baptists attempted another mission in the 1960s with only a handful of 
congregations designated 'The Evangelical Church of Greece" as a result. Similarly in 
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neighboring Islamic Turkey there are a few congregations sponsored by Southern 
Baptists and Canadian Baptists, with no associational union. Perhaps the sturdiest Baptist 
work in the region is in Romania and Bulgaria. Romanian Baptist life stems from 
Germans in 1845 at Bucharest and Ukrainian missionary efforts in 1862 at Cataloi. A 
Hungarian Baptist church opened in the Transylvanian region in 1871. providing a third 
beginning. All Romanian Baptisls came together in tire union of 1940. In Bulgaria the 
first church was formed at Kazanlik in 1876 by Germans, with a second start at Ruse in 
1888 by Romanians. A Bulgarian union was begun in 1908. 

After World War I. and with encouragement from tire Baptist World Alliance. Baptist 
leaders from the Northern Baptist and Southern Baptist Conventions in the United States, 
plus the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, in 1920 met in London to discuss 
refugee issues and development of Baptist missions. Southern Baptists assumed 
sponsorship of missions in Spain. Italy. Yugoslavia. Hungary. Ukraine, and Romania. 
Northern Baptists likewise were responsible for suppomng work in France. Belgium. 
Switzerland. Czechoslovakia. Finland. Poland. Norway. Denmark, and Russia. The 
British agreed to assist France. Italy. Czechoslovakia. Finland, and the Baltic states. 
Finally German Baptists, including German Baptists from live United Stales and 
CANADA, were given oversight of Bulgaria. Poland, and Austria. As a codicil to the 
London Conference. Portugal took responsibility for missionary work in Brazil. This 
arrangement had a profound impact on Baptist development in Europe from 1925 to the 
1960s. Respective unions took the shape and polity of the sponsoring bodies: thus. Italy 
had a definite Southern Baptist connection. Germany was close to American Baptists and 
the BN1S gradually withdrew its influence, except as a participant in the European Baptist 
Federation as a partner. Following maturing unions in western Europe, the removal of the 
domination of the USSR, and theological changes in the Southern Baptist Convention in 
the United States, most of the Baptist unions have charted independent courses, training 
their own leaders and cooperating in the European Baptist Federation <EBF>. All of the 
Baptist unions maintain offices in central cities and publish a magazine or newspaper to 
inform their constituencies. 

The European Baptist Federation has its roots in the London Conference of 1920 and 
is an outgrowth directly of the work of the BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE iBWAj in 
Europe. In 1949 the Baptist World Alliance formed regional fellowships around the 
world to coordinate its work and the result in Europe was the European Baptist 
Federation. The European Federation is tl>c most highly organized of the six regional 
fellowships of the BWA and is manifested in congresses lie Id every five years, and in 
mission and education projects. Its divisions include Theology and Education. Mission 
and Evangelism. Communications, and External Relations. There is a Lay Academy 
operated in Budapest. Hungary, an overseas mission that sponsors workers in Africa, the 
European Baptist Press Service lEBPSt. and a Baptist Women’s Union administered 
from a central office in Bad-Hamburg. Germany. There are about fifty 
conventions/unions in forty-six countries affiliated with the EBF. 

Mention must also be made of the European Baptist Convention. As the Foreign 
Mission Board of the U.S. Southern Baptist Convention increased its efforts in Europe 
and the Middle East after World War II. Southern Baptists moved to unite the churches 
and associations they supported under a single administration. The result was the 
founding in 1958 of the Association of Baptists in Continental Europe and later in 1964 
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this became the European Baptist Convention <EBC>. Over fifty congregations across 
Europe are members of this English-speaking body that has also been geographically 
identified with the presence of United States Armed Forces in Europe under the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATOi. 

Institutional life among Baptists in Europe has been slow but steady since the late 
nineteenth century. In 1949 the Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Board instituted a 
theological school in Rueschlikon. Switzerland largely to train pastoral leadership for 
churehes and unions in postwar Europe. In 1993 live Southern Baptists withdrew then 
support for the school and it was relocated the following year to Prague. Czech Republic 
where it continues under European Baptist auspices. Similar theological schools exist in 
Sweden. Denmark. Norway. Finland. Poland. Spain, the Netherlands. Hungary, and 
Serbia under auspices of individual Baptist unions. Theological schools abound in the 
east as well, in Latvia. Russia. Ukraine. Belarus, and Russia. Missionary activity also 
continues from external Baptist sources, notably from live United States. The ptincipal 
smaller mission organizations that have personnel or institutions in Europe are the 
Association of Baptists for World Evangelism. Baptist Mid-Missions. Conservative 
Baptists. Evangelical Baptists, and the Baptist Bible Fellowship. 

European Baptists have influenced Baptists in many regions beyond Europe. German 
Baptists started churches in the northeastern United States beginning in tire 1830s and 
this led to the formation of a German Baptist Conference in America (later live North 
American Baptist Conference). In the 1850s Swedish Baptists planted churches in the 
upper Midwestern United States and this evolved to the BAPTIST GENERAL. CON 
FERENCE. Similarly. Danish. Norwegian. Italian. Polish. Slavic, and Hispanic missions 
in the United States, supported by European counterparts, became the beginnings of 
ethnic Baptist associations across North America. Through missionary efforts. British 
Baptists have fostered work in INDIA. Bangladesh. Africa, the Caribbean. LATIN 
AMERICA. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. CHINA, and Southeast Asia. 

At present. European Baptists are a multiethnic, multiracial, multilingual Ptotestant 
minority scattered across the continent. They number in excess of 800.000 members in 
12.000 congregations. The largest Baptist organizations within a given nation number 
150.000 in Great Britain and 120.000 in Ukraine. 
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WILLIAM H.BRACKNEY 


BAPTISTS, GLOBAL 


According to the BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE (BWAl. Baptist, today number over 
forty million baptized believers found in more than 200 countries under the leadership of 
206 diffeient organizations identified as Baptist. BWA is organized into six regional 
fellowships in North America. Asia. AFRICA. CARIBBEAN. LATIN AMERICA, and 
Europe, which give evidence of the worldw ide presence of Baptists. In addition theie are 
Baptist organizations throughout the world that are not members of BWA. Baptists may 
have begun in the Northern hemisphere, but today the largest growth is in the Southern 
hemisphere as Baptists increasingly become multiethnic and multinational. 

This global presence is a recent phenomenon in Baptist history. Baptists began in 
isolated communities in ENGLAND and the English colonies that would be know n as the 
United Stales of America. Their global identity did not emerge until the nineteenth 
century when Baptists developed missionary organizations seeking to reach the world. In 
modernity. Baptists' global understanding was of the world as the MISSIONS field "ripe 
unto harvest" and they organized themselves accordingly. Pan of live postmodern 
challenge for Baptists today is that in many places once known as the mission fields there 
now exist developed Baptist organizations demanding recognition as partners in tl>c task 
of presenting live Christian gospel. These leaders are contesting both the decision-making 
process and the identity of the decision makers of established mission organizations. The 
Baptist global identity founded on missionaries is now being challenged by the global 
perspective of a BAPTIST FAMILY seeking to provide resources to meet needs around 
the world. 

Such a widespread presence around live globe was not a feature in Baptist beginnings 
where Baptists were concerned with organizing what they believed would be the "true'' 
church on the basis of believer’s BAPTISM. Neither the seventeenth-century beginnings 
in England nor those in America included a worldwide focus for Baptists. Baptists 
reacted against live corruption they perceived in established churches both in England and 
the colonics. In the earliest confessions of faith from seventeenth-century England. 
Baptists focused their identity on being the church gathered voluntarily by God. with 
Christ as the head, composed of believers who had been baptized upon their profession of 
faith. In their occasional references to PREACHING the gospel to others, the reference 
was to the area in which the signers of the confession were located. Early Baptists 
believed in sharing their faith, but they did not have a global perspective. 

Diversity was a hallmark of Baptist identity from the beginning. The diversity of small 
groups struggling to survive contributed to live lack of a global perspective among 
Baptists. Once Baptists became visible enough in the English Independent/Separatists 
milieu to be identified, there were two groups. General and Particular, so called for their 
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differeni underfundings of ATONEMENT. Tire General Baptists believed salvation was 
for everyone who responded lo God's eall through Christ. Tire Particular Baptists 
believed salvation was only for the elect isce CALVINISM: PREDESTINATION). Even 
in beginning the practice of believer's baptism by immersion there was diversity. One 
group believed live practice could be done on the basis of the New Testament w hereas the 
other group believed that there needed to be some succession so they sent a representative 
to Holland who then returned and baptized the other believers by immersion. 

As the Baptist movement grew, live desire for a common identity led to conflict The 
theological view that eventually dominated, sometimes called hyperCalvinism. 
emphasized that God had already decided from the beginning of lime who was saved and 
who was damned. The consequence of this theology was Baptists turning in on 
themselves and not reaching out even to those around them because they believed God 
had already made the eternal decision. This theological understanding also contributed to 
the lac k of development of a global identity. 

The modern vision that launched Baptists on their first understanding of a global 
perspective was articulated at live end of the eighteenth century. Tire earliest record of a 
Baptist leaving one country to minister in another was of George Lisle (Leile). treed 
slave and preacher in the Silver Bluff Church in Georgia, who went to Jamaica in 1782 
where he established a church and vibrant ministry. Lisle was not sponsored by any 
mission organization and apparently never succeeded in his attempts to solicit help from 
British Baptists, but in his correspondence with them he did articulate a vision of Baptists 
in one country being concerned about the souls of people in another country. 

British Baptists began to glimpse this new vision about a decade later. In 1787 the 
English shoe cobbler and pastor WILLIAM CAREY proposed that his local ministerial 
association should discuss whether lire command of Jesus to "teach all nations" was 
binding on all ministers for all time. Those who believed God had already decided 
SALVATION for all people and needed no human assistance defeated his proposal. 
Supposedly Carey reached a different understanding from this dominant theological view 
through his study of languages, geography, and scripture. It toe* five years, one book. An 
Enquiry into the Ot>Ugations of Christians to use means for the Conversion of the 
Heathen, and one sermon «>n Isaiah 54:2 in which Carey urged his fellow ministers to 
expec t great things from God and attempt great things for God. before Carey could get a 
hearing. In 1792 live organization that would be known as the British Missionary Society 
was formed, and Carey was sent to INDIA as their first missionary. These humble 
beginnings opened Baptists to a different understanding of live world and their place in it. 

Baptists in the United States did not organize for mission until 1814. In 1812 Ann and 
Adonirant Judson sailed to India as Congregationalist missionaries from Massachusetts, 
but through study sought believer’s baptism and became Baptists (see JUDSON 
FAMILY). Tlrey were not allowed to stay in India and found the place to begin their 
mission service in Burma. Their colleague. Luther Rice, reached lire same conclusion 
about baptism and returned to tire United States to raise money for tire new Baptist 
missionaries who were already on the field with no visible means of support. Baptists in 
the United States were already inspired by William Carey and seized the opportunity 
offered by the Judsons to organize in May of 1814 in Philadelphia what would Ire known 
as the Triennial Convention to support mission endeavors in the United States and around 
the world. Many Baptist missionary organizations would conre from this humble 
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beginning, sending missionaries ihroughoui the world. Again, it was a revolution for 
Baptists to begin to identify themselves globally instead of only locally or nationally. 

Under the leadership of Johann Gerhard Oncken. who founded a Baptist church in 
Hamburg. GERMANY in 1834. and his fellow evangelists. Julius Wilhelm Kdbner and 
Gottfried Wilhelm Lehmann. German Baptists were mission oriented from the beginning. 
Oncken's motto, every Baptist a missionary, reflected tlse significance of mission to 
Baptist identity by the middle of lire nineteenth century. Although influenced by British 
and American Baptists. Oncken had reached his views through his own study and was an 
independent leader and organizer of Baptists in Europe. Oncken. his colleagues, and 
German settlers in other countries contributed to the spread of Baptists throughout 
Europe, including Russia and Ukraine. 

Of the 400 years of Baptist history, only in the last 200 years has global mission work 
been a significant factor in Baptist identity. Although supporting mission work is the 
dominant view, it still is not characteristic of all groups called Baptist as can he seen in 
the groups called PRIMITIVE BAPTISTS or Old Baptists who do not engage in 
missionary work. Nevertheless the practice of sending missionaries from Baptists in the 
Northern hemisphere appeared to explode after World War II. with peace and prosperity 
increasing the Baptist ability to organize and fund mission enterprises. However, by the 
end of tire twentieth century challenges to mission sending being the whole of Baptist 
global perspective appeared. Many Baptist bodies formed in the nineteenth century in 
Latin America. Asia, and Europe were over 100 years old. They no longer saw 
themselves as "mission fields" but as viable, developed religious organizations with 
national leaders. Conflicts emerged around the world between missionary-sending 
organizations and indigenous leadership over theology, leadership, organizational 
structure, and financial control. 

A new global perspective of partnership between worldwide Baptist bodies is 
emerging. Partnership is a relationship involving close cooperation between parties 
having specified and joint rights and responsibilities (Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary. 1973|. For Baptists this would mean sharing tire responsibility and 
redistributing the resources to meet specific needs. Leadership would be exercised by 
those in the area where ministry would occur rather than by an organization somewhere 
else. This perspective is not fully formed and Baptists can still become conflicted over 
the issues of THEOLOGY, leadership, organization, and control of the resources. The 
conflicts arise when it appears the partners are unequally yoked, that one partner has 
more leverage than the other, and that they are not paitners in the entetpri.se of sharing 
the Gospel, but still operating under a command-control operational model. 

The shift in perspective from the Baptist world being divided between givers who 
dominated the leadership, theology, and control of resources for supplicant receivers to a 
worldwide Baptist family in partneiship sharing resources to meet needs is exhibited in a 
variety of ways. This shift can be seen in live Baptist World Alliance that defines itself as 
a fellowship of believers around the world. Through its Congresses, research, its 
advocacy for justice. HUMAN RIGHTS and religious liberty, and its work to redistribute 
resources from the countries that have to those that are in need. BWA brings Baptists 
together in partnership. BWA still struggles with domination by those Baptists with the 
greatest resources, but it is one reflection of the shift in global perspective. 
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Another arena of evidence of Baptist gioups insisting on being viewed as equal 
partners can be found in the European Baptist Federation (EBFt sinee live collapse of 
communism. For decades Baptists in the West prayed for and sought to provide political 
and financial aid for Baptists under communist control. Now freed from that control. 
Baptists in the former communist countries view themselves as equal partners in the 
European Baptist Federation. 

Gianted. Baptist unions in former communist countries are mil financially independent 
because of the economic upheaval in their countries. Many of these unions are defining 
their identity anew, now that they are no longer forced into union with other groups who 
are not Baptist as they were under communism. Another aspect of emerging identity for 
Baptist unions in these countries is the conflict over who collaborated with the 
communists and whether the collaboration was necessary for the survival of the 
Christians or for personal power. Nevertheless these Baptists remind Oliver Baptists that 
they kept live Baptist expression of Christianity alive under conditions Christians in the 
West have not faced. Because of the differences in their experience European Baptists do 
not always undeistand or appreciate each other. However, as early as 1981 Dean 
Kirkwood noted that Baptists in the communist countries had much to teach their fellow 
believers in the West—that they were not only recipients of aid. but authoritative leaders 
in their own right. A relationship between Baptists in Europe characterized by mutual 
respect and sharing of resources instead of control by Western Europeans is still 
emerging. Pattnership between European Baptists and Baptists in North America is also 
emerging and includes struggles over the sanw issues. 

Albeit W.Wardin in Bapihis Aroundihe World: A Comprehensive Handbook 11995:8| 
illustrates the multinational and multiracial composition of Baptists. For example, his 
data demonstrated that 42 percent of Baptists are from the southern hemisphere and 58 
percent from the northern hemisphere. He also showed how Baptists outside of Britain 
and North America had increased from 4.5 percent in 1852 to 25 percent today. Wardin's 
data are necessaty to undeistand the identity issues within the Baptist family between 
foimer imperial powers and their former colonies or territories. 

In Africa, for example. Baptist mission-sending agencies had a history of cooperating 
with the colonial powers in whatever country they operated, and perpetuating the social 
stratification of the colonial system. The association of Baptists with COLONIALISM 
has led to many conflicts over tlveology. leadership, organizational stiuctuie. and the 
control of economic resources. African leaders argue that the financial power of the 
foreign mission agencies has hampered the development of African leaden, theology, 
and organizations that are authentically African tsee AFRICAN1NSTITLTED 
CHURCHES. AFRICAN THEOLOGY). Instead what has developed mirrors the groups 
that fund them and weakens the impact of Baptists in Africa. 

Statistics from live All Africa Baptist Fellowship indicate that in Africa there are over 
three million baptized believers in more than 17.000 Baptist churches composing foity- 
four Baptist conventions and unions in twenty-five countries. Each of these countries has 
its own socioeconomic, political context in which Baptists are seeking to minister. Such 
diversity means there is no one African perspective, but rather many perspectives as 
Africans minister to their own situation and develop theologies for communicating the 
Gospel. Pattnership with wealthier Baptists that would contribute to redistnbution of 
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economk resources under ihc leadership of African Baptists could make a momentous 
difference not only for the Baptists, but also for the circumstances in which they minister. 

Even in Asia and Latin America the issues of developing authentic leadership, 
theology, organizational structure, and economic resources exist. The struggle in these 
areas is not so much tied to colonialism as live need to be free from foreign influence. In 
Latin America, for example, the church tied to colonial power was die Catholic Church, 
not the Baptists or any oilier expression of evangelical Christianity. However. Baptist 
unwillingness to get involved in political or economic issues has hindered Baptist 
influence throughout Latin America as it has in Africa. Baptists are perceived as 
supporting the status quo and indigenous leaders are emerging who clearly see this 
behavior as inappropriate and ineffective in their contexts. 

In both Asian and Latin American countries Baptists have developed to the point that 
there are conflicts between the national leaders and missionsending agencies. The issues 
of developing national leadership, theology that communicates in the ministry context 
rather than mirroring live theology of live missionary from another context, and control of 
economic resources provided by partnership agencies are being worked out. In Asia and 
Latin America, as in Africa, there is tremendous national diversity and live need is critical 
for Baptists to develop leadership and theology in those distinct situations instead of 
imposing this structure from outside. 

Further evidence of the shift in global perspective is found in live view of historians 
that Baptist history needs a different focus. Historical surveys of the entire Baptist family 
need to be written from the perspectives of those to whom tl>e missionaries were sent. 
Through live twentieth century Baptist historical surveys generally were written from the 
perspective of British and North American Baptists and the missionaries they sent around 
the world. Telling the Baptist story in a more inclusive way that recognizes the 
contributions of all Baptist groups could broaden our understanding of what it means to 
be Baptist in vastly diverse contexts. Such a retelling could also point out why churches 
in some areas are growing whereas others appear to lie stagnant or dying as Baptists 
around the world seek to shape a global identity. 

Baptists have not always had a global identity. Through a shift in understanding of 
themselves as local churches to an identity as cooperating missionsending people. 
Baptists emerged around the world. Once again Baptists are in a time of identity 
transition. The ideal of partnership is one aspect of the emerging global Baptist identity. 
The ideal is not yet made concrete globally, although there arc different groups seeking to 
practice this ideal. Later historians will be able to look hack and analyze the identity that 
emerged front this shift. At this time Baptists know they are participating in a shift of 
identity from dividing the world into mission senders and mission receivers to a 
partnership of worldwide Baptist organizations working together to minister in diverse 
contexts. 

See also Africa: Baptism. Baptists: Baptists. Europe. Baptist Missions: Baptists. 
United States 
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PHYLLIS ROIXjERSON PLEASANTS 


BAPTISTS, UNITED STATES 


Baptists are the second largest religious denomination in the UNITED STATES. In 
Revolutionary-era America Baptists were a scattered and insignificant sect numbering 
less than 70.000. By the CIVIL WAR they had grown twelve times that large, and after 
World War I their rolls swelled to over seven million. By some estimates there are as 
many as 35 million Baptists currently in tl»e United States, which accounts for three- 
quaiters of all Baptists worldwide. There are more than fifty distinct Baptist bodies in the 
United States, but over 90 percent of them belong to congregations associated w ith the 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION (16 million). NATIONAL BAPTIST 
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CONVENTION USA <5 million). NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION OF 
AMERICA (3.5 million). National Missionary Baptist Convention of America <2.5 
million). PROGRESSIVE NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION (2.5 million). 
AMERICAN BAPTIST CHURCHES USA <1.4 million), or Baptist Bible Fellowship 
International (1.2 million). Although Baptists are known to be contentious and 
fissiparous. they nevertheless share an amazing consensus around a set of convictions and 
practices that includes simple hiblicism. eonvcrsional faith, believer’s BAPTISM, 
regenerate membership, gathered ECCLESIOLOGY. congregational POLITY, 
evangelical MISSIONS, soul liberty, and separation of CHURCH AND STATE. 


English Puritanism 

Baptist roots in America grew in the soil of colonial separatism. Tire "Pilgrim Church” 
that migrated from ENGLAND to Holland and eventually to America in 1620 was one 
prominent example. Before immigrating to Amsterdam they were pan of the 
congregation led by JOHN SMYTH, the original Baptist, before his "re-baptism." 
Transplanted PURITANISM provided a favorable theological climate for Baptist growth 
in the new world. Some that joined the movement came as convinced Baptists to 
America. These English Baptists were of two sorts: Partic ular Baptists who were oriented 
more toward Westminster CALVINISM and General Baptists who were somewhat 
inclined toward free-will ARMINIANISM. 

One of the early Puntan immigrants was ROGER WILLIAMS who arrived in 1631. 
Williams refused to officiate to “an unseparated people" who thought that they could 
walk a middle path not entirely in or out of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. He 
consequently left Boston. Massachusetts and served as a minister for live more 
independent congregations in Salem and Plymouth. His radical views soon caught the 
attention of the Massachusetts authorities. Williams was brought to trial before the 
General Court where he contended that their congregations were impure, their claim to 
the land was unclear, and their civil enforcement of religion was unfounded. He declared 
that civil magistrates have no business meddling "in matters of conscience and religion." 
When Williams was banished from Massachusetts in 1635 he fled "in the bitter winter 
season" to Narragansett Bay w here he purchased land from the Indians. He organized and 
secured a charter for tl>e colony of Rhode Island that guaranteed religious liberty for all 
people, including "Papists. Turks. Jews, and Atheists." and that established a "wall of 
separation between the garden of the chureh and the wilderness of the world." 

In 1639 Williams became converted to tire Baptist persuasion and was believer- 
baptized by Ezekiel Holliman who had been a member of the congregation in Salem. 
Williams helped to found tire First Baptist Chureh at Providence, but within a few months 
he lost confidence in his new community and became a Seeker. Nevertheless his 
conviction of soul liberty became prototypical, not only of Baptist identity, but of 
American spirituality, and live colonial experiment of Rhode Island gestured in the 
direction that was followed by American DEMOCRACY. 

Early Baptists met with much opposition from the established churches of New 
England because anyone that opposed infant baptism was regarded as an incendiary of 
the commonwealth- In 1651 John Clarke, the pastor of live Baptist congregation of 
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Newport. Rhode Island, and two associates were arrested for preaching at the home of a 
fellow Baptist in Massachusetts. Clarke and another paid fines, but their companion 
Obadiah Holmes refused and was given thirty lashes on Market Street in Boston. Holmes 
accepted his unishment as identification with Jesus, declaring: ''(I) am not ashamed of 
His sufferings, for by His stripes am 1 healed.” Likewise. Henry 1 Dunster was forced to 
resign as president of Harvard in 1654 because of his open declaration that infant baptism 
was without biblical warrant. Still Baptist growth continued in New England. The First 
Baptist Church of Boston was established in 1665. although Baptist services were not 
legally permitted in Boston until 1682. Tl»e Boston Church spread the message and 
provided visionary leadership for fellow strugglers throughout the region. 

The center of Baptist strength during the colonial period was in the mid-Atlantic 
region where, unlike New England, tlvere was no established church, attributed largely to 
the peaceable influence of the Quakers (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OFi who settled there. 
In 1688 a Baptist congregation was planted in Pennepek. just outside Philadelphia. Its 
pastor was Elias Reach, son of live English Baptist leader. Benjamin Reach. Baptist 
congregations soon began to spring up thioughout Pennsylvania and New Jersey. In 1707 
five churches joined together to form the Philadelphia Baptist Association, and in 1742 
the Association adopted as its statement of faith live Second London Confession of 
Particular Baptists. The addition of two articles that described the practices of hymn 
singing and the laying on of hands after baptism as ordinances of Christ brought General 
and Particular Baptists closer together. 

Baptists first appeared in the South in 1696, when a church from Rittery. Maine 
relocated to Charleston. South Carolina. By 1736 four new congregations were 
established in the colony. General Baptists came from England to southern Virginia by 
1700. but the congregations that survived were the result of missionary work in northern 
Virginia by Particular Baptists from Maryland between 1743 and 1756. Baptists spread to 
North Carolina through the preaching of Paul Palmer, a General Baptist, who between 
1727 and 1735 constituted three churches in Chowan. Camden, and Onslow counties. 
Although Particulars were more prominent in the New England and mid-Atlantic regions 
and Generals tended to be concentrated in the frontier of the South, colonial Baptists 
gradually became theological hybrids as congregations accommodated both types. 


American Evangelicalism 

The evangelical REVIVALS known as live Great Awakening Isce AW A REN INGSI 
swept through the American colonies, bringing new life and increased membership to 
Baptists. In 1700 there were less than twenty-five churches with fewer than 1.000 
members. By 1740 the number increased to sixty churches with a membership of just 
over 3,000. and before the turn of the century that grew to almost 1.000 churches with 
just under 70.000 members. Baptists in New England were live initial beneficiaries of the 
revivals, altltough the evangelical movement eventually spread to the middle and 
southern colonies (see EVANGELICALISM). Congregationalists who were receptive to 
CONVERSION theology were called "New Lights.” These churches were fertile soil for 
Baptist growth because many of them broke with the Congregationalists and became 
known as "Separate Baptists." Yet not all Baptists were enthusiastic about the revivals. 
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Regular Baptists were cautiously suspicious about evangelical emotionalism, whereas 
Separate Baptists embraced revival as "the surprising work of God." 

One of the key leaders of Separate Baptists in New England was ISAAC BACKUS, 
who began his ministiy in 1748 as pastor of a New Light Congregational church in 
Middleborough. Massachusetts. In 1756 Backus and the Middleborough congregation 
reached tlse conviction ’that truth limits church communion to believers, baptized upon 
profession of their own faith." They reorganized as a Baptist congregation, and Backus 
continued as the minister for fifty more years. Another important Separate Baptist leader 
was Hezekiah Smith, who like Backus led a group of New Light Congregationalists in 
Haverhill. Massachusetts to become Baptists. Although Smith continued as pastor of the 
church in Haverhill for over foiiy years, he spent much of his time in itinerate preaching, 
founding over thiiteen congregations and earning himself the title of "the Baptist 
(GEORGE) WH1TEFIELD." Smith was one of only a few educated Baptist pastors in 
America. As New England Baptists grew in number and status, they recognized that their 
churches would not he well served by "a common illiterate minister” and founded Rhode 
Island College (later Brown University! in 1761 with the hope of providing “a new 
succession of scholar ministers." 

The evangelical revivals had less of an effect on Baptists in the mid-Atlantic colonies, 
in pan because of the influence of the preexisting evangelical Calvinism of the 
Philadelphia Association and the insusceptibility of New Light Presbyterians to the 
Baptist vision. Yet Baptists in the region enjoyed gradual grow th. A well-educated and 
esteemed leader of the period was Morgan Edwards who served briefly as pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Philadelphia but spent most of his ministiy oiganizing Baptists 
for education and home mission work. Edwards became the first historian of American 
Baptists, compiling a comprehensive collection of Baptist sources. One of live most 
influential Baptist leaders of the region was John Gano whose twenty-six-year pastorate 
built live first Regular Baptist Church of New Yoik City into a thriving congregation of 
over 200 members. Gano's theological moderation and denominational cooperation made 
it possible for General. Six Principle. Regular, and Separate Baptists to work together. 

George Whitefleld made three tours through South Carolina in 1740. preaching on 
seventy-nine occasions, yet his reception among the Regular Baptists in the Charleston 
area was mixed. Isaac Chanler. pastor of the strict Calvinistic congregation at Ashley 
River, welcomed Whitefleld to his pulpit as did Oliver area Baptists, but Thomas 
Simmons, pastor of the First Baptist Church of Charleston, was cool to rev ival dramatics. 
Simmons's young successor. Oliver Hart, led the Charleston church and three others to 
foim the Charleston Association in 1751 after the pattern of the Philadelphia Association. 
The Charleston Association prov ided organizational stability and educational support for 
Baptists in live South. Hart’s thirty-year pastorate ended with the British occupation of 
1780. beginning a period of decline for Charleston-area Baptists. 

The most significant increases for Baptists in the South resulted from live work of live 
Separate Baptists led by Shubal Stearns and Daniel Marshall, who in the wake of the 
Whitefleld revivals came from Connecticut to North Carolina in 1755. Stearns and 
Marshall settled in the fast-growing area of Sandy Creek, which was located at the 
convergence of three busy southern trade routes. The meetings of the Sandy Creek Bap¬ 
tists were "noisy." characterized by emotionally charged preaching and worship. They 
represented the conversionoriented theology that was typical of the evangelical revivals. 
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Separate Baptists popularized the practice of the "evangelistic invitation." which 
occurred at the end of the sermon and called on sinners that “were anxiously inquiring the 
way of salvation, to come forward and kneel." Although earlier Baptists observed "two 
ordinances" (baptism and LORD'S SUPPER) or followed "six principles" (repentance. 
FAITH, baptism, laying on of hands. resurrection, and eternal judgment). Separates 
practiced “nine rites" (baptism. Lord's Supper, love feast, laying on of hands, foot 
washing, anointing tl>e sick, the right hand of fellowship, the kiss of charity, and 
dedicating children). 

The evangelical zeal of the Sandy Creek Church led to an increase in membership that 
rose to over 600. This rapid growth was attributed in no small measure to an 
Arminianized Calvinism, which stressed that saving GRACE depended as much on 
"preaching it up" as on "praying it down." Although some Baptists were "like mules that 
can't reproduce." the Sandy Creek Church was prolific. In just forty-two years they 
started seventeen congregations and called out 125 ministers. Because the call of God did 
not depend on—or even need to wait for—education. Separate preachers were quick to 
enter the fields that were "white unto harvest." Unlike lire Regulars. Separate Baptists 
allowed WOMEN to participate in leadership roles including PREACHING and 
exhorting, serving as deaconesses and eldresses (see DEACONESSES AND 
DEACONS), as well as assisting in baptizing and administering the Lord's Supper. The 
Sandy Creek Association was established in I75S. hut friction soon led to fraction as it 
split into three bodies for North Carolina. Virginia, and South Carolina, thus 
demonstrating the Baptist principle of church growth: "div ide and multiply." By the end 
of the eighteenth centuiy tensions gradually subsided as Regulars and Separates moved 
toward reconciliation. The result was tire formation of what in some places came to be 
called the "United Baptists" and anticipated the denominational unity that was to come. 


African Diaspora 

The slave trade brought those who had been believers "in the black gods of an old land" 
and "in the white gods of a new land" to a place where they became believers "in tire new 
Jerusalem" (Walker 1989). Black Baptist identity is mil rooted in a European 
consciousness but in an African one. It would be a mistake to explain the development of 
African American Baptists simply as an extension of Anglo Puritanism and American 
Evangelicalism. Tire African diaspora provided a context for what can only be described 
as a transformation of slave religion into a distinctively Africanized Christianity. 
European slave traders and colonial American slave owners initially resisted the 
conversion of Africans to Christianity. Only a few names of black members appear in the 
records of Baptist churches before 1750. As slaves were allowed by their masters to 
attend revival meetings, many embraced the faith among the Baptists. In the second half 
of the eighteenth century black converts were regularly received into predominantly 
white congregations. By some estimates in 1790 enslaved Africans may have constituted 
as much as 40 percent of the membership among Baptist churches in the South. In 
colonial South Carolina where slaves were a majority of the general population, blacks 
outnumbered whites in some churches. The First Baptist Church of Charleston, for 
example, reported in 17% that most of its 248 members were black. 
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Before 1800 there were at least ten independent black Baptist congregations in the 
South. The earliest of these “chattel churches" was organized near Savannah. Georgia 
between 1773 and 1778. Tire pastor was George Leile. a slave who was convened in the 
predominately white Buckhead Creek Baptist Church in Burke County. Georgia and 
ordained for missionary work on the surrounding plantations. After the British withdrew 
from Savannah in 1782. the church disbanded. Leile and a few of the freed slaves decided 
to go to Jamaica. Some of the congregation followed DAVID GEORGE, another leader, 
first to Nova Scotia and then to SIERRA LEONE. A third group went with Jesse Galphin 
to Augusta. Georgia, where they established an independent Baptist congregation. The 
remnant formed the First African Church of Savannah in 1788 led by one of Liele's 
converts. Andrew Bryan. In 1802 when the membership had grown to over 700. the 
Second African Baptist Church of Savannah was formed. During the same time 
independent black Baptist congregations were established througliout Virginia, in 
Williamsburg. Petersburg, Norfolk, and Charles City. The first independent black Baptist 
congregation in the North was Joy Baptist Church in Boston. Massachusetts, organized in 
1805. and was soon followed by churches in New York. Pennsylvania. New Jersey, and 
Illinois. 

That blacks and whites came to share a social and spiritual ethos united by a common 
evangelical faith and practice is clear, as are the reasons African slaves were attracted to 
the Baptist movement. Conversion theology conveyed the welcome theme of equality for 
each and all. The liberating news of salvation tapped into the deep longing for freedom. 
Congregational polity afforded black churches self-deteimination in a white culture that 
controlled all other social institu lions. Evangelical theology was accessible to educated 
and uneducated alike. The lack of fomial requirements for ordination allowed 
congregations to meet leadership needs by calling and ordaining their own ministers. Yet 
the appeal was more existential than doctrinal. For many the gospel became a 
revolutionary manifesto. Enslaved Africans living as wayfaring strangers resonated with 
the biblical story of redemption and deliverance. Their suffering and oppression were 
transformed by the apocaly ptic vision of God’s inexorable justice, calling into question 
the enlistment of Scripture to underwrite the institutions of SLAVERY and oppression. 
Not all followed live example of the militant Baptist preacher Nat Turner who led the 
slave revolt of 1831 "with the words of the prophets ringing in his ears." but for black 
preachers the gospel was as a subversive story. Judgment day was coming when the 
world would be turned upside down and everyone would answer for his or her deeds (see 
SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). 

Slave religion among blaek Baptists resulted in a transformation of the Christian story 
in light of the history and experience of enslaved Africans in America. What is more, it 
became the means for a transmigration of tlse spirituality that African slaves brought with 
them to Americx The emotional enthusiasm fostered in the praise gatherings allowed for 
a fragmentary expression of their ancestral faith. Worship for black Baptists was a free 
and spontaneous celebration involving the whole person—body and soul. This distinctive 
spirituality found expression in the music of the black church: spirituals, gospel, and soul. 
Pleaching depended not only on a simple biblicism but on a prophetic imagination. As 
promised, in live last days God was pouring out the Spirit, inspiring the young to sec 
visions and the old to dream. The confluence of these streams coming from American 
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evangelicalism and ihe African diaspora gave binh to a Baptist identity that is uniquely 
African American. 


Democratic Populism 

It has been suggested that if historians were to ask who was responsible for religious 
liberty in America, their answer would be "JAMES MADISON." hut if the question 
could be put to Madison he might very likely reply "John Lcland and the Baptists." It is 
widely recognized that from their beginnings Baptists were tireless advocates of soul 
liberty and a disestablished church. What is less well known is how these Baptist 
convictions became instantiated in the constitutional guarantees of religious freedom and 
the separation of church and state. New England Baptists resisted the taxation system that 
supported the Congregational churches, by foiming a “grievance committee" chaired by 
Isaac Backus to voice their protest. They even lobbied delegates to the First Continental 
Congress in 1774. calling for the separation of church and state. The Massachusetts 
delegation agreed to look into the matter more fully: however, John Adams remarked that 
it would be more realistic to expeci a change in the solar system than for Massachusetts 
to give up an established church. The planets continued to run their courses, but 
Massachusetts disestablished its church in 1833. 

Baptists in Virginia began a petition campaign in 1770 to live House of Burgesses (the 
colonial legislature of Virginia), calling for relief from harassment and restrictions on 
Baptists and other dissenters. It was not uncommon for their ministers to be imprisoned, 
fined, or Iseaten with legal sanction as purveyors of "vile, pernicious, abhorrible. 
detestable, abominable, diabolical doctrines." By 1775 Baptists were demanding 
complete religious liberty. Their effoits gained a positive hearing from governor 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, who in 1777 wrote and proposed a bill to the Virginia 
legislature that would have disestablished the Protestant Episcopal Church and piovided 
religious freedom for all. Tlw legislation was viewed as too radical and failed to gain 
approval, but it paved tl>e way for future gains. The leader in the Baptist battle for 
religious freedom in Virginia was John Lcland. a fierce advocate foi the disestablishment 
of the church from the state. Leland fused the conviction of religious liberty with the 
theory of natural rights thus enabling Baptists and deists (see DEISM) to join forces in 
abolishing the vestiges of an established church and instituting the guarantees of religious 
liberty. With Baptist backing. Jefferson's bill for religious freedom became Virginia law 
in 1786. 

When a new federal constitution was drafted by Congress and sent to the states for 
approval. Virginia Baptists under Ireland's leadership voiced their appiehension that the 
document failed to sufficiently secure the liberty of conscience. They planned to wort; 
against its ratification and to suppoii Madison's opponent for election to the Virginia 
constitutional convention of 1788. Concerned that live new constitution was in jeopardy 
and that he might not be elected. Madison sought out a conversation w ith "the Baptist 
preacher." The meeting according to one account took place under 'Ihe swinging limbs of 
a lonely oak” in Orange County. Virginia. After some time, reassured that further 
protections of religious libeity would be forthcoming. Ireland reportedly declared. "Mr. 
Madison. I will vote for you." With live suppoii of the Baptists fimtly behind him 
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Madison was elected, and ihe constitution was ratified in Virginia by a narrow margin of 
only ten votes. In 1789 Madison introduced the BILL OF RIGHTS, which contained the 
promised provision that "Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof." 

After fourteen years in Virginia. Leland returned in 1791 to his native Massachusetts 
where Ire continued to preach and for two terms served in the state legislature. He gained 
national notoriety when on New Year’s Day in 1802 he presented a 1.235-pound 
"Mammoth Cheese” to President Jefferson as a gift from the citizens of Cheshire. 
Massachusetts. That same day Jefferson sent a letter to tire Danbury Baptist Association 
of Connecticut in which he described the first amendment as "building a wall of 
separation between church and state.” Two days later Leland preached a sermon with 
overtones of political messianism at the Sunday service in Congress. His text was 
"Behold, a greater than Solomon is here." which Ireland applied to Jefferson, who sat in 
the congregation, rather than to Jesus. Leland was not one to withlrold extravagant 
rhetoric, describing the presidency as America’s "greatest ottoil” occupied by Jefferson 
who is its "brightest orb.” 

With the passing of the eighteenth century a milieu of Iromogeneous ecclesiastical 
authority was replaced by a context of pluralistic popular religion, but the 
democratization of Christianity in America was less a nutter of religion exercising 
influence over politics and more about the church becoming the embodiment of popular 
culture. America was on the verge of becoming "a Christian nation." No group 
epitomized this newly democratized Christianity better than the Baptists, who opposed 
government establishment of religion but enjoyed the privileges of grassroots support, 
and populist religion had no greater champion than "live cheesemonger" preacher John 
Ireland. 


Denominational I'nillcation 

Baptists first organized at a national level on May 18. 1814. Thirty-three delegates 
assembled at the First Baptist Church of Philadelphia to form the General Missionary 
Convention of live Baptist Denomination in the United States for Foreign Missions. The 
vision of Baptists united in missions began with Luther Rice who pledged to Ann and 
Adoniram Judson that lie would enlist support for their mission work in Burma (see 
JUDSON FAMILY). The Triennial Convention las it came to be called) adopted foreign 
missions as their cause. By the second meeting in 1817 the convention expanded its 
commitment to include home missions for the growing American West (see MISSIONS. 
NORTH AMERICANi and theological education with tike founding of Columbian 
College (later George Washington University). 

The vision in live early years favored a convention pattern in which membership would 
consist of churches that sent contributions and delegates to a central organization that in 
turn carried out the ministries of tl»e convention. Francis Wayland. however, live president 
of Brown University and a key Baptist leader, changed his mind and began to advocate 
for a society organization in which membership would be based on the voluntary 
financial contribution of individuals. At die 1826 nveting of live Triennial Convention 
delegates voted to return to a society method with foreign missions as the single 
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benevolence. By so doing. Wayland argued, they were preserving "the absolute 
independence of lire churches" and "lire inviolability of the individual conscience." 

As Wayland exemplifies, some of the resistance to denominational unity had its source 
in American INDIVIDUALISM. Others branded these “new fangled" ideas as unbiblical 
and called for tire reliance on God's sovereignty in communicating tire gospel. "Jonah 
wasn’t sent to Nineveh by a society." argued Daniel Parker. Still others questioned tire 
motives of missionaries. John Taylor eallcd Luther Rice "a modern Tet/el" and said that 
missionaries "love money like a horse leech loves blood." In tire end missionary theology 
prevailed, and the antimissionary movement that became known as the PRIMITIVE 
BAPTISTS diminished. The Baptist General Tract Society I later the American Baptist 
Publication Society) was formed in 1824. and the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society was established in 1832. thus pioviding support for Baptist wort: in foreign 
missions, home missions, and Christian education. 

In the beginning the Triennial Convention managed to avoid tire issue of slavery, even 
electing Richard Furman, an ardent proslavery advocate from South Carolina, as the first 
president. Many southerners agreed with Furman that "the right of holding slaves is 
clearly established in the Holy Scriptures." although there was a strong antislavery 
movement in Kentucky led by David Barrow. Among Baptists in tire North abolitionist 
sentiments grew as the American Baptist Anti-Slavery Convention gained suppoit. In an 
effort to avert a conflict the Triennial Convention adopted a neutrality statement at the 
1841 meeting, but in 1844. when it became clear that no slaveholders would be appointed 
as missionaries, a call was issued for "a consultative gathering" of Baptists in the South. 
The Southern Baptist Convention was formed the next year in Augusta. Georgia as a 
multipurpose convention that initially included Foreign and Home Mission Boaids with 
the addition of a Sunday School Board in 1891. Long after the CIVIL WAR was over. 
Southern Baptists remained deeply committed to its "noble cause." clinging to the belief 
that what tire Cont'edcr-aey had failed to establish with its armies would ultimately 
triumph through the Christianized culture of the South. 

African American Baptists were frustrated by the racism that excluded them from the 
two predominantly white denominations. The racism of Southern Baptists was oven. The 
racism of Northern Baptists was mote subtle. Yet neither fellowshtp welcomed them as 
equals. Numerous state and regional black Baptist bodies were formed after the Civil 
War. but three anticipated the dream of a national denomination. W.W.Collcy. who for a 
time served as a missionary in Africa, prepared the way by forming the Foreign Mission 
Baptist Convention in 1880. The American National Baptist Convention was organized 
six years later for the purpose of home missions, and in 1893 the Baptist National 
Education Convention was established. With the consolidation of these three groups in 
1895 and the formation of the National Baptist Convention in Atlanta. Georgia the dream 
of denominational unity became a reality. 


Contentious Fragmentation 

In 1850 there were fewer than one million Baptists in the United States. By 1922 Baptists 
grew to over eight million. Denominationalism provided structure for that growth. Yet at 
the same time Baptists became increasingly fragmented. In the mid-nineteenth century 
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the shrill voices of Landmarkism began asserting that Baptist churches were the only true 
churches anil had existed in unbroken succession sinee the days of the Apostles. 
Landmurkers argued that only believer’s baptism by immersion in a Baptist church was 
valid and that participation in tire Lord's Supper was to be limited to members of the 
local congregation that administered it. Land marxism had little effect on Northern 
Baptists, but it remained a divisive force and an inuptive threat to the unity of the 
Southern Baptist Convention even after the splintering off of several Landmark groups at 
the turn of the century. Tire most prominent of these offshoots are the American Baptist 
Association and the Baptist Missionaty Association. The intluence of Landmarkism 
among Southern Baptists is evident in their strong emphasis on local church autonomy 
(often to the exclusion of the church universal) and their ecumenical suspicion that kept 
them from joining either the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES or the NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (unlike American and National Baptists who arc 
paiticipating members in tire ecumenical movement). 

The hard-won unity of National Baptists was short lived. The first split came in 1897 
when a group expressing a desire to retain ties with white Baptists withdrew and 
organized the Lott Carey Foreign Mission Convention. Disagreements over the 
denominational publishing house and the adoption of a charter resulted in another schism 
that led to the formation of the National Baptist Convention of America in 1915. A third 
major division arose in the midst of the CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT. Those that 
favored social activism and denominational reform joined New York pastor Gardner 
C.Taylor in establishing the Progressive National Baptist Convention in 1961. The 
National Missionary Baptist Convention of America is lire result of a separation in 1988 
from live National Baptist Convention of America, ironically by those that supported the 
independence of the denominational publishing board. 

Perhaps the most fractious and factious controversy is “the Battle for lire Bible." 
Among Northern Baptists it lasted for three decades. Before the 1920 meeting of the 
Northern Baptists there was a large preconvention rally. Curtis Lee Laws described the 
assembly as tiue believers “who still cling to the great fundamentals and mean to do 
battle royal" for tire faith. The "fundamentalists" went on the attack against 
MODERNISM and liberalism in the SEMINARIES and on the mission field (sec 
LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM I. A militant fundamentalist group 
separated in 1932 to form the GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF REGULAR BAPTISTS. 
A more moderate group remained in the Northern Baptisi Convention until 1947 when 
they organized the Conservative Baptists of America. 

The Battle over the BIBLE was more protracted among Southern Baptists. They 
averted schism in the 1920s by affirming a confession of faith. Under the leadership of 
J.Frank Norris, in 1932 frustrated fundamentalists organized what became tire World 
Baptist Fellow ship. In 1950 a breakaway group separated from Norris's autocratic control 
and founded tire Baptist Bible Fellowship, w hich fifty years later counted over a million 
members. Controversy among Southern Baptists again erupted with the publication of 
The Message of Genesis in 1961 by Ralph Elliot, a professor at Midwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. K.Owen White, a fundamentalist pastor from Houston. Texas 
pronounced biblical criticism to be poisonous and warned of “death in the pot" being 
cooked up in the seminaries. Elliot was dismissed from his teaching position, and the 
Convention revised The Baptist Faith and Message in 1963. but the controversy raged on. 
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It broke out again when G.Henton Davies suggested in the Brtnubnan Bible Commentary 
that God might not have commanded Abraham to kill Isaac. The Convention voted in 
1970 to have the Genesis commentary rewritten. 

The final Battle for the Bible was fought in the 1980s when messengers elected a 
succession of presidents who reformed the Southern Baptist Convention accoiding to the 
theology of BIBLICAL INERRANCY. Moderates weie forced out or left. The 
Cooperative Baptist Fellowship was organised in 1991 as an alternative mission society 
and leadership network. With the issue of the Bible settled, more Baptist Battles loom cm 
the horizon: GENDER roles, ministerial AUTHORITY. WORSHIP Styles. ABORTION. 
HOMOSEXUALITY, resurgent Calvinism, insurgent PENTECOSTALISM. and both 
ecumenical and intradenominationa! relations. As JOHN BUNY.AN once observed. 
Baptists are “a tuibulent. seditious, and factious people.” which suggests that when it 
comes to Baptist life, “the mote things change, the more they seem to stay the same.** 
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CURTIS W.FREEMAN 


BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE 


Fomied in London in 1905. ilw Baptist World Alliance (BWA) is the world confessional 
body that links BAPTISTS from around the world. It is a fellowship of Baptist unions 
and conventions in over 200 countries with a membership of more than 44 million 
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baptized believers and a community of approximately 110 million people. Its main aims 
are to enable international fellowship between Baptists: to support their wort: and 
witness, especially in those parts of the woild where they experience particular 
difficulties: and to represent their concerns, especially in the areas of mission, 
humanitarian aid. and human rights. 

Baptist ccclesiology sees the local congregation as the primary manifestation of the 
church of Jesus Christ, with regional and national unions resulting from fellowship and 
joint action between such local churches. Similarly, the BWA provides an international 
means whereby national unions, and individuals and churches within them, are able to 
enjoy Christian fellowship, support and encourage one another in Baptist witness, and 
engage in strategic reflection and cooperation. 

The work of the alliance is advanced through: 

1. a quinquennial congress, which draws thousands of representatives and individual 
participants and meets for WORSHIP, fellowship, and the presentation of Baptist life 
and concerns from different continents and contexts. 

2 . the annual general council composed of representatives of the member unions and 
conventions, which conducts the regular business of the alliance. 

3. a general secretary and a small executive staff based at the alliance's headquarters in 
the United States, together w ith the regional executive secretaries who support live 

w ork of the six regional (continental I Baptist bodies. 

4. a president and a number of honorary vice presidents from live regions who represent 
the alliance both within its constituent churches and before other churches, secular 
agencies, and governments. 

5. the many volunteer participants who participate in the w ork of the alliance and 
represent it. 

Although three quarters of the membership of BWA is to he found in the UNITED 
STATES, the meetings and focus of the alliance have a clear international identity. 
Although expressing a considerable diversity of cultural and theological outlook, the 
alliance represents the core concerns of Baptists, especially in live areas of fellowship. 
EVANGELISM, and religious freedom. 

See also Baptist Family; Baptists. United States; Baptists. Global 
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THE BARMEN DECLARATION 


In May of 19.VI. in Banncn. GERMANY, a now synod of evangelical tProtestanu 
churches was formed, uniting Lutheran. Reformed, and United Churches that, on the 
basis of the traditional confessions of Protestantism, were in opposition to the State 
< Reich I Church that supported and was supported by the Nazi regime. This Synod of tire 
Confessing German Evangelical Churches adopted a Theological Declaration 
(Erkltinuig). which set forth theological notions that would be the basis of their unity and 
their opposition. It proved to be one of the most significant church documents of the 
twentieth century. 


The Situation 

After the rise to power of National Socialism in Germany, a struggle for the control of the 
evangelical church began and in July 1933 reached a critical juncture. As head of the 
Nazi party. Adolph Hitler <1889-1945) called for a nationwide church election to 
establish a new National <Reich) Evangelical Church, uniting all Evangelical churches 
under a single Reich bishop subject to slate control. A movement within the church. '’The 
Faith Movement of German Christians." supported Hitler’s efforts, and with the help of 
the Nazi party won the election and gained control of the new church. The goal of the 
GERMAN CHRISTIANS was to effect a coordination ( Gleichschaliung) of the new 
church with the new Nazi state. Along with most Germans, the German Christians 
realized that the Fiihrei was leading Germany out of live depths and despair of the 
postwar 1920s into a new world of promise and national fulfillment. They found in this 
present "German hour." and especially in tire leadership of the Filhrer. a providential 
blessing of the Creator, and a corresponding call to the church, in obedience to the 
command and law of God. to support and unite with the new Germany. According to the 
seventh guideline of the Faith Movement of German Christians. Christians should "see in 
race, in the people (Volksiuml and nation a divine ordering for our lives which, according 
to God's law. the church must be concerned to uphold." A leading theologian. Paul 
Althaus. wrote that "the church lives by the grace of Jesus Christ, but as a Christian 
community of its German people, it also lives by the grace of history, by virtue of which 
God calls his people, raises them up. and awakens its heroes to deliver them from their 
distress." 


The Barmen Synod 

These events and this thinking led to the rise of a confessional movement in the 
Evangelical Church, which claimed that tire Reich church was in fact both 
unconstitutional and heretical because it did not recognize the sole authority of the 
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Gospel of Christ as interpreted by the confessions of the churches. In October 19.33 the 
government applied the infamous “Aryan paragraph" to the church, pieventing Christian 
Jews from serving as pastors or holding any church office. This interference in church 
affairs led resisting pastors to form tire "Pastors" Emergency Defense League." under the 
leadership of Pastor MARTIN NIEMOU.ER. to defend and support pastors who were 
victims of this edict. In November 1933 the German Christians held a meeting in the 
huge Beilin Sport Palace to enlist open support for the Aryan clause by calling for the 
liberating of tike church from all things Jewish, including the Old Testament and the 
“Rabbi Paul." This action, along with the increasing co-option of the state church by tire 
Nazis and the intensification of punitive measures against tire pastors of tire Defense 
League, made it necessary for resisting churches, which sought to he guided by their 
confessions rather than edicts of tire state, to unite, to become a truly "confessing" 
chureh. Thus on May 29-31. in an exceptional show of unity that brought together 
Lutheran. Reformed, and United Protestant churches, a national synod. The Confessing 
Synod of the German Evangelical Church, was convened in Batmen. A Theological 
Commission composed of Lutherans Thomas Breit as moderator and Hans Asntussen as 
secretary, and the Reformed Bonir professor KARL BARTH, was formed to present to 
the synod a theological declaration that would address tire issues the churches were 
facing and around which they could unite. 


The Preparation and Presentation of the Declaration 

The meeting concluded w hen Asntussen presented and the synod adopted a "Theological 
Declaration” (Theilogische ErkliJriing). drafted chiefly by Barth. As a theological 
document it was intended to counter German Christian theology and to establish the 
CONFESSING CHURCH as the authentic Evangelical Church of Germany, not to bring 
about the dissolution of tike Reich church hut to restore it to its constitutional basis. The 
statement was received by the delegates "with thanks to God" and with certainty "in their 
belief that a common word had been put in their mouth." However, before it was finally 
accepted, the declaration was seriously debated and went through a number of drafts. The 
result was a successful compromise between Lutheran and Reformed concerns. 
Lutherans, concerned to maintain their confessional integrity, insisted that tike declaration 
not be received as a new confession establishing a new church. On the other hand, the 
declaration, or the Barmen "Confession” as it came to be known, did have the effect of 
establishing tike Confessing Church as the authentic Evangelical Church of Germany vis- 
4-vis what was judged to be the unconstitutional and heretical Reich Church. In addition. 
Lutherans were committed to the two kingdoms doctrine, which had the effect of 
separating the word of God as revealed in the gospel of Christ from the law of tire creator 
as manifest in the present-day political reality of Germany. This perspective was reflected 
especially in tire fact that the declaration makes no reference to the Jewish question, 
which was judged to be a political matter of the law. and not an ecclesial issue of the 
gospel. On the other hand, tire Reformed emphasis on the kingship of Christ over both 
church and state is reflected especially in the first thesis, which states that Jesus Christ is 
the only Word that the church must hear, as well as in tire fifth thesis, which speaks of tire 
"power of the Word by which God upholds all things.” 
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The fust thesis. the key to the eniiic declaration. makes it evident that the controversy 
with tire German Christians is ptimanly theological, and only inditectly political, when it 
states that Jesus Christ, not present-day powers, people, or ideologies, is live only Word 
that the Church has to hear. Subsequent theses set forth the important implications of this 
first thesis. The second concerns the Chiistian life, insisting that Christians must know 
themselves not only to be forgiven by Christ, but also as totally claimed by him for "free 
and grateful service." The third and fouith theses, on the form and calling of the church, 
reject the proposition that its external form might be determined by something or 
someone other than its head. Jesus Christ. In particular, the fourth thesis rejects tire notion 
that leadeiship in tire church could be determined by the prevailing political model, that 
is. the "leadership principle" (Fliehrerprinzlp ). To the contrary, in the last analysis 
leadership in the church belongs to the congregation. 

The fifth thesis has to do with the relationship of the church to the political order, 
recognizing the patticular calling of both church and state, rejecting any confusion of the 
two realms, but also insisting that the church is called by God to remind the state of its 
responsibility to God's kingdom and justice. 

The sixth thesis provoked little discussion. Summarizing tire message of the 
declaration as a call to the church "to deliver to all people the message of the free grace 
of God through semion and sacrament." it claims to be nothing mote or less than a 
faithful exposition of the confessions on which tire churches stand, particularly the 
Lutheran. 

For Lutherans the purpose of the declaration was to help the churches maintain their 
confessional integrity and freedom from state control: for Barth and many in the 
Reformed tradition, its purpose was to facilitate a reformation of the church by bringing it 
hack to that one Word it has to hear. Consequently, with the end of tire war and the 
reestablishment of tire church. Lutherans had no more need for tire Barmen Declaration, 
whereas primarily for churches in the Refoimed tradition in Germany and throughout the 
world it continues to function as a new confession. In 1967 it was added to the Book of 
Confessions of the Presbyterian Church in tire United Stales, it also served as a "Symbol 
of Contemporary Liberation" in the South African struggle against apartheid. For some, 
notably the I .other an church, it belongs to history: for others it is a living document, on 
the one hand calling the church to be its orthodox self, or on the other hand, calling the 
church to promising and prophetic service of tire world. 


The Text of the Barmen Declaration 

In view of tire "German Christians" and of the present Reich Church Administration, 
which are ravaging the Church and at the same time also shattering tire unity of tire 
German Evangelical Church, we confess the following evangelical truths: 

1. Jesus Christ, as he is attested to us in Holy Scripture, is the one Word of God w hom we 
have to hear, and whom we have to trust and obey in life and in death. 

We reject the false doctrine that the Church could and should recognize as a 
source of its proclamation, beyond and besides this one Word of God. yet other 
events, powers, historic figures and truths as God's revelation. 
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2. As Jesus Christ is God’s comforting pronounce mem of the forgiveness of all our sins, 
so. with equal seriousness, he is also God's vigorous announcement of his claim upon 
our whole life. Through him lire re comes to us joyful liberation from the godless ties 
of this world for free, grateful service to his creatures. 

We reject the false doctrine that there could be areas of our life in w hich we 
would not belong to Jesus Christ but to other lords, areas in which we would not 
need justification and sanctification through him. 

3. The Christian Church is live community of brethren in which, in Word and sacrament, 
through the Holy Spirit. Jesus Christ acts in the present as Lord. With both its faith 
and its obedience, w ith both its message and its order, it has to testify in the midst of 
the sinful world, as the Church of pardoned sinners, that it belongs to him alone and 
lives and may live by his comfort and under his direction alone, in expectation of his 
appearing. 

We reject the false doctrine that the Chureh could have permission to hand over 
live form of its message and of its older to whatever it itself might wish or to the 
vicissitudes of the prevailing ideological and political convictions of the day. 

4. The various offices in the Church do not provide a basis for some to exercise authority 
over others but for the ministry (lit., "service") with which the whole community has 
been entrusted and charged to be carried out. 

We reject the false doctrine that, apait from this ministry, the Church could, and 
could have permission to. give itself or allow itself to be given special leaders 
IFiihrerl vested w ith ruling authority. 

5. Scripture tells us that by divine appointment the State, in this still unredeemed world in 
which also the Church is situated, has the task of maintaining justice and peace, as far 
as human discernment and human ability make this possible, by means of live threat 
and use of force. The Church acknowledges with gratitude and reverence toward God 
the benefit of this, his appointment. It calls to mind the Dominion IRtuh/ of God. 
God's commandment and justice, and thereby the responsibility of those who rule and 
those who are ruled. It trusts and obeys the pow er of the Word, by which God upholds 
all things. 

We reject the false doctrine that beyond its special commission the State should 
and could become the sole and total order of human life and so fulfill the vocation 
of the Chureh as well. 

We reject the false doctrine that beyond its special commission the Chureh should 
and could take on the nature, tasks and dignity which belong to the State and thus 
become itself an organ of the State. 

6. The Church's commission, which is the foundation of its freedom, consists in this: in 
Christ's stead, and so in the service of his own word and work, to deliver all people, 
through preaching and sacrament. tl»e message of tl»e free grace of God. 

We reject the false doctrine that with human vainglory the Chureh could place the 
w ord and work of the Lord in the service of self-chosen desires, purposes and 
plans. 

The Confessing Synod of the German Evangelical Church declares that it sees in 
tl>e acknowledgment of these truths and in the rejection of these errors the 
indispensable theological basis of the German Evangelical Church as a 
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confederation of Confessing Churches. It calls upon all who can stand in 
solidarity with its Declaration to be mindful of these theological findings in all 
tlnrit decisions concerning Church and State. It appeals to all concerned to return 
to unity in faith, hope, and love. 
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BARNES, ROBERT (c. 1495-1540) 


English theologian. Bames was boin ai Lynne, and studied at the Austin Friars. 
Cambridge. and the University of Louvain, receiving his D.D. from Cambridge. Named 
prior of his house, he was converted by Thomas Bilney to reformed German beliefs. 
Barnes discussed German THEOLOGY at the White Hoise Inn. and on Christmas Eve 
1525 he preached against ecclesiastical abuses in a heterodox sermon mixing gospel 
reverence with criticism of episcopal worldliness. Charged by Cardinal Thomas Wolscy 
and four bishops with twenty-five heresies. Bames refused recantation initially, but 
finally abjured on the advice of Stephen Gardiner. Wolscy’s secretary, to avoid being 
burned. Imprisoned for six months, he was caught distributing a copy of WILLIAM 
TYNDALES Bible while under house airest. Wolsey ordered him burned. Forewarned. 
Barises staged his '‘suicide'' before fleeing ENGLAND. 

Beftiended at Wittenberg, he published a summary of the AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION. Senienciae <I530|. and a Siipptuailon it> King Henry VIII (1531). an 
antiepiscopul work urging a national CHURCH in which FAITH alone justified. He later 
accommodated live importance of works in a covenanted society, a Bucerian piinciple 
(see MARTIN BUCER) reflected in English PURITANISM. 

In 1531 Baines canied MARTIN LUTHER'S disapproving letter on HENRY VHI s 
divorce to England. Henry, contemplating an alliance with the League of Schmalkald (see 
SCHMALKALDIC LEAGUE), let THOMAS CROMWELL appoint Barnes a 
representative to Luth eran courts. He matiiculated at W'ittenbeig (June 1533). Appointed 
royal chaplain (summer 1535). Baines promoted Lutheran theology, hoping to 
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accommodate royal policy where possible. After 1538. when religious negotiations 
between GERMANY and England failed. Barnes's influence at court crumbled. 
Cromwell's fall. Henry Vlll's divorce from Anne of Cleves. and a new non-Gorman 
foreign policy led to his attainder by Parliament and burning at Smithfield in the summer 
of 1540. 

Barnes Irclped prepare England for the adoption of a LITURGY and DOCTRINE 
undei archbishop THOMAS CRANMER. still reflected in the BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER <1549). that had many Lutheran elements. 

See also Bible: Bible Translation. Lutheranism: Tyndale. William 
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BARBARA SHER TINSLEY 


BARTH, HEINRICH (1890-1965) 


Swiss philosopher and theologian. Barth was bron on February 3. 1890 in Berne, younger 
brother of the Protestant theologian KARL BARTH. He obtained his Ph.D. in 1913 with 
a dissertation on Descartes, and front 1918 he taught at the Halt ere Tiichiersehule (high 
school for girls) in Basel. In 1920 Barth qualified as a lecturer at the faculty of 
philosophy at the University of Basel w ith his study Die Seele in tier Philosophic Platons 
(Tubingen 1921). from then working first as an outside lecturer and from 1928 as a 
professor in Basel. There he died on May 22. 1965. 

The woik of Heinrich Barth lent great momentum to the early "dialectic theology." 
Beginning with Marburg New Kantianism. Barth moved toward Christian existential 
philosophy and on this basis sought to mediate between the philosophies of Plato and 
IMMANUEL KANT. His studies “Gotteserkcnntnis" ("Knowledge of God") I Basel 
1919) and Das PriMem ties Urspmngs in tier plaionischen Philosophic (Munich 1921) 
are exemplary for this mediation attempt. It was from Maitiurg New Kantianism that 
Barth took live concept of ''origin'' (Urspring/. The meaning of "origin" is determined as 
the ability to think, in that thinking is declared (Isc sole creative principle of being. Barth 
identifies this teim "origin" with live highest Platonic concept, the concept of good. 
Because the origin of all existence cannot be located in the created world, this origin must 
be transcendental and separated from the visible world. Thus the New Kantian 
understanding of “origin" is identified in the works of Heinrich Barth with live Platonic 
concept as a creative principle. This mediation attempt had a significant influence on Karl 
Barth. The identification based on ideas of Heinrieh Barth is apparent in Karl Baith's 
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interpretation of God as the "origin." w hich in transcendence contrasts to tire created 
world, in the second edition of his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 

The proximity of Heinrich Barth's woifcs to early dialectic theology in terms of 
content was lost over the years. However, throughout his life. Barth remained a critical 
observer of the theological works of his brother Karl and also extensively criticized 
existential philosophy and its influence. 

Set also Neo-Orthodoxy: Theology: Theology. Twentieth-Century 
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ANDREAS MOHUNG 


BARTH, KARL (1886-1968) 


Swiss theologian. Barth came from a long line of clergy on both his mother’s and father's 
sides: he seemed destined to he a theologian. His father Fritz was a Reformed pastor of a 
moderate, evangelical cast: his mother Anna was a pastor's wife of some influence and 
descended from distinguished pastors. Kail Barth himself became one of the dominant 
Protestant theologians since tlse REFORMATION. 


Personal Characteristics and Early Liberalism 

Karl Barth was at heart a Basler. He was born in Basel. SWITZERLAND, the eldest of 
five children, and he relished his time there, free from lire conventionalism and stuffiness 
he saw embedded in much Swiss society. This was something of a lifelong theme with 
Barth: although a deeply devout, orthodox theologian. Barth was no conventional 
churchman. He favored the play ful, sometimes bohemian face of the Swiss character. He 
was the enemy of all pretension. 

Barth was also a serious theologian and a serious and courageous pastor. A second 
theme of his life was the search for a calling worthy of the dedication of a whole life. 
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Beginning in his university days Baiih hinged 10 join the avant-garde movement of 
German theological faculties: academic Liberalism (see LIBERAL. PROTESTANTISM 
AND LIBERALISM). Later, in Berlin. Barth was captivated by the great historian of 
Christian DOCTRINE. ADOI.F VON HARNACK. Barth soon moved to the theology 
faculty at Marburg and became a ready disciple of the leading theological liberal. 
Wilhelm Herrmann. From him he learned a Christian piety stripped of all metaphysics 
and utterly dependent on the miracle of faith. Although Barth’s views shifted later in his 
life, his tutelage under Harnaek and Herrmann remained a major intluence. 

Like many intellectuals in prewar GERM ANY. Barth participated in the IMMANUEL 
KANT revival, which was especially vigorous at Marburg. Certain elements of Kant’s 
critical philosophy would survive all revolutions in Barth’s theology. So too. Barth would 
never lose his love of history, awakened by Harnaek. The major work of Barth’s 
maturity, the Church Dogmatics (four volumes in twelve parts. 1932-1968) is studded 
with historical examples, and the central ontological category of his anthropology is "the 
historical." More important. Barth absorbed from Herrmann a serious devotion for 
FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER. die architect of modern academic Protestant 
theology, and adopted an utterly single-minded CHRISTOLOGY. in which Christ was 
both the content of and the means to theology. Although both lessons would undergo 
radical transformations, neither would be left behind in Barth's maturity. This has led 
some students of Barth to claim that Barth's theological revolution was an internal 
correction, rattier than a repudiation, of academic liberalism. 

Finally Barth's appreciation of music, a lifelong pleasure, should not be overlooked. 
His love of Mo/art was well known, it may be that Mozatt combined these life themes of 
play and seriousness with an unrivaled artistry that Barth always admired. 

Barth had a deep longing for intimacy and enjoyed a rich and vibrant circle of friends. 
So strong was this pull in his life that it became a theme in his Dogmatics. In volume 3.2. 
he argued that the creation narratives showed that the Imago Da (image of God) in 
human beings was a relationship or COVENANT with one another: the analogia 
relationls. Beeau.se human beings were made for relation, hell and hellishness were 
isolation and loneliness. Barth dreaded such punishment all his life, and his intimacies 
were not untroubled. 

Barth's professional friendships were stormy: his marriage seems not to have fared 
much lietter. Barth married Nelly Hoffmann in 1913. when Nelly was only nineteen and 
Barth was a well-established pastor of twenty-seven. They shared a love of music, and 
together they raised five children. They remained married their whole lives and had by 
many standards a successful marriage, yet their letters testify to the pain and seasons of 
estrangement in their life together. 

One source of that conflict was tlie presence of Charlotte von Kirschbaum in Barth’s 
life and household. From 1929 on Kirschbaum was Barth’s live-in secretary, undertaking 
research for the Church Dogmatics, preparing manuscripts for publication, traveling with 
Barth to professional lectures, and welcoming guests to the Bergli. a mountain retreat, 
where tlie two spent their summers. Barth and Kirschbaum's friendship was a true 
intimacy—although probably not sexual—and appears to be the one unblemished, though 
cosily, success amid Barth's troubled relationships. 
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The Break with Liberalism 

Baith began his academic career as a graduate assistant to the Ritschlian theologian. 
MARTIN RADE. and his liheial journal Christliche Well IChristian World). A few years 
later, at the cusp of INDUSTRIALIZATION, he became pastor of like small turai parish 
of Safenwil. Switzerland. Batih plunged into the “labor question" and became a 
democratic socialist. He visited the healing mission of CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH 
BLIIMHARDT. Bad Boll, and came under the influence of Blumhardt’s eschatological 
realism: Christ is Victor! Yet Safenwil did not strike Baiih as a success. He could not 
translate his academic liberalism into the pulpit and could not bold together or integrate 
his socialism, soteriological realism, and strict Kantian theological metlvod. It appears 
Barth held all three at once, with equal seriousness, but without resolution. Baith was 
never a systematize?—he opposed that kind of Cartesianism all his life—but he uns a 
thinker of rigorous consistency. The decades from World War I to the launching of the 
Church Dogmatics in the early 1930s were marked by a relentless, vigorous, and 
polemical quest to find just this consistency. 

Indeed we may see Barth’s animus toward Schlcicrmachcr. particularly vivid in the 
1920s. as a counterweight, launched in desperation against the massive architectonic of 
the Christum Faith, a work Baiih could only admire all his life. The first step away from 
SchleiermacIter-inspired liberalism was tike first edition of Barth’s Epistle to the Romani. 
but it was like explosive and expressionistic second edition in 1922 that marked Barth as a 
theological revolutionary, and the term “Dialectic Theology" was born. In Barth's eyes 
dialectical theology cast a broad net: it repudiated a starting point in theology, 
championed by Schleieimaeher. in which God and the world were given together in pious 
awareness: more positively, it replaced such “coinherence” by an external encounter of 
God and creature, and it signaled that theology must he in constant movement, resting in 
neither denial nor affirmation of theological claims. 


Academic Theologian and Leader of the Confessing Church 

Shortly after the fust edition of the Epistle to the Romans was published Barth joined the 
faculty at the University of Gttttingen. Germany. Although Barth continued to give 
lectures at a breathless pace—he had the productiv ity of a nineteenth-century novelist— 
Barth knew better than anyone how much he had to learn. It is a window into the 
influence and scope of theological liberalism to read what Barth, as a young professor, 
had not read: none of the “older Protestants." little of JOHN CALVIN, even less of the 
medieval scholastics. He set to remedying his blind spots at a feverish pace. Through his 
publications of the 1920s. from live Gottingen Dogmatics, his first stab at systematic 
work, to his lectures on Anselm. Fides quae tens Intellection < 1931). we see Barth reading 
the past with a real air of discovery. One way to understand Barth's revolution in 
theology is to see it as a movement from a Protestant margin to a Catholic center. By 
1932. live year of the first volume of tike Church Dogmatics. Barth stood squarely within 
the broad tradition of the Latin West, and his remarkable innovations in dogma were cast 
into high relief by the tradition that formed the backdrop. 
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Baiih is often called the theologian of Basel, but in fact he had a mobile early career: 
Gottingen to 1925; Munster to 1930; and Bonn until his expulsion from Germany in 
1935. By 1934 Barth was caught up in the thicket of Nazi bureaucracy and jurisprudence 
because he had refused to sign tire Hitler loyalty oath or give the Nazi salute to begin his 
classes. His public reasons for refusal were rather tame—he claimed he would sign were 
he allowed to acknowledge God's law as supreme—but Barth's real views were already 
well known. In 1933 he had issued his condemnation of Nazism. Theological Existence 
Today!" Some 37.000 copies were printed within tire year. In 1935 Barth was removed 
from his professorship and exiled to Switzerland. Yet Barth remained a partisan of 
Germany and lire German people, and after Germany’s defeat, he eagerly accepted an 
invitation to return to the rubble of Bonn to deliver lectures in theology: Dogmatics in 
Outline. Although lacking the technical depth of the Church Dogmatics, these lectures, 
with their wit. humanity, and quiet tenderness for tl>e German people, may be the best 
introduction to Barth's mature work. 

During World War II Barth supported like churches' resistance to Hitler through the 
CONFESSING CHURCH movement. Tire BARMEN DECLARATION, a confession of 
opposition to the Nazitication of Christianity by the GERMAN CHRISTIANS, was 
forged largely by Barth and reflected his governing maxim in theology. The first 
commandment—Thou shall have no other gods before me—demands complete loyally to 
the God of Israel and forbids any effort to find the divine through "lesser gods.” the 
forces of history. NATURE, or ideology. The Barmen Declaration, like the Confessing 
Church it announced, was an ambiguous achievement. It clearly opposed the attempt to 
make the church an arm of the Nazi state, but. as Barth later regretted, it did not expose 
or repudiate directly the "Aryan paragraph" (a prohibition even of baptized Jews in 
church orders) or the Nuremburg racial laws. Barth continued to advise from exile and 
exhorted the Swiss to oppose Nazism openly; he joined tike Swiss army and stood sentry 
on its borders. Above all. however. Barth worked on tire Church Dogmatic!, already a 
theology of some thousand pages in tire late 1930s. 


The Church Dogmatict 

The Church Dogmatics, massive as it is. was never completed, although Barth worked on 
it until his death. By any measure it must be considered one of the masterworks of 
Protestantism, indeed of Latin Christianity. A measure of its greatness is its resistance to 
summary or redescription. We might compare the Dogmatics, in this respect, to Euclid’s 
Element!: the answer)* are not nearly as interesting or important as the work that leads 
one there. The first volume. The Doctrine of the Woril of God. lays out a kind of post- 
Kantian theological method—the Word of God is the condition for the very possibility of 
theology. After that Barth settles down to a straightforward dogmatic work. Volume two. 
The Dm trine of God. embraces both tire doctrine of Divine attributes or perfections and. 
like the Protestant scholastics, the doctrine of ELECTION. Perhaps surprising for one 
known for his opposition to all natural theology. Barth devotes volume three to the 
dostrlire of creation. The Dogmatics breaks off with volume four, tire Doctrine of 
Reconciliatiom. where Barth develops with magis terial completeness the doctrine of 
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Christ's person and work. The fifth volume, never begun, promised a doctrine of 
Redemption and Last Things. 

Common to the whole work is tlse conviction that Christ alone is the center of 
theology. It is not enough to say that Christ is the founder or teacher or even savior of the 
religion: it is not even sufficient to affirm that he is the Incarnate Son of God. Rather. 
Barth asserts that Christ, as Incarnate Word, is lire only point of indwelling of God with 
creature—there is no analogia emit (analogy of being) or point of contact—and that 
Christ as eternal Son of the Father is live only proper object of divine election and 
foreordination. As the "Judge, judged in our place" Christ is the only victor over evil, a 
force Barth called "nothingness." Alternatively, we might express this Christologieal 
concentration under the category of covenant: In Reformed style Baith saw the divine 
pact with Israel—I shall be your God. you shall be my people—as live heart of God's 
work ail etna (towaid the world), and all creation and providence constitute live stage 
setting for this pact, brought to its final and eternal fullness in Jesus Christ In this way 
the people of Israel are live centerpiece of and key to all human history and the church is 
the “environment” or community of this one Jew . Jesus of Nazareth. 

Barth’s governing categories are thus historical and actualist in character: God is the 
triune event of Jesus Christ, whose person is live act of calling, judging, and saving. Barth 
made quiet use. throughout live Dogmatics, of current historical criticism of the BIBIJi 
and modem philosophy and social sciences, although the explicit character of the 
Dogmatics is an unstudied openness to the Bible's narrative, figural. and dynamic unity. 
Although no inerrantist. Barth saw in Holy Scripture the unique revelation of God. whose 
AUTHORITY rested on its true center and content. Jesus Christ. Some of tl>c most 
powerful and innovative exegeses in modern theology can he found in live Church 
Dogmatics, especially in volumes two and four. 

Finally Baith exemplified his Reformed heritage in his conviction, expressed 
througlxiut live Dogmatics, that the CHURCH and its LITURGY and SACRAMENTS are 
not central to the Christian life, but are rather servants of its mission, to stand in solidarity 
with the world and announce its redemption. The church witnesses to Christ who is the 
only true means of GRACE. From beginning to end live Church Dogmatics is an 
unfolding of the Augustinian and Reformation themes: sola Scripiura. sola gratia, sola 
Christas. Although some have identified the hallmark of the Church Dogmatics in its 
leisurely pace, its innovative CALVINISM, or—for some critics—its "NEO- 
ORTHODOXY." it may be better to find that hallmark in the work’s joy ful confidence. 
Barth described himself as the "joyful partisan of the good God." and it is this exuberance 
that unites the great expanse of the Church Dogmatics and drives it on. 


Conclusion 

Karl Barth died in Basel in 1968. He did not found a theological school as such—indeed 
it would be hard to know how such a massive dogmatic work could be followed—but his 
legacy can l*e nwasured against two scales. First is the steady scholarship dedicated to 
assessing and developing themes in his dogmatic theology. Second and even more 
impoitant is the widespread Protestant conviction, even by theological liberals, that 
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theology is. a discipline that must be carried out. not in blind allegiance to the past, but 
rather in lively con venation with TRADITION, the past that is alive. 

See also Theology : Theology. Twentieth Century 
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KATHERINE SONDEREGGER 


BASEL MISSION 


The Evangelische Missionsgesellschaft Basel, otherwise known as ihe Basel Mission 
<BM). was founded in 1815 as an ecumenical and iniernaiional Proiesiam mission lo uain 
candidates as missionaries to work overseas for various European missionary societies. 
The very early leaders were Rev. Nicolaus von Biunn and C.G.Blumhurdt who served as 
president and inspector/director, respectively. 

The Basel Mission had two major influences. First, a strong German Protestant Pietist 
influence <sec PI-ETISM). particularly from the state of WUrttemberg. South Germany, 
spearheaded its founding at Basel. SWITZERLAND and provided rise bulk of its leaders. 
Second, there was a strong trade influence, mainly because Basel was a strong trade 
center, the key sponsois of the mission were committed Christian businessmen. 

The Basel Mission adopted the Pietistic theology with a strong biblical commitment: a 
strong emphasis on the importance of ’personal CONVERSION" to Christ and individual 
piety: a strong Christian fellowship: a keen sense of PRAYER: and a deep commitment 
for mission and EVANGELISM. The Basel Mission avoided theological controversies 
and concentrated on the church's task of expanding the Kingdom of God on earth. It 
consequently became a major Protestant institution in Europe that tiuined men for 
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organization* such as the CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY of England and the 
Netherlands Missionary Society, that in turn sent these men overseas as missionaries. 

After thirteen years of training missionaries the Basel Mission itself set out to send out 
missionaries. Its first attempt was in the Caucasus region of Southern RUSSIA, hut the 
ntissionaiics were expelled by the Russian dictatorship. The next attempt was in West 
AFRICA, first an unsuccessful one in LIBERIA in the 1820s and later a successful one in 
the Gold Coast (now Ghana) in 1828. After suffering initial setbacks because of illness 
that resulted in the death of fouiteen missionaries between 1828 and 1913. the Basel 
Mission's mission in Ghana gained roots in the 1840s. Their success is mainly attributed 
to the involvement of a group of black Christian ex-slaves who were reciuited from the 
West Indies to Ghana. Therefore the church they planted, the Presbyterian Church of 
Ghana, is the oldest Basel Mission partner church. 

South INDIA was the second oldest and most concentrated field of the Basel Mission. 
They started work there in 1834. CHINA was the third Basel Mission field. Because 
China was neither a British nor a German colony, live Basel Mission faced a lot of 
opposition by the local people and authorities. Cameroon was added to the Basel 
Mission's fields when in 1886 the Geiman colonial authorities invited live Mission to 
operate there. After the First World War. INDONESIA became pan of Basel Mission's 
mission fields. 

Generally the Basel Mission missionaries built a culture of Christian village life, 
developing agriculture, vernacular education, industry and trade, and providing social 
amenities in most of their mission fields. Altogether, by 1914. the Basel Mission had sent 
out more than 4<K> missionaries abroad. The two World Wars that brought in their trail 
economic poverty and the expulsion of the missionaries from most of their mission fields 
severely dismpted the work of lire Basel Mission. 

Today, the Basel Mission (now incorporated into Mission 21) continues to send short- 
term professionals known as fraternal workers w ho are invited by indigenous churches to 
collaborate with local agents of their respective fields. Mission 21 has a policy of 
promoting contextualization of the Gospel in tire fields where they woik. Mission 21 also 
joins other ecumenical institutions that promote missions including Pentecostal* and 
Congregationalists (see PENTECOSTALISM: CONGREGATIONALISM). 

See ids<I Missionary Organizations. Missions 
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BATAK PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH OF INDONESIA 


With a membership of about 3.5 million in nearly 3.000 congregations, the Batak 
Protestant Christian Church (Huria Kristen Batak Protestan. HKBP) is the largest 
Protestant Church in Southeast Asia. Christian MISSIONS to the Batak lands in 
Tapanuli. Northern Sumatra were begun by the Dutch in 1857: in 1861 the first 
BAPTISM took place: in the same year the German Rhenish Mission iRMGi. of a mixed 
RefoimedLutheran character, entered the field. Ludwig Ingwer Nontmensen (1834— 
1918). one of the great missionaries of that era integrated Batak social structures into the 
incipient church, and so created a strong 'people's church.” Until the present day tire 
encounter of the Christian faith with Batak culture and religious beliefs <ancestor 
worship) constitutes a theological and practical challenge. 

In 1930 the HKBP became an autonomous body, but until World War II the Rhenish 
missionaries still occupied the leading positions. Justinus Sihombing. Eplunus I presiding 
bishop) 1942-1962. led it into the LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION (LWF) in 
1952. although the HKBP church order and its confession of faith (1951: new confession 
1996) contain Calvinist elements. This confession is also a splendid illustration of how a 
confession of faith reflects pertinent cultural issues (see CONFESSIONALIZATION). 
The church also joined tire CCA and the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES in 1962 
and was cofounder of the Council of Churches in Indonesia. Tire HKBP Nontmensen 
Univeisity at Pentatang Siantar and Medan was founded in 1954: in 1978 its theological 
faculty was transformed into a separate institute. The church produced Christian leaders 
at the national level, including Dr. T.S.G.Mulia (1896-1966): Amir Sjarifuddin (1907- 
1948). the only Christian who became prime minister of the Indonesian Republic: and the 
outstanding lay theologian General T.B. Simatupang (1920-1990). 

Initially the HKBP included most ethnic subdivi sions of the Batak people. In the 
course of time, however, these subdivisions fointed independent church bodies. In the 
early twenty-first century the HKBP is mainly the church of tire Toba Batak. Other 
separations were motivated by the opposition against foreign leadership (1927) or against 
alleged abuses (1964). Bataks also constitute the majority within the Indonesian 
Methodist Church. During the 1990s tire church was deeply troubled by a long-term 
quarrel, fanned by the Soharto government: in the end tire schism was healed. 

Tapanuli is still the heartland of the HKBP. but as the Bataks migrated to other parts 
of INDONESIA, they took their churches along with them, even abroad. There are 170 
congregations in Greater Jakarta alone, and four in the UNITED STATES. 

See also Baptists. Dutch Reformed Church: Lutheranism: Methodism: Missionary 
Organizations: Missions 
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THOMAS VAN DEN END 


BAUMGARTEN, OTTO (1858-1934) 


German theologian. Born January 29. 1858. in Munich. Baumgarten comes from the 
Protestant Bildungshiirgeriuin. His father was the liberal historian Hermann Baumgarten. 
and his cousin was MAX WEBER. After his university studies (Strasbourg. Gbttin-gcn. 
Heidelberg, and Zurich) and a brief pastorate, he received his doctorate in HAl.LE in 
1887 and his university teaching license in 1889 in Berlin. Baumgarten was married in 
1883. although his wife died in childbirth in the same year and he never remarried. From 
1890 to 1894 Ire was a professor of practical theology at Jena, and from 1894 to 1926 he 
taught at Kiel. He died there on .March 21. 1934. 

The liberal Baumgarten influenced many areas of science, church, and politics. As a 
theologian Baumgarten. along with Paul Drews and Friedrich Niebergall. took part in a 
reorientation of the practical theology at the beginning of the twentieth century. Instead 
of a one-sided orientation on systematic theological questions, they successfully 
promoted tike importance of other sciences (empirical sciences, social sciences, 
psychology, etc.). As a coeditor of tike dictionary Die ReliguHi in Geiiltithie nml 
Gegenwari as well as publisher of the Manatsschrifi fii< KirthUehe Praxis (since 1907 
EumgeUsche Freiheit) he participated actively in tike academic discussions of his time. In 
the Ewtngelisehe Freilieii Baumgarten regularly published a chronicle (KirthUehe 
Chronikl. which showed him as a critical observer of tike church and political events of 
his time. 

Baumgarten participated in tike work of the Evangelisch-tozialen Kongress. from 1911 
to 1921 and was its chairman as a successor to ADOLF VON HARNACK. Despite 
differences in specific questions. Baumgarten stood with MARTIN RADE. FRIEDRICH 
NAUM ANN. Paul Goehre. and Weber as an important representative of Protestant social 
liberalism. Baumgarten opted early for a social and democratic constitutional state, and 
he supported the demands of tike civil social reformers who wanted to overcome tike class 
society of tike Empire with social welfare programs. Like other liberal Protestants. 
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Baumgarten supported a separation of slate and church. In 1896 he supported sinking 
dock laborers in Hamburg: in 1911 and 1912 he defended the ministers Carl Jatho and 
Gottfried Traub. in so-called Lehrbeanstaitdungtprozessen. because of their religious 
opinions. 

Politically Bauntgarten was a follower of the national liberals. He supported a 
militarily strong position for GERMANY in Europe and was. for example, a member of 
the Deutsche/ Ftotienverein. At the same time Bauntgarten. who had close connections to 
English culture and politics, engaged in attempts to come to an agreement with Britain. In 
the First World War. Bauntgarten fought against a politics of annexation. He represented 
the politics of reform and was for a democratization of Germany. Thus during the 
Weimar Republic he was among the most important supporters of democracy and 
republic within German Protestantism, and for several years he was a prominent member 
of the German Democratic Patty (Deutsche Demokrttitsche Panel)- His public fight 
against antiSemitism (among other things as a member of the Verein zur Almehr des 
Aniheminmus) and his early argument against national socialism in tl>c publication Kteitz 
ami Hakenkreuz <I926| led to public conflicts with the Nationalsozialistische Deutsche 
Arbeiterpartei (NSDAPi Nazi party in the last years of his life. 

See also Anti-Semitism: Church and State Overview: Confessing Church: German 
Christians: Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism. Socialism. Christian 
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BAUMGARTEN, SIEGMUND JAKOB 
(1706-1757) 


German theologian. Siegmund Jakob Baumgarten. praised by Voltaire as "tire crown of 
German scholars.'* was born in Saxony March 14. 1706 the son of Pietist minister Jakob 
Baumgarten. He studied at the Halle Oiphan Asylum (where his father was inspector 
general i and then went on to the University of Halle. He became inspector of the Halle 
Latin School in 1726 where he preached with G.A.Franke and later went on to join the 
theology faculty. He was appointed to a professorship in 1743. Baumgarten produced a 
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vast body of work on a wide range of subjects before passing away July 4. 1757 in 
HALLE.' 

Baunigaiten fused the Pietist tradition with the rigorous, logical, and systematic 
philosophy of his elder contemporary CHRISTIAN WOLFF (1679-1754). another 
famous citizen of Halle. In doing so. he sought to preserve the experiential and ethical 
PIETISM of PHILIPP JAKOB SPENER while embracing the scientific rationalism of his 
day. The result was an earnest ORTHODOXY that addressed almost every sphere of the 
Christian life, including history, dogmatics, exegesis, morals, and hermeneutics. It was 
Baumgarten's hope that fusing Pietism with rationalism would establish tire validity of 
Pietistic faith in tire world by demonstrating the compatibility of profound Christian 
devotion w ith ascendant human reason. His success is questionable. 

Baumgarten’s greatest student, admirer, and biographer. JOHANN SALOMO 
SEMl.ER. is sometimes referred to as "the father of rationalism.” and Ire came to 
propagate a theological rationalism that eventually, purposefully or not. displaced devout 
Pietism in nineteenth-century Prussia. For this reason Baumgarten is often viewed as a 
transitional figure from Pietism to rationalism, rather than a preserver of the former. 
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BAUR, FERDINAND CHRISTIAN <1792- 

1860) 


German theologian. Baur was born in Schmiden neat Stuttgart. Germany, on June 21. 
1792. and died on February 12. I860, in Tubingen. He was the founder of tire new 
Tubingen School” and was one of tl>e most important Protestant theologians of the 
nineteenth century. Son of a pastor, he attended the Protestant schools of Blaubeurcn and 
Maulbronn (1805-1809) and studied Protestant THEOLOGY at Tubingen 11809-1814). 
After successfully completing his university exam in 1814 at the head of his class, and 
then serving as a vicar. Ire started teaching as a "Repctent” iTutor) in the renowned 
Evangelische Stilt in TU-bingen (also home to GEORG W.F.HEGEL in his student days). 
In 1817 Baur returned to the school of Blaubeurcn as a professor, teaching classics and 
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history. where DAVID F.STRAUSS and Friedrich Th. Vischer were among his pupils. Ii 
was in Blaubeuien ihai Baur developed his major thoughts. In 1826 Baui relumed 10 
Tubingen University as professor of ecclesiastical history, where Ire remained until his 
death. 

In his 1828/29 lecture on "Christliehe Symbolik" Baur described Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism as necessary historic phases in the development of the Christian 
faith. As much as Baur emphasized live differences between the two. he also stated that 
they both carry certain aspects of truth. Protest arose from Baur's Roman Catholic 
colleague at Tubingen. JOHANN A.MOHLER. who saw the subsuming of Protestantism 
back into the Roman Catholic church as the inevitable outcome of this dialectical 
approach. Baur responded with "Gegensatz des Katholizismus und Protestantrsmus nach 
den Prinzipien und Hauptdogmen der he idea Lehrbegriffe. |...J" (1833: in the second 
edition of 1836 he makes use of Hegelian concepts). Against Mohler. Baur emphasized 
the freedom of research and criticism against false, even Protestant, author-ities. The 
classic term ‘'historic-critical" derives from the subtitle of Baur’s article "Obcr Zweck 
und Veranlassung des Rdmeibriefs |...|. Fine historisch-kritische Untcrsuchung" < 1836). 

See also Neo-orthodoxy 
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BAXTER, RICHARD (1615-1691) 


Puritan divine. Baxter was a leading English Puritan (see PURITANISM) minister during 
the tumultuous decades of the seventeenth eeniuty. In his own mind a champion of 
chuivh unity. Baxter nevertheless found himself embroiled in all of the religious and 
political controversies that beset ENGLAND from tlw onset of its CIVIL WAR through 
the Restoration of Charles II and the GLORIOUS REVOLUTION. He hoped for an 
inclusive national church that could embrace moderate Puritans like him but would also 
welcome a wide range of other Protestant believers into a body held together through 
common belief in what he called “mere Christianity." 

Born in Rowton. Shropshire. November 12. 1615. Baxter received a spotty education 
before being ordained a deacon in the CHURCH OF ENGLAND in 1638. After brief 
stints in Dudley and Bridgnorth, he was called as curate to Kidderminster. Worcestershire 
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in 1641. shortly before the outbreak of civil war. By that point. Baxter was already at 
odds with the Church of England's episcopal hierarchy in principle and practice: he 
specifically refused to swear the so-called "ct cetera" oath that gave approval to the 
national church’s DOCTRINE and discipline. When fighting commenced, lie sided with 
Parliament, believing it offered live hest chance for change toward political and religious 
moderation. He soon tied to Coventry, ostensibly for safety reasons, where he remained 
until he accepted a chaplaincy in OLIVER CROMWELL’S army in 1645. To his dismay, 
he found that Parliament’s cause had fallen into the hands of religious sectarians and 
political extremists, and that no amount of preaching or arguing on his part could change 
that. 

Baxter returned to his Kidderminster parish in 1647 and began a successful ministry 
that continued until the Restoration. He pouted his energies into being a preacher of 
"evangelical passion" and a pastor of gracious sensitivity to his flock of mostly weavers 
and Oliver artisans. They responded favorably to his promotion of a Christian spirituality 
that celebrated humanity’s rationality and physicality. He professed that the things of 
both the mind and the senses (perhaps especially natural beauty, music, and poetry) could 
aid in deepening one’s devotion. Baxter communicated such sentiments to a wider 
audience in The Samis Everlasting Rest (1650). one of many devotional, pastoral, and 
theological works he wrote and published during the interregnum. Few if any of his 
writings generated more complaints than his first book. Aphorisms of Justification 
(1649). a controversial doctrinal treatise. Conversely. The Reformed Pastor (1656) 
garnered wide praise for the pastoral instruction it provided and the exemplary minister it 
showed Baxter to be. By that point, area clergy of various Protestant stripes had already 
welcomed Baxter’s proposal to form a Worcestershire Association of Ministers, a sign of 
his growing prominence and a reflection of his broader concern for churcb unity on a 
national scale. 

After Oliver Cromwell’s death and his son Richard's short-lived rule (1658-1660). 
Baxter joined hosts of other Englishmen in endorsing and aiding the return of Charles 11 
arvd live restoration of the monarchy. A believer in limited monarchy. Baxter wanted the 
English state to avoid any pro-Catholic or proFrcnch policy and to limit any further 
religious fragmentation among English Protestants. To that end. he resumed efforts to 
build a political consensus in favor of a comprehensive church settlement, one that would 
allow most of the country’s Protestants to feel at home in the national church. The 
outlook scented bright when Baxter was offered a royal chaplaincy, which he accepted, 
and the bishopric of Hereford, which be declined. The latter proved an omen of things to 
come. Baxter could not in good conscience embrace episcopal church governance, at 
least not in the form in which it existed before the Civil War. His efforts and those of his 
Puritan allies at the Savoy Conference of 1661. however, proved fruitless. Parliament's 
Act of Uniformity (1662) not only reestablished episcopacy, it demanded rigid 
compliance with live liturgical forms set out in live BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. In 
the face of this exclusive religious settlement. Baxter reluctantly left live established 
church and joined live ranks of nonconformists (see NONCONFORMITY). 

l>uring the last thirty years of his life. Baxter remained committed to the same causes 
that had animated him earlier. He emerged as the leader of the moderate or 
"presbyterian’’ branch of nonconformists (see PRESBYTERIANISM), and continued to 
work for sufficient concessions to allow them to rejoin a modified Church of England. 
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Although he hud no parish or pulpit of his own. he managed to preach often and well, 
adding to his national reputation. With no pastoral duties, he devoted even more of his 
time to writing, publishing mote than l(K) additional works, including Richard Baiter's 
Catholiik The "tovie { 1675), and maintaining a voluminous correspondence. He 
exchanged letters with English notables including JOHN T1LLOTSON. ROBERT 
BOYLE. WILLIAM PENN. JOHN ELIOT, and INCREASE MATHER, but also with 
many ordinary folk. More often than not. his books or someone else's were the main 
topie of discussion. Baxter's views were eclectic enough to prompt attacks from all sides 
and dangerous enough in the minds of some state officials to warrant his arrest. He was 
tried for sedition in 1685 and imprisoned for 18 months. Baxter lived long enough to 
witness the Glorious Revolution ( 1688) and the Act of Toleration < 1689). a measure that 
granted most Protestant nonconformists civil liberty and freedom of worship but did not 
re-create England's national church along tire comprehensive lines Richard Baxter had 
always wanted. Baxter died December 8. 1691. 
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BAYLE, PIERRE (1647-1706) 


French philosopher. Bom in Carla (Languedoc). FRANCE in 1647 Bayle was known as a 
skeptical philosopher and critic who advocated TOLERATION for atheists. Jews, and 
Muslims in Miscellaneous Thoughis on the Cornel (1682-1683). What A Wholly Catholic 
France Under Unas the Great is Like < 16851 and the Philosophical Commentary (1686- 
1687). He defended the right of conscience to err. without state interference, laying the 
foundation for separation of CHURCH AND STATE before and after tike FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Buyle's Historical and Critical Dictionary (1697) influenced Diderot's 
Encyclopedia and Voltaire's critique of Roman Catholicism. 
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Bayle attended ihe College of Puy-Laurens. and for eighteen months, the Jesuit 
University of Toulouse, where he excelled at debate and converted to Rome. Relapsed, he 
lied to Geneva, returning to Franee to teach philosophy at the Protestant Academy of 
Sedan. When Louis XIV closed it < 1681). Bayle took a similar position in Rotterdam. 

As editor and main contributor to the monthly News Front the Republic of Letters 
< 1684-1687). Bayle influenced francophone Europe. His Geuei.il Criticism I 1685i of the 
Jesuit Louis Maimhourg’s History of Cal-vinlm put PIERRE JURIF.U'S own in the 
shade. Their animosity manifested itself in controversies over Calvinist ORTHODOXY, 
repatriation. PACMSM. citizenship, and other political and confessional issues. 

Although Bayle maintained membership in the Reformed Church of Rotterdam, where 
he was buried, and admired MARTIN LUTHER S courage and JOHN CALVIN’S 
Institutes, he felt the REFORMATION had tyrannized over conscience. Influenced by 
Augustinian predestinar ianism. Bayle denied that dogma or God's mysteries could ever 
be certainly understood. His writing, misjudged as irreligious until the later twentieth 
century, gradually cast doubt on dogmatism, but was consistent with the Hebraic notion 
of an inscrutable God. 
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BEECHER, HENRY WARD (1813-1887) 


American clergy. Considered the greatest preacher of his era. Henry Ward Beecher was a 
charismatic orator whose powers of persuasion helped popularize and advance the cause 
of tike abolition of slavery in mid nineteenth-century America and promoted a liberal 
social agenda front his pulpit late into the century. Beecher's advocacy for HUMAN 
RIGHTS and justice earned both him and his congregation. Plymouth Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn, a place in history. Plymouth came to be known as the "Grand 
Central Depot" of live Underground Railroad. Beecher "one of (its) most prominent 
Directors.” and its congregation "large stockholders in that lute." 

Born on June 24. 1813 in Litchfield. Connecticut, he was like son of LYMAN 
BEECHER, a leader of the Congregational Church who was himself a gifted preacher, 
and Roxana Beecher. Henry was one of the couple's eleven children, who also included 
Catherine (b. 1800). Edward <b. 1803). HARRIET BEECHER STOWE (b. 1811). and 
Isabella Beecher Hooker lb. 1822). Henry Ward Beecher married Eunice Bullard in 1837 
and the couple had ten children. 
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From 1826 to 1830 Beecher attended Mount Pleasant Classical Institute in Amherst, 
Massachusetts. In 1834 he graduated from Amherst College, and in 1837 received a 
divinity degree from Lane Theological Seminary. During his years in seminary Beecher 
first went public with his antislaveiy message, writing editorials supporting abolition in 
the Cincinnati Journal, a Presbyterian publication. Otdained in the "New School" 
Presbytery of Cincinnati, Ohio in 1838. he served first as a pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Lawrenceburg. Indiana in 1837. following which he served from 
1839 to 1847 as pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis. Indiana. 

For the rest of his career, from 1847 to 1887. he served as pastor of Plymouth Church 
(now Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims) in Brooklyn. New York, a parish gathered and 
built for him by five dedicated admirers. From this church he profoundly influenced 
public discourse on the issues of mid-nineteenth-century America. From his earliest days 
of preaching. Beecher stood in opposition to live prevailing Calvinist theology (which his 
father propounded) of humankind's utter depravity, stressing instead God's love in Jesus. 
Beecher shared with his siblings "the conviction that all human beings exhibited nothing 
intrinsically Hawed that might prevent them from achieving their full potential through 
the exercise of their freedom" iBrauer). 

His message was uplifting and strikingly different from what American parishioners 
were accustomed to hearing in the mid-nineteenth century—as he spread "live good news 
about salvation" for all believers instead of "the bad news about damnation” (Ryan). So 
popular was this message and the powerful delivery of his sermons that he regularly drew 
a crowd of 2.500 on Sundays. His Brooklyn church became a necessary stop for visitors 
to New York. Beecher's preaching was a precursor by more than a century of a similarly 
affirmative good news about God and the gospel that was delivered from many 
mainstream Protestant pulpits in the late twentieth and early twenty-first centuries. 

Rather than emphasizing dogma or creeds in his sermons. Beecher addressed social 
issues from the pulpit—beginning by advocating for live abolition of slavery and 
continuing with leadership in other causes including WOMEN'S rights. TEMPERANCE, 
and the need to wipe out civil corruption. In 1854 Beecher led his congregation in strong 
opposition to the passage of live Kansas-Nebraska Act. Through their successful efforts to 
raise funds to buy titles for northern settlers who sought to move to Kansas and establish 
it as a free (rather than slaveholding I teiritory. his name entered the popular vernac ular 
when these rifies became known as "Beecher (or Beecher's) Bibles." At the start of the 
CIVIL WAR. Beecher mised money to support a volunteer Union regiment. In 1863 he 
conducted a lecture tour of ENGLAND to popularize the Union cause to sometimes 
skeptical audiences, who were often won over thanks to Beecher's oratorical gifts. After 
the end of the war Beecher characteristically advocated reconciliation, altlmung his 
optimistic view of human potential. Beecher’s lifetime of active involvement in politics 
and direct advocacy allied him first with the Free Soil Party, which he joined in 1852. and 
then the Republican Party, to which he belonged from 1860 onward. 

Despite his forward thinking on many issues of live day. Beecher was influenced by 
the values of the Victorian Era in which he came of age. a period that historian Carl E. 
Schorske has described as "morally secure, righteous, and repressive...intellectually 
committed to the role of the mind over live body and to a latter-day Voltairism 
|of|...social progress through science, education, and hard work.” In this climate, 
Beecher promoted a THEOLOGY that drew heavily on the most forward-leading secular 
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thought of (he time, "synthesizing prevalent ideas from outside the world of religion and 
articulating them in terms the common man could understand." Beecher gave theological 
substance to the idealistic philosophy of the romantic poets and philosophers like 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Thomas Carlyle, and SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 
showing that God’s spirit was to be found not outside the world but within it—both in the 
beauty of the natural world and in live inherent goodness of humanity I Abbottixxi). In this 
way Beecher synthesized the elements of what has been described as a "new democratic 
faith" for midcentury America, incorporating "Emerson’ s self-reliance. Webster’ s 
constitutionalism. CHARLES GRANDISON FINNEY’S pietistic-perfectionism. and 
Francis Wayland’s laissez-faire capitalism” (Abbott xvil. As the century progressed 
Beecher also embraced DARWINISM. It can be argued that, even more than 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN or RALPH W’ALDO EMERSON. Beecher stands as the 
"preeminent spokesman for his age.” with his version of “romantic evangelical 
Christianity (that both| carried the nation into the (Civil) War and (subsequently) reunited 
it through liberal Protestant evolutionism after Lincoln's death" (Abbott:xix>. 

Beecher extended his influence beyond live pulpit and lecture circuit through a lifetime 
of publication. From 1861 to 1863. he served as editor of The Independent. a 
Congregational publication, and from 1870 to 1881 was editor of his own journal, the 
Christian Union. He wrote and published extensively, including publishing his weekly 
sermons from Ptymouth Church for several decades. In 1844 he wrote a popular 
pamphlet. Seven Tenures U> Yount; Men. Among his many well-known and widely read 
books were The Life of Jesus, the Christ (1871) and Evolution and Religion (1885). 

In 1874 Beecher's life was marked by controversy and his reputation seriously 
damaged. He was sued for damages totaling one hundred thousand dollars by Theodore 
Tilton, a former coworker, friend, and member of Beecher’s Brooklyn congregation, for 
allegedly committing adultery with Tilton’s wife. Elizabeth M. Richards Tilton, four 
years earlier. This was considered one of the great scandals of tl>e post-Civil War era. 
The trial in 1875 lasted six months and ended in a hung jury. Beecher later was cleared of 
all charges by a panel of his own Plymouth Church. Although the tarnish of scandal clung 
to Beecher. I>e remained in his pulpit and continued to be widely popular and influential 
for the rest of his life as a preacher, writer, and public speaker. Beecher died in Brooklyn 
of a cerebral hemorrhage in March 1887. and his funeral was attended by thousands. 

See alui Congregationalism. Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism; Slavery. Abolition 
of 
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BEECHER, LYMAN (1775-1863) 


American theologian. A Congregationulist anil Pies byteiian pastor, revivalist, reformer, 
and theological educator. Lyman Beecher was one of the best-known American 
clergymen of the fust half of the nineteenth century. Born in New Haven. Connecticut. 
Beecher became a preacher of the Second Great Awakening (see AWAKENINGS) under 
the influence of TIMOTHY DWIGHT, who became president of Yale College during 
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Beecher's student years Ihere. As a revivalist Beecher preached a modified CALVINISM 
similar to that of his theologian friend. NATHANIEL WILLIAM TAYLOR, that also 
prov ided theological content for an ongoing battle with Unitarianism. He was also active 
in promoting social reforms, especially TEMPERANCE and SABBATARIANISM, 
which he understood as harbingers of a coming millennium. 

After pastorates in East Hampton. New York: Litchfield. Connecticut, and Boston. 
Beecher in 1832 accepted the presidency of Lane Seminary in Cincinnati. There he 
became embroiled in controversies over abolitionism, in which his chief opponent was 
THEODORE DWIGHT WELD, over his anti-Catholicism, as evidenced in his 1835 A 
Plea jot the Weil. and over his "New School" theology. Although acquitted of HERESY 
by live Presbyterian General Assembly in 1835. Beecher's views were nonetlielcss a 
precipitating cause of the Old School-New School schism of 1837. 

Retired after 1850 Becehcr died in Brooklyn. New York. Later generations have often 
forgotten his contemporary significance, perhaps in pari because of the fame of his 
several children, especially HARRIET BEECHER STOWE and HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. 

See also Millenarians and Millennialism: Slavery, Abolition of: Unitarian-Univcrsalist 
Association 
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DONALD L.HUBER 


BELGIC CONFESSION OF 1561 


The Belgic Confession is the first general formulation of Reformed faith for the 
NETHERLANDS. Its title, sometimes given in Latin as Confeulo Belgica. refers to the 
whole of the Low Countries, both north and south, given that the confession was written 
before the division into what eventually became the Netherlands and Belgium. Guy de 
Bres. a Re for lived pastor from the southern town of Mons. drafted the text, perhaps as 
early as 1559. A French version was published in 1561; a Dutch translation appeared live 
next year. Reformed leaders sent a copy to King Philip II of Spain, the Habsburg ruler of 
the Netherlands. They accompanied the text with a petition declaring obedience to the 
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civil magistrate, even as the supplicants offered what they regarded as a true declaration 
of Christian belief. The governing authorities firmly rejected this plea for acceptance and 
TOLERATION. Indeed, several years later, in 1567. de Bros himself suffered 
martyrdom. 

The text contains thirty-seven articles that draw on JOHN CALVIN’S grand design 
and are closely modeled on the GALLIC AN CONFESSION of 1559. The first eleven 
articles address knowledge of God. Holy Scripture, and the nature of the Trinity. Articles 
12 thiough 15 concentrate on humanity and the fall. The next half do/cn possess a 
Christological orientation with explanations of the Incarnation and Christ's dual nature. 
Human redemption through Jesus Christ, the next logical subject, is discussed in articles 
22 through 26. A sequence of eight articles then touches upon the church, ecclesiastical 
polity, and the SACRAMENTS. Article 36 considers issues sunounding civil 
government, whereas the final article, appropriately enough, speaks to the Last Judgment. 

See alio Martyrs and Martyrologies 
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BELL, GEORGE KENNEDY ALLEN 
(1883-1958) 


Bishop of Chichester. After his studies at Oxfoid University. George Bell was ordained 
in 1907 to an assistant curacy at Leeds, in northeastern ENGLAND, where he gave 
special attention to the intellectual life of underprivileged voting men. He taught at 
Oxfoid 1910-1914. and was then called to he chaplain (secretaryi to Archbishop 
RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON of CANTERBURY. This gave him insight into the 
national and international responsibilities of his church, as well as its need for self- 
government. As Dean of Canterbury Cathedral from 1924 to 1929. Bell began his active 
support of the aits and artists, most conspicuously, the dramatists John Masefield. 
T.S.EIJOT. and Dorothy L.Sayers. 

It was a government-sponsored cultural mission to SWEDEN in 1942 that brought 
Bell into contact with DIETRICH BONHOEFFER and allowed him to act as an 
intermediary between German church leaders in opposition to Hitler and the Bntish 
government. As Bishop of Chichester 11929-1958). Bell led the Anglican church into the 
Life and Wort: Movement and into the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. Bell 
supported the fomiation of the united Churches of South India and of North India and 
helped begin unity talks with METHODISM. He advocated for the unemployed and for 
refugees from Nazi oppression, as well as in support for the persecuted CONFESSING 
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CHURCH in Germany. During ihe Second World War. he protested publicly against 
bombing of civilians. 

On his memorial plaque in Chichester Cathedral. Bell is described as “A Troe Pastor. 
Poet and Patron of the Aits. Champion of the Oppressed, and Tireless Worker for 
Christian Unity." 

See also North India. Church of: South India. Church of 
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BENGEL, JOHANN ALBRECHT <1687- 

1752) 


Lutheran theologian. Born June 24. 1687. near Stuttgait. GERMANY. Bengel studied 
THEOLOGY in Tubingen between 1703 and 1709. He was appointed tutor at the 
university there and became teacher at a monastery school in Denkendorf near Esslingen 
(W'Urttemberg) in 1713. In preparation for assuming that office. Bengel was granted an 
extensive leave to visit other schools. This took him to HALLE, where AUGUST 
HERMANN FRANCKE had established a number of institutions, most of which were 
educational in nature. The encounter with Fran eke and the PIETISM he represented left a 
lasting impression on Bengel. particularly the emphasis on CONVERSION, which he 
embraced. Back in Denkendorf. Bengel focused for many years on his teaching 
responsibilities, and it was not until the early 1740s that his career took a more public 
turn. Beginning in 1741 he was promoted to increasingly more prestigious ecclesiastical 
positions in Wuntemberg; in 1749 he was made a member of the Consistory. 

Aware of tire inaccessibility of useful and reliable editions of ancient Christian texts. 
Bengel began a prolific editing career, which eventually focused on preparing an edition 
of the Greek New Testament. This edition appeared in two version in 1734. a large 
edition with a critical apparatus, which summarized the editoiial principles and listed 
variant readings, and a "pocket edition" that essentially included only the Greek text with 
brief annotations. 

Nine years later Bengel published a two-volume Giuonei i Novi Tesiiimenil. a thorough 
commentary on the New Testament. Alongside these textual efforts. Bengel also 
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published other works, such us a commentary on the Book of Revelation, which he saw 
as a handbook of church history. His studies suggested to him the date of June 18. 1836. 
as the date of the Second Corning. 

Bengel died November 2. 1752. in Stuttgart. 
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BENNETT, JOHN COLEMAN <1902- 

1995) 


American ethicist. Bennett is perhaps most known for his contributions to social ethics. A 
self-proclaimed liberal theologian. Bennett produced a vast literature of books and 
journal articles that dealt with ETHICS. ECUMENISM, international affairs. 
COMMUNISM, and church relations. He also was cofounder of the influential journal 
Christianity and Crisis. He was a social activist who participated in the CIVIL RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT and openly opposed U.S. involvement in the Vietnam War. To help voice 
opposition to this war. Bennett cofounded, with Rabbi Abraham J.Heschel. the 
organization Clergy and Lay men Concerned About Vietnam. 

Bennett was born in Kingston. Ontario. CANADA, the son of a Presbyterian minister. 
He was educated at Williams College. Oxford University, and Union Theological 
Seminary and was an ordained minister for the Congregational Church. Bennett began his 
career as a professor of Christian THEOLOGY and the philosophy of religion. His 
teaching positions included Auburn Seminary (1931-1938). the Pacific School of 
Religion (1938-1943). and Union Theological Seminary where he was dean (1955) and 
then president < 1963). 

Throughout his career Bennett was involved in a variety of ecumenical activities. He 
promoted ecumenism in the college classroom, he served on tire Second Assembly of the 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (1954). the World Council of Churches 
Department of Church and Society, and other ecumenical councils and conferences. His 
ethics focused on lire social engagement of Christianity. John C. Bennett ended his career 
as president of Union Theological Seminary in 1970 and died in 1995 at the age of 92. 

See also Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism 
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BENTHAM, JEREMY (1748-1832) 


English philosopher. Bentham was bom in London on February 15. 1748 and began his 
studies ai the Westminster School in 1755 ai the age of seven. By fifteen Bentham 
completed his bachelor's degree at Queen's College Oxford. He left the legal profession 
soon after his admission to the Bar in 1769 and began a lifelong study of philosophy. In 
founding Utilitarianism. Bentham developed an influential ethical philosophy that sought 
to maximize pleasure in life and minimize pain. He died June 6. 1832. and an effigy of 
his body containing his bones and elothing resides at the University College. London. 

In the piefaee of /I Fragment on Got eminent (1776). Bentham introduced the concise 
thesis of Utilitarianism: "live greatest happiness of the greatest number." In Introduction 
to the Principals of Morals and Legislation (1789). Bentham posited that good and evil 
could best be determined by calculating the amount of pleasure against the amount of 
pain. He applied this "principle of utility" to many practical topics such as prison rcfoim. 
jurisprudence, and animal welfare. Bentham funded The Westminster Renew test. 1823). 
a journal devoted to circulating Utilitarian positions on social issues. He remained 
decidedly hostile toward religion. A strident atheist. Bentham considered the ideal society 
to he completely secular. In Church of Englamlism (1818) lie argued for 
disestablishment. The Anglican Church. Bentham said, encouraged rational laxity on the 
pail of believers. Bentham’s Analysis of the Influence of Natural Religion (1822) faulted 
religiously based moral systems lot their lack of scientific reasoning. 

See also Anglicanism: Empirical Theology: Ethics 
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BENTLEY, RICHARD (1662-1742) 


English theologian. Bentley was born in Oundle. Yorkshire. England, in 1662 and died in 
Cambridge in 1742. He was a noted CHURCH OF ENGLAND clergyman. Master of 
Trinity College. Cambridge. Regius professor of divinity, archdeacon of Ely. and 
classical and New Testament textual critic. After graduation in St. John’s College. 
Oxford, and a short time as a schoolteacher. Bentley first became a private tutor and then 
librarian to the king. In 1691 he contnhuted an appendix to Dr. John Mill’s edition of the 
histoiy of John of Antioch, or "Malelas.” in which his analysis of the text proved that this 
chronicle was written centuries later than it claimed to be. Bentley also made important 
critical observations on the fifth-century New Testament manuscript, live Codex 
Alexandrinus. 

In 1692-1693 Bentley gave the first series of the Boyle Lectures, endowed to defend 
Christian belief against atheism and DEISM {effectively, against THOMAS HOBBES). 
This series, finally published as A Confutation of Atheism, leaned heavily on the findings 
of ISAAC NEWTON, with Newton's general approval. In 1700. after his crushing 
acumen had proved that the Epistles of Phalaris and other works were spurious, he was 
appointed Master of Trinity. 

Next to the Boyle Lectures and his orthodox apology. Remarks upon a Late Discourse 
of Free Thinking (1713). his chief theological work was his Proposals for Printing a New 
Eililion of the Greek Testament ami St. Hierom's Latin Version 11721). pointing to the 
oldest Greek manuscripts and the Vulgate for recovering the text as it had been in the 
early fourth century. Although not cairied out. his project helped to establish the need, 
possibility, and methods of such an edition. 
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BERGGRAV, EIVIND (1884-1959) 


Norwegian luthetan bishop. Tlw son of a bishop. Berggrav studied at the University of 
Oslo with the intention of becoming a pastor, but a crisis of faith postponed his decision 
to seek ordination for many years. He pursued further study in GERMANY, edited a 
periodical called Church and Culture, and taught in high schools for ten years, before 
finally accepting a pastorate in 1919. From 1925 to 1929 he served as chaplain at a prison 
in Oslo, during which time he also wrote a doctoral dissertation in the psychology of 
religion. 

In 1929 he was appointed bishop of Halogaland. NORWAY'S most northern diocese, 
and in 1937 he was called to be bishop of Oslo and primate of the Church of Norway. 
Because of his reputation as a liberal thinker, this appointment was strongly opposed by 
Ole Hallcsby. leader of the Pietists within live church. In time, however. Berggrav gained 
widespread suppoit because of his efforts to improve relations between liberals and 
conservatives. After the German invasion of Norway in 1940 he created the Joint 
Christian Council to facilitate cooperation between all church factions in opposition to 
the Nazis. In 1942 Berggrav and the other Lutheran bishops all resigned in protest against 
government interference in the churches. After the Joint Christian Council issued The 
Foundation of the Church." a confessional document stressing the Christian obligation to 
take a stand against tyrannical and unjust state authorities. Berggrav was arrested. As a 
leader of the Norwegian struggle against Nazism, he spent the duration of World War 11 
imprisoned in a rural cottage. 

After the liberation of Norway he was both admired and attacked for his efforts to 
restrain vengeance against Nazi collaborators. In live postwar period he was active in live 
formation of the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES until his retirement in 1950. 

See also Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism; Lutheranism. Germany. Lutheranism. 
Scandinavia; Pietism 
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BERKELEY, GEORGE (1685-1753) 


Anglo-Irish clergyman and philosopher. Berkeley was born in or near Kilkenny. Ireland, 
on March 12. 1685. After a preparatory education in Kilkenny, he entered Trinity College 
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in Dublin, receiving his B.A. in 1704 and his M.A. in 1707. Thicc years later he accepted 
ordination in the Church of Ireland, the Irish counterpart of the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. At this point, only twenty-five years of age. Berkeley had also written two 
of the major philosophical treatises upon which his reputation as an original and 
provocative thinker depends (A New Theory of Visum. 1709. and A Treatise Concerning 
the Principles of Human Knowledge. 1710). A third work, published in 1713. polished 
that reputation to an even greater brightness IThree Dialogues between Hyias and 
Philonous). 

Although Berkeley seemed destined to pursue an academic career of some distinction, 
probably at his alma mater, he left Ireland in 1713 for England, where he found much 
stimulation and intellectual excitement in the company of poet Alexander Pope (1688- 
1744). politician Joseph Addison (1672-17191. writer Richard Steele (1672-1729). and 
his own countryman, satirist JONATHAN SWIFT (1667-1745). He then completed two 
tours of tike European continent, the second one lasting five years, from 1716 to 1720. 
When he returned to England and Ireland, he found what he perceived to be a society in 
serious moral decline. Speaking of England in particular, he wrote in 1721 that "other 
nations have been wicked, but we are the first who have been wicked on principle." 

Though Beikeley had been appointed senior lee turer (In absentia) at Trinity College 
in 1717. he saw greater financial security in obtaining a post in the Church of Ireland that 
carried with it a guaranteed annual income. This came in 1724 with his appointment as 
dean of Deny, a position that suggested his clerical side would now dominate the 
philosophical one. Even more surprising, perhaps, was Beikcley's determination to 
become a missionary, w ith the stipend from Deny to serve as a kind of launching pad 
that would propel him all the way to the New World. 

Berkeley believed that the old world was in decline and that the New World now 
offered tire greatest promise for a resurgence of religion and virtue. Ath ens and Rome 
were no more, and soon Paris and London, too. would fall into ruin. Beikeley wrote: 

Westward ihe Course of Empire lakes ii Way; 

The first lour Acts already past. 

A filth shall close the Drama with the Day: 

Time’s noblest Offspring is the last. 


Beikeley traveled to the Island of Beimuda. with the dream of erecting a college that 
would attract both blacks and Indians, but more important, would be a kind of seminary 
to train ministers “for the better supplying of churches in our Foreign Plantations." By 
1725 Beikeley had published the details of his plan, won a royal charter for it. and even 
begun to gather donations from all over England and Ireland. Moreover, he obtained from 
Parliament a promise of major funding to coiik. Among other things. Berkeley saw this 
outpost of empire as a bulwark against Catholicism, and a valuable boost to "the 
protestant religion (that) hath of late years considerably lost ground." 
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Berkeley as Missionary 

In September 1728 Berkeley, now recognizing Bermuda as a poor ehoice. set sail for 
Rhode Island. Unlike Massachusetts and Connecticut. Rhode Island had no college and 
Berkeley believed it might he a fertile ground for his utopian dream. In his nearly three 
years in Rhode Island, he aided the Protestant cause by preaehing in Newport’s Anglican 
church, encouraging the missionaries sent out by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and writing a powerful apologia ( Alciphrtm . 1732) on behalf of traditioned 
Christianity and against the freethinkers then enjoying great popularity in England. He 
also waited for the promised grant from Parliament that never came. In September 1731 
Berkeley returned to England, then to Ireland. 

Back in England. Berkeley was welcomed into the membership of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. In a sermon preached to that society. Berkeley made clear 
how much missions were still on his mind, though he acknowledged that 'it is hardly to 
be expected, that so long as lnfrdelity prevails at home, tlie Christian religion should 
thrive and nourish in our Colonies abroad." With Queen Caroline in his comer. Berkeley 
won appointment as Bishop of Cktyoe in southern Ireland. There lie labored for nearly 
twenty years on behalf of his church, his country, and his people. In 1752 he retired from 
his bishopric, returning once more to England to be near his son at Oxford. In January of 
1753 he died there and is buried in Christ Church Cathedral. 

Long remembered in Ireland. England, and around the world, the philosopher- 
churchman also left an indelible mark in America: at Berkeley College of Yale 
University and at tlie University of California’s site in Berkeley, named in his honor. 
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BERKHOF, HENDRIKUS (1914-1995) 


Dutch reformed theologian of the Hervomide Kerke. Berkhof studied in Amsterdam. 
Leiden, and Berlin and served as a pastor and part-time teacher before becoming the first 
director of tlie Reformed Church seminary in Driebergen. In I960 he became professor of 
dogmatics and biblical theology at tlie University of Leiden from which lie retired in 
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Berkhof was active in ecumenical endeavors. He wav chair of the Council of Churches 
in the NETHERLANDS <1974-19831 while also participating in the WORLD 
ALLIANCE OF REFORMED CHURCHES and the WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES where he served on the Central Committee < I9S4-I975|. 

Berkhof wrote approximately twenty books, some of which were translated into other 
languages. His Christian Faith <1979: rev. ed. 1986) was a onevolume survey of tire 
whole of THEOLOGY in fifty-nine chapters. This work is matted by tire influence of 
KARL BARTH, although it moves away from Batih in some areas, particularly in 
CHRISTOLOGY. Berkhof begins Christology “from below." to ascertain what Jesus 
looks like "in the light of a careful investigation of the sources and within the framework 
of his own time" {Christian Fatih |1986|:27l). Although he pursued the study of 
theology with academic rigor. Berkhof s perspective was also that theology was 'not 
something to learn so much as something to do and practice” <xii>. 

Berkhof attempted to “present a restatement of the gospel which is as up-to-date and 
lucid as possible" and to strike a path "between rigid traditionalism on the one side and 
rudderless modernism on the other" <xi). 
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BEST-SELLERS IN AMERICA, 
RELIGIOUS 


Considering the recent popularity of apocalyptic hooks such as the Left Behind series by 
Tim LaHaye and Jetry B.Jenkins, colonial America does not seem so long ago. 
Contemporary readers of this best-selling series get a multivolume dose of eschatological 
thrill, not unlike the experience colonists got from The Day of Doom, the Rev. Michael 
Wiggles worth's 1662 poem about the final judgment. To be sure, colonists devoured 
other religious books—Tire Practice of Piety by Lewis Bayly (1665) and The Pilgrim’s 
Progress by JOHN BUN Y AN (1681) were also popular—but The Day of Doom earned a 
place in live history of religious best-sellers for being the first to sell to at least one out of 
every one hundred Americans, and for summarizing Calvinistic doctrines so memorably 
that schoolchildren for a century were required to recite its rhymes: 


They wring their hands, their caitiff-hands 
and gnash their teeth for terrour: 
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Tliey cry. they roar for anguish sore, 
and gnaw ihcir longues for honour. 

Bui gel away without delay. Christ pitties not your cry: 
Depart to Hell, there may you yell, and roar Eternally. 


Americans no long longer '.nap up copies of doctrinal doggerel, hut they buy tales of the 
apocalypse by tire millions. Only the form has changed. 

Because what Americans read is directly connected to what they think, scholars study 
religious bestsellers to help understand the character of American popular teligion. Best¬ 
selling religious books articulate the ideas and values by which people live or imagine 
themselves living. Not only do religious bestsellers say what readers want to hear, hut 
readers urge them on their friends and family because they say what readers want others 
to hear. too. Thus they provide clues to the character of popular religious belief. As 
former Simon & Schuster editor Michael Koida said. "Like stepping on the scales, (the 
bestseller list) tells us the truth, however unflattering. and is therefore, taken over the 
long haul, a pretty good way of assessing our culture and of judging how. if any. we have 
changed." 

Constiucting a definitive list of American religious best-sellers can be tricky. 
Although religious books have sold voluminously in America since the early colonial 
period, best-sellers were not tracked until 1895. when the literary magazine The Bookman 
instituted its monthly list of best-sellers. Lists have proliferated ever since, but none 
w ithout limitations. Newspapers such as the Ven York Times survey secular bookstores, 
which cany only a fraction of the religious books sold in live United States. Similarly the 
Christian Marketplace Top 50 List names titles that ate sold only by the constituents of 
CBA and the Evangelical Christian Publishers Association. Furthermore contemporary 
lists favor short-tenn sellers over long-term favorites because they ate based on periodic 
rather than cumulative sales. Determining which religious hooks have sold in the greatest 
quantities telative to the era in which they were published requires careful use of both 
historical sources and diverse contemporary lists, a task that is rewaided with 
illuminating evidence of constancy and change in American popular religion. 


Bible 

The single best-selling book in the United States has always been live BIBLE. Until the 
middle of the twentieth century that meant the King James Version, introduced in 1611. 
four years after English settlers first arrived at Jamestown. Virginia. The King James 
Version monopolized sales until 1952. when the Revised Standard Version was issued to 
satisfy the groundswell for a more reader-friendly Bible. Ollier best-selling Bibles have 
followed. Zondervan published the New International Version in 1978 and Thomas 
Nelson published the New King James Version four years later. Despite the immense 
popularity of these twentieth-century translations, their sales were far outpaced by a 
paraphrase. The Living Bible (1971). which has sold by the tens of millions and inspired 
the production of 77ie Message, the paraphrase NuvPress published in 2002. Whatever tike 
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version, nine out of ten households in America own ai least one Bible, with the typical 
count being three copies per household. 


Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 

In the first decade of the eighteenth century, all the books that met media historian Frank 
Luther Mott's criterion for best-sellers—sales equal to at least one percent of the U.S. 
population when lire book was first published—were religious. Tire re were three: Robert 
Russell's Seven Sermons < 1701k a collection of the English minister’s homilies on 
eternal damnation. John Williams's The Redeemed Captive Reluming lo Zion (1707). a 
grisly first-person account of a Puritan minister who returned from a forced march from 
Massachusetts to CANADA after witnessing the slaughter of family and neighbors by 
Native Americans and enduring relentless proselytizing from Jesuits, and John Flavel’s 
Husbandry Spiritualized (1709). meditations from another English minister using 
farmwork to illustrate Christian DOCTRINE. Besides being religious, all the best-sellers 
from this decade were nonfiction and all were written by ministers, two out of three of 
whom were English, not American. 

The situation was much different a century later. In the first decade of the nineteenth 
century, the books that sold to one percent of Americans were trot expressly religious. 
Americans instead were buying biography (Mason L.Wecms's Lfe of WashingtonX 
historic social criticism (Joseph Addison and Richard Steele's The S/rectaior). romance 
(Jane Porter's Thaddeus of Warsaw). poetry (Lord Byron's Poems), and history 
(Washington Irving's History of New York). No doubt they were also buying religious 
titles, just not in blockbuster quantities. Best-sellers at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century were not only more secular than their predecessors, but they also included an 
increasing presence of fiction as well as domestic authors, sometimes women. These 
attributes would also become true for religious best-sellers. 

Religion may have less and less been the primary subject of nineteenth-century best¬ 
sellers. but it was hardly absent from them. Mott found that about a third of all best¬ 
sellers published before 1915 had "a strong religious element." The perspective was 
predominantly Protestant, sometimes blatantly anti-Catholic as in The Wandering Jew by 
Eugene Sue (1845). Practical guides to Christian living were popular, as evidenced in the 
sales of The Young Christian by Jacob Abbott < 18321. The Mother ai Home by John S.C. 
Abbott (1833). and The Christians Secret of a Happy Life by HANNAH WH1T.ALL 
SMITH (1883k Novels became a mainstay, including Hamers Burned Away (1872) and 
Opening a Chestnut Burr (1874) by E.P. Roe. stories that ended with a religious 
CONVERSION after a calamity such as a fire or a shipwreck. Biblical novels by 
J.H.Ingraham (The Prince of the House of David. 1855) and Lew Wallace < Ben-Hur. 
1870) captured the imaginations of the nation's readers. So did novels by women. Susan 
Warner’s The Wide. Wide World (1850) told the story of the Christian perseverance of 
Little Eva. who is sent away from home at the age of ten: Augusta J.Evans's Beulah 
(1859) chronicled a woman struggling with religious doubt, and Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
Robert Elsmere (1888) explored the work of a minister who rejects biblical 
supematurulism in favor of the SOCIAL GOSPEL. Although an increasing proportion of 
American religious best-sellers were written by Americans, many still were imports. 
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including L'Abbt Constantin by Ludovic Haldvey (1882). a story of devout Americans 
who move 10 a French estate and become local benefactors, and Quo Vadls by Hemyk 
Sienkiewicz (18%). a novel about the life and suffering of the Christians during the 
decadent reign of Nero. 


Twentieth Century 

Five kinds of religious best-sellers predominated in the twentieth century. Tlvc first was 
biblical and inspirational fiction. Far and away the biggest phenomenon in this category 
is In Hit Steps by CHARLES SHF.LDON. a novel originally serially read in vespers 
services and published to great fanfare in 1807. In His Steps has never gone out of print, 
and its message that diseipleship can be reduced to one question. "What would Jesus 
do?" had so much appeal that it spawned WWJD clothing and jewelry in the I99<»s as 
well as the twenty-fust century’s ccofriendly critique of American consumption. "What 
Would Jesus Drive?" Other twentieth-century inspirational best-sellers include The 
Shepherd of the Hills ( 1907) and The Collins of Dan Matthews (1909) by Harold Bell 
Wright, novels that championed rural Christian INDIVIDUALISM against the 
encroachment of faithless urbanism. The Nazarenc < 19391 by Sholem Asch. the story of 
Jesus told front three different perspectives. The Rohe (1942). by Lloyd C. Douglas, a 
novel about tlte crucifixion of Jesus: The Silver Chalice (1948) by Thomas B. Costain, a 
novel about a Greek artisan who makes the chalice used in tlte Last Supper: and The Day 
Christ Died < 1957) by Jim Bishop, a journalistic' account of Jesus’s last day. beginning at 
Gethsentane and ending on Golgotha. Most of these novels became feature films. 

Devotional and inspirational nonfiction together constitute another category of 
twentieth-century religious best-sellers. Some are contemplative. The Sons PfOur Syrian 
Guest (1903) by William Allen Knight put Psalm 23 in live context of ancient shepherds 
to give a mystical rendering of this favorite biblical passage, and Streams in the Desert 
(1925) by Mrs. Charles E.Cowman is a daily devotional that uses poetry, scripture 
passages, anecdotes, and meditations to consider live will of God. In Peace with God 
< 1954). evangelist BILLY GRAHAM used passages from the Bible to explain that four 
simple steps led to certainty of SALVATION. Oliver books in this category are 
autobiographical. The Cross and the Switchblade (1963) by Dav id Wilkerson tells about 
his ear ly ministry to gangs in New York City, culminating in the conversion of gang 
leader Nicky Crux. Join < 1976) is the inspirational story of Joni Earekson's struggles to 
adjust after a diving accident left her paralyzed below the neck. 

Scripture supplements comprise a third category of religious best-sellers in the 
twentieth century. This category includes Bible story books for children. The Story of the 
Bible <1904) by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. a Methodist Episcopal minister who was active in 
the Sunday School Union and Traci Society, has heen in print for a century. Another 
children’s best-seller. Egermeter's Bible Story Book (1922) by Elsie EEgermeier. is 
likewise still in print. A thud scripture supplement, this one for adults, has sold nearly as 
long. It is Halley's Bible Handbook (1927). which the Rev. Henry H. Halley published 
two years after the Scopes trial. The purpose of this book was to show the inerrancy of 
the Bible as well as its contemporary relevance. Using history, geography, and 
archaeology. Halley proceeded to defend creationism and attack historical criticism of the 
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Bible. He also claimed lhal Catholicism and Islam were curses foretold in the Book of 
Revelation and that white Christians were ncant to rule over blacks and Jews. 

A fourth type of religious best-sellers of the twentieth century is apocalyptic literature. 
The nonfiction book that championed this theme was Hal Lindsey's The luie Great 
Planet Earth (1970). Lindsey popularized premillenial ESCHATOLOGY, claiming that 
contemporary events were fulfillments of prophecies from the books of Daniel. Matthew, 
and Revelation, and that true believers would soon be “raptured." leaving the world in 
hellish tribulation that would end only when Jesus returns for the final judgment. This 
peispective inspired the bestselling Left Behiml scries, which deals with the lives of 
persons convened to Christian faith after the RAPTURE who must endure the 
Tribulation. The apocalyptic vision of Lindsey and LaHaye perceives Satan and his vast 
assembly of demons doing battle with angels for the heaits and minds of human beings. 
Lindsey's second best-seller. Satan is Alive and Well on Planet Earth 11972). advanced 
this belief, as did Angels: God’.v Secret Agents 11975) by Billy Graham. This view was 
politicized in the best-selling novel by Frank Peretti. This Present Darkness 119861, a 
thriller that poitrayed demonic forees at work in churches that preach unity and 
universities that question TRADITION. 

In contrast to the beleaguered suspiciousness of apocalyptic best-sellers are books that 
promote positive thinking, the final category of religious bestseller! in the twentieth 
century. In these books God is the ultimate friend in a high place, someone who can be 
called on to help believers reach their goals. Tl»e first positive thinking best-seller was 
Lloyd Douglas's 1929 novel. The Magnificent Obsession, in which the protagonist 
discovert the biblical formula that guarantees success. In The Poster of Pot-hive 
Thinking (1952). NORMAN VINCENT PEALE assured millions of readers that they 
would never be defeated if they followed his ten rules for success. In Prison to Praise 
<19701 and Post er in Praise (1972). Merlin Carothers explained that thanking God for 
everything, including adversity, was the key to the happy life. More recently. The Prayer 
of Jubez: Breaking Through to the Blessed Life (2000) by Bruce Wilkinson claimed that 
God will give a storehouse of material and spiiitual blessings to everybody who asks, so 
we sltould ask and ask often for health and wealth, praying live New King James Version 
of I Chronicles 4:10: “Oh. that You would bless me indeed, and enlarge my territory, that 
Your hand would be with me. and that You would keep me from evil, that I may not 
cause pain.” 


Significance 

Just as Chiistianity is one of the religions of the book, the UNITED STATES can be 
called a nation of the religious best-seller—meaning, of course, the Bible and other books 
that readers believe put biblical t nulls into plain language and a contemporary context. 
There is both constancy and change in these best-sellers. The Day of Doom of the 
seventeenth-century is stylistically and theologically distant from The laite Great Planet 
Earth of live twentieth century, but both use teirifying visions of the final judgment to 
prompt readers to choose the side of live elect (see ELECTION). Similarly The Practice 
of Piety bears little resemblance to The Poster of Positive Thinking, but both offer 
practical advice to acting the way God would have us act. The similarities show the 
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religious concerns that have pic emu pied American, through the centuries: the 
differences show what has characterized Americans at particular historical times. More 
generally the history of religious best-sellers shows the longstanding preoccupation in 
America with Christian faith in terms of both (relief and behavior. The Christianity of 
American religious best-sellers has been more individual than social, more pragmatic 
than mystical, more concrete than abstract, and mostly but not exclusively Protestant. 
America is. of course, far more diverse than the religion of its best-sellers: nevertheless 
the faith that Americans by the million want to read is a significant indication not only 
that America is religious but also how America is religious. 

See also Apocalypticism. Bible and Literature: Bible Translation: Biblical Inerrancy: 
Bunyan. John: Culture; Eschatology: Mass Media. Publishing. Media. Tribulationism 
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BEZA, THEODORE (1519-1605) 


Calvinist reformer. Be/a was a French humanist, reformed theologian, and the 
handpicked successor of JOHN CALVIN in Geneva. For nearly four decades after 
Calvin’s death in 1564. Be/a served as chief minister of the Genevan church, taught 
theology at the Academy of Geneva, and was a recognized leader in exile of live reformed 
churches in FRANCE. Bcza played a crucial role in preserving Calvin's theological 
legacy and promoting international CALVINISM. 

Theodore Beza was born at V6zelay in Burgundy on June 24. 1519 to patents of 
France's lower nobility. At age nine Beza was placed under the tutelage of the renowned 
Hellenist (and secret Lutheran) Melchior Wolmar. who over the next five years imparted 
to his pupil a love for classical philology and literature. Be/a received his license in law 
from the University of Orleans in 1539. but his passion for humanistic studies 
overshadowed any legal ambitions. For tlwe next decade he participated in a sodality of 
gifted French humanists in Paris, studying Greek and Latin classics and writing poetry. 
Be/a’s Poemata (1548). a collection of witty and sometimes erotic poems, situates him as 
a Christian humanist critical of tl>e Catholic hierarchy. 
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In October 1548. as lie recovered from serious illness. Be/a convened 10 Protestantism 
and together with his (clandestine! wife Claudine Denosse fled to Geneva. At the 
recommendation of Calvin and Pieite Viret. Be/.a was installed as professor of Greek at 
the Academy of Lausanne in November 1549. Be/.a's pen was active during lus ten-year 
sojourn in Lausanne. His humanistic training is evident in the play Abraham sacrifiant 
(1550). in his cxegetical notes and I-itin translation of tlie New Testament {Annotatianei. 
1556: revised until 1598). and in his contribution to the French Psalter (begun by 
Clement Marot: completed by Be/a in 15621. Beza’s polemical writings in this period 
reveal a maturing theologian, committed to Calvin's reform program. In De haereticis 
<1554). he attacked SEBASTIAN CASTELLIO and his defense of religious 
TOLERATION, justifying instead the right of mag istrates to punish heretics (see 
HERESY). The Tabula praedestinationei <1555) offered a schematized defense of 
Calvin’s dextrine of double PREDESTINATION <with Beza’s own supralapsatian 
accent). A more comprehensive statement of Be/a’s theology appeared in the Confession 
de la fai chreuenne < 15591. written for his aged Catholic father. 

Theodore Beza’s tenure in Lausanne ended in October 1558. hastened when the 
magistrates proscribed sermons on predestination. At the invitation of Geneva’s ministers 
Be/a was elected city preacher in Geneva in December and. the following spring, was 
named rector of the newly established Genevan Academy. The growing religious crisis in 
Fiance, however, soon captured Be/a’s attention. In 1560 live Genevan clergy sent him to 
Nc'rae to 'teach the Woid of God” to the noble house of Bouihon. The follow ing year the 
reformer led tlie Protestant delegation at the COLLOQUY OF POISSY in September 
1561. where Be/a defended the Protestant religion and the legitimacy of the French 
refornKd churches in tlie presence of the Catholic royal family. Poissy prov ed to be a 
final, failed attempt to procure religious concord. When the First War of Religion began 
in April 1562. Beza marched with the Huguenot armies as chaplain to Louis de Condi 1 
<see HUGENOTS). 

Be/a provided strategic leadership for the reformed churches of France during the 
decades of civil war and confessional violence preceding the EDICT OF NANTES 
<1598). He secretly raised money and mercenaries for the Huguenot war effoit; he 
provided theological and political counsel to the beleaguered churches: he served as 
confidant and advisor to Proteslant notables such as GASPARD COL1G.NY. Jeanne 
d’Albret. and her son Henry of Navarre (the future Henry IV): and he presided over the 
National Synod of La Rochelle < 15711. In tlie aftermath of the Saint Bartholomew's Day 
Massacre (August 24. 1572). Beza defended the right of Protestant magistrates in France 
to revolt against the Valois monarchy. His Da droit des Magistral! (1574) remains a 
classic in tlie history of resistance literature. Likewise, historians now recognize Be/a as 
the chief editor and compiler of tlie massive history of tlie reformed churches in France, 
the Hi.Mai re eedhiastique (1580). 

Be/a remained to the end of his life a prominent minister and professor in Geneva. He 
preached more than three thousand sermons from the pulpit of St. Pierre's <only eighty- 
seven sermons are extant). As a member of tlie Genevan CONSISTORY, he defended the 
practice of CHURCH DISCIPLINE to reprove sinners and preserve the purity of tlie 
Christian CHURCH. <Bcza went further than Calvin in regarding discipline tlie ’third 
mark” of a true church.) As professor of theology Beza taught many future leaders of the 
refornxrd movement (among them Kasper Olevianus. Antoine de La Faye. Franciseus 
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Junius. ANDREW MEl.VILLE. and JACOBUS ARMINIUS) and wrote several dozen 
treatises against Catholic and GNESIO-LUTHERAN opponents. Scholars continue to 
debate Be/.a’s fidelity to Calvin's theology and his role in emerging Protestant 
ORTHODOXY. His theological writings, collected in the thieevolume Traihtilones 
iheologieae (1570-15821. evince a theological system more foimal in definition and more 
scholastic in method than that employed by Calvin. Be/a was also more explicit than his 
predecessor in affirming the doctrine of limited ATONEMENT and fiercer in his 
opposition to episcopal government (sec BISHOPS AND EPISCOPACY), although these 
discontinuities appear to he more a matter of method than substance. Theodore Beza died 
on October 13. 1605, still committed to the theological legacy and pastoral priorities of 
his "spiritual father" John Calvin. 

See also Confessionalization: Conversion. Puritanism. Reformation 
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BIBLE 


The Bible is the centerpiece of the Protestant faith. Since Martin Luther. Protestants have 
called the Bible the Word of God and have reserved a central place in their worship 
services for PREACHING from this Word and the hearing of the Word. The Bible 
provides Protestants with their primary AUTHORITY for faith and practice, and many 
look to it to provide guidance on matters of daily living. Although important translations 
of the Bible existed long before the birth Protestantism. Protestantism gave rise to several 
of the most enduring examples, most notably the King James translation of live Bible, 
known in Britain as the Authorized Version. These translations altered the course of 
religious history in many ways. Because they were in the languages of the people, rather 
than in live official church language of Latin, individuals had greater access to them. 
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Because of the advent of printing, people could own their own copies of the Bible and 
read the translations for themselves. Moreover, this accessibility encouraged individuals 
to interpret the Bible for themselves. 


Translation 

The Bible is the most translated book in history. Tike process of translation requires 
decisions on the pan of the translators about vocabulary, grammar, syntax, and style, both 
in the original language and in the receptor language. Translation often turns into 
interpretation. Sometimes translators have slanted the meanings of passages to support 
their own theological doctrines, and at other times they have transmitted the words of 
Scripture without change but supplied notes in the margins to indicate their differences 
with tike text. Front tlte beginning of BIBLE TRANSLATION, translator* have faced the 
challenge of maintaining faithfulness to the language and style of the original languages 
while rendering those languages in a manner that is understandable and meaningful to 
their contemporaries. 

Written originally in Hebrew. Greek, and probably some Aramaic, the books of tlte 
Bible underwent a long history of translation before their Protestant translations into 
German. English, and other (North) European languages in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Even before the New Testament was canonized. Jews living in Greek cities 
who no longer spoke or read Hebrew needed a Greek version of the Hebrew Bible, or Old 
Testament. Thus. Ptolemy Philadelphus commissioned a Greek translation of the Hebrew 
scriptures that has become known as the Septuagint. or LXX. The legend surrounding 
this text is that seventy-two translators labored for seventy-two days to produce this 
translation. Tike Septuagint arranges the books of the Hebrew Bible differently, and the 
LXX contains some books that are not in the Hebrew Bible. These books would later Ike 
called Apocrypha: they ate included in most Catholic translations of the Bible but are 
absent from Protestant translations—with the exceptions of modem study Bibles. 

The earliest church considered the Septuagint as its Bible, and many New Testament 
writers quoted from it rather than from the Hebrew version of the Old Testament. Many 
early Latin versions depend on tike Septuagint. but in the fourth century Jerome (342— 
420) produced the Vulgate, the most important Bible translation before tike Protestant 
translations of WILLIAM TYNDALE (1494-1536) and MARTIN LUTHER (1483- 
1546). In 382 Pope Damasus commissioned Jerome to produce a new translation based 
on tike Old Latin versions and the available Greek and Hebrew manuscripts of the Old 
and New Testaments. Although he worked front the Septuagint initially. Ike soon began to 
work directly from the Hebrew text in his translation of the Old Testament. Jerome’s 
Vulgate appeared in installments, issuing the complete text in 405. Although the 
Vulgate's early reception was unfavorable, it eventually replaced the Old Latin versions 
of the Bthle. and it influenced greatly the early Protestant versions of the Bible. It served 
as the basis for tike first English Bible translation, which John Wycliffc produced in 1382. 

The Vulgate served as the major Bible translation of the church through the Middle 
Ages because Latin was the official language of tike church. By the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Ikowever. tremendous changes were taking place across Europe that would 
challenge the church's authority and would require new Bible translations. Hie rise of the 
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nation and the division of Europe into various discrete political regions, each operating 
politically and economically in its own languages, provided the first blow to the 
predominance of Latin as the official language of a unified political sphere— 
Christendom—over which the Roman Church claimed ultimate rule. Another factor in 
the move away from Latin as an official language was the breakup of live social hierarchy 
of the Middle Ages, which meant that individuals increasingly used their vernacular 
language rather than Latin to communicate in their everyday affairs. In addition the rise 
of literacy and the invention of live printing press meant that for the first time people 
could read the Bible, and other publications, themselves in their own houses rather than 
having tlse Bible read to them in church by a priest. Finally the flowering of the 
Renaissance across Europe renewed a significant interest in ancient languages, and 
scholars offered new translations of Homer s Odyssey. Virgil's Aeneid. and other major 
works of antiquity. These factors all contributed to the rise of new translations of the 
Bible. 

The Protestant REFORMATION introduced many important changes to live religious 
landscape of Europe, chief among them new translations of the Bible. In GERMANY 
Luther challenged the Catholic Church in many ways regarding doctrine and practice, but 
one of his most enduring contributions to the Protestant faith was his translation of the 
Bible into Gentian. Ratlter than basing his translation on the Vulgate, he returned to the 
original languages of Greek and Hebrew and produced a German vernacular Bible that 
incorporated many of Germany's regional dialects. Luther's translation was the first 
vernacular translation of the Bible in Protestantism, and it became the model for English 
translations. 

Although Wydiffe's pre-Reformation version was the fust English translation, it was 
overtaken in the sixteenth century by the translation of William Tyndale. A linguist and 
scltolar. Tyndale translated the New Testament from tlte Greek and the Old Testament 
from the Hebrew. When his bisltop refused to support the translation he moved to 
Germany where he produced tlte first printed New Testament in 1525 and the Old 
Testament in 1534. Ty ndale used his Bible as a means of protest, questioning in marginal 
notes many of tlte liturgical practices of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. His elegant 
translations captured not only the meaning and style of the original languages but also 
prov ided a base from which a vernacular version of the English Bible could be produced. 

In 1611 the most famous and most enduring English translation of the Bible appeared. 
When James 1 took the throne in England in 1603. he found himself embroiled in a 
religious controversy over the nature of church auiltoiity and the nature of church 
organization. Groups of reformers, calling themselves Puritans, challenged the episcopal 
structure of live Church of England as too like the Catholic Church (see BISHOPS AND 
EPISOPACY). James convened the Hampton Court Conference (I604> between the 
Anglicans and live Puritans to settle some of their differences. Thinking that James would 
be sympathetic to their cause because of his support of Scottish Protestant groups, the 
Puritans hoped that live new king would favor their reforms. Instead James sided with the 
Anglicans, but as a means of placating the Puritans, he commissioned a new translation 
of the Bible. Several translation teams, consisting of fifty-four scholars from several 
British universities, completed this translation of the Bible. Their translation was based 
on live original Greek and Hebrew rather than on the Vulgate, although they used many of 
Tyndale’s translations as the basis of tlveir own. The King James Version influenced 
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numerous writers from William Shakespeare and JOHN MILTON to contemporary 
novelists such as Reynolds Price and John Updike. Its language and ornate style remain 
unsurpassed, and it continues to be one of the world’s best-selling Bibles (see BIBLE. 
KING JAMES VERSION). 

Protestants, however, are by nature reformers, and the language and style of the King 
James Bible were eventually found in need of reform and revision. In the twentieth 
century a flood of translations inundated Protestant Christians as scholars and translation 
com mittees updated the Bible for new generations. From 1946 to 1952. an American 
group of translators produced the Revised Standard Version (RSV) of the Bible. This 
translation took into account new manuscript discoveries and was the most faithful to the 
Greek and Hebrew manuscripts of the New and Old Testaments. Not everyone approved 
of the translation, however, and some churches held Bible burnings of this new 
translation for what they believed to be its challenge to the authority of the King James 
Version. The RSV did provide modern English-speaking Protestants with a faithful 
translation in a meaningful and understandable language. 

In the late twentieth centuiy a number of translations appeared, each (tying to improve 
on live previous translation and each touting its faithfulness to the original languages. The 
most popular of these was the New International Version (NIV), which a group of 
conservative biblical scholars produced. It was produced between 1973 and 1978. and its 
goal was to provide the beauty of the King James Version while offering a new 
generation of readers a Bible in accessible language. Of all the modern translations, the 
NIV became the best-selling Bible. 

The significance of Bible translation has been a crocial part of tlw Piotestant use and 
undeistanding of the Bible. Since Luther all translators or translation committees have 
tried to produce a version of the Bible that can be read and interpreted by individual 
believers and that is faithful to the original languages. Because Protestants have 
encouraged tl>c reading authority of the individual believer. Bible versions have been 
challenged and the work of translators has been questioned. At stake for such readers is 
the Bible's inspiration and its infallibility <scc BIBLICAL INERRANCY). Does 
translation tamper with the inspiration of the Bible? Do translations tamper with the 
Bible's infallibility? Is the Bible infallible if it can be translated in so many different 
ways? Can translations be tiusted if one uses the word "virgin" to describe Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, and another uses live word "young woman"? 


Inspiration and Infallibility 

Although various translations seek to transmit the Bible to new generations of readers. 
Protestants often raise questions about whether these translations are inspired by God. In 
the view of most Protestants, the Bible is God-inspired: that is. the Bible’s words are 
breathed forth by God. Difficulties arise, however, when the mechanics of such 
inspiration are discussed. Did God breathe forth all the words of Scripture so that the 
human writers of the biblical books had no control over their writing tasks? Were the 
human authors of Scripture simply receiving God's dictation with an angel sitting on 
their shoulders to guide their pens? Were the translators of the Bible inspired by God? 
Since Luther there have been a variety of Protestant views of biblical inspiration. 
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Luther himself believed that biblical writings must “preach and bear Christ." Because 
of his view, he called tl>c book of James a “right strawy epistle.” His questions about 
James. Jude. Hebrews, and Revelation led him to question their inspiration and to give 
them apocryphal status in his canon. 

JOHN CALVIN believed that God dictated the Scriptures. If God dictated the 
Scriptures. God must have had some role in selecting live writers of live biblical texts. 
Calvin believed that the diverse styles of the writers of Scripture could be attributed to 
the work of the Holy Spirit. 

In the twentieth century a number of different views of inspiration have been 
developed. Most prominent among conservative Protestants is the theory of verbal 
inspiration. Adherents of this theory hold that God breathed cveiy verse of Scripture, 
even though they admit that human writers played a significant role in the transmission of 
the Scriptures. According to the proponents of verbal inspiration, the biblical writers 
possessed their own personalities and were products of their own times. However. God 
prepared them to be God's instruments in writing Scripture. Such early twentieth-century 
verbal inspirationists as A.A. Hodge and B.B.Warfield contended that the Scriptures had 
not been dictated, but the biblical books appeared as if they had been dictated. Some 
verbal inspirationists. notably Charles Augustus Briggs (1841-1913). argued that verbal 
inspiration could be restricted to matters of faith and morals. 

A more liberal theory of inspiration argued that not the words but the religious 
experiences that the Bible records are inspired. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 11878- 
1969). pastor of Riverside Church in New York City, believed that these experiences 
provide glimpses of God’s progressive revelation. English New Testament scholar 
C.H.Dodd <1884-1973) contended that the Bible's inspiration is to be found in the 
qualitv of the “religious genius” that its writers brought to it. Nineteenth-century 
theologian FRIEDRICH SCHLE1ERMACHER 11768-1834) asserted that the 'Spirit of 
the Christian community" inspired the Bible. 

A third group of theologians and Protestant scholars, who have become known as 
neootthodox theologians, returned to Luther’s view of inspiration. KARL. BARTH 
<1886-19681 believed that the Bible contains the Word of God and that it becomes live 
word of God as it is preached to individuals and congregations in their own existential 
settings. 

Out of this doctrine of inspiration has developed the notion of the Bible's infallibility. 
This doctrine, which is peculiar to Protestants, teaches that the Bible contains no mistakes 
or errors in its teachings of revealed truths. Most Protestants, especially in the formal 
declarations of their denominations, uphold the idea that the Bible is infallible. However. 
Protestants tend to divide along the lines laid down by their doctrine of inspiration. For 
the verbal inspirationists. the Bible contains no errors because words dictated by God 
cannot contain error. For the liberals like Schlciermacher. live message of the Bible is 
infallible but the words are not. Thus, historical criticism of the Bible may have 
convinced believers that Moses did not cross the Red Sea. but live infallible nwssage of 
God's power and providential love remains live same. For tlse ncoorthodox. tlsc words are 
less important than the nwssage preached from tl»e Word of God. The truth of the Bible is 
infallible, but it addresses hearers in their own situations and has the power to change 
them. 
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Those various views of inspiration and infallibility govern live ways in which 
Protestants reserve a special place for the Bible in their faith and practice. For some a 
view of the Bible's infallibility has verged on bibliolatry. that is. the Bible becomes an 
idol that is worshipped in and of itself for its ineirant truth. For others, the infallibility of 
the Bible's message has helped them use the Bible to enhance their public worship and 
guide their private religious life. 


Biblical Criticism and Interpretation 

Although Luther and other reformers tended to read the Bible literally in the sense that 
readers should focus on the wo id of Scripture itself and not its historical setting or 
allegorical quality, live Protestant Reformation's emphasis on tike individual inteipreter 
contributed to a revolution in biblical studies in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
During that time, tike Bible, like any other literary text, because the subject of intense 
philological, textual, historical, and literary scrutiny. Biblical scholars applied the tools of 
reason and science to their readings of tike Bible to establish the historical contexts of 
certain units of Scripture or to determine the best manuscript evidence for certain 
readings of particular texts. Such critical readings of the Biblical texts paved tire way for 
numerous new interpretations of Scripture, thereby providing believers with various 
methods with which they could read the Bible on their own. 

Textual criticism seeks to establish the most reliable text of any part of Scripture. 
Because no extant copies of the original manuscripts for the Old or New Testament exist, 
textual critics perform a crucial service. They aim to establish or restore the original 
wording of the biblical texts where such words have been lost in tike process of copying 
or recopying the texts. New Testanwnt textual critics compare existing manuscripts to 
determine which reading of a particular passage is the best one. Although the practice of 
textual criticism is far beyond tire expertise of most individual readers, textual critics 
provide translators with tools they need to do their work. In their neverending work, 
textual critics lay the groundwork for translators, who must choose which of the many 
alternative readings of various passages they should translate. Textual critics work in the 
background to make the study of the Bible more fruitful and accurate. 

Historical criticism aims to prov ide a picture of tire historical setting of the biblical 
events as accurately as possible. Historical critics provide information about the political, 
social, economic, and cultural settings of tire biblical stories and often use archaeology to 
achieve its purposes. These critics have questioned whether a certain event could have 
happened at a particular time and place. For example, the Bible describes Joshua's 
conquest of the city of Jericho, but historical critics have found through archaeological 
ev idence that Jericho was not a city of great magnitude at the time of Joshua's conquest. 
Such evidence offers individual readers choices about tire way in which they read the 
Joshua story. 

Even more far-reaching than historical criticism is literary criticism, literary criticism, 
in its oldest meaning for biblical studies, examines literary sources and literary forms as 
ways of exploring tire meaning and understanding of the texts. Perhaps the most famous 
source theory has been applied to the Pentateuch, the first five hooks of tire Bible. Luther 
and other precritical thinkers believed that Moses wrote these books, and that they were a 
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single unit. By the late eighteenth centui\ and early nineteenth century, a number of 
scholars had noticed that many of the hooks in the Pentateuch contained more than one 
account of the same event. Thus, in the Joseph story in Genesis 38-50 there are two sets 
of names for the brothers and father and two accounts of Joseph's capture. Would one 
author have written these different accounts? Literary source critics theorized that at least 
four sources lay behind this story, and others like it. and that the sources were all written 
at different times in Israel's history to reflect religious concerns of that time. The Jahwist 
til source was the earliest and the Priestly I Pi account was the latest. According to this 
theory, these sources were pulled together by a later editor into a form close to their 
present one. Literary source criticism of the Old Testament has evolved over the past two 
hundred years so that various versions of this theory have come to dominate various 
readings of the Old Testament narratives. 

New Testament literary source critics tend to focus primarily on the Synoptic 
Gospels—Matthew. Mark, and Luke. These critics argue that these Gospels hold several 
sources partially in common, from which they draw their stories. Not all New Testament 
source crities can agree on the number or tire nature of tire sources. The most common 
theory holds that a hypothetical sayings source. Q. and Mark provide tire sources for 
Matthew and Luke. 

Form criticism is another kind of literary criticism of tire Bible. Form clitics examine 
the ways that certain literary forms function in expressing meaning. These critics analyze 
the fomrs that arise out of certain settings and the ways that those forms are used in those 
settings. Form critics—beginning with the Old Testament—originally focused their 
attention on oral forms and tire ways that a community passed those along in particular 
settings, like tire use of tire psalm of lament at mourning services for tire individual or the 
community. New Testament form critics have tended to focus on literary rather than oral 
fomrs. so that many examine the ways that pronouncement stories or miracle stories 
function in a community's setting. 

Another form of literary criticism is redaction criticism. These critics examine the 
ways in which various editors I redactors I have reworked the traditions or sources. In the 
late twentieth century, a number of otlrer literary critical methods focused on the 
audience, the readers, the literary structure of the text, the social setting of tl>e stories, the 
political meaning of tire story's context, and the rhetorical devices used by the biblical 
culture. 

Biblical criticism plays an important role in defining the function of the Bible in 
modern CULTURE. These critics elevate the Bible to a place of respect in the canon of 
Western literature. Using these various tools, tire critics open the books of the Bible to 
critical examination in the ways that they would examine Dante's The Dame Comedy. 
John Milton's Paradise Loir. William Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury . or Margaret 
Atwood's The Handmaid’s Tate. Protestants have reacled to biblical criticism in mixed 
ways over the years, with some embracing the freedom it provides to explore the biblical 
texts and others rejecting it for its challenges to live truths of tire Bible. 

Out of this encounter with biblical criticism. Protestants have established three 
methods of interpreting tire Bible. Although each method is discrete, elements of one 
method are carried over into other metltods. These riKiltods do not represent a hierarchy, 
and Protestants often move between one or the other. The first method is tire literal. 
Protestants who interpret tire Bible literally usually believe that the Bible contains no 
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eirois. Ihc Bible is. verbally inspired, and that iruth resides within the text itself. From this 
perspective, any passage to which an individual reader turns already contains truth that 
will speak to him or her. Because tiro truth already resides in the text, no critical tools arc 
necessary to bring that truth to the surface. 

Another interpretive method is the devotional, and it sometimes involves a literal 
approach to the text but allows the text to have a broader meaning. This method involves 
two components: the private and the public. On a private devotional level, individuals 
read and interpret the text as a guide to their personal lives and faith. They may use 
devotional handbooks to lead them in their study of the Bible, but this private devotional 
approach involves a close daily reading of a selected passage. This method often involves 
PRAYF.R as a tool for guidance in the selection and application of the biblical passage. 
This private devotional method epitomizes the Protestant tendency to individual 
understanding and judgment. 

The second component of lire devotional method is the public reading of Scripture. 
This occurs in the context of a Christian community where a pastor or worship leader 
reads a selected passage of Scripture—sometimes regulated by a lectionary—and leads 
the congregation to reflect on it. The Scripture passage may have little to do with an 
individual reader's spiritual life but more w ith the life of the individual as it relates to the 
larger community. The passage may also lead to reflection on the responsibilities of the 
community to the world at large. Often the public and private forms of devotional 
interpretation intersect so that a private devotional reading leads to greater understanding 
of the public devotional reading. Tire devotional method is closest to the neoorthodox 
idea that the Bible addresses people in their existential situations (see NEO¬ 
ORTHODOXY i. 

The third form of Protestant biblical interpretation is the critical. The readers who 
practice this method of interpretation embrace the fruits of biblical criticism and apply 
them to their readings of Scripture. Practitioners of this method might compare different 
versions of the same story as it appears in the same biblical book or in a different biblical 
book. Critical readers are alert to parallels between stories in the Old and New 
Testaments. They often seek out hooks on history, literary criticism, or archaeology that 
supplement their readings of the Bible. Critical readers of the Bible have difficulty 
reading the Bible literally, but they can often read the Bible devotionally. incorporating 
their critical insights into their devotional readings. Individuals who practice the critical 
method embrace the freedom that the Protestant notion of the Bible's accessibility gives 
them, and they assert along with the liberal view of biblical inspiration that the truth of 
the Bible rather than its structure is the most significant aspect of studying and 
understanding the Bible. 

See also Bible. King James Version 
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BIBLE AND LITERATURE 


It would haidly be too much to say that liteiaiy culture in much of the world is 
inseparable from the culturally transformative power of Christianity. In particular, since 
the REFORMATION and tlx? wide dissemination of printed vernacular BIBLES that 
resulted. Protestant Christianity has been tlx? piedontinant channel for scriptural influence 
upon literatuie in Europe. AFRICA. Asia, and throughout the English-speaking world. It 
must be acknowledged that this influence has often been mon? by way of achieved 
biblical literacy than by theological persuasion; much of the most evident obligation is 
among writers avowedly secularist, even anti-Christian, whatever their religious roots. 
Moreover, explicitly Christian novelists. po?ts. and playwrights in the modern period are 
at least as likely to be Catholics—though it might be argued that for many of them, at 
least implicitly, tlx? Reformation tradition has shaped the process and occasionally the 
content of tlx?ir relationship to tlx? Bible as a foundational text. All of this means that tlx? 
story of the relationship of the Bible to literature remains, as it was through late antiquity 
and tlx? Middle Ages, inextricably connected to the history of biblical translation and 
vernacular literacy. 


Introduction 

Two thousand years ago. tcxtually preserved literacy and literature were substantially 
unknown beyond certain Mediterranean and Oiiental cultures. Chinese textual culture of 
the first century B.C. was largely devoted to matters of bureaucracy and the strategic use 
of ancestral legend. Only a liny elite, the ihit-i;u. mastered and recapitulated fragments of 
pcttiix?nt oral tradition in textual form. In the Mediterranean and contiguous Middle East 
this pattern was varied and enriched by the appearance of epic narrative (Homer), 
philosophical reflection (Plato. Aristotle), and religious drama (e.g.. Eutipedes. 
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Aeschylus. Sophocles) of ihe Greeks. The Romans were scions of the Greek slock, but 
under the administrative demands of empire, literacy more directly served political 
purposes. 

What marks the emergence of Christian influence in literature is the appearance and 
remarkably swift dissemination of the Gospels themselves—not as an elite but as a 
popular and vernacular body of texts. In the eventful koine reportage of the Gospels, tire 
nearly breathless countercultural story in Acts and the multicultural apostolic letters of 
the New Testament there emerges a conti alitcraturc—neither elite nor ethnocentric, 
concerned neither with statecraft nor the provisions of aristocratic entertainment. 

It is thus to the Great Commission itself that we owe the myriad cultural 
transformations affected by the Bible. As in Africa. SOUTH AMERICA, and many other 
parts of the world, so in most of Europe the birth of literacy and literature was essentially, 
not accidentally, coincident with the arrival of Christian missionaries. In these cultures 
there had not been, before their arrival, effective means of writing. Literature, as we think 
of it. was the province of oral culture only. Biblical translation and paraphrase were 
typically undertaken in the first or second missionary generation, providing for hundreds 
of languages in live first instance of their written form. Tlw second generation of texts, as 
in Anglo-Saxon ENGLAND, are usually creative works of Christian reflection and 
scriptural formation. King Alfred the Great id. 851 >. alone called '‘great'’ among the kings 
of England, earned his reputation not by his military exploits but by translating and 
introducing Christian classics to his people. Subsequently, in a barbarous Germanic 
culture where all power came from live spilling of blood, it became increasingly possible 
to say. as later Lord Lytton would, that "the pen is mightier than the sword." 


Reformation and Renaissance in English Literature 

The profusion of English translations in the sixteenth century tTyndale. Coverdale. 
Rogers and Taverner. Geneva Bible. Bishops Bible), culminating in the King James 
Version <KJV) of 1611. allowed the Bible itself to be read, often with freshness and 
power, as a rich anthology of primary literature. It is not insignificant that sixteenth- 
century poets such as Sir Philip Sydney and his cousin the Countess of Pembroke 
attempted their own poetic translations of Scripture. The Psalms in particular had many 
early Protestant translators who engaged their work as much in pursuit of poetry as piety 
<c.g.. Thomas Wyatt 11503-1542). Henry Howard |I517-1S74|. Earl of Surrey). This 
intimate relationship of English texts with the Psalms continued on through to the 
twentieth century, engaging on the way such eminent poets as Sandys. Poet Thomas 
Carew (1595-1640). Herbert. John Milton (1608-1674). Vaughan. Addison. Waits. 
Preacher Charles Wesley (1707-1788). Smart. Roboti Burns (1759-17%). Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow 11807-1882). Haidy. Rudvaid Kipling (1865-1936). and F./ra 
Pound 11885-1972). 

Of the seventeenth-century "Golden Age" in English literature it may be said that in 
no other period has tlse effect of the Bible upon literary English been so pervasive. When 
William Shakespeare (1564-1616). in Measure for Measure, could critique Puritan 
theology by setting his own title text (from Matthew 7:2) in a rich context of the Puritans' 
favorite quotations from Romans—precisely so as to undermine their doctrinal 
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emphasis—more was in evidence than a vigorous hermeneutical dispute among differing 
branches of Protestantism. Clearly. Shakespeare could depend upon an impressive degree 
of biblical literacy among theatergoers as well as their infoimed interest in divergent 
views on the matter of grace. 

One of tire most evident literary effects of the Reformation in sixteenth-century 
English literature is the emergence into prominence of biblical narratives that had not had 
a significant literaiy presence because they were not previously pail of the Catholie 
liturgical cycle or canonical lcctionary (i.e.. not directly connected to the established 
historla salvation!* humanae). Calvinist covenant theology. Protestant typology, and 
sheer dramatic narrative interest all contribute to live rise of poems and plays on figures 
from live book of Judges (e.g.. Jephthah and his daughter. Deborah: Samsoni and the 
book of Ruth. 

Between 1480 and 1660 more than half of all books printed in England were devoted 
to theological or religious subjects: nearly all of these were pan of a flourishing 
Protestant debate and pedagogy and. acconlingly. copiously indebted to biblical proof- 
text and discourse. No other period in any European culture has witnessed such a 
pervasive influence of the Bible on all other types of literature. Only in America, and 
then for a briefer period during the colonial years, was this intensity of biblically indebted 
publication even remotely approached. 

Shakespeare's own scriptural text was most often the Geneva Bible, with its extensive 
annotations so strongly reflective of Reformed doctrine. Yet his views seem often at 
variance with these doctrines, inclining to a more Catholic position. English clergyman 
John Bunyan’s (1628-1688) Bible was almost certainly live KJV. though his own prose 
reflects this far less than we might expect. John Milton was fond of the KJV. but was so 
learned a Bible reader and lay-theologian that his sophistication in matters both textual 
and doctrinal go far beyond the simple freeehurchman's evangelical hontili/ing that nude 
Bunyan the favorite author of live masses well into the nineteenth century. If Bunyan’s 
allegories Pilgrim's Progress < 1678. 1684) and The Holy War (16821 are dependent upon 
a thoroughgoing biblical literacy in simple readers. Milton's overtly biblical poems 
Para,Use Lott. Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes are as much dependent upon a 
high degree of literacy in classical literature and biblical commentary*. It is also clear that 
the success of works as diverse as Pilgrim's Progress and Paradise Lost helped ensure a 
self-perpetuating character for biblical influence, even as they shaped and in distinctive 
ways characterized that influence. Tl>e "gospel according to Milton,” so to speak, became 
in itself a dominant influence upon subsequent English literature (even among writers 
like William Blake, who abhorred Milton's theology), and Bunyan continued to be an 
"interpreter’' to biblical literature for writers through the nineteenth century (e.g.. 
Charlotte Bronte |I8I6-I855|>. so compelling a voice as occasionally to displace in 
authority the texts he interpreted. 

In many instances it has been the free-church or evangelical tiadition that, in England, 
has proven to he the strongest conveyance for biblical formation aiming writers. Even an 
ex-Puritan such as John Locke <1792-18561 became a legitimating conduit for biblical 
undersanding of self-consciousness and die imagination aiming poets like Blake and 
William Wordsworth (1770-18501 (Brantley 1984). and their evangelical past, though 
rejected in principle, did not prevent Percy Shelley (1792-18221 and his wife Mary 
Wollstoneeroft Shelley (1797-1851) from reading the Bible to each other as after-dinner 
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entertainment. In many such cases, however—writers such as Thomas Hardy (1840- 
1928). Somerset Maugham (1874-1965). Joyce Cary < 1888-1957). and the laureate poet 
John Betjeman < 1906-1984) all come to mind—the vital influence of the KJV text read in 
their youth long outlived their participation in any active form of Christian worship. 
Thus, however counterintuitively, even the prose of D.H.Lawrencc (1885-1930) is 
heavily salted with KJV phrases te.g.. The Man Who Died. A/mcalypse. The Rainbow X 
and he was highly self-aware in his employment of biblical parallelism (The Boy in the 
Bush) in his attacks upon Christianity. 


North American Literature 

In its earliest chapters. American literature was a literature of religious polemic and 
spiritual exhortation. This is not suiprising: it branched off from English literature just at 
that point in the seventeenth century when the power of the Bible as a literary source was 
at its zenith. Tie Pur it am who settled in America were, moreover, some of the most 
biblically literate of Englishmen. Yet there were differences. Early American literature is 
not typically characterized by Miltonic or quasi-medieval retellings of biblical narcative. 
Rather, given the established typological hermeneutics of Puritan theology. live American 
tendency was to draw the stuff of literary nairative from frontier experience and then to 
shape and stiucture its claim to enduring, even eternal, significance by encoding recorded 
events with explicit reference to biblical typology. From the early triumphalist chronicles 
and journals of the settlers |e.g.. Thomas Shepheid’s 77ie Covenant of Grate (1651): 
COTTON MATHER’S (1663-1728) Magnolia Chrbti Americana < 1702). on to modem 
American mythography in such texts as Walker Percy's 11916-1990) Love in the Ruins 
(1971)). there is a tendency to privilege for purposes of plot the "here and now.” even 
while charging its elements with a transvaluing typology drawn on biblical prototypes. In 
the early period, as Sacvan Beicovitch and others have shown, biblical ty pology provided 
a means whereby wilderness life in the colonies could become the literal realization of 
central scriptural metaphors: fall, exile, exodus, pilgrim history, promised land, and even 
millennial kingdom arc woven almost seamlessly into the narratives of William Bradford. 
John Winthrop. Roger Williams, poet Michael Wigglesworth (1631-1705: The Day of 
Doom. 1662). Cotton Mather. Jurist Samuel Sewall (1652-1730). and Jonathan Edwards. 
Writers like Edward Johnson, in his Wonder-Working Providence of Sum's Saviour 
i 1654) see America as live literal Promised Land, and American experience as a biblically 
foreshadowed ”text” about God's unfolding plan for human redemption. Indeed, both the 
APOCALYPTICISM and M1LLENNIAL1SM characteristic of much American literature 
can seem to assume, as writer Giles Gunn 11938—> puts it. that ’’the Bible was 
prolcptically American'* (Gunn I983:XX). 

By the 1700s this style of writing had begun to grow wearisome, clergyman Timothy 
Dwight's (1752-1817) Miltonic allegorical epic. The Conquest of Canaan (1775). 
populated with eighteenth-century Americans bearing Hebrew names, was unsuccessfully 
'biblical.” a relic of his grandfather Jonathan Edwards's day. This echoing of Puritan 
style was to persevere for the time being only in emergent black American literature, 
such as poet Phyllis Wheatley’s (1753-1784) ‘Thoughts on the Works of Providence" 
(1770). Yet it reemerged in mainstream American literature of the nineteenth century as a 
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subversive use of biblical codes, typology, and language to call Puiitan theology itself 
into question. Herman Melville's (1819-1891) Moby-Dlck (1851). Pierre (1852). The 
Confidence Man (1857). and Billy Budd exhibit a fierce resistance to Calvinist readings 
of Scripture, even as they display in their antagonism a rich synthesis of biblical narrative 
and typology that few European writers could match. Nathaniel Hawthorne's (1804- 
1864) use of biblical allusion is likewise parodic and antagonistic, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson's (1803-1882) triumphant self-actualism and antinomian pursuit of the "God 
within" simply inverts or redefines the biblical material it borrows. These writers came to 
discover, as Emerson puts it. that "out from the heart of nature rollcdfThe burdens of the 
Bible old" ("The Problem"), whether they chose to have it so or not. As with Melville. 
Poe. Hawthorne, and others. Emerson is obliged in his own jeremiad essay "On Self- 
Reliance" (1841) to use biblical rhetoric to oppose biblical values, anticipating in this 
way unintentionally ironic notes in poet Walt Whitman's (1819-1892) famous "Song of 
Myself." The latter poem the thirty-third second of Whitman's Leaves of Gratt (1855). 
is a protest of the triumphant self or "old Adam"—curiously grounded. Whitman later 
admits, in the language of both testaments ("A Backwaid Glance O'er Travelled Road"). 

Subsequently, the "American jeremiad." a political sermon in which social criticism is 
joined to calls for a spiritual renewal, has come to be recognized as a foundational and 
mythopoeic American literary genre indebted to biblical modeling. Frontier outpost 
scimoils such as those of Peter Bulkeley (1583-1659) in the seventeenth century take 
their place on a continuum with those of apocalyptic televangelists and the speeches of 
Maitin Luther King. Jr. (1929-1968) in tending to read contemporary events as though 
they were written down in an unfolding text to which tl>e Bible is the master code. 
Characterized not only by biblical rhetoric and diction, but foimed upon biblical narrative 
and dependent for its wide appeal on exten-sive popular knowledge of the Bible, the 
jeremiad has in turn had a powerful influence on other American literary genres. Included 
here must be the novel of protest, of which not only nominally Christian writers such as 
Sinclair Lewis (1885-1951: Elmer Gantry |1927|) but also Jewish writers have written 
many in live United States. Portnoy's Complaint ( 1969) by Philip Roth (1933-). Herzog 
(1964) by Saul Bellow (19I5-). Joshua Then and Non (1980) by Canadian novelist 
Mordecai Richlei <1931-2001), and. though less paradigmatic-ally. My Name is Asher Lev 
and The Chosen by Chaim Potok (1929-1 all share elements of the Protestant jeremiad 
tradition in America, taking their place alongside novels such as John Steinbeck's (1902- 
1968) The Grapes of Wrath (1934). James Baldwin's (1924-1987) The Fire Next Time 
(1963). and William Faulkner's (1897-1962) Go Down. Moses (1942) as well as plays 
like Archibald MacLeish's (1892-1982) J.B. (1958). a modernization of the Job story, 
and Robinson Jeffers’s (1887-1962) dramatic poem Dear Judas (1929). But the force of 
biblical influence has. in those works, largely shifted away from biblical imitative and 
diction to vestigial religious or cultural tiadition in which the Bible itself is an archaism, 
and where live biblical narrative more directly informs plot and action, as in Gore Vidal's 
< 1925-) Messiah (1954) or John Barth's (1930-) Giles Goal Boy (1966). it can well be in 
a form that Theodore Ziolkowski calls a "demonic parody of live life of Christ" 
(Ziolkowski 1972:XX). 

By the end of live twentieth century. American and Canadian fiction within a 
recognizably biblical tiadition. with a few notable exceptions (e.g.. Walker Percy’s 
11916-19901 The Second Coming |I980|. Rudy Wiebe's The Blue Mountains of China 
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11970)1. typically treats its sciiptuial heritage in an overtly antagonistic fashion. 
Sometimes there is a double-edged character to the antagonism, such as in Margaret 
Atwood’s (1939-) The Handmaid's Tale (1985). a horrific dystopia in which American 
arch-conservatives have erected a society based on a rigid implementation of perverted 
but recognizably Puritan ' Old Testament” laws and social customs. Atwood's is an 
antijeremiad expressing fears of a right-wing and "biblicisl" America declaring itself the 
only "chosen" nation, but it carries a clear recognition that the religious tyranny is a 
perversion of biblical and specifically Protestant values, not an outworking of them. In 
North American literature generally, the age of "soft” allusion to the Bible—so 
comfoitable for genteel nineteenth-century writers like Longfellow, Emily Dickinson 
(1830-1886). John Greenleaf Whittier (1807-1892). Stephen Leacock (1869-1944). or 
Robert Frost < 1874-1963)—is apparently over. As in Barbara Kingsolver’s (1955-1 The 
Poi.umwood tidile 11999). engaging the Bible as a foundational text now more clearly 
than ever addresses the question of its authority—not merely in its literary but in its 
religious sense. 


Postenlightenment European literature 

The period of the Great Evangelical Revival in England pioduced a (luriy of biblically 
influenced lyricism <e.g.. Elizabeth Rowe. Hannah More. Charles Wesley. William 
Cow per. Christopher Smart). The novels of Henry Fielding (e.g.. Joseph Andrews (1742). 
Tom Jones | 1749)) offer, however, an atypical measure of residual biblical influence in 
this increasingly popular romance/epic genre. By lire time of William Blake (1757-1827: 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell (1793). Jerusalem | 1820)) and the Romantic poets of 
Germany and England, the Bible was still of great literary and philosophical interest (e.g.. 
JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 11749-1832). SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE 11772-1834)) but it was being subjected to a process of often radical 
reconstitution by the poets who used it (see Leo Dantrosch. Symbol and Truth in Blakes's 
Myth, and Stephen Priekett. Words and the Word). This period witnessed, effectively, the 
commencement of modernist hemteneutics in both biblical and literary criticism (see 
Ptickett. Words and the Word: and Hans Fiei. The Eclipse of Biblical Narrative). 

In France tire influence of Calvinist tradition is evident more in the breach than in the 
observance, as the literaiv careen* of the two most prominent French ex-Calvinist writers. 
JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU (1712-1778) and Andre' Gide (1869-1951). may serve to 
illustrate. The direct influence of the Bible upon French literature is by far more evident 
in twentiethcentury Catholic writers such as Francois Mauiiae (1885-1970: Im 
P harisienne: L'Agneau I and Raymond Abellio I La Fosse Babel: Les Yeni d'E;ethicl 
sont ouverts), just as in the nineteenth century it infused most visibly the poetry of Alfred 
de Vigny (1797-1863: La Colire de Samson; Le Mont des Oliviers). 

In Germany, the nineteenth-century lyric poetry of Fiiedrich Rlkkert (1788-1866). 
drawing heavily on biblical wisdom literature and Lutheran New Testament typology, is 
complemented by the poetry of J.C. Friedrich von Schiller < 1759-18051. Both w riters are 
indebted to the ''mystical” hiblicism of seventeenthcentury Silesian lyricist Johannes 
Seheffler (1624-1677). This vein of Germanic biblical lyricism, drawing heavily on the 
Passion narratives and their tltemes of atonement and resurrection, flows poweifully into 
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ihc modem period, for example, in the poetiv of Austrian Georg Trakl (1887-1914). 
Goethe’s extensive familiarity with both the Bible and its traditions of commentary arc 
evident in both his Faust < 1790: 1808; 1832) and his romantic hymns (e.g.. "Christ ist 
erstanden"). Eminent nineteenth-century poets living in Germany also made significant 
contributions that depart front the mystical and romantic coloration of their country men: 
Heinrich Heine (1797-1856) in "Belshazzar" and "Die Passion Blume" shows biblical 
influence vigorously contesting with Hellenic tradition and holding its own. Heine’s work 
may be seen as heralding a revival of biblical character and subject, which was to parallel 
historical interest in biblical narrative among German theologians in the early twentieth 
century. Mennonite Herman Suderman's novel Dus hohe Lied (1908) and play Sodoms 
Fault (1891) were later to enjoy considerable popularity, though as his play Magda 
suggests. Sudemtan’s emphasis is often upon rebellion against the authority of biblical 
mores. A teenage Jantes Joyce (1882-1941) accompanied his parents to see a Dublin 
performance of Magda: to their consternation, they found the Protestant play an apologue 
for the author's rejection of both family and faith. 

Russian fiction likewise exhibits a strong thread of biblical influence, though the 
stitching is not of Piotestant hut of Russian Orthodox making. There are. however, points 
of close contact. Fyodor Dostoyevsky’s (1821-18811 Idiot is a type of fictional 
transfiguration of Jesus, and the catalyst for transformation of his protagonist 
Raskolnikov in Crime ami Punishment comes when the murderer reads from the New 
Testament of one of his victims about the resurrection of Lazarus. Biblical language and 
biblical worldview are eveiy where in the religiously eclectic Tolstoy (1828-1910). In 
Mikhail Solokhov’s novel of protest The Master ami Margarita it is the devil himself 
who confirms to a distraught protagonist (by historical flashback) that Jesus really was 
tried before Pontius Pilate. Soviet propaganda notwithstanding. And the Siberian Gulag 
prisoner protagonist in Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn's (1918-1 One Das in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich is brought to hope through the biblical witness of a fellow prisoner, a Baptist. 

The success of Solokhov’s type of historical fictionalizing of biblical narrative is seen 
in tire wide number of examples that have appeared in noithern Europe especially. Selma 
Lagerlofs (1858-1940) Kristuslegender, offering legendary adaptations of apocryphal 
gospel narrative, and her fellow Swede Par Lagerkvist’s (1891-1974) novel Barrabas 
< 1953). a look at the Passion of Christ from tire perspective of tire released brigand, are 
pan of a rich genre of modern biblical fiction. Included are works such as Thomas 
Mann's 11875-1955) laird mail four-pait novelization Joseph urn! seine Bruder 11930- 
1943) and his novella on the giving of tire law. Das Cesetz (1944). Polish novelist 
Henryk Sicnkiewicz’s (1846-1916) Quo Vadis? (18%) concerning the life and ministry 
of St. Peter. Oscar Wilde's <1854-1900) provocative fictionalization of the life and death 
of John the Baptist in his play Salome 11893). and. more recently. Polishborn Yiddish 
novelist Scholenr Arch's (1880-1957) The Nazarene < 19.39) and The A/mstle (1943). The 
Last Temptation of Christ by Greek novelist Nikos Kazantzakis (1885-1957) is a 
revisionist presentation of Jesus in the tradition of Lagerkvist. 

The power of biblical mytlros to generate the patterns of personal and community life 
is persistent in all Western literatures. The Bible's central tropes, themes, and symbols 
continue to provide, as Northrop Frye has suggested (following Blake), the "great code" 
of Western art and literature. In the modem period this is peihaps most especially true in 
regional literatures. Norwegian expatriate O.E.Rolvag offers a powerful American 
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example in Gianu in the Earth (1927). aspects of which are mirrored in Icelandic 
novelist Gunnar Gunnarson’s Kitten pan B/erget < 1924-1928) and Mennonitc Canadian 
Rudy Wiebe's A Peace Shall Destroy Many (1962). In this genic one would also want to 
place Moravian Gerhait Hauptman’s Do Narr m Christo, Emmanuel Quint < 1910). Bui 
biblical encoding as an aspect of ethnic identity has become a major theme in African 
literature in the later twentieth centuiy. not only among European Africans such as South 
African Alan Payton (Cty. the Belated Country 11949)) but in postcolonial African 
w riting as well. For Chinua Achebc (1930- . The Arrow of Cm! (1964)). the Bible was 
instmmental to an education in English: this point of purchase allows him to rewrite 
European novels of Africa (c.g.. Graham Greene's 11904-19911 Heart of the Matter I 
from an African point of view, a viewpoint often more biblically acute in its articulation 
than European countciparts. 

It would be difficult to find a contribution of Christianity to world civilization more 
foundational than this, that Bible translation and paraphrase should have become midw ife 
to so many great vernacular literatures. But there is more: traditions of textual 
commentaiy and exposition, as well as of theological reflection, have had an effect 
almost as prodigious. Communities formed by a common text quickly develop cadres of 
trained readers. The relationship of biblical hermeneutics, exegesis, and theological 
reflection to literary theory and practical literary criticism in Western culture, for 
example, is essentially parental. This parenting is evident in both Jewish and Christian 
traditions, highly visible proponents of agnosticism such as Harold Bloom (1930-1 and 
Jacques Derrida (1930-1 represent a mere secularization of live talmudic and midrashie 
commentary on which they were raised: so also the American new critics, in their 
antimetaphysical austerity, represent a stringent secularizing of Protestant textual method 
and. in their goal of the intelligently independent reader, the ideal Bible reader of their 
own more frankly Reformation roots is clearly visible. Matthew Arnold's notion of the 
literaiy critic as a kind of secular priest (Gotl and the Bible J or Northrop Frye’s sense that 
what we now think of as ''literature’’ is effectively a "secular Scripture" (The Secular 
Scripture: The Great CodeI likewise bear consistent witness to an enormous and. as 
George Steiner has property observed, largely unrepaid cultural debt to live Bible and 
biblical tradition. 

See also Biblical Translation. 
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DAVID LYLE JEFFREY 


BIBLE CAMPS AND CONFERENCE 
CENTERS 


During the twentieth cemuiy. Bible camps and conferences became extremely popular 
among Englishspeaking Protestants worldwide. Although no unified organization or 
single pattern emerged, camps and conferences typically offered programs of lectures, 
music, and recreational activities during summer months and sometimes during the off¬ 
season. Camps were oriented toward children or adolescents; confer ence centers or 
retreat centers toward families or groups of adults. Many were located in scenic spots in 
the mountains or near oceans or lakes. Christian Camping International/USA. one 
umbrella association, claimed 1.000 member organizations that hosted 5.5 million guests 
annually in the late I99<>s. Outside the United States, another 1.000 organizations are 
affiliated with various national chapters of Christian Camping International, hut many 
camps and conferences did not join this or any association. Thus their total number, in the 
United States and worldwide, is uneeitain. 

Camps for youth had a significant influence on twentieth-century Protestantism. Most 
mainline Protestant churches organized camps along denominational lines, and they 
tended to sec such camps as the continuation of church-based religious education. 
Evangelical, fundamentalist, and Pentecostal churches established their own camps, but 
even more widespread and influential were independent camps founded by influential 
religious leaders like evangelist Jack Wyrtzen <1913-1966). who established Word of 
Life Camp in Schroon Lake. New York, in 1947. Conservative leaders like Wyrtzen 
usually saw camp as a place for young people to seek conversion, to reconsecrate 
themselves, and to receive callings to missionary service and ordained ministry. As 
women entered the workforce in increasing numbers in live 1980s and 1990s. two-income 
families relied on camps to serve as caretakers for school-age children during the summer 
months and camp attendance boomed. As a result, specialty youth camps emerged that 
focused, for example, on wilderness experiences, weight loss. Ironing special skills such 
as music, or aiding children with various handicaps. 

Bible conference centers for adults generally emphasized education, inspiration, 
wholesome fellowship, and social recreation. Some scheduled their own summer or year- 
round programs anchored by notable preachers, musicians, or entertainers. This type of 
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conference generally liiied a large staff 10 serve as program directors, waiters, and 
housekeepers. On tiro other hand, retreat centers did not generally provide recreation or 
conference speakers, but they often did offer pastoral counseling or spiritual direction as 
well as simple meals to small groups and individuals. 

Scholars generally trace live origins of Bible camps and conference centers to camp 
meetings, which institutionalized revivalism during tire nineteenth century. Camp 
meetings began in the late eighteenth century among southern Metltodists in the United 
States, after the 1800 camp meeting revival at Cane Ridge. Kentucky, their popularity 
increased dramatically and spread to the Baptists. Presbyterians, and others. By the end of 
the nineteenth century, many camp meetings had established grounds with permanent 
structures, some, such as the Methodist assemblies on Martha's Vineyard (established 
1835) and at Ocean Grove. New Jersey (1869). and Chautauqua. New York < 1870). had 
transformed themselves into summer resorts for middle-class and wealthy families. At 
these upscale sites, camp meeting sermons gradually became inspirational or educational 
lectures: hymn-sings were transformed into conceits by choral societies and professional 
musicians, rude family tents were replaced with charming wood cottages, and the original 
emphasis on conversion was forsaken in favor of a genteel desire for moral uplift and 
wholesome recreation. Chautauqua especially became a popular center for adult 
education after the Chautauqua Institution was established in 1874. and by 1876 the first 
of scores of copycat associations had been established at Wellesley Island. New York: 
Pctosky. Michigan: and Clear Lake. Iowa. Later, dozens of traveling chautauquas 
circulated throughout small-town America offering lectures and concerts under large 
tents. In 1921 the nearly one hundred traveling chautauquas visited 9.597 American 
towns. 

Another precursor to Bible camps and conferences was the annual convention begun 
in 1875 in Keswick, a village in the English Lake District. American and British 
paiticipants in the Holiness movement began the conference, which stressed practical 
Bible teaching that helped believers to live the “higher life in the fullness of the Spirit." 
In the I88(>s evangelist Dwight L.Moody (1837-18991 organized a similar annual 
conference in Notthfteld. Massachusetts. Like the Keswick nKCtings. to which they were 
often compared, the Northfreld conferences featured speakers from various 
denominations who focused their lectures on Bible exposition and practical Christian 
living rather than on systematic theology or denominational distinctives. 

Of the other conferences held during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the best 
known was live Niagara Bible Conference. Known at first as the Believers' Meeting for 
Bible Study, the conference met annually from 1876 until 1900. most often at a resort 
hotel in Niagara-on-the-Lake. Ontario. Though ostensibly an occasion for simple study of 
Scripture, the conference became the foremost vehicle for the dissemination of 
premillennialist teaching in North America. Tire meetings were marked by an 
interdenominational flavor, and conference organizers welcomed anyone who would 
subscribe to the fourteenpoint Niagara creed, w hich espoused biblical ineirancy and other 
conservative doctrines that were later embraced by fundamentalists. 

In the twentieth century new conferences combined various elements from camp 
meetings. Chautauqua. Keswick. Northfreld. and Niagara. The best known of these was 
the Winona Lake Bible Conference, founded in 1895 near Warsaw. Indiana, which 
included a six-week chautauqua program with local and national secular talent— 
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musicians. magicians, aclois. and even silent movies—followed by a one- or two-week 
Bible conference program of speakers who addressed Keswiekian higher life. Norihlield- 
siyle preparaiion for Christian service, and Niagara-inspired prophecy leaching. The 
conference w as lie Id adjacent to a large lake on a spacious and beautiful campus, and 
many recreation opportunities were available, such as swimming, boating, golf, and 
roller-skating. Winona Lake, like other camp and conference grounds, became a tourist 
destination for Protestant families who wanted to enjoy a respectable summer vacation. 

Winona Lake's secular chautauqua program declined after World War I even as the 
Bible conference continued to prosper. Not surprisingly, oilier conferences founded in the 
twentieth century generally rejected professional secular entertainment but otherwise 
embraced tl>e Winona model, interspersing wholesome outdoor recreation with preaching 
and lectures on a variety of religious topics. Some of these included Montreal near Black 
Mountain. North Carolina (established 1897); Mount Hermon near Santa Cm/.. California 
(1906): and Camp-ot-the-Woods in Speculator. New York < 1916). 

Nondenominational Bible conferences typically drew participants from many 
Protestant traditions by avoiding points of doctrinal disagreement—especially about 
BAPTISM. PREDESTINATION, and church POLITY. Indeed, the conferences generally 
claimed to wish to avoid all controversial topics, but nevertheless most organizers and 
attendees operated with important presuppositions—that live Bible was entirely reliable, 
that Christians should seek ways to apply its teachings to their own daily lives, and that 
each person should experience a personal conversion to vibrant faith, followed by 
noticeable spiritual growth. Some conferences also assumed certain doctrinal points such 
as dispensational premillcnnialism: only in rare cases might leaders permit a speaker to 
disagree publicly with a cardinal doctrine of a conference. 

Youth camping began in live second half of the nineteenth century as part of the 
Muscular Christian movement: it grew dramatically after the establishment of the Boy 
Scouts in England (1908) and live United States (1910). In the early twentieth century, 
denominational and nondenominational conferences began to schedule youth events. At 
first most ran concurrently with adult offerings so that families could continue to stay 
together in family tents or cottages: later many conferences also offered separate youth 
camps. For example. Ridgecrest Baptist Assembly near Black Mountain. North Carolina, 
was established in 1909. but a separate camp for boys was started in 1929 adjacent to the 
assembly, and a camp for girls began in 1955. 

By the middle of the century a more vigorous outdoors ethos began to emphasize 
remoteness, resulting in the establishment of such youth camps as Hume Lake (1946). 
near King's Canyon National Park in California, and Honey Rock (1951) in northern 
Wisconsin, owned by Wheaton College. In 1966 Honey Rock established an Outward 
Bound-style program for college students, becoming tl»e first Christian camp to adopt a 
wildemess/adventure curriculum. Young Life, an interdenominational outreach to high 
school students active in 550 U.S. communities, operated a network of seventeen camps 
by the end of the century: three of them emphasized wilderness camping. 

At the outset of the twenty-first century, live vitality of Bible camps and conferences 
was evident not only in the number of sites around the world, but in live variety of 
conference types. Primitive camp meeting grounds, used once per year, still doited the 
rural United States. Virtually all denominations operated their own campgrounds or 
conference centers—some with extensive programming, others available for rental by 
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individual congregations. Prophecy seminars and Bible exposition were still available at 
many independently owned conference sites. Youth tamping was popular among all 
groups from fundamentalist to liberal. Indeed, tamps and conference centers had become 
a part of the Protestant mainstream both in North America and. increasingly, around the 
world. 

Set also Moody. Dwight Lyman. 
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JAY BLOSSOM 


BIBLE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES 


The Bible College or Institute is an essential element in the training of ministers for many 
Evangelical/ Fundamentalist denominations and independent churches. Tracing their 
origin to certain European schools formed in the 18<K>s to train church workers and 
missionaries who lacked high school or college training. Bible institutes began in 
America in 1882 with the founding of A.B.Simpson's Missionary Training Institute in 
New York City. Other prominent pastors and evangelists followed suit, and over time the 
Bible Institute became the preferred means of preparing pastors for many churches. 
These early institutions were dedicated to the integration of English Bible instruction, 
spiritual formation, and practical ministiy participation and training, usually in urban 
settings. Their purpose, in the words of DWIGHT l_ MOODY, was to train "gap men 
[and women), who are trained to fill tl>e gap between the common people and the 
ministers" (Winner 1962:36). 

The original stated purpose of Bible institutes in America was not to replace colleges 
and SEMINARIES. Rather, as traditional seminaries and colleges adopted theological 
positions that were unacceptable to conservatives, they began to form their own 
institutions that would represent their conservative perspective. This tendency intensified 
in live 1920s with the theological struggle known as the FundamentalistModernist 
Controversy. Consequently, Bible institute curricula represented a particular conservative 
theological position, usually tied to DISPENSATIONAI.ISM. As Bible institutes began 
to replace colleges and seminaries as the preferred form of pastoral naming, the majority 
of them entered a path of educational upward mobility that transformed them into Bible 
colleges, liberal arts colleges, and even universities and giaduate-level seminaries. In the 
process the original emphasis on a high degree of integration between BIBLE insuuction 
and practical ministry training has almost always suffered. 
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The mission drift that has historically turned Bible institutes gradually into colleges 
and. in some cases, universities slkould not be seen as detrimental to the Bible institute 
movement. The original need for practical church workers that gave rise to the Bible 
institutes is perennial in Christianity, and as Bible institutes have become primarily 
dedicated to postseeondary training, new institutes (usually church-based, but often 
virtually identical to the earliest examples) spring up by the hundreds to replace them. 
Funhermore American missionaries trained in the Bible schools have founded thousands 
of schools in other countries that are virtually identical to the schools their founders 
graduated from in the UNITED STATES. 


Historical Development 

The earliest schools for the training of ministers in America were the colonial-era 
colleges such as Harvard (1636). Yale (17(H). and Princeton (1754). Whereas Harvard 
and Yale were founded from live beginning as colleges on tlw model of British colleges. 
Princeton is usually seen to trace its origin to live Log College, founded in Neshaminy. 
Pennsylvania in 1746. This school, with peihaps some thirty other "log colleges” that 
were patterned after it. gave instruction at a level somewhere between grammar school 
and college. (There were no high schools at the time.) Their purpose was to train 
ministers as quickly as possible for the expanding Western frontier of the American 
colonies. Because of this similarity of instructional level and purpose. Bible colleges 
often claim to have descended from the Log College. 

The direct line of descent, however, is traced from Euiopcan religious training schools 
such as the Pastor’s College founded by CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON in the 
1850s and the Kaisersweith school founded in 1836 by German Lutherans (which was 
founded to train DEACONESSES). Other important European schools were the Mildmay 
schools and the East London Bible Institute in London. Evangelical leaders such as 
Simpson. Moody, and AJ.Gonlon visited these and other sdrools on their European tours 
and admired them in subsequent writings. Within a short time of visiting such European 
schools all three of these leaders were to found American Bible institutes modeled after 
them 

What impressed tire American evangelists about the scltools was the fact that they 
drew their students from working-class backgrounds, trained them in very practical skills 
for immediate ministry, gave women the opportunity to Ire trained for Christian service, 
aird quickly produced thousands of religious workers (from pastors to deacons to 
SUNDAY SCHOOL teachers to missionaries and street evangelists). The missionary 
enthusiasm of the time to reach the teeming masses both overseas and in the newly 
burgeoning American uitvan centers created a great sense of urgency for training workers 
in much larger numbers and social diversity than traditional colleges and seminaries 
could produce. 

The most influential of the early American Bible institutes was MOODY BIBLE 
INSTITUTE, founded in Chicago in 1886. Moody, a shoe salesman with no higher 
education, had become a renowned evangelist after his highly successful campaign in 
Great Britain in 1873 and gained a position of leadership aiming American Evangelicals 
through a series of mass evangelistic meetings in the United States. During tike 1880s, 
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however, the enthusiasm for mas* meetings in America began 10 wane, and Moody began 
10 explore oilier means of evangelistic oulreach. Earlier he had adopted ihe pattern of the 
Mildmay schools he had visited in England, appointing a normal school principal. Emma 
Dryer. 10 begin a ‘Bible Work" to train women as Bible teachers and Christian workers 
in short classes (Brcreton 1990:53). In 1886 Moody launched an effort to raise 5250.0(10 
from the citizens of Chicago to expand that work into what became, in 1889. a "Bible 
Institute for Home and Foreign Missions." Moody's aggressive promotion of the school 
soon turned the Moody Bible Institute into the largest, wealthiest, and most prestigious of 
the American Bible schools and made it a popular model for many other schools in terms 
of organization, cutriculum. and even doctrine. 

The newly founded Bible schools were successful in training large numbers of men 
and women for practical Christian work, and thus became very popular among 
fundamentalist Christians who were deeply concerned about evangelizing the American 
working class, with its millions of recent immigrants, as well as reaching the millions of 
people overseas who had not heard the Gospel. Mainline Protestants of the time were also 
concerned about the same people, and they also founded training schools to train church 
workers and missionaries, especially through such agencies as the VMCA. They were 
often more focused on social and physical needs than were live conservatives, but because 
all such schools were concerned with practical work among the poorer classes, like 
distinction between mainline missionary training schools and the conservative Bible 
schools was slight for many years. Nevertheless the theological rift between the two 
emphases would increase over time. 

As the divide between conservative and liberal Protestants widened because of the 
FundamentalistModernist controversy of the 1920s. fundamentalist churches abandoned 
the mainline Piotestant denominations and their colleges and seminaries and either 
founded new denominations or remained independent. As a result tikey began to lean 
more on Bible institutes and colleges for the training of pastois. This tendency was strong 
especially in Reformed revivalist and WESLEYAN HOLINESS churches, as well as live 
new Pentecostal churches, which were popular among the working classes and strongly 
rejected LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM. Although it is clear that live original Bible 
school founders were very serious about training a massive aimy of lay workers, the 
Bible schools had been producing pastois from the beginning. It is likely that some of the 
earliest founder intended this result, given the fact that Moody lacked formal theological 
training himself and Spurgeon's college in ENGLAND had always had the intention of 
training pastors who lacked higher levels of previous formal education. Many founders 
would have shared Spurgeon's opinion that "the fervor of the generality of the 
luniversitytiuined] students...lagged far behind their literary training" (Ringenberg 
1984:160). 

In addition to training ministers, the Bible schools served a larger role for many 
independent churches. Because they often developed periodicals, radio programming, and 
broadcast networks, and hosted national conferences, the Bible schools provided many of 
the functions of a DENOMINATION. Some of them, especially Moody and the Bible 
Institute of Los Angeles (Biola). became de facto interdenominational Iveadquarteis for 
many independent churches. Denominational schools were usually tied intimately to their 
denominational headquarters, serving as the educational amt of the denomination and as 
an invaluable tool for socializing ministers into the denominational culture. 
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C uiiiail.ii Structure 

The curriculum of ihc early Bible schools was focused on ihe uaining of relatively 
uneducated lay people 10 serve as pastor's helpers. Sunday school officers. Bible 
teachers, door-to-door evangelists, missionaries, gospel musicians, urban mission 
workers, YMCA and youth club workers, and visitors for jails, hospitals, and senior 
citizen facilities (Brcroton I990:viii). Consequently the Bible schools focused on 
practical training rather than the classical learning favoied by colleges and universities. 
The Bible was seen to be the primary textbook for every class. Rather than teaching 
Hebrew and Greek, which in some schools were offered as electives, the schools focused 
on studying the English Bible and using it for particular tasks of Christian work. 

By the 1920s the Bible was usually studied in Bible schools by what was called tire 
"inductive" method. Rather than leaning on commentaries or exegesis of the original 
languages, students would read the biblical text several times, and then go to it with 
questions that they would either formulate for themselves or receive from their professors 
in lists. The 1922 catalog from Biola described its approach to Bible study as being that 
which is "pursued in all other branches of scientific study, tire INDUCTIVE METHOD. 
Every passage of scripture bearing upon (a] doctrine is examined and its exact meaning in 
the light of the context determined..." (Brcreton 1990:89). It is very important to note 
that they sought to establish a tclenliflc rationale for their method of scripture study. 
Although conservatives of tire time often scorned their opponents as "Modernists." they 
were themselves thoroughgoing modernists in their approach to knowledge. Science, 
which they perceived in the Baconian sense to be a body of proven facts established 
through the scientific method, had been hijacked by theorists, they maintained, who 
based their science on unproven hypotheses such as Darwinian evolution in biology or 
the Graf-Wellhausen Documentary Hypothesis in biblical studies. Conservatives saw the 
Bible as a book of facts guaranteed by divine verbal revelation and discoverable through 
observation. By basing their biblical studies methods on what they perceived to be tlw 
scientific method rather than theories, they sought to maintain an intellectual high ground 
vis-A-vis their opponents. 

Bible study often involved reading through the entire Bible multiple times to get a 
sense of the whole. The unity of Old and New Testaments was stressed, and a "scarlet 
thread of redemption" was seen as the unifying theme of biblical revelation. In many 
schools, dispensational THEOLOGY was an important organizing theme for 
understanding the Bible. After getting a sense of the w hole, students took courses in Old 
or New Testament survey, getting a panoramic view of tlw testaments as well as sections 
within them such as Pentateuch. Historical Books. Poetic Books. Major Prophets, tlw 
Gospels. Pauline Epistles, and the like. 

A very popular inclin'd of biblical study was the “synthetic method." which was used 
by James Gray, dean at Moody for many years beginning in tlw 1890s. Gray required 
students to read a particular book of the Bible through in one sitting several times to get a 
sense of the sweep of the book's content. Afterward students made and memorized 
content outlines for tlw book. Often students were required to do this for each link of the 
Bible. Gray included definitions of biblical terms, cross-references from other books and 
from both Testaments, and typology to irwrease the students' appreciation for the unity of 
the Bible's message. In addition to study of each book of the Bible, curricula usually 
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included courses in Bible Geography. Bible Introduction (usually with an apologetic 
function), and courses on how to teach the Bible, such as "Blackboard Drawing.” 

The Bible was not just examined to learn facts. Rather, students sought out practical 
questions related to ministry and the spiritual life. The Pentecostal movement was bom in 
1901 when students at Charles Parham's Bethel Bible School were left with an 
assignment to answer the question. " What is the biblical evidence for live Baptism in the 
Holy Spirit.” Inductive study of the book of Acts led students to the conclusion that tire 
only consistently mentioned evidence was speaking in tongues. Upon teaching this 
conclusion the students moved immediately to practice and prayed to receive the same 
evidence for themselves. Because PENTECOSTALISM went on to become what was 
perhaps the most successful religious and social movement of the twentieth century, the 
role of this method of Bible study in Bible colleges should not be underestimated 
(Jenkins 2<X>3:8>. 

In addition to courses aimed directly at the study of the Brblc. the Bible sclrools 
stressed preparation for "personal work.” Each student was expected to be able to engage 
rn personal EVANGELISM or "soulwinning” during and after his or her Btble school 
training. At Moody students learned over the course of four terms of study how to deal 
with "the uninterested, the interested but ignorant...the interested with difficulties, the 
self-righteous, the backslider, the fearful and despairing...those with erroneous views of 
the truth (such as Catholics. Jews, and Christian Scientists)...the procrastinator, the 
obstinate, and the skeptic” (Brereton 1990:101). A classic text used in personal 
evangelism classes was REUBEN ARCHER TORREY’S Howto Bring Men to Chris/. 

Schools often referred to this work as a "clinic” or “laboratory” component that would 
give a practical outlet to the "how to” knowledge gained in the classroom. Not only did 
this allow students to "learn by doing” but it also helped them retain the "fire for souls” 
that usually motivated them to study in the first place. Activities included personal 
evangelism on urban streets and from house-to-house, but also evangelism and manual 
labor in institutions such as jails, poorhouses. rescue missions, hospitals, and 
convalescent homes. Many students engaged in such activities as leading church choirs 
and teaching Sunday school or Bible classes. They also organized impromptu street 
serv ices, served in large evangelistic campaigns, passed out tracts, and engaged in other 
such activities that often resulted in the founding of new churches. 

Beyond the courses on the Bible itself and personal evangelism, students usually took 
a few courses on nonhiblical subjects. Those with little previous education could take 
eourees such as reading, writing, and arithmetic. English literature and history made their 
way into Bible school curricula from early times. Whereas liberal arts courses were 
generally minimized to make more room for studying the Bible, courses in the social 
sciences (psychology, sociology, anthropology, economics, and political science! were 
sometimes taught, usually having the Bible as a primary textbook. Such subjects were 
seen as adding nothing to biblical revelation, and were approached for whatever practical 
content they might have Out would be useful for ministry. At some schools students were 
able to choose specialties in areas such as foreign MISSIONS, church music. Christian 
education, and pastoral ministry. 

Although time brought changes in the Bible school cuiriculum. including stronger 
general education requirements and usually lessened practical ministry requirements, the 
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basic philosophy and stiuctuie of the Bible school curriculum generally persisted for at 
least a hundred years. 


Accreditation and Upward Mobility 

The emphasis on practical training for lay workers meant that the first programs of study 
in the Bible institutes were usually one or two years in length and not limited to those 
who had a high school education. When the first were established, high school graduates 
were few in number, and less than 5 percent of Americans attended college. Nevertheless 
there was pressure on Bible schools to copy the prestigious methods and standards of 
traditional colleges. There was considerable detemiination among the first and even 
second generation of leaders to resist what was seen as a worldly temptation, hut by the 
1920s and 1930s many programs expanded to a third and even fourth year. Many schools 
changed the name front Bible Institute to Bible College when they began to offer a four- 
year degree. 

Rising educational standards in tlte United States, especially after World War II. 
dramatically increased the number of high school graduates in the country, even as the 
G.l.Bill was increasing the percentage of Americans attending college. Tlte opportunity 
to enroll students at the government's expense was a powerful inducement to higher 
standards and accreditation. The rise of tlte Neo-Evangelical movement and the decline 
of FUNDAMENTALISM created significant inducement to higher academic levels as 
well. In 1947 the Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges (AABC) was founded under 
the auspices of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS to help Bible 
colleges and institutes upgrade their offerings. This move was a self-conscious effort to 
counter the tendency for Bible Colleges to convert themselves into liberal arts colleges to 
gain regional accreditation. 

The establishment of an accrediting agency for Bible Colleges helped stem the tide of 
Bible colleges turning into liberal arts colleges, but by 1960 approximately half of all 
Bible Institutes had followed the upward path to becoming Bible Colleges, and in the 
1980s and 1990s a new wave of upward mobility broke out. As regional accrediting 
agencies began to look more favorably on single-purpose institutions. Bible Colleges 
began to seek dual accreditation by both tire AABC and their appropriate regional 
accrediting association. Many Bible colleges continued to turn into liberal ails colleges 
and even universities offering graduate programs. Examples of such upward mobility 
include the fust American Bible Institute. A.B.Simpson's Missionary Training Institute 
<1882). which became Nyack College; the Boston Missionary Training School (1889). 
which quickly became Gordon College; live Bible Institute of Los Angeles 11913). which 
became Biola University (1981): the Training School for Christian Workers in Los 
Angeles <1899). which became Azusa Pacific University (1981): Philadelphia School of 
the Bible < I914t and live Bible Institute of Pennsylvania < 1913). which merged to become 
a Bible college before it became Philadelphia Biblical University (2001); Southern 
California Bible School <1920). which became Vanguard University (1997); and 
Southwestern Bible School <1927). which became Southwestern Assemblies of God 
University (1994). 
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Renewal Movements 

This path of upward mobility that converts Bible schools into colleges and universities is 
tied closely to the sociological tendency of betteinient among Evangelical churches that 
has been exhaustively documented by social scientists such as H.RICHARD NIEBUHR. 
Liston Pope. Milton Yinger. and others. As young churches and religious movements 
mature and prosper, they often tend to join the middle classes enthusiastically, leaving 
ministry to the poor and working classes behind. As they do so. their colleges seek lire 
same upward mobility that their members are experiencing. In the process new churches 
tend to rise up to fill the gap at the lower end of the social spectrum. In response to the 
need to train woikers quickly these churches usually repeat the process of institutional 
formation that gave rise to the first Bible Colleges. 

During the 1980s and 199(»s hundreds of new Bible institutes sprang up in the United 
States to fill the churches' needs for lay woikers w ith practical ministry training. Some of 
them became accredited Bible Colleges. Many of these schools were extensions and 
distance education efforts of accredited Bible Colleges, although many were freestanding 
as well. Schools related to popular television or radio evangelists were also founded, 
along with some related to revival movements such as the Brownsville School of Revival 
in Pensacola. Florida. Additionally, programs like Master's Commission rose up to give 
young people a chance to spend a year or more of their life in Christian serv ice training. 
During the same period a number of unrecognized accrediting agencies also sprang up to 
give the new schools an appearance of credibility. 

As long as churches exist among the urban poor, there will likely be a need for the 
kind of "gap" ministers that Moody envisioned, and Bible institutes and colleges will 
continue to rise up to meet their needs. 
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BIBLE CONFERENCES 


From ihc laic nineteenth century to the mid-twentieth century, the Bible conference was a 
prominent institution among conservative evangelical Protestants in the UNITED 
STATES. Large interdenominational conferences served as both centers for spreading 
evangelical and fundamentalist teaching and as venues for “safe" and “spiritual" 
vacations. 

Several British conferences were the forerunners of the BIBIJi conference movement 
in North America. The Keswick conventions begun in 1875 in ENGLAND became 
popular centers for Bible teaching with a stress on Christian holiness expressed in 
surrender of one's will to God to achieve victory over conscious sin. Also influential was 
the Mildmay Conference founded by Anglican clergyman William Pennefather in IS64. 
one of the first conferences to display prominently the vacation element. 

The most important Anwrican Bible conference, the Niagara Bible Conference, held 
annual meetings in Niagara-on-the-Lake. Ontario. CANADA, from 1883 to 1897. Under 
the leadership of Presbyterian clergyman James H.Brookes of St. Louis. Missouri. 
Niagara became a major center of teaching the premillennial return of Christ to earth, one 
of the major doctrinal emphases of the conferences. 

Arising about lire same time as Niagara was the Northfield Bible Conference begun by 
American evangelist DWIGHT L.MOODY in Massachusetts. Moody followed the 
pattern of tire Mildmay Conference of Pennefather. whom he had met in Britain. Holding 
his first meetings in 1880 and 1881 and then continuously from 1885. Moody established 
his Northfield Conference as a center for conservative Bible teaching. 

The THEOLOGY expounded at the Bible conferences was generally evangelical 
Protestant, with three characteristic emphases. In addition to premillennialism. Bible 
conference speakers usually avowed an un swerving commitment to the inerrancy of the 
Bible and many advocated Keswick Holiness piety. These three emphases later played a 
large role in the development of fundamentalist theology. 

The first half of the twentieth century saw a remarkable growth in Bible conferences. 
After lire demise of Niagara. A.C.Gaebelein founded the Sea Cliff Bible Conference in 
New York, one of the fruits of which was C.l. Scofield's influential SCOFIELD 
REFERENCE BIBLE. Typical of these conferences, and perhaps tire most influential, 
was tire Wirrona Lake Bible Conference in northern Indiana, founded in 1895. Patterned 
on Northfield. Winona also stressed cultural elements, including the establishment of a 
successful chautauqua program. Winona attracted some of the leading lights of 
conservative EVANGELICALISM, such as WILLIAM JENMNGS BRYAN, who served 
as the organization’s president, and renowned evangelist BI1J.Y SUNDAY, who made 
his summer home in Winona Lake. 

After the middle of tire twentieth century. Bible conferences declined in popularity. 
Aging facilities, theological dissension, and changing tastes in both leisure and worship 
among evangelicals combined to end the heyday of the conference movement. The 
patterns of tire Bible conferences, however, remain evident in the youth camps, seminars, 
and retreats still popular among fundanxrntalist and evangelical audiences, as shown by 
the continued popularity of youth camps such as Word of Life in New York and the 
Wilds in North Carolina. 
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See also Biblical Inerrancy: Fundamentalism: Holiness Movement: Keswick 
Movement 
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BIBLE, KING JAMES VERSION 


The translation of the Bible into English, authorized by King James I of ENGLAND. o«. 
as the official title page of the translation rendered the matter, "translated out of the 
original tongues, and with the former translations diligently compared and revised, by his 
majesty's command." The translators of the "authorized" version drew heavily on the 
translations of WILLIAM TYNDALE (c. 1494-15361 as well as on other existing 
translations, such as the Bishops' Bible, used mainly in churches, and the Geneva Bible, 
with its heavy Puiitan notes (sec PURITANISM). 

James autltoii/cd this translation at the beginning of his rule. He appointed some fifty- 
four divines who winked in six committees, with a final review by a committee of twelve 
members. The scholars began their work in 1607; the new version was published in 1611 
and proved more of a revision of existing earlier translations than a new work. The term 
"authorized" must be understood as meaning (given (hat no record of a formal 
authorization of the translation exists! that King Janvs "authorized'' the work of 
translation by appointing a committee to undertake the task. 

The King James Version has had a dramatic impact not only on the English language 
but also on English religion. This influence continues to the present, especially among 
conservative Protestant circles. Corrected versions of the Authorized (King James! 
Version were published in 1762 and in 1769. A major revision occulted in 1881 and 
1885. tire revision of the Old Testament and the New Testament, respectively. The 
foremost challenge to the traditional piomincnce of the King James Version was the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible, published in 1952. 

See also Bible and Literature: Bible Translations 
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BIBLE SOCIETIES 


Pandenominational Protestant institutions dedicated to publishing and distributing the 
scriptures without doctiinul note or commentate began forming and coalescing into a 
coherent movement during the early nineteenth century. The BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY iBFBSi and the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY <ABS) quickly 
emerged as the most influential, wcllfunded. and broadly based national organizations. 
From the outset, denominational, political, and territorial tensions proved difficult for 
these organizations to overcome, and a scries of schisms developed within the bible 
movement. Still, the bible societies proved remarkably successful at publishing and 
circulating unprecedented numbers of inexpensive scriptures. They incorporated cutting- 
edge technological innovations in then printing and binding operations, experimented 
with new forms of corporate organization to advance their mission, and initiated a broad 
range of bible translation programs. Bible society work aggressively supported and 
undergitded Protestant missionary activity throughout live world during the nineteenth 
century (see MISSIONS. MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS). National rivalries and 
doctrinal disagreements persisted, however, and increasingly fragmented the movement 
during the early twentieth century. Eventually, the established organizations attempted to 
pursue a more cooperative course, and they created an international fellowship known as 
the United Bible Societies in 1946. This federation soon underwrote its own extensive 
translation program. It also encouraged indigenous bible societies in historically non- 
Pmtestant countries, thus signaling a marked shift away from the movement's 
AngloAmcrican roots. Since the Second Vatican Council in the early 1960s. bible 
societies have enjoyed a more cordial relationship with live Roman Catholic Church and 
participated in numerous intercontcssional translation projects. By the late twentieth 
century, hible society publications often emphasized common language versions, 
incorporated helps for new readers, featured thematic selections and scripture portions, 
and experimented with multimedia translations. 


Basic Principles and Early History 

Organized scripture distribution efforts were occasional and sporadic before the 
nineteenth century with a few exceptions. The Canstein Bible Institution (1710). 
established at HALLE. Germany, produced low-cost editions of German. Polish. 
Bohemian, and Ancient and Modem Greek bibles. and remained active at the turn of the 
twenty-first century. The French Bible Society (1792) proved more typical, achieving 
only marginal status and dissolving within a decade of its creation. Olivers pursued very 
limited aims, such as one London-based bible society that confined its efforts to naval 
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and military personnel. Some denomination-based organizations, ineluding the SOCIETY 
TOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE (1698) and the SoCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS <17011. ineoiporated 
scripture distribution within their larger missionary purposes. For the most part, however, 
bible production and dissemination remained largely a haphazard and generally 
commercial affair until the formation of the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1804. 
Shortly thereafter, the bible movement exploded as the BFBS fostered the formation of 
independent bible societies throughout the European continent and North America. The 
following active, long-lived, and influential societies began operations in the early 
nineteenth century, largely modeling their constitutions on the BFBS Hibernian Bible 
Society <1806). Finnish Bible Society (1812). Danish Bible Society (1814). Netherlands 
Bible Society (1814). Icelandic Bible Society <1815). Swedish Bible Society (1815). 
Norwegian Bible Society (1816). and American Btble Society < I8I6 i. By 1816 scripture 
distribution organizations dotted the globe and carried out their activities from 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania, to St. Petersburg. RUSSIA. 

Several historical impulses and early nineteenthcentury trends contributed to the 
founding of tire BFBS and its contemporary institutional partners. Considered together, 
these factors illuminate the bible movement's fundamentally radical and transformative 
qualities. First, bible societies reflected complex social and economic changes that 
appeared to be altering life and work withrn European and North American cultures. The 
BFBS. for example, grew from a committee of live Religious Tract Society, which had 
been established in 1799 to produce attractive and morally acceptable literature for an 
increasingly literate and urbane British working class. An evolving technological 
revolution in the print trades made all sons of popular pamphlets and new spapers broadly 
accessible across the social spectrum, and religious folk strove to include (heir 
perspectives in the rapidly expanding literary marketplace. Bible society founders and 
early nineteenth-century managers constituted a newly emerging, articulate, socially 
prominent, and prosperous urban mtddlc class with a finely hotted humanitarian 
sensibility. Philanthropic and charitable work provided them with a live an s of personal 
salvation, as well as a method for bridging the growing class gulf that accompanied 
industrialization. 

Second, bible societies attempted to negotiate the theological and social divisions that 
seemed to be fragmenting Christianity. The BFBS deftned its core mission in deceptively 
simple terms as encouraging "live wirier circulation of the Holy Scriptures without note or 
comment.” thereby hoping to avoid doctrinal disputes and interpretive disagreements. 
Indeed, "without note or comment" soon became tire movement’s definitive phrase and 
oft-repeated mantra, etched in the constitution of bible societies throughout the world. 
Organizations hoped to unite their frequently contentious constituencies behind the 
notion that scriptural truth transcended denominational bickering. Separating the biblical 
text from prefatory material, explanatory mites, and interpretive marginalia seemed to 
hold out live elusive promise of Christian, or at least Protestant, consensus. 

All societies strove for wide-ranging denominational cooperation, although the 
specific composition of boards and supporters varied according to national and local 
circumstances. The BFBS’s constitution explicitly mandated that the thirty-six member 
governing committee must include fifteen Anglicans, fifteen Dissenters, and six 
foreigners resident in or near London. Methodists. Quakers, and CHURCH OF 
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ENGLAND adherents (see METHODISM: FRIENDS. SOCIETY OFi mingled at Nurd 
meetings, lending a remarkably unsectarian quality to the proceedings. Denominational 
composition differed considerably in tlw more heterogeneous American environment. 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians initially dominated the ABS governing board (sec 
CONGREGATIONALISM. PRESBYTERIANISMi. reflecting their prestige and status 
within the national Protestant polity, but Methodists occupied an increasingly prominent 
position in the movement by live 1830s. underscoring their remarkable growth. 
Pandenominationalism proved definitive, regardless of national context. 

Third, the movement articulated a global missionary outlook that characterized 
nineteenth-century Anglo-American Protestant endeavors. "Foreign" remained a key 
word in the BFBS's lexicon, given that the second article of its constitution pledged the 
organization to "according to its ability, extend its influence to other countries, whether 
Christian. Mahometan, or Pagan." Concerns over a scripture shortage in WALES initially 
convinced the founders to split their organization off from the Religious Tract Society. 
Within two years tlve BFBS produced thousands of Welsh New Testaments, shipped 
substantial numbers of Gaelic scriptures to SCOTLAND, encouraged the formation of a 
Hibernian Bible Society in IRELAND, published a Gospel of John in Mohawk for 
distribution in Upper CANADA, and began funding William Carey's translations efforts 
in Serampore in INDIA. English language scriptures soon reached ports ranging from 
Sierra Leone to the West Indies, translation work began in CHINA and western AFRICA, 
and consignments of Spanish New Testaments arrived at Buenos Aires. The ABS entered 
the foreign field in the mid 1830s. placing a bible agent in the Near East and supporting 
missionary translators throughout the world. Such commitments would increase 
significantly as live nineteenth century wore on. 

Finally, the bible movement reflected the symbiotic relationship and uneasy tensions 
between nationalizing forces and particularistic local cultures that often collided in the 
nineteenth century. On the surface, the ABS. the BFBS. and such Oliver large 
organizations as the Netherlands Bible Society appeared highly centralized, capitalized, 
and institutionalized by live nudninetecnth century (see NETHERLANDS). By live time 
the American Bible Society opened its landmark Bible House building in New York City 
in 1853. for example, it had emerged as one of the largest and most technologically 
sophisticated publishing houses in the United States w ith its own state-of-the-art printing 
department, bindery, manufacturing division, and workforce that numbered in the 
hundreds. Further, thirty-seven paid bible agents, each responsible for a specific 
geographical territory and each employing a network of distributors and colporteurs 
(salesmen), coordinated distribution and fund-raising activities throughout the nation and 
reported to the home office in New York. Philanthropic religious institutions like the 
bible societies operated on a scale virtually unknown to most early nineteenth-century 
businesses. Their boards of directors, drawn from live ranks of railroads, insurance 
companies, and other corporate concerns, played a very influential role in systematizing 
and bureaucratizing nineteenth-century organizational culture. 

Yet. bible societies also remained oriented toward towns, localities, and small 
communities in important ways. Both the BFBS and the ABS initially relied almost 
exclusively on local auxiliaries and associations, usually coincident with small 
geographical territories, to carry out fund-raising and distribution. These county, town, 
and borough-based organizations could affiliate with the national bodies by drafting 
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acceptable constitutions that cntbiaccil the principle of “without note or comment." and 
by pledging to contribute all funds not needed for local purposes to the national 
organizations. Auxiliaries received discounts on scripture purchases from the national 
institutions, organized their own annual meetings that brought together local Protestant 
religious leaders, and voluntarily canvassed their neighborhoods door-to-door in an effort 
to determine scripture needs. Middle-class women played an especially critical role at the 
local level. They often assumed major responsibility for managing lire sc benevolent 
organizations by keeping accounts, coordinating scripture supply and demand, soliciting 
subscriptions from prior and working-class Christians, and participating in broader 
networks of female philanthropy. Although excluded from the governing boards and 
management of the national organizations, they carved out new social roles for 
themselves on tire local level and stretched the permeable boundaries of acceptable 
women’s activities in Victorian Christian culture tsee WOMEN). Centralization and 
lingering localism thus reinforced and mutually influenced each other in the bible 
movement, creating a dynamic and subtly changing relationship. 


Controversial Aspects 

Christian unity proved difficult to achieve in practice. Beginning in the 1820s. a series of 
denominational and territorial schisms fragmented tlw bible movement and posed serious 
problems for the national bible societies. Competitors emerged, tensions simmered, and 
political controversies remained remarkably long lived. The national societies attempted 
to minimize conflict and stress their catholicity, but questions surrounding the biblical 
text itself, tire boundaries of "without note or comment.” and rivalries on tire mission 
field strained relationships. As a result, the movement never fully avoided the 
controversy nor achieved the Christian unity that its supporters coveted. 

The Apocrypha affair generated the most intense difficulties for tlw BFBS during the 
1820s. Roman Catholics considered tlw Apocryphal books part of tlw Old Testament, and 
Lutherans wanted them included within tlwir versions tsee LUTHERANISMi. Initially, 
the BFBS hoped to pursue a flexible policy by incorporating the books as requested, thus 
underscoring its international and broadly inclusive ambitions. Dissenting churches, 
especially tlw very vocal Scottish Presbyterians, vehemently disagreed and insisted that 
these books did not belong within the inspiied canon Csee DISSENT). After several years 
of debate, the BFBS in 1826 forbade any monetary allocations for printing books that 
contained tlw Apocrypha, and also agteed that its own publications should be issued fully 
bound so that distributors could not insert the Apocryphal books before binding. These 
strictures did not fully satisfy dissenters because the BFBS also chose to remain in 
fellowship w ith otlwr European bible societies that circulated the Apocryphal books. The 
two largest Scottish auxiliaries in Glasgow and Edinburgh quickly seceded from the 
BFBS. along with thirty-eight of the forty-eight remaining societies in Scotland and 
several in England. Subscriptions and donations dropped substantially and relations 
between the British and Scottish bible societies worsened throughout the century, even as 
the society's stance also alienated supporters in the more liturgical traditions. 

The American Bible Society followed the BFBS’s lead in the Apocrypha affair, but 
another denominational controversy involving Baptists proved even more damaging to 
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Christian unity w ithin the United States. Beginning in the early 1830s, the ABS’s board 
of managers contributed monetaty support to missionaries in an effort to encourage 
translations that conformed in substance and style to the authorized King James Version. 
Baptist missionaries in Calcutta petitioned the ABS hoard in 1835 to publish a second 
edition of a revised Bengali New Testament. The BFBS previously rejected this same 
remonstrance, primarily because tl»e missionaries insisted on translating bapilzo as 
immersion. The British society believed that the Baptists had sacrificed basic translation 
principles in an effort to promote their own denominational agenda, and that the bible 
society could not place its imprimatur on a version that many Christians could not 
support. The ABS agonized long and hard over this issue, given that Baptists constituted 
the fastest-growing denomination in the United States and formed an influential minority 
voice on the boaid. Ultimately, the American society took the same position as its British 
partner, rejecting the missionaries* request and stipulating that all future versions must 
prove acceptable to all denominations within live ABS family. Baptists viewed this 
position as a retreat from nonsectarianism, withdrew from the ABS fellowship, and 
established a rival organization called the American and Foreign Bible Society in 1837. 
This schism essentially severed relations between the ABS and Baptists for the remainder 
of the nineteenth century, and positioned the American Bible Society as an unflagging 
supporter of the King James Version. A subsequent translation controversy within the 
American and Foreign Bible Society resulted in live formation of the Baptist-based 
AMERICAN BIBLE UNION in 1850. which began circulating its own English language 
immersion version of the scriptures. 

Denominational tensions often challenged live bible movement's efforts to forge a 
broad Christian coalition, but political and territorial conflicts also threatened comity 
throughout the nineteenth century. Within the American context. SLAVERY proved an 
especially intractable issue. Christian abolitionists began petitioning the ABS in the 
1830s to distribute scriptures to slaves, a position that slaveholders and many southern 
supporters considered anathema <see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). The organization 
elected to take a conservative position in the interest of perpetuating institutional 
harmony, leaving live question of bibles for slaves in the hands of local southern 
auxiliaries, where it usually remained dormant. The ABS even hoped to remain friendly 
with its powerful southern friends after the outbreak of the CIVIL WAR. although 
hostilities caused the secession of rebel auxiliaries and resulted in the founding of a short¬ 
lived Confederate States Bible Society in 1861. After the resumption of peace in 1865. 
the ABS quickly moved to reconstruct its southern auxiliaries and hire a new corps of 
southern-based bible agents, although scripture distribution to the newly freed slaves 
languished for some time thereafter. 

Territorial disputes reflected oilier tensions within the movement as well. The 
Philadelphia Bible Society (1808) refused to participate in the founding of the ABS 
because of an unwillingness to surrender its own autonomy, an intense urban rivalry with 
New York City, and a suspicion of vast national combinations. It did not formally 
affiliate with live national society until 1840. The Connecticut Bible Society, alleging 
institutional mismanagement and questionable fundraising practices, terminated its 
affiliation with the ABS in 1900. The most significant, troublesome, and long-lived 
controversy of this sort within the ABS. however, occurred within New York City. Tl»e 
New York Bible Society had been founded in 1807 and reorganized numerous times over 
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ihe course of ihc next centuiy. It proved especially active in distributing scriptures at 
humane and criminal institutions, naval and military stations. Iiotcls. and to immigrants 
arriving at Ellis Island. Acrimonious conflict emerged with the ABS. also based in New 
Yoik. over fund-raising practices, distribution boundaries, and the auxiliary's own 
increasingly evangelical focus (see EVANGELICALISM). The local organization 
initially declared its independence from the ABS in 1913. and continuing tension resulted 
in a final rupture in 1971. The New York Bible Society supported the English translation 
known as the New International Version (1978). which solidified its standing among 
evangelicals, and eventually reincorporated as tire International Bible Society (IBS) 
(1983) and relocated to Colorado Springs 11989i. For many years, the IBS prevented the 
American Bible Society from catrying the New International Version as part of its 
product line, thus damaging the latter society’s standing with (l>c increasingly significant 
evangelical constituency within American Protestantism. Deep-rooted historical tensions 
within tire movement thus continued to influence bible society affairs well into tire 
twentieth centuiy. 

Competitive pressures and nationalistic urges also fostered international disagreements 
between tire societies. The BFBS. ABS. and National Bible Society of Scotland (NBSSi 
all moved more aggressively into the mission field during the late nineteenth century. 
They established large agencies in which several provinces or countries were grouped 
together under the supervision of an agent directly responsible to one of the national 
societies. Public relations material and fund-raising appeals especially emphasized the 
global nature of bible work and tire foreign mission component of bilrle society activities. 
Each society found it increasingly critical to maintain its own institutional presence 
throughout the world to satisfy the expectations of donors and supporters. Duplication of 
effort and bureaucratic wrangling often resulted as several society offices functioned 
within individual countries. Confiict between the societies usually focused on such issues 
as distribution practices and principles, competing translations that often varied in quality 
and content, relations with denomination-based missionaries in the field, and differing 
interpretations of the “without note or comment" clause in bible society constitutions. 
Tensions proved most severe in the Near East. China. JAPAN. KOREA, and Cential 
America, where the ABS and BFBS both maintained strong agencies. Less competition 
occurred in Africa and India, which remained dominated by the BFBS and where 
American missionaries constituted a much smaller presence. 


International Cooperation 

Efforts to overcome divisiveness within the movement produced a variety of 
compromises and solutions. In some instances, tire societies agreed to carve up teiritoty 
according to mutually agreed upon boundaries. BRAZIL was divided between the ABS 
and BFBS in 1903. and tire societies agreed to split Japan that same year. In oilier 
instances, voluntary withdrawal resolved the issue: the ABS withdrew from Peisia and 
the BFBS agreed to abandon Central America, excepting British Honduras, in 1913. Five 
years later, live ABS ceased working in Korea and the BFBS closed its agency in the 
PHILIPPINES. Agreements proved difficult to negotiate, however, until a new 
generation of bible society administrators more committed to international cooperation 
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-iikI interested in streamlining institutional resources began influencing lire movemenl in 
ihe laic 1920s and early 1930s. 

Developments in China became the immediate catalyst for the competing societies to 
articulate a new approach to hible work. The BFBS. ABS. and NBSS maintained a long 
and significant presence there, each agency primarily serving its own national 
missionaries and employing its own colporteurs. The growth of indigenous churches with 
strong local leadership forced the societies to recognize that they needed to play a more 
circumscribed role in China, and caused them to question tire nature of missionary 
enterprises. At a joint meeting held in London in 1932 the BFBS. ABS. and NBSS agreed 
to encourage the formation of a self-governing and locally administered China Bible 
Society, and to step hack into a joint advisory role. This important departure proved to he 
the new model for encouraging bible work in areas formerly considered the "mission 
field. ' Tire conferees at the 1932 meeting also attempted to resolve other points of 
conflict by agreeing to jointly administer agencies where they worked in common 
territories, to codify a common body of translation principles, to respect national 
boundaries, and to encourage cooperative planning. 

Over the course of the next fifteen years, these collaborative efforts began to bear 
fruit. Jointly administered agencies, usually established by the ABS and BFBS but also 
including son*- NBSS participation, became tire norm throughout South America and the 
Near East. Christians established independent bible societies in Japan (1938). India 
< 194-1). and Brazrl (19-18). Although war with Japan prevented the establishment of a full- 
fledged China Bible Society. Chinese Christians gradually assumed control over tire 
China Bible House, which operated out of Hong Kong and coordinated scripture 
distribution work after tire Communist takeover. In 1939 the Netherlands Bible Society 
hosted an international conclave at Woudschoten. attended by representatives from the 
United States. Britain. Scotland. NORWAY, and FRANCE, as well as the host country. 
Delegates supported a resolution to form a federation known as the ''Council of Bible 
Societies." with the goal of coordinating international scripture distribution and 
encouraging the formation of indigenous bible societies throughout the world. World War 
II soon intervened and this specific plan never achieved fruition, but the growing 
emphasis on cooperation laid tire groundwork for a more successful and long-lasting 
endeavor after the conclusion of hostilities. 

Bible society representatives from twelve European countries and the ABS met at the 
Elfinsward Conference Center in Haywards Heath. England, in May 1946 to assess the 
status of tire movement and attempt to fashion a cooperative global effort to address the 
spir itual needs of churches, refugees, and believers throughout the world. They agreed on 
the need for a new international organization, the United Bible Societies (UBS), to serve 
as a central clearinghouse, coordinator, and support mechanism for the bible movement. 
Membership remained open to national bible societies and committees that agreed on the 
core principle of circulating live scriptures without doctrinal note or commentary. A 
requisite six societies quickly agreed on the need for live new organization, and within 
one year sixteen national institutions joined the fellowship. New bible society 
federations, often formed through the merger of long-established local organizations, 
were established in GERMANY. SWITZERLAND. Czechoslovakia. France. Belgium, 
and Austria. Tlve founders encouraged national movements in historically non-Christian 
countries as well, and by the end of the 1940s welcomed national representatives from 
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India and Ceylon. Japan. Korea. China, and Brazil into the fellowship. Hie UBS also 
cultivated close ties with the newly foimed WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. and 
soon emerged as the ecumenical voice of the bible movement in international affairs. 

The creation of live UBS did not. of course, resolve all tensions within the world bible 
movement. Disagreements persisted over live extent to which bible societies should 
promote biblical understanding as well as merely distribute scripture. More venerable 
institutions such as the BFBS often proved reluctant to abandon their agency operations 
and turn bible work over to relatively small and. in their view, inexperienced Christian 
communities. Large national organizations such as the ABS often felt that international 
concerns distracted from real needs within their own countries and that a dispropoitionatc 
share of institutional funds and resources was absorbed by the UBS through its 
burgeoning world service budget. Disputes arose over allocations within the UBS budget, 
and smaller societies sometimes resented live degree of oversight and the controls over 
expenditures demanded by the international agency. Translation policies also proved 
controversial on occasion because a developing body of international standards and 
techniques could conflict with the work of missionaries and linguists at the grassroots 
level. 

Clearly, however, the establishment and rapid growth of the UBS fundamentally 
altered the bible society movement. International issues now assumed a much more 
prominent posture within each individual society. Tl»e UBS stimulated the founding of 
dozens of national organizations in Asia. Africa. South America, and the Middle East. 
Support for new translations skyrocketed, and a much more scholatiy and sophisticated 
program developed for training translators, disseminating scholarly texts, and pioducing 
printed helps and aids. The historical dynamics that defined relations between the older 
European and North American societies had been irrevocably altered. Perhaps most 
significantly. UBS meetings provided an important ecumenical venue that gave 
participating Christians and church leaders a much more complex view of postwar global 
realities. 


Late Twentieth-Century Trends 

The United Bible Societies stimulated all participating organizations to move in new 
directions during the latter half of the twentieth century. Broader social developments, 
rapid technological changes, and extraordinary political events also exerted a tremendous 
impact on the bible movement during this period. Less obvious shifts within global 
Christianity funher affected live societies in unanticipated ways. Perhaps most 
surprisingly and least predictable in some respects, bible societies no longer functioned as 
purely Protestant affairs. 

A biblical revival movement occurred within the Roman Catholic Church during the 
late 1940s and 1950s. stimulated at least in part by Pope Pius XU's desire to encourage 
daily bible reading and scripture distribution among all Catholics, as well as his efforts to 
support serious scholarly work in the seminaries. The Second Vatican Council's Dei 
Veitmm document, promulgated in 1965. opened up new possibilities for ecumenical 
cooperation by encouraging widespread access to the scriptures and acknowledging that 
translation work might satisfactorily be carried out with non-Catholic individuals and 
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institutions. Lilurgical changes within Catholicism further emphasized the importance of 
greater biblical literacy among lay people. United Bible Societies leaders quickly opened 
negotiations with the Vatican's Secretariat for Pro moting Christian Unity. Before long 
Roman Catholic priests began attending UBS Council meetings, bible society translators 
met regularly with Roman Catholic biblical scholars, and tire ABS reserved a place for 
Roman Catholic representatives on its denominational advisory council. In 1968 the UBS 
and the Roman Catholic Church adopted a scries of guiding principles for 
interconfessional translations that endured for nearly two decades. The UBS cautiously 
encouraged member societies to consider translating and publishing the Apocrypha w hen 
requested by tire churches, and many complied. Dozens of interconfessional translation 
projects that involved collaboration between Roman Catholic. Protestant, and 
occasionally Orthodox scholars began almost immediately after the signing of the 1967 
agreement. The ABS. for example, published a special edition of its English-language 
Good Ne mi Bible, including tire Apocrypha and bearing the imprimatur of a Roman 
Catholic bishop, thereby breaking with tire precedent established during tire Apocrypha 
controversy in the 1820s. By 1987 fully 161 Interconfessional Bibles and New 
Testaments had been published as a result of joint initiatives between bible societies and 
the Vatican. 

As bible societies found other new audiences throughout the world, pressures built to 
expand their product line and redefine tire boundaries of ‘Without note or comment.” 
Newly literate readers required contextual helps, illustrations, and background 
information to understand biblical text, and translators struggled with the problem of 
prov iding adequate marginal notes while avoiding doctrinal interpretation and theological 
advocacy. During the 1950s and 1960s. bible societies increasingly experimented with 
thematic selections, aids for readers developed in cooperation with local churches, and 
special imprints with customized covers that promoted specific ministries. Major 
societies altered their charters to reflect the new realities. The BFBS’s bylaws noted in 
1968 that authorized publications could include aids to readers, and the ABS inseited the 
word "doctrinal” before "note and comment" in a 1971 constitutional revision. By the 
1990s the UBS moved even further along in this direction by approving comprehensive 
guidelines for full-fledged study bibles. Individual societies now considered producing 
publications that included reflective questions, thematic indices, articles on the nature of 
the bible. and suggested readings. 

Similarly, societies in the late twentieth century increasingly sought to produce and 
distribute common language scripture versions, directed both at new readers and at 
individuals who found traditional translations frustrating and baffling. A major effort to 
produce a completely new Spanish bible. which began in 1950 and ultimately became 
known as the Version Popular, proved extraordinarily successful as an evangelization 
tool in 1-utin America and provided particular inspiration for this movement. Bible 
society translators soon began producing readable modem versions in indigenoas 
languages throughout Latin America. A common language version of Mark in Aymara. 
initially published as a diglot with Spanish by the Bible Society of Bolivia, constituted 
the initial endeavor in 1966. The ABS took perhaps tire boldest step in this direction by 
publishing the Good Wens for M<ulem Man English New Testament in 1966. This radical 
departure from more literal approaches to translation rested on tire principle of dynamic 
equivalence, whereby translators sought to capture the meaning and sense of biblical 
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concepts by using contemporaiy language and imagery. Hie uanslaiion feaiuied 
attractively simple line drawings by the Swiss aitist Annie Valloton. a memorable cover 
composed of mastheads from English-language newspapers throughout the world, and an 
appealing prose that infuriated some traditionalists but brought many readerc to a newer 
understanding of the biblical message. It also underscored the distance that the ABS had 
traveled from its early embrace of the King James Version as a basis for all translation 
work. Indeed, by the 1990s societies even began experimenting with the concept of 
multimedia translations that blended sound, visuals, and text for new generations of 
Christians who absorbed the gospel message in fundamentally distinct ways. 

Ultimately, these changes in bible society policies reflected radical shifts within 
Protestant Christianity during the late twentieth century. Older societies such as (l>c ABS 
and BFBS remained influential and major financial supporters of the global bible 
movement, but the emphasis had shifted toward reaching new readers, cultivating diverse 
audiences, and empowering indigenous national societies throughout the world. UBS 
scripture distribution statistics in the 1990s illustrate a dramatic expansion of new reader 
portions and selections produced for South Americas. Asians, and Pacific Islanders. Over 
one hundred member societies composed the UBS fellowship by the end of the twentieth 
century, as the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1989 stimulated the formation of 
numerous revitalized organizations throughout Eastern Europe. Bible societies 
themselves also constituted a smaller voice within the world bible cause. Hie remarkable 
expansion of evangelicalism meant that such organizations as Wycliffe Bible Translators, 
the International Bible Society. Open Doors, and many similar agencies carried out very 
successful scripture distribution and translation programs with a mote overt doctrinal 
focus, and necessarily remained outside the bible society movement. Finally, societies 
found themselves ques tioning their commitment to print as new communication 
technologies offered important opportunities and challenges for bringing God's word to a 
new age in the twenty-first century . 

See also Bible. Bible Translation 
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BIBLE TRANSLATION 


Translation of il>e BIBLE Hows from Christian belief in Jews as (he incarnate Word of 
God. as well as from Jewish precedent in the production of the Septuagint la Greek 
translation of Hebrew language Jewish Scripture) in the second and third centuries BCE. 
For the early Christian community the imperative of Jesus to take the gospel to all nations 
(Matthew 28). alongside the experience of Pentecost, made translation fundamental to 
Christian identity. All people were to hear the good news and praise of God in their own 
language. Throughout Christian history the translation of the Bible has been associated 
with MISSIONS to people of different languages and cultures, the determination of 
authoritative Scriptures, and the challenge of reform. 


Early Translations 

By the end of the second century, translations of the different panions and versions of the 
New Testament appeared in Latin and Syriac. In the next century it was translated into 
Sahidic (Coptic), and in the foutth century into Ethiopic and Georgian. Ulfilas translated 
the Bible into Gothic in the fourth century, inventing for this purpose the Gothic alphabet. 
Cyril and Methodius invented the Glagothic alphabet (which evolved into modem 
Cyrillic i in live ninth century to translate the Bible into Slavic. These translations set in 
motion a process in which literacy went hand in hand with Christianization. Translations 
in live fifth through sev enth centuries into Nubian. Armenian, and Arabic made the Bible 
available to the peoples on the southern and eastern fringes of Christian lands. 
Translations in the eighth and ninth centuries marked the spread of Christianity to the 
Anglo-Saxons. Germans, and Franks. In the twelfth to fourteenth centuries translations 
into Spanish. Italian. Dutch. Polish. Icelandic. middle-English. Persian. Bohemian, and 
Danish continued live process of preparing vernacular Bibles for groups in which 
Christianity was being established. 

These translations, the first virtually in tandem with the formation of the New 
Testament canon and motivated by a similar need for an authoritative source of Christian 
teaching and WORSHIP, drew new peoples and languages into the sphere of influence 
and authority of an increasingly institutionalized church. In the West this institution also 
spread a universal religious culture through live use of Latin. During the last decades of 
the fourth century, at the instigation of Pope Damascus. Jerome (345-420) completed a 
translation of the Bible into Latin from original Hebrew and Greek sources. This 
translation, known as the Vitlgaie Bible, became live standard authorized text for Latin 
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Christendom. Along with the formation of standard creeds and definitions (Nkean in 325 
and Chaleedonian in 451). and liturgies (fifth century onward), it gradually became a 
symbol of universal ORTHODOXY with the power of the Roman church to enforce it. 
By the fouiteenth century the universality of the Latin Bible rather than the universal 
availability of the Scripture in indigenous languages had become the basis of sciiptural 
authority in the Catholic Church, and the supremacy of the Vulgate was affirmed by the 
Council of Trent in 1546 as a direct answer to tl>e creation of vernacular Bibles by 
Protestant reformers. 


Reformation Turn to The Vernacular 

John Wycliffe (1329-1384) first challenged the hegemony of tire Vulga/e Bible, and the 
ecclesial power it tepresented. by preparing a translation into vernacular English and 
stressing its accessibility to laypeisons. The reformer MARTIN LUTHER <1483-1546) 
translated the New Testament into Ger man in 1522. With this the Piotestant movement 
became defined in part by its assertion that the Bible should be available to all Christians 
in rise vernac ular, given that the AUTHORITY of the Bible was manifest in the Christian 
tradition, the believing community, and the inspired reading of individual Christians. In 
1534 Luther's complete translation of the Bible was published, and its final revision in 
1545 before his death lielped shape Geiman prose style for centuries to come. SWEDEN 
and DENMARK also adopted standard translations of live scriptures in the mid-fifteenth 
century. The Uppsala Bible was printed in 1541 and the Chnsuan III Bible was printed in 
Copenhagen in 1550. and revised in 1589 and again in 1633. The first widely accepted 
Dutch Bible was printed in 1558 and called the Memumte Bible. Later it was more 
w idely known as the Biestkens Bible after lire printer of its 1560 edition. Dutch Calvinists 
used a translation based on Luther’s Bible and first printed in 1561-1562. The 1637 
Siaien-ieriling produced by the governments of the Netherlands became live standard 
Dutch version for both Calvinists and MENNON1TES until the twentieth century. These 
state-sponsored translations arc reminders of the link between Biblical authority, 
uniformity, and the interests of Christian governments in both. 

The Bible was translated from the Vulgate into vernacular French by tire reformer 
Jacque Lcfevre. with a New Testament published in 1523 and the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha in 1528. In 1530 they were published together as the Antwerp Bible. The 
Neuchd-tcl Bible published in 1535 by Robert Olivetan drew on Leffcvre’s work, as did 
subsequent revisions culminating in the French GENEVA BIBLE of 1588. In both Italy 
and Spain the ecclesial climate was unfriendly to Protestant translations. Antonio Brueioli 
began a translation into Italian in the 1530s. but the first full translation was published in 
Geneva in 1562. Giovanni Diodati produced a translation in 1607. The revised version of 
1641 remained in use until modern times. A complete Spanish Bible was published in 
Basel in 1569. the work of Cassiodoro de Reyna. New Testaments were published earlier 
by Francisco de En/.ina in Antwerp in 1543 and Juan P«5re/ de Pineda in Geneva in 1556. 
In addition to these widely read translations, portions of the Bible were translated in a 
number of minor European languages and dialects in the seventeenth century, including 
Irish. Latvian. Saami. Estonian, and Nogay. This process of translation into the languages 
of groups on the periphery of Europe, usually as part of Protestant missions to these 
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cultures. has continued into ihe twentieth century, even as some of these languages have 
become extinct. 

The Renaissance fascination with the original language texts of classical literature and 
philosophy led scholars in Italy and then across Europe to seek out and examine Greek 
and Hebrew manuscripts of the Biblical texts. Lorenzo Valla <1405-14571 published a 
comparison of the Vulgate with a Greek text in 1444. This first critical examination of a 
work of assumed authoiity (Valla also showed the Donation of Constantine to be a fakei 
would both spur the refoimers and lead to a revised edition of the Vulgate in 1590 and 
again in 1592. 

The Comphaensian Polyglot Bible, with the Greek and Hebrew Old Testament. Greek 
New Testament, and Latin Vulgate was printed in Alcala. Spam between 1514 and 1517. 
A delay in papal authorization allowed the Basle printer I-toben to publish a hastily 
prepared Greek New Testament and new Latin translation by Desiderius Erasmus (1467- 
1536) before the Polyglot could be widely circulated. Simon Collincs printed a critical 
edition of tl>c Greek New Testament in 1534. Revision of this edition continued under 
Robert Estienne (who lied to Geneva because of his Protestant leanings), and finally 
THEODORE BEZA in Geneva. Be/a's 1565 edition of the Greek New Testament 
eventually became known as the Text us Receptus and became the basis of the King 
James' New Testament. From 1488. when Jews in Soncino. Italy published a Hebrew Old 
Testament through the middle of the sixteenth century. Hebrew Old Testaments of 
increasing critical value were printed. Tl>e Textus Receptus was not so daring as 
Erasmus’s first edition in attempting to reconstruct the original text, but alongside the use 
of Hebrew Old Testaments its advent marked a period in which the norm for biblical 
scholarship, and Bible translation, would be the use of original language texts critically 
examined. 

W1LLIAM TYNDALE pioneered translation of live Bible into English from Greek and 
Hebrew. It earned him the enmity of the English bishops and forced him to flee to 
Piotestant territories on the continent. His New Testament was published in 1525. but his 
Old Testament was not completed because he was attested near Biussels in 1535 and 
martyred in 1536 (see MARTYRS AND MARTYROLOGY). MILES COVERDAI-E’S 
complete English Bible appeared in 1535. followed by the Matthew Bible in 1537. 
Covcrdale’s revision of the latter was the 1539 Cieat Bible. English refoimers living in 
exile in Geneva pioduced the English Geneva Bible in 1560. The first period of English- 
language Bible translation would culminate in the translation sponsored by King James I. 
published in 1611. Its New Testament was based largely on Tyndalc’s translation work. 
Like the Luther Bible it set not only theological but literaiy standards for centuries. Its 
basis in the widely published Greek Teslas Receptus and its ubiquitous force in English- 
speaking Protestant circles eventually gave it an authority independent of the beauty of its 
prose or its scholarly merit. 

Despite some scholarly effoits Catholics responded in a limited way to the vernacular 
translations of Protestants. The French Rheimt-Douai Bible was published from 1582 to 
1610. and a Dutch Catholic Bible was printed in 1548. However, both were based on a 
Vulgate text already shown to be flawed. After tl»e council of Trent, authority was seen 
by the Catholic church to rest more in live traditional dogma realized through the church 
hierarchy than in publicly accessible Scripture. By the opening of the seventeenth centuiy 
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authority in ihc Catholic Chinch had lost the initiative in producing either critical editions 
of Biblical texts or new translations. 

The significance of new Bibles, in translation or in the original languages, was greatly 
enhanced by the development of the movable type press by Johannes Gutenberg from 
1445 onward. His Bible (1456) was the first complete book printed in the Christian 
world, and signified a new era in which identical copies of the same book would be 
available both to the masses and scholars. By tire time of the REFORMATION, presses 
could be found across Europe. Their output, whether in the form of vernacular Bibles, 
critical editions of original language texts, or reformation manifestos and theologies, 
spurred tlse breakdown in the authority of the Catholic church, and the variegated 
development of Christian churches from tl>e sixteenth century onward. 


Missions and Translation 

The Renaissance and the Reformation continued to spur vernacular and critical 
translations of tl>e Bible in Europe. In the same period the spread of Christianity beyond 
Europe inaugurated an era in which Bible translation was closely associated with tire 
missionary enterprise, and the European "discovery" of nonChristian languages, 
religions, and cultures. Roman Catholic missionaries were working in both the New 
World and Asia in the sixteenth century, and at least for liturgical purposes were 
translating portions of Scriptures and the Psalms into indigenous languages. It was the 
arrival of the Dutch in the Indonesian archipelago, however, that marked the first 
systematic effort to translate the Bible into a non-European language. Corneius Ruyl 
completed a translation of Matthew's Gospel into Malay in 1612. and it was piinted in 
diglot foim with Dutch in 1629. An entire Bible, largely completed by Melchior 
Leydekker before his death in 1701. was published in 1733. Rivalries and disagreements 
between translators working with different dialects of Malay led to the delay, as did 
questions about whether to use the special language of ihe royal couits and proper 
terminology for God in a Muslim environment. The early Dutch translations went hand in 
hand with the development of linguistic and cultural studies that refined the Dutch 
understanding of the languages of the Malay Archipelago and their relationship to its 
various cultures. Tlw problem* of defining the vernacular when translator* worked in 
isolation with unfamiliar languages, deciding when translations in each of several dialects 
were necessary, and fixing religious terminology in a non-Christian religious 
environment have become central problems for the modern era of missionary translation 
of the Bible. Missionary efforts to overcome these problems helped spur the scholarly 
study of non-European languages and cultures, as well as the preservation of both their 
literaiy and oral traditions. 

JOHN ELIOT was a pioneer of missions among NATIVE AMERICANS, and his 
translation of the Bible into the language of the Pequot tribe of Massachusetts in 1663 
was the first in North America. In the nineteenth century missionaries would add 
translations in dozens of languages, developing unique alphabets in the process and 
preserving cultures under threat from AngloEuropean settlement. In INDIA the 
translation work was pioneered by Henry Martyn 11781-1812) and WILLIAM CAREY 
< 1761-1834). Martyn translated the New Testament into Urdu, as well as Persian. Arabic. 
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and Hindustani. Carey translated the Bible into Bengali, as well as a number of related 
dialects. Both Martyn and Carey also pioneered the study and translation of indigenous 
literature. Portions of the New Testament had been translated into Chinese by Roman 
Catholics before 1800. however, it was Roheii Morrison who first completed a 
translation of the Bible in 1819. With the opening of CHINA to greater foreign influence 
after the Anglo-Chinese war. both revisions of Morrison's Bible and translations and 
transliterations into the many different Chinese dialects were written. A controversy over 
the appropriate term for God <‘ Slung Ti" vs. "Siren") divided the missionary community. 
Up to the present Chinese Bibles using either term are available. Translations into the 
languages of sub-Saharan Africa began in 1816 with a translation into Bullom (SIERRA 
l.EONE). translations into Swahili, the dominant language of East Africa, and various 
South African dialects followed in the nineteenth century (see SOUTH AFRICA). 

The process of Bible translation, which Protestant missionaries initially related to the 
reformed mandate to make God's authoritative word available to all. gradually influenced 
missionary assessments of nonEutopean culture. Each controversy over terminology 
brought more sharply into focus the issue of how non-Christian cultures, and even 
religions, could be a medium through which God s Word was revealed. 

The question of whether a religion could prepare people to hear the Gospel was 
inextricably linked to the question of whether a language and culture had been prepared 
by God to receive God's Word. Just as vernacular Bibles in an increasingly literate 
culture had helped spur the Reformation by creating an independent source of authority, 
so missionary translations and growing literacy undermined a missionary monopoly on 
authority in newly emerging Christian communities. Since tire middle of live twentieth 
century independent churches and church leaders have sprung up across the Christian 
world. Idiosyncratic interpretations of vernacular Bibles have been combined with 
indigenous worldviews and religious practices in a logical extension of the principle that 
all languages, and hence cultures, can be hearers of the good news. 


Bible Societies 

The rapid expansion of Bible translation and publication was facilitated by the formation 
of the BIBLE SOCIETIES. The BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY (BFBS) 
was founded in 18 (M with an ecumenical leadership and a mandate to produce and 
distribute Bible translations without notes or commentary. The model quickly spread 
through British territories, as well as in RUSSIA 1 I 8 IO 1 and most of Protestant Europe. 
Throughout live nineteenth and twentieth centuries the Bible Societies played a key role 
in directly or indirectly funding and distributing new translations of the Bible. At its 
centenary the BFBS reported having published more than 200 million Bibles or portions 
of the Bible. 

In 1946 live United Bible Societies was formed to foster cooperation among tire 
thousands of independent Bible Societies. Earlier in 1934 tire WYCLJFFE BIBLE 
TRANSLATORS was founded by Cameron Townsend. Its translators focus on languages 
of small, often isolated, groups whose languages have not been studied or reduced to 
written form. In the 1990s Wycliffc Translators had worked on over 1.200 languages. 
They are closely associated with the Summer Institute of Linguistics, whose 
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anthropological and linguistic work often provides the basis for translation efforts. By the 
year 2002. largely through the Bible Societies and Wycliffc. complete Bibles had been 
translated into more than 400 languages, and portions into over 2.300 languages. In 
addition to the Wycliffc Translators and the work of UBS consultants there are a number 
of smaller Bible translation organizations, many formed out of dissatisfaction with the 
methodologies of the dominant translation agencies. 

Up until tire twentieth century most Bible translations aimed at literal translations 
based on either the original languages of the Bible or a standard translation into English 
or another European language. The translations were undertaken by Europeans or 
Americans who learned indigenous languages from local informants or available 
literature. Since World War II both the Bible Societies and the Wycliffc translators have 
focused on using native language speakers as the primary translators, assisted by linguists 
and scholars with expertise in Biblical languages. Translations are team effoits with 
translators, exegetes. editors, and experts on style working together to create accurate and 
readable translations. This work is based on a theoiy of translation called the "functional" 
or "dynamic equivalence" method. It was pioneered by Eugene Nida. Early translations 
were of the "formal equivalence" type, trying to establish a one-to-one cotrespondence 
between terms in the source and receptor languages. The dynamic equivalence model 
assumes that meaning is found in larger language structures, and that the closest natural 
equivalent to the source language in the receptor language may not have a word-for- 
word. or even sentence-for-sentence. correspondence. Bible Societies have sponsored 
dynamic equivalence translations in both European and other major languages, with the 
Today’s English Version (Good News for Modem Maui being the best known in English. 


Scholarly Commentary 

Controversy over both the method and basis for new Bible translations has arisen since 
the nineteenthcentury development of Biblical criticism and the discovery of dozens. then 
hundreds, of Bible manuscripts earlier than those used for live major European 
translations. By the late nineteenth century critical editions of the New Testament varied 
from the Texius Receptus in numerous details, as did tire best Hebrew texts of the Old 
Testament. Translations based on these editions were caught up in larger conflicts over 
the authority of Scripture and its basis in a literal reading of the text. The result was a 
profusion of twentieth-century translations, particularly in English, that seek in differing 
ways to provide Christians with an authoritative basis for their own belief and practice. 

A succession of scltolarly formal translations Revised Version < 1885>. American 
Standard Version <19011. Revised Standard Version (1952). New English Bible (1971). 
New International Bible < 1978l. and .Ven Revised Standard Version INRSV. 1989) sought 
to keep up with the discovery of more ancient manuscripts and advances in textual 
criticism. Underlying their authority is live assumption that critical, scientific analysis of 
both text and literary content carried out by an ecumenical team of scholars yields a 
universally authoritative translation. The NRSV also recognizes the changing influence of 
cultural norms on language by making a consistent effort to use inclusive language. The 
Today's English Version (1976). using the dynamic equivalence method underpinned by 
extensive critical commentaries on live original language texts, makes tl»e Bible accessible 
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to ihe giowing number of English speakers unfamiliar with religious terminology. 
Paraphrases by J.B.Philips and Kenneth Taylor (The Living Bible. 1971) have enjoyed 
popularity, and the latter has been so widely distributed under so many different titles to 
Christians unfamiliar with formal translations that it has a wide degree of influence 
despite its scholarly shortcomings. 

The .Vck American Standard Bible (1971) was published as a strictly literal translation 
for those whose concept of Biblical authority is rooted in formal correspondence with the 
original texts. The New King James Version (1982) was produced to meet the needs of 
Christians committed to the Text us Receptor and style of the King James Bible, but who 
can no longer fathom the meaning of sixteenth-century English. Its authority lies less in 
text or scholarship than in ils impeccable Protestant pedigree, long association with 
fundamentalist dogma (see FUNDAMENTALISM), and tire extent to which its language 
peimcutes traditional English language worship in many traditions. The New Jerusalem 
Bible 1 1966) is based on a French Catholic translation (la Bible ile Jerusalem. 19561. It is 
distinctive in follow ing tire sequence of tire most recently discovered Old Testament texts 
in distinction from the common Hebrew Bible, retaining yhwh instead of the conventional 
translation "Lord.’' and its early use of inclusive language. 

The diversity of translations of the Bible is more than matched by the diversity of 
special editions of all translations with notes from different theological perspectives, 
addressed to different age groups, genders, social classes, and even focused on particular 
uses of tire Bible in daily Christian life. Particularly in tire UNITED STATES, 
exploitation of specialized markets has been influential in motivating new translations 
and new editions of older translations. The JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES have produced 
their own New World Translation of the Holy Scriptures in English and over 100 other 
languages—making significant changes from other versions to bolster their particular 
doctrines. The Church of Jews Christ of Latter Day Saints (see MORMONISM) has 
supplemented the Bible with translations of its own unique Scripture. The Book of 
Mormon. 

Although few Christian cultures can match the resources of the English-speaking 
world, a similar range of translations is appearing wherever the Christian community is 
varied enough to support them. Just as the first Christians translated their Scriptures to 
address the varied cultures of the ancient world, modern Christians appear to be 
determined to make translations available that meet the needs of a diverse society and its 
variety of linguistic subcultures. It remains to be seen whether the enormous diversity of 
translations, and their diffusion throughout society, will serve as a unifying force in 
Christianity or reflect its process of fragmentation into competing sectarian groups. 
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ROBERT HUNT 


BIBLICAL INERRANCY 


Inerrancy is a theory alx>ui the authority ot' the Christian BIBLE. It holds that the original 
writings—the "autographs”—are free of error in all about which they speak: matters 
scientific and historical as well as theological and moral. Their etrorless status is based 
on the work of the Holy Spirit who superintended the words used as well as the events 
described and the teachings entailed. 

The language of "inerrancy" regarding scriptural AUTHORITY emerged in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, given prominence by orthodox Protestant 
theologians. Its concern for exactitude and tire treatment of tire Bible as a reliable source 
of information about all aspects of the world reflected the growing influence of science. 
Inerrantists sought to counter the incursion of the ENLIGHTENMENT with its own form 
of empirical and rational argument. 

The concept of inerrancy today is regularly confused with the view of oracularity. The 
latter asserts that the words of the original Scripture were dictated by the Holy Spirit, 
becoming the literal oracles of God. The former takes account of the human factor in the 
process of inspiration. Adducing the varying vocabulary pools and styles of authorship in 
the books of live Bible. God protected the authors for erroneous use of their words. While 
allowing for authorial creativity in the writing process, therefore, inerrantists assert that 
such takes place under a pneumatological supervision that precludes mistakes on any and 
every topic considered. 

While sharing the common conviction of Scripture’s plenary inspiration, inerrantists 
divide into conservative, moderate, and liberal parties. Conservative inerrantists trust the 
transmissive power of the Holy Spirit to ensure that certain received translations carry the 
authority of tire inaccessible autographs themselves. This perspective is noted for its 
practice of harmonizing apparently conflicting reports of events, arguing for the historical 
veracity of accounts of lire world’s beginnings and endings, and attacking critical 
scholarship as the tool of "secular humanism." Moderate inerrantists allow for a more 
influential role of human factors in the creation of the originals, noting individual 
differences in authorial style and substance, and the impact of culture. Historical and 
literary criticism that discloses oriental hyperbole in reportage of events, tire function of 
other genres such as narrative in biblical writing, and tire limitations in ancient 
cosmology are not rejected, although a sharp eye is kept out for the intrusion of an 
antisupernaturalist bias in biblical scholarship. Textual criticism that seeks for the closest 
approximation to the yet inaccessible originals is actively pursued. Altlrough the 
autographs are sacrosanct in all respects, subsequent editions and translations bear the 
marks of tire human hand that make possible small emirs in historical and scientific 
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details. The salvifit heart of Scripture in matters of faith and morals, however, is secured, 
for the trajectory of the Spit it's power that produced the originals ensures the absolute 
trustworthiness of today's approved texts. 

Liberal ineriantists acknowledge a greater role foi the human factor in the creation of 
the errorless autographs, as well in the transmission process, granting a larger place for 
the legitimacy of historical, literary, and textual criticism. Its most notable feature is the 
insistence on tire recognition of varying genres in biblical writings. It looks for authorial 
intention, reading, for example, accounts of the world's creation and consummation as 
theological in genre and I loused in primitive cosmology, and therefore not to be treated as 
''informational." that is. accurate history in the modern sense. 

Inerrancy, paiticularly in its "conservative'' form, has often been used as a litmus test 
for ORTHODOXY among some evangelical circles within Protestantism. 

See also Bible Interpretation: Evangelicalism: Fundamentalism: Pentecostalism 
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GABRIEL FACKRE 


BILL OF RIGHTS 


The term "bill of rights" commonly refers to a written enumeration of the fundamental 
rights and libeities of citizens protected from infringement by civil government and a 
specification of the limitations on the aibitrary or capricious exercise of government 
powers. The phrase "bill of rights” is not found in the U.S. Constitution: however, it is a 
common designation for tike first ten amendments adopted in 1791. 

British statutoiy and common law sources, along with natural rights theory, influenced 
colonial and early states hills of rights. The Virginia Declaration of Rights <1776) was 
also a model for not only the fust amendments to the U.S. Constitution hut also live bills 
of rights in oilier states and around the world. 

The U.S. Constitution diafted in 1787 did not contain a bill of rights. George Mason’s 
proposal that the Constitution be "prefaced, with a Bill of Rights" was rejected 
unanimously by the state delegations. Few delegates opposed a bill of rights in principle: 
rather, they believed that one was unnecessary given the limited, enumerated powers of 
the proposed national government. Some of the most influential states, however, ratified 
the Constitution with a strong recommendation that it be amended to safeguard libeities. 
lames Madison took the initiative in the Fust Federal Congress, convened in 1789. to 
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propose provisions that were shaped into the amendments sent to the states for 
ratifieation. 

These amendments, known as the American Bill of Rights, set forth fundamental 
freedoms and procedural safeguards that tire civil government may not deny individuals. 
The first amendment protects the freedoms of religion, speech, press, assembly, and 
petition. Its provisions respecting the nonestablishment and free exercise of religion arc 
among tire most innovative features of the Bill of Rights. Tire fouith amendment prohibits 
unreasonable searches and seizures by the slate. The fifth amendment disallows 
compelled self-incrimination: the deprivation of life, libeny. or property without due 
process of law; and the taking of private property witlrout fair compensation. Tire sixth 
amendment affords criminal defendants tire rights to a speedy and public trial, to an 
impartial jury, to confront accusers, and to a lawyer. Tire eighth amendment prohibits 
ciuel and unusual punishments. The Bill of Rights originally restricted tire national 
government only. The fourteenth amendment (1868). however, has been interpietcd by 
the U.S. Supreme Court to apply selected poitions of the Bill of Rights against state 
governments. 
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DANIEL DREISBACH 


BISHOP AND EPISCOPACY 


The temi "bishop" derives, by way of Anglo-Saxon usage, from the Greek episcopate. for 
overseer, referring to one who oversees the life of the ecclesial community as its chief 
pastor, usually in a region referred to as a diocese. In the New Testament the office is not 
certainly identifiable as a distinct order of ministry, but in the second century the role of 
bishop emerged as a separate office, distinguish from tlvc ministries of presbyters and 
deacons tsee DEACONESS. DEACON) with which it developed, over time, into a 
threefold pattern of ministry. During this period the bishop's oversight was tied closely to 
liturgical presidency, although the office eventually developed sacramental significance 
in itself and the succession by which AUTHORITY was passed from one bishop to the 
next became an impoitant symbol of the church's unity, of live connection between the 
local community to the wider CHURCH, and of continuity in the apostolic faith. 

After Constantine's legitimation of Christianity, the responsibilities of bishops 
increased, as did their political significance, as they became responsible for wider regions 
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of a growing church. By ihc eve of ihc REFORMATION bishops were the highest order 
in a hierarchy of some seven orders of ministry, often exercising considerable secular as 
well as eeclesial influence, despite the general distinction between the church’s spiritual 
authority and the temporal authority of monarchs. The sixteenth-century reformers held 
various opinions about the value and legitimacy of rise episcopal office: some retained the 
office: some retained it but eliminated the historic succession that attached to it: others 
eliminated the office altogether, believing that the importance of bishops could not be 
substantiated by a reading of the plain sense of the New Testament. Nevertheless tire 
ministry of oversight has continued in some form in all the churches of the Reformation 
regardless of whether they distinguish the office or use the title. The ECUMENISM of 
the last half-century has seen a return of appreciation for the symbolic significance of the 
office within the threefold pattern of ordained ministry and discussions of like role of 
bishops have yielded fruitful insights into ceclesiology. apostolicity. and the question of 
church order. 


The Bishop in the New Testament 

Although the New Testament contains a varied ceclesiology. two ideas arguably 
predominate. One is the notion of the church as a royal priesthood whose identity is 
rooted in Christ, the great high priest. Alternatively, the church is the body whose head is 
Christ and whose members are given a variety of gifts for the w ork of Christ in the w orld. 
Along tike lines of tire second model, leadership in this body was first focused in those 
appointed directly by Christ tapostles), but others who had the gift of leadership emerged 
within this period. These leaders were not seen strictly as successors to the apostles at this 
link: and the difference between those designated elders and those designated overseers is 
not entirely clear. A representative example of this indistinctness is found in Acts 20. 
when Paul sends for tire elders (presbuteroiu) of the Church in Ephesus and charges them 
to be overseers (ephtopous) of tire Hock. A similar lack of clarity pertains in Acts 6 to 
the appointment of seven to the service IJuikonid | of tire word in care of the widows: 
whether this task amounts to an office is not certain, although tire formality of the laying 
on of hands by tire apostles certainly suggests a trajectory toward a more formal pattern 
of ordination. Hints of such a pattern can be found in tire Pastoral Epistles, although the 
distinction between bishops and presbyters is. even there, not yet clear. By the close of 
the first century, however, the first letter of Clement of Rome identifies bishops and 
deacons as distinct roles appointed by the Apostles to lead "the future believers' and 
implies that presbyters were assisting in tire work of the bishops in their local 
communities </ Clement 42. 43). Some scholars now see possible parallels of this first- 
century pattern to the orders of ministry at Qumran. although tire precise status of tire 
relationships between Qumran and the early Christian communities has not been 
established. 
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The Development of the Monarchical Episcopate 

The turn of the second century brought increasing concern about schism and so-called 
gnostic heresies that threatened the church. In this context, the monarchical, or single 
bishop, distinguished from presbyters or elders, became the norm: the bishop was the 
symbol of the church's unity in the apostolic faith. Ignatius of Antioch, writing probably 
early in the second century, grounded the unifying power of the bishop not in his lineage 
in a historic succession—an idea whose time was yet to come—but in a symbolic pattern 
in w hich the bishop is tire "type" of God. the divine father. In turn the presbyters, a kind 
of college of ministers around the bishop, are "types" of lire apostles, and the deacon a 
"type" of Christ. The semiplatonic connection Ivere. particularly between the ministerial 
organization of bishops and deacons and the divine reality, can be seen as an indication, 
if not the source, of the sacramental interpretation of ministerial orders. Under the 
continuing pressure to distinguish the apostolic faith from "gnostic" HERESY, the notion 
arose of a line of succession from one bishop to the next, paiticularly near the end of the 
second century in Irenaeus's writing, but the point of succession was not so much the 
maintenance of a historic line of persons as it was the continuity of the apostolic faith. 

Throughout this period, live bishop was the chief presider at the Eucharist and in this 
capacity, the bishop’s role was thought of as "priestly." Thus the emerging pattern of 
episcopacy rejoined the biblical ecclesiology of the church as a royal priesthood, 
mentioned above: the bishop, pray erfully chosen by the people, is a sy mbol of Christ, and 
is therefore the high priest of a priestly people and shares in the "princely spirit" of 
Christ. This THEOLOGY of episcopacy, as well as the bishop's prerogative to ordain 
other ministers, is reflected in the prayer for the oidination of a bishop found in 
Hippolytus's Apostolic Tradition, customarily dated to the third century. 


Episcopacy after Constantine 

Upon the occasion of the CONVERSION of the Roman emperor Constantine in the 
fourth century, the churches in the West grew rapidly and the bishops began to expand 
their responsibilities over wider regions of the church. As a result, presbyters began to 
carry more responsibility for local ccclcsial communities and to preside at their eucharists 
in the absence of the bishop. As a result of this development, presbyters were 
increasingly referred to as priests because they now extended the liturgical presidency of 
the bishop. Deacons continued to be associated with service to those in need and. ritually, 
w ith the service of the cucharistic table. This core pattern continued unchanged into the 
Middle Ages, but with some development in three main areas: structure, ritual practice, 
and theology. Structurally the three orders—bishops, priests, and deacons—became by 
the high middle ages the crown of a scheme of "minor orders" with various 
responsibilities for the administration of the church's mission and LITURGY. Ritually 
bishops were distinguished especially by their power to confer orders and to administer 
CONFIRMATION. (The latter originated as a postbaptismal rite over which, until the 
fourth century, the bishop normally presided, but which became separated from the 
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baptismal rite as the bishop's presence to the local community was not always possible.t 
Theologically the bishop's power to ordain was increasingly seen as the result of a 
substantial change in the ontological character of the bishop la change that pertains, in 
foims appropriate to their offices, to priests and deacons as well). This is reflected in the 
ordination rites of the time in which, by contrast to earlier ritual patterns, the bishop 
ordained priests and deacons not by laying on hands within the context of the 
community's prayer, but with a vetbal formula that conferred ordination by the power 
resident in tire bishop. 


Episcopacy in the Reformation Traditions 

Consistent with their wider theological concerns, the reformers were generally troubled 
by two aspects of the medieval episcopacy: its hierarchical ascendancy over what they 
interpreted as a sacrificial priesthood, and the notion of a power inherent in the person of 
the bishop. Both of these militated, in their view, against tire sufficiency of Christ and the 
direct communion of the whole church with him. Nevertheless the reformers and the 
churches that followed them took these concerns in many different directions. 

MARTIN l-UTHER himself did not sec evidence in the New Testament for an 
episcopal office distinct from the work of presbyters and emphasized the priestly 
character of the whole church, over which certain members functioned as presiders and 
pastors. Although the German Lutheran churches ultimately eliminated the position of 
bishop. Swedish Lutherans retained tire office and its historic succession but downplayed 
an emphasis on powers peculiar to tire office. Danish Lutherans took a middle position, 
retaining lire office but eliminating the element of historic succession in its ordination 
process. Ollier reformers identified pastors, teachers, elders, and deacons as the orders of 
ministry that could be found in the New Testament, and saw no evidence for an indelible 
change in the character of the bishop or other ordinands as a function of their ordination. 

Concern to avoid any intimation of such power in the bishop led JOHN CALVIN. 
JOHN KNOX, and others to eliminate the office and replace live laying on of hands in 
ordination to the extension of the “right hand of fellowship ' by the ordaining ministers. 
Knox ased live term "superintendent'' for a lime to refer to an episcopal role that was not 
a permanent office but that was responsible for organizing ordinations and seeing to the 
care of vacant cures. The CHURCH OF ENGLAND adapted the Sarum usage of the 
medieval church in ways strongly intluenced by MARTIN BUCER. retaining the office 
of bishop and live notion of historic succession, but challenging the excessive hierarchical 
emphasis of the episcopacy. JOHN WESLEY initially adapted the Anglican position, but 
eventually oidained leaders for the churches in like UNITED STATES. SCOTLAND, and 
ENGLAND, substituting as Knox did the term "superintendent" for “bishop" (and 
"elder'' for "presbyter"). Wesley felt empowered to perform such ordinations because he 
understood the biblical evidence to suggest the difference between bishops and presbyters 
to be a difference of degree, not of kind, and understood himself to be exercising 
episcopal oversight of the Methodist societies. Other reformed traditions that descend 
from the Reformation, paiticularly churches of congregational POLITY and those that are 
independent, sometimes retain the use of "bishop" as like title of their chief local pastor 
and a few of these bishops occupy an earned preeminence in a network with other local 
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congregations of similar lineage. The MORAVIAN CHURCH retains the bishop and a 
claim to succession in the apostolic tradition, yet self-govems on a presbyterian model. 

What is important to underline, amid the various directions in which the episcopacy 
was taken by churches of the Reformation, is the de facto reality of the ministry of 
oversight in many different forms that is exercised in all churches as a matter of 
institutional necessity and. except in the most insistently congregational ist communities, 
of the symbolic expression of connection between local congregations and the wider 
church. 


Modern Developments in the Theology of Episcopacy 

The persistence of a ministiy of epistope in all churches, whatever its form, has made 
possible a degree of theological convergence on orders in the modern period. Multilateral 
dialogue through the Faith and Order Commission of the WORl.D COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES led ultimately in 1982 to the issuance of Baptism. Eucharist and Ministry 
(HEM), which represents this convergence not only on orders but on tire outlines of 
shared Theology of tire SACRAMENTS. Although noting tire ambivalence of the New 
Testament evidence for the early Christian communities' patterns of ministry. HEM 
acknowledges tire historic usefulness of tire threefold pattern of ministiy (bishops, 
presbyters, deacons) while recognizing that its practice has sometimes been diminished or 
corrupted. BEM also acknowledges the need for orders to serve the permanent, collegial, 
and communal aspects of the whole church’s ministry, whatever form those otders take, 
and in relation makes distinctions between apostolic succession, apostolic tradition, and 
the historic episcopate. Apostolic succession is the manifestation in ordered ministry of 
the whole church's commitment to tire apostolic tradition, defined by BEM as ' continuity 
in the permanent characteristics of tire church of the apostles." The historic episcopate is 
one important way of preserving an orderly transition in ministry that serves the apostolic 
tradition of the church. Churches that have no historic succession of bishops are urged to 
consider whether this traditional symbol might better serve their grounding in tire 
apostolic tradition, at the same time churches that do maintain a historic succession of 
bishops arc urged to recognize the ministry of oversight that exists in churches without 
bishops and to measure the adequacy of their own episcopal practice by tire apostolic 
tradition to which the whole church is called. The bishop in succession is. in sum. 
acknow ledged as an important "sign, though not a guarantee, of the continuity and unity 
of the church.” 

Since the publication of Baptism. Eucharist atul Ministry' bilateral dialogues among 
churches descending from the Reformation have focused from lime to time on the place 
of episcopacy in the life of tire church. A productive example is that between the 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA and the EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH in the United States. Their INTERCONFESSIONAL DIALOGUE has 
produced a "Concordat of Agreement" signaling a mutual recognition of ordaiired 
ministries. This agreement hinges in important ways on some of the distinctions that 
appeared in Baptism. Eucharist and Ministry' as applied to episcopacy: among other 
things. Lutherans agree to the joint ordinations of all bishops in the future for the sake of 
the mission and in recognition of the importance of the sign of historic succession: 
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Episcopalians, on their part, acknowledge in Lutheran orders the apostolicity that must 
characterize the church in faithful execution of its mission and submit the efficacy of the 
historic episcopate under the judgment of that apostolicity. The legitimacy of the 
liturgical and canonical provisions required for this agreement to be enacted remains a 
subject of sonv debate in both churches, yet the agreement signals the enduring 
importance of the episcopal ministry in contemporary discussion among Reformation 
churches. 

See also Congregationalism: Lutheranism: Methodism. Presbyterianism 
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JAMES W.FARWELl. 


BLACK METHODISTS 


Black Methodism first emerged in America as Wesleyan Methodist itinerants reached out 
to enslaved populations with a message that resonated with them. Soon separate 
denominations arose as blacks wanted political and economic independence from the 
segregationist patriarchal structures of white METHODISM. Black Methodism offered 
members of the black community leadership opportunities to speak out on social and 
political issues. Issues of education and MISSIONS to AFRICA dominated black 
Methodism in the nineteenth century. During the twentieth century Methodism continued 
as a central force in the black community as it asserted itself toward the achievement of 
Civil Rights. 
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Early Black Methodism 

Blacks occupied a prominent position in the Methodist movement from the very eailiest 
days in America. Methodists vvete among the fiist churches to begin live widespread 
Christianization of blacks in America. At the first Methodist class meeting in America 
one of tike five attendees was a young black servant named Betty. JOHN WESLEY'S 
emissaries commented on the large numbers of blacks who responded to the Methodist 
message. 

Blacks were attracted to Methodism for two reasons. The Methodist message appealed 
to an enslaved population and the messengers were appealing to the hearers. The key 
attraction for blacks to Methodism was the Araiinian theology. Unlike GEORGE 
WHITER 1ELD and the Calvinist Methodists who supported SLAVERY and made a 
strong distinction between the body and soul. Wesleyan Methodists had a holistic 
understanding of the body and soul. A person needed to be bodily free to exercise tike 
freedom of will granted by God. If someone was under the yoke of another, she or he was 
not free to respond to tike call of God as G«xl intended. 

The Methodists brought a message that condemned slavery and racism in 
uncompromising terms and they lived out that message. Wesley spoke out vehemently 
against slavery. A newly convened slave owner’s first act was frequently to free his 
slaves and thereafter preach abolition. The Methodist faith was also accessible. The 
Methodist class meeting allowed blacks to experience Christianity in an emotional 
manner that emphasized hymn singing and testifying. Methodists preached in the 
vernacular, not in highly theological language. 

Possibly tike most important aspect for black acceptance of the Methodist message was 
the messengers themselves. Because tike Methodist movement was a lay movement, 
preachers did not need ordinations or educational credentials. Methodism offered 
opportunities for blacks to paiticipate in tike movement as class leaders, exhoners. and 
preachers. One early black preacher was Hairy Hosier 11750-1806). He was a small man 
who preached with such fervor that all who heard him remarked on his power. He 
traveled and preached with FRANCIS ASBURY and THOMAS COKE throughout the 
178<>s and 1790s. Although uneducated, he was immensely popular and drew mixed 
audiences that outnumbered the audiences that gathered to (rear the white preachers 
accompanying him. Coke claimed Hoosier was one of tike best preachers in the world. 

Although Methodism in America began with egalitarian ideals, the reality quickly 
began to change. The initially strong antislavery platform was suspended after only six 
months, setting off a rapid process of capitulation to slavery interests. The changes forced 
blacks into secondary and subservient roles, leading to schism and tike creation of 
separate black Methodist denominations. 


Creation of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 

The first black Methodist denomination was the AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
LAMEi CHURCH.RICHARD ALLEN founded the AME Church in Philadelphia. 
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Pennsylvania in 1816. Born a slave. Allen convened to Methodism after hearing the 
preaching of a Methodist itinerant. His owner, at the urging of a Methodist itinerant, 
agreed to sell Allen his freedom. Five years later Allen had raised $2,000 and purchased 
his freedom. Allen, like Hoosier. attended the CHRISTMAS CONFERENCE and 
traveled with Asbury. who was impressed w ith Allen and ordained him deacon in 1799. 

In 1787 Allen moved to Philadelphia and joined St. George's Methodist Episcopal 
Church iMEC). One Sunday in late 1787 an over zealous sexton requested that Allen and 
several others move to make room for whites to sit. Tire men requested that the sexton 
allow them to finish their prayers and then they would move. The sexton demanded that 
they leave immediately and pulled Absalom Jones out of his seat. Allen. Jones, and 
several others then walked out. The walkout led to a realization by the black membership 
that they rreeded to act to ensure their freedoms. 

In 1794 Allen raised money to build Bethel Church. Bethel functioned as a meeting 
and worship space for blacks. The leadership of St. George’s MEC wanted to control 
Bethel or have it turned over to the Pennsylvania Annual Conference of the MEC. Tire 
presiding elder of the Philadelphia District demanded that Bethel’s founders turn tire 
chuix-h over to tire conference, but Allen and his supporters refused. Eventually they were 
forced to place the church under the supervision of tire conference, once again returning 
the membership of Bethel under the authority of whites. Black ministers could be 
ordained only as deacons, not elders. Thus, the membership of Bethel remained 
dependent on the whites of St. George's for the SACRAMENTS. 

James Smith White, an elder at St. George’s, in 1805 examined Bethel's charter and 
decided to demand payment for ministerial services to Bethel. This sparked a desire on 
the part of the Bethel membership to change their chatter. They added the Black 
Supplement giving Bethel unique status aiming MEC churches. The supplement along 
w ith a refusal to pay for ministerial services resulted in tl»e w ithdrawal of white minister 
services in 1807. 

The situation came to a head in 1816 when Robert Burch of St. George's attempted to 
preach at Bethel Church. Burch went to the Pennsylvania Supreme Coun to force Bethel 
to open its pulpit. Bethel won the court fight, but decided that more decisive action was 
needed to prevent further problems. To get out from under the social political control of 
the MEC. on April 9. 1816 Allen called a meeting in Philadelphia with delegates from 
several disaffected black Methodist churches in Baltimore and Philadelphia. The meeting 
created the African Methodist Episcopal Church with a polity and theology based on the 
MEC. Richard Allen was elected as the first bishop of the new church. Initially the AME 
church was made up of five churches with 1.067 members. 


Creation of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 

The second major black Methodist denomination was live AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL ZION (AMEZ) CHURCH. Peter Williams, the child of slaves, became a 
Methodist in the 1760s. After the Revolutionary War Williams was sold to a trustee of 
Wesley Chapel in New York who allowed him to purchase his freedom. After purchasing 
his freedom Williams joined John Street Metlrodist Episcopal Church in New York. 
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Duiing the late 1790* the black members of John Street decided to hold their own 
meetings and in 1796 built the African Chapel. The new church grew well, but suffered 
from constant financial problems because of tire poor economic condition of the 
congregates. Eventually the church grew and split into two churches. Asbury and Zion. 

Richard Allen, after separating from the MEC and forming live AME Church, 
attempted to reach out to Williams and the black Methodists of New York, but they 
accused Allen of encroachment, stealing members from their churches, and of taking 
advantage of then financial pioblems. They refused to join the AMEs In 1820 the future 
AMEZ churches began to move toward separation. Initially they were not interested in 
separation, only in protecting black Methodist property during the Stillwell Property 
controversy of 1820. Separation came in three steps, beginning in 1820 when tire future 
members of the AMEZ Church separated from the New York Conference and appointed 
James Varrick as Superintendent. The following year Williams and his supporters 
claimed that they were still within the MEC. hut were a separate, special conference. 
Then in 1822 they effectively broke with the MEC over ordination, although they 
continued to profess loyalty to the MEC despite operating as a separate church. The 
group appealed to the 1824 General Conference for recognition as a special conference. 
After being rebuffed at the General Conference Williams and his suppoiters founded the 
Black Methodist Episcopal Zion Church based on the same POLITY and THEOLOGY as 
the MEC and named Jaiws Varrick as its first bishop. 


Black Methodism in the Nineteenth Century 

Nineteenth-century black Methodist churches were similar to white Methodist churches 
except they tended to emphasize lay involvement, a strong lay stand against slavery, and 
autonomy over church affairs (particularly property). Black Methodist churches were 
organized around a series of conferences General. Annual, and Quarteily. Tire General 
Conference was the main legislative body, the Annual Conferences handled annual 
matters such as placing and oidaining clergy, and the Quaiterly Conferences dealt with 
the running of a local church. Black Methodism operated in a top-down structure with 
strong bishops. Illiteracy was a problem in the early black church, forcing bishops into 
authoritarian roles. 

Black Methodism focused on education as a means to lift the social status of the black 
race. SUNDAY SCHOOLS occupied a prominent place in tire stincture of most 
individual churches. Daniel Payne, an AME bishop, fought in tire 1840s to establish a 
ministerial reading course and higher educational standards for clergy. In 1866 Bishop 
Payne served as tire first piesident of Wilberfone University. He was the first black man 
to sene as the president of an American university. The AME denomination went on to 
found two more colleges. Allen College in South Carolina and Moiris Biown College in 
Georgia. The AMEZ Church founded its only college. Livingstone College in North 
Carolina, in 1885. The smallest of the three major black Mctltodist denominations, the 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Church founded four schools, tire fist of which was Paine 
College in Georgia. 

Within black Methodist churches during tire nineteenth century tlrere was an emphasis 
on lay involvement attnbuted partly to Metltodism's background as a lay movement. 
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Black churches tended 10 form out of laitv-lcd black classes or choirs. A lack of ordained 
clergy also forced the LAITY to assume greater roles. Black Methodist churches, because 
of tlw larger lay involvement, rctained the love feast as a central hie far longer than did 
the white churches: many black Methodist churches still celebrate a regular love feast. 

Among the laity, women made up the majority of tire churches’ membership. 
However, women rarely held official leadership positions outside of the Sunday School 
program. Two notable exceptions were Jarena Lee and Amanda Beriy Smith. Lee 
attended Bethel Church in Philadelphia in the 1810s when she first received live call to 
preach. She approached Richard Allen, but he discouraged her. Several years later when 
she could no longer resist the call, she preaclred an impromptu sermon in front of Allen 
and received his blessing to continue preaching. In 1836 she published her 
autobiography, a remarkable glimpse into a black woman’s spiritual journey as she 
confronted racism and sexism. Several women followed in Lee’s steps, preaching in 
AME churches until a motion at live 1852 General Conference to allow licensing of 
female preachers was resoundingly defeated. The other black Methodist denominations 
all had similar mlcs. Several years latei Amanda Beriy South received the call to preach. 
Smith preached primarily to holiness groups and traveled to Britain. Africa, and INDIA 
before returning to the UNITED STATES to work for live TEMPERANCE movement. 

Although the laity of the major black Methodist churches were strongly against 
slaveiy. the leadership of both the AME and AMEZ churches did not take a strong 
abolition stand until just before tl»e outbreak of the CIVIL WAR. Richard Allen favored 
gradual emancipation over more radical approaches. Not until 1856 when tine AME 
church discovered some members were purchasing slaves and then owning them while 
they purchased their freedom did the issue became a central debate in a General 
Conference. In 1856 the AME Church came out publicly as strongly against all forms of 
slaveiy. The AMEZ church issued a similar resolution later that same year. Individuals, 
however, took a strong stand much earlier: in 1810 Daniel Coker publislved the first 
antislaveiy pamphlet written by a black individual. 

After live Civil War both live AME and AMEZ churches focused their missionaty 
efforts on the Southern states. Black churches had been banned throughout most of the 
South, so it proved a fertile mission field. The AME and AMEZ made inroads among 
freed slaves in the South, creating fear among white southerners. The white leadership of 
the METHODIST EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE decided the (vest way to counter the 
Noitherners was to create a new denomination for Southern blacks. In December of 1870 
a conference of the black members of tike MEC was held in Jackson. Tennessee and the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Chureh was created. The first two elected bishops were 
Henry Miles and Richard Vandcrticrst. The C.MF. Chuich changed it name in 1954 to the 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Church. 

After Reconstruction black Methodist Churches turned their attention to Africa. 
Although Daniel Coker of the AME church went to Africa in 1820. tlse three major black 
Methodist churches did not launch official missions to Africa until live 1890s. The AME 
church went into West Africa in 1891 and SOUTH AFRICA in 18%. The AMEZ Church 
went into Ghana and LIBERIA in the twentieth centuiy. 
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Black Methodism in the Twentieth Century 

In the twentieth century the three major black Methodist denominations repeatedly tried 
and failed at an organic union. The initial attempts resulted in the formation of the Tri- 
Federation Council. Tlte Council led to tire closer working relationship the three 
denominations enjoy today. 

When American black Methodists began to evangelize Africa, they found that Africa 
already had a form of Methodism. British Metlvodism was active in Africa for over 
seventy-five years before the Anglican denominations arrived. Today most African 
countries have national Methodist Churches as a result of the British Methodist 
Missionary Society. Although theologically they resemble Black Methodism in America, 
they differ in several significant factors. Most national churches have term bishops who 
return to the local parish when their term is over. Most African Methodist churches 
adapted local customs into a participatory form of worship. Like Black Methodism in 
America, education has tended to be the major focus of the African Churches. The largest 
of live African Churches are in ZIMBABWE. Kenya. Ghana. Ivory Coast, and South 
Africa. Each of these churches, founded by British Methodism, became independent 
churches in tire 1960s. and today their combined membership is almost 1.5 million. 

Black Metltodist theology in the twentieth century has drawn heavily from l_atin 
American LIBERATION THEOLOGY. JAMES HAL CONE, an AME minister and a 
professor of systematic theology at Union Theological Seminary in New York, is the 
most important theologian in twentieth-century black Methodism. Cone draws from 
liberation theology to relate Christian theology to the black experience (see BLACK 
THEOLOGY). For Cone. God is a dynamic deity involved in human affairs with 
hiverating power battling oppressor and standing in unity with live oppressed. 

Black Methodist churches in the twentieth century retained their tradition of strong 
episcopal leadership. In 1928 live AME church attempted to check the ecclessial 
autocracy by passing a mle that required bishops to be moved after two quadrennia. That 
same General Conference began to allow lay delegates to attend General Conference. The 
other major black Methodist denominations also passed legislation limiting episcopal 
stays in an annual conference and allowing lay delegates to attend their General 
Conferences. One of the founders of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) was an AMEZ bishop. Alexander Walters. In 1984 Leontine 
Kelly became the first black woman lushop in a Methodist church, the UNITED 
METHODIST CHURCH. 

When compared to white Methodist WORSHIP, modem black Methodism features an 
emotional style that draws the congregation into the worship experience, however, 
compared to black Holiness or Baptist worship practices. Methodist worship seems 
sedate. Flowing front their CHURCH OF ENGLAND roots the Methodists have a more 
liturgical worship style. Singing is prominent and the preached word is the center of the 
service. Music has been an important carrier of the Methodist theology and black 
experience ever since Richard Allen published the first volume of black hymnody in 
1801. A Collection of Spiritual Songs am! Hymns. At the beginning of the tw enty-first 
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century, black Methodism is alive and well. In 2002 the AME church was the fastest 
growing chuteh in Noith America. 

See also Aiminianism: Baltimore Conference; Bishop and Episcopacy; Calvinism; 
Civil Rights Movement; Hymns and Hymnals. Itinerancy: Methodism. England; 
Methodism. North America; Slavety. Abolition of; Wcslcyanism: Women Clergy 
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ADAM ZELE 


BLACK THEOLOGY 


Black theology was launched with JAMES HAL CONE'S landmaik volume. Black 
Theology and Black Power (1968). However, several other works were foundational to 
the beginning of black theology as an option in constructive THEOLOGY, including 
Joseph Washington's Black Religion: Albeit Cleage. Jr.'s Bta,i Messiah: Gayraud S. 
Wilmore’s Black Religion and Black Radicalism: and James Dcotis Roberts's (with co¬ 
editor Fr. James Gardiner) Questfor a Black Theology. 

Black theology did nor spring up as a totally new phenomenon. Tl>c CIVIL RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT, the nonviolent movement of Dr. MARTIN LUTHER KING. Jr., the black 
nationalism of Malcolm X and otheis. and live black power and black consciousness 
movements were among the forces that gave birth to black theology. 

The most direct and immediate basis for black theology was found in the rise of black 
power. However, to understand the movement that eiupted in the late 1960s. one needs to 
revisit black history for at least 200 years. The religious roots were manifested in the 
ministry of RICHARD ALLEN in the late seventeenth century. Wilmore’s volume. 
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mentioned above, is an invaluable resource in revisiting the history that gave birth to 
black theology. 

In both youth anil temperament. Cone was the proper person to develop a blaek 
theology. Cone was in his late twenties when he completed his doctoral studies in 
theology. He belonged to the same generation as members of the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, who were moving away from Dr. King's nonviolent program to 
embrace black power as an option. Tire message of a nationalist leader. Malcolm X of the 
Nation of Islam, was also being heard. Cone adopted much of the spirit and language of 
this youthful, more militant group of leaders, of which Stokely Carmichael was a leader. 
Cone had studied KARL BARTH well. He captured the anger of the Black Power 
advocates and tire dogmatic theological temperament of Baitlr. This combination radiated 
in his passion for racial justice. This led him as a black church theologian to reread the 
BIB1.K and reconceive the Christian faith as a basis for black liberation from oppression. 
Cone's temperament, genius, and commitment to freedom for his people laid the 
groundwork for a new departure in theological discourse. 


The Black Church and Black Theology 

Black theology would have been stillborn if it had not been for the readiness of black 
church leadeis. clergy, and lay to receive and act on its message. As early as 1966. black 
chureh leaders had begun to consider “black power" as a clear option to King's 
nonviolentonly approach to black freedom. A statement published in the New York Twin. 
July 31. 1966 set the stage for a new outlook for the witness of the black church in the 
area of race relations. Leading church persons represented by the National Committee of 
Negro Churchmen declared: “Powerlessness breeds a race of beggars. We are faced with 
a situation where conscienceless pow er meets powerless conscience, threatening the very 
foundations of our nation." 

This statement, drafted by a group of blaek scholar* in religion and chureh leaders, 
goes on to relate a positive view of "power" to freedom, love, justice, and trnth. This 
initiative by church leader* set the stage for the (lowering of a theology of Black Power 
that suifaced later. The tragic and untimely death of King left a void, which needed a new 
ideological shift to be filled. Black power was already being considered as a way to move 
foiward. This period of black church history was characterized by an outburst of 
ECUMENISM. All Protestant denominations were involved, and black Catholics were 
represented. There were caucus units in all white denominations with black members. 
This strong ecumenical consensus was in suppon of racial justice. It was the National 
Committee of Black Christians that summoned black theologians to draft statements on 
black theology for mission and ministry. 


The Development of Black Theology through Dialogue 


Along w ith Cone's Black Theology anti Black Bow er, there was the powerful influence of 
Cleage's Black Messiah, as well as his Detroit minisuy at the Shrine of the Black 
Madonna. These two volumes, together with the changing climate in the black churches 
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ami communities. set off a tide of publications among black theologians ami religious 
scholars. 

Roberts's Liberation and Reconciliation (1971) was mil a direct response to Cone’s 
liberation-only emphasis, although it was perceived by some to be just that. However. 
Roberts's career as a theologian preceded Cone by at least a decade. Based at Howard 
University's Divinity School. Roberts was moved to get involved. As a contemporary of 
King. Robciis brought his mediating message forward and blended it with the new 
liberation motif. Other colleagues helped broaden and deepen the black Theology 
conversation. Major Jones took up lire theme of the "black awareness" in his Black 
Awareness: A Theology of Hope <19711. focusing on this dimension of the new 
movements. The new awareness expressed in the phrase "black is beautiful" had a vital 
message for theological reflection. It had much to say about self-respect and appreciation 
of heritage. Jones was also influenced by the emergence of the “theology of hope." and 
attempted to bring theology and ETHICS together in his writings. 

An unusual challenge to James Cone's theology came from an unlikely source. His 
brother. Cecil Wayne, a theologian and pastor, questioned the undue emphasis on "black 
power" by all black theologians. His book The Identity Crisis in Black Theology (1975) 
devotes a chapter to the critique of Washington. Cone, and Roberts. Cecil observes a lack 
of attention to African traditional religion, the CONVERSION experience of African 
slaves, and black people's belief in an Almighty Sovereign God. 

During the first decade of black theology, there was little criticism by black WOMEN 
religious scholars. However, a woman theologian. Jacquelyn Grant, a doctoral student of 
James H. Cone, w rote an imponant book titled The While Woman's Christ and the Black 
Woman's Jesus (1989). In this work she states clearly the different Christological 
concerns of black women and white women. Sl>e also describes live differences between 
the concerns of black male theologians and those of black women theologians. Her work 
is veiy important, because she was a somewhat isolated voice at that time. She lays the 
groundwork for a more powerful critique of black women theologians in womanish 
theology. The work of black women theologians has expanded the hori/on of the black 
theology enterprise. 

Along the way. we must consider the input of religious philosopher Cornel West. 
West, who earned a doctoral degree with emphasis on Marxist ideology and religion, 
insists that all black theologians have omitted social analysis in their interrelation of 
theology. Later womanist theologians adopted a multidimensional attack against 
oppression, including GENDER, race, and class, and thus have embraced West's critique. 

It is obvious that James H.Cone's vision has hioadened and deepened through the 
years. He has reached out to the black church. This is evident in his hook For My People: 
Black Theology and the Black Church 1 1984). Robeits’s writings reveal a similar 
outreach. This is Hue of his Roots of a Blac k Future: Family and Church < 1980| and The 
Prophethood of Black Believers: A Theology for Ministers (I994|. Theie has been an 
increasing awareness that vital black theology is church theology with a focus on witness 
and ministry. Tl>e impoilant book by James Evans. We Have Been Believers . illustrates 
this point. 

Black theologians were in conversation with African and Afro-Caribbean theologians 
almost from live beginning of the movement. These discussions appeared to be an 
attractive and mutually rewarding exchange; however, they had to be encouraged by 
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some iheologians within black theology circles. This was especially tiue of Gayiaud 
S.Wilmore and Charles Long. When the theological discussion became interdisciplinary, 
this dialogue intensified. The founding of the Society for the Study of Black Religion, 
which included female and male religious scholars from several fields, greatly enhanced 
this African/ African American conversation. 

Latin American and black theologians found common ground around the theme of 
liberation from oppression. Asian theologians engaged the religiocultural and 
sociopolitical outlook of theology. Thus black theologians, under the leadership of Cone, 
held conversations on several continents through the Ecumenical Association of Third 
World Theologians. In this way. the provincial early approach of black theology was 
given a universal vision. In these same conversations, the importance of social analysis, 
as refined by Latin American liberation theologians, was expressed in the doing of 
theology. At the same time, the struggles of women were beginning to be noted and 
addressed. 


The Future of Black Theology 

In surveying the essentials of tire black theology movement, we have closely followed the 
career of James H.Cone. who more than anyone else has personified the spirit of this vital 
movement. At the dawn of the twenty-first century, the growth, development, and 
outreach of black theology have become universal. The liberating and reconciling aspects 
of black theology have inlluenced the mission and ministry of black churches. We now 
have not only a second and third generation of black theologians and religious scholars, 
but also evidence that church leaders are being influenced by their research, teaching, and 
publications. In this process, the vital legacy of black theology is secure. 

See also African Theology; Asian Theology: Christotogy: Liberation Theology: 
Womanist Theology 
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BLAIR, JAMES (1656-1743) 


Scottish-American churchman. Blair was born in SCOTLAND in 1656 and died at 
Williamsburg. Virginia. April 18. 1743. He was ordained lo the ministry of the CHU RCH 
OF SCOTLAND in 1679 and placed in charge of the Presbytery of Dalkeith. He was 
dismissed from this parish when he refused to sign a test oath to tire heir apparent to the 
British throne. James 11. and he moved to London. In 1685 he went to Virginia to be the 
rector of the parish at Vatina, later called Henrico. 

On December 15. 1689. the bishop of London named Blair the first commissary to 
Virginia. A com missaty represented the bishop of London in a colony, but could not 
ordain or confirm. He then served the parish at Jamestown until 1710. when he became 
the rector of Bruton parish in Williamsburg, where he remained until his death. One of 
Blair's major accomplishments was tl»e founding of the College of William and Mary. 
The charter for the college was granted on Fehiuaiy 8. 1693. and Blair served as 
president from then until his death. For a brief period in 1740-1741. Blair was acting 
governor of Virginia. As commissary, he called meetings of the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND clergy, disciplined clergy, and sat in the Council of the Colonial 
Government. 
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BLAKE, EUGENE CARSON (1906-1985) 


American presbyterian minister and ecumenical leader. Bom of Presbyterian parents in 
Missouri. Eugene Blake was theologically educated al the University of Edinburgh and 
Princeton Theological Seminary, where, dissatisfied with the prevailing liberal and 
fundamentalist theologies of the 1920s. he chose NEO-ORTHODOXY instead. Ordained 
by the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. Blake pastorcd large- 
congregations in New York and California for 20 years, building a reputation for 
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prophetic' PREACHING, skilled administration, and social justice activism. In 1951. 
Blake became Stated Cleik ot the Presbyterian Church. During his tenure, he spurred the 
denomination to take open stands on social issues. A supporter of the CIVIL RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT. Blake attended the 1963 March on Washington, where he apologized for 
white Protestants, staling. "We come, and late we come, but we come." 

More notable was Blake's active role in ECUMENISM. From 1954 to 1957. Blake 
served as president of the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, augmenting the 
activism and influence of that body. In his denomination. Ire supervised tire 1958 merger 
with the United Presbyterian Church of Noith America. In I960. Blake preached. "A 
Proposal Toward the Reunion of Christ’s Churches." which outlined his plan for organic 
union of mainline Protestants on a basis, "both catholic and reformed.” Subsequently, 
representatives of several Protestant denominations paiticipated in the ongoing 
CONSULTATION ON CHURCH UNION (COCU) seeking to enact unification. He 
fuithered his ecumenical consensus theology as General Secretary of the WORI.D 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES <1966-19721. Increased involvement of Roman Catholic 
and Eastern Orthodox clergy characterized his administration, as did greater leadership 
from Third World and nonwestern Christians, particularly at the 1968 Uppsala Assembly. 

See aka Orthodoxy. Eastern: Presbyterianism 
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BLAKE, WILLIAM (1757-1827) 


English poet. Little appreciated in his own lifetime. William Blake is now seen as a 
visionary and one of the greatest poets in English literature. He enjoyed little commercial 
success, his brilliant works were often misunderstood, and. indeed, some contemporaries 
thought him mad. 

Born November 28. 1757. the son of a London hosier. Blake spent almost his entire 
life in the British capital city. Apprenticed to an engraver. Blake grew up in a vibrant 
urban aitisan culture influenced by traditions of religious DISSENT and political 
radicalism. He studied an at the Royal Academy Schools and around 1787 devised a 
method of illuminated printing in which writing and illustrations appeared on the same 
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page lo be laiei colored in brilliant shades. Through this highly original artistic medium 
Blake sei out his vision of the universe. 

His work ranges over historical, classical, and literary themes, but latterly turned more 
to biblical ones. Blake was an English enthusiast for live French Revolution and a critic of 
his own country's ’’dark Satanic Mills" or the harshness of early industrialization. 
Likewise he opposed the rational. Newtonian philosophies and sciences of his day in 
favor of a more mystical vision of man and creation. 

His later illuminated books give the impression of conventional Christian images and 
themes, dealing as they do with such topics as creation, the death of Abel. Christ, and so 
on. Blake's visionary interpretation of such subjects is both highly original and 
religiously unorthodox, even heretical. His images juxtapose an old. tyrannical father-god 
against a young, liberating son-god. His view of the creation, for example, indicates that 
evil is present in the nature of man from the beginning, contrary to the conventional 
Christian view. 

Blake's aitistic output was both vast and difficult to inteipret. as he devised his own 
mythology by a reinterpretation of biblical themes. To appreciate the work of this most 
unusual genius requires considerable effoit on tire part of the student as well as the help 
of his many subsequent interpreters. 

William Blake died August 12. 1827. and was buried without a headstone in the 
Protestant dissenters' burial ground in London. Today Ire is a muchcommemorated 
literaiy giant, tire object of a large number of critical studies, and seen as a prophet whose 
alternative visions of both humanity and deity command great respect. 
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FRED DONNELLY 


BLISS, PHILIP PAUL (1838-1876) 


American hymnwriter. Bliss was born in 1838 and grew up in a Methodist home. He 
made his profession of faith in a Baptist revival service, was baptized by a minister of the 
Christian Church, joined the Presbyterian community of his spouse, served as a choir 
director and SUNDAY SCHOOL superintendent with live Congregationalists. and led 
music for evangelical meetings of all types. He began his career as a music teacher, and 
in 1864 lie and his wife relocated to Chicago where he worked with the music publishers 
Root and Cady. 

Bliss was a friend of the evangelist DWIGHT L. MOODY and was arguably tire most 
populai gospel singer-songwriter of the nineteenth century. In many respecLs his 
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contemporary IRA SANKEY. who outlived him by over thirty years, overshadowed 
Bliss. Yet in a brief span of twelve years between ISM and 1876 Bliss wrote words and 
music that have endured for generations. Along with W.B.Bradbury's "Just as I Am.” his 
hymn "Almost Persuaded” was a standard invitation in evangelical REVIVALS. "Hold 
the Fort" became a theme song for the prohibition, suffrage, and labor movements. His 
hymns "Jesus Loves Even Me.” "Let the Lower Lights Be Burning.” "I Will Sing of My 
Redeemer.” "Hallelujah. What a Saviour!." and "Wonderful Words of Life” are classics 
of gospel hymnody. His music gave voice to the romantic EVANGELICALISM and 
evangelical ethos of the popular democratized Christianity in America. Bliss compiled his 
first book of hymns entitled Tie Charm in 1871 and continued to produce one hook a 
year until his death. With Sankey. Bliss published the popular hymnal Gospel Hymns and 
Suited Sonus in 1875. which contained many of his songs and increased his influence. In 
all he composed over 400 hymns and sacred pieces, giving rise to his reputation as "the 
Charles Wesley of live nineteenth century." 

Moody invited Bliss to accompany him in 1873 as the music director for a series of 
revival meetings throughout ENGLAND that were to bring Moody to international 
attention. When Bliss declined. Sankey accepted. A year later Bliss entered full-time into 
the ministry as a music evangelist, joining tire popular evangelical preacher D.W.Whittle 
in twenty-five revival meetings. Bliss and his wife died in a train wreck on December 29. 
1876 while traveling to meet Whittle for a singing engagement at Moody's Tabernacle in 
Chicago. 

See also Hymns and Hymnals: Music. American 
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BLOMFIELD, CHARLES (1786-1857) 


Bishop of London. Bloomfield was born ai Bury Si. Edmund. ENGLAND, where his 
father was a schoolmaster. He was educated at the grammar school of Bury and at Trinity 
College. Cambridge, where he excelled as a student. He took his B.A. in ISOS with high 
honors, and was elected fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge shortly thereafter. 
Ordained in IS 10. he was appointed to a number of benefices in rapid succession, and in 
IS20 was appointed to the benefice of St. Botolph. Bishopsgate. 

Early in his career he demonstrated an aptitude for classical scholarship and published 
several works, including editions of the Prometheus Vine tun < 1SIO). Callimachus (1815). 
and Euripides (IS2I). He also wrote several pieces of classical scholarship for the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly reviews. In IS22 he was made archdeacon of Colchester and in 
1824 he was appointed to the see of Chester. Four years on. in 1828. he was made bishop 
of London. 

As bishop of London he dedicated a considerable amount of energy to performing his 
duties, and proved himself to be something of a reformer. He successfully rallied for a 
significant amount of money, providing much needed aid to churches and schools and to 
clergymen, and managed to build many churches in the London area. He also did much to 
eliminate abuses of plurality and nonresidence (holding several parishes concurrently 
and. therefore, being generally “non-resident" in several) still extant among clergy in the 
early nineteenth century. He resisted the tractarian OXFORD MOVEMENT, although he 
did express sympathy with some of the calls for refor m in the CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
and resisted Catholic emancipation as well. He was forced to resign in 1856 because of ill 
health and died a year later in 1857. 

See alsu Anglicanism 
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BLOUNT, CHARLES (1654-1693) 


English philosopher. Blount was born on April 27. 1654 in London and died of suicide in 
August 1693. Educated by his free-thinking father. Sir Henry Blount, he embraced 
Stoicism and the ideas of EDWARD LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY: Benedict 
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Spinoza; and THOMAS HOBBES, whose ideas and works he borrowed from, translated, 
and publicized. He adapted and translated Herbert's Dc reUgione laid: Spinoza's 
Tratiatut thcologico-poliicus. which appeared in his Miracles no notations of the Ian s of 
nature (1683); and popularized Hobbes in his Last Sayings anti Dying Testimony of 
Thomas Hobbes 1 1680). A free thinker and radical Whig. Blount was a persistent critic of 
the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

In Anima Mundi (1679) he defended the primacy of a rational natural religion. In 
works such as Great is Diana (1680) and Two First Books of Phllostraius (1680) he 
offered veiled attacks on live clericalism of the Church of England in critiques of pagan 
idolatry and Islam. In a series of manuscripts, including “A Summary Account of the 
feist’s Religion." which appeared in his collection Oracles of Reason (1693). lie attacked 
ecclesiastical corruption and orthodox Protestant understandings of miracles and divine 
revelation, while championing the primacy of human reason, religious TOLERATION', 
and freedom of the press. As a radical Whig accused of being a Deist and an atheist 
himself. Blount's works helped stimulate the development of anticlericalism and DEISM 
in ENGLAND. By passing on and popularizing the ideas of earlier free thinkers such as 
Herbert. Spinoza, and Hobbes and through his own critiques of Christian ORTHODOXY, 
he influenced later Deist writers such as JOHN TOLAND and MATTHEW TINDAL. 
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BLUMHARDT, CHRISTOPH 
FRIEDRICH (1842-1919) 


German theologian. The younger Blumhauli (son of Johann Christoph Blumhardt. 1805- 
1880) was the successor of his father as pastor in Bad Boll-WUittem-bcrg. He anticipated 
what came to be known as ‘Religious Socialism" (Rtligiocstr Svzialismut) and had 
influence on dialectical theology. Blunthardt joined the Social Democratic Party and 
became its parliamentarian. This was incomprehensible for his church, and brought him 
into conflict w ith many of his contemporaries. 

He was bom in Mottlingen near Calw-W’Urttem-bcrg. He studied theology in 
Tilbingen. and was vicar in several parishes before he became the assistant to his father in 
Bad Boll in 1869 and his successor in 1880. In 1894 he withdrew from the parish, 
criticizing the official chureh of his time. In 1899 he joined the Social Democratic Party 
out of a sense of solidarity and social responsibility, and between 1901 and 1906 he was a 
member of WUrt-temberg parliament. During World War I lie was one of the few who 
avoided a national pathos and who saw the war as the judgment of God. In his last years 
he withdrew from politics but remained the spiritual lie ad of Bad Boll, supporting the 
worker's movement, the peace movement, and the emancipation of people in mission 
countries. 

Blumhardt represents a down-to-earth and secular Christianity: the kingdom of God 
develops its healing and serving power already in this world because Jesus is victor and is 
changing the world in this age. The Christian lives within the political and social 
situations. The Christian's walk thiough life becomes the visible gospel, which is 
expressed not only in preaching but also in living. The socialist vision of a coming 
society without classes—and without class snuggle—means the temporal salvation by 
God. The kingdom of God. however, means live eternal liberation, which is awaited in 
hope. 
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BODELSCHWINGH, FRIEDRICH 
CHRISTIAN CARL VON (1831-1910) 


Lutheran church leader. Pastor and leading representative of the deaconry in GERMANY 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. Bodelsehwingh was born on March 6. 1831 
in Haus Mark near Tecklenburg. a descendant of the ancient nobility in Westphalia. His 
father Ernst was the president of the Ptussian Province on the Rhine, and later, for a short 
time, served as finance secretary and secretary of the interior in Berlin. In 1848. in the 
aftermath of the Revolution, he lost his position and returned with his family to 
Westphalia. For his son Friedrich the years in Berlin brought connections to live court and 
to the Hohen/ollems as well as the acquaintance with high-ranking representatives of 
revivalism, a movement that also proved to be of importance for his parents. 

After graduation from grammar school in 1849. Bodelsehwingh finished an 
apprenticeship in Lower Pomerania and worked as the manager of an estate, although his 
occupation did not satisfy him. The question of a goal to his studies was constantly on his 
mi ltd. and he decided to study THEOLOGY. He began his studies in 1854 in Basle. Here 
he was influenced especially by the revivalist BIBLE lectures of Carl August Auberlen. 
and by the spirit of tlte Basle Missionary House. He made connections w ith theologians 
in SWITZERLAND and in WUrttemberg. and Ite became acquainted with leading 
characters of the deaconry. After a few semesters in Erlangen and in Berlin. 
Bodelsehwingh passed tlte first theological exam in 1858 and went as an assistant 
preacher to Paris. The German congregation there encompassed mostly common and 
poor people. 

Bodelsehwingh was in charge of tlte education of children, built a school, and 
collected money in Germany for the construction of a small church. Because of health 
problems. Ite had to leave Paris and. in 1864. took over the second pastorate in Dellwig in 
Westphalia. There Ite concentrated on the Christian design of the farmers' lives. To that 
end and toward the formation of a congregation in general, stalling in 1865 he put out the 
Sunday "Westphalian Huufreand." What was impoitant for Bodelsehwingh was outlined 
in the preamble to the second volume: “Against tlte stoim of the times, to hold on to the 
sanctuaries of faith, to preserve on that basis the Christian German customs and 
discipline. Christian German faithfulness and innocence, the heritage of tradition-bound 
ancestry, to preserve and to conserve, and. where such virtues have been eradicated, to 
plant the seeds for them again.” With this attitude in mind Bodelsehwingh became a 
voluntary chaplain in the Prussian war against Austria (1866) and against FRANCE 
(1870/71). 
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The sudden death of the Bodelschwinghs* four children, within a peiiod of foutteen 
days, niggered a deep and long-lasting crisis in the parents. Bodelschwingh tried to make 
a new beginning. In 1871 he took charge of Bethel near Bielefeld, a small shelter for 
young epileptics. Founded in 1867. a small deaconess training center named "Sarepta" 
was added in 1869. Systematically and piece by piece. Bodelschwingh began to expand 
the institution. New houses were added, where, consistent with the Wiehern teachings on 
family life, the parents lived alongside live sick and the handicapped. Hence. Bethal 
became a whole community for the sick. 

In addition to the expansion, new plans were made. In 1877 "Nazareth." the training 
post for young deacons, was founded. Increasingly Bodelschwingh concentrated on the 
problem of the 'wandering poor."—migrant workers, the unemployed, or tlvose without a 
home—people who were literally on tl>e street. To keep them in place, in 1882 
Bodelschwingh built the worker's colony "Wilhelmsdorf." and in 1899 the upland colony 
"Frcistatt." For the homeless in Berlin "Hoffnungstal" outside the city was founded. In all 
of these institutions, there was not only a strict prohibition of alcohol, but the daily 
routine in general revolved around decidedly Christian rules. The motto that 
Bodelschwingh outlined was: "Work instead of pittance." 

To finance all of these activities, Bodelschwingh used his personal and family 
connections. However, the expansion of the work opportunities required public financing 
as well as political measures and legal regulation. Bodelschwingh was elected to the 
Prussian Assembly in 1903. and there he fought hard and successfully for a law that 
mandated the building of workplaces for migrant workers. He also sought public support 
for the construction for housing for workers. Because he saw the growing influence of 
political and especially theological liberalism as a primary danger, he set up the "Bethel 
Theological School" for the "positive" education of future pastors. In addition to the 
Theological Week, held througltout the year by conservative revivalist professors from 
different German universities, there was also an educational track for education of 
missionaries, an interest since the days of his studies in Basle. At the end of his life 
Bethel was not only the largest institution of the Internal Mission, but also a symbol for 
evangelical deaconry in Germany. Bodelschwingh died in Bethel on April 2. 1910. 

After his death in 1910 his son. Friedrich Jr. (1877-19-161. nicknamed "Pastor Frit/." 
took over the leadership of the institution. He was driven by the same conservative 
revivalist mentality as his father. Yet. he was more reclusive. Bethel was expanded 
further, but young Bodelschwingh was conscious of a more nodical and sociopedagogie 
professionalism. In May of 1933. because of his integrity and capacity to mediate. 
Bodelschwingh Jr. was nominated to the position of presiding bishop in Germany. 
However, worn down by the infighting of the GERMAN CHRISTIANS as well as by the 
attitudes of the Confessional Lutheran bishops, he stepped down a few weeks later. In the 
following years, in letters and in dialogue, he was an intermediary in the best sense 
between the diverse groups of live Confessional Churches. After tough negotiations, he 
succeeded for the most pan in saving the majority of "his" patients from the "euthanasia" 
murders of the Nazi years. He also strongly supported the "Church Unity Project" of 
Bishop Wurm in WUrttemberg. and. in 1945. he was a significant figure in the rebuilding 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany. 

See also Confessing Church; Evangelicals. Germany. Lutheranism. Germany 
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BOEHME, JAKOB (ALSO BOEHM, 
BOHM, BEHME, BEHMEN) (1575-1624) 


German mystic. Boehme's THliOI.OGY drew upon Christian. Hermetic. astrological, 
alchemical, and Kabalistic traditions combined with the notion of a passionate God 
seeking expression in material fotm. His influence on subsequent theologians and 
philosophers was considerable. Born in the village of Altseidenberg. near Gorlitz. Silesia 
(now Zgorzelec. Poland). Boehme was apprenticed as a shoemaker, married, and 
established himself in this trade in GOr-lit/. then a Lutheran community coming under the 
indirect influence of Calvinist ideas isce CALVINISM). At the age of twenty-five he 
underwent a mystical experience when a ray of sunlight reflected in a pewter dish 
revealed to him the nature of a Godhead that penetrates and suffuses all existence, 
including suffering and pain. This epiphany, elaborated and aiticulated in numerous 
publications during the next two decades, forms the core of Boehme's spiritual legacy. 

Boehme's development as a religious writer was gradual, retarded peihaps in pari by 
his continuing employment as a shoemaker and later as a merchant for several years after 
his revelation. His first important treatise, an obscure work filled with baroque allusions 
and entitled Die Morgenriite im Aufgaitg (Red Ravi of the Dawn’s Light/ (1612). 
attracted a small circle of followers, while also prompting both religious and civil 
authorities to censor him. Boehme agreed to cease writing, a promise he kept for five 
years. Secretly resuming his writing. Boehme produced tracts and longer works that 
circulated privately. When in 1623 a friend published a portion of Boehme's Weg ;u 
Christo (The Way to Christ) the mystic once again experienced persecution and had to 
leave Gdtlit/ for Dresden, where he survived on the largesse of wealthy friends and 
continued to gather followers about himself. In 1624 lie returned to Gdr-lit/, where he 
died later that year. 
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Boehme. an aulodidacl. cannot be considered lo have approached his topic in a 
rigorous fashion, and his works reveal both the limits and tire strong points le.g.. 
Paracelsian alchemy) of his own learning. Yet some of the ideas he put forth were 
startlingly innovative, and presented a direct challenge to tire biblical literalists and 
systematic theologians of his day. Boehme conceived of God as infinite and 
indescribable, but also as an entity that seeks to become "thing” and to be able to know 
itself. It is God’s creation that makes God whole, and vice versa. God emerges, by 
choice, out of pure Oneness and Completeness into w hat might be called a differentiated 
actuality that can be perceived and loved. Boehme combined this idea with ones more in 
agreement with orthodox LUTHERANISM, such as tire assertion that tire 
SACRAMENTS do trot take away sin. 

Boehme writes of the Godhead tGottheit) possessing a "will, that is also called God. 
w hich is also called the one God. who wants nothing more than except to find and grasp 
himself...." Taken in isolation. Boehnre's description of God’s desire to manifest himself 
was not necessarily in conflict with the Lutheranism of his day. although Boehnre’s 
emphasis on the "longing” or "hunger” for self-knowledge of God’s undifferentiated 
nonbeing <das Nichts) pltwcd the writer outside the pale of ORTHODOXY, as did his 
insistence that matter—and its corollary. Evil—were absolutely necessary for the 
continued existence of the Divine Spirit. Finally Boehme asserted that God’s longing 
could never be entirely satisfied, thus turning into a bitter and self-destructive fire that 
caused great pain to tire Godhead itself. This claim placed him far outside any acceptable 
seventeenth-century Protestant theology, and yet has been one of the elements of 
Boehme's theology, along with his interweaving of Kabbalistic ideas, that has most 
intrigued later readers. Likewise. Boehme's claim that God could not have foreseen the 
rebellion of Lueifier put tire mystic in opposition to Calvinists and any others who 
stressed PREDESTINATION and the omniscience of God. 

Boehme conceived of reality as multifaceted, at times described in Trinitarian terms, 
elsewhere as a sevenfold unity. His revelation unveiled the "Being of Beings." the Byss 
(roughly, reason), and the Abyss (absurdity). The Abyss possesses the hunger for 
seltknowtedge. but exists only as a ideal in a sense close to Plato’s meaning, until it can 
manifest itself in a living being. Before this manifestation. God has "no tendency towards 
anything." but the vacuum of the Abyss is not total because it has the potential to become 
something real. Evil is the rebellion of selfcentered. spiritually blind activity that rejects 
the undifferentiated power of God: yet this God does not desire to remain in this state, 
and the struggles and suffering of God to escape nothingness bear some resemblance to 
human suffering brought on by evil. At live same tinK Boehme advocated the "sinking of 
the mind into the mercy of God." Critics such as the Danish Lutheran bishop Hans 
Martensen have argued that Boehme poses an impossibility when he describes God 
emerging from nothingness, yet able to radiate good and love. 

Boehme regarded himself as a Christian and frequently protested his own orthodoxy, 
yet he reserved some of his most severe attacks for the narrow and "crude" interpretations 
of God and heaven put forth by many Protestant churches, live institutional manifestations 
of which Boehme regarded as live "w hore of Babylon.” For him. the divine order w ith its 
ineffable truth and the fatherhood of God over all human beings stood far above the 
achievements of any ecclesiastical institutions. Living as he did in a time of combative 
confessional politics (the first years of live Thirty Yeats’ War coincide with Boehme's 
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last pci uni of productivity). where loyally and eonfomiiiy 10 an established chuich were 
among ihe most prized virtues, it is little wonder that his works were widely condemned 
in his own lifetime. At tl»c same time his conception of tl>e passion and longing of God 
undoubtedly spoke to many whose own experience of the Protestant REFORMATION 
was intensely subjective and emotional. 

Boehme left no organized school of theological thought, hut his works remained part 
of the intellectual landscape of the Baroque era and beyond. PAUL TILLICH saw 
Boehme influencing at least indirectly GEORG W.F.HEGEL. Arthur Schopenhauer. 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. Henri Bergson, and Martin Heidegger. Boehmc's dialectic, 
although limited in scope and expressed in a frequently difficult style, unquestionably 
provided Hegel with a model, and had an even greater influence on FRIEDRICH 
SCHELL1NG. More recently Carl G.Jung cited Boehme in the development of the 
foinier's theory of alchemical individuation process (sec JUNG1AN1SM). Boehmc’s 
interest in the will and in intuition has obvious echoes in Schopenhauer, although one 
must be careful not to equate Boehme's undeistanding of the will of the as yet 
undifferentiated Godhead with the term as used in dehates over human free will. Both 
Boehmc’s metaphor of light and his exploration of the mystical nature of the encounter 
with live pcisonul God influenced the writings of GEORGE Fox. The Rosicrueians claim 
inspiration from Boehme. and the mystic had a considerable following in ENGLAND as 
well. Boehmc's greatest contribution may he in his attempts to show the relations among 
the seemingly contradictory elements present in the "Being of Beings": dispassionate 
passivity and passionate longing, matter and nothingness, balance and opposition, love 
and anger. 
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BOESAK, ALAN AUBREY (1945-) 


South african leader. Boesak was a key South African Reformed antiapartheid activist 
during the 1980s. president of the WORLD ALLIANCE OF REFORMED CHURCHES 
front 1982 to 1991. president of the South African Council of Churches in 1984. and 
South African ambassador to the United Nations in Geneva. SWITZERLAND in 1995. 

Alan Boesak grew up in the Dutch Reformed Mission Church (Nederduits 
Gereformeerde Sertdingkerk or NGSK). the main Reformed church within the South 
African mixed-race "Colored" community. He attended Bcllville Theological School, the 
NGSK training college associated with the University of tlte Western Cape. 

In 1964. as a second-year student at Bcllville. Boesak met BEYERS NAUDE. an 
antiapartheid white Reformed minister who had been forced out of his office as 
moderator of the < white I Dutch Reformed Church tNederduitsc Gereformeerde Kerk) for 
his views. Naudi' encouraged Boesak's activism and political interests, and persuaded 
him to seek ordination in the NGSK as an effective platform from which to work for the 
ending of apartheid in SOUTH AFRICA. 

Boesak was ordained in 1968. For two and a half years Ire pastored a local 
congregation, which lost its church building when the neighborhood in which it was 
located was declared "whites-only." He left the parish ministry to pursue a doctoral 
degree at the Reformed Theological Seminary at Kanipen in the NETHERLANDS, 
where he was introduced to the inter national Reformed community. At Kampen he 
published a number of books and articles on BLACK THEOLOGY, collaborating with 
the American black theologians JAMES HAL CONE. James A.Joseph. and J. Deotis 
Roberts. Sr. He also published his doctoral dissertation. Farewell to Innocence, a Social- 
ethical Study on Blin k Theology and Blin k Boner, in which Ire argued that "liberation is 
not only 'part of the gospel, or 'consistent with' the gospel. It is the content and 
framework of the gospel of Jesus Christ" <p. 14). 

Upon his return to South Africa in 1976. Boesak joined tire "Broederkring" 
("Brothers’ Circlc"i of South African Reformed Clergy dedicated to opposing apartheid, 
becoming its chair in 1977. He was also appointed the “student minister" for NGSK 
students and faculty who study or lecture at the University of the Western Cape, tire 
Peninsula Technikon. or Bcllville Training College. 

He spent the academic year 1980-1981 teaching at Calvin College. Grand Rapids. 
Michigan. Returning to South Africa, he was elected the first president of the Alliance of 
Black Reformed Christians, a group of political activists within the South African 
Reformed Churches in 1981. The following year he was sent as a delegate to the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churclres. where he was elected its president. At the WARC 
meeting in Ottawa. CANADA. Ire led the delegates to condemn the theological defense 
of apartheid as HERESY. This led the WARC to expel the two white Reformed South 
African Churches from ntembership. 

In 1983 Boesak formed the United Democratic Front, a legal umbrella organization, 
which united more than 700. many otherwise illegal, organizations to become the focus 
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of opposition to apartheid ai a lime when the South African government banned all 
political organizations. In his opening address Boesak argued that "apartheid is a cancer 
in live body politic of the world, a scourge on our society, and an everlasting shame to the 
church of Jesus Christ in the world and in this country. It exists only because of economic 
greed, cultuial chauvinism, and political oppression, attained by both systemic and 
physical violence and a false sense of racial superiority. And...therefore we must resist 
it" (If This h Treason. I Ant Guilty, pp. 39-10). 

Boesak's rise in statute and influence in South Africa was recognized in 1984 when he 
was elected president of the South African Council of Churches. Two years later he was 
selected moderator of the NGSK church. Boesak used these offices as a platform from 
which he traveled the world, garnering support for the antiapartheid crusade. 

In 1988 the UDF was banned by lire South African government, which led in 1989 to a 
massive campaign of defiance against live government. Boesak's cam paign against 
apartheid, however, was overtaken by political events. In 1989 F.W.De Klerk was elected 
president of South Africa and. to everyone's shock and surprise, unbanned tire African 
National Congress and other radical political groups. The following year he released 
Nelson Mandela from prison and within a few years, legally dismantled apartheid. The 
elections of 1994 led to the election of Nelson Mandela as president. Boesak led the ANC 
efforts in the Western Cape in the election of 1994. and was appointed South Africa's 
ambassador to the United Nations in Geneva Switzerland in 1995. 

Boesak's meteoric rise did not survive South Africa's stunning reversal of political 
fortunes. In I99<>. just after DeKlerk was elected. Boesak's extramarital affair with Elena 
Botha, a prominent white television producer and niece of Stoffel Botha, a hard-line 
proapartheid cabinet officer, became public. He resigned all his church positions, 
divorced his w ife, briefly married Elena, and turned his attention entirely to politics. 

A second and greater scandal swirled aiviund Boesak while he was ambassador to the 
United Nations, forcing him to resign within the year. This tinw he was accused of 
misappropriating international development funds. He was tried in 1999. convicted, and 
sentenced to a six-year jail term. Boesak has maintained that he was innocent of 
intentional wrongdoing, although he has admitted his failure to exercise appropriate 
control over his financial managers. 

See ulst/ Dutch Reformed Church in Africa 
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BONHOEFFER, DIETRICH (1906-1945) 


German theologian. Bonhoeffer was bom in Breslau. GERMANY (present-day Wroclaw. 
POLAND), on February 4. 1906. He studied Protestant THEOLOGY in Berlin under 
ADOLF VON HARNACK. KARL HOLL. and Reinhold See berg. He became a pastor 
and then a lecturer (Privatdozenf! in theology and served as one of the leading figures in 
the CONFESSING CHURCH. He published several important theological works, joined 
in the resistance movement against Adolf Hitler and the Na/.i regime, and suffered 
imprisonment followed by execution on April 9. 1945. just weeks before Hitler's suicide 
and the end of World War II. Bonhoeffer is famous for books such as The Com of 
Disdpleship. Ufe Together, Ethics, and Letters and Papers from Prison, the latter two 
published posthumously. Many other editions of his writings appeared, especially in the 
postwar era. culminating in a sixteen-volume edition of his complete wotfcs available in 
both German and English. 

Bonhoeffer may be tire most important Protestant pastor and theologian to have lived 
and worked within the crucible of Adolf Hitler's Germany. His importance derives from 
theological writings developed in response to tire Nazi state, writings that have made a 
significant impact on theology since the middle of tire twentieth century. He is also 
known for his political role and his martyrdom in opposition to the Hitler regime. 
Bonhoeffer sparred with the regime from the beginning, first within the German Church 
Struggle, in which he helped lead Confessing Church forces in their opposition to the 
enthusiastically Nazi Deutsche Christen ( 'GERMAN CHRISTIANS'), and then in 
political opposition to the regime itself. Imprisoned in April 1943 for his involvement in 
the resistance. Bonhoeffer suffered execution as one of a handful of specific enemies of 
the regime sought out for punishment in tire chaos of tire war's closing days. Other 
German theologians of his era made significant contributions to Protestant thought, and 
other Christians suffered and died because of their opposition to Nazi mle. No one. 
however, combined theological impact with clarity of political response and subsequent 
martyrdom as did Bonhoeffer. Thus his life as well as his theological writings must he 
considered to measure his impact as a Christian and a theologian. 
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Bonhoeffer's Life 

Dietrich and his twin sister Sabine were the sixth and seventh of eight children horn 
between 1899 and 1909 to Karl and Paula (von Hase> Bonhoefler. The father, a 
prominent professor of psychiatry and neurology , moved in 1912 from Breslau to the 
University of Berlin, which meant that the Bonhoeffcr children grew up near the center of 
German intellectual and political life. They benefited from this association, but also 
suffered mightily in the turbulence of that German era. The second son. Walter, died on 
the western front in 1918. Klaus and Dietrich were executed in 1945 for their opposition 
to the Nazi slate, as were two sons-in-law. Hans von Dohnanyi (married to Christine) and 
Rudiger Schleicher (mairied to Ursula). A third son-in-law. Gerhard Leibholz. fled with 
Sabine to England because of his Jewish mother, so that five of the eight children 
suffered death, the death of a spouse, or emigration during the Third Reich. 

As Dietrich grow up in this fated but high-achieving family, he decided early that he 
would study theology, a surprising choice, given that the family was not particularly 
active in its church attendance or piety. He excelled, however, earning his doctorate at the 
young age of twenty-one. He served as a curate for one year in a German congregation in 
Barcelona, before completing his Hubiliuttlon (a second dissertation that grants one the 
right to teach at a German university i by live age of twenty-four. Bonhoeffcr then spent 
1930-1931 as a Sloane fellow at Union Theological Seminary in New York, making the 
acquaintance of REINHOLD NIEBUHR, among other theologians. He also met and 
worked with Frank Fisher, a black student at Union who gave him access to Harlem, its 
religious practice and its music. Bohhoeffer returned to Germany in 1931 to begin 
offering lectures in theology at Berlin. Active in ECUMENISM, he was appointed that 
year to the position of youth secretary at the World Alliance for Promoting International 
Friendship through the Churches conference in Cambridge. 

When Hitler came to power in January 1933. Bonhoeffcr was among that minority of 
Protestant pastors and church leaders who felt no trace of temptation to endorse the new 
regime. This decision may have grown out of his theology, but other aspects also 
contributed: his extensive experience abroad, which counteracted the insular nationalism 
of many colleagues; his friendship with Christians of Jewish descent, including his 
brother-in-law Gerhard Leibholz; and the politics of the Bonhoeffcr family. His family 
did not indulge in that combination of enthusiastic nationalism and rigid conservatism 
that prompted Protestant theologians such as Paul Althaus and Emanuel Hirsch to greet 
Hitler as a gift from God. Conservative antiscmitic and nationalist views among 
Protestants led to the formation of a group, the Deutsche Christen, or German Christians 
(DC), who wanted an Aryan Christianity and thus had no problem merging their 
commitment to Nazi ideology with Christianity. They joined live Nazi Party, often 
becoming Stormtroopers as well: they wore their brown uniforms to church: they 
displayed the swastika alongside live flag of MARTIN LUTHER in their sanctuaries: and 
they expected in 1933 to fall heir quite naturally to church leadership in Hitler's new 
Germany. 

Bonhoeffcr opposed live German Christians from live beginning, although with great 
frustration. In 1933 their candidate for national bishop. Ludwig Muller, prevailed and his 
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plot ruin dominated Protestant church affairs for the rest of the Nazi era. Already in 
September 1933 the "Brown Synod" (so called for the preponderance of "brown" shirts, 
i.e. Nazis, at the synod) in Berlin voted in favor of imposing the “Aryan Paragraph” on 
clergy and other employees of the church, an unsolicited act of solidarity with Hitler's 
state. This paragraph, part of a new Nazi law dealing with the German civil service, 
allowed only "Aryans" to be in the civil service. MARTIN NIEMOL1J-LR and 
Bonhoeffer led those who saw this both as an unwarranted interference in church affairs 
and a denial of the efficacy of BAPTISM. German Christians then celebrated the 
REFORMATION that fall by calling for the removal of the Old Testament from tire 
Bible. In response to these outrages. Niemdllcr's Pastors’ Emergency League 
<Pfarremotbund) grew into an organization representing more than a third of all 
Protestant clergy. 

In the midst of this fray Bonhoeffer chose to remove himself by accepting an October 
appointment to serve two German-speaking parishes in London. He followed events 
closely, however, participating in preparation for and noting with approval the creation of 
the BARMEN DECLARATION in May 1934. This document, composed primarily by 
Swiss theologian KARL BARTH, formed the basis for the Confessing Church 
(Bekennende Kirihe/. and Bonhoeffer spent the balance of the decade as a leading figure 
in that group, always pushing it toward a more radical stance. He also continued working 
in the ecumenical movement, cultivating his friendship with GEORGE BELL, bishop of 
Chichester in England. In 1935. in opposition to Deutsche Christen control of theological 
education in universities, the Confessing Church asked Bonhoeffer to lead an alternative 
preachers' seminary, first at Zingst and then at Finkenwalde. By September 1937 this 
activity w as closed by the Gestapo, and Bonhoeffer began suffering a series of travel and 
speaking restrictions. He sailed to New York in June 1939 at lire invitation of American 
friends, although he decided almost immediately that the impulse to take safe haven 
abroad had been wrong, as he explained to Niebuhr: 

I have made a mistake in coming to America. 1 must live through this 
difficult period of our national history with the Christian people of 
Germany. I will have no right to participate in the reconstruction of 
Christian life in Germany after the w ar if 1 do not share the trials of this 
time with my people...(ellipses in Bethge). Christians in Germany will 
face the terrible alternative of either willing the defeat of their nation in 
order that Christian civilization may survive, or w illing live victory of their 
nation and thereby destroying our civilization. 1 know which of these 
alternatives 1 must choose; but I cannot make that choice in securitv. 
(Bethge 1970:559) 

Bonhoeffer returned to Berlin in July and the next month accepted an invitation from his 
brother-in-law Dohnanyi to become an agent for the Abwehr. Germany’s military 
organization for counterintelligence. 

Dohnanyi served as advisor to Colonel Hans Osier, second in command of the 
Abwehr. and also to Admiral Wilhelm Canaris. This made him a major figure in the so- 
called Canaris conspiracy in which Canaris tried to use this spy apparatus as a cover for 
the resistance movement. Bonhoeffer’s primary role in the Abwehr was to act as a link to 
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ihe outside world. taking advantage of Iris international contacts. For example, he met 
with Bishop Bell in SWEDEN in 1942. giving him names and details about the 
conspiracy. The conspirators Itoped for explicit Allied support and even the promise of a 
negotiated settlement, rather than the demand for unconditional surrender, in the event 
the conspiracy proved successful in removing Hitler. Bell brought this message to the 
British government, but could not overcome its suspicions. Bonhoeffer was speaking for 
the German Abwehr after all. the spy service, and might be involved in some sort of 
double game. Work as a spy and a conspirator also posed a problem for Bonhoeffer 
himself. Much of the fruitfulness of his wartime writing stems from the hard questions of 
Christian ETHICS in the face of tyranny. As a Christian could he be traitor to his own 
government ? Could he oppose the AUTHORITY of his state? Could l>e even participate 
in a plot to assassinate the head of state? Bonhoeffer took his faith as a Christian and his 
responsibility as a pastor very seriously. He decided, however, that Christian ethics 
requited him to act boldly in contradiction to the traditional norms. 

Bonhoeffer and Dohnanyi were both arrested in April 1943. For many months they 
were interrogated, separately, as the Gestapo unsuccessfully tried to ferret out 
information to incriminate them and their Abwehr colleagues. Gestapo efforts redoubled 
after live assassination attempt on Hitler on July 20. 1944. and in September they found 
incriminating docu ments. This led to Bonhoeffer's transfer in Oc tober from Tegel prison 
to a Gestapo cell on Prinz-AlbeechtStrasse. and then to the Buchenwald concentration 
camp in February 1945. Two months later Bonhoeffer and a handful of otlters were 
transferred by a circuitous route to FlossenbUrg. the camp where he was executed on 
April 9. 


Bonhoeffer’s Theology 

Bonhoeffer began his theological studies in 1923 in Tubingen, where l»e came under the 
influence of Adolf Schlatter. This exposed him to the theological emphasis on history and 
reason as advocated by the giant among liberal theologians, von Harnack. who also 
happened to be a neighbor and family friend (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND 
LIBERALISM). Back in Berlin in 1924 Bonhoeffer also found the "Luther Renaissance" 
of live church historian Karl Holl and Reinhold Seeberg. He remained marked by the 
intellectual rigor encouraged by Harnack and the focus on Luther found in Holl and 
Seeberg. but these emphases did not encompass his thought. Although Berlin in the 
192(b may have represented the best of live past in the German theological tradition, the 
future had begun to take shape to the west of Berlin in Gottingen and then Bonn. 

There Barth attracted attention in the 1920s by his vigorous "no" to the 
ENLIGHTENMENT idea that theological inquiry meant studying history and studying 
Christianity as one religion among many. Emphasizing the otherness of God. the 
inadequacy of religion to reach God. and the inability of human reason to find God’s 
truth through historical study. Barth developed a dialectical method that insisted on the 
gap between God and humankind. He coupled this with a neoorthodox insistence that live 
basic truths of Christian doctrine should be taken at face value, not given up in the face of 
historical and rational uncertainties. Bonhoeffer did not meet Barth until 1931 and he 
never was a student of Barth as such, but he tempered the rigor of his theological training 
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in Beilin and his sluing commitment to Martin I.uthei with the methods and the 
Christocentric focus insisted on by Baith. For both of them tlse primary goal of theology 
was to seek out God s message to huntans as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

Bonhoeffer fust came to widespread postwar attention with two books that 
emphasized his spiritual intensity. In The Cost of Discipleship he criticized the slate of 
contemporaiy Protestant Christianity: 

Cheap grace is the mortal enemy of our church.... Cheap grace means 
grace as bargain-basement goods, cut-i ate forgiveness, cut-rate comfoit. 
cut-rate sacrament: grace as tire church's inexhaustible pantry, from which 
it is doled out by careless hands without hesitation or limit. It is grace 
without a price, without costs. <DBW/English, vol. 4:43) 

Protestants had always emphasized SALVATION as a fiee gift from God. not to be 
earned by good works. Bonhoeffer. whose Christian faith had proved very costly indeed, 
insists that such a casual acceptance of grace is too easy, too readily allows a life 
completely uninfluenced by real discipleship to Christ, a discipleship that costs one's 
entire life. Bonhoeffer also became known through life Together, a book describing the 
virtually monastic regimen practiced by Bonhoeffer and a small group of seminarians at 
Finkenwalde in the mid-1930s. His goal was to create a group of brothers living together 
in Christian community, following a path of discipline. BIBLE reading, and PRAYER. 

In both of these books Bonhoeffer seemed to call Christians to a religious intensity 
consistent with his own biography, ultimately including a willingness to die for Christ. 
However, postwar readers also got to know Bonhoeffer through Letters and Papers from 
Prison, a vciy different book representing documents he had written and smuggled out of 
Tegel prison in 1943 and 1944. Here Bonhoeffer seemed to emphasize not religious 
intensity but a less traditionally religious life, a church ready for a "world come of age." 
As he wrote on July 16. 1944 to Ebertiard Bethge. "God would have us know that we live 
as men who manage our lives without him. The God who is with us is the God who 
forsakes us (Mari: 15:34). The God who lets us live in the world without the working 
hypothesis of God is the God before whom we stand continually" (Bonhoeffer 1972:360). 
Bishop JOHNA. T.ROB1NSON accentuated this radical side of Bonhoeffer with his 
Honest to Cod. published in 1963. The idea of a "world come of age" led to concepts 
such as "religionless Christianity." the complete acceptance by Christians of 
secularization, and even enthusiasm for the theology that says "God is dead." 

Theologians still argue about the extent to which Bonhoeffer's experience of political 
conspiracy, arrest, and imprisonment changed his theology. There also remain students of 
Bonhoeffer who range from traditionalists to revolutionaries in their understanding of his 
message. However, increasing exposure to the full range of his writings—from his 
doctoral dissertation in 1927 to his theological letteis. love letters, poems, and scraps of 
fiction written in prison—suggests important threads of continuity. Bonhoeffer 
recognized from the beginning that the modem age places a challenge before the church 
(see MODERNISM). Enlightenment theology had tried to find a respectable place for 
Christian ideas within tike university, along side history, philosophy, and the physical 
sciences. This was a diminished place, carrying the risk that Christianity could lie 
discarded entirely. Modem society bad tried to find a niche for the CHURCH, a place 
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where religion would be tolerated in the busy secular life of nation slates and 
corporations, but without the natural dominant place of the church experienced in earlier 
times. Bonhoeffer recognized these tendencies and struggled to find and defend a place 
for tire church. This can be found in his doctoral dissertation. Sanctorum Conimintio. and 
his Habililalion. Act and Benin. well as in The Com of Disclpleship and Life Together. 
Along with Barth. Bonhoeffer rejected "religion" as an attempt by humans to reach up to 
God. and he struggled to understand Christian faith as the response of individuals to 
God's call through Jesus Christ. 

Bonhoeffer expected his Ethics to be his magnum opus. He began this work in 1939. 
in the crucible of his intense response to the Hitler state, and he left it unftnished on his 
desk at live time of his arrest in 1943. This work has drawn increasing attention. Viewed 
together with his biography, it has appealed to individuals struggling to find Christian 
responses to a difficult world, whether in the opposition to apartlrerd in SOUTH AFRICA 
or in tl>e safe material comfort of the postmodern West. Bonhoeffer’s legacy has not 
diminished, but it is increasingly nurtured by an active International Bonhoeffer Society 
and by the major effort in the last years of tike twentieth century to make available in both 
German and English virtually every word lie ever wrote. 


Bonhoeffer and the Jews 

Among the crimes of the Nazi regime, tire brutal ideology of ANTI-SEMITISM and the 
systematic murder of six million Jews have elicited the most thorough condemnation and 
may represent the most troubling question for Christians. Without doubt. Hitler's hatred 
of Jews followed upon a long Christian tradition. It also included a specifically German 
component in Martin Luther’s vitriolic On the Jews and then Lies (1543). In contrast to 
most Christians in Germany. Bonhoeffer showed a great deal of public sympathy for and 
defense of Jews, beginning with a Isold lecture and article in April 1933. ‘The Church 
and tike Jewish Question.” Here he advised run only questioning the state and giving aid 
to victims, but he wrote these famous words. “The third possibility is not just to bandage 
the victims under tike wheel, but to put a spoke in tike wheel itself {No Rusty Swords. 
221). Bonhoeffer also helped lead the fight against application of the Aryan Paragraph 
within the church, as noted above, and he gave comfort to Christians of Jewish descent in 
his own circle. Finally. Ike participated in Operation 7. an effort by the Abwehr to bring a 
small number of individuals designated Jewish by Nazi law to safety in Switzerland. 

To the surprise of his friends, these philosemitic credentials did not entirely withstand 
scrutiny. Friendship toward “Jews” often had nvant friendship toward Christians of 
Jewish descent. Furtlwrmore. even in his supportive lecture in April 1933. Bonhoeffer 
suggested that Jews had brought suffering on themselves by their failure to please God. 
and Ike recommended CONVERSION as the best solution to like problem. Eberhatd 
Bethge responded in the 1970s and 1980s to critics of Bonhoeffer. As part of his 
extraordinary role in Bonhoeffer studies—student at Finkenwalde. closest friend, 
recipient of most of lire letters from prison, relative by marriage, editor of all the major 
works, and author of the definitive biography—Bethge acknowledged Bonhoeffer's early 
willingness to denigrate Jews, but lie argued that Bonhoeffer became increasingly 
sympathetic to Jews as fellow human beings and to tlkeir special relationship with God. 
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Bcthge also became a leader in the development of postwar Jewish Christian dialogue 
and the increasing willingness of Christians to respect the Jewish faith. As the person 
closest to Bonhoeffer's life and career, both before and after 1945. Bethge arguably 
represents the truest expression of Bonhoeffcr’s legacy on the relationship between 
Christians and Jews. 

See nisi» Neo-orthodoxy: Theology. Twentieth Century 
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THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


Preparation of the service book for the Anglican Church, known as the Book of Common 
Prayer, was the work of THOMAS CRANMER. appointed Archbishop of Canterbury by 
HENRY VIII in 1533. Cranmcr exploited the widest range of strictly liturgical material to 
achieve, by translation and composition, tire English rites first used in Tudor churches on 
Whitsunday 1549. 

The great crisis in Christendom that constituted the Protestant Reformation was 
printaiily a pastoral undertaking. Once Henry VIII had repudiated papal headship of two 
provinces of the medieval Western Church, it was not long before the royal whim wished 
"general rogations and processions to be made." if only to petition divine intervention for 
a good harvest and successful campaigning in France. Always anxious to sene his "godly 
prince." the archbishop produced the English Litany in the spring of 1544. and although 
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showing ihe first fruits of real liturgical genius, it cannot compare with the early 
vernacular Services of MARTIN LUTHER and other continental divines. Nevertheless, it 
does afford the earliest evidence of work from Cianmcr's liturgical library. Intercessory 
prayers giving clear priority to the persons of the "holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity" 
would have suiprised many who were accustomed to venerating a full range of the 
church's saints. At the same time, in the context of rites recognized by. and used in the 
worship of. the late medieval Western Church, much would have to change before real 
liturgical reform was a remote possibility. [If the second Tudor was happy enough to he 
depicted in his Psalter as the penitent David, his subjects might well regard him as a 
Catholic King David who. despite repudiation of the "bishop of Rome." went regularly to 
Mass because he prized traditional rites and observances.) Accordingly. Cranmer used 
those lingering years of Henry's reign to best advantage, researching a remarkable range 
of service books in a study that fast became a workshop for worship. 

The best introduction to the stunning achievement of tl»c English Prayer Book is thus a 
realization of live complex range of liturgical forms used by a hierarchy of medieval 
priests and prelates. In the Missal they treasured the ordinary and Canon of the Mass: in 
the Breviary they found eight Offices for use by day and night, together with the 
Kalcndar and Psalter. For priests the Manual or Sacerdotal (paralleled by the Pontifical 
for bishops) set out the six remaining sacraments: and a weighty tome of a Processional 
carried musical settings for the choreography of many a major festival and holy day. To 
extract enduring excellence from such traditional diversity, and to do so in one service 
book, itself convenient and affordable, is an attainment way beyond creative evolution in 
liturgical language and a sure uvea sure of Cranmcr's success. 


The Order of the Communion. 1548 

With the death of Henry in 1547. the uncertainties of a new reign obliged a man of 
Cranmcr's temper.intut to take no risks lest he fail to carry his clergy with him and 
offend conservative parishioners content with traditional religious observance. Despite 
undoubted vision and a genuine determination to transform what was essentially the 
priest’s Mass into a communion of all live people. CranriKi's initial progress was in a way 
rapid. The first Prayer Book was far from complete, and the coup that enabled Edward 
Seymour to dominate live Council as Lord Protector of the nine-year-old Edward VI 
(1537-1553) hardly made for stability in the early days of the reign. Even so. by 
proclamation in March 1548. Edward praised God that he knew "what by his word is 
meet to be redressed" as his uncle's Council enacted an "Order" for the use of tl»e “holy 
Sacrament and most blessed Communion." 

What followed was an English form for communion of the people, which followed the 
Latin Mass but was opposed to notions of sacrifice. All "unseemly and ungodly 
diversity" was eschewed and a promise extended "further to travail for the reformation." 

The interim rite presented a "general Confession" after which the priest, who at that 
moment had to be "turning him to the people" to pronounce absolution, was to offer 
scriptural words of reassurance (the origin of the so-called "Comfortable Words"), a 
prayer for worthy reception ito be known as the "Prayer of Humble Access" l. and words 
of administration for both bread and wine that emphasized those elements as gifts of 
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Christ. The theme was forgiveness. not offering. Protestant sources drafted by MARTIN 
BUCER for a Church Order proposed for Kitfn by Archbishop Herman von Wied in 
1543 were adapted by Thomas Cranmer from a later Latin translation. The English 
archbishop also seemed to value the way Services used in Zurich and Strasburg were 
focused on simple scriptural sentences in the Lord's Supper. Although caution remained 
a measured ingredient of his 'Order.” Crammer’s success in providing the Council 
with a stopgap but acceptable vernacular for the distributing of both bread and 
wine to worshippers at Communion signaled real progress to observers of the 
English situation. The royal proclamation clearly favored moderation and a 
commitment to advance step by step until the "setting forth of such Godly 
orders...to God’s glory" would be achieved as the ultimate goal. 


The Book of Common Prayer. 1549 

Its composition was largely complete in a dtaft in Septemhei 1548 that was debated in 
the House of Lords in mid-December. Tlve symbolism of the publication of the Prayer 
Book in time for compulsory use by Whitsunday (June 9. I549t provided unique 
imagery. A truly enduring achievement. Cranmer's work and subsequent 1552 revision 
compressed to the convenient compass of a single service book the full spectrum of 
liturgy used by hislvops and priests conducting the worship of the medieval Western 
Church. In the Mitsal tlve ordinary and Canon of the Mass were contained, whereas the 
Breviary set out the Divine Offices. Kalendar. and Psalter. The Sacerdotal tor Manual | 
set out sacraments (the euehaiist excepted) ministered by priests, just as tlve Pontifical 
served bishops; and musical settings for major festivals were to he found in the 
Prtnet.carnal. Even then, as CranriKi's Preface was at pains to explain, such complexity 
was further confounded by "great diversity in saying and singing" as regional use often 
abused what little system existed. Some followed "Salisbury use. some Hereford...some 
Bangor, some of York and some...Lincoln." No wonder a cost-effective bonus was 
claimed when "henceforth, all the realm shall have but one use." 

If. at first sight, tlve Book of Common Prayer’s most radical departure concerned its 
use of the vernacular or "such language as |tlve people) might understand" instead of 
"Latin...which they understand not." close scrutiny soon called in question various 
traditionalist claims. For however hallowed prose might dignify Prayer Book worship, 
new doctrinal emphases had begun to reject Rome's teaching on the Mass and on 
Penance, likewise remov ing references to purgatory, the cult of the Blessed Virgin, and 
the Saints. In short, and in marked contrast to tlve liturgies this service book replaced, a 
principled "Preface" placed live sharpest focus on the need for scriptural worship. 
Cranmer was determined to reestablish his grasp of a valued patristic emphasis—namely, 
that "all the whole Bible...be read over once in the year.” to ensure that parish clergy "be 
stirred up to godliness themselves, and be more able to exhort others by wholesome 
d«»cttine." Tlve Primate certainly made much of "The Table and Kalendar" to explain with 
due care and clarity how "live very pure word of God. the holy scriptures” were set out to 
provide the core of the new liturgy, his clergy thus needing "none other books for their 
public service, but this book and tlve Bible." Accordingly, in 1549 the Book of Common 
Player retained the principal Services of the medieval English Church and also rejected 
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collects, prayers. and rites that Crunmer and his colleagues believed to be in conflict with 
the new stress on the supremacy of scripture all Protestant reformers revered. 

With lay folk particularly in mind, the eight canonical "Hours" were reduced to two 
truly congregational Services—“Matins" and "Evensong"—Orders largely given over to 
the saying and chanting of canticles, an advancing cycle and selection of psalms, and 
collects and lections from both the Old and New Testaments as directed by the (Calendar. 
Concerning the sacraments, the Book of Common Prayer scrupulously reworked divine 
Service with regard to both baptism and the eucharist. "The Supper of the Lord" and 
"Holy Communion." if still "commonly called the Mass" (in this respect tire title 
followed Luther's liturgy of 1S23». were given priority. Yet it was also denied the 
traditional sacrificial emphasis that had long made it the sacred climax of liturgy. Instead. 
Cranmcr focused his Communion full-square on Christ—the "Pascal lamb offered 
up...once for all." on live "sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving.” and on members of the 
congregation offering their own "souls and bodies" as "a reasonable. I roly, and lively 
sacrifice." Even so. in these early days of reformation Cranmcrian caution saw fit to 
preserve traditional structures that, language and the distribution of wine as well as wafer 
apart, tire English Mass retained a recognizable profile. In the "Administration of Public 
Baptism." the priest "looking upon tire children" still had a form of exorcism to command 
"unclean" and "cursed" spirits not “to exercise any tyranny toward...infants...called to 
be of [Christ’s) flock." If the salt and spittle of Sarum no longer obtained, once baptized, 
the candidates were still to be clothed with the "white vesture, commonly called tire 
Chrisom.” and duly anointed. 


The Book of Common Prayer, 1552 

Invited to "assess the contents of the book of sacred rites" and indicate whether he 
considered "anything" in Cranmer's first liturgy "which might be more fully explained, 
in a manner consistent with the word of God and suitable for edification in faith." Martin 
Bucer's Centum raised “a few small points which if ...not fairly inteipreted might 
seem...insufficiently consistent" with holy writ. Such urbanity contrasted favorably with 
the offense felt by JOHN HOOPER, who wrote to inform HEINRICH BULLINGER of a 
service book so "manifestly impious" and "doubtful" in construction that, "if it be not 
corrected.” he could not bring himself to "communicate with the church in the 
administration of the Supper." Long accustomed to their medieval heritage, both clergy 
and people might be expected to criticize any change in a timeless and valued round of 
divine worship. As evangelicals committed to advance their cause little by little. Cranmcr 
and his colleagues had clearly retained in the 1549 Services many conservative features 
to veil radical reformation. However. West Country folk were not so easily deceived, and 
although tire protest embraced a far wider range of discontent, the so-called "Prayer Bix>k 
riots" registered their opposition. In no way deterred by such "ignorant men." Cranmer's 
revised liturgy went alrcad to unveil many obscurities and at last afforded English 
worship tire language of unambiguous Protestant commitment. Somerset had fallen: and 
when Warwick wainred to tire quickening pace of reformation, the updated Prayer Book 
was duly authorized by the Act of Uniformity in April 1552. The Book of Common 
Prayer now consisted of evangelical Services to treat of sin. repentance, faith, and 
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Christ's forgiveness. Although all forms and Orders were couched in biblical terms, the 
emphasis was especially pronounced in sacramental matters. Accordingly, infant baptism 
was meaningful only in a context of repentance and faith. With tire old Canon miuae 
dismantled, a communion service prefaced by challenge in the Ten Commandments so 
laid down tire law that the unfolding message of the Lord’s Supper powerfully upheld the 
forgiveness achieved by Christ and made available by faith. In a clever redistribution of 
the various components of tire late medieval Latin Mass. Cranmer had successfully 
removed all sacrificial emphases. His ' Order for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper 
or Holy Communion" mentioned Christ's offering only as a past event, whether 
explained in the quaint language of the Exhoitation how "tire Son of God did vouchsafe 
to yield up his soul by death upon the Cross for your health." or in the better know n and 
unmistakable institution narrative itself, tire memorable proclamation that Christ suffered 
death upon the cross and "made there (by his one oblation of himself once offered I a full, 
perfect and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world...." 

A startling reference to tire new Communion found its way into the Greyfriars' 
Chronicle —namely, that "on Allhallow day beganire the Iroke of tire new servis of bred 
and wyire in Powlles" iSt Paul's Cathedral), so dramatic was the contrast with the "Mass" 
of 1549. The Decalogue, and no longer tire Gloria, prov ided the prelude to set readings of 
scripture in Epistle and Gospel. After tire Niceire creed and sermon (the rubric requiring a 
sermon is itself significant for tire evangelical emphasis that Word and Sacrament 
properly stand in parallcli. tire Prayer for the Church. Confession, and Absolution all 
precede the Sursum Corda (ancient introit to tire Canon). The so-called "Prayer of 
Humble Access" followed, its new position, with that of the Prayer for the Church, 
evidently opposed to all notion of either propitiatory sacrifice or adoration of the 
elements of bread and wine. Moreover, the old "consecration prayer" became a 
straightforward rehearsal of Christ’s own institution of the Supper recited from the gospel 
narrative. Another rubric then instructed "the minister" to communicate himself "in both 
kinds" and. after he had given the sacrament to his assistants, to "deliver it...after to the 
people in their hands kneeling." After Communion, all were to recite the Lord's Prayer 
aloud. The Prayer of Oblation (now made an alternative to a prayer of thanksgiving) 
followed to afford a sacred opportunity of congregational self-offering and what Cranmer 
made a moment of spiritual oblation to Almighty God. Recited in such a heightened 
context, too. live Gloria was superbly placed to afford a liturgical climax of real insight to 
the whole Service. In short, and to his evident satisfaction, the Tudor Primate had 
transformed the old priestly Mass into a Communion of all the people. 

No overall review of Cranmer's liturgy can omit reference to the remarkable way his 
service books reset gems of ancient worship to perfect them for posterity. A true man of 
common prayer. Cranmer had the ability and understanding to couple a translator's 
sensitivity with genuine feeling for primitive petitions that as often as not themselves 
respected both scripture and the best patristic tradition. Where they did not. Cranmer 
worked conscientiously to transform collects from earlier sources by addition and 
substitution. Precisely defined, a collect is a short prayer peculiar to live worship of the 
Western Chureh that preceded the reading of the Epistle at live Eucharist. Such collects 
aimed to invoke live Almighty, make a specific petition, and conclude with an ascription 
honoring the Christ by whose merits the faithful can expect an answer to prayer. Used in 
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worship since the fifth and sixth centuries, many collects were the more familial by 
hallowed placing in tike Saturn Mitsui, a presence Cranmer so revered that he translated 
them directly or skillfully paraphrased and augmented the originals when crude medieval 
Latin damped his style. Likewise, when his reforming purpose was thwarted by any hint 
of lingering superstition in worship. Cranmer penned new collects as outstanding for 
succinct theological argument, for directing devotion, and for literary expression. Most of 
these compositions telatcd to pastoral planning and the fundamental teaching of the 
church in seasons such as Advent. Christmas, and Lent. The "Collect for Ash 
Wednesday - ' thus gave repentance priority over fasting, just as the collect for Advent II 
lauded the supremacy of scripture, a biblical tlveology nowhere better conceived than in 
Cranmer’s "Collect for Christmas Day." With clarity, the Primate's •'Preface" explained 
w hat Ire intended the Prayer Book to achieve in the worship of the Tudor Church, just as 
in the matter 'Of Ceremonies" an attempt was made to reason "why some be abolished, 
and some retained." 


The Elizabethan Prayer Book 

Catholic succession in the person of Mary (1516-1558). daughter of Catherine of 
Aragon, followed the early demise of tire evangelical Edward VI. But for that queen's 
lack of progeny, the Book of Common Prayer might never have resurfaced. As it was. 
with tire accession of ELIZABETH I < 1533-16031 to the Tudor throne in 1558. the 
church secured a “supreme Governor" of protestant conviction whose Council and High 
Court of Parliament reintroduced tire Prayer Book. An Act of Uniformity (January 15591 
made clear that this was still “religion by law established. - ' a tricky diplomatic situation 
for the shrewd woman who had declined the hand of Spain’s Philip II. dictating careful 
qualification of refomration faith and practice to parry risks of papal displeasure and. in 
consequence, tire risk of renewed Catholic threats from the European mainland. Although 
a virtual reissue of Cranmer’s 1552 liturgy, the Elizabethan Prayer Book differed in a 
number of subtle details. Piiircipally. in the matter of the Lord's Supper, tire “ornaments 
rubric'” of 1549 reappeared with at least a permissive allowance that enabled priests to 
wear vestments. It was a notion sustained by the removal of a lengthy "black rubric.'’ 
which, in 1552. had disputed any idea that kneeling to take communion implied '‘any 
adoration is done, or ought to be done, either unto tire sacramental bread and wine there 
bodily received, or to any real and essential presence there being of Christ's natural flesh 
and blood.” When taken together with words of administration that now prescribed both 
the old 1549 formula and a new memorialist emphasis for the new 1552 rite ("Take and 
eat this, in remembrance that Christ died for thee.... Drink this in remembrance that 
Christ's blood was shed for thee..."|. the holy supper seemed to offer the faithful a 
choice between “real" and "spiritual" presence. Finally, the inclusion of the Articles of 
Religion provided a dramatic appendix to the Book of Common Prayer. Vet here too 
various omissions and qualifications made that formulary less forthright in its 
Protestantism to frustrate and displease a growing opposition soon to be called "Puritan” 
(see PURITANISM). 

It should be stressed that the Bible was the most discussed book of Elizabethan times, 
just as the celebrated "Authorized” or "King James' Version" became the most influential 
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volume published in Siuuri England. Because Cianmei had founded his liturgy firmly in 
holy scripture, it was hardly surprising to find in William Shakespeare's plays, whether 
comedy or tragedy, numerous allusions audiences at the Globe would have recognized. 
The Baid made at least fortytwo references to live work of Cranmer and his use of live 
Bible in the Book of Common Prayer—eighteen relate to the Old Testament, a further 
eighteen to the New Testament, and six to the Apocrypha. In short, granted live fact that 
Shakespeare belonged to only the second generation of English people able to hear and 
read scripture in their own tongue, the impact of the Bible refracted through the 
Elizabethan Prayet Book is profound by any standards. 


The Book of Common Prayer, 1662 

In Book Five Of the Lows of Ecclesiastical Polity <I597>. RICHARD HOOKER'S well- 
chosen words waxed eloquent on "the fomi of Common Prayer." However, prolonged his 
defense of the liturgy observed by the establishment, critics of reformed conviction— 
Baptist. Independent. Presbyterian. Separatist, members of tl>e Society of Friends, with 
others of a general "Puritan" persuasion—increased then opposition to set forms of 
worship. Wlwn the Puiitan cause multiplied in the English CIVIL WAR and Archbishop 
WILLIAM LAUD was beheaded in January 1645. the abolition of episcopacy itself 
tOetober 1646) and the w ithdrawal of the Book of Common Prayer inevitably followed. 
By 1650 a man’s compulsory attendance at his parish church was no longer required, 
always provided that he worshipped elsewhere. So if the English liturgy certainly lived 
on. it was because truly memorable language resonated in many a mind, and did so until 
the Piayer Book itself was brought back shoitly after the Restoration of Charles II11630- 
1685) in 1660. 

Although the king himself showed a readiness to embrace a degree of comprehension 
within any restored national church this Declaration at Breda had. after all. promised 
"liberty to tender consciences"). Presb>ierian failure to keep the Convention Parliament 
in session after agreement on the immediate political settlement allowed old-style 
Anglicans to steal a march and gain an initiative ultimately used against those who 
longed for toleration. The so-called "Cavalier Parliament" accordingly took charge, and 
even if tlte erstwhile assumption that English people were by definition members of the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND no longer applied, a Book of Common Prayer was once again 
restored by the Act of Uniformity iMay 1662). and ordered to be in use by the middle of 
August (St. Bartholomew's Day). In March the bish-ops in Convocation had made the 
archbishop responsible for printing and publishing the new Book. This was a liturgy 
based on tlte 1559 and Jacobean texts, albeit one revised (between December 13 and 18) 
by a committee dominated by Bishop Matthew Wren of Ely. and served as secretary by 
William Sancroft. at that time canon chaplain to Bishop John Cosin of Durham, himself 
of no mean influence in the deliberations. Widely respected for his grasp of liturgy. Wren 
argued that 'Whatsoever is not very perfect and right, he it never so small, should now he 
set right, to prevent all after quarrels.” He was also convinced that every care had to be 
taken to ensure that "in setting it right, it be done with as little alteration as well may he." 
A new "Preface” explained the revision in succinct terms: rubrics for "the better 
direction" of officiating clergy: clarification by removal of archaisms, ambiguities. 
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together with positive "more perfect rendring /sic/ of...holy scripture’' (namely, the use 
of the 1611 A.V. for Epistles. Gospels, and Scripture Lessons): and the insertion of some 
"convenient" additions. 

By any standards, the inclusion of the Psalter constituted the principal addition to a 
service book that also contained a number of new Collects (F.E.Brightman noted them to 
be "admirable of their k ind") and occasional prayers. A political climate of deference to 
the faithful North of the Border arguably prompted parallels with the Scottish Liturgy. At 
Communion, for example, a rubric of 1662 referred to the scriptural narrative as The 
Prayer of Consecration"; and at "Morning" and "Evening Prayer." after tire Anthem ("In 
Quires and Places where they sing...") prayers for the reigning monarch, the royal 
family, for "Clergy and People." with "A Prayer of Saint Chrysostom" and Pauline text 
<11 Corinthians 13) were offered to conclude both Orders "daily throughout the year.” Of 
particular montent. too. in the prayer for "tire whole state of Christ’s Church militant here 
m earth" was a sentence praising the Almighty for those "servants departed...in...faith 
and fear” and seeking "grace so to follow their good examples." Likewise, the Litany, 
which had hitherto provided formal liturgical scope for intercession beyond tire daily 
"Orders" (the title given by the Reformers to the contracted medieval "Offices"), was no 
longer isolated. From 1662 new sections of "Pr ayers" and Thanksgivings" for use before 
the two concluding prayers (those of St. Chrysostom and the Pauline "grace”) were 
introduced to prove of real value to the worship of pastoral ministry. A "General 
Thanksgiving” provided a fitting place in the liturgy "to those who desire...to offer 
up...praises and thanksgivings for., mercies vouchsafed." From this time, the prayer 
(perhaps a composition of Btshop Reynolds of Norwich) proved a popular addition, and 
one widely used not only in tire Church of England but in the eighteenth century by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States and throughout what later became the 
worldwide Anglican Communion. Overall, however, the revision was limited in the 
extreme, and advocates of real liturgical change—whether High Church Laudians or 
long-suffering Presbyterians—were frustrated by a service book little different from that 
of 1552. 

Revisions and Controversies 

Flom tl»e start, and with each and every subsequent revision, those who proved best able 
to read the religious pulse of the nation enabled compromise to succeed. At the 
Restoration, that was the invidious role of Gilbert Sheldon. Any attempt to understand the 
many controversies surrounding the Book of Common Prayer must take account of the 
way successive administrations have invariably used the myth of "uniformity" as a tool 
of polity in both church and state. Granted such a checkered history, its conspicuous 
triumph as an inspirational service book fashioning the humanity of all sorts and 
conditions in meaningful worship is no mean achievement- That it has served so many for 
so long can also be attributed to the fundamental principles of Cranmer. whose 
compositions compared and contrasted the liturgical heritage of the Western Church with 
scriptural and patristic standards. By reason of its timeless appeal to Holy Scripture, the 
Prayer Book has thus ensured a biblical quality that has molded not only the literature but 
also the very fabric of the nation. That the 1662 revision has been perceived as the Book 
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of Common Prayer in classic form can readily be appreciated from the vociferous clamor 
of Prayer Book Societies in both England and America to resist its replacement. The 
1928 book—arguably a "High Church” attempt to qualify Protestantism some four 
hundred years on!—was thwarted by Parliament’s refusal to grant it uniformity before the 
law. After fifty years (in which time tire church establishment maneuvered to change a 
system that embarrassed lice-thinking Members of Parliament as much as committed 
prelates), a muchvaunted Alternative Serine Book lASB. 1980). itself upproaclved by 
over a decade punctuated with numerous trial ventures known to church historians as The 
Series, was intended to provide new lamps for old. That it failed had much to do with a 
banality of language unable to sustain for contemporaries Coleridge's "willing 
suspension of disbelief for a season"—words surely as applicable to religious as to poetic 
faith. Whether further advance in the "one good new service-book” promised for 
Common Worship (20(10) will prove any more acceptable than the ASB is a moot point. 
That liturgy, subtitled "Services and Prayers for the Church of England." was duly 
authorized for new millennium use on Advent Sunday (December 3. 2000). Clear that 
"forms of worship...express...faith and help to create...identity." the "Preface” sets out 
the Church's "responsibility to proclaim the faith ’afresh in each generation’.” Yet the 
most cursory survey will perplex those truly concerned I in the words of that selfsame 
"Preface”) to "affirm their loyalty to live Church of England’s inheritance of faith.” For 
even the fascination of diversity in an age of ECUMENISM must balk at a calendar of 
"Holy Days" affording "commemoration" to those, such as "Ignatius Loyola. Founder of 
the Society of Jesus. 1556" (July 31) and "John Henry Newman. Priest. Tractarian. 1890” 
(August 11). in their lifetime good Christian men. but both of them decidedly opposed to 
that tradition. 

Protestant worthies are well enough represented—"John Calvin. Reformer. 1564” 
(May 26): "Richard Baxter. Puritan Divine. 1691" (June 14): "William Tyndale. 
Translator of the Scriptures. Reformation Martyr. 1536" (who like Thomas Cranmer is 
given bold print): and "Martin Luther. Reformer. 1546” (October 31). However, if 
"Jerome. Translator of the Scriptures. Teacher of the Faith. 420” (September 30) is 
included, where is ERASMUS, without whose urbane genius and philological expertise 
the Bible of the REFORMATION and the reformation of live Bible would have been long 
delayed? In the matter of the sacrament, too. it seems unlikely that so vast and varied an 
"Order for the Celebration of Holy Communion also called The Eucharist and The Lord's 
Supper”—no fewer than eight "Eucharistic Prayers" are offered, or four more than the 
overindicted ASB—can either confirm or create Anglican identity. Moreover, if 
’Traditional Language” is to be found, an alphabetical arrangement of consecration 
prayers ("Prayer A" up to "Prayer H”) provides no inspiration and little acceptable 
advance from the late 1960s and the so-called "Series” days. Baptism, "live beginning of a 
journey w ith God" when live "wider community of the local church and friends welcome 
the new Christian" is made to paint "many vivid pictures." This is done in a mere twenty- 
five pages, itself an interesting contrast to Communion that, when "Supplementary 
Texts” are taken into account, runs to well over three hundred. As for the key occasional 
Services of 1662—" The Order of Confirmation": "The Form of Solemnization of 
Matrimony": The Order for the Visitation of the Sick": and The Order for the Burial of 
the Dead”—they have no place in Common Worship. In short, for such, and Services for 
the 'Ordering of Bishops. Priests and Deacons." the Book of Common Prayer lives on. 
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And «> it surely must if words from the "Preface’' of Common Worship are to make any 
sense of its claim that "when tire framework "...is clear and familiar and the texts are 
known by heart...the poetry of praise and tire passion of prayer can transcend tire printed 
word." The very idea that such "worship can take wing and become tire living sacrifice of 
ourselves to the God whose majesty is beyond compare and whose truth is everlasting" 
demands searching theological analysis. In days of delusion and dwindling 
congregations, it prompts a full measure of speculation. New rites set out in language 
unsympathetic to their traditional beliefs rarely reassure congregations. Choice, 
flexibility, and novelty have never been Anglican criteria. In Book of Common Prayer 
terms, to be sure, quite the reverse has long been the case. For the historic faith of 
England's Protestants came into being because of a principled opposition to innovation, 
and the long-sustained classic revisions of Cranmer’s essentially biblical liturgy owe their 
staying power to gradual, but never live dramatic, change so foreign to true Anglican 
identity. 
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PETER NEWMAN BROOKS 


THE BOOK OF CONCORD 


The collection of ten documents that constitutes the formal definition of public teaching 
for many Lutheran churches, published in 158(1 for a majority of Lutheran churches in 
Germany (from 1580). Sweden, and Finland (from 1663). and subsequently for Lutheran 
churches founded throughout the world by European immigrants or by missionaries. 

This collection of the three ancient ecumenical creeds of Western Christendom and 
seven documents defining doctrine in the midst of the controversies of the sixteenth 
century became the secondary authority (under and subject to Scripture) because of 
specific conditions within the development of MARTIN LUTHER’S 11483-1546) reform 
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movement. The concept ot' defining public teaching in a "confession of faith" as a 
document emanated from tlse decision of Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560). Luther's 
Wittenberg colleague, to answer tire demand of Emperor Charles V for an explanation of 
reform measures taken by princely and municipal governments to reform their churches 
according to Luther's model with a "confession." Melanchthon's AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION (Confessto Augusiana) included not only a defense of reforms but also a 
definition of public teaching, which established that the Lutherans adlrered to the 
teaching of the Catholic tradition. His orientation as a biblical humanist led Melanchthon 
to (relieve that effective communication was a critical part of public teaching. Luther’s 
view of the divine pow er of the spoken delivery of the biblical message ("the living voice 
of the Gospel”I convinced him that such a public confession conveyed God's Word 
effectively to its hearers and readers. 


The Ecumenical Creeds 

The Book of Concord contains the Apostles. Nicenc. and Athanasian Creeds because the 
Lutheran churches wished to anchor their teaching firmly in the universal tradition of the 
church, particularly in its understanding of the Trinity and the person and work of Christ. 


The Augsburg Confession and the Apology of the Augsburg 
Confession 

Melanchthon composed the Augsburg Confession in 1530 as an explanation of how 
Lutheran teaching corresponded to that aneient tradition on a series of twenty-one 
doctrinal topics, presented in the humanist form of commonplaces (loci communesI. 
called in the case of a confessional document "articles of faith" from the ancient 
understanding of individual doctrines as "articulations” (members) of the "body of 
doctrine" (the analogy of faith). This section of the confession was a reaction to Roman 
Catholic charges that the Wittenberg Reformation departed from the church's tradition. It 
affirmed fundamental points of that tradition and condemned ancient heresies opposed by 
the church (especially antitrinitarian and anabaptist errors). The twenty-one doctrinal 
articles affirmed Lutheran belief in the Trinity and Christ as one person, truly God and 
truly human. It explained the Lutheran understanding of original sin (since Adam all 
people "cannot by nature possess true fear ot' God and true trust in God": Augsburg 
Confession II). and the justification of the sinner ("we cannot obtain forgiveness of sin 
and righteousness before God by our merit, work, or satisfaction, but...receive 
forgiveness of sin and become righteous before God out of grace, for Christ's sake, 
through faith when we believe that Christ suffered for us and that for his sake our sin is 
forgiven...”; Augsburg Confession IV). From this central affirmation, the confession 
describes tire delivery of that righteousness through proclamation of the Gospel and use 
of the sacraments, which, as forms of God's Word, convey this forgiveness. In two 
articles the confession taught that good w orks of new obedience flow from faith in Christ. 
It also treats the church ("the assembly of all believers among whom the Gospel is 
pleached in its purity and the sacraments are administered according to the Gospel": 
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Augsburg Confession VII). the sacraments of baptism, confession and absolution, and the 
Lord's Supper, order and human traditions in the church, the Christian calling to serve in 
and to obey secular government, the Last Day. freedom of live will, the cause of evil, and 
the invocation of tl>e saints. 

In addition, the Augsburg Confession addresses seven issues of reform (communion in 
both kinds, clerical marriage, the mass, penance, rules for fasting and other practices, 
monastic ism. episcopal power). Some scholars suggest that the confession above all 
aimed at a proper definition of episcopal power that would permit integration of the 
preaching and practice of Luther's theology into the medieval system of church 
governance. It is clear from Melanchthon’s adaptation of the material contained in the 
confession for use in FRANCE < 1534) and ENGLAND (1536). and from the extent of his 
treatment of tire doctrine of justification in his Apology of the Augsburg Confession, that 
he regaided this doctrine as the hernxmeutical center of the biblic al message and the heart 
of its proper proclamation. 

Melanchthon developed the confession’s doctrinal articles from Luther's summary of 
his theology in his Confession on Christ's Supper (1528). the "Schwabach Articles" 
prepared in 1529 as Lutheran princes organized a defensive league, and the "Marburg 
Articles" (1529) formulated in a dialog between Swiss theologians under Huldrueh 
Zwingli's (1484-1531) leadership and a group around Luther. In addition. Melanchthon 
employed drafts prepared by Wittenberg theologians for the explanation of their reform 
measuies (called, since the eighteenth century, the Torgau Articles, although which drafts 
actually were used is unclear). 

After the formal presentation of tire Augsburg Confession to the imperial diet on June 
25. 1530 by tire princely and municipal governments for whom Melanchthon had 
composed it. Emperor Charles appointed a commission of Roman Catholic theologians to 
prepare a refutation. Their "confutation" was sub-mitted to the diet on August 3. 
Although Charles refused to give the Lutheran estates a copy of tire "confutation." 
Melanchthon prepared a defense of his position from notes taken during its reading. 
Charles spumed Melanchthon's defense (September 3). so Ire continued to revise it. 
publishing it with the first printing of the confession itself in April 1531. 

This Apology of the Augsburg Confession, revised in September at Luther's 
suggestion, met the objections of tire confutation, particularly in its extensive explanation 
of the Lutheran teaching of the justification of the sinner before God. Tire apology 
develops its argument with extensive biblical and patristic materials and with impressive 
rhetorical skill. Its treatment of justification was based upon 1 .cither's and Melanchthon’s 
understanding of the power of God's Word to effect the forgiveness of sins and a new life 
for believers. Melanchthon contrasted God's word of "law." which "always accuses" the 
sinner, with his word of "promise." tire gospel, which is God's power to save the fallen. 
Only faith in Christ as mediator and propitiator can accept tire promise, and therefore 
salvation comes through faith alone. Tire apology also emphasizes that this faith produces 
good works. 
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Luther’s Schmalkald Articles and Melanchthon's Treatise on the 
Power and Primacy of the Pope 

From the early 1540s. many Lutherans also rcgaidcd three documents by 1-other as key 
definitions of their faith. His Schmalkald Articles, composed with the help of colleagues 
in late 1536 at the request of Elector John Frederick of Saxony (1370-1428). were 
designed to provide an agenda for presentation of the faith at the papally called Council 
of Mantua, although scholars also view them as the reformer's response to John 
Frederick’s request for a clear assertion of his belief, as a doctrinal "last will and 
testament." The articles are divided into three sections. The first confesses the doctiines 
of the Trinity and the person of Christ, on which. Luther stated, both sides publicly 
agreed. The second seclion treats the "teaching of Christ and faith," with a few positive 
statements front Scripture (Romans 4:25. John 1:29. Isaiah 53:5-6. Romans 3:23-8. Acts 
4:12) and an extensive critique of those elements of late medieval theology and piety the 
re for net believed obscured and contradicted biblical teaching regarding salvation 
through Christ: the mass, monasticisnt. papal authority, and a long list of abuses— 
indulgences, devotions to relics and the saints, pilgrimages, and so forth. The third 
section briefly affumed Luther's teaching regarding critical topics on which he thought it 
possible to reach agreement with Roman Catholic tlveologians of good will: sin. the law. 
repentance, live means of grace, and a series of topics regarding order in the church, as 
well as justification and good woiks. In these articles Luther shaiply demarcated his 
teaching from that of Rome in order to make clear discussion possible at the papal 
council. At a meeting of princes and theologians of the Schmalkald League tof 
Evangelical princes and cities) in Febiuary 1537. it was decided to use the Augsburg 
Confession instead of Luther's articles for the agenda of discussion at live council. 
Though the council was delayed and Lutherans appeared only once in the three sessions 
of the subsequent Council of Trent, without successfully engaging Catholic opponents in 
dialogue, live Schmalkald Ankles came into use in the 1540s and 1550s as a confessional 
standard for some Lutheran churches. 

At this meeting the princes requested a supplement for the Augsburg Confession on 
the topic of the papacy. Melanchthon composed a "Treatise on the Power and Primacy of 
the Pope." It employed biblical and patristic arguments to reject the pope's claim that by 
divine right he is the superior of all bishops and pastors, that by divine right he has the 
authority to bestow and transfer political power, and that all who w ish to be saved must 
obey him as the Vicar of Christ on earth. 


Luther’s Catechisms 

Luther's Large and Small Catechisms were also included among the "confessions" of the 
Lutheran churches, for they quickly had become a kind of "bible of the laity" in 
congregation and family use. and Lutheran leadeis regarded a clear understanding and 
confession of live faith a necessity for all Christians. Luther himself undertook the task he 
had first urged upon colleagues, the preparation of an instruction handbook for basic 
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Christian instruction. in 1529. This enchiridion followed a general plan foi such 
instiuction current in the Middle Ages, dropping the Ave Maria but anchoring teaching of 
the young in the Deealog. the Apostles Creed, and the Lord's Prayer. By changing the 
order of these three pans. Luther followed his conviction that tire crashing of the sinner 
through tire law (Deealog) must precede the apprehension of tire gospel (Creed), which 
produces the life of faith (expressed first of all in the Lord's Prayer). To these three parts 
Luther added instruction on baptism and tire Lord's Supper and later private confession 
and absolution, along with sections on tire believer's daily devotional life of nrorning. 
mealtime, and evening meditation and prayer, and on Christian service in tire world, 
developed in a household chan as a delineation of Christian callings in daily life. 
Through citation of relevant Bible verses, this chart sketched Luther's concept of God’s 
calling believers to serve tire neighbor in tire family circle (including economic life), the 
political community, and the church. Luther's brief explanations of tire parts of this 
handbook for Christian living employed biblical material extensively. It centered on his 
belief that Christ ‘‘my lord....has redeemed me. a lost and condemned human being, 
purchased and freed me from all sins, death, and the power of the devil....with his holy 
precious blood and his innocent suffering and death....in order that I may belong to him. 
live under him in his kingdom, and serve him...” (explanation of the second article of the 
Creed). 

At tire same time Luther issued his small handbook for daily life, he published a digest 
of sermons he had preached in 1528 and 1529 on the Deealog. Creed. Lord's Prayer, 
baptism, and the Lord's Supper, along with instructions for receiving private absolution. 
This Laige Catechism (1529) provided help for pastors and parents in understanding the 
teachings they were to convey to parishioners, children, and servants. 


The Formula of Concord 

The Fomrula of Concord (1577) was composed to resolve a quarter century of 
controversy over live proper interpretation of 1 .cither's and MclanchtlHin's theologies. 
Occasioned by disagreement over the best way to defend Lutheranism against the 
military and ideological assault threatened by Charles V after his victory over Lutheran 
princes in live Sehmalkald War (1547). several of these disputes began when 
Melanchthon and his Wittenberg colleagues were involved in working out concessions to 
the emperor for the new elector of Saxony. Moritz. who had sided w ith Charles in the war 
and thus won live electorate of Saxony and lands, including the University of Wittenberg, 
from his cousin. John Frederick. The emperor demanded that all Protestants in Gemiany 
submit to a new religious policy his advisors foimulatcd ‘‘the Augsburg Interim" (1548). 
which essentially relumed Protestants to the Roman obedience and medieval dogma, 
expressed in live manner of Erasmian reformers. It elicited a compromise policy from 
Moritz’s government, labeled by its foes “the leip/ig Interim." Though never officially 
adopted by the electoral Saxon estates, paitial introduction of its program and the 
willingness of its authors to seek peace by public compromise distuibed some of 
Melanehthon’s students. Sensitive to nonverbal (i.e.. litualt elements of communication, 
they insisted that the Leipzig Interim approach of concession in ‘‘adiaphora” (neutral 
matters neither commanded nor foihiddcn by Scripture) would convince the laity that 
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Lutheran leader* had abandoned their confession of faith embodied in changes previously 
made in medieval practices. 

These radical defenders of the Wittenberg Iwritage. later called "GNESIO- 
LUTHERANS" by scholars, differed front their Philippist opponents—relatively more 
conservative from a medieval perspective—in four ways. The Gnesio-Lutheran* were 
more decisive in public confession, the Philippists more prepared to paper over 
differences for the sake of public peace. The former rejected governmental interference in 
the spiritual life of the church; the latter were more willing to accept governmental 
dictates in ecclesiastical practices. Gnesio-Lutherans were more eager than their 
opponents to separate themselves from medieval church polity and liturgical practices, 
and their expression of Luther’s views on justification, good works, and sin tended to 
emphasize more sharply the reformer's departure from scholastic doctrines. 

A series of controversies developed from the dispute over adiaphora. particularly over 
good works, the role of tire law in Christian life, and the bondage or freedom of the will. 
In a separate dispute, the reformer of Nuremberg. ANDREAS OS LANDER (1498-1552). 
was criticized by Gnesio-Lutherans and Philippists alike for departing from Luther’s 
understanding of justification. Osiander attempted to place Luther's understanding of 
grace and faith within tlve Platonic conceptual framework lie learned in his study of the 
Kabbala: he taught that the indwelling divine righteousness of Christ saves the believer. 

Parallel to contention over these issues, the dispute between Luther and Zwingli over 
the presence of Christ's body and blood in the Lord's Supper was revived thiough 
Lutheran criticism of John Calvin 11509-1564) and Johann Bullinger 11504-1575) (after 
1552). In the 1560s some of Melanchthon’s disciples, chiefly at the University of 
Wittenberg, fell under increasing censure from others among Luther's and .Melanchthon’s 
students, who believed that these Wittcnbergers were “crypto-Calvinists," teaching 
Calvin's spiritualizing views of the Lord’s Supper while pretending to be Lutheran. In 
fact, they were less influenced by Calvin than by certain elements in Melanchthon's 
thought, which they developed in a different direction than did. for instance, one of then 
leading critics. Martin Chemnitz 11522-1586). superintendent of the church in the city of 
Braunschweig, a disciple of Mclanchthon who had distanced himself from 
Melanchthon’s successors in Wittenberg, particularly on the Lord's Supper and 
Christology. Their attempt to propagate their views out of the public eye justifies their 
being labeled secretive, but they may best be called "crypto-Philippist.” 

Repeated attempts to resolve this range of controversies failed between 1552 and 
1569. when a collo-quy at Altenburg produced yet more distance between Gnesio- 
Lutheran and Philippist theologians. As a result, the Philippists added their own charges 
of heresy against their opponents to those the Gncsio-Lutheians had lodged against them, 
enlarging the agenda of controversy for German LUTHERANISM. The campaign for 
Lutheran concord began again in the efforts to address the agenda of controversy by a 
leading churchman from Wuntemberg. Jakob Andrcae (1528-1590). His original 
appioach in 1569 and 1570. based upon his "Five Articles.’' brief statements on live 
controverted issues, followed Philrppist proposals for ending concord. After a definitive 
break with live Wittenberg theological faculty (1570). however, lie issued another call for 
unity in his Six Christian Sermons (1573). w hich dealt with the controversies in a manner 
designed to win broad adherence through support for live main group of Gnesio-Lutherans 
without alienating moderate Philippists (1573). He revised his argument into the 
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"Swabian Conconf' (1574). Refined in its theological argumentation to take Philippic 
concerns into consideration by two leading north German theologians. Chemnitz and 
David Chytraeus 11530-1600) of Rostock, (the "Swabian-Saxon Concord" |1575)t and 
supplemented by another south German attempt at formulating concord, the Maulbronn 
Formula (1576) Andreae’s proposal was reworked into the Solid Declaration of the 
Formula of Concord, which contains also an epitome of this longer statement of 
settlement. A preliminary draft of the Solid Declaration, the Torgau Book, was circulated 
among Evangelical ministeria throughout Germany in 1576. and their criticisms were 
incorporated into the final version. Rejected by the crypto-Philippists because of its 
teaching on tl>e Lord’s Supper and tire person of Christ and by radical Gnesio-Lutheran 
followers of Matthias Flaeius lllyricus (1520-1575). a leading Gnesio-Lutheran thinker, 
because of its doctrine of original sin. the Formula of Concord nonetheless won w ide 
acceptance among German Lutherans after its appearance in the Book of Concotd. 

The Formula of Concord was intended to reiterate the teaching of the Augsburg 
Confession in regard to the controverted issues of tl»e quarter century after Luther's 
death. It rejected Racius’s definition of original sin (in Aristotelian categories) as the 
essence of the sinner and designated rt instead as a deep corruption of the spiritual powers 
of the sinner, resulting in a total breach in the relationship with God. Sinners have no 
freedom of will to turn themselves to God but must depend on the power of the Holy 
Spirit. In response to Philrppist concerns, however, the formula teaches that the Holy 
Spirit does move the hearts and minds of sinners to trust in God and. with all 
GnesioLutlieran thinkers of live period as well, repudiates the idea that live "purely 
passive" situation of the fallen human creature in conversion excludes such a Spiritcaused 
turning of live will and the mind. The will has a passive capacity to be moved to faith. 

The formula repeals the Evangelical rejection of Roman Catholic concepts of human 
merit in the creation of human righteousness in God’s sight, providing a summary of 
Chemnitz’s critique of Tridentine teaching on that topic. It also rejects the ideas of 
Osiander. insisting with Luther that the Word of God in the means of grace creates a new 
reality in the new creature and does so because of the obedience of Christ to the Father in 
sacrificing himself for human sins and in his resurrection from death. 

From God’s gift of righteousness in his sight flows the practice of good works, which 
the formula defines as necessary, not for salvation but for the Christian life. It emphasizes 
the proper distinction of law and gospel as "an especially glorious light.” required for 
proper interpretation of Scripture. Following Melanehthon arid meeting Philippist 
concerns about ANT1NOM1ANTSM. it affirms a third use of the law. in addition to its 
use for the ordering of society and for the accusation of sinners and the crushing of their 
pretensions. This third use repeats the first two in the lives of Christians, calling them to 
repentance, but also provides guidance for ethical decisions to those motivated by live 
Gospel. 

The Formula of Concord affirmed Luther's teaching that Christ’s body and blood arc 
truly present in the bread and wine of the Lord’s Supper, received through the mouth, 
also by unbelievers, and that they convey comfort and strength to believers, especially to 
those weak in faith. This teaching was based upon the presupposition that God’s almighty 
Word establishes reality and should be interpreted literally in the words of the institution 
of tike Lord’s Supper. It was supported in the formula through Chemnitz's adaptation of 
Luther’s teaching regarding the sharing of the characteristics of Christ’s divine and 
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human natures (cointnunkitito idiomaium. or communication of aitiibutcsl. Chemnitz 
argued that Christ's human nature, because it is united with the divine nature in the one 
person of Jesus Christ, can be present wherever and in whatever form God wills. The 
formula insists that the two natures never possess the characteristics of the other nature 
but share them within the unity of Christ’s person. The characteristics of tire div ine nature 
are specifically communicated to the human nature, according to the argument of the 
formula. In a supplemental article implicitly aimed against Calvinist teaching, the unity 
of Christ's person is indirectly affirmed by the confession that he descended into hell. 

The Formula of Concord addresses the adiaphoristic controversy by positing the 
freedom of churches in external and neutral matters and the necessity of a clear 
confession of faith, also through the maintenance of liturgical and other ecclesiastical 
customs, when the clarity of public teaching is under threat. Tire document also places 
Luther's understanding of tire election of the children of God. predestination, clearly 
within tire proper distinction of law and gospel, affirming God's unconditional choice of 
those who are saved and human responsibility for the rejection of God and faith in him. It 
insists that the know ledge of election to God’s kingdom can he known only through tire 
means of grace. Tire formula concludes with a rejection of anabaptistic. spiritualistic, and 
antitrinitarian doctrines. 

The Book of Concord has exercised varying roles in the public life of Lutheran 
churches through the past four centuries. It remains the official definition of doctrine for 
the majority of Lutheran churches. 
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BOOK OF MARTYRS 


See Acts and Monuments; 


BOOTH, CATHERINE (1829-1890) 


"Mother of the Salvation Army." preacher, and writer. Catherine Booth was called the 
‘the most famous and influential Christian woman of the generation' by tire Bible 
Christian Magazine at the time of Iter death. Her theological writing proclaimed 
‘‘women’s right" to preach the gospel and her own career as an independent preacher and 
the cofounder of the SALVATION ARMY nude her a prominent and influential public 
figure. 


Ear|y Years 

Catherine Mumford was bom on January 17. 1829 at Ashbourne. Derbyshire. Her paients 
were Methodists and her father was a wheelwright and coach builder. The Mumfords 
moved in 1845 to London, where Catherine met WILLIAM BOOTH (1829-1912). a 
pawnbroker's assistant and lay preacher, who was later ordained by the Methodist New 
Connexion. On June 16. 1855. Catherine and William Booth were married. They had 
eight children. Bramwell (b. 1856). who succeeded his father as General of the Salvation 
Army: Ballington <h. 1857): Catherine <h. 1858): Emma <b. I860): Herbert (b. 1862): 
Marion (b. 1864): Evangeline (b. 1865). General of the Salvation Army from I9.V4 to 
1939: and Lucy (b. 1868). 

The three major influences on Catherine Booth's preaching and theology were 
METHODISM, revivalism, and Iroliness. The writing and examples of Americans James 
Caughey. CHARLES GRANDISON FINNEY (1792-1875). and PHOEBE WORRALl. 
PALMER M807-1874) were particularly important. These mid-century revivalists 
encouraged individuals to seek salvation actively and preachers to devise means to 
encourage them. Their work was widely criticized in Britain because many believed this 
theology overemphasized the role of individual will at the expense of the Holy Spirit, and 
others deplored the dramatic, emotional revivalist services. The Booths believed these 
techniques could win souls and adopted a revivalist style that included the penitent form, 
a seat set aside for those seeking conversion, and vivid, energetic preaching. 

John Wesley (1703-1791) and other early Methodists taught that holiness, or entire 
sanctification, was possible hut not required of Christians. By mid-century, holiness 
theologians insisted that all believers renounce sin and when infused with the Holy Spirit, 
their hearts, minds, and wills would become the very likeness of God. It was. Mrs. Booth 
wrote in her pamphlet Holiness, “an inward transformation into the very likeness of 
Christ.” This theology was particularly important to Mrs. Booth because it allowed for a 
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new approach u> female ministry. Christians had long claimed dial Eve's sin disqualified 
women from religious authority, hut when women and men could equally attain holiness, 
it lessened the weight of Eve's sin and diminished the significance of other differences 
between men and women. Holiness theology also emphasized that lire presence of the 
Holy Spirit in a convert’s heart could justify unconventional behavior if the Spirit 
prompted it. 

Many American holiness advocates supported female ministry, including Phoebe 
Palmer, whose 1859 speaking tour of England occasioned Mrs. Booth's first public 
writing on the subject of female preaching. During Palmer's tour, the Reverend 
A.A.Rees. minister of the Bethesda Free Church in Sunderland, wrote a pamphlet called 
Reasons for Not Cooperating tit the Aliened ‘Sunderland Revivals, ’ to encourage others 
to shun Palmer's meetings. Mrs. Booth's response. Fenude Teaching: or the Rev. 
A.A.Rees versus Mrs. Fulmer. Being a Reply to the Above Gentleman on the Sunderland 
Revival was published in December 1859. Her pamphlet demonstrated her familiarity 
with Scripture and the writing of a number of prominent theologians. Her argument 
rested on what she termed a common sense reading of Scripture. Passages were 
considered in light of the particular verse as well as within the context of the chapter and 
the whole Bible. The historical context was also considered. She argued, for example, 
that Paul's command "let your women keep silence in the church" was a charge to the 
women of Corinth, not to women in all times and places. It should he read w ith an earlier 
passage in which Paul directed women to cover their heads when they prayed or 
prophesied. She also pointed to the women preachers and prophets in the Old and New 
Testaments and the passage in Joel, "your sons and daughter shall prophecy." 

Her pamphlet drew heav ily on the writing of other Methodists and holiness advocates. 
Her work was nevertheless distinctive. She argued that any woman called to preach had 
the “right to preach" without any "man-made restrictions." She did not believe women's 
preaching heralded tike last days, like nincteenth-centuiy prophetic figures, nor did she 
claim women to be the weak, the foolish, or the low. like many female preachers before 
hei. Rather, she asserted that live church must be committed to vigorous soul-saving, and 
women were essential to that mission. This argument distinguished her even from those 
contemporaiies who thought women might preach but only with an extraordinary call and 
when their authority did not extend to other areas of church life. Her pamphlet was 
widely read and a second edition was printed in 1861 . It was substantially revised and 
reprinted in 1870 for the Christian Mission, later tlve Salvation Army. 

In 1857 Mrs. Booth began to speak in public, addressing women and children's 
temperance audiences. In 1860 she took her husband’s place in the pulpit when he was 
ill. The local and Methodist press expressed surpiise at this unusual arrangement and one 
newspaper claimed she wore her husband’s clothes when she preached. But live 
Methodist New Connexion approved her work and she continued to preach with her 
husband. For the next thirty years she continued to preach by invitation, alone, with her 
husband, and with other preachers, male and female. 

In 1861 tl>e Booths left the Methodist New Connexion when they were not permitted 
to work as itinerant evangelists hut were instead obliged to accept a regular circuit. The 
Booths commenced a series of independent revivals in England and Wales over the 
following four years. Their work met with resistance from Methodists and other 
Nonconformists because of prohibitions on female ministiy and revivalism. In 1865 the 
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Booths settled in London. She continued to work as an independent revivalist, speaking 
in chapels and halls in London and elsewhere. Mr. Booth established the East London 
Christian Mission, a mission based in London's most populated working-class district. 

The mission adopted a structure of class meetings, circuits, and annual conferences 
loosely based on the Methodists. Mrs. Booth served on several committees, attended the 
annual conferences, and preached frequently at mission meetings. In 1879 the Christian 
Mission adopted a military-style structure and a new name, the Salvation Army. 
Catherine Booth never I veld an official title but came to be known as the Army Mother. 
Her influence was felt in the army's theology and practice, particularly in relation to 
women. The Salvation Army institutionalized women’s right to preach the gospel, and 
thousands of women were local corps officers, divisional officers, and leaders in the 
Salvation Army's social services. Mrs. Booth was live most important force in 
establishing women's position in the army and a powerful example to the army's new 
converts. 

In addition to preaching. Mrs. Booth was live author of many books including 
Practical Religion <1878 1 . Aggretsh'e Christianity (1880). Holiness <18811. Mrs. Booth 
on Recent Criticisms of the Salvation Army <I882|. The Salvation Aimy in Relation to 
Church ami State < 18831. and Popular Christianity < 1887). all published by the Salvation 
Army. She was active in the social purity campaigns of the 1880s. Along with other 
leading Salvationists, she was involved in W.T. Stead's 1885 crusade to raise the age of 
consent for girls. 

Mrs. Booth was diagnosed with breast cancer in 1888 and in that year she ceased all 
public activity. She died October 4. 1890 in Clacton. Site was buried in Abney Pail 
Cemetery. London. 
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BOOTH, JOsSEPH (1851-1932) 


English missionary lo Malawi. Joseph Booth was horn on February 26. 1851 in Derby. 
ENGLAND. He later emigrated to AUSTRALIA, where in 1891 he was called to 
missionary service. Arriving in MALAWI in 1892 as a proponent of the self-supporting 
industrial mission, lie established the Zambezi Industrial Mission <IS92l and live Nyassa 
Industrial Mission <1893). 
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A restless spirit. Booth changed his ecclesiastical allegiance several limes and was 
responsible for the establishment of seven separate churches in Malawi, notably the 
Churches of Christ, the Seventh-Day Baptists, and the SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS. 
He was often regarded as a maverick, and the radicalism of his evangelical faith drove 
him to adopt such causes as the seventh day. PACIFISM, and anti-COLONIAUSM. 
Opposing colonial rule on principle, he Ire Id out a vision of “Attica for the African" that 
led him in his petition to Queen Victoria of 1899. to demand independence for Malawi 
by 1920. 

Booth's legacy is found in tire ministry of such Malaw ians as John Chilembwe. Elliot 
Kenan Kamwana. and Charles Domingo, the forerunners both of an African expression of 
Christian faith and of political independence. The Nyasaland (Malawit government 
declared Booth a prohibited immigrant in 1907. and. when Ire was mistakenly implicated 
in the Chilembwe Uprising of 1915. he was deported from SOUTH AFRICA to Britain, 
where he died on November I. 1932. Although frustrated by frequent failures. Booth 
proved to be a catalyst in the making of modem Malawi. 

Semina Africa: African Theology: Missionary Organizations: Missions 
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BOOTH, WILLIAM (1829-1912) 


Founder and first general of live SALVATION ARMY, innovative preacher, evangelist, 
and organizer. Booth founded a small home mission in 1865 to save the souls of 
London's woiking elass. In 1879. he reorganized the mission into the Salvation Army, 
which quickly grew into a dynamic organization with nxmtbers across Great Britain. 
North America. Europe, and the British Empire. In 1890 the Salvation Army began an 
extensive social service program. Booth was deeply influenced by mid-century 
revivalism, holiness theology, and Methodism, and these theologies shaped both his 
preaching style and his conviction that countless numbers of people were lost in sin and 
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must be saved. His achievements, in turn, convinced many Protestants to borrow the 
army’s dramatic techniques and to develop social service programs that would offer a 
new way to reach the destitute. 

Booth was born April 10. 1829 at Snenton. a suburb of Nottingham. His father. 
Samuel Booth, was a laborer who worked at a variety of trades. His mother. Mary Moss 
Booth, was a domestic servant before her marriage. Little is known about his family’s 
religious background. Booth joined a Wesleyan chapel at age fifteen and began to preach 
in the streets of Nottingham soon after. In 1843 he was apprenticed to a pawnbroker in 
Nottingham, moving to London in 1849. where he worked for a pawnbroker and 
continued as a lay preuclker with the Wesleyans. 

In 1849 a controversy divided the Wesleyan Methodists. Several ministers published a 
series of anonymous pamphlets denouncing the connexion's lack of democracy, 
excessive centralization, and indifference to EVANGELISM. One example they cited 
was tl>e response to James Caughey (1810-1891). an American revivalist much admired 
by Booth, who was touring England as an itinerant evangelist. The Wesleyans' governing 
body disliked his irregular methods and barred him from then pulpits despite his 
acclaimed ability to win souls. Some clergy believed this decision meant that live desire 
for rules and order had surpassed the hunger for souls. Clergy and laypeople associated 
with the dispute were expelled from the Wesleyan Methodists. They formed the 
Wesleyan Reform Union. William Booth, already noticed for his preaching skills, was 
engaged as a full-time preacher by the Reformers. He met Catherine Mumford (1829- 
1890) at a Reform meeting and they were married in June 1855. Tlve couple had eight 
children, all of whom served in live Salvation Army. Bramwell (b. 1856). who succeeded 
his father as General of the Salvation Army: Ballington <b. 1857): Catherine (b. 1858): 
Emma (b. I860). Herbert (b. 1862); Marion (b. 1864); Evangeline (b. 1865). General of 
the Salvation Army from 1934 to 1939: and Lucy (b. 1868). 

From the beginning of his career. William Booth had little interest in following a 
conventional path to ministry. He wanted to prepare for ordination but he was convinced 
he also ought to work as an itinerant evangelist, saving lost souls and restoring those who 
had fallen away from tlveir faith. From 1852 through 1855. he sought a way to achieve 
these two goals. He took several positions as a circuit preacher with the Reformers and 
studied briefly with an independent minister, but these proved unsatisfactory. In 1854 he 
began to study for ordination in the Methodist New Connexion under live Reverend Dr. 
Cooke. He was also permitted by the connexional authorities to accept invitations to 
preach in London and elsewhere. During these years his reputation as an effective, 
energetic revivalist was established. 

Some leaders in the connexion, however, did not sanction the itinerant REVIVALS 
Booth wished to pursue, and the governing body insisted that he work as a regular circuit 
preacher from 1857 to 1861. Revivalism was regarded by some Methodists as an 
effective way to save souls, but others deplored the sensational preaching and emotional 
conversions associated with revivals. This debate divided Methodists for decades. 
Impatient with the restrictions placed cm him. Booth quit his position with the Methodist 
New Connexion in 1861 and spent the fallowing three years as an itinerant revivalist in 
Cornwall. Wales, the midlands, and the north. During these years, he further developed 
his reputation as a revivalist and met many evangelicals whose support would be 
important to the Salvation Army. 
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His wife. Catherine, preached with him. In 1X59 she published a pamphlet in support 
of women's preaching that proclaimed “women's right to preach tl»e gospel." In I860, 
when he was too ill to preach, she took his plate in the pulpit and pieuthcd for the first 
time. Although Methodists did not sanction female ministry. this unusual arrangement 
was permitted and the local and Methodist press commented favorably on her sermons. 
Still, her preaching violated rules and conventions accepted by most mid-nineteenth- 
century Christians. As a result, many churches and chapels barred the Booths during their 
evangelistic tours, and some clergy discouraged their congregations from attending. The 
Booths* revivalist style was also viewed with grave suspicion. They were believed by 
many of their contemporaries to rely too heavily on dramatic preaching, dire warnings, 
and the heightened emotional state of live listener*. Revivals disrupted the orderly 
conduct expected of congregations. 


Founding the Christian Mission 

In 1865. William and Catherine Booth both received invitations from evangelical 
organizations to preach in London. The potential scope for evangelical work in 
ENGLAND'S largest city convinced them to settle there permanently. Since mid-century. 
Anglicans and Nonconformists had sought innovative means to reach tire urban working 
class, tire social group least likely to attend religious worship services. London’s working 
class was considered particularly challenging because the population had grown so 
rapidly and lived in densely packed neighborhoods filled with Irish and Jewish 
immigrants and English-born people seeking work in the burgeoning industries located 
there. It seemed to require special means because it was so vast and unifoimly poor. 

William Booth was an important innovator and organizer of methods designed to 
reach this population. He began the East London Christian Mission, soon renamed the 
Christian Mission, in 1865 with funds from several evangelical organizations and 
individual philanthropists. He began preaching in rented halls and in the streets. By 1868. 
a London new spaper reported that the mission's 140 services drew 14,000 people weekly. 
By 1872 it had established twelve London mission stations and eight outside London. 
W illiam Booth, a small group of salaried woikers. and many lay evangelists preached at 
open air services followed by indoor services at rented halls, did houseto-housc 
visitations, organized mother's meetings and tea meetings, and cairied out administrative 
duties. The Christian Mission was modeled on the Methodist system of governance with 
mission stations, circuits, committees, and annual conferences. William Booih served as 
the general superintendent and was responsible for the establishment of new stations, 
hiring preachers, and policy decisions. In 1868 he began a monthly magazine devoted to 
the mission's woik. The East London Evangelist, renamed The Chrisilan Mission 
Magazine in 1870. 


Theology 


The doctrines adopted at live first annual conference in 1870 were essentially Methodist 
but the emphasis on holiness, or entire sanctification, was unusual. JOHN WESLEY 
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(1761-1791) argued dial holiness might be auained in this life but was not required for 
salvation. In the 182<>i and 1850s, American theologians reinterpreted this doctrine, 
asserting that it was the duty and privilege of all Christians to attain holiness. They taught 
that all believers must renounce sin and when infused with the Holy Spirit, their hearts, 
minds, and wills would become live very likeness of God. Their ideas reached England 
through the published work and preaching tours of evangelists James Caughey (1810- 
1891). CHARLES FINNEY (1792-1875). Phoebe Palmer (1807-1874). anil others. 
William Booth was deeply influenced by all these evangelists, both in his theology and 
enthusiasm for revivalism. He wrote in 1889 that seeing Caughey preach had a "powerful 
effect on my young heart...filling me with confidence in due power and willingness of 
Gc»d to save all those who come unto Him but with an assurance of the absolute certainly 
with which soul-saving results can be calculated upon when proper means are used for 
their accomplishment. ' William Booth believed that holiness was an absolute necessity 
for Christian life and the only assurance of heaven. His preaching was calculated to bring 
sinners, even those who attended religious services regularly, to understand that holiness 
was required of them. In 1865 the evangelical weekly the Revival reported that 
“searching questions, loud warnings, hearty exhortations. Jesus the Saviour from all guilt, 
the penalty and power of sin. Mr. Booth is this son of preacher." This combination of 
revivalist preaching and Iroliness theology shaped all aspects of William's Booth work 
and set him apart from many other evangelists and home missionaries. 

To his critics. Booth's theology overemphasized individual will and allowed anyone, 
even someone w ith no religious education and a previously wicked life, to be the judge of 
his or her own spiritual state. It resulted in men and women without the usual clerical 
education or theological training assuming positions of spiritual authority. This offended 
the established denominations and Booth was w idely criticized. 

In 1872 William Booth wrote How lo Reach the Musset with the Gospel to detail how 
he proposed to "bring in the thousands who at present seem to be outside live pale of all 
religious influence and operation." This was to be achieved, first and foremost, by 
working-class people. Booth was convinced that working-class evangelists could succeed 
where others could not because they knew and appreciated their own communities. 
Christian Mission converts addressed their own workmates and friends when they 
preached on street coiners and their language and style were familiar to their audiences. 
Booth argued that working-class preachers could achieve greater results in their own 
communities than the educated, middled ass clergy had done. 

The Christian Mission, and later the Salvation Army, allowed women to preach and 
assume the same religious and practical authority as men. The unusual authority allowed 
women distinguished it from its contemporaries, earning it considerable criticism from 
clergy, the national press, and religious publications. William Booth argued that not only 
was female preaching justified in Scripture, but an absolute necessity if all the lost souls 
were to he saved. 


The Salvation Army 

In 1879 William Booth reorganized the Christian Mission into the Salvation Army with a 
strict hierarchical chain of command, military titles and uniforms, and strict discipline. 
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William Booth was the Salvation Army's general. This new position gave him extensive 
powers, including control over all the army's property and the right to naiiK his 
successor. The army’s newspaper reported that Booth told those assembled at the annual 
conference. "Now this is a war. We are sent to war. We are not sent to minister to a 
congregation and be content if we keep things going. We are sent to make war against the 
bulk of people, against any number, and stop short of nothing hut the subjugation of the 
world to the sway of the Lord Jesus." These changes caused some to quit the army but the 
organization continued to grow. By I SIM. 1,644 officers ran 637 corps across Great 
Britain, and another 688 officers ran 273 corps in North America. Europe, and in the 
British empire. 

The Salvation Army was regulated by rules and a clear chain of command put into 
place by William Booth. In 1878 Ire published the Orders and Regulations followed by 
Doctrines and Disciplines in 1881. These books were regularly updated and modified as 
the army grew. Booth also began a weekly newspaper chronicling the Salvation Army’s 
activities. The War Cry (1879-). The newspaper borrowed its style from tire new mass 
circulation dailies and. particularly when compared to other religious publications, it was 
an innovative new spapet that attracted readers with the latest techniques. 

William Booth was a revivalist. He used emotional appeals, stirring music, and drama 
to induce his audience to seek conversion. Booth encouraged his soldiers and officers to 
create spectacles to attract audiences. They wrote new words to popular music hall tunes, 
marched through the streets with brass bands, and borrowed techniques from the theaters 
and circuses. They drew thousands into tire London halls and received extensive coverage 
in tire press. By tire early 1880s, William Booth was a stock figure of fun. The famed 
music hall performer Marie Lloyd sang about him. and Punch cartoons ridiculed his 
uniform and title. 

William Booth's enhanced power and the growth of the Salvation Army caused many 
clergy, journalists, and social critics to comment on the organization. Some critics 
claimed his power over the Salvation Army exceeded even that of the pope's pow er over 
the church. Others accused Booth of using the army's money for his own benefit. A 
number of clergy, both Anglican and Nonconformist, published pamphlets expressing 
horror that live army permitted uneducated men and women to preach and many noted 
that William Booth's humble background did not merit his power over such a large, 
growing organization. 


In Darkest England and the Way Out 

In 1890 William Booth published In Darkest England and the Way Out. Booth proposed 
a solution to the problem of poverty and misery in England. He would establish a city 
colony where the destitute would meet their immediate need for food and shelter and 
begin the process of spiritual rejuvenation. They would proceed to a farm colony, where 
their health would be recovered and their character reformed. They would then be ready 
to find employment at home or in an overseas colony. Booth's book was not original. It 
borrowed ideas from live social-imperialist and social gospel movements and used 
information gathered by a number of Victorian social investigators. The hook was widely 
and favorably reviewed. William Booth was an excellent fund raiser and within a year, he 
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luid raised over ten thousand pounds through donations and hook sales. The publication 
of tl»e book marked the beginning of a social service wing of tire Salvation Army. It 
offered a range of programs, including industrial training for the unemployed, shelters for 
the homeless, and homes for unmarried mothers. This wing of the army became 
increasingly prominent and earned considerable respect. This newfound respect also 
gained William Booth the admiration of many who had once criticized him and the amiy. 
In I9<W he was received by the king and was granted an honorary doctorate from Oxford 
University in 1907. 

During the last decade of his life, much of the actual administration of the Salvation 
Army passed to Booth's eldest son and a small group of senior officers, although William 
Booth continued as general. He traveled across Great Britain. Europe. North America. 
Australia, and Palestine. He preached at Salvation Army meetings and at large, public 
gatherings and was received by leaders including President Roosevelt. He died October 
20.1912 and was buried at Abney Park in London. 

See alto Salvation Army: Booth. Catherine; methodism: Painter. Phoebe Worrall: 
Finnay. Charles’ Grandson. 
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BOSCH, DAVID JACOBUS (1929-1992) 


African theologian. Bosch was horn near Kuruman. SOUTH AFRICA. December 13. 
1929. He was educated at the universities of Pretoria and Basel. In his dissertation from 
Basel. Bosch addressed the link between the mission of Jesus and ESCHATOLOGY. 
Bosch worked as a missionary among the Xltosa people in the Eastern Cape Province of 
South Africa from 1957 to 1966. The Theological School of Decoligny. of the DUTCH 
REFORMED CHURCH, appointed 

Bosch to be senior lecturer of church history and MISSIOLOGY in 1967. While at the 
school. Ike helped found tike ecumenical Transkei Council of Churches, later know n as the 
Eastern Cape Provincial Council of Churches. 

David Bosch's missiological writings included twelve books, more than 160 journal 
articles, seven pamphlets, and four University of South Africa study guides. His most 
significant writing was Tansfotmmg Mission (I982>. in which Bosch detailed 
missiological paradigm shifts throughout church history. Bosch served as the general 
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secretary of the multiracial and ecumenical Southern African Missiological Society 
< 1968-992). editing its journal, the Missiomtlla. 

In 1972 Bosch was appointed to chair of tire DcpaitnKM of Missiology at tire 
University of South Africa. There he edited the journal 77i eologut Enmgelica. His 
missiological contributions were marked by their biblical foundation and evangelistic 
emphasis. 

Bosch participated in the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, the LAUSANNE 
COMMITTEE ON WORLD EVANGELIZATION in Manila, and the World Evangelical 
Fellowship. He died April 15. 1992. 

See «/.v</Alrica. African Theology; Ecumenism: Missions 
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BOUCHER, JONATHAN (1738-1804) 


English clergyman. Clergyman, scholar, and philologist. Boucher was born in Blencogo. 
Cumberland (now Cumbria). ENGLAND on Match 12. 1738. and was educated at the 
nearby Wigton grammar school. When he was sixteen Boucher traveled to Virginia to 
offer private tutoring to families of Virginian planters. Among his students was George 
Washington's stepson. John Parke Custis. w ith whom lie began a long friendship. 

In March 1762 Boucher returned to England where lie was ordained by the bishop of 
London. Soon after ordination Boucher leturned to America to assume the role of rector 
in parishes throughout Virginia and in Annapolis. Maryland. During his residence in 
Maryland lie became an outspoken opponent of live "vestry act." which sought to 
diminish pastoral authority. Despite his reputation for eloquence. Boucher's Royalist 
sympathies and denunciation of colonial resistance to the Stamp Act at the outset of 
revolutionary hostilities alienated him from his parish. Boucher perceived the climate had 
become so menacing that he would eventually preach from his pulpit only with the 
security of a loaded pistol in easy reach. 
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Forced ultimately to vacate Ills office. Boucher returned to England where his loyalisnt 
was finally repaid by tl»e offer of a government pension. In 1784 he was appointed vicar 
of Epsom in Surrey. where, until his death in 1804, he continued to develop a reputation 
as a compelling orator. Throughout his life Boucher maintained scholarly interests. He 
made important contributions to William Hutchinson's twovolume History of the County 
of Cumberland (17941. and in 1797 published .4 View of the Causes and Consequences of 
the American Resolution, consisting of thirteen sermons he had delivered in America be 
tween 1763 and 1775. As evidence of his continued fondness for the friends he had made 
in America, irrespective of their political disagreements, l>e dedicated his work to George 
Washington, a gesture for which he received a cordial response. In later life Boucher 
cultivated his passion for philological study, devoting fourteen years to compiling "A 
Glossary of Provincial and Archaic Words." which he envisioned as a supplement to Dr. 
Johnson's Dictionary. Only extracts of Boucher’s Glossary were ever published, although 
it eventually helped form tlse basis of Noah Webster's Dictionary after 1831. 
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BOUDINOT, ELIAS (c. 1740-1821) 


American Christian activist. Boudinot was horn in Philadelphia. Pennsylvania on May 2. 
and died in Burlington. New Jersey. October 24. 1821. He was a notable lawyer, 
statesman, and lay Christian activist in colonial and Revolutionary America. During the 
War for Independence, he served as George Washington's commissary of prisoners and 
in 1783 presided over the Continental Congress. In the United States Congress under live 
new Constitution, he represented New Jersey for three terms, after which he directed the 
National Mint. While filling these public positions. Boudinot also pursued a w ide array of 
philanthropic cffoits. He opposed SLAVERY in principle and. as a lawyer, defended free 
African Americans from threats of icenslavcmcnt (sec SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). 
He was also eager to assist projects aimed at live betterment of NATIVE AMERICANS, a 
cause he supported by publishing in 1816 A Star in the West, which argued that Native 
Americans were descended from the Jewish Diaspora. As a Presbyterian. Boudinot also 
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offered considerable service 10 his church. He was a long-time trustee of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly and served as an influential trustee at the largely Presbyterian College 
of New Jersey <later Princeton University) from 1772 until his death. His selection in 
1816 as the first president of the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY testified to the esteem 
in which Ire was held as one of the nation's leading lay activists. 

In his religious as well as political activities. Boudinot was firmly evangelical, solidly 
Federalist, and determinedly Whig. His concern for education, at the College of New 
Jersey and elsewhere, was pan of an extensive effort to stem tire tide of DEISM and 
solidify tire place of orthodox Christianity. In his eyes, deistic tracts like Thomas Paine's 
Age of Renton 11794) threatened readers with eternal perdition and society with imnroial 
dissolution. After Thomas Jefferson's election as president in 1800. Boudinot became 
increasingly alarmed about the state of religion in the United States, where he saw 
dueling. Sabbath breaking, excessive drinking, and the frantic scramble for wealth as sure 
signs of social decay. In response to these crises. Boudinot published two woiks. The Age 
of Revelation 11801). which provided a mass of aigument against the “irreligion" of 
Paine, and The Second Advent of Christ (1815), which presented a traditional Christian 
view of the End as a check to tire uncertainties of the age. 

After a destructive rebellion at Princeton in 1807 his fellow trustees chose Boudinot to 
address the students on their duties and privileges. As an antidote to what the college 
authorities considered unprincipled resistance to discipline. Boudinot delivered a 
memorable prescription of republican, deferential virtue as a cure for tire disorder, the 
immorality, and the impertinence he perceived in Jeffersonian America. In this effort, as 
in most of his lengthier writings. Boudinot drew on principles of Newtonian science and 
Scottish moral philosophy, as well as traditional PRESBYTERIANISM. At tire end of Iris 
life he continued the quest for a tally Christian America by donating most of his 
considerable estate to religious organizations, including the American Bible Society, the 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, and the 
new seminary of the Presbyterian Church at Princeton. 

See also Enlightenment 
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BOURNE, HUGH (1772-1852) 


British theologian. Bora April 3. 1772 at Ford Hey* Faint. Stoke-on-Trent. Staffordshire. 
England, he was cofounder with William Clowes of the PRIMITIVE METHODIST 
CHURCH, the second largest Methodist group after the Wesleyans. A carpenter, he was 
converted in 1799 as a result of reading tl>e worts of JOHN WESLEY and Fletcher of 
Maddeley and the preaching of a Methodist local preacher. Attendance at a love feast led 
to the decision to join tlx? Methodist society. 

He was persuaded, despite his shyness, to become a preacher and became involved in 
the revivalism that swept the northwest of England in the early ISOOs. Through the 
influence of “crazy" Lorenzo Dow the evangelist and his CAMP MEETINGS in ISOS, 
his neglect of Wesleyan Methodist class meetings led to his expulsion. He and Clowesitcs 
joined together to form a society called tlx? Primitive Methodists. Bourne gave 
administrative shape to the growing movement, acting as its general superintendent and 
secretary of conference at various times and editor of its Primitive Meihotlisi Magazine 
until late in his life. 

Bourne was also historian and hymnologist to the movement, publishing from its 
Bemersley headquarters and assisted by his brother James its history in 1823 (based 
mainly on his journals), subsequently revised in 1835. He also compiled its hymn books 
in 1809. 1821. and 1824 (which drew from his own writings and much revivalist 
hymnody from the States). 

He traveled widely, acting as superintendent for circuits m the Tient valley. The 
success of Primitive Methodism owed much to bis administrative abilities and creative 
writing skills as well as his insistence on strict discipline, stemming from his teetotalism. 
Bourne went on a mission to British North America tCanada) and spent some time in the 
United States in the years 1844 to 1846. He continued to preach until the year of his death 
in 1852. He died at his home in Bemersley on October 11 and was buried at his request at 
the Englesea Brook chapel where there is a Museum of Primitive Methodism. 

See also Evangelism; Hymns and Hymnals; Methodism; Revivals 
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BOYLE, ROBERT (1627-1691) 


English theologian and scientist. Boyle was born January 25. 1627. at Lismore Castle. 
IRELAND, the penultimate of fifteen children of the Earl of Cork and his second wife. 
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His father was a powerful but pious man who counted James Ussher among his closest 
fiiends. After three years at Eton College. Boyle spent nearly five years on the Continent 
under the tutelage of a Huguenot living in Geneva. Isaac Marcombes. related by marriage 
to Jean Diodati. whose church Boyle attended. While in Geneva. Boyle read daily from 
JOHN CALVIN'S INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. On one memorable 
occasion, he was terrified by a violent thunderstorm: his prayer for deliverance having 
been answered, he later dated his CONVERSION and his vow to live piously from this 
experience. 

After returning to ENGLAND in 1644. Boyle lived biiefly with his elder sister. 
Katherine Lady Ranelagh. a brilliant and pious woman whose social circle included poet 
JOHN MILTON. Samuel Haitlib. and leading Parliamentarians. Soon afterward Boyle 
took up residence at the Dorset estate he had inherited upon his father’s death. Stalbiidge 
Manor. In that bucolic environment, largely apart from the English CIVIL WAR. Boyle 
began writing the intensely religious works, none published until many years later, that 
mark his origins as a writer. His inteiest in science actually came shortly after this and 
grew out of his desiic to use the new science to advance what he often called "the Empire 
of Man over the Creatures." Indeed, throughout his life Boyle maintained parallel 
research programs in natural philosophy and THEOLOGY, often using insights from one 
to inform live other. The English tradition of natuial theology derives substantially from 
his works. which were frequently reprinted, translated into Latin and v arious European 
languages, and epitomized. At his death he endowed a lectureship 'proving the Christian 
Religion against notorious Infidels." including not only "atheists" but also adherents of 
Judaism and Islam, both of which Boyle had studied more extensively than most of his 
fellow Christians. A highly interesting unpublished treatise on the diversity of religions 
survives in Latin translation among live Boyle Papers. He died December 31. 1691. 

See also Huguenots 
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BRADSTREET, ANNE 


(c. 1612-1672) 

English-American poet. Bom in 1612 o« 1613 in Northamptonshire. England. Anne 
Dudley was telated to Sit Philip Sidney, married Simon Bradstreet (c. 1628). immigrated 
to Massachusetts Bay (1630). raised eight children, and authoi ed tlse first book of 
published colonial poetry. The Tenth Mute Lately Sprung Up in America (1650). After 
her death on September 16. 1672. in Andover. Massachusetts. Btadsucet's more personal 
verse, together with her revision of her published woifc. appeared in Several Poems 
<1678). Her poetry, influenced by an informal education and PURITANISM, is especially 
notable for its record of personal feelings sometimes at odds with the social and religious 
conventions of her colonial milieu. 

In ' The Prologue” Bradstreet objects to standard claims that women aic unable to 
write creatively, and asks for a modest acknowledgment of female literaiy capability. 
Queen ELIZABETH 1 is celebrated in a long poem as a model of wisdom whose 
Protestant reign confutes notions of female ineptitude. Still more personal is the poet's 
muted anger in "Upon the Burning of Our House." which abruptly retreats into formulaic 
cant to contain her irritation with God for depriving her of cherished possessions. A 
similar threat of insubordination is ev aded in a short poem on the pending transatlantic 
trip of her son Samuel. On such occasions Bradstreet typically reminds herself of the 
sinful pride that informs such rebellious sentiments. 

Bradstreet's best poem is “Contemplations.'' in which the roe nun y of paradise lost and 
the experience of time becomes every Christian's cross. This theme informs the poem's 
structural division into several crosslike fragments, a Protestant design indicative of tire 
poet's humble disavowal of constructing vain earthly monunrents to herself. 
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BRAGHT, TIELEMAN JANSZ VAN 
(1625-1664) 


Mennoniie maityrologist. Van Braght was born in Dordrecht on January 29. 1625 into a 
Mennoniie cloih merchant family, which tiadc he also pursued. He was ordained to the 
ministry in 1648 in Dordrecht. Toward the end of his life he became embroiled in the 
intraMcnnonitc controversy about how much MENNONITES should accommodate 
themselves to their surrounding culture. Staunchly on the conservative side, which argued 
for as much separation from society as possible, van Braght published in 1657 his School 
of Moral Virtue I School tier ;edcli/ke deugdf. which had some 18 editions. 

Van Biaght's historical legacy lies in his publication of The Bloody Theatre or the 
Martyrs' Mirror of the Defenseless Christians...svh<> suffered and died for the Testimony 
of Jesus their Savior (Het Bloedig Tooieel of Martelaerspiegel der Doopsgesmde. of 
nee reloose Christenen). which first appeared in 1660. with a second edition published in 
1680. It was a collection of the stories of Anabaptist martyrs from the sixteenth century, 
written for the purpose, expressed in the illustration of the title page, of depicting a 
suffering Jesus and his followers as they were crucified, beheaded, or drowned. Van 
Braght's purpose was stated in his foreword, which pointed to the worldly involvements 
of his fellow Mennonites in Holland who in his judgment had become affluent and 
complacent. 

Van Braght used several sourees on which he drew extensively, such as Adriaen 
Cornells van Haemstedc (1525-1562). a Reformed pastor who collected maityr stories 
from the days of the early Christian church to tl»e sixteenth century, including some 
Anabaptist martyrs. 

See also Anabaptism; Martyrs and Martyrologies 
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BRAINERD, DAVID (1718-1747) 


New England missionary. Biaineid was bom in Haddant. Connecticut. on April 20. 1718. 
Oiphaned at the age of 14 and tubercular, he experienced periods of morbid depression 
while still in his early years. By 1739. when entering Yale College. Ire had a conversion 
experience and thereafter supported REVIVALS known collectively as the First Great 
AWAKENING. While at Yale he continued attending such services, although college 
officials frowned on them. In 1742 he compared campus clergy unfavorably with the 
more spiritually alive preachers of the Awakening. Thomas Clap, president of Yale, 
demanded an apology, but Brainerd refused and was expelled as a consequence. A year 
later Ire offered to apologize. but by then it was too late. Yale never granted him a degree. 

After studying theology for several months with Jedediah Mills of Ripton. 
Connecticut, Brainerd was licensed to preach on July 20. 1742. by the Congregationalist 
Association of Ministers, then meeting at Danbury . Later that same year he received a 
commission from the Society in Scotland for tire Propagation of Christian Knowledge, 
one of tire few corporations established to subsidize Protestant missionaiy efforts in the 
American colonies. Brainerd's first native American charges were Housatonics. an 
Algonquin group residing at Kaunaumeek. midway between Albany. New York, and 
Stockbridge. Massachusetts. His work there from April 1743 to November 1744 was not 
a marked success. Brainerd then moved to another mission field, whereas the natives 
relocated to Stockbridge under the tutelage of John Sergeant. 

Subsequent work along the Delaware River continued to be sporadic and ineffective. 
With principal sites at Crosswecksung and Cranbeiry in New Jersey. Biaineid made 
several futile expeditions into Pennsylvania’s Susquehanna Valley as well. He never 
stayed at one place long enough to learn a native language or to become familiar with 
local customs. He filled a gloomy journal w ith musing* about sinfulness and failures, but 
his records point to approximately 100 baptisms and a promising future. Always dogged 
by poor health. Biaineid died on October 9. 1747. at the home of his fiancee. Jeiusha 
Edwards. Her father, the renowned preacher JONATHAN EDWARDS (1703-1758). was 
impressed with the young man's diary and publislved it as an example of Puritan viitue. It 
became a classic devotional handbook, and many later volunteers for missions invoked 
Brainerd's work as a dctemiinative faetor in then decision. 

See also Missions. North America: Puritanism 
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BRANCH DAVIDIANS 


The vast majority of Americans had never heard of the Branch Davidians before 1993. 
when the phrase entered the American public lexicon to describe a sinister "doomsday 
cult" founded by a "charlatan" named Vernon Howell. In fact, however, although press 
accounts loutincly characterized Howell (a.k.a. David Koresht and his followers as 
renegades or upstaits. the Davidian sect had been in existence since the 1920s as an 
offshoot of the SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS. Indeed, live apocalyptic worldview that 
united tire community at Mount Carmel. Koresh's role in that community, and the content 
of his pieaching arc all incomprehensible without some understanding of Adventist 
theology. The failure of federal law enforcement authorities to gain such understanding 
was. arguably, the primary cause of the trail of events that left a total of ninety people 
dead outside of Waco. Texas, by April 19. 1993. 

Davidian Adventism began with Victor Houteff 11886-1955). an immigrant to the 
UNITED STATES from Bulgaria. Adventist founder Ellen White had identified the 
church itself with Revelation's 144.000 “servants of God." hut by the time Houteff 
converted to Adventism, its ranks had swelled to nearly a halfmillion. Reasoning that this 
indicated a falling away from the original message. Houteff declared in 1929 that God 
had appointed him the "angel from live east" and set him live prophetic task of purifying 
the community. Reading Scripture far more literally than White and her successors had. 
Houteff further declared that the KINGDOM OF GOD would be an earthly place in 
Palestine, to which he would, upon Christ's Second Coming, take the 144.000 purified 
Adventists. Houteff dubbed his group “Davidian." in reference to their intention of 
reestablishing the "Davidic" messianic kingdom. In 1935. awaiting Judgment Day. he 
and his small group of followers settled on land outside of Waco. Houteff named the 
place Mount Carmel. 

Houteff s Davidians tirelessly engaged in effoits to convey their message to the entire 
memheiship of the Seventh-Day Adventist Church, dispatching missionaries nationwide 
and internationally, and mailing tens of thousands of tracts. Houteff s death in 1955 was a 
cruel blow to his. by then, roughly 1.500 followers. His widow. Florence, assuming 
leadership of the community, declared that the end was indeed near and would occur 
during Passover 1959. She summoned all Davidians to gather at New Mount Carmel <a 
second settlement, which Koresh and his followers would later occupy), and 
approximately 900 faithful answered her call. When nothing of an apocalyptic nature 
happened. the group dispersed, and a disillusioned Florence Houteff moved to California 

Subsequent years saw a series of eouit battles among the Davidian diaspora over who 
controlled the Mount Carmel property. In the early 1960s Ben and Lois Roden and a 
small band of followers won access to the property. Under tire leadership of Ben Roden, 
who saw himself as one among many "Branches" of the Rial of Jesse, this new "Branch 
Davidian" community thrived tluough tire 1970s. To such Adventist practices as the 
Saturday Sabbath and a very fluid style of scriptural interpretation, the Rodens added the 
celebration of such festivals as Passover and the feast of Tabernacles. They also 
continued Houteff s prophecy of the literal kingdom. Moreover Lois Roden claimed a 
prophetic vision of the Holy Spirit as female. 
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In 1981 Vernon Howell (1959-1993) arrived ai Mount Carmel under Lois Roden’s 
leadership. Ben having died in 1978. A recent convert to Adventism. Howell had a 
remarkable facility for scriptural interpretation and was a spellbinding preacher. He 
quickly bonded with Lois Roden, antagonizing her son George, who saw himself as the 
heir apparent of Mount Carmel's leadership. Whether or not allegations of a sexual 
liaison between Howell and Roden were true, she favored him over her son. and by 1983 
Howell was claiming to be a new 1 "angel of the east.” When Howell traveled to Israel in 
1985 George Roden took control of Mount Carmel, renamed it Rodenville. and ousted 
Howell's followers. Returning from Israel. Howell, who bad now taken tire name David 
Koresh (pointing to his prophetic role as a "Cyrus'’ figure), settled with forty followers in 
Palestine. Texas. 

The next three years saw a period of rapid expansion among the ranks of Branch 
Davidians. following Koresh whom they recognized as a Messiah la Son of God. though 
not divine). During this period Koresh also revealed that his messianic role would entail 
taking several wives, for the purpose of bringing into the world tl>c generation of elders 
who would rule in the Kingdom. In 1988. after a bizarre challenge from George Roden 
over who had the power to raise a woman from the dead ended in a gun fight. Koresh and 
his followers regained possession of Mount Carmel. 

In accord with Adventist tradition dating back to the Millerites. Korcsh’s branch 
Davidians believed they were living in the end times, and they believed the Second 
Coming would involve pitched battle against live forces of darkness and depravity. The 
Bureau of Alcohol. Tobacco, and Firearms unwittingly stepped into that latter 
apocalyptic role on February 28. 1993. with an ill-conceived and never fully justified 
attack against Mount Carmel that left four federal agents and six Davidians dead, and 
many more—including Koresh—wounded. During the fiftyday siege that ensued. FBI 
agents, treating the standoff as a "hostage situation.” refused to acknowledge that 
Koresh’s theological discourse regarding the Seven Seals of Revelation was anything 
other than "Bible babble.” They also refused to heed the advice of religious studies 
scholars who urged restraint, opting instead for the analyses of anticultists who diagnosed 
Koresh as psychotic and his followers as brainwashed. On April 19. eighty Davidians, 
sixteen of them under five years old. died in a fire following the violent insertion of CS 
gas into the buildings. 

A chapel now occupies the Mount Carmel site, along with eighty-six trees 
memorializing Mount Carmel’s dead. 

See also Apocalypticism; Millenarians and Millennialism 
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BRAY, THOMAS (1656-1730) 


English clergyman. Thomas Bray was bom at Maiton. Shropshire. ENGLAND in 1656 
and died in London on February 15. 1730. In 1696. to assist clergy in teaching the 
catechism effectively, he published the fust volume of his Catechetical Lectures., which 
became veiy popular and made him rather famous. In the Let tines. Bray presented his 
COVENANT theology, which stressed that apostolic succession was a necessaty pan of 
the covenant. This meant that God authorized only ministers oidained in apostolic 
succession to preach the covenant and administer the SACRAMENTS. Also in 16%. the 
Bishop of London named Bray tlse first commissary to the colony of Maryland. As 
commissary. Bray represented the Bishop of lamdon but could not ordain or confirm. He 
soon learned that CHURCH OF ENGLAND clergy in tlw colonies had no books, so he 
decided to help establish parochial libraries in the American colonies. This led to the 
establishment of the SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE in 
1699. Btay arrived in Maryland on March 12. 1700. but returned to England early in 
1701. where he participated in the founding of the SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, which was chartered in 
1701. In 1723 an organization was established toconveit and educate Negroes, and it was 
made official in 1730 with the title "Doctor Bray's Associates." 
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BRAZIL 


Brazil is often known as the largest Catholic country in live world and as live main center 
of spiritism, although now it also piobably has the second largest community of 
practicing Protestants in the world. In the 2000 census 15.5 percent <26 million peoplei 
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proclaimed themselves lo be Protestant. of whom over three quarters claim weekly 
practice. Implanted in tire nineteenth century. Protestantism grew slowly until the 1950s. 
Growth rates spiraled in the 1990s and continued in the early twenty-first century. All 
Protestants are usually known as evangiUcos, and the vast majority would be evangelical 
in the Anglophone sense. 

Protestantism was officially excluded by the Portuguese from colonial Brazil, hut 
there were two attempts to introduce it linked to foreign interests. French HUGUENOTS 
with assistance front JOHN CALVIN’S Geneva had a colony in Guanahara Bay near Rio 
de Janeiro from 1555 to 1567. They organized a refornwd church and a confession of 
faith, but were weakened by the actions of then own Catholic governor and eventually 
wiped out by the Portuguese. The Dutch held parts of the sugar-grow ing area of north¬ 
eastern Brazil between 1624 and 1654: two reformed presbyteries were founded and 
mission work was carried out among the Indians in indigenous languages. After the 
Dutch were driven out. however, no traces remained of Protestantism. 

Soon after independence in 1822. the first lasting Protestant presence was established, 
through German Lutheran immigrants who came not for religious but for economic 
reasons (see LUTHERANISM). This resulted eventually in the Evangelical Church of tire 
Lutheran Confession in Brazil, the major form of what is usually referred to as 
"immigrant Protestantism.' 1 Using the Getman language, it did not attempt to convert 
native-born Brazilians. Even today, over ninety percent of members have Gemian 
surnames. Strong identification with pan-Germanic sentiment in the 1930s worried the 
Brazilian government, which closed the netwoil of German-language parochial schools. 

After live Second World War faith and Germanness gtadually separated and the church 
identified more with its Brazilian context. In live 1970s it was the only Protestant 
denomination officially to criticize the military regime, even though a nonpracticing 
Lutheran (Ernesto Geiselt was one of the military presidents. LIBERATION 
THEOLOGY became influential in live church and attempts were made at l.utlwran Base 
Communities in the rural south. In recent decades the church has lost members through 
migration, urbanization, and secularization, leading to the rise of evangelical and 
charismatic currents that seek to make it more competitive. 

The second major type of Protestantism in Brazil is represented by the historical 
mission churches. Congiegationalists from 1855. Presbyterians from 1859. Methodists 
from 1867. and Baptists from 1882 all sought to convert Brazilians using Poituguese. 
Most missionaries were American, with some Europeans. (The first Portuguese-language 
church. Congregationalist. was opened by Robert Reid Kalley. a Scottish doctor who 
cultivated his relationship with the emperor.) The uncertain legal status of such churches 
was slowly clarified, and was definitively resolved with the separation of slate and the 
Catholic Church in 1890 (see CHURCH AND STATE. OVERVIEW). Early Protestants 
were aided in this battle for legal acceptance by liberals and freemasons. 

Although historical Protestantism provided autonomy and advancement for some 
sections of the middle class, it came with live ethos of the expanding capitalist countries 
and failed to touch most of the illiterate masses. Foreign denominations were 
transplanted. By tlw early twentieth century most were under Brazilian leadership hut the 
style remained equally remote from live masses and the elites. Despite heavy investment 
in schools to reach the elite, tlw result in conversions was negligible and historical 
Protestantism struggled to produce an intelligentsia, a difficulty compounded by the 
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tendency for democratic denominations to become more authoritarian, in line with 
Brazilian political culture. 

Nevertheless the historical churches (led by the Brazilian Baptist Convention and the 
Presbyterian Church of Braz.il) remained dominant within Protestantism until the 1970s. 
By 2000 they represented less than a third of Protestants, but still enjoyed some 
intellectual and transdenominational leadership and moderate numerical growth, largely 
through their more charismatic sectors. In 2002 a career politician converted to 
PRESBYTERIANISM came a close third in the presidential election. The Brazilian 
Baptist Convention, meanwhile, is still probably live second largest denomination, 
especially strong in Rio de Janeiro. 

The third major type of Protestantism in Brazil is PENTECOSTALISM. which has 
grown so much it now represents two-thirds of the Protestant field (some eighteen million 
people), making Brazil the world center of Pentecostalism. Brazilian Pentecostal ism has 
had three waves of institutional creation. The first occurred in the 1910s with the arrival 
of the Christian Congregation 11910) and the ASSEMBLIES OF GOD (AG. 1911). The 
former was introduced among Italian immigrants in Sao Paulo by an Italian who had 
become Pentecostal in Chicago, and the latter began in the north with two Swedish 
Baptists who had also become Pentecostal in Chicago. The AG is trow the major 
Protestant denomination, but initial fortunes were modest. Faster growth dates only from 
the 1950s. coinciding with rapid urbanization and the beginnings of other important 
denominations: the Four-Square (brought by Americans in 1951); Brazil for Christ < 1955. 
founded by Manoel de Mello. a working-class man): and God is Love (1962. founded by 
David Miranda) Tire third wave started in the late 1970s and gained strength in the 
1980s: its main representatives are the Universal Church of the Kingdom of God (UCKG. 
founded in 1977 by Edit Macedoi and tire International Church of the Grace of God 
<1980. R.R. Soares). By 2000 the UCKG was an immensely powerful and controversial 
organization, owning a major television network (TV' Record) and electing a large caucus 
to congress. With its prosperity, teaching, and strong hierarchical leadership, it was very 
wealthy and was building major cathedrals. 

Of tire seven major Pentecostal denominations mentioned, one (the Four-Square) was 
founded by Americans, one was founded by an Italian, one by Swedes (Swedish 
missionaries were important in the AG until the 1950s). and four (tire most recent ones) 
by Brazilians from the lower or lower-middle classes. Each "wave" of new churches has 
updated Pentecostalism’s relationship to Brazilian society, innovating in methods. 
THEOLOGY, and ETHICS, although all these are basically lower-class churches. The 
middle class has been increasingly reached from the 1960s by charismatic breakaways 
from the historical churches, and from tire 1980s by iirdepeitdent communities with 
innovative and sometimes controversial methods (such as Reborn in Christ, and Heal Our 
Land). These have placed Pentecostal phenomena in less tabooridden formats and mirror 
’'postmodern" cultural trends. The founders are often upper-middle-class people with 
entrepreneurial experience. 

In 2000 the largest denomination was the Assemblies of God. div ided into two main 
branches that function separately (tire General Convention and Madureira). Between 
them, they represent a community of about eight million. BAPTISTS come next, mainly 
in tire Brazilian Baptist Convention. After that come two Pentecostal groups with very 
different characteristics. The Christian Congregation, the first Pentecostal church in 
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Brazil. rejects contact with all other churches and scorns rise mass media, public 
pleaching, and politics. It spreads through family and neighborhood networks, and is very 
strong in the interior of the state of Sao Paulo. The Universal Church of the Kingdom of 
God is a church of the big cities and has grow n rapidly through heavy investment in the 
media. 

By 2000 tire social characteristics of the Brazilian Protestant community gave it an 
importance beyond its percentage in the population. In Greater Rio de Janeiro by the 
early 1990s a new Protestant church was being opened per day. Of the fifty-two largest 
denominations, thirty-seven were of Brazilian origin. Protestantism land especially 
Pentecostalism) is disproportionately of the poor, the less-educated, and darker-skinned. 
It is thus a national, popular, and fast-growing phenomenon. The more traditional 
northeast region lags far behind all other regions in percentage of Protestants. Nationally. 
evangellcus are stronger in the cities than in tire countryside and the Catholic Church is 
disproportionately rural, and women are heavily overrepresented. However, recent 
decades have also been marked by an expansion of Protestantism into social sectors 
where it was previously almost unrepresented: entrepreneurs and executives, the military 
and the police: show-business people and sportsmen (seven of tire twenty-two players in 
the Brazilian soccer squad that won tire 1994 World Cup were eiangiUtos\ In tire Rio 
shanties, where the state is absent. Protestant churches ate often the only organizations 
apart from organized crime. Their role as a vibrant part of civil society is increasingly 
spoken of. 

Unlike some parts of Latin America in Brazil. Protestantism has long enjoyed total 
freedom of religion and legal equality. Socially, discrimination and even persecution 
persisted until the second half of the twentieth century in some parts of the northeast. By 
the end of the century there was virtually no social ceiling on Protestantism, although 
increasing fusion of Pentecostalism with elements of Brazilian popular religiosity was 
contributing to negative media representations. As the percentage of declared adherents 
to Catholicism declined sharply in the late twentieth century, post-Vatican II ecumenical 
initiatives sometimes gave way to denunciations of "sects'’ by Catholic hierarchs. There 
is very little ecumenical dialogue between Catholics and Pentecostals. and the latter also 
have tense relations with the Afro-Brazilian religions, which they generally characterize 
as demonic. 

Even within the Protestant world, representative transdenominational bodies have 
struggled. The National Council of Christian Churches t which includes the Catholic 
Church t has only a very limited number of historical Protestant churches. An influential 
Brazilian Evangelical Confederation, consisting of most historical churches, existed from 
the 19.AOs. but was effectively allowed to die after tire I9fsl military coup. It was 
resurrected by some Pentecostal congressmen after redemocratization in the 1980s and 
used for dubious financial purposes, leading to its closure. A Brazilian Evangelical 
Association was then founded in 1991 and for a time was fairly broad, although by tire 
end of the century there was no truly representative organ of Brazilian Protestantism, a 
lack that diminished its political clout in key monrents of national life. 

Nevertheless Protestantism achieved great political visibility in the last fifteen years of 
the twentieth century. The first Protestant in congress was a Methodist minister elected in 
1933. immedrutely after the secret ballot was introduced. From tire 1950s until the end of 
the military regime in 1985. there were always about a dozen Protestant congressmen. 
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distributed across many parlies, with a discreet presence and no official support from 
their denominations. They were nearly all from the historical churches. Pentecostals 
became politically involved in large numbers only with tlie 1986 election for a 
constituent assembly. Since then several major Pentecostal denominations (AG. UCKG. 
Four-Square) have organized official candidacies and won congressional scats. In 2002 
sixty Protestants were elected to congress, two-thirds being members of Pentecostal 
churches, most of them official church candidates. Although Protestant politicians have 
gained a reputation for conservatism, timeserving, and even corruption, there is also a 
growing Protestant left wing (including Pentecostals). In 2003 the left-wing Lulu 
government contained two Protestant cabinet ministers and several parliamentarians. The 
expansion of Protestantism to new social spheres has included tl>e CONVERSION of 
career politicians and political militants from all points on the ideological spectrum, who 
then continue their political activity as evangfltcoi. 

Protestant political involvement has been especially great in tire state of Rio de 
Janeiro, where four out of five state governors between 1994 and 2003 were Protestants. 
It was there that the UCKG also elected its first senator, a bishop of the church who was 
well known for being a singer and director of a large social project. Social wort: is an area 
in which tire histoiical churches were heavily involved from tire late nineteenth century, 
especially with schools and hospitals. Advanced institutions at the time, they often later 
declined or became more secularized; fastgrowing Pentecostal ism concentrated on 
EVANGELISM. However, from tire 1980s the social thrust of Protestantism was 
renewed, especially by tire newer Pentecostal and charismatic churches. Tire Brazilian 
branclres of foreign Protestant social agencies such as WORLD VISION have also been 
important. In 2002 a national network of Protestant social institutions was established. 

About half of all Protestant politicians have had links with tire religious media. In fact, 
with the exception of the United States. Brazil produces tire largest number of Protestant 
television programs in the world, and most are Pentecostal. Protestant radio programs in 
Brazil date from the 1940s and became very common in the 1950s. Today hundreds of 
radio stations are owned by churches. Television programs began timidly in the 1970s. 
and there was some importing of American material for a shorn time, but by the early 
1990s scores of Protestant programs were all nationally produced. Media evangelism may 
be somewhat more efficacious evangelistically than in the United States, but its main 
importance is in fortifying the self-image of an expanding minority. 

Brazilian Protestantism has been exported heavily since live 1980s. This has happened 
first through the emigration of Brazilians and tl»e creation of Brazilian churches in the 
diaspora. Tl»e United States and Japan have been the main destinations, but in 2000 there 
were also thirty Brazilian churches in London. Second. Brazilran Protestantism has been 
exported through missionaries, making it one of the "emerging countries" of Protestant 
mission. Although there are still about two thousand foreign missionaries in Brazil 
(mostly in smaller denominations and in work with the few indigenous Indians, making 
their presence almost invisible), the country also has more than two thousand 
missionaries abroad. Baptists and Presbyterians have sent missionaries since 1911. but it 
was only in the 1970s that mission sending really took off. In 1982 the Association of 
Brazilian Transcultural Missions was formed. Comibam (Congresso Missiondrio 
IberoAmericano) to** place in 1987. followed by a great expansion in the number of 
autochthonous Brazilian mission agencies and number of missionaries. By 2000 ninety 
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percent of all Brazilian missionaries abroad were working under the auspices of Brazilian 
agencies. The countries with the largest contingents were Paraguay. Bolivia, and the 
United States, followed by Portugal. Spain. Mozambique. GuineaBissau. Uruguay, and 
Argentina. Four-fifths were working amongst Ponuguese- or Spanish-speaking people. 
However, there were also missionaries in countries such as Albania. Mongolia, and India. 
From the 1990s there was an effort to direct more missionaries to North Africa and Asia. 
In 2000 there were some one hundred Brazilian missionaries in lire United Kingdom, a 
significant inversion of historic flows. 

Many sending agencies are transdenominational. although the major denominations 
also have their own agencies. Tl>e Pentecostal churches usually follow the traditional 
model of denominational transplant. Thus tire UCKG. founded in a poor suburb of Rio de 
Janeiro in 1977. began work abroad in I9S5 and by 2(XX) had branches in over seventy 
countries covering all continents. God is Love and the Christian Congregation also invest 
heavily in international expansion, although currency devaluation after 1999 slowed the 
Brazilian missionary effort. 

By the end of the twentieth century many Brazilian Protestants were convinced they 
would soon be a majority in their country. While Catholicism was losing members, 
however, by no means were all turning to Protestantism. The religious future of Brazil is 
likely to include a revitalized Catholicism retaining a large percentage of the population, 
with a vast and extremely fragmented Protestant field, and a considerable sector of non- 
Christian religions and nonbelievers. 

See also Congregationalism. Conversion: Ecumenism. Evangelicalism. Methodism: 
Missions: Televangelism 
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BREECHES BIBLE 


The term "Breeches Bible" was a popular reference to the GENEVA BIBLE of 1560 
because of the use of the word "breeches" instead of “aprons" or “loincloths" in Genesis 
3:7. In this translation Adam and Eve "sewed fig leaves together and made themselves 
breeches." 

Duiing the reestablishment of Catholicism in ENGLAND and the religious 
persecution of Queen Mary's reign (1553-1558). many English Protestants sought exile 
in Geneva. SWITZERLAND. Living in a city under the religious intluence of JOHN 
CALVIN and THEODORE BEZA. and hustling with biblical scholarship and translation 
activity, the English exiles desired a new version of the BIBLE. In 1557 the New 
Testament and the Psalms resulted largely from lire work of William Willingham, who 
relied on WILLIAM TYNDALE'S translation but included revisions from the Greek and 
Hebrew texts and Be/a's Latin version. Willingham, aided by Anthony Gilby and 
Thomas Sampson, then proceeded to translate the entiie Old Testament using MILES 
COVERDALE'S Great Bible along with various Hebrew and Latin texts. With further 
revision of the New Testament, the complete text of the Geneva Bible was published in 
1560. 

With the ascension of Queen ELIZABETH I in 1559. and tire reestablishment of 
Protestantism in England, the Great Bible was restored to every parish church as King 
HENRY VIII had earlier decreed, but tire Geneva Bible became the family Bible of 
England and SCOTLAND and the Bible of the early Puritans in America (see 
PURITANISM). Its popularity was attributed in part to its innovations of using Roman 
type, verse divisions that made the use of concordances possible, the manageable quarto 
size. and textual notes that promoted a Protestant, and to a lesser degree Calvinist, 
interpretation of scripture (see CALVINISM). Tire Geneva Bible went through more than 
140 editions until it was eclipsed by the Authorized Version (King Jamesi Bible a 
generation after the latter appeared in 1611. 

See also Bible Translation: Bible. King James Version 
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BRENT, CHARLES HENRY (1862-1929) 


American Episcopal bishop. Born in 1862 in Toronto. CANADA and raised there. Brent 
was ordained to the Episcopal priesthood in Buffalo. New York in 1887. The next year Ire 
went to work in Boston. Massachusetts with the Cowley Fathers, becoming deeply 
immersed in the Anglo-Catholic movement of the EPISCOPAL CHURCH. In 1901 he 
was elected bishop of the PHILIPPINES, a position he held until 1917 when he became 
senior chaplain of the American Expeditionary Forces in Europe. 

In lire Philippines Ire oversaw tire mission wot* of the Episcopal Church, attended to 
the needs of Americans in Manila, and energetically combated the opium trade in the Far 
East. After the War Ire took up his position as bishop of Western New York, and from 
1926 to 1928 was in charge of tire Episcopal churches in Europe. He was a major figure 
in tire Ecumenical Movement, attending the WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE in 
Edinburgh 1910. participating in the Life and Work movement, and speaitieading the 
Faith and Older movement, presiding at its first meeting in Lausanne. SWITZERLAND 
in 1927. 

Brent's many interests grew out of a coherent THEOLOGY, one that was rooted in the 
AngloCatholic movement of his time. This theology fused the SOCIAL GOSPEL w ith an 
"establishmentarian ideal" in whieh the CHURCH was responsible for all of society, and 
society would be regenerated by its paitieipation in the life of tire church. "It is God’s 
will that the Church sltould be coterminous with society, and that the unity of life thus 
produced should make the 'communion of saints' a reality on earth and not a mere 
theory." Ire wrote in With Got! in the Wo/hi. The purpose of Christian mission was to 
regenerate tire spiritual, social, and economic life of a people. There were two corollaries 
to this view. One was that mission would be ineffective if the church were not united in 
its basic approach to tire world, and thus Brent worked hard in tire ecumenical movement 
to bring the branches of Christianity together in thought and action. A second was that tire 
chureh needed to be indigenous, living out its mission differently among various nations 
and peoples. Tire shape of the church universal was cruciform: it was both catholic and 
indigenous, and the purpose of this cruciform church was to regenerate the totality of 
society according to the will of God. 

See also Anglo-Catholicism: Ecumenism 
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BRENZ, JOHANNES (1499-1570) 


Lutheran theologian and church organizer. Brenz was influential in the development of 
orthodox Lutheran THEOLOGY. Born in Weil. Bren/, began his studies in Heidelberg in 
1514 where he subsequently met JoHANNES OECOLAMPAD1US. MARTIN BUCER. 
and PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. and where he witnessed MARTIN LUTHER S 
paiticipation in the Heidelberg disputation of live German Augustiniuns in 1518. 
Converted to the new REFORMATION Theology. Brenz became a city pastor in 
Schwabisch-Hall in 1522 and gradually introduced ecclesiastical reforms. 

In the mid-1520s he defended Luther's doctrine of the real presence of Christ in live 
LORD'S SUPPER against Oecolampadius and was a driving force in the establishment 
of LUTHERANISM throughout northern Swabia, in 1527 and 1528 Brenz wrote an early 
Lu thcran CATECHISM, in 1529 he supported Luther against HULDRYCH ZWINGLI 
at Maiburg. and in 1530 he was present at the Diet of Augsburg. At the request of Duke 
Ulrich. Brenz participated in the writing of a church order for the duchy of WUrttembcrg 
and was instrumental in live reorganization of the University of Tubingen. After the 
Catholic victory in the War of Schmalkald had forced Brenz to flee from Schwabisch- 
Hall in 154S. Ire took refuge in Basel before finally going to Stuttgart where he became 
provost of tire collegiate church in 1553. He died in Stuttgart in 1570. 

Developing a theme in Luther's CHRISTOLOGY Brenz argued in his 1561 De 
personal! unione diutrwn natururwn in Christo that omnipotence and omnipresence are 
properties properly communicated to the human nature of Christ while on earth, and that 
it is by way of this power of ubiquity that Christ is present in tire sacrament. (This 
account differs from Chemnitz's mulllvoUpresence view that claims Christ's body is 
present only where He so wills.) Bren/'s staunch defense of central Lutheran teachings 
helped to preserve the distinctiveness of Lutlreranism. 

See also Sacraments 
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BRETHREN IN CHRIST 


The Brethren in Christ originated in Lancaster County. Pennsylvania, around 1780. 
Throughout their history, they have been characterized by a synthesis of evangelical 
PIETISM and ANABAPTISM. Tl>e late nineteenth century brought numerous changes to 
the church, including the introduction of WESLEYANISM. Since 1950. tire 
denomination has sired various aspects of its sectarian past, including plain dress. At the 
twentieth century's close, tire Brethren in Christ Churelr consisted of over 80,000 
members in twentythree countries. 


Origins 

The beginnings of the Brethren in Christ can Ire traced to Revolutionary-era 
Pennsylvania. In tire latter half of tire eighteenth century, a significant number of 
Pennsylvania’s German-speaking residents embraced the teaching of ministers who 
advocated heartfelt CONVERSION (the "new birth") and a pietistic approach to the 
Christian faith. One of these ministers. Martin Boehm (1725-1812). was particularly 
influential among Lancaster County’s MENNONITES. Boehm ultimately left the 
Mcnnonitcs for more ecumenical pursuits, but his preaching resonated w ith a small group 
of Mcnnonitcs who sought to meld his Pietism with their Anabaptist convictions. This 
group, which emerged around 1780. soon took live name River Brethren, most likely 
because of its proximity to the Susquehanna River. For reasons unknown, this same 
group changed its name to Brethren in Christ at the time of the CIVIL WAR. 

The most prominent early leader of tlsc River Brethren was Jacob Engel, the son of 
Swiss Mennonite immigrants. When and how Engel and his fellow founders broke from 
their Mennonite churches is not clear. Most scholars posit a gradual emergence of the 
movement, beginning as occasional prayer meetings before becoming a more distinct 
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church body around 1780. In 1788 two River Brethren families migrated to CANADA, 
where the brethren became known as 'Tunkeis" (a reference to the church's mode of 
BAPTISM, which was trine immersion). Until 1S70 southern Ontario and southeastern 
Pennsylvania constituted the movement's geographical centers. 

A confession of faith, written near the eighteenth century's close, outlines the River 
Brethren’s early theological convictions. In addition to emphasizing the new birth, the 
confession reveals distinct Anabaptist-Mennonite emphases, including believers' 
baptism, renunciation of the world. CHURCH DISCIPLINE according to Matthew 18. 
footwashing. and the rejection of the sword (see PACIFISM). As a whole, the confession 
indicates that the early River Brethren remained committed to Anabaptist-Mennonite 
ecclesiology. ethics, and practices even as they embraced a more ecumenical, pietistic 
spirituality. 


Expansion. Conflict, and Transitions 

Despite relatively slow numerical growth during their first century, the River Brethren 
extended their geographical reach, starting churches in Maryland. New York, several 
midwestem states, and eventually California. Two schisms in the 1850s reduced the 
church's membership by spawning two new church bodies: the “Yorkers." now known as 
the Old Order River Brethren, and live “Brinseis." who became the United Zion Church. 
Both schisms can be traced to a dispute over the use of meetinghouses. When the 
Brinscrs constructed a meetinghouse, thus challenging the traditional River Brethren 
practice of worshiping in homes, they were excommunicated. Shortly thereafter, the 
conservative Yorkers broke ties, dissatisfied that the Brinsers had not been disciplined 
severely enough. Meetinghouses would soon became common among the remaining 
River Brethren. 

Further progressive steps reshaped the late nineteenth-century Brethren in Christ. With 
the initiation of protracted revival meetings. SUNDAY SCHOOLS, and TEMPERANCE 
advocacy, the church mirrored other late nineteenth-century American Protestant 
movements. Gospel songs and choruses replaced slow, metered hymnody. the conversion 
experience was made more immediate, and child conversions became commonplace. To 
some church members, these developments represented a creeping worldliness that 
threatened live church’s traditional values. Most, however, embraced them as strategies 
that would help the church in the work Of EVANGELISM. 

In addition to adopting new outreach strategies, some Brethren in Christ churches 
embraced the Itoliness doctrine of entire sanctification. Drawing on the work of JOHN 
WESLEY (1703-1791) (see Wesleyanism). holiness advocates urged Christians to seek a 
“second work of grace" that would eradicate the sinful nature. The Brethren in Christ in 
Kansas became live church’s strongest holiness advocates, and by 1910 the Brethren in 
Christ General Conference- had officially adopted this theological perspective, 
incorporating live phrase “grace of cleansing completed" into its doctrinal statements. 
Although some Brethren in Christ churches rejected this view of sanctification, it 
remained the denomination's official position, promulgated by emotional preaching at live 
church's holiness-oriented CAMP MEETINGS. 
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T>ventiith-(.’mimy I»c\elopments 

Energized by the Protestant call lo evangelize the world, the Brethren in Christ 
commissioned its first overseas missionaries in 1897. Beginning with MISSION outposts 
in AFRICA and INDIA, the Bretluen in Christ established churches in over twenty 
countries during the twentieth century. By the century's end. only thirty percent of the 
denomination's 80.001) members lived in North America. 

In the meantime, two world wars challenged the historic Bretluen in Christ 
commitment to nonresistance. During World War I. some church members, including 
future Canadian bishop E.J.Swalm. were imprisoned for their refusal to perform military 
service. Even as these imprisonments strengthened some members' nonresistant resolve, 
others abandoned the church's pacifist stand. During World War II. only fifty percent of 
Brethren in Christ young men in the United States became conscientious objectors (sec 
CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION). Tire church’s effort to discipline those who joined live 
military was largely unsuccessful. Some military participants simply left live church, in 
other cases, local churches refused to enact disciplinary measures. 

Between the two wars. 0>c denomination wrestled with dress-related issues. As some 
members challenged the church's long-standing practice of plain dress (a practice rooted 
in its Anabaptist past and reinvigorated by holiness teaching), the church adopted a 
formal dress code. These prescriptions, adopted in 1937. remained on the books until 
1952. Denominational historians would later recall these years as a regrettable era of 
legalism. 

By 1950 most Brethren in Christ leaders had determined to moye their church toward 
the evangelical Protestant mainstream. In 1919 the church joined the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS, a decision that epitomized its desire to associate 
more fully with other evangelical denominations. The history of Messiah College, 
founded by the Brethren in Christ in 1909. paralleled this trajectory, increasingly drawing 
students and faculty from an array of mostly evangelical Protestant churches. Even so. 
the Brethren in Christ Church continued its association with the Mennonite World 
Conference and the Mennonite Central Committee, and its late twentieth-century 
doctrinal statements continued to espouse Anabaptist principles, including pacifism. 
While some church leaders found this continuing connection to Anabaptism burdensome 
(especially in the area of church growth), others found the dialectic between evangelical 
piety and Anabaptist obedience both true to the church's past and meaningful for the 
church's future (Wittlinget I978:ix). 

See alsti Conscientious Objection: Mennonites: Pacifism: Wesleyanism. 
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BRETHREN, CHURCH OF THE 


Thiec women and five men suned ihe movement later known as Brethren or Dunkers on 
an early August morning in 1708. One of them immersed their leader. Alexander Mack 
Sr., in live Eder River at Schwar/enau. in Wittgenstein, three times in the names of the 
Trinity upon his confession of faith in Jesus Christ. Having received this “threefold" 
BAPTISM. Mack then baptized the rest. Their movement sought to renew Christianity 
through a close reading and practice of the New Testament and the pattern of ancient 
Christianity, primarily as portrayed by the seventeenthcentury historian. Gottfried 
Arnold. Intentionally choosing no name for themselves, they wished to be known only as 
sisters and brothers in Christ. In midnineteenth century in America the group adopted the 
name German Baptist Brethren, which they changed to Church of live Brethren in 1908. 
In Germany their opponents called them Ntu-Tuufet (New Anabaptists). Other 
nicknames included Tunkcrs. or in English. Dunkers or Dunkards (in Dutch. 
Dompelaars). all referring to the baptismal practice of immersion. 

The eight originators of the Dunker. or Brethren movement (using live archaic English 
word “Brethren" to refer to women and men) were religious separatists mostly of poor 
artisan economic background who fled to Schw ar/enau. Alexander and Anna Maragretha 
(Kling) Mack came from wealthy, prominent families near Heidelberg. Radical Pietism, 
the more separatist wing of live renewal movement known as PIETISM, and Anabaptist 
literature and contacts (see ANABAPT1SM) influenced the Brethren, who organized 
around immersion baptism upon adult confession of faith and live practice of mutual 
chuivh discipline. They adopted a fuller Eucharistic ritual called the love feast, consisting 
of feelwashing, a simple meal (the agape of ancient Christianity), and live bread and cup 
of the Eucharist, all preceded by a lengthy period of self-examination and repentance (see 
LORD'S SUPPER). At the love feast and other times, the Dunkers greeted each other 
with a holy kiss exchanged among men. or among women, but never across gender lines. 
The kiss and the address of “sister" and “brother" intended to show spiritual love. They 
also praciiced anointing for healing (not to the exclusion of medical arts, however). They 
refused to swear oaths and fight in war (see PACMSM). and avoided the use of courts. 
They lived austerely to share material resources with the needy, often themselves. 

Their evangelistic, eschatalogical preaching gathered a second congregation in 
Marienborn (IsenburgBudingeni. They were expelled in 1715 and moved to Krefeld. The 
Schwar/enau congregation migrated to Suihuisterveen. Friesland (Netherlands) in 1720. 
A group from Krefeld. led by Peter Becker, emigrated to Germantown. Pennsylvania, in 
1719. perhaps in part over dissension about church discipline in Krefeld. They worshiped 
together for the first time in America on Christmas Day 1723. when Becker baptized new 
converts and I veld a love feast. Mack's group invnti grated in 1729. and by 1735. most of 
the European Brethren had come to America, numbering a few hundred. The few 
members in Europe assimilated into other groups or remained separatists. 

The Brethren suffered a division in 1728. led by Conrad Beissel. minister of the thud 
Brethren congregation (Conestoga), who taught speculative concepts from JACOB 
BOEHME. Beissel upheld CELIBACY above marriage, and worship on the seventh day 
of the week. His community, eventually named Ephrata. built several large monastic 
houses and chapels. Slowly the Brethren recovered and spread. By 1770 they had reached 
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New Jersey. Maryland, southern Virginia, the Carolinas. and perhaps formed a 
congregation in Georgia, with the largest concentration in Pennsylvania. According to 
Morgan Edwards, they numbered more than 1.500 members, with many more 
participants because of large families. Tl>e Revolutionary War brought some repressive 
consequences, most notably the arrest of the Germantown printer. Christopher Sauer II. 
whose press and wealth were seized because of his objection to war. In the last decade of 
the eighteenth century, some Brethren spread into eastern Tennessee. Kentucky, 
southwestern Ohio, and into southern Missouri near Cape Girardeau. 

In the 1790s the Brethren suffered a doctrinal dispute when a minister in North 
Carolina. John H. (probably John Hendricks from Pennsylvania!, preached 
UN1VERSALISM. meaning no punishment for sinners and no heaven or hell. The 
Annual Meeting, a yearly gathering that slowly en»:iged after 1742 to resolve difficulties, 
sent ministers to counsel with John H. When he refused to abandon univcrsalism. the 
Annual Meeting expelled hint and his supporters from membership in 1798. Tlte few 
Brethren in eastern Tennessee were not "disfellowshiped.” probably because of closer 
ties to the ministers in southern Virginia. Most of the Brethren in the Carolinas. 
Kentucky, and Missouri were lost in this decision, perhaps a thousand people. Many of 
them remained affiliated together, and were known as the Far Western Brethren. Some of 
them moved north and joined Brethren congregations, as Brethren from Virginia and the 
Carolinas moved into Ohio. Indiana, and Illinois in live first decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

The first half of the nineteenth century brought both standardization and new tensions. 
Revivalism (see REVIVALS) swept through Kentucky. Some of the Fai Western 
Brethren in Kentucky and some Brethren in southern Indiana followed ministers Peter 
Hon (Hahn) and Adam Hostetler into the Restoration movement of Alexander Campbell 
(see CAMPBELL FAMILY) and BARTON STONE in live 1820s. Meanwhile, one of the 
Far Western Brethren ministers. George Wolfe II of Illinois, continued to promote 
Brethren teachings and the importance of Annual Meeting. Wolfe led the remaining Far 
Western Brethren to reconciliation with the rest of live Brethren between 1840 and I860. 
However. Peter Eyman led a small division in Indiana, forming in 1848 live New 
Dunkards. or CHURCH of GOD (not the CHURCH of GOD. ANDERSON. INDIANA). 

Annual Meeting increasingly took on a standardizing role, establishing woiding for 
the anointing ritual (1827) and baptism (1848). By this tin*- Brethren prohibited 
WOMEN from speaking in worship. Sarah Righter Major, from live Philadelphia 
congregation, felt divinely called to preach, and did so upon invitation (see WOMEN 
CI.ERGY). Annual Meeting sent a committee to investigate in 1834. but the men 
declined to silence a woman who could preach better than they. As Brethren spread, 
shared patterns of daily worship in homes, congregational worship held in homes or plain 
meetinghouses, and the Annual Meeting held them togetlver. Congregations often had 
multiple meeting points and a team of several self-supporting ministers without formal 
education. The yearly love feast, typically attended by all local members and many from 
nearby, allowed for communication and circulation of members and ministers that 
promoted consensus of faith and practice. In 1851 Henry Kuitz stalled a paper. The 
Gospel Visitor, to aid communication. 

Around live mid-nineteenth century. Brethren founded then first congregation in Iowa 
(Libertyville. 1844. the oldest one continuing west of the Mississippi), in Oregon 
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(Lebanon, in Willamcite Valley, I854|. and in California (near Monterey. 1856). All had 
a core of Far Western Brethren associated in some way with George Wolfe 11. Tire 
Oregon group struggled with internal controversies over universalism. The California 
group gradually drifted toward congregational polity, eventually joining tire Progressive 
branch in the division of the 1880 s. 

Brethren stayed united in their opposition to SLAVERY and war as the nation divided 
(see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). Rarely active in abolition, some Brethren helped 
freed slaves reach safety in the North. One of them. Samuel Weir, was freed in 1843 
when the family that held him joined the Brethren in Botetourt County. Virginia. Elder 
B.F.Moomaw helped Weir move to Ohio. Tlrere. Sarah Righter Major and her husband. 
Thomas, who had moved to Ohio, encouraged him to preach. Late in life Weir became 
the first African American minister and elder among the Brethren. 

During the CIVIL W AR. Brethren in the South suffered more from conscription laws 
and war than Brethren in the North. Elder John Kline, from Virginia, labored extensively 
on both sides to promote unity in the church. He was killed by local irregulars near his 
home in 1864. Elder Peter W'rightsman from Tennessee negotiated exemptions from 
military service. The few Brethren in Missouri and Kansas suffered losses of property 
and sometimes life from guerilla raids. 

Although war did not divide the church, tensions with modernism did. By the 1870s a 
young generation of ministers challenged some of the marks of distinction from the world 
upheld by the elders who had led during the Civil War. Interest in foreign MISSIONS led 
congregations in northern Illinois to send Christian and Mary Hope to DENMARK as the 
first Brethren foreign missionaries, despite opposrtion from older ministers at Annual 
Meeting. Meanwhile, various Brethren entrepreneurs attempted to start Brethren schools 
(high schools and normal schools). A firebrand for progress from central Pennsylvania. 
Henry Holsinger. agitated throughout the 1870s for a formally educated, salaried ministry 
along with allowing church colleges. Revivals, and SUNDAY SCHOOLS. He insulted 
the older ministers for their lack of education and what he saw as excessive reliance on 
TRADITION rather than scripture. Tlie contlicis culminated in a three-way division in 
the early 1880s. Several older ministers in southern Ohio withdrew in 1880. creating the 
Old German Baptist Brethren, when Annual Meeting refused tlieir petition to halt 
creeping innovations such as higher education, revivals, paid, educated ministry: and 
Sunday Schools. In 1882 Annual Meeting disfellowshiped Henry Holsinger for his 
disregard of Annual Meeting’s authority and abrasive comments. Holsinger's supporters 
organized the Brethren Church (known informally as Progressive Brethren) in 1883. A 
key factor in tlie divisions was the role and power of Annual Meeting to interpret 
scripture and to set standards for the whole church. 

The most numerous group, the German Baptist Brethren, attempted to be both 
conservative and progressive, seeking primarily to avoid furtlier division. The lack of a 
specific agenda bestowed a mixed legacy for this group's future. Within a generation, 
they adopted much of the progressives’ agenda. In 1895 they launched an aggressive, 
funded foreign mission program, sending Wilbur and Mary Stover and Bertha Ryan to 
INDIA, also precipitating an institutional denominational structure. In 1908. when the 
church's name changed to Church of the Brethren, they launched a mission to CHINA. 
Numerous Brethren colleges were founded in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
of which survive six related to the Church of the Brethren, and one to the Brethren 
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Church. Both denominations have theological seminaries, started in the twentieth 
century. 

In the early twentieth century, the Church of like Brethren cautiously adopted 
progressive currents, gradually relaxing symbolic patterns of separation from the general 
culture. Two issues illustrate this change. In 1911. after years of debate. Annual Meeting 
made the required plain dress, which became fixed in the mid-nineteenth century, no 
longer grounds for disfellowshiping. When the United States entered World War I. the 
Church of tlse Brethren convened a special national conference in Goshen. Indiana, in 
January 1919. The conference counseled Brethren men not to train for war or wear the 
uniform. Upon government threats of prosecution for treason, church officials retracted 
the statement and recalled printed copies of it. With the church uncertain, many Brethren 
men fought as soldiers or served as noncombatants in uniform, whereas some maintained 
the peace teaching. These changes weakened tire role of the church as interpreter of 
scripture and guide in faith and practice, endorsing new appeals to individual conscience 
as the arbiter of faithful life. 

American optimism about progress in the early twentieth century combined with 
Brethren interests in holy living and mission to give birth to new urban congregations, 
homes for orphans and the elderly, and church camps for youth. Women’s participation 
in foreign and home missions raised questions about women in ministry. In 1911 Martha 
Cunningham Dolby, an African American Brethren woman, became the first woman to 
be listed otficially as a licensed minister, although full oidination for women was not 
accepted until 1958. Ironically, the Ohio congregation she attended told her to join an 
African American denomination around 1924. two years after like Brethren launched their 
last major foreign mission, in NIGERIA. 

At the end of the nineteenth century. Brethren followed newly opened railroad routes 
in agricultural colonization. New congregations, some short-lived, emerged in the 
Dakotas. Montana. Idaho, and CANADA'S prairie provinces, where an Annual 
Conference was held in 1923. like only time outside the United States. Other areas of 
migration included Washington. Oregon, and California, Michigan. Alabama, and 
Louisiana, as well as Oklahoma. Texas, and Arizona. 

After World War I. leaders such as M.R.Zicgler and Dan West sought to reinforce the 
church's peace teaching. However, during World Wat II only about ten percent of 
eligible Brethren men served as conscientious objectors in Civilian Public Service (CPS), 
newly created by the MENNON1TES. Quakers tsee ERIENDS. SOCIETY OF>. and 
Brethren. In China, thirteen Chinese Brethren and three missionaries were killed during 
the Japanese invasion. After World War II. Brethren launched a massive relief ministry in 
Europe, creating several service organizations, including the Heifer Project. Immensely 
popular, the Brethren service programs blended Christian values with postwar American 
idealism, and replaced the church's missionary emphasis. The focus on service and peace 
shaped Brethren leaders such as Andrew Cotdier. who served in the United Nations, and 
Gladdys Muir, who started the first college-level peace studies major at Manchester 
College in 1948. 

Many Church of the Brethren leaders accepted new theological currents after World 
War I. especially Protestant liberalism, diminishing tike emphasis on the church's 
distinctive New Testament teachings and practices. Some resisted, such as the Dunkarcl 
Brethren, who withdrew in 1926 over the loss of plain dress. In the Brethren Church 
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(Progressives.), controversy over fundamentalism led 10 a division in 1937-1939. creating 
(he more fundamentalist Fellowship of Grace Brethren Churches, with college and 
seminary in Winona Lake. Indiana. In the 1990s the Grace Brethren divided when a 
group insisted on requiring threefold immersion baptism for those transfeiring 
membership. The new group is the Conservative Grace Brethren Church. 

The Church of the Brethren Annual Conference in 1958 allowed for the first time the 
transfer of membership from other denominations without requiring threefold immersion 
baptism, and bread and cup communion without the full love feast. In reaction, several 
conservative Biethren Ionised the Brethren Revival Fellowship iBRF). to piomote the 
distinctive teachings and practices of live church. Social changes in the United States 
since live 1960s have affected the Church of like Brethren. Despite continued peace 
teaching, a small percentage of Brethren men were conscientious objectors to tike wars in 
KOREA and Vietnam (see CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION). Durtng the Vietnam war. 
two Brethren alternative service workers in Vietnam were killed. In 1973 like Women’s 
Caucus was formed to advance equality for women in the church. 

The Brethren in the early twenty-first century reflect many results of tire acculturation 
to mainline Protestantism. Attendance at love feast is much smaller and those holding the 
peace witness are a minority, even though it is still tire church's leaching. Congregations 
with strong BRF ties maintain high rates of observing distinctive Brethren teachings and 
practices. Brethren in Nigeria outnumber the riKmbership of the Church of the Brethren, 
which has declined significantly since 1963 to about 135.000 in 2000. In 2002 the 
Michigan district ordained an openly homosexual person one month before Annual 
Conference voted to prohibit such ordinations. Renewed interest in the Ireritage of the 
Brethren in the late twentieth century culminated in tire Brethren Encyclopedia in 1983. a 
cooperative production of all the Biethren bodies. James McClendon completed a 
systematic theology from an Anabaptist perspective in 2001. The future of the Brethren 
remains open. 
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JEFF BACH 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


The British and Foreign Bible Society (BFBS) began as a cross-denominational (though 
predominantly Evangelical) society in 1804 in London, with the aim of translating and 
distributing the BIBLE in as many languages as possible. It established numerous 
overseas territories and agencies, and increased the number of languages in which the 
Bible is available from 67 in 1804 to more than 2000 by 2000. It quickly became a model 
for other national BIBLE SOCIETIES to follow. BFBS overcame many difficulties of 
crossculturul translation and project viability, but its exclusion of the Apocrypha from 
translations led to secessions of European and Scottish Societies in the 1820s. With the 
proliferation of national Bible societies, the 1946 formation of live United Bible Societies 
(UBS) saw the BFBS reduce its overseas operations, to operate more as one national 
society among many. While the BFBS’s primary objective has been the production and 
distribution of printed Bibles, its impact has gone further, w ith contributions to education 
and literacy, expansion into other media of Bible production, and the development of a 
research facility in its library at Cambridge University. 


Foundation and Purpose 

Late eighteenth-centuiy British EVANGELICALISM produced many benevolent 
societies for the advancement of Christianity. When the Religious Traci Society decided 
not to distribute Bibles in Welsh, a new society was foimed for that purpose. On March 
7. 18(M. The British and Foreign Bible Society was established in London. It immediately 
attracted a wide range of cross-denominational support, especially from the Evangelical 
wing of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND and Nonconformist Churches (sec 
NONCONFORMITY). Its patron was WILLIAM WILBERFORCE and its foundation 
membership included such luminaries as GRANVILLE SHARP. Zachary Maeauley. and 
the bishops of London and Salisbury. The Society’s aim was to encourage and promote a 
w ider circulation of the Holy Scriptures without note or comment, on a world-wide basis. 
The 300 people at its first meeting raised a subscription to begin the Society’s work of 
providing Bibles in any language for which t lie re was a readership. This has remained its 
objective, although the statement of aim has been expanded to embrace more modem 
situations as "to provide Bibles and Bible-related resources using print and other media: 
to offer training, information, and advice: to link congregations and individual Christians 
into the world-wide Church: and to supply specialist back-up services wherever 
appropriate." 
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Development 

The BFBS organized iuelf on a committee basis wilh auxiliaries and agencies throughout 
the world. The territorial agencies established permanent depots and traveling sales 
agents, called "colporteurs." By tire time of its centenary in 1904. the BFBS employed 
more than 1.000 overseas staff members and had some 2.000 affiliated societies in the 
British Dominions. In cooperation with local churches and missionary societies, its main 
activity has been the translation, pr inting, and distribution of Bibles or Scripture portions 
in as many languages as possible. Problems arose regarding cross-cultural 
communication in translations (including the vexed issue of whether to include 
explanatory notes! and the praetieal viability of small readership in many languages. 
However, tire first 20 years of the Society's work progressed smoothly, and its 
organization and methods became a model for many similar societies in other countries, 
many of whieh were suppoiied actively and financially by the BFBS. In 1825-1826. the 
first significant problem arose. "Iren the German Bible Societies withdrew from the 
London Committee because the BFBS refused to include tire Apociypha in its 
translations. Dissatisfaction with the BFBS's treatment of this issue also saw the 
secession of the Scottish Societies. The proliferation of Bible societies generated both by 
the BFBS's auxiliary system and the inevitable tensions within sueh a broadly based 
group, as well as independent developments in otlrcr countries, led to the fomration in 
1946 of tire United Bible Societies (UBS), a coordinating body set up to achieve greater 
efficiency in the task of Bible production. Since then, the BFBS has effectively sealed 
down its oveiseas role, seeing itself as one among many national Bible societies. It 
maintains an active role in the UBS. exemplified by the 2CK)2 appointment of BFBS Chief 
Executive Neil Crosbie to the office of General Secretaiy of tire UBS. 


Scope and Influence 

The BFBS's woik expanded quickly and continuously. This is clearest in the large 
numbers of translations and distributions of Bibles throughout the world, its foimative 
influence on many national Bible Societies, and its continuing involvement in tire UBS. 
However, tire BFBS’s influence has exceeded this. It Iras also contributed to the growth 
of education and nationalism, as its provision of cheap texts in the vernacular has 
promoted literacy in developing countries as a byproduct of its primary objective. To 
embrace the needs of tire modem world, the BFBS has blanched into various media of 
biblical production, including audio cassettes, television series, and academic' teaching 
materials. Tire BFBS has also developed a research culture, particularly with its 
establishment of a library to acquire and presetve copies of the Bible in all standaid 
editions. Since I8<M. it has systematically added all its own editions and acquired 
numerous private collections of printed Bibles and manuscripts. In 1985. tire library was 
relocated to Cambridge University. The collection of more than JS.(XX) volumes in more 
than 2500 languages represented contains all of the historical documents of the BFBS as 
well as various secondaiy works and catalogues of biblical production, and as such it 
constitutes a significant research facility. 

See also American Bible Society; Bible Translation; Wycliff Bible Translators 
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LES J.B.ALL 


BRITISH COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


The British Council of Churches <BCCi was formed in 1942 by the merger of the Council 
on the Christian Faith and the Common Life, the Commission of the Churches for 
International Friendship, and tlse British Section of tlse World Conference on Faith and 
Order. Its objects were common action in EVANGELISM, youth work, social 
responsibility, and the promotion of international friendship. It also became the main link 
between the British churches and the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. Sixteen 
churches and interdenominational agencies such as the YMCA. YWCA, and SCM 
(Student Chiistian Movement) became members. The first President was Archbishop 
WILLIAM TEMPLE. 

The BCC’s response to the postwar world was shown in two early reports, The Em of 
Atomic Power and Christian Whitest in the Post-War World (1946). A new department 
for interchurch aid and refugees illustrated its practical concerns. In 1957 Christian Aid 
week in May was initiated to suppoit this, local Christian Aid committees were often the 
nuclei of support for local councils of churches, which numbered 300 by I960. 

In September 1964 the BCC held a British Faith and Older Conference at Nottingham. 
The proposal that tl>e churches should covenant together "in appropriate groupings such 
as nations" to woik and pray for unity bv an agreed date (suggested as Easter Day 1980) 
led to different developments in ENGLAND. WALES, and SCOTLAND' More 
significant was the idea of Areas of Ecumenical Expeiiiwnt. subsequently termed Local 
Ecumenical Projects (more recently Partnerships), in which congregations of different 
traditions could come together. The Sharing of Church Buildings Act (1969) facilitated 
this process, which rapidly became the main way of establishing churches in new housing 
areas. 

After the Second Vatican Council the Roman Catholie Church was inv ited to appoint 
consultants (1968) and Roman Catholics joined many local councils of churches, the 
number of which doubled in the 1960s. Pope John Paui IPs visit to Great Britain in 1983 
encouraged Roman Catholics to consider membership in the Counc il. A major conference 
in 1987. "Not Strangers but Pilgrims." led to the dissolution of live BCC in 1990 and its 
replacement by a Council of Churches for Britain and Ireland, with the Roman Catholie 
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Churches in England. Wales, and Scotland as full members. A now council (Churches 
Together in England) was set up. and the Welsh. Scottish, and Irish Councils were 
reshaped. The separate depaitnvnts were abolished: and Christian Aid. whose annual 
turnover and staff were much larger than any oilier part of the Council, became a separate 
agency. 

See also Ec umenism; Evangelism; 
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DAVID M.THOMPSON 


BRITTEN, EDWARD BENJAMIN (1913- 

1976) 


British composer. Britten, bom at Lowestoft. England, on November 22. 1913. was 
demonstrably live most influential English composer of the mid-twentieth century. 
Culturally a member of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND, his attitude tow ard the established 
church was ambivalent. Instead, his musical life was dominated by his public 
PACIFISM, his concern with musical education, and his private, complex, and 
intentionally hidden love for men and boys. Britten wrote few pieces specifically for the 
liturgy: for Anglican Morning Prayer, two settings of Psalm 100 (1934 and 1961). and 
two settings of tl»e hymn Te Deum Laudamus < 1935 and 1943): for Roman Catholic use. 
a setting of Psalm 95 < 19611 and a Mlssa Brevis (1959): and for occasional use. six short 
anthems. However, he wrote sacred music (often for church performance) thioughout his 
career, notably five cantatas (A Ceremony of Carols. 1942; Hymn to Si. Cecilia. 1942: 
Rejoice in the Lamb. 1943; Si. Nicholas. 1948: and Cantata mtsericordium.. 1964): a 
church opera iNoye's Fhtdde, 1958): and three “church parables" (Cirr/en River. 1964: 
The Burning Fiery Furnace. 1966. and The Prodigal Son. 1968). Furthermore, his music 
for solo voices includes settings of religious poetry of JOHN DONNE. T.S.FJ.IOT. and 
W.H.AUDEN, among others. Britten's best-known sacred work (A War Requiem, written 
in 1962 for the newly rebuilt Coventry Cathedral) juxtaposes live traditional missa pro 
defunctis with Wilfrcd Owen’s bitter poems condemning the follies of war. Like Britten's 
operas (especially Peter Grimes. 1945; Billy Budd. 1954; The Tarn of the Screw. 1954: 
Onett Wingrme. 1970. and Death in Venice. 1973). his larger sacred works display his 
incisive social and political critique (often of the church), which is characterized by a 
passionate appeal for justice for victimized adults and innocent victims. 
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Britten died December 4. 1976. at Aldebuigh. England. 
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WILLIAM FLYNN 


BROAD CHURCH 


The icim "Broad Church'' was used to describe ihose members of lire CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND land 10 a lesser extent other parts of the Anglican world I who emphasize the 
broad, liberal, and inclusive nature of ANGLICANISM. The teim has tended to function 
within the Church of England in a way similar to the use of the term "Liberal" among 
other religious bodies. The Broad Church position stands against the "High Church" 
emphasis on live Catholic and sacramental nature of the Anglican system with its elevated 
view of episcopal and priestly ministry, and the "Low Church" emphasis on the 
Protestant nature of the Anglican system. 

Although live re have been individuals throughout the histoiy of ANGLICANISM who 
have emphasized the rational and inclusive nature of their tradition, the temi Broad 
Church came in vogue in the middle of the nineteenth century during tlse height of the 
High Church/Low Church conflicts stirred by the Catholic revival of the OXFORD 
MOVEMENT. The Broad Church agenda was twofold. The first was to argue that live 
church should be comprehensive and tolerant concerning points of theological and 
doctrinal controversies and to admit varieties of opinion. They opposed any idea of 
subscription to specific statements of belief. The second {often only implicit) was that 
this broadness and inclusivity should be used to help address the new intellectual 
challenges to inherited belief, by rethinking traditional formularies in light of modern 
intellectual advances. Broad Church spokespersons argued in particular for an openness 
to the new science represented by Charles Darw in (see DARWINISM I and live new 
historical approach to the study of the BIBLE. Essays ami Reviews (I860), the first wot* 
in English to incorporate elements of the new biblical criticism, is considered one of the 
most noteworthy of the Bioad Church productions. Although live impulse has continued 
to mark an important strain of Anglicanism, by the twentieth century the term began to be 
less used, being replaced by the category Modernist. 

See also Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism: Modernism 
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ROBERT BRUCE MULUN 


BROOKS, PHILLIPS (1835-1893) 


Popular American preacher and briefly Episcopal bishop of Massachusetts. Brooks was 
born in Boston on December 13. 1S35. into an old. well-established New England family. 
He attended Boston Latin School and Harvard College, graduating from tike latter in 
1855. At Harvard and thereafter. Brooks tead widely in Romantic literature, which would 
prove to have a significant influence on him. Brooks chose to pursue seminary training 
for the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church and enrolled in Virginia Theological 
Seminary at Alexandria. The seminary had spearheaded evangelical renewal within the 
Episcopal Church, although Brooks found it disappointing academically. Upon 
graduation in 1859. he served two Episcopal churches in Philadelphia. During and 
immediately after the CIVIL WAR. Brooks, who was an outspoken supporter of 
President ABRAHAM LINCOLN, won a reputation for pulpit eloquence. In 1869 he 
accepted a call to pastor Trinity Church in Boston, and it was here that his fame as a 
powerful preacher blossomed. He died Januaiy 23. 1893. 

Although Brooks had moved in evangelical circles since his boyhood at St. Paul's, by 
the 1870s he had identified himself with tire emerging liberal BROAD CHURCH paitv. 
Among his more important theological influences were SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE. FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, and HORACE BIISHNELL. 
Brooks's Lectures <m Preaching (1877). delivered at Yale Divinity School and later 
published, also proved to be popular among a wide spectrum of Protestants, both 
conservatives and theological liberals. Brooks's revealing definition of preaching as "the 
bringing of troth through personality" appealed to Romantic sensibilities and fed the 
pulpit celebritism of his day. Brooks continues to be known for the words of the popular 
Christmas carol “O Little Town of Bethlehem." 

Brooks was elected bishop of Massachusetts in 1891 over the opposition of 
conservative High Church clergy: he served as bishop until his untimely death in 1893. 
Several volumes of Brooks's sermons were published in his lifetime. 
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G1LLIS J.HARP 


BROWNE, ROBERT (1550-1633) 


English separatist. Born in 1550 at Tokthoipe, in Lincolnshire, Robot Browne is 
considered by many to have been tire founder of the English Puritan Separatist tradition. 
Browne's pilgiimage into radical religion began in the early 1570s duiing student days at 
Cambridge University. Tire re he fell under the influence of THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, a 
university lecturer who denounced episcopacy in favor of PRESBYTERIANISM. While 
pleaching in and around Cambridge without episcopal authorization. Browne clashed 
with authorities about his views that only congregations—not a bishop—had the right to 
appoint pastors. Convinced that a true church could not exist within tire untefomied 
English parish system. Browne formed a congregationally oriented church of his own at 
Norwich in the spring of 1581. 

Browne expressed his ecclesial vision in his best known publication. A Treatise of 
Reformation without Turning for Any. in 1582. He said that a true CHURCH was 
composed of visible believers, separated from tire world and voluntarily joined together 
by a covenant made with God and one another. Imprisoned at Norwich for his Separatist 
activities. Browne was freed through the intervention of an influential relative. William 
Cecil. Lord Burghley. Along with his coreligionist. Robert Harrison, and members of the 
Norwich congregation. Browne then fled to Middelburg in the NETHERLANDS. Once 
there Browne and Harrison quarreled over several issues, including whether the children 
of congregants should be regarded as members. Disillusioned and embittered by 
controversy. Browne moved in 1583 to SCOTLAND, then back to ENGLAND. After 
further trouble and another imprisonment. Browne recanted Separatism in 1586 and made 
peace with the church lie had rejected five years eatlier. 

In 1591 he received Episcopal ordination and became rector of Thorpe Achurch. 
where he remained until his death in 1633. Browne's writings formed the mainstream of 
future Separatist ecclesiology. out of which would come both Baptist and Congregational 
forms of Protestantism in seventeenth-century England and New England. 

See also Baptists. Bishop and Episcopacy: Congregationalism. Dissent: Puritanism 
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STEPHEN BRACHLOW 


BROWNING, ROBERT (1812-1889) 


English pool. Browning's life did nor merely span ihe transformation of Briiain from an 
aristocratic and agrarian into a modern industrial society but also saw lire displacement of 
poetry as the dominant art form. When we think of ROMANTICISM, we think of poetry: 
when we think of Victorian literature, we think primarily of its prose. In this changing 
aesthetic climate Browning's creation of the dramatic monologue (beginning with the 
chillingly psychopathic Porphyria's Lover |I836]I was to give a new psychological and 
interpretative role to poet tv. opening the way to the modernistic experiments of Thomas 
Hardy and T.S.ELIOT. 

Although his robust Protestantism is obvious in its skeptical mockery of Renaissance 
Italian Catholicism (The Bishop Orders Ms Tomb) and even more so of its modern 
counterpart (Bishop Blougram's Apology J, at a much more profound level his originality 
of poetic form is matched by originality of theological thought. The interior space and 
interpretative freedom of tire individual begun by the REFORMATION had created in the 
Romantics a new kind of inferiority. For Browning, who openly declared that a poet's 
business was with man’s soul, that was to lead directly to a new psychological interest in 
both the characters of his own society, and of past figures whose roles had hitherto been 
symbolic and typological. With people like Karshish—an imaginary doctor investigating 
the raising of Lazarus—or St. John, in A Death m the Desen —he attempted to 
understand the states of mind of those who had actually w itnessed the events of the New 
Testament. Opposed equally to evangelicals who stressed God’s punishments over his 
love, and evolutionists who stressed protoplasmic origins over what Ire saw as humanity's 
divine destiny. Browning sometimes preaches too much, and sometimes misreads current 
debates, although his humor and realism rarely permitted facile optimism, and never 
allowed despair. 

See also Darwinism: Evangelicalism: Individualism: Modernism 
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BROWNSON, ORESTES AUGUSTUS 
(1803-1876) 


Biownson was a Universalis!. Unitarian. and Transcendentalist nunisicr. religious 
thinker, and editor until 184-1. when Ire convened to Roman Catholicism. He was born in 
Stockbridge. Vermont on September 16. 1803. 

Biow nson was a restless religious pilgiim whose life and thought for the first half of 
his career reflected tire plasticity of American religious identification during the early 
nineteenth ccntuty. He identified himself fust with the Presbyterian tradition (sec 
PRESBYTERIANISM), and then Ire moved in turn to Universalism. to social radicalism, 
to Unitarianism. and to Transcendentalism. As a young IJniversalist minister. Biownson 
fostered through tire pulpit and the press three fundamental affirmations of the emerging 
liberal Protestant tradition in America, the dignity of humanity, religious liberty, and free 
religious inquiry. He struggled, however, to reconcile these affirmations with the 
conceptions of tire sovereignty and benevolent fatherhood of God that he had also 
received from his Refoinred religious heritage. By his early thirties, under the influence 
of the French social and Romantic-idealist philosophical tradition, he reacted against the 
excessive rationalism of his early years and began to emphasize the religious humanism 
of clergyman WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 11780-1842) and the 
Transcendentalism of essayist and poet RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1803-1882). By 
his early forties, undei tire influence of tire French St. Simonian Pieire Leroux. he moved 
away from the liberal Christian tradition and the Romantic individualism of 
Transcendentalism, emphasizing instead eccksial communion and tradition, and the 
necessity of the church in the process of SALVATION. SANCTIFICATION, and reform. 
This theological change led him into the Catholic Church in 1844. He died in Detroit. 
Michigan on April 17. 1876. 
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PATRICK W.CAREY 


BRUDERHOF 


See Society of Brothers 


BRUNNER, EMIL (1889-1966) 


Swiss theologian. Emil Brunner was bom in Winterthur. SWITZERLAND, on December 
23. 18X9. He was educated in Zurich, Berlin, and New York (Union Theological 
Seminary), before becoming professor of theology in Zurich (1924-1966). His career 
included periods as visiting professor at Princeton Theological Seminary <1938-19391 
and the Christian University of Japan (1953-1955). Brunner died in Zuiich on April 6. 
1966. 

Brunner was one of the central thinkers of modem European Protestantism, and a key 
figure in the emergence of dialectical theology (see NEO-ORTHODOXYi in the 1920s 
and 1930s. During that period of significant change and development Brunner's work 
made an important contribution to the rejection of theological liberalism and the 
reasseition of God's essential Otherness. Unlike his near-contemporaries KARL BARTH 
(1886-1968) and RUDOLF BULTMANN (1884-1976). however. Biunnei did not 
remain at the forefront of theological inquiry. Tire advent of political theologies in the 
1960s was inimitable to Brunner's more abstract work, and his books are now little 
studied. The reasons for this situation, and tire cause of Biunner's initial impact, arc 
contained within tire basic structures of his philosophical theology. 

Central to any understanding of Brunner's thought is WahHieii tils Begegnung (1938). 
published in English in 1943 as The Divine-Human Encounter. In this study in 
theological epistemology Brunner asked the question. "How do we know God?" and 
answered that knowledge of God arises from an encounter between the individual and the 
Risen Lord, in the power of the Holy Spirit. This encounter is conditioned by 
Christianity’s eschatological character, by which tire experience of today's believer is 
qualitatively tire sanK as that of the first Christians. Christian truth therefore confronts tire 
individual with the moment of decision, in which God encounters them and they are 
saved. 

From this methodological insight Brunner recognized two substantive questions: 
"Who is the Risen Lord?” and “Who is the individual?" Brunner's Reformed Protestant 
upbringing had conditioned him to give a straight foiw aid answer to tire first question. 
The Risen Lotd is the crucified Jesus of Nazareth, tire Word of God. The Word is entirely 
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other titan the world, yet comes to the world (John 1:14) to save those who believe. This 
dialectical event is good news, tltc Gospel of redemption in which Christ is revealed as 
the medium by which God and humanity are joined, tltereby paradoxically binding 
together and yet separating God and humanity. In doing so. this sail*- Gospel both fulfils 
and annuls the Law. bringing to tltc world the possibility of new creation in Christ (II 
Corinthians 5:17). 

A significant corollary of Brunner's understanding of revelation is that humanity 
needs reason to understand the possibility of SALVATION, which is why Brunner 
argued that although human reason can never reach God. it ean approach Him (an 
argument that provoked Barth s infamous “Nein!" in 19.VI i. Brunner's use of reason at 
this point in his theological system is entirely plausible, an acknowledgment that God's 
order remains inherent to creation and that although he rejects any notion of natural 
theology, nevertheless it is possible to perceive that creation is knowablc because it is 
ordered. Brunner reasons that if one does not hold that this is the case, then one has no 
basis on which to argue that people can recognize the Word as the Word of salvation. 

This conviction about live relationship of revelation to reason underpins Brunner’s 
theological anthropology, in which his work was heavily influenced by such religious 
thinkers as JOHANN HAMANN. S0REN KIERKEGAARD. Johann J. C.riesbach. 
Ferdinand Ebner. and Martin Buber. Much has been made of Brunner s apparent 
religious EXISTENTIALISM, yet it can be reduced to a conviction that the personal God 
encounters human persons as another person. Jesus of Nazareth. This is possible, argues 
Brunner, because humanity's essence is God-related ness, a quality that one must 
understand existentially and therefore historically (not theoretically). Brunner finds this 
religious personalism in the BIBLE, most explicitly in tltc Pauline epistles, where he also 
finds an understanding of FAITH as a particular form of human existence in which the 
individual acknowledges that he/ she does not belong to him/herself, but belongs to the 
Risen Lord. This biblical personalism emphasizes both the transforming GRACE of 
encountering Jesus Christ and tire need to understand humanity's fallen nature as the 
immediate context for that encounter, and lies at the heart of Brunner’s theology. 

Although Brunner was a key figure in the development of dialectical theology, his 
well-known argunxmts with Barth cast light on any evaluation of Brunner’s abiding 
significance. Like Barth. Brunner wanted to address tltc ketygmatie necessity of 
encountering God live Other, and be shared Barth's belief that this was the only way in 
which the indiv idual could be saved. Unlike Barth, however. Brunner was also convinced 
that the task of THEOLOGY was to service the church with the deepest possible 
understanding of human nature, particularly its existential predicament and its yearning 
for salvation, so that the church might help people to understand, and thereby turn back 
toward God. Barth condemned this endeavor, although that condemnation should not 
influence judgment of Brunner's motivation. 

The more significant intellectual weakness of Brunner's position is that it presents too 
reified an understanding of human existence what appeared in the 1930s and I94()s to be 
a bold appreciation of the central characteristics of life now appears naive and obsolete. 
In this respect Brunner, to some extent like Bultmann. was himself an important 
mediation between the theological and philosophical concerns of his era. If his program 
no longer finds favor, it is as much for the now deeply unfashionable philosophical 
questions that Brunner asked as for the theological answers he gave. 
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See also Eschatology. Individualism: Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism: Theology. 
Twentieth Century 
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GARETH JONES 


BRYAN, WILLIAM JENNINGS <1860- 

1925) 


American statesman and lay theologian. A vigorous exponent of both the SOCIAL 
GOSPEL and biblical FUNDAMENTALISM. William Jennings Bryan was a unique 
figure in lire Progressive Era of tl>e United States. He ran three times unsuccessfully as 
the Democratic candidate for president <1896. 1900. and 1908). His stirring oratory and 
massive following made him the leading figure in his patty until the election of Woodrow 
Wilson in 1912. and he did much to transform the Democrats into advocates of modem 
liberalism < using the power of the state to aid farmers, small businessmen, and wage 
earners). He also served as Secretary of State from 1913 to 1915. resigning his post to 
protest the Wilson administration's tilt against GERMANY after the sinking of the 
Lusitania. 

Bryan, one of the most popular speakers of his day. alternated speeches defending 
Christianity with ones boosting such refomts as corporate regulation and the popular 
election of senators. During the final decade of his life, the "Great Commoner" 
campaigned energetically in the service of moralist causes, particularly for prohibition 
and against the growing influence of DARWINISM. He died on July 26. 1925 in Dayton. 
Tennessee, several days after leading the prosecution in the Scopes trial. 
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Politics and Beliefs 

Bryan was bom in Salem. Illinois on March 19. I860, heir lo the populist tradition of the 
Democratic Patty and to evangelical piety. His parents attended separate churches, his 
father Baptist and his mother Methodist, but tire family prayed together three times a day. 
and each child was expected to hew to spiritual discipline. At the age of fouiteen. 
William attended a Presbyterian revival with some friends and then lielped foiro a 
congregation w ithin that church. He w ould remain a Presbyterian for the rest of his life. 
In the 1920s he battled against "modernists’' in the church who sought to revise the stern 
dicta of the WESTMINSTER CONFESSION, but he always refused to engage in 
interdenominational conflicts. He often attended other Protestant churches and sternly 
denounced anti-Catholie prejudice. 

More than any other politician of his day. Bryan routinely drew on Scripture to 
underline the righteousness of his own views. "If my patty has given me the basis of my 
political beliefs." he concluded in 1924. speaking at his last Democratic convention, "my 
Bible has given me the foundations of a faith that has enabled me to stand for the right as 
I saw it." 

Bryan brought this vision of democracy as expressed in the Good Book to hear on 
every major issue he cared about. In 1899. to press the case that employers sluiuld pay 
higher wages, he declared. "God made all men. and he did not make some to crawl on 
hands and knees and others to ride upon their backs.” A year later, while opposing, on 
anticolonialist grounds, the U.S. war against Filipinos fighting for their independence, he 
asked. "If true Christianity consists in carrying out in our daily lives the teachings of 
Christ, who will say that we are commanded to civilize with dynamite and proselyte |sic| 
with the sword?" In 1908. to underline the urgency of breaking up trusts, he told a 
Carnegie Hall audience. "I insist that live commandment. Thou shall not steal’ applies as 
much to the monopolist as to live highwayman.” 


Bry an’s Theology 

Although Bryan’s theology was fundamentalist, he endorsed the practical remedies to 
society’s ills proposed by such liberal Social Gopelers as WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
< I8J6-I9I8I and WALTER R.AUSCHENBUSCH <1861-19181. He also cooperated with 
the Federal Council of Churches, the bastion of Protestant reform activism founded in 
1908. 

Neither did Bryan take a stand in the clash between premiUcnnial and postmillenial 
visions of the Second Coming. He once quipped "that theie were too many people who 
didn't believe in the first coming of Christ to worry about those who didn’t believe in the 
second." An optimistic Democrat, he was convinced that ordinary people could steadily 
improve the social and the spiritual condition of the world, yet he also believed that evil 
forces would suffer retribution and grew alarmed, after the cataclysm of World War I. 
about what he perceived as live growing influence of amoral secularism in American 
culture. 

In the 1920s Bryan became involved in a series of clashes w ith Protestant modernists 
like HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK < 1878-19691. Bryan insisted that the fundamentalist 
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creed of the majority ought to prevail in the public sphere. His positions generated the 
scorn of H.L.Mencken (1880-1956) and numerous other secular and liberal critics. Bryan 
was firmly convinced that any nation that allowed destructive, unchristian practices to 
(loutish was a nation on tlie road to min. Few theistic modernists objected when lie 
applied this view to attacks on the liquor "trust." The demand for prohibition enjoyed 
support from nearly every Protestant denomination. Far more controversial was Bryan’s 
decision to throw his declining energies into the emsade against Darwinism. 

Bryan objected to evolutionary theory* on the grounds of what might be called 
sentimental democracy as well as on his faith in the literal truth of the Bible. He feared 
that agnostic intellectuals were seeking to substitute a cruel belief in "the struggle of the 
fittest" for faith in a loving God—the only basis for moral and altruistic conduct for most 
ordinary people. Bryan, like many oilier Americans at like time, collapsed Daiwinism into 
social Darwinism, particularly tike variety articulated by influential scientists in the early 
twentieth century w ho. for example, promoted eugenics as the surest way to improve the 
human race. The consequence, the evangelical populist predicted, in a speech he did not 
live to deliver, would be "a system under which a few supposedly superior intellects, self- 
appointed. would direct tike mating and tike movements of the mass of mankind—an 
impossible system!” Hitler’s grisly embrace of eugenics, both in theory and practice, 
suggests that Bryan’s fear was not entirely misplaced. 

Bryan's lasting historical significance is as a prophetic layman who eloquently and 
tirelessly warned of threats to the interests and beliefs of white Christians from the 
working and middle classes. His sincerity, warmth, and messianic ardor won him the 
hearts of many Americans who cared deeply for no other politician in the 1890s and first 
quatier of the twentieth century. 
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MICHAEL KA7.IN 


BUCER, MARTIN (1491-1551) 


(Original surname But/.er. Pseudonyms: Aretius Felinus. Conrad Trew von 
Fridexleven, Waremund l.uithold) 
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German reformer. Buter. ihe reformer. shaper of ecclesiastical policy, and irenic 
theologian, was born on November II. 1491. in St'lesiat. a city in the Alsace he did 
attend the reputable Latin School in his homeregion of GERMANY. He grew up in a 
modest home, but town. He entered the Dominican order in 1507. which committed him 
to an academic career, and lie was sent to Heidelberg in 1517 to complete his general 
studies. There, in April 1518 lie met MARTIN LUTHER, who had come to attend a 
meeting of the Augustinian order. The disputation, which Luther conducted, won Bucer 
over to Luther's theology. This did not mean, however, that he abandoned his own 
theological views. Indeed ideas from Thomas Aquinas. Erasmus of Rotterdam, and 
Luther riKiged in Bucer’s THEOLOGY. These sources foimed his understanding of 
JUSTIFICATION according to which the sinner was justified on the basis of FAITH in 
Jesus Christ. The justified individual became a new person whose faith in the Holy Spirit 
enabled him/her to live not for him/herself but to serve all humankind. By emphasizing 
the social-ethical dimension of REFORMATION teachings. Buter sought to initiate a 
comprehensive transformation of society. 

Bucer’s embracing Luther’s ideas placed him into a difficult situation. After some 
effort lie obtained a dispensation from his monastic vows and served for a while as a 
secular priest in the service of the imperial knight Fran i von Sickingen. In the summer of 
1522 Bucer married Elisabeth Silbereisen. a former nun. and in November he attempted 
to bring the city of Weissenburg (Wissembourg* over to live side of the Reformation. He 
was. however, unsuccessful. In May 1523 he fled with his wife as an excommunicated 
priest to Strasbourg. 

In this Alsatian metropolis he placed himself in the service of Luther's followers, 
including Matthaus Zell. WOLFGANG FABR1CIUS CAP1TO. and Kaspar Hedio. He 
worked w ith enormous energy as a minister. BIBLE interpreter, translator of the w ritings 
of other reformers, especially Luther, and versatile popular writer on theology. When the 
city council prohibited the celebration of Mass in 1529. Strasbourg moved officially to 
the side of the Reformation. At this time Bucer was also vigorously engaged with 
HULDRYCH ZWINGLTS notion that questioned the bodily presence of Christ in the 
bread and wine of the LORD’S SUPPER. 

After 1529 Bucer saw the necessity of changing the theological and political position 
taken by him and the city of Strasbourg, particularly when the Diet of Augsburg in 1530 
made clear the city's theological and political isolation. The Lutheran princes and 
theologians refused to allow Strasbourg to sign on to live AUGSBURG CONFESSION 
(Confessio Augustana). Zwingli's death in 1531 worsened Strasbourg's difficulties. 
Bucer tried every way to reconcile with Luther and Wittenberg without giving up his own 
point of view and his connection to tire Swiss position held by Zwingli. For Bucer. 
Luther's concept of the unity of the Sacrament (unto sacramentalls) scented best suited to 
formulate live question of how Christ is present at the LORD’S SUPPER—a mystery that 
one can approach from various sides and a question one can formulate in various ways. 
Bucer never tired of proposing new methods, and his reputation unmistakably suffered. 
Not all adversaries were prepared to see him as an honest broker who wanted to unify the 
position of reform. However, in May 1536 Bucer succeeded in unifying the Protestants' 
position on the LORD'S SUPPER. Most German cities in the south agreed to the 
concord, but the Swiss did not. 
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In his effort 10 secure a unified position. Buccr greatly broadened his theological 
views, and his reputation grew in Strasbourg and southern Germany. He was enlisted by 
the cities of Ulm 11531 >. Frankfurt (1533). and Augsburg (1534/1537> to serve as counsel 
and organizer of ecclesiastical policy. Buccr established good relations with foreign 
rulers such as HENRY VIII OF ENGLAND (15311 and the King of FRANCE 11534- 
1535). He also developed a close relationship with PHILIPP OF HESSE. Buccr 
reorganized ecclesiastical life in Hesse, introduced CONFIRMATION as a pan of the 
CHURCH, and succeeded in returning a considerable number of Anabaptists to the 
Hessian church. 

In 1533. while he was working to consolidate the Reformation in Strasbourg, an 
agreement was readied concerning a confession of faith. In 1534 an ecclesiastical order 
was established and Buccr published his first CATECHISM. In 1538 live Latin grammar 
schools in live city were reorganized, and the humanist Johannes Stuim became their 
director. Otlwr important figures taught there, most notably JOHN CALVIN. 

After 1539 Bucer's activities in theological and ecclesiastical matters widened and 
changed in emphasis. All of his skills had been employed to reconcile the people to 
shared theological positions. He now came into conflict with orthodox believers, and this 
caused renewed criticism and ntistiust among his own ranks. However, so long as the 
pleaching of the Gospel was allowed. Bucer was convinced that the crucial elements for 
implementing the Reformation were in place. With great vigor he attempted to establish a 
national council not led by the pope. As spokesperson for this new understanding, he 
wrote reports, pamphlets, and (anonymous) dialogues. In 1540 during the Colloquy of 
Womis. at the bidding of the emperor, he secretly worked on a document with the 
Catholic theologian Johannes Cropper. This was to provide the basis for comprehensive 
unification of the church. Early in 1541 an agreement was reached in Regensburg on the 
DOCTRINE of justification, but the question of ecclesiastical offices and the celebration 
of the Mass prevented full agreement. Bucer was not demoralized, however, and sought, 
together with the archbishop of Cologne. Hermann of Wied. to effect a program of 
chureh reform in his jurisdiction. Military pressure from the emperor, however, destroyed 
the political agreements required for such wide-ranging plans to succeed. The decisions 
made at tl»e Council of Trent regarding the doctrine of justification < 1545) concluded the 
era of theological colloquies. 

The defeat of the Protestants in the Smalkaldic War (1546-1547) resulted in a call for 
self-criticism and penitence in Strasbourg. Bucer supported the “Christian community" 
that arose in this setting in certain church parishes. People agreed to live virtuous lives. 
At the same time Bucer was passionately lighting against accepting the Interim of the 
victorious emperor. When Strasbourg surrendered. Bucer Red to England in April 1549. 
He was received with great honors and was appointed a professor at Cambridge 
University. Bucer died during the night between February 28 and March I. 1551. in 
Cambridge. 

Bucer dedicated his final energies to composing Dr regno Chrisii. a massive 
theological and political treatise on reform. Again he outlined the objective that had 
defined his life: that devout Christians in vigorous communities will comprehensively 
transform both the church and tire world. 

Bucer's theology was principally a theology of dialogue. The full life requires tire 
individual and the community to (rear the demands and receive the support of others. This 
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mode Bucei an advocate of religious and political tolerance. His sensibility for both the 
powerful and tl>e possible worked toward the same goal. Bucer belongs among the 
reformers who included all of Europe in their vision of reform, not just the church and 
political policies w ithin the German empire. Accordingly his impact on other theologians, 
among them Calvin, was w ide-ranging. 

See also Anabaptism; Dialogue. Interconfessional: Lutheranism: Orthodoxy: 
Toleration 
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MARTIN GRESCHAT 


BUGENHAGEN, JOHANNES (1485-1558) 


Protestant theologian and reformer. Born in 1485 at W'ollin in live Dukedom of 
Pomerania, and hence called Pomeramts ("the Pomerian"). Bugenhagen was one of the 
founding fathers of the Lutheran church and influenced large parts of Protestantism (see 
LUTHERANISM). His endeavors came into effect predominantly in northern 
GERMANY. Scandinavia, and the Baltic States; he even influenced the south of 
Germany and soutlkern Europe with his numerous biblical commentaries and tracts. As a 
teacher at the city school at Treptow on the Rega from 1505 (and a vicar at St. Mary's 
Church from 1517). and a lecturer at the monastery of Belbuck. he came to embrace 
humanist ideas, which called for a sound knowledge of philology as the basic means for 
the interpretation of the BIBLE. Additionally he embraced the Eras mi an notion of the 
Philosophia Christi. This is how he found his way to the REFORMATION. 

Influenced by MARTIN LUTHER'S and Pliil.LIPP MELANCHTHONS teachings, 
he started shaping the stinctures of the Protestant church in 1523 as the first piotestant 
rector at Wittenberg in accordance with the ministry of an evangelical bishop. His 
organizational gifts were made obvious in the church orders he composed, which in the 
sixteenth century had an enormous impact on the cities of Braunschweig. Hamburg, and 
LUbeck (in 1528. 1529. and 1531. respectively) and the territories of Pomerania. 
DENMARK. Schleswig-Holstein, and Braunschweig-Wolfenbuttel tin 1535. 1537-1539. 
1542. and 1544. respectively). 
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His academically based religious altitude had l>een demonstrated in his Harmony of 
the Accounts of the Four Gospels of the Passion and Resurrection of Jesus Christ, which 
was primed several times after 1524 to 1526 and was widely accepted as a popular book 
of devotion until the seventeenth century. In his instructions for sermons he offered 
substantial help concerning theological clarity to the new protestant preachers. As his 
exegesis was oriented toward pastoral practice, his early conumntaries on Psalms. St. 
Paul's letters, and the books of the Old Testament 11524-1527* met with widespread 
response. Bugenhagen not only was a philologist and pastor, but he also proved to be a 
skillful administrator in the Reformation reorganization of chureh and society after 1528. 
He mediated the conflict between the Duke of Pomerania and tire Elector of Saxony. 
Mayors and princes often asked him for advice: in particular, he was on cordial terms 
with tire King of Denmark. Christian III. who was interested in theology. His 
fundamental opponents were the papacy and Roman Catholicism. All in all. he 
contributed to tire formation of a protestant identity. 

Bugenhagen was a professor of biblical exegesis at the University of Wittenberg until 
his death in 1558. 
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WOLF-DIETER HAUSCHILD 


BULLINGER, HEINRICH (1504-1575) 


Swiss reformer. The chief pastor lAntistes) of the Reformed church of Zurich from 1531 
to 1575. Heinrich Bullinger's influence on the Reformed tradition was ensured by his 
many publications, his voluminous correspondence. his ministrations to refugees from 
many parts of Europe and ENGLAND, and his Second HELVETIC CONFESSION. 


Early Life 


Bom on July 18. 1504 in Bremgarten. about ten miles west of Zurich. Bullinger was the 
youngest of the five sons of his father Heinrich, the parish priest, and his mother Anna, 
who were not formally married until 1529. While at the University of Cologne, where he 
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became Bachelor of Arts in 1520 and Master in 1522. Bullinger became interested in 
reform through a study of the church fathers and the New Testament. When he returned 
home Bullinger already had embraced an evangelical position. From 1523 until 1529 
Bullinger lectured on the BIBLE to the monks at the nearby Cistercian monastery at 
Kappel. In 1527 he spent several months in Zurich attending lectures by HULDRYCH 
ZW1NGL1 and studying Greek and Hebrew, and in January 1528 he. along with Zwingli. 
attended the disputation that brought Bern into the Reformed fold. In 1529 he replaced 
his father as pastor of the church in Bremgarten. which had just embraced the Reformed 
teaching. In December 1531. after Zwingli's death in the battle of Kappel. Bullinger was 
invited to Zurich. 


The Covenant and the Anabaptists 

Throughout his career Bullinger condemned the teachings of ANABAPT1SM. He was 
present at the three dis-putations with Anabaptists at Zurich in 1525. and he wrote two 
books against them, one in 1531 and the other in 1561. However. Bullinger's opposition 
to the radicals is best understood within tike context of his COVENANT thought, which 
he developed between 1525 and 1527 along with Zwtngli. In 1534 Bullinger published 
The One and Eternal Testament or Covenant ofGenL his definitive work on the topic, at a 
time when he thought that the Anabaptists were an especially dangerous threat. Bullinger 
taught that the Jews before Christ and Christians in New TestariKnt times lived under live 
single covenant that God first made with Adam and renewed with Abraham and Moses 
(sec JUDAISM). When Christ fulfilled the covenant, the SACRAMENTS of 
circumcision and the Passover were replaced by BAPTISM and the Eucharist (sec 
LORD'S SUPPER), but live conditions of the covenant—FAITH and love of the 
neighbor—were never altered. Just as circumcision brought the Jews into live covenant, 
so does baptism enroll the individual rnto the covenant and into the single Christian 
community that is ruled by the civil magistrate, whose laws enforce the conditions of the 
covenant. The source of the errors of the Anabaptists was their rejection of the 
AUTHORITY of live Old Testament, where Bullinger found both the origins of live 
covenant and the norms for live Christian community. The Anabaptists rejected not only 
infant baptism, hut also Bullinger's concept of the single sphere, a united covenanted 
community ruled by the Christian magistrate. 


Bullinger and Calv in 

Although Bullinger and JOHN CALVIN were tw o of live architects of the early Reformed 
tradition, they disagreed on three important issues. First, they were never able to agree on 
the matter of CHURCH DISCIPLINE. Bullinger's doctrine of the single sphere, where 
the civil magistrate controlled all discipline, clashed w ith Calv in's system, where live civil 
magistrate punished crime whereas the separate ecclesiastical tribunal, the 
CONSISTORY, dealt with discipline. Nor did they ever concur on PREDESTINATION: 
Bullinger clung to his carefully stated doctrine of single predestination and never 
accepted Calvin's concept of a double decree. They were, however, finally able to agree 
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on ihc Eucharist in the Consensus Tlgurlnus (Zurich Consensus I of 1549. in which Calvin 
muted his concept of ihc Euchaiisi as an instrument of GRACE and Bullinger abandoned 
Zwingli’s strict separation between the internal and external, accepting the idea that the 
Lord's Supper is more than a remembrance, that it also functions as the external seal of 
an inner work. 


The Second Helvetic Confession 

In 1536 Bullingct was a principal contributor to the earliest common creed of the 
Reformed churches, the First Helvetic Confession. Then, in 1561, Ire crafted a personal 
CONFESSION of faith, which became tire widely accepted Second Helvetic Confession 
(1562). a comprehensive declaration of tire Reformed faith. Perhaps his most important 
bequest to the Reformed churches, it had a pervasive influence, not only in 
SWITZERLAND but also elsewhere in western and eastern Europe as well as in England 
and SCOTLAND. 


Conclusion 

Bullingct greatly influenced the Reformed churches during the sixteenth century. He 
published 119 works in Latin and German—including commentaries on all the books of 
the New Testament and his Deludes, a summary of his theology—which, translated into 
several other languages, found their way into every part of Europe. He was a prolife 
correspondent; his extant letters, to and from individuals all over Europe, number over 
twelve tlmusand pieces. In the 1540s and 1550s he ministered to exiles from Italy. 
GERMANY, and England. He wrote the first treatise dedicated to the covenant (a topic 
that also permeates his other works) and his Second Helvetic Confession was widely 
accepted. Along with Zwingli and Calvin. Bullinger was a principal architect of 
Reformed Protestantism. 
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BULTMANN, RUDOLF KARL (1884- 

1976) 


German biblkal scholar. Bulimann was bom into a clergy family in Wiefelsiede. near 
Oldenburg in Protestant North GERMANY, on August 20. 1884. From 1903 to 1907 he 
studied theology in Tubingen. Berlin, and Maiburg. and from I90S pursued his academic 
specialty in Maiburg as assistant to Wilhelm HeitntUl-lcr. In 1910 he published in the 
Gottingen history of religion school monograph series. FRLANT, his Ph.D. equivalent, 
the Uceutiat it t theology, a monograph on rhetorical criticism of the New Testament. His 
advisor was Johannes Weiss, and he contpaied it to “'tire style of Paul’s preaching and the 
cynic-stoic diatribe.” His qualification for university teaching, on the exegesis of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. was submitted in 1912 (and published in 1984). A physical 
disability prevented military service, and after World War 1 Bulimann was the new 
generation's leading eontinuator of his biblieal teachers' history of religion!s) school. In 
addition to J.Weiss this group included H.Gunkel (who taught Bulimann in Beilin). 
WAVrede (whose work on the messianic secret Bulimann extended in 1920). W.Bousset 
(who with Reiueustein looked for parallels in non-Jewish religious and was followed 
along this track by Bultmanm. and W.HeitmUller (who had also contiihuted to the 
"school's" work on hellenistic parallels to the New Testament). After brief stops in 
Breslau (beginning in 1916i and Giessen (1920) Bulimann succeeded HeitmUller to his 
Marburg chair in 1921. He retired in 1951 and died in Marburg on July 30. 1976. 

Bulimann's biblical scholarship is rooted in the more radical wing of LIBERAL 
PROTESTANTISM, but his theology was shaped by the more conservative Riisehlian 
Wilhelm Herrmann (1846-1922). Unlike KARL BARTH he did not repudiate his liberal 
Protestant past, but as a New Testament theologian aimed to preserve its critical heritage 
and relate it to the new THEOLOGY required by the dramatically changed cultural 
situation after live War. His generally positive review article in the Ritschlian journal Die 
CliHstllche Welt < 1922) on the second edition of Barth's E/tisile to the Romms associated 
him with the so-called dialectical theology of 1921-1933. and he published six of his 
important hermeneutical articles in ils journal Zwischen den Zeiten |Eng. tr. The 
Beginnings of Diale tin Theology (1968)| and Faith utul Understanding (19691. Despite 
this shift it is striking how closely his theology still reflected the existential emphasis of 
Herrmann and remained in the mold of the anthropologically oriented theology of 
FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER. now trauslated into the meo-Reformation idiom of 
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revelation. Word, and faith, avoiding Herrmann's terms "religion” and "experience.” His 
existential understanding of "history” (Geschiehte) was learned from Heirmann and 
clarified with the help of Wilhelm Dilthey and (from 1926) Martin Heidegger. 

The work that established Bultmann's professional reputation w as The History of the 
Synoptic Tradition <1921. second edition 1931: Eng. tr. 1963. revised 196$). This classic 
contribution to lire form criticism pioneered by Gunkel for the Old Testament and J. 
Weiss among others for the New. classified the literary forms to be found in the synoptic 
gospels. Bultmann's own interest in Formgeschichte. expressed in the title of his book, 
lay in understanding tire history of lire transmission of the traditions contained in tire 
synoptic gospels. This continuation of historicalcritical scholaiship was only indirectly 
theological, and Protestant only in the sense that radical biblical criticism was then still a 
mainly Protestant preserve. However, focusing attention on the activity of the early 
CHURCH between Jesus atrd the gospels contributed to the Protestant rediscovery of "the 
church" much heralded in that period between the wars. Even though Bultmann did not 
emphasize tl>e early church’s activity of proclamation, as Dibelius did. the history of 
traditions approach to tire gospels dovetailed with the kerygmatic theology that he 
developed in the 1920s and did not much modify over the following fifty years. 
Relatedly. tire re is no reason to suppose that his skepticism about how much could be 
known about Jesus was theologically motivated, but it fit this Pauline and Reformation 
theology of tire Word, especially the Word proclaimed, and caused him no discomfort. 

Liberal Protestant life-of-Jesus research had already been criticized from a Lutheran 
perspective by Martin KUhler in The so-called historical Jesus and the historic biblical 
Christ < 1892. second edition 1896: Eng. tr. 1964). Kiihler's subsidiaty aigunrent that the 
gospels do not provide the kind of biographical information that the liberals found in 
them gained further support in tire histoiy-of-traditions analysis of the gospels pioneered 
by William Wrede and Julius Wcllhausen and developed in Bultmann's form criticism. 
However. Bultmann was not helped by Kiihler's "biblical Christ" and the "picture" of 
Jesus derived from the gospel narratives. His own reaction against the quest of tire 
historical Jesus moved away from the narrative quality of tire gospels (and of human 
experience and identity) to a Pauline-Lutheran Kierkcgaardian-dialectical theology (see 
NEO-ORTHODOXY t emphasis on God’s Word of judgment and grace, and the decision 
and obedience of faith. This postwar re-sponse to the destruction of liberal idealism had 
some of its tools in a dissatisfaction with his teacher Herrmann’s appeal to the "inner life 
of Jesus.” Bultmann denied that knowledge of Jesus’s “personality” was available, or that 
it could ever lead to a knowledge of God. and it was this problem of how to speak of God 
in the modem world that attracted him in 1921 to the Reformers' Pauline interpretations 
of God and faith being debated in the "Luther renaissance” and advocated by Barth and 
FRIEDRICH GOGARTEN. In 1929 Ire disputed “the significance of the historical Jesus 
for the theology of Paul.” and Existence and Faith (Eng. tr. 1930| contained his own 
sketch of the apostle's theology. 

Bultmann's skepticism about liberal life-of-Jesus research did not mean that nothing 
could be known about Jesus as a historical figure. His book on Jesus (1926. Eng. tr. Jesus 
and the Word. 1934) claimed only to present the earliest (Palestinian! strata of tire 
synoptic tradition, but he was confident that the Jesus found here was the historical figure 
who stood behind early Christianity as its founder. He later summarized his conclusions 
about Jesus's proclamation at the outset (as a presupposition) of his Theology of the Ne iv 
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Testament (Vol. I. 1948. Eng. u. I95H and in ihc section on Judaism in his Primitive 
Christianity (1949. ling. tr. 19561. arguing that Christianity emerges only after the cross 
and resurrection. 

The account of historical work provided in the introduction to Jesttt anil the Word 
illustrates Bultmann's consistent concern to speak of God through his New Testament 
scholarship. He claims to he aiming at an "encounter with history." and says his hook 
provides information about hu dialogue w ith history in the hope it might lead its readers 
to make theii own highly personal encounter with history (p. 13). He did not deny that 
historians establish historical facts, hut with Dilthey claimed far more for history as a 
humanistic discipline than that. It should provide self-knowledge, and in this self- 
knowledge Bultmann (following MARTIN LUTHER and JOHN CALVIN) found 
knowledge of God. He later explained this account of history and self-understanding at 
greater length and in debate also with R.G.Collingwood in his 1955 Gifford Lectures. 
History' and Eschatology: the Pretence of Eternity (1957). In contrast to a positivistic 
historiography concerned only to get tire record straight. Bultmann was interested in the 
effect of this woric on the histoiian as a human being. 

Bultmann's "encounter with history” was mediated through the interpretation of texts, 
the historical records handed down from tire past, and this required the "theological 
exegesis" and New Testament theology for which Ire is justly most renowned. Whereas 
nineteenth-century idealist historiography reckoned to "view" the past, and perceive 
God's Spun moving in the events behind the texts. Bultmann's focus was on the texts 
themselves, and this brought him back to the Reformers' (and Batth's) attention to 
scripture. Unlike Protestant scholasticism their concern was not to extract doctrinal 
information from infallible texts hut to hear their witness to tire revelation of God in 
Christ and respond to it. History for Bultmann therefore involved hemicneutics. the 
theory of the interpretation of texts pioneered in tire modern period by Schlciemracher 
and Dilthey. Before 1921 Bultmann had studied the "religion" of the New Testament and 
had looked for a theory of religion that would enable him to interpret it theologically now 
that German idealism was fading. Although recognizing the MODERNISM of Batth's 
Romans (2nd edition) he also saw it standing in line with Schleicrmachei’s Speeches 
<17991 and Rudolph Otto's Idea of the Holy <1917). Its most important term for Bultmann 
was "faith.” a word that implied theological "understanding" and was (as in the New 
Testamenti defined by reference to its object. He appreciated Batth's emphasis on the 
Christ preached in tire present hut was disconcerted that Barth also insisted on the 
historical life of Jesus as "a time of revelation." He was also critical of the trace of 
biblicism present in Barth's theory of revelation, altlrough not (Ire argued) in his 
exegetical practice. Against any hint of "objectifying" tire revelation of God in Christ in 
the historical life of Jesus or the written text of scripture, the neo-Kantian Bultmann 
restricted it to the “event" of contemporary proclamation, responded to in faith. 

Although agreeing with Batth's call for Sachexege.se (theological exegesis) Bultmann 
insisted also on tire necessity of Sachkritlk, that is. theological criticism of tire text of 
scripture in the light of its Sadie, content, or essential (theological) subject matter, the 
gospel. A biblical author, even Paul, might not always live up to his own best insights. 
What was “said" must be clarified and if necessary corrected in the light of what was 
"meant"—that is. what tire modem interpreter thinks he meant. This immanent criticism 
of a text (e.g.. I Corinthians 15t could be supported by what the author said elsewhere. 
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but is inevitably a risky subjective judgment based on the interpreter's own understanding 
of the gospel, as in Luther’s 1523 criticism of the canon. Bultmann’s later program of 
"demythologizing" tl>e New Testament exposed the dangers of Sachkriilt. which had led 
to Barth's protest back in 1922. 

The theological aims and orientation of Bultmann's critical scholarship are visible in 
his essay on ’The Problem of a Theological Exegesis of the New Testament" < 1925. Eng. 
tr. The Beginnings of Dialectic Theology. 1968). He argues that textual interpretation 
involves self-interpretation, and that this occurs in live interpretation of history. 
Systematic theology and historical theology or exegesis fundamentally coincide, the 
former engaging in conceptual explication of human existence as determined by God. the 
latter in the interpretation of human being found in the texts—which it must articulate in 
the concepts of the modern interpreter's own day. Around this time Ire discovered in his 
colleague Heidegger’s phenomenological analysis of human existence < Being aiul Time 
was published in 1 927 1 , a formal description of the structure of human existence that 
itself owed much to Christian theology (especially St. Paul. Augustine. Luther, and 
S0REN KIERKEGAARDi. It did not anticipate theology by explicating faith’s 
understanding of itself—that is. tire human being confronted by God—but its account of 
human being provided theology, and so theological interpretation of the New Testament, 
with the conceptuality it needed. 

More important than the use of Heidegger's terms to articulate Paul’s theology was 
Bultmann's prior conviction that all theological statements must Ire understood to refer to 
human existence in relation to God. Paul had used a variety of anthropological and 
soteriological terms and Bultmann mapped out the apostle’s theology in 1930 and 1948 
by analyzing these, describing first “man prior to the revelation of faith" and second 
"man under faith." Cosmological, salvation-historical, ecclesiological. and futuristic 
aspects of Paul's thought received inadequate attention, but this powerful individualistic 
interpretation made sense of Paul's talk of God without recourse to tire kind of 
objectifying metaphysics that Bultmann thought was finished. It remained a theology of 
the word, not a philosophical anthropology because what it explicated was the self- 
understanding of faith that occurred in obedient response to tlse kerygma or "word of the 
cross" (I Corinthians 1:18). Like Paul in Romans and Galatians, and like Luther, this 
theology centered on the doctrine of JUSTIFICATION by FAITH, which Bultmann 
insisted was Paul’s real CHR1STOLOGY. 

The second volume of Bultmann’s Theology of the New Testament 11951. Eng. tr. 
1955) summarized his interpretation of John, which had been adumbrated in earlier 
essays and in several word studies prepared for Kittel's Theological Dictionary of the 
New Testament (1933-). and had received its full expression in the magisterial Meyer 
commentary <1941. Eng. tr. 1971). perhaps the greatest theological biblical commentary 
of the century. This gospel lent itself to Bultmann's existential interpretation more readily 
than Paul on account of antecedent similarities between John's INDIVIDUALISM, moral 
dualism, present ESCHATOLOGY, focus on revelation and faith, and Bultmann's own 
existentialist Lutheran theology. It is also arguable that Bultmann's view of New 
Testament theology as theological interpretation of New Testament texts is better 
articulated in a commentary or account of each literary text separately, than by all seven 
epistles of Paul being homogenized into a theology of the historical Paul behind the texts. 
Other New Testament writings were not regarded by Bultmann as truly theological. His 
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classic Theology of the New Testament is therefore defective in its failure to interpret 
these other writings (especially the Synoptic Gospels* theologically. They receive some 
consideration within tl>e walk's historical framework, which describes the development 
of early Christian drought, including both precanonical stages and some noncanonkal 
writings (Apostolic Fathers). This landmark "New Testament theology" thus remains a 
combination of the historical paradigm that still dominates New Testament scholarship 
and the more literary-theological paradigm (always informed by historical exegesis and 
context) suggested by his focus on the interpretation of key texts. 

In 1941 Bultmann also published a provocative article on "The New Testament and 
Mythology.” which unleashed tire "demythologi/ing" controversy of the 1940s and 1950s 
(see Kerygma ami .Myth. vols. I and 2. edited by H.-W.Bartsch. 1953. I%2). Motivated 
by an evangelistic concern to communicate the gospel, it nevertheless disturbed 
conservative church authorities and earned a shameful synodical condemnation. It was a 
matter of critical theological interpretation that Bultmann claimed had already been 
undertaken by the Johannine evangelist in rejecting the tradition’s mythological pictures 
of the future and interpreting early Christian eschatology existentially as "present 
eschatology.” He also thought he was applying in the epistemological realm the 
Reformers' pr inciple of justification by faith alone. To demand a belief in the incredible 
was to make faith into a "work.” Critics argued that important dimensions of the gospel, 
notably the cosmological, went away witltout leave in this reductionist interpretation, 
overdetemiined by a contemporary scientistic worldview. Tlse new religious studies of 
the 1960s were more positive about "myth” than a member of live CONFESSING 
CHURCH resisting Nazi ideology under the banner of a theology of the cross had been. 
A new generation of critical New Testament scholarship took up again the tasks of the 
history of religion school in which Bultmann was educated, hut showed less interest in 
the theological and philosophical problems that made the 1920s such an important period 
for German Protestant thought. Since his death Bultmann's hermeneutical heritage has 
accordingly been taken up by a more conservative theological selmlarship and by Roman 
Catholic scholars who have also recognized in him the towering theological figure in 
twentieth-century New Testament studies. 

See also Jesus. Lives of: Neo-Orthodoxy 
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BUNYAN, JOHN (1628-1688) 


English wriler and preacher. The author of Pilgrims;' Progress 11678. 1684). Bunyan was 
born in the parish of Elsiow in Bedfordshire in November 1628. educated locally, and 
served in tl>e civil war Parliamentarian army between 1644 and 1647. Following a deep 
spir itual crisis in the early 1650s. Bunyan was converted to an evangelical Christian faith 
and emerged as a leading preacher within the Particular Baptist church based in Bedford. 
He was imprisoned for his beliefs in 1660 and remained a prisoner for most of the time 
until his release in 1672. when he became a pastor in his church. Bunvan's intense 
activity as an author continued in the 1670s through tike production of tike first part of 
Pilgrim's Progress in 1678. and he developed as a nationally known Nonconformist 
leader. There is some evidence that toward tike end of his life. Bunyan supported 
collusion with the Catholic King James II in his attempts to secure religious toleration for 
England's non-Anglican Nonconformist and Catholic minorities. Bunyan died in lamdon 
on August 31. 1688. 


Bunyan's Development 

Bunyan was the son of a tinker or brazier. Thomas Bunyan (1603-1676) and his wife 
Margaret. mJe Bentley (1603-1644). Young Bunyan may have attended a school at 
Houghton Conquest. Bedfordshire, an establishment closely connected with live 
University of Cambridge and its strong Puritan influences. From the time he came to the 
age of military service (at sixteen; November 1644 until July 1647). Bunyan served in live 
Parliamentarian army fighting in live English civil war. his service being centered on the 
garrison at Newport Pagnell in Buckinghamshire. This period undoubtedly exposed 
Bunyan to the strongly Protestant currents circulating in the Parliamentarian forces. 
Following his discharge. Bunyan returned to Elstow. took up work as a tinker, and 
married in cither 1648 or 1649. His wife brought to their marriage the influences of a 
“godly" Puritan home background, along with Protestant devotional books that strongly 
influenced John Bunyan's spiritual development, including Arthur Dent's The Plante 
Mans Pash-way So Heaven (1601) and Lewis Bayly’s The Practice of Piety <prcl613). 
The couple had four children. His wife died in 1658 and Bunyan married again in 1659. 
With his second wife Elizabeth <d. 1692) Ike had three children. 

In the course of his first marriage. Bunyan underwent a protracted spiritual crisis and 
depression, the details of which he recounted with unflinching candor in his 
autobiography. Grave Abounding to she Chief of Somers (1666). This traumatic state was 
engendered by his failure to pursue righteousness. He underwent extreme despair and 
came to see himself, as he recalled in Grace Abounding, as one among those "poor 
creatures...that though not much guilt attended the Soul, yet they continually have a 
secret conclusion within them, that there is no hopes for them." Bunyan was gradually 
rescued from his agonized spiritual and psychological condition by a separate or 
"gathered’' church that met in Bedford under the ministry of John Gifford, which was a 
Particular Baptist Church. Bunyan also studied MARTIN l.l.THER'S (1483-1546) 
Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle so the Galatians, where he found live comforting 
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Protestant doctrine of the Reformation, that men and women were solely nude 
acceptable—"justified”—in God's eyes, not through their own efforts, good works, or 
obedience to God's law. hut by faith in Christ’s redeeming action. Bunyan felt he could 
be the sinner l>e recognized himself to be and yet not be condemned, because Christ had 
died for him. Therefore. Bunyan derived from Luther the notion of personal salvation 
grounded in Christ, which was also conveyed to him in the religious discourse he heard 
among the ntembeis of the Bedfoid church: "...they talked how God had visited their 
souls with his love in tire Lord Jesus.” Bunyan joined that church in about 1655. when he 
and his family moved from Elstow into Bedford, and he rapidly emerged as one of its 
leading preachers, evangelizing in Bedford and the villages of Bedfoidshire. His 
undoubted effectiveness as a preacher came from the authenticity of his testimony 
grounded in personal experience: Ire recalled that he "carried that fire in my own 
conscience that I perswaded them to [his hearers] to beware of....’’ 

The central core of his preaching iterated the essentials of the Protestant Reformation 
doctrine of salvation, "the Doctrine of Life by Christ, without Works.” However. Bunyan 
came to believe this vital doctrine was under threat from like new Quaker movement, 
which, he believed, stood for justification by means of good works and deeds of the law. 
In his first book. Some Gos/tel-Truihs Opened (1656). he insisted that men and women 
were "not profited by tire works of the law...salvation was...fully, and completely 
wrought out for poor sinners by tire man Christ Jesus." He continued to publish in 
defense of classic Protestant doctrines of salvation in works such as The Dm nine of the 
Low and Grace Unfolded (1659). 

By this time Bunyan had become known as the prominent religious radical who. in A 
Fen Sighs from Hell (1658). excoriated tire abuses of the wealthy and promised an 
apocalyptic revenge against them. In 1660. the year of the restoration of the monarchy 
and of tire CHURCH OF ENGLAND, he was taigeted for prosecution for refusing to 
abandon his worship in Bedford’s separate congregation and to conform to the national 
chureh. Bunyan provided an account of his arrest (at tire hands of the restored 
Bedfordshire royalist authorities, in October 1660). investigation, indictment, and 
incarceration (and attempts to circumvent it) in the manuscript A Relation of the 
Imprisonment of Mr. John Runyan, first published in 1765. He was specifically charged 
under an act of Parliament of 1593 forbidding attendance at woishiping meetings outside 
the established church, and was sentenced in 1661 despite a passionate appeal by his 
wife. However, his subsequent twelve-year imprisonment in Bed foul was a far less 
severe penalty than those provided for in tire 1593 statute—banishment and execution. 
Perhaps because of reluctance on the pan of the Bedfordshire authorities to make a 
martyr out of a popular preacher. Bunyan. jailed rather than exiled or hanged, was treated 
more kindly than the law required. 

That is not to say that his spell in prison was a pleasant prospect. He was agonizingly 
concerned about his family's welfare during his imprisonment, especially that of his blind 
daughter. Mary. There was. clearly, a need to justify his refusal to conform to the church 
that had resulted in his detention. Having already resumed in prison the writing career he 
had begun before his arrest. Bunyan published in 1662. from prison. / Will Pray with the 
Spirit, a defense of his Protestantism and his rejection of the Book of Common Prayer, 
which he described as "taken out of the Papistical! Mass-Book: being the Scraps and 
Fragments of the devices of some Popes, some Friby King Charles II in May of that year. 
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Bunyan look up the pastorate of ihe church in Bedfordshire openly uis.... ‘ Released from 
prison under a pardon issued and threw himself imo the missionary and administrative 
work of his church. He also delivered an authoritative rendition of Protestant doctrine. A 
Confession of My Fnilh. am/ a Reason of My Practice in Worship < 16721, in which he set 
out the Reformation teaching that the righteousness of Christ was credited to the sinner as 
an outer garment, but was received by tire faith implanted by the Almighty in the elect. 


Bunyan's Idler Career 

In the 1670s Bunyan dealt with issues of particular con cern to his church. In 1673 his 
Differences in Judgment About Water-Baptism. No Bar to Communion argued that 
believer's baptism should not be a source of discord in tire church. While in the 1673 
work A Defence if I he Doctrine of Justification, by Faith in Jesus Christ. Bunyan again 
upheld fundamental Protestant doctrines of salvation, in the 1674 book Peaceable 
Principles and True, he focused on the more internal issue of baptism that divided the 
Baptist churches. He returned to Protestant dogmatics, on an elementary explanatory 
level, in his 1675 Instruction for the Ignorant, which contains classic Reformation 
formulations. This work can be seen, alongside Sated by Grace and The Strait Gate, as 
preceding Bunyan's best-known work. Pilgrim's Progress (in two parts. 1678. 1684). as 
a literary popularization of Protestantism. 

Indeed, working through allegory. Pilgrim's Progress was a supreme achievement in 
providing a popular understanding of Protestant doctrine. This is rendered negatively and 
satirically as well as positively, for among the allegorical types in the Pilgrim s Progress. 
part I. is the derisory figure of the giant pope, 'grown...crazy and stiff in his joynts." 
Here, in the year 1678. when Protestant England was terrified with allegations of a popish 
plot against the nation's religion, freedom, and laws. Bunyan delivered a comic version 
of a Reformation overview of history according to which the demise of the papacy was. 
literally, only a matter of time. Pilgrim's Progress also provided Bunyan with a further 
avenue for proclaiming the central doctrines of the Protestant Reformation concerning the 
means of salvation. 

During the decade of the 1670s. when Bunyan’s volume of published work and 
leadership in his church expanded, he also faced serious personal problems. First, he was 
the target of allegations of impropriety with a young woman. Agnes Beaumont. Tlscn tl>e 
Bedfordshire magistrates arrested him in 1675 under an Anglican clerical initiative, and 
he spent six months in jail. The Popish Plot of 1678 fed demands, mounted by live newly 
formed pro-Noneonformist and anti-Caiholie Whig party, for the exclusion from the 
succession to Charles II. of the king's Catholic brother. Janes. Duke of York (later King 
Janes lit. In that political crisis Bunyan almost certainly sympathized with Whig politics, 
living, as le did. in a Whig-dominated borough and county. Nevertheless. Bunyan's 
politics were far from extreme, for le preserved a strong English Protestant sense of the 
rmpottance of the crown for the realization of an apocalyptic anti-papal vision. In a work 
of the early !680>. Of Antichrist, and His Rulne, Bunyan urged his readers to "let the 
King have verily a place in your Hearts, and with Heart and Mouth give God Thanks for 
him..." 
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This same period of the early 1680s was oik of phenomenal authorial productivity for 
Bunyan. In The Life and Death of Mr Hodman (1680) he presented a vivid extended 
sermon, in protonovel form, on the implications for an archetypal moral reprobate of the 
Protestant doctrines of predestination, arising from the datum of justification by faith. In 
The Holy War. Bunyan provided a complex extended metaphor of Protestantism’s 
insistence on God s free grace and pardon. The second part of Pilgrim's Progress <16841 
reiterated tlse theme, set out in the first installment, of the Christian's journey into eternal 
life, though with a stronger appreciation of feminine themes. Bunyan was now at the 
height of Ins powers and fame as an author. Sixteen of his works were published during 
the 1680s. In Seasonable Counsel (1684) Ise advised his fellow Nonconformists to adopt 
a patient stance during a renewed period of persecution. He reaffirmed tike Protestant 
doctrine of Christ's all-sufficing work as redeemer in The Advocateship of Jesus Christ 
<1688) and. in the same year, dealt fuither with Christ's redeeming work in Coo,! News 
for the Vilest of Men. in 1687 Ike was repotted to be at one with those Protestant 
Nonconformists who supported the attempts of the Catholic King James II to give civil 
rights to that community and to the English Catholics by repealing discriminatoiy laws. 
Bunyan was an active minister of his church and died of a sudden illness he contracted in 
the course of his pastoral work. His wife Elizabeth survived him along with five of his 
children; he is buried in London's major Nonconformist cemetery. Bunhill Fields. John 
Bunyan stands out as tike most effective popularizer of Protestant dogmatics in the 
English language. 
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BURIAL TRADITIONS 


See Funeraiy Rues 


BURNED-OVER DISTRICT 


The lerm "Bumed-Over District” has been used 10 characterize the religious practices of 
western New Yoik State from 1800 to 1850. Successive waves of REVIVALS, religious 
“ultraism." and new religious movements have been likened to the wildfires that 
periodically swept portions of the primeval forests sunounding early settlers. The 
religious uniqueness of the area is said to be demonstrated by the frequency of its 
revivals, by the number of religious innovators who were natives of. or resident in. the 
area <especially CHARLES GRAND1SON FINNEY and JOSEPH SMITH), by the 
unusually high level of support enjoyed by social reform movements (including 
TEMPERANCE and antislaveiy). and by the fact that several new religious movements 
(such as MORMON1SM. Oneida perfectionism, and the adventism of WILLIAM 
MILLER) either originated or found a congenial home there. 

The intensity of religious expression in western New York in the first half of the 
nineteenth centuiy is indisputable. What is less certain is that such expression was 
unique. Recent scholarship has suggested that there was a band of "burned-over districts" 
stretching from western New England through western New York and northern Ohio to 
Michigan and beyond—even as far as Utah. Yankee origins and latter-day variations of 
PURITANISM connected these fai-llung regions. Further study of the Yankee/Puritan 
culture of these places should continue to yield valuable insights into the history of 
American Protestantism. 

See also Slavery. Abolition of 
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BUSHNELL, HORACE (1802-1876) 


American theologian. Bom in Bantam. Connecticut, in 1802. Bushnell was minister of 
Noith Congregational Church. Hartford. Connecticut, from 1833 to 1859. He continued 
to preach, lecture, and write until his death in 1876. From 1849 to 1854. Bushnell'* 
critics among Congregational clergy in Connecticut sought to try him for HERESY, 
largely because of two books. God in Christ (1849) and Christ in Theology (18511. His 
views expressed in these books and others marked an abrupt change from the 
CALVINISM of JONATHAN EDWARDS and his successors that had dominated 
Trinitarian New England for a century. 

Bushnell opposed the literalistic interpretations of and prosaic reasonings from biblical 
texts practiced by his peers and emphasized the pervasive presence of symbol, image, 
analogy, parable, and story in the Bible. He developed a theory of language in which the 
role of metaphor was given a fundamental place and used this theory as a theological 
method. Bushnell's most famous book. Christum Nurture, appeared in its final form in 
1861. Here he countered the view, prevalent in his time, that every true Christian must 
experience a sudden radical CONVERSION experience. He argued that conversion could 
take place over a long period of nurture by and within the Christian community. 

Bushnell was influenced by such Euiopean thinkers as SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE tan interpreter of IMMANUEL KANTi and FRIEDRICH 
SCHLEIERMACHER. He contributed powerfully to the emergence of a new liberalism 
among Protestant theologians in the United States. 
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BUTLER, JOSEPH (1692-1752) 


English bishop and apologist. Butler was born on May 18. 1692 in Wantage. Berkshire. 
ENGLAND. His father, a local linen-draper and devout Presbyterian, expected Joseph to 
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pursue a ministry in lhai church. Builei was educated under Rev. Philip Barron, master of 
ihe grammar school at Wantage, befote being sent to dissenting academies in Gloucester 
and then Tewkesbury. At the academy in Tewkesbury Butler formed a profound and 
lasting friendship with Thomas Seeker (eventually archbishop of Canterbury), and began 
questioning his allegiance to the precepts of PRESBYTERIANISM. After considerable 
anguish. Butler joined the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By this time Ire had begun reading 
widely and was especially captivated by Samuel Clarke’s treatise. Demonstration of the 
Being and Attributes of God. At tire age of twenty-two. Butler initiated a correspondence 
with Clarke concerning proofs of God’s unity. Clarke regarded his exchange with the 
precocious Butler as significant enough to append to subsequent editions of his work. 

At'ter taking his degree from Oriel College. Oxford in 1718 Butler was ordained 
deacon and priest and was appointed preaeher at tire Chapel of the Rolls, where he 
remained until he was thirty-four. In this office Butler delivered his influential Fifteen 
Sermons (1726). including a celebrated discourse on human nature—emphasizing 
practical aspects of Christian life. Butler subsequently served nearly ten years in virtual 
seclusion as a parish priest in Stanhope before being appointed in 1736 as head chaplain 
to Queen Caroline, wife of King George II. In tire same year he also published his most 
important philosophical work. Analogy of Religion. Natural and Revealed, to the 
Constitution and Nature. After the queen's death in 1737 Butler accepted the position of 
bishop of Bristol. After a short return to royal service in 1746. and his subsequent refusal 
to accept appointment as Archbishop of Canterbury . Butler finally accepted the bishopric 
of Durham in 1750. where he died two years later. 

Butler is esteemed as among the foremost British moral philosophers. His 
characteristically melancholic temperament was shaped in part by what he believed was 
the irredeemably irreligious condition of his age. Resolutely distrustful of "enthusiasm." 
Butler was singularly unmoved by live methods of Evangelical Revivalism as a means of 
addressing contemporary com-plaeence, so much so that he implored JOHN WESLEY to 
desist from preaching in his diocese. Butler's most important theological treatise. 
Analogy of Religion. Natural and Revealed, can be understood only within live context of 
the crucial theological debate then raging between adherents to Natural religion, on the 
one hand, and to Revealed religion on the other. His work constitutes a robust defence of 
Revealed Religion against Deist attaek. which argued that God can be known only 
through the rational study of NATURE rather than through supernatural conviction. 

Beginning with the contention that nothing can be known completely through 
experience. Butler sought to demonstrate that the seemingly separate spheres of analyzing 
Nature and analyzing Religion were in fact analogous, and that the inexplicabilities and 
obscurities that one meets with in examining Nature one may reasonably expect to find 
likewise in the scheme of Religion. If difficulties are thus admitted by Deists in live 
course of their contemplation of the constitution of Nature—whose author they accept to 
be God—then. Butler argued, the existence of comparable difficulties and conundrums in 
the sphere of religion cannot constitute a fair objection against its truth and divine origin. 
In the light of the inherent limitations on what human beings can know. Butler insisted 
that adherence either to Natural or to Revealed religion relies not on evidence, but only 
on ‘‘probability’’ because, as he put it. ’’we cannot have a thorough knowledge of any part 
without knowing the whole.’’ and "to us probability is live very guide of life"—a line of 
argument that had a tremendous impact on DAVID HUME. Having situated probability 
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at the center of both reason and belief. Butler endeavors to justify an acceptance of such 
doctrines as a future state and the imnionality of the soul. Although the Scottish 
philosopher James Mill would later allege that Butler's argument "furnished...one of the 
most terrible persuasives to atheism ever produced." it is also said that so formidable was 
Butler's rebuke to Deist refutations of Revealed Religion that no compelling answer to 
his Analogy has ever been offered. 

Although Butler's contribution to the Deist controversy was crucial, his greatest 
legacy is his enduring influence on Christian ethics. Although he is at pains throughout 
his treatise to explain why. philosophically, it is illogical to dismiss as incredible the 
supernatural over the natural, his real interest is in practical, not speculative, observance. 
Butler believed that the moral nature of man. his conduct throughout life, is that on 
account of which alone an inquiry into religion is meaningful. The fullest surviving 
account of his ETHICS is to be found in the fifteen sermons delivered at the Chapel of 
the Rolls culminating in 1726. Like other eighteenth-century thinkers. Butler sought to 
answer THOMAS HOBBES'S contention that human nature was motivated primarily by 
self-interestedness. Aligning himself with the moral position of the Third Earl of 
Shaftesbuiy. Butler rejected such basic human egotism, and like Ralph Cudworth before 
him. sought more dignified footing for human ethics. He conceived of human nature as 
composed of aspects, with appetites, affections, and passions constituting one group, and 
the principles of self-love, benevolence, and conscience constituting another. Butler's 
ethical speculation consists in analyzing the interrelation of these parts, and concludes 
that "our nature, i.e. constitution, is adapted to virtue, as from the idea of a watch it 
appears that its nature, i.e. constitution or system, is adapted to measure time." Butler's 
writings had a fomiative influence on Cardinal JOHN HENRY NEWMAN’S thought and 
it has been said that nothing superior in value to Butler's sermons has l«een added to 
ethical science during the interval between Aristotle and IMMANUEL KANT. 

See alio Deism; Evangelicalism; Revivals 
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BUTLER, JOSEPHINE ELIZABETH 
(1828-1906) 


Biiiish feminist and campaigner for the civil rights of prostitutes. Life-long member of 
the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Josephine Butler was of such devout Evangelical piety 
that her name appears in the Anglican Calendar of Saints on December 30. the 
anniversary of her death. Bom on April 13. 1828. in Millfield. Northumberland, 
Josephine was the seventh of nine surviving children of John Grey and his wife Hannah 
An nett. Tl»e Greys were members of the Church of England, almost certainly of live 
Evangelical wing (see EVANGELICALISM), and strong supporters of the antislavery 
campaign (see SLAVERY. SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). Their children learned early 
about the honors of slavery and were familiar with contemporary social issues, although 
in other respects Josephine s education was sporadic. Her childhood home in Dilston. 
Northumberland, was extremely happy and the siblings remained close, even when 
marriage took them abroad. 

In 1852 Josephine married George Butler and moved to Oxford, where l>e held the 
post of public examiner. While living in Oxford, the Butlers "rescued" the first of many 
prostitutes to be housed and individually cared for by them (see PROSTITUTION). 
Three sons were born and then a daughter. Eva. who was tragically killed in 1864. at the 
age of five, in a fall from the first Boor landing of their Cheltenham home. In 1866. while 
still grieving, they moved to Liverpool, where Josephine began a ministry among the 
imprisoned women of the' Bridewell" in Liverpool Workhouse to "find some pain keener 
than my own." 

In 1866 she became President of the North of England Council for live Higher 
Education of Women, hut in 1869 her commitment to this cause was displaced by the 
demands of the campaign to repeal the Contagious Diseases Acts. These Acts of 1864. 
1866. and 1869 allowed the police to detain any woman suspected of prostitution in 
fourteen naval and military towns, to examine her for venereal disease on pain of 
imprisonment if she refused, and to detain her in a certified hospital if found to be 
diseased. This infringement of the civil rights of women (any woman might legally be 
detained under the Act) was regarded by Josephine Butler as a shocking example of the 
double standard. She agreed to become the Secretary of the Ladies National Association 
for repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acls. even though she anticipated live cost to her 
family life, her health, and even to her social status because convention decreed that it 
was unacceptable for a respectable woman to speak publicly on such a taboo subject. She 
began a courageous campaign of pamphlet and letter-writing. Parliamentary lobbying, 
petition gathering, and nationwide speaking, which lasted until 1886. Although she had a 
devoted group of followers, notably among radical Nonconformists (see 
NONCONFORMITY), the campaign aroused hostility to live extent of putting her in 
physical danger at times. She spoke to audiences of working men. exhorting them to 
reject the Acts, and was live only woman to give evidence before a Royal Commission in 
1871. Members of Parliament were exceptionally slow to commit themselves in support 
of her arguments, even PritiK Minister William E-Gladstone proving equivocal, but in 
1886 the Acts were finally repealed, attributed particularly to the Parliamentary efforts of 
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James Stansfeld MP. Personal Reminiscences of a Great Crusade (1896) is Josephine 
Bullet's account of the campaign. 

The treatment of poor women and piostitutcs on tl>c European continent, especially in 
Paris. Geneva, and Brussels, became an abiding concern from 1874 onward, and she 
traveled there regularly, demanding to inspect state brothels and challenging the activities 
of the police charged with regulatory authority. The British and Continental Federation 
for live Abolition of Government Regulation of Prostitution was formed in 1875. with 
Butler as joint secretary. This campaign had some success, including the exposure of the 
traffic in young girls front England to Belgium (1880). 

In 1885 Butler became involved in W.T.Stcad's hard-hitting campaign against child 
prostitution in London, conducted through his newspaper, tlte Pall Mall Gazette. 
Sensational headlines in the course of this campaign ensured that the facts of child 
prostitution became public knowledge, as Butler and Stead had intended. 

Her campaigns for "purity'' began in the early 1870s and included speeches to 
audiences of young men about the dangers and disadvantages of uncontrolled sexuality. 
In 1886 she joined the newly formed National Vigilance Association for the Repression 
of Criminal Vice and Immorality, but soon found that its methods, repressive action 
against "immoral” individuals, clashed with her own favored approach of inculcating 
personal morality. She spoke of “the necessity of purity of life in all who would join us” 
(Sursum Corda. 18711. 

Josephine Butler’s religion has been inadequately defined until the recent discovery of 
a spiritual diary that, according to Helen Mathers, contains convincing evidence of 
Evangelical conviction. David Bebbington. in Evangelicalism in Modem Britain: a 
History from the 1730s to the 1980s (1989). identifies four defining characteristics: 
Bihlicism. Cruciccntrism. Activism, and Conversionism. All are readily apparent in her 
w ritings, both published and unpublished, and the Spiritual Diary provides evidence of a 
deep commitment to personal prayer and Bible study. No man or woman, she argued, 
could move her front truths learned directly from God. Her conviction of her right as a 
woman to stand up for her beliefs made her theology explicitly feminist (see FEMINIST 
THEOLOGY). It is most clearly slated in Iter Introduction to Woman's Work and 
Woman's Culture (1869). which contains a radical account of the attitudes of both Jesus 
and St. Paul toward w omen and highlights the role of Mary Magdalene, a witness of the 
Resurrection. 

She sought models of the Christian woman she hoped to be and found her greatest 
example in a fourteenth-century Italian Catholic saint. Catharine of Siena. Her 1878 
biography of Catharine depicts a woman who was. like herself, both a practical reformer 
and a contemplative mystic, called by God to be a leader of both men and women. 

Butler believed herself to be called to undertake a mission to destroy the sin of 
regulated prostitution and even tlte institution of prostitution itself. She proclaimed her 
right, as a woman, to preach and teach her beliefs openly, quoting the prophet Joel "your 
sons and your daughters will prophesy.” In these respects she was a radical, anticipating 
the Christian feminism of the twentieth century, in others she was a true Victorian, 
campaigning with the zeal of a Wilberforee against the sin of "white slavery” (sec 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE). Butler died on December 30. 1906. at the home of her son 
George in Northumberland and is buried at Kirknewton. 
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BUTTERFIELD, HERBERT (1900-1979) 


English historian and religious ihmkci. Bom October 7. 1900. ai Oxenhope. Yorkshire. 
Butterfield was a lifelong Methodist and sometime lay preacher. For sixty years he was a 
member of Petcrhouse. Cambridge, and served in Cambridge University as a lecturer 
<1929). then professor of modem history (1944). and finally Regius professor of modem 
history 11963> until he retired (I968>. He died at Sawston. Cambridgeshire July 20. 1979. 

Butterfield was. arguably, the most influential Protestant historian in the English 
language in the twentieth century. His influence derived not from any particular woik of 
Protestant church history, but from the historical and religious ideas he developed within 
his general historical studies and that others adopted for their own studies in many fields. 
It gradually betaine clear that his insights were dependent on his Methodist spirituality 
and his practice of DISSENT from the reigning powers and orthodoxies in any field. 

His fame rested on a modest book. Whig Interpretation of History' (1931). in which he 
exposed tire fallacy of reading history backwards from something desirable in the present 
to something desirable in the past, and then draw ing a straight line of causation forward 
again from the earlier to the later. The products of such thinking came to be called "Whig 
history." Among his examples of the fallacy was the tradition of crediting the 
REFORMATION and PROTESTANT WHIGS for religious liberty in England. By 
contrast he explained the relative libeity experienced in contemporary England as an 
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unintended consequence of continuously complex and changing interactions among 
people, including Catholics. Anglicans, and Nonconformists, involving economic, 
political, social, and religious factors over a long period of time. 

His writings dealt with a wide tange of topics, including the history of historiography: 
British. French, and German history, the history of Christianity: diplomatic history: the 
history of science: general European history: theological reflection; and biography. His 
book Christianity and History <19491 reached a wide public with his reading of a 
Christian view of history shaped by his Methodist convictions. In Origins of Modern 
Science. 1300-1X00 11949i he helped define the history of science as a field of study 
while showing the significance of Protestant and Catholic beliefs about God and the 
world for the new science that emerged in the early modem period. 

See also Anglicanism; Nonconformity: Orthodoxy 
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BUXTEHUDE, DIETRICH (c. 1637-1707) 


Lutheran musician. Tl>e specifics of Buxtehude’s birth arc unknown: apparently he 
considered himself a native of DENMARK. Probably trained musically by his father 
Johannes <c. 1601-1674). Buxtehude became organist at his father’s former post in 
Helsingborg’s St. Maria Kyrka in 1657-1658. and then in 1660 took a position with the 
German-speaking Marienkirche in Helsingot (both cities were under Danish control). In 
April 1668 lie succeeded Fran/. Tunder as organist for live Marienkirche at LUbeck in 
northern GERMANY, a position, along with that of Werkmeister. lie lie Id until his death. 
While at IXIbeck Buxtehude was visited by other musicians, most notably GEORGE 
FRIDERIC HANDEL and JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. Buxtehude died May 9. 
1707. 

As requited for L0 beck's Lutheran LITURGY. Buxtehude accompanied the choir and 
provided preludes, solo verses, and interludes for congregational hymn singing at 
Saturday and Sunday Vespers and at the principal morning service (Haupt-Prcdigt) on 
Sundays and festal days. Among his surviving keyboard works are numerous settings of 
Lutheran chorales that show his distinct employment of rhetorical device and 
counterpoint. Buxtehude set music for other parts of the service using liturgical and 
nonliturgical texts in Latin or German, and engaging musical instruments in addition to or 
in lieu of the organ. Othei compositions exist for weddings and funerals and for 
extraliturgical occasions. Among the latter are the Abendmusiken (evening concerts). 
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dramatic sacred "oratorios" performed on the last two Sundays of Trinicy and the Iasi 
three Sundays of Advent. 

With his innovative use of soloists, ensembles, and instiumentalists. Buxtehude 
redefined the prose-text concerto and poetry-text aria. He occasionally combined the two 
in a new composite form later labeled the 'cantata.” Besides the Vulgate and MARTIN 
LUTHER'S Bible. Buxtehude drew for texts upon Latin mystical prose and Geiman 
strophic poetry. Although he borrowed substantially from the devotional poetry of 
Lutheran PIETISM, his Italianate style and settings of Latin texts placed him at odds with 
Pietism's liturgical reform. 
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CADBURY, GEORGE (1839-1922) 


English businessman. George Cadbury was bom on September 19. 1839. to a family 
whose ancestors had belonged to the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS for several generations. 
These Friends, or Quakers, prized hard work, self-discipline, social egalitarianism, and 
CHARITY, and Cadbury assiduously applied these values to his business. 

In 1861. George and his brother Richard inherited a struggling family coffee and tea 
business that they would, by tl>e turn of the century, transform into a paragon of Christian 
welfare capitalism. First, they abandoned coffee and tea for cocoa and chocolate, 
products considered socially useful because they could be partaken in lieu of alcohol. 
Then, in 1878. they decided to move their factory from tire family’s hometown of 
Birmingham. ENGLAND, to a bucolic site four miles outside the city. These decisions 
enabled the company and its workers to thrive, despite a depressed business climate, and 
reflected tire Cadbury family’s religious values. 

The company offered generous pay and benefits. Cadbury promoted clean living by 
building an idyllic town around the factory, complete with cottages, gardens, and parks— 
but no pub. He extended decisionmaking power to his employees through a series of 
committees. When a female employee married, he sent her off with a BIBLE, a flower, 
and a small sum. (He did not believe that married women should work.) In his spare time. 
Cadbury taught reading and religion in the slums of Birmingham. 

Cadbury received occasional criticism for his PACIFISM, his paternalistic treatment 
of employees, and for buying cocoa from countries where workers suffered abuse. 
Overall, though, he enjoyed great respect. After his death on October 24. 1922. mote than 
16.000 people attended his memorial service. 
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CALIXT, GEORG (ORIGINAL 
SURNAME CALLISEN) (1587-1656) 


German theologian. This embattled scholar of controversial THEOLOGY was born on 
December 14. 1587. in Medelby, GERMANY, near Flensburg. and died on March 19. 
1656. in Helmstedt. His initial schooling came from his father, who had been a student of 
PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. Calixt's further studies in Helmstedt (after 1603). the 
center of late German Humanism, as well as his travels to the NETHERLANDS. 
ENGLAND, and Paris, profoundly influenced his moderate Lutheran humanism. 

In 1614 Calixt became professor of controversial theology in Helmstedt. He 
emphasized like notion in no way new at the time, that the proclamation of DOCTRINE 
during the first five centuries of the Christian church could serve as the measure for the 
church of his tin*- and could be turned polemically against Roman Catholicism. 
However, the honors of the Thirty Years War. with its psychological devastation and 
physical destruction, prompted Calixt to reinterpret this notion with irony. He came to 
believ e that despite many theologic al differences, all Cluistian chut elves recognized some 
essential truths, and that these were expressed in the first five centuiies of Christianity in 
interpretations to which all Christians are bound. In this way of thinking tcomensus 
quinquesiutulariit, a concept not coined by Calixt. but one he adopted in 1648 from 
Johann Georg Dorsche. his opponent in Strasbourg, both reason and love were to compel 
a consensus within the CHURCH. 

Catholics did not react when Calixt vigorously advocated this position, which did. 
however, provoke growing distrust from the strict Lutheran ORTHODOXY. He was 
attacked as a "rationalist." because he emphasized reason by downplaying the verbal 
inspiration of the BIBLE and by rejecting both the Lutheran doctrine of ubiquity and the 
distinction between theology and FAITH. In addition. Ottltodox Lutherans objected that 
limiting oneself to live teachings of the apostles dismissed live central importance of the 
doctrine of JUSTIFICATION and w ith it Maitin Luther's confessional writings. 

Attacks against Calixt became even more severe with the efforts of Elector Friedrich 
Wilhelm of Brandenburg, the most powerful of the Geiman electoral princes, who 
wanted Lutherans and Reformed within his tenitoiy to reconcile on live basis of the 
distinction between fundamental and nonfundamental articles of faith. At the colloquy of 
Turin in 1645. Lutherans distanced themselves from Calixt. When Calixt offered counsel 
to the Reformed a full controversy bioke out. Calixt was considered a "synerctist" and 
"adulterator of religion." During the syncretist dispute that erupted in 1648. all German 
Lutherans opposed Calixt and Helmstedt theology. What resulted was a nairow. 
particularist understanding of live Lutheran church. 

See also Lutheranism: Catholicism. Protestant Reactions 
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CALVERT FAMILY 


The Calved Family was a prominent Catholic household of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century ENGLAND and Maryland. George Calved (1580-16321. the first baron of 
Baltimore, served as a knight in tl>e court of King James I until he convened from 
ANGLICANISM to Roman Catholicism in 1625. Janws I. amid controversy over the 
CONVERSION, continued to suppod George by granting him a charier to start a colony 
in Nodh America. When George died in 1632. the charter transferred to his son Cecil 
Calvert (1605-1675). the second Lord Baltimore. Cecil stayed in England to secure the 
prosperity of colonization, whereas his younger brother Leonard Calved (1606-1647) led 
the Protestant and Catholic colonists to Maryland in 1634. Maryland was the first English 
colony founded by Catholics in the New World. However, because live number of 
Protestant colonists outnumbered Catholics. Governor Leonard Calved signed into law 
the "Act Concerning Religion" (1649) to guarantee the religious TOLERATION of all 
Christian churches subscribing to a belief in the Trinity. 

Leonard ruled under the "Mary land Model" of religious toleration until a group of 
Protestant Virginians invaded the capital St. Mary’s City in 1645. Charles Calved (1637- 
1715). the third Lord Baltimore, tried to prevent the ascendancy of Protestant politicians, 
only to Ire overthrown by supporters of the GLORIOUS REVOLUTION in 1689. 
Afterward the Crown withdrew the proprietorship from the Calvert Family until Benedict 
Leonard Calvert (1679-1715) converted to the CHURCH OF ENGLAND in 1713. 
Charles Calved (1699-1751) and Frederick Calvert (1731-1771). the last two lords of 
Baltimore, saw their proprietary influence gradually diminish in live face of a 
strengthening Protestant legislature. 

See also Roman Catholicism. Protestant Reactions 
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CALVIN, JOHN (1509-1564) 


Protestant reformer and theologian. John Calvin was the most prominent spokesperson 
for the Reformed variety of sixteenth-century Protestantism, as distinguished from the 
variety led by MARTIN LUTHER < 1483-15-16). 
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Background 

Calvin was bom in Noyon. France. July 10. 1509. lire son of a notary who w orked for the 
local bishop. As a boy he was awarded a benefice to make possible his education for the 
priesthood. He went to Paris in 1523. where Ire studied first at the College de la Marche 
and then at the College Montaigu. famous for the rigor of its training in the classical 
humanities. When Ire finished that relatively elementary course, however, his father 
directed him to go on to study law. and he dutifully moved on to Orleans, where he 
completed requirements for a degree in law. w ith a brief petiod of legal study in Bourges 
as well. He then returned to Paris and began advanced study in the classical humanities, 
primarily with French scholar Guillaume Bud£ (1467-1540: an adviser and librarian to 
King Francis I; 1494-1547). who was a great authority on tire Greek versions of Roman 
law. Calvin soon published a commentary on Seneca's De clemeitna. which was a typical 
exercise in Renaissance humanistic scholarship, closely examining the text of this 
classical essay, lingering over details in Seneca's use of rhetoric and pointing out details 
in its composition that had been overlooked by tire great Erasmus. 

During these years Calvin became interested in Protestantism and became active in a 
circle of Frenchmen who shared this interest, including Nicolas Cop. rector of the 
University of Paris, who created a sensation with his inauguial address in 1533 endorsing 
a Protestant approach to Christianity. That was followed in 1534 by the "affair of the 
placards." in which posters attacking tire Roman Catholic Mass, with considerable 
virulence, were distributed all over France, provoking a major crackdown by tbe 
government on all Protestants. This led Calvin to abandon his benefice and leave the 
country, moving to the Protestant city of Basel and plunging into the systematic study of 
theology, apparently for the first time. There he voraciously read the writings of 
Protestant Reformers, most notably Luther, and the writings of the church fathers, most 
notably Augustine. The end result was the publication, in 1536. of a first Latin edition of 
the INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, a general summary of the entire 
Protestant theological position, basically an expansion of Luther’s catechisms. Calvin 
spent much of the rest of his career enlarging and revising this book, translating it hack 
and forth into French and I-atin. It became one of the most important single summaries of 
Protestant theology. 

Calvin then made quick trips to Italy, where he visited the court of the Duchess of 
Ferrara. Rende de France (daughter of a former king of France), who had a great interest 
in Protestantism, and to France, where he helped settle his parents' estate. On his way 
back toward GERMANY. Calvin stopped in Geneva, a city that had just revolted against 
the rule of its princebishop and his ally, the Duke of Savoy, and had declared its 
independence and its adoption of the Reformation. Geneva had been assisted in this 
revolution by the Swiss Protestant republic of Bern, liven committed to Zwinglian 
Protestantism. Bern had sent William Farel to Geneva to lead tlve campaign to make that 
city Protestant. Farel visited Calvin in his lodgings and insisted that Calvin remain help in 
the work of reforming the local church. Calvin hesitated but finally agreed and was 
appointed a public lecturer in religion September 5. 1536. For live next two years Calvin 
assisted Farel in the work of creating a truly Reformed Church. Their efforts irritated the 
bourgeois ruling the city, however, and both were thrown out on short notice in I53S. 
Farel moved to Neuchatel. where he spent the rest of his life superintending its Refoimed 
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Church. Calvin moved to Strasbourg. where he became minister of live Chuieh of French 
Protestant refugees. There he became well acquainted with MARTIN BUCER 11491- 
1551) and other local religious leaders. He had a chance to see how Strasbourg had 
organized its Reformed Church and to experiment in ways of organizing the community 
of Frenchmen them. He also attended a number of interconfessional conferences in 
various pans of Germany and met other Protestant leaders, most notably PHU.1PE 
MELANCHTHON < 1497-1560). 


Geneva 

Meanwhile Geneva had been drifting without wellqualified clerical leadership, subjected 
to pressures to return to Catholicism. Mast notably Jacopo Sadoleto. tl>e reforming 
Catholic bishop of Carpentras. had written a public letter to the Genevans begging them 
to return to the bosom of live Holy Mother Church. Genevan political leaders asked 
Calvin to publish a considered reply to Sadoleto’s letter, and it because one of the best 
early summaries of his entire doctrinal position. These leaders then asked Calvin, alone, 
to return to Geneva and take over responsibility for creation of a tiuly Reformed Church 
in tlseir city. In 1541 Calvin did return to Geneva, now accompanied by a new wife (who 
soon died), and remained in that city for the rest of his life. 

One of Calvin's first responsibilities was to write sets of laws for the new republic. He 
first drafted the Ecclesiastical Oidinances. which created a kind of constitution for the 
Reformed Church. These were adopted by live city government, with only a few minor 
amendments, late in 1541. Calvin also helped draft, as a member of a small committee, a 
set of ordinances on offices and officers, which created a kind of constitution for the 
state. They were also adopted by tl»e city government, with some more substantial 
amendments, in 1543. Both 'constitutions" committed Geneva to collective leadership, 
resisting the notion common at that time that the most efficient government was the type 
that vested supreme power in one individual. 

Calvin's Ecclesiastical Oidinances created four ordeis of ministiy for the Refomied 
Church. Hie first order was of pastors, whose job it was to proclaim the Word of God by 
preaching and to administer the two remaining sacraments of communion and baptism. 
The second order was of doctors, who studied the Holy Scriptures and who instructed 
others in their content and meaning. Both pastois and doctors were full-time employees 
of the city of Geneva. The third order was of elders, who helped the pastors in 
maintaining Christian discipline. The fourth order was of deacons, who administered 
charity. Most of the elders and deacons were laymen who worked in these capacities on 
only a part-time basis. One deacon, however, did become a full-time city employee. He 
became live director of the General Hospital, live main center for charitable activity in 
Geneva, and lived with his wife in its building. In later years, when the city became 
flooded with refugees with their own special needs, additional deacons were selected 
from among refugees of wealth and prominence, who then helped take care of their less 
fortunate fellows. 

The pastois and doctors met once a week in a body called live Company. Calvin 
became its moderator, presiding over its meetings and presenting its recommendations to 
the councils that actually ruled the city. The eldeis and pastors met once a week in a body 
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called the Consistory, charged with examining local residents suspected of misbelief or 
misbehavior. Its presiding officer was one of the four syndics chosen every year as 
supreme magistrates of the republic. Calvin attended its meetings regularly, and was 
often called to administer the "remonstrances’' or public scoldings that ended most of its 
cases. 

The deacons also met once a week to act on requests for assistance and to regulate the 
General Hospital. Calvin did not take an active role in their activities, but he did take an 
active role later in the group of deacons created from among French refugees to supervise 
the granting of welfare to their indigent countrymen. 

Calvin served as both a pastor and a doctor. He gave formal talks almost every day cm 
the Holy Scriptures, either sermons in French intended for tire general population or 
lectures in Latin intended primarily for students. He used the mnlvod of leitiu conilnuo in 
his speaking, choosing one book of the Bible and going through it verse by verse, 
pericope by pericope. often taking the better pan of a year to complete the analysis of it. 
He spoke on books of the New Testament and the Psalms cm Sundays, interrupting his 
lecilo eoniimto method cm special feast days such as Christinas and Easter, with sermons 
based on biblical texts of relevance to the events in the life of Christ those days 
commemorate. He spoke on books of the Old Testament on weekday's and delivered his 
talks from memory without prepaied texts. The city soon hired secretaries to copy them 
down verbatim, many of these copies survive, although a few of them have disappeared. 
Some of them were prepared for publication during Calvin's own lifetime, but others 
were never published and were not edited until the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. 
Over the course of his career. Calvin prepared commentaries on almost every book of the 
Bible. The one most obvious omission was the book of Revelations in the New 
Testament. Calvin found it obscure and deliberately decided not to comment on it. 

Calvin also helped institute and regularly attended public "congregations." or adult 
Bible classes. One or another of the pastors would present a commentary on a pericope 
drawn from Holy Scripture, and laymen would be invited to ask questions and present 
their own views of the passage. It was at one of these congregations in 1551 that Jerome 
Boisee attacked Calvin's view of predestination, provoking an enormous uproar and a 
trial ending in Bolsec’s expulsion from the city. 

Through much of his career. Calvin was the only public lecturer charged with 
instructing Genevans land a growing number of religious refugees! on live meaning of 
their faith. From the beginning, however, he had Ivoped that an institution of hi giver 
education could be created to take on this task on a more concerted basis. Finally in 1559. 
the College of Geneva was duly created, with THEODORE BEZA as its rector, and 
chairs of Hebrew and Greek as well as other relevant disciplines added. Calvin’s lectures 
then became a pan of its curriculum. This college eventually evolved into the present 
University of Geneva. 

Calvin’s success in Geneva was made possible by great numbers of religious refugees 
who came flooding into live city, most whom were from France. Italy, and other 
countries. Some of the local residents resented live influence and the power of these 
refugees and tried to restrict them. They were led by a sometime captian-general of 
Geneva’s armed forces named Ami Penin (7-1561). The issue between the followers of 
Calvin and Perrin centered around the powers of the Consistory and its right to 
excommunicate unrepentant sinners. The Pcriinixts wanted this right limited and subject 
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lo reversal on appeal by ihe city government. The Calvinists insisted that only the 
Consistory had the power to levy and to lift sentences of excommunication. A showdown 
occurred in 1555 and the Peninists were decisively defeated: some of them were put to 
death, but most escaped into exile. From then on. Calvin's power in Geneva was without 
any effective challenge. 

This made it possible for Geneva to provide international leadership to a new branch 
of Protestantism. Men trained to be Protestant ministers fanned out from Geneva into 
many other countries in Euivtpe to spread the message of live new faith. Most of them 
went to France, but significant numbers went to Britain, including JOHN KNOX, the 
reforiwr of Scotland: to Germany, including Caspar Olevianus. the reformer of the 
palatinate, and the Marnix brothers, lay leadeis of the Reformation in the Netherlands. In 
all of these countries. Calvin’s followers adopted, often in consultation with Calvin 
himself, confessions of faith and books of discipline designed to replicate those used in 
Reformed Churches of the type favored by Calvin. 

Geneva also became a major center of printing during Calvin's ministry, attracting a 
couple dozen printers, including Robert Estienne. who had been royal printer to the king 
of France. Calvin became the best-selling author of the works these printers published, 
including funiter editions of Calvin's Inuimies, Bible editions and commentaries in 
which Ite had a role. liturgical guides and catechisms Ite had drafted, and a significant 
number of religious polemics aimed at Catholics, religious radicals, and. increasingly. 
Lutheran extremists. 

Calvin also served during these triumphant years as an adviser to political leaders, 
paiticularly those representing the Protestant party in France. In these diplomatic 
initiatives lie cooidinated his activities closely with those of Henri Bullinger. Swiss 
religious re for user Huldrych Zwingli’s (148-1-15311 successor as leader of the Reformed 
Church in Zurich. Indeed a Geneva-Zurich understanding became crucial to the survival 
and spread of Calvinist Protestantism. It made it possible for Geneva to maintain the 
formal alliance with Zwinglian Bern that was necessary to guarantee its survival against 
Savoy. It also made it possible for the ideas and examples of Calvin and Bullinger to 
spread throughout Europe, creating live new form of Protestantism called Reformed 
Protestantism. 

When Calvin died on May 27. 1564. his form of Protestantism was on the ascendant 
throughout Europe. Ironically, it was not to be very successful in the long run in his 
French homeland. It rather won its greatest success in other areas like Britain, including 
the British colonies of North America, in the NETHER1ANDS. in pans of GERMANY, 
and in HUNGARY. In all of these areas. Calvinist movements survive to the present. 
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CALVINISM 


The historical and theological movement associated with the teachings of JOHN 
CALVIN (IS09-IS64). Calvinism spread through Europe in the sixteenth century and 
into the new wot Id. It became international in scope, exciting many influences on a 
variety of life-forms, both theological and cultural. Its importance as a social force as 
well as a theological understanding for Christian belief and living continues in many 
places through a multiplicity of churches, theologians, institutions, publishers, and 
activists. Calvinism as a living tradition still takes shape in communities whose realities 
are shaped by tire ways their forebears in the Calvinistic stream have understood and 
appropriated the Christian faith in lives of dedicated service to the God they worship and 
know in Jesus Christ by the power of the Holy Spit it. 


Historical Developments 

Calvinism derives its name from John Calvin, and its spread can be traced historically 
through Europe from Geneva, where Calvin spent most of his career. Calvinism is often 
also designated as the "Reformed tradition." This term indicates tiro broad stream of 
theological thought that emerged from the reform movement associated with 
HULDRYCH ZWINGLI (1484-1531) in Zurich, which Calvin appropriated and shaped 
in his work in Geneva and. for a brief period, in Strassbourg. The "Reformed tiadition" 
was a reformation movement in contrast to the Lutheran tradition (LUTHERANISMI and 
the Anabaptist tradition (ANABAPT1SM). and with them in common opposition against 
ROMAN CATHOLICISM. Calvin was the major systematic and leading theologian of 
the Refomred tradition and thus the equivalence with tire term "Calvinism” is often made. 
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Yci other important theologians were also pan of the Ret'oimed tradition and were 
both influential on Calvin and influenced by him. These include JoHANNES 
OECOLAMPADIUS <1482-1531). MARTIN BUCER (1491-1551). Peter Martyr 
Vermigli 11500-1562). JOHN KNOX (c. 1513-1572). JOHANN HEINRICH 
BULLINGER <1504-1575). Girolamo Zanchi (1516-1590). and Calvin s immediate 
successor as leader of the Genevan reformation. THEODORE BEZA < 1519-1605). These 
reformers shaped the theology of the movement and contributed to its organizational life 
in churches and by their impact on their surrounding cultures. 

Switzerland 

Zwingli’s reforms of the Zurich church helped spark reforms in Basel and Bern. He 
emphasized reform according to the word of God in Scripture, and began the practice of 
PREACHING on successive texts through a biblical book (LECTIO CONTINUAL 
Theologically, he came into conflict with MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546). particularly 
on (he issue of the presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. The two split at the 
MARBURG COLLOQUY <1529). Zwingli argued that sacraments "represent" Christ 
rather than "present" Christ through any mode of special presence. Jesus’s words at the 
Lord's Supper: "This is my body” (Matthew 26:26) were interpreted by Zwingli as ’This 
signifies my body." Zwingli initiated WORSHIP reforms, destroying images in churches, 
and declared that the mass was not a sacrifice but a remembrance of live sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ. Zwingli’s successor Bullinger. and Oeeolampadias in Basel, continued his 
reforming tradition. 

Calvin came to Geneva as a young humanist scholar who published (he first edition of 
his Institutei of the Christian Religion in 1536. The French reformer Guillaume Farel 
<1489-15651. who introduced Reformation thought to the city, persuaded Calvin to join 
him in the work of reform. In the next two years they sought such tliorough reforms of 
the church—both in belief and practice—that they were asked to leave. In 1538 Calvin 
journeyed to Strasbourg, where for the next two years he was pastor of a French refugee 
congregation and imbibed much from Bucer. whose influence can be detected in Calvin’s 
later writings, especially on (he DOCTRINES of election and the sacraments. 

When Cardinal Sadoleto tried to persuade Geneva to return to Roman Catholicism, the 
city council asked Calv in to respond to the cardinal and also to return to give leadership 
to the church and the city. Calvin did so in 1541 and remained there until his death. His 
activities and writing output were prodigious as he lectured on the Bible, preached, wrote 
theological treatises, met with live Consistory and the Company of Pastors, wrote 
numerous letters, and was active in virtually every aspec t of the city's life. In addition, he 
revised live Institutes until its final Latin edition (15S9i. Calvin’s active life, including his 
way of understanding Scripture, theological perceptions, and leadership in church 
organization and educational establishments, notably the Genevan Academy (1559). 
made him. along with Luther, live most significant church reformer of the Protestant 
movement. 

Geneva was described by Calvin's disciple. John Knox, as "the most perfect school of 
Christ on earth since the days of the apostles." It had become a center of refugee traffic 
arid sought diligently to integrate these new residents into city life. The establishment of 
DEACONS as an office in the church brought with i( a commitment to the social welfare 
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and care of ihc poor. Calvin's reform of the church mount reform in society us well. He 
emphasized CHURCH DISCIPLINE and an ordered church life that was "presbyterian” 
in focus, establishing authority in the church through pastors and elected lay leaders from 
a number of local churches, which constituted a "presbytery" (or "colloquy"). Decision 
making was thus corporate rather than individual. These aspects of Calvin's work were 
also features of later "Calvinism." 

Calvin's substantial influence meant that the growing number of Swiss Reformed 
churches looked more to Geneva than to Zurich for leadership. When Calvin died < 15641 
he was succeeded by his colleague Be/.a. who was also influential on Reformed churches 
throughout Europe. Areas of theological conflict had arisen, such as predestination and 
the Lord's Supper, with variations of thought found among leading Reformed 
theologians. 

Those who looked to Calvin as the seminal influence for their theologies also went on 
to build methods and ways of understanding that developed Calvin's thought in more 
systematic and detailed ways. This seventeenth-century movement is sometimes called 
"Calvinist scholasticism" or "Reformed orthodoxy.” Contemporary scholars have argued 
the legitimacy of these developments and whether later Calvinist theologians made shifts 
that would not have been approved by Calvin himself. Yet these later theologians wrote 
in their own historical contexts—warding off particularly live attacks of Roman Catholic 
theologians—and that new forms of Calvin's views were needed to provide viable 
theological positions. 

A prominent example of a scholastic Calvinist theologian was FRANCIS 
TURRETIN1 (1623-1687). who became professor of theology at the Geneva Academy in 
1648. His three-volume Inslilulio theologlae eUncitcae (1679-1685) became the most 
important work of systematic theology produced in Geneva in live seventeenth century. 
The Helvetic Consensus Formula (1675). adopted by four Swiss cantons and some 
individual cities, also reflected the developed, scholastiei/ing tendency and is most 
notable for its view that the words of Scripture (including the Hebrew vowel points) were 
directly inspired by God. 

Turretin's son. Jean-Alphonse Tuiretin (1671-17371. succeeded his father hut did not 
continue strict Calvinism. Later theological developments in Geneva and throughout 
Switzerland moved toward the rationalistic tendencies of live ENLIGHTENMENT. Yet 
as the birthplace of Calvinism and for its many contributions to developments of 
Calvinism. Switzerland holds a prime place in the story of Calvinism's historical and 
theological emergence. 


France 

Calvin's works became known in FRANCE from live early 1540s. Calvin continually 
produced French editions of the successive volumes of his Insiiiuiet . and nine of Calvin’s 
writings appeared on the first comprehensive Index of Forbidden Books issued by the 
Roman Catholic Church. Geneva was tagged as a center of heresy by King Henry ll's 
Edict of Cha-tcauhriand < 1551) and all contact with live city was forbidden. 

In the following decade, however, groups of French evangelicals that emerged as 
Christians nourished by Calvin’s writings became more formalized through the planting 
of Calvinist churches. By 1559 the French Calvinist church developed a basic 
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organization with its first national synod meeting in Paris, where eleven churches were 
represented. This synod adopted a church discipline and common Confession of Faith 
(French confession! that laid the foundation for the national church to increase its 
strength. This national polity featured a local church consistory (session!, a colloquy 
(presbyteryi. provisional synod, and a national synod. Here was a Presbyterian form of 
government enacted on a national level (see PRESBYTERIANISM). In 1571 the French 
Confession was revised in minor ways and adopted by the synod of La Rochelle. It 
became one of the premier expressions of tire Reformed faith. 

The Wars of Religion in France (from 1562) hampered tire spread and growth of 
Calvinism. French Reformed Christians, called Huguenots, were peisecuted. Most 
notorious was the massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day (August 24. 1572) in which 
Roman Catholics killed some 3.000 Huguenots in Paris and thousands more in the 
provinces. This violence was initiated through an assassination attempt on Gaspard II de 
Collgny < 1519-1572). a Huguenot leader and admiral who was the political leader of the 
Reformed churches. Cadre tine de Mldicis. mother of tire French King Charles IX. had 
secretly ordered tire assassination at a time when many leaders were in Paris for the 
marriage of Henry of Navarre (Henry IV); during the reign of Louis XIV 11643-1715). 
some 250.000 Huguenots lied to Holland. England. Germany. Switzerland, and North 
America. Through their efforts the Calvinist faith was spread throughout Europe and into 
the new world. 

Itt 1594 Henry of Navarre (Henry IV) was crowned king. Henry was a Protestant who 
gave up his religion with the famous expression. "Paris is worth a Mass!" to become 
ruler. However. Calvinist communities under his reign gained freedoms—with 
restrictions—through the EDICT OF NANTES (1598). This edict granted them the status 
of a "slate within a state" with civil rights and freedom of worship. It was later revoked 
(1687) and persecutions of Calvinist believers resumed until the French Revolution 
(1789) brought religious toleration to the nation. In the following century. French 
Calvinism began to erode. 


Netherlands and the Low Countries 

The penetration of Calvinism into the Netherlands has been more pervasive than in any 
other country. Dutch Calvinism has been a leading force in contributing to the society in 
a wide variety of ways. In tire struggle for independence from Spain. Dutch Calvinists 
were exemplary models of courage and faithful conviction. The SYNOD of Dort 11618- 
I6>19) was a significant turning point, providing a definitive theological statement of 
Calvinist belief over the ARMINIAN1SM of James Arminius (1560-1609) and his 
followers. Later, important Calvinist leaders such us ABRAHAM KUYPER (1837- 
1920). Herman Bavinck (1854-1921). and G.C.Berkouwer (1903-1996) provided 
significant theological and cultural contributions that permeated Dutch society. 

European refugees brought Calvinism to the Netherlands. In Geneva. Calvin met a 
number of leaders of the Dutch reform. He sent his successor as pastor of the French 
refugee church at Strassbourg. Pierre Btullv. to preach in the Netherlands. After three 
months, Btully was burned to death for expressing his faith, but his work led to a steady 
growth of Reformed churches into the southern Netherlands and the Low Countries. 
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Calvin's writings became known and his 1559 Instiiuie* was translated into Dutch 
<1560). This work and Bullingcr’s Deader, were the key theological texts for Dutch 
Reformed Chiistians. Calvin also wrote treatises for his followers there. Three of them 
41543; 1544; 1562) indicated how they should live in the midst of papists and 
persecutions. Two others analyzed the threats to live Reformed movement posed by 
Anabaptism and spiritualism. 

This spreading Calvinism was marked by steadfastness in the face of persecution as 
well as by variations within theology. Some believed Calvin’s injunctions to practice 
faith openly were too rigorous. Others sought a more Erasinian theology, while still 
otheis preferred live high Augustinianism Calvin represented. The church's first national 
synod met in Emden in East Friesland (1571). This synod endorsed the BELGIAN 
CONFESSION (1559: revised 1561). which was modeled after the French Confession 
(1559). and sought to instruct live faithful within the church while summarizing the 
Refotmed faith for those outside. The HEIDELBERG CATECHISM (1563). written in 
the palatinate, was also important in providing a strong, personalized appropriation of 
Calvinist perspectives. Preaching and teaching from the catechism on a regular basis, 
especially to the young, were important ingredients in strengthening the Reformed faith 
in the Netherlands. 

Calvinist communities joined in the long fight against Spain. By 160S the United 
Provinces gained independence and the Reformed church came to dominate the nation’s 
life, though for a long period Calvinist Christians did not constitute a majority of the 
population. The Synod of Don established Calvinist doctrine with live famous ‘"Five 
Points of Calvinism”: Total Depravity. Unconditional Election. Limited Atonement. 
Irresistible Grace, and the Perseverance of the Saints (TULIP). It clarified the church’s 
POLITY and provided for a new translation of the Scriptures into Dutch. After Doit, the 
Reformed church became the priv ileged church of the Dutch republic. 

The 'Further Reformation” (Nadere Refonmiiie) of the seventeenth century emerged 
through a mixture of Reformed scholasticism and PIETISM. Prominent Dutch 
theologians such as Willem Teellinck (1579-1629) and William Brakcl (1635-1711). 
influenced by English PURITANISM, sought a revival of piety within the church and a 
stronger emphasis on experiential religion in the face of precise doctrinalism. The 
theologian Gisbert Voetius (1589-1676) became a champion of Calvinist orthodoxy 
while also being deeply influenced by the pietist movement. 

The Enlightenment and its movement toward a 'rational faith” affected the 
Netherlands in live eighteenth century. Yet the Dutch emphasis on missions and piety 
continued, and the nineteenth-century revival (Retell) in Europe strongly affected the 
Dutch church in its reaction against the French Revolution and Enlightenment tendencies. 
Many Dutch Calvinists emphasized repentance, conversion, and practical Christian living 
as well as faithfulness to theological standards of the church. A secession from the 
established church of those affected by the revival occurred (1834). followed by another 
(1886) led by theologian and statesman Abraham Kuyper. The two seceder groups 
for rived the Reformed Churches of the Netherlands (1892). This group emphasized 
confessional fidelity and church discipline as well as mission outreach. Church leaders 
founded the Free University of Amsterdam. 
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Germany 

Reformed congregations in the Rhineland in Geimany were active beginning in the lime 
of John Laski <a Lasco: 1499-1560). who became pastor in Eniden (1543) and introduced 
worship that was stniciured like that of Strasbourg and Geneva. Reformed churches 
expanded in Lower Saxony after Elector Frederick III of the palatinate was converted to 
Refoimed Protestantism (1563). and later, congregations were begun in the Rhineland. 
These congregations endured through the Thirty Years War (1618-1648) and were 
influenced by theologians such as Zacharias Ursinus (1534-1583) and Caspar Olevianus 
(1536-1587) and nourished by tire Heidelberg Catechism (1563). which became the 
backbone of German Calvinism. This catechism, commissiqned by Frederick III and 
written by Ursinus and Olevianus. was to be a standard of doctrine to bring peace and 
unite tire regional churches. 

Calvinist theologians who were active in the University of Heidelberg included 
Ursinus. Girolamo Zanchi <1516-15901. and THOMAS ERASTUS <1524-1583). Zanehi 
was a key figure in tire development of Reformed scholasticism. Erastus. a theologian 
and physician, was influenced by Zwingli. and advocated the view that the civil state has 
final earthly authority over the expression and practice of religious beliefs as well as over 
ecclesiastical organizations. 

Lutheranism became the primary faith of Protestant Christians in Geimany. where the 
Formula of Concord < 1577; see BOOK OF CONCORDt forced all theologians to choose 
sides between 1-uther and Calvin. It was not until live nineteenth century that "Union 
churches." which blended Reformed and Lutheran congregations, were established in the 
Prussian territories. The Reformed theologian Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768-1834) 
taught at the University of Berlin and was co-pastor of Trinity Church with a Lutheran 
colleague. Philipp Marheinecke. for twenty-six years. Schleiermacher's The Christian 
Faith <1821-1822; 2nd ed. 1831-1832) earned him the title "the father of modem 
theology." 


Hungary 

Calvinism in HUNGARY has been a powerful force. The Refoimed interpretation of the 
Reformation spread rapidly among the agricultural towns in the eastern and southern 
parts of Hungary from live 1550*. The primary theological influence was from Bullingcr 
in Zurich, who sent the Consensus Tigurinus <*‘Agree-ment of Zurich" 11551)). composed 
jointly with Calvin, to Hungary for approval. Hungarian churches accepted Bullinger's 
Second Helvetic Confession (1566: see HELVETIC CONFESSION^)) and the 
Confession at Debrecen (1567) as doctrinal standards. A Refoimed theological academy 
was established at Debrecen and the first Hungarian Bible was published 11590). During 
the "daik decade" (1671-1681). Hungarian churches were severely repressed and 
occupied under the Hapsburgs. The Edict of Toleration (1781) led to more normal 
activity, but persecution followed again in the mid-l800s. The United Synod (1881) 
established a preshyierian system of church government and helped to revive spiritual 
life. 
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England 

The English Reformation. ignited by King HENRY VlII’s (1491—1547) renunciation of 
papal authority and his establishment of the Church of England (1534). led to a process of 
church reform. The BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER (15491 reformed worship, and the 
Foity-Two Aiticles (1553: later the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 1571) reformed 
doctiine. The established Anglican Church maintains elements of both Catholicism and 
Protestantism. 

ELIZABETH I <1533-1603. queen from 1558) instituted a 'middle way" called the 
"Elizabethan Settlement” (1559) as a means of reestablishing the Protestant directions 
provided under the reign of Edward VI (1547-1553). A "Puritan party" emerged that 
wanted fuller church reforms along Calvinistic lines. Many "Puritans" later became 
Presbyterians or Congregationalists (see CONGREGATIONALISM). They were 
influenced by Calvinist theology, with Calvin’s authority as primary. During tire period 
of Mary Tudor’s Catholic role (1553-1555). a number of “Marian Exiles" had lied to the 
European continent and imbibed theology in such plaees of Refotmed influence as 
Geneva and were influenced by the teachings of Calvin. When they returned under 
Elizabeth, they came to places of power within tire established church, bringing with 
them to various degrees a "Calvinism” that permeated both their theological and 
ecclesiastical outlooks. 

Those Puritans who wished to “purify” tire church along lines of Presbyterianism were 
unsuccessful in establishing this polity as the national norm. Duiing the 1640s. however, 
in the midst of the English Civil War. they controlled tire English Parliament and 
participated in the WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY (1643-1649). which adopted tire 
WESTMINSTER CONFESSION of Faith and Catechisms. When Oliver Cromwell 
<1599-16581 became the "Lord Protector.” Presbyterian members of Parliament were 
purged and Congregationalists were favored. But the reign of Charles II (1660-1685) led 
to a return to an episcopal form of church government where "nonconformists" 
(Presbyterians and Congregationalists) were deprived of legal status. Tire Toleration Act 
(1689) legalized the position of dissenters to the established church. Both the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists were Calvinist in theology, with differing amounts 
of influence from later Calvinist scholastics also being apparent. 


Scotland 

The Scottish Refoimation was led by John Knox, who studied in Geneva under Calvin 
and was the ptimaiy author of the Scots Confession (1560). Knox returned to Scotland to 
establish Calvin’s theology and a system of church reform based on tire pattern of 
Calvin’s Geneva. A Book of Common Order and Book of Discipline were enacted. In the 
act of 1592 tire king and Parliament recognized tire Scottish church system. In 1689 
Presbyterianism was permanently established. 

Calvinism in Scotland remained vital as a theological and cultural force through the 
following centuries. Notable theologians reflected Calvinism in vaiious shades. These 
include Donald (1887-1954) and JOHN (1886-1960) BAILLIE. JOHN McLEOD 
CAMPBELL (1800-1872). P.T.FORSYTH (1848-1921). James McCosh (1811-1894). 
Hugh R. Mackintosh (1870-1936). and James Orr (1814-1913). 
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North America 

Calvinism spread 10 North America through a variety of influences, most prominently the 
Puritans of England and the Netherlands who emigrated to the new world and the Scotch- 
Irish settlers. These forms of Calvinism were expressed in Baptist. Congregational, and 
Presbyterian churches and polities. One estimate indicates that by the time of the 
American Revolution (17761. three fourths of the people in the future United States were 
directly influenced by the Reformed tradition. Ollier eighteenth-century immigrant 
groups to America, such as the Dutch and German Reformed, were also important in 
establishing churches. 

The Reformed tradition of Calvinism was brought to CANADA by Presbyterians who 
had come from the British Isles and the American colonies. Congregationalists who 
emigrated from New England, and by Congregationalist "independents" who arrived 
from Great Britain. Each continued to maintain the Calvinist traditions of their 
homelands until gradually. Calvinist churches that are distinctively Canadian emerged. 

The theological heritage of North American Calvinism owes much to Calvin and the 
other continental Calvinists who followed him. The confessional tradition that includes 
the Westminster Confession and Catechisms, the Scots Confession, the Second Hel-vetic 
Confession, and the Heidelberg Catechism has also been significant. Later followers of 
Calvin whose theological works convey a more fully developed Calvinism also played 
key roles in the development of North American Calvinism. These include theologians 
such as WILLIAM PERKINS (1558-1602). WILLIAM AMES (1576-1633). John Owen 
(1616-1683). and Francis Turretin. 

Calvinism in the United States also became a leading cultural force in die colonial 
period. Emphases on learning and the importance of higher education led to the 
establishment of numerous colleges. Cultural transfor mation has been sought through a 
variety of means including evangelical, social, political action. Calvinists have been 
particularly involved in POLITICS with the American JOHN WITHERSPOON (1723- 
1794: horn in Scotland). President of the College of New Jersey (later Princeton 
University), being the only cletgyperson to sign the Declaration of Independence. 

The first permanent Calvinist settlements in the United States were by separatist 
Puritans in Plymouth (1620) and conforming Puritans in what became Massachusetts 
(1628). New England PURITANISM with ils Calvmistic expressions was guided by the 
Cambridge Synod and CAMBRIDGE PLATFORM (1646-1648). A congregational 
church polity was adopted and modifications made in die Westminster Confession. Thus 
the prevailing ethos of New England Calvinism has been Congregationalist. 

Significant New England Puritans include JOHN COTTON < 1585-1652). INCREASE 
MATHER (1639-1723). COTTON MATHER (1663-1728). TIMOTHY DWIGHT 
(1752-1817). HORACE BUSHNELL (1802-1876). and JONATHAN EDWARDS 
<1703-17581. whom many consider America's greatest theologian. Edward's 
modifications to New England Calvinism laid the groundwork for die "New England 
Theology" and its exponents Joseph Bellamy (1719-1790) and SAMUEL HOPKINS 
(1721-1803). 

American Presbyterianism in the United States was dominated by the "Princeton 
Theology." associated w ith three dominant professors of Princeton Theological Seminary 
(1812). Archibald Alexander (1772-1851). CHARLES HODGE (1797-1878). and 
Benjamin B. Warfield <1851-19211 taught a scholastic Calvinism that was the dominant 
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tradition in the United State* throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Hodge taught more theological students than any other professor in the period, while his 
three-volume Systematic Theology (1872-1873) became the major theological textbook 
for generations of Calvinist adherents. 

The MERCERSBURG THEOLOGY from the Theological Seminary of the German 
Refrained Church in Mereersburg I later Lancaster). Pennsylvania was a more moderate 
form of Calvinism. Its leaders were John W. Nevin (1803-1886) and PHILIP SCHAFF 
(1819-1893). This movement stressed the centrality of Christ, his presence in the Lord's 
Supper, and an irenic stance toward non-Refotmed Christians. 


Iiilrrnational (ith intuit 

Duiing its first 300 years. Calvinism was piimaiily centered in Eutope and North 
America. The missionaty movements of tlse nineteenth and twentieth centuries, however, 
and especially post-World War II efforts, have led to the establishment of new churches 
in AFRICA and Asia. The fastest current growth of churches with Calvinist roots are in 
areas such as KOREA. South America, and Africa. The World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches (WARC). a worldwide organization of churches that claim a Reformed or 
Calvinist heritage, now embraces 215 member churches in 106 countries, representing 
over 75 million Christians. The largest numbers of member churches are in Asia and 
Africa. 


Theological Understandings 

The theology of Calvinism has been defined and explicated in many ways. First- 
generation theologians of the Reformed tradition each made significant contributions and 
promulgated certain theological understandings and emphases. The development of 
Calvinism through the centuries has meant a further proliferation of theological systems, 
themes, and particular doctrines to be stressed. Calvinism has produced a number of 
highly important theologians who have attempted to practice theology in obedience to 
God's revelation in Scripture and in a way that is intelligible to their contemporaries in 
many cultural settings. 

In addition to live numerous systematic theologies and tlwological books, there are also 
many Reformed confessions and creedal statements from churches throughout the world 
from the sixteenth century until the present day. Each of these was written to expound an 
understanding of what Scripture teaches and to witness or confess Christian faith at a 
particular time and place in history. It has been a particular Calvinistic conviction that 
Christian faith needs to be confessed anew in the cultural contexts in which Christians 
find themselves. 

Calvinism has produced theologies that have held firmly to the orthodoxies of the 
early Christian centuries on such key Christian doctrines as the Trinity and 
CHRISTOLOGY. Early Reformed theologians in the sixteenth century and then 
followers constantly stressed their allegiance to the views of God and Jesus Christ 
expressed in the ancient church councils. 
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The distinctive murks of Calvinist theology come with the ways in which the 
implications of the Trinity and Christology aic expressed under the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, which Calvinism has continually affirmed as God's divine revelation and the 
place where the Woid of God is written and heard. Some Calvinist theologians have held 
to a view of the verbal inspiration of Scripture. Because "all Scripture is inspired by God" 
<2 Timothy 3:16) it must also share in God's attributes of perfection and truthfulness. 
This has led some to suppoit a view of "biblical ineirancy” in which the original 
autographs of Scripture are held to be without eiror in what they teach and affirm. Oilier 
Calvinist theologians have spoken of the "infallibility" of Scripture in that the Bible is 
infallible in its theological purpose —10 be God's revelation of how SALVATION may 
be found. Yet for these tlieologians. live infallibility of Scripture does not necessarily 
imply its inerrancy or factual accuracy at every point because Scripture's purpose is 
primarily theological. Still other theologians of the Reformed tiadition. notably KARL 
BARTH < 1886-1968). spoke of Scripture as the "witness" to the Word of God—who is 
ultimately Jesus Christ. Scripture becomes Word of God" when, by the Holy Spirit, it 
points beyond itself to God’s divine revelation in Jesus Christ. Thus the Bible itself does 
not need to be infallible or inerrant to accomplish this purpose. 

One of Calvinism's central convictions is that God is the initiator of all things and that 
humans respond. Calvinism's impulse through all Christian doctrines is God's gracious 
initiative and humanity's grateful response. This is seen, for example, in the doctrine of 
election or predestination with which Calvinism has been strongly associated. Calvinism 
affirms that in salvation, it is God who dries for humanity what humans cannot do for 
themselves: saves them. Humans are captive to the power of sin. which has been with us 
since tike origins of the human race (thus "origin-al sin"). Sin is so pervasive that the 
totality of life—thought and will—are affected ("total depravity"). Sinful humans 
themselves are not capable of responding to God's love and gracious desire to live in a 
relationship of trust and obedience. Without this response, life has no ultimate meaning 
and death and judgment follow. Yet God takes a gracious initiative and saves those 
whom God has "elected" to receive salvation. Through tike work of the Holy Spirit, the 
gift of faith is given and humans become a "new creation" with a new will and desire to 
love and serve God. This is possible through the death of Jesus Christ on the cross, who 
achieved reconciliation between God and sinful humanity. Calvinism has understood the 
Scriptures to teach that this election has taken place "before the foundation of the world" 
(Eph. 1:4) and is thus a totally free gift of God’s grace with no human achievement 
involved at all. Humans receive the gift of faith through the Holy Spirit and respond in 
gratitude, trust, and love to God's gracious initiative. Thus, election or predestination 
means that salvation occurs purely by God's grace ("Unconditional Election”). 

Calvinism's understandings of other doctrines als emphasize this divine priority. The 
chureh is the body or fellowship of all those who have realized their election and is drawn 
together by the power of God’s Spirit, not by human volition. The sacraments— 
BAPTISM and the Lord’s Supper—arc God's gracious ways of strengthening and 
nourishing faith, given as gifts to the church. Christians are sustained in tlieir lives of 
faith and discipleship by the power of the Holy Spirit at work within them and among 
them in the church. They persevere to ultimate salvation by God’s power constantly 
exercised in their lives ("Perseverance of the Saints"). Thus, the instinct of Calvinism 
through all doctrines is to move in live direction of stressing God’s prior initiative and our 
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grateful response. God is sovereign: God is the Lord: humans receive God's gifts 
gratefully and live in joyful obedience to God in Jesus Christ. Thus. Calvinism affirms 
Paul's injunction: "Do everything for the glory of God" (1 Corinthians 10:31). 

See also Calvin. John. Book of Concord', Congregationalism: Helvetic Confession: 
Presbyterianism. 
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DONALD K.MCK1M 


CAMBRIDGE PLATFORM 


In 1648 Puritan leaders from Connecticut and Massachusetts set foith their understanding 
of the CHURCH and its faith in the document called the Cambridge Platform. It 
remained the basis of New England church order until about 1760. by which time 
religious pluralism and political rumblings clearly had changed the social context. 
Drafted at the time of the Puritan Commonwealth in ENGLAND, the document aligned 
the beliefs and practices of New England Puritans with those of Reformed churches 
across tlse Atlantic. 
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Adopting the WESTMINSTER CONFESSION, like Platform placed primary 
AUTHORITY in the local church, hut allowed for oversight on matters of faith by 
representative synods. Encouraged by the General Court of Massachusetts, the Platform 
also encouraged an integration of CHURCH AND STATE in New England. 
Ecclesiastical and civil authorities were to occupy their own. separate spheres of 
influence. No theocracy was intended: however, the work of both state and church was to 
be grounded in biblical law. and each was expected to honor the authority of the other in 
its sphere. 

In panicular the Platform envisioned that magistrates would uphold biblical precedent 
in administering civil law. Thus. "Idolatry. Blasphemy. Heresie. venting corruption and 
pernicious Opinions, that destroy like Foundation, open contempt of the Word preached. 
Pivifanation of the Lords Day. disturbing the peaceable Administration and the Exercise 
of the W’orship and holy things of God. and the like, are to be restrained and punished by 
Civil Authority.” 

See also Pilgrim Fathers. Puritanism 
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WILLIAM SACHS 


CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS 


The seventeenth centuiy was a time of strident theological controversy, but in England a 
group of men called the Cambridge Platonists attempted to take a moderate view. Tluey 
were linked by friendship and residence at the same university in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. They were a part of the English Platonic movement and were 
rational supianaturalists. Their foundational biblical text was Proverbs 20:27. "The spirit 
of man is tike candle of the Lord." Among the Cambridge Platonists were Benjamin 
Whichcote. John Smith. HENRY MORE. Ralph Cudworth. Nathaneal Culverwel. John 
Norris. Joseph Glanvill. Peter Sterry. Richard Cumberland. George Rust, Theophilus 
Gale, and John Worthington. 

All the Cambridge Platonists were university teachers and placed a heavy emphasis on 
classical antiquity and learning. They continued the humanism that cans: from the 
Renaissance and Erasmus and that permeated the English Reformation. They were all 
faculty at Emmanuel College, the most Puritan (see PURITANISM! and Calvinistic of 
the Cambridge colleges. Although critical of the CALVINISM that dominated the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND before the Restoration in 1660. they were opposed to the 
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ARMINIANISM lhai triumphed with the Restoration and also critical of the High Church 
ANGLICANISM of the Caroline divines. 

Although they were called Cambridge Platonists. they were really more influenced by 
Plotinus and were more accurately "Neo-Platonists." They inherited from this tradition 
the immutable principles of morality, a sincere mist in man and human reason, the 
spiritual inteipretation of reality, and the role of reason and ideas in human life. 

The spirit of man is reason. Human reason is what it means to be made in the image of 
God. Reason is the voice of God and the presence of God in humanity. To go against 
reason is to go against God. Jesus Christ is the Logos of God or God's reason become 
incarnate. This incarnate Logos enlightens human reason. Scripture confirms the natuial 
truth that is discerned by reason. Scripture gives certainty to ideas anticipated in 
philosophy, such as the immortality of live soul, and HEAVEN AND HELL 

The Cambridge Platonists stressed that natural theology and revealed theology did not 
differ. They rejected the exclusive claims of revealed theology and Scripture and believed 
that human beings have a natural knowledge of God. Plato and Moses were inspired by 
the same God. This natural knowledge of God they called “the truths of first inscription." 
In this regard the Cambridge Platonists were in live tradition of Clement. Oiigen. and the 
Greek Apologists. They granted theological primacy to the Greek fathers led by Origen. 
and they also were in the Johannine tradition of the New Testament. 

The moral element in Scripture was supreme for tire Cambridge Platonists. Tire heart 
of the gospel is its ethical content <see ETHICS). The most impoitant element in 
Christianity is moral. Thus they stressed ethics, conduct, and morality. Conduct is more 
impoitant than creeds. There is a ntotal law and humans can know it by reason. Humans 
can know the right and do it. 

The Cambridge Platonists taught that faith and reason worked together. Christianity 
does not repudiate reason but uses it. True religious faith never contradicts reason, that is. 
faith and reason are consistent. Tire seat of AUTHORITY in religion is the individual 
conscience governed by reason and illuminated by revelation. 

They rejected Calvinism and could not "swallow down that hard doctrine concerning 
fate." They opposed that "Black doctrine of absolute reprobation" that is. that God 
condemns some people to hell. They believed that Calvinism had too rigid a separation of 
the human and the divine, that it distrusted all human affections and faculties, and that it 
played down reason. They opposed tire doctrine of the depravity of human beings and 
believed that Calvinistic dogmatism promoted contention and bitterness. 

At tire sanK time, the Cambridge Platonists accepted the established Church of 
England and its episcopacy. They accepted episcopacy, that is. the historic episcopate on 
rational and aesthetic grounds. For them church POLITY was secondary. They were 
against tire Laudtans <followers of archbishop of Canterbury WILLIAM LAUD) who 
seented to make polity more important than morality. Tltey also accepted tire BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. They were comfortable with a middle wav in thought as well as in 
ritual and church order. 

The Cambridge Platonists were reasonable but not rationalistic. They were opposed to 
the controversies of their age and had what could be called a "sweetness of temper." They 
were convinced that argument does not promote the Christian life. As advocates for 
religious freedom and liberty of conscience, they stressed TOLERATION and had an 
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influence on philosopher JOHN LOCKE contributing to the passing of the Toleration Act 
of 1689. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


For more than three hundred years, the University of Cambridge dominated English- 
speaking Protestant thought. 

The English Reformation began in a Cambridge tavern in the 1520s known to insiders 
as "Little Germany." Thomas Bilney. HUGH LATIMER. WILLIAM TYNDALE. and 
MILES COVERDALE were all members of the University during the reign of HENRY 
VIII. THOMAS CRANMER. first Protestant archbishop of Canteitiury. was a Fellow of 
Jesus College and University Examiner in Divinity. The German refornwr MARTIN 
BUCER was Regius professor of divinity from 1549 to his death in 1551. All but one of 
the thirteen compilers of the BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER <15491 were Cambridge 
divines. During the reign of Mary (1554-1559) twentyfive Cambridge reformers were 
burned at the stake, including Latimer. Ridley, and Cranmcr at Oxford. 

After the final breach with Rome in 1570. tire University was home to an ultra- 
Protestant "Puritan" movement in the CHURCH OF ENGLAND that espoused strict 
CALVINISM and hatred of liturgical ornaments Crags of popety’). Led by the Lady 
Margaret professor THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, the movement fomented in Christ's 
College where JOHN MILTON later studied, and in tire two new foundations: Emmanuel 
and Sidney Sussex. Missionaries from these colleges to Virginia and New England 
exponed PURITANISM to the New World. One of thirty-three fionr Emmanuel alone. 
John Harvard endowed a new Cambridge in Massachusetts. Harvard University. 
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The Puritan attempt to control the Church of England during tire Great Rebellion 
<1642-16591 finally collapsed at the Restoration <1660!. Puritans abandoned the Church 
and formed "Nonconformist" congregations (sec NONCONFORMITY!, many migrating 
to tire American colonies. Meanwhile. Cambridge divinity continued to exert a powerful, 
but now quite different influence on Protestant thought. HENRY MORE < 1614-1687). 
Ralph Cud worth < 1617-1689). and the other CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS developed an 
antiCalvinist. philosophical theology important for Shaftesbury. JOHN LOCKE. Reid 
and GOTTFRIED LEIBNIZ among others. In the eighteenth century the modernizing, 
rationalist circle of Edmund Law <170.1-1787) fostered works by Richard Watson (1737— 
1816). John Hey (1734-1815). and WILLIAM PALEY <1743-1805) that remained 
standard throughout the English-speaking w orld until the 1860s. 
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CAMP MEETING 


A camp meeting is an outdoor WORSHIP meeting held over several days to evangelize 
the unconverted and to renew existing church members. The hallmark is camping on the 
grounds of the meetings. Camp meetings were the product of American 
EVANGELICALISM at the beginning of the nineteenth century, being one of live main 
ways in which the Second Great Awakening spread <sec AWAKENINGS!. Beyond this 
revival they became a staple of American church life in the nineteenth century, 
continually evolving throughout this period. Today the meetings no longer hold live same 
prominence in Evangelicalism generally, although some evangelical groups still hold 
camp meetings, sometimes in a much-adapted form. 


Origins 

The phenomenon of extended—"protracted" would have been the original term— 
evangelistic meetings antedates the name itself. By tl»e late 1800s several churches were 
holding various kinds of protracted meetings that featured outdoor settings for some or all 
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of the worship. All such meetings had gained some level of standardization with respect 
to ritual routine and timing. Often they were heavily attended and were the highlight for 
Christians in an area. Two of these kinds of meetings, the Piesbyterian and the Methodist 
versions, were especially important in the genesis of camp meetings (see 
PRESBYTERIANISM and METHODISM. NORTH AMERICA). The same was also 
probably tree about large Baptist meetings (see BAPTISTS. UNITED STATES). Tire 
Presbyterian antecedents to camp meetings were the yearly sacramental occasions for a 
congregation, a gathering for celebration of the LORD'S SUPPER. Such occasions had 
been the setting for revival among Presbyterians since the seventeenth century in 
SCOTLAND. The Methodist version was the quarterly meeting. Since the American 
Revolution quarterly meetings had lasted several days, attracting large crowds to their 
multiple worship services, and were often the occasion for revival w ithin any locale. Both 
Presbyterian and Methodist versions shared similar dynamics in that people puiposely 
traveled to attend a meeting lasting several days and involving a variety of kinds of 
PREACHING. PRAYER, and sacramental services, often in an outdrsor setting. 
Originally those traveling to the protracted meeting relied on the hospitality of host 
families. 

At the dawn of tire nineteenth century, as the first hints came of a widespread revival 
across the nation, another dimension began to be added to these meetings: widespread 
camping in wagons or tents. Because the first camp meetings were simply Oliver kinds of 
protracted meetings to which w idespread camping had been added, it is impossible to say 
precisely when the first camp meeting was held despite several claimants for the title. 
Indeed, camp meetings occurred for several years before the precise term began to be 
used. These first camp meetings—including famous ones like live IS01 Cane Ridge 
Presbyterian sacramental occasion in Kentucky—were simply the older forms of 
protracted meetings with the innovation of widespread camping. Contemporaneous 
reports call tlwesc meetings by their older names, noting the new feature by referring to an 
"encampment" or to "camping." Camping allowed the meetings to last longer and for 
more people to attend. Often ministers of multiple denominations paiticipated in a single 
meeting. 

The temi "camp meeting" itself seems to have been a secondary development. At first 
the camping was spontaneous and unplanned. Then denominational officials began to 
invite people to camp at the next round of protracted meetings. Seeing great numerical 
success in these meetings, officials began to schedule specially designated "camp 
meetings" to intentionally replicate this phenomenon. The term appears to have Cist been 
used in North Carolina. South Carolina, and Georgia in 1802. and the promotion of this 
kind of protracted meeting spread rapidly along the Eastern seaboard. By 1805 camp 
meetings by that name were held from CANADA to Mississippi. They occurred both in 
ruial and near urban settings. In 1807 camp meetings were introduced to ENGLAND. By 
1811 Methodist bishop FRANCIS ASBURY. a zealous promoter of camp meetings, 
estimated that Methodists alone were holding 400 to 500 camp meetings annually. 

Many of tire first prominent camp meetings were held in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
This fact has led some to closely identify camp meetings w ith a western frontier region. 
Such a connection can be overemphasized. Neither the meetings themselves nor their 
characteristic worship practices were distinct to tire American West or to newly settled 
regions. Tire manner of worshiping, including the exuberance, had been part of 
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evangelical protracted meetings before camp meetings in the West, but the establishment 
of camp meetings by that name did create a greater degree of public ritualizing of these 
practices. Similarly, tlw music used in the earliest camp meetings was soon gathered and 
published as special collections of camp meeting hymns and spiritual songs. 

The first decade of camp meetings saw several stages in their development: 
spontaneous emergence, naming, zealous promotion, and standardization. Naming was 
the critical stage in that it distinguish the particular phenomenon, thus allowing active 
promotion by that name. Beyond this initial decade, camp meetings entered an 
established phase, all tlw tinw undergoing furtlwr change, often as sonw practitioners 
became more genteel as the nineteenth century progressed. By this progression through 
stages, camp meetings are an excellent guide to the life cycle of other kinds of worship 
innovations in free-chureh Evangelicalism. They represent a threshold for a growing 
pragmatic approach in how American evangelicals view worship's puipose. 

Early camp meetings usually lasted between four and seven days. Worshipers spent 
each day in a round of multiple worship services including family or "private 1 ' prayers in 
the tents, group prayer meetings, and preaching serv ices. The large-scale services were 
held in a prepared space with preacheis and exhorters occupying a stand. The goal was to 
acquire CONVERSION of the "unsaved" or. in the case of Methodist camp meetings, to 
lead Christians to a SANCTIFICATION experience. Preaching services often ended with 
a call for those responding to the preaching and exhorting to come to an area before the 
stand. The sendees could become quite loud and exuberant. Crying, weeping, and 
shouting were common, as were different kinds of stupors or bodily movements. The 
blowing of trumpets often marked the start of a new activity. From the earliest camp 
meetings, planners created sets of rules for regulating tlw camp because in effect they 
were creating a small community. Making tallies of each day's conversions and 
sanctifications was common. Communion or baptismal serv ices often climaxed meetings, 
and sonw meetings ended with an elaborate litual of paiting. 

Although primarily an American phenomenon, camp meetings have not been 
exclusively so. England’s PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, for instance, partly 
grew out of the introduction of camp meetings to that nation (see METHODISM. 
ENGLAND). Into the twentieth century this church's membeiship tickets gladly bore 
notice of its first camp meeting in I807. Camp meetings have been held also in Canada. 
INDIA, and AFRICA. 


Late Nineteenth-Century Developments 

In the nineteenth century, some camp meetings declined as denominations or pans of 
denominations rejected them. Other Christians worked hard at preserving camp meetings, 
hoping to maintain their original revivalistic purpose as an important part of church life. 
An example of this tactic was the instructional handbook written by Barlow Weed 
Gorham, a Methodist minister, entitled Corn/' Meeting Manual . A Practical Bookfor the 
Corny Ground (1854). Not only a practical guide for holding the most effective camp 
meeting. Gorham's book was an appeal for the camp meeting's ongoing usefulness. In 
addition, churches splintering from denominations that began the camp meetings 
sometimes emphasized them. 
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Even strongly committed devotees of tump meetings continued to adapt them, 
however. One important example was the increased building of permanent shelters or 
'tabernacles" over the worship space, supplanting the use of constructed arbots or natuiul 
groves. Similarly, tire mid-nineteenth century onward saw an increasing number of 
permanent cabins built to house the participants and tenls were eliminated in many 
locales. After tl>e American CIVIL WAR. the incorporation of scores of camp meeting 
associations whose purposes were to establish and maintain permanent outdoor meeting 
grounds facilitated this development. 

The second half of the nineteenth century also saw even more radical adaptation of the 
basic camp meeting idea. One such adaptation was the creation of the camp meeting as 
resort or vacation. In effect, camp meeting became not only a type of extended worship 
setting but also a kind of planned community ideally situated in a restful, natural location. 
Indeed, many of these communities developed into incorporated cities. Martha's 
Vineyard. Massachusetts, is perhaps one of live most famous. In these "resort'' camp 
meetings, the set. multiple-day schedule of worship services was only part of the summer 
agenda. Some participants lived at the camp meeting site for the entire summer. Their 
cottages grew increasingly complex, often including interesting use of Victorian 
architecture. 

Such camp grounds were begun to offer an alternative resort site for Christians. The 
idea was to offer an escape from the city by retreating into a natural, wholesome setting. 
As camp grounds became sites of summer-long residence, there was less concern for 
conversion of the lost and a greater emphasis on nurturing the already converted in live 
faith. Ministers introduced educational elements into tl»e camp ministry, including some 
aimed at children. The ty pical day incorporated several kinds of meetings such as family 
devotion, plenary sessions in the tabernacle, and various instructional groups. The 
growing success of the Chautauqua movement in the late nineteenth century helped spark 
this educational interest. Starling on New York s Chautauqua Lake, this parallel 
movement operated religious educational institutes in a rural retreat setting. 

Often live tone for these meetings reflected the increased gentility of some branches of 
the churches that had originated camp meetings. Tlse intense emotional exuberance and 
phy sical responses that had characterized these churches' meetings in live early part of the 
century were gone. 

Another adaptation of camp meetings in tlse latter half of live nineteenth century was 
the development of the purpose-oriented camp meeting. One example was the use of 
camp meetings for the specific goal of promoting TEMPERANCE. Another, more 
widespread example was the linking of camp meetings to promotion of particular 
doctrinal concerns like sanctification or holiness (see HOLINESS MOVEMENT). Camp 
meetings became occasions to preach these doctrines and. more important, lead people 
into experiencing their reality. For example, the National Association for the Promotion 
of Holiness, also known as the National Camp Meeting Association, began holding camp 
meetings immediately after live Civil War at Vineland. New Jersey in 1867. Tl»e 
organization's influence grew. By 1900 it had conducted more than one hundred holiness 
camp meetings with several million estimated in attendance. This association 
intentionally held such camp meetings as "national." interdenominational meetings. 
Eventually this association ceased sponsoring camp meetings. However, some 
denominations, birthed in the late nineteenth century and early twentieth centuries as 
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"Holiness" churches and often tracing (heir roots to the National Association for the 
Promotion of Holiness, included camp meetings as a regular part of their life. The 
Christian Holiness Partnership, the organization descended from the National Camp 
Meeting Association, claims there are still two thousand holiness camp meetings in 
America. 

There is souse degree of overlap between those who developed the resort camps and 
those who promoted holiness camps. Tlse foundeis of the Ocean Grove camp meeting, 
located on the Atlantic Ocean in New Jersey, for example, had interest in both concerns. 


Twentieth-Century Developments 

The history of camp meetings in the twentieth century has seen similar trends. In some 
circles the growth of theological liberalism caused a depreciation of camp meetings (see 
LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISMi. Such liberalism could see urban 
life not as a thing to be escaped but as a locus for finding the KINGDOM OF GOD. In 
addition, tire loss of emphasis on crisis experiences in a typical liberal doctrine of 
SALVATION undercut tl»e nature of classic camp meeting evangelism. 

In other recent circles, specific nineteenth-century camp meeting formats have 
declined but not the basic idea that underlay them. In these circles the notion of meeting 
for religious puiposes away from one's normal setting for an extended time has spawned 
new versions of religious camping, although without the term "camp meeting." Special 
summer youth camps, outdoor Christian music festivals, and denominational retreat 
centers arc examples. 

A more traditional approach to camp meetings has been preserved in some respect by 
the lise of PENTECOSTALISM in the twentieth century. That some Pentecostal groups 
would keep camp meetings as a regular fixture for evangelism and renewal is not 
surprising, given Pentecostal roots in the Holiness Movement and given the emphasis on 
crisis experiences in Pentecostal understandings of salvation. Sometimes the teiro seems 
ased in a way only remotely connected to its origins. In such a case, camp meeting seems 
to refer to a multiple-day series of worship services regardless of actual camping or 
connection with an outdoor setting. 

Some long-term camp meetings, often with roots in the early nineteenth century, 
continue to exist. Many are Methodist, and attendance at times can be quite large. The 
aim may be as much the renewal of church members as large-scale outward-oriented 
evangelism. If so. such meetings have shifted one of camp meetings' original puiposes. 
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CAMPBELL FAMILY 


Thomas and Alexander Campbell. fathci and son. were key leaders in an indigenous 
America religious movement to restore original Christianity, with three major wings in 
the twenty-first century: DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. Churches of Christ, and CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES. CHURCHES OF CHRIST. The Campbells heralded the AUTHORITY of 
Scripture, promoted independent eltleriuled congregations, noncreedalism, immersion of 
believers, weekly observation of live LORD'S SUPPER, and ministers appointed by local 
congregations. 

Thomas Campbell was I win in County Down. Ireland. February I. 1763. and died in 
Bethany. West Virginia. January 4. 1854. He united with the AntiBurger branch of the 
Seceder Presbyterian Church isce PRESBYTERIANISM I. attended the University of 
Glasgow, then completed a seminary course at Whitburn. He taught school as well as 
serving the Ahorey Seceder Church from 1798 to IK07. With others he helped form the 
ecumenical Evangelical Society of Ulster. In 1807. because of ill health, he visited 
America and decided to stay. He preached among Seceder Presbyterian Churches near 
Pittsburgh, hut invited all to paiticipate at tire Lord's Table. He was soon accused of 
HERESY, brought to trial, and found guilty, resulting in his withdrawal. With other 
Presbyterians he formed the Christian Association of Washington so as to promote 
Christian unity, forbearance, and the preaching of the pure gospel. He authored a major 
statement in 1809. ’The Declaration and Address." on behalf of the Society. The Society 
tainted a church at Biush Run. Pennsylvania in 1811. With his family he lived in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio. Kentucky, and West Virginia. Both Thomas and Alexander, having 
decided for BAPTISM by immersion, entered the Redstone Baptist Association, then the 
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Mahoning. By 1830 they departed from the BAPTISTS and started merging with 
Christian Churches throughout the Ohio Valley. 

Alexander Campbell was born in County Antrim. Ireland. September 12. 1788. and 
died in Bethany. West Virginia. March 4. 1866. He attended the University of Glasgow 
for a year. Arriving in America in 1809 with his mother and siblings. Alexander 
Campbell preached among the churches, taught in schools, matried. and was given a farm 
in West Virginia by his father-in-law. There he remained the rest of his life, and by 1830 
became the leading proponent of the expanding movement. He founded The Christian 
Baptist in 1823. Upon realizing that relationships with the Baptists were coming to an 
end. he launched The Millennial Harbinger in 1830 and served as editor until his death in 
1866. Campbell achieved notoriety through debating far and wide, holding six major 
debates, four with Presbyterian ministers, and more important, with Robert Owen and 
Roman Catholic Bishop John B.Purcell. He founded Bethany College in 1840 and 
continued as president until his death, by which time there were approximately 200,000 
persons in tire movenKnt. 

See also Stone. Barton W. 
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CAMPBELL, JOHN MCLEOD (1800- 

1872) 


Scottish theologian. Campbell wav bom May 4. IKOO in Argyll. Scotland, where his 
father served as minis-ter. He was educated at the universities of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, and enteied the ministry at Row in Dunbartonshire in 1825. Campbell was 
especially interested in the spirituality of his parishioners and by 1826 concluded that 
they needed to be first taught the assurance of divine love in Christ. He fuither decided 
that corollary with such love is universal ATONEMENT, that is. that Christ died for all. 
Both DOCTRINES as set forth by Campbell were perceived to be contradictory to the 
WESTMINSTER CONFESSION of faith. Opposition arose within his congregation and 
eventually the General Assembly of the CHURCH OF SCOTLAND deposed him from 
ministry in 1831. A group of friends encouraged him to form an independent 
congregation at Blackfiiars Street in Glasgow for which he ministered from 1833 to 
1859. at which time he resigned because of poor health. His views later came to be 
widely accepted in the Church of Scotland and in 1868 live University of Glasgow 
conferred upon him the D.D. 

Campbell was influenced by Thomas Etskine. EDWARD IRVING, and FREDERICK 
D.MAURICE and be in turn influenced them. His style was more directed to interior 
biblical truth and consciousness than to explicit conventional doctrines. The manner in 
which he expressed himself sometimes made it seem that Campbell was farther from 
classical THEOLOGY than was the case. He argued that Christ died for all people, not 
that all would eventually be saved. Tire atonement was not an appeasement of the wrath 
of God. but a genuine addressing of that wrath from the context of the love of God and 
the Son. He argued that those unsettled should ’Believe in the forgiveness of...sins 
because they are forgiven." He died at Dunbartonshire. Scotland. February 27. 1872. 
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CANADA 


The history of Protestantism in Canada is largely the history of but four traditions: the 
Anglican. Presbyterian. Baptist, and Methodist. Whether the future of Canadian 
Protestantism rests on these traditions is. however, quite a different matter. 


Hie Colonial Period to Confederation: 1610 to 1867 

Protestant Christianity first came to Canada on the Atlantic coast between 1610 and 1630 
under the sponsorship of private adventurers in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. A few 
clergy also accompanied explorers of Canada's northwest—the first Protestant 
communion in Canada might well have been that celebrated by the chaplain of explorer 
Maitin Frobisher on Baffin Island in 1577. A continuous, rooted Protestant presence, 
however, would await the substantial settlement of immigrants from Britain and the 
future United States. 

In tire second half of the eighteenth century. Newfoundland and Nova Scotia became 
year-round homes for significant numbers of immigrants. The expulsion of Francophone 
Roman Catholic Acadians in 1755 invited migration from tire American colonies. Soon 
the Maritimes were populated by Ulster Presbyterians. Highland Scots (both Catholic and 
Presbyterian). Yorkshire Methodists, and Irish Catlrolics. as well as Anglicans and 
Congregationalism (see PRESBYTERIANISM. METHODISM. ANGLICANISM. 
CONGREGATIONALISM). After the American Revolution in the 1770s and 1780s. 
Loyalists fled north and substantially increased the colonial populations—New 
Brunswick became a separate colony as a result in 1784. 

This region experienced perhaps its most dramatic Protestant development during this 
period. New England expatriate HENRY ALLINE led a New Light revival that brought 
vital religion to many colonists (see REVIVALS). As this revival stabilized and merged 
with the growing numbers of BAPTISTS in the region, it joined with the smaller 
Methodist initiatives to stamp Nova Scotia and New Bronswick with evangelical 
contours (see EVANGELICALISM). 

American immigration after the Revolution made an even greater difference in Upper 
Canada (presentday Ontario): as many as eight out of ten settlers came from America 
between 1750 and 1812. By the time of the War of 1812. Upper Canada included 
Anglicans. Methodists. Lutherans (see LUTHERANISM), Presbyterians. Baptists. 
Congregationalists. MENNONITES. Tunkers (see BRETHREN. CHURCH OF THE). 
Moravians (see MORAVIAN CHURCH), and Quakers (see FRIENDS. SOCI ETY OF), 
as well as Roman Catholics, making it by far tire most religiously diverse region in 
British North America. 

The war shaped not only Canadian culture in general, but its religious makeup as well. 
This conflict with the United States stemmed immigration from the south. With increased 
British immigration at the end of the Napoleonic Wars. Anglophone Canadian loyalties 
tilted decisively back toward Britain. Canadian Protestant churches reflected this 
alignment in different ways. The continued predominance of the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND in Canada (later, the Anglican Church of Canada) was the roost obvious 
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sign, bui ihe British dominance of Methodism (in the case of Upper Canada. Methodism 
had been primarily an import largely from the south) anti Baptist traditions showed it as 
well. 

The precarious existence of the colonies encouraged cooperation among various 
Protestant groups and even occasionally between Protestants and Catholics—in the latter 
case, cooperation that would largely disappear in the second half of tl>e century. Church 
buildings were erected and clergy recruited front Britain as the churches sought to enfold 
colonial populations indifferent to or remote from organized religion. By mid-century, 
this central task had been completed: the sketchy records available indicate that at least 
half of the population regularly attended services. The churches also had devoted 
themselves to an increasing program of civilizing the colonies: TEMPERANCE societies 
began in the 1820s. assistance for orphans and prostitutes (see PROSTITUTION) was 
available in some centers, and SUNDAY SCHOOLS were established to spread literacy. 
Christianity, and virtue in equal measure. 

The bone of contention among Protestants during this period was the question of 
establishment. The Anglicans and. less successfully. live Presbyterians claimed certain 
privileges by right of being established churches in Britain, particularly in the crucial 
areas of clergy salaries and education. Tire young Methodist activist Egerton Rverson. 
however, led a campaign against such privileges, and by 1854 all official supports had 
been removed in Upper Canada. The Maritimcs also officially disestablished the Church 
of England by mid-century and experienced the rise of denominationalism (see 
DENOMINATION) as the characteristic Canadian pattern. 


The Evangelical Century: 1867 to 1967 

By the time of Confederation and new nationhood. Christianity deeply informed the 
culture of Canada's four founding provinces (Ontario. Quebec. Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick) and those that would soon join (Prince Edward Island. British Columbia, and 
the prairie provinces of Manitoba. Saskatchewan, and Alberta). Quebec, as the great 
Francophone Roman Catholic exception, was marked by a profound ultramontanism 
(support for a traditional Rome-centered church). Anglophone Canada, for its part, 
increasingly fell under the sway of a broad, moderate evangelical Protestantism that was 
more nationalistic in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

Churches were built with considerable civic enthusiasm across the country, many of 
them large and impressive in Gothic or Romanesque architectures that proclaimed God's 
sovereignty over live "Dominion of Canada." Temperance societies, especially the 
Women's Christian Temperance Union, helped not only to stem the tide of alcohol abuse 
(various provinces supported Prohibition from 1910 into the 1930s). but also supported 
women's suffrage, literacy, care for unwed mothers, and many other causes (see 
WOMEN). Sabbatarian Legislation (see SABBATARIANISM) that limned business and 
entertainment on the Sabbath was in foree for almost a century. The federal Lord’s Day 
Act was instituted in 1906. and some jurisdictions finally lifted their own "blue laws” 
only in tire 1980s and 1990s. Missionary work both to India and tire Far East and. to a 
lesser extent, in Canada’s own west and north, was undertaken with such enthusiasm that 
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Canada became, per capita, like largest missionary-sending country in the world (sec 
M1SSIONS-MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS). 

Evangelicalism in Canada had its fiery episodes and institutions, its branches of the 
HOLINESS MOVEMENT and Pentecostal (see PENTECOSTALISM). and its own 
Fundamentalist (see FUNDAMENTALISM i schisms among the Baptists in Ontario and 
British Columbia in the first quarter of the twentieth century. However, evangelicalism 
formed the dominant culture of the mayor churches as well. Methodism. Presbyterianism 
(particularly influenced by the FREE CHURCH movement in Scotland), and 
Anglicanism were joined by the smaller Baptist groups to constitute a cultural hegemony 
of religious fervor, moral seriousness, and increasing missionary interest. 

The period from 1867 to 1967 saw the erection of most of Canada's universities by 
Catholic and Protestant churches. Only a few (such as the University of Toronto) were 
secular in origin, although almost all became secularized under financial pressures by the 
centennial year of 1967. Bible schools (see BIBLE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES) 
sprang up across the country, and especially in the prairie provinces in the 1930s through 
1950s. primarily to offer cheap Christian education to laypeople and to the clergy of 
smaller denominations unimpressed by university credentials. Elementaiy and secondary 
education was administered by each province but—even outside the separate schools 
enjoyed by Roman Catholics in some jurisdictions, notably Ontario—with distinct 
Christian elements. The Lord’s Prayer was recited in opening exercises throughout this 
period, for example, and the Ten Commandments hung on many school walls. 

Not all Protestants, to he sure, shared equally in this evangelical alliance. The 
OXFORD MOVEMENT gained converts aiming Anglicans, and Anglo-Catholicism 
became an influential tradition by the turn of the century. Some leaders of the SOCIAL 
GOSPEL movement arising out of World War 1. originally a branch of live general 
evangelical social crusade, eventually despaired of the conservatism of their fellow 
church members and promoted causes that were more radical both politically and 
theologically. At the other end of live spectrum, sectarian movements arose, many of them 
ministering to the working classes outside the largely middle-class evangelical 
mainstream. Some of these only later joined in the national evangelical network, whether 
the PLYMOUTH BRETHREN (influential out of all proportion to their small size 
through their distinctive theology of DISPENSATIONALISM and their participation in 
transdenontinational organizations, such as student groups and foreign missions), the 
SALVATION ARMY (which became a fixture among Canadian benevolent agencies 
from coast to coast), or the Pentecostals (vilified by many evangelicals themselves as 
personifying the "hot gospel" past they had left behind). 

The most notable centripetal event in this era. however, was the founding of live 
UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA in 1925. The world's first interconfessional union, it 
joined most of Canada's Methodists and Congregationalists and a majority of its 
Presbyterians—groups that had already experienced considerable denominational 
consolidation in live late l8(X»s in Canada. It thus became live country's largest Protestant 
denomination, and took up alongside the Anglican Church a role of chaplain to the 
nation. 

After the Second World War. Canada experienced a general increase in cultural 
confidence and immigration and an economic boom. The churches shared in this 
expansion as their numbers grew, church building increased substantially, and a wide 
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range of special interest groups proliferated. Weekly church attendance was over half the 
Protestant population, and it seemed by I960 that a new era had dawned. Indeed it had. 
hut it was not a new day of Protestant renewal. 


From the Centennial to the New Millennium 

Quebec underwent its Quiet Revolution in the 1960s. during which time it threw off the 
•ancien regime 1 ' of church and state (see CHURCH AND STATE OVERVIEW) and 
secularised with bieathtaking swiftness. Outside Quebec, the changes were not so 
dramatic, but they were nonetheless quite similar. 

Legislatures and courts increasingly articulated a vision of Canada that was no longer 
predominantly Christian, hut multicultural, pluralistic, and liberal. The new Constitution 
of 1982 might have included the word “God" in its preamble, and tike national anthem a 
similar reference, but theism had no privileged place in Canadian public life, much less 
the evangelical or Roman Catholic Christianity that had dominated the previous century. 

Weekly church attendance declined sharply (to perhaps two or three out of ten by the 
1990s). membership rolls and church ftnances followed suit, arid by the 1980s it was 
clear that Canada was no longer a Christian country in any important sense of the word— 
even as Canadians continued to tell ccnsustakers and pollsters that they were indeed 
mostly Christian. (More than eighty percent said so in 1991.) Sexual scandals involving 
clergy of all stripes brought general opprobrium on Christianity, with lawsuits over 
mistreatment of native peoples in residential schools threatening to bankrupt United. 
Anglican. Catholic, and Presbyterian churches at the turn of the millennium. Despite the 
checkered history of encounters w ith white Christians, however, native peoples identified 
with Christianity in the same proportion as the national population: over eighty percent in 
1991. 

Controversy was hardly new to the churches. The mainline denominations began to 
ordain women (see WOMEN CLERGY) in this period (the United Church had done so as 
early as the 1920s>. and the United Church began to ordain homosexuals in 1992. In both 
cases, fierce acrimony weakened the communions. Liberal theology became the norm in 
most of their seminaries, sending hundreds of other theological students each year to join 
students from smaller evangelical denominations at transdcnominational schools such as 
Tyndale Theological Seminary in Toronto and Regent College in Vancouver—the largest 
seminaries in live country by tire I98CK. Conservative "ginger groups." or agitators, 
formed within the United. Anglican, and Presb>ierian churches tried to stem live leftward 
drift on theological and moral issues, but were increasingly frustrated as they failed. 

Evangelicalism thus became the label for smaller, uniformly evangelical 
denominations (such as the CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE) and for 
those of similar sympathies in the mainline denominations. By the 1980s. however, more 
active churchgoers were identified with this evangelical network than with any single 
Protestant denomination, including live United and Anglican. The Evangelical Fellowship 
of Canada, founded in 1964. brought some cohesion and cooper-ation to this loose 
affiliation of churches and individuals as various as the Mennonite Brethren. Christian 
Reformed (see DUTCH PROTESTANTS IN AMERICA). Pentecostal (by 1991 a group 
almost as big as the Presbyterians or Baptists), and low-church Anglicans. The continued 
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expansion of independent special puiposc groups, however, was at least as important a 
phenomenon among Protestant Christians. These included fellowships of Christian 
athletes, lawyers, or businesspeople, the wide range of youth ministries: groups 
concerned with political and social activism (such as Citizens for Public Justice and 
Focus on the Family): radio, television, and especially print media: and so on. 

Education continued to be a contested zone as Canadian public schools shed the last 
vestiges of their Protestant past. Parents began to agitate for public funding of 
confessional Protestant schools, citing the support for Catholic schools in some regions 
originally mandated in Canada's Constitution. Others educated their children themselves 
as lire leading edge of the society-wide increase in home-schooling. Still others founded 
independent Christian universities, with at least three earning full public recognition by 
the close of the century (Trinity Western. King's, and Redeemer). 

By the beginning of the new millennium, then, the growing edge of Canadian 
Protestantism was no longer among tire denominations that had dominated it for two 
centuries. It was now the smaller evangelical groups who ran the most popular schools, 
supported tire most missionaries, attracted the most youth, spent the most money, and 
built the largest churches. Increasingly, too. it was their spokespersons who received 
media attention on public issues, and not only the representatives of the mainline 
denominations. 

The general cultural picture, though, was simply one of increasing marginalization of 
Canadian Protestantism and of Christianity in general. At the turn of the millennium, the 
2 <X)1 census was expected to show an increase in Canadians citing "no religious 
affiliation" from the thirteen percent of 1991 to over twenty percent, with a 
corresponding drop in Christian affiliation from eighty-three to about seventy percent— 
with about half of that being Protestants. The decline in national and regional church 
attendance figures showed no sign of bottoming out. Over ninety percent of Canadian 
congregations claimed less than 200 members. Even the relative success story of the 
evangelicals was tempered by the realization that they were barely holding their own as a 
proportion of tire population. They might, that is. have been the immediate future of 
Canadian Protestantism, but it was a future as a minority in a thoroughly pluralistic 
culture. 
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CANTERBURY 


Ancient capital city of Kent in southeast England. Canterbury is the piiinal sec of ull 
England. In 597 Augustine arrived in England as a missionary, established a church at 
Canterbury, and became its first bishop. From 1070 to 1089. Lanfranc was bishop of 
Canterbury. He oversaw a dramatic administrative reform of the church in England and 
asserted Canterbury's primacy over the English church, an attempt resisted by the bishop 
of York. Finally, the Archbishop of York was deemed the Primate of England, whereas 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was deemed tire Primate of All England. Canterbury 
remains the primal see in Great Britain and the titular head of the worldwide Anglican 
Communion. St. Anselm (author of Cur Deus Homo) was bishop from 1093 to 1109. 

Canterbury's most famous bishop was Thomas Becket (1162-1170). assassinated by 
aides to King Henry II. Becket’s martyrdom. Henry IPs penance for the murder, and the 
shrine built to Becket would continue to play an important role in the conflict between 
the church and the state in England for centuries |see CHURCH AND STATE. 
OVERVIEW). Because of Becket. Canterbury also became a very important pilgrimage 
site (thus tire Canterbury Tales by poet Geoffrey Chaucer |c. 1342-1400)). For example, 
in 1420 nearly 100.000 people visited Becket's shrine. 

In the late fifteenth and early sixteenth century, this level of visitation and adoration 
began to wane. Then, in the 1530s. Becket's antagonism to tike crown became fodder in 
the battle over the church in England: to Roman Catholics Becket was a hero and model 
(for example, on July 5. 1535. statesman and author Thomas More (1478-1535) wrote his 
daughter Margaret a letter in which Ike wished to be executed the next day for it is "St. 
Thomas' eve’’): to Protestants Becket was a traitor to crown and country. 

In 1533 THOMAS CRANMF.R (1489-1556). a proponent of HENRY VIII’s divorce 
from Catherine of Aragon and hostile to the heroic interpretation of Becket. became 
archbishop. In May of 1533 he declared Henry’s marriage to Catherine invalid, and 
proclaimed tike secret marriage of Henry to Anne Boleyn valid. This act was in itself a 
usurpation of papal authority and over time. Cranmer took to himself more and more 
roles usually identified with tike pope. In 1535 he oversaw the reform of the liturgy in 
England. In 1538 he oversaw the dismantlement and destruction of Becket's shrine, and 
the chapel house that supported it was dissolved. In 1547. with Henry VIII’s death. 
CranriKi was able to continue his reformation agenda. 
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With Edward Vi's death. Canterbury again became a battleground in the fight for the 
church in England. Maty Tudor reinstituted many of the abandoned files of the church, 
reestablished the chapel house, and persecuted many of the Protestant leaders in 
Canterbury. During her reign, forty-one Protestants were executed in Canteibury (second 
only to London). With Mary's death and the ascension of ELIZABETH I. the city and the 
cathedral returned to Protestantism. In 1570 Canterbury became a haven for Protestants 
fleeing religious persecution on the Continent. Most of the refugees earned a living by 
weaving wool, and by 1580 there were nearly 1.000 looms in operation. By 1620 there 
were more French-speaking inhabitants in Canterbuiy than English. At first, the refugees 
worshiped at St. Alphege’s Church. Eventually they moved into a chapel in the cathedral. 
A French service continues to be held in that chapel to the present day. 

In the 1630s Archbishop WILLIAM LAUD 11633-1645) led a reaction to the 
increasingly Calvinist bent to English Protestantism front Canterbury (see CALVINISM). 
In large measure, he resacramentalized the church by focusing on prayer, the 
SACRAMENTS, an increased reverence for sacred space, and the reinstitution of 
VESTMENTS. He also attempted to leinvigorutc the authority of the church’s hierarchy. 
In 1642 these attempts came to a stunning halt as forces loyal to Parliament occupied 
Canteibury as pan of the Puritan Revolution (see PURITANISM CIVIL WAR). The 
cathedral was sacked and many of the altars and images installed or refurbished under 
Laud were destroyed. After a 1643 act of Parliament that declared that images were to be 
destroyed, the stained-glass windows of live cathedral were smashed. However, the 
Puritan cause did not completely dominate Canterbuiy during this time. In fact, in 1647 a 
violent riot against live recently passed prohibition of Christmas was so large that 
Parliamentary forces were required to suppress the insurrection. Like much of England. 
Canterbury seemed to w elcome the restoration of the monarchy in 1660. Upon his return 
to the throne. Charles II spent his first night in Canterbuiy and worshipped the next 
morning in the cathedral. In 1662 the 1552 Prayer Book was republished. 

From live beginning of the eighteenth century to the middle of the nineteenth 
Canteibury was embroiled in a series of controversies that struck live whole church. First. 
JOHN WESLEY and the "Evangelical Movement" challenged the church’s staid 
conservatism (see EVANGELICALISM): later live Oxford "Tractarians" called for a 
restoration of High Church standards of live seventeenth century (see OXFORD 
MOVEMENT). Over time, a cohort of the Tractarians began to argue for a much closer 
(even subordinate) relationship with Rome. The archbisliops of Canteibury were hostile 
to both movements. 

Since I867 the bishops and prelates of the Anglican Communion have met every ten 
years in a conference chaired by the Archbishop of Canterbury 1 . Since the middle of live 
twentieth century, the Archbishops of Canteibury have been firmly committed to a wider 
ecumenical vision that has included dialogues with Orthodox. Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant denominations. In 1982 Pope John Paul II visited Canteibury Cathedial and 
knelt together in prayer with Archbishop Robeit Runcie. 
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CANTERBURY AND YORK, 
CONVOCATIONS OF 


Those provincial synods dated in some form back to the establishment of the church in 
England. Originally only bishops participated, but in the thirteenth century, abbots, deans, 
archdeacons, and proctors (or representatives! of the CLERGY were also added. 
Eventually, the convocations divided into Upper (bishops and abbots) and Lower (all the 
rest! Houses. Until the REFORMATION the Convocations enacted canon laws, taxed the 
clergy on behalf of the slate, and served as an ecclesiastical court of last resort. During 
this time, the Convocations had relative independence from the crown and could be 
called either at the behest of the king (when taxes were to be raised) or by the archbishop 
alone. All of this changed under King HENRY VIII. 

In 1532 Heniy secured from the Convocations the submission of the clergy to live 
crown. Formalized by Parliament in live Act of the Submission of the Clergy. (25 Henry 
VIII c. 19). tl»e clergy were forbidden to assemble unless they had the “king's most royal 
assent and licence." Further, the Convocations could not enact canons that were contrary 
to Acts of Parliament or live king's prerogative. Having achieved their submission. Henry 
used the Convocations to enact his ecclesiastical reforms. Under Edward the 
Convocations endorsed clerical marriage and communion in both kinds (both bread and 
wine). Under Henry's Catholic daughter Mary, the Convocations revoked many of the 
earlier reforms and reasserted papal supremacy. Contrary to the wishes of ELIZABETH 
I. the Convocations continued to take a pro-Rome stance early in her reign. In 1563 a new 
Convocation supportive of Elizabeth oversaw the revision of the Articles of Religion and 
continued to serve as an integral part of the Elizabethan Settlement from that point 
forward. 

The Convocations continued to meet each year at live same time as Parliament until 
1640. Because of civil war and the Commonwealth, the Convocations did not meet from 
1640 to 1661. In 1717 the king prorogued live Convocations over a controversy 
surrounding tire bishop of Bangor. Tire Convocations did not again sit formally until the 
early twentieth century. In 1969 the Synodical Government Measure largely replaced the 
Convocations with a General Synod- 

See also Clergy. Marriage of; Synod 
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DAVID WHITFORD 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Capital punishment the practice of imposing death as the penalty fof serious 
lawbreaking. has been sanctioned in many cultures on religious grounds. Authorized in 
the law codes of the Hebrew Scriptures and reinforced by numerous proscriptions of 
Roman law. it was well known in the world of early Christians. Christians’ most common 
involvement, however, was as its victims, condemned for witnessing to their faith in the 
unjustly executed Jesus as their Lord. 

The basic Christian preference for life was expressed in the insistence that "the church 
abhors bloodshed." while the church, at the same time, recognized that the state as 
created by God to maintain social order had the right to use ncccssaty force. Tire clergy 
were prohibited from taking any pan in the administration of the death penalty, and the 
church provided sanctuary for persons fleeing from arrest, acting on tire belief that "God 
desires not the death of the sinner but that Ire Ire converted and live.’’ However, this ideal 
became more and more problematic once Emperor Constantine 1 in the fourth century 
made Christianity the preferred religion of the Roman Empire. The execution of 
Priscilliun of Avila in 385 provided a troubling illustration of what was to come. 


Medieval (.’hut ch Acceptance of lethal Coercion 

With tire emergence of the papal monarchy in the eleventh-century Gregorian reform, use 
of violence in the direct service of the church gradually became the uncontested norm. 
Christians were knighted in religious ceremonies and their swords were consecrated. The 
launching of Crusades against infidels and wars against heretics overwhelmed the earlier 
reservations about shedding blood. In 1177 Emperor Frederick Barharossa promised the 
pope the full force of the secular arm to suppress heretics, and by 1231 Pope Gregory IX 
formally endorsed burning at the stake as the appropr iate mode of dealing with any who 
refused to recant. The church courts conducted the “inquisition" and condemnation 
phase, but then handed tire convicted over to tire secular atm for execution. This 
convenient system reached its apex in 1252 when Pope Innocent IV declared such 
extirpation of heresy to be "the chief duty of tire state." Thereafter, capital punishment 
was so completely entrenched as tire indispensable instrument of divine justice in 
European Christendom that the practice was exempted from serious moral criticism for 
centuries. 
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Two Aspects of the Protestant Reformation 

The major Protestant reformers were trained in this etlvos of religiously sanctioned 
violence, and the heightened hostility between factions led to even firmer conviction of 
the necessity of the death penalty on all sides. As MARTIN LUTHER put it. "Let no one 
imagine that the world can be governed without the shedding of blood.... The world is 
wicked and bound to be so. Therefore, the sword is God's rod and vengeance for it." 
JOHN CALVIN'S action in having Michael Servetus executed (1553) was approved by 
PHILIPP MELANCHTHON with much the same reasoning, although he ranked Servetus 
as a blasphemer rather than a heretic and thus considered his death as fully warranted by 
Roman law. 

During these centuries in which the institutional churches consistently affirmed the 
practice of capital punishment as God's will, an important undercurrent of religious 
dissent periodically emerged. Some preRefoimation groups, especially the Waldensians 
in the thirteenth century, the Wycliffites in the fourteenth, and the Hussites in the 
fifteenth, questioned and even rejected capital punishment. Many lay people, upon 
hearing the nonviolent words and deeds of Jesus in the vernacular, had doubts about the 
use of capital punishment w ithout absolutely rejecting it. A more powerful undercurrent 
appeared in the sixteenth-century REFORMATION, especially in Anabaptist (see 
ANABAPTISM) pockets of PACIFISM associated with the names of CONRAD 
GREBEL, MICHAEL SATTLER. JAKOB HL’TTER. and MENNO SIMONS. By the 
end of the seventeenth century British Quaker John Bellos—who seems to have been the 
first who actually went so far—called for the "utter abolition of the death penalty" (see 
FRIENDS. SOCIETY OFt. 

This radical break with live entrenched tradition—building opposition to capital 
punishment on religious grounds despite Old Testament acceptance of it—preceded and 
prepared the ground for the secular utilitaiian criticism of the ENLIGHTENMENT, 
begun by Cesare Beccaria (1764). and the anticlerical assault on the gallows by Voltaire 
(1766). This combined attack dislodged the death penalty from the privileged place it had 
enjoyed in European culture for over five centuries, but two factors soon stalled the 
movement toward abolition: (It the excesses of the Ftench Revolution, and <2| the 
staunch moral retributivism of IMMANUEL KANT. 


Modern Protestant Disagreement 

The impact of Kant on prominent nineteenth-century Protestant theologians like Richard 
Rothe was substantial. Kant's philosophy was viewed as a providential reinforcement of 
“traditional" Christian support for capital punishment, although a very real change had 
nonetheless occurred. From this point forward, repudiation of capital punishment was a 
live option, not just a peripheral minority phenomenon. FRIEDRICH 
SCHLE1ERMACHER. before his death 11834). concluded in defiance of Kant that "live 
deatli penalty has absolutely no place in a Christian state.” and that "all Chiistians must 
constantly work for its abolition." 
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In ihc nineteenth and twentieth centuries, widespread disagreement over capital 
punishment prevailed within Protestantism in both Euiope and America. In 1947 West 
Germany provoked an unprecedented public debate, involving major Protestant 
theologians (including Paul Althaus. KARL. BARTH. Werner Eleit. and Walter 
Kuenneth) when it adopted Article 102 ot' its Basic I-aw. declaring that "the death penalty 
is abolished.' 1 This disagreement, along with the United Nations' adoption of tl>e 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights (1948). opened an era of growing abolitionism. 

In the UNITED STATES tlse loss of church support for the death penalty in the 19<iOs 
was attributed in part to the CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT, which focused attention on 
the unfairness and racism of the penal system, especially in the South. In 1968 the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES of Christ endorsed (103-0) a statement 
offering ten reasons why member churches should favor abolition of the death penalty. 
The first reason was "belief in the worth of human life and the dignity of human 
personality as gifts of God." and the last one was "our Christian commitment to seek the 
redemption and reconciliation of the wrong-doer, which are frustrated by his execution." 

This trend, however, was significantly countered in the 1970s with the rise of a newly 
politicized conservative EVANGELICALISM, which supported capital punishment on 
the basis of its reading of the BIBLE. After ten yeais without executions, the U.S. 
Supreme Couit decision in Gregg v. Georgia (1976) cleared tl»e way for tlwe resumption 
of state killings. The impact of this reversal was to some degree offset by tire surprising 
turnaround of the Roman Catholic Church after Vatican II. Pope John Paul II not only 
spoke out against the death penalty but undertook an unprecedented campaign calling on 
modern states to stop using it. Many American Catholic bishops rejected it even more 
absolutely. This provided the basis for an unusual level of agreement and cooperation 
between many progressive Protestants and Roman Catholics. 


Divided We Stand 

As a result, evaluating capital punishment continues to be an area of disagreement. The 
European countries in which the Piotestant Reformation began and flourished have all 
reversed their enthusiastic suppoit of the death penalty and abolished it as incompatible 
with basic human rights. In contrast. American Protestantism is far more divided: tlmse in 
favor of the death penalty usually appeal to a literal reading of the Bible and its 
affirmation of the death penalty. In contrast many who read live Bible more critically 
contend that "our use of the death penalty cannot be justified by the use of the Hebrew 
Scriptures” and is actually in conflict w ith "the basic tenet of Christian-ity—forgiveness 
is stronger than sin. love is stronger than death" (Hanks. 137; 233). Old Testament 
passages that specifically impose live death penalty for various offenses are seen as 
vestiges of the culture and morals of their own time rather than as expressions of God's 
will and purpose. The impasse between these two approaches is virtually intractable, 
given the divergent premises and the highly politicized atmosphere in which the 
controversy continues. 
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JAMES J.MEGIVERN 


CAPITO, WOLFGANG (e. 1487-1521) 


German theologian and reformer. Born Wolfgang Ktfpfel in the free imperial cily of 
Hagenau in alxiui 1487. Capilo was educated at the universities of Freiburg in Breisgau 
and Basel. He received his doctorate in THEOLOGY in Fieiburg and took a call as 
professor and cathedral preacher in Basel in 1515. He became a close acquaintance of tire 
humanist Desiderius Erasmus after the publication of his own Hebrew grammars in 
Basel. With other young humanists. Capito joined the cause of the Wittenberg reformers 
at an early date. 

While serving as cathedral preaclter and ecclesiastical advisor to the archbishop of 
Main/. Capito visited Wittenberg. As a result of his meetings with PHILIPP 
MELANCHTHON and MARTIN LUTHER, he came to disagree with Erasmus on the 
issues of the clarity of scripture and the freedom of the will. 

Taking a post in Strasbourg in 1523 Capito openly joined the reform movement. His 
Strasbourg career shows both the REFORMATION'S connection to humanism and the 
way Luther’s theology and reforms were implemented. His work in Strasbourg began 
with a lecture series, to which the city's leaders and clergy were invited (and because of 
which most were converted to the Reformation's cause!. Capito's Strasbourg reforms 
included not only changes in teaching, ecclesiastical structures, and LITURGY, but also a 
renewal of public life with educational changes, public oversight over MARRIAGE and 
morality, and public welfare. 

Capito was probably tire author of the TETRAPOL1TAN CONFESSION, submitted at 
the 1530 Diet of Augsburg. He worked with MARTIN BUCER and others to produce the 
Wittenberg Concord, under which cities subscribed to the AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 

See alio Lutheranism. Germany 
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CAPPEL, LOUIS (1585-1658) 


French Huguenot philologist, Bible exegete. und divine. Born in Saint filier near Sedan in 
northeast FRANCE. Cappel was famous for contending that the vowel markings in the 
Hebrew Bible weie subsequent to tl>e earliest transcriptions of the BIBLE, inventions of 
the Masorete Jews of Tiberias, dating from the fifth century A.D.Modem scholars now 
date their invention from the seventh century. 

Appointed at age twenty-eight to a chair of Hebrew at Saumur. he taught for twenty 
years before proceeding to teach THEOLOGY. He was not the fust to suspect Masoretic 
markings, but by virtue of his knowledge of Aramaic. Chaldean, and Arabic, learned 
during two years at Oxford University, and also his undersranding of noncanonical 
Jewish writings. Cappel concluded that the Hebrew Bible had been altered over time. 

His discovery that tl»e square characters (Aramaict had replaced the earlier Hebrew 
ones was anathema to critics, especially to Johannes Buxtorf. Jr., whose father. Johannes 
Sr., learned rabbinic scholar at like University of Basle, had maintained otherwise. 
Cappd's insistence that clarity was more important than textual tradition shocked 
Protestant contemporaries. They believed his conclusions threw doubt on the verbal 
inspiration of Scripture. 

His great work. Criiicn Sacra (1634). could not be published by any Protestant press 
in tike Low Countries or at Geneva, hut had to await the help of Catholic scholars (Petau. 
Morin, and Mersenne) who obtained the necessary permission to publish at Paris (1650). 
Cappel - s view of Scripture as hav ing been altered over time gradually gained acceptance 
and is now acknowledged by all reputable experts. 

See aha Biblical Inerrancy: Bible Translation 
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BARBARA SHER TINSLEY 


CAREY, WILLIAM (1761-1834) 


English baptist missionary. Bom in a humble setting on August 17. 1761. at Paulcrspury. 
Northamptonshire. England. William Carey was destined for greatness as a Baptist 
missionary in INDIA and Seram pore though baptized as an infant in the Anglican 
Church. His father. Edmund, directed a small free school, and so from the start William 
became sensitive to the values of education. 

In his mid-teens he became a shoemaker's appientiee in Hackleton and was introduced 
to NONCONFORMITY by John Warr. a fellow apprentice. Converted to nonconformist 
beliefs around 1779. Carey became convinced of Baptist doctrine and was baptized by 
immenrion on October 5. 1783 by Dr. John Rvland. Baptist pastor of Northampton (see 
BAPTISTS). 

For many years he continued shoemaking but also began to preach as a layperson. In 

1786 he became pastor of the Baptist church at Moulton and was formally ordained in 

1787 with the dually famous Rvland and Andrew Fuller being members of the ordaining 
counc il. Cobbling, running a day school, and serv ing as a pastor. Carey also commenced 
his long history as an excellent linguist by teaching himself Hebrew. Greek. Latin. 
French, and Dutch. 

Soon, breaking the strict antimissions stance of Calvinistic Particular Baptists. Carey 
became convinced that the great commission to evangelize the nations should be 
specifically implemented. In 1791 at the Northampton Association he presented his 
missions beliefs and a bit later completed his amazingfor-its-time An Enquiry into the 
Obligations of Christians to Use Means for the Conversion of the Heathens with its 
program of ''pray. plan, pay.” In 1792 at the Baptist Association meeting in Nottingham, 
this ' hare-brained enthusiast” presented his position again and actually gave the motto to 
the modem MISSIONS movement: "Expect great things from God: attempt great things 
for God." Because of the strong support of Andrew Fuller, on October 2. 1792. at a 
Baptist ministers’ meeting in Kettering, the Particular Baptist Society for tike Propagation 
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of the Gospel Amongst the Heathen tame into being. This ‘'fust of its kind" missionary' 
society would become a model for hundreds of other future societies. 

In 1793 Carey and John Thomas, a physician, were sent as missionaries to India by the 
society. Late in 1793 they arrived in Bengal but for economic reasons soon moved to 
Malda where Carey became the superintendent of an indigo factory. Carey was 
committed from tl>e start to being self-supporting in his missionary endeavors. By 1795 
he had founded a Baptist church there and preached in the vernacular language. During 
his years in Malda lie traveled widely to several hundred villages and also translated the 
New Testament into Bengali. The factory closed in 1799 and Carey moved to Seram pore, 
a Danish colony friendlier to missionaries. Carey joined other missionaries there and the 
‘Serampore Trio" (Carey. William Ward, and Joshua Marshmani evolved into a genuine 
missionary team, stressing through the years the spread of the Christian gospel by means 
of PREACHING, teaching, and BIBLE TRANSLATION. 

In 1801 Carey was appointed as Professor of Sanskrit. Bengali, and Marathi at Fort 
William College. He retained tlie appointment for some thirty years. Beginning with a 
mission chapel in Calcutta, by 1814 there were at least twenty-nine other mission stations 
in surrounding areas. The mission eventually also founded primary schools as well as 
Serampore College and a very productive printing press. 

Carey made major contributions to numerous Bible translations as well as language 
grammars and dictionaries. He published grammars of Mahratta. Sanskrit. Punjabi. 
Telinga. and Bhotanta. and dictionaries of Mahratta. Bengali, and BlHitanta. Carey and 
Marshman translated three volumes of live Ramayanti into English and Carey edited 
Roxbugh’s Flora Medea. Carey himself was an excellent botanist, having developed a 
five-acre botanical collection, presented scholarly papers in agriculture, and been 
involved in founding the Horticultural and Agricultural Society in Calcutta. At one time 
he was even elected president of live Agricultural Society of India. 

Sometimes referred to as live “Wyclif of the East.'* Carey made mammoth 
contributions to Bible translation. In addition to his early Bengali translation. Carey 
taught himself numerous other languages and dialects and then completed a variety of 
biblical translations, including Sanskrit. Marathi. Hindi, and Oriya. He supervised 
numerous oilier translations such as Kashmiri and Teluga. It is estimated that because of 
his work, the entire Bible or parts of it were translated into thirly-four languages. He was 
truly a linguistic genius and used this unusual ability in Bible translations over many 
years in India. However flawed were his translations as judged by contemporary 
standards. ~in the first three decades of the modern missionary movement forty-nine 
percent of the fust translations into new languages anywhere in the world were published 
at Serampore. most of them translated by Carcv or under his supervision'* (Smalley 
1991:47). 

Although not the first foreign missionary. Carey was the fust to he sent out by a 
missionary society. All of his income was funneled hack into his mission projects: lie was 
virtually self-supporting. He also believed that Indians could best be converted to 
Christianity by Indians. His teaching program and the founding of Serampore College 
was geared toward this end. Following his own early advice in his Etu/uiry of 1792. he 
mingled with the people and communicated in their own language. To his credit, lie 
successfully agitated on behalf of the legal prohibition of suttee (the custom of putting 
w idows to death at the husband's funeral I in 1829. 
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At the time of his death on June 9. 1834. in Seramporc, India, he was duly an 
internationally known nun and destined to be named as one of the fathers of the modem 
missionan 1 movement. 

See also Baptist Bible Union; Bible Translation; Missionary Organizations 
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GEORGE H.SHR1VER 


CARIBBEAN 


The spread of Protestantism 10 the Caribbean coincided wilh the settlement of territories 
in this region by European Protestants in (he early decades of ihe seventeenth century. 
Although the Dutch had been in what would later become Guiana in 1611. the first 
settlement of Protestants in the Caribbean occurred in the 1620s with the English 
occupation of St. Christopher. The CHURCH OF ENGLAND had modest success 
converting Z slaves in the rest of live seventeenth century hut. in tl»e eighteenth, the 
Evangelicals—the Moravians. Methodists, and Baptists—flourished. Other Protestant 
groups arrived in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries mainly from the UNITED 
STATES and a strong Protestant presence remains there today. 


Definitions 

Protestants and Protestantism, as used herein, refer primarily to the earliest groups of 
dissenters from live AUTHORITY of the Church of Rome and live belief systems they 
developed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Protestant REFORMATION 
and its impact in GERMANY. ENGLAND. FRANCE. Scandinavia, and the 
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NETHERLANDS is primarily in view. The Caribbean is a modern designation for a 
group of islands and countries between Nonh and South America, situated mostly within 
the Caribbean Sea. including some areas that technically could be grouped in other ways. 
Bermuda, though in tire middle of tire Atlantic ocean, is sometimes included in 
discussions of the Caribbean, as are Belize. Guyana, and Surinam though each of these is 
in Central/South America. The American (formerly Danish) Virgin islands have long 
been connected with the English-speaking Caribbean, as have the Bahama islands. 
Different names have been used for clusters of these islands over the centuries—the 
Greater and Lesser Antilles, the Leeward and Windward islands, the Cayman Islands, the 
Turks and Caicos Islands, the Netherlands Antilles, and so on. The whole area was 
referred to as the West Indies for centuries, but in tl>e postcolonial era. Caribbean, 
referring back to the precolonial inhabitants of the region, is preferred. In much of w hat 
follows, the British Caribbean is the primary focus. 


Seventeenth-Century Developments 

The story of Protestantism in the Caribbean begins with the occupation of this region by 
foreigners: first by Europeans—Spanish. English. Dutch, and French: later by Africans 
imported against their will, and later still. Asians brought as indentured servants after the 
abolition of SLAVERY in the nineteenth century. Get man religious leader MARTIN 
EITHER (1483-1546) flourished a mere quarter century after Columbus landed on a 
Bahama island in 1492. renaming it San Salvador (Holy Savior) and claiming it for the 
Spanish crown. In the years thereafter. Spain held a virtual monopoly in the region with 
respect to resources, people, and religion: the Caribbean Sea was considered the Spanish 
lake. The story of Spanish contacts with indigenous peoples and the exploitation and 
extirpation of them is well known. Much of the sixteenth century in the Caribbean was 
dominated by confiicts between Spanish Catholics and other European nations that 
increasingly were represented by Protestants wishing to wrest some power from Spain. 
By the middle of the century. French Protestant corsairs, called Huguenots after 1559. 
challenged live monopoly of Spain, raiding Spanish ships for gold and even capturing 
cities in Cuba. Likewise, a strong Protestant faith was represented among English sailors 
to the region. Dutch seamen included many Calvinist Protestants. Indeed, the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada in 1588 prepared the way for Protestant colonization of the region in 
the following century. 

Given Spain's control over the larger territories—Jamaica. Cuba. Hispaniola. Puerto 
Rico, and Trinidad—in this early period. English and other Protestant settlers confined 
their exploratory efforts to the smaller islands and the Guyana coastlands. In the 1620s. 
the English occupied St. Christopher (later with the French). Barbados, and Nevis. In the 
1630s Antigua and Montserrat were occupied by the English and Irish: Martinique. 
Guadeloupe, and Tortuga by the French: and St. Martin. St. Eustatius. Saba. Curasao. 
Aruba, and Bonaire by the Dutch in tl>e 1640s. Tl>e Danish were in the Virgin Islands as 
early as 1666. establishing the first Lutheran congregation in the Western world there. It 
was on one of these small islands. St. Christopher (later St. Kitts), that we hear of the first 
Protestant clergyman in any permanent English colony in the Caribbean. Master John 
Featley. a Calvinist Episcopalian who accompanied Thomas Warner to tire island. 
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occupied by ihc English in 1622. In 1625 Barbados was occupied by opposing English 
settlers whose early memoirs include a reference lo a certain Kentlane. a pious clergyman 
functioning as an intermediary between them. Yet another clergyman is mentioned as a 
passenger on a ship bound for Nevis from Barbados in 1629. By 1630. after the 
appointment of the first governor of Barbados, six parishes had been defined there, 
following the pattern of ecclesiastical organization of the English, and churches built 
shortly thereafter. A similar pattern was followed in many of the smaller islands in the 
following two decades. Parishes were demarcated in St. Kitts by 1655. in Nevis and 
Montserrat in the 1670s. and in Antigua by 1681. 

In addition to the official English Church, other radical Protestant groups were present 
in the colonies at this time. HUGUENOTS are mentioned in St. Kitts. Puritans in the 
Bahamas, and Anabaptists. Quakers, and other dissenters are mentioned in official 
correspondence. English Quakers made a significant mark in the seventeenth century. As 
early as 1655 they arrived in Barbados to proclaim the ncw j faith. Others followed and 
were initially quite successful so that later missionaries were sent to Nevis. Jamaica. 
Antigua, and Bermuda. Despite ill treatment by the planters. Quakers nourished for some 
time in live latter islands, but ceased to exist in the region by the next century. 

Protestantism in live colonies was developed ini- tially and practiced among English 
settlers and indentured white servants; everyone was nominally Christian whether Welsh. 
English. Scottish, or Irish. Its character changed with the introduction of African slaves in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Planters exhibited little regard for. and a universal 
refusal to address, the spiritual needs of the slaves in the earliest years. The morality of 
slavery was unchallenged by the churches; accounts by visitors relate live particularly 
brutal treatment meted out to slaves in the Caribbean by Christian planters. However, the 
last two decades of the seventeenth century witnessed a shift in the attitude of live Church 
of England, a preoccupation with saving the souls of slaves, culminating with the 
formation in London of the SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 
IN FOREIGN PARTS (SPGi in 1701 whose declared purpose was to Christianize slaves 
and Indians in the colonies. 


Eighteenth-Century Developments 

Soon thereafter. SPG missionaries spread to the colonies but. with the notable exception 
of Christopher Codrington's bequest to them of an estate in Barbados, their efforts in the 
Caribbean failed for a number of related reasons. Planters were generally uncooperative, 
believing that Christianity would make slaves proud and entertain notions of freedom, the 
missionaries themselves acted condescendingly toward potential converts, using terms 
like pagans, heathens, and barbarians to describe them. Refusing to believe that slaves 
could find them and their version of Christianity objectionable, missionaries maintained a 
consistent appioach in the face of initial failure. It is not clear whether BAPTISM 
initially altered the status of slaves; slaves who were attracted to Christianity required a 
period of education before they could be baptized and. once admitted, were seated in 
separate sections of live meeting places. Traditional African religion was more appealing 
than Protestantism of live SPG variety; however. Protestantism’s greatest strides among 
the masses of people in the Caribbean in the days of slavery were made by lay preachers 
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and missionaries from the Evangelical Movement—Moravians. Methodists. BAPTISTS, 
and Congregationalists—to whose story we now turn. 

In general, three features common to evangelical Protestants contributed to their 
success in tire Caribbean—emphasis on spiritual equality, emphasis on direct oral 
communication with the supernatural, and dramatic forms of worship and ritual. The first 
Protestant effort at evangelizing slaves in the Caribbean came about as a result of the 
fusion in HERRNHUT in Saxony of two streams of faith—the (Moravian) United 
Brethren and German Lutheranism (see LUTHERANISM. GERMANYi—into the 
MORAVIAN CHURCH. A female slave on tire Danish Caribbean island of St. Thomas 
initiated a request, relayed through her brother, also a slave, to Count NIKOLAUS 
LUDWIG VON ZINZENDORF. that missionaries be rent to the island's slave 
population. Two single Moravian missionaries. Johann Dober and David Nitsehmann 
(1696-1772). having volunteered, left Hennhut and arrived in St. Thomas in 1732. 
Moravian success in this region among slaves was remarkable. due in no small measure 
to their employment of novel techniques that were emulated by subsequent evangelical 
groups, especially the Methodists. Unlike SPG missionaries. Moravians welcomed slaves 
into multiracial communities, practiced early Christian forms of WORSHIP including the 
kiss of peace, the laying on of hands and foot washing, visited slaves in their cabins, 
shared food and clothing, offered warm handshakes, and used locals both as interpreters 
and helpers. Above all. Moravians taught reading skills to slaves. Such approaches led to 
expansion to other Virgin Islands—St. Croix and St. Joint—by the middle of the century: 
in the first fifty years. Moravians had baptized nearly 12.000 persons in the Danish 
territories. 

Moravian missionary work in the British Caribbean began first in Jamaica in 1754. but 
unlike the situation in the Danish islands, fewer than 1.000 blacks were baptized after 
fifty years. Moravians were most effective in Antigua, where they had established a 
mission in 1756. and showed the largest pattern of grow th, aided in pan by tire presence 
on that island of the first Methodist Society of the West Indies. The combined activities 
of these two evangelical groups produced remarkable results for Protestantism in Antigua 
and surrounding islands, so that by the last quarter of tire eighteenth century, black 
evangelical communities had been established in Jamaica. Barbados. St. Kitts, and the 
Danish Virgin Islands. 

The final decades of the eighteenth century w itnessed the expansion of METHODISM 
and the establishment of the Baptist faith in the Caribbean. Tire story of Methodism 
begins, as mentioned above, in Antigua, where since tire middle of the century, there had 
been a thriving Methodist Society comprised mostly of slaves originally organized by a 
planter. Nathaniel Gilbeit. a convert to this new way of thinking as early as 1760. Gilbert, 
a law yer and member of the Antigua legislature, became persuaded by reading some of 
the writings of evanqelical preacher JOHN WESLEY (1703-1791) sent to him from 
England by his brother. He visited England in 1758 to hear Wesley for himself: two of 
his slaves, most probably women, were tire first blacks ever to be baptized by Wesley 
during this visit. On Gilbert's death in 1773. tire work was earned on by two women of 
color until the arrival from England of a local Methodist preacher. John Baxter, in 1778. 
Under his leadership, and with the support of these and other women, the society began 
to grow again: a chapel capable of holding 2.000 people was built in St. Johns by 1783. 
But on Christmas day 1786. tire Reverend THOMAS COKE (1747-1814). who had 
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earlier been insimmenial in esiablishing ihe Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States, having been diveited because of had weather from his original plan to sail from 
England to Nova Scotia, arrived instead in Antigua together with three other ministers. 
Coke's coming led to the rapid spread of Methodism in Antigua and throughout the 
region. In only a few years. Methodists had been established not only in St. Kitts. 
Barbados, and Jamaica, where they worked alongside the Moravians, but also in live 
ceded i from Frame I islands of St. Vincent. Dominica, and Grenada. In these latter three 
islands. Methodists were first to establish an evangelical presence. Work was also 
initiated on a variety of smaller islands—Nevis. Tortola. Montserrat. St. Bartholomew— 
by the beginning of the next century. In 1793. Methodists in the Caribbean numbered 
6.570. more than three times w hat Coke had met in 1786. by 1804 there were 14.376 in 
the Caribbean, only 112 of whom were white. 

Religious fervor in America prior to the revolution spread in time to the south, where 
evangelists preached both to slaves and to whites. This led to the conversion of many 
slaves and free blacks to the Baptist and Methodist faiths and. in time, to the formation of 
entirely black congregations. An early and famous Baptist church of this kind was 
founded between 1773 and 1775 at Silver Bluff. South Carolina, with whose 
congregation was associated a gifted slave named George Liele (1750-1820). Ordained 
in 1775. Liele was given his freedom by his master because of his religious work and. 
due to his sympathies with the British during the revolution, emigrated from the United 
States to Kingston. Jamaica, in 1782 where lie. with four other I'migr^s from America, 
established the Baptist mission in 1784. Another black preacher and friend of Liele's. 

Brother Amos." went to New Providence in the Bahamas in 1788. In time, these two 
men expanded the Baptist faith in each of these regions by organizing and nurturing 
individual congregations. Both were so successful that, by the end of the century. Baptist 
churches w ere flourishing in many parishes of Jamaica and also in the Bahamas, much to 
the alarm of planters. 


Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century Developments 

By the first decade of the new century, the Jamaican Assembly attempted to silence the 
Methodist and Baptist missionaries, especially black ministers like Liele and his 
colleagues, who were considered “ill-disposed." “illiterate." or "ignorant enthusiasts." 
When, after a decade of repression, the Jamaican Assembly relaxed the legal restrictions 
on preaching by white missionaries in 1816. it explicitly retained those restrictions for 
black preachers. Although no black preacher was licensed in Jamaica before 
emancipation in 1833. a greater number of black Jamaicans heard of Protestant 
evangelical Christianity through self-proclaimed black preachers and exhotters than 
through missionaries. Alongside Liele’s version of the Baptist faith there also emerged in 
Jamaica Native Baptists fusing elements of African traditional religions with Baptist 
beliefs. 

The spread of Methodists and Baptists to the southern Caribbean—Trinidad and 
Guyana—took place in the early decades of the nineteenth century. Middle decades were 
marked by several events involving Protestants, only a few of which can be summarized 
here. Evangelical Protestant churches supported the push for abolition of slavery (sec 
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SLAVERY. ABOLITION OFi. which occurred in 1834 and 1838 and. as a result, 
enjoyed a period ot' further growth. Tire Church of England joined the evangelical 
churches in supporting education for foimer slaves, with tire result that its membership 
increased considerably. Presbyteiians airived in Jamaica as early as 1813 and later in 
other territories. conducting successful missions to Indian immigrants in Guyana and 
Trinidad, and the DISCIPLES OF CHRIST church was established. In tire final decades 
of the nineteenth eentuiv a large number of Protestant denominations of various kinds 
made their way to the Caribbean. Among these were separatist groups from establislred 
traditions. The AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, the first independent 
black denomination in America, had very early set as its priority the evangelization of the 
Caribbean and AFRICA so that missionaries of that denomination along with its related 
organizations—the British Methodist Episcopal Church (from CANADA) and the 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION (AMEZl church, an early splinter group- 
arrived from the United States. Joining these was another divergent group from 
Methodism, the SALVATION ARMY, which, established in 1887 in Jamaica, spread 
thereafter to other islands. In addition, other newer denominations, mostly from the 
United States, took hold in the colonies. Notable among these were the Seventh-day 
Adventists, who were particularly successful in Jamaica and Trinidad, and holiness 
churches of various kinds including the CHURCH OF GOD. Pilgrim Holiness. 
CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE. and Wesleyans (see WESLEYAN CHURCH. 
WESLEYAN1SM). Piotcstant missionaries spread to formerly French and Spanish 
Catholie territories like Puerto Rico. Cuba, and the Dominican Republic in this period. 

PENTECOST.ALISM. developed in the United States in the early twentieth century, 
spread to the Caribbean region soon thereafter, augmenting the numbers and influence of 
holiness churches in several ways. Finally, in this period a number of indigenous 
religious movements fused various elements of Protestant beliefs with elements of 
African religion to constitute new belief systems. Tire patterns of the spread of 
Protestantism in the Caribbean in the rest of the twentieth century are too complex to 
summarize briefly, but a few general assertions are in order. Protestant bodies grew at a 
rapid rate in the first half of the century, while in the second half the most extensive 
growth was among Pentecostal-type groups. A Caribbean Conference of Churches, 
consisting mainly of mainline Protestants, was formed in 1973. and there have also been 
church unions consisting of smaller discrete groups. A United Theological College of the 
West Indies in Jamaica trains ministers for some eleven denominations. Studies of live 
history of particular Protestant groups are in the reference list and may be consulted 
further, but it should suffice to indicate that religion for most current residents of the 
Caribbean region consists of some form of Protestant belief. 

See also Holiness Movement: Presbyierianism: Mctltodist Episcopal Church 
Conference: Evangelicalism 
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MELVIN K.H.PETERS 


CARNELL, EDWARD JOHN (1919-1967) 


American theologian. Carnell was bom in Amigo. Wisconsin on June 28. 1919. He 
earned degrees front Wheaton College and Westminster Theological Seminars', a Tli.D. 
on REINHOLD NIEBUHR (Harvard. I948|. and a Ph D. on SOREN KIERKEGAARD 
< Boston University. 1949). 

After teaching briefly at Gordon College and Divinity School < 1945-1948). Carnell 
moved to Fuller Theological Seminary, where he becanw professor of ETHICS and 
philosophy of religion. He was also Fuller's president form 1954 to 1959. Carnell died 
suddenly on April 25. 1967 at age 47. 

Carnell distanced hintself from FUNDAMENTALISM and identified himself as 
Evangelical (see EVANGELICALISM). However, he regularly wrote for the 
theologically liberal Christian Century magazine (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM 
AND LIBERALISM), and was live only evangelical theologian invited to pose questions 
to KARL BARTH during his 1962 University of Chicago lectures. 

Carnell was a Christian apologist. Altltough he considered himself a "Christian 
rationalist.'" scholars have characterized his apologetic nwtltod as "prcsuppositionalism" 
(Nash), "combinationalism" (Geisler). and the “verifrcational approach" (Lewis). 
However, these characterizations do not readily account for Camell’s interest in 
Kieikegaard. Whereas many evangelical apologists of Camcll's day sought to defend live 
reliability of Scripture (a concern he shared). Carnell also analyzed the existential 
situation of the human self. Thus, like apologetic defense of conservative orthodox 
Christianity, as a belief system, is proven both by its epistemological and existential 
consistency. As Carnell noted. "Systems are verified by the degree to which their major 
elements are consistent with one another and with the broad facts of history and nature. In 
short, a consistent system is a true system." But ultimately, the truth of a theological 
hy pothesis is verified "when it smoothly interprets life.” 
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DAVID GURETZKI 


CARTWRIGHT, PETER (1785-1872) 


American Methodist. Tlw most famous of ihc Methodist itinerants to emerge from the 
Second Great Awakening in the Ohio River Valley during the early 1800s. Peter 
Cartwright lived an active life that embraced not only the ministry, but also politics. Born 
in 1785 in Arnhem County. Virginia. Cartwright experienced CONVERSION in 1801 
and joined the Methodists. Within a year he received a license to exhon and soon 
organized a Methodist circuit in Livingston County. Kentucky. From 1803 until 1824. he 
served as a CIRCUIT RIDER, emphasizing "experimental'' religion at CAMP 
MEETINGS and protracted riKetings and setting himself against not only ".sinners." but 
also those preachers whose inspirations came from "book learning” rather than 
unmediated contact with the Holy Spirit. 

Cartwright was a strong supporter of METHODISM and Ikclpcd organize that 
Protestant denomination in Kentucky. Indiana, and Illinois, where he settled in 1824. An 
aident abolitionist. Cartwright entered secular politics and became pan of what was 
known as the "Methodist Militia" in the Illinois legislature, where he served for 16 years. 
He engaged in two political campaigns involving ABRAHAM LINCOLN, defeating the 
future president for a seat in the state legislature in 1832. but losing a place in the U.S. 
Congress to hint in 1846. 

Cartwright also had literary leanings. He founded the Central Christian Advocate, a 
newspaper edited by his son-in-law. His most important w ritten w ork was Autobiography 
of Peter Cartwright, the Backwoods Preacher, published in 1856. This volume 
dramatically recounts many of the events in his early circuit-riding ministry that 
represented his emphasis on personal religious experience. He also compiled Fifty Years 
as a Pretiding Elder in 1871 in celebration of his ministerial jubilee. 

Cartwright died in 1872 in Pleasant Plains. Illinois, where a United Methodist Church 
bears his name. 

See also Itinerancy: Slavery. Abolition of; Awakenings 
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CARTWRIGHT, THOMAS (1535-1603) 


English Puritan. Thomas Cartwright was bom in Heitfoidshiie and began his education in 
1547 at Clare Hall. Cambridge. In 1550 he was elected a scholar of St. John's College, 
which was known for its strong attachment to REFORMATION ideals. During the reign 
of the Catholie Mary. Cambridge was an inhospitable place for progressives, and 
Cartwright left the university to work for a time as a clerk to a lawyer. After the accession 
of ELIZABETH I. he returned to Cambridge, where he distinguished himself as a 
preacher and scholar. During the early 1560s he was a fellow at St. John’s and later at 
Trinity College, and in 1564 Ire participated in a theological disputation staged for the 
queen's visit. A brief stint in IRELAND (1565-15671 as chaplain to Archbishop Loftus 
of Armagh allowed him to escape some of tire disputes then raging in the university over 
the religious settlement of Elizabeth. However, shortly after his appointment as Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity in November 1569. controversy arose over a series of 
lectures Cartwright gave on the Book of Acts wherein he compared English church 
POLITY unfavorably with that of the apostolic chureh. which he understood as 
essentially Presbyterian in its organization. He was severely criticized and lost his chair. 
In 1571 Cartwright left ENGLAND for tire safe haven of Geneva. SWITZERLAND, 
where he was welcomed warmly by JOHN CALVIN'S successor THEODORE BEZA. 
At the entreaty of his friends. Cartwright returned to Cambridge in 1572. only to become 
immediately embroiled in further controversy due to his defense of the Admonition to the 
Pnihament. an anonymously published tract that forcefully advocated Presbyterian 
discipline. He was obliged to leave England once again at the end of 1573 to avoid arrest. 
During the next twelve years. Cartwright moved regularly, living and ministering in 
Heidelberg. Basel. Antwerp, and Middelburg. He returned to England in 1585 and was 
briefly imprisoned, but found a patron in Robert Dudley, the Earl of Leicester, and soon 
became master of the Earl's hospital in Warwick. Cartwright maintained his support for 
Presbyterian reform during the latter 1580s. and in 1590 he was arrested, tried before the 
High Commission, and imprisoned. Through the intercession of William Cecil. Lord 
Burghley. he gained his freedom in 1592. From 1595 to 1601 he ministered in the 
Channel Islands, w here he helped revise the Presbyterian discipline already in use there. 
Cartwright spent the last two years of his life in Warwick, where he died December 27. 
1603. 

In his promotion of Presbyterian polity. Cartwright's chief opponent was JOHN 
WH1TGIFT. master of Trinity College (1567). vice-chancellor of Cambridge 11570). and 
archbishop of Canterbury (1583). Following the appearance of the Admonition, the two 
engaged in a written debate wherein Cartwright laid out the key Presbyterian argument' 
in three treatises: Reply to mi Antwet Made of M.Docior Whit gift < 1573). Second Rephe 
(1575). and The Rett of the Second Rephe (1577). Claiming that scripture allowed only 
for Presbyterian polity. Cartwright emphasized equality among ministers, the right of 
congregations to call ministers, a separation of the spiritual and temporal realms, and tire 
familiar Puritan t lie me of the need to purge the chureh of all "popish’' remnants in its 
worship practices and the BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. In his defense of the 
established church. Whitgift argued that no one form of church government was 
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prescribed by scripture, and that a Christian prince had authority to direct the external 
form of the church and set policy on such indifferent matters. 

Despite the intensity of their polemic. Cartwright and Whitgift did share some 
fundamental positions. Significantly. Cartwright held that the CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
was a tore CHURCH, albert in need of serious reform. In this, he may be distinguished 
from the separatists, who believed tire church to be so riddled with errors that it was 
necessary to withdraw entirely. An extant letter records Cartwright’s begrudging defense 
of the Church of England as he attempts to win his sister-in-law. Anne Stuhbe. back from 
the separatist camp. Presbyterians and separatists shared many of the same complaints 
about tl>e English church's ministry and worship, yet the threat of separatism backed 
Cartwright into the uncomfortable role of defending the very church Ire would reform. 
Cartwright also agreed with Whitgift and all English Protestants in holding the Roman 
Catholic Church to be a false church. In this context, the Puritans frequently cooperated 
with the established church by turning their (tens to antipapal polemic. So it was that 
friends and patterns encouraged Cartwright to write against the translation of the New 
Testament completed by English Catholics living abroad. The result was his massive 
Confutation of the Rhemisis Translation 116181. completed in the 1580s but not published 
untrl long after his death, apparently as a result of Whitgift’s continuing displeasure and 
unw illingness to provide tacit endorsement to Cartwright’s opinions. 

A gifted scholar and rhetorician. Cartwright remained an influential leader of 
Elizabethan Puritans throughout his life. At the time of his death, he was scheduled to 
plead the Puritan cause to the newly enthroned James 1 at the Hampton Court Conference 
(January- 1604). 

See also Presbyterianism; Puritanism. Catholicism. Protestant Reactions. Church 
Discipline 
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CARY, LOTT (c. 1780-1828) 


Slave, freedman. preacher, and leader of African American sealers in Liberia in ihe 
182(»>. Bom in mral Virginia. Cary was hired out in Richmond tobacco warehouses. 
After a conversion experience in 1807 inspired by John 3. Cary became a lay exhoiter to 
blacks. Freed in 1815. lie was ordained and accepted for missionary service by the Baptist 
General Convention. He emigrated in 1821 to the colony governed by the AMERICAN 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY (ACS). He emerged as leader of the black settlers, 
becoming peer and confidant of the white ACS agent. Jehudi Ashmun (1794-1828). Cary 
undertook little missionary work. He committed his energies to commerce and the 
subjugation of indigenous Liberians, and died in an explosion as lie was preparing 
munitions for use against them. He left little writing. 

Cary's importance in Protestantism derives not from his writings or his missionary 
activity, which has sometimes been mistakenly praised, but from his paitnership with 
Ashmun. With Cary as his exemplar. Ashmun announced that in Africa energetic, 
forceful Protestant men could mle and “civilize” native peoples as well as prosper 
through trade in African raw materials and American finished goods. Resisting his 
Calvinist background. Ashmun was drawn to Cary’s free-will Christianity, which 
seemingly encouraged the drive and agency exercised in governing natives and trading. 
The Baptist Cary helped Ashmun overcome Calvinism. Cary's life and death elucidate 
the intlnence on missions of "civili/ationist” and commercial tendencies and hostility 
toward native peoples. Cary's heirs were the black Protestant "civilizationists” MARTIN 
DELANY (1812-18851. ALEXANDER CRUMMELL < 1819-1898). and Henry McNcal 
Turner (1834-1915). 

See tilsi/ American Colonization Society. Liberia. 
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CASTELLIO, SEBASTIAN 
(CASTELLION, CASTALIO, 
CHATILLON, OR CHATEILLON) (1515- 

1563) 


FTCnch Protestant theologian and humanist. Castellio was bom in 1515 in Saint-Martin- 
du-Fresne in Savoyen and died in Basel in 1563. The son of a peasant. Castellio’s 
scholarly aptitude brought him first to Lyon where he encountered JOHN CALVIN’S 
INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, and in 15-10 to Strasbourg where he 
lived briefly with Calvin. After becoming rector of a Latin school in Geneva in 1541. 
Castellio published his Dialog! such, a widely circulated manual of Bible stories in 
dialogue foiro that was praised by Calvin. However. Castellio developed differences with 
Calvin on PREDESTINATION, the canonicity of the Old Testament book Song of 
Solomon, and the literality of Christ's descent into hell. As a result he resigned his 
position in 1544. 

He moved in 1545. with his wife and eight children, to Basel where Ire winked as a 
proofreader, and completed two BIBLE TRANSLATIONS, a classical Latin one in 1551 
containing a controversial excursus on tire freedom of the will, and a popular French one 
published in 1555. He and his family lived in gieat poverty until his appointment as 
professor of Gieek at the University of Basel in 1553. The burning of MICHAEL 
SERVETUS in Geneva later that year occasioned the publication of De haereiicls. cut sim 
penequendi (If Heretics Are to Be Persecuted ?) in which Castellio. using the pseudonym 
of Martin Bellius. called for religious TOLERATION and freedom of conscience. The 
tract brought sharp replies from Geneva, particularly from the pens of Calvin and 
THEODORE BEZA. Castellio remained in Basel until his death, working in his final 
year on his unfinislwd Dcurte dubiiandl (On the Art of Doubting). Because of Castellio’s 
advocacy of religious tolerance and his criticisms of predestination and the bondage of 
the will, many Unitarians regard him as a spiritual ancestor (see UNITARIAN 
UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION). 
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DENNIS BIELFELDT 


CATECHISM(S) 


Catechism. a nummary of religious doctrine. and cateeheiical instruction were hardly 
new. much less unique, to the Protestant REFORMATION of the sixteenth century. From 
its earliest history, the Christian church had provided oral instruction in the basics of the 
faith for those entering the church through baptism. Tins catechetical instruction 
eventually developed a specific syllabus that included the Decalogue <Ten 
Commandments). Apostle's Creed, and Lord's Prayer. Additional instruction was 
provided on BAPTISM and the LORD’S SUPPER. Under the influence of MARTIN 
LUTHER and tire power of the printing press, explanations of that catechetical syllabus 
became fixed in the form of a booklet—a catechism—and taken to a wide audience that 
extended beyond the clergy to the laity, adults, and children alike. As a result, catechisms 
emerged as some of the most powerful and popular vehicles for spreading the message of 
the Protestant Reformation. 


Catechism in the Early Church and Middle Ages 

Of the five components constituting catechetical instruction, the Creed and Lord’s Prayer 
had been used since the thir d and fourth centuries for the prebaptismal instruction of adult 
converts. The Creed, which unfolded the baptismal formula, was part of the formal 
consignment of the Creed on Palm Sunday and its subsequent rec itation by the baptismal 
candidate on Easter eve. The imparting of the Creed in Rome was accompanied with the 
Lord’s Prayer, which provided access to common participation in the liturgical service. 
As tike church moved into the Middle Ages and infant baptism became the norm, 
sponsors and parents acted in tire infant’s stead for the imparting and recitation of the 
Creed and Lord’s Prayer. More in-depth instruction was later given to children as part of 
their examination in preparation for CONFESSION and communion, which had been 
mandated by the Fourth Lateran Council (1215). 

The Decalogue emerged later within tl»c church's tradition as the third component of 
the catechism. In the early church, the twofold command of love for God and for 
neighbor was the most common basis for ethical instruction. This gave way to an 
exposition of vices te.g.. seven deadly sins) and virtues (e.g.. seven principal virtues) as 
catechetical teaching became linked with confession. Instruction often included lengthy 
catalogues of sins. It is also in connection w ith the confessional that tire Decalogue is first 
introduced and consistently used after tire Synod of Trier in 1227. The Ten 
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Commandments did not. however, become widespread as a replacement for the lists of 
vices and virtues until the fifteenth century, by which time nearly every confessional 
manual required the priest to examine the penitent on the Ten Commandments as well as 
the Cieed and the Lord's Prayer. 

Early on in the church's history, the prebaptismal instruction was supplemented with a 
posthaptismal instiuction on a fourth topic, that is. the SACRAMENTS, as was tire case 
with the catechetical lectures of Cyril in Jerusalem, Ambrose, and Theodoie of 
Mopsuestia. During tire Middle Ages, however, instiuction on the sacraments was not a 
featured part of catechetical instiuction. In the manuals for priests, instruction might Ire 
given on how to perform the sacraments properly. In other manuals the sacraments would 
simply be listed for tire people. It was enough to know which rites were sacraments. The 
topic of confession received the greatest amount of attention in connection with the 
sacrament of penance. As a whole, though, expositions of the nature and benefits of the 
sacraments were not common, as they would become in the Protestant reformation. 

Before the invention of the printing press, oral instruction on the basic texts of tire 
faith was conveyed in tire form of semrons. some of which were subsequently written 
down to provide sermon resources for other priests isee PREACHING). Such was the 
case with Cyril's thirty-eight lectures as well as Augustine's. Tire best known catechetical 
semrons from the high Middle Ages were a series of short institutions preached by 
Thomas Aquinas in the vernacular in Naples during Lent of 1273. When the practice of 
oral confession was used as an opportunity for catechetical instruction, manuals called 
"mirrors” were written as aids for the self-examination required in confession, for 
example. The Minor of n Christian Man (1470) by Dietrich Kolde. One of tire first books 
of instruction to which the teinr "catechism" is applied was The Lay Folks Catechism in 
1357. written at the direction of Archbishop John Thoreshy of York. 


Catechisms of the Protestant Reformation 

With the dawn of the sixteenth centuiy. catechisms emerged as important tools for 
spreading the message of Reformation when the printing press made them affordable and 
numerous. The term "catechism” bc-gins to be used extensively for these instructional 
booklets in the mid- to late- 1520s. when a flood of catechisms appeared on the market. In 
Germany alone there were over 170 pioduced by the end of the decade. In those booklets, 
the Reformers adopted tire traditional catechetical syllabus but provided explanations of it 
that highlighted the Reformation teaching on JUSTIFICATION. Several of tire more 
important catechisms include those of Luther. JOHN CALVIN, and tire HEIDELBERG 
CATECHISM OF 1563. 

Luther's catechisms trace their origins to three events. In 1523 Nicholas Hausmann. a 
pastor in Zwickau, requested the elector to assign someone tire task of preparing a 
catechism for children. Eventually. A Booklet for the Laity and Children appeared in 
Wittenberg in 1525. Although not written by Lutlrer. it included excerpts from several of 
his writings. Second, the collapse of the old chureh structures in the wake of tire 
Refoimation raised the need for a formal visitation of the churches to assess their 
condition. Luther's participation in the visitations during the fall of 1528 profoundly 
affected him as lie discovered that the peasants had learned nothing, rarely prayed, and 
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did not go to confession or communion. Third, in connection with the visitations, a 
theological conflict erupted in Electoral Saxony over the place of the law in the Christian 
life. Johann Agricola argued that repentance was a consequence of the preaching of the 
Gospel and not the law. views that Iso expressed in the catechism. One Hundred and 
Thirty Common Questions for the Girls School at Eisleben. 

Luther's catechism first appeared beginning in January 1529 on large sheets of paper, 
sold like newspapers and hung up in churches, schools, and homes. On May 16.1529. the 
Wittenberg book edition appeared in the book stalls under the title. The Snuill Catechism 
for Ordinary Pastors and Preachers. It is characterized by its simplicity and elegance in 
the presentation of the faith. In a society w here oral communication still predominated. 
Luther used a wide variety of rhetorical devices (alliteration, assonance, rhythm, etc.I to 
render it pleasing to the ear and easily imprinted upon the mind. The Large / German / 
Catechism of Martin Lather also appealed in May 1529. It is characterized by a 
theological depth and an earthiness of expression that remain remarkably relevant and 
true to live human experience. 

Both catechisms are best known for their arrangement of the traditional catechetical 
syllabus. Rather than beginning with tire Creed and proceeding to the Lord's Prayer and 
the Ten Commandments. Luther began with tire Ten Commandments and proceeded to 
the Creed and Lord's Prayer. This reflected Luther’s own Law-Gospel dialectic for 
preaching the Word of God. In addition, this pattern for Luther was rooted in human 
experience. As sin-sick people, human beings must first receive the diagnosis (Law) 
before they are given tire cure (GospelfCreedl. and learn how to receive it (Prayer). 

In 1536 John Calvin was given the task of reforming the chureh in Geneva. As part of 
that responsibility, he composed a catechism in tire conviction that faith must Ire 
nourished by understanding or it will wither and die. Written in French for the youth of 
Geneva, it was translated into Latin a year later to reach a wider audience "in order that 
the sincerity of the faith may be manifest to other churches everywhere" (preface. Latin 
edition). “In this way other churches can become more certain of our union with them." 
The first catechism was published between tire first arid second editions of his 
INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION (1536. 1539). It is a clear and concise 
introduction to his thought and a good condensation of his Institutes. Following a brief 
exile in Strasbourg. Cab in produced another catechism in French in 1540 and in Latin in 
1545. He noted that his first catechism was a bit too difficult for children with its topical 
and paragraph format, and so he adopted the question and answer approach of other 
catechisms. 

The structure of Calvin's first catechism follows the basic plan of Luther's in that it 
begins with the Law. and proceeds to the Creed. Lord's Prayer, and a discussion of two 
sacraments. It differs in that it begins with a treatment of the knowledge of God and 
concludes with a section on civil magistrates. It also discusses ELECTION and 
PREDESTINATION, topics not found in later Geneva catechisms. The catechism 
expresses the warm, personal faith of Calvin, who contends in the catechism that the 
chief concern and care of life ought to he "to seek God. to aspire to him with our whole 
heart, to rest nowhere else but in him." 

The Heidelberg Catechism (1562) stands out as an attempt to bridge the gap between 
Luther and Calvin. Within a year of becoming Protestant, tire city of Heidelberg 
experienced live harsh measures of the Holy Roman Emperor Charles V as he reimposed 
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Catholic practices upon recently conquered German teriitories in 1548. After the 
Religious Peace of Augsburg in 1555. Heidelberg experienced fuuher turmoil brought 
about by the struggle between Calvinists and Lutherans (see CALVINISM. 
LUTHERANISM). In fmstrution. elector Frederick III of tire Palatinate commissioned his 
theologians in 1562 to prepare a catechism with the idea of providing an instrument that 
would establish the new Church of the Palatinate and put an end to the snarling 
paitisanship of the various patties. 

Although it is difficult to identify a single author of the catechism. Zachatias Ursinus 
(1534-1583) can be cited as tire major contributor. He had written a Small Catechism a 
few years earlier with 108 questions. 90 of which were carried over into tire Heiilelbeif ; 
Catechism. Whereas Ursinus provided much of the content for the catechism. Caspar 
Olevianus 11536-1587) gave tire catechism a warm and devotional form. Although the 
catechism attempted to straddle the divide between Lutherans and Calvinists, it found 
acceptance primalily in Reformed-leaning territories within Germany. Switzerland. 
Hungary, and the Netherlands. 

In teims of structure the Heidelberg Catechism introduces the syllabus of Creed. 
Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Commandments, along with two questions that set the tone for 
the entire catechism: "What is your only comfort in life and death ?" and "How many 
things must you know that you may live and die in the blessedness of this comfort?" The 
answer to the first question affirms the transcendent goodness of God’s providence to 
cornfon a peisciuted people. The answer to the second question introduces the three parts 
of the catechism under lire rubrics of human misery, deliverance of human beings, and 
gratitude of human beings for deliverance. In this way it attempted to hold together the 
distinctive emphases of Luther and Calvin. 


Catechisms of the Roman Catholic Counter-Reformation 

Although slow to address the need for instruction in the rudiments of tire faith being met 
by Protestant catechisms, the Roman Catholic church launched an effort in connection 
with the Council of Trent and produced several popular catechisms of its own. Some of 
these catechisms had a more polemical tone than that of their Protestant counterparts: 
others sought to present tl>e Catlrolie faith in as winsome a manner as possible. Several of 
the more notable include those by Peter Canisius and the Roman Catechism. 

Peter Canisius 11521-1597) wrote a catechism in three versions iSumma. Minor, and 
Minima). Just as Luther's catechism became one of the most potent instruments by w hich 
the Reformation took root, so Canisius's catechisms became the great documents of the 
COUNTER-REFORMATION. In fact, it would eventually become the most widely used 
catechism in the Catholic world. Like Luther's catechism, it was characterized by 
succinctness, clarity, and serenity. Unlike Luther's, however, it was more polemical in 
tone to tire point that it was less a presentation of Catholic doctrine and more a refutation 
of Protestant teachings. 

Canisius organized his catechism into two sections. Under the heading "Wisdom.” he 
placed tire traditional components of Creed. Prayer. Decalogue, and Sacraments. Under 
the heading "Justice." Ire placed a number of medieval formularies such as the capital 
sins, the cardinal virtues, the gifts of the Holy Spirit, the Beatitudes, and tire works of 
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mercy. As to its theme. Canisius recognized that the doctrine of justification was the 
taproot of tl>e Refornution and had to he disproved and dislodged. To that end he 
emphasized graee as an aid to the Christian life and the necessity of good works. 

The origins of the Roman Catechism reach back to live earliest stages of the Council of 
Trent, when on January 22. 1546. like council set up a commission to assess the state of 
catechetical instruction. On April 5 it made its report and recommended that the council 
"should autlkorizc the publication of a catechism by men noted for learning and piety, 
written in both Latin and the vernacular, and based on the Sacred Scriptures and the 
Fathers of tire Church." It should serve the instruction of children and uneducated adults, 
"for whom milk and not solid food is in order." Hie matter resurfaced during the final 
and decisive period of the council. In March 1563 two theologians were appointed to 
collaborate with Cardinal Seripando to produce a catechism that appeared on January 7. 
1566. under tire title "Catechism for Parish Priests as decreed by the Council of Trent and 
published by order of Pontiff Pius V." 

Like other catechisms, it contains four parts: Creed. Sacraments. Decalogue, and the 
Lord's Prayer. It follows a sequence of knowledge of God's past deeds (Creed), proceeds 
to a focus on tike gift of grace-assisted love (Sacraments and Decalogue), and concludes 
with future hope (Lord's Prayeri. The preface explains that whatever needs to he known 
about God is found within tike Creed. The sacraments are signs whereby divine grace is 
given and thus function as a center of gravity for tike catechism in terms of the active 
presence of Christ. Whatever laws lead us to love are given in the Ten Commandments. 
The object of human hope is found in the Lord's Prayer. 

The catechisms produced as a result of the Protestant Reformation found widespread 
acceptance and use in the centuries that followed, and. in some cases, down to the present 
day. Although often supplemented with additional explanations, these catechisms served 
not only to instruct the baptized in the basics of the Christian faith, hut also to instill a 
confessional identity in the laity with regard to like particular tradition into which they 
were being accepted. 
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CHARLES PAR AND 


CATHOLIC REACTIONS TO 
PROTESTANTISM 


The 1996 address of Pope John Paul II to Geinian Protestants affirms: “Luther's call for 
church reform in ils original meaning was an appeal for repentance and renewal, which 
must begin in the life of every individual. Nevertheless, there are many reasons why 
division arose from the beginning. Among these is that failure in the Catholic Church for 
which Pope Adrian VI (1459-1523) had already grieved in moving words: the 
interference of political and economic interests: and also Luther's own passion, which led 
him well beyond his initial intention to a radical criticism of the Catholic Church, her 
structure and her doctrine. We arc all guilty...." This reassessment of the Protestant 
REFORMATION is a dramatic shift from the sixteenth-century reactions. 

Here we will assess (1) the sixteenth-century reactions to the Reformation. |2> 
developments through the intervening centuries. 1 3 > the rcevaluation at the second 
Vatican Council, subsequent Dialogue (see D1AL.OGUE. INTERCONFESSIONAL), and 
(4) debates since the Council. 


The Reformation 

The Reformation is generally dated from MARTIN LUTHER'S posting the ninety-five 
theses on indulgences in 1517. However. ' Protestant'' came into usage only in 1529 with 
the protest of the evangelical princes at the DIET OF SPEYER against the curtailment of 
evangelical preaching. Dialogue between the protesting theologians and those 
representing Catholie authorities ceased only after like colloquy at Regensburg in 1541. 
Catholic positions were formalized at the Council of Trent (1546-1563). Although 
specific reformers or the emerging churches were not mentioned by name, many of then 
positions were implicitly condemned by this Council. 

During this and subsequent centuries the Catholic Church evaluated the Reformation 
as a tragedy that separated many of her memheis into what were understood to Ire 
heretical communities (see HERESY). However, tire Catholic Church never denied the 
validity of Protestant BAPTISM, and recognized elements of the Christian tradition 
continuing in these communities, including tire scriptures, tire core elements of the 
apostolic faith, and various elements of the sacramental life of the church. 
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Subsequent Developments 

There were always voices within the Catholic Church that resonated with live reformer's 
calls for doctrinal and disciplinary renewal of the Church. Leadets like French Bishop 
Jacques-Benignc Bossuet <1627-1704) sought bridges in the faith of Protestants and 
Catholics. Johann Michael Sailer <1751—1832) encouraged Protestant and Catholic 
resistance to tl>c ENLIGHTENMENT in Germany. However, much of Catholic theology, 
religious education, and preaching were devoted to resisting the theological positions and 
the developnxmt of the Protestant churches. 

In the nineteenth century genuine seriousness was given to the study and evaluation of 
Protestant scholarship. JOHANN ADAM MOHLER < 1796-1838) contributed to both an 
irenic approach to Protestant thinkers and a reassessment of Catholic formulations of its 
own selfundetstanding as a church. With the emergence of live biblical, liturgical, and 
historical movements of this same century, a more positive appreciation emerged, 
opening the way to the first stirr ings of dialogue. 

Dom Lambert Beauduin < 1873—1960) in Belgium launched several important 
initiatives, both toward Eastern Christianity and toward ANGLICANISM. The rise of the 
modern Ecumenical movement (see ECU-MENlSMi after 1910. and the approach to the 
Catholic Church for participation in the Faith and Order movement, led Pope Pius XI to 
criticize the ecumenical movement in the 1928 encyclical Murtalium tutimos. 

During this first half of the twentieth century, voices began to emerge calling for a 
theological and historical reassessment of Protestantism. Figures like Josef Lortz 11887- 
1985) and Yves Congar (1904-1995). by like depth of their scholarship and their 
reorientation of interpretive perspectives, created a new context for Catholic relations to 
Protestantism. Tlie Second World War also created a situation in Europe where 
collaboration and common witness be-came imperative for Christians together. Already 
by the 1950s the Holy See was opening the possibilities of more Catholic ecumenical 
participation. 


Second Vatican Council (1962-1965) 

One of the express purposes of the Catholic ecumenical council was to open live way for 
ecumenical rapprocltement among Christians. Protestants and others were invited to 
observe the council. During the course of the council. Catholics were authorized to 
participate as observers in WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES' gatherings. 

The 1965 Decree on Ecumenism and the Dogmatic Constitution on the Church moved 
away, definitively, from considering Protestants heretical Christians, to recognizing them 
as "separated brethren." and acknowledging their communities as having ecclesial status: 
There are many who honor sacred Scripture, taking it as a norm of belief and of action, 
and who show a true religious zeal. They lovingly believe in God the Father Almighty 
and in Christ, the Son of God and Savior. They are consecrated by baptism, through 
which they are united with Christ. They also recognize and receive other sacraments 
within their own churches or ecclesial communities" (Constitution on the Church no. 15). 

A reformulation of the relationship between Scripture and TRADITION, an 
affirmation of religious liberty, support of lire biblical and lay renewal, and dramatic 
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liturgical reforms all rested on common Protestant and Caiholic scholarship. Those 
developments also brought Catholicism more in lino with some of the reforms advocated 
in tlw sixteenth century. In addition to these decisions, the Catholic Church also began to 
enter into dialogue with all of the histoiic Protestant traditions of the sixteenth century 
and several of the later Protestant communities. Since that time. Catholics have also 
moved into dialogue with Penteeostals and Evangelical churches (sec 
PENTECOSTALISM. EVANGELICALISM). 

These dialogues have produced remarkable results leading to resolution of issues 
intractable in the sixteenth century. The most dramatic of these is the 1999 signing of the 
JoinI Declaration on the Doctrine of Justific ation, between the Catholic Church and the 
LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION. By 1995 Pope John Paul II was able to say. in 
his encyclical Ut Union Sim. that Catholics no longer look upon Protestants as "separated 
brethren." but rather as fellow Christians. Although the Catholic Church recognizes that 
not all of the differences between Catholics and the Reformation churches have been 
resolved, tlw official position of the Church is openness to dialogue, to internal renewal, 
and to the hope that, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, issues standing in the way of 
full communion might someday be resolved. 


Continuing Debates 

The official Catholic position toward Protestantism is an openness to dialogue, a 
recognition of elenwnts of the one true church in these communities, w hile still claiming 
that the fullness of the church "subsists in” the Catholic Church. However, there is 
considerable debate about the expression 'subsists in.” Those who drafted the language 
of the Vatican Council hold that this language was used in place of "is" to make clear that 
ecclesial reality is not exhausted by tlw Catholic Church as an institution. 

Others will hold that "subsists in" is vircually equivalent to “is." Although the fullness 
of the means of grace may be available in tlw Catholic Church, sonw of tlwsc means may 
be more effectively realized in one or another of the churches separated from the Catholic 
Church. The Catholic Church recognizes that it is itself "wounded" because of tlw lack of 
communion with otlwr Christian communities. 

A second debate, over the evaluation of Protestant communities, takes place over the 
appiopriate language to use in their regard. Those who drafted the language of tlw 
council, speaking of "churches and ecclesial communities." would hold that this is 
inductive language, not definitional in nature. That is. "ecclesial communities" was used 
of communities that do not use "church" of themselves. No definitive closure was given 
to whether any paiticular community was to be considered "church." Such a 
determination was to be left to tlw process of dialogue and mutual understanding. 

On the other hand, tlwre are those who take the distinction "churches and ecclesial 
communities" to he definitive. "Churches'* would refer to the Otthodox (sec 
ORTHODOXY. EASTERN) and those churches of the West, like the Old Catholic 
Church, which have the full mnge of sacramental reality, including priests ordained in the 
apostolic succession, and therefore the full Eucharist mystery, short only of full 
communion w ith the Bishop of Ronw. "Ecclesial communities." then, is taken to refer to 
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the Reformation churches, whose ecclesial status cannot be spoken of as "church in the 
proper sense.'* 

These debates over how the various Protestant churches are evaluated theologically by 
the Catholic Church, and the fact that Protestants would be even interested in this 
evaluation, demonstrates the dramatic history through which Protestant and Catholic 
relations have passed in the 5<X) years since the Reformation. The over thirty years since 
the second Vatican Council traverse as dramatic a history of recon-ciliation as a similar 
pciiod of time after Luther's posting of the ninety-five theses and the alienation it 
entailed. 
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JEFFREY GROS 


CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANT 
REACTIONS 

When the Catholic Church and the LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION signed the 
Joint Dalarution on the Dot trine of Jollification in 1999. some Catholics asked whether 
it was appropriate to use ''Protestant'' of these churches any longer. Likewise, some 
conservative Protestant groups wondered whether these Lutheran churches had not 
betrayed the Reformation. Because the designation "Protestant" was used to characterise 
the evangelical princes at the DIET OF SPEYER in 1529. tlsc very identity of this 
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movement and later churches has depended on their reaction to the Catholicism from 
which they emerged. 

We will survey here 111 lire variety of confessional Protestant positions on the Catholic 
Church. (2) developments toward an Ecumenical reassessment. <3| the progress of 
Protestant and Catholic Dialogue, and (4t tl>e basis for continued rejection of Catholicism 
by some Protestants. 


Reformation Reactions 

Both MARTIN LUTHER and JOHN CALVIN considered themselves reformers within 
the Catholic Church. They were very slow to allow their followers to set up alternate 
structures parallel to. and eventually outside of. the Catholic Church of their own era. The 
AUGSBURG CONFESSION (1530) affirmed the episcopal structure of the church as a 
possibility and carried no criticism of the papacy. It was only after the REGENSBURG 
COLLOQUY (1541 > that the new continental Reformation churches and tire Catholic 
Church of the COUNTER-REFORMATION definitely went their separate ways. 

Although the critiques of Catholicism were harsh in the Lutheran and Reformed 
movements, the ecclesial reality of Roman Catholicism was never wholly excluded. 
Catholic BAPTISM was recognized and ministers joining the REFORMATION were not 
reordained. The Scriptures, elements of the sacramental life, and the holiness of some 
members continued to be recognized. The traditional '*ANTICHRIST’ epithet of the 
Middle Ages was used of the papacy and institutions of Catholicism, recognizing that the 
perversion of what claims to Ire most holy is the most diabolical element in Christendom. 

For the Anabaptists (see ANABAPTISM) and later gathered churches, like the 
eighteenth-century BAPTISTS, both magisterial Reformation churches and the Catholic 
Church were not seen as churches in live proper sense. They were not a gathered 
community of born-again believers, committed to a common discipline of life, 
incorporating adult believers through baptism. 

The CHURCH OF ENGLAND emerged through struggles in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries between its Puritan (see PURITANISMi and more Catholic 
elements. The Elizabethan Settlement of 1559. and the theological and canonical 
formulation of RICHARD HOOKER (1554-1600) charted a middle way. in which the 
claim was made that ANGLICANISM continued the Catholic Church of previous 
centuries as a branch of Christendom with its episcopal, canonical, and sacramental 
structures. This view was reinforced by tlve nineteenth-centuiy OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
From the beginning of live modem ecumenical movement. Anglicans have been among 
the strongest advocates of rapprochement with the Roman Catholic "branch” of live 
church universal. 


Reassessment 

The nineteenth century brought not only the Anglican reassessment of the Oxford 
Movement, and attempts to find bridges between the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES and the 
Catholic Council of Trent 11546-1563). There was also a historical revival and liturgical 
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renewal lhal embraced both Protectant and Catholic scholars. Characteiistic of this 
reassessment on the Protestant side was the work of PHILIP SCHAFT (1819-1893) and 
the Merccrsburg Movement (see MERCERSBURG THEOLOGY). 

By the Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910 (see WORLD MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE!, the Protestant churches were ready to recognize that Latin America 
was not to be considered a "mission field'' because of the presence of the Gospel brought 
there by the Catholic Church. American missionaries from the historical Protestant 
churches took a different, less positive view, and organized the 1916 Panama Congress. 
Pentecostal and evangelicals also saw the Catltolic faithful, as well as members of the 
mainstream Protestant churches, as a fertile mission field (see PENTECOSTA1.1SM. 
EVANGELICALISM). 

However, by 1914 an approach was made to live Vatican on behalf, of the proposed 
World Conference on Faith and Order. It w ould be a full half century before the Catholic 
Church would fully commit itself to this ecumenical initiative, although live bridge had 
been erected that was to create a new context for Protestant evaluations of Catholicism 
and its ccclcsiological reality. 


Ecumenical Dialogues 

Well before the second Vatican Council (1962-1965). Protestants had begun to engage in 
dialogue with Catholic theology, collaborate in social ministry, and pursue live common 
liturgical tradition together. The council raised these relationships to an institutional, 
ecclesiastical level. 

The WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES facilitated Catholic invitations to 
representatives of the Christian World Communions to be observers at the council. 
During and after the council, the Anglican Communion. Lutheran World Federation. 
WORLD METHODIST COUNCIL, and the WORLD ALLIANCE OF REFORMED 
CHURCHES initiated dialogues, all with (lie goal of full communion. These dialogues 
have gone through the phase of clarifying differences and proposing agreements, to 
suggesting stages toward visible unity, and. with some, making concrete decisions along 
this path. 

The BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE. World Evangelical Alliance. Mennonite World 
Conference, and some Pentecostal churches and leaders have also sponsored dialogues. 
These dialogues have been devoted to mutual understanding, with no goal of visible 
unity. 


Continued Negative Evaluations 

These ecumenical dialogues have not resolved all tl»e outstanding controversial issues, 
even with live ecumenically minded Protestant churches. Nineteenth-century NAT1VISM 
in the United States, and live theological posi lions of DISPF.NSATIONALIST and 
FUNDAMENTALIST Christians have also provided a more negative view of 
Catholicism than even live sixteenth-century reformers (see D1SPENSATIONAI.1SM. 
FUNDAMENTALISM). For SOHie CVailgelicals and Penteeostals. Catholicism, like the 
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ecumenical movement. fits into Eschatological schemes (sec ESCHATOLOGY) that 
make them the harbinger of Christ's second coming at the end of time. 

Common concerns over issues like abortion, euthanasia, and family values have given 
some evangelicals and Catholics a new appreciation of one another's commitments and 
core elements of the Christian faith. In some parts of the world, cultuial divides between 
Protestants and Catholics are as deep a source of division as are the theological 
differences. 

Given the diversity of views of Catholicism and the hopes of reconciliation by many. 
''Protestant** becomes a rather fragile designation. Many heirs of the Reformation ate as 
much in ''protest** with one another as w ith the Catholicism from which they emerged. 
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JEFFREY GROS 


CELIBACY 


Celibacy is (be lemporary or lifelong abstinence from so*, usually oui of religious 
devotion, and many religions have practiced it. Christian celibacy derives front the New 
Testament in which the Apostle Paul urged celibacy upon all Christians who were able to 
practice it. Despite this, celibacy was initially not required of the clergy, although it was 
demanded of women who sort ed the church. Monks and nuns were the first and most 
committed celibates from the third century. Popes required celibacy front priests and 
bishops front the fourth century, whereas tlte Orthodox Churches have continued to allow 
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priests to he married (see ORTHODOXY. EASTERN). Celibacy allowed monks, nuns, 
and the clergy to devote themselves exclusively to the service of God. It helped to 
achieve a well-ordered soul. Celibacy also prevented what was thought to he the 
'pollution" caused by sexual intercourse. Celibacy was considered a necessary 
qualification for sanctity in the Middle Ages. Lapses, especially for priests, were not rare, 
and the church undertook repeated reforms to enforce the requirement. 

MARTIN LUTHER and the other Protestant reformers rejected clerical celibacy as 
both unbihlical and impossible. Protestants were always deeply suspicious of celibate 
clerics. In effect Protestants replaced the requirement of celibacy w ith a requirement of 
MARRIAGE for tl>c clergy. Differing attitudes toward celibacy clearly demarcated the 
Protestant and Catholic Churches. Although celibacy is still required by the Catholic 
Church, the secularization of tire modern world has robbed it of its cachet among many 
Catholics in tire West and made it increasingly difficult to recruit men to the priesthood. 

Celibacy is a common phenomenon among worlddenying religions, for example. 
Christianity. Hinduism. Taoism, and Buddhism. In the ancient world the Vestal Virgins 
and Priests of tire Great Mother were held to strict celibacy. Greek philosophy provided a 
rationale for celibacy. Most philosophical schools le.g.. Platonism. Stoicism. 
Aristotelianisnil emphasized the treed for the mind to control the body, the passions, and 
the emotions. As the strongest of desires, sex was viewed as especially problematic. The 
Pythagoreans favored celibacy, as did some Stoics. The philosophers were chary of 
matrimony I recause of tire distractions that it involved. Xanthippe, the harridan wife of 
Socrates, became a symbol of what was to be avoided. 


The New Testament 

Although Greek philosophy would later inform the Christian celibate ideal, its origins are 
to be found in the Bible. Most influential was Paul's advice that Christians abstain from 
marriage and sex. given the imminent second coming of Christ il Corinthians 7:25-38). 
Paul was concerned about the many distractions that married life brings and was celibate 
<! Corinthians 7:7). although other apostles were not (I Corinthians 9:5). 

Jesus instructed his disciples to give up family to follow him <Matthew 19:29). 
Although Jesus insisted on the inviolability of the marriage bond (Matthew 5:31. 32: 
18:3-9. Mark 10:2-12). Jesus also treated the family as an obstacle to disciplcship (see 
Mark 3:21. 31-35: Matthew 8.21.22: Luke 8:19-21). The angels have no marriages, nor 
will live resurrected (Matthew 22:30. Mark 12:25: Luke 20:35). Jesus also seems to have 
favored celibacy in this life for those capable of it (Matthew 19:10-12). The patriarchal 
family of antiquity limited the freedom of its members to join new movements such as 
Jesus inspired. Because the families of the first generation of followers were Jewish or 
pagan, freeing individuals from the grip of the family was crucial. Only when families 
themselves became Christian could they be viewed as pillars of tl»e church. 

In both Paul and Jesus live re was no disapproval of sex as such, no sense that it was 
sinful or degrading in itself, but merely that it was a distraction from the commandment 
to love "God w ith all your heart, and with all vour soul, and with all your mind, and with 
all vour strength" (Mark 12:30: Matthew 22:37: Luke 10:27). 
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The Deutcro-Pauline letters reversed dial stance as the Christian community made 
accommodations to Greco-Roman society (I Timothy 2:2: 3:7; 6:1: Titus 2:9.10). 
Timothy requires that bishops and deacons be the husbands ot' one wife <1 Timothy 3:1— 
13). and models the church on the patriarchal household il Timothy 3:4.5: Titus 1:6-11). 
Women were to be subordinated to their husbands and would be saved by bearing 
children. I Timothy 2:11-15 may be diiected against Paul’s advice to Corinthians, which 
assumes that the celibate, and presumably childless, were better prepaied to meet the 
returning Christ. Moreover, if 1 Corinthians 14:33-35 is in fact not from Paul hut rather 
from the author of Timothy, women were dependent on their husbands for religious 
guidance. The role of the Greco-Roman Pater Familias as priest in his own household 
was thus transferred to the new Christian community. Timothy did. however, make 
provision for older w idows. These women, who had passed their childbearing years, were 
to serve the community in their celibate widowhood (1 Timothy 5:9-16). 


Early Christianity 

Some early ascetic Christians lEncratitesi did adhere to celibacy as part of their world- 
denying form of life. Montanism also combined an emphasis on celibacy with prophecy 
and an uncommon piominence of women, a combination that one sees in Paul. The 
association of celibacy and live possession of special spiritual powers is found in early 
MONASTICISM. Although St. Anthony is traditionally viewed as the first monk, the 
monastic drive embraced many in the third century. When Anthony left for live deseit he 
could entrust his sister to an already existent community of virgins. Individual "virgins" 
also chose to remain in their family homes. 

For those who chose celibacy, it was not a sacrifice, hut a liberation. Society’s need to 
maintain its population and to combat the demographic decline experienced in Late 
Antiquity and the early Middle Ages cieated relentless pressure on each of its members, 
but particularly women, to reproduce. Sexual desiie in the young was the instrument with 
which society drew them into matrimony and the familial responsibilities that resulted. 
Wives were expected to bear as many children as possible, while husbands snuggled to 
provide for the family. Social expectations thus became a prison for many, escape from 
which was made possible by a celibate life. Because women's lives were very severely 
constrained to fully exploit their reproductive capacity, celibacy allowed women to 
exercise some self-determination and to pursue activities that were denied to the married. 

In the first three centuries there was no requirement or tradition of clerical celibacy, 
although some CI.F.RGY assumed a celibate life after raising families and reaching what 
was considered an advanced age (CI.F.RGY. MARRIAGE OF). At live end of the second 
century. Tertullian (c. 155 to after 220) praised the many clerics who had embraced a 
continent life. However, his contemporary. Clement of Alexandria (150 to between 211 
and 215) nude clear that "All the same, the Church fully receives the husband of one 
wife whether he be priest or deacon or layman, supposing always that he uses his 
marriage blamelessly, and such a one shall be saved in the begetting of children’’ 
(Stromateis. III. xiii). From at least live second century, the church sought to exclude men 
from the clergy who had married twice (digamus). The Spanish Church Council of Elvira 
issued live fist legislation on celibacy (between 295 and 302). The council oideied the 
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deposition of any bishop, priest, or deacon who hail children with his wife after 
ordination. An attempt at the first Council of Nicaea (325). however, to extend that 
requirement to the whole church was rejected. Nonetheless, in 384-386 Popes Damasus 
and Siricus imposed on all clergy in major otders i Bishop. Presbyter / Ptiest. Deacon) a 
vow of celibacy that forbade sex between clergy and their wives on pain of deposition. 
This papal requirement applied only to Western Christendom. The Orthodox Churches of 
the East wavered on the extent and rigor of clerical celibacy. The Council in Tnillo (692) 
resolved live matter. It forbade any of the higher orders (bishop, priest, deacon, and 
subdeaconi to marry after ordination. Bishops were to separate front their wives, but the 
other orders were enjoined to continue their conjugal duties to their wives. This remains 
the practice today. Bisltops are. in fart, normally chosen from the ranks of tlte celibate, 
that is. monks. 

There have been many explanations of this requirement, for which the papacy did not 
claim scriptural warrant. An important consideration concerned the sacral purity of the 
clergy. In the Old Testament, sexual intercourse made one '‘impure’’ in the sense that one 
was forbidden to enter the Temple precincts. Sexual intercourse was not sinful. It was in 
fact enjoined elsewhere in the Old Testament. Like the restrictions on foods, these 
prescriptions arbitrarily established ritual boundaries. Temple priests, who were all 
married, were required to refrain from sex with their wives during the time that they 
served the altar. The priesthood was div ided in two and each half took turns at the altar 
for weeklong periods. Christians would argue that because the New Testament and its 
sacrifice far outshone the Old Testament and its sacrifices, live Christian priestlwxxl was 
held to a higher standard. 

On a more mundane level, some have seen celibacy as a way to protect live property of 
the increasingly wealthy church from the desire of fathers to bequeath something to their 
children. Olivers have seen it as a way to separate and elevate the clergy above live laity. 
Of course, this would assume already a higher valuation of celibacy over marriage. 

Leading figures in both the East (e.g.. Chrysostom) and the West (e.g.. Jerome. 
Augustine) had begun to impugn sex and to devalue marriage in comparison to celibacy 
at precisely this time under live growing influence of Platonism in the church. This had 
already led Origen (c. 185-c. 2S4) to take all too literally Christ's claim that some "have 
made themselves eunuchs for live sake of the kingdom of heaven" (Matthew 19:121 and to 
emasculate himself. Augustine (354-430). also a Platonist. argued that original sin was 
passed on to each human by the sexual act. which since the Fall was always in some way 
sinful. For Augustine the intensity of sexual pleasure robbed humans of reason and 
precluded both love of God and love of one’s partner. Only marriage could exonerate this 
sin. but sin it was nonetheless. Augustine’s combination of the biblical exhortation to 
exclusive love of God and the Platonic distaste for the carnal would remain powerfully 
attractive to Christians for more than a millennium. 

The ascetic trajectory of the church in late antiquity was not unopposed. St. Jerome (c. 
347-419/420). himself a ptiest and monk, wrote intemperate rejoinders to Helvetius and 
Jovinianus. both of whom de-nied virginity's superiority to marriage. Jerome, however, 
went much further than even his supporters approved. He disparaged marriage rather than 
merely ranking it below celibacy as a good, but not live highest good. His work also 
betrays a disturbing misogyny. When these attitudes were combined with a moral 
interpretation of ritual impurity as sin. the result was a visceral distaste for all things 
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sexual ilui illaccordcd with God's creation of the two sexes. Jerome’s writings were very 
popular, especially among monks, throughout the Middle Ages. 

Helvetius and Jovinianus had also denied the perpetual virginity of the VIRGIN 
MARY. The virginity of the Mother of God was used to validate the superior status of the 
celibate and to provide a model of purity for both men and women. As a result, despite at 
tinKs considerable clerical resistance to the requirement, few questioned the assumption 
concerning sex. Most heresies, in fact, criticized the church’s laxity in both theory and 
prac tice. Sexual abstinence and v oluntary poverty were live hallmarks of sanctity. 


The Middle Ages 

Celibacy found its most enduring institutional setting in monasticism. Of the traditional 
three monastic vows—poveny. chastity, and obedience—celibacy/ chastity was the most 
constant. The Rule of St. Benedict of Nursia. the model for all later Western monastic 
rules, maintained live tw in goals of self-abnegation and freedom from societal constraints. 
Benedict was especially concerned to break all live monk's family tics because more 
monasteries fell victim to the destructive effects of familial loyalty than to sexual 
impropriety. Both threats were particularly pressing at live end of the Middle Ages, given 
that live involuntary professions of those placed in monasteries as part of familial 
strategics produced a weak commitment to live monastic ideals, including celibacy. The 
resulting abases contributed to the widespread anticlericalism that fueled the early 
Reformation. 

Despite clear papal and conciliar legislation, clerical celibacy was unevenly practiced 
in the early Middle Ages. Tlvere were many practical difficulties, especially in the 
countryside. Clerics, and men generally, were not trained to run the household, a task that 
demanded many skills and ceaseless activity. In live disorders of the age. supervision of 
the clergy often lapsed, and the power of lay nobles to appoint priests and even bishops 
did not always produce the most committed incumbents. In the ninth and tenth centuries 
the collapse of the Carolingian Empire and invasions by Arabs. Magyars, and Norsemen 
brought a new low in the quality of the clergy. The Gregorian Reform of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries targeted clerical marriage. The pervasiveness and widespread 
acceptance of clerical marriage initially forced the reformers to allow priests who were 
already married to retain their wives while forhiddtng any new priests from marrying. 
Despite clerical resistance, some of it from the learned elite, the papacy and its lay allies 
made celibacy once again the recognized standard, even if one that was often not met. 
The First Lateran Council (1123) marks their triumph. It made clerical marriage simply 
impossible. Clerics could not contract a marriage under any circumstances. Whereas the 
earlier tradition had punished married clergy with deposition, the new legislation refused 
to recognize these unions as marriages at all. They were reduced to “concubinage" and 
the children branded as illegitimate. Furthermore, "concubines" and their children were 
declared to be the slaves or serfs of the Church, although there is little or no evidence that 
this was ever enforced. Despite these draconian measures, clerical celibacy was never 
universal. The rigor of its application varied from region to region. In England celibacy 
seems to have been the norm, but in some pans of Germany in the fourteenth century 
approximately half of the parish priests seem to have been “married." interestingly, an 
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association of South German priests called for like abolition of mandatory celibacy in the 
early nineteenth century, before being suppressed by the Papacy. Such resistance was 
exceedingly rare after the reformation. given that rejection of clerical celibacy was 
considered a peculiarly Protestant ''error.'* 


The Protestant Reformation 

The first real challenge to the ideal of celibacy, as opposed to the practice, came from 
Martin Luther and other Protestant Reformers. Luther began by impugning the power of 
the papacy, a human institution, to impose the burden of celibacy on the clergy when God 
had not done so. The Catholic Church admitted that there was no biblical injunction 
demanding clerical celibacy, but argued that the Church did have the power to impose on 
the clergy disciplinary regulations that reflected biblical norms and values. Thus, the real 
disagreement concerned the value and viability of celibacy itself. For Luther, celibacy 
constituted a rare exception, not the norm. Given tire fallen state of humanity, the ability 
to restrain one's sexual desires could result only from a special gift of God. something 
that Luther did not expect to be frequent. Catholic theology was more optimistic about 
human nature, especially after BAPTISM, and claimed that such self-control was not 
altogether rare. Fuithermore. Catholics thought God more profligate with his grace. Both 
through ordination and the ongoing bestowal of grace. God gave each cleric the resources 
to bear his celibate state, if he so chose. 

However, disagreement was even more fundamental since Luther and other 
Protestants established and praised mairiage as lire new norm. They appealed to the 
Deutero-Pauline epistles against Paul himself. Combining TimothyfTitus and Peter with 
the Old Testament, the Protestant reformers promoted a triumphant patriarchal ism. They 
lent a new dignity and importance to the married woman and mother, but they also 
abolished any alternative to marriage and motheihood for respectable women. The 
usually Augustinian Luther even disagreed with Augustine by rehabilitating conjugal sex 
as a gift of God and a weapon against the DEVIL. Martin Luther s openly cxpiessed joy 
in family life and in marital sex was unprecedented and found few imitators. English 
Puritans <see PURITANISM!, however, also warmly praised conjugal intercourse, 
something that may seem surprising considering their otherwise dour reputation. In any 
event, the Catholic requirement of clerical celibacy was replaced by a Protestant 
insistence on clerical marriage. Monastic houses, nonetheless, continued in some 
Protestant German regions to house supernumerary daughters of the upper classes. 
Protestant theologians also preached tike virtues of virginity for the many women of all 
classes who through no fault of their own remained unmarried. 

England remained an anomaly for much of tike sixteenth century. Despite his break 
with Rome. HENRY VIII < 1509-15-17) remained Catholic in many ways, including the 
insistence of a celibate clergy. In the Six Articles < 15391. he reaffirmed clerical celibacy 
and vows of chastity. The Forty-Two Articles (1552) under his Protestant successor 
Edward VI (1547-1553) specifically allowed priests and bishops to many. However, 
popular resistance was such that the government felt it necessary to pass a bill that 
declared clerical mairiage superior to celibacy and not just a necessary concession. After 
the Catholic Queen Mary <1553-15581. the triumph of Protestant Elizabeth 1 (1558- 
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1603) reaffirmed Ihe legality of clerical marriages. However. Elizabeth herself 
disapproved of it and forbade clerical wives at court. 

The Catholic Council of Trent pointedly reaffirmed the value and superiority of 
celibacy. An explosion of new religious orders shows that popular veneration for sexual 
renunciation had by no means diminished in large pans of Europe. Official models for 
sanctity were most often clergy, monks, friars, or nuns vowed to celibacy. Attitudes 
toward celibacy thus became some of the most important markers distinguishing 
Catholicism and Protestantism. 

An interesting measure of the differences separating them concerned the virginity of 
Maty, the mother of Jesus. For the Catholic Church. Mary was "ever virgin." physically 
intact both before and after the birth of Jesus. Increasingly. Protestant theologians 
contested that and argued that biblical references to the brothers and sisters of Jesus told 
another story. At the veiy least. Scripture never ascribed pcipetual virginity to Maty. 

Protestant antagonism toward Catholicism often took the fomi of scandalous 
"exposes" of the sexual abuse of women by supposedly celibate confessors, or of 
debauched nuns whose nunneries served as brothels for their monastic and clerical 
"brothers." Catholics, in turn, retold stories of Protestant mockery of the Virgin Mary and 
the sexual abuse of defenseless nuns. Such Protestant and Catholic topoi survived well 
into the twentieth century. 


The Modern World 

Attitudes toward sex. marriage, and celibacy were not unchanging, however. Catholic 
theology and pastoral practice came to place greater weight on mutuality of love and 
pleasure that husband and wife owed to each other. This evolution seems to have begun 
with the Jesuit Order and may have contributed to their reputation as lax confessors, a 
charge often made by the Augustinian rigorist and ascetic Janscnists in the seventeenth 
century. In tlse eighteenth century St. Alfonsus Liguori. tlse most influential of Catholic 
pastoral theologians of the modem era. also laid great emphasis on love and mutuality in 
marriage and in marital sexual relations. Whether consciously or not. the Jesuit and 
Liguorian initiatives served as part of the Catholic Church's campaign, after being robbed 
of its societal and legal hegemony by secularism and revolution in much of Europe, to 
reestablish its influence on society on the basis of the Catholic family. This shift is 
reflected in the prominence given Joseph and Maty as models for mothers and fathers. 

Catholic developments dovetailed nicely with live romanticization of domestic life in 
Protestant societies in the nineteenth century. Interestingly, in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries Protestant sects like the SHAKERS and the Ephrata community 
embraced celibacy, often together with a strong emphasis on the winkings of the spirit, a 
combination that was common in tine ancient Church, as we have seen. Monastic orders 
also reappeared in England in the middle of the nineteenth centuiy. 

The twentieth century, however, saw further erosion of celibacy. More conservative 
Protestant denominations maintained their traditional devotion to the patriarchal family, 
the role of woman as wife and mother, and the glorification of what has come to be called 
"family values" toward tl»e end of the century. Interestingly, in this they closely agreed 
with conservative Catholics and the papacy. More liberal Protestant denominations have 
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accepted a more |>erniissivc altitude toward sex. allowing more easily for divorce, and 
often according legitimacy to homosexuality and homosexual intercourse. 

The Catholic retention of celihacy as an honored option suffered in the West from the 
pervasive secularism. Self-denial in any form, but especially sexual self-denial, seemed 
perverse, or at least anachronistic. The deliberations and decrees of the Second Vatican 
Council designed to open the Catholic Church to the modern woitd unintentionally 
undemiined the prestige and appeal of the celibate life. Priests, monks, and nuns left live 
celibate life in great numbers to many. Love and service to the neighbor took clear 
priority over love for God. or simply subsumed it. Catholic moral theology glorified the 
affective and sexual union of marriage as profoundly sacramental, that is. as a source of 
grace and as a "sign" of God's love for human beings. In such a theological climate, it is 
not surprising that fewer in the West are willing to embrace the celibate life. Celibacy 
continues, however, to be reverenced in the Catholic Church outside the West, where 
most Catholics now live, although it does encounter souse resistance in some cultures 
<c.g.. in Africa). Not surprisingly, the number of vocations to the priesthood in the non- 
Westem Church has not suffered the catastrophic decline that plagues the Western 
Church. 

The Second Vatican Council (1962-1965) made provision for married deacons and 
some hoped to see live requirement of clerical celibacy abolished. However. Pope Paul VI 
< 1963-1978) realfimed clerical celibacy in 1967 and his successor John Paul 1111978-) 
is a fervent defender of the institution. It remains an important pillar of a Catholicism that 
also retains the traditional reverence for the priesthood, the sacraments, and the Virgin 
Mary. 
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R.MMET MCLAUGHLIN 


CHALMERS. THOMAS (1780-1847) 


Scottish presbyterian minister, theologian, ami political economist. Thomas Chalmers is 
best known for his pioneeiing efforts to revive the parish ministry in industrial society, 
and for his leading role in the Disruption of the CHURCH OF SCOTLAND in 1843. He 
was bom on March 17. 1780. in the small coastal burgh of Anstmther. in Fife, where his 
father was a merchant and his mother was active in charitable work. Here young 
Chalmers grew up amid the close communal culture of preindustrial SCOTLAND, in 
which a sense of mutual responsibility united tlse social orders. Educated at St. Andrews 
and Edinburgh Universities, he was oidained to the ministry of the Church of Scotland in 
1803. His early ministry of the rural parish of Kilmany in Fite was not a success. 
Influenced by the ethos of the ENLIGHTENMENT, he neglected his pastoral duties 
while he pursued, unsuccessfully, a university appointment in mathematics or natural 
science. Then in 1810-1811. after a prolonged illness, lie experienced a conversion to an 
intense Evangelical piety tsee EVANGELICALISM i. He soon established a reputation as 
a fiery preacher, proclaiming tl>e vanity of worldly ambition when set against the 
prospect of eternal life. 

In 1815 Chalmers was appointed to the Tron parish in live industrializing city of 
Glasgow. Distressed by the poverty he encountered in Glasgow. Ire became convinced 
that the main cause of urban deprivation was the breakdown of community in the 
overcrowded urban parishes. His response was to work to revive the traditional parish 
system in live urban environment. His urban parish work included two main principles: 
first, what he termed "aggression." or regular house-to-house visiting among the 
parishioners; and second, "territoriality." or the subdivision of crowded urban parishes, 
many of which had populations of 10.000 or more, into small neighborhood districts of 
about 400 inhabitants, in which pastoral supervision would be more feasible. His aim was 
to re-create in the new industrial environment the communal culture that lie had known in 
his youth in Anstmther. In 1819 he became minister of a newly formed working-class 
Glasgow parish. St. John's, where the civic authorities gave him a free hand to pursue his 
parish plans. Subdividing the large parish into twenty-five districts, lie recruited an 
activist parish agency of elders and deacons, and assigned an elder and deacon to visit 
regularly in each district. The elders were to promote moral and religious values, and 
encourage regular church and school attendance. The deacons were to oversee social 
welfare. In particular, deacons were to reduce dependency on legal poor relief among the 
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laboring orders by pionioiing thrift. delayed marriage, and communal sharing. Chalmers 
also established a system of Sunday and weekday schools (see SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS), for the education of the parish youth, and held Sunday evening services, 
which laboring people were encouraged to attend in their work clothes. His St. John’s 
"experiment" in urban ministry had considerable success in promoting social 
responsibility, and it attracted widespread interest. 

In 1823 Chalmers left the parish ministry for an academic career, becoming first 
professor of moral philosophy at St. Andrews University and then, after 1828. professor 
of divinity at Edinburgh University. In his lectures and voluminous writings in social 
theology, he sought to demonstrate the workings of providence in social and economic 
organization. From about 1831 he was the acknow ledged leader of the Evangelical patty, 
and under his leadership the Evangelicals in 18.VI gained the ascendancy in the Church of 
Scotland. Chalmers now worked to revive tire parish system on a national level, seeking 
to transform Scotland into a "godly commonwealth" of close-knit parish communities 
modeled on his St. John's experiment. Between 1834 and 1841 he led a national church 
extension campaign, which collected voluntary donations and erected over 220 new 
churches in Scotland, mainly in the new towns and cities. Chalmers combined this 
church-building campaign with petitions to Parliament to prov ide endowments to tire new 
churches. Endowments, he insisted, would be necessary to enable tire new churches to 
pursue a pastoral mission among tire poorest inhabitants of the industrializing districts. 
However, in 1838 Parliament refused to provide the endowments, and his church 
extension campaign waned. 

In the later 1830s his efforts to revive the established church were also overshadowed 
by a bitter dispute between church and state over lay patronage in the appointment of 
parish ministers (see CHURCH AND STATE. OVERVIEW). According to the civil law 
of Scotland, patrons, mainly the monarch or large landowners, had the right to appoint 
ministers to vacant parish churches. In 1834 tire Evangelical-dominated General 
Assembly had acted to give parishioners a voice in ministerial appointments, by 
permitting a majority of male heads of family in a parish to veto a patron's candidate, if 
they conscientiously believed that the candidate would not be acceptable as their 
minister. The civil courts, however, proclaimed this ’veto'’ to be an illegal encroachment 
on the civil rights of patrons. The courts threatened the clergy of the Church of Scotland 
with fines and imprisonment unless they ignored the wishes of parishioners and 
participated in the ordination of patrons' candidates, w hereas Parliament gave its support 
to tire courts. Choline is and the Evangelicals refused to back down, insisting that a 
Christian people must have a voice in the selection of their ministers. 

The struggle of church and state culminated at the Disruption of 1843. when Chalmers 
led over a third of the clergy and perhaps half tire lay membership out of the Church of 
Scotland to form the FREE CHURCH. They gave up the endowed incomes, churches, 
manses, and parish schools of tire cstablislred church, and undertook to build a free 
national church through voluntary contributions. Chalmers played a leading role in the 
financial organization of the Free Church, which within five years of the Disiupiion had 
erected over 730 churches. 500 schools, and 400 manses. He also served as the principal 
and professor of divinity of New College, the Free Church seminary for the training of 
ministers, and continued his urban mission work in a deprived district of Edinburgh. 
Chalmers died on May 30. 1847. His Christian social vision, and above all his 
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conscientious stand in 1843 (or iho independence of the church from stole control, have 
continued to influence Protestantism in the North Atlantic world. 
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CHANMNG. WILLIAM ELLERY (1780-1842) 

North American Unitarian. William Ellery Channing played an important role in 
developing New England Unitarianism during the early to mid-nineteenth century. He 
was born into a wealthy family in Newport. Rhode Island on April 7. 1780. After 
graduating from Harvard in 1798. he returned tltere in 1802 to prepare for tl»e ministry. 
From his ordination in 1803 until his death on October 2. 1842. Channing held a 
pastorate at the Federal Street Church in Boston. 

Gunning's sermons and writings epitomized the controversial LIBERAL 
PROTESTANTISM of his era. In his 1819 ordination sermon. "Unitarian Christianity," 
Channing categorized human nature as essentially good: thus conflicting with orthodox 
Calvinists who saw humanity as helplessly flawed due to original sin. In "A Moral 
Argument against Calvinism" (1820). Channing argued against the traditional Trinitarian 
doctrine. He posited that Jesus was not God. but rather a spiritual and moral exemplar 
sent by God to those craving the Holy Spit it. 

Channing's theological statements found support from many like-minded ministers. In 
1820 he organized the Berry St. Conference of Ministers, which eventually gave birth to 
the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION in 1825. Channing also assisted in 
developing the Christian Register lest. 18211, a Unitarian journal. Besides making some 
important theological contributions. Channing also addressed the aits. In "Remarks on 
National Literature" (18301. lie declared that American writers needed to create a unique 
style. Channing's thoughts influenced live Transecndentalists. such as RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. "Self-Culture" (1838) typified 
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Channing's later wotk. which focused keenly on social mailers, such as abolition of 
slavery. labor reform, and public education. 

See also Arminianism: Slavery. Abolition of; Calvinism: Orthodoxy: Sin 
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ARTHUR J.REMILLARD 


CHAO, T.C. (CHAO TZU-CHEN, ZHAO 
ZICHEN) (1898-1979) 


Chinese theologian. T.C.Chao was China's outstanding Protestant theologian of tire first 
half of the twentieth century, as well as a leading educator and church leader. He was also 
a prominent ecumenical figure and was elected one of the fust presidents of the WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES <WCC) at Amsterdam in 1948. T.C.Chao resigned that 
position in protest over the WCC's stance on the Korean War. In the mid-1950s, he came 
under political attack in China, and fell into obscurity until after the end of the Cultural 
Revolution. 

Born in Deqing. China, in 1898. Chao received a classical education and graduated 
from Soochow (Dongwul University in 1910. He studied at Vanderbilt University from 
1914 to 1917. where he received both a B.D. and an M.A. On his return to China, he 
taught first at Soochow University and then moved to Yenching (Yanjing) University in 
Beijing, where he served as professor of theology and dean of the School of Religion 
from 1928 to 1952. He was ordained an Anglican deacon and priest in Hong Kong in 
1941. 

Chao was a pioneer in tl»e contextuali/.ation of Chinese theology, and he challenged 
the church by continuing to question the relevance of Christian faith to society and 
CULTURE. His woik moved from the liberalism of his earlier writings, such as Ufe of 
Jems 11935). to tl>e influence of NEOORTHODOXY in An Interpretation of Chrttlittniiy 
<19-171. lo the personal or even mystical reflections in .Wv Experience in Prison (1948). 
Chao's theological writings—a dozen books and hundreds of essays, speeches and 
poems—reveal his classical education and Buddhist upbringing, as well as a hopeful 
response to the political and social movements of his time. 

In his last years. Chao distanced himself from his earlier Christian beliefs and wrote 
that he had failed as a theologian. But by the twenty-first century, he was again being 
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studied in China and the West, and a complete collection of his writings is being prepared 
in Bei jing. Chao died in Beijing in 1979. 

See also China; Theology. Twentieth Centui\ Global; Anglicanism 
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PHILIP L.WICKER1 


CHAPLAINCY 


Introduction 

Chaplaincy has been variously defined, but for our present puipose it is Christian 
ministry that takes place primauly in or is related to an institution. It is a ministry 
theiefore that does not take place within live normal parochial or congregational setting, 
but it is carried out largely, though not wholly, by oidained members of the church. 

The word we use for CLERGY working in such settings, ‘'chaplain.” is derived from 
the Latin mpellu meaning cloak. Tradition holds that the fourth-century saint. Maitin of 
Tours, divided his cloak to share with a beggar one cold night. After Martin’s death his 
half of the cloak became a relic and the priests who guarded it became known as 
”capcllani” or chaplains in English. What is especially interesting in this story for 
contemporary chaplains, is that etymologically the word conws from a situation of 
pastoral care, driven by religious devotion, directed toward one in need. 


History of Chaplaincy 

There is a long history of clergy working full-time, in a stipendiary capacity, outside the 
parochial or congregational systems. In the United States the parochial system owes 
much to the heritage of the church in ENGLAND and other European countries. The 
parochial system was first sketched out in England by Theodore, archbishop of 
Canterbury (died e. 690). drawing on patterns already established on the Continent. 
Theodore's plan was to establish that defined geographical areas should each have a 
parish church and a resident priest libi eide.ua el preibyier). Since the beginnings of the 
foimation of the paiish system, clergy have served outside parishes or regular 
congregations as cathedral staff, archdeacons. bishops' chaplains, domestic chaplains to 
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families and as chantry priests amongst others. None of these clergy, however, could 
easily he described as "chaplains" in the sense used above. Nevertheless, their existence 
does remind us that parochial or congregational clergy have not been tire only expression 
of the church's ordained ministry. 

In addition to these ordained ministers, other clergy for centuries have also ministered 
in three paiticular settings: the army and navy: hospitals: and prisons. The larger 
medieval households contained regular garrisons of soldiers and these often required the 
attention of a designated cleric to ad as chaplain. Although there was a long history of 
bishops, priests, and other clergy engaging in wars as combatants, priests also 
accompanied armies into battle as noncombatant pastors as early as tire Battle of Crecy 
<1346) and on ships of the English fleet at Cadi/. (1597). Clergy, especially the monastic 
orders, were intimately involved in sdting up medieval institutions that ministered to the 
sick and the dying. Many charitable foundations, such as almshouses or la/ah houses 
(dedicated to caring for those with leprosy), had nonparochial clergy working in them. In 
all such places the boundaries between physical care and spiritual cate were blurred. 
Chaplains w ere also appointed to the newly built British prisons of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries where they ministered to the condemned, administered the 
sacraments, and organized welfare and education programs. They also exercised a 
statutory function where they were required to meet all prisoners on their entry to and 
exit from jail. 

The range and numbers of clergy working outside tire parochial system was not 
insignificant. Nevertheless, for the most part people in Europe, and later in otlrer places in 
the world, were ministered to by a member of tire parish clergy who lived among them 
and whose own life was thus closely linked to theirs. This was the pattern of pastoral care 
that most people experienced most of the time. The parish system lasted without much 
alteration, despite the REFORMATION, until the onset of the Indastrial Revolution in 
the late eighteenth century. Until this time it was quite usual for a person to receive the 
occasional offices of the church: BAPTISM. MARRIAGE, and funeral (see Fu.NERARY 
RITES), in the church of lire parish where they were born, lived, worked, and died. 
Although there was some degree of mobility, people lived fairly static lives. An 
examination of the marriage registers from the beginning of tire nineteenth century, when 
the effects of INDUSTRIALIZATION began to be felt, shows that marriage partners 
were drawn from a much wider area than had hitherto been tire case. The urbanization 
and mechanization that tire Industrial Revolution brought had obvious consequences for 
the church. As a significant part of the population shifted from small, intimate villages to 
the new. impersonal cities and towns the attachment of the people to the local parish 
church weakened. Links with a particular church building and with a particular member 
of the clergy were damaged. As the century progressed attachment to the church 
diminished still further. By the beginning of the twentieth century large swathes of the 
population had little or no contact with tire church or its ordained representatives. 

The experience of the First World War (1914-1918). however, profoundly affected tire 
religious mood of North America. Europe, and elsewhere. Few chaplains were recruited 
at tire start of the war. as the expectation was that the contlict would soon be over. 
Although many of the men thought that the “Godbotherers" had no place in the trenches, 
many others had fond affection for chaplains such as Philip 'Tubby" Clayton and 
Geoffrey Studdart-Keniredy (known as "Woodbine Willie" because of his distribution of 
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cigarettes to the troops). Because of such experiences many of the aimed forces around 
the world came to feel that tire re was a need for greater, peimanent provision of chaplains 
to meet the needs of the military community. By the conclusion of the Second World War 
11939-19451 such provision was regarded as commonplace, and when peace was 
declared many former service personnel and chinch leaders thought that the experience of 
having chaplains involved in every aspect of the life of an institution might be icplicated 
in a civilian environment. 


Expressions of Chaplaincy 

In the last sixty years, in addition to the historic spheres of chaplaincy < armed forces, 
hospitals, prisons), new expressions of Christian ministry in and to paiticular institutions 
have emerged both within Protestantism (including ANGLICANISM). Roman 
Catholicism, and to a lesser extent Orthodoxy (see ORTHODOXY. EASTERN). 
Chaplains are now established in a w ide variety of institutions and in various sectors of 
society. Chaplains are to be found in such areas as schools, universities, industry (either 
generally or in specific parts of it), agriculture, airports, the emergency services, railways. 
SPORTS, and the legal profession. Although this is by no means an exhaustive list of the 
current areas of activity it does at least give a flavor of the range of spheres in which 
chaplains carry out their Christian ministry. However, just as it might be regarded as a 
mistake to talk of parochial or congregationally based ministry as if it were a single, 
homogeneous whole, talking of “chaplaincy" genetically is even more complex given the 
wide range of provision. Ncveitheless. as thumbnail sketches live following points do 
warrant particular mention. 

One important consideration when looking at chaplaincy is the differences between 
the work of full-time and part-time chaplains. Full-time chaplains work solely outside the 
parochial or congregational ministry. Chaplains who work in an institution or in a 
particular sector of society see their ministry as being both to live institution and to the 
individuals who work within it. Some chaplains may feel that it is easier for them to 
understand the structures and more fully appreciate the life of the institution if they work 
in the institution full-time. They may feel that this increases their identification with those 
who wort; there and gives greater opportunity for chaplains to be accepted as pait of the 
institution. Other chaplains, however, may feel that being part-time brings its own merits, 
such as allowing the chaplain to make significant links with the wider community or 
ensuring that the chaplain docs not get institutionalized and fail to relate primarily to the 
church. Some ministers who work full-time as chaplains may wort; part-time in more 
than one institution or work in a sector (such as industry) where they visit more than one 
place each week. They may therefore see themselves as full-time chaplains but be 
perceived by others as part-time. 

The naming of chaplaincy has caused some difficulties. Sonw chaplains feel that the 
title of nonparochial or noncongregational ministry means that tlveir work is defined by 
what it is not rather than by what it is. Some such chaplains have chosen therefore to call 
themselves "sector ministers" because they minister to a sector or segment of society. 
Other chaplains feel that such adoption limits the scope of this ministry and that chaplains 
can fall into the trap of seeing their ministry as restricted to only one part of the people of 
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God. Sonic chaplains and some church documents have called chaplaincy a "specialized" 
ministry: what is meant lie re is that chaplaincy often calls for a particular body of 
knowledge or skill if one is to minister adequately. It might be difficult, for instance, to 
be a good chaplain in a prison if one did not know enough of the workings of the penal 
system to lie able to relate effectively to staff and inmates. Ollier clergy, who do not work 
as chaplains, naturally feel that the labeling "specialized" demeans their own work, given 
that it suggests that parish- or congregation-based ministiy is not itself specialized or 
particular. 

It is interesting to note that even chaplains' labeling within their sphere of work may 
sometimes reveal something about how the chaplains perceive their work or how they are 
regaided by others. A chaplain described as chaplain fi> an institution might indicate that 
the position is funded by the church and the chaplain may thus lie seen as a guest within 
the institution. A chaplain described as chaplain of an institution may well lie paid by the 
institution itself and may thus be seen in the institution as "one of us." Increasingly 
chaplains are choosing to adopt the more neutral term chaplain ai an institution. Such 
labeling is widely used by others in institutions. It is more likely, for instance, that nurses 
at a hospital would describe themselves as nurses <n the hospital, than nurses of the 
hospital. 


Some Issues Arising from Chaplaincy 

One major issue that chaplains have to face (or at least should face! is that of 
identification with the institution. The question of who pays the chaplain, although giving 
some indication as to the value the chaplain's role is given, also raises the question of 
allegiance. Chaplains might, for instance, feel that “lie who pays the piper calls the tune" 
and thus give primary allegiance to live institutions that pay them, be it the church or 
institution in which they work. Even if the acknowledgment is not as obvious as this, 
chaplains can succumb to what we might call creeping institutionalization. Here, over 
time chaplains may become so inculcated into the life and work of the institution that 
they fail to see its faults and become unable to offer an adequately Christian critique of 
the institution's working practices. 

The fine balance between identification with and unquestioning acceptance of an 
institution is related to live possible tensions that chaplains can experience in this role. 
Chaplains might feel that they should be whistle-blowers against individuals or the 
institution in certain situations and this will obviously have implications for the position 
of neutrality that some chaplains feel they should have. Indeed, neutrality itself has been 
questioned and there are some who believe that chaplains should ask. "Whose side are we 
on?" If a chaplain in a mental health hospital sees abuse taking place, for instance, or a 
military chaplain witnesses a potential war crime, what should the chaplain do? Is 
remaining quiet really an option? Related to this, some have argued that the holding of 
rank in military situations compromises the work of chaplains because tire re is 
rmmediately a stronger identification with the officer class than other ranks. Indeed, even 
the presence of chaplains, patd by the state, confuses tire separation of church and slate 
where this is constitutionally required. Similarly, chaplains in educational settings may 
feel that a teaching role, altlrough adding to full participation in tire life of an institution. 
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means that their pastoral effectiveness is compromised because they also are part of 
student assessment. 

One certain benefit that many chaplains experience from their work is tlse greater 
intimacy ministers feel they have with those among whom they work. Because the 
numbers of people in many of the institutions are relatively small when compared to the 
numbers who live within areas that are defined in parochial or congregational settings, 
chaplains can become better known than might otherwise be the ease. Chaplaincy can 
offer the prospect of daily contact with the same group of people and this may well have 
pastoral benefits. 

ECUMENISM and intetfaith relations are often more easily established and built on 
within chaplaincy than in other areas of the church’s ministry. Many institutions that have 
a chaplaincy provision draw the chaplains from a range of denominational backgrounds 
and, increasingly, from other faith backgrounds too. Daily work with such colleagues 
helps foster a greater understanding of the other's faith and its expression. Those in a 
parochial or congregational setting may not be so fortunate as this. Dialogue with those 
of another denomination or faith opens up exciting possibilities for the chaplain, the 
institution, and the wider church and society. 


Conclusion 

Clergy working outside the normative structures of parochial or congregational ministry 
have a long and distinguished history in the life of the church. Although there have been 
chaplains in some spheres for centuries, much of contemporary chaplaincy is in pan a 
response to the changing circumstances and increased SECULARIZATION of the 
modern world. The fragmentation of modern living (we live in one place, work in 
another, and take our leisure in others > has meant that attachment to the local church has 
weakened. At its best, however, the work of chaplaincy helps the church to more easily 
engage with the challenges of the society the church seeks to serve. Chaplaincy 
represents the church to the world and the world to the church and thus it helps ensure 
that the church is fully enmeshed in the complexities and intimacies of like modem 
society. 
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GILES LEGOOD 


CHARITY 


Terminology and Origin 

Definitions of "charity” include < 1 1 older synonym for Christian love. (2) specific act of 
kindness, |3| organization devoted to assistance of the needy and amelioration of society. 
(4) ethical criterion of behavior. (5) major aspect of Christian characterVtheological 
virtue/sanctification. (6) characteristic of the Church, and (7) the divine nature. "Charity" 
is the early modem English translation of New Testament agape (see the precepts of 
charity in Maik 12:28-31. Matthew 22:36-10. Luke 10.25-28.1 Corinthians 13). by way 
of tire Latin Vulgate's mriias. As distinct from other Greek terms (plulia. eras, siorge). 
the New Testament term avoided overtones of lust, mere conuadelincss. or familiarity, 
but in English the word "charity" came to have equally negative associations of 
institutional beneficence without humane personal respect: hence the proveitiial 
expression, "as cold as charity." or "I don’t want to depend on charity." Nineteenth- 
century and later Bible versions, and devotional literature since at least the eighteenth 
century, prefer live expression "love." 


Works of Charity. Individual and Institutional 

Even in English, "charity" has survived also in a more positive sense of wotfcs of 
individual kindness for the needy, and of organizations for the relief of need. The 
medieval Church's commitmint to care of the poor and enslaved continued through the 
Reformation into all churches. Roman Catholic and Protestant. The nineteenth century in 
particular saw a vast growth in Christian charitable organizations in most churches, to 
meet the needs of increasingly industrialized and urbanized society in Europe and 
America. Among Protestant churches, these organizations often took the form of new 
religious orders I Sisters of the People. Sisters of the Children, in British Metliodism. for 
instance), on lines comparable with tl>e vowed communities of Roman Catholicism, but 
with a different understanding of vows, and no suggestion that the vowed life is 
necessary to evangelical perfection. Combined with these moves went the rediscovety of 
diaconal ministry, and of the Order of Deacon as a vocation in its own right and not 
merely as an obligatory career stage preparatory to the presbyterate—this rediscovety 
was pioneered in the German Evangelical Churches (for example, by the Lutheran 
Wilhelm Lohe at Neuendettelsau in Hessen). 
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Charily as a Divinely Connnanded Criterion of Behavior 

The Commandments of Charity have already been mentioned. They feature both in live 
Hebrew Bible I Leviticus 19: IS. 341. and next, as "the first and great commandment in the 
law. and the second...like to it." in the New Testament. (Romans 13:9; Timothy 1:5. as 
well as the cited Gospel verses!. Paul's comment is that the second commandment covers 
all tlsc piohihitions of wrong and hurtful behavior. Charity guides decisions by looking to 
the best results of our plans: by treating the neighbor as our equal or superior in need, and 
by painting away from revenge or resentment to forgiveness. 


Charity as a Hallmark of Christian Character. Theological Virtue. 

Essence of Sanctification 

I Corinthians 13 describes chanty not as a discrete act or scries of acts, but as an enduring 
feature of personal character, together with faith and hope isome Protestant moral 
theology continues the medieval categorization of these as the three "theological" virtues, 
as distinct from tire "cardinal" virtues of tire Aristotelianbased scholastic theology). All 
Protestant moral teaching requires a vision of Christian maturation in which charity, 
springing from faith, is paramount (Luther's quellende Lie be. "love springing up like a 
fountain"): this charity, like faith itself, is a grateful response to redeeming love, and; also 
like faith, is itself a divine gift, not a human achievement Charity is a reflection in the 
redeemed creature of the character of the Creator-and-Redeemer. and is therefore an 
aspect of the divine image, intended by the Creator from the beginning, lost in the Fall, 
and restored in redemption. Lutheran and Reformed (and Methodist) views differ in 
emphasis at this point: Lutherans are careful to insist that the believer never passes the 
need for justification, w hile Methodists and Reformed traditionally assert that God works 
an inherent sanctifying change in the believer. Methodist and other Holiness theologies 
see the essence of this change as a gift of transforming love, and that it is possible even in 
this life for God so to transform a personality that no motive other than love may become 
dominant in that person—although the gift may be forfeited by loss or relinquishment of 
faith, and require renewal. 


Charity: The Vocation and Nature of the Church 

From New Testament times, the Christian Church has known itself to be called to be a 
community of mutual charily, an instrument of charity for society in general, for 
unbelievers as well as believers. In all traditions, ministry and local structures have been 
defined by purposes of charity: Protestant examples are churchwardens and care of the 
poor. Methodist Poor Stewards, prison visitors, and grief support groups. Charity is. in 
Protestant understanding, the overriding purpose of CHURCH LAW and the sole basis of 
ecumenism. 
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Charity: The Divine Nature 

In individual and corporate sanctification, in the Church, and in all creation, charity is the 
response to divine redemptive mercy, which response is itself possible only as the gift 
and self-bestowing act of the Trinity, whose very nature is the mutual indwelling of love. 
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DAVID HTRIPP 


CHERBURY, EDWARD LORD 
HERBERT OF (c. 1582-1648) 


English philosopher. Recognized as ihc failiei of English DEISM. Edwatd Lord Herbert 
of Cherbuiy (bom March 3. ca. 1582. at Eyton-on-Severn. Shropshire and died August 
1648 in London) was in his lifetime fat mote noted—as a politician, diplomat, and 
author—than his younger brother GEORGE HERBERT, tire poet and country priest. 
Despite the latter's greater fame today, the influence of Edward’s Deist thought has 
remained considerable on religion and politics of the subsequent centuries. 

Educated at Oxford in classics and languages. Herbeit began his maturity as 
parliamentarian, then soldier, traveler, frequent dueler, and lover on the Continent. In 
1619 he became ambassador to FRANCE, a post that embroiled him in religious conflicts 
between Protestants and Catholics. Although loyal to the Protestant cause throughout. 
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Hertwn's motivations were political rather than religious. Nevertheless, his thought arose 
from his experience with these "wars of religion." 

The main notions of Herttert's religious philosophy are stated in his De Veritate 
( Coniernur ,• Truth) of 1624. written with the inspiration of Hugo Givitius. who had just 
written a De Veritate Rehgianis Chrtstianae (Concerning the Truth of the Christian 
Religion), and published partly at his instance, paitly by divine sanction, as Herbert 
himself claimed. Although Hugo's work was a plea for peace and tolerance among 
Christians—and in its nonsectarian THEOLOGY a forerunner of C.S.Lewis's Mere 
Christianity —Edward's book extended the common denominator to all religions. Instead 
of arguing for a universal Christianity, he advocated natural religion not only as 
preparation for revealed religion, hut the whole of truth indeed. Herttert's work draws 
from ancient skepticism revived in sixteenth-century religious debates, but in an opposite 
direction from fideism. which replaces reason with FAITH: What cannot be agreed upon 
as certain truth, he argued, cannot be affirmed DOCTRINE. Herbert makes "common 
notions" the basis of religion. These are the fruit of "natural instinct." which is much 
more reliable and universally valid than "discursive reasoning"—the source of much 
gratuitous eiror. Only what is common to all is easily believed and should be taken as 
essential truth for all. For Herbeit this tiuth constitutes five elements: 111 live existence of 
God. (2| the rightful worship thereof. (2) consisting principally of virtuous living. (4i the 
default of which requires repentance. (5> and the success of which determines the 
afterlife. As for special revelation. Herbert views it undei the category of TRADITION 
and history—separate from tiuth—in the realm of probability. Only revelation to oneself, 
like individual reason, holds as valid. 

In his later writings Heibeit expands these fundamental views. In De Rellglone Laid. 
he blames priests for pmpagating religious errors and counsels their correction by 
reasonable lay thinking. Then in De Relighne Geniiliiui he salvages from live pagan 
religions the five essential points of religion from his first book, whereas in live Dialogue 
he explicitly attacks revealed religion. In sum Herbert's thought was a secular 
development on earlier discussions of Nikolaus Cusanus. Guardano Bruno, and Hugo 
Grotius. and became foun-dational. thiough his follower CHARLES BLOL'NT. in 
ENLIGHTENMENT Deism and beyond. 

See also Collins. Anthony; Hobbes. Thomas. Kant. Immanuel; Jefferson. Thomas; 
Tindal. Matthew; Toland. John; Toleration 
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DAVID LIU 


CHILDHOOD 


The study of ehildien and childhood is a glowing area of inquiry in a number of academic 
disciplines. I( has developed well beyond those fields that have typically devoted 
attention to ehildien. such as education and child development, to include histoiy. 
political science, law. sociology, anthropology, philosophy, religious studies, and 
theology. Rising interdisciplinary interest in children and childltood was piompted in pait 
by the influential study by Philippe Aiih. oiiginally published in French in 1960 and 
translated two years later as Centuries of Childhood: A Social History of Family Life. 
Anfs convincingly showed that conceptions of childltood and even tine experience of 
being a child vary and change over time. Although historians have challenged many of 
his specific findings, his work has motivated scholars in several fields to reexamine the 
development and experiences of children and to explore conceptions of children and 
childhood in various periods of histoiy and w ithin diverse cultures. 


Biblical Perspectives 

Christian conceptions of childhood and attitudes and behaviors toward children are also 
complex and diverse, reflecting the particular historical, cultural, and theological contexts 
in which they develop. These varied attitudes and bchaviors are also based in part on the 
diverse and sometimes paradoxical notions about children found in tire Bible. Some 
biblical texts speak of children as gifts of God. signs of God’s blessing, and sources of 
joy. Others depict children as ignorant and capricious and in need of instruction and 
discipline. Several biblical passages command parents to teach their children the faith. 
Other passages address obligations of the community to children, especially the pool and 
orphans. In New Testament epistles, children are commanded to obey their parents, and 
fathers are urged not to provoke their children to anger but to 'bring them up in the 
discipline and instruction of the Lord" (Ephesians 6:1-4). In the Gospels, children are 
depicted in striking, even radical ways. At a time when children occupied a low position 
in society. Jesus receives children, blesses them, touches them, and heals them. He is 
indignant toward those who have contempt for them. He even equates welcoming a little 
child in his name to welcoming himself and the One who sent him. Furthermore, he 
depicts children as models for adults of entering the reign of God. as models of faith, and 
as vehicles of revelation. The ways in which Christians have wrestled with these diverse 
biblical texts and the particular texts that they eventually cither incorporate into their 
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theology oi neglect determine in pan their particular perspectives on childhood and their 
understanding of their obligations to children themselves. 


Historical Perspectives 

In live history of Protestantism, childltood has been viewed both as a stage in life before 
odulthood as well as a metaphor for spiritual maturity. In regard to the former, almost all 
Protestant theologians have emphasized that children are sinful and in need of instruction. 
However, tlveir particular conceptions and treatment of children vary. The notion that 
children are sinful is deeply tied to Protestant understandings of the fall and original SIN. 
Some scholars have assumed that regarding children as sinful inevitably leads to the 
punishment and even abuse of children. Yet this is not the case. Although some 
Protestants in tire past and even today emphasize that because children are sinful they 
should be physically punished and their “wills must be broken." and although there are 
dark chapters in the history of Christianity of the brutal treatment and abuse of children, 
other Protestants who have also viewed children as sinful have treated children with 
compassion and have created positive social and ecclesiastical reforms on their behalf. 
Thus, any view of children as sinful must be examined within the larger framework of 
any given theology and in relation to the actual treatment of children themselves. 

For example, although the Protestant reformer JOHN CALVIN (1509-1564) viewed 
children as affected by original sin. and although his views have been used at times to 
justify the harsh treatment of children, he did not recommend physically punishing 
children. He did emphasize the depth of human depravity and claims the nature of infants 
is a "seed of sin." However, he did not dwell on evidences of corruption in children. 
Furthermore, building on biblical passages. Ire claimed that infants are gifts of God and 
can proclaim God's goodness. He also underscored the duties of parents to teach their 
children godliness and the obligations of society to provide for the educational and 
physical needs of children. He himself wrote two CATECHISMS and supported school 
reforms in Geneva. 

August Hermann Francke (1663-1727). a German Lutheran Pietist (see PIF.TISM). 
also believed that children are born with a fallen nature and even claimed that their “self- 
will" must he "broken." However, his particular understanding of "breaking the self-will” 
within tire context of his mayor theological convictions led him not only to treat children 
with respect and kindness but also to pay attention to the needs of poor children. In 
contrast to many contemporaries in his highly class-conscious period. Francke showed a 
concern for children that extended to orphans and children of the poor, and he built an 
extensive complex of charitable and educational institutions to address their needs. He 
even allowed gifted poor students and orphans to prepare for a university education 
alongside children of the upper and middle classes. His notion of original sin prov ided a 
kind of positive, egalitarian framework of thought that opened a door to responding to live 
needs of poor chtldten. seeing them as individuals with gifts and talents to be cultivated, 
and positively influencing educational reforms in GERMANY. 

Some Protestant theologians have devoted little attention to live sinful nature of 
children and have focused instead on elements within contemporary culture or family life 
that influence children. For example. HORACE Bl.'SHNELL (1S02-I876) and 
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FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER (1768-1834) boih stressed proper nurture for 
children in the home, (he church, and ihc community. Buslmcll claimed children “by 
nature" do not need to choose evil, but they often do because paternal sins and unjust 
social structures negatively influence them. Thus, in his popular book. Christian Nurture 
( 1861 ). he emphasized the importance of daily rituals and practices in the home for 
positively influencing children and nurturing their faith. Schleictntacher claimed that 
children arc born with as much potential for salvation as for sin and that it is the duty of 
parents to nurture their children's “higher self-consciousness." which connects them to 
the transcendent and thereby opens their hearts to love of others. Influenced by Moravian 
Pietists (see MORAVIAN CHURCH), he understood the family to be the center of a 
child's religious formation. Nevertheless, he also recognized that efforts within the home 
must be supported by the chureh. He thereby worked to strengthen religious education 
and preached a series of “Sermons on the Christian Household." Finally, more than many 
other theologians, lie emphasized the ways in which children ate models for adults. 

Throughout the history of Protestantism tire re has been an emphasis on the need to 
educate and to care for children. Protestants in the past and today have established 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals for children. They have also written catechisms and 
religious educational materials for the home and created educational programs in tire 
chureh. In general. Protestants have provided education for their children not only to 
enable them to read the Bible but also to prepare them for service to chureh and society. 
They have also emphasized the role of parents in the religious formation of children, and 
they have outlined particular obligations of the church and state for education and child 
welfare. 

For example. MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546) wrote catechisms for use in lire home 
and encouraged parents, especially fathers, to take responsibility for tire moral and 
spiritual formation of their children. He also believed that well-educated citizens would 
serve both church and society. Thus, he urged both patents and civil authorities to 
prov ide children with a strong education so that they could read the BIBLE and gain the 
skills and know ledge necessary for them to use their gifts and talents to serve others. At a 
time when education was viewed as unnecessary for most chtldren and educational 
opportunities were limited. Luther and his colleague PHILIPP MELANCHTHON 
stressed the significance of education and training in the liberal arts. They also proposed 
several reforms that influenced German schools and universities, including public 
education for all children. 

JOHN WESLEY (1703-1791). the founder of METHODISM, supported several 
educational and charitable institutions for children and established his own schools. The 
goal of education, for Wesley, was to join knowledge with piety and to help children to 
know and to love God and to serve others. Wesley was concerned for all children, 
including the poor. In his schools he therefore mixed students from different 
socioeconomic backgrounds. He also offered food, clothing, and medical and financial 
support to poor families. His attention to the poor inspired Methodists from that time to 
today to care for the poor and to establish a number of institutions and initiatives to serve 
them. 

Wesley's reforms follow a general trend in eighteenth century Europe and North 
America toward greater attention to children's emotional, physical, and intellectual 
welfare. Although childhood was certainly not “discovered" in the eighteenth century, as 
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some hove claimed, during this period several movements both inside and outside the 
church initiated social and educational reforms on behalf of children. Orphanages and 
schools were built. The Sunday School movement flourished. Publishers marketed a host 
of children's literature and Bibles. States adopted new child labor and welfare laws. More 
attention was given to tire developmental importance of children's play, which was linked 
to a burgeoning toy industry. Aspects of this general shift in approaches to children were 
informed by the ideas of the French philosopher. JeanJacques Rousseau (1712-1778). 
who believed that children are naturally innocent and can learn through play and that 
negative social influences can spoil then natural goodness. 

Despite many positive initiatives on behalf of children, the church throughout its 
history has not consistently cared for the needs of children or treated them with rcspeci 
and dignity. For example, the history of hoarding schools for NATIVE AMERICAN 
children in CANADA reveals disturbing accounts of child abuse and neglect by both 
Catholics and Protestants. In this case, the state also played a role in establishing the 
schools. Much more scholarly research needs to be pursued to provide an adequate 
account of conceptions of childhood and the treatment of children in the history of 
Christianity and in diverse communities of faith around the world today. This kind of 
research requires the exploration of a range of issues, including theological statements 
regarding children, the legal status of children, educational policies, family structures, 
literary and artistic representations of childhood, the material culture of childlvood. and 
the treatment of children. Most difficult to uncover in any research regarding children are 
the experiences and ideas of children themselves. 


Ethical and Theological Concerns 

Children today continue to face numerous challenges in many countries, and Protestant 
communities of faith are working to address these concerns. Although one might argue 
about whether the overall situation of children is "better" or "worse" than in the past, 
most people agree that children today face real and serious problems that treed to be 
addressed. Several studies and reports have outlined in detail the kinds of problems 
experienced by children and young people around the world, such as poverty, abuse, 
neglect, malnutrition, inadequate educational opportunities, teenage pregnancy, drug and 
alcohol abuse, suicide, and depression. Protestant communities of faith today are 
responding to the needs of children in a variety of ways. Many have established day care 
centers and after-school programs. Most traditions offer religious education programs for 
children. Churches have also tried to incorporate children more fully into live worship 
service. Furthermore, a number of churches are serving poor children and families and 
are working to change economic and social policies that negatively affect live lives of 
children. 

Although communities of faith offer these and other kinds of services to children and 
their families, there is little serious theological and ethical reflection by either 
contemporary Protestant or Catholic theologians on childhood, children. arvd obligations 
to children. Although theologians have highly developed teachings on Oliver issues, such 
as ABORTION, women's ordination (see WOMEN CLERGY), biblical ALTHOR1TY. 
and economic justice, they have not offered welldeveloped and historically and biblically 
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informed teachings about children. Certainly, issues regarding children have sometimes 
been addressed in theological reflection on the family. However, little is said beyond 
encouraging parents to teach children the faith and to help the poor. Contemporary 
systematic theologians and ethicists have geneially viewed issues regarding children as 
''beneath 1 ' the serious theologian, and have left attention to children primarily to those in 
the areas of religious education and pastoral care. Perhaps as literature regarding children 
develops in a range of disciplines outside theology, children and childhood will play a 
more significant role in the way that systematic theologians and ethicists think about 
central theological themes, such as the human condition, the natuie of faith, the task of 
the church, and the nature of religion. They will also perhaps devote more attention to a 
number of significant ethical issues affecting children, such as children's rights, the moral 
and spiritual development of children, the responsibilities of parents, and the obligations 
of church and slate to children. 

See also Baptism. Confirmation: Education Overview: Family 
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MARCIA J.BUNGE 


CHILIASM 


C’hili-isin refers to ihe belief in a literal one thousandyear rule of the saints at the dose of 
history, particularly where it inspires an altered approach to the present age. Based on the 
Greek word for 1.000. chiliasm thus bears close resemblance to the movements known as 
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millenarian or millennialist. based on lire equivalent Latin word. The distinction between 
the usage of these terms is understood in different ways by different scholars, but loosely 
chiliasm is regaided as the belief in the millennium, w idely held within general Christian 
opinion, whereas ntillennialism refers specifically to separatist sectarian movements;. 

That ehiliast views were widely held in the early church is now generally 
acknowledged. Some scholars have suggested that fust-century Christians expected 
Christ to return within their lifetime. Chiliast beliefs were suggested by the Book of 
Revelation, which implied that there would be a future period when Satan would be 
bound and the CHURCH would flourish. This led to the view that the initiation of the 
millennium would come only after the appearance of tire ANTICHRIST. Augustine's 
City of CikI emphatically rejected this view. What was later called the postmillennial 
interpretation came to view live millennium as a description of the latter and triumphant 
part of church history, which would be followed by the return of Christ and the day of 
judgment. 

Chiliast views seem to have been an important influence on early Protestant thought. 
Identifying the popes as tire Antichrist. Protestant reformers expected a crisis before tire 
appearance of the millennium. MARTIN LUTHER went paitway along this path in his 
view that the Roman Catholic church was the harlot of tire Book of Revelation and the 
pope of his day the Antichrist. JOHN FOXE’S immensely influential Book of Martyrs 
<sec ACTS AND MONUMENTS) subscribed to a chiliast interpretation of the Marian 
martyrs who died under the reign of Queen Mary, and as a result identified Elizabethan 
England as the "elect nation." localizing the millennium in a manner not dissimilar to the 
nineteenth-century Mormons. Tire best-known advocates of this position were some of 
the Anabaptists in South Germany in tire sixteenth century. Hans Hut and his 
HUTTER1TES were one key group; MELCHIOR HOFMANN'S followers were another, 
making the "Mclehiorites" an important chiliast strand within the German Reformation. 
Melchiorist views initially inspired the Anabaptists at MUnster in the 1530s. 

Such views reached their culmination with the appearance in ENGLAND during the 
Commonwealth period of tire "Fifth Monarchy men" who proposed to launch a war 
against Rome to force the coming millennium. The Mugglelonians and some of the early 
Quakers were some of those among the Fifth Monarchy n>m. 

Yet the chiliast position never received widespread support. Calvinists in particular 
abominated chiliasm. dismissing it as a childish fantasy. Establishment Protestants in 
general were uneasy about the potential that such views would unsettle attitudes toward 
the state church. Yet the chiliast position was able to claim some scholarly support, 
notably in the writings of the Lutheran seventeenth-century scholar. J.H.AIsted in his 
Dmiiibe iIc MiUe Apocalypiich (1627>. This work staunchly advocated a future 
millennium in which the church will experience an unfamiliar epoch of blessing. This 
work, translated into English as The Beloved City in 1643. deeply influenced religious 
thinking during the Commonwealth. Joseph Mede was a reader of Alsted. and in his 
Clout Apocalyptica (1642) he saw the Book of Revelation as explaining the crises of 
history up to the REFORMATION and beyond. He expected historical events that would 
complete the outpouring of the vials described in Revelation before live coming judgment. 
HENRY MORE, one of the CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS. was profoundly influenced 
by his reading of the last book of live Bible. In a different way Sir ISAAC NEWTON 
defended such a view, according to recent scholarship. Chiliasm was maintained even in 
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ihc untroubled circumstances of the eighteenth century by the English scholar, bishop 
Thomas Newton, in his Dissertation on the Prophecies |1754) and by the Pietist Getman 
expositor. JOHANN ALBRECHT B ENGEL. 

Such millenniulisnt did not. of course, need to emphasise the preceding time of 
tribulation. Postmillennialists could Ire chiliasts too. Some of the early evangelicals, 
including JONATHAN EDWARDS, believed that revival would bting about the 
millennium. This was a key to the argument of his Humble Attempt to promote 
Agreement...for Re vital anti the Advancement of the Kingdom of God |1748>. A similar 
approach was a factor in the development of the missionaty movement in the late 
eighteenth century. WILLIAM CAREY interpreted scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments to explain a great day of Christian domination coming to the world. 
Confident expectation of tire blessings of the "latter days" inspired a fresh missionary 
vision. 

A new forni of ehiliasm. known as premillennialism. developed in the nineteenth 
century through the advocacy of J.Hatley Ftere. who in 1813 published his interpretation 
of Napoleon as the Antichrist who would shortly trigger the tribulation that preceded the 
millennium. Such views were taken up by a number of extremists, among them HENRY 
DRUMMOND, the Evangelical Anglican. EDWARD IRVING, the prominent Scottish 
minister in London and founder of the Catholic Apostolic Church: and JOHN NEI-SON 
DARBY who seceded from the Anglican Chuich of Ireland to form the PLYMOUTH 
BRETHREN. The premillennial position gained strong suppoit within the conservative 
wings of the established churches. This was even more the case in North America, where 
the pre-millenmal view was almost universaly embraced by fundamentalist Protestants 
from the late 19th century onward. Evangelical Anglicans, notably Henry Venn. 
J.C.Ryle. and Lord Ashley, for this reason supported the evangelization of tire Jews and 
the Jerusalem bishopric, which was shared w ith the Ptussian Lutheran Church. 

Study of this topic has often been distoned with fascination with millenarian sects. For 
all its rich and fascinating dimensions. Notman Cohn's famous book. The Pursuit of the 
Millennium, explores ehiliasm with an assumption that believers were necessarily 
psyelrologieally disordered. Anthropologists and sociologists have used tire concept in a 
loose sense to explain religious adaptations to changing social conditions. However, 
ehiliasm needs to be seen first as a theological position, albeit one with powerful social 
and cultural appeal in troubled times. 

See also Anabaptism: Devil; Friends. Society of; Millenarians and Millennialisnr: 
Mormon ism 
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PETER 1JNEHAM 


CHILLINGWORTH, WILLIAM (1602- 

1644) 


English theologian. Chillingworth was the son of a mayor of Oxford. England and 
godson of WILLIAM LAUD < 1575-16451. archbishop of Canteibury. In 1618 he became 
a scholar and in 1628 a fellow of Trinity College. Oxford, where he had earned a 
reputation as a learned and tenacious debater. In 1630 he made a celebrated conversion to 
Roman Catholicism and spent some months in Douai. France, the town that was the 
center of English Catholics; he then returned to Oxford and the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND in 1631. eventually subscribing with reservations to the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES and receiving a living in the church. During the 1630s he stayed at the 
country estate of Lucius Cary. Second Viscount Falkland. Great Tew near Oxford, where 
he became respected as the most important theologian of the Great Tew circle, and wrote 
his single major work. The Religion of Protestants. A Safe Way lo Salvation (1638). A 
moderate royalist, he served as chaplain and military engineer during the early battles of 
the CIVIL WARS, was captured, and died at Chichester of disease contracted while a 
prisoner. He was badgered by his Presbyterian jailer/ chaplain for his Arminian theology 
(see ARMINIAN1SM) and was accused of Socinianism. During the restoration, his works 
were reprinted and respected by those who led live latitudinarian church (sec 
LATITUDINARIAN1S.M). and by thinkers such as JOHN LOCKE. 

The Religion of Protestants is a work of controversy in response to the Jesuit. Edward 
Knott, and in defense of an Oxford colleague. Christopher Potter. Chillingworth 
attempted to chart a path between the Roman Catholic claim to infallibility. Laudian 
authority based on administration of the SACRAMENTS, and the constricting of 
Reformed doctrine at Dordt. To do this he appealed to the BIBLE as the religion of Prot¬ 
estants. as live source of teaching for the way of life of Christians, and as tire source for 
doctrine that must be believed for salvation. He was concerned with the breakup of 
Christendom into multiple contending churches and polities, with multiple interpretations 
of scripture and doctrines, and the potential violence of prophetic and millenarian 
teaching (see MIL1.ENAR1ANS AND MILLENNIALISM). Scripture requires 
interpretation that must rely on reason, he argued: some of its difficult, if not 
contradictory passages, must be interpreted through those that are simpler and plainer. 
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TRADITION only partly supplies a resource, given that the Church Fatheis disagreed 
with each other, as did the Councils, and the reformers of the sixteenth century. He 
outlined only tentatively where those simple, clear statements of belief and a universal 
tradition might be found. 

His conversion to the Roman Catholic church was in part motivated by a search for an 
infallible religious authority, although lie was disappointed not to find within the 
intellectual circles of Catholicism tolerance and room for a reasoned and skeptical 
theology. He argued that desire for infallibility docs not require that there exist sueh an 
AUTHORITY. The best one can hope for are probable arguments, and this requires 
tolerance and charity in religious belief and ongoing debate as the method of theological 
development. We might be required to believe in mysteries, in aiticles of faith beyond 
reason, but not against it. Religious commitments and assent must be freely given; this is 
a moral necessity that God allows for. To assume otherwise would be to believe in a God 
who is not good. There is no infallible authority, and when someone or an institution 
claims it. it becomes a tyranny that destroys a petson's moral responsibility and 
sensibility. Sufficiency, not certainty, is provided by the Bible, our use of reason in 
interpreting it. and the witness of tradition and the church. 

Chillingworth did not always reveal his sources, and he used them for his own 
purposes. He was in touch with the humanist tradition exemplified by Erasmus, though in 
the more Tacitean (skeptical and stoical) form of later Humanism, rather than the 
Ciceronian foim of the earlier Renaissance. He quoted the theologian RICHARD 
HOOKER (1554-1600). although his argument does not have the breadth of Hooker's 
undemanding of reason, scripture, and tradition. His use of reason was less constructive 
and more critical than that of Hooker, and than that of the Cambridge Platonists. who 
shared with him an appeal to reason and toleration. He was deeply influenced by 
skepticism and by Hugo Grotius. who was discussed at Great Tew. although there is 
debate about the extent of Grotian influence in Chillingwouh's writings. He was pan of 
the Arminian movement in live Church of England, with Falkland. LANCELOT 
ANDREWES. JEREMY TAYLOR, and laud. In the seventeenth century, the accusation 
of Socinian sympathies might be directed at reliance on reason in religioas 
understanding, or for an adoption of Arianism and Unitarianism. Regarding live fomier. 
the label is justified, although Chillingwoith did not limit religion solely under the 
autlwnity of reason. Reg aiding Arianism. I>e left the question open, which did not comfort 
his critics. 

Chillingworth's writings were collected and reprinted during live restoration, and 
portraits of him and tl»e Great Tew cirele were wiitten by Edward Hyde. Earl of 
Clarendon, in his Life. His woik has been criticized for it repetitiveness, digressions, and 
organization, which follows the arguments of his opponents. However, live fullness of his 
quotation of them and his thoroughness in response- provide a balanced and complete 
compendium of the issues he faced, and the method of controversy in his day. He reveals 
himself in these writings as a well-read. fair, and balanced controversialist. THOMAS 
HOBBES noted that sometimes he criticized his friends as well as his opponents. His 
theological construction was not. and could not be. final. It tlowed from historical 
circumstances that were dangerous and eventually issued in bloodshed. He raised and 
foimulated issues and responses that have remained with the Protestant tradition to the 
present. He is frequently discussed in histories and theologies of biblical interpretation 
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and ccclesiology today, and is sometimes noted as an example of the plain style in 
preaching. 
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STEPHEN VARY IS 


CHILUBA, FREDERICK (1943-) 


Ptotcstant president of Zambia. Bom 1943 in Kitwe. Chiluba became chairman of the 
Zambian Congress of Trades Unions, leading it into opposition to Kaunda's one-party 
state. He was imptisoned in 1981. With redemocratization, be became the opposition 
presidential candidate. His victory seemed to symbolize a new democratic era for 
AFRICA. 

Soon, however. Chiluba was perceived as reintroducing authoritarianism (persecution 
of opposition leaders. HUMAN RIGHTS abuses, alteration of the constitution to 
guarantee reelection in 1996). and practicing corruption. The economy declined. In 20<>1 
he attempted an unconstitutional third term, but foundered on resistance from inside and 
outside Zamhia- 

In politics Chiluba gave visibility to his FAITH. Raised in the United Church of 
Zambia, lie had a "born-again" experience in prison. Close to charismatic groups, he 
received prophecies that he would be president. After victory he had the State House 
"cleansed" of evil spirits, organized an "anointing" modeled on that of King David, and 
then declared Zambia "a Christian nation." The declaration was included in tlie 1996 
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constitution. despite opposition front Catholic bishops and the Christian Council, and 
ambiguous reactions front evangelicals. Some pastors gained cabinet appointments, and 
churches that supported hint received benefits, although some church leaders were 
disappointed that all government posts were not occupied by "bom-agains" and that other 
religious treasures were not taken. However, other evangelical leadets were critical of the 
"Christian nation" declaration, on principle or because scorn for government extended to 
them. Eventually Cltiluba lost much church support with his third-term bid. 

See also Evangelicalism: Catholic Reactions to Protestantism 
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CHINA 


Whereas Chinese Catholicism dales continuously hack to the late 1300s. Protestantism 
came to China less than 200 years ago. On live surface, the first century and a half of the 
Protestant scene was dominated by the foreign missionary presence, but in fact a Chinese 
church was growing strong roots at the same litre. Since 1950. Chinese Christians have 
survived restrictions and peisccution under COMMUNISM, and since the late 1970s. live 
Protestant community has grown at an exponential rate. Protestantism is also well 
established in Taiwan and in overseas Chinese communities around the world. 


Protestant Beginnings. 1807-1860 

From the arrival in 1807 of the first Protestant missionaiy. Robert Morrison < 1782-18341 
of tl»e London Missionary Society, the first generation of China missionaries labored 
under severe restrictions of residence and movement on the fringes of China, alternating 
their activities between Guangzhou (Canton). Macao, and the Chinese communities of 
Southeast Asia. Christianity was still prohibited in China, as it had been since the early 
1700s. and Chinese converts to Protestantism were very few. The Manchu-ruled Chinese 
imperial state, as well as the native Chinese scholar-elite class, considered Christianity to 
he a dangerous and subversive sect. 

The prospects for Protestant evangelism in China scerred to brighten considerably 
after China's defeat by Britain in the Opium War of 1839-1842 and the resulting 
"unequal treaties" between China and the Western nations, led by the British. This new 
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framework of China's intercourse with ihc West, in addition to granting extraterritoriality 
and expanded residence in five coastal cities for foreigners, also lifted the prohibition on 
Christianity. At live same time it tied Christianity closely to the imperialist treaty system, 
establishing a linkage between Christianity and Western military and diplomatic rights in 
China that lasted until the mid-twentieth century. Through the 1840s and 1850s. 
Protestantism grew slowly in and around the five port cities permitted to foreign 
residence, the number of missionaries remained well under 100 . In the meantime, after 
1850. central China was convulsed by the throes of the Christian-inspired Taiping 
Rebellion (1851-1864). one of the largest and most destructive civil wars in world 
history. There were many reasons for the emergence of the Taipings and their quixotic 
leader Hong Xiuquan. who on tl>e basis of spotty exposure to Protestantism believed 
himself to be tire younger brother of Jesus, and it is highly debatable whether the 
movement was truly Christian r foreign missionaries for the most part considered it rank 
heresy). But the Chinese government and the nation's elite class certainly viewed it as 
Christian, considering it to be confirmation of their suspicions that Christianity meant 
subversion and rebellion. The efforts and image of Protestant as well as Catholic missions 
for decades in tire late nineteenth century were hampered by Chinese memories of the 
Taipings. although the foreign missionaries were only dimly aware of this liability. 

In tire two decades before I860, we can detect theseeds of an indigenous Chinese 
Protestantism. Because foreign missionaries could not go beyond tire five authorized poet 
cities. Bibles and other literature were carried into tire interior by colporteurs and Chinese 
evangelists, who often worked quite autonomously. Karl Friedrich August Gut/laff 
(1805-1851). a flamboyant and controversial independent Prussian missionary, organized 
the Chinese Union in tire 1840s and sent many such Chinese agents into south China. The 
scheme collapsed with Gutlaff s death, but many decades later the independent agency of 
Chinese Christians was revived. 


Expansion and Institution Building. 1860-1905 

Another round of wars with the West and new sets of treaties in 1858-1860 created the 
final elements of the system defining China's relations with the West until tire 1940s. As 
in 1842. diplomatic terms dictated by tire victors defined the nature of the Protestant 
presence in China. For Christian missions, including Protestants and Catholics alike, the 
key element of these treaties was the provision that missionaries could now travel 
anywhere in China and could buy property and erect buildings outside the designated 
coastal and riverine "treaty port” cities. This opened the floodgates to the spread of 
Christian evangelism and institutions throughout the entire Chinese empire, although the 
increases in Chinese Protestant converts remained modest. 

The four decades after 1860 witnessed a remark- able spurt of Protestant missionary 
activism and institutional development. Mission outposts spread to every province and 
even to distant hinterlands. The number of Protestant missionaries soared from barely 
more than 100 in 1860 to almost 3.500 in 1905. They were products of increasingly 
professionalized mission societies at home in Europe and North America, motivated by 
the high confidence of tire Victorian era that the gospel to be preached in fulfillment of 
the Great Commission included not only Christianity, but also the basics of Western 
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civilization. The number of Protestant mission societies represented in China grew to 
several dozen by 19(10. and China became the major focus of many mission societies' 
endeavors, with extensive publicity and often romantic depictions of events and claimed 
successes. In 1905 the nondenominational CHINA INLAND MISSION tCIM). originally 
British but increasingly international, had more than 800 missionaries in China, almost 
three times the next largest group, the British Church Missionary Society. The only 
American group with more than 200 missionaries was tire Methodists (see 
METHODISM. GLOBAL. PRESBYTERIANISM), the Presbyterians were the next- 
largest denomination. Single women, not permitted on the field in the early 1800s. came 
to constitute a significant portion of the Protestant missionary force. 

This was a generation of high achievers and strong personalities among Protestant 
missionaries in China. Several served well over a half-century, including Hudson Taylor 
of the CIM. Griffith John of the London Missionaiy Society. U.S.Presbyterian Hunter 
Corbett. Chauncey Goodrich of the American Board, and others. Many were 
indefatigable institution builders. Under their direction, coordinated from mission 
headquaiters in the coastal cities, mission compounds arose in hundreds of locations, 
usually complete with residences, a hospital or dispensary, and a school. Preaching 
chapels manned by Chinese evangelists were established in thousands more towns and 
villages. Protestant missionaries also threw themselves into the translation and 
publication of Christian literature, as well as secular works on science, geography, and 
other subjects. An imposing edifice of institutions, constituting a substantial investment 
of human and financial resources, was in place by the early 1900s. Tire missionary school 
system is representative. In 1906 there were 57.000 students in more than 2.500 
Protestant schools, with the larger denominations having a hierarchy culminating in 
secondary schools and with fledgling "colleges ' that later in the twentieth century would 
become important institutions of modem higher education in China. By the early 1900s. 
more and more missionaries were coming to the China field as professionals, to serve as 
educators in the mission schools or elsewhere in the institutional structures of the 
mission, not as evangelists. 

Despite the growing size and complexity of tl>e Protestant establishment by 1900. and 
differences of opinion among individuals and groups, the essential unity of the 
missionaiy "force" was clearly visible in the large nationwide conferences of 1877. 1890. 
and 1907. lire records of which still make useful reading today. No mission society in 
China failed to attend these conferences. 

In Protestant missionary reports and literature of the late 1800s. the foreign missionaiy 
took center stage. For example, the nationwide Shanghai conference of 1907. w ith 1.100 
delegates, included fewer than 10 Chinese. But Chinese collaboration and assistance in 
the Protestant mission effort was absolutely crucial, even in these decades when the 
Chinese did not figure prominently in the formal record. Protestantism was a joint Sino- 
foreign partneiship from the earliest stage. Chinese colleagues played key roles in 
religious activities as preachers and translators, and they staffed the thousands of mission 
stations with no resident missionaries. Chinese personnel also staffed the schools, 
hospitals, and publishing houses supervised by Protestant missionaries, and in many 
cases they shared top decision-making roles: all in all. they did most of live real work of 
the mission. This emergence of a cadre of Chinese institutional personnel points to the 
fact that by the turn of the century, a number of Chinese, especially in the coastal cities. 
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had found in Protestantism nof only a religious failh. but also an avenue of upward 
mobility, from an education in like mission schools to careers in mission institutions. This 
group of educated urban converts would become even more important later in the 
twentieth century. Other groups of converts, typically in more rural areas, originally 
entered the church for reasons of social solidarity within an ethnic or clan community in a 
context of competition for local resources. Still other converts were attracted by clearly 
religious factors, finding a faith that to some resonated with traditional Chinese popular 
religion. 

Protestant foundations were thus firmly laid by 1900. although the number of Chinese 
converts was still small; in 1905 there were about 250.000 Protestants. This indicates the 
continued resistance of Chinese society, especially the elite class, to Christianity in the 
last pan of the nineteenth century. Indeed, tike same years that saw like steady expansion 
of mission operations were consistently punctuated with acts of violent resistance to 
missionaries’ arrival and continued presence in many communities. This resistance was 
often led by like local elite (or "gentry class"l. to whose local cultural, social, and political 
hegemony the missionaties posed a profound threat by their privileged status and access 
to officialdom under the treaty system. Although some segments of the rural population 
were attracted to Protestantism, as noted eailier. the elite class and the most conservative 
elements of the imperial court in Beijing remained basically anti-Christian and more 
broadly anti-foreign. These sentiments eiupted in the dramatic events of 19(K) known as 
the Boxer Uprising, in which hundreds of foreigners, almost all of them missionaries, and 
perhaps 30.000 Chinese Christians were killed. This was a discouraging time for the 
Christian movement in China. 


The Golden Age of Missions and the Sino-Foreign Protestant 
Establishment. 1905-1925 

Ironically, the tragic events of the Boxer violence and the national humiliation that China 
suffered in the foreign military retribution that followed ushered in an age of rapid 
growth and respectability for Protestants. Obscurantist resistance to reform having proven 
disastrous, the Qing dynastic government embarked on an ambitious reform program 
during the decade after I9<K>. This included abolition of the old examination system and 
promotion of modem education, which put tike mission schools temporarily in the 
vanguard of the quest for modernity and vastly increased their popularity. In education 
and other areas of institutional reform, including political constitutionalism, foreign 
missionaties and Chinese Protestants alike had a new status and reputation, which carried 
well into the 1920s. 

On tike surface, tike Protestant movement went from one success to another during 
these two decades. When revolution toppled the Qing dynasty in 1911-1912. a Christian. 
Sun Yat-sen (1866-1925). became the first president of tike new Republic of China. The 
number of Protestant missionaries increased rapidly, reaching 8.000 in 1925. and the 
number of Protestant converts reached a half million by then as well. In North America, 
the Student Volunteer Movement directed a stream of idealistic college graduates to 
Protestant woric in China, where tlsey staffed the rapidly expanding network of YMCAs 
and YWCAs (sec YMCA/YWCA) and taught in the growing number of Christian 
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colleges strategically placed in major cities. There were 13 such colleges, most of them 
union efforts of several Protestant denominations, with 3.500 students in 1925. They 
crowned a Protestant educational system, which by the mid-1920s had 250.000 students. 
During these decades, the Protestant school system and other church-related institutions 
remained the foremost area in Chinese society where Chinese girls and wonxm could 
receive a modern education, including college-level work, and also develop their own 
careers (in. e.g.. teaching, medicine, and social work) and personal autonomy. 
Protestantism seemed for a time both modern and progressive. Just before World War I. 
JOHN MOTT and Sherwood Eddy made remarkably successful evangelistic tours of 
China, speaking to packed houses of mainly young urban middle-class Chinese, many of 
whom responded favorably. 

The worlds of both the missionaries and Chinese Protestants were changing early in 
the twentieth century. The impressive increase in foreign missionaries came largely from 
the proliferation of new. small, often nondenominational faith missions and many 
independents who differed from the established missionary pattern. Theologically, many 
of these were at the fringes of the traditional evangelical consensus that had characterized 
Protestants until the early 1900s. SEVENTH DAY ADVENTISTS. Holiness groups (see 
HOLINESS MOVEMENT), and Pentecostals all stretched live Protestant spectrum, and 
fast-growing established conservative missions, such as the CHRISTIAN AND 
MISSIONARY ALLIANCE and of course the C1M. weighted that spectrum much more 
toward the conservative/fundamentalist pole. Seemingly inevitably, in retrospect, the 
Chinese Protestant missionary community was sorely riven in the 1920s by live 
acrimonious fundamentalist-modernist controversy; indeed, protest against the perception 
of "MODERNISM" on the China mission field was one of the opening salvos of the great 
controversy. 

These two decades were of crucial importance for the Chinese Protestant community, 
as it developed its own leaders and began to mark out its priorities more independently of 
(yet for the most part in continued cooperation with) foreign missionaries. The term 
"Sino-foreign Protestant establishment'' is meant to convey this much more visible 
collaboration between missions and Chinese Protestant leaders. Its socioeconomic 
foundation was in the continued development of well-educated and moderately 
prosperous Chinese Protestant communities in several coastal cities. In Fuzhou on the 
southeast coast, for example. Chinese Protestant leaders not only emerged more as 
partners and less as subordinates of foreign missionaries in church affairs, but also 
responded to the national issues of the day by becoming active in politics and social 
reform issues quite independently of the church. 

The new Sino-foreign partnership seemed apparent in the big 1922 National Christian 
Conference, the first since the Centennial Conference of 1907. which had had such a 
paltry representation of Chinese. In contrast, the 1922 conference had a majority of 
Chinese members, as dtd its institutional follow-up. the National Christian Council, 
which was formed in 1924 as an ecumenical coordinating body among Protestants. These 
representatives, and the ordained and lay Chinese leaders of many of the individual 
denominations, constituted a new generation of Chinese Protestant leaders. These leaders 
included pastors and theologians like Cheng Jingyi (1881-1939) and Zhao Ziehen (1888- 
1979). professors at Christian colleges such as Liu Trngfang (1890-1947). respected 
YMCA leaders such as Yu Rizhang (David Yui. 1882-1936). and Protestant doctors. 
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lawyers, and businessman. They were highly respected and were in many ways almost 
equal partneis with the foreign missionaries. The latter, however, tended to retain 
practical control, mainly through their continuing control of the finances necessary for 
the large institutional operations of the Protestant world in China. In retrospect, this 
period from the early 1900s to the mid-1920s was a missed opportunity for foreign 
missions to devolve real power to their Chinese colleagues within the established 
Protestant structures. 

An unprecedented new development in these years, one that pointed to important 
trends for tire rest of the century, was the emergence of several Chinese Christian 
movements that were wholly independent of foreign missions. One of these movements 
was the formation after 1910 of two federations of economically self-sufficient former 
missionary-led denominational congregations, many of them Presbyterian, in the 
Shanghai and Beijing areas. Others were products of the radical sectarian currents new to 
the twentieth century, with talented and dynamic Chinese evangelists as leaders. These 
included tire True Jesus Church and lire Jesus Family, both shaped by 
PENTECOSTALISM as well as by native Chinese elements, and the "Little Flock" of 
WATCHMAN NEE <Ni TUosheng. 1903-1972). with Brethren (see BRETHREN. 
CHURCH OF THEi and Holiness inputs. These movements were all still quite small in 
the 1920s. 


Tire Multiple Crises of Chinese Protestantism. 1925-1950 

If the first quarter of the twentieth century was basically an optimistic time for 
Pivrtestantism in China, tire second quarter was a time of trauma and uncertainty. As 
powerful new nationalistic political forces began to target Christianity as part of the 
imperialist presence in China that needed to be demolished, a beleaguered mood settled 
on Protestants, one which in many ways was not lifted until the late 1970s. 

This reversal occurred with striking rapidity. After tire patriotic May Fourth 
Movement of 1919. and the ensuing rise of the Guonrindang (Nationalist) Party and the 
Chinese Communist Party, by the mid-1920s Christianity was on the defensive. Tire 
continuing foreign missionary domination of many aspects of the Protestant movement 
made it hard for Chinese participants in the Sirro-foreign Protestant establishment to rebut 
the charge of cultural imperialism brought against Christianity. Indeed, it put Chinese 
Protestant leaders in an untenable position, caught between loyalty to their foreign 
colleagues and their own patriotic instincts. Much of the self-confidence of the 
missionaries was eroded by the violence of tire nationalistic forces in the civil warfare of 
1926-1927. when almost all of tire foreign-missionaries fled interior China to the coast, 
or left China altogether. Never again would foreign missionary numbers ever approach 
the level of the mid-1920s. This did result in greater responsibility for Chinese Christians 
to take over local work, but it put the Sino-foreign sector of Protestantism even more on 
the defensive. 

By the early 1930s. most missionaries had returned to their posts: the most virulently 
anti-Christian political element, the Communists, had been suppressed: and Chiang Kai- 
shek. paramount leader of the Guomindang and of the new Nationalist government at 
Nanjing, had married into a prominent Chinese Protestant family (the Sung family) and 
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had been baptized. Bui these positive (tends were swamped by (he double blow of the 
decimation of China mission budgets by (lie Great Depression and the issuance in 1933 of 
the laymen's Report on Foreign Missions under William Ernest Hocking, which, by 
questioning many of the traditional assumptions of the whole foreign missions enterprise, 
further sapped the morale of many missionaries. To add further liabilities to the 
Protestant movement, civil war between Nationalists and Communists resumed in the 
early 1930s. and tlien rising tension between China and JAPAN overrode that civil 
conflict with full-scale war as Japan launched its devastating invasion of China in 1937. 
plunging China into eight years of desperate warfare that ended only with the conclusion 
of die Pacific War in 1945. The Chinese pillars of the denominational and Sino-foreign 
Protestant sectors tended to be liberal and pacifist in their stance, and. although quite 
patriotic, they were not in the forefront of any national political movement, including the 
movement to fight back against Japan, in the 1930s and wartime years. 

Thus Protestants in effect retreated yet further from leadership on the central national 
issues that China seemed to be facing after the 1920s. Communists had the social 
revolution issue, the Nationalists had (until 19-151 the card of patriotic resistance to Japan, 
and Chinese Protestants were figuratively out in live cold, with their ally, tire foreign 
missionary establishment, both materially weakened and a political liability in the sense 
that a continuing large foreign role in the Chinese church was offensive to Chinese 
nationalism. This was true despite the fact that many foreign missionaries stood bravely 
with the Chinese people in die first stages of the war with Japan from 1937 to 1941. and 
some continued to make great sacrifices to serve in unoccupied areas throughout the 
wartime years, whereas others were interned by live Japanese under harsh conditions in 
civilian concentration camps from 19-12 to 19-15. Despite the foreign contribution, 
however, the age of foreign leadership, or even paitnership. was gone. 

Of course, some Chinese Protestant groups did not have the liability of foreign 
connections. Thus, those Protestant movements whose beginnings were barely noted 
earliei in this article grew steadily in these decades of national turmoil. These movements 
now included not only the organized netw orks of congregations in the True Jesus Church, 
the Jesus Family, and the "Little Flock.” but also followers of several dynamic 
independent evangelists. All of their leaders were theological conservatives and effective 
revival speakers: examples include Wang Mingdao < 19<X>— 1991) and Song Shangjie 
(John Sung. 1901-19441. These groups avoided live burden of foreign connections, and 
they likewise were not bedeviled by the issue of patriotism because they avoided it. 
stressing repentence. personal SALVATION, miracles, and a millenarian doomsday 
conviction in the imminent end of this world. They attracted tens of thousands who were 
beset by war. political turmoil, and impossible conditions of daily life. 

The story of Protestantism in the wartime years. 1937-1945. is not well known. It 
awaits its chronicler. What we do know is that the paitial exodus of foreign missionaries 
after live war began in 1937. and then the total elimination of missionaries of live Allied 
nations after December 1941 in those parts of China occupied by the Japanese, resulted in 
an extended period of Chinese Christians being in charge of their own affairs in the 
difficult circumstances of wartime. After Japan's defeat, foreign missionaries began to 
return to China in 1946. but there were far fewer of them than in the prewar era. As 
Protestant missions and denominational Chinese leaders grappled with live task of 
rehabilitating and rebuilding Christian institutions. China beginning in 1946 was engulfed 
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in civil war between the Communists and Chiang Kai-shek's Nationalists. Although some 
Chinese Protestant leaders such as Wu Yaozong lY.TAVu. 1893-19791 and Jiang 
Wenhan (1908-1984) were inclined favorably toward the radical social programs of live 
Communists, most Piotestants with political opinions, including almost all missionaries, 
were pro-Nationalist. Many of the indigenous Pentecostal or sectarian evangelical groups 
avoided politics altogether and occupied themselves with the repentence and salvation of 
the lost. As the civil war ended in 1949 with a Communist victory. Protestants, amidst 
uncertainty. Imped for the best, that the new government would finally bring stability and 
basic social equity, and that perhaps national unity and peace might even facilitate 
Christian growth. 


Protestants Controlled and Suppressed. 1950-1978 

Chinese Protestantism in 1950 was very different from what it had been in 1900. It was 
much more diverse, with a whole range of independent churches and evangelical sects 
having joined the traditional denominational churches derived from the missionary 
movement. It was also much more under Chinese leadership and much more dependent 
on its own resources. It was still not veiy large, however, with about 800.000 or at most I 
million adherents, and its staying power was uncertain. 

In the successes and failures of the previous halfcentury, one factor that had not 
influenced like course of the Protestant movement was the existence of a strong Chinese 
central government in control of all of society. No such government existed in those 
decades. Such a government—a thoroughly secular, avowed Marxist one with a 
pronounced antireligious bias—came into existence after 1950. of course, and heavily 
impacted the churches. The status of the remaining foreign missionaries, already 
precarious because of the Communist Parry’s perception of them as anti-Communist and 
as imperialists, was determined decisively by the Korean War in late 1950. In the anti- 
Western mood that then prevailed, they were all expelled, except for a handful jailed as 
spies. Likewise. live Korean War brought heightened suspicion of Chinese Protestants, 
many of whom naturally had close foreign connections. There were no moves to abolish 
religion or the churches: however, the impetus of the new state apparatus and the 
organizational network of Communist Party control created pressure to unify the 
Protestant movement and put it under state supervision. Humiliating orchestrated public 
mass denunciations of a few Chinese Protestant leaders were examples of the fate that 
awaited any who failed to cooperate with the new regime. 

Between 1950 and 1954. a series of governmcntdirectcd measures, implemented 
through a group of Protestant leaders trusted by the Party (foremost among whom was 
Y.T.Wu). created the structures officially defining lire arena within which Protestantism 
would be permitted to exist. First, all Protestants were urged to sign the "Christian 
Manifesto." which denounced foreign imperialism and capitalism, and pledged loyally to 
the new regime: about 400.000 did so. Then, all nonreligious Protestant institutions, such 
as schools and medical/social service facilities, were taken over by tire state. Finally, 
parallel to what occurred with other religions, a more politically dependable Protestant 
organization, tire Three-Self Patriotic Movement (TSPM: i.e.. self-supporting, self- 
governing. self-propagating) was created for tire purpose of interfacing between tire 
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political regime, in particular, the newly created slate Religious Affairs Bureau iRAB). 
and all of the Protestant entities. The TSPM was "ratified" by delegates at the first 
National Christian Conference in 1954. at which the old National Christian Council and 
all of the individual denominational structures were abolished. It should he said that the 
abolition of old denominational distinctions was not a wholly unpopular policy. As early 
as 1927. the Church of Christ in China had been formed out of elements from the major 
mainline denominations, indicating a desire on the pan of many Protestants to erase 
foreign-derived denominational lines. This was accomplished in the 1950s by coercion, 
however. 

l>uiing the remainder of the 1950s. the TSPM attempted to bring all of the disparate 
elements of the Protestant scene under its aegis, with paitial success. Some stubbornly 
uncooperative evangelical leaders, such as Wang Mingdao. resisted and were jailed. 
Other strong-willed small Protestant groups withdrew to private religious life. Remaining 
public churches were drastically amalgamated and reduced in number, as were 
SEMINARIES, and most pastors and religious personnel were put into the work force. 
Sermons were politicized, and church attendance steadily declined. By the 1960s. very 
few churches were open, and the only remaining seminary was in Nanjing, under Bishop 
K.H. TING (Ding Guangxun. 1915—). With the Cultural Revolution in 1966. all 
Protestant churches, along with all other places of religious worship or activity, were 
closed, and they would remain closed to Chinese believers until 1979. It was during this 
long period that the resilience of Chinese Protestants and the extent to which the 
Christian faith had become rooted in their hearts and spirits was tested. The faith survived 
surprisingly well in the small groups or "house churches." where it was lodged during 
these years. Their decentraliz.ed pattern of local leadership served Protestants well in this 
situation, and actual giowth occurred in some areas where the Cultural Revolution had 
paralyzed or destioyed the local authority structures that notmally would have suppressed 
Christian activities. 


Protestantism in Recent and Contemporary (.'Irina 

Protestantism returned to public visibility beginning in 1979. as part of the overall 
liberalization and regularization of many policy areas under the post-Mao national 
leadership group around Deng Xiaoping. Since tlrcn. it has achieved perhaps tire most 
remarkable growth within the general pattern of resurgence of all religious groups and the 
establishment of several new ones in the past twenty years. In doing so. it has seemingly 
finally overcome tire negative historical legacy of association with the Western presence 
in China and has become contextualized in Chinese society and culture. 

In 1979 aird 1980. the old TSPM structure was re-established to link Protestants to the 
RAB and tire government as before, and it was complemented by a new organization, the 
China Christian Council (CCC). designed to deal with the internal religious affaire of the 
churches. Thus in many ways the system of the 1950s was rebuilt, with several of the 
same individuals from that era. including Bishop K.H.Ting. in the TSPM/CCC 
leadership. This, and continued wariness toward the authorities on the part of the 
autonomous Protestant groups (house churches) that were already well establislred by 
1980. has resulted in two different tracks of Protestantism today, both growing rapidly. 
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There arc more than 13,000 churches. lens of thousands of smaller “meeting points." 
more than twenty seminaries and Bible schools, and at least 15 million believers in the 
government-sanctioned TSPM sector, which enjoys a certain amount of security from 
harassment. Tbere are many more gatherings in the autonomous non-TSPM sector, 
especially in the countryside, and probably more believers as well, even though 
Protestants in this sector can have no formal public institutions and are vulnerable to 
persecution. Thus a good estimate of total Protestants in 2001 is 30-35 million, although 
some foreign observers think the figure is much higher. Although in some localities the 
lines between the two sectors are blurry, in many others they ate very distinct and even 
antagonistic. Clearly, the government's hope to tv able to monitor all Protestant activity 
through the TSPM has not materialized, and it is uncertain how much longer the TSPM 
will retain its monopoly of officially representing tlw Protestant community. 

Although the church is supposedly "post-denominational.'' there is an immense variety 
of currents on the Protestant scene today. Vestiges of the old Western denominations are 
visible in many urban churches, and pie-1950 Chinese churches, such as the True Jesus 
Church and the Little Flock, still command followings. In the countryside. quasi- 
Christian sects that have incorporated elements of folk religion exist alongside orthodox 
Protestant groups. Several ethnic minority groups have undergone widespread conversion 
to Christianity, and a certain number of Chinese academics and intellectuals have been 
attracted to Protestant ideas of ETHICS and public morality, as well as (for some of 
them> to personal faith. All in all. although there is no organized public voice for 
Protestants, they constitute a dynamic force in society. Protestantism is malleable and 
adaptable, in localized forms appealing to many in the urban educated business-related 
classes as well as to the peasantry. Indeed, the size, resources, and virtually nationwide 
presence of the Protestant movement make it one of the most important nongovernmental 
entities in China today. It seems a permanent feature of the Chinese scene. 


Protestantism in Greater China 

There are active and firmly established Protestant movements in Hong Kong. Taiwan, 
and Singapore, and also in the minority Chinese communities of Malaysia. INDONESIA, 
the PHILIPPINES, and North America. In fact. Chinese churches exist anywhere that 
communities of "overseas Chinese” can he found. Protestant congregational associations 
have proven important as a focus of Chinese identity and social networks in places where 
Chinese are a minority. Many collegeeducated businesspeople, entrepreneurs, and 
professionals in these Chinese communities, including places with a majority of Chinese 
<c.g.. Singaporet. are evangelical Protestants or Pentecostals. Chinese Protestantism, both 
inside and outside of China, thus scents to be taking the pattern of wider worldwide 
trends, stressing both salvation and pragmatic results, manifesting sectarian diversity 
within a context of disintegrating old denominational affiliations, showing indigenous 
cultural traits, and adapting well to a market economy. Insofar as it is part of that new ly 
emerged majority of Protestants in the non-West cm world. Chinese Protestantism in the 
twenty-first century and beyond will probably best be analyzed as part of this new center 
of gravity outside Europe and North America, as well as a part of the legacy of Western 
missions. 
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See also Asian Theology: Evangelicalism: Evangelism: FuxulanxmtalUm: Millenarians 
and Millennialism. Missions: Missionary' Organizations Bible Translation: Bible Colleges 
and Institutions Communism 
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DANIEL H.BAYS 


CHINA INLAND MISSION 


The China Inland Mission (C1M> was founded in 1S65 by J.HUDSON TAYLOR (1832- 
190S). Ii lapidly became the largest of ihe Protestant missions in China, and was a 
prototype for later faith missions around the world. In the early twentieth century, tire 
CIM became a multinational voluntary association. It continues today as one of the 
world’s largest evangelical missions agencies tinder the name Overseas Missionary 
Fellowship (OMF). 


The Early CIM 

Born in Yorkshire. ENGLAND. Taylor was raised a Methodist, but as a young man he 
joined the BRETHREN Movement (see BRETHREN. CHURCH OF THE), which 
stressed lay leadership. He had an early fascination with CHINA and served a term as a 
missionary in southeast China from 1853 to I860. Taylor was also married in China in 
1858. to Matia Dyer (1837-1870). who had been bom in Penang. Malaya of London 
Missionary Society patents. 

Taylor had to return to England in 1860 because of poor health, but lie continued to 
plan for the evangelization of tire vast interior of China beyond the coastal cities. His 
sense of urgency was acute, fuelled by a prcmillennialist focus on rapidly evangelizing 
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ihc world. He also believed that the best missionary method was the mobilization of 
laymen and women from various Protestant denominations as workers. In 1865 he 
articulated his ideas in Chiiui's Spiritual Need and Claims, and also founded the CIM. 
The first group of twenty-two CIM missionaries, including Hudson and Maiia Taylor, 
went to China in 1866. From the first they were unique on the China field. Not only were 
they laypersons, but also they were guaranteed no salary. Thus the faith mission model 
w as laid down. 

Maria Taylor died in 1870. after bearing eight children in twelve years of marriage (all 
four who survived childhood became CIM missionaries). In 1871 Hudson Taylor married 
Jenny Faulding (1843-1904). a member of the first CIM group of 1866. who bore him 
three more children and played an important role in live organization both in China and 
back in England, including editorial work on the CIM's magazine. China s Millions. 


Expansion of the CIM 

Besides the use of laypersons and the faith principle in finances, the CIM was also 
innovative in its extensive use of single WOMEN and in requiring its members to wear 
Chinese dress (while at live same time after the late 1870s insulating mission children 
from Chinese society at its own hoarding school). In the 1880s. as the CIM expanded 
rapidly and extended its recruitment to North America and AUSTRALIA as well as to 
continental European evangelical groups, an important strategic decision moved the 
administrative headquarters of the mission from London to China itself. The CIM was 
then operated for decades by its China Committee in Shanghai. The China Committee in 
turn was dominated by a strong leader: Taylor himself was general director of the CIM 
until 1901. when Dixon E. Hoste (1861-1946) succeeded him and served until the 1930s. 

Hoste was one of the famed "Cambridge Seven" of 1885. emblematic of tire extension 
of the recruiting attraction of the CIM beyond tire British lower-middle class to higher 
levels of society. Much of the success in building an attractive public image for the CIM 
derived not only from Hudson Taylor’s own charisma, hut also from the organizational 
genius and extensive personal networking of Benjamin Broomhall (1829-1911). who 
directed CIM operations in London. Broomhall married Amelia Taylor. Hudson's sister, 
in 1859: of their ten children, five became CIM missionaries. He became general 
secretary of the CIM in 1878 and served until 1895. He also edited China's Millions and 
overall did much to make the CIM a respected and leading component of the British 
evangelical establishment. Bioomhall’s son Marshall < 1866-1937) in turn edited China 's 
Millions, and directed the very effective CIM editorial and publishing efforts for most of 
the first four decades of the twentieth century. 


The Twentieth Century 

At the time of Taylor's death in 1905. the CIM was by far the largest Protestant mission 
in China, with 825 missionaries in more than .300 mission stations. Meanwhile, from the 
1880s onward, the CIM exploded in growth in CANADA and the UNITED STATES. In 
1889 Taylor appointed Henty W.Frost (1858-19451 as secretary-general (later home 
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directo<) ot' the CIM for North America. Frost established a branch council in Toronto on 
equal footing with the London council, and in 1901 lw moved live North American 
headquarters to Philadelphia. Frost built a sophisticated support network all through 
Canada and the United States and in effect engineered much of the internationalization of 
the CIM during the first three decades of the twentieth century. By the 1930s. North 
America provided one-third of the CIM missionary force of well over 1.000. as well as 
one-half of the total budget. 

Despite its large size, however, the CIM had only a thin institutional apparatus. It had 
no colleges and only a few middle schools for Chinese, and only a small number of 
hospitals and clinics. It remained true to its primary calling of EVANGELISM. 
Accordingly, it attracted the great majority of its numbers from among conservative 
evangelicals and fundamentalists (see EVANGELICALISM. FUNDAMENTALISM). 
Thus many CIM missionaries were suspicious of social reform as a substitute for the 
Gospel, though some distinguished themselves in local humanitarian endeavors when 
faced with crises of famine or war. 

The CIM still had several hundred missionaries in China in the late 1940s. despite the 
upheavals of the Pacific War after 1937 and the Chinese Civil War after 1945. But after 
the new Communist government was established in 1949. CIM missionaries, like others, 
were forced to leave China, and all were gone by 1953 (see COMMUNISM). In the early 
1950s. the CIM adapted quickly and became the OMF. sending both its China veterans 
and new recruits to several otlur Asian countries. Today the OMF remains a leading 
international evangelical missions enterprise, organized in national offices in more than 
ten countries ar ound live world. 

See also Millenarians and Millennialists; Publishing. Media 
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DANIEL H.BAYS 


CHRISTADELPHIANS 


The Christadelphians emerged in the mid-nineteenth century from the wing of the 
Restorationist movement associated with Alexander Campbell (see 
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RESTORATIONISM). John Thomas (1782-1871). an English physician, immigrated to 
the UNITED STATES in 1832 and quickly became associated with Campbellite 
Adventism, sen'ing for a time as editor of Campbell's early paper, the Apatiolic 
Adiocaie. Moving to Richmond, Virginia, in 1835. Thomas broke front Campbell two 
years later because Thomas argued that persons who were members of another Christian 
body before accepting Restorations! belief needed to he rebaptized. Thomas began to 
preach his own Adventist message to a small group of followers, and in 1846 he relocated 
to the New York City area, then a center of Adventist expectation. Except for several 
preaching touts among American followers and some lengthy stays in Britain, where he 
successfully planted his version of live Adventist gospel. Thomas remained based in the 
New York area until his death. 

Basic to Christadelphian belief is a lively expectation that the Second Coming of 
Christ is imminent. Hence. Christadelphians evidence a keen interest in biblical prophecy 
and a conviction that current events, correctly interpreted, correlate with biblical 
prophecy to signal the nearness of the end. Christadelphians thus place great emphasis on 
having collect know ledge of biblical prophecy, simply called "the Tiuth." and baptize by 
immeision in tunning water only mature persons who testifv to their knowledge of this 
Truth (see BAPTISM). 

Because much of biblical apocalyptic prophecy is grounded in live Hebrew scriptures, 
and because they believe that those who possess biblical truth are adopted into Israel. 
Christadelphians identifv stronglv with the nation of Israel and the Jewish tradition (see 
JUDAISM: PHIl.O-SEMITlSMi. looking especially to events in the Middle East for 
clues indicating Christ's impending return. At the same time. Chiistadelphians link 
Roman Catholicism with the false teaching of the ANTICHRIST (see CATHOLICISM. 
PROTESTANT REACTIONS). 

Despite reading the import of current events as indicators of Christ’s imminent return. 
Christadelphians have remained aloof from engagement in public affairs. Refusal to bear 
arms has long marked Christadelphian teaching: John Thomas actually adopted the name 
Christadelphian ("brothers of Christ") at live time of the U.S.CIVIL WAR to secure 
exemption from military service for his followers. Most Christadelphians do not vote, 
although tlvey acknowledge the legitimacy of civil authority. 

The Chiistadelphians have defied the expected pattern of gradually developing 
denominational structures, remaining more of a stable sect. There are no CLERGY or 
headquaiters. laical fellowships that own their own buildings refer to them by the Greek 
term "ecelesia" rather than "church." to signal a rejection of institutionalization. Like 
some Oliver Restoration^! groups, the Chiistadelphians have nurtured bonds among 
believers through an array of periodicals, locally sponsored BIBLE conferences, and 
weekend gatherings where men regaided as adept at communicating biblical teaching 
lecture to those attending. Such occasions also offer opportunities for the faithful to 
reinforce a common identity and to meet potential spouses. Women do not lecture at such 
gatherings, because Christadelphians insist that the New Testament mandates the 
subordinate status of women. Baptized Christadelphians are strongly encouraged to 
many fellow believers. 

In their sense of continuity with the Jewish tiadition. keen APOCALYPTICISM, 
eschewing of clergy and formal structures, and desire to remain separate from a corrupt 
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society, Christadelphians believe that they have captured tlsc essence of New Testament 
Christianity of the apostolic era and replicated it in their own belief and practice. 

Never attracting large numbers of Americans. Thomas had somewhat greater success 
gaining a following in his native ENGLAND, where the area around Birmingham has 
been tike center of Christadelphian activity. Roheit Roberts (1839-1898). an early convert 
to the Christadelphian message, bccank? the unofficial leader of the movement t lie re and 
also served as editor of the Chrittadelphlan . a periodical that remains vital to the 
movement in Britain. In turn. Roberts also visited believers in the United States after 
Thomas’s death. Roberts himself died in San Francisco while on a pleaching tour of 
AUSTRALIA. NEW ZEALAND, and then North America. 

Concern for the purity of tike truth, however, has led to dissension in the 
Christadelphian tanks, with the most serious rifts emerging while Roberts was still alive. 
Debates arose over the nature of the resurrection and last judgment that would come after 
Christ's return, what Christadelphians called "resurrectional responsibility." Whereas 
virtually all believed that persons who died simply remained "asleep" rather than entering 
some eternal state at death, some argued that only those baptized into the Christadelphian 
truth would be resurrected for judgment, with not all being found worthy of everlasting 
life. Others insisted that all would be resurrected for judgment. So divisive were these 
debates that many local ecclesias refused to remain in fellowship with those whose 
perspective was different: consequently two historic statements of faith developed to 
reflect tike differences. Over tlse yean*, additional differences have caused some ecclesias 
to sever fellowship with others, but none has caused as much ongoing controversy and 
sparked so many fruitless efforts at reunion as the debate over resurrectional 
responsibility. 

Most American Christadelphians adhere to what is called the "Unamended Statement 
of Faith." which insists that only believers will be resurrected for judgment. Most British 
Christadelphians—and those in other English-speaking areas like Australia—accept an 
Amended Statement of Faith that proclaims that all humanity will face final judgment 
after a general resurrection. 

In North America, ties among Christadelphians adhering to the Unamended Statement 
of Faith were cemented by Thomas Williams <1847-1913). a Welsh immigrant who 
traveled widely among the various local communities as an itinerant teacher and preacher 
(see ITINERANCY), wrote several treatises explaining Christadelphian belief and edited 
the Cluisiadelphiun Advocate, the primary periodical serving the Unamended 
community. 

The lack of formal structure to the Christadelphian movement makes an accurate 
count of members impossible. Estimates suggest that at the beginning of the twenty-first 
century, probably not more than 6.000 identified with either the Amended or Unamended 
fellowships in North America, whereas tike number in Britain was likely about three times 
as large. A few international missions have planted small clusters of Christadelphians in 
other countries, but tike numbers are very small. In addition, a handful of other Adventist- 
oriented groups reflect the influence of Christadelphian teaching: among these are the 
Church of God of the Abrahamic Faith and tike Megiddo Mission Church. 

See also Campbell Family: Eschatology 
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C.H.LIPPY 


CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY 
ALLIANCE 


The Christian and Missionary Alliance (C&MA) is a North American-based evangelical 
denomination, one of the few tum-of-the-contury Holiness groups that did not follow 
Wesleyan thought. Initially two late-nineteenth-eentuty parachurch organizations that 
merged in 1897 to create a DENOMINATION emphasizing peisonal 
SANCTIFICATION and world EVANGELISM, the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
reflected a number of intellectual streams within the larger evangelical movement. This 
"evangelical ecumenism" was largely tire result of its founder. Albeit Benjamin Simpson 
(184^-19191. a Presbyterian minister who was deeply affected by KESWICK 
MOVEMENT doctrines of holiness that accompanied his beliefs in divine healing. 
Christocentric THEOLOGY, premillennialism. and global evangelism. 

This ability to synthesize different aspens of evangelical Christianity and cooperate 
with disparate groups made the Christian and Missionary Alliance far more influential in 
twentieth-century EVANGELICALISM than its numbers might indicate. Although 
hardly a major player on the American scene, with under 200.000 members aird 400,000 
total adherents in 2001 . tire missionary spirit it has maintained has produced nearly ten 
tints that many members globally. Working with a variety of denominations and 
parachurch groups, tire Christian and Missionary Alliance has established a reputation for 
commitment to its influential "fourfold gospel” (Christ as savior, sanctifier, healer, and 
coming king! and dedication to the task of world evangelism. 

The spiritual journey and personality of A.B.Simpson shaped the denomination's 
beliefs, practices, and organization. The product of a strict Presbyterian upbringing on 
Prince Edward Island. CANADA. Simpson prepared for tire ministry at Knox College in 
Toronto. Renowned for his oratoiy. he landed the prestigious pulpit at Knox Church in 
Hamilton. Ontario immediately after graduation. During his eight years there the 
membership rolls doubled. In 1874 he took the challenging pulpit at the Chestnut Street 
Presbyterian Church in Louisville. Kentucky, whose divided congregation had undergone 
lawsuits for control of the church soon after the American CIVIL WAR. Simpson's 
liberal spirit helped heal many of the wounds left by the conflict. Despite five flourishing 
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years ihcre. Simpson felt called to a greater ministry, one that corresponded to what had 
been happening within. 

Over the preceding decade Simpson had developed a growing interest in and 
dedication to many of the principles of the Evangelical Alliance, an English organization 
that sought to create a worldwide fellowship of evangelicals for cooperation. Having 
participated in the revivalist campaign of D.W.Whittle and PHILIP BLISS in Louisville 
tsee REVIVALS), he saw firsthand how conversions could be affected through 
cooperative efforts at evangelism. Moreover Simpson had been influenced by the 
Reformed wing of the HOLINESS MOVEMENT, particularly its emphasis on the 
'deeper life" or the "higher life." as compared to the more Wesleyan ideas of perfect 
sanctification. Simpson sought a place of ministiy where he could live out these two 
inner drives—evangelism and a deeper spiritual life—and found it in New York City. 

As tire pastor of the prestigious Thirteenth Street Church. Simpson had the attention 
and support of New York City's elite Presbyterians. He launched an illustrated 
missionary periodical. The Cof/iel in All lands, soon after his arrival in I8S0. editing the 
publication and writing all tire major articles. He also began holding meetings for the 
unchurched in lessdesirable areas of the city. On top of that he continued the strenuous 
pace of his duties to his parishioners. After only one year in New York. his health 
collapsed. Various treatments and sabbaticals from work failed to strengthen his weak 
heart, and soon he suffered from deep depression. 

Simpson found relief in tire message of Charles Cullis. a Boston physician who 
preached that the BIBLE promised physical healing to believers. Hearing Cullis at the 
convention grounds at Old Orchard Beach. Maine. Simpson studied tire issue for himself 
and concluded that Cullis was correct. Tied to the idea of healing, in Simpson's mind, 
was the promise of a deeper Christian life that came with the empowering of the Holy 
Spirit, virtually a second (although ongoing) religious experience available to Christians 
after their initial CONVERSION experience. Simpson claimed the newfound truth for 
himself and set off again on his busy schedule, only now convinced that the Holy Spirit 
empowered him not only for great preaching but also for physical exertion far beyond 
what doctors suggested. 

This strand of tire Holiness Movement differed front Wesleyan notions and came to 
characterize the Christian and Missionary Alliance, the organization that grew from 
Simpson’s activities over the next four decades. Rather than teaching a sanctification 
distinguished by the eradication of SIN. the Keswick Movement—the Reformed, non- 
Arminian brand of Holiness—taught the suppression of sinful desires and the 
empowerment for service that came from the indwelling of the Holy Spirit (sec 
AR.MINIANISM). Although Simpson cooperated generously with those of the Wesleyan 
persuasion, and even welcomed speaking in TONGUES in Christian and Mtssionary 
Alliance congregations when it occurred in the early-twentieth century, he remained 
committed to live "deeper life" wing of the larger Holiness Movement. 

Feeling called and empowered by God to renew his efforts in New York. Simpson 
sensed his support slipping within the well-heeled congregation. His new emphasis on 
healing brought derision from the press, and his attempts to move beyond pew rents so 
outsiders might be brought into the church occasioned illfcelings among influential 
congregants. A crisis of conscience over the issue of infant BAPTISM, which concluded 
in Simpson's immersion baptism in an Italian Baptist church, proved to be the last straw. 
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Clearly open to sanctions by the presbytery. Simpson chose lo resign the prominent pulpit 
to begin a new work. His final sermon there in 1881 was based on Luke 4:18: “The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me because he has anointed n*- to preach the gospel to lire poor." 

He started the Gospel Tabernacle, which he hoped would replicate the London 
churches of Newman Hall and CHARLES SPURGEON, "comprising thousands of 
members of no particular class, but of the rich and poor side by side." Holding meetings 
every night and three on Sunday. Simpson and his band of workers built a dedicated 
congregation that kept moving to ever larger facilities. Armed with a constitution of only 
eight aiticles and five hundred words, the congregation putposefully eschewed doctrinal 
debates foe the simple gospel of SALVATION they felt nonchurchgoers most needed. 

The following decade saw an impressive array of activities as Simpson aligned 
himself with those who appreciated his "radical and aggressive measures." In 1882 lie 
started the Missionary Training Institute (now Nyaek College! to prepare people for 
overseas evangelism. He started a new missionary magazine. The Wort. The Word, and 
the World (later The Alliance Witness, now The Alliance Li/e), having sold the previous 
one. He created a "healing house" ministry called Berachah (Hebrew for "blessing"), 
where those in need of physical or spiritual healing could come for counseling during 
extended stays. The congregation created its own Missionary Union for the 
Evangelization of the World, which effectively combined into one concern live education, 
publication, and healing emphases of Simpson. The Union supported missionaries trained 
at the Tabernacle's Institute as well as other faith missionaries who sought theii support. 

All of Simpson's far-flung efforts came to a head in 1887. when directing a deeper life 
and missionary convention at the Old Orchard Beach campgrounds. Having made so 
many strides outside the usual strictures of denominational polity. Simpson and his 
closest colleagues determined to create two parachureh organizations that could more 
effectively push American Christians of all denominational stripes toward a deeper 
Christian life and greater interest in global evangelism. There they constituted both the 
Christian Alliance (which emphasized holiness and evangelism, much like the English 
Evangelical Alliance) and live International Missionary Alliance (which emphasized 
greater understanding and support for missionary activity). Both of these organizations 
encouraged believers to remain in their own congregations, but to attend tlse respective 
Alliance branches to learn more about the deeper Christian life or world missions and 
then carry those messages back to their home churches. 

By 1897 it was apparent that tike two organizations needed to merge. Virtually the 
same individuals sat on both boards and both were presided over by Simpson. Tl>e newly 
constituted "Christian and Missionary Alliance" did not roll off the tongue easily, but it 
did reflect live cooperative efforts of many toward a higher Christian life and world 
evangelism. Its purpose remained to educate and inspire Christians in North America in 
matters of spirituality and missions through a system of "branches" in urban centers of 
population—some 300 by 1897—to help support over 200 missionaries in a dozen 
countries. 

Disagreements with the fledgling Pentecostal movement in the early twentieth century 
moved like Christian and Missionary Alliance toward a denominational structure. Because 
of Simpson’s emphasis on the indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit, many seeking 
sanctification trained in his Missionary Training Institute. When glossolalia I tongues 
speaking I came to characterize this second experience for many. Simpson and many of 
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hi.s colleagues were open lo ihe possibility. Many leaders of Alliance branches 
throughout the country spoke in tongues and taught, alongside other Pentecostal 
founders, that the experience was tire sign of the baptism of the Holy Spirit. Simpson, 
unable to experience the gift despite years of seeking it through PRAYER, concluded 
that, although glossolalia was of God in many instances, it dtd not constitute the sign 
Pentecostals claimed. Rather Simpson emphasized selections in the Pauline epistles that 
enumerate many "gifts of tire Spirit." tongues being but one of them. 

This rift between Simpson and the New York leadership and many of the branches 
throughout the country resulted in the loss of many Alliance branches, many of which 
became leading Pentecostal congregations. Consequences of this episode were significant 
for both sides. Pentecostals borrowed many of the Christian and Missionary Alliance’s 
ideas and means, including the fourfold gospel, tire throe-year Bible institute as the 
primary toed for education, many of Simpson's hymns, and the use of tire title "Gospel 
Tabernacle" for local congregations. The Christian and Missionary Alliance, on tire other 
hand, sought protection from further loss of brunches by reorganizing itself beginning in 
1912 to place more AUTHORITY in tire annual Councils. By 1930 most local branches 
of the Christian and Missionary Alliance operated like churches—with pastors, boards, 
and bylaws—but they still rejected the term. 

Not until 1974 dtd tire Christian and Missionary Alliance officially vote itself as a 
Protestant DENOMINATION, after years of discussion between the home and foreign 
departments of the organization, each of which had operated rather freely until that time. 
This was preceded by an attempt to write an official statement of faith. Having for eighty 
years eschewed doctrinal debates that might divide Christians’ attention from tire purpose 
of world evangelism, this was no easy task. They studied a Christian and Missionary 
Alliance 1928 doctrinal statement written at the height of the fundamentalist-modernist 
battles, but this document merely attached the fourfold gospel to the nine articles of the 
Christian Fundamentals Association. Tire 1965 statement, however, attempted to go 
beyond that by affirming beliefs long held by the organization. The product, hammered 
out by leaders and LAITY, adheres closely to the historic fundamentalist doctrines 
(divinity of Jesus, virgin birth. ATONEMENT through Christ's death, inerrancy of 
scriptures) as well as Christian and Missionary Alliance distinctives. including 
sanctification as "both a crisis and progressive experience" marked by the indwelling 
Holy Spirit "for holy living and effective service." "the healing of the mortal body...in 
this present age." the Groat Commission of the Church to "preach the gospel to all 
nations." and the "imminent....personal, visible, and premillcnnial" return of Christ. 

Trendsetters in the area of world missions among evangelicals, the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance has lie Id tightly since its founding to live "indigenous church" ideal. 
In 1927 the annual Council adopted a policy of self-support, self-government, and self¬ 
propagation. The expectation was that Christian and Missionary Alliance missionaries 
would enter a country to build the initial foundation for a self-sustaining national church. 
At times this caused difficulties for missionaries who believed they needed to keep 
lighter control on the developing churches: but tough sanctions against missionaries, 
beginning in the mid-1950s, kept the Christian and Missionary Alliance from the charge 
of COLONIALISM that oilier evangelical missions have suffered. The goal is always to 
found a scries of churches and schools to train pastors so that, in time, live local converts 
would control their own national church. The Alliance World Fellowship, created in 
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1975. meets every four years to renew ami sustain tl>e bonds among the various national 
churches around the globe—with tire UNITED STATES and Canada as but two of 
many. 

By the beginning of tire twenty-first century tire Christian and Missionary Alliance 
was enjoying two decades of record growth. During the 1990s missionaries and national 
workers in AFRICA reported over 400.000 conversions. Christian and Missionary 
Alliance national churches could be found in seventy-five countries, fiftytwo of which 
employed nearly 1.100 North American missionaries in hospitals, seminaries, and 
church-planting ministries. However, most of the work being done was by tire nearly 
20.000 national workers <5.000 ordained), clearly marking the success of tire "indigenous 
church" movement tire Alliance propounded. Missionaries and national workers 
worldwide cooperated in numerous ventures of evangelization and Christian education, 
including 365 weekly radio broadcasts in forty languages and dialects, and 110 full-term 
theological schools with nearly 10.000 students. In 2001 the Christian and Mtssionary 
Alliance reported 2.73 million inclusive members worldwide. Proof of the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance's commitment to MISSIONS, the denomination's membership in tire 
United States virtually tied for third worldwide: both Vietnam <540.000 baptized 
members) and Cfite d’Ivoire (256.500 baptized members) surpassed the United States 
<191.318). with INDONESIA <188.072 baptized members) set to overtake tire States. 

That is not to say that the Christian and Missionary Alliance has seen slow growth in 
North America. Cutting against tire grain of other historic Holiness denominations in the 
late twentieth century, which have seen precipitous declines in membership, the Alliance 
has continued nearly to double each decade since 1980. Some observers believe that this 
growth has not come without a price. Clearly today's congregations, dominated by those 
new to the movement, are less familiar with the traditional beliefs and practices of the 
denomination. In many respects, local congregations appear no different from those of 
other evangelical denominations. Whether the Alliance's distinctive Christocentric 
theology and emphases on personal sanctification, divine healing, and worldwide 
evangelism w ill be the casualty of such grow th remains to be seen. 

Clearly, though, one reason for the denomination's recent success in North America is 
its familiarity with global cultures, many of which have made their way to the United 
States and Canada in recent decades. By concentrating on immigrant populations, even to 
the degree that national districts dedicated to ethnic groups were created to sit alongside 
the traditional regional districts, the denomination put to use its international experience 
at home in live Untied States. New districts include: Cambodian: Haitian North and 
South: Hmong: Korean: Laotian: Native American: Spanish Central. Eastern, and 
Western: and. of course. Vietnamese. Together these churches constituted more than 
onefifth of the U.S.congregations by 2001. 

The Christian and Missionary Alliance in the United States is served by its four 
historic colleges. Nyack College (New York). Toceoa Falls College (Georgia). Crown 
College (Minnesota), and Simpson College (California), with graduate programs at the 
New York. Minnesota, and California campuses (see HIGHER EDUCATION). The 
Alliance Theological Seminary is also in Nyack. New York, which was the Alliance’s 
headquarters for nearly 100 years (see SEMINARIES). The Christian and Missionary 
Alliance is presently headquartered in Colorado Springs. Colorado. The autonomous 
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Canadian Christian and MUsionaiy Alliance is centered in Toronto and is served by 
Canadian Bible College and Canadian Theological Seminary in Regina. 

See also Bible Colleges and Institutes: Faith Healing, Fundamentalism: 
Pentecostalism: Tongues, Speaking in. Biblical Inerrancy 
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PHILIP GOFF 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH (DISCIPLES OF 

CHRIST) 


See Disciples of Christ 


CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST 


Rooted historically in the Stone-Campbell reformation movement on rise trans- 
Appalachian frontier in nineteenth-century America, the Christian Churches (Churches of 
Christ) gradually enKtged as a distinctive body of congregations protesting the perceived 
liberal drift of the mainline DISCIPLES OF CHRIST in the early and mid-twentieth 
century. Thai separation was consummated amid the restructure of the Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ) in the l%0s and 1970s. Christian Churches (Churches of Christ) 
committed, by and large, to the pursuit of Chr istian unity through restoration of the 
"ordinances" of apostolic Christianity enshrined in the New Testament (baptism of 
believers by immersion, weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper: congregational polity: 
etc.), though there has arisen significant diversity among the churches over the 
interpretation and applicability of the restoration agenda. The churches remain networked 
by support of international missionary and educational endeavors, and participation in a 
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national (non-delegate) convention, but not by any permanent denominational 
infrastructure. 


Overview 

The reform movements of Barton Stone and Thomas and Alexander Campbell on the 
trans-Appalachian frontier merged in 1832. and the conglomerate Disciples of Christ 
rapidly expanded through the middle and latter decades of the nineteenth century, 
principally in North America. Britain. Australia, and New Zealand. Subsequent division 
among the Disciples resulted from divergent appropriations of the first-generation Stone- 
Campbell appeal for Christian unity, conservatives embracing a strict restoration of tire 
ancient apostolic order, and liberals embracing a more ecumenical and accommodationist 
agenda. Longstanding Ircrmencutieal and organizational differences induced the 
departure of the lacappellai Churches of Christ, a division that was virtually effective 
long before its formal recognition in the 1906 religious census. The second major 
division within the Disciples of Christ, with the emergence of the so-called independent 
Christian Churches tsome of which have opted for the title Churclres of Christy was a 
long process of ideological alienation and institutional realignment beginning in the 
192(>» and consummated by tire denominational restructure of the Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christi in the late 1960s. 


Historical Perspective 


Early on. a cluster of interrelated ecclesiological issues helped consolidate the 
conservative resistance that birthed the Christian Churches (Churches of Christ). 
Posturing toward the Ecumenical Movement was an early test. When certain Disciples 
progressives began actively participating in church federation endeavors as early as 1902. 
conservative leadership disputed the compatibility of cooperative or ‘‘federal" unity with 
restorationist principles. After the Federal Council of Churches was established in 1908. a 
gradually increasing number of Disciples congregations began practicing open 
membership, admitting persons who had been sprinkled as infants but not immersed as 
conscientious believers—clearly an overture toward mutual denominational recognition. 
Once the practice achieved approval of tire Disciples's premier agency, the United 
Christian Missionary Society, as well as their international convention, reaction was swift 
from conservatives insistent that believers' immersion had been a nonnegotiable principle 
of apostolic Christianity and. for the founders of the Stone-Campbell movement, an 
indispensable rallying point for Christian unity. Institutional reconfiguration and 
consolidation of the Disciples, mainly the merger of six separate agencies to form the 
United Christian Missionary Society (est. 1919). further sparked the fears of 
conservatives that too much power was being concentrated in tire hands of 
denominational executives of questionable loyalty to restoration principles, and that such 
a massive agency would enforce its theological positions and missiological policies in a 
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way that violated the free networking of individual local congregations. The 
transformation of the Disciples' General Convention into a delegate convention in 1914 
had likewise provoked conservative suspicions of an increasing politicization and 
denominationalization of the Disciples of Christ. 

Ideologically, conservatives decried the perceived modernist drift of the Disciples of 
Christ as manifested in the emergence of the Disciples Divinity House (est. 1894) at the 
University of Chicago, the liberal tilt of new journals like The Christian Century, and the 
commitment to biblical higher criticism in Disciples academic institutions such as the 
College of the Bible in Kentucky (now Lexington Theological Seminary). Yet it would 
be an oversimplification to identify the conservative dissent w ithin the Disciples of Christ 
in this period purely as a ’Fundamentalist" reaction. To be sure, there is evidence in the 
192<»s that various conservative Disciples leaders and journals, when faced with 
modernist enthusiasm for the monumental paradigm shift in the natural sciences and in 
biblical studies, sympathized with the Fundamentalist defense of biblical inerrancy and 
creationism. Numerous spokesmen defended the Virgin Birth, divinity of Christ, and 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures as "restoration" principles. But Disciples 
conservatives at this time were theologically insulated from the Reformed theological 
tradition underly ing FUNDAMENTALISM, and. even among themselves, admitted some 
significant diversity of perspective. For example. Frederick Kershner <1875-19531. for 
many years tire dean of the Butler University School of Religion in Indianapolis and a 
key moderate conservative, repudiated the doctrine of plenary verbal inspiration of 
Scripture (as had American cleric Alexander Campbell (1788-I86(>||. and articulated an 
ecclesiology upholding the saciantental character of the church and repudiating 
"mechanical" restorationism as a means to Christian unity. Another moderate. Edwin 
Erretl. editor of the conservative journal the Christian Standard from 1929 to 1914. 
opposed compromises of the restoration ideal of unity, yet. like Kershner. remained open 
to ecumenical involvements and even participated actively in the early Faith and Order 
Movement. 


Institutional Realignment 

The more strident conservatives, however, were largely responsible for the institutional 
realignment that paved the way for a separate body of independent Christian Churches. 
Two crucial activists were James DeForest Mutch 11892-1973). first president of the 
Christian Restoration Association (est. 1925). and Robert Elmore (1878-1968). long-time 
editor of its journal The Restoration Herald. The Christian Restoration Association was 
both a conservative brain trust and a clearinghouse for mission agencies and other 
ministries operating independently of the United Christian Missionary Society. Elmore 
was tire single most vocal critic of that society. Mutch, meanw hile, became the architect 
of live free church ecclesiology. devoted to congregational integrity and the prerogatives 
of local congregations to work in voluntary cooperation to sponsor direct support 
missions and educational initiatives, which largely shaped a sense of corporate identity 
among disaffected churches in the period leading to the denominational reorganization of 
the Disciples of Christ. Murch championed the view that authentic "New Testament 
Christianity" was historically carried on through a lineage of steadfast restoration 
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movements that had suivised the rise of Catholicism and commies of ecclesiastical suite 
and persecution. Accordingly, faithful Disciples of Christ stood in that heritage. Mutch 
fervently criticized mainline Ptoiestant liberalism and encouraged conservative Disciples 
to find common cause with other evangelical bodies: he was himself a cofounder of the 
National Association of Evangelicals and one-time managing editor of Christianity 
Today. 

Three other important developments in the institutional consolidation of independent 
Christian Churches stand out. One was the ever-increasing editorial reorientation of the 
Christum Standard, an influential journal originally founded in 1866 and published by 
the Standard Publishing Company in Cincinnati, as a mouthpiece of conservative 
Disciples causes. In 1919 the journal, obviously countering the inclinations of 
progressive Disciples publications like the Chrlaiun-Eiungelist and The Christum 
Century, editorially committed itself to "The Rescue of the Restoration Movement.” and 
by 1943 had conscientiously postured itself as an advocate for conservative churches 
opposing the leftward, denominationalizing drift of tl»e Disciples of Christ. This policy 
would continue well into the 1950s. A second development was the burgeoning of 
conservative Bible colleges from the 1920s on. Though not the first of such schools. 
Cincinnati Bible Seminary, founded in 1924. led the way of restorationist 
fundamentalism and worked out a Bible-centered curriculum thoroughly resistant to 
modernist influences and biblical higher criticism. In subsequent decades, more than 
thirty such Bible colleges were founded in North America, some of which were 
financially burdened out of existence; these schools have been pivotal in the training of 
ministers and missionaries for the emerging independent Christian Churches (Churches 
of Christ). A third significant development was the organization of the North American 
Christian Convention in 1926 and 1927 by a committee of individuals frustrated by the 
policies of the Disciples’s International Convention in conceit with the United Christian 
Missionary Society. This new open I nondelegate) convention first met in Indianapolis in 
1927. but only became a regular national assembly from 1950 on. Apologists for this 
convention argued that its purpose was principally to foster evangelism and promote 
fellowship among Disciples at a lime of increasing institutional strife. Frederick 
Kershner. who had served as a president the Disciples’s International Convention while 
still supporting the North American Christian Convention, insisted that the latter was not 
schismatic. Once the convention began gathering annually, however. Disciples critics 
viewed it as clear evidence of a developing separatist coalition. 

Perhaps the last best hope for averting a second schism in the Disciples of Christ was 
the Commission on Restudy appointed by the Disciples’s International Convention in 
1934 to evaluate polarization in the denomination's ranks. In its fifteen-year duration, the 
commission ultimately boasted a broad ideological representation, including such 
committed liberals as Edward Scribner Ames 1187(4-1958. premier liberal theologian of 
the Disciples of Christ) and C.C.Moirison (first editor of The Christian Century), and 
such committed conservatives as P.H. WelshiiiKr (minister of the Disciples’s largest 
congregation in Canton. Ohio) and James DeForest Murch. Frederick Kershner served as 
chair of the commission for most of its duration. In its final report to the Disciples's 
International Convention in 1948. the Commission on Restudy. having identified the 
major differences alienating conservative and liberal Disciples, nevertheless by its own 
consensus recommended a course of action to maintain solidarity within the ranks. The 
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report was subsequently ignoicd by the convention and had little impact on the churches. 
The commission's failure to avert division foreshadowed further estrangement. By 1955 a 
national "Directory of the Ministry" for independent churches. Bible colleges, mission 
organizations, and other ministries, was published. Further impetus for separation 
appeared in live wake of the Disciples’s inauguration of a plan for denominational 
restructuring in tl»e 1960s. Efforts at reconciliation were few and far between. A 
Consultation on Internal Unity met from 1959 to 1966 and exchanged papers of 
concerned Disciples and "Independents." but to no ultimate avail. Most independent 
Christian Churches (Churches of Christ) had already declared independence, at least from 
supporting Disciples denominational agencies, by the time the restructuring was 
consummated, at which time as many as 3.000 congregations officially requested to be 
removed from the register of the Disciples of Christ Yearbook. 


1970 to the Present 

From 1970 to the present, the Christian Churches (Churches of Christ) have experienced 
continued institutional expansion and moderate growth in membership. Their heaviest 
geographical concentration is in the American Midwest, west coast, southwest, and 
southeast, and primarily in suburban and rural settings. Ethnic diversity within the United 
States is minimal (the vast majority of adherents are Caucasian and middle class); yet 
Christian Churches have made significant inroads of late among Hispanic. Filipino, and 
Portuguese communities on the east coast, and among Asians on the west coast. The 
increasing number of overseas mission-based churches in AFRICA and Asia has also 
broadened the ethnic base internationally. Statistics from the early 1990s suggest a total 
of around 5.200 Christian Churches tChurches of Christ I with upwards of 677.000 actual 
members and 1.200,000 adherents, making this body approximately the thirteenth largest 
religious communion in live United States. It has no centralized structure and continues in 
principle to repudiate a "denominational” status in favor of what some insiders have 
called a fraternal relationship or brotherhood, and others a "free church Catholicism." The 
annual North American Christian Convention remains a nondelegate assembly aimed 
primarily at encouraging evangelism, missionary outreach, and congregational ministry. 
No formal intercongregational accountability structures exist among tl>e Christian 
Churches tChurches of Christ) such as are found in the regional ministry system of the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). Individual congregations are self-ruling bodies 
normally under the pastoral supervision of a group of elected elders who do not report to 
synods or other structures beyond the local congregation. Ordination to pastoral ministry 
is itself congregationally based, and the screening process rests on institutions of 
ministerial education and on the congregations themselves. 


International Activities 

Christian Churches have continued to sponsor substantial international mission work, 
usually through minimally bureaucratic mission organizations supported by. and 
accountable to. congregational networks that often have a w ide geographical distribution. 
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The larger mission agency of the Christian Churches, the Christian Missionary 
Fellowship (established in 1949 anil headquartered in Indianapolis), operates extensive 
missions in Europe. Africa, and Asia, yet disclaims any political representation of the 
Christian Churches (Churches of Christ I as a whole. As of 1999 the Christian Churches 
(Churches of Christ) operated some thirty-one Bible colleges in North America, some of 
which developed liberal arts curricula either internally or in association with adjacent 
state universities. Milligan College in Tennessee remains the only fully accredited liberal 
aits college. The churches also suppoit three major graduate seminaries within the United 
States. Overall, evangelistic, missionary, and educational initiatives of the independent 
Christian Churches have not been matched by commitment to ecumenical activities. 
There is no membership in the World Council of Churches, and no fomial representative 
participation in Faith and Order. Concern for reconciliation with (acappella) Churches of 
Christ helped inaugurate annual restoration fomms in 1984. and in 1989 a group of 
Christian Church leaders and scholars began cooperating in a bilateral open forum with 
representatives of the Church of God I Anderson. Indiana), resulting in the publication of 
substantial studies of the ecclcsiological and sotcriological compatibilities and 
incompatibilities between live two traditions. The result was a nonbinding Consensus 
Statement of Faith, publislted in 1996. One other important initiative of late is the 
trilateral Stone-Campbell Dialogue, bringing togetlwr representatives of Churches of 
Christ, Christian Churches (Churehcs of Christ), and the Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ). Like the Commission on Restudy of the 1940s. this working gioup devotes itself 
to rethinking differences and common concerns of the Stone-Campbell churches with a 
view to more irenic relations. 


Confessional Theology 

Historically, the Christian Churches i Churehcs of Christ) have resisted developing a well- 
defined confessional theology. The ecumenical creeds are not. in most cases, used in 
worship or in eatcchesis. though in some limited quarter there is a renewed interest in 
using the creeds doxologically but not as tests of communion. The classic Stone- 
Campbell resistance to Reformed (Calvinist) oithodoxy has strongly shaped these 
churches. Divine grace is understood not as tl>e actualization of eternal decrees but as a 
free personal and ecclesial relationship of believers to Christ enacted through faith, 
repentance, and baptism (Acts 2:38). Christian Churches hold up the Petrine Confession 
(Matthew 16 : 16 ) as the basic declaration of faith and expect penitent believers to submit 
to immersion for the remission of sins and for membership in the church. The highly 
sacramental view of baptism has typically not been paralleled by a sense of the LORD'S 
SUPPER as sacrament. Alexander Campbell himself resisted theories of the Real 
Presence and claims that live supper bestowed a unique grace. Christian Churches 
(Churches of Christ) have dwelt more on live "ordinance" of weekly observance of the 
Lord's Supper and on its ntentorialistie character, though again, in some quarters, there 
has been a marked renewal of emphasis on the sacramental dimension of the eucharist. in 
sympathy with classic Lutheran. Refoimed. and Anglican views. On live whole, the 
worship of the Christian Churches has been nonliturgical. centered on preaching and the 
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Lord's Supper, with differences of complexion between tl>e poles of traditional Disciples 
worship and newer contemporary modes directed toward evangelistic outreach. 


Diversification 

Recent studies have demonstrated an increasing diversification of theological and 
ecelesiologieal orientation among Christian Churehes (Churches of Christ). Three broad 
categories are observable: (I) quasi-evangelical churches tending to minimize 
indebtedness to the Stonc-Campbcll tradition and drawn toward the mainstream of 
American Evangelicalism or towaid identification as 'Bible churches' or independent 
fellowships: (2) restoration fundamentalists, strongly resistant to affiliations with other 
denominations and devoted wholelxraitedly to the original Stone-Campbell plea to restore 
the ordinances of the apostolic church, and (3> moderates or progressives, sometimes 
ealling themselves '‘classic Disciples/' who seek a reinterpretation and rcappiopriation of 
the restoration agenda through constructive engagement with the church at large, and 
most immediately w ith the tw o other major branches of the Stone-Campbell tradition. 
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PAUL \1. BLOWERS 


CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH IN 
NORTH AMERICA 


The Christian Reformed Church in North America (CRCNA) is a DENOMINATION in 
the Reformed tradition consisting of approximately 280.000 members in 1,000 
congregations spread throughout tl»e UNITED STATES and CANADA, with 
concentrations in Michigan. California. Iowa, and Ontario. Denominational headquarters 
are located in Grand Rapids. Michigan. The CRCNA began in 1857 when it separated 
from the REFORMED CHURCH OF AMERICA. However, the roots of the CRCNA lie 
in two nineteenth-century secession movements from the State Church of the 
NETHERLANDS. In the twentieth century, the CRCNA's identity has been shaped by 
three periods of struggle over the denomination's identity and its theology of GRACE. 
Scripture, and ecclesiastical office. 


Early History 

In 1834. a number of groups of Reformed Christians seceded from the State Church of 
the Netherlands. These groups sought to be free of government control; they returned to 
the Church Older of the Synod of Dort 11618-1619). to the singing of Psalms only (not 
hymns), and to the Word of God as interpreted by the three Reformed CONFESSIONS 
(the BELGIC CONFESSION, the HEIDELBERG CATECHISM, and the CANONS OF 
DORT). One of the secessionist pastors. Albert us Van Raalte. led his family and a few 
dozen followers to the United States in 1846. This group settled in and around what is 
now Holland. Michigan, and in 1850 it joined like DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH, later 
known as like Reformed Church of America. In 1857. four congregations seceded from 
this union and formed like CRCNA. Among the reasons cited for this move were a 
perceived lack of sound doctrinal teaching and piety among American pastors, tike use of 
hymns by the Americans, and the perceived lack of solidarity on the part of the 
Americans with the secessionist cause in the Netherlands. 

Between 1880 and 1915. the CRCNA’s membership swelled dramatically due to 
immigration. The views of these new members were shaped largely by the Dutch 
statesman and theologian ABRAHAM KUYPER and his Doleantie movement, which 
separated from the State Chureh of the Netherlands in 1886. Kuyper’s vision was to 
claim Christ's lordship over all of life. Believers were called to use Christian schools, 
institutions, and organizations to extend God's kingdom into all parts of society. Carrying 
this vision to America. Dutch immigrants spurred the infant CRCNA to engage its 
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CULTURE. Thus, ai the cum of the centuiy. Che CRCNA slowly began the Uansition 
from die Dutch language to English, and its numbers became increasingly Americanized. 


Theological Struggles 

After World War I. the CRCNA had difficulty defining itself. It wanted to become 
American but also clung tenaciously to its Reformed beliefs and Dutch heritage. In the 
192<»s. this identity crisis was the background for theological disagreements about 
Scripture and grace. Ralph Janssen was deposed as Professor of Old Testament at Calvin 
Seminary in 1922 after undergoing numerous investigations for Ills alleged "history of 
religions" approach to Scripture. Janssen's supporters charged pastors Herman Hoeksema 
and Henry Danhof with misconstiuing Janssen's views because they denied common 
grace and tlwrcfore violated the Reformed confessions. Hoeksema and Danltof were 
deposed from live CRCNA and. in 1926. were leaders in forming live Protestant Reformed 
Churches in America. 

During the next two decades, the CRCNA was a fortress of Reformed distinctiveness. 
World War II further Americanized live CRCNA and caused its membership to swell as 
Dutch Calvinists emigrated from the Netherlands to Canada. By the 1960s. the 
denomination's identity and relationship to its culture again formed the context of 
theological debates related to Scripture and grace. Missions-minded theologians sparked 
debates on limited ATONEMENT and double PREDESTINATION, two doctrines 
articulated in the Reformed confessions. After decades of conservative dominance, power 
rn the CRCNA shrftcd to the progressives in live 1960s. This shift is clearly seen in a 1974 
denominational report on biblical AUTHORITY, which argued that Scripture’s 
truthfulness lay in its redemptive message not in the accuracy of its statements in 
domains such as geology, biology, and history. 

From the early 1970s to the mid-1990s, the CRCNA struggled over the role of 
WOMEN in ecclesiastical office. In live end. women's ordination was peimitted. but 
more than 40.000 members had left the denomination (see WOMEN CLERGY). 


Denominational Characteristics 

The CRCNA still holds to live three historic Reformed confessions, but it is no longer as 
distinctively Dutch as it has been through much of its history. Twelve different languages 
are used in worship. The CRCNA's POLITY recognizes the offices of minister, elder, 
deacon, and evangelist (see CLERGY). Each congregation is governed by a council. 
Classes <36 in live United States. 11 in Canada) are composed of congregations in 
geographical proximity to each other, and they meet two or three times each year. A 
general SYNOD, made up of two ministers and two elders from each classis. meets 
annually. 

The denomination has many agencies, including Calvin Theological Seminary. Calvin 
College, three MISSIONS agencies, a television and worldwide radio ministry ( The 
Back to God Houri. a publishing house, and denominational offices related to abuse 
prevention, chaplaincy ministries, disability concerns, pastor church relations, social 
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justice, and race relations. Six other colleges or uni verities are affiliated with the 
CRCNA. 

Set also Christian Colleges: Seminaries: Higher Edu- cation: Publishing Media 
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DAVID RYLAARSDAM 


CHRISTIAN RIGHT 


Also refetred 10 us ihc "Religious Right’' or the 'New Christian Right.’’ the Christian 
Right is a conglomeration of organizations and individuals that emerged in U.S.politics in 
the latter half of the 1970s. Drawing on the well-developed subculture of fundamentalist 
and evangelical churches. Christian academies and home-schooling organizations. 
BIBLE COLLEGES, and TELEVANGELISM media networks, the Christian Right 
overcame denominational divisions to ally with Pentceostals and charismatics. 
conservative Catholics, and some conservative Jews. Common to these groups was live 
argument that the U.S. in the 1960s had forsaken its roots in live BIBLE, losing its 
Christian identity and therefore its strength. These concerns often crystallized around 
children, whom many on the Christian Right believed to be the target of a secular 
humanist onslaught (enacted through multicultural education, sex education programs, 
and live MASS MEDIA) seeking to control the nation bv reprogramming its children, 
particularly regarding SEXUALITY. MARRIAGE.’ and the FAMILY (see 
CHILDHOOD). Issues around which the Christian Right mobilized include opposition to 
ABORTION, feminism. HOMOSEXUALITY, pornography, affirmative action, and 
welfare. The Christian Right campaigned for mandatory school PRAYER. 
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schoolsupported Bible dubs. the leaching of CREATION sciENCE. and school vouchers. 
As these Issues indicate, the Christian Right is often analyzed as protesting 
MODERNISM or modernity, not in the sense of eschewing modem technologies (its 
leaders have pioneered TV. video, and internet ministries), but rather in the sense of 
protesting concomitant cultural changes. Seen by live Christian Right as 
"permissiveness." t lie sc changes are analyzed by sociologists under the term 
“SECULARIZATION.” In addition to cutting across denominational lines, the Christian 
Right cuts within religious identifications. Not all fundamentalists. evangelicals, or 
conservative Christians would identify with live Christian Right, either its politics or 
beliefs. Indeed, the main controversy surrounding the Christian Right concerns live degree 
to which its elites represent a grass-roots constituency. 


History 

Although evangelical religion has long been an important force in U.S. political life, the 
Christian Right's emergence into politics in the mid-1970s reversed decades of 
withdrawal by conservative Ptotcs-tanis (who in the 1920s felt forced out of public life 
by Liberal Protestants!. Yet unlike nineteenth-century EVANGELICALISM, which 
sought such progressive reforms as the abolition of SLAVERY and WOMEN’S suffrage, 
this "return'' was mailed by a more defensive and reactionary agenda, as evidenced by its 
catalyst (see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). 

In 1976. limmy Carter, a Southern Baptist who proclaimed himself "'bom again.” was 
elected President. Many Bible-believing Protestants (particularly in live South) were at 
first encouraged by his leadership, only to feel betrayed later by Carter’s liberal 
Democratic patty politics. For some, the turning point occurred when Carter's 
administration announced plans to revoke the tax exemptions of private schools that 
practiced racial segregation. Although continuing practices begun before his presidency 
(particularly regarding Bob Jones University, a fundamentalist school in South Carolina). 
Carter was perceived as attacking fundamentalist values. In response, and aided by 
political conservatives like Paul Weyrich (a founder of the Heritage Foundation). JERRY 
FALWELL formed the "Moral Majority” in 1979. just in time for the 1980 presidential 
election. Falwell took credit for registering millions of new voters who helped elect 
President Ronald Reagan. 

For others, the turning point was the White House Conference on the Family held by 
Carter's administration in 1980. Conservatives like Connie Marshner and Beverly 
Lallaye saw live Conference as an attempt to broaden the accepted definition of the 
family beyond the white middle class heterosexual norm. Although tlie Moral Majority is 
the most well known, other Christian Right organizations include Concerned Women tor 
America (founded by Beverly LaHaye in 1979). the Traditional Values Coalition 
(founded by Louis Slieldon in 1980). Focus on the Family (founded by James Dobson in 
1977 and which developed a large international division), the Council for National Policy 
(founded by Tim LaHaye in 1981 as an invitation-only forum to network Christian Right 
leaders with funders like Richard DeVos of Amway and the Coors family), and the 
Christian Coalition. 
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The Chr istian Coalition was founded by PAT ROBERTSON in 1989. one year after 
Robertson's run in the Republican piesidential primaries. With Ralph Reed as executive 
director, the Coalition became an influential forte in Republican politics, thanks in part to 
its "voter guides." In 1992. both Robertson and Pat Buchanan spoke at the Republican 
National Convention. Throughout the decade. Christian Right issues influenced the 
Republican Parly agenda, dismaying some Republican regulars, as well as. ultimately, 
some Christian Right activists (such as James Dobson), who accused Republicans of 
using the Christian Right to get elected only to neglect their issues afterward. 


Reception 

The increasingly high profile of the Christian Right did not go unchallenged. In the 
religious realm, in 1996 politically liberal evangelicals (including Jim Wallis and Tony 
Campoloi formed Call to Renewal to contest the Christian Right's claim to speak for all 
evangelicals. Politically, the Christian Right was opposed by organizations like 
AMERICANS UNITED FOR THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE, as well 
as the Fight the Right Initiative of live National Gay and Lesbian Task Forte. 


Controversy 

Analysts seeking to understand the Christian Right are divtded concerning the degree to 
which it represents a grass-roots constituency. Sociologist Christian Smith, for example, 
argues for a gap between the political agenda of Christian Right leaders and the actual 
(more tolerant) views of ordinary evangelicals. Although evangelicals seek to be engaged 
with live public sphere, their preferred method of engagement is not politics, but rather 
personal relationships. In contrast, it may be argued that the narratives disseminated by 
the media ministries of the Christian Right shape individuals at a level more profound 
than individual consciousness or will, because the conservative nanative evokes and 
builds on mainstream cultural memories. 

See aim Abortion; Darwinism: Fundamentalism. Liberal Protestantism & Liberalism: 
Penteeostalism: Publishing Media: Televangelism 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Toward ilic end of the nineteenth century. Protestants were deeply divided over the 
relationship of religion and SCIENCE. Although fundamentalists were adamant that 
science is factual only insofar as it accommodates the BIBLE, modernists accepted 
scientific developments—such as evolutional)' theorv—and interpreted the Bible to 
accommodate their findings (sec DARWINISM). In 1875 MARY BAKER EDDY 
<I82I-I9I0| introduced a new variety of Piotestantism with a radical rendition of the 
modernist position: not only can Christianity accommodate science, it is science. 


The Early Years 

In 1875 Eddy published live first edition of her principal work. Science ami Health, in 
which she explained ‘Moral Science." her metaphysical understanding of the Bible’s 
teachings as scientific—colverent. objective, verifiable, and containing the methodology 
for eradicating disease. Eddy had developed this understanding over a period of years, 
perhaps beginning with her poor health as a child in a Calvinist household (see 
CALVINISM). Eddy, whose ill health followed her into adulthood, experimented with 
many of tl>c healing treatments in vogue in the mid-nineteenth century, hut found the 
most relief when she visited Phineas Parkhurst Quimby < 1802-1866) in 1862. 

Quimby based his treatment on Anton Mesmers (1734-1815) work, which, building 
on EMANUEL SWEDENBORG'S (1688-1772) theory that an invisible substance 
connects all NATURE and spirit, demonstrated a way for one person to affect another by 
manipulating that substance. Quimby used Mesmer's technique, mesmerism, to heal, but 
believed that it changed a person’s mind, not body: people are sick because they believe 
they are sick: correct their beliefs and live maladies disappear. Eddy became one of 
Quimby’s students after he treated her illness, and they remained correspondents until his 
death in 1866 . 

Shortly after Quimby's death. Eddy took a serious fall on an icy sidewalk. Still bed- 
bound three days later, she read New Testament stories of Jesus's healing and, 
particularly, of his raising Lazarus from the dead. She observed that l»e did not treat 
symptoms but demonstrated the unreality of sickness and death, and. at this discovery, 
rose from bed fully cured. She believed that the change in her thought and the 
accompanying healing demonstrated the science of Jesus's teachings and began to study 
the rest of live Bible in this light. 

By the end of 1868 Eddy had taken a small cadre of students under her wing, teaching 
them Moral Science through The Science of Man. a textbook she fashioned by adapting 
Quimby’s technique to her revelation. Petitioners of Iver Science corrected patients’ 
false beliefs in illness, but Eddy taught them that this health was restored through the 
power of the Divine Mind, as sl»e called God. not live human mind as Quimby had 
believed. Eddy lleshed out her understanding of Moral Science over the next few years, 
incorporating it into an expanded treatment. Science ami Health, in 1875. Beginning in 
1883 Eddy included biblical exegesis according to Moral Science, republishing the text 
as Science ami Health iiillt Key to the Scriptures. This work was Eddy's explanation of 
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hoi revelation. and she continually fine-tuned it to ensure its. clarity, producing over 2(X) 
editions by Ivor death in 1910. while writing other books and numerous hymns, prayers, 
sermons, newspaper articles, and letters. 

Eddy also continued to promote her Moral Science on several other fronts. In 1879 she 
founded a church based on its principles, the Church of Christ. Scientist. With this name, 
she depicted her religion as distinctly Christian and proclaimed Jesus as the Scientist— 
the one who fully understood Moral Science. Two years later, in 1881. she opened the 
Massachusetts Metaphysical College, where students could take courses and earn a 
degree, either Bachelor of Christian Science or Doctor of Christian Science. By the time 
Eddy closed the college in 1889 nearly 1.000 students had crossed its threshold. Eddy's 
students, at her behest, also formed the National Christian Science Association in 1886, 
which she disbanded in 1892. Eddy began the Christian Science Publishing Society in 
1898. and the Publishing Society’s trademark periodical, live Christian Seif nee Monitor. 
in 1908. 


Beliefs 

Christian Science THEOLOGY derives from Mary Baker Eddy’s conviction that God is 
good and. as such, would not have created anything that is not good. Hence, disease is not 
God's creation hut human fallacy. As she explained in Miscellaneous Writings. 1883- 
1896. "good being real. evil, good’s opposite, is unreal’' (63». From this premise. Eddy 
derived what site called the Triune Principle of all pure theology ”: Life. Truth, and 
Love. Recognition of this triad’s reality brings about realization of the unreality of its 
opposite—sickness, sin. and death—and remedies the latter's ills. Sin is error, creating 
the illusion of matter, and belief in this false world furthers that error. 

Christian Science is more than a healing system, but disease provided Eddy with the 
most concrete examples of error—and of error compounding error—while its cure 
provided her with the most powerful demonstrations of her Truth. For instance, many 
might reject Eddy’s contention that disease is illusion caused by false beliefs, but even 
her critics had to concede that there are times when one's belief in the immanence of 
disease, such as after forgetting to wear a hat in a snowstorm, produces live very 
symptoms one expects. Similarly. Eddy recognized live fashionable-ness that 
accompanied new diseases, blaming the press for providing information on illnesses 
because, as site wrote in Science anil Health. "A new name for an ailment affects people 
like a Parisian nans: for a novel garment. Every one hastens to get it" (197). Likewise, 
medical students often see symptoms in themselves or those around them that resemble 
diseases about which they are studying, for Eddy this process is exactly how illness 
spreads, whether one reads about diseases in a medical journal or the daily newspaper, or 
hears about them in a medical consultation. Accordingly, not only do non-Christian 
Science practitioners treat patients incorrectly, but they produce the illness in live first 
place by examining symptoms, diagnosing illnesses, and treating patients accordingly. 
Better that the patient, practitioner, and family members not think about the illness, much 
less talk about it. 

Eddy explained relapses as former patients falling hack into SIN. and slow recoveries 
as patients needing time to "overcome” their faith in illness and medication. Eddy 
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recommended the use of surgeons when eases were clearly organic, as with broken 
bones. Such cases, and illnesses in seemingly good Christian Scientists, proved that no 
one in this lifetime has sufficiently advanced in Science to transcend mortal mind 
completely, an advance that remains for a future millennium, when Christian Science is 
realized universally and. therefore, illness, pain, and death are no more. 

Stopping short of a doctrinal creed. Eddy encapsulated Christian Science into six 
tenets, listed in Science and Health: 

1. As adherents of Troth, we take the inspired Word of the Bible as our sufficient guide to 
eternal Life. 

2. We acknowledge and adore erne supreme and infinite Cod. We acknowledge His Son. 
one Christ: tire Holy Ghost or divine Comforter: and man in God's image and likeness. 

3. We acknowledge God's forgiveness of sin in the destruction of sin and the spiritual 
understanding that casts out evil as unreal. But the belief in sin is punished so long as 
the belief lasts. 

4. We acknowledge Jesus' atonements as the evidence of divine, efficacious Love, 
unfolding man's unity w ith God through Christ Jesus the Way-shower; and we 
acknow ledge that man is saved through Christ, through Truth, lafe. and Love as 
demonstrated by the Galilean Prophet in healing the sick and overcoming sin and 
death. 

5. We acknowledge that the crucifixion of Jesus and his resuirection served to uplift faith 
to understand eternal Life, even the allncss of Soul. Spiiit. and the nothingness of 
matter. 

6. And we solemnly promise to watch, and pray for that Mind to be in us which was also 
in Christ Jesus: to do unto others as we would have them do unto us: and to be 
merciful, just, and pure. 1497 > 

Although some of these tenets resemble those of other Protestant religions, their 
phrasings demonstrate distinctive beliefs. For instance, the first tenet positions the Bible 
as a guide to "Eternal Life." whereas the second emphasizes humanity's shared image 
and likeness w ith God. According to Eddy. God is a spiritual rather than a physical being 
who created humans in the divine image: therefore, they must be spiritual beings as well. 
Human eiror. or sin. creates live material world and its attending maladies, and therein 
lies the third tenet: this sin creates its own punishment. the illnesses and death humans 
believe exist: yet. God forgives this sin and provides the remedy—understanding of the 
unreality of sickness, sin. and death. The fourth and fifth tenets emphasize Jesus's role as 
Scientist, depicting human unity with God—tire oneness of all that is real—as well as 
demonstrating the way out of the sin that creates matter, sickness, and death. In addition 
to affimiing the Golden Rule, live sixth tenet vows effort to emulate Jesus, to destroy the 
sin that keeps people invested in tire material world they create. 


Controversies I: Animal Magnetism 

Once she developed Christian Science. Mary Baker Eddy fought to distance herself from 
Phincas Quimby's mesmerism. He was her most influential teacher and her theology is 
clearly indebted to his system. This led some critics to claim that Christian Science is 
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Quimby's work repackaged, overlooking the new duet non in which she had taken his 
ideas. Her critics likely ntissed this because, although she believed that it was 
dangerously misguided. Eddy also believed that mesmerism worked. 

Mesmerism, or animal magnetism as Eddy called it after discovering Christian 
Science, is human manipulation of another’s mind. Used as a medical treatment it could 
change a person's belief of sickness into a belief of health: used another way it could 
change a person's belief of health into one of sickness. A practitioner of animal 
magnetism could even make a devout Christian Scientist sick by introducing doubts or 
thoughts of sickness into that person's mind. Eddy reviled even the well-intentioned, 
healthful uses of animal magnetism as invasions into another's mind, but she saved her 
greatest condemnations for malintcndcd. or "malicious," animal magnetism. The line 
between mesmeric and Christian Science treatments was thin, but for Eddy and her 
followers it was vitally important. Once a practitioner began to correct beliefs of illness 
by manipulating the patient's mind rather than appealing to Divine Mind, that practitioner 
had violated tire patient, and stepped on the slippery slope to malicious animal 
magnetism. 

Eddy accused many former students of practicing animal magnetism, or "mental 
malpractice.” and increased their ranks by accusing other students of stepping onto that 
slippery slope. When students exhibited doubts—whether vocally or through botched 
healings—Eddy was just as likely to attribute the doubts to a former student’s malicious 
animal magnetism, working to undermine her in their minds, as she was to attribute them 
to tire current students' false belief. Sire also blamed malicious animal magnetism for her 
continuing illnesses and the 1882 death of her third husband. Asa Gilbert Eddy. 

Eddy believed that animal magnetism posed a public threat and fought to expose it. In 
1878 her lawyer, a student named Edward Arens, fried suit against one of Eddy's former 
students. Daniel Spofford. for maliciously injuring another student. Lucrvtia Brown, 
through animal magnetism. Brown refused to appear in court, but gave Eddy power of 
attorney to appear on her behalf. Although tire judge dismissed the suit, it made a 
sensation in the press, particularly because Arens had filed it in Salem. Massachusetts, 
historic site of the infamous witch trials. Eddy quickly revised Science ami Health with 
an expanded section warning of animal magnetism's dangers. 


Controversies II: Leadership 

Questions of leadership arose in the church’s early years and continued for a decade after 
Mary Baker Eddy’s death. Students often chafed under Eddy’s critical eye. particularly 
when Eddy blamed their failures on their wrong beliefs. A number of practitioners treated 
patients according to Science aiul Health without training—or sanction—from Eddy. Yet. 
of those who did study w ith her. many left, often becoming her most vocal critics, and 
others tried to undermine her AUTHORITY from within. 

Most apostates maintained—or modified—what Eddy had taught them, either 
practicing on their own or creating new organizations. Perhaps the most notable of these 
apostates was Emma Curtis Hopkins (1849-1925). whom Eddy excommunicated in 
1885. With the assistance of Mary Plunkett, another former student. Hopkins founded the 
Emma Curtis Hopkins College of Christian Science in 1885 and live Hopkins 
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Mela physical Association in 1886. Through these organizations, and an allied publication 
called ClmMi,in Science, founded by former student Ida Nichols. Hopkins expanded New 
Thought from a lay healing movement based on Quimby’s work to a religious 
congregation with ordained clergy. Hopkins’s background in Christian Science and her 
use of similar terminology led many to confuse New Thought and Christian Science, and 
with regard to both movements' indebtedness to Quimby. Yet. there are key differences 
between them: New Thought emphasizes the power of human mind, whereas Christian 
Science emphasizes the power of Divine Mind: New Thought advocates mind over 
matter, whereas Christian Science professes that there is only mind, no matter. 

Hopkins's defection may have been the most influential with its resulting development 
of New Thought, but significant strife among Eddy's adherents first threatened her 
leadership in 1888. after Massachusetts authorities charged one of Iter students. Abby 
Corner, with manslaughter. Coiner, who had taken classes with Eddy, attended to her 
daughter's premature labor with a non-Christian Science nurse-midwife's assistance. 
After several hours, at her daughter’s request. Corner sent for a medical doctor. Mother 
and infant died before he airived. however, and. believing that not having called for him 
sooner was criminal, the doctor alerted tire authorities. The state agreed and charged 
Corner w ith Iter daughter's death. Local newspapers printed the story and the public was 
outraged. Eddy wrote an open letter to tlte Billion Globe and the Boston Herald 
denouncing Comer, and Christian Scientists were outraged. Eddy had blamed 
practitioners for failed healings before, but this public disavowal crossed the line for 
many who thought it disloyal. Enough Christian Scientists agreed with Eddy and blamed 
Corner—her use of a nonbelieving assistant posing an inherent danger to her daughter 
even if Comer's own beliefs were correct—that Eddy maintained control. Those 
Christian Scientists who could not accept Eddy’s leadership left, including a group of 
thirty-six who took the church's records, holding them hostage until Eddy agreed to let 
the students leave without excommunication. 

Eddy held onto her leadership, but made several changes. In 1889 she closed the 
Massachusetts Metaphysical College, although the church continued to award degrees 
under the college's charter. That year she also resigned as pastor of the Boston 
congregation—while dissolving it as a legal entity—and as president of the National 
Christian Scientist Association: the association’s local Christian Scientist Association 
disbanded on her recommendation, and the national one followed in 1892. again on her 
recoin-mendation. These changes led to more defections, but they also allowed Eddy to 
centralize the church, reorganizing it around the Mother Chureh in Boston, with a five- 
person board of directors she appointed to oversee church affairs. 

Eddy fuithcr solidified her leadership in a series of bylaws sire published in 1895*s 
Manual of the Mother Church. Through this and succeeding editions of tire .Manual. 
Eddy standardized the Church of Christ. Scientist and its services. For instance. Eddy 
abolished the oidaincd CLERGY and named tire BIBLE (KING JAMES VERSION) and 
Science and Health the pastor, limiting the clerical position to that of lay “reader." Each 
congregation has two of these readers, usually a woman and a man. who. instead of a 
sermon during Sunday services, read passages from the pastor—tire Bible and Science 
and Health. Tire church administration in Boston chooses the passages, listing them in 
the Christian Science Quarterly since its publication in 1890. As per the bylaws, readers 
cannot comment on tire passages, nor answer questions, allowing congregants to 
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concentrate on (he pastor's words. The bylaws allow some inierpieialion outside of these 
services, however, particularly in a SUNDAY SCHOOL for the under-twenty crowd and 
in practitioner training. Traveling lecturers, appointed by Eddy until her death, then by 
the directors, visit each congregation and speak to its members, often in a public hall. 
Their lectures reinforce the link among local, or "branch." churches and between them 
and the Mother Church, and allow a representative of the Mother Church to address local 
concerns and. perhaps, attract converts. Eddy also continued the popular practice of 
Wednesday evening testimonial meetings, at which Christian Scientists, particularly 
those who have been healed, share their stories. 

This meticulous centralization and standardization successfully staved off another 
leadership crisis until after Eddy’s death. Christian Scientists minimize the importance of 
death, including Eddy's, stressing its unreality, but her passing in 1910 caused substantial 
problems for chureh administration. Eddy had vested the board of directors with 
administrative powers, hut according to the Manual, the board needed her consent for any 
significant action it might take. In the years after her death the board substituted its 
judgment for hers in proxy, greatly increasing its powers. 

Many Christian Scientists were displeased, but the board easily quashed each 
challenge until the "Great Litigation." When Eddy had establislred the Christian Science 
Publishing Society in 1898. she had done so under her own aegis. Yet. after her death, the 
board of directors tried to stand in for her there as well, replacing trustees and making 
policy decisions. The Publishing Society rebelled. From 1918 to 1921 the trustees and 
directors brought their differences to court. Tlie long legal battles took their toll, and the 
membership split between the factions. Tlie largest group, backing the directors, 
boycotted the Publishing Society and stopped enough subscriptions to endanger it. The 
trustees won the first battles, but the directors held out and eventually won in a Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts decision. Accepting this, live majority of Christian 
Scientists buried their differences, and the board’s expanded powers—reaching across all 
chureh interests—minimized further power struggles. Dissension reemerged among the 
ranks in the 1990s when the church found itself in financial trouble, and when rumors 
circulated about financial mismanagement, but the controversies that have caused tire 
most trouble for the church have been those surrounding failed healings of children. 


Controversies III: Treatment of Children 

There have been critics of Christian Science since its beginnings, but they are never as 
vocal as when a child dies in a Christian Science practitioner’s care. Just as the 1880s 
public was outraged after Abby Corner’s daughter and her infant died during childbirth, 
the 1980s public was outraged after Robyn Twitchell died of a bowel obstruction and 
Amy Hermanson died of juvenile diabetes. Rennie Schoepnin has identified thirty-two 
cases between 1887 and 1990 in which Christian Science practitioners were charged with 
crimes for their treatment of children, ranging from practicing medicine w ithout a license 
to seconddegree murder, yet among recent cases the Twitchell and Hermanson cases 
received live most media attention, and roused the most vocal backlash against the church 
(see MASS MEDIA!. 
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Boston authorities attested David and Ginger Twitchell for manslaughter after Robyn, 
aged two and a half, died in 1986: Sarasota County. Florida authorities arrested William 
and Christine Hermanson for felony child abuse and third-degree murder when Amy. 
aged seven, died the same year. Opponents such as Children’s Healthcare is a Legal 
Duty. Inc. (CHILD) had long fought Christian Science parents' tight to choose religious 
practitioners for their children’s care, but the Twitchell and Hermanson cases visibly 
boosted their campaigns against the church. Although the parents lost their original cases, 
both state supreme courts overruled the verdicts—three years later for the Twite-hells, in 
1993. and five years later for the Herman sons, in 1992. The sensational media attention 
the cases received and the original guilty verdicts, however, revived old criticisms. 

Christian Scientists' critics often accuse them of child abuse for their refusal to allow 
medical doctors to treat their children, but for many Christian Scientists the opposite is 
true: submilling their children to medical treatment would be abuse. Sickness is error, 
illusion—whether created by live child or a parent—and acknowledging it exacerbates 
that illusion, making the child worse, even to the point of death. To (real, patients must be 
surrounded by those who believe and can help them realize the disease’s unreality. 
Doubts and thoughts about the symptoms affect patients and worsen their conditions. Yet. 
although most Christian Scientists uphold this position. Olivers have interpreted their 
theology to allow medical treatment, at least for children, or have left live church. 


Membership 

The Mother Church, built to hold 1.000 in 1894. quickly became too small for its 
purposes, causing Mary Baker Eddy to order a 3.000-capacity annex built alongside it. 
allowing the use of both facilities after ils completion in 1906. By 1907 there were 652 
Christian Science branch churches in the United States and another fifty-eight abroad: 
today there are over 2.000 worldwide. Although Eddy prohibited publication of church 
statistics in 1908. some numbers are available. According to the 1890 U.S.Census. 8.724 
Americans identified themselves as Christian Scientists, followed in 1906 with the 
U.S.Census of Religious Bodies’ count of 40.011. although this number is somewhat 
exaggerated because of Christian Scientists' praciice of joining both their local branch 
chureh and the Mother Church, as is required for those in leadership positions. Church 
authorities reported a membership of 268.915 in 1936. the last year for which they 
publicized live report. This number likely reached 500.000 by live 1950s. but has been on 
the decline since then. 

The Church of Christ. Scientist controls its membership as well as its membership 
figures. Those over twelve years old who are interested in joining the church must apply 
for membership, attesting to belief in Christian Science as laid out in Science and Health 
and denying membership in another denomination. Applicants must submit a completed 
application to a Christian Scientist willing to sponsor them. Sponsors send the 
applications to a teacher for a signature, then to the clerk of the Mother Church for 
consideration. The church admits new members twice yearly, in early June and 
November. 

Although Eddy’s earliest students were primarily working-class, by 1910 the majority 
of her followers were middle-class, a trend that continues today. Her earliest students also 
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included a balance of men and WOMEN but. although Eddy tended to appoint men to 
positions of power women quickly dominated the ranks of Christian Scientists, as they 
do today. Christian Science caught on most quickly in urban areas in the Northeast. 
Midwest, and California, with impoitant centers in Boston. New York, and Chicago by 
the end of the nineteenth century, although it progressed more slowly in the South, taking 
root there only in the later years of tl>c twentieth century. 


Christian Science Today 

Despite the controversies that have plagued the church. Christian Science remains a vital 
religion for many, and the Church of Christ. Scientist continues to reach out to non- 
Christian Scientists as well. Tire Christian Science Monitor has won a number of 
journalism awards, including seven Pulitzer prizes, and the church’s reading rooms, 
where one can read the Monitor and other Christian Science Publishing Society materials, 
are regular fixtures in downtowns across the United States. The church also has a 
growing international population, and offers all of its publications in a number of 
languages. The Christian Science Pla/a in Boston—Mother Church, Mother Church 
Sunday School. Christian Science Publishing Society. Church Administration Building. 
Mary Baker Eddy Library for the Betteiment of Humanity, and a reflecting pool— 
remains a popular site for visitors louring downtown Boston, and many visitors take 
advantage of free tours of the Mother Church. Since its public opening on September 28. 
2(X>2. many also have explored the Mary Baker Eddy Libraty's exhibits and research 
room. The church's population is aging, but such outreach may well rejuvenate the 
Church of Christ. Scientist as it approaches the centennial of its founder’s death. 
Christian Science has captured many imaginations over live years, and promises to 
continue that tradition for the foreseeable future. 

See also Faith Healing 
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AMY E.LORION 


CHRISTOLOGY 


Christology is the doctrine of like person of Christ; of who and what kind of being Ike is. 
Its basis is in the New Testament’s attributing to Jesus of Nazareth both human and 
divine characteristics and actions, and as a central discipline of Christian theology it is 
concerned w ith elaborating and explaining the meaning of those claims. In all of its main 
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streams, early Protestant christology adopted the teaching of the orthodox Christian 
tradition, and Catholic accusations of heresy did not. for the most part, touch on this 
aspect of its teaching. The tradition taught that Jesus Christ is the eternal Son of God 
made tlesh for human salvation—the doctrine of the incarnation—and that his historic 
person was a unity—“one Christ” made known in two natures. By “natures” was rttant 
not separate entities but ways in which Christ was at once one in being (liomoou.u<is) 
w ith God the Father—as truly God as he—and one in being with human beings—as truly 
human, sin apart, as they. The Chalccdonian Definition of 451 set its face against two 
distortions of this, the "Nestorian.” which divided the person by separating the human 
and the divine, and the “monophysite." which tended to submerge Christ’s humanity 
within the “one nature” of his divinity. All christology tends to one of those distortions, 
and it is said to be characteristic of Lutheran christology to tend to the monophysite. and 
of Reformed theology to tend to the Nestorian. This article will both illustrate and qualify 
that scholarly commonplace. 


The Legacy of the Reformers 

Differences between the leading Reformers took shape not in controversies about 
christology itself so much as about its bearing on the doctrine of the Lord s Supper. 
Luther's concern was to maintain the real presence of Christ in the bread and wine and 
his views were developed particularly in controversy with HULDRYCH ZWINGLI 
< 1484—1531 k whom he believed to deny it. His position involved a strong doctrine both 
of the divinity of Christ and of the communication of attributes, a doctrine holding that 
anything predicated of Christ's divinity must also be predicable of his humanity, although 
the reverse was not at first taught. We shall see that this teaching has had an immense 
long-term effect. It enabled MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546) to argue that because 
divinity implies omnipresence, the human body of Christ could be present in the 
cucharistic elements by virtue of its participation in tl>c divine nature. The Formula of 
Concord (1577) attributed to Christ's manhood the power of being present 
simultaneously in many places. Thereafter. Lutheran christology. while not denying the 
full humanity of Christ, has tended to experience some of the problems consequent in a 
monophysite position. 

The view of JOHN CALVIN (1509-1564) and the Reformed, in contrast, was that 
humanity implied spatial location and this was denied by Lutheran omnipresence. 
Christ's body was therefore, by virtue of his ascension, in heaven, and worshippers were 
enabled to participate in his benefits by the work of the Spirit who brought them into 
union with him. Calvin also directed criticism against live christology of ANDREAS 
OSIANDER 114967-1552) with its tendency to imply the transfusion of divine substance 
into the human being. Calvin's christology was not Nestorian. and has recently been 
shown to owe much to that of Cyril of Alexandria, a primary influence on live 
Chalccdonian Definition. Refoimed christology has. however, sometimes tended in a 
Nestorian direction because of lingering suggestions that the two natures should be 
treated almost as entities to be balanced rather than as principles of Christ's being. 
Another aspect of Calvin's christology. which has proved crucial for later developments, 
is his return to another patristic theme, that the Son remains outside the universe while 
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alio becoming incarnate, the so-called Calvinist "extra." This enabled later Refomied 
thought to maintain a distinction between God and the world, which is sometimes 
endangeied in recent Lutheran thought. A further influential development was Calvin's 
exposition of the relevance of christology by appeal to the three "offices" of Christ as 
prophet, priest, and king. The ascended Christ exercises his continuing saving activity in 
the present from the right hand of the Father in tl»e three ways suggested by the offices. 

It would he no exaggeration to say that all Protestant christology has thereafter been 
decisively shaped by tire difference between Luther and Calvin. Much of the work of 
succeeding Protestant theologians, especially on tire Reformed side, was dominated by 
the elaboration and defense of the dogmatic implications of this fundamental divide. The 
so-called Protestant scholastics were not. however, as that sometimes pejoratively 
intended description suggests, concerned with abstract elaborations of theological topics, 
for many of their central concerns arose from a need to respond to objections raised by 
early modern criticism. At the Ireart of christological controversy was a renewed concern 
for the humanity of Christ, supposedly neglected by earlier theology. Faustus Socinus 
< 1539-16041 who could perhaps be called the first modernist Protestant, began the assault 
by questioning the doctrine of the Trinity and conceiving Jesus as a man endowed with 
divine powers who was. after his resurrection, endowed with a power equal to God's (sec 
SOC1NIAN1S.M). Later and more radical versions of this approach were to stress Jesus's 
humanity at the expense of his divinity, moving toward an assertion of the 
incompatibility of the divine and human, so that to claim that someone was both divine 
and human amounted to a logical contradiction. Charges of the inconsistency were 
reiterated by the philosophers of the ENLIGHTENMENT, building on Benedict 
Spinoza's <I632-I6?7i assault on the credibility of the historical narratives of scripture 
and like Deists' denial of the credibility of divine interaction with a mechanistic universe 
(see DEISM). 


Lutheran and Reformed Christology 

The supposed failure of Lutheran christology to give space for a truly human Christ 
attracted criticism in two main forms. According to JOHANNES BRENZ (1499-1570). 
the incarnate Christ fully exercised divine powers, albeit in a hidden manner, so that his 
humanity is fully ubiquitous. Tire position of Marlin Chemnitz <1522-15861 was that 
while Christ had tire power to be present in many places at once, he suspended its 
exercise during his incarnation. To opponents this appeared to be so total an identification 
of the Word with the human flesh of Jesus that effectively he had no existence outside the 
llesh. This involved a strong doctrine of the communication of attributes, which was in 
this case taken to imply that the divine qualities of the Word were transferred to the man 
Jesus. This came into conflict w ith modem streams of thought that stressed the humanity 
of Jesus. Suggestions that qualities such as omnipotence and omniscience were to he 
attributed to the incarnate Word appeared to contradict the picture presented in the 
Gospels. This led. in the nineteenth century, to forms of kcnotic theory (still largely 
within the Lutheran tradition) justified by appeal to "he emptied himself of Philippians 
2:7. Kcnotic christology represents the development of a distinction sketclred by 
PHILIPP MELANCHTHON (1497-1560). the first to attempt to provide a handbook of 
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Lutheran leaching, bciwn Christ’s being and his state of humiliation, and especially 
suffering and death, when "his power is not in this moment manifested" (Melanchthon 
1982:35). 

In later development, the idea that Christ suspended the use of the attributes was 
radicalized to teach that he renounced them at the incarnation. It was taught that in order 
to be truly human the eternal Son of God divested himself of those divine attributes that 
appealed to be inconsistent with humanity. It was sometimes held that God's immanent 
attributes, love for example, could not be altered mote here the line of CHARLES 
WESLEY'S well-known hymn: "emptied himself of all but love”) while the relative 
attributes, those consequent upon God's relation to live world, could. Christian Thomasius 
spoke of the finitization rather than alienation of deity, in an act of will according to 
which the divine consciousness in Jesus became "latent.” Notice that the reference to 
"consciousness" shifts the discussion into characteristically modem terms, for ancient 
conceptuality was concerned with ontological status rather than some internal 
characteristic. While Thomasius taught a divesting of the rela-tive divine attributes in 
order that the immanent attributes—power, truth, holiness, love—might be revealed, 
more radical exponents rejected the distinction between different forms of attributes, and 
taught tire complete depotentiation of the Woid. 

The mythological overtones of tiro teaching of the depotentiation of deity and the 
criticism that salvation requires the presence and action of one who is truly God. 
effectively ended the movement in GERMANY. In the twentieth century, live Scottish 
Congregationalist PETER TAYLOR FORSYTH < 1848-1921) so revised the theoiv that 
it was scarcely kenosis at all. According to him. the attributes were not renounced but 
exercised in a new mode of their being. Christ is live Godhead, self-reduced but real, an 
expression rather than retrac tion of the infinite God whose infinity contains a capacity for 
the finite, and whose kenosis leads to a plerosis. a fulfillment. While versions of kcnotic 
theory lingered into live twentieth centuiy. they have suffered damaging criticism, 
particularly for their mythological form and for appearing to suggest that Christ can only 
become incarnate by being in son*: way less than fully divine. 

The approach of some of live Reformed to the challenge of Socinianism was rather 
different. Rather than using kenosis as a theory to bring tl>e human and divine into logical 
consistency. John Owen (1616-1683) sought a solution in a strong doctrine of the 
humanity of Christ understood with the help of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. His Son 
was indeed self-emptied into the flesh, but remained fully live Word. After the 
incarnation, however, which is indeed the act of the divine Word (that is to say. in the 
hy postatic union of divine and human in Jesus l it is the Spirit rather than live Word who is 
the motive force of Jesus’ actions. We have Christ as God incarnate, and so fully both 
human and divine, but maintained in his human integrity by his relation to the Father 
through live Spirit. Similarly, mainstream Reformed chiistology on live continent of 
Europe, as summarized in Heinrich Heppe’s compendium of 1861. was classically 
patristic in fomi. The divinity of Christ is not that of the divine nature, but of the Word, 
who did not take to himself a ready-made human being, but added human nature to his 
eternal and infinite being, a human nature subject in its servant form to all its attendant 
weaknesses, although in a sinless way. Like Owen, the Refomted dogmaticians taught 
that live Holy Spirit was the agent of Christ’s human formation aitd sanctification. 
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Enlightenment and Liberalism 

In sum: ai like center of the difference between the Lutheran anil Reformed christology 
lay the treatment of the communication of attributes, according to which divine and 
human attributes are. so to speak, transferable. For Lutherans, what is at stake is the 
relation between the two natures, so that their monophysitc tendency derives from a 
Nestorian question. The Reformed position, by contrast, takes the doctrine, after Cyril of 
Alexandria, to mean that both divine and human predicates are attributable to tl>e person 
of Christ by virtue of the union of divine and human in the incarnation. Both 
christologies. however, were subjected to radical critique in the Enlightenment. Different 
aspects of the critique can be found in the work of HERMANN S. REIMARUS (1694- 
1768). GOTTLHOLD E. LESSING <1729-1781). and IMMANUEL KANT <1724- 
lf«M). In a work published posthumously by Lessing. Reimatus contended that the 
resurrection of Jesus and the subsequent dogmatic teaching of his divinity was a 
deliberate invention to mask tire failure of his ministry. Rejecting such a simplistic thesis 
on tire grounds of the moral integrity of tire writers and the conflicts to be expected in 
eyewitness accounts. Lessing's challenge was essentially hermeneutic. For him. between 
the present and the past lay an “broad ugly ditch" separating modernity from the Jesus of 
history and epistemologically denying the capacity of historical events, even the 
Resurrection, to found the certainties of religious belief. Kant's rationalist and more 
radical refusal to base christology on anything traditional or historical led him to an 
essentially moralistic interpretation. The significance Jesus had was as the teacher of a 
pure rational ethic, of which lie accordingly served as an example of what might he 
discovered by reason, but no more. 

Conceding Kant’s case against an objective christOlogy derived from transcendent 
revelation. FRIEDRICH SCHLE1ERMACHER 11768-1834). influenced as he was also 
by both Moravian piety and Romantic reaction against rationalism isce MORAVIAN 
CHURCH. ROMANTICISM) sought to expand beyond Kant's restrictive limits. His was 
a historical Jesus whose uniquely real experience of God represented the virtual existence 
of God within him. and so was constitutive and not merely exemplary for succeeding 
generations. This involved the rejection of two polar considerations that had been 
definitive for orthodox Protestant theology until that time. On the one hand, the concept 
of a transcendent redeemer who became incarnate is displaced by an immanent divine 
force welling up from within history: Jesus' significance derives from his supreme and 
unclouded God-consciousness. On the other, the rejection of the Resurrection and 
ascension as definitive for chnstology meant the loss of a present Christ—“at the right 
hand of live Father’ 1 —mediated by the Spirit (Calvin's position), in favor of a form of 
redemptive experience mediated historically from live past Jesus through the experience 
of the Christian community transmitted through time. Schleieimacher is one of the first to 
attempt to base his chnstology on a historical quest for Jesus, in an attempt to subvert the 
criticism of Reimams. Lessing, and Kant. In the appeal to consciousness and to history Ive 
is definitive for Protestant chnstology thereafter. In his hesitancy to accept the full reality 
of Jesus' temptation in favor of a concept of “unclouded blessedness." there is evidence 
that his historical quest in practice subverted the full humanity of Christ. This is also 
represented by his marginalizing of live Jewishness of Jesus, something being 
increasingly corrected in chnstology after the Second World War. 
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The other main foundei of nineteenth-century Protestant christology. GAV.F.HEGEl. 
<1770-18311. sought to break free from the limits of Kantian rationalism, not by an 
appeal to experience but by an altered conception of rationality. At the root of his 
christology is an attempt to mediate between Vorsiellung (representation), w hich referred 
to like historical and imaginative form in which biblical truth was expounded, and Begrit'f 
(concept), which l»e took to he its inner rational meaning. Tl»c essential modernity of 
Hegel's christology is shown in its tendency to theological immanence, conceiving 
christology as the realization of divine realities uiihin general history and consequently 
giving an essentially subjective account of the unique incarnation of the Son of God at a 
particular time. Christianity is an absolute revelation as the realization of the 
consciousness of Godmanhood rather than its unique historical instantiation. Here the 
Lutheran communication of attributes is radicalized. Before this, despite the occasional 
rhetorical reference to God's death on the cross, the conception had not been reversed 
because the doctrine of the immutability of God prevented the attribution of human 
characteristics to God. Hegel, however, not only promotes a strong version of tike identity 
of the divine and human (for him tire divine nature is the human), but also develops a 
christology of the death of God that is of both cultural and theological significance. 
Earlier theologians had said that God was crucified but construed that in terms of the 
death of the incarnate Word. Hegel moves a step further, at least suggesting that God 
.<impliciier so dies. Culturally this was later used to argue—for example in Nietzsche— 
that God has died in our history and is no longer significant for human life. 
Theologically, it suggests a revised christology according to which the locus of divine 
action is immanent rather than transcendent. Ultimately, in combination with the cultural 
trend, it founded an irreversible movement from Vorsiellung to Beg riff such that it is the 
human race that is now the only divine Christ. The Lutheran tendency to suggest that 
what can he attributed to one nature must also be attributable to the other thus leads 
inexorably to modern secular and "death of God" theologies. 

That was not. however. Hegel's position, which was. rather, ambiguous: it remains 
unclear whether tike historical Christ remains "elevated" to a higher philosophical level, 
or is "abolished" (the two meanings of Hegel’s Aufhtbimg) in favor of a merely 
immanent cultural process. After Hegel there was a division between the "right" and 
"left" Hegelians, the former concentrating on the historical, the latter on the conceptual 
aspects, and this led ultimately to the atheism of Karl Marx (1818-1883) and Olivers. An 
important transitional figure is DAVID F.STRAUSS (1808-1874). whose radical 
Hegelianism involved the rejection of all theological interpretation of Jesus on the 
grounds that it was myth, by which was meant the projection of primitive minds 
untutored in modern philosophical sophistication. This is another way in which an atheist 
"christology” became a paradoxical development of the monophysite Lutheran strain in 
Hegel, according to which live divinity of Jesus becomes the divinity of all. 

SO REN KIERKEGAARD (1813-1855) believed that such general divinizing of the 
human was but the logical development of Hegel’s theory of Begriff, which transmuted 
the unique div inity of Jesus of Nazareth into something quite different. According to him. 
Christianity teaches that one man only is divine, while to transmute that into a general 
human divinity is to revert to paganism. In reaction against it. he returned to the orthodox 
tradition and proclaimed its essential paradox: tike infinite and the finite being contraries, 
the intellectual and moral offense of christology could not be thought away but only 
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solved practically by living the faith. Only for those who appropriate the truth docs its 
logic become intelligible. Kieikegaurd actively welcomed Lessing's challenge because it 
demonstrated that the logic of christology is equally difficult for any age. including 
Christ's contemporaries who thus have no advantage over those facing the challenge of 
belief in the modern age. This was a relatively lone voice, but was to hear fruit in the 
twentieth century. 

Christological immanence tended to rule the day in the nineteenth century, though 
there are exceptions, which we shall meet. Within a wide range of variations, the 
follow ing tendencies were prominent. (I > A basis was sought in a more or less modified 
Hegelianism, according to which history is seen as the locus for divine action, centrally in 
Jesus. Notable here was the woik of I.A.Dorner. who combined elements of Hegel. 
Schleieiniaeher. and the classical christological uadition. (2) A basis for christology was 
sought in historical research, oriented either to a (Kantian) mor-alism. as in ALBRECHT 
RITSCHL (1822-1889). or a more experimental approach deriving from Schleiermacher 
(Rudolf Herimann). Using a method now characterized as “christology from below." an 
attempt was made to ground Jesus' divinity in features of his historical career. As with 
Schleieiniaeher. however, this method often failed to produce the human Jesus that was 
so desperately sought, tending to a christology of a divinized man by so elevating the 
religious or moral qualities of the human being that a Hegelian divinization of the human 
was reproduced. Paradoxically, an attempt to emphasize the humanity of the savior led to 
its ethcrialization. 


A Return to Transcendence 

At the end of the century, the quest for the historical Jesus came under two-pronged 
attack. Biblical scholars, prominently Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer, indicated 
the bourgeois character of the figure presented, and argued that Jesus was a I failed) 
eschatological preacher rather than a moralist or conveyor of religious experience. 
Hermeneutical and dogmatic criticism was supplied by Martin Kiihler (1835-1912). 
whose importance lies also in the fact that he influenced KARL BARTH (1886-1968). 
PAUL TILLICH (1886-1965). and RUDOLF BULTMANN 11884-1976). For him. the 
gospel writers portrayed the Christ of live gospel proclamation and were wrongly quanied 
for merely historical information. Unlike Bultmann. however. Kahler was not a historical 
sceptic, for he believed that the gospel portrayals presented an essentially credible 
picture. He rather sought a properly theological interpretation of the texts. In America, 
christology follow ed a similar course, but under rather different impulses. Defenses of the 
faith against Arianism and Socinianism in the generations after Jonathan Edwards's 
strongly trinitarian christology gave way before the influence of unitarianism. During the 
nineteenth century a rational defense of orthodox Calvinist christology was attempted by 
Charles Hodge (1797-1878). J.W.Nevin developed a christology with central orientation 
to tire church and the eueharist. while HORACE BUSHNELL (1802-1876) based one on 
symbol and an appeal to feeling rather than to objective dogmatic truth. 

Theological immanentism was not. however, the only direction of nineteenth-century 
christology. and the example of the Scottish Presbyterian, EDWARD IRVING 11792— 
1834). is significant for his seeking another route than historical research to establish an 
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adequate doctrine of the humanity of Christ. Apparently. foi l>o docs not reveal his 
sources, building upon Puriian iheologians like Owen, living argued that rise incarnation 
represented a complete self-emptying of (Ike eternal Son into the human being. Jesus, not 
at the expense of but as the expression of his divinity. This identification involved his 
shaiing what Irving rashly, for he was convicted of heresy by a church couit. called his 
sinful humanity. His point was nor that Christ was sinful, hut that the Holy Spirit subdued 
the sinful tendencies of the flesh to enable the eternal Son to redeem it as truly man 
through the course of his life and the offering of his death. Like Owen, living builds upon 
Calvin's appeal to the importance for live believer of the human priesthood of Christ as it 
was expressed in the Letter to the Hebrews. 

Another exception to the liberalizing tendency was provided late in live century by 
P.T.Forsyth. a Scottish pupil of Ritschl teaching in London, who experienced an 
evangelical conversion on the basis of which he returned to a dogmatic ehiistology. Still 
influenced by Ritschl. however, he sought a "moralized" dogma from which metaphysics 
was excluded. Forsyth’s Anglican contemporaries—and if some of them were more 
Catholic than Protestant in orientation, they were affected by and. in turn, helped to shape 
liberal Protestantism—were mostly exercised with another problem, that of evolution. 
Following Charles Darwin’s <1809-18821 challenge to Christian belief (see 
DARWINISM), they (particularly J.R.Illingwoitht sought to show that live incarnation 
represented a qualitatively new development of a universal immanence of the Logos in 
the world. More conservative Anglicans saw in this too much of an accommodation to 
the intellectual currents of the day. and much twentieth-century English christology did 
indeed move away from Illingwoith's strong hold on the patristic tradition, via the 
kenoticism of Gore, into scepticism about the orthodox position. 

The early Kail Barth changed live direction of much Protestant christology by 11 > 
rejecting as inconsistent his teacher Rudolf Henmann’s combination of expenence and 
historical christology; <2t accepting the eschatological christology of recent New 
Testament interpretation, which he took to lie a viitue rather than a problem, and t3t 
adding a libeial dose of Kieikegaardian paiadox. This was not. however, a dogmatic 
ehiistology as much as one of event, according to which in Jesus Christ the unknown God 
breaks “vertically.” and so. according to this conception, eschatologically. on to the 
horizontal plane of history. Dogma was held at bay by what Barth later believed was an 
excessive appeal to existentialist—and so subjectivist—conceptuality. Although he 
replaced this with a trinitaiian theology of revelation to which God the Son’s revelatory 
incarnation in space and time was central, his later dogmatic christology remains one of 
event, accoiding to which Jesus CTuist is God taking place in link; in order to bring about 
his purposes of universal reconciliation. This was. however, by no means a 
straightfoiwaul return to classical christology. for Baith sought to transcend live static 
conceptuality of the tradition by weaving together, in a single multivolume development, 
both what dogmatics had distinguished as the person and work of Christ and the 
Reformed notion of Christ's three offices as priest, king, and prophet (notice the change 
of order). Jesus Christ is at once God's piiestly condescension to the human condition, 
the "Royal Man" brought by God to authentic human action and the "Victor." live prophet 
who overturns evil by the revelation of divine reconciliation achieved in him. In its 
tendency to identify Jesus as God's self-giving in time. Baith's christology is. in many 
respects, more Lutheran than Calvinist in shape, with a heavy stress on the incarnation as 
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God’s self-humiliation to I ho human condition. This was a successful way of overcoming 
the kenotic approach, for God's very divinity is not renounced but revealed and expressed 
in his capacity to become human. However, there is a price to pay in live fact that Banh is 
more successful in characterizing the humanity of God las he later summed up his 
approach) than the humanity of Jesus, which tends to fade into the background. 


Barth and Bevond 

Widespread influence was also exercised by two of Barth’s contemporaries, who 
maintained a more positive orientation to existentialism. Rudolf Bultmann eschewed all 
historical and dogmatic basis for ehristology. centering on the rise of the Resurrection 
faith in the church and the appeal of the proclaimed Christ. Where K airier had said that 
the real Christ is the proclaimed Christ. Bultmann made it only tlw preached Christ. 
Tillich is more difficult to characterize. His ehristology in his Systematic Theology 2 was 
widely greeted as a modern version of orthodox ehristology. but both rejected patristic 
conceptuality and marginalized the historical Jesus in an inverted kenotic ehristology 
according to which Jesus is conceived to empty himself of his particular humanity in 
order that the New Being might be realized through him. 

Of Barth's pupils, the first to make a major impact was D1KTR1CH BONHOF.FFER 
<190(>-I945|. to whose legacy there are two sides. His early lectures, published in 
English as Christology. focused on the question of who. rather than what, is Jesus, and 
were strongly oriented to the Chaleedonian tradition. Under tlw impact of his later 
criticism of Barth, his christology took on a more Lutheran character, strongly identifying 
God with tlw one who died on the cross in a suggestion that on the cross God allows 
himself to be driven out of the world for the sake of a "religionless" Christianity. Though 
clearly not intended by Bonhoeffer. this later (wiped to give rise, especially in America, 
to death of God christologies. with their Hegelian suggestion that God immolates himself 
in the death of Jesus on tlw cross. 

More directly in line with Barth in tlw later twentieth century is T.F.Torrancc <1913-1 
who. however, injected a more directly patristic note. For Torrance. Athanasius's concept 
of the homoousios —God the Son as “one in being" with God the Father—serves several 
purposes. It establishes a positive relation between God and the created realms of time 
and space and enables parallels to be drawn between patristic theology and the 
epistemology of modern science. At the sanw tinw. it provides the basis for a strong 
reassertion of the classical teaching of the divinity of God the Son and his unique, 
revelatory, and saving historical incarnation. While Torrance's strong objectivism and 
appeal to rationality represent developments beyond Barth, albeit within a similar 
framework, two of his German successors have proved more critical. Wolflrart 
Pannenberg < 1928-1 critical of Barth's subjectivism (his irrational appeal to revelation) 
sought to base christology not in credal assertions from above, but from below in the 
findings of historical research, where he sought also to undermine Bultmann’s historical 
scepticism. Combining an argument for tlw historicity of the resurrection with a 
conception of history adapted from Hegel, he argued that Jesus is. by virtue of the 
Resurrection, retroactively confirmed in oneness with God. In his Systematic Theology. 
Pannenberg bases this on the trinitarian notion of the Son’s self-distinction from the 
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Father. a self-distinction taking form in the incarnation and confirmed by the 
Redirection to he such. In some contrast, while sharing an eschatological orientation. 
JURGEN MOLTMANN (1926—) developed a christology whose orientation was political 
and apologetic. Taking his slatting point from the problem of Auschwitz, he developed a 
concept of Jesus as the "crucified God” redeeming the suffering of the w orld by sharing 
it. This was expanded into a “messianic” christology whose political implications arc 
prominent. 

The latter half of the twentieth century opened w ith the reassertion in the English- 
speaking world of christologies. some of them atheist, owing much to Bultmann and 
Strauss. More recently it has become common to encounter theologies of tire incarnation 
that are undet'ensively articulated as intrinsic to any Christian theology. Most striking is 
the christology of the Lutheran Robert Jenson, who makes appeal to the christology of 
Brenz in developing a doctrine strongly oriented to church and Eucharist, and teaching 
that Jesus is raised from the dead into, almost as. the church. Jenson is relatively 
uninterested in the lineaments of tl>e human life and sinlcssness of Jesus, and thus his 
work is in marked contrast with recent developments in Reformed christology. which 
take up the appeal to the Spir it in Owen and Irving, and to the notion of recapitulation in 
Irenaeus of Lyons. According to this. Jesus of Nazareth is tlw eternal Son of God who 
does the work of God as one who is fully human, recapitulating il>c human story and 
offering to God tire Father, through tire Spirit, a truthful, free, and obedient gift of his 
whole life on behalf of others. 
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CHUBB, THOMAS (1679-1747) 


Radical Deist. Chubb was bom September 29. 1679 in Salisbury. ENGLAND. He was 
self-taught, working as a glover and then a tallow-chandler. His reading of WILLIAM 
WHISTON'S Primitive Christianity Revh'ed inspired his own writing, in an Arian frame, 
of the Supremacy of the Father Asserted (1711). the first of a long line of hooks, which 
appeared in the 1730s and 1740s. discussing the relationship of reason and revelation and 
the personhood of God. In this he had the financial support of Sir Joseph Jekyll. Master 
of the Rolls, and others. Chubb claimed to be a Christian and a believer. 

His works were noted by Alexander Pope (who described him as "a wonderful 
phenonKnon of Wiltshire") and other admirers for the radical way in which they 
popularized Edward’s Deist views and challenged older tlteological and philosophical 
assumptions. He merited a direct challenge from JONATHAN EDWARDS in treatise 
'On the Freedom of the Will** (1754). Chubb proclaimed the supremacy of reason over 
scripture. The New Testament was called the 'fountain of confusion and contradiction" 
that required verification and restoration to its primitive simplicity. In his book The True 
Gospel of Jesus Christ Asserted...morality alone can mate men acceptable to God 
(1738). Chubb maintained that following the teaching of Jesus Christ, exemplified in 
Jesus's life-words, was sufficient for SALVATION. He considered Jesus a unique 
person, fully human but subordinate to the Father. 

He remained single and went regularly to his parish church in Salisbury. After his 
death on February 8. 1747 several of his writings appeared as Posthumous Worts. His 
work continued to be read widely in the UNITED STATES. 

See also Deism 
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TIM MACQUIBAN 


CHURCH 


According to the Christian understanding the chuich is found in the Old Testament as 
well as in live New. In both Testaments, the church means the "gathered people of God" 
(literally, "the assembly"). A common thread—the verb "to call"—links tlte Hebrew and 
the Greek meanings. The church is the community called by the covenant-making and 
covenant-keeping God from among the nations to worship God and to be the instrument 
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of God's purpose in the world. In ihe New Testament, ekklesia I assembly =ch urch) is 
used in three senses: of the local congregation, the community where spiritual gifts are 
exercised; of the church genetically, wherever it is found: and of the mystical church, the 
body that has Christ as its head. The Latin equivalent eceletia gives us the English words 
"ecclesiastical’' and "ecclcsiology." (The word “church" for a building comes from a 
different word, related to the Scots "kirk" and meaning "belonging to the Lord") 


Forms of the Church 

All Christian traditions acknowledge at least two fundamental expressions or 
instantiations of church: the church in a parish or neighborhood and the universal church. 
The REFORMATION emphasized the idea of "particular” churches, which were 
coterminous with nations, countries, or cities (e.g.. the CHURCH OF ENGLAND, the 
Church of Geneva), while also acknowledging the universal visible church, made up of 
particular churches. Hie reformers claimed that these churches had the AUTHORITY 
and duty to reform themselves, even when the universal church could not act as one. The 
notion of particular churches is important for the Reformation principle of diversity of 
traditions and practices (as opposed to centrally enforced global uniformity). In modern 
terms, it promotes the inculturation of the Gospel in diverse contexts. 

The Roman Catholic Church is a globally organized church, with its symbolic and 
administrative center in Rome, made up of dioceses led by their bisltops and referred to 
as "local churches." Episcopally ordered churches understand the diocese 
ecclesiologically. not merely functionally or administratively, and see it as an authentic 
expression of church. There is an unresolved disagreement in Roman Catholic thought 
over the question of whether the local church or the universal church is primary. Docs live 
diocese exist because tliere is already a universal church, or is the universal church 
possible because it is made up of dioceses? The question can be translated into 
congregational—universal terms for non-Epucopal churches. 

In today's culture, the ccclesial center of gravity rests with the local church, and it is 
not easy to persuade Christians to invest ccclesial value in more remote structures. The 
notion of the "gathered church." which belongs to the Congregationalist strand of 
ecclcsiology and is found among B APTISTS and Pentecostalists. is live image of church 
that is most congenial to postmodern CULTURE, which looks for an eclectic 
convergence of the like-minded. Christians today find it hard to see that they could be 
part of something on a regional, national, or global scale, or that they could be 
accountable to a "higher" level of oversight for what is done locally. The territorial 
understanding of church, based on the parochial and diocesan structure that remains 
important to the historic churcltes of Europe, is an opaque concept to many modem 
Christians. Its mission potential, involving the offer of pastoral ministry to all in the 
community, is seldom appreciated. 
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One. Holy. Calholic. and Apostolic Church 

In the Nieean-Constantinopolitan Creed. Christians confess that tlsev believe in “one. 
holy, catholic and apostolic Church.” In its crecdal context, this statement is clearly an 
affirmation of faith. Its reference is eschatological, looking to the fulfilment of the 
purposes of God. rather than empirical, looking at the church as we know it. Churches 
shaped substantially by the Reformation (the Protestant churches) or touched 
significantly by it (the Church of England and the other churches of the Anglican 
Communion) are careful not to identify their institutions with the “one church” of tl>e 
creed, though they believe their churches to be expressions of the one church or to 
participate in it. The Roman Catholic Church articulates an ambiguous relation to the 
“one church", bolding that the latter “subsists in” the former, hut not identifying the two 
without remainder It is the Orthodox churches, however, that come closest to identifying 
themselves with live church of the creed in an exclusive sense. They do not recognize any 
other church—not even the Roman Catholic Church—as “the church.” 

The four dimensions or attributes of the church that arc affirmed in the creed arc 
widely interpreted along tire following hires. They are to be seen as both gift and task: 
they belong to the realm of GRACE, yet they entail a human responsibility to actualize 
them. Otdained ministers and especially bishops tin churches that have them) are 
particularly entrusted with this responsibility. 

The unity of tire church is giminded confessionally in the apostolic faith, to which tire 
Scriptures testify and that the creeds articulate. It is grounded sacramentally in BAPTISM 
and comes to fuller expression in the Eucharist (see LORD'S SUPPER). The unity of 
ministry and oversight also belongs to the oneness of tire church. Whereas Christian 
history contains a sorry tale of division and fragmentation, doctrinal disagreement, and 
fomral schism, the ecumenical movement has begun to reverse this inveterate trend, and 
relations between churches have been transformed during the twentieth centuiy. Church 
unity is not an all-or-nothing matter and should not be identified with some hypothetical 
future “crunch point.” It is inherent in the existence of tire church and comes to 
expression in a graduated and progressive way. 

The holiness of the church does not refer primarily to the actual purity of its members, 
for they remain imperfect and do not entirely avoid sin; lather, it refers to the sanctifying 
purpose of God. It is God who chooses, calls, justifies and sanctifies the church and will 
in the end glorify her and make her perfect in Christ. However, the church is 
progressively made holy in each generation by the ministry of live Word and of the 
SACRAMENTS, combined with pastoral care and oversight. 

The catholicity of the church refers to its universal scope. I MARTIN LUTHER 
substituted "universal" lot “catholic” in the Creed: he brought out the meaning but 
sacrificed a precious Christian term.) The church catholic is intended to meet live needs 
and embrace the aspirations of all humankind. As the mother of Christians, the church 
catholic embraces all God's children. As with the oilier crcedal attributes of the church, 
catholicity is often impaired and lacks credibility, especially when particular 
marginalized groups feel themselves excluded. 
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The apoMalkiiy of ihe church refers to its foundation in the teaching and witness of 
the a|>ostles as we find it in the New Testament, and to the imperative of continuing their 
mission. The marks of apostolicity consist of all of the permanent characteristics of the 
chuich of the apostles as these have been perpetuated in the church in visible continuity, 
especially the ministry of the Word, of the sacraments and of oversight. The reformers 
stiessed that apostolicity resided in faithfulness to like apostles' DOCTRINE, not in a 
chain of ordinations. However, ecumenical dialogue has tended to recognize that 
episcopal succession can be a sign, though not a guarantee of the continuing apostolicity 
of the church, because bishops have a particular (but not exclusive) responsibility for 
teaching and defending the apostolic faith. As with unity, holiness, and catholicity, the 
chureh often fails to be completely faithful to its apostolic foundation and falters in its 
mission. This makes it all the more impoitant that site should confess the one. holy, 
catholic, and apostolic church as an act of faith and commitment. 


The Reformation and the Church 

The reformers may be said to have concentrated single-mindedly on the christological 
center of the chureh—on what makes the church the chureh—and to have I seen fairly 
unconcerned with like circumference of the visible church and with patrolling tike 
boundary. Sixteenth-century Christians agonized over the question of the true church, the 
assumption being that one was true and others were false: in one. SALVATION was to 
be found, in the other, it was not. Luther and JOHN CALVIN found the marks of the tiue 
church in word and sacrament truly taught and practiced according to Christ’s institution. 
But John Calvin, a second generation reformer added tike mark of discipline (effective 
pastoral oversight that required the cooperation of the magistrate) to the word and 
sacrament. The Anabaptists insisted on forming the true chureh. composed of conscious 
beliefs, a chureh "without spots or wrinkles." Some on the radical wing of the 
Reformation took an intense interest in the doctrinal and liturgical (or rather 
nonliturgical) purity of the congregation and reveled in like power of excommunication. 

The popular rhetoric of the Reformation condemned the Roman Catholic Church, in 
its incotrigibly unrefomied state, as ANTICHRIST, but Luther. PHILIPP 
MELANCHTHON. and Calvin were more judicious. The papacy was one thing—it 
persecuted like reform—but the community of the baptized faithful, with all its ignorance, 
was another. True Christians were to be found in every time and place. Tire Roman 
Church contained vestiges of the Church of Christ. Certain reforms that were resisted by 
the Roman Catholic Church in the sixteenth century, such as the vernacular liturgy, 
communion in both kinds tthe wine as well as the bread), and promoting the study of 
Scriptures throughout the church, were implemented four centuries later by the Second 
Vatican Council. Oliver issues were paitly resolved or at least clarified by ecumenical 
dialogue, notably the doctrine of JUSTIFICATION and the ministry of the Bishop of 
Rome. Relations between the Protestant (and Anglican) churches on the one hand and the 
Roman Catholic Church on the other hand have been transformed by the ecumenical 
movement. 
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Anglican Deselopmcnts 

In Anglican ecclesiology at the turn of the sixteenth century. RICHARD HOOKER and 
Richard Field placed more emphasis than the continental re Ionisers did on the universal 
visible church and on the profession of baptismal faith taken at face value. Hooker 
affirmed that pre-Reformation Christians had been saved. He rejected the teim "the 
invisible church" and spoke instead of "tlie church mystical." Field saw live Council of 
Trent as tlie watershed when the Roman Catholic Church decisively rejected the reform 
and canonised false doctrine. 

For two centuries after the Reformation, the Church of England saw itself as a sister 
church of the Lutheran and Reformed churches. Anglican divines, however High Church, 
recognized non-Episcopal Protestant ministries on the Continent, though they condemned 
nonconformists in England for schism (see NONCONFORMITY!. After 1662 . the 
Church of England required Episcopal ordination for all her clergy. Tlie influence of the 
Nonjurors (from I6X81 and then of the OXFORD MOVEMENT (from 1833 i soured tlie 
Anglican view of non-Episcopal churches until Anglican ecclesiology came back into 
balance 111 the late twentieth century. Agreements sueh as MEISSEN. PORVOO. and 
Called to Common Mission made possible various degrees of communion between 
Anglican and Lutheran churches in Europe and North America. 


Visible and Invisible 

For Luther, the empirical church, even when reformed, was deceptive: it could never lie 
revelatory of the real church, which was a mystery that was hidden and could be 
glimpsed only by tlie eyes of FAITH. Calvin also stressed the mystical dimension of the 
church and located it in the union of believers with Christ through the Holy Spirit, by 
means of the instrumentality of faith. BAPTISM, the Lord's Supper, and the local 
fellowship. Calvin's emphasis on the means of grace indicates that lie had a stronger 
doctrine of the institutional fabric of the church than Luther did. 

The relationship between tlie visible and the invisible (mystical) dimensions of the 
church is an index of Catholic and Protestant emphases (albeit dealing in simplifications 
and stereotypes). Precisely in this area, the Leuenberg Fellowship document The Church 
of Jesut Christ reveals both development and tension in modern Protestant ecclesiology. 
For all tlie gains of tlie ecumenical movement, including basic agreement on a range of 
disputed doctrines (not least justification). Roman Catholics. Orthodox. Protestants, and 
Anglicans have not succeeded in reaching solid agreement about the nature or being of 
the church. 

See also Anglicanism. Bishop and Episcopacy: Ecclesiology: Ecumenism. Dialogue. 
Interconfessional: Lutheranism: Pentecostalism: Orthodox. Eastern 
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PAUL AVIS 


CHURCH AND STATE, OVERVIEW 


Protestants have adopted varying understandings on church-state issues, ranging front an 
advocacy of theocracy (the church controlling the state) to Erastianisnt (the state 
controlling the church). Many Protestants have favored an established church, where the 
church receives governmental support, but many Protestants have also advocated the 
separation of church and state. The dispaiity in Protestant church-state views arises from 
the multitude of theological, cultural, and historical factors that have influenced the 
development of differing c hurch traditions. 


Marlin l.uthcr and Lutheranism 

Early in its history the Western church sought to delineate the roles played by church and 
state. In The City of God Augustine of Hippo argued that the City of God (roughly, the 
church) and the City of Man (roughly, the state) were two separate kingdoms with 
different loves and different organizing principles. MARTIN LUTHER sought to 
preserve the Augustinian distinction of the two kingdoms, but over time, he granted the 
state greater control over the life of the church. He eventually went so far as to declare 
that it was incumbent on live magistrate to root out HERESY and ensure proper church 
order. In 1528 Luther was instrumental in giving legitimacy to the visitations, a program 
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in which tire mid's sent out visitors to inquire and coircct cirors in the Protestant 
churches. Luther also abandoi>ed his early opposition to persecution of heretics, and by 
1530 he consented to tire imposition of tire death penalty for Anabaptists. 

The determinative role played by the state in Lutheran chureh affairs was codified in 
law as LUTHERANISM spread. The Danish Church Ordinance of 1539 declared that the 
Christian monarch slrould supervise the PREACHING of the word, the administration of 
the SACRAMENTS, and the Christian care and upbringing of children and tire poor (see 
CHILDHOOD. CHARITY). Other Scandinavian countries that embraced tire Lutheran 
REFORMATION passed similar ordinances. The Peace of Augsburg of 1555. a 
settlement between the territorial rulers of GERMANY and the emperor, stipulated that 
princes were to determine whether their territory would embrace Lutheranism or 
Catholicism, giving the ruler the supreme right to determine religious affairs within its 
borders. 


John Calvin and the Reformed Churches 

JOHN CALVIN'S social vision was of a holy commonwealth united under God wherein 
state and church remained institutionally separate but worked together to transform 
society. As with Luther. Calvin declared that only spiritual tools were available to the 
church's ministry. The state, on the other hand, was charged with maintaining order and 
enforcing outward conformity to the Ten Commandments and other biblical precepts. 
Calvin appealed to the biblical example of Old Testament kings who w ere "much praised 
in Scripture for restoring the worship of God when it had been corrupted and 
overturned.'' 

Some commentators have labeled Calvin's churchstate program a theocracy, but this 
term is misleading. A theocracy is literally a governmental system in which God rules the 
nation, but the word is used loosely to describe a government in which clergy hold the 
reins of power. Calvin never advocated such a system and insisted that the church was 
not to be a territorial power. Calvin even declared that Jesus Christ himself "intended to 
debar the ministers of his word from civil domination and worldly powers." 

An important church-state idea that emerged in Calvin's writing was live doctrine of 
interposition. Lesser magistrates had the right and Christian duty to restrain the 
wickedness of a tyrannical king, even to tire point of deposing him. JOHN KNOX, a 
disciple of Calvin and a leader of early Scottish PRESBYTERIANISM, went beyond 
Calvin regarding the right to revolution. WTvereas Calvin limited the right of interposition 
to lesser magistrates. Knox declared it the duty of all Christians to overthrow a tyrant. For 
Knox silence in live face of tyranny implied complicity with injustice. 


Anglicanism and the English Reformation 

The English Reformation of HENRY VIII was marked by live Erastian tendency in most 
fonns of religious establishment, that is. the priority of the state over live church. Henry 
VIII severed his nation's ties to tire papacy when the pope refused to annul Henry's 
marriage to Catherine of Aragon. Henry made himself the head of the English church, 
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and Parliament issued ihe Supremacy Acl of 1534. which declared the monarch 10 be "the 
supreme head in earth of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND." with "full power and authority 
from time to time to visit, repress, redress, reform, order, correct, restrain, and amend all 
such errors, heresies, abuses, offences, contempts, and cnormitie." within tire church. He 
and his successors sought to establish a single, uniform religious policy for all of 
ENGLAND. Every aspect of church life—DOCTRINE, sacraments, vestments, 
education, and charity work—came under the purview of the crown. When Queen 
ELIZABETH I came to tire throne, the Supremacy Act was reaffirmed in 1559 with only 
slight alteration, and all church officials were required to swear that the monarch was 
"the only supreme governor of this realm." 


English Puritanism 

In doctrine and temperament Henry and most of his heirs were not truly interested in 
reforming their church along Protestant lines, but their break from Rome opened the door 
for more thoroughgoing Protestants to push for greater ecclesiastical reform. Calvinistic 
Puritans, the largest group of Protestant dissenters, wanted to do aw ay with tl>e trappings 
of Roman Catholicism that remained in the Anglican church <see CALVINISM: 
PURITANISM: ANGLICANISM i. Their agitation for a more thoroughly Protestantized 
church threatened to undo the complex via media, or middle way. established by Queen 
Elizabeth to placate moderate Catholics and Protestants. When James I came to the 
English throne, he sought to stamp out the Puritan challenge and forced many of them to 
flee to relative safety in tire New World. Later King Charles 1 appointed WILLIAM 
LAUD as archbishop of Canterbury, and Laud’s zealous puisuit of Puritan dissenters 
caused growing popular unrest. By I M2 Puritans in Parliament presented the king with 
their "Grand Remonstration." a statement of grievances and suggested solutions, but it 
was then too late. Puritan militants and other opponents of the crown rebelled, and in the 
w ake of this CIVIL WAR. the king was executed and a Puritan commonwealth formed in 
IM9. Under the leadership of OLIVER CROMWELL, the commonwealth sought to 
advance Protestant interests, and Protestants of all stripes were given a fail degree of 
toleration. Cromwell urged Anglicans. Presbyterians, and Independents to leam how to 
coexist. When Cromwell died in 1658. however, live monarchy granted TOLERATION to 
both Puritans and Catholics, but such toleration came at the price of periodic persecution 
and the removal of certain rights. The Test Act of 1673. for example, excluded all 
nonconformists (i.e.. non-Anglicans) from holding civil, ecclesiastical, or military posts. 


Anabaptists and the Radical Reformation 

Perhaps the most important Protestant reinterprctation of church-state relations was 
promoted by the Anabaptists. Unlike other Protestants, these "Radical Reformers" 
rejected any state-established church and sought to create a pure church made up of only 
sincere believers. Most Anabaptists embraced a dualistic theology that highlighted the 
disjunction between the church and the world. The SCHLEITHEIM CONFESSION, an 
early Anabaptist statement of faith, declared that all people arc "in but two classes, good 
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and bad. believing and unbelieving, datkness and light, the world and those who have 
departed the world. God's temple and idols. Christ and Belial, and none can have part 
with the other." This dualism, when combined w ith a principle of nonresistanee. led roost 
Anabaptists to withdraw from all association with the government. Anabaptists neither 
sought nor accepted aid from live state. Whereas Luther and Calvin saw the two spheres 
of temporal and spiritual power as harmonious in the plan of God. the Anabaptists tended 
to see them at war with each other. MENNO SIMONS, a leader of Dutch 
ANABAPTISM. declared: "No. no. Christ Jesus and His powerful Word and the Spirit of 
God are the caretak-ers and defenders of the church, and not. forever not. the emperor, 
king, or any worldly power!" 

Menno Simons became the spokesperson for the movement after Protestant and 
Catholic magistrates had martyred most of the early Anabaptist leaders. Menno 
recognized live state as an institution established by God. but he insisted that it lay outside 
the perfection of Christ. Most Anabaptists therefore disavowed that a Christian could 
serve in civil government and refused to pass judgment in civil disputes with unbelievers. 


Contemporary Protestant Developments 

Each of the church-state positions that developed during the Reformation continues to 
provide the foundation for current Protestant ideas on this subject. Most Protestants, 
especially in the UNITED STATES, have moved away from the exclusivist fomis of 
religious establishment that emerged in the Reformation, although a few Protestant 
communities continue to advocate a closer union between church and state. 

In the seventeenth and eighteen centuries live Lutheran establishment continued 
relatively unchanged in most countries. Although church and state were separated in 
Germany in 1919. many Protestants supponed the "German Christian" movement, which 
favored a close alliance between the church and Hitler's Third Reich (see GERMAN 
CHRISTIANS). Those who opposed this attempt to establish a Nazified church formed 
the CONFESSING CHURCH movement, whose BARMEN DECLARATION 
proclaimed Jesus Christ alone as Loid of his church. After World War II most Lutheran 
nations in Europe retained some form of church establishment, although SWEDEN 
officially disestablish the Lutheian church in 2000. In America Lutherans have 
embraced the separation of church and state inherent in America's constitutional system. 

The Anglican church-state model has also remained relatively unchanged, although 
this may change in the early years of the twenty-first centuiv. The British slate takes a 
less active role in church affairs, but Parliament must still give approval to impottant 
clerical decisions and appointments. At the end of the twentieth century, there have been 
repeated calls for full disestablishment of live Church of England. Already, live English 
government funds schools across religious lines, including Anglican. Jewish. Muslim. 
Catholic. Sikh, and Adventist schools. Prince Charles, the presumptive heir to the throne 
at the turn of the twenty-first century, indicated that he would prefer to be called the 
Defender of the Faiths, rather than the Defender of the Faith. 

A diversity of views marks the contemporary state of Reformed Protestant 
understandings of church and state. Mainline Presbyterians and Congregationalists in the 
United States have been among the strongest supporters of church-state separation. Barry 
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Lynn, the executive director of AMERICANS UNITED FOR SEPARATION OF 
CHURCH AND STATE, is an ordained minister in tlw UNITED CHURCH OF 
CHRIST, a progressive denomination with Calvinistie roots. On the other hand, some 
conservative Presbyterians have become strong proponents of greater cooperation of 
church and state (see PRESBYTERIANISM). In the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, the Calvinistie Dutch theologian and prim: minister ABRAHAM KUYPER 
helped formulate the doctrine of sphere sovereignty, which declaied that society was 
made up of various institutions like church, state, and FAMILY that exercised authority 
in clearly defined social spheres. Because such structural pluralism is normative, each 
social sphere is able to safeguard society from lapsing into some form of 
authoritarianism. According to this doctrine, church and slate support each oilier in an 
attempt to promote wholesome community life. KARL BARTH, a Reformed theologian 
and important advocate of NEO-ORTHODOXY in the middle pait of tlie twentieth 
century, stressed that the state was not outside of Christ's dominion and that the church 
had an obligation to oveisce and. when necessary, criticize the state whenever 
government sought to establish itself as an absolute power. 

In America the Christian Reconstructionist movement has taken the emphasis on 
God's moral law found in the thought of John Calvin and turned it into a theological 
system advocating the reconstruction of civil society according to the dictates of Old 
Testament civil and moral law. Reconstructionists have gone so far as to advocate the 
reestablishment of the death penalty for such infractions as blasphemy or 
HOMOSEXUALITY. Christian Reconstructionism has had an impact outside of 
traditional Reformed circles, and a number of charismatic churches have adopted pan of 
the Christian Reconstructionist theology under the tubric of "Dominion Theology.” 

Modem Anabaptists have remained Hue to their view of the disjuncture between 
church and state. Many conservative Anabaptists such as the AMISH in North America 
have adopted a "comc-outer" mentality of withdrawing from all aspects of society, 
including participation in government. Ollier MENNONITES have sought to walk a finer 
line concerning the amount of paiticipation they should have in the state. Anabaptist 
theologian John Howard Yoder argued quite persuasively in Iris book. The Politics of 
Jesus, that Anabaptist principles sltould play an important role in modem society. 
Although not confusing the kingdoms of this world with the KINGDOM OF GOD. 
Yoder and similar Anabaptists like Ronald Sider of Evangelicals for Social Action have 
sought to bring the ETHICS of the Scimon of the Mount into play in the political arena. 

Although the churches of the Radical Reformation are relatively small today. 
Anabaptists' church-state views have had a great impact on the large and growing Baptist 
chureh movement. Most contemporary Baptist groups are not directly related to the 
Anabaptist movement of the Reformation, but they have histoiically embraced the 
Anabaptist emphasis on the separation of church and state. BAPTISTS of the eighteenth 
century like ISAAC BACKUS and John Leland were at the forefront for disestablishment 
in colonial America. Today, such organizations as the Baptist Joint Committee on Public 
Affairs and the BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE remain strong advocates of religious 
liberty worldwide. Nevertheless, with the rise of live CHRISTIAN RIGHT in the United 
States in the last quarter of the twentieth century, many conservative Baptists have moved 
to a more accommodationist perspective in church-state matters. Although still w ishing to 
promote religious liberty for all. groups like the SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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have sought to counter a perceived trend unsaid secularism in public life. Conservatives 
like Richard Land, the head of the Southern Baptist Ethics and Religious Liberty 
Commission, see themselves as moderate separationists who remain vigorously opposed 
to religious coercion but are unwilling to accept perceived government hostility toward 
religion. Some independent, fundamentalist Baptists have gone beyond accommodation 
and embraced pails of the Christian Reconstructionist agenda developed by conservative 
Calvinist theologians (see FUND AMENTALISM). 

Liberal Protestantism, a term that covers the 'Mainline” Protestant churches 
represented in the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES and WORLD COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES, has adopted a position that embraces a transfoimational role for the 
church in society (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM & LIBERALISM). Emphasizing 
the prophetic need for social justice, the World Council of Churches has stated that the 
church must make common cause with oppressed people around the globe, even to the 
point of supporting mass political movement* and revolution. 
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ALBERT BECK 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE 

The term “church discipline" was used among sixtecnth-ecntuiy Protestants in a variety 
of interlocking ways. Its principal meanings include proper polity and moral and social 
control exercised by the CHURCH. 

In one usage, church discipline denotes proper polity. TTtis was particularly common 
in francophone areas, where discipline and police were used nearly interchangeably to 
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convey ihe notion of proper ordering of church government. "Discipline" in this sense is 
listed as the third mart; of the true church talong with proper preaching and 
administration of tl>e sacraments! in THEODORE BEZA'S Confession, where the I_atin 
disci/dlna translates the French police: it also appears in this sense in the Discipline 
eccUiiasnque Hire church order for the French Reformed Churches). live Police tie 
I Egti.se Refonnee de Buyeux <1563). and the Police et Discipline de I’Egllse de Soint-LA 
(1563). both local church orders, as well as in the Presbyterian Church's Book of 
Discipline. 

The primary and better known meaning of church discipline, however, involves 
enforcement of Christian morality and behavior. Although church discipline in this sense 
is frequently considered a characteristic of Reformed Protestantism, communities across 
all the confessional divides in early modem Europe shared a concern about improving 
public and. in many areas, private morality. The late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries saw 
an increase in legislation intended to raise the moral standards of society. This could take 
a variety of forms, tanging from prohibitions of begging, to restrictions on WOMEN'S 
participation in public life, to shutting down brothels. Many scholars associate this 
development with the begin-nings of ABSOLUTISM, noting that it coincides with the 
growing centralization of the state and its increasing reach into people's lives. In this 
context church discipline has been seen as the tool used by the state to claim moral 
authority and exert social control over their communities, particularly in Protestant 
regions where the church was itself a branch of tlve state. Yet some of the most extreme 
views of church discipline came not from slate churches but front sectarian groups that 
self-consciously separated themselves from the state. A complete explanation of the rise 
of church discipline must therefore take into account elements unrelated to incipient 
absolutism; one particularly significant influence seems to have been economic 
uncertainty caused by the Price Revolution, which led to a growing anxiety about moral 
standards in society similar to live call to return to traditional values that arises in times of 
economic uncertainty in American history. 

Church discipline has been part of Christianity from its earliest days. The early church 
insisted on its right to oversee and enforce standards of faith and practice within live 
community. Over time this developed into the penitential system of the medieval church. 
There were two basic approaches to discipline in this period, one for the LAITY and 
secular clergy, and the other for live regular CLERGY. The laity and secular clergy were 
subject to discipline by the episcopal hierarchy, administered by parish priests through 
the sacrament of penance, episcopal courts, and live papal court: bishops also ordered 
visitations to oversee the morals of live laity and clergy in their diocese. Sanctions 
included prohibition from participating in the SACRAMENTS (minor 
excommunication), complete exclusion from the Christian community (major 
excommunication), and eventually cutting off all sacraments from a region whose ruler 
was in rebellion against papal authority (interdict). For the tegular clergy the rule of life 
under which they lived was ideally at the heart of their discipline: rt both governed then 
external behavior and ordered their inward life, creating an interior discipline that was far 
different from what was expected of secular clergy and the laity. 

Both secular and regular forms of discipline carried through in different ways into 
Protestantism. MARTIN LUTHER repudrated much of the monastic concept of 
discipline, arguing that one's inner life should be shaped by PREACHING and teaching. 
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whereas external discipline was a matter of rules and regulations rather than the Spirit. 
Luther himself tended to leave institutional matters to laymen and the civil government. 
Although some of his followers attempted to introduce disciplinary institutions, these 
were generally unsuccessful: ecclesiastical involvement in social control was seen as a 
return to "papal tyranny." and thus regulation of morals was typically left in tire hands of 
the government with limited involvement of pastors. For HULDRYCH ZWINGLI and 
the Reformed tradition, on the other hand, internal and external discipline were 
connected. Tire church had a responsibility to enforce Christian standards of behavior 
both for the sake of the sanctity of tire community and for shaping the internal life of the 
believer. Thus Zwingli and the Zurich city council establislred a marriage couit whose 
provenance included not simply betrothals, marriages, and the regulation of 
SEXUALITY, but other moral issues such as gambling, profligacy, drunkenness, 
gluttony, and sumptuary laws. The involvement of the civil government tended to 
overshadow tire church's role in discipline in Zurich and most other Zwinglian areas, 
however. Nonetlreless. one particularly important contribution to the development of 
Reformed concepts of discipline came from JOHANNES OECOLAMPADIUS in Basel. 
He attempted to establish courts in each parish composed of a group of lay elders plus the 
pastor to enforce Christian standards of behavior. Although he met w ith only limited 
success, these courts would become the prototype for disciplinary institutions in much of 
the Reformed world in live coming decades. 

Neither live Lutheran nor the Reformed approaches to social discipline were strict 
enough for some, notably many of the Anabaptists and other sectarian groups (sec 
ANABAPTISM). These groups typically rejected tlx? idea of a state church and 
condemned the lax moral and spiritual standards of the churches of their day. Instead, 
they saw themselves as an elite minority, the pure and spotless Bride of Christ. living in a 
sinful world. They insisted that the church be a voluntaristic organization, one in which 
the members chose to become a part. This led directly to their rejection of pedobaptism as 
an initiation rite into the church in favor of adult BAPTISM. Standards for entry into the 
community were strict, as were standards of conduct for the members. Discipline was 
maintained by severe sanctions against those who failed to live up to the group’s 
expectations. One Anabaptist practice that was particularly controversial was lire ban. 
also called shunning. This was akin to live medieval concept of major excommunication 
and involved complete social exclusion from live community, including prohibiting 
family numbers from speaking to the banned individual. 

Largely in response to Anabaptist criticisms of the church. MARTIN BUCER 
developed a view of church discipline drawn from the monastic union of internal and 
external discipline. Although Bucer agreed with the Anabaptists regarding the problem of 
laxity within the church, lie and the other mainstream reformers viewed the Anabaptists’ 
use of the ban and other disciplinary practices as excessively harsh. Thus Bucer’s 
approach to discipline not only emphasized enforcement of proper behavior, but also 
included a comprehensive program of Christian formation as well: as in live monasteries, 
discipline was connected to discipleship. Because Christ commanded tl>e church to make 
disciples. Bucer saw discipline as an essential mark of live true church (along with proper 
preaching and administration of live sacraments), and identified it with the power of the 
keys (Matthew 18:19-20). At its most basic level Bucer’s view of discipline involved 
religious education, both through teaching CATECHISM and in private confession. 
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which Bucer viewed as a form of counseling. In each of these there was a twofold 
emphasis on doctrinal formation and on learning how the believer slrould live in response 
to the Gospel. 

The second aspect of discipline was a "public profession of faith and obedience to the 
chinch and its ministers” on tlw part of the catechi/ed: he saw this as a re fanned 
CONFIRMATION ceremony stripped of medieval Catholic superstitions and restored to 
the purity of tire practice of the early church. The emphasis on tire promise of obedience 
to the church leads into the thud element of discipline: mutual, fraternal admonition on 
the pan of all church members, together with oversight on the part of the pastors and 
elders of the church—tire "ministers" to whom obedience was particularly promised. 
Only at this point did discipline in the sense of enfotvenrent of morality enter the picture. 
The goal of mutual admonition, and indeed discipline in general, was to get sinners to 
repent. Whenever possible, admonition was to be done privately, then with a few 
supporting witnesses, and finally with the leadership of the church, following the outline 
in Matthew 18:15-18. Only if the sinner refused to repent were ecclesiastical penalties, 
up to and including excommunication, to Ire invoked. Even if the sinner did repent, it 
might be necessary to demand proof of that repentance by having the penitent perform 
some act of public penance, such as abstaining from the LORD'S SUPPER for a time, 
fasting, and so forth. If this was refused it was to be taken as a sign that the repentance 
was not genuine, and the process outlined in Matthew 18 was to continue. These ideas led 
Bucer to propose a number of disciplinary institutions in Strasbourg, although opposition 
from the magistrate prevented them from being implemented for the most part. 

IXrspite the failure to fully implement them in Strasbourg. Bucer’s ideas on polity and 
the responsibilities of church officers had a profound effect on JOHN CALVIN'S 
ecclesiology. Although Calvin never listed discipline as a mark of the church, he clearly 
saw it as an essential element of the church’s ministry: his insistence on the church's 
right to excommunicate tire unrepentant resulted in his exile from Geneva in 1538. On his 
return to the city, he devoted quite a bit of time and attention to the CONSISTORY, the 
moral and religious court of Geneva. This was the most important institution Calvin 
created and became a model for disciplinary institutions wherever Calvinist churches 
were established. The Genevan consistory was headed by First Syndic of the city and was 
composed of the pastors plus a group of lay elders chosen from the city councils. Initially 
its wort: focused on religious belief and practice and was primarily aimed at teaching the 
people how to act as Protestants. This included not only tire elimination of prayers for the 
dead, tire Are Maria, and other Catholic practices, but also condemned the use of magic 
and charms, failure to attend or participation in amusements during Sunday services, and 
other religious crimes and misdemeanors. The consistory also handled other sorts of 
cases that generally did not involve criminal charges. Particularly common were quarrels 
that had become public enough to cause a scandal, including wives nagging husbands 
(and occasionally vice versa), husbands beating their wives excessively (and occasionally 
vice versa|. elder abuse, brawling, loud arguments among neighbors, and the like. Next 
came various types of marital or sexual irregularities. Tl>e most common of these cases 
involved determining whether a promise of marriage had been made and enforcement of 
such promises: the category also included less frequently fornication, adultery, and the 
like. The consistory also dealt with other moral issues, such as public drunkenness and 
gambling. 
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The principal goal of church discipline in Geneva as; in the rest of the Rcfomied world 
was to encourage the sinner to icpent and 10 sin no more. Because niosi problems of 
mistaken belief or religious practice could be solved by better religious education, the 
most common “sanction" in these cases was an admonition to (tear more sermons. For 
moral ai»d social lapses, penalties were aimed more at the person’s ego: a severe scolding 
in most cases, followed in more serious cases by a public confession of sin at the main 
chureh service on Sunday. Such public confessions not only shamed the sinner, thereby 
discouraging live person from repeating the behavior, but also provided a warning against 
those who might be tempted to similar sins. Particularly serious issues could be sent to 
the civil magistrate for fuither action. Finally those who refused to acknowledge their 
faults tor to recognize the authority of tl>e consistory) could be excommunicated, that is. 
banned from participating in the sacraments, both live Lord's Supper and baptism. This 
could have serious social consequences, given the importance of godparentage in 
establishing ties between families in the period. 

The Genevan consistory was tire First successful attempt to establish church discipline 
in the Protestant REFORMATION. It changed in profound ways tire moral climate in 
Geneva, as evidenced by the vast reduction in tire rate of illegitimacy as well as by the 
testimony of visitors to the city. Because of these results, the consistory had many 
imitators: wherever CALVINISM spread, the consistory generally followed. These 
consistories proved remarkably effective in promoting an austere lifestyle characterized 
by strict morality, rejection of superstition, and obedience to the civil magistrate within 
the boundaries of God's Law and of conscience, all of which were typical elements of 
Calvinist piety. They were thus instrumental in promoting "puritanical" approaches to 
morality and social life and were critical to the propagation of Calvinist ideologies (see 
PURITANISM). At the same lime, then success also made them very attractive to 
Protestant governments as an effective tool of social control. Consistories and 
governments worked closely together, and frequently the consistory would include local 
magistrates and members of town councils. In Roman Catholic territories w ith Calvinist 
minorities, however, consistories functioned independently of the government to 
whatever extent was necessary or possible. Where the magistrate suppoited the church, 
chureh discipline supported the magistrate: where the magistrate opposed the chureh. 
church discipline reinforced the boundaries of the elect community in opposition to the 
magistrate. Calvinist churehes typically called for obedience to the powers that be 
whenever possible, but they insisted on obedience to God above all—even if this should 
mean civil disobedience or outright rebellion. In Calvinist churches ecclesiastical 
discipline thus not only served the religious functions of helping believers grow in 
godliness and restraining the wicked, but also bad important political implications by 
defining the elect community and its relationship to the civil powers. 

See also Church and State. Overview 
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CHURCHES OF CHRIST, 
NONINSTRUMENTAL 


The Churches of Cluisi. Noninstrumental are a group of churches within the Slone- 
Campbell Movement (CHURCHES OF CHRIST and DISCIPLES OF CHRIST*. These 
churches emphasize a reliance on lire New Testament for POLITY and practice. This 
effort to focus on the New Testament is often understood as a return to the original form 
of practice in lire earliest church and thus implicitly is a rejection of practices that 
developed in the medieval and REFORMATION periods. Thus the churches embrace a 
"restorationist" ideology, and the movement is often called the “Restoration Movement." 
Theie is no central denominational structure for this fellowship, a strong emphasis on 
congregational autonomy is dominant, although certain standards of faith and practice are 
maintained through informal mechanisms. 


History 

The nine tee nth-century movement for restoring the New Testament church, which had 
significant leadership from Alexander Campbell tsee CAMPBELL FAMILY* and 
BARTON W. STONE, originated primarily as a reformation movement within 
Presbyterian churches (see PRESBYTERIANISM*. This movement, often called the 
Disciples of Christ, generally named individual churches culver a "church of Christ" or a 
"Christian church." These churches emphasized a rejection of creeds, a reliance on the 
New Testament alone for matters of faith and practice, and a call for Christian unity 
around a return to the original practices of the church. 

After the American CIVIL WAR. live movement began to fracture over ecclesiologie 
and sociologic issues. The specific ecclesiologie issues involved cooperative societies 
(primarily missionary societies* and instmmental music in WORSHIP. Missionary 
societies, in which multiple congregations banded togetlwr to support missionary effoits. 
were viewed by some as an innovation that could not be suppoited by the New Testament 
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practice and furthermore ihal violated the priority of congregational autonomy. 
Instrumental music was seen as an innovation not supported by New Testament practice. 

The concern about the introduction of "innovations" in tire life of the church 
culminated in the Sand Creek Declaration in 1889. which slated that nothing be 
introduced into the practice of the church that was not based on a cleat “thus saith the 
Lord” statement from Scripture. Thus tire conservative wing of the movement 
increasingly adopted a restrictive hermeneutical approach to silence of the Scripture: 
silence on a matter is taken to he a ban on such practices. 

In addition to the ecclesiologie concerns, sociologic differences resulting from the 
Civil War aggravated a deepening schism in the movement. Tire churches in the South 
were often poor and developed a simple perspective to church life, one that viewed the 
introduction of organs and missionary societies as evidence of a departure from the 
original emphasis of tire movement. The concerns of the conservative wing of tire 
Disciples were originally voiced by Benjamin Franklin in his popular journal the 
American Christian Review, and by David Lipscomb in his journal the Gospel Advocate. 
which continues to this day. These views were countered by the Christian Standard. 
founded by Isaac Errett. which took a decidedly progressive stand. Thus these competing 
journals tended to develop significantly different perspectives on a number of theological 
and practical issues. By tire end of tire nineteenth century, the tensions between various 
factions in the movement had led to a de facto split. In 1906. those churches that rejected 
organs and missionaiy societies consented to he listed separately in tire US. census, thus 
explicitly recognizing tire split. Those churches that rejected instruments in worship and 
societies called themselves simply "Churches of Christ." often with a small “c” in 
"churches" to indicate their rejection of denominational status. 

The Churches of Christ (a cappella) grew rapidly duiing tire first part of tire twentieth 
century and rapidly established congregations not only in the South, hut also in the West 
and Midwest. (Tire body tends to be weakly represented in the Northeast. I The Churches 
of Christ established a number of colleges, which have become centers of support for the 
movement. The Churches of Christ also began to develop strong African-American 
congregations, especially as a result of tire evangelistic efforts of Marshall Keehlc and 
G.P.Bowser. These blaek churches have developed their own strong subculture, often 
noted for their powerful evangelists. 

The Churches of Christ have suffered internal divisions over certain issues that create 
tension within the body of churches. A minor division occurred in the early twentieth 
century over the issue of piemillenni alisnr. A popular preacher named Foy Wallace. Jr. 
actively opposed premillennial interpretations of the Scripture, and “mainstream" 
Churches of Christ today oppose such interpretations, however, a rather distinct suhgioup 
of Churches of Christ were and remain "premillennial" Churches of Christ. There arc 
other subgroups within the movement: some churches resist SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
others resist any cooperation, others believe in single cups for communion. These 
subgroups tend to communicate among themselves and resist the main tendencies in the 
Churches of Christ. 

The latter part of lire twentieth century saw a new emphasis within the Churches of 
Christ that came to be called the “Crossroads movement." This new group emphasized 
foitnal “discipleship" of members by elders, with strong control of individuals by the 
elders, and a very intrusive pattern of EVANGELISM. This unique group of churches 
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was dubbed ihe '‘Boston Church of Christ'’ because of the dominant role tire church in 
Boston played, a controlling role that violated live central ethos of congregational 
autonomy of the movement. This new group, which now calls itself the ‘ International 
Churches of Christ." is shunned by the mainstream Churches of Christ and is not now 
considered pan of the main movement. 


Polity 

Churches of Christ emphasize a strict pattern of congregational autonomy. There is no 
denominational structure, and there ate no official conventions or formal conferences to 
coordinate activities. The local church's leadership ideally rests with lay elders, of whom 
there is always a plurality, and deacons, who are also a plurality. Most churches have 
elders appointed permanently, although son*- have regular elections. Most congregations 
have paid ministers who are selected by the local congregations and are always subject to 
the oversight of the local eldership. In most cases the elders are responsible for the hiring 
of ministers and key financial matters, although some congregations delegate these issues 
to the deacons or to a vote of the entire congregation. The paid ministry is increasingly 
well-educated, many at graduate SEMINARIES, although formal ordination is not widely 
practiced and carries no special status. Increasingly, congregations have a variety of paid 
ministries: youth, education, and worship ministers arc commonly found in addition to 
the senior or preaching minister. Churches of Christ never use the title "Reverend" and 
rarely call their ministers "Pastor." reserving that title for their elders. Most paid 
ministers are called "Minister" or "Evangelist." In most Churches of Christ. WOMEN 
cannot serve as ministers, elders, or deacons, although a few churches allow women to 
sene as deacons or on committees with significant ministerial responsibility. 

The strict congregational polity generally means that missionary activity and other 
parachurch activities (such as retirement homes and sometimes preaching schools) are 
sponsored under live leadership of a single congregation and subject to oversight by elders 
of that congregation. Under that sponsorship, financial support might he solicited from 
members of other congregations, although rarely from other congregations as such. 


Practices 

Several distinctive practices are consistently found in Churches of Christ. All Churches 
of Christ practice adult immersion BAPTISM and do not accept sprinkling or infant 
baptism as valid. Baptism is available to anyone on a simple statement of repentance and 
a declaration of faith in Jesus. Rebaptism by immersion of those baptized as infants is 
common. Local membership in churches is open to all immersed believers, and 
membership is automatically accorded to a person who is immersed. Most churches have 
baptisteries in their church buildings, and frequently baptisms are done at the close of 
worship services following an open invitation to respond to the Gospel. 

All Churches of Christ celebrate the LORD S SUPPER each Sunday. The Lord's 
Supper is usually open to any who want to participate w ithout proof of membership or 
even baptism, although baptism is usually expected of participants. The Lord's Supper is 
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usually administered by ciders and deacons, although often any hapti/ed believer can 
officiate. Most congregations use individual cups and waters, although a few believe that 
only a single cup is authorized by Scripture. 

Worship services in the Churches of Christ are a cappella. without any musical 
instruments. Congregational singing is usually a significant part of the worship services. 
The a cappella emphasis has resulted in extensive use of musical parts and harmonies in 
hymns and songs. Many congregations follow a fairly fixed pattern of worship, although 
this is not universal. In the vast majority of Churches of Christ, women do not participate 
in leadership or speaking roles, although this is changing in a few congregations. 


Beliefs 

In general, the Churches of Christ are organized around issues of practice, not 
THEOLOGY. Tlie overriding concern is to replicate within the life of the church the 
worship, structure, and community as believed to have been practiced in the early church. 
As a result, the New Testament serves as a blueprint for practice and beliefs: in 
particular, the Book of Acts serves as an important model for church patterns and 
behavior. No creeds or confessions arc accorded any value within the individual 
churches, these being seen as later developments of the church. Moreover, creeds and 
confessions are viewed as potentially divisive. Theoretically at least, members of the 
Churches of Christ are free to develop theological beliefs as long as these beliefs arc 
supported by Scripture. Thus one can find persons within the individual churches who 
hold to significantly divergent beliefs, as long as these are opinions or conclusions 
derived from Scripture and do not violate an express statement found in Scripture. 
Historically, for instance, the Churches of Christ have used orthodox language to speak 
of the Trinity, but a minority has held reservations about this concept because it is not 
expressly addressed in the New Testament. Barton Stone, one of the earliest leaders of 
the movement, was skeptical of the concept of the Trinity because it was not used in 
Scripture. There is a strong undercurrent of rationalism w ithin the belief structure of live 
churches and little interest in the effects of emotion on CONVERSION or practice. 

One can say that the prevailing approach within the Churches of Christ is Amtinian. In 
general, the churches believe that all people can respond to live Gospel by belief and 
baptism. There is broad skepticism about PREDESTINATION and of the role of the 
Holy Spirit in leading individuals to accept the Gospel. SALVATION in the Churches of 
Christ is inextricably tied to baptism, which is linked directly to the confession of Jesus 
as the Christ. The act of CONVERSION is thus defined as a process that includes belief 
in Jesus Christ, public confession of this belief, repentance, and baptism. All of these 
aspects are considered pans of a single act of conversion, and efforts to distinguish the 
point at which salvation occurs in this process arc rejected. Few accept any idea of the 
impossibility of apostasy; just as an individual can come to believe, lie or she can fall 
away from belief or from salvation. The role of the local chureh in sustaining an 
individual's belief is important. Tl»e importance of baptism and church involvement 
could be seen as emphasizing a form of ‘"works" righteousness, but this is firmly rejected 
by the churches. Instead, salvation is viewed as a gift of GRACE, but it is received when 
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one believes and demonstrates ihai by confession, repentance, baptism, and subsequent 
involvement in the local chuich. 

Them is no official recognition of CLERGY in the Churches of Christ. In concept, 
every believer is a "priest” and has equal access to God through prayer and communion. 
This rejection of clergy as having a special status means that local churches often have 
significant involvement by members in the worship services. Members often lead 
singing, lead prayers, officiate and serve at the Lord's Supper, and even pieach and 
conduct baptisms. This broad participation in the congregational worship is usually 
restricted to male members, however: women generally do not have leadership roles in 
the worship service based on the passages in the New Testament stating that women 
should keep silent in live assembly. But there is usually a distinction between the formal 
worship assembly and oilier meetings of the church, where women are allowed 
significant, albeit informal, roles. 


Connective Ties in the Fellowship 

While the Churches of Christ have no formal denominational structure, a fairly well- 
established system of connections ties the local congregations together and provides a 
remarkable consistency across the movement. The formative mechanisms for these 
linkages were magazines and journals, and these still remain influential. However, the 
role of colleges supported by members of the Churches of Christ has superseded tlie 
importance of the journals and now provides the primary mechanism for connectivity. 

In the early stages of the movement, journals such as the Gospel Advocate helped 
develop and accentuate the Churches of Christ's attitudes and beliefs, often in distinction 
from other segments of the StoneCampbcll Movement. In fact, the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries could probably be seen as a period of competing journals that 
shaped emerging groups within the Restoration Movement. Other journals and 
magazines, including The Finn Foundation, were also very intluential. especially in the 
early part of the twentieth century. Various smaller journals, often espousing divergent 
editorial stances within live movement, continue to be published, but these have less 
significance than previously. The Christian Chronicle, a newspaper published by 
Oklahoma Christian University, has a wide distribution and presents news about the 
Churches of Christ. 

A number of directories of the Churches of Christ have been published, most notably 
ChunTies of Christ in the United Suites, compiled by Mac Ly nn. These listings are often 
a way of determining whether a church is considered part of the Churches of Christ <a 
cappella) or lies outside this circle of churches (c.g.. an instrumental Church of Christ). 
Many of these listings provide information about subgroupings within the churches le.g.. 
one cup or premillenial). 

Colleges and universities in the Churches of Christ undoubtedly provide the major 
source of linkages between congregations today, both through their education of 
members and ministers and through lectureships. A high pereentage of members of the 
Churches of Christ send their college students to colleges affiliated with the body. Most 
of these colleges strongly emphasize the practices and beliefs of the movement: many 
require that all faculty members belong to the Churches of Christ. The primary colleges 
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reiving ihe movement aie Abilene Christum University, David Lipscomb University. 
Freed Haidcmann University. Harding University, and Pepperdine University. There are. 
however, a number of additional colleges that arc clearly affiliated with the Churches of 
Christ. Some of the colleges, such as Abilene Christian University and Pepperdine 
University, host lectureships wherein members from churches across the country come to 
listen to preachers, attend workshops, and worship, thus providing a strong sense of 
cohesiveness to the churches. 

See also Arminianism. Higher Education: Restocationism. Music: Millenarians & 
Millcnialists. Publishing. Media. Christian Colleges 
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MARK A MATSON 


CHURCH LAW 

Church law comprises the constitution, discipline, requirements, legislative, 
administrative and judicial structure and procedures, governing membership and officers, 
acquisition and administration of finance and propeity in. and the external as well as 
internal relationships of any Christian community. It varies in scope, form, and style 
according to each community’s understanding of God and of human relations with God. 
and each community's size and self-definition. 

Protestant church law generally differs from Roman Catholic Church law in the degree 
and character of AUTHORITY claimed for the church as an institution. The statutory 
style also differs from ancient Eastern and Latin legislation in most Protestant churches, 
although the form of canons survives in the Anglican Communion, which also 
traditionally appeals to patristic precedent in its legal thought. However, all churches arc 
obliged by live realities of experience to legislate on the same issues, however much the 
respective laws may vaiy. These issues also overlap; for example, questions about 
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membership are distinct from, but inevitably overlap with, rules about church officials, 
and ecumenical policy affects and is affected by both of those areas. 

The basic issue in all church law is the definition of DOCTRINE: What do we teach, 
and on what authority? (The second part of the question is also inherent in the first). At 
one extreme are the few communities that insist that they have no stated doctrine at all. 
Some Protestant churches i Lutheran. Anglican, some Reformed, some Methodist) agree 
that the cieedal decisions of the early councils (Nicaea. Constantinople. Chalcedon) are 
still binding on live modern church, and that REFORMATION decisions (confessions, 
catechisms, ankles) are similarly normative, whereas other Protestant denominations 
claim that only the BIBLE has claim to allegiance. (The confessional churches may 
observe that the definition of the Biblical canon is itself a tacit acceptance of the early 
church's informal process of decision, or an acceptance of Reformation decisions, or of a 
late Reformation reversion to the rabbinic decisions of 70 A.D.). Also diverse are the 
effective statuses given to the admitted standards: binding on all teaching programs and 
their contents, or normative of the character of those programs, or "articles of peace" 
(i.e.. not to be disowned or opposedi. or "landmark documents’'; live last may mean that 
the past decrees mark vital and lasting decisions (like the admission of the Gentiles) or 
fascinating and venerable iirelevancies. Equally variable, among churches and in all 
churehcs through time, is the important legal distinction between what must he policed 
and enforced and AD1APHORA. the things that can he tacitly tolerated. 

Church law reflects differing Protestant ccclcsiologks. that is. differing 
understandings of the church: if the church is the Body of Christ, and essentially one. 
may or must it have a single governmental system, or arc the different gatherings of 
Christians to be autonomous (not. that, literally ulf- governing, but discerning and 
apply ing the will of Christ through more local instruments? In the Reformation period 
Protestant churches were national churches or separatist congregations, whose 
interdependency, even if adjudged to be divinely mandated, was voluntary and 
nonbinding. This range of eccksiologies and structures survives to the present day (see 
ECCLESIOLOGY). Each church has its appropriate constitution, from the national 
establishment to the COVENANT of a Congregational or Baptist congregation. 
Protestant churches have developed international jurisdictions, although in most eases 
"third world" provinces, dioceses, presbyteries, or conferences have been granted 
autonomy. International denominational bodies have become consultative and not 
legislative. Ecumenical bodies, international, national, or regional, are likewise 
consultative—but the growth of ECUMENISM has obliged churches to examine their 
membership and ministerial criteria. If BAPTISM ai»d ordination are valid in one church, 
on what terms may or must those baptisms and ordinations be acceptable in another? 

Who is a member of a particular church, or of the Church Catholic (the Christian body 
as a whole)? Nearly every Protestant church prescribes BAPTISM (and its matter and 
fotm). its ministers, and its conditions: for children of families professing (practicing?) 
Christianity, or on personal profession. Most churches forbid rebaptism. Continuation is 
more disputed, as to its necessity, ministers (bishops? episeopally ordained clergy?), its 
terms, and its nature and content (imposition of hands? public affirmation?), and 
repeatability. Churches also legislate on transfer of membership, on continuing duties of 
members and the resultant criteria for continued good standing, on discipline of members. 
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on the offenses and penalties, on excommunication or the ban <ot the Amish Meidung. or 
shunning), and the conditions and procedures for restoration. 

Churches legislate on WORSHIP, whether or not they admit it. Legislation may he 
informal (local preference, custom, historic tradition, recorded or remembered—these 
concepts are logically distinct, but in application readily confused), or by statute 
(especially in reference to SACRAMENTS), or by recommendation, especially through 
approved service books and hymnals. Hans Dombois has argued that the essence of 
worship (PREACHING, sacraments) creates a distinctively Christian concept of law as 
an instiument of the outworking of grace, so that the church glows as image of the 
Trinity. 

Each church law system, in growing, must seek its priorities of purpose, the glory of 
God by means of the purity of the church, its apostolic effectiveness, the stewardship of 
the Gospel, the restraint of power, healing, and the CHARITY that may make the Church 
a means of SANCTIFICATION. 
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DAVID TRIPP 


CHURCH MISSION SOCIETY; 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


The Church Mission Society, or Church Missionary Society (CMS), is a voluntary 
mission movement within the worldwide Anglican Communion. It consists of loosely 
networked sister organizations in ENGLAND. AUSTRALIA. NEW ZEALAND. 
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IRELAND, ihe Czech Republic. and ihc UNITED STATES. Other minion agencies 
closely affiliated w ith CMS. and whose origins ate tied to the work of CMS missionaries, 
include the Mid-Africa Ministry, the Mar Thoma Evangelistic Association, and the 
Church of Nigeria Missionary Society. 

CMS was founded in Britain in 1799 during the Evangelical revival that had arisen 
under the influence of early English PURITANISM and the Methodist movement of 
JOHN and CHARLES WESLEY. Among the key figures who started Tire Society for 
Missions to Africa and the East (the anginal name) were John Venn. WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE. CHARLES SIMEON, and Other members of an Evangelical group 
loyal to the CHURCH OF ENGLAND known as the CLAPHAM SECT. Societies 
outside England were founded as the missionary movement expanded: Australia 11825k 
New Zealand 11892k Ireland 11976k United States (1998i. Czech Republic |2001). 

The ministiy of CMS missionaries contiibuted to the rapid expansion of the Anglican 
Communion into many parts of AFRICA and Asia, mostly in tandem with the growth of 
the British Empire tluoughout the 1800s. Tire first missionaries of CMS-Britain were 
German Lutherans sent to SIERRA LEONE in 1804. Henry and William Williams. CMS 
missionaries to New Zealand, were pioneers in bringing the gospel to the Maoris. Under 
the leadership of Henry Venn (clerical secretary. 1841 -1872) CMS adopted the ThrecSelf 
Principle for church planting whereby missionaries sought to raise up self-promoting, 
self-governing, and self-supporting indigenous churches. The application of this principle 
resulted in the consecration of SAMUEL AJAYICROWTHER as Africa's first Anglican 
bishop in 1864. The work of CMS greatly increased as a result of the East African 
Revival of the 1930s. CMS missionaries also played a supporting role alongside Bishop 
V.S.AZ.AR1.AH in the foundation of the united CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA in 1947. 

In the modern era CMS affiliate organizations support more than 500 mission 
personnel in Africa. Asia. LATIN AMERICA, the Middle East, and Eastern Europe, as 
well as scores of non-Western missionaries located in Britain and North America. 
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CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST 


See Christian Science 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Roots 

The toots of (he Church of England go back to the time of the first Chiistian presence 
during the Roman Empire. Reestablishment took place from 597 onward under 
Augustine, fust archbishop of Canterbury, which gradually brought about an English 
Church under papal authority but often independent in mind. Tire break w ith Rome under 
HENRY VIII in 1534 and consolidated under his successors resulted in a church that kept 
much of the old diocesan structure and liturgical features but whose THEOLOGY 
combined elements of European Reformed thinking. By the following century it could no 
longer contain all Protestants within its wide bounds, but it remained '‘established'' w ith 
the monarch as "Supreme Governor" li.e.. leading lay figure). Subsequent centuries 
brought the break with METHODISM, the Evangelical, and High Church movements. 
The twentieth century saw it gaining almost total self-government, with new liturgical 
texts and benefiting from ecumenical convergence, while at the same time retaining a 
position to challenge prime ministers on social issues in an age of increasing secularism. 

British bishops attended the Synod of Arles, which the Emperor Constantine 
summoned in 314. and archaeological evidence points to the survival of a native British 
(Celtic) Christian presence as the pagan Anglo-Saxon invaders pressed westward in the 
following centuries. Knowledge of this situation prompted Pope Gregory the Great's 
mission in 5% to rebuild tlie English Church, with an archicpiscopal seat at London, a 
task that lie entrusted to Augustine, who was the piiot of St. Andrew's Abbey in Rome. 
On arrival a year later he could get no fuither than CANTERBURY, capital of the East 
Saxons, whose pagan King Ethelbert was mairied to a Frankish Christian princess. 
Bertha. The success of his mission can be shown in Ethelbeit's conversion to 
Christianity, and live way he established other episcopal sees, including at York, as well 
as slow ly gaining tike confidence of the bishops and leaders of the British Church, spread 
through the various kingdoms. However, tliere were significant differences that persisted, 
notably over how to calculate Easter, the cause of considerable confusion. A SYNOD 
was called at Whitby in 664 that, although not as immediately definitive as it has been 
represented by the Venerable Bede <ca. 673-735) in his History of the English Church. 
judged in favor of the Roman method, which eventually won the day. York was made 
into a separate archbishopric in 735. w ith Canterbury remaining the senior. 
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By (he time Duke William of Nomiandy ("The Conqueror") defeated King Harold at 
the Battle of Hastings in 1066. ENGLAND was a kingdom that had been united against 
the Viking invasions of the pieceding centuries: and the archbishop of Canterbury 
William brought with him. Lanfranc. a learned Benedictine monk, had to take care with 
the native saints in the liturgical calendars. Church and state came into direct conflict 
when Henry II had his chancellor. Hiomas i Becket. made archbishop of Canterbury, 
hoping to control a church that was show ing marked signs of independence: Henry had 
him murdered in his cathedral on December 29. 1170. Bishops were taking on 
governmental roles in advising the monarch: this found expression in their presence in 
the House of Lords as "Lords Spiritual.'' which continues to this day. Liturgical practice 
which although loyal to Rome included its own traditions, gave rise to tl>e Saturn Use. 
which from tire thirteenth century onward gradually made the Salisbury LITURGY more 
or less standard throughout England. However, the impressive edifice of the medieval 
church could not conceal real tensions under tire surface. John Wycliffe. who died in 
1384. is often seen as a hartringer of tire REFORMATION. He wanted the BIBLE 
available in the English tongue: he questioned tire theology of cucharistic 
transubstantiation proclaimed in Rome by the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215. and his 
writings influenced the Bohemian reformer Jan Hus. Perhaps the greatest reforming 
teacher on the eve of tire Reformation was John Colet. who studied in Paris and Italy, and 
who gave a series of lectures on the Pauline Epistles about 1497 onward hack in Oxford. 
He inveighed against the worldliness of the church, calling it back to the simplicity and 
discipline of the primitive church. 


Reformation 

When Henry VIII canre to the English throne in 1509 he was already married by papal 
dispensation to Catherine of Aragon because sire had previously been married to Henry’s 
older brother, who had died. Henry’s initial response to the ideas of the European 
Reformation coming to England was a show of loyalty to Rome, asserting the verity of 
the seven SACRAMENTS in a theological treatise drafted by others for which Pope Leo 
X gave him the title "Defender of the Faith." Henry soon realized, however, that to 
ensure a male heir he would need to find anotlter wife, and he was already in love with 
Anne Boleyn. There was little enthusiasm on tire part of Pope Clement VII to grant a 
DIVORCE. Henry's hand was strengthened when Ire was able to secure the appointment 
of THOMAS CRANMER as archbishop of Canterbury in 1533. and the following year 
he married Anne in secret. During this time Henry had been passing measures in 
Parliament undermining papal authority, so that when the Act of Supremacy was passed 
in 1534. declaring him head of tire Church of England, tire break was finally made with 
Rome, with the concurrence of the Convocations of Canterbury and York, representative 
bodies of the BISHOPS and CLERGY of the two Provinces that had met for synodical 
purposes since the thirteenth century. 

Henry had considerable support for reforming tire church beyond the administrative 
and financial. Convocation was now under the control of the king and the monasteries 
and religious houses had been dissolved, amply filling the coffers of the king, and his 
courtiers. He walked a careful tightrope, allowing the avowedly Protestant THOMAS 
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CROMWELL, adviser in ecclesiastical affairs and main link with Parliament, to advance 
the cause by issuing injunctions in I S3 6 and 1538 that in every parish church there 
should he a copy of live Great Bible, the translation by MILES COVERDALE. We have 
to wait, however, until the reign of Edward VI. Henty's only surviving son by Jane 
Seymour, his third wife, before the Church of England took a decisive theological and 
liturgical move away from the Catholicism in which Henry had left it. Edward, whose 
mother had died giving birth to him. came to tire throne at the age of ten in 1547. He was 
surrounded by Protestant advisers, including a cooperative archbishop. Thomas Cranmer. 
who was wellread in European Reformed theology. 

The first move came in 1548 with a form of corporate confession and distribution of 
communion—in both kinds—that was to be insetted into the Latin mass. This proved a 
preliminary to the Book of Common Prayer that appeared in the following year. A literary 
masterpiece reputed to be largely the work of Cranmer himself, it was by Reformed 
standards a conservative service-book. The eucharist (see LORD'S SUPPER) is still 
celebrated with the priest facing east at lire ALTAR and many liturgical VESTMENTS 
are retained; tire shape of the liturgy remains that of tire mass, although much of the 
language of sacrifice has been abolished, and the departed are commemorated but no 
longer explicitly prayed for; and where the priest once elaborately offered the bread and 
w ine at the altar, the people are now expected to make their offering of money. MARTIN 
BUCER. the Strasbourg reformer who at Crannrer's invitation took refuge in England 
and became a professor at Cambridge, made a detailed critique of the 1549 Prayer Book, 
much of which was incorporated into tlve Second Prayer Book, in 1552. Where tire 1549 
texts are altered, they are simplified; only the surplice is to be worn, the table is to be set 
lengthwise in the chancel when it is required for Holy Communion, and the eucharistic 
prayer is now split up into different parts, the people receiving the elements immediately 
after the institution narrative, which, however, is still pan of a prayer, unlike the liturgies 
of JOHN CALVIN and MARTIN l.LTHER. Morning and Evening Prayer begin with a 
lengthy penitential rite, and the few remaining signings with the cross were reduced to 
one at BAPTISM. To accompany this still elaborate (by Reformation standards) liturgical 
project, forty-two ‘‘Articles of Religion." largely the work of Cranmer. were issued in the 
following year, which contain distinct signs of circumspection: for example. Article 28 
on the eucharist condemns TRANSUBSTANHATION but manages to come up with a 
formula that could embrace both a doctrine of the real presence and of a 
spiritual/memorial presence. 

Cranmer's work in the short term was not to last. Edward died and Mary Tudor. 
Catherine of Aragon’s daughter and a Catholic, came to the throne in 1553 and reigned 
until her death in 1558. During that time. England officially returned to the Catholic fold 
and lire leading reformers were either burned (like Cranmer) or they tied (like JOHN 
JEWEL to Frankfurt. Strasbourg, and finally Zurich). On tl»e accession of ELIZABETH 
1. Anne Boleyn's daughter, in 1558. the Reformation position was reasserted, but with 
slight nuances. No longer “Head" of the church. Elizabeth was "Supreme Governor." and 
although 1552 was the basis of tire Elizabethan Prayer Book, tire re were small significant 
changes that indicated a less Reformed position, including like words of distribution of 
communion. The (now) THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, a moderate revision of the “Forty- 
Two." were issued in 1563. Theologians such as Jewel, bishop of Salisbury and author of 
ihe A/HAogy of ihe Church of England 11562). and RICHARD HOOKER, parish priest 
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and author of I ho litws of Ecclesiastical Polity (in eight books, published in 1593. 1597. 
and the last three posthumously in IMS and 1661) defended the Church of England 
against her erities. Jewel countered the claims of Roman Catholics, a continuing political 
threat for much of the reign, whereas Hooker answered tire rising tide of PURITANISM, 
which wanted a Genevan form of service and Presbyterian form of church government, 
although there were Puritans, like the popular preacher and writer. WILLIAM PERKINS, 
who found ways of staying within the national church. 

When Elizabeth died in 1603 she was succeeded by James VI of Scotland. Anxious to 
promote further the notion of tire divine right of kings, episcopacy and monarchy were 
for him closely tied together, although his efforts to secure an cpiscopally ordered 
Scottish Church were unsuccessful. However, in the face of pressure from all sides. 
Presbyterian and Puritan included, he instigated a new translation of the Bible, which 
would replace both those of Coverdale and WILLIAM TYNDALE. as well as the 
versions of live GENEVA BIBLE in common use through Elizabeth’s reign. Begun in 
1607 it was completed in 1611. once again, careful nuancing can be detected, for 
example in the use of “Church” instead of “Congregation” and "Baptism" instead of 
"Washing.” Among tl»ose who worked on the Old Testament was LANCELOT 
ANDREWES. who as dean of Westminster prepared James for his coronation, and who 
as bishop successively of Chichester. Ely. and Winchester was one of the foremost 
preachers and theologians of the reign. Among the other luminaries of this time were 
JOHN DONNE, dean of St. Paul's Cathedral, and GEORGE HERBERT, country parish 
priest, both of them famous poets. 

James, once referred to as “the wisest fool in Christendom.” was succeeded in 1626 by 
his son. Charles I. He tried to impose a Prayer Book on the Scottish Church in 1637. 
which led to riots and—aided and abetted by his dishonest handling of the English 
Parliament—CIVIL WAR: Ire was executed in 1649. Unlike his father, whose theological 
position was moderate Calvinist. Charles held a more Arminian position (sec 
ARMINIANISM). not unlike that of Andtewes. but ag-gressrvely expressed, and 
imposed on the church by his archbishop of Canterbury. WILLIAM LAUD, who was 
executed as a result of calls from Parliament in 1645. That year saw tire abolition of 
episcopacy in England, the imposition of tire Westminster Directory (forms of worship) 
and Confession of Faith, with OLIVER CROMWELL eventually made "Lord Protector” 
in 1653. The Church of England was now officially an amalgam of 
PRESBYTERIANISM and CONGREGATIONALISM, clerics associated with the 
monarchy and the Player Book (c.g.. John Cosin) lived in exile, mainly in FRANCE, or 
else they remained at home, in an internal exile <e.g.. JEREMY TAYLOR) or survived in 
relative quiet (e g.. Simon Patrick). 


Restoration 

Charles IPs return in 1660 heralded a new era. Many popular aspects of community life 
that had been outlawed under the Commonwealth were back. like HOLIDAYS and 
SPORTS, as well as joyful Music in church. The Prayer Book of 1662 included the 
introduction of such terms as “the prayer of consecration” in the eucharist and a stronger 
indication that episcopacy was a separate order from the presbyterate. There were 
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attempts 10 nuke the Restoration Church inclusive: some were successful, such as the 
appointment of the Presbyterian John Reynolds as bishop of Norwich, others less so; the 
Puritan leader RICHARD BAXTER was offered the bishopric of Worcester hut instead 
refused to "conform" and spent the rest of his years as a freelance preacher and writer. 

The Restoration brought with it a renewed enthusiasm for Prayer Book services. 
Cathedrals and collegiate churches staitcd having choirs again and liturgical vesture 
returned. Taylor and Patrick wrote devotional manuals, with a strong theological and 
moral bent, on live importance of regular Communion. Samuel Crossman wrote poems 
among which numbered "My song is love unknown." which was to become a popular 
hymn in the twentieth century. Among those who captured the mood of the era was 
JOHN T1LI.OTSON. like Reynolds an ex-Presbyterian, whose PREACHING combined 
the biblical basis of the Puritans with a practical application that took the heat out of 
recent unhappy religious controversies. Returning exiles from France such as John Cosin 
had to face the question of mutual cucharistic hospitality with the French Reformed 
Church: he brought with him two Channel Islanders. Jean Dutel who us dean of Windsor 
translated the Prayer Book into French, and Daniel Brevint whose tieatise on cucharistic 
theology (1673) was to have a profound effect cm JOHN and CHARLES WESLEY when 
they produced tlveir cucharistic hymns in 1745. 

Charles II died in 16S5 and was succeeded by his brother. James II. who was a Roman 
Catholic. His short reign ended in a confrontation with Parliament and the church in 
1689. when William of Orange invaded the country in an almost bloodless revolution. 
The new joint monarchy of William and Mary pricked live consciences of many 
traditional monarchists, resulting in live resignation of a number of bishops, including 
Archbishop Sancroft. who refused to crown them. AltlMiugh many of these "Non-Jurors" 
kept in touch with the Establishment it was nonetheless a loss, and they were joined by 
others in 1714. when George of Hanover became king rather than one of the Stuaits. 
King William was frostily received by live Scottish bishops, whose rejection of him 
ensured that the episcopalians in Scotland would long be identified with the Stuaii cause 
and become a small minority in consequence: they nude contact with the Non-Jurors in 
England. The overall effect of the Restoration and its aftermath was that the Church of 
England was no longer a "national" church, it could no longer contain w ithin its confines 
every single Christian community, although it was still "established": tlmse who did not 
conform joined one or other of the Nonconformist churches, the Presbyterian. 
Congregationalism or Baptist <see NONCONFORMITY t. Roman Catholics were only 
slowly tolerated because of the stigma of being antipatiiotic. which went back to the 
threat of invasion by Spain under Elizabeth I. and live "Gunpowder Plot" on November 5. 
1605. when a group of Roman Catholics attempted to blow up the Houses of Parliament. 

As part of overseas English interests and for the benefit of foreign merchants residing 
in London the Prayer Book was translated into several other languages including Spanish 
(1707) for use at Gibraltar. Portuguese (1695) for the East Indies. Dutch (1710) for New 
York City, as well as German <17(M). this latter partly as an ecumenical gesture to 
Lutherans and Reformed in Prussia and also for the six Germanspeaking congregations in 
London during the early Hanoverians. Translations such as these formed the very first 
step in a development that was to see a worldwide Anglican Communion of independent 
provinces in communion with Canterbury. This era also saw a small number of WOMEN 
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writers. who had io publish iheir work anonymously: Mary Astell published her Christian 
Religion as Profess'd by a Daughter of the Church of England < 17051. 


Enlightenment 

The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were once seen as contrasting eras, with the first 
holding the Church of England in the spell of staid dullness, in which a God of order and 
beauty was preached, wait-ing to be awakened by tire Evangelical and Catholic Revivals 
that were to come. That view has been shifted considerably. The eighteenth century 
began with signs of real hope, with a scholarly archbishop of Canterbury. William Wake, 
in couespondence with the French Roman Catholic Church about prospects of reunion. 
On the Oliver hand, theological controversy surrounding tire liberal views of Benjamin 
Hoadly in 1717 led to the suspension by the bishops of the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York, which were dominated by High Church clergy. There was indeed an 
undeistandable reaction to the conflicts of the preceding century, but the spirit of the 
Restoration theologians lived on in writers like WILLIAM LAW. a layman whose 
Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life (1728) was aimed at those whose religion was 
outwardly dry because it seemed to many to have no heart, no prayerful background. 

By mid-century, however, the Evangelical Revival was coming to life. John Wesley, 
whose “heart was strangely warmed*' on May. 24. 1738. when attending a MORAVIAN 
CHURCH service in London, set out to preach tire gospel to those many people who had 
no opportunity to hear it. Wesley himself was a mixture of a strong sacramentalist the 
believed in constant communion, several times a week, if possible) and a strong Puritan 
(Ire was ready to preach in the open air. and he did). Although his followers, soon 
nicknamed “Methodists" because of the methodical strictness of their way of life, were 
exhorted not to leave the Church of England, they became so great in number, both in 
England and in America, that a break became inevitable. His brother Charles, also a 
priest of the Church of England and collaborator w ith him in writing those many hymns 
that bear the Wesley name, was opposed to any such move (see HYMNS & 
HYMNALS). However, it finally took place in 1784 when John ordained THOMAS 
COKE as the first bishop or superintendent for tire Methodists in North America, and in 
the same year. Ire compiled a simplified version of the Prayer Book for his American 
followers that was soon taken up in England as well: in that year also SAMUEL 
SEABURY. the fiist American bishop, was consecrated in Aberdeen by Scottish Bishops. 
England not being allowed to do so after American Independence. If blanw is to be laid 
for the Wesleyan schism, however, part must be placed before the Church of England, 
which was unable to respond to tire glowing need for more churches, more social and 
educational work, as tire Industrial Revolution gathered pace. There were those in the 
Established Church who tried to cooperate w ith Wesley, like Bishop George Horne of 
Norwich who allowed him to function as an itinerant preacher in his diocese, unlike some 
other of his episcopal colleagues. Moreover there were evangelicals in tire Church of 
England, like Samuel Walker, a country parish priest in Cornwall, who corresponded 
with him. although they found Wesley’s inclusive preaching insufficiently demanding 
and his increasingly anti-church stance unacceptable. Walker and others like William 
Cowper and John Newton remained firmly in the Church of England, where their fervor 
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and preaching helped 10 bring new life. They underMood—like ihe Methodists—the 
potential of hymn-singing as a vehicle of EVANGELISM and popular piety, of which 
Augustus Toplady's “Rock of Ages, cleft for me." written in 1775. is an example. 
Nonetheless the gospel had to be applied as well as preached, and WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE. a prominent evangelical and Member of Parliament, tirelessly 
campaigned against SLAVERY, persuading Parliament to outlaw the slave trade in 1807 
and the practice of slavery altogether in 1833 (see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF>. 

The nineteenth century in many ways opened w ith the continuation of the trends of live 
eighteenth. High Church bishops like Robert Horsley taught what could now be seen as a 
traditional ANGLICANISM that was open to new discoveries, and evangelicals like 
CHARLES SIMEON influenced generations of students at Cambridge with his biblical 
preaching. Questions about live identity of the Church of England, however, came to a 
head in the OXFORD MOVEMENT, which began in 1833 with a sermon by JOHN 
KF.BLE. an Oxford theologian, on “National Apostasy." Foi Keble and his colleagues, 
who included EDWARD PuSEY and JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, live Established 
Church was in danger of becoming no more than a vehicle of live government, which was 
at the time planning to suppress a number of Irish bishoprics, and which had recently 
abolished religious tests for state office. They set about writing a number of ‘Tracts for 
the Times." hence their nickname ’Tractarian." holding a firmer line on TRADITION 
than many of the older High Churchmen of the previous centuries. A different generation 
of CLERGY who were suspicious of churchstate relations took this renewal of Catholic 
heritage into the parishes, which resulted in a higher standard of liturgical setting. 
ARCHITECTURE, and music, and placing a renewed stress on baptismal regeneration 
and the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist. Some of the Tractarians. including 
Newman, eventually joined the Roman Catholic Church, whose hierarchy was restored in 
1850. 

One of the many challenges of the time was the need for better education, and to that 
end the National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church had been forned in 1811. which ensuied that the Church of England 
was in the forefront of building schools in like new centers of population. This is a legacy 
that has per-sisted down to the present time. Another issue was the need for more 
churches and in this quest the church soon had to learn that the government was not going 
to provide tike money: the nineteenth centuiv saw an immense amount of church building, 
many by private patronage, together with the founding of new dioceses. Theological 
tensions, too. continued; "Essays and Reviews" (I8b0i brought together a number of 
liberal scholars who were keen to inteiptet such questions as biblical inspiration in the 
light of scientific knowledge, and another collection. "Lux Mundi" (18891. represented a 
more modest but trenchant attempt by a later generation of Tractarians in what came to 
be called the Liberal Catholic strand of ANGLICANISM. Indeed, the very word 
Anglicanism is a nineteenth-century term. first used in England by New man in 1838 and 
since then projected back into live preceding centuries as a way of expressing what the 
Church of England's theological tiadition embodied. The first LAMBETH 
CONFERENCE of bisliops in communion with Canterbury, which by now included 
SCOTLAND, tike UNITED STATES. CANADA, and INDIA, was called together in 
1867 and has met regularly since that link?, usually every ten years. The Church of 
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England had responded—not always with great speed—to the demands ot' a changing 
world. 


Ferment 

In 1906 tire Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline reported the need for Prayer 
Book revision. It was certainly overdue because many clergy working in the new parishes 
were finding that the 1662 B<x>k needed adaptation or enrichment (or both). The response 
of tl>e Church of England to World War I was of a Christian community unable to cope 
w ith the questions of the men in the trenches who witnessed needless suffering on a scale 
hitherto unknown and who went back Ironic to an economically wounded nation. To deal 
with this new situation the church needed to travel lighter, and part of that process 
involved a measure of self-government. Parliament had neither the time nor live interest to 
govern the church in detail, and live Church Assembly was set up in 1919. modeled on the 
old Convocations, but with lay representation. Unfortunately, when a new Prayer Book 
was proposed. Parliament threw it out twice—in 1927 and 1928. This action left a legacy 
of resentment that was only met by the formation of the General Synod in 1970. a 
legislative development of the Church Assembly, and the passing of live Worship and 
Doctrine Measure in 1974. which gave the church the power to authorize alternative 
forms of service, but without altering the Book of Common Prayer of 1662. 

Secularization proceeded throughout the twentieth century, with live numerical decline 
of most of the Christian Churches. This produced a theological ferment, in which the 
Church of England continued to feed not only on its own tradition but on other churches 
as well. Strangely, however, whereas European Protestantism was strongly influenced by 
the radical dialectical theology of KARl. BARTH before and after World War II. in 
England the 1930s represented tlve apogee of the liberal "Modern Churchman’s Union" 
under an Oxford theologian. Henry Major, along with the Anglo-Catholic Movement, 
under the leadership of theologians such as Kenneth Kirk and the liturgical scholar, the 
Anglican Benedictine monk. Dom Gregory Dix. whose Sluice of the Liturgy (1945) had 
an infiuence on postwar liturgical renewal and reconstruction far outside the confines of 
the Church of England. Indeed old controversies about eueharistic faith and practice were 
beginning to diminish in tire wake of new discoveries about antiquity, ecumenical 
dialogue, and tike growth of a single, mid-morning Sunday Holy Communion, which 
many saw as what the reformers had intended anyway. Influential women writers like 
EVELYN UNDERHILL, a convert from agnosticism, and Dorothy L.Saycrs. a daughter 
of the vicarage, began to make their mark. Before and during World War 11. however, the 
dominant figure was WILLIAM TEMPLE, archbishop of Canterbury, whose blend of 
philosophical idealism and social concern helped to give the Church of England a wider 
acceptability and prophetic edge. Bishop GEORGE BELL of Chichester, however, 
proved one of tike most controversial leaders, making a speech in lire House of Lords 
during tl>e war condemning area bombing on GERMANY in a manner that was said to 
have made Prime Minister Winston Churchill refuse to have his name mentioned again in 
his presence. Archbishop MICHAEL RAMSEY, like Temple a keen ecumenist and a 
weighty theologian (see ECUMENISM), visited Pope Paul V'l in 1966 and laid the 
groundwork for tike first AnglicanRoman Catholic International Commission: but he also 
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look an unpopular sland against apartheid in SOUTH AFRICA. The archiepiscopate of 
Robert Runcie coincided with the prime ministership of Margate! Thatcher, resulting in a 
number of controversies, including the "Faith in the City” Report of 1985. commissioned 
by Runcie himself, which unearthed a maze of issues about urban life. After its hostile 
reception, the report soon proved its worth and helped to pave the way for urban 
regeneration. 

Many of the old theological tensions regarding the limits of ORTHODOXY began to 
shift in new directions. The revival of EVANGELICALISM brought a renewed stress on 
biblical preaching, together with a mixture of conservatism in DOCTRINE and a radical 
openness about ways of being the church, which walked uneasily with that pan of 
mainstream Anglicanism that is more comprehensive in theology but at the same time 
more traditional on questions of liturgy and ECCLESIOLOGY. The Alternative Service 
Book <1980i. the Church of England's late twentieth-century response to liturgical 
revision, in company with many new service-hooks, placed considerable emphasis on 
font and altar. It was in turn superseded by Common Worship (2000). with its richer 
language and greater attention to structure. After some heartache, women were ordained 
priests in 1994 but not yet as bishops, in spite of pressure from elsewhere in tire Anglican 
Communion. Ecumenical progress brought about the "Porvoo Common Declaration" of 
1994 whereby tl>e Anglican Churches of the British Isles entered into communion with 
Nordic and Baltic Lutherans. All in all tike Church of England lives with the creative 
tensions of being both Catholic and Reformed; of being English in a multicultural nation 
(its first black bishop. Wilfrid Wood, was consecrated in 1985) yet part of the Anglican 
Communion, of being a responsible ecumenical partner w ith Roman Catholics as well as 
Methodists: and of responding to the spiritual paradoxes of a postmodern society. Tire 
death of the princess of Wales in 1997 demonstrated the durability of folk religion, a 
Royal Commission on the Reform of the House of Lords in 1999 recomriKirded tire 
retention of bishops in the nation's Second Chamber of Parliament: and the Labour 
Government in 2001 produced an education policy that envisaged a substantial increase 
in the number of church schools. The journey that started with Augustine at tire capital of 
the East Saxons has been long. rich, and at times tortuous. How tire Church of England 
responds to these new opportunities, and the work of theological reconstruction involved, 
remains to be seen. 
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CHURCH OF GOD (CLEVELAND, TN) 


The Church of God (COG) is a Holiness-Pentecostal denomination ihai traces ii» roots lo 
ihc formation of lire Christian Union on August 19. 1886. Founded by Baptist ministers 
Richaid and R.G.Spuiling. who rejected tire exclusivity of the Landmark Baptist 
movement, the DENOMINATION became part of tire WESLEYAN HOLINESS 
mOVEMENT in 1896 and a participant in the PENTECOSTALISM movement by 1908. 
Early pastor and general overseer AJ.Tomlinson transformed tire denomination to an 
Episcopal form of polity. In 2002. the COG had a total of 6.5 million members, with 
about I million of those in the UNITED STATES. 


Call for Reformation 

Richaid Spuiling (1810-1891) and his son Richaid Green Spurling (1857-1935) were 
missions ly Baptist clergyman in eastern Tennessee. After two years of prayer and study 
of tire BIBLE and the history of Christianity, they came to believe that Protestant 
churches needed further reformation. The church had fallen after the Council of Nicea in 
325 A.D. because it relied on creeds rather than the New Testament. According to the 
Spuilings, creeds were fallible human statements used to divide Christians and often used 
to justify violence against other Christians. 

The Sputlings taught that a further reformation was needed to eliminate creeds and the 
divisions creeds caused. For R.G.Spurling. the Baptist churches in cast Tennessee were 
an ongoing example of tire need for reformation as theii Landmark exclusive ecclesiology 
prohibited him from ministering in Oliver denominations and eventually led to his being 
excluded from live Baptist Church. Thus, on August 19. 1886. live Spurlings airanged a 
meeting near their grist mill on Barney Creek in Monroe County. Tennessee, to further 
the reformation. R.G.Spurling called for the forsaking of creeds, taking the New 
Testament as the ‘‘only role of faith and practice.” giving one another the light to interpret 
sciipture according to individual conscience, and covenanting together as the church of 
God. The Spurlings named their movement the "Christian Union” because they believed 
that an emphasis on Christ's command to love God and neighbor would bring about the 
union of all Christians. 
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A Holiness Revival 

Over ihc next 10 years R.G.S purling organized several congregations. But his greatest 
success came as pastor of a holiness congregation in nearby Camp Creek. North Carolina. 
Previously, in 18%. four holiness preachers had Ire Id a revival at the Shearer 
Sihoolhouse in Camp Creek. They preached that alter JUSTIFICATION, one should 
experience a second work of GRACE that sanctified the believer. This doctrine infuriated 
the BAPTISTS of the area, and many of the holiness converts were excluded from tire 
Baptist churches. Meeting in homes and temporary structures for SUNDAY SCHOOL 
and WORSHIP, the persecuted holiness band also experienced an extraordinary 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. According to the earliest history, many people spoke in 
TONGUES and experienced divine healing (see FAITH HEALING). William F. Bryant. 
Jr. emerged as the leader of this holiness group and held an organizational meeting in his 
home on May 15. 1902. The organizing presbyters were R.G.Spurling and R.Frank 
Poiter. who had previously been a ruling elder in the Fire-Baptized Holiness Association. 
The newly formed congregation named themselves the Holiness Church and called R.G. 
Spurting as their pastor. 

The next year. Ambrose Jessup Tomlinson joined and was selected as pastor. 
Tomlinson was from live Quaker community of Westfield. Indiana (see FRIENDS. 
SOCIETY OF). After his conversion, he began visiting the mountains of western North 
Carolina as a “missionary evangelist." In 1899 he settled in Culberson. North Carolina, 
where he established a school and clothing distribution center. Following his call as 
pastor of the Holiness Church, he established congregations in Georgia and Tennessee. In 
I9<M Tomlinson moved to Cleveland. Tennessee, which because live home of the 
movement. 


A IK'\ eloping Movement 

In 1906 the Holiness Churches held an Assembly to discuss developing practical and 
theological issues. The General Assembly became the primary means of government at 
the international level. Hie name “Church of God" was selected at the second Assembly 
in 1907 based on Paul's letters to the "church of God" in Corinth. 

Under Tomlinson's leadership, the movement developed an Episcopal polity (see 
BISHOPS AND EPISCOPACY). Tomlinson became general overseer in 1909. he 
appointed state overseers in 191L and the Assembly approved an Elders Council in 1916 
and an Executive Council (now Committee) in 1922. The denomination quickly 
developed a variety of ministries, including world MISSIONS (1909). publication of a 
periodical called the Church of God Evangel (1910). and the founding of a Bible school, 
now known as Lee University < 1918). 

Although perhaps I JO people experienced a Spiiithaptism. including speaking in 
tongues, in 1896. early members apparently had no doctrine of the Holy Spirit that could 
be considered Pentecostal until about 1907. when Tomlinson began to preach that the 
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sanctified Christian should seek a baptism of (he Holy Spirit with ihe "Bible evidence" of 
speaking in longues (see PENTECOST Al.lSMi. 

Differences between Tomlinson and some members of (lie Elders Council, questions 
about financial irregularities, and a growing diversity within the movcmint led to the 
exclusion of Tomlinson from office in 1923. Flavius J.Lee (lien served as the second 
general overseer until lus death in 1928. 

In 2002 the COG was in 163 countries worldwide. Tlie general overseer is (lie 
presiding bishop; administrative bishops serve at slate and national levels. The 
International General Assembly meets biennially; the International Executive Council 
meets between Assemblies. The COG is a participant in die Pentecostal/ Charismatic 
Church of North America, the Pentecostal World Fellowship, and the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS. 
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CHURCH OF GOD, ANDERSON, 
INDIANA 


Like most bodies bearing this name. The Church of God with hcadquartets in Anderson. 
Indiana, understands itself to be a reformation movement rather than a 
DENOMINATION. The church dates its existence to 1881. when its founder. Daniel 
S.Warner. was expelled from the Churches of God (General Eldership), a German pietist 
group, for teaching the Wesleyan doctrine of '"entire sanctification" as a second definite 
work of GRACE in the life of a Christian believer. Through a weekly journal. The Gospel 
Trumpet, and his wotk as an independent evangelist. Warner quickly gathered a growing 
number of local congregations togetlier in a loose association that was initially know n as 
'The Evening Light Saints.” 

Warner taught that the experience of entire SANCTIFICATION in the Christian 
believer led to an identification with the visible CHURCH, the concrete embodiment of 
the spiritual body of Christ. This body of believers should he known only as The Church 
of God. Because he believed that God alone knew who had truly been sanctified, no 
membership roll was taken. Indeed, in the early years, membership to a denomination 
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was considered sinful. Rejecting any foimal creed. Warner taught that the Holy Spirit 
was the sole overseer of tlsc church and that the BIBI.E was its only statement of FAITH. 
He envisioned that the mission of the movement was to restore unity and holiness to live 
chuivh universal. Promoting primary allegiance to Jesus Christ, he felt, was the way to 
transcend sectarian divisions created by denominationalism. 

Although having no formal creed, adherents held to a theological consensus of the 
broader HOLINESS MOVEMENT that dominated North America in the nineteenth 
century. The leadership taught that the Bible was the inspired word of God; the orthodox 
view of live Trinity; the divinity of Christ; the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the 
regenerate believer, the universal fall of human kind through the SIN of the first parents. 
Adam and Eve; and ilw vicarious ATONEMENT in Christ through his death and 
resurrection. Breaking with like Holiness consensus, like leadership taught an amillennial 
view of ESCHATOLOGY. Equating the millennium with the church age. adherents 
believed that Christ would return to earth once the Church's divisions had been 
transcended and its DOCTRINE fully refornKd. Adlierents practiced three ordinances: 
BAPTISM by immersion, like LORD'S SUPPER, and foot washing. Although emphases 
have changed through the years, tike early theology and practice have remained largely 
intact. 

The church uses a congregation form of government, teaching that this is the only 
model that enables the AUTHORITY of God to function. As noted earlier, no 
membership is held in a formal way: there is no formal initiation rite for members, and 
membership lists are not kept. Local churches are organized in state and regional 
associations. Each year the representatives of the entire body meet in a General Assembly 
in connection with an International Convention. 

In live absence of a governing body. The Gospel Trumpet Company and its editor- 
assumed the body's leadership function during live early years of the church. The 
company issued ministerial credentials, functioned as tike teaching magisterium. created a 
mission sending board, and established a Christian education agency to produce church 
school curricula. Publication offtces of The Gospel Trumpet, which had moved several 
times during Warner’s lifetime, permanently settled in Anderson. Indiana, in 19<>6 under 
the leadership of the second editor. Enoch E.Byrum. The third editor. F.G.Smith, 
established a Bible training school in 1917 that ev entually became Anderson University. 
In that same year he created the General Ministerial Assembly mentioned earlier. Under 
the leadership of the fourth editor. Charles E. Brown, in the 1920s. live church instituted 
structures that arc still largely intact. In response to growing criticism over the 
charismatic leadership of a single person. Brown sought to democratize the church, 
shifting much of the governance to like general, regional, and state assemblies. 

With its origins tooted among the socially margin uli/ed. the church moved quickly to 
reach out to several immigrant groups, including Germans. Greeks. Hispanics. 
Scandinavians, and Slovaks. Adherents were especially active within the African 
American community. As in other holiness churches. WOMEN were free to preach and 
exercise leadership: more than one-third of the ordained ministers were women until well 
into the twentieth century. Overseas MISSIONS were also an emphasis from the outset. 
By the end of the twentieth century, congregations were found in eighty-nine countries, 
including CHINA. DENMARK. ENGLAND. Egypt. GERMANY. Greece. INDIA. 
IRELAND. JAPAN. Kenya. KOREA. Lebanon. MEXICO. SWITZERLAND, and 
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nations throughout the CARIBBEAN and all o!' Central and Sooth America. Although 
formal ntentbciship rolls are still not allowed, the church can make a fairly accurate 
estimate of its adherents. According to figures available for 1999. the membership was 
234.311 in 2.353 congregations in North America, and 38S.OQO in 4.310 congregations 
throughout the rest of the world. 

In addition to Anderson University and School of Theology, the church operates five 
other institutions of higher learning in North America: Bay Ridge Christian College 
(Kendleton. TX). Gaidnei College (Camrose. Alberta. Canada!. Mid-America Bible 
College (Oklahoma City. OKi. Warner Pacific College (Portland. ORi. and Warner 
Southern College (Lake Wales. FL|. Countless training centers are operating throughout 
the world. 

Like other denominations that began as movements promoting the unity of the church, 
both exclusive and inclusive tendencies have been readily apparent in live membership 
over the years and have been tine source of some divisions within the body. Overall, the 
inclusive tendency has prevailed, resulting in the church working closely with the 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES' and the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES. It is also a long-time member of the Christian Holiness Partnership, tire 
association of WESLEYAN HOLINESS denominations. 

See also Bible Colleges and Institutes: Christian Colleges. Feet. Washing of: 
Millenarians and Millennialism: Pietism 
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CHURCH OF GOD IN CHRIST 


The largest African American Pentecostal denomination in the world and live second 
largest Pentecostal denomination in North America, the Church of God in Christ 
(COGICi is rooted in the litres of a humble preacher and his fellow Holiness preachers in 
the mid-southern United States. 
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Founder and Origins 

The name "Church of God in Chrisl." as the story goes, was revealed to the young 
Holiness preacher Charles Harrison Mason (1866-1961) while lie walked the streets of 
Little Rock. Arkansas, in 1897. live official incorporation year of COG1C. The son of 
Missionary Baptist parents, who also were former slaves. Mason was born just outside 
Memphis on September 8. 1866. Said to have an attraction to religion early in his life. 
Mason's desire was to preserve the vibrant "slave religion" he saw in his community. 
Front this passion Mason came to believe that God gave him unique spiritual 
characteristics, particularly dreams and visions. Soon after an experience of divine 
healing in 1880 . in which he claimed to have been spontaneously cured of a severe 
illness, the charismatic Mason began to travel southern Aikansas as a lay preacher, 
planning to be ordained into the Missionary Baptist Church. 

In November 1893 after a short, unsuccessful marriage. Mason entered Arkansas 
Baptist College, only to withdraw after three months. He found that the promotion of 
HIGHER CRITICISM in the college did little to preserve the slave religion he longed to 
safeguard. It is during this time that Mason came under the inlluenee of the WESLEYAN 
HOLINESS MOVEMENT, particularly the tenet that a believer can be completely 
sanctified tluough an act of divine GRACE, which Ire soon claimed to have experienced. 
It is also during this time that he came to befriend another Arkansas Baptist College 
alumnus. Charles Prince Jones, a Missionary Baptist minister in Selma. Alabama, who 
had also experienced entire SANCTIFICATION. The holiness preaching of these two 
ministers created church divisions and their eventual expulsion. After this expulsion 
Jones began an annual convention for fellow Holiness ministers in 1896. which led to the 
incorporation of tire Church of God in Christ in 1897. 

This new DENOMINATION, one of the first Americanborn African American 
denominations, expanded quickly. Mason nevertheless believed that his inability to heal 
the sick and exorcise demons hindered his ministry. Consequently, in early 1907 after 
Mason heard reports of tire AZUSA STREET REVIVAL, the revival that sparked the 
American Pentecostal movement (sec PENTECOSTAl.IS.Mi. he and two other COGIC 
ministers traveled to California, where they claimed to have experienced the Pentecostal 
teaching of Baptism in the Holy Spirit evidenced by speaking in TONGUES. After tlreii 
five-week visit Mason and his companions returned eager to testify to this new teaching 
and found that another Azusa Street graduate. Glen A. Cook, had been laying the 
groundwork in their own church. With Cook's help Mason began to transform COGIC 
into a Wcsleyan-Holiness Pentecostal church. C.PJoires. Mason's cofounder, disagreed 
with this new teaching, and in the summer of 1907 left the deiroinination with the faction 
of ministers and congregations that supported him. (They later reorganized as the 
Churches of Chiist (Holiness) U.S.A.) Mason regrouped what remained in 1907. keeping 
the name "Church of God in Christ." and included a Pentecostal clause in the 
denomination's statement of beliefs. 

Mason led the denomination until his death in 1961. and under his leadership the 
denomination grew phenomenally. So influential was Mason that live FBI created a file 
on him. tracking his pacifist (see PACIFISM) and interracial activities. In 1945 Mason 
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dedicated Mason Temple, tlie denomination's new headquarters in Memphis, and the 
largest African American-owned auditorium at the time. Its pulpit has supported historic 
speeches by preachers and leaders, such as MARTIN I.UTHER KING JR.'S final 
"Mountain Top" speech and President Bill Clinton's “Memphis Speech.” COGIC has 
been, without debate, a dominant force in AFRICAN AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM. 
This influence can be seen in its pioneering work in Gospel music and its leadership in 
African American ECUMENISM. C.H.Mason Seminary is one of the seven-member 
consortium of African American sem-inaries that constitute the International Theological 
Center of Atlanta. Georgia. 


Doctrine and Ordinances 


Doctrine 

The Church of God in Christ holds to a conservative evangelical Trinitarian DOCTRINE 
that includes belief in the inerrancy of Scripture, the original sin of humanity, live 
existence of angels and demons, the need for EVANGELISM, live need for a personal 
CONVERSION experience, and the second coming of Jesus. COGIC is also found within 
the Pentecostal family, particularly the Wesleyan-Holiness branch of this family. This 
meant that the church maintained, and somewhat still maintains, a number of distinct 
doctrines. 

Historically live Church of God in Christ has promoted a holy life, maintaining 
conservative social values and modest dress. As a Wesleyan-Holiness church, however. 
COGIC has emphasized live doctrine of sanctification, where the Holy Spirit delivers the 
believer from the pollution of SIN. During Mason’s tenure live denomination officially 
affirmed the Wcsleyan-holiness doctrine of entire sanctification. Here, based on a 
doctrine established by JOHN WESLEY, live believer experiences an additional work of 
divine grace, besides JUSTIFICATION, where they arc entirely and instantaneously 
delivered from the pollution of sin. Wesley taught that, although divine justification 
forgave the sinner of sins of commission, the stain of Adam's original sin remained. God 
thus provided as a second gift of grace that cleaned the person of sin. A believer then had 
some physical manifestation that testified to this experience. After Mason the 
denomination officially moved away from the doctrine of entire sanctification, although it 
is still widely held. Officially COGIC maintains that the Spirit’s deliverance from sin is a 
continuous process. 

As a Pentecostal denomination COGIC maintains that God is dynamically active in 
the world and within the believer's life. This can he seen, first, in live doctrine of the 
Baptism of the Holy Spirit, understood as a third distinct crisis experience of divine grace 
in which live believer is given spiritual power for the purpose of doing supernatural 
service for the church. This gift is believed to be "evidenced" by speaking in unknown 
tongues (Acts 2). which is a consequence of Spirit baptism and a manifestation of the 
"fruit of the Spirit" (Galatians 51. Second, the Pentecostal aspect of COGIC is seen in the 
affirmations of spiritual warfare against Satan, divine healing (see FAITH HEALING), 
and miracles. According to official and popular teaching. Satan and demons (see DEVIL) 
can be subdued and conquered by believers, through the power given to believers by 
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Jesus (Mark 16:17). The acts of divine healing and miracles are believed to be visible acts 
of divine power that prove the authority of God’s word and support live mission of live 
church. 


OrdinaHcn 

For COGIC members, the only ordinances that are valid are those they believe originate 
in Christ himself. They are believed to be signs of divine grace that represent, seal, and 
apply the COVENANT made between God and believer biblically. The Church of God in 
Christ exercises three ordinances: water BAPTISM, the LORD'S SUPPER, and foot 
washing (see FEET. WASHING OF). Water baptism, for COGIC. is a full-immersion 
believer’s baptism. In other words, although water baptism alone does not provide 
SALVATION, it is a step within a process where a person outwardly demonstrates his or 
her inward conversion. Because baptism symbolizes live death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. COGIC asserts that water baptism must involve the full immersion of the believer 
in water. The Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion, symbolizes Christ's death and 
suffering as seen in the last meal Jesus had before crucifixion. Furthermore it symbolizes 
the believer's identification and participation with the death of Christ attd provides 
spiritual union with Christ and fellow believers. Foot washing, an ordinance not exclusive 
to COGIC. is believed to have been ordained by Jesus when he washed his disciples' feet 
(John 13:1-20). It is an act that characterizes the humility of service expected by those 
who are members of live Kingdom of God. 


Early Racial Controversy 

The Church of God in Christ held a unique position in 1907. being live only incorporated 
denomination to have become officially Pentecostal. Many of live early Pentecostal 
ministers, both black and white, were ordained into ministry under elder Charles 
H.Mason. The value in obtaining ordination for Pentecostal preachers was discounted 
railroad fees and live ability to perform marriages. For the period, then, between 1907 and 
1914 COGIC was largely interracial. This position echoed the interracial characteristic of 
early Pentecostalism and the Azusa Street Revival, a value that ran counter to the culture 
of the southern United States where Pentecostalism was born. This did not mean that 
racial issues were absent, or that COGIC somehow transcended its time and culture. A 
number of white ministers who attended the Azusa Street Revival were appalled by the 
racial mixing in Christian worship. Additionally the Church of God in Christ did have a 
racial divide, in which white and black congregations and ministers largely operated 
independently, having denomination name alone in common. 

The issue of entire sanctification, however, became a dividing line among the largely 
northern and white Pentecostals. who denied this Wesleyan-holiness doctrine and felt the 
need to organize w ith like-minded independent Pentecostal churches for live purpose of 
missions and ministerial education. Furthermore the southern white Pentecostals were 
feeling live pressure of cultural norms that expected segregation. In December 1913. 
therefore. William Durham and COGIC ministers E.N.Bell and H.A.Goss issued calls 
and invitations for a general assembly of "all Pentecostal saints and the Churches of God 
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in Christ.” to be held the following April in Hot Springs. Arkansas. The invitations went 
out to white Pentecostal* only. During this General Assembly a new denomination was 
formed, called the ASSEMBLIES OF GOD. and E.N.Bell was elected its first chairman. 
Elders William Seymour and Charles Mason were live only African Americans invited. 
Mason preaching a sermon on the Thursday evening to bless the new denomination. It is 
believed that Mason understood this move as something white Penteeostals needed in 
order to work in a racially segregated culture, and never spoke ill of the split. In October 
1994. however, in an event know as the "Memphis Miracle." a number of Pentecostal 
denominations gathered in Memphis to publicly reconcile lire racial rift created between 
COGIC and other groups in 1914. 


Expansion and Organization 


Expansion 

After the 1914 div ide the Church of God in Christ reverted to its African American roots. 
Initially held together by Mason’s leadership, the annual General Convention, and a 
periodical (the Whole 7>nf/r). it rapidly grew to become one of the largest denominations 
in the world. In 19.VI COGIC claimed 345 churches in twenty-one states, consisting of 
25.000 members. By 1962. a year after Mason's death, the denomination numbered 
382.679 members. In 1991 the COGIC global membership was reported to be five and a 
half million members, with more than 15.000 churches and 30.000 clergy. Published 
statistics after the year 2000 have placed the global membership to Ire approximately 
eight million members. 

Although still largely African American in tire United Slates, the modern COGIC 
stands as a multinational and multicultural denomination, largely as a result of its 
missionary endeavors. During the 1920s COGIC moved out from the UNITED STATES 
into MEXico. Panama, the CARIBBEAN (Jamaica. Turk Islands. Trinidad. Haiti!, and 
CANADA. The denomination had its largest success within the Caribbean, particularly 
Haiti, where it has established more than 150 churches, schools, and an orphanage. 
Moreover, in the 1930s COGIC began ils work in AFRICA through a former Assemblies 
of God missionary to LIBERIA. Elizabeth White, who remained in the country as a 
COGIC missionary. Liberia became COGIC’s main African mission until it entered 
SOUTH AFRICA in 1952 and then Ghana and Nigeria in the 1960s. COGIC is now 
found in eighteen African countries, with churches led primarily by African nationals. 
After World War II. COGIC moved into Europe and Asia, initially through establishing 
churches to serve American military personnel in JAPAN, the PHILIPPINES. 
GERMANY, and ITALY. Then, with freer movement of British Commonwealth citizens, 
the denomination established congregations in ENGLAND and INDIA. The large success 
of COGIC in African and LatimVa communities is attributed to the perception that this 
denomination does not spread the "white man’s religion.” but a Christianity that is free 
from past European imperialism. 
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Organization 

Church governance and POLITY are important ongoing issues for the Church of God in 
Christ. Conflicts have arisen between the denominational leadership, local elders, 
bishops, and local congregations that have led. at times, to secular couns eases. Initially 
the organization and governance of the denomination were guided by Mason's charisma. 
During this time COGIC's ECCLF.SIOLOGY followed a congregational model of church 
governance, with independent congregations and state overseers who worked with Mason 
and the national government. Additionally a gender-separated leadership created 
particular offices for men and women, following a more traditional African American 
spirituality. (It is important to note that each male leadership office has a female 
counterpan.) Mason's death led to a difficult transitional time for the denomination 
concerning issues of leadership. During the 1960s. however. COGIC adopted a hybrid of 
congregational and Episcopal governing models, which has served the denomination 
better. 

Ministry within the denomination follows a specific chain of leadership. The local 
congregation is the foundational element of the denomination. The ordained minister, or 
"elder." governs live local congregation. Although a tiustee boaid is established, which 
primarily monitors finances, the church's power is entrusted to the largely autonomous 
elder. A group of churches, normally no less than three and no more than fifteen, 
constitute a "district." Each district is presided over by a district superintendent (male) 
and a district missionary < female I. The district Icadeis are responsible for serving the 
needs of their ministem and churches in general. From tltere. a group of districts 
constitute a "jurisdiction." which historically encompassed one state, although 
jurisdictions now may overlap states or countries. Each jurisdiction, which also has 
gender-specific leadership, formally deals with the affairs of its districts, provides annual 
meetings, develops ministerial education opportunities, and ordains its CLERGY. 

Policy decisions for the international body are made through a governing structure 
similar to that of the United States government. First, the “General Assembly." which 
represents the entire denomination, constitutes the legislative branch and has the ultimate 
political authority in the denomination. Meeting twice as year—most imponantly during 
the annual “Holy Convocation" meeting in November—clergy and LAITY 
representatives from each jurisdiction monitor denominational affairs. Second, when not 
in session, the General Assembly is represented by an elected twelve-person executive 
branch, known as the "presidium.” The presidium is headed by the "presiding bishop." 
the formal representative head of live denomination, although meetings of the General 
Assembly are managed by a chair and vice chair. Decisions made by the presidium are 
ratified by live legislative branch at its meetings. Thud, the judiciary branch, which 
consists of members elected from the General Assembly for seven-year terms, is 
responsible for settling disputes between churches, members, and clergy. 
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H.CHAD H1LLIER 


CHURCH OF GOD OF PROPHECY 


The faith community that came to lie known (in 1952i as the Church of God of Prophecy 
<CGP> has been captive to the spiritual journey of founder A.J.Tomlinson. an Indiana 
Quaker. Nowhere is this more evident than in the distinction that CGP is the only 
Pentecostal denomination in the United States that has always been racially integrated. 
This stands in stark contrast to the axiom that most Pentecostal groups failed at 
interracialism within a decade of the fabled 1906 AZUSA STREET REVIVAL. 

The CGP often claims to share the history of the early yearn of the CHURCH OF 
GOD iCIeveland. Tennessee). As a result of sociological, theological, historical, and 
personal factors, the Church of God of Prophecy came into existence in 1923. The CGP 
has laid considerable emphasis on several CG events before 1923 when A.J.Tomlinson 
was general overseer. In fact the CGP counts among its Winding polities those decisions 
of the general assemblies from 1906 onward, unless later clarified or reversed by the 
CGP. Also, the home that hosted the first general assembly of 1906 is owned by the CGP. 
An annual service is held by the CGP in this house to commemorate the first assembly 
and to honor its participants, activities, and resolutions. 

A.J.Tomlinson served as general overseer of the CGP until his death (I943|. at which 
time his youngest son. Milton A.Tomlinson. was chosen for the position. M.A.Tomlinson 
oversaw international departments that directed prayer groups, organized MISSIONS, 
worked with young people, utilized modem media, sought out military personnel, and 
encouraged BIBLE study and EVANGELISM. CGP still maintains the multi-million- 
dollai. 216-acre biblical theme park in western North Carolina known as the Fields of the 
Wood. 
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Under Ihe Tomlinsons ihe leim ''theocracy" was employed to describe a POLITY that 
proclaimed the annual general assembly to be the highest tribunal, whereas the entire 
ecclesiastical stmeture collapsed on the office of the general overseer. All of the general 
assembly resolutions, which were projected to he unanimous decisions of all male 
members of the 20.000 attendees, were predicated on Holiness Pentecostal thought (sec 
HOLINESS MOVEMENT. PENTECOST.ALISM). Various ministries of evangelism, 
missions, and Christian education were prompted at these assemblies by the international 
departments, accompanied by much fervent PREACHING (some delivered in Spanish 
and everything translated into Spanish and French) and praying, whereas the doctrinal 
and business concerns were held to a minimum. The greatest attendance at each assembly 
was during the annual address by the general overseer. Much time was devoted to state 
and national marches (started in 1925). which were swept along by the Bahamas Brass 
Band until discontinued in 1988. 

In terms of officially determined doctrinal propositions, at the center stands an 
Aiminian version of the onto uilutis with an emphasis on SANCTIFICATION (see 
ARMINIANISM). It culminates with a doctrine of Spirit baptism that regards 
TONGUES-speaking as the initial evidence. Other prominent teachings from the 
once fixed list of twenty-nine include an immincnceorientcd ESCHATOLOGY that 
involves a premillcnni.il return of the risen Jesus: a call for the sanctity of tlw nuclear 
family, which includes denial of a multiple marriage of an adulterous person and 
fornication (as related to a person who can remarry I is defined as a single person 
marrying a person who has a living married companion: live practice of watei BAPTISM 
by immersion and rebaptism after "reconversion”; the I.ORD'S SUPPER (with grape 
juicei and the washing of the saints’ feet (see FEET. WASHING OFc total abstinence 
from intoxicating beverages and tobacco, a concern for modesty in all dimensions of life: 
and an emphasis on nine Holy Spirit charisms with special attention given to divine 
healing (see FAITH HEALING) For the most part the formulas have positively 
influenced adherents' lives, but there have been some abeirant results as well. Included in 
the failure column has been the refusal to purchase life insurance, opposition to formal 
education, opposition to medicine to the extent that pain and death were accepted rather 
than seek medical treatment, and dissolution of existing marriages. 

The restorations impulse was manifested, until recent years, in an exclusive body 
ECCLESIOLOGY (see RESTORATION ISM). The latter influenced the fact that the 
CGP has had a high percentage of female pastors and may be the Pentecostal church most 
consistent in working toward racial reconciliation. African Caribbeans. African 
Americans, and Latin Americans are charged with the leadership of states whose 
composition includes European Americans as the majority. Bible Training Camp opened 
in 1941 with an integrated student body. In some slates live CGP may have been the first 
chureh to defy Jim Crow laws in their woiship services and thev have long opposed the 
Ku KLUX KLAN. WOMEN ministers may administer SACRAMENTS but are excluded 
from the elevated rank of presbyter (see WOMEN CLERGY). Yet the international 
headquaiters has a long tradition of female executives. 

Billy D.Muiray was chosen to fill the position of general overseer when 
M.A.Tomlinson resigned in 1990. The church experienced rapid changes such as the 
closing of Tomlinson College, financ ial restructuring with an emphasis on local churches, 
plurality of office of general overseer, and relaxing of some previous taboos. Fred 
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S.Fisher followed Murray in 2000 and quickly embraced sister pentccostal bodies. CGP 
is active in the PENTECOSTAL CHARISMATIC CHURCHES OF NORTH AMERICA 
tPCCN.A). the PENTECOSTAL WORLD CONFERENCE, and the International 
Charismatic Consultation on Wor ld Evangelization tlCCOWE). Starting with the Thrrd 
Quinquennium < 1985-1989) of the International Pentecostal—Roman Catholic Dialogue. 
CGP was among the first Pentecostal denominations to send an official representative. 
Various ministers attend functions organized by the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
EVANGELICALS <NAE>. whereas a few have engaged with the NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES and the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES < WCC). 

The official mouthpiece remains the monthly periodical While Wing Messenger. The 
magazine is published in eight languages and has 6500 subscribers. The CGP reported in 
2002 a membership of 77.609 in the UNITED STATES with 1.876 churches, whereas 
125 countries outside the United Slates had an aggregate membership of 514.000 with 
5.590 churches. In the earlier decades the membership was almost exclusively from a low 
socioeconomic stratum. Yet the working poor have been increasingly replaced by the 
middle class in the industrialized West. Accompanying the social upward mobility of the 
membership has been a moderation of many of the sectarian idiosyncrasies and a 
concomitant lack of membership gains in the United States. The organization at large 
continues its anti-intellectual tradition, while the official doctrinal formulas fade in 
significance for the emerging nuddlc-class constituency. 
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HAROLD D HUNTF-R 


CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF 
LATTER DAY SAINTS 


See Mormonism 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


The Kirk.” as it is known in SCOTLAND, is the national church of Scotland, but not a 
state church. It is Presbyterian in government and Reformed in doctrine. In 201)1 the 
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church hail 590.824 communicant members organized in fotiy-nine presbyteries and 
1.543 congregations served by 1.090 ministent and 43.499 elders. In the 2001 national 
census, more than two million adults identified themselves w ith the Church of Scotland, 
suggesting that almost half the population would regard the Kirk as "then church.” It has 
exercised significant international influence. 


History 

Tracing its roots to tire missionary work of Ninian and Columba in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, the Kiik adopted a Protestant and Refoimed identity with tire sixteenth-century 
Scottish REFORMATION. Through the leadership of JOHN KNOX the movement for 
reform in Scotland took the distinctively Calvinist fomi that is evident in the Scots 
Confession and the First Book of Discipline, both completed in 1560. Building on 
Knox's work. ANDREW MELVILLE developed the presbyterian form of church 
government and the broad social vision that have been at the core of the Kiik's identity. 
During tire seventeenth century tire Stuart kings attempted to impose an episcopal polity 
on the Kirk. Resistance found expression in tire National Covenant of 1638 and in aimed 
struggle against tire Stuarts. In 1647 tire WESTMINSTER CONFESSION of Faith was 
completed and became the piincipal subordinate standard of the church. Under the 
Revolution Settlement of 1690. the Kirk was established by law as piesbyteiian. When 
the Scottish and English Parliaments united in 1707 the Treaty of Union secured the 
presbyterian government of the Church of Scotland. 

From the struggles of the seventeenth century there emerged in Scotland a passion to 
uphold the spiritual independence of the Kirk. The restoration of patronage, whereby tire 
initiative in the appointment of minister lay with civil rather than ecclesiastical 
authority, was seen by many as a breach of the Treaty of Union. This led to several 
secessions duiing the eighteenth century, most of the seceding bodies entering the United 
Presbyterian Church that was formed in 1847. Meanwhile the early nineteenth century 
had seen growing tension between the Evangelical Party that was deteimined to uphold 
the spiiitual independence of the Kiik. and tire civil courts, which asserted the lights of 
the patrons in ministetial appointments. This led to tire Disroption of 1843 and the 
foitnation of the Free Church of Scotland. Almost half of the ministers and members of 
the Kiik. ”cante out" of the Established Church to form what they understood to be the 
true—that is. Free—Church of Scotland. Compelled to choose between state connection 
and spiritual independence they opted for the latter. 

The Church of Scotland was therefore split into three streams for the remainder of the 
nineteenth century and a feature of many Scottish towns is three church buildings in close 
proximity. The Free Church and United Presbyterian Church united in I9<X) to form the 
United Free Church. A conservative minority of the Free Church declined to enter the 
union and remained separate, seeking to be loyal to the doctrines and principles cm which 
the church was founded in 1843. In 1929 the "Auld Kiik” and the United Free Church 
united as the Church of Scotland. A minority of the United Free Church declined to enter 
the union, fearing that it brought tire church too close to the state without securing its 
spiritual independence. However, the great majority of Presbyterians were once again 
united in the national church. 
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An impoitant pan of the pi cp.ii.it ion for the 1929 union was the composition of the 
Articles Declaratory of the Constitution of the Church of Scotland in Matters Spiritual. 
These were recognized by Parliament in 1921 and nude clear that church government in 
spiritual matters is derived from the Lord Jesus Christ and is not subject to civ il authority. 
Thus tire Kitk resolved its long snuggle to secure tire spiritual independence of the church 
while maintaining its character as a national church. At its annual General Assembly a 
throne gallery is provided for the monarch tusually repiesented by a Lord High 
Commissioner) who is invited to address the Assembly hut not entitled to intervene in its 
business. This symbolizes the mutual recognition of church and state while making clear 
the independence of the church in its own government. The General Assembly consists of 
ministers and elders in equal numbers, commissioned by presbyteries. In the absence of 
the Scottish Parliament between 1707 and 1999. tire Assembly often functioned as a 
national debating chamber and a means of giving voice to concerns of the Scottish 
people. 


leading Features 

Throughout its histoiy the Chureh of Scotland has been inspired by the ideal of tire 
’Godly Commonwealth"—the Calvinist vision that not only spirituality and personal 
morality hut the whole life of society ought to be subject to the Lordship of Christ. It 
played a major role in the provision of education and social welfare until the state took 
over this responsibility in tire late nineteenth century. Whereas the Kiik had once 
represented the faith of tire people of Scotland, in the twentieth century it came to 
recognize that it was one voice in a pluralist society. Nevertheless it continued to engage 
prophetically with all aspects of national life, as well as offering a range of social services 
in partnership with the state. Eschewing tire privileges of Establishment, the Kirk sees its 
national role in terms of service and w itness to every pan of Scottish life. Human and 
material resources are channeled to particularly needy and strategic areas. 

Its national character finds expression in a commitment to bring tire ordinances of 
religion to the people in every part of Scotland through a territorial ministry. An 
aspiration since tire REFORMATION has been to place a church building and the 
services of an ordained minister within easy reach of every community in the country. 
The nineteenth century saw the realization of this ideal but twentieth century decline has 
led to many chureh buildings being closed and a sharp reduction in the number of 
ministers. This unprecedented slump presents a major challenge to the Kitk and. at the 
turn of tire millennium, it was endeavoring to find ways to reconnect with the community. 

Since the abolition of patronage in 1874 the appointment of ministers to parishes is by 
the free election by all the members and registered adherents of the vacant charge, subject 
to the call being sustained by Presbytery. Although elders play a prominent role, it is the 
minister who has been the face of the Kirk in Scottish society, leading public worship and 
often being a guiding influence in many aspects of community life. More team ministries 
and lay leadership suggest that a different pattern of chureh life may emerge in tire 
twenty-first century. 

The Kirk has aimed to maintain an educated ministry and an infoimed LAITY: in 
practice theological education has concentrated on the former. Ministers receive their 
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theological training at one of the four ancient universities: Aberdeen. Edinburgh. 
Glasgow, and St. Andrews. In terms of theological persuasion tl>e church is characterized 
by diversity. From those who adhere strictly to Westminster CALVINISM the spectrum 
stretches across to those with very liberal views, with most ministers and members 
somewhere in the middle. The Declaratory Acts of 1879 (United Presbyterian) and 1892 
(Free Church) allow liberty of opinion on such points of DOCTRINE as do not enter into 
"the substance of the faith."' What constitutes the substance and how great is the liberty 
peimitted have never been defined. The Articles Declaratory, which were iccogni/ed as 
constitutive by lire Church of Scotland Act of 1921. contain a brief statement of doctrine 
in the First Article, which is declared to be "essential to tire continuity and corporate life" 
of the church and which may never be altered. 

The Kirk s theological tradition is predominantly Evangelical aird Reformed, with a 
succession of thinkers who were prepared to woric creatively w ithin that tradition to meet 
the challenges of their times. John Knox and Andrew’ Melville laid foundations in the 
Refomration era. Samuel Rutherford. George Gillespie, and David Dickson were 
exponents of tire high Calvinism of the Westminster Confession (see COVENANT 
THEOLOGY). Resisting any descent into legalism in the early eighteenth century. 
Thomas Boston and Ebeneer Erskine championed the priority of God’s GRACE. A 
century later JOHN Mcl.EOD CAMPBELL controversially challenged tire doctrine of 
limited ATONEMENT in favor of an emphasis on God's universal fatheihood and grace, 
which has come to be widely accepted. The nineteenth century witnessed a galaxy of 
outstanding scholars, many associated with the Free Church, such as THOMAS 
CHALMERS. John "Rabbi" Duncan. William Cunningham. A.B.Davidson. HENRY 
DRUMMOND. James Denney. James Orr. George Adam Smith, and H.R.Mackintosh. 
Noire was more brilliant than WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH, who introduced 
HIGHER CRITICISM to the Free Church at the cost of his own chair. In the twentieth 
century JOHN BAILL1E and T.F.Torrance expounded the apostolic and Reformed faith 
in relation to the post-ENLIGHTENMENT world of thought, whereas the biblical 
commentaries of William Barclay enjoyed wide influence. 

Worship in the Kirk has been distinguished by the central place accoided to the 
PREACHING of the Word. Typically erudite, evangelical, and delivered with quiet 
intensity, the sermon has had a unique place in shaping Scottish life and character. 
Traditionally Holy Communion, or LORD’S SUPPER, is celebrated infrequently but 
solemnly. Tire twentieth century saw greater frequency and less formality in the 
celebration of Communion. With the Refomration can*: metrical psalms, which were 
sung for centuries until, from tire latei nineteenth century, increasingly supplemented by 
hymns (see HYMNS AND HYMNALS). Tire simple, biblical worship of tire Reformers 
precluded observance of tire Christian Year but it has found increasing acceptance in 
modern times. 

After the Scottish Reformation the national church was maintained by a system of tax. 
Landowners were required to construct and maintain a church and manse and to provide a 
stipend for a minister. The eighteentlrccntury Secession Churches introduced a 
"voluntary" system, the expenses of each congregation being met by the freewill 
offerings of its members. The nineteenth-century Free Church operated by the same 
method, although with a more centralized system. The work of the Khk since the 1929 
union has been financed almost entirely by the freely given offerings of its members. The 
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demands of an affluent society and the realities of a declining membership put piessuie 
on the Kiik budget. 

Commitment to a teiritorial ministry within a parish system has ensured that the 
presence and witness of the Kirk is spread fairly evenly across the country. Historically. 
Reformed worship began in uitvan and lowland areas of the south and east and it was not 
until the eighteenth century that it took root in the Gaelicspcaking communities of the 
Highlands to the noith and west. Revival movements (see REVIVALS! brought a deep 
piety and Highland Christianity took on a distinctive character, perhaps drawing on the 
mystical tiadition of its people. Highland churches have mostly remained conservative in 
doctiine and WORSHIP and. as a result, several Presbyterian denominations maintain 
separation from the Kiik. 

Architecturally the Kirk is a major feature of Scottish life, with its church buildings 
among the most prominent and beautiful in both urban and rural areas. After the 
Reformation transepts were often added to live nave and chancel of medieval times, 
making the T-shape with pulpit and communion table at the center a common church 
design. The nineteenth century was a great period of chuich building with the Classical 
Revival creating churches of restrained elegance and the Gothic Revival producing more 
elaborate buildings, often with impressive spires. 

Movements of renewal in modern times have drawn on a variety of sources. The 
Church Service Society has contributed to liturgical renewal within a bioadly Refoimed 
tradition, whereas the Scottish Chureh Society has aimed to influence worship from a 
'high church" perspective. The IONA COMMUNITY, founded by GEORGE 
MACLEOD in 1938. restored Iona Abbey as its base and promoted urban mission, which 
integrated innovative spirituality and radical social commitment. Meanwhile a 
Conservative Evangelical movement, drawing inspiiation from the Aberdeen ministry of 
William Still after World War II. piomoted systematic expository prewiring and a return 
to the essentials of Christian FAITH. Tl>e membership of tl»e Woman's Guild, founded in 
1887. peaked at over 160.000 in live 1950s. Its nationwide network provided a fellow ship 
for WOMEN to deepen and extend their Christian commitment. 

The immigration of Irish Roman Catholics in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century was greeted initially by suspicion and hostility from the Church of Scotland, a 
reaction that contributed to the formation of a sectarian environment in live west of 
Scotland. In the late twentieth century live Church of Scotland took the initiative in 
cultivating good relations with the Roman Catholic Chureh and played a leading role in 
the creation of Action of Churches Together in Scotland, an ecumenical instrument 
including the Catholic Church, in 1990 (see CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT 
REACTIONS). 

Scots migrants founded Presbyterian Churches in IRELAND, the UNITED STATES. 
CANADA. SOUTH AFRICA. AUSTRALIA, and NEW ZEALAND. In the nineteenth 
century live Church of Scotland played a leading role in the missionary movement (see 
MISSIONS). JOHN R. MOTT declared that Scotland sent more missionaries overseas 
per head of population than any other country in live world. Alexander Duff of Calcutta. 
William Chalmers Burns of China. Robert Laws of Livingstonia. Dav id Clement Scott of 
Blantyre. John Ross of Manchuria. MARY SLESSOR of Calabar. David Torrance of 
Tiberias, and J.E.LESSLIE NEWBIGIN of south India are among those who exercised 
great influence. Through the work of such missionaries many new churches were planted. 
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notably in Jamaica. INDIA. Pakistan. CHINA. NIGERIA. Ghana. MALAWI. Zambia. 
Kenya, and South Africa. Scots such as J.H.Oldham played a leading role in the 
development of mission theory, as seen at the epochal WORLD MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE OF 1910. held in Edinburgh. Thus a national church became part of a 
movement of faith that spans the continents. Through partnership links with churches 
overseas and its membership in the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES and WORLD 
ALLIANCE OF REFORMED CHURCHES, this international dimension remains 
integral to the life of the Church of Scotland at the beginning of the twenty-first century. 
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CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE 


General Description 

The Church of ihc Nazarene is a Wesleyan/Holiness denomination wilh a total 
constituency of 3.7 million and a membership of 1.35 million in about 13.000 
congregations in 120 nations (sec WESLEYAN HOLINESS MOVEMENT). Just under 
half of the constituency live in the United States and CANADA. It is served by about 
13.000 ordained elders. 400 ordained deacons, and 5.500 licensed ministers. From its 
beginnings, the denomination has received and ordained women into its ministiy (see 
WOMEN CLERGYl. Its headquarters are in Kansas City. Missouri. 

From its earliest days the denomination has maintained both liberal arts colleges and 
schools for clergy preparation. Currently it operates fifty-one postsccondary educational 
institutions in thirty-two countries (see COLLEGES. PROTESTANT). These include two 
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postbaccalaureatc theological seminaries, nine liberal aits institutions offering 
baccalaureate degrees (eight offer graduate degrees as well), and baccalaureate-level 
theological colleges in a do/cn countries. It operates a number of Bible institutes at the 
primary and secondary levels (see BIBLE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTIONS). 

It also runs two schools of nursing, a hospital, and a number of medical clinics. Its 
independently incorporated international relief agency may take its own initiatives and 
also works with a variety of humanitarian agencies. 

The denomination also maintains Na/arene Publishing House (publishing under its 
own and Beacon Hill Piess of Kansas City imprints) and a music publishing subsidiary 
(Lillenas Publishing Company imprint). Both of these institutions service all of the major 
language groups in the denomination and in the holiness movement at large (sec 
PUBLISHING. MEDIA). Tire Nazarenes are attempting to remain one international 
denomination rather than to develop a federation or association or alliance. 


Polity 

The polity of the Church of the Nazarene mixes Episcopal. Presbyterian, and 
Congregational forms. 

Strictly speaking. live local congregation is the church. Congregations of twenty-five 
or more members have the right to make tlseir own pastoral arrangements and to control 
the disbursement of then own funds. Each congregation annually elects an official lx said 
that oversees the finances, properties, personnel, and programs of the congregation. Most 
congregations also elect councils and principal officers for the major auxiliaries, such as 
religious education and youth work. 

Each local congregation is incorporated into one of 350 districts. Most districts are 
geographically defined. Formally, the district’s work is administrative and promotional, 
aimed at helping congregational growth and development, and at live establishment of 
new congregations. In addition, many districts hold annual camp meetings and youth 
camps, which are primarily evangelistic in purpose. The policy-making body of a district 
is the annual district assembly, to which each congregation elects delegates in proportion 
to its membership. This assembly elects the district's principal executive officer, the 
district superintendent, who may be reelected indefinitely. It also elects standing 
committees, other disliict officers, and trustees to the board of regents or trustees that 
senes that district’s region. Local congregations are not legally bound by a district 
assembly's decisions, but generally understand themselves to be honor hound to meet 
them. Generally, title to all local church property is held by live district to which it 
belongs. 

In addition to carrying out assembly directives and initiatives, the district 
superintendent works with congregations to maintain appropriate pastoral arrangements. 

A still-developing level of organization is that of "region." each region consisting of a 
varying number of districts. Its principal executive officer is the regional director. This 
officer is appointed by and reports directly to the denominational Director of World 
Mission and is responsible for all phases of the denomination’s work in all of live districts 
in a given geographical area. Cuirent "regions’’ with directors are AFRICA. Asia-Pacific. 
Canada. CARIBBEAN. Eurasia. MEXICO and Central America, and South America. 
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The USA—Canada is an anomaly. It is divided into nine regions, each with its liberal aits 
college or university, but these regions do not have regional directors. 

The supiente governing body of the Church of the Nazarene is the General Assembly, 
eighty percent of which is a district-elected, delegated body, half lay and half clergy. The 
additional twenty percent arc ex officio: district superintendents, and regional- and 
general-level administrators. Between meetings of the General Assembly, the 
denomination's governing body is the General Board, a half lay—half clergy body 
elected by the entire assembly and answerable to it. This board meets annually. 

General Assembly decisions concerning policy, polity, and doctrine ate binding on the 
entire denomination. However, those that involve the basic Articles of Faith of the 
denomination and the denomination's Constitution require ratification by two-thirds of 
the 350 annual district assemblies before they are binding. 

The principal executive office is of the General Assembly are the general 
superintendents (cuitently six'), who are clergy individually elected to four-year, 
renewable terms by the General Assembly. The general superintendents constitute 
themselves as a hoard. Their principal tasks are to execute live decisions of live General 
Assembly, to oveisee all denominational policies and programs, to ensure denominational 
fidelity to its written polity and doctrinal statements (contained in the Manual, the 
denomination's official written constitution and collection of rituals), to preside over 
district assemblies and to preside over the ordination of ministers at district assemblies 
(or to delegate persons to do so in their absence), and to approve or disapprove 
nominations from the appropriate entities for various denominational offices and 
institutions. They arc also the ultimate interpreters of the Manual. 


Doctrinal Description 

The basic requirement for church membership is confession of faith in Jesus Christ as 
personal Lord and Savior, agreement with live sixteen "Articles of Faith." consent to 
abide by the "General Rules." and a vow to seek grace of entire SANCTIFICATION if 
one is not already in live experience. Confession of faith in Jesus Christ and entire 
sanctification are understood in terms developed by WESLEYAN1SM and revivalism 
(see REVIVALS). The sixteen articles of faith are directly related to the ’Twenty-five 
Articles of Religion" of the United Methodist Church (USA) and the "THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES of Religion" of the Anglican tradition. The "General Rules" also clearly 
relate to historic METHODISM: avoidance of the appearance of evil: doing good to all: 
and not inveighing against the polity and practices of live denomination. 

In its "Historical Statement." the Church of the Nazarene 

confesses as its own the history of live people of God recorded in the Old 
and New Testaments, and that same history as it has extended from the 
days of the apostles to our own. It embraces as its own the people of God 
through the ages, those redeemed through Jesus Christ in whatever 
expression of the one chureh they may he found. It receives the 
ecumenical creeds of the first five centuries as expressions of its own 
faith. 
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Recent rulings have allowed that (he Nicene Creed may be said with or without (lie 
"filioque" in (raditionally Orthodox areas, and (ha( in (hose areas Easter may be 
celebrated according to (he Orthodox calendar <see ORTHODOXY. EASTERN). Some 
congregations omit (he "descensus." Tlie "Articles of Fai(h" are clearly Protestant, 
upholding the doctrines of SALVATION by grace alone through FAITH alone. Scripture 
(the sixty-six- book canon) as the sole rule for faith and practice, and the priesthood of all 
believers. 

A significant minority of Na/arcnes are fundamentalists regarding the Scripture. The 
Articles of Faith themselves speak of "plenary inspiration" and focus on the 
sotcriologieal function of biblical inspiration and "inerrancy." This allows for both 
Fundamentalist and non-Fundumentalist approaches to the Bible. 

The Na/arenes retain two sacraments. Baptism and the Lord's Supper. They celebrate 
them in compliance with the basic traditional requirements as to material used (in the 
Lord's Supper, unfemiented w ine), the form of words, and sacramental intention. They 
practice both paedo-baptism and believer's baptism by any of tlie traditional modes. The 
rather common practice of rebaptism of those coming to them from paedobaptist 
traditions is increasingly discouraged. The Loid’s Supper is open to all who confess 
Christ as Savior, regardless of denominational affiliation, but must be presided over by a 
duly (but not necessarily Na/arcne-> ordained clergyperson. Congregations must 
celebrate quarterly. Many celebrate more frequently. 

Anointing of the sick for healing is commonly practiced, and modern medical care is 
also fully encouraged. 


Distinguishing Tenet 

Theologically tlie Church of tlie Nazarene is rooted in JOHN WESLEY’S doctrine of 
Christian perfection: ideologically, it is rooted in nineteenth-century North American 
revivalism. Wesley (1703-1791) believed that Christ's atoning work makes available to 
believers a grace-given unconditional love for God and neighbor in this life, which begins 
in the cleansing of the heart from all that is not love, hence the term "Christian 
peifection." a peifection in love. In a strict sense, this experience is a second basic work 
of grace, justification being the first. Wesley insisted that although both works are 
receivable only by faith, both come sola gratia. The atonement provides for both and is 
continually necessary for maintaining both. Both are entire or complete or full in 
themselves and are instantaneously received, but these characteristics do not foreclose on 
spiritual growth or “growth in grace." Rather, gmwth in grace is one of tlveir most 
marked concomitants. In fad. refusal to grow in grace may ultimately fiustrate the gifts 
of grace and in their loss. Assurance that either experience has been granted comes from 
the Holy Spirit in the Spirit's own good time. 

The distinguishing tenet of tl»e Church of tlie Nazarene is almost precisely this 
Wesleyan dodrine of Christian perfection—also referred to as "entire sanc-tification." 
■holiness.” "full salvation." "the baptism of the Spirit." "the second blessing." "heart 
purity." and "perfect love.” among other terms. Na/arenes diverge from Wesley at only 
one basic point. They tend to believe that assurance comes with the gift of entire 
sanctification itself. Many also diverge at two ancillaty points: Wesley was not so sure as 
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they lhal ihc gif! should be equaled with "the baptism of the Holy Spirit.” and they place 
much greater emphasis on its instantaneousness than he did. 


History 

In nineteenth-century Methodist revivalism, emphasis fell on the instantaneousness of 
both justification and entire sanctification. (The terms "holiness” and "entire 
sanctification" had come to more prominent use than the term "Christian perfection." 
Formally, nuances were recognized: practically, the terms were synonymous.) By the 
1830s Methodists were debating the relationship between the instantaneousness of entire 
sanctification and the gift of assurance. All agreed that assurance was a gift of divine 
grace and had no specific or universally recognizable marks. All agreed that it was 
simply a matter of the Holy Spirit witnessing to the seeker's spirit. However, did 
assurance, the "witness of the Spirit." come with the work of entire sanctification, or 
might it come later ? 

Also in the 1830s perfectionist Methodists began to debate wliether there was any 
necessary prerequisite to receiving the grace of entire sanctification aside from already 
having been justified and regenerated by grace through faith. Some argued that entire 
consecration must precede entire sanctification. It seemed to others that this put the 
doctrine of sola gratia, sola fide at risk, making consecration and faith over into good 
works. 

By the 1860s most revivalist perfectionists, which now included many who were not 
Methodists, held that complete consecration must precede entire sanctification and that 
assurance comes with the work of entire sanctification, for assurance depends on one’s 
personal appropriation of the biblical promises concerning the work. 

The principal figure in propagating this understanding throughout this period was 
PHOEBE WORRALL PALMER (1807-1874). She and her husband Walter Palmer, a 
physician, through publishing, writing, and speaking, led a large number of persons 
within and outside both British and American Methodism into the experience of entire 
sanctification and encouraged yet many others in "the way of holiness." as she called it. 
These included a significant number of American bishops and bishops-to-be. 

In 1867 a handful of prominent Methodist Episcopal iMEt pastors in the Middle 
Atlantic states (see METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONFERENCE), all of them 
deeply infiuenced by Phoebe Palmer, sponsored an ecumenical, but Methodist-run 
camp meeting for the "promotion of holiness" in Vineland. New Jersey. It was to respond 
to three issues: the coarsening of moral and ethical standards produced by the CIVIL 
WAR. tl»e growing neglect of "holiness" in Methodist faith and practice, and the 
surrender of the campmeeting to emotionalism. The ME bishops unofficially approved it 
and at least one participated in it. So successful was live Vineland meeting that the 
sponsors formed themselves into the National Campmeeting Association for live 
Promotion of Holiness. 

The "National." as it was called, then lield "holiness" camp meetings across the 
country for about two decades. It encouraged an ecumenical spirit but was itself 
punctiliously episcopal Methodist. It always carefully secured bona fide invitations and 
permissions from hisliops in jurisdiction, presiding elders, and local Methodist pastors. 
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and local suppoit. The success of these campmeetings led to the fonnation of large 
numbers of regional, state, and county holiness associations in like 1870s to 1890s, each 
with its (annual) campmeeting. The majority of their members were ME. but they also 
attracted and accepted significant numbers of Wesleyan and Free Methodists, a 
significant number of persons affected by CHARLES FINNEY S preaching and Oberlin 
peifectionism I developed by Finney and Asa Mahan), a smaller proportion of 
Restoration's isee RESTORATIONS! >. and scatterings of Anabaptists (see 
ANABAPTISM) and others. This more ecumenical base placed an ever-increasing 
proportion of the holiness movement heyond the reach of episcopal Methodist polity, 
policy, etiquette, and discipline. By the mid-1870s. deep tensions between the “National" 
(still mostly ME. but now including souse Methodist Episcopal. South [MES). ministers) 
and several of the more regional associations became obvious, and intra-Methodist 
tensions in and between the ME and MES. in large pan over “holiness." were also 
becoming obv ious. 

The aggressiveness of the holiness evangelists. Methodist and otherwise: their 
disregard for live “National's" model of etiquette and sensitivity to hierarchical concerns: 
and the revivalist enthusiasm and apparent behavioral phariseeism of the holiness 
advocates made for often chilly receptions in their own local congregations. Moreover, it 
created a sort of homelessness for those who now sought congregational affiliation in 
consequence of having been converted or sanctified wholly in a holiness meeting. The 
“National" itself faced accusations of temporizing. It seemed to many holiness people. 
Methodist and oth eiwise. that episcopal Methodism had given itself over to live quest for 
social status and acceptability. Such were the makings of the “church question." 

By the late 1870s the “church question" had taken firm root: should the holiness 
people create their own denoinination(s)? Sociological factors, such as social location, 
did and do play some role in the way in which holiness people have formed responses to 
the “church question." although it may he argued that doctrine and piety have been a 
more basic element. 

The Church of the Nazarene arose as one of several responses, a later one. to that 
question, and it was a more pervasively urban, middle-class response than some others. 
Its original leadership generally retained closer relationships to the “National." and to 
Methodism, than did the leadership of the various regional holiness associations. Some 
hoped (a few feared), in fact, that the Church of the Nazarene would serve to gather most 
of the holiness "forces" in live United States and become live piincipal expression of 
Wesleyan revivalist peifectionism. 

Phineas F.Bresee (1838-1915). a distinguished ME pastor and presiding eldei in Iowa 
and Southern California, and a member of the “National." along with Joseph P.Widney 
(1841-1938). prominent educator. ME lay preacher, and first president of the University 
of Southern California, established the First Church of live Nazarene. Los Angeles. 
California, in mid-October. 1895. Widney gave the congregation its name. (In 1898 he 
returned to Methodism and then moved into theosophy.) 

From its beginnings this congregation sought to propagate holiness doctrine and 
experience and to relieve live socially distressed in central Los Angeles, but Bresec 
clearly envisioned a denomination from the very first. By 1905 there were twenty-six 
Nazarene congregations, among them ten in southern California, five in Washington and 
Idaho, and five in Illinois. 
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The denomination ttua emerged even by 1915 is the product of a long series of 
mergers and aggressive evangelism, with some of the merging partners having longer 
histories than that of Bresee's congregation, but it was Bresee’s active commitment to his 
vision and his unique capacity for attracting and uniting people that were the principal 
forces facilitating those mergers. The retention of the name of tire Los Angeles 
organization as the denominational name reflects the depth of Bresee's influence and the 
long-held prominence of that first Nazarene congregation. 

The first merger occurred in 1907. creating the Pentecostal Church of the Nazarene. 
The Na/arenes' paitner in this union was the Association of Pentecostal Churches of 
America, itself the project of mergers in New York state and New England (see 
PENT1COSTAL1SM). Its oldest congregation had formed in 1894. in Providence. Rhode 
Island. The Association's principal leader was H.F.Reynolds 11854-1938). an ME pastor: 
however, a number of others—predominantly, hut not at all exclusively, disaffected 
Methodists, clerical and lay—played significant roles in the Association and in the 
merger. 

In 1908. at Pilot Point. Texas, the Holiness Church of Christ, the product of earlier 
mergers in Oklahoma. Texas, and the old South, and influenced by restorationism and the 
holiness movements in both lire ME and MES churches, united with tire Pentecostal 
Church of the Nazarene. This group had no central or galvanizing figure such as Bresec 
or Reynolds, and at the time of the merger, it still had not completely resolved some of its 
ow n major internal issues. Nonetheless, many consider tire date of this merger. Oc tober 
12. 1908. to be the founding date for the denomination. The occasion was actually the 
Second General Assembly of the Pentecostal Church of tire Nazarene. 

With this merger the denomination became nationwide, with more than 10.000 
members in 228 congregations. Several of tire west coast congregations were 
predominantly Oriental: at least one on tire east coast was Portuguese-speaking: as many 
as two dozen had African-American members. 

J.O.McClurkan (1801-1914). a Cumberland Presbyterian clergyman, had founded the 
Pentecostal Alliance in Nashville. Tennessee, in 1898. By 1901 it had become the 
Pentecostal Mission. By 1915. when it merged with the Pentecostal Church of tire 
Nazarene. it had congregations in all of the larger cities of Tennessee, in Columbia. South 
Carolina, and in Atlanta. Georgia. This group brought with it strong Cumberland 
Presbyterian. Christian and Missionary Alliance, and MES influences. Perhaps more 
important, it brought to the merger strong social-work institutions and missionaries 
working abroad. Also in 1915 the Pentecostal Church of Scotland, formed in 1909 by 
four holiness congregations, merged with the Nazarenes. Its principal leader was George 
Sharpe 11865-1948). former pastor of the Parkhead (Congregational) Church in Glasgow. 
This body. too. carried on a strong program of social service and had sent missionaries to 
Africa before merger with live Na/arencs. 

Each of the groups in this siring of mergers brought to live union at least a school for 
the education of the ministry, if not a nascent liberal arts institution. Each merging group 
also brought missions enterprises. As early as 1908 the Nazarenes had congregations in 
Mexico, the Cap' Verde Islands. INDIA. JAPAN, and southern Africa. They only slowly 
accepcd the notion of indigenized administrative leadership, hut from their earliest days, 
they had developed indigenous preachers and teachers. "National workers (or peach- 
ers)," as they were called, outnumbered missionaries five to one by the early 1930s. 
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Modem American Pentceostalism made an exponential leap into public awareness 
with the well-publicized Azuza Street I Los Angeles! Revival in 1901. Its roots lay in 
much live same soil that had produced tire Holiness Movement three decades earlier. In 
fact, on into the 1910s. many thought the two movements to be but two styles of the 
Holiness Movement. Adherents of one freely mingled in revival services, if not in 
congregations, with adlrcrents of the other. Their primary contention had to do with 
whether glossalalia {usually called "tongues"! was the necessary evidence of entire 
sanctification. By the mid- 1910s. however, non- and anti-Wesleyan factions had arisen in 
Penteeostalism. and a strong antiglossalalic faction had arisen among the holiness people. 
In 1919 live Pentecostal Church of tire Nazarcne dropped the adjective “Pentecostal' from 
its name and tire names of a number of its academic institutions. It was now. simply, the 
Church of the Na/arene. and it generally opposed the idea that "tongues" was a 
contemporary gift of the Spirit. 

Still, the process of merging continued. The Laymen's Holiness Association in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota, led by J.G.Morrison (1871-1939). an ME clergyman, joined the 
Church of the Nazarcne in 1922. The Association was predominantly ME. but it included 
significant numbers of adherents to the Evangelical Association, a group tracing its 
origins to the work of Jacob Albright (1759-1808). a Lutheranbecome-Methodist in 
Pennsylvania. 

The 1950s brought both gain and loss by way of merger and secession. Four small 
holiness denominations joined the Church of the Na/arene. In the early 1950s the 
Hep/.ibah Faith Missionary Association, founded in 1893 and centered in Tabor. Iowa, 
joined tire Nazarenes. bringing with it missionary work in six countries. In 1952 the 
International Holiness Mission, founded as the Holiness Mission, in the Clapham area in 
London, in 1907. brought into the Church of the Nazarcne a strong commitment to social 
work and a very active missionary presence in sub-Saharan Africa, and about two dozen 
congregations across England. Three years later, live Calvary Holiness Church, formed in 
1934 by itinerant evangelists in the International Holiness Mission, joined the Nazarenes 
as well, nearly doubling the Nazarcne constituency in ENGLAND and WALES. In 1958 
the five congregations of the Gospel Workers Church of Canada, a denomination founded 
in 1918. with its work concentrated in Ontario, merged with lire Nazarenes. 

Other mergers have occurred since the 1950s. tire largest being that of 1988. with a 
Wesleyan/Holi ness group in NIGERIA already calling itself the Church of lire Na/arene. 
This merger brought thiity-nine congregations and 6.500 members with it. 

A secession in tire mid-1910s, rooted in both doctrine and polity but also entangled in 
personalities, almost destroyed tire denomination. The doctrine in question was 
premillennialism: the political issue was the authority of the district superintcndcncy over 
a local congregation. Many of the dissidents eventually joined another holiness body. The 
Nazarenes continued to refuse official endorsement to any particular form of 
millennialism and to uphold a strong superintendency (see M1LLEN.AR1ANS AND 
MILLENNIALISM). 

The secessions of the 1950s and 1960s generally arose from the conviction that the 
denomination had lost much of its evangelistic fervor and was surrendering to American 
popular culture. The specific points of critique, which were akin to HOLINESS 
MOVEMENT critiques of episcopal Methodism eighty years earlier, were the failure of 
the Nazarcne General Assemblies of 1952 and 1956 to condemn television and the 
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clitics’ perceptions that Nazarenes had become too ready to accept contemporary styles 
of dress, cosmetics, and jewelry, and had developed a tendency to rely cm administrative 
structures and programs at the eost of spiritual dependency on God. None of tl>e dissident 
groups departed with more than 500 members, although their exodus removed certain 
concerns for piety at a time when the denomination was indeed concerned with gaining 
social acceptability. Perhaps most signifreant was the formation of the Bible Missionary 
Union in 1956. which in 1957 became the Btble Missionary Church. Tire most recent of 
signifreant secessions was that of the Church of the Bible Covenant in 1967. Its rationale 
for secession paralleled that of the Bible Missionary Church. 

From its beginning, whether 1908. 1907. or 1895. the Church of like Na/arene has 
understood its principal mission to be tire propagation of the doctrine and experience of 
entire sanctification, or holiness, or Christian perfection. To engage in this mission. 
Nazarenes have generally developed a strong set of common mores and pieties, such as 
commitment to regular attendance at worship, tithing, teetotal ism. and to their regional 
educational institutions, and heavy giving to world mission and compassionate causes. 
They have also usually avoided debates over the nature of biblical inspiration, baptism, 
millennialistn. divine healing, and forms of worship, among other things. However, since 
the late 1970s. emphasis on following the sociological principles developed by the 
Church Growth Movement, coupled with a decreasing emphasis on live mores and pieties 
noted earlier, has tended to dull the sharp edge of holiness evangelism in favor of a 
socially more acceptable, less doctrinaire evangelicalism. 

See also Evangelicalism: Wesley. Charles 
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PAUL MERRITT BASSETT 


CHURCH WORLD SERVICE 


The Protestant. Orthodox, and Anglican traditions that compose live NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES support ecumenical humanitarian relief through the Church 
World Service <CWS>. In 1946 the Federal Council of Churches. Foreign Missions 
Conference, and American Committee of the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
established CWS in response to the proliferation of church relief endeavors during the 
Second World War. The new organization represented ecumenical Protestant efforts to 
address issues of hunger, reconstruction, and displacement in postwar Europe and Asia. 
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In its early years CWS worked in the areas of food relief and refugee resettlement. A 
network of Christians from aeross the United States foimed tire Christian Rural Overseas 
Program (CROP) to donate food and funds for CWS programs. CWS grew into a global 
organization, creating partnership' with local Christians in Southeast Asia, latin 
America, and AFRICA to sponsor development projects. Throughout the 1960s CWS 
expanded its assistance to refugees through its work in Yietnam. Palestine, and Cuba. In 
the 1970s CWS created offices to respond to international and domestic disasters. 

CWS’s work with relief and development reflects a theology of compassionate 
response to all human need. In the 1970s its leaders added the emphases of global 
education and public advocacy to the agency’s original goals of providing for physical 
necessity, assisting refugees, and supporting development projects. CWS has also added a 
focus on the root causes of poverty and powerlessness. 

CWS includes thirty-six member denominations. Headquartered in New York City. 
CWS works w ith local partners in more than eighty countries. Two thousand local CROP 
events raise funds for CWS programs each year. In 2<X)2 CWS operated on a budget of 
S69.000.000. 
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JENNIFER GRABER 


CIRCUIT RIDER 


Circuit riders were itinerant ministers who advanced live rapid growth of Wesleyan 
METHODISM in the UNITED STATES during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries (see ITINERANCY). A system of traveling Methodist preachers was first 
envisioned by JOHN WESLEY as a means of propagating and servicing Methodist 
Society class meetings in rural ENGLAND. After the founding of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church at the BALTIMORE CONFERENCE, in 1784. FRANCIS 
ASBURY organized American Methodist societies or churches into circuits. Pastoral 
circuit riders were appointed to travel the circuits on horseback: then responsibilities 
included visiting each church at least once a year and reporting back to the conference, as 
well as preaching extemporaneously, holding CAMP MEETINGS, and organizing new 
Methodist churches along the way. This efficient and effective organizational system 
contributed to the populist appeal of Methodism and enabled the church to grow with the 
westward territorial expansion of the United States. Especially in the American South and 
West and among African Americans, circuit riders were instrumental in building 
Methodism from fewer than 1.000 adherents in 1770 to more than 250,000 by 1820. 
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Despite the hauls hips of wilderness travel and occasional anti-Methodist violence. 
As bury himself was a devoted itinerant who traveled more than 270,000 miles during his 
career. Other well-known circuit tiders include PETER CARTWRIGHT (1785-1872). 
Freeborn Garrettson (1752-1827). and live African American Ham Hosier <1750?- 
1806). 

See also Evangelicalism; Methodism. North America; Methodist Episcopal Church 
Conference. 
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IOANNA BROOKS 


CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT 


The modern civil rights movement, usually placed in the middle of the twentieth century 
from the mid 1950s to the late 1960s. was a coalition of organizations and leaders with 
the primary goal of eradicating racial injustice from American society. This movement, 
however, had its roots in nineteenth-century slave rehellions, abolitionists, and a post- 
CIVIL WAR proactive congress that passed destiny-determining (for African Americans) 
amendments to our Constitution: the 13th Amendment < 1865). which freed the slaves; the 
Nth Amendment (1868). which guaranteed equal protection, due process, and full 
citizenship for freed slaves; and tire 15th Amendment (1870). which gave them the right 
to vote. 

This modem movement also had significant twenticthccntury roots with the pie-World 
War I founding of the National Association for tire Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) and The National Urban League, the Marcus Garvey "Back to Africa 
Movement" in tire 1920s; President Franklin Roosevelt’s 1941 executive order to prohibit 
discrimination in federal employment (as a result of pressure by A. Philip Randolph of 
the Brotherltood of Sleeping Car Porters—the largest black labor union); the formation of 
CORK (Congress of Racial Equality) by James Farmer in 1943; President Harry 
Truman’s executive order to desegregate tire armed services in 1948; and Thurgood 
Marshall’s successful argument of tire Broun v. Board of Education of Topeka. Kansas 
case <19541 before the U.S. Supreme Court to integrate public schools. This landmark 
case overturned Plessy v. Ferguson (1896). which had declared that separate facilities 
were equal, a judicial endorsement of Jim Crow laws. In reversing Plessy. Brown stated 
that "separate was not equal" and made a full circle back to tire Nth Amendment on 
which Marshall’s argument heavily depended. 
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Combine ibis rich historical context with the immediate sense of horror in rise black 
community over the murder of teenager Emmett Till in the summer of 1955 in 
Mississippi and one can sec hots 1 Rosa Parks, often called the Mother of the Civil Rights 
Movement, was ready and willing to deny her seat to a white man on December I. 1955. 
in Montgomery. Alabama. The courageous act of this black seamstress from 
Montgomery gave birth to the Montgomery Improvement Association that, in turn, 
sponsored tire year-long Montgomery Bus Boycott (December 1955 to December 1956). 
which saw. as well, the emergence of a new black leader. Dr. MARTIN LUTHER KING 
JR. For all intents and purposes, that year ignited the new civil rights movement and 
became a turning point in American history. 

Soon after the success of this boycott, in 1957. several civil rights leaders including 
King. Ralph Abernathy. Bayard Rustin. Ella Baker. Harris and Clare Wofford, and 
Stanley Levison formed the Southern Negro Conference on Transportation and 
Nonviolent Integration with the primary purpose of integrating buses. The name was 
soon changed to Southern Negro Leaden* Conference and. to be as clear as possible about 
its source and expanding mission, it received its final designation as Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference—lire SCLC became the virtual center of the movement, and its 
first president. Dr. King, was the heart of that center. Upon King's death, the mantle of 
leadership was passed to Abernathy. King's close friend and associate. After a decade 
with Abernathy at the head. SCLC became a weaker organization and lost its effective 
voice. In 1977 Joseph Lowery, a Methodist, took the reins and for the next twenty years 
returned the SCLC to it original vibrant witness for civil rights. Nonetheless, every 
preceding civil rights group would join with SCLC in all live major campaigns (from 
Birmingham to Selma to Memphis to the Poor Peoples Campaign). Other groups and 
leaders spawned by SCLC would, in one form or another, take their cue from SCLC. 

The modern civil rights movement, in its several manifestations, wanted social justice 
and equality for America—that is. political, social, and economic freedom. Each 
organization would contribute its unique emphasis to achieve these goals and each 
director would share his or her own gifts of leadership. Their protests were directed 
mainly at the deep South, but the consequences reverberated throughout the country. 

One way to view the accomplishments of the civil rights movement is to survey the 
work done by the various organizations and their leaders and suggest how their specific 
gifts contributed to the overall success of what the movement achieved. These goals were 
achieved by different methods, but always nonviolently. 

I. The National Af satiation /or the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) was 
founded in 1909 by an interracial group, which included W.E.B.Dubois, to advance 
the struggle for civil and political liberty. It is live oldest, most enduring civil rights 
organization and is always there, directly or indirectly, when an advance is made for 
minorities. Its Legal Defense and Education Fund with lawyers trained in civil and 
constitutional law has served the AfricanAmerican constituency well for almost a 
century. The high water mark of their history of litigation on behalf of minorities was 
the Brown decision in 1954. The NAACP supported every campaign for social justice 
before, during, and after the 1950s and 1960s. with Roy Wilkins as president. Their 
members were critical to the success of the AfricanAmerican cause, including for 
example. Rosa Parks. Medgar Evers, and the college students who sat in at live 
Wool worth lunch counter in Greensboro. North Carolina, in I960. It is active today 
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under the leadership of Kweisi Mfume (who became presidem in 1996). with many 
brandies in small communities throughout the United States. 

2. The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) was founded in 1942 by James Farmer in 
Chicago. It was a nonviolent direct action group that organized demonstrations and 
educated volunteers in various forms of civil disobedience. This activist stance found 
them in the famous Freedom Rides that tested interstate commerce public 
transportation in tike early 1960s. the March on Washington in 1963. in all the major 
campaigns, especially the one in Birmingham in 1963. When Farmer left tike 
directorship in 1966. Floyd McKissick replaced him and turned CORE into a more 
segregated, militant advocacy group for black people with his championing of Black 
Power. When Roy Innis became head in 1988 he further moved CORE toward a 
conservative path, becoming critical of traditional civil rights groups and affirmative 
action. 

3. The National Urban League was formed in 1911. dedicated to caring for the increasing 
number of blacks migrating to northern cities. The League was instrumental in helping 
new. often low-income city dwellers find employment in an industrial setting, rent and 
buy houses, and understand real estate terminology. The League provided financial aid 
and assistance with child care, and interpreted the rights and responsibilities of home 
ownership—in short, prepared the urban poor to live selfconfidently and with as much 
economic wellbeing as possible in cities. Edmund Hay nes was the first director of this 
necessary community service agency: Whitney Young was its successful director 
during the civil rights era and worked closely w ith Martin King and SCLC campaigns. 

4. The Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee iSN'CC) grew out of tike student sit- 
ins in Greensboro. North Carolina, and Nashville. Tennessee, in February of I960. 

Ella Baker, a Shaw University graduate, community organizer, trusted advisor, and a 
progressive in social and political affairs, was a key figure in initiating this student- 
operated arm of the movement. She wanted to create a netw ork of communic ation for 
all students throughout tire South to avoid duplication of their effort and to keep tike 
students' esprit de corps alive. 

By the end of February 1961) it was an active group with a membership from 
which would come some of the most well-known leaders the movement was to 
produce. They were "live children” made famous by David Halberstram in a well- 
known book by that name. Hie early leaders were James Lawson, a Vanderbilt 
seminary student and Gandhian pacifist (see PACIFISM I. Diane Nash, a Fisk 
University student from Chicago who became a civil rights activist and educator: 
and John Lewis, an American Baptist seminary student who was involved in the 
Selma campaign and became a Georgia congressman. Membership in the early 
yean, of SNCC also included Bernard LaFayette. Marion Barry. Stokely 
Car michael. Julian Bond, and Robert Moses, among others—all of whom have 
become national figures. SNCC saw itself as a second generation, a more 
impatient and aggressive organization than the traditional civil rights groups. It 
was difficult for them to wait for the Urban League's social service. SCl.C’s well- 
thought-out campaign strategy, and the NAACP’s lengthy court battles. SNCC’s 
voter registration drives (the trio of Schwemer. Chaney, and Goodman were 
killed in Mississippi in 19f»l working for SNCC). their continual sit-ins and other 
acts of civil disobedience kept tike tire of the movement burning in between the 
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major and nationally televised campaigns. Nevertheless. SNCC supposed those 
more publicized crusades as well. 

In the mid-1960s, noticing that young black men were disproportionately drafted 
and subject to a higher percentage of casualties from the Vietnam w ar. SNCC 
issued an articulate and passionate antiwar position paper, asking. "Where is the 
draft for freedom fighters in the USA?" They combined the civil lights movement 
and live antiwar movement with much the same rationale King used later in his 
infamous 1967 antiwar sermon: "I've been around segregation too long now to 
segregate my moral concerns.” 

The impact of SNCC is largely overlooked, but the civil rights movement would 
never have been as successful without the energy and vision of the many y outh 
who made their distinctive contribution to help blacks achieve self-determination. 
5. The Council of Federated Organizations (COFOl was founded in 1962 as a 

cooidinating agency for the several eivil rights groups wotking in Mississippi. Its most 
significant leader. Robert Moses, had come to Mississippi soon after receiving a 
master's degree in philosophy to work with SNCC’s voter registration drives. Its main 
contribution was the formation of the Freedom Summer of 1964 in Mississippi. That 
summer's achievements were many, despite overwhelming local odds. Some of tlve 
results were blac k voter registration drives, the organization of the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party with Fannie Lou Haiwr as its delegate to tlue 1964 
convention, and the providing of places ("freedom schools") for black children to 
leam basic educational skills and to aid adult blacks with legal, medical, and work 
needs. 

The roost disturbing fissure in the movement came as a result of live growing impatience 
of young blacks with the civil rights’ establishment and the perceived undue influence 
and co-opting of the movement by "privileged" black leaders and affluent white liberals. 
The turning point came in Greenwood. Mississippi, on June 16. 1966. when SNCC 
member Stokely Carmichael, standing on a flatbed truck, began to shout "We w ant black 
power!” This cry for dignity and respect in the nanxr of black people's humanity and for 
black political and economic power made an indelible imprint on the movement, so much 
so that Martin King devoted a whole chapter to "black power" in his book Where Do We 
Go From Here: Chaos or Community? King's dialectical understanding of this new tone 
was instrumental in the eventual incorporation of its more positive aspects into the larger 
movement. 

Jesse Jackson, one of live many young black clergy supporters of King, became the 
most nationally famous alumnus of the movement. He ran for president of the UNITED 
STATES in 1984 and 1988 and is the founder and president of Rainbow/Push, a 
Chicagobased organization currently active in advocating for minority contractors and 
business people. 

The civil rights movement was an extension of live black, mostly Baptist, church. It 
could not have been sustained without its energy and leadership. The introduction of 
"Christian" in the final name of SCLC was an intentional reminder that it was anchored 
in the tradition of the black church. Oppiessed people tend to see religion, as indeed 
Israel's prophets did. as a praxis—live unity of faith and action, prayer and politics. So it 
was natural for Martin King to call the work for justice of live civil rights coalition "a 
spiritual movement." or for Joseph Lowery to say “if the earth is the Lord's, it includes 
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economic and political aspects as well as spiritual aspects.” The roll call of movement 
leaders consists primarily of young black clergy or those whose primary influence was 
from the church, for example. James Lawson. Bernard LaFayctte. Fred Shuttlesvsoith. 
Wyatt Tee Walker. John Lewis, Ralph Abernathy. Julian Bond, Floyd McKissiek. and 
others. 

The black church also produced a large and significant band of women who played a 
central, indispensable role in the movement. We have mentioned Rosa Parks. Diane 
Nash. Ella Baker, and Fannie Lou Hamer. Them were many others. Dorothy Cotton was 
cofounder of SC1.C and its education director for twelve years: Septinta Clark was very 
involved in the network of Citizenship Schools and an activist who exposed the ratlier 
pervasive sexism in the movement. SNCC was heavily dependent on women's 
leadership, especially in the aforementioned Citizenship Schools and voter registration 
drives. The most famous are Gloria Richardson Dandridge. Ruby Smith. Colia LaFayctte. 
Ruth Howard Chambers. Eleanor Holmes Norton. Ruth Harris. Bernice Johnson Reagon. 
and Ethel Minor. Two SNCC wotkers. Casey Hayden and Maty King, following the lead 
of Septinta Claik. wrote a revealing statement about gender discrimination in the 
movement that has I teen considered one of the founding documents of the feminist 
movement. 

These leaders represent the best of what PAUL TILLICH called an essential religious 
impulse—the Protestant (Prophetic) Principle. This is the necessity to call into question, 
to say a Divine "no.” to all attempts at absolutizing historical, finite, relative autliorities. 
for example, race, patriarchy, class, war. wealth, and Oliver forms of entrenched power 
and privilege. Although the movement included Jewish. Roman Catholic, and other 
ecumenical suppon. those young clergy were emhodying "pro-testare." their unmediated 
Protestant vocation to speak truth to power on behalf of God. to testify for. to witness to 
justice and peace. 

All these extraordinary and often very ordinaiy people succeeded in achieving the 
original goals of the movement and advancing the cause of minority populations. Their 
work in the movement helped realize a more politically just and economically equitable 
society. Some concrete examples include: federal legislation and Supreme Court 
decisions on behalf of civil rights, the large number of current elected black officials, a 
much larger black middle class, universal suffrage, and a more fully integrated society. 
However, in the interest of full intellectual disclosure and honesty. Martin Luther King 
Jr., the unifying, if not mythical, center of lire movement would say. "We still have a long 
way to go." 

See also Ecumenism. Slavery; Slavery. Abolition of: Womanist Theology 
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CIVIL WAR, ENGLAND 


During lire 1640s ENGLAND was wracked by Civil War. The conflict had a number of 
causes, of which religion was one of the most important. Many Puritans (see 
PURITANISM! believed that the church, led by King Charles 1 and WILLIAM LAUD, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, had adopted objectionable popish and superstitious 
practices and beliefs, and they were willing to fight to preserve Protestantism as they 
understood it. After six years of fighting, with large armies on both sides, the royalist 
Anglicans were defeated by the parliamentary’ Puritans, who insisted on tire execution of 
the king and archbishop. During the Interregnum (1649-1660) England was governed 
without a king, first by parliament and tlren by tire Lord Protector OLIVER 
CROMWELL. After Cromwell's death the monarchy and state church were restored in 
1660 . much as they had been before the conflict. 

The hostilities can be separated into tire First Civil War 11642-1646), the Second Civil 
War (1647-1648) and the Third Civil War (1649-1651). Some writers have used other 
terms to refer to these disruptions. Edward Hyde, carl of Clarendon, called it the Great 
Rebellion in his history written during the seventeenth century itself, whereas the 
twentieth-century historian Christopher Hill preferred to term it the Puritan Revolution. 


Causes and Historiography 

Historians have argued about the causes of the English Civil War ever since its outbreak 
and are not likely ever to reach agreement. Their views are to some extent a reflection of 
their own times—it is often said that each age rewrites the past according to its own 
interests, and the generalization is particularly apt with reference to the great conflict of 
the seventeenth century. 

During the period itself the war was widely viewed as a religious conflict led by those 
who opposed the increasingly high-church policies of King Charles and Archbishop 
Laud. These included greater emphasis on the Eucharist, more elaborate ceremonial. 
VESTMENTS, and music, and railed altars. The movement is often referred to as 
ARM1NIANISM. although the belief in free will, which characterized the views of Dutc h 
theologian Jacobus Arminius himself, was not an important aspect of it. Both the 
Independents or Congregationalists (see CONGREGATIONALISM), who opposed a 
state church altogether, and the Presbyterians tsce PRESBYTERIANISM t. who favored a 
state church but one without bishops, joined in opposing the established CHURCH OF 
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ENGLAND. Olivet Cromwell once said lhai although he did not originally regard 
religion as the principal issue in the war. he was driven to that opinion as live hostilities 
progressed. 

Duiing the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries tire war was generally regarded as a 
protest against Chailes I's arbitrary Personal Rule without pailiament (1629-1640). The 
popular Whig interpretation of history looked on earlier events in England as leading 
inevitably to the ideal form of representative government and liberal democracy that 
reached its peak during the reign of Queen Victoria. The Civil War. then, was a necessary 
stage in reducing the power of the monarch, enhancing tire role of parliament, and 
making the case for broader representation of the people in government. The brief 
account of the war that prefaces Tiro mas Bahington Macaulay’s famous History of 
England (1848) is one example of such an interpretation. Another can Ire found, as late as 
19<M. in England under ilte Stuarts by his great-nephew George Macaulay Trevelyan. 

Trevelyan himself helped initiate the study of social history, and a number of 
twentieth-century writers have attempted to analyze the war as an example of social 
conflict. Because seventeenth-century England was not yet divided into social classes, at 
least in the sense that the Marxists used tire terminology, the war could not satisfactorily 
be viewed as a class conflict, although more than one Russian historian attempted to do 
so and such an explanation could still be encountered in CHINA in the 1980s. However, 
more acute historians, among them Christopher Hill, were able to discern more subtle 
social divisions, with tire “godly" and "industrious sort" asserting their rights in 
opposition to tire entrenched privilege of monarchy and nobility. Lawrence Stone, 
approaching the matter from a different angle, chronicled a “crisis of confidence'’ in the 
aristocracy and a loss of faith in their leadership. 

A number of mid-twentieth-century writers saw the war in terms of regional divisions, 
sometimes arising from local conflicts between leading families. John Morrill held this 
view when he puhlislred his study of Cheshire in 1974 and his mote general Revolt of the 
Provinces in 1976. but his more recent work emphasizes religious considerations and can 
be thought of as completing a circular development by revetting to opinions like those of 
Cromwell and the Puritans or. on the oilier hand, those Anglicans who supported king 
and church. Stanford l.chmberg’s study of Cathedrals under Siege < 1996! emphasizes the 
fact that those who cherished the established church, with its beautiful buildings and 
liturgies, fought to preserve the monarchy as well. 

The most important recent discussions of the issue have come from the pen of Conrad 
Russell. Both his brief account The Causes of the English Civil ll'or and his massive 
narrative The Fall of the British Monarchies stress the fact that the Civil War was not a 
single event and thus had no single cause. At one point Russell separates the complex 
into seven specific problems: the Bishops' Wars between England and SCOTLAND: 
England's defeat in that conflict: Charles' inability to secure a settlement with Scotland: 
his failure to dissolve or prorogue die Long Parliament, his subjects’ choice of sides: the 
failure to negotiate: and the matter of "the king’s diminished majesty." Russell shows the 
ways in which Charles's own personality contributed to the conflict. More important, he 
concludes that there were three long-term causes. The first, the problem of multiple 
kingdoms, arose from the fact, hitherto insufficiently appreciated, that Charles was king 
of Scotland and IRELAND as well as England, be faced different difficulties in each of 
these realms and had insufficient understanding of the convictions of his Scottish and 
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Irish subjects. Tlw second cause, the problem of religious division, affected the several 
realms in differing ways. The Scots Covenanters rebelled against the king's attempt to 
make tlw church in Scotland more like the Church of England and to increase tlw power 
of bishops. The Irish inevitably clung to Catholicism, whereas in England tlw gulf 
between Puritans and Arminians deepened during the years of Personal Rule. Finally, old 
financial and political systems broke down in tlw face of infiation and the rising costs of 
warfare. The conjunction of tlwsc problems in all three realms was no doubt partly 
fortuitous, but the long-term causes were sufficiently persistent that they were hound to 
result in an eventual conflict. 

A variety of further views have been expressed. The distinguished narrative historian 
C.V.Wedgwood renounced any attempt to tease out general causes, believing that only 
particular events and personalities can explain the flow of history. Sir Geoffrey Elton 
used to argue that tlw war should not have occurred because none of the causes 
propounded by others was an adequate explanation. If pressed to account for the fact that 
it did take place Iw sometimes took refuge in blaming the personal ineptness of the king 
and his advisors. 

If a general explanation or synthesis is ever achieved it is likely to admit tlw partial 
validity of all tlw causes identified in tlw past. A theory of multiple, lather than unitary, 
causation would acknowledge that the English Civil Wars were a series of conflicts 
involving three realms and motivated by differences of opinion about religion, political 
and constitutional issues, and social and economic conditions, with due allowance for the 
role of regional divisions and personalities. Religious disagreements, however, may 
emerge as the irreconcilable underlying issue. 


Events 

The outbreak of Civil War in England was prefaced by the Bishops' Wars in Scotland, a 
protest against Charles l’s desire to make the Scottish kirk more like the Church of 
England. The necessity of raising money for a Scottish war led to the summoning of the 
Long Parliament, which was not officially dissolved until 1660. Charles's attempt to 
arrest the five members of tlw House of Commons whom he blamed for opposition to his 
policies (January I M2) probably spelled tlw end of any possibility of compromise 
between the king and parliament. Throughout the spring both sides raised armies. 
Charles's otder to hoist the battle standard at Nottingham on August 22 was tlw sign that 
hostilities had commenced. 

The royalists, often called Cavaliers, enjoyed initial advantages and might have won 
the war had it lasted only a year or two. Tlwy had a single army, already well organized 
and disciplined, and an experienced cavalry force, tlw role of the king as commander- 
inchief ensured a unified chain of command. Charles's nephew Prince Rupert, who had 
come to England after growing up in the midst of the Thirty Years’ War on the 
Contiiwnt. also proved himself an excellent military leader. The king's opponents 
suffered from divisions. Leadership was theoretically piovided by a committee of 
pailiament. After parliament and tlw Scots joined in the Solemn League and Covenant 
(1613) a Committee of Both Kingdoms was placed in charge: it was an inherently 
inefficient arrangement. In addition, several separate aimies fought for parlia-ment. and 
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their leaders often failed to communicate or cooperate with each other. Robert Deveteux. 
third eail of Essex, was initially appointed the parliamentary general and instiucted to 
raise a force of 20.000 foot soldiers and 5.000 horse soldier*. The most important of the 
other parliamentary armies was the so-called Ironsides of tire Eastern Association, 
commanded by the earl of Manchester with Oliver Cromwell as his aide. More than the 
other contingents, this army was dominated by those who supported Independency in 
religion and tire abolition of the state church. Parliament's chances of victory were 
enhanced by tire Solemn League and Covenant, which brought the Scottish army into the 
field alongside tire English "Roundheads" and by the creation of a single New Model 
Army in 1645. Pailianrent eventually fielded a larger army than that of the king, and as its 
leaders, especially Sir Thomas Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell, acquired experience they 
proved themselves equal or superior to Charles's officers. The religious zeal of many of 
the fighting men finally tipped the scales in favor of the king's opponents. 

The chief engagements of the First Civil War were the battle of Edgehill (October 
1642), a draw or perhaps a royalist victory presenting opportunities that Charles failed to 
seize: parliament’s success in turning back the king's soldiers marching on London at 
Tumham Green (November I642>: battles at Newbury in Betkshire (September 1643 and 
October 1644). both indecisive but favoring the parliamentarians: Marston Moor, near 
York, where the royalists were routed and lost control of northern England (July 1644): 
Lostwithiel in Cornwall, where the parliamentary infantry led by the earl of Essex into an 
untenable position were forced to suirender to the king's men (September 1644); and 
Nascby. near Northampton, a great triumph for the New Model Army and the 
determining disaster for the royalists (June 14. 1645). In June 1646 the king’s 
headquarters at Oxford surrendered. Charles had already slipped away incognito; he gave 
himself up to live Scottish forces at Newcastle, thinking that they would treat him better 
than his English foes. 

The First Civil War was thus won by a coalition including parliament, live army 
(theoretically under live control of parliament but now often ading independently ), and 
the Scots. Each of these groups attempted to negotiate a settlement that would end the 
hostilities. Parliament's Propositions of Newcastle were not accepted by the king, nor 
were the army's Heads of the Proposals, although in December 1647 Charles and a group 
of Scottish leaders did enter into an agreement called the Engagement. In it the Scots 
committed themselves to reopen the war. now fighting for the king rather than against 
him. on condition that lie establish the Presb>ierian church in both Scotland and England, 
at least for a trial period, and extirpate Independency in religion. 

The only significant battle of the Second Civil War was fought at Preston in 
Lancashire in August 1648. Here Oliver Cromwell, with only 9.000 men. triumphed over 
a Scottish army more than twice as large. Cromwell regarded this victory as a sign of 
God's providence and favor toward his cause. 

After the king's second defeat the army demanded his execution. When parliament 
was reluctant to take action against him a group of soldiers led by Colonel Pride blocked 
the doors of live parliament house, excluding those who opposed the army's demands. 
This came to be known as Pride's Purge of live Commons (December 1648). The House 
of Lords had already been abolished on the grounds that it was not elected and thus 
unrepresentative. The so-called Rump Parliament that remained in session established an 
irregular commission to try the king, the charge being that he had committed treason by 
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making war on his subjects. A small group of men, known as the Regicides because they 
were responsible for killing lire king, found him guilty and signed his death warrant. He 
was beheaded outside the Banqueting House in Whitehall on January 30. 1649. The date 
is still commemorated by those who regard Charles as a martyr for the sake of the slate 
church. 

The Scots soon proclaimed his son Charles II as their new king. Parliament then 
resolved to force Scotland into compliance with its orders. In what is sometimes known 
as the Third Civil War an English army was sent to Scotland. Commanded by Cromwell, 
this force crossed the border in July 1650 and routed the Scottish army at Dunbar on 
September 3. The young Charles, who had gone to Scotland and had been crowned by the 
Scots, was able to make his way across the border into northeastern England, where he 
thought Ire had many friends, although Ire too was defeated at Worcester on September 2. 
1651. a year to the day after Dunbar. When he succeeded in fleeing to FRANCE the Civil 
Wars were finally at an end. 

After the execution of Charles I England embarked on the eleven-year Interregnum, 
the only period in its history when there was no monarch. Parliament attempted to run the 
government as a Commonwealth from 1649 to 1653. When it became evident that a 
single leader was needed. Oliver Cromwell became Lord Protector. The Protectorate 
lasted from 1653 until Cromwell's death in 1658. His son Richard Cromwell succeeded 
him but soon resigned, leaving the country in a slate of virtual anarchy during 1659. 
Finally the Long Parliament was reassembled and offered tire throne to Charles II. His 
return to England in 1660 brought about tire Restoration of both live monarchy and the 
state church. 
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STANFORD 1.F-HMBERC. 


CIVIL WAR, UNITED STATES 


By virtually any historical account, the Civil War is the defining event in American 
history. Statistics often seem cold and abstract, but numbers count and the Civil War 
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brings some impressive statistics that were sufficiently Itonendous to have involved 
virtually every living American. North and South. 

Although Civil War enlistments and casualties cannot be known exactly, tltere are 
several reliable approximations. In compiling his indispensable chronology of the Civil 
War. E.B.Long estimates that total enlistments in the Federal forces numbered 2.778.304. 
including about 189.000 African Americans, in a population of 18.810.123. Confederate 
forces numbered 1.400.000 in a white population of 6.500.000. In addition tl»crc were 
slightly less than foui million slaves. Of these soldiers 623.026 died and 471.427 were 
'sounded, for a total casualty count of 1.094.453. In breaking the numbers down by each 
'nation.” Federal army deaths totaled 360.222 of which 110.100 were killed in battle and 
224.580 of disease in camp. Confederate deaths totaled 94.000 killed in battle and 
164.000 from disease for a total of 258.000 dead. These casualty totals combined, in a 
total population of only thirty million, almost equal losses from all other American wars 
tsee WAR). If translated into an equal proportion of the current U.S. population. live 
casualty rate would total ten million American soldiers and countless civilians. From 
another perspective, there were more killed in three days at Gettysburg |60.(KX» than in 
all eight yearn of the Revolution or War in Vietnam. Without exaggeration one can say 
that in terms of the kill ratios the Civil War was America's most appalling act of human 
destruction. 

For later professional historians and popular history writers alike, the Civil War is a 
cottage industry that probably rivals all other American history combined in output, sales, 
and general interest. There have been over 100.000 books, aiticles. and dissertations 
written by professional scholars together with easily that number in the popular fiction 
and nonfiction markets. There are Civil War Roundtables and reenactments that draw 
thousands. America's best-selling novel and movie remains Gone With the Hind, and 
television documentaries abound. 

Yet in all of this ferment and unending fascination there are some remarkable gaps and 
silences. Most notably there is no comprehensive histoiy of Protestantism's role in the 
Civil War. A moment's reflection suggests that the unwritten religious histoiy of the 
Civil War is not because religion was unimportant. To the contrary. Christianity was the 
most powerful culturalsystem in the antebellum North and South, and the great majority 
of these Christians were evangelical Protestants. On the eve of the Civil War the counuy 
had one church for every 580 people and could seat three-fifths of the population at one 
tinn. As C.C. Goen observed, "no other organization in the country was in closer direct 
touch with more people.” Of these, the vast majority were evangelical Protestants, in 
panicular BAPTISTS and Methodists and. as Goen shows, live bitter divisions of 
Presbyterian. Methodist, and Baptist churches over SLAVERY and secession prefigured 
the political divisions to follow. To a significant extent then, we can say that the Civil 
War represented a Protestant bloodletting. 

The reason there is such silence on Protestantism's role in live Civil War is largely 
because of the almost complete co-option of the churches by politicians on both sides of 
the conflict. Instead of offering a prophetic voice independent of their "nations”—one 
that could be framed in a compelling nairative—Protestant churchmen were awash in a 
sea of patriotism and. if anything, accelerated the blood lust by proclaiming God’s 
blessing on the respective "cause" of North and South. 
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When news of ihe filing on Foil Sumter reached Northern and Southern audiences, all 
quibbles disappeared and in both nations, pattiotism displaced religious and partisan 
loyalties. As (lags flew eveiy where and even became the subject of sermons, the center of 
Northern and Southern religiosity shifted decisively towaid their nations. Individual 
seetaiian life continued alongside an undoubted personal piety, but now it was a Union 
piety or a Confederate piety that transcended any common personal faith the two nations 
might share. The cultural captivity of churchmen and churches explains why the greatest 
seimon produced in live Civil War was delivered by a politician, not a minister, and in far 
fewer words than most ministers then preferred. President ABRAHAM LINCOLN was 
not only America’s greatest politician, he was its greatest preacher, and in live Gettysburg 
Address and Second Inaugural, he offered a gospel for the republic that has proved 
enduring. 

Of course Protestants continued to preach sermons and commented on the war (see 
PREACHING). Tl»e favored time for religious commentary was the "Thanksgiving" and 
"Fast” Days proclaimed by Congress and the executive in both North and South. In all 
Lincoln would proclaim three national fasts throughout the war while, in the same period. 
Jefferson Davis would proclaim ten. In addition there were multiple state and local fasts 
in the Confederacy, and even more important, ongoing fasts and REVIVALS in live 
Confederate army. 

In looking at the content of the political sermons preached on these occasions (and 
expanded on in the religious press), what is most striking is the extent to which both 
present their cause as a "sacred cause" and a "just war.” Both would employ 
interchangeable language to invoke the Puritan categories of "COVENANT." "divine 
protection.” and "New Israel." and both would portray themselves as a "redeemer 
nation.” 

At live outset of war leaders in live Union and Confederacy assumed a quick and 
bloodless victory filled with heroism and martial valor. One writer for the Richmond 
Daily Diiputch casually observed that. "The nations most favored by God have been 
baptized in live crimson lever of battle, and the holiest of saints have not worn the crown 
until they have borne live cross.” 

By September 1862. however, it became apparent on both sides that this would be no 
ordinary baptism in blood. The battlefield at Sharpsburg (Antietam Creek) would put to 
permanent rest all notions of approving smiles and splendid little wars. On live evening of 
that warm autumn day. after the fifth Federal drive was repulsed. 26.193 soldiers lay 
dead, wounded, or missing. Tire scale was unprecedented, impelled. Janvs McPherson 
observes, by "a sort of fighting madness...a superadrenalized fury that turned |mcn) into 
mindless killing machines heedless of the normal instinct of self-preservation." For the 
press no less than the pulpit, nothing but religion could justify so demonic a futy. In the 
following week’s letters to live editor, the Richmond Enquirer printed an address to the 
shell-shocked "soldiers of the Confederate Army" under the pseudonym "Peter the 
Hermit": 

What are we fighting for? You will answer my question by saying, "we 
fight for the liberties and independence of our country—for the safety of 
our wives and children—for live inheritance our fathers left us. and the 
graves where their bones are buried." Noble objects are these.... But. 
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fellow soldiers. I am impressed by the belief that we are balding for a 
higher and nobler cause than any and all of these combined, and one ihai 
can and ought and will bring out the highest energies of our natures. I 
mean the cross of ChrisI and the purity of Christianity. (Rulmioml 
Enquirer. September 22. 1862) 

The notions of "separate spheres" or "the spirituality of the church.” which insisted that 
ministers not "preach politics." were reduced to empty rhetoric during the course of the 
war. In fact the Cl.ERGY followed the politicians' lead at almost every juncture, leaving 
transcendent morality at the footstool of a sacrali/ed patriotism. It is true that even more 
than live politicians, and certainly more than live secular Northern press, the Northern 
clergy tiumpeted the virtues of universal emancipation and the sin of slavery, and on this 
count deserve praise. Some even went so far as to protest racism in the North as Moses 
Smith did in a Thanksgiving sermon to his Plainville. Connecticut. Congregational 
church: 


|A)s to the black man. he is as really, and I have sometimes believed more 
terribly enslaved at the Nonh than at the South. He knows that he is a 
slave there, and expects a slave's reward. But here he is tantalized with 
tlsc name of freedom, but denied its privileges.... Do what he will and he 
what he will, he is hated everywhere at the North, banished from society, 
denied often so much as a scat in tire cars.... We talk of liberty? Of all 
galling bondage, this bondage to social feelings, this servitude to caste, 
this being a "nigger" in society, and "a nigger" at tire communion table is 
probably the most heartless and unrelenting slavery beneath the skies. It 
may not shackle tire body, but it crushes the mind and kills the heart. <Our 
Nation Not Forsaken. Hartford 1863:10-13) 

As heroic as these rare voices were, however, they were not saying anything that the 
relatively small number of abolitionists were not also saying inside and outside of the 
church: and they met the same deaf ear (see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). As for the 
conduct of the war and protection of innocents, silence prevailed. 

The crusading spirit was not limited to tire North. One Confederate chaplain, caught 
up in his own country's civil religion, wrote in The fRichmond / Central Presbyterian in 
December 1862: "we sltould add to the prayer for peace, let this war continue, if we are 
not yet so humbled and disciplined by its trials, as to be prepared for those glorious moral 
and spiritual gifts, which Thou designest it should confer upon us as a people, and upon 
the Church of Christ in the Confederacy, and upon mankind." 

In Northern churches and denominational publications, patriotism and morbid 
fascination with destruction often eclipsed serious moral inquiry. In an unprecedented 
reach, children were not exempted from tire blood lust of war. Children were co-opted 
early on in tire war effort and encouraged to wear uniforms and play war games. Parents 
would have photographs taken of their children with guns and swords. Patriotic songs and 
"panoramas" brought home tire nobility of war to children on a dramatic scale. Awed 
children learned to rev ere the war and the warriors of Christ who prosecuted it. There was 
nothing to learn of right conduct or just cause, let alone acceptable scales of suffering or 
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ihc protection of innocents. Only a romanticized glory endured. In a column entitled The 
children at home." the New York Evangelist provided a "Chapter about Heroes.“ which 
began with a conversation between two brothers: 

“Is it not grand to hear about all these brave men ? 1 am so glad that I live 
in these war times!" said George. "So am I," said his brother William. 

“We did not think that tire men who live now-a-days could be such 
heroes. It seems like reading the histories of old times." "Don’t you wish. 

Will." said George, after a pause, "that we were men and could do such 
things?" (June 26. 1862. April 3. 1862. Presbyterian Historical Society} 

Northern clergy and denominational publications were hardly alone in fueling the blood 
lust. Stonewall Jackson's aide-de-camp and chaplain. Robeit Dabney, took tire occasion 
of a funeral sermon for a fallen soldier to urge his young hearers to be Christlike in 
fighting to tire end: 

Let me exhort the young men of this community to be "followers of him 
as he also was of Jesus Christ." And especially would I now commend by 
his example, the sacred and religious duty of defending the cause for 
which he died.... Surely |lus) very blood should cry out again from the 
ground. if we permitted the soil which drank the precious libation, to be 
polluted with the despot’s foot! Before God. 1 take you to witness this 
day. that its blood seals upon you tire obligation to fill their places in your 
country’s host, and “play the men for your people and the cities of your 
God.” to complete the vindication of their rights. (Central Ere tbyte nan. 

March 12. 1863) 

James M..McPherson suggests that the religious intensity for war and unquestioning 
patriotism may well have succeeded in extending the war for tire last—and bloodiest— 
year. 

With war’s end churchmen on both sides of the conflict struggled to find meaning. 
Divided Protestant churches would not reunite until the twentieth century. "Union” and 
"Confederate" continued to define their identity more than a common faith. In the South. 
Protestant churchmen played the lead role in enobling the memory of fallen soldiers and 
the Confederate cause. The Confederacy would live on in defeat, as Charles Regan 
Wilson has shown in his lxx>k Baptized in Blood, through the "Religion of tire Lost 
Cause." The vanquished Confedeiate nation. Wilson observes, "never resurrected, but it 
survived as a sacred presence, a lioly ghost haunting the spirits and actions of post-Civil 
War Southerners." Jim Crow segregation and tire politics of white supremacy would 
encapsulate the innermost meaning of that Soutlrern way. 

In tire North some noble Protestant ministers and educators strove nobly to uplift tire 
freed slaves and the SOCIAL GOSPEL may have been their greatest legacy. For many 
others, however, war's victory meant a return to business as usual, that is. the business of 
a "gospel of wealth.” 

All was not gloom though. There was a great Protestant success story coming out of 
the Civil War and that was to be found in the black church. Here there were no divided 
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denominations as Protestant African Americans from all regions came together and led 
the snuggle for spiritual and civil equality. All of the major African American 
denominations (AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL. AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL. ZION. National Baptist Convention. Colored Methodist Episcopal Church) 
evidenced growth rates between 40 and 70 percent in the decades between 1865 and 
1900. Among Protestants the biggest gainer was the National Baptist Convention, which 
displaced the Methodists as the largest African American denomination, claiming over 
2.2 million communicants in 1900. In monetary terms the African American chureh was 
the dominant “industry 4 ' in live black community, with combined assets of over $26 
million by 1890. The National Baptist Convention was the single largest black 
organization in the world. 

Clearly these are prodigious figures and do not begin to plumb live full measure of 
African American Protestant achievements. Besides organizing the spiritual life of the 
community and sustaining material needs through mutual aid societies, the black church 
would pave the way for African American education and literacy. They would succeed to 
an astounding degree, lifting literacy rates from at most 5 percent during slavery, to rates 
as high as 70 percent in some slates. 

Whether through worship, aid. or education, the African American church proclaimed 
a message of solidarity and pride that would sustain freedom in their arduous journey 
from freedom to equality. It is a journey that is still incomplete, and a journey that 
continues to look to live church and live clergy for leadership and inspiration. Here we see 
the greatest prophetic legacy of Protestant churches in the Civil War era. 
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HARRY S.STOUT 


CLAPHAM SECT 


The Clapham Sect was a loose association of parliamentarians and others concerned with 
religious, moral, and humanitarian issues in British public life, especially active from 
about 179<) to 1820. The name was first given pejoratively by the essayist Sydney Smith, 
who accused them of "patent Christianity." It was not a sect in any ecclesiastical sense: 
its members were generally loyal adherents of the established church, of a strongly 
evangelical persuasion (although one. William Smith (1756-1835), had Unitarian 
leanings). Tl»e link with Clapham (then a quiet suburb of London) came from several of 
the group having bouses tlsere. or regularly visiting. Tire re was no fixed membership: the 
group functioned through shared outlook and personal friendship, strengthened in some 
cases by kinship or marriage relations. It included WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, the best- 
known evangelical layman of his day and an outstanding parliamentary figure: Henry 
Thornton (1760-1815). a wealthy philanthropist who financed many of their concerns: 
Smith. Member of Parliament for Norwich. Thomas Gisborne < 1758-18461. moralist and 
writer; Thomas Babington (1758-1837). Member of Parliament for Leicester: James 
Stephen (1758-1832). and Zachary Macaulay (1768-1838). 

The two last, who had seen Caribbean SLAVERY first hand, were live chief 
researchers and publicists, and Macaulay edited the Christian Observer. a periodical that 
normally reflected the Clapham outlook and views. Associated with them in Indtan 
affairs were Charles Grant (1746-1822). a high official of the East India Company, and 
Lord Teignmouth (1751-1834). who as Sir John Shore had been governor-general in 
INDIA. GRANVILLE SHARP, a generation older and somewhat different in outlook and 
chutchmanship. shared their concerns about slavery and AFRICA, whereas John Venn 
(1759-1813). rector of Clapham and secretary of the CHURCH MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, was a friend. 

The principal Clapham cause was opposition to slavery (see SLAVERY. ABOLITION 
OF). From 1791 Wilberforce and his colleagues made almost annual attempts to outlaw 
the British slave trade by parliamentary legislation, eventually succeeding in 1807. The 
cruelties of the trade were carefully documented and economic and strategic arguments 
against slavery used to bolster the moral and theological arguments. The group appealed 
beyond Parliament to public opinion and in particular mobilized Christian opinion, with 
skillful use of literature. tl>e press, and public meetings. Evangelicals in particular rallied 
to tire antislavery cause. After the act abolishing tire trade, the Clapham group worked to 
enforce and extend the ban and to seek the end of slavery itself. Wilberforce handed over 
leadership of this campaign to Thomas Fowell Buxton in 1821: slave emancipation in tire 
British dominions was declared in 1833. Long before this their desire for economic 
answers to slavery led the Clapham group into projects to develop African agriculture 
and trade, to participation in the African Institution, and above all to the establishment 
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and early oversight of the colony of SIERRA LEONE. Of all the aniislaveiy forces in 
Britain. Clapham was probably the most effective. 

Their second major concern was India. The goal of the reformers was to end tire East 
India Company's ban on missionaries in tire teriitories it controlled and its obtaining tax 
revenue from Hindu temple worship; to legislate against cruel and oppressive customs 
(increasingly documented by missionaries); and to secure explicit acknowledgment of 
Christianity by tire Company, which represented tire British administration in India. The 
renewal of the Company’s charter in 1813 gave opportunity for parliamentary debate on 
these issues, with partial success for tire reformers. 

Clapham domestic concerns included the provision of schools for the poor, reform of 
prisons, relief of urban hunger, and action against dueling, the national lottery, and 
manifestations of vice in general, with vigorous support for Bible, tract, and missionary 
societies isee BIBLE SOCIETIES. MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS). Tire Saints." 
as they were often called, were moral rather than political radicals, contrasting, in 
Wilberforce's words, "the prevailing religious system of the upper and middle classes of 
this country with real Christianity." They brought EVANGELICALISM in a disciplined, 
morally earnest, and socially engaged form into the mainstream of British political, 
social, and intellectual life, deeply influencing the accepted values of the early Victorian 
period. 

Several of the children of tire Clapham group continued the same concerns into the 
next generation. Other descendants are more noted for their literary activity: Lord 
Macaulay. Leslie Stephen. Virginia Woolf, and E.M.Forster all came from Clapham 
families. 
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ANDREW F.WALLS 


CLERGY 


Although charismatic prophets and apostles initially dominated the Chtistian clergy, by 
the second century three offices had developed, bishop, presbyter, and deacon. During 
the third century, the growth of the church and live extent of its charitable activities 
required the additional offices of the minor clergy. Bishops and presbyters also took on 
the character of priests and tire liturgy became ever more elaborate. The conversion of the 
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Roman emperor Constantine and the adoption of Christianity as the official religion of 
the Roman Empire by later emperors raised the power and status of tire clergy, but also 
subsumed the church and the clergy into the imperial government. Tire church developed 
the complete hierarchical structure that tire Catholic Church retains today. The early 
Middle Ages saw the conversion of most of Europe, but also a decline in the quality of 
the clergy. Tire Gregorian Reform beginning in tire eleventh century raised tire standards, 
but also claimed for tire clergy an elevated status and power. Tire rise of the universities 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries helped raise the educational level of tire clergy 
during the later Middle Ages. The Protestant Reformers were usually the products of the 
universities. 

The REFORMATION redefined tire character and activity of the clergy. Emphasis 
switched from the sacraments to tire prcacltcd word, and ministers, preachers, and pastors 
were deprived of the privileges of the medieval clergy. Despite the "priesthood of all 
believers.” the clerical position of AUTHORITY was revived, but was based on 
education, not on sacramental status. More open to the world, the Protestant clergy has 
contributed significantly to Western culture, but it has also been more v ulnerable to 
changing historical developments. 


Tire First Two Centuries 

The first clergy predate the death of Jesus. Jesus peisonally chose the Twelve (the early 
church would add "Apostles” after that office developed) as his closest disciples, and as 
eschatological judges over the twelve tribes of Israel. Tlw need to maintain that number 
explains the replacement for Judas (Acts 1:20-25). However, no successors were chosen 
for the Twelve in later less eschatological tinws. Jesus sent the Twelve to preach and heal 
the sick during his lifetime, but they had no "apostolic” role immediately after the 
Resurrection. Instead they remained in Jeiusalem. awaiting the return of the Lord. In the 
50s. Paul mentions only Peter as the "Apostle” to the Jews, while claiming tlw 
apostleship to tlw Gentiles (Galatians 2:7.81. Tlw Twelve governed the Jerusalem church 
initially, but Paul latei lists only two. Peter and John, along with James, the brother of 
Jesus, as "pillars” of the church (Galatians 2:9). James played the leading role. Apostles 
(from Greek meaning messenger) were sent by local churches as messengers 

to carry the Gospel. It was one of Paul’s distinctive claims that he that had been 
commissioned directly by the risen Lord. However chosen, there were a number of other 
Apostles, some mentioned by Paul, and the office continued to be exercised at least until 
the early second centuiy. 

In addition to peripatetic apostles, prophets and deacons provided continuous 
stationary leadership in the earliest decades. Prophets were charismatic figures, and we 
do not know whether there was any process for recognizing and acknowledging them. 
DEACONS (servants, ministers), on the otlwr hand, are traditionally associated with tlw 
Seven (Acts 6:3-6). although the Seven seem to have had apostolic and prophetic 
functions as well. Tlw Apostles chose tlw Seven from a list proposed by the community. 
They were charged with the daily administrative tasks of the community, especially 
CHARITY. The Apostles ordained the Seven by the laying on of hands, a rite that 
remained central to oidination for all clerics throughout the early church. Despite Paul’s 
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preference of CELIBACY for all (I Corinthians 7:25-39). there is no evidence that it was 
usual for the clergy. 

Paul's letters describe a less structured church with a rich diversity of gifts and offices. 
Reliance on the direct guidance of the Spirit made a clerical order unnecessary. This 
allowed for a more egalitarian church order in which women and those of lower social 
station took prominent roles. Worship was nonhierarchical. Paul mentions no leader for 
either the LORD'S SUPPER (I Corinthians 11:17-34) or the worship service il 
Corinthians 14:26-33). He also mentions no sermon or homily. Presumably, prophetic 
utterances from the congregation sufficed. However. Paul also reveals an interest in a 
more ritualized Lord's Supper, a development that would lead to formal liturgical 
leadership. 

We do not know how this early group of apostlepiophet—deacon was replaced with a 
new one. bishop—presbyter—deacon, by the second century. Presbyters I elders I usually 
formed a "college'' that presided over the community but did not administrate. Their 
relationship to tl>e episcopacy in the earliest period is still debated. In the New Testament 
there are combinations of bishop and deacon I Philippians 1:1 > or presbyter and deacon (1 
Timothy 3:8. 4:14. 5:I7| or bishop and presbyter (Titus 1:5-7). The office of bishop 
(overseer) may have developed out of the presbytery as individual presbyiers were given 
administrative responsibility and authority, or the episcopacy and presbyteries may have 
initially been alternative forms of organization that were combined. In any event, by the 
second half of the second century the monarchical episcopate presided over the 
presbytery, supervised the deacons, and ruled over the community. To the present, this 
remains the clerical structure of the Roman Catholic. Anglican (see ANGLICANISM), 
and Orthodox Churches (see ORTHODOXY. EASTERN). 

The bishop, assisted by his presbyters, assumed liturgical leadership, including 
preaching. Presbyters taught neophytes and prepared candidates for BAPTISM. In the 
Letter of James (James 5:14-16). the presbyters anoint and pray over the sick. The 
primary role of deacons was the administration of church wealth and charity, both of 
which took on enormous proportions w ith the passage of time. Tlw clergy were usually 
married. Some indiv iduals may have assumed a celibate life as had Paul, but it was by no 
means required or even expected. Election of clergy by the community was the norm. 
With time clerics were increasingly drawn front the economically and socially prominent 
in the community. 

These developments were not unopposed. Some continued the more egalitarian 
pneumatic practices of the Pauline churches. For them prophecy remained crucial, and 
women had a public prominence. Celibacy may also have been more common in such 
groups. The struggle is apparent in the deutero-Pauline letters, which sought to suppress 
the earlier practices and replace them with the hierarchical and patriarchal bishop or 
presbyter and deacon model (Titus 1:6-9: 1 Timothy 3:1-13. 5:17-22). Opposition was 
marginalized and then heretieized (see HERESY). 


Third to Fifth Centuries 


The third to fifth centuries were pivotal for the formation of live Christian clergy. The 
number of Christians grew dramatically despite spasmodic brutal persecutions. Charitable 
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activities and the administration of cemeteries butdened the clergy with greater economic 
responsibililies. As a result, the clerical hierarchy expanded to inelude "minor orders." 
lesser ministries te g., lemetanus. gravedigger) that were finally fixed at four: subdeaeon, 
acolyte, exorcist, and doorkeeper. The "major orders” were increasingly absorbed in 
church service. In the larger cities and communities their offices became their sole 
profession and tl>e church provided for their suppoti. The liturgy, increasingly formal and 
elaborate, achieved written form for the first time. However, throughout the period some 
clerics remained illiterate. No schools similar to the modern seminaries and divinity 
schools existed, but learned bishops and presbyters provided training and some measure 
of education. The catechetical school in Alexandria and Origen's school in Antioch 
achieved scholarly distinction, but whether they taught tire clergy is not clear. They may 
have been similar to live pagan philosophical “schools" in which upper-class disciples 
gathered around famous thinkers. If clergy participated, their education would have been 
limited to biblical exegesis and theological speculation. There was no "practical” 
component to train clerics in the LITURGY or PREACHING. 

In the liturgy the bishop assumed a sacerdotal role. The originally separate services of 
the Word (Paul's worship service) and Lord's Supper had been combined in tire second 
century and live unified liturgy, the Mass, assumed the character of a sacrifice. Bishops 
resisted the title of "priest" until the third century because of its association with pagan 
practice. The Old Testament priesthood, however, provided precedent, and live belief that 
Christ’s death replaced the Temple sacrifices made the priestly title more acceptable. 
This was an important step in the sacralization of the clergy, a process that continued in 
the Middle Ages. The detailed and elaborate instructions for the ordination of clergy in 
the early liturgies reflect this development well. The creation of a sacred clerical estate, 
however, took place only after the conversion of the Emperor Constantine and the 
Christianization of the Roman Empire. 

Constantine's (280-337) Edict of Milan (313) granted toleration only to the church, 
hut Theodosius live Great (347-395) outlawed paganism. JUDAISM was allowed an 
uncertain toleration. For the rest of live population. Christianity was the sole legal 
religion. The emperors lavislwed privilege, wealth, and status on the church and its clergy. 
Imperial facilities, for example, the imperial post system, were made available. Taxes 
were reduced or eliminated. The clergy were exempted from live many military and civic 
duties that burdened the rest of the population. In a rigidly hierarchical society, bishops 
were accorded tire status of high government officials, a fact that was reflected in their 
official garb. Until this point clergy had had no distinctive clothing. Now. during the 
liturgy and on important occasions, bishops adopted forms of imperial court costume. 
Some elements of liturgical VESTMENTS derived from this source remain in use in the 
modern world. Daily attire would remain indistinguishable, however, from that of the 
upper classes until tire late Middle Ages. 

The social promotion of the clergy was part of a larger process that turned tire clergy 
into a body separate from and superior to the LAITY. In imitation of the Roman cursus 
honorum by which erne rose tlnough tire ranks to ever higher government office, there 
were efforts, never completely successful, to require clerics to climb tire rungs of the 
clerical hierarchy. This promoted better-trained clerics, but it reinforced the sense of a 
closed corporation with its own interests and esprit de coipt. The papal decision to 
impose celibacy upon bishops, presbyters, and deacons had the same effect. Celibacy 
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heightened clerical sactality requited by the priestly character of the bishops and 
presbyters, but also demanded a visibly higher level of commitment than that found 
among the laity. Realizing the worldly advantages of Church membetship. and the 
disadvantages of loyalty to the old gods, many converted for worldly reasons. These new 
Christians lacked the fervor and commitment of their persecuted predecessors. A similar 
concern with lowered standards led to the development of monastieism. 

The learned elite had steadfastly resisted Christianity as a pernicious superstition that 
threatened tire stability and moral character of society. In the fourth century, however, 
some of the leading intellects were Christian, and often they belonged to the clergy, for 
example. Basil the Great (329-379). Gregory of Nyssa (335-394). Jerome (347-420). 
and Augustine t354-430). They pividuced a sophisticated theology that defined 
fundamental Christian doctrine: the Trinity and the nature of Christ (see 
CHRISTOI.OGY>. In ecumenical (universal) Councils called by the emperors, the 
bishops and learned clergy argued and promulgated dogma for the w hole church. Battles 
over Christ's divine and human natures were paiticularly violent, spilling over out of tire 
council chambers into the streets. 

Because tire wealth of the church, tire influence of the clergy upon the urban masses, 
and the ability to call on imperial suppoit often made the bishops tire most powerful 
officials in their cities, there was intense competition whenever a bishop died. In Rome 
and elsewhere this led to division, disputed elections, and even street fighting between 
adherents of competing candidates. This would remain a problem during the entire 
Middle Ages. 

By tire fouith and fifth centuries there had developed not only an impressive 
Eucharistic service, but also an elaborate baptism. A third major SACRAMENT. 
Penance, involved public penitential exercises (e.g.. fasting, special clothing, exclusion 
from services) and. perhaps, public confession of major sins (murder, adulteiy). Such 
penance could be undergone only once, however. 

All three sacraments, and most other rituals and liturgies, were performed by the 
bishop, often assisted by presbyters and deacons. As the church grew, it became 
impossible for bishops to retain sole competence. Presbyters were delegated to say Mass, 
perform baptisms, and. more rarely, administer Penance. As a result, some theologians 
(e.g.. Jerome) developed a "presbylerian'' ecclesiology that argued for the sacramental 
equality of presbyters and bishops, although conceding a primacy of institutional 
authority to the hisltops. This ecclesiology remained an option in the theological tradition, 
although social conditions in the centuries after Jerome elevated tlse authority of the 
bishops far above that of the presbyters. 


Early Middle Ages 

The imperial church created the basic clerical organization of the Catholic and Orthodox 
Churches that continues to this day. After the collapse of the Western Roman Empire in 
the fifth century, that structure ensured the church's survival. Germanic kings exercised 
much effective power over the church. Under Charlemagne (742-814). live 
reestablishment of tl»e Roman Empire in the West brought renewed imperial control. The 
church was feudalized. Bishops became great magnates and servitors of the crown. Local 
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churches came to be "owned' - by secular landlords. The expansion of ihe church north of 
the Alps created a network of parishes even in the mral areas, leaving some parish clergy 
at the mercy of the powerful. Lay nobles also founded on their estates churches that they 
considered to be their property. The bishops lost the authority to appoint, or even 
discipline, the clergy of such churches. 

The quality of the lower clergy plummeted. Many took wives and engaged in secular 
business. Indistinguishable from their lay parishioners they provided baptism, the 
Eucharist. Christian burial, and other liturgical services. Preaching was not expected, not 
only because the clergy often lacked education, but also because the bishop had a 
monopoly on preaching. Presbyters could be delegated, but few were, because the laity 
did not expect or particularly desire preaching. 


The Gregorian Reform 

The Gregorian Reform (so named for Pope Gregory VII11020-1085)) and the Investiture 
Crisis marked a turning point. I Investiture was the ceremony by which a secular ruler 
"invested" a bishop with his bishopric.) Clerical and lay reformers sought to elevate live 
quality and status of the clergy, and they targeted clerical marriage (concubinage) and the 
buying and selling of church offices (simony). Although the emperors helped initiate the 
reform, they eventually came to oppose it because a thoroughgoing abolition of simony 
would strip the emperors of their control of the bishops. Tlie emperors had given great 
wealth and power to the bishops in an effort to counterbalance live often unruly secular 
magnates. The resulting Investiture Crisis affected all of Europe, not just the empire. 
Although never completely successful, the Gregorian Reform did limit lay "ownership" 
of churches and made clerical celibacy an often ignored, but universally recognized, 
requirement for deacons, presbyters, and bishops. 


High and Later Middle Ages 

From live twelfth to fifteenth centuries, the functions of the clergy achieved the form that 
Roman Catholic priests still retain. The common practice of calling presbyters "priests" 
reflects live exaltation of the sacrifice of the Mass (Eucharist). The traditional belief in a 
real presence of Christ in the bread and wine received precise theological definition and 
authoritative promulgation at the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) (sec 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION). The council required that all Christians receive the 
cucharist and confess to a priest at least once a year. Public penance had evolved into 
private repeatable confession, absolution by the priest, and an often nominal penance 
<e.g.. prayers, fasts, charity). University-trained clerics produced a flood of increasingly 
sophisticated manuals for confessors. The ability of the priest to transubstantiate the 
bread and wine in the Eucharist and to absolve sins was ascribed to ordination. This 
sacrament of Holy Orders impressed a supernatural indelible "character" on the soul of 
the priest that endowed him with sacramental power. Its irremovability reinforced the 
difference separating and elevating the clergy above the laity. Tax exemption and 
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immunity from secular courts for clergy found widespread, if not uniform and universal, 
acceptance. 

The expectation that priests and bishops preach on a tegular basis comes from this 
period. During the Gregorian era. clergy and laity demanded frequent pleaching in 
imitation of tlte Apostles. Religious orders such as Franciscans and Dominicans made it 
central to their mission. Competition from the friars encouraged parish clergy to preach 
as well. Although preaching would be requited of Catholic clergy thereafter, the focus of 
their activity and function remained the sacranKitts. 

The enhanced power and prestige of the clergy raised expectations concerning their 
education, sanctity, and /.cal that were not. and probably could not he. met. A rising lay 
anticlericalism resulted, but the most biting critiques of the clergy came from within the 
clerical ranks. Paradoxically, the clergy on tl>e eve of the REFORMATION was better 
educated than any previous generation, and it would be from its most committed 
members that rise Protestant reformers would be drawn. In some ways, rise medieval 
church was the victim of its ow n success. 


Martin Luther 

With the posting of the ninety-five theses. MARTIN LUTHER 11483— 1546i began a 
process that ultimately redefined the clergy. Catholic clergy who sought to reform the 
chuieh by rethinking their own function as clerics began the reformation. Anticlericalism 
prov ided popular support, but it was the theological agenda of the reformers that allowed 
this reform to transcend the limits of medieval reform and rebellion. The reformers joined 
the anticlerical populace in criticizing live abuses of the Catholic clergy. They went on to 
reject the theology on which the Catholic clergy was based. The reformers did not just 
condemn the failure of the clergy to live up to the high standards placed on them by both 
hierarchy and laity: they also attacked the very standards by which the anticlerical 
populace had judged live clergy to be wanting. 

Maitin Luther's critique of live Catholic understanding of the clergy became noimativc 
for Protestantism. Luther rejected Catholic teaching on (11 the "character" or definition of 
the clergy as a separate estate. t2> clerical celibacy, and (3> the sacrificial function of the 
"priest." Under the slogan "priesthood of all believers." Luther abandoned the Catholic 
clergy’s claim to he supernaturally distinct from the Christian laity. He repudiated live 
"indelible character" that Catholic theology taught was impressed on the priest's soul 
during ordination. The value of ordination was hotly debated in live early Reformation, 
but Luther was content merely to deny its status as a sacrament and ils ability to empower 
the priest to celebrate tlte Eucharist/Lord's Supper and to absolve sins in confession. 

Luther argued that all Christians were made "priests" by their baptism. Tlte clergy 
differed from the laity solely by their office. Once chosen, live clergy had live right and the 
responsibility to preach, administer the sacraments, and exercise pastoral care. However, 
neither before, during, or after their tenure of that office were they supernaturally 
different front the laity. The lack of such a distinction allowed Luther to reject clerical 
celibacy, which had been intended to protect the inherent sacrality of Catholic priests by 
preventing the so-called pollution contracted by sexual intercourse. 
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Luther also challenged Catholic doctrine concerning the sacrament most crocial to the 
Catholic priestltood—the Eucharist. Luther rejected opus operatum. which taught that 
Christ’s saving presence in the biead and wine unfailingly occurs when the priest intoned 
the correct form of words with the correct intention to confect the Eucharist. Instead 
Luther argued that the recipient's FAITH made the objectively present Christ effectually 
present as grace and forgiveness. Luther's denial of a sacrifice in the Euchaiist had the 
greatest impact on the clergy. Luther made unnecessary a "priestly” character for the 
clergy because it was the sacrificial function of the mass that required an officiating 
priest. The denial of the sacrifice also reduced the numbers of clergy dramatically by 
eliminating tire many priests solely employed in offering live mass for the dead. In 
Geneva it took only nine Protestant ministers to replace hundreds of Catholic priests. The 
disappearance of the minor orders, for which there was no biblical warrant, further 
reduced live clerical estate. Clerical nomenclature made clear the difference between 
Catholic and Protestant clergy. Whereas Catholic clergy remained "priests.” most 
Piotestant clerics becanK "ministers.” "pastors.” and "preachers." 

Luther's theology represented a fundamental shift not only in the character of the 
clergy, but in their function and in the religiosity of tire churches they served. The 
Catholic clergy was. and is. primarily a sacramental entity both in form and office. 
Piotestant clergy are constituted by tlreir relationship to the Word, preaching foremost. 
Luther’s reduction of the number of sacraments to two. his emphasis on faith in the 
sacraments, and his teaching of JUSTIFICATION by faith alone had achieved this shift. 
The primary goal of the Protestant cleric was to help evoke faith, not to convey grace. 
Public worship would center on the sermon, not on the Lord's Supper. The Piotestant 
preacher primarily proclaimed God's Word; the Catholic priest primarily mediated the 
grace of God and the real presence of Jesus Christ. 

The fundamental changes in the clergy had social and political consequences. The 
clergy assimilated to tire other learned professions as part of secular society. Urban and 
princely governments absorbed the clergy into the body politic as citizens and subjects, 
no longer enjoy ing the canon law tax exemption and judicial immunity. Instead, in roost 
states the government absorbed the church and made tire clergy civil servants. The prince 
or urban magistracy usually appointed, oversaw, and disciplined them. Luther's Saxony 
was tire model. Luther initially accorded the Elector of Saxony only the role of 
"emergency Bishop.” However. Luther recognized that the prince, by virtue of the 
"priesthood" he had in common with all other Christians, and the position of leadership 
that he occupied within Saxon society, had tire responsibility to govern and protect the 
inchoate Lutheran state churoh as a "Godly Prince." 


Calvin and the Reformed Tradition 

Disagreements concerning the Lord's Supper caused the acrimonious division of 
Protestantism into Lutlreran and Reformed (primarily Calvinist) Churches (see 
CALVINISM; LUTHERANISM). However, the two traditions also had differing visions 
of the clergy. Unlike Luther, the Reformed tradition rejected the real presence of Christ in 
the bread and wine of the Lord’s Supper. This further desacramentalizcd their clergy, 
although the structure of the clergy, their role in discipline, and the relationship of church 
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and clergy to secular authority were also distinctive. JOHN CALVIN proposed three 
offices alongside the pastor: deacon, presbyier. and teacher. The diaconate administered 
charily: the teacher educated both clergy and laity. The presbyters, unlike the Catholic 
presbyter-priests, were lay elders (Greek presbytetos, elder) who. along with the pastor, 
ran the church by administering, overseeing, and representing it. Consistories composed 
of pastors and presbyiers governed the community in faith, morals, and social welfare. 
The resulting discipline (see CHURCH DISCIPLINE) often enforced by 
excommunication, public chastisement, and. where possible, civil penalty, is common to 
most of the Reformed tradition. Collective leadership and incipient ecclesiastical self- 
sufficiency often made for tensions with the secular government, even in lands where the 
Reformed was the official church, such as SCOTLAND. Geneva, and the 
NETHERLANDS. In Protestant England and Catholic FRANCE. Calvinist resistance to 
government dictates and even open warfare resulted. 


The Free Church Tradition 

Beginning with the Anabaptists of live sixteenth century, the understanding of the 
ministerial office among the Anabaptists. Socinians. and (in the seventeenth century) the 
various English separatists was to see the minister first as expositor, that is. teacher, of 
Scripture. Since these traditions eschewed the notion of sacraments and saw baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper mil as vehicles of divine grace but as memorial and confessional acts, 
the role of the Anabaptist clergy was that of a preside! at baptisms and the Lord’s Supper. 
While the Polish Socinians. formally stractured in the Minor Reformed Church of Poland 
were able to establish training institutions for clergy, the Anabaptists as an underground 
movement had to wait for a measure of formal tolerance in the Netherlands in the 
seventeenth century before they were able to offer training for future clergy. Also. 
Anabaptists chose their clergy from their own ranks, frequently by lot. a practice which 
among the Amish has survived into the twentyfirst century. Tine disposition among the 
churches of live Free Church tradition to see little theological significance between clergy 
and laity allowed such churches as the Baptists to make substantial gains in nineteenth 
century North America, since they were not as dependent on a tiained and ordained 
clergy. 


England and Anglicanism 

Unlike almost all Continental Protestant churches, the CHURCH OF ENGLAND kept 
the full episcopal hierarchy with the exception of the pope. Retention of the bishops was 
thought to give the monarch practical control over the church and to lend religious 
legitimization to the social hierarchy that supported tlse monarchy itself. As James 1 
(1566-1625) aigued: "No bishop, no king." The episcopacy became the flashpoint for 
more rigorous Protestants of dissatisfaction with the degree of church reform. By the end 
of the seventeenth century two visions of the church and the clergy competed, that of 
“church" and "chapel." The state “church" remained staunchly episcopal. “Chapel" 
refeired to a non-Episcopal ecclesiology and a less liturgically rich religiosity (Low 
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Church) than lhai of the dominant episcopal parly (High Church). The unbroken apostolic 
tradition of episcopal consecration made easier an eventual rapprochement with the 
Catholic Church, both for individual clerics and the Anglican Church itself. The High 
Church tiadition (see ANGLO-CATHOL1C1SM) favored a priestly understanding of the 
clergy and the use of the term “priest." Celibacy remained an option, though not a 
requirement. 


Early Modern and Modern Clergy 

The centrality of preaching and the exclusive authority of Scripture brought to 
completion live late medieval movement toward an educated clergy. University training 
was required of most aspiring ministers, and governments often provided financial 
support for those studying for the ministry. The Protestant clergy was distinguish from 
the laity by education as once the Catholic clergy had been by their indelible character. 
The authority of the preacher in the pulpit replaced that of live priest at the altar. The 
clergy were seen and saw themselves as agents of "civilization" in live rural parishes, 
where the differences of class and education isolated the cleric in a way usually not seen 
in the Middle Ages. The medieval parish priest was often indistinguishable from his 
parishioners and may have felt more solidarity with his local community than with live 
international church. Both Protestant and Catholic reformers sought to give the clergy a 
new position of power and respect from which they could more effectively rule and 
instruct their congregations. The high educational standards of the Jesuits and live Council 
of Trent's < 1545-1563) mandate that every diocese have a seminary to train priests 
served this purpose. The Catholic seminary proved to be a more effectiv e instrument than 
the Protestant university, given that live seminary drew aspirants to the priesthood out of 
the larger lay intellectual community. While ensuring theological conformity and moral 
rectitude, however, the seminaries also limited the intellectual growth of the seminarians. 
By contrast, the university-trained Protestant clergy was a crucial part of the intelligentsia 
and prov ided philosophers, scientists, writers, and other thinkers to live larger society. The 
Protestant parsonage became an important seedbed of intellectuals and culture. 

The Protestant clergy was more exposed to the winds of change in the early Modem 
and Modern eras. Their Christianity often reflected the latest and the best that Western 
culture had to offer. Tlve result was a form of Christianity (often called Liberal 
Protestantism) that was well adapted to modern culture, but which had little in common 
with the concerns of Luther and live other Reformers. 

In Europe, despite revolution and secularization, the Protestant state churches and the 
Catholic Church determined live form of live clergy. The United States, with its separation 
of church and state (see CHURCH AND STATE. OVERVIEW), experienced a 
proliferation of churches that re-created all the earlier clerical types. Prophets, priests, 
presbyters, and preachers peopled live religious landscape. Without government backing, 
the clergy had to cater to live laity, even in the mainline denominations. The clergy 
sometimes transmuted into a social welfare service as love of neighbor appeared to 
eclipse love of God. Tradition and theological systems gave ground to the concerns and 
values of a secularized society, and clergy assumed roles as psychologists, social 
workers, philosophers, or inspirational speakers. The ordination of women constitutes 
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undoubtedly the most significant development in midtwcntieih century: virtually all 
Protestant denomination—the major exception in the United States is the Southern 
Baptist Convention—have endorsed the otdinafion of women. Unresolved in the early 
twentyfirst century is the ordination of openly homosexual individuals. 

Conservative churches do not face this challenge, hut their dissonance with modern 
culture marginalizes their clergy. The Catholic Church faces the additional hurdle of 
attracting men to the priesthood in an age when celibacy is viewed as aberrant. 
Paradoxically, however, it is precisely those churches that maintain a higher clerical 
profile that many laity seem to favor. The forces that created the Christian clergy in the 
first centuries of the church continue to operate. 
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R.EMMET MCLAUGHLIN 


CLERGY, MARRIAGE OF 


The prohibition of matruige for Catholic deacons, priests. and bishops is one of (he 
differences separating Protestant and Catholic Churches. St. Paul advocated CELIBACY 
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for all who could maintain ii. bui l>c recognized the right of other Apostles to have wives. 
fVutero-Pauline letters show marriage to be expected or perhaps required. Clerical 
marriage was the norm in the first centuries of the church, although some individuals 
followed Paul’s advice. In the fourth century live papacy began to require an oath of 
celibacy from tire upper clergy. Those who married before their ordination were to 
practice abstinence, but were not separated from their wives. The Eastern Orthodox 
Church (see ORTHODOXY. EASTERN) allowed marriage to priests, but not to bishops. 
In the early Middle Ages priests in the West were often married. Attempts in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries to reinforce the requirement and to make it more stringent faced 
opposition. In practice, many clerics were husbands and fathers. Protestant reformers 
condemned clerical celibacy. Ministers were encouraged to marry. The minister’s family 
was a model for the rest of society and a source for new clerics. 


The Bible 

The Old Testament and the later rabbinic tradition hold MARRIAGE rn high esteem. The 
command to be fruitful and multiply (Genesis 1:281. the defrnition of Israel as 
descendants of the patriarchs, and the fundamental importance of tire patriarchal 
FAMILY to society and religion made marr iage central. Even more than later Protestant 
Christianity. JUDAISM remains a familycentered religion both in the definition of its 
membership and its most fundamental rites. The Old Testament expected the temple 
priesthood to be married because the priesthood was hereditary in the families of Levi 
and Aaron. Because sexual intercourse made one ritually impure, however, priests served 
the altar in alternate weeks during which they abstained. Some prophets and their 
disciples may have practiced a temporary celibacy. This may have been the case for John 
the Baptist and Jesus. 

Jesus’s attitude toward marriage was equivocal. Some of his sayings emphasize an 
antagonism between discipleship and the bonds of marriage and family (see Mark 3:21. 
31-35: Matthew 8:21-22. 19:29; Luke 8:19-21). This reflected the eschatological 
expectation of tire Gospels. However. Jesus nowhere forbids marriage, not even for the 
Twelve Apostles. 

Because the Apostle Paul also expected the imminent end of live world and return of 
Christ, he urged celibacy for all able to maintain it (I Corinthians 7:25-38>. However, he 
conceded marriage to the weak. He also recognized that other apostles had man ied and 
traveled w ith their wives (I Corinthians 9:5>. Tire house-churches of the early period were 
often the homes of married Christians who exercised leadership. It is against this 
background that Titus's and Timothy's injunctions should be understood. Eager to 
achieve respectability in Greco-Roman society, the church embraced the patriarchal 
family in private life and the church (I Timothy 2:2. 3:7. 6:1: Titus 2:9. 10). Those who 
accepted Paul's preference for celibacy were accused of forbidding marriage (I Timothy 
4:3). Bishops and deacons were expected to be husbands and fathers because the qualities 
needed to rule the church were the sans: as those of a successful pater familial (1 
Timothy 3:1-13; Titus 1:6-11). Patriarchy demanded subordination of wives, children, 
and slaves to the authority of the father. This model for marriage and family remained 
even after clerical celibacy was introduced. The patriarchal model created a paternalistic 
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relationship of ihc clergy lo the laity. The use of the honorific "Father" for Catholic 
priests continues that tradition. Movements that challenged the authority of like clerical 
hierarchy often accorded women unusual authority and placed the family under pressure. 


The Ancient Church 

The church's attitude toward clerical marriage began to change in the third century. Ai 
the beginning of the century Tertullian (c. 155 to after 2201. a presbyter, was not self- 
conscious about his marriage, although he praised the many clerics who were celibate. 
Cyprian td. 258). live bishop of Carthage, remained unmarried, perhaps because of the 
threat of persecution. Origen (c. 185-c. 254) went so far as to emasculate himself. The 
Spanish Council of Elvira (between 295 and 3021 forbade married clerics to have sexual 
relations with their wives. In live fourth century, the papacy imposed celibacy on deacons, 
priests, and bishops. Married men who were ordained need trot separate from their wives, 
although sexual abstinence was more difficult if the couple remained together. Many 
clerics were older men who had raised families and no longer suffered tire sexual desires 
of the young. Wives welcomed their husband’s promotion because it raised their social 
status. Some wives were referred to as ’priestess" and "bishopess." But there is also 
evidence that some were "priests" in their own right. Nonetheless, the social pretensions 
of the wives caused complaint wherever clerical marriage was allowed. 


Tire Middle Ages 

The fall of the Roman Empire prevented the effective enforcement of celibacy. Many 
early medieval clerics were married, especially in the rural parishes where supervision 
was absent. Aside from sexual desire, practicality also played an important role. It was 
simply impossible for a man to maintain a premodern household alone. The skills 
required and the tasks involved were traditionally woman's work. 

Clerical marriage was the source of new clerics because, as in other trades, sons 
followed fathers. In the later Middle Ages there is evidence that many priests were 
themselves live sons of priests. This relationship explains how many new priests learned 
their craft. When clerical celibacy was reestablished new methods would be required. 

Clerical families posed a problem. Clerics often provided for their offspring out of the 
church's wealth. In the Middle Ages, that wealth was usually land that could be sold, 
given, or bestowed as dowry. Even when celibacy was successfully enforced, the 
extended family of a cleric were often the beneficiaries. Families put members in clerical 
positions to exploit the church's power and wealth to live family’s advantage. Emperors 
and kings placed sons, nephews, and Oliver relatives on the episcopal throne. They were 
imitated on every level of society. 

Clerical marriage anchored the cleric in the community that he served. The concerns 
of the local community came to outweigh those of the universal Church. Caught up in 
local feuds and rivalries, clerics were often unable to minister to the entire congregation. 
They lacked the distance from the laity that celibacy provided the Catholic priest a ltd that 
education gave the Protestant minister. Tire clergy assimilated to their surroundings. In 
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ihe early Middle Ages, when paganism was slill a recent memory. Christianpagan hybrids 
resulted. At the very least, clerical marriage hindered the esprit de corps that professions 
need to maintain their identity and standards. 

In an effort to reform the church, clergy and laity attacked clerical marriage during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Severe laws were passed to prevent such unions and to 
break up the ones that already existed. The Second Lateran Council 11123) went further 
than earlier legislation by arguing that marriage and clerical office were simply 
incompatible. As a result, no marriage contracted by a cleric could be recognized. Despite 
vocal resistance on the part of many clergy, clerical marriage became a contradiction in 
terms: it became "concubinage.” In certain areas (e.g.. Spain and Scandinavia) clerical 
marriages continued. Sons: laity preferred a married clergy because unmarried priests 
were perceived as threats to the honor of wives and daughters, although the mass of the 
population valued celibacy as a mark of holiness. Although many clerics maintained 
relationships that were marriages to all intents and purposes, it was clearly considered to 
be a failing, if an understandable one. Even the most radical heresies tsce HERESY) 
accepted live value of celibacy as they targeted clerical misbehavior in their condemnation 
of the church. 

Nonetheless, the hierarchy had to recognize the reality of clerical marriage under 
whatever nanw. Whereas in many dioceses (e.g., in ENGLAND) the rules were 
rigorously enforced, in some dioceses (e.g.. Constance) priests paid a yearly fine in order 
not to separate from their wives. In effect the bishop levied a tax on married clergy. The 
papacy also profited. It did not dispense from celibacy, but it did sell dispensations 
allowing the sons of priests to become clerics, despite canon law. which refused 
ordination to the illegitimate. 

The fifteenth century saw live beginning of a change, however. Some reform 
proposals, for example, live Reformatio Sigismundi. advocated clerical marriage and. to 
avoid scandal. Pope Pius 11 may have favored it and predicted its eventual acceptance. On 
the eve of the REFORMATION. Erasmus of Rotterdam also supported clerical marriage. 


The Reformation 

Nonetheless, it required live theological innovations of the Protestant Refoimation to 
overturn a millennium of tradition and to undermine live religious assumptions that lay at 
its base. 

One of HUIJJRYCH ZWINGLFS earliest reform efforts was a petition in 1522 to the 
bishop of Constance requesting permission for priests to marry. Zwingli married in 1524. 
MARTIN LUTHER initially did not focus on the question and resisted marriage until 
1525. Having discovered the joys of sex and monied life, he went beyond mere 
opposition to celibacy to praise and recommend marriage. Few Protestant writers would 
be as openly positive about sex. but the promotion of marriage became central to 
Pmtestant social teaching. 

The Protestant rejection of celibacy implied a major revaluation of what constituted 
the sacred. For Catholics, sexual purity was an important element in live sacral status of 
the clergy . This objective physical sacrality went beyond mere morality. It contributed to 
the supernatural aura that also accompanied the SACRAMENTS, church buildings, and 
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saints' relies. Like the Old Testament Temple or Aik of the Covenant, such people and 
objects were viewed as extensions of the sacred or the divine into the profane world. 
Protestant theology all hut eliminated it. Although God was spiritually present r<i 
believers everywhere. God was not present in the world anywhere. God's power and 
knowledge simply extended to everything and everyone. For Luther the one exception 
was the Eucharist, but most other Protestants denied the real presence. Tl»e denial of the 
sacral status of live clergy secularized them. They might achieve a moral holiness, but so 
could the laity. 

The arguments for clerical marriage drew upon core Protestant teachings to question 
the feasibility of celibacy. Given humanity’s fallen condition, few could aspire to it. Only 
the grace of God could make it possible, and Protestant theologians did not think such 
grace was widely shed. The Catholic Church was more sanguine about both human 
ability and the extent of God’s grace in this regard. 

Protestants and Catholics also interpreted Titus 1:6 and I Timothy 3:2. 12 differently. 
The Catholic Church understood Titus/Timothy to specify that if a bishop or a priest or a 
deacon were to be married, he l«e married only once. It did not require or even urge 
marriage: it limited it. Luther agreed that Titus/Timothy did not require marriage of the 
clergy, but it did establish marriage as the normal condition for tire clergy. Luther and the 
Protestant tradition praised marriage as the preferred sexual arrangement for all 
Christians. Where once celibacy was required of the clergy, now the unmarried cleric was 
the object of grave suspicion. Marriage became, in effect, obligatory. Protestant 
theologians rejected live Catholic claim that marriage was a sacrament, hut they anchored 
marriage in the order of creation. Although divorce was now possible in theory, in 
practice it was as difficult to divorce in Wittenberg or Geneva as it was in Rome. 

The patriarchal family became both the center of religious instruction—a little church 
as it were—and the basic building block of secular society. The effects of these changes 
on women were mixed. On the one hand, the Protestant position elevated the status of 
marriage and the roles of wife and mother. On the other, it eliminated any legitimate 
alternative to marriage, family, and subordination. Feminist historians have seen it as a 
setback for women. 

Having advocated clerical marriage. Protestant clergy required guidance. The marriage 
and family life of Luther and Katherine von Bora was held up as a model for clergy and 
for all Christians. An innovative literature detailing the responsibilities of husbands and 
wives, parents and children, flowed from the printing presses. The medieval churoh had 
dealt with marriage primarily in a penitential setting in which limits and failings were 
emphasized. Protestant literature retained those concerns, but placed a greater emphasis 
on positive injunctions for behavior and attitudes. Protestant authors also put more weight 
on the companionate nature of marriage. The mutual support and consolation of spouses, 
more than sexual satisfaction, were live greatest loss for the celibate clergy. Of course, 
with marriage and family came business and cares. St. Paul had warned of this and the 
entire philosophical tradition had made live harridan wife of Socrates. Xanthippe, a 
standing warning against marriage. 
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The Modern World 

Clerical marriage remains one of the most visible markers distinguishing Protestantism 
and Catholicism. However, modern Catholic theology has promoted a deeper 
appreciation for the married state that is at odds with traditional understanding of clerical 
celibacy. After the Second Vatican Council il962-1965 >. many priests were ‘laicized" 
(i.c.. ceased to function as priests) and allowed to marry. Despite hopes for an end to the 
requirement. Pope Paul VI (1963-1978) and Pope John Paul 11 (1978-t forcefully 
reaffirmed it. However, unlike the ordination of women (see WOMEN CLERGY), which 
the hierarchy holds to he divinely prohibited, clerical celibacy is a purely disciplinary 
matter that lies within the competence of the church. As the shortage of Catholic priests 
in the Western world becomes ever more pressing, the Catholic Church has been urged to 
rethink the ban on clerical martiage. The Second Vatican Council's reinstitution of 
maxi ied deacons may serve as precedent. 

See also Celibacy: Judaism: Luther. Martin: Orthodoxy. Eastern. Zwingli. Huldrych 
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COCCEJUS, JOHANNES (1603-1669) 


Reformed theologian. A seminal figure in COVENANT THEOLOGY, particularly as 
subsequently developed by the English Puritans, and a significant contributor to the 
development of historically and linguistically based biblical theology. Cocccjus was born 
Johannes Koch, in Bremen, in 1603. Federal both in theology and politics, the republican 
city was a significant influence on Coccejus’s thought. At Bremen's gymnasium he 
studied Latin. Greek. Hebrew. Chaldee. Syriac, and Arabic with Matthias Martini, who 
had been a leading moderate against the High Calvinists in the controversy over the 
Aiticles of Remonstrance at the Synod of Don. After completing his studies with Martini. 
Coccejus undertook rabbinical studies at Hamburg, and then went to Franeker to study 
under the Orientalist Sixtinus A mama and with Maccovius and WILLIAM AMES. 
Between 1630 and 1636. Coccejus taught sacred philology at Bremen. He then leturned 
to Fianekcr. teaching biblical languages and exegesis. In 1643 l>c was appointed 
professor of both Hebrew and THEOLOGY, and the focus of his work shifted from 
exegesis to DOCTRINE, although his theology always remained strongly biblical. In 
1650 lie was appointed professor of theology at Leiden, where lie remained until his 
death in 1669. His major works include an exposition of his federal theology. Summa 
Doctrinae de Foedeie el Tenamenlo Dei. and the exegctical Summa Thetdogiae ex Sacris 
Seripiutis Repeiila. 

Coccejus's exegesis was shaped by his linguistic studies. Locking horns with 
Reformed scholasticism, he vehemently opposed proof-texting and extrascrip-tural 
philosophizing in exegetical method (although he was not fully immune from eithei in his 
own work). Instead, he advocated applying the best available linguistic, archeological, 
and historical evidence to gain live most accurate possible reading of a biblical text. Each 
text was to be understood by grasping its author’s intention, and by understanding it 
through both its textual and historical context. Truth was found not by amassing 
individual passages, hut rather in the whole biblical witness. 

At the same time, faithful reading meant not being limited by live written word. 
Although scripture preceded TRADITION and provided the yardstick for doctrine. 
Coccejus derided narrow literalism that "put Scripture in place of the Pope." To 
Coccejus. the biblical text was written with the inspiration of the Holy Spirit and must he 
read with the same inspiration. The words are accessible to "carnal man.” hut only a 
reader of faith can encounter the transforming "spiritual truth" of the Word. Jesus Christ. 
Nor is any one inteipretation or system exhaustive. God speaks to different people and 
different pans of the church in different ways, through the same scripture. Plural 
interpolations may point to different aspects of the divine will. 

Coccejus stood in the tradition of federal theology and political thought stemming 
from such figures as HEINRICH BULLINGER and Kaspai Olcvianus. COVENANT 
foinved the key to Coccejus's understanding of live relationships between human beings, 
between individuals and their communities, between humans and God. and between God 
and the world. 

In keeping with his evolutionary view of salvation history, the idea of successive 
covenants allowed Coccejus to draw a sharp distinction between live First and Second 
Testaments. This structured his entire theology. For Coccejus. covenant precedes 
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creation: the Father and Son freely eniei a preiempoi.il covenant binding the Son to 
become sponsor of the covenant between God and human beings, realized at creation. 
The ensuing “covenant of works'' (or "covenant of nature") between God and humans has 
three aspects: law (setting out the way for people to leam God's love), promise 
(pertaining to God's love and mercy), and threat (ruling out all other paths and showing 
the inevitability of punishment for sini. The covenant of wotks is abrogated in five 
stages. First, it is broken by human disobedience. Second, it is replaced through the 
inauguration of the "covenant of grace." which itself has two stages, of the Old 
Testament (anticipating Christ) and New Testament (fulfillment). Thus, the third 
abrogation of the covenant of works is the incarnation of Christ as Testator, fulfilling the 
covenant of GRACE. Fourth. the death of live body marks live end of the struggle against 
sin. In the resurrection of the body, the consequences of the covenant of works are swept 
away—its fifth abrogation—by the consummation of live covenant of grace. 

Coccejus’s stages retain the Reformed emphasis on divine sovereignty and 
PREDESTINATION. The covenant is entirely a divine initiative, which humans receive 
as an unmerited gift and to which they respond in FAITH. At live same time, his schema 
importantly returns significance to history and to human response to divine grace, 
avoiding High Calvinism's tendency to mechanistic determinism. 

The covenant theme permeates Coccejus's thought, issuing in a political as well as 
theological vision. Scripture is to be read in live community of faith, individuals are to 
perceive themselves as the products of. and participants in. communities of all levels, 
from family to live entire Christian community. Theology is done in conversation with 
others and under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Magistrates are to enact the will of 
Christ (collaboratively understood) and. if they fail, may be resisted. One may find tire 
roots of American political federalism and an anti-individualist republicanism in 
Coccejus’s federalism (McCoy and Baker 1991). 
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COFFIN, HENRY SLOANE (1877-1954) 


American theologian. Coffin was a Presbyterian minister, libeial theologian, advocate for 
the SOCIAL GosPEL. promoter of foreign MISSIONS and ECUMENISM, and educator. 
He was one of the most important Protestant leaden in the UNITED STATES in the first 
half of the twentieth century and a shaper of the Protestant esiablishment in his 
generation. 

Coffin was born January 5. 1877. and he was educated at Yale. After a call to ministry 
he attended New College. Edinburgh, in SCOTLAND and the University of Marburg in 
GERMANY. He returned to the United States and earned his B.D. at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. 

Ordained to the ministry of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. by the New York 
Presbytery in 1900. he accepted a call to the Bedford Park Presbyterian Church in the 
Bronx. Five years later he became tl»c minister of Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York City and led that church into a period of expansion of its ministry and 
influence. 

Coffin began to teach part time at Union Seminary in 1904. Soon his teaching and 
PREACHING attracted widespread attention. Tl>c periodical The Christian Century 
conducted a poll in 1924 to identify the twenty-five most respected and influential 
clergymen in America, and Coffin made the list. In 1926 Union Seminary elected him 
president. He led the seminary into a rich period of expansion and leadeiship. Both 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR and PAUL TILLICH joined the faculty. WOMEN were 
admitted as students, and lie helped create the School of Sacted Music. 

From the beginning of his ministry he was a leader in the informal movement for 
theological liberalism and MODERNISM. He became involved in the fundamentalist- 
modernist controversy at the national Presbyterian level between 1924 and 1927. and he 
hailed the decision of the General Assembly of 1927 when it decided to tolerate a 
diversity of theological positions. He seised the Presbyterian Church as its representative 
at a number of ecumenical meetings in the 1930s and 1940s. and he was elected 
moderator in 1943. 

Henry Sloane Coffin died November 25. 1954. His papers are in the Burke Library of 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City. 

See also Fundamentalism: Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism: Presbyterianism 
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COKE, THOMAS (1747-1814) 


Methodist bishop. One of the first two Methodist bishops in America. Thomas Coke was 
the most important early proponent of Methodist MISSIONS outside of ENGLAND and 
UNITED STATES. Bom in WALES in 1747. Coke earned a doctorate in law from 
Oxford before becoming an Anglican priest. After six years of parish ministry. Coke was 
dismissed from his parish in 1777 due to his Methodist sympathies, and began serving as 
the primary assistant to JOHN WESLEY. In 1784. Wesley appointed Coke the first 
superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Church and sent him to America to appoint 
FRANCIS ASBURY as his co-superintendent. The Christmas Conference in Baltimore 
elected Coke and Ashury joint superintendents of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1 T 0 
Wesley’s dismay, each later assumed the title of "bishop.") 

Coke's frequent travels between America and Britain (18 crossings of the Atlantic! 
maintained ties between tire Methodists in America and Britain despite lire hostilities 
created by the American Revolution. Although Coke spent only three years in America 
and never renounced his British citizenship, he significantly expanded Methodism’s 
geographical reach by appointing missionaries to the Channel Islands. SCOTLAND. 
IRELAND, live West Indies, noith Wales. AFRICA. Ceylon, and INDIA. Coke assumed 
almost singlehanded financial responsibility for these missionaries, exhausting his 
personal foitune and th*<se of his two wives. He died and was buried at sea while 
traveling to India in 1814. 

A prolific author. Coke penned a BIBLE commentary, tracts, and sermons. He was 
instrumental in establishing Methodism’s POLITY with bishops and superintendents. 

See also Baltimore Conference: Methodism. England: Methodism. Noith America: 
Methodism 
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COLENSO, JOHN WILLIAM (1814-1883) 


Anglican bishop of Natal. Colcnso was bom at St. Austell. Cornwall. ENGLAND on 
January 24. 1814. He studied at Cambridge, becoming a Fellow of St. John's. In 1846 he 
became vicar of Fomcett St. Mary. Norfolk. Theologically he was a liberal and a disciple 
of his friend. FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 

Colcnso was appointed to the new bishopric of Natal in SOUTH AFRICA in 1853. a 
task that was essentially a missionary one. In 1861 he published a controversial 
commentate on Romans in which he argued for UNIVERSAL1SM. Many Broad 
Churchmen at that time pursued Pauline studies as a way of asserting their Protestantism. 
Their forthright Protestantism, in turn, was a way of being antr-Tractarian and. as 
Colenso described his own work, of lighting "for a great principle—no less than the 
essential principle of Protestantism—free enquiry." In 1862 Colenso published the ftrst 
volume of his The Pentateuch and Bi*/k of Jotliua Critically Examined in which he 
baldly asserted that the events narrated in these books were unhistocical. A public 
sensation ensued. His High Church metropolitan. Bishop Gray of Capetown, held a 
somewhat dubious ecclesiastical trial in 1863. found Colenso guilt of er roneous teaching, 
went on to pronounce him deposed, and ultimately excommunicated him (1866). Colcnso 
won an appeal on technical grounds and thus Ire retained the legal right to be the bishop 
of Natal, although most of his fellow bishops, and the archbishop of Canterbury himself, 
considered him spiritually deposed. 

As a missionary Colcnso contributed to the study of tire Zulu language and is 
remembered for denouncing unjust treatment of Zulus by the colonists. He died in Natal 
on June 20. 1883. 

See also Broad Church; Colonialism Oxford Movement; Liberal Protestantism and 
Liberalism 
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COLERIDGE, SAMUEL TAYLOR (1772- 

1834) 


English pocl. Although Coleridge's reputation as a pool has rarely been in question, the 
problem of his status as philosopher and theologian has always been equivocal. For 
contemporaries like Carlyle and De Quincey. or twentieth-century philosophers like Rene 
Wcllek and Maty War nock, or critics like Norman Fruman. his religious thinking could 
either be "explained." ad hominem. in terms of his own psychological problems, or seen 
as an extension of his unphilosophica! rehash of contemporary German philosophy, 
mostly plagiarized, and assembled without any insight into the "essential incompatibility 
of different trends of thought" (Wellek 1931:67>. Thus even by the time H.D.Traill came 
to write Coleridge’s biography in 1884 Ire could safely be dismissed as a "legend which 
has only slow ly died out." 

The actual truth I believe to be that Coleridge's position from IS 18 or 
IS20 until his death...was in no sense one of the highest, or even of any 
considerable influence.... A few mystics of the type of Maurice, a few 
eager seekers after truth like Sterling, may have gathered, or fancied they 
gathered, distinct dogmatic instruction from the Highgatc oracles, and. no 
doubt to the extent of his influence over the former of these disciples, we 
may justly credit Coleridge's discourses with having exercised a real if 
only a transitory directive effect upon nineteenth century thought. But the 
terms in which his influence is sometimes spoken of appear, as far as one 
can judge lire matter at this distance of tin*:, to be greatly exaggerated. 

(Traill 1884:205.207) 

Yet. in the century since. Coleridge's reputation has consistently 
grown—and it is the Protestant theologian who has come, retrospectively, 
to dominate tire Coleridgean "legend." 

As early as 1856. F.J.A.Hort. tire Anglican theologian, saw that Coleridge’s attempt to 
find a unity between philosophy, theology, and aesthetics was not merely unique for his 
tin*:, hut had made him that much more difficult to appreciate as a whole. 

Classification is our pride and pleasure: and woe Ire to that which refuses to Ire 
classified. An author whose opinions will not range with those of any recognised party, or 
whose works never seem quite rightly lodged in any one division of a well-regulated 
library, occupies in general estimation what was once the place of a zoophyte or 
piatypus—an uncanny creature, possibly of demonical origin. Such a divine monster was 
Coleridge. (Hort vol. 11:292) 

Granted that much of what his detractors said was true about his opium addiction, his 
propensity to plagiarism, and the exaggeration of his claims, it is remarkable that many of 
his greatest admirers were themselves philosophers of opposing schools, like John Stuart 
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Mill, or theologians and historians like Hort and Julius Hare. who had studied his German 
sources. "1 rejoice to think." wrote FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, "that those who 
have most profited by what he has taught them, do not and cannot form a school" 
(Maurice 1838 <4th ed. 189l):xi|. The originality most valued by his successors was. 
rather, a unity and width of vision perhaps historically unique—and certainly approached 
only by such later theologian-poets as JOHN HENRY NEWMAN and T.S.ELIOT. 
Although he first gained a reputation as a poet with the copublication with WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH of tire Lyrical Ballads 11798). and it was only later that he developed a 
career as political journalist, literary critic, philosopher, social commentator, and 
theologian, such a rough chronological list fails to reveal how much all these activities 
ran in parallel throughout his relatively long life. Tire myriad-mindedness. only fully 
revealed to tire late twentieth century with the full publication of his massive 
correspondence and notebooks, had already been shown in the mid-1790* by lectures on 
politics and religion in relation to the Revolution then in progress in FRANCE, and by his 
aptly named, but then unique, hybrid form of "lay sermons.” 

The importance of Coleridge's theology lies not in particular doctrines, but in its 
development. The son of an Anglican priest, educated at Christ's Hospital, he was 
attracted to the rationality of Unitarianism as a student at Cambridge, under the influence 
of his tutor. Essential to this stage of his thought was Observations on Man (1749) by 
David Hartley—after whom Coleridge named his eldest son. Although not explicitly 
IXrist (see DEISM I or Unitarian. Hartley's so-called philosophy seemed to many the 
logical epitome of both. It was. in effect, a theory of developmental psychology that 
allowed for the growth of tl>e mind in seven stages from simple sensation to what Hartley 
called "theopathy" and finally "moral sense.*’ An essentially physical system, working by 
means of "vibrations" in the nervous system. Hartley's psychology had little room for 
SIN and none for evil. Occasionally the normal progression from one level to another 
was interrupted or blocked, so that some individuals failed to fulfill their potential, and. 
not having reached moral sense, behaved in antisocial ways, although sueh problems for 
Hartley were no more than "shadows" in the light of God’s beneficence. 

Thc first blow to this eighteenth-century "optimism" came with the failure of the 
French Revolution to produce peace and universal brotherhood. If it was only with the 
discovery of IMMANUEL KANT and the German idealists while in GERMANY from 
1798 to 1800 that Coleridge began to formulate a new THEOLOGY philosophically, 
sueh works as The Ancient Mariner already show as early us 1797 a sense of original sin 
and mysterious evil unaccounted for by Hartley. As the name of his second son. 
Berkeley, indicated. Coleridge remained rooted in English as well as German thought at 
this period, but. with live progressive development of his opium addiction and the failure 
of his marriage in the early years of the new century, it was clear that no theology that did 
not give due weight to human frailty and depravity would serve. A journey to Malta and 
ITALY from 1805 to 1807 gave Coleridge firsthand experience, and a deep dislike, of 
contemporary Catholic ism that was to lust throughout his life. 

Despite some important publications, including the first version of a philosophical 
periodical entitled The Friend, and his Lectures on Shakes/ieitre. other personal 
disappointments, including, most seriously, a quarrel with Wordsworth and his wife 
(mostly over his drug addiction I gave his middle years, from 1807 to 1817. a grow ing 
sense of a life and opportunities wasted. In 1816-1817 came tire two Lay Sermons. 
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together vv ill) 111' greatest critical wofk. Biogta/thia LterarUi. Although few could dcicci 
ihc binding theological thread joining this mixture of literary and political woil. it was to 
become clearer in the next decade. 

In 1817. too. Coleridge's personal life was dramatically altered by his move to the 
house of Dr. Gilman of Highgate. where he was freed from his previous financial 
worries, and deprived of tl»e drugs that had so hampered his creativity in tlie past. In the 
1820s there followed the Philosophical Lectures. Aids to Reflection . and Church and 
Stale —works of sometimes confusing originality. Thus, whereas the former show little 
that is new philosophically, they convey with peculiar clarity the development of ideas— 
in particular the process of "desynonymy." by which new ideas claim new terms in 
separating from their linguistic matrix. Similarly Aids, purportedly a manual on 
meditation, also reveals a radical theological and psychological agenda—insisting that it 
is need, rather than argument, that draws the individual toward God. Church and State. 
apparently an eccentric sociological or political work on the balance of forces within 
society, occasioned by Coleridge's obstinate and futile opposition to the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill of 1828. was to prove seminal in later nineteenth-century politics— 
inspiring such unlikely Coleridgeans as Prime Minister Benjamin Disraeli and the 
Conservative welfare reforms of his Home Secretary Richard Cross. 

Only in retrospect can be seen behind this succession of apparently occasional pieces 
an overall unifying theological theme, in which the possibilities of incremental change 
are explored in areas as seemingly diverse as history of ideas, devotional meditation, and 
social organization. Critics describing this later thought as “conservatism" or 
"orthodoxy" miss its radicalism in tl>c prev alent context of Romantic Spino/istic thought, 
where the closing of the gap between God and NATURE implied live ultimate 
perfectability of mankind—an idea taken up by GEORG W.F.HEGEL. and through him 
LUDWIG FEUERBACH, and Karl Marx. Coleridge's insistence on traditional 
Trinitarian notions of fallen Nature, redeemable only by divine action, prevented him 
from ever embracing the facile optimism that in the twentieth century inspired such 
tyrannies as fascism. COMMUNISM, and various teirorist "liberation" movements such 
as the Irish Republican Army, the Red Brigades, or ETA. 

Coleridge's unpublished notebooks of the period reveal a similar radicalism in biblical 
criticism and hermeneutics, and it is Ivere. if anywhere, that the common charge of 
uncompleted work is most justified. Few thinkers, let alone theologians, up to this time 
had seriously engaged w ith live idea of human consciousness as in a process of continual 
growth and development, or had considered the implications of such growth to 
AESTHETICS, politics, or religious experience without losing a corresponding sense of 
human fallibility. The question of Coleridge's theology, therefore, has to be considered 
less in terms of his treatment of specific doctrines (important as these arei than in live way 
he relates all parts of human experience to a single fluid and developmental unity—a 
process as much aesthetic as philosophic. 

Although little noticed at the time, live influence of these late works was to prove 
enomious and lasting—for a lime even eclipsing his poetic achievement. Two of Hare's 
Cambridge students. Maurice and James Sterling, introduced to Coleridge's ideas (by a 
process described by Disraeli in one of lus novels in terms of the spreading of arcane 
secrets) founded live "Apostles" (or Cambridge Conversatzione Society) whose avowed 
aim was "Coleridgean." In addition to Hort and Maurice himself. Coleridge was read by 
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ALFRED LORD TENNYSON (a latei Apostle). F.C.Robcrtson. and. with obligatory 
icscivaticms. by the Arnolds—THOMAS. Matthew, and Maty Augusta t Mrs. Humphiy 
Ward). Perhaps even more suiprisingly there is evidence that Coleridge influenced his 
German contemporaries—astonishingly, even Schelling. from whom Coleridge had 
himself plagiarized key passages for his Biogra/rhia Ltteratia. Through Chailcs Kingsley, 
who was taught at Helston Grammar School by Coleridge's third son. the Reverend 
Derwent Coleridge. much of his political tlxiught was channeled into the Christian 
Socialist movement. and thence into the modern British Labour Patty (see SOCIALISM. 
CHRISTIANi. Through RALPH WALDO EMERSON, whose meeting with Coleridge is 
described in English Truhs. a different tradition of Coleridgean ideas passed through the 
New England Transcendentalists in American thought. Even while he was dismissed as 
practicing ”a liberty of speculation no Christian could tolerate - '—other aspects were 
taken up by the OXFORD MOVEMENT from EDWARD B.PUSEY and JOHN KEB1£ 
to Newman, and by novelists from George MacDonald to GEORGE ELIOT. 
G.K.Chestcrton. and even Disraeli. In the twentieth century he was no less influential on 
T.S.Eliot. the Oxford 'Inklings" like C.S.l.EWlS and J.R.R. Tolkein. Dorothy Sayers, 
and Owen Barfield. 

Few. if any. Romantic thinkers have done mor e to change the way in which not merely 
the nineteenth but even the twentieth century was to discover and undeistand itself. If this 
was initially based on an essentially Protestant sense of individuality, those ideas were to 
become through Newman no less characteristic of later Catholic thought. 

See also Romanticiam: Catholicism. Piostestant Reactions: Individualism 
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COLIGNY, GASPARD DE (1519-1572) 


French Protestant political figure. Gaspard de Coligny was a key Protestant military and 
political leader during the first decade of the religious wars in six tcenth-century 
FRANCE. Bom to a powerful noble family, he initially puisued a military career. In 1552 
he was named admiral of France, a post that conferred prestige but—despite the name— 
was not associated with naval command. Captured by the Spanish in 1557. he spent two 
years in prison. Observers have long regarded this confinement as critical to Coligny's 
CONVERSION to Protestantism. After his release, he endeavored in vain to mediate the 
mounting tension between the crown and emerging Protestants. 

With the eiuption of ouuight hostilities in 1562. Coligny became a piincipal 
commander of the Protestant army. He fought in defense of the HUGUENOTS, as French 
Protestants were known, even as he counseled them to pursue political negotiation. By 
the early 1570s. Coligny urged King Charles IX and Queen Mother Catherine de Mi'dicis 
to instigate war against the Spanish as a means to deflect bellicose energies and reconcile 
their subjects. Coligny's association with the project further angered staunch Catholic 
opponems. who regarded Spain as a confessional ally. When he and other Huguenot 
leaders gathered in Paris for the marriage of the Protestant Henry of Navarre and the 
king's sister. Coligny's enemies attempted unsuccessfully to assassinate him on August 
22. 1572. Two days later, the king ordered the slaughter of the Huguenot nobles lodged in 
the Louvre Palace and nearby private residences. Soldiers loyal to the extreme Catholic 
Duke of Guise murdered Coligny in the opening act of the infamous Saint 
Bartholomew's Day Massacre. 
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COLLEGES 


See Colleges. Protestant; Higher Education 


COLLEGES, PROTESTANT 


The American Protestant institutions of higher education developed front three types of 
institutions: (l| the medieval European monastic and cathedral schools. (2) the late 
medieval European societies of masters and students that, beginning in the thirteenth 
century, evolved into universities: and (3) more specifically, the models provided by the 
early modern British universities at Oxford. Cambridge, and Edinburgh and the fledgling 
dissenting academies in England and Scotland. 

During live Colonial era. very few young men and essentially no women attended the 
largely Christianoriented colleges in British North America. These institutions graduated 
fewer than 10.000 baccalaureate students before 1800. Of the "Colonial nine" 
institutions, only Benjamin Franklin's University of Pennsylvania professed largely 
secular purposes. For most of the seventeenth century live Puritans/Congiegationalists 
operated the only college. Harvard (founded 1636). Reluctantly, the oldest colony. 
Virginia, finally established William and Mary (Anglican) in 1693. Conservative 
Congregationalists opened Yale (founded 1701) in reaction to non-Calvinist and even 
Unitarian tendencies at Harvard. Five denominations began colleges when inspired by the 
First Great Awakening (see AWAKENINGS): Princeton 11746. New Light Presbyterian). 
Kings/Columbia < 1754. Anglican). Brown (1765. Baptist). Queens/Rutgers (1766. Dutch 
Reformed), and Dartmouth 11769. New Light Congregationalist). 

Although ministers and other religious leaders were the primary founders of the 
colonial schools, established primarily to educate a native supply of future ministers, 
these early colleges never operated exclusively for that purpose. Tire institutions also 
sought to provide breadth of thought for other societal I cade is including lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, and even country gentlemen. The percentage of ministerial graduates at 
seventeenth century Harvard was approximately fifty percent, but the percentage of 
ministerial graduates from Harvard. Yale, and Dartmouth combined before 1850 and at 
Princeton in the late eighteenth century was about twenty-five percent. 

The first two generations of the newly independent United States witnessed arguably 
the most significant period of college giowth in the history of tire country. Between the 
Revolution and 1800. tire number of new permanent colleges to appear was twice the 
colonial nine, and the total number of permanent colleges reached ISO by the CIVIL 
WAR. Meanwhile in the 1800 to I860 era. the college student population grew four times 
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faster (to 30,000) than did the general population (which increased from 5.300.000 to 
31,400.000). 

The major factors that contiihuted to this pre-Civil War growth included: < 11 the spirit 
of the Second Great Awakening, especially as it affected two rapidly growing 
denominations, the Methodists (see METHODISM. NORTH AMERICA) and the 
Baptists: (2) the westward expansion: (3i lire growing spirit of democratization and the 
resultant movement toward popular education: and |4i the growing tendency for local 
communities to want to have their own colleges for the general cultural advantages for all 
their people as well as the readily accessible educational opportunities (on the secondary 
as well as tike higher level) for their youth. 

The typieal college to appear in tike early nineteenth century was founded less often by 
a denomination than by individual preachers working with community leaders. It then 
operated less as a denominational institution than as a Christian community college that 
gained support from tike members of a variety of denominations as well as the primarily 
affiliated one. Most often the large majority of the enrollees studied on the secondary 
level. The colleges welcomed this arrangement, as it generated enough income to warrant 
supplying college-level instruction for a limited number of students, and it helped to 
ensure a supply of college-ready students in this period when few communities operated 
secondary institutions. 

After the Revolutionary War. individual states, beginning with Georgia in 1785. 
founded public colleges and universities: there were 22 major state universities in 
existence by the Civil War. With very few exceptions (most notably THOMAS 
JEFFERSON’S Virginia), these universities operated as primarily Protestant Christian 
institutions through much of the nineteenth century. Similarly, one could not sharply 
distinguish the private and public institutions of this period on the basis of the amount of 
public financing they received or how they were controlled. The contrasting features 
between the public and private institutions in the twentieth century appeared only 
gradually. 

The curriculum of like old-time college emphasized the Greek and Latin languages and 
classics, mathematics, and. after the colonial period, some science. Typically the most 
popular courses throughout most of the nineteenth century were the senior-level set of 
classes, usually taught by the president, in what we now would call philosophy, religion, 
and the social sciences. The courses assumed such labels as mental philosophy, moral 
philosophy, intellectual philosophy, natural philosophy, evidences of Christianity, logic, 
and ethics. Suiprisingly. a college almost never offered a course in biblical literature: the 
assumption was that like students learned the Scriptures on their own in study and worship 
groups. Essentially the curriculum was prescribed, and all students who matriculated 
together studied in the same set of classes for four years. 

By far the most influential extracurricular activity in the antebellum period was the 
literary society. From its origins in the eighteenth century until its demise in the early 
twentieth century, the literary society provided the one major campus activity that live 
students controlled and operated. Most colleges had at least two societies that competed 
in a host of activ ities, intellectual no less than social. Tliey vigorously recruited members, 
decorated their sometimes elegant halls, collected libraries that sometimes excelled over 
the college library, enforced their own set of rules and regulations, provided student 
services, and above all. competed with the rival society or societies in a set of public 
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performance literary contests that included debate, oral declamation, and oral criticism. 
The emphasis on developing public petsuasion skills served a practical purpose when 
such a high percentage of the students were preparing for careers in politics, law. tire 
ministry, and teaching. Many of the students prepared for live contests with more 
intellectual rigor than they did for their classroom ac tivities. The popularity of the literary 
societies declined when their social and competitive functions were replaced by 
intercollegiate athletics and fraternities and sororities, and when new generations of 
students began to prepare for a broader range of careers including those that relied less on 
the development of oral persuasion skills. 

The post-Civil War period witnessed the founding of new schools to serve 
constituencies that previously had rarely attended college, that is. women. African 
Americans, and immigrant groups. Pre-twentieth century colleges begun for women and 
blacks operated almost without exception as strongly committed Christian colleges. 

Noteworthy of the few colleges to admit African Americans before tlse Civil War were 
Wilberforce in Ohio and Berea in Kentucky. Most of the original students at Wilberforee 
were mulatto children of southern planters. After the war. the AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH acquired the institution, thus making it the first black-controlled 
college in America. Berea became the first college in a slave slate to admit both blacks 
and whites. After the war. Northern American missionary societies opened more black 
Protestant colleges in the South than have been founded in all other periods (see 
MISSIONS. NORTH AMERICA: MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS). The most 
effective of these church groups was the AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
of the Congregational Church, which opened, for example. Atlanta. Fisk. Hampton. 
Howard. Talladega, and Tougaloo. Before 1900 almost all African-American colleges 
were private Protestant institutions. 

The eastern elite "Seven Sisters" colleges included Vassar (founded 1865), Wellesley 
(1870). Smith 11871). Radclifie (1879). Bryn Mawr (1885). Barnard (I889i. and Mount 
Holyoke < I893|. Meanwhile in the South. Spelman opened in 1881 as the first college for 
black women. In contrast to the East and South, higher education for women in the more 
egalitarian West was coeducational, beginning in the early to middle part of the century. 
By 1873 tire majority of coeducational colleges were in the western states. Most of tire 
African-American colleges also operated as coeducational institutions. 

Ethnic groups outside of tire mainstream culture who founded colleges after the mid¬ 
nineteenth ccntuiy included the Dutch Refoinred groups (see DUTCH REFORMED 
CHURCH)—Reformed and Christian Refoimed. especially in western Michigan: the 
Swedes and Norwegians, largely in the nortlrern prairie and Plains states, and the Geiman 
Brethren and the MENNON1TES in the mid-Atlantic and midwestern states. The Dutch 
and the Scandinavians recognized the need for higher education, especially for tlreir 
preachers and teachers, but the Brethren and Mennonites. although having been longer in 
the country, were very slow to accept the idea of higher education for any reason. 

By tire late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the United Slates had become the 
leading industrial producer in tire woild. Some of tire nouveaux riches used their wealth 
to found new or greatly enhanced institutions that had been founded by churches. These 
included Vanderbilt. Duke, and Enrory with Methodist connections; Chicago by the 
Noitlrern Baptist oil magnate. John D.Rockefeller: and Stetson. Baylor, and Wake Forest 
by tire Southern Baptists. 
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Between approximately IXXI) and 1960 American higher education in general changed 
its religious orientation to the point that by the late twentieth century it exerted primarily 
a negative effect on the spiritual orientation of its students. Whereas during the late 
nineteenth century nearly all institutions of higher education included religious goals 
among their aims for their students, by the early twentieth century perhaps only half did. 
and by mid-century, studies showed that the commitment to religious values by tlte 
average college student actually declined during the undergraduate years. Tlte process of 
secularization followed this course: (I I the mayor state universities and some of the elite 
private institutions began the secularization process in the late nineteenth century. i 2 l the 
secondline state universities and more of the elite private schools followed in the early 
twentieth century: and (3) after 1920 most of the colleges of the mainline denominations 
began to follow the trend. During this intellectual revolution. American higher education 
changed front being a force that was much more Christian in nature than society in 
general, to the place where it is now—more secular than is the overall population. 

Christian students, denominations, and parachurch organizations sought to counter the 
secular revolution in higher education through a variety of organizations, including the 
student-led Young Men's Christian Association (YMCAl and Young Women's Christian 
Association (YWCA) chapters, the denominational foundation houses, and the Bible 
institutes and colleges. Between 1875 and 1940 the student Y's served as the single most 
significant religious presence in the lives of students in the majority of colleges and 
universities of all types. Originally a social and spiritual agency to serve the needs of city 
youth in an era of rapid industrialization and urbanization, the movement began funding 
chapters on college campuses on the eve of the Civil Wat and tlten grew rapidly to 40 
chapters in 1877. 181 in 1884. 345 in 1891. 628 in 1900. and 731 with nearly 100,000 
members in 1920. The campus chapters prov ided a variety of services for the students in 
a period before the development of tlve modern student activities offices: these included 
freshman orientation, book-exchange services, student employment and financial aid 
programs, and tutorial assistance. 

The best known "Y" activities, however, included Bible study, mission promotion 
(especially through the Student Volunteer movement), and both on- and off-campus 
evangelistic activity. 

The "university pastorate” or denominational student centers brought live major 
denominations to the campus where they provided a variety of services (e.g.. worship, 
counseling, and fellowship) especially to help live students of their specific faiths to grow 
spiritually while the professors helped them to grow intellectually. Originating at the turn 
of live century, these denominational houses by 1930 operated on over 100 state and 
independent private campuses, and the movement continues to live present. 

Since World War II. the most prominent intercollegiate and interdenominational 
student religious organizations have been INTERVARSITY CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP. Campus Crusade, and the Navigators. They continue the spirit of the Y 
movement even if they attract a much smaller percentage of the students. 

Arising in tire late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the Bible college 
movement for Christ began after the Y's but before live denominational student centers. 
This development was less a reaction to secularization in higher education than a result of 
three factors: (I) a response to the late nineteenth century revivalism of DWIGHT 
LYMAN MOODY and others (the Third Great Awakening): (2) an element in the 
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movemcni toward popular education: and (3) a reaction against liberalism in American 
Protestantism. The Bible colleges primarily served a constituency that had not attended 
the secularizing schools. As undergraduate, theological institutions that have varied 
greatly in quality. Bihle colleges sought to train Christian workers from the working 
classes to serve the underserved in Christian ministry—the lower classes in the American 
cities and remote areas and the neglected peoples on the mission field. By 1950 the Bible 
colleges provided a majority, and by 1980 the large majority of Protestant missionaries 
from this country. These twentieth-century American missionaries have inspired the 
founding of hundreds if not thousands of Bible colleges in Third World countries, thus 
making the Bible college one of the primary educational exports from America. 

Meanwhile tire small, denominational liberal arts colleges reached theii low point of 
morale between the world wars, especially in the 1930s. Added to the secularizing effect 
in many of them were the travails of the nation's worst economic depression. Recovery 
began in the late 1940s as tl>e G1 Bill brought record numbers of students to colleges of 
all types. Also, by I960 most of the church colleges that were going to secularize had 
already begun to do so: however, the secularizing church colleges tended to be the more 
affluent ones. Steadily tire recovery process continued through the second half of the 
twentieth century to live point where the Christian colleges today are as strong 
economically and academically as they have been at any time since the secular 
revolution. The reasons for the recovery include factors that have aided higher education 
in general <e.g.. a strong economy, the mounting popularity of attending college, 
increasing financial aid packages). In addition, since the 1950s live 
evangelical/conservative groups of the churchattendmg public (the segment that would be 
most likely to send its youth to the continuing Christian colleges) have grown faster than 
have the mainline churches. At the beginning of the twenty-first century, continuing 
Christian colleges numbered approximately 200 liberal arts institutions plus the Bible 
colleges. 
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COLLINS, ANTHONY (1676-1729) 


English Deist. A freethinker and philosopher. Collins was born at Hounslow in 
Middlesex on June 21, 1676 of well-to-do parents, and was educated at Eton and at 
King's College. Cambridge before training in law at the Temple. In addition to serving 
for many years as justice of the peace and deputy lieutenant in Middlesex and in Essex. 
Collins was a man of letters and wrote extensively on theological and philosophical 
issues of the day. an interest that was nurtured in part through his friendship with JOHN 
LOCKE for two yearn until Locke's death in 1704. Collins accepted Locke’s arguments 
for the reasonableness of Christianity and added the right and necessity to inquire into all 
subjects, including religion, freely and without fear, which he argued was the genius of 
the Protestant REFORMATION. 

In his Essay Concerning the Use of Reaunt (1707). he argued that reason is "that 
faculty of live Mind whereby it perceives the Truth. Falsehood. Probability or 
Improbability of Propositions.’’ Consistent with most Deists of the eighteenth century. 
Collins, in his Priesthood In Perfection (1710). attacked religious dogmas that were 
contrary to reason and argued that an appeal to mystery or AUTHORITY would not 
suffice. In A Discourse if Free-Thinking < 1713) he championed tl»e right to think freely 
and pointed out how the new science, the new philosophy, and the Reformation had 
exposed superstitions and pretenders to divine revelation. Collins advocated the 
application of historical-critical methods to the BIBLE as in any text in The Discourse of 
the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion (1724) and The Scheme of Literal 
Prophecy Considered <1725). Collins' argument was that since Jesus was understood as 
messiah. miracles were inadequate to sustain his messianic claim. Prophecy, the other 
traditional ground for proving the claims of Jesus, was also problematic since the notion 
of a literal fulfillment in Jesus could not be sustained. Despite a lifetime of controversy 
and attacks on his writings Collins died in 1729 as one of high personal repute and was 
buried in Oxford chapel. 

See also Deism. Locke. John 
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COLONIALISM 


Colonialism, often a loosely used teim of abuse, is property applied 10 a system of social, 
economic, political, and intellectual relationships in which one or several nations, states, 
or peoples are ruled by and their interests subordinated to another. Colonial systems, or 
empires, have been important features of the early modern and modern worlds. They 
have embodied various forms of institutional and cultural control, associated with 
Protestantism in four much-debated ways. Protestantism has influenced the establishment 
and consolidation of colonialism: it has played a part in colonialism’s development, as 
forms of colonial administration and control have changed, and it has often shaped the 
conditions of life under colonialism as experienced by colonized people. Protestantism 
has also contributed to the progressive subversion and termination of colonialism since 
the eighteenth century, beginning with the American Revolution and War of 
Independence. 

Protestant THEOLOGY and beliefs initially offered no obvious encouragement or 
sanction for either a general state-sponsored colonial enterprise or popular involvement in 
colonization. It was rather the fragmentation of Protestantism, religious conflict at home, 
and instincts of self-preservation that prompted live first Puiitans in 1620 (sec 
PURITANISM i and many others later to emigrate from ENGLAND to fomi their new. 
religiously disciplined and tight-knit communities in what became New England. But 
North American colonial settlement, like settlement in many other parts of the world, 
brought encounters with local peoples. Temporary alliances could not disguise the 
general pattern of misunderstandings, hostility, conflict, and dispossession that spawned 
an aggressive settlerdriven colonialism. Finding itself spurned by local inhabitants. 
Protestant Christianity was readily identified with white settler notions of civilization, as 
against tlsc "savagery." "barbarism." and probable inconvertibility of indigenous people. 
Settlers, including lire Germans and Dutch from continental Europe no less than the 
British, endorsed this inteitwining of colonialism and Protestantism, which was also a 
potent source of solidarity in the face of Catholic FRANCE and Spain. 

Early settlers were largely obliged to fend for themselves in matters of religion. 
However, formation of the SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE (1699) and the SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 
(1701) illustrated the Anglican wish within Britain's governing circles to provide 
ecclesiastical suppon for colonial societies. At first, this entailed providing libraries, 
schools, and colonial CLERGY, after the 1780s. it involved the establishment of colonial 
bishoprics. Other denominations in the eighteenth century also steadily developed trans- 
Atlantic networks in which preachers, funds, and literature moved to and fro. With its 
growing denominational rivalries, its powerful Protestant institutional and cultural 
cement, its varying degrees of religious indifference, and its authoritarian and exclusive 
attitudes towards indigenous peoples, this pattern of European settler colonialism was 
replicated elsewhere throughout the nineteenth century—in CANADA. SOUTH 
AFRICA, the Australian Colonies (see AUSTRALIA!, and NEW ZEALAND. 
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From the mid-eighteenth century. there also developed a clear Protestant missionary 
commitment to the CONVERSION of the extra-European world. It was pushed on at first 
by the pietist revivalism of the Moravian Brethren and Wesleyan evangelicals (sec 
MORAVIAN CHURCH. EVANGELICALISM METHODISM). It was informed by a 
fresh sense of obligation and providential direction, evident in the expansion of 
knowledge, communication, and trade symbolized in Captain James Cook's Pacific 
voyages of the 1770s. It was taken up by the principal denominations—BAPTISTS. 
Congregationalists. Anglicans. Presbyterians, and Methodists—and from the 1790s was 
systematically organized chiefly by voluntary lav societies, not only in Britain, but also 
front Boston to Basel and Beilin I see CONGREGATIONALISM ANGLICANISM: 
PRESBYTERIANISM). Still lacking any specific colonial commitment. Protestant 
MISSIONS were also kept at arm's length by colonial authorities. Often with good 
reason. West Indian planters. Cape colonists, and East India Company officials in INDIA 
all saw Protestant EVANGELISM and church or chapel building as seriously disruptive 
of colonial control, hierarchy, and the good order essential to commerce. 

Protestant expansion nevertheless canied with it not only religious ideas, hut also 
aspects of Western culture—live printing press, books, schools. GENDER relations, 
technology, and medicine. Indigenous peoples, both governments and individuals, and 
gradually colonial rulers as well learned to appreciate the value of missionary activity for 
its secular attributes. Missions in turn saw the advantages of negotiating a place for 
themselves with local rulers and colonial officials. Protestant influence thus spread 
widely, not only in formal colonics (especially those belonging to Britain), but also 
beyond their borders. Converts were always fewer in number than those who had been 
affected in other ways by Protestant teaching or example, but already by the mid¬ 
nineteenth century, local “native" evangelists and pastors rather than Western 
missionaries were like mainstay of Protestant expansion and tike developing churches. 

Explicit support from Protestants for colonialism has nevertheless varied greatly in 
time and place. It has fluctuated with the shifting balance between belief in the 
fundamental equality of humankind (strong in the late eighteenth and mid-twentieth 
centuries) and fears (especially between 1850 and 1914) that racial character and cultural 
attainment were biological constants. The former led Protestants to question both the 
necessity for colonialism and its likely duration: tike latter, pessimistic in its assessment of 
the possibilities for “progress," encouraged the view that colonialism was indispensable. 
Support has perhaps been strongest in those territories—for example, many parts of late 
nineteenth-century AFRICA or CHINA—where missions and converts felt in sore need 
of security and protection, and where Western governments looked to the presence of 
their own nationals in asserting colonial claims against rivals. 

The extent to which the impact of a Protestant presence and following can he equated 
with colonialism has long been hotly debated. From the mid-nineteenth century onward. 
Protestant missionaries themselves were often anxious to separate Christianity from 
Western civilization and CULTURE. Some came to see in Christianity the fulfillment of 
local religious belief and custom, or avoided altogether operating within the formal 
structures of colonialism. Others emphasized the role of Protestants as intermediaries 
between colonial rulers and the ruled, as defenders of indigenous rights at law and to land 
or labor, and as moderating influences on otherwise secular societies. Equally contested, 
especially by anthropologists and historians, has been the degree to which Protestant 
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Christianity has eithei undermined indigenous cultures or has subvened colonial 
domination. Have they weakened the traditional bonds of local communities by 
questioning customary ways, and so opened the door to an intensified colonialism? Or 
have they facilitated tlve adaptation of local societies—through literacy, education, and 
new forms of social organization—to the point where Protestantism and resistance to 
colonialism have become not synonymous but often inseparable? In China from the late 
I H9<>» to the 1930s. the enormous growth of American Protestant interests provoked 
powerful expressions of Chinese religious independence and DISSENT. From John 
Chilembwe to Julius Nyererc. indigenous Protestants have certainly been prominent, 
above all in colonial Africa, both as political leaders and as vocal minority communities 
in the twentieth-century political struggle for independence. In pail as a consequence of 
this involvement, especially since the 1920s and 1930s. Protestantism has nourished 
where colonialism in any formal political sense has long since disappeared. 
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ANDREW PORTER 


COMENIUS, JOHN (KOMENSKY, JAN 
AMOS) (1592-1670) 


Czech pedagogue and theologian. Comenius is besi know n for his innovations in methods 
of pedagogy. Comenius served as the pastor and last bishop of live Unity of Brethren 
IUniiii.y Fratruinl, a small Czech Piotestant group inspired by the Hussite movement of 
the fifteenth centuiy and later revived as the MORAVIAN CHURCH under Count 
NIKOLAUS VON ZINZENDORF < 1700-1760). 
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Life 


Burn in the Moravian village of Nivniee on March 28. 1592. Comenius lost both parents 
to tl>e plague at live age of twelve. He began his formal education at the age of sixteen at 
the Latin school of Pferov. His scholarly abilities won him tire recognition of the 

Moravian noble Chailes the Elder of ZerOtill, w ho had himself studied with Theodore 
Be/a (1519-1605) in Geneva and was eager to send capable Czech students abroad to 

study in Calvinist centers of learning. With Zerolin’ Spatronage. Contenius 
matriculated at the Reformed gymnasium of Herborn in 1611. where Ire studied with 
several leading continental scholars, most notably Johann Heinrich Alsted (1588-1638). 
Alsted's anti-Aristotelian approach to learning, his chiliasm. and his work as an 
encyclopedist significantly influenced Comenius's own thought and future endeavors. 
Continuing his studies at Heidelberg. Contenius benefited from the irenic and ecumenical 
spirit of the Refoinred scholar David Pareus < 1548-1622). 

He returned to Moravia in 1614. taught for two years at P. erov. and in 1616 was 
ordained a minister in his church. With the outbreak of the Thirty Years War in 1618 and 
the Hapsburg victoiy at the Battle of White Mountain in 1620. Protestant leaders were 
forced to flee. Contenius himself went into hiding, and under trying circumstances began 
writing The Labyrinth of the World and the Paradise of the Hears 11623). a masteipicce 
of Czech literature and Protestant spirituality. In 1628 Contenius led a band of the 
Bohemian Brethren into exile in Lcs/no. POLAND, where he served as pastor of this 
refugee community and di-rector of the local gymnasium As Protestants had been 
officially expelled from Bohemia and Moravia, he never returned to his homeland but 
spent the remainder of his life as a wandering scholar in several European countries. 
Contenius died on Novemher 15. 1670. 


Educational and Pansophic Endeavors 

Contenius was a polymath who worked in many different fields, but he is best known as a 
pedagogical refomter. He criticized the educational methods of his day. especially the 
emphasis on rote memorization and recitation, and proposed instead a system that drew 
analogies from the natural world and favored the concrete over the abstract. Many of his 
pedagogical principles were presented in his treatise The Great Didactic (). His Janna 
Ibiguanim reterata 1163It attempted to implement some of his innovations in teaching 
and his Grids scnsiuthiim plaits (1658) was one of the first illustrated schoolbooks for 
children. Both these textbooks were soon translated into many European languages, and 
the Orbii was popular for the next two centuries. 

These pedagogical works were expressions of a broader vision to reform all of human 
society through education. Conwnius was a leading representative of the late Renaissance 
movement known as pansophism, which sought the underlying harmony of live universe 
and attempted to unite all science, philosophy, and religion on that basis. He spelled out 
his program for the unification of knowledge and a universal system of education in a 
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seven-volume work entitled A General Consultation Concerning the Improvement of 
Human Affairs t). Emphasizing both human rationality anil divine revelation. Comenius 
sought truth on both an empirical and mystical level. This approach to knowledge 
brought him into conflict with the French philosopher Rene Descartes (1596-1650). 
whose strict division between mind and matter Comenius found unacceptable. His 
pedagogical and pansophic proposals drew the attention of many other leading 
intellectuals and rulers of his era. He accepted an invitation from ENGLAND to establish 
a pansophic college there, but his plans were thwarted by the outbreak of tire English civil 
war. The American Puritan John Winthrop. Jr. (1606-1676) seems to have hoped that the 
noted Czech educator-theologian would accept a position as live fust president of Harvard 
College. Comenius was also involved in educational initiatives in SWEDEN and in 
Siirospatak. HUNGARY. 


Theology and Religious Leadership 

Comenius’s untiring dedication to pedagogical reform stemmed partly from his 
conviction that education would pave the way lot an ecumenical religious settlement in a 
confessionally fractured Europe. He perceived all his educational and pansophic 
endeavors as part of his broader calling as a theologian. Central to his theology and 
spirituality and bracketing his long career are the Labyrinth (1623) and Unum 
necessarium < 1668). While these works reveal a Christocentric spirituality akin to that of 
the early Pietists and a biblicism indebted to the German Reformed tradition in which 
Comenius was educated, they also reflect tire theology of the Unitas Fratnun. In keeping 
with elements of his own tradition. Comenius stressed the importance of a personal 
relationship with Christ, the treed for an ecumenical reformation, and a theology of hope. 
The development of this last theme was most problematic for Comenius’s reception 
because it was intertwined with his chiliastic views. These have led some interpreters to 
dismiss Comenius as a fanatic. 

As a religious leader Comenius helped maintain the faith and vision of his church 
through its final days. Tire 1648 Peace of Westphalia, which marked tire end of the Thirty 
Years War, was a bitter disappointment for tire Bohemian Brethren, for it dashed their 
hopes of religious liberty in their homeland. In the same year Comenius was consecrated 
as tire last bishop of the Unitas Fratnun. but his church would soon fall prey to the 
political intrigues of the day. Comenius foresaw and reflected on its imminent demise as 
a unified body in The Bequest of the Unity of Brethren, a short treatise reflecting many of 
the beliefs of the Brethren as well as his own theological and ecumenical vision. War 
between Poland and Sweden led to Comenius's final exile at age sixty-four. He ended his 
prolific eareer as a refugee in the NETHERLANDS, where he continued to promote 
educational reforms as well as political and confessional peace, until his death November 
15. 1670. 
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COMMUNICATION 


See Best Sellers in America. Religious. Mas* Media: Publishing. Media: Televangelism 


COMMUNION 


See Lord's Supper 


COMMUNION TABLES 


In Proiesiam tradition, this is the table at which the Communion meal (Lord's Supper) or 
sacrament is served. The use ot' COMMUNION tables developed early in the 
REFORMATION period as Protestant reformers lambasted the doctrine of 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION and notions of the sacrament as a reenactment of Christ's 
sacrifice, views closely associated with the use of a consecrated ALTAR. Among the first 
of the Protestant reformers to substitute a table for tire altar was HULDRYCH ZWINGLI. 
who in 1525 served a Communion meal at a table placed between the nave and the choir 
during tire Maundy Thursday service in the Great Minster. Zurich. This table was 
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intended to approximate the original Passover meal at which Christ initiated the 
Communion ritual and to demonstrate tl>e understanding of tl>e sacrament as symbolic' of 
Christ's gift of GRACE and the gathering of the spiritual community of the CHURCH. 

Protestants widely adopted the COMMUNION table in the late sixteenth century, and 
placed it as near the congregation as possible, abandoning the chancel as the location for 
the sacrament. In ENGLAND. Archbishop WILLIAM LAUD reversed this process by 
stipulating that COMMUNION tables be located in the chancel and enclosed by rails, a 
directive that stirred significant controversy, as Puritans (see PIJRTANISM) argued that 
the sacrament of community affirmation required that participants sit as equals around a 
table (rather than kneel at an altar rail), breaking tlve bread themselves and passing it on. 

Communion tables emulate domestic tables, are typically nude of wood, and feature 
no overt religious sy mbols. Easily moved and stored when not in use. wooden tables 
suited the Reformed Christian reduction in the frequency of live sacrament, which was 
celebrated between four and twelve times each year. Scottish Presbyterians set up tables 
outdoors during sacramental festivals or placed several down the center aisle of churches. 
Congregationalism in New England devised hinged tables attached to pews and pulpits 
that could be lowered when not in use. Telescoping tables were used in England during 
the Commonwealth. Tables w ith drawers were used in live UNITED STATES during the 
Federal period. Presbyterian and Puritan sacramental services included a rhetorical 
segment called "fencing of the table." in which live minister warned the unworthy to 
abstain from Communion. A variety of cloths have been used to cover Communion 
tables. 

In Reformed denominations, the permanent placement of the table beneath the 
elevated pulpit became popular in live eighteenth century. But with live development of 
the raised pulpit platform in the nineteenth century, the table again became peripatetic, 
appearing sometimes in front of the platform and. in the case of platforms with moveable 
pulpits, sometimes centered on live platform. 

With the rise of ECUMENISM in the twentieth century and renewed emphasis on 
Christian community, the table gained wider use as the center of liturgical space. Many 
Catholics, following suggestions made by the Vatican II Council, and some lortherans 
and Episcopalians substituted tables for their altars. Reformed groups joined them in 
rearranging WORSHIP space, often placing a large table in live center of the room and 
arranging the scats around it in a ring. 

See alto Architecture. Church; Liturgy; Sacraments; Presbyterianism; 
Congregationalism; Lutheranism; Anglicanism 
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JEANNE HALGREN KILDE 


COMMUNISM 


Communism is the communal ownership of goods with ihc concomiiam abrogation of 
private properly. Two forms of communism may be distinguished: religious communism 
and political communism. In Protestantism, religious communism made its appearance 
among the adherents of the "Radical Reformation" such as Thomas MUnstcr or the 
Munster Anabaptists. The HL’TTERITES made the abrogation of private property one of 
their principal tenets. Subsequent representatives of Protestant groupings disavowing 
personal property can be found in 17th century England and later (Moravian Brethren. 
Shakers, etc.). In all instances, the argumentation rests on the precedent of the earliest 
Christian community as described in the Book of Acts and on Jesus's strictures against 
money and wealth. Political communism, likewise of long history, is expressed in 
modernity primarily in terms of the thought of Karl Marx (1818-1883). Marx and his 
successor Friedrich Engels advocated economic reforms to liberate workers from 
capitalist exploitation by abolishing private property and redistributing resources 
according to need. According to Marxism, religion justified tl»e exploitation of the 
masses: the oppressed turned to religion to explain their tragic situation and to anticipate 
future rewards. Marxist economic reform, therefore, eliminates tlie need for religion. 

Marxist religious and economic principles were translated into the lintl Communist 
patty in RUSSIA in 1917. Vladimir Lenin was the first to implement a program of 
religious persecution. Church-owned property was seized, religious teaching ceased, the 
authority of the Orthodox Church was limited, and religious leaders (Orthodox. Catholic, 
and Baptist) were harassed, imprisoned, and killed. 

Other Communist states replicated Russia's religious persecution. Christians in these 
countries responded variously to atheistic state policies, some complied with compulsory 
registration, whereas others formed "underground" churches and resistance movements 
(notably the Baptist Initsiaiivnikl). Western visitors were shown only registered churches, 
and thus misinformation regarding the extent of persecution spread. Many ecumenical 
groups and mainline denominations remained silent, while parachurch organizations 
(mostly Protestant) and research institutes te.g.. Keston College) revealed and boldly 
criticized persecution and aided underground Christians. 

With the Communist reform policy of glamou. and eventually the fall of Communism 
in Russia and Eastern Europe in the 1980s and 1990s. religious groups saw more 
freedom, and the degree of persecution was globally exposed. 

See aka China: Socialism. Christian: Orthodoxy. Eastern: Baptists 
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KRISTI UPSON-SAIA 


CONCORD, BOOK OF 


See Book of Concord 


CONE, JAMES HAL (1938 ) 


Theologian. James Hal Cone was born in Fordyce. Arkansas, on August 5. 1938 lo 
Charles M. and Lucille Cone. In 1958 he received a B.A. from Philander Smith College, 
in Arkansas. He then attended Garrett Theological Seminary in Evanston. Illinois, where 
he received a B.D.degree in 1961. Four years later Cone was awarded a Ph.D. from 
Garrett- and Northwestern jointly. His dissertation focused on live doctrine of man in the 
theology of Kail Barth. 

Cone married Rose Hampton and they had four children. His teaching career began at 
Philander Smith College as assistant professor in I 'H>i . He also served as assistant 
minister at the Woodlawn African Methodist Episcopal Church. He became assistant 
professor at Adrian College in Michigan in 1966. and in 1969 went to Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, where l>e became assistant professor of systematic theology. 

In the summer after Maitin Luther King. Jr.'s death. Cone wrote his landmail volume. 
Black Theology and Black Power (1969). This book mailed his radical break with white 
European theology. He introduced the term "black theology" into religious discourse. 
This book was quickly followed by a more systematic statement of theology in the spirit 
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of (lie Black Power Movement and ihc pronouncement of black church leaders (The 
National Committee of Black Churchmen). The latter volume was entitled A Black 
Theology of Liberation < 1986). 

Cone stressed the “liberation from oppression” theme religiously and culturally. Jesus 
and the Bible were called as witnesses to his liberation motif theology. God. in Jesus, a 
Jew. was identified in history with the oppressed. God. through Christ, demonstrated a 
willingness to suffer for liberation of op-pressed humanity. Blackness became the 
ultimate symbol of this suffering God who would liberate the oppressed. 

Cone's theology was readily received by black religious leaders. It was the proper 
aiticulation of the Gospel of freedom in the black church and community. It set off a 
serious dialogue within and without black religious and academic circles, stimulating 
much discussion by other black religious thinkers. 

Cone's book. Martin and Mahohn and America: .4 Dream on a Nightmare (1991 > is 
representative of his mature theology. Fnmi the outset, the intluence of Malcolm X and 
Maitin Luther King. Jr. on Cone was evident. However, the volume is helpful in 
revealing these influences on his decades of reflection. Cone's Risks of Faith < 1999t sums 
up his witness as a theo- logian. 
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CONFERENCE 


Conference is a POLITY concept that has been effectively used by Methodists since their 
beginning in the eighteenth centuiy. Many Methodist denominations are structured as 
connectional systems of conferences. For example, in the UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH, the largest Methodist denomination, every congregation is affiliated with a 
local charge conference. Charge conferences send at least one delegate to a regional 
annual conference. Annual conferences send delegates to a Jurisdictional or Central 
conference and to the denomination’s General Conference. 

The conference concept is rooted in the thought of Methodism’s founder. JOHN 
WESLEY (1703-1791). Wesley identified “Christian conference" as one of the principal 
means by which God’s GRACE is conveyed to Christian people. He was convinced that 
Christians need to associate with other Christians to become and remain mature in tlveir 
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faith. Fellowship and conversation are gifts made possible by divine grace to assist them. 
The early Methodist societies and their small groups (bands and classes) were designed to 
provide Christian conference. 

As a structural feature of METHODISM, ‘conference'' usually refers to lire manner in 
which the various Methodist denominations have organized to consider mission, 
determine policy, and set strategy. Wesley initiated this type of conference structure in 
June 1744 when he gathered a few sympathetic Anglican clergymen and his lay preachers 
in London to consult on fundamental theological and ministerial issues. They considered. 
“1. What to teach: 2. How to teach: and 3. What to do..." (Davies 1988:1 V.67). Wesley 
met annually thereafter with most of his preachers, and this conference became the 
predominant means of managing the Methodist movement. Among its most important 
functions were the selection, training, and appointment of preachers to their ministries. 
After Wesley’s death, the conference became more powerful and remains the principal 
governing body in British Methodism. In tl>e nineteenth century, lay people were given 
voice and vote in the British conference. 

Shortly after his arrival in America. Thomas Rankin <1738-1810). one of the lay 
preachers Wesley dispatched to the colonies, convened live first annual conference of 
Methodist preachers in June 1773 in Philadelphia. Like its British counterpart, this was a 
spiritual brotherltood that managed the fledgling movement. American Methodists have 
held annual conferences ever since. 

With Wesley’s blessing, the American Methodist preachers Isold a "Christmas 
Conference" in Baltimore. Maryland, in December 1784. (see BALTIMORE 
CONFERENCE) at which they formally organized the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(MEC). As the new church grew, geographical considerations prompted the MEC to 
organize regional annual conferences of its preachers, each presided over by a bishop (see 
BISHOPS AND EPISCOPACY). In 1792 the MEC held its first General Conference, to 
which all of its ordained preachers in full connection with annual conferences were 
invited. Among its other actions, the General Conference claimed authority to legislate 
for the church, to revise its official hook of DOCTRINE and discipline (see CHURCH 
DISCIPLINE), and to meet every four years thereafter. 

At the 17% General Conference, the boundaries of six geographical annual 
conferences (New England. Philadelphia. Baltimore. Virginia. South Carolina, and 
Western) were fixed. As the church continued to grow, the 1808 General Conference 
adopted a plan for a delegated General Conference to which the various annual 
conferences sent elected representatives. As tlie supreme legislative body of tl»e MEC. the 
General Conference was often the scene of bitter and divisive debate. For instance, the 
1844 MEC General Conference debate over SLAVERY resulted in a denominational 
schism and the formation of the Methodist Episcopal Church. South (see SLAVERY. 
ABOLITION OF). 

The quadrennial General Conference remains the preeminent legislative body of the 
larger Methodist denominations, that is. United Methodist. AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL. AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION, and Christian Methodist 
Episcopal churches. The General Conference authorizes revisions to the denominations' 
official Books of Discipline. With the exception of The United Methodist Church, live 
General Conference of these churches also elects bishops who serve as their chief 
executive officers. United Methodists elect bishops at their quadrennial Jurisdictional 
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(U.S.) or Ceniral (outside the U.S.) eonferenees. All four denominations are also 
organized into regional annual confeienees. After considerable discussion and 
negotiation, mostly in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, each of these 
churches granted lay people (see LAITY) the right to serve as delegates at General 
Conference in equal numbers with the CLERGY. They have also sought lay/clergy 
voting parity in their annual conferences. 

Many Methodist or Methodist-related denominations in nations other than the 
UNITED STATES also utilize a conference structure. British Methodism holds an annual 
delegated conference that serves as its supreme legislative body (see METHODISM. 
ENGLANDi. The Korean Methodist Church is organized with a General Conference and 
annual conferences. Other denominations may have a General Conference and annual 
conferences or their equivalent that may hear a different name, for example, archdiocese 
and diocese (Methodist Church Nigeria) or regions (Methodist Church in Brazil). 

Conferences, whether local, annual, or denominational, usually produce reports of 
their ministries. Most annual conferences publish annual journals of their work that 
include reports, a record of proceedings, and a list of the names and addresses of their 
churches, clergy, and representative lay people. Thorough records of General 
Conferences are also published. These records and publications serve as primary 
historical documents of tl>c denomination's ministry. 
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CHARLES YRIGOYEN 


CONFESSING CHURCH 


Confessing Church (Bekennende Kirehe) w as the name adopted in the spring of 1934 by 
one section of the German Evangelical Church. The group mobilized support from both 
pastors and laity in opposition to the rival section that called itself the "Faith Movement 
of German Christians" and insisted on a Christianity purged of all Semitic influences. The 
feud between these contendeis for the allegiance of German Protestants lasted through 
the Nazi era. 
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Origins and Establishment 

The GERMAN CHRISTIANS" welcomed Adolf Hiller s advent lo power in January 
1933 and supported the Na/.i political platform, including the purging from Gentian 
society of all Jewish elements. They wanted to adopt similar goals in the life and 
structures of the German Evangelical Church. In the church elections of July 1933 they 
gained control of most of the administrative positions in a majority of the provincial 
brandies of the church. Under the leadership of Hitler’s appointee as Reich Bishop. 
Ludwig Muller, they planned to remove pastors of Jewish origin front their offices, at the 
national synod to he held in September 1933. 

However, such a challenge to the church's autonomy, especially when drawn front an 
outside political source, prompted a vigorous response. The beginnings of what became 
the Confessing Church occuried when a group of Beilin pastors, under the leadership of 
MARTIN NIEMOLLER. formed the Pastors Emergency League, whose aim was to 
defend ORTHODOXY in doctrine and the autonomy of the church structures, and to 
prevent tlte adoption of measures drawn front ideological movements, such as National 
Socialism. 

During the winter months of 1933-1934 opponents of the Nunification of the church 
recognized the need for a theologically defensible manifesto. At the Synod of Barmen in 
May 1934. under KARL BARTH S leadership, they produced the Barmen Confession 
tsee BARMEN DECLARATION), which was to bcconxr the main platform of the 
Confessing Church for the remainder of the Nazi period. Tlte six articles of the B.union 
Confession affirmed both the independence of the Church from any politically influenced 
interference, and the need to upltold the supremacy of Christian witness over against 
alternative ideologies. They specifically rejected tlte totalitarian claims of the state both 
over the church tsee CHURCH AND STATE. OVERVIEW) and in the political field. 

The significance of tlte Barmen Confession lay in its successful definition of Christian 
involvement in politics and the limits of Christian loyalty to tlte state. By rejecting the 
heretical ideas and practices of the “German Christians." the Confessing Church 
steadfastly maintained the view that it alone constituted the "true Church." 

The result was a complex and often confusing situation. In the majority of provinces, 
particularly the largest. Prussia, the Confessing Church formed a minority, refusing to 
acknowledge the authority of the now "German Christian”-controlled bureaucracy. 
Instead, a rival structure, claiming to be the true inheritor of past traditions, gained 
support from those parishes w illing to pay the price of defiance. Only in three pr ovinces. 
Hannover. Bavaria, and Wurttcmberg. was the Confessing Church in a majority, and so 
retained control of tire church administration. Dr facto, if not Jr jure, there w ere now two 
German Evangelical Churches, which led to incessant eontlicts within parishes at the 
local level. Personal, local, and political differences frequently reinforced the basic 
theological disagreements. The strength of the Confessing Church lay in its refusal to 
compromise. Its pastors, for example, rescinded their loyalty to "German Christian" 
bishops, refused to accept communications from diocesan offices, and resolutely 
defended their own congregations from unwanted interference. Tliey formed local, 
prov incial, and national Councils of Brethren (BrtiJrrrlitr). which exercised doctrinal and 
practical authority and which were organized on a presbyterian model, drawn from the 
Refoimed tradition. 
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Political Implications 

In the eyes of the Confessing Church leadership, their stance was adopted solely for 
theological reasons. At no time did tl»e Confessing Church seek to play the role of leading 
opposition to the secular goals of the Nazi Patty, nor to organize resistance to the 
increasing tyranny that was to engulf the whole country . Their more limited ambition was 
to defend the autonomy and doctrine of the church against evident distortion and heresy 
by tike "German Christians." Later criticized as shoit-sighted. it was principally attributed 
to three factors. First, these men were theologians, not politicians, and they often sought 
to draw a strict line between theological definitions and political controversy. Throughout 
the Confessing Church, loyalty to Hitler was professed by both CLERGY and LAITY. 
The vast majority did not recognize, nor were they prepared to admit, that these political 
loyalties were incompatible with their church professions. 

The second factor was the Lutheran tradition of respect for the ruling power (sec 
LUTHERANISM). There was no history of organized DISSENT. The third factor was 
the no less inhibiting condition that most of the Evangelical clergy refused to be 
committed to any political involvement, either with the "German Christians" or with the 
Confessing Church. The ingrained tradition of PIETISM maintained the belief that 
“politics do not concern tire church." whose goal was the search for personal, not 
political, salvation. As a result, the Confessing Church leaders were unsuccessful in 
mobilizing the majority of church members to a critical opposition to the Nazis' authority 
except on matters directly affecting church life and doctrine. Basically, no part of the 
German Evangelical Church, including the Confessing Church, had a theology adequate 
to mount any sustained attack on the actions of its political rulers, and for that reason, 
even at the end of the Nazi era. there was no more than what has been called a "reluctant 
resistance." 

This position was easily and often deliberately misunderstood. Tire political 
authorities, from Hitler downward, interpreted the Confessing Church’s stance as a 
political act of disobedience. The fulsome declarations of national loyalty made by 
Confessing Church leaders and supporters were regarded as hy pocritical dissimulation. 
So. too. the "German Christians" regarded tire Confessing Church pastors’ and parishes' 
defiance as insubordination, motivated for church-political reasons. They sought to bring 
these dissenters to heel, using tire highly political argument that tire church must show its 
dedication to and unity with tire National Socialist state and its leaders. Refusal to 
endorse such a platform was regarded as political treachery rather than theological 
obduracy. 

The Nazis' expectation that the German Evangelical Church would willingly allow 
itself to be "coordinated" into the new regime’s totalitarian plans was shattered by the 
determined opposition of the Confessing Church. In 19.VI it becariK elear that this 
recalcitrance would not be overcome by the hamhanded activities of the "German 
Christian" authorities. In 1935 Hitler ordered tire creation of a new Ministry of Church 
Affairs under a Nazi stalwart. Hanns Kerri, although his plans for a more positive 
relationship seemed to presage yet another breach of the church's autonomy. 
Furthermore. Kerri's policies were known to be continually under attack from his own 
more radical colleagues, who successfully undermined his authority. By 1938 the 
dominant Nazi policy toward the Confessing Church was one of confrontation and 
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suppression. Ai ihc outbreak of ihe war in 1939 Hiller ordered ihe cessation of all 
antichurch moves, although this did not stop the Gestapo from continuing its campaign to 
destroy the influence of the clergy, and especially of tlse Confessing Church. Had the war 
ended with a Nazi victory, there can be little doubt that the staunch defiance of the 
Confessing Church would have been luthlessly eliminated. 

For their pan. the members of the Confessing Church were to become increasingly 
divided in their opinions about tl»e moral and political legitimacy of the Naz.i state and ils 
policies. Already in 1935 this division could be observed between the "moderates." 
paiticularly in the so-called intact provinces of Bavaria. Hannover, and WQtttemberg. and 
the more "radical" wing, especially in the "destroyed" province of Prussia. under the 
leadership of the "Dahlemites." so called from the name of Niemoller's parish in Berlin. 
The former continued to uphold their traditional obedience to the existing political 
authorities, refused to encourage open acts of defiance, and instead sought 
accommodation by working within the limits of the Nazi system. The latter, or 
“Dahlemite" group, even though maintaining their patriotic loyally to the German nation, 
came to see the Nazi policies in the church sphere as unacceptable, and were, if 
necessaiy. prepared to accept the consequences of dissent. However, only a handful of 
these Confessing Church supporters were ready to recognize that the regime they served 
was determined to implement criminal policies of militaiy aggression and racial 
persecution and genocide without regard to established law or ethics. Hence only a few 
far-sighted opponents of the regime, such as Pastor DIETRICH BONHOEFFER. were to 
become actively involved in the Resistance Movement, and eventually to pay the price of 
its failure. 


Conflicting Dilemmas and Witness in the Face of Persecution 

The Confessing Church's ambivalence toward the Nazi regime was well illustrated in 

1935 when 700 pastors, mainly in Prussia, were arrested for defying Nazi regulations. In 

1936 the radical wing prepared, and sent privately to Hitler, a strong protest against the 
regime's policies, sueii as the extension of the concentration camp system and the 
increasing persecution of the Jews. By some error, this document was publicized in a 
Swiss newspaper. The authors were at once accused of national treachery and forced to 
retreat. Such actions reinforced tire Gestapo’s repressive intentions. In July 1937 Martin 
Niemoller was arrested together w ith some fifty oilier leading Confessing Church figures. 
IXrspite worldwide intercessions for his release, he was lie Id without bail for nine months 
until a show trial was lie Id. heavily orchestrated by Joseph Goebbels's Propaganda 
Ministry. The judges, however, returned a verdict of not guilty on the major charges, and 
declared that Niemoller’s minor infractions of live law had been fully expiated by his 
months in prison. Hitler was not to be defied, however. Niemoller was immediately 
rearrested and remained incarcerated until the end of the war. 

The subsequent wave of intimidation by the Gestapo saw numerous pastors arrested 
for various alleged breaches of Nazi ordinances. Most sentences were short, designed to 
compel submission in the future, although a few pastors paid a stiffer price, such as Paul 
Schneider, who was sent to Buchenwald concentration camp in November 1937 and put 
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lo death there eighteen months later, the first pastor of the Confessing Church to lose his 
life as a result of Nazi persecution. 

With like loss of its most pugnacious leader. NienriMler. and tike enforced exile of its 
most distinguished theologian. Karl Barth, tike Confessing Church inevitably suffered 
grave doubts about its future. Both the desire to maintain political loyalty and the 
pragmatic pressures to conform counseled an opportunistic compromise with the official 
church authorities. Others, however, remained staunch in their witness to the Gospel. In 
September 1938. on tire occasion of tire Sudetenland crisis and with the threat of 
imminent war. tire Confessing Church leaders wrote a special Peace Liturgy, calling on 
the church members to repent, and asking for God’s forgiveness of tire personal and 
corporate sins of all nations, including their own. The Munich Conference was tlren 
announced and this liturgy was never circulated. However, a copy fell into Nazi hands 
and was seen as final and irrefutable proof of the Confessing Church's political treachery 
against Hitler’s leadership. Cowed and intimidated by such virulent attacks, the 
Confessing Church made no response two months later to tire outrageous and very public 
crimes of the anti-Jewish Crystal Night pogrom. 

The constant threat of Gestapo surveillance and interrogation, or even of 
imprisonment in a concentration camp, and tire unpredictability of such repressive 
attacks. lay heavily upon all Confessing Church members. To be sure, gestures of 
solidarity were made, such as the intercessory reading out during the Sunday services of 
the names of those members arrested, banished, or forbidden by tire Gestapo to preach, 
although even tlresc "FUrbittenlisten” were problematic in that it was virtually impossible 
to distinguish between those punished for purely theological protests and those accused 
of political agitation. This menacing repression created almost irreconcilable and 
paralyzing dilemmas for the pastors affected. Their desire to serve their congregations 
without conflict with the authorities, and their continuing national ties, were in reality 
incompatible with their theological insights and obligations, although only a small 
handful were prepared to recognize this fact. 

In this atmosphere of doubt and uncertainty, the Confessing Church took no action as 
the clouds of war gathered in 1939. Tire same conflict of loyalties increased when the 
outbreak of war led to the escalation of violence and tire perpetration of atrocities. The 
Nazi campaign during 1939-1940 for the so-called euthanasia of the mentally ill met 
with the same ambivalent response from tire Confessing Church as had been the case 
earlier. Their refusal to challenge tire Nazi state publicly, and their preference for private 
remonstrances, even if ignored, was a truly frustrating situation for the few who called for 
more decisive action based on Christian moral imperatives. 

This crisis of conscience only increased as the news began to percolate about the 
atrocities committed on the eastern front and against tire Jews. At a time of 
unprecedented challenge to their moral courage and conscience, all save a handful of 
Confessing Church members continued to turn a blind eye on events, or retreated into 
apathetic indifference as bystanders. Nor until 1943 did Bishop Tlreophilus Wurm of 
Wurttem-berg protest privately to the Nazi authorities against the ongoing breaches of 
God’s moral commandments. In October 1943 the Confessing Church's Prussian Synod, 
more publicly, wrote to all its congregations to say: "Terms like ’eradication.’ 
lii|urdation.‘ or ’unfa to live’ are not known in the laws of God. Tire murdering of men 
solely because they are members of a foreign race, or because they are old. or mentally 
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ill. or the relatives of a criminal, cannot be considered as carrying out the authority 
entrusted to tire State by God." 

Such an appeal to the ethical standards of earlier years was doomed to fail; but so too. 
in tire circumstances of total war. were effoits to mobilize public opinion in protest 
against the crimes of their leaders. The abortive July 20. 1944. attempt on Hitler's life 
was greeted with sliock and dismay by the majority of Confessing Church members. 

The military defeal of the National Socialist regime in May 1945 forced a reevaluation 
of the Confessing Church's stance. Only a few months later, tire surviving leaders nxrt in 
Stuttgait to consider their past failings and their future opportunities. Largely inspired by 
the newly released Martin NicmOller. tire Declaration of Guilt issued on this occasion 
aptly summarized the Confessing Church's experience of tire previous twelve years: "We 
know ourselves, with our people, to be trot only in a community of suffering, but also in a 
solidarity of guilt. With great anguish we slate; through us inestimable suffering was 
inflicted on many peoples and lairds.... We have struggled for many years in tire name of 
Jesus Christ against the spirit which found its tenihle expression in the National Socialist 
regime of tyranny, but we accuse our selves for not witnessing more courageously, for 
not praying more faithfully, for not believing more joyously, and for not loving more 
ardently." 

It was a fitting epitaph. 
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CONFESSION 


The term “confession" had two distinct meanings in the REFORMATION period: the 
confession of SIN and the confession of FAITH. One might say that the controversy 
generated over the nature of the confession of sin led in large part to the development of 
confessions of faith that expressed the nature of title faith over against the teaching of the 
Roman Church. 


I. Confession of Sin 

The confession of sin was directly related to the practice of private penance because that 
had fust developed in the Celtic monasteries of the Carolingian period. The canonical 
penance of the patristic peiiod had consisted of contrition for sin. public confession of sin 
before the bishop and the congregation, satisfaction to manifest the sincerity of contrition, 
and finally public absolution by the bishop. Private penance reversed the last two pans, 
so that satisfaction followed absolution. Thus when Peter the Lombard defined penance 
as one of the seven SACRAMENTS in his Sentences of 1150. lie defined penance as 
contrition, confession, and satisfaction. In this understanding of penance confession to the 
priest both manifests tlie sincerity of contrition and reveals tlie circumstances of each sin. 
so that the piiest can both 'loose” the sinner by absolutism and 'bind” the sinner with tlie 
appropriate remedy and punishment for sin by satisfaction. 

The Fourth Lateran Council in 1215 mandated piivate confession for all Christians 
and made clear the close connection between the confession of sin and the willingness to 
perform the satisfactions imposed by the priest. "All believers of both sexes shall after 
coming to the age of discretion faithfully confess all their sins at least once a year in 
private to their own piiest. and strive to fulfill to the best of their ability the penance 
imposed upon them.” Tlie only sins that had to be confessed were those that elicited the 
consent of the will against the love of God. even when no external deed resulted from 
such consent. However, when tlie consent of the will was lacking, and tlie root of love 
was left intact, then the sin was venial, or forgivable, because the love that remained was 
thought to cover a multitude of sins 11 Peter 4:8). Any thought or desire that did not elicit 
the consent of tlie will was seen to be the remnant of original sin in the fomi of 
concupiscence, and such concupiscence was not thought to be sin. but rather tlie "tinder" 
or “occasion" of sin. which only became sin by the consent of the w ill. 

The practice of piivate confession was closely associated with another mandate of tlie 
Fouith Lateran Council, that of tlie yearly reception of Communion, usually at Easter. To 
prepare for their annual confession penitents were encouraged to use the season of Lent 
as a period of penitential introspection, to bring to mind all the mortal sins that had been 
committed in the past year, so that all such sins could be fully confessed to the piiest. 
usually during Holy Week, and ideally on Holy Saturday. The priest, on the other hand, 
was seen to be like a physician "diligently inquiring into tlie circumstances both of the 
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sinner and of the sin. so that ho may wisely understand what advice he should give him 
and what remedy he should apply, trying different tests to heal the patient." The failure to 
confess a sin of which the penitent was aware, or to confess all the circumstances of the 
sin. resulted in the lack of forgiveness for like penitent. On tire other hand, the disclosure 
of sin confessed in private to the priest resulted in tire priest being "dispatclted to a 
monastery of strict discipline to do penance for tire rest of his life." 

Upon treating the full confession of sin. the priest made two judgments regarding the 
sinner. On the one hand, the priest judged that tire contrition of the penitent was sincere: 
and because it was contrition that removed sin. the priest could pronounce a judgment of 
absolution. On the other hand, given that satisfaction now fallowed absolution, the priest 
also determined the requisite punishments, remedies, and satisfactions for sin. after the 
traditional penitential remedies of PRAYER, fasting, and alms. However, for what would 
one be making satisfaction after one had been absolved of sin? To answer this question 
the church developed a distinction between the eternal guilt and penalty of sin. which was 
fully satisfied by Christ, and the temporal guilt and punishment that remained, that the 
penitent must satisfy by his or her own efforts, in cooperation with Christ. Unlike 
BAPTISM, which was a full participation in the satisfaction of Christ needing nothing to 
complete it. the commission of mortal sin grieved the Holy Spirit and forfeited the 
GRACE received at baptism, so that penance was seen to be a "laborious baptism" that 
required the efforts of the penitent. Tl>e church, by the authority vested in priests, 
bishops, and live pope, had live ability both to discern and to assign the temporal 
punishments and satisfactions remaining after absolution: and were the penitent to die 
before the completion of these satisfactions, then they would have to he completed after 
death in purgatory before eternal life could be fully enjoyed. 

In their desire to lighten the burden of satisfactions as much as possible, lay people 
turned to two major spiritual resources to Ivelp them make appropriate satisfaction: the 
monks and the sacrifice of the mass. Because monks were seen voluntarily to obey the 
"counsels of perfection" taught by Jesus, especially poverty, chastity, live renunciation of 
self-defense, and obedience, they were thought to perform works over and above those 
required by the law. which could therefore be applied to the satisfactions of others. 
Moreover, beginning in the Carolingian period, it became increasingly common for 
monks to be ordained as priests, so that they might say private masses on behalf of others. 
Because live mass was seen to be both a sacrifice offered by the priest to God and a 
sacrament offered by Christ to his people, the priest could offer live sacrifice of Christ in 
the mass for the benefit of those on whose behalf it was being offered, including not only 
those present during the mass in a spirit of devotion, but also those not present, and 
possthly even deceased and thought to be in purgatory. The endowment of monasteries 
by LAITY, both for the benefit of their works of supererogation and for the saying of 
masses on hehalf of live patrons, became an increasingly common way for those patrons 
with means to make satisfaction for their sin. 

MARTIN LUTHER was a lifelong devotee of private confession, and his 
understanding of the gospel could be said to enxrrge as a reform of private confession in 
particular, a reform that soon extended to all aspects of the Roman Church (see 
CATHOLICISM PROTESTANT REACTIONS: CATHOLIC REACTIONS TO 
PROTESTANTISM). By 1507 Luther was both an Augustinian monk following the 
counsels of perfection and a priest offering the sacrifice of the mass. Luther initially 
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agreed with the Roman Church lhat il was eonirition ihai removed sin. a coniriiion made 
perfect by the infusion of love for God by the Holy Spirit, and that only those sins that 
accused the conscience needed to be confessed. 1 .other also sought to strengtlten his 
conscience after confession and absolution by zealously performing the satisfaction and 
penance imposed on him. especially by the strict observance of his monastic vows and 
life. However, like more Luther strove to confess and make satisfaction for his sin. the 
more his conscience accused hint of sin. not only for those things that had the consent of 
will, but also for those thoughts and desires that he fought against with all his will. 
Indeed, by 1515 Luther was overwhelmed by experiences of tribulation that he called 
An/echiiuif;. in which the awareness of his own sin and tl>c wrath of God against sin 
overwhelmed his conscience. Luther concluded from this experience that sin can never be 
eradicated by contrition, confession, and satisfaction; rather, live infusion of love reveals 
sin and wrath in the conscience, so that we might confess that we are sinners deserv ing of 
w rath, and consign ourselves to suffer the punishments of hell with Christ, out of love for 
God. Such confession justifies God in God's Word, for God tells us that we all have 
sinned and have fallen short of the glory of God. and we acknowledge this to be true 
when our own consciences experience live terror of sin and wrath. 

However. Luther was to be led in yet another direction because of the influence of his 
own confessor. Johann von Staupitz. In private confession Staupitz. told Luther not to 
look to his own contrition and terror, but rather to Jesus Christ crucified, for he has taken 
our sins on himself and has given us his righteousness in a "royal marriage." In light of 
this growing understandrng of Christ as the one who takes cm himself live sin that we 
acknowledge to be out own. Luther came to sec that it is not the grace of God. but tike 
law of God. that reveals sin in the conscience and terrifies it w ill live sense of the wrath 
of God. The terrified conscience despairs of removing sin by its own efforts, including its 
own contrition, confession, and satisfaction. Once the conscience has been terrified by 
the know ledge of its sin. the word of absolution needs to he proclaimed to it by the priest. 
However, this word is not a judgnKnt about tike sincerity of the penitent’s contrition, but 
is rather the promise of forgiveness w on by Christ on our behalf by his death on the cross. 
Sin is removed not by our contrition and satisfaction, but by faith in tike promise of 
forgiveness spoken to us individually by tike person of the priest. By faith the penitent no 
longer sees his or her sin in the conscience, but in the flesh of Christ, where it is taken 
away and put to death, and the penitent believes that the righteousness of Christ is now 
his or her own. Such faith in the promise of absolution brings genuine peace to tenified 
consciences, especially in the context of private confession. 

On the basis of this new understanding and experience of confession, inspired in large 
pan by the spiritual counsel of Johann von Staupitz in private confession. Luther came to 
see the whole ministry of the church in terms of the word of absolution. Instead of 
limiting absolution to piivate confession itself. Luther claimed that Chiist left us with 
many promises of absolution, to strengthen and comfort tike terrified consciences of the 
faithful. The word of absolution should be proclaimed in the sermon, and is also 
contained in tl>e laird's Prayer, when we pray that we may be forgiven as we forgive 
others. However. Luther especially prized those forms of absolution that were addressed 
by Christ to the individual directly. Thus in baptism the promise of absolution is applied 
individually to me with the accompanying sign of the watei applied to my body. In 
piivate confession the piiest or pastor speaks the word of absolution directly to me 
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individually, after having heard my own ten riled conscience in confession, thereby 
returning me to like promise of absolution spoken to me in my baptism. In the LORD'S 
SUPPER the promise of absolution is spoken to me individually, confirmed by the sign 
of tire body and blood of Christ that died for my forgiveness, which 1 cat and drink as I 
hear the word of absolution. "Shed for you and for many for the forgiveness of sin." 
Luther also extended the power to proclaim absolution to eveiy faithful Christian, in light 
of "tire piiesthood of all believers." However. Luther himself tended to focus on those 
forms of absolution proclaimed by ordained ministers to tire faithful, especially baptism, 
private confession, the sermon, and the Supper. Indeed tire worship life of the Christian 
could be seen to cycle through all four forms of absolution on a routine basis. In 
preparation for receiving the sacrament, tire faithful would go to private confession, in 
which tire word of absolution would return them to faith in tire promise made to them in 
baptism. They would then hear tire same word proclaimed in the sermon and prayed in 
the Lord's Prayer, culminating in Communion, in which the promise of absolution was 
once again applied to them individually, to console and strength their consciences in their 
lifelong struggle w ith sin. 

Luther was ambivalent about the status of private confession as a sacrament. He was 
never in doubt about its essential character in tire life of the church, defending it 
vigorously in 1522 after ANDREAS RUDOLF BO DEN STEIN CARLSTADT had 
suggested that the only absolution needed by the faithful is found in the Supper. 
However, it lacked an accompanying sign, and hence could not really fit the definition of 
a sacrament as a promise of absolution with a confirming sign attached to it by Christ. By 
15.11 PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. who himself was decisively impacted hv Luther’s 
teaching on confession and absolution, defined both absolution and ordination as 
sacraments, and included this teaching in his magisterial Lni lommunes of 1543. Like 
Luther. Melanchthon especially tieasured the way the promise of absolution is spoken 
directly to the individual by the pastor in private confession, making it the best form of 
absolution offered in the church, together with the Supper. Hence it is not surprising that 
private confession was always requited by the Wittenberg Reformation before one could 
receive Communion, even though the requirement of yearly confession by the Fourth 
Lateran Council was also rejected as "tyranny." 

JOHN CALVIN, on the other hand, was very suspicious of the practice of private 
confession to a priest. Although lie always allowed that rightly understood it could be an 
edifying practice, he was always concerned about the lack of accountability created by 
the practice in the Roman Church. Tire priest, in conjunction with his bishop and possibly 
the pope (in reserved casesi. was the only person who heard and judged sin. and was the 
only person with the AUTHORITY to excommunicate. Calvin appreciated the concern to 
maintain the holiness of tire Supper as much as possible, but was very concerned that tire 
priest and bishop could act tyrannically, excommunicating people over financial matters 
or personal grudges, as had been the case with Calvin's own father. Moreover, by the 
time Calvin emerged as an evangelical teacher, tire study of tire patristic period had 
uncovered the fact, unmentioned by Luther or Melanchthon. that private confession was 
unknown in that period, and only emerged later, in conjunction, so Calvin thought, with 
the emergence of the "papal tyranny." To preserve tire goal of protecting the holiness of 
the Supper, while also avoiding the abuses possible in private confession. Calvin created 
an ecclesiastical senate of pastors and elders that he called the CONSISTORY. Although 
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the Consistory made iis investigations into the sins of the congregation in private, it did 
not allow an individual to make such inquiries, but rather pastors and elected laity 
together inquired into the sins and prescribed live remedies, and also kept minutes of the 
proceedings for the record, again to establish mutual accountability. Calvin thus moved 
the church away front private confession, favored so highly by Luther and Melanchthon. 
toward something approximating the canonical penance of live patristic period. Calvin 
agreed with Melanchthon that ordination could be considered a sacrament, but did not 
accept live idea that confession should also be a sacrament, and pointed out this 
disagreement in his preface to the French translation of Melanchthon's 1543 Loti. w hich 
Calvin himself sponsored. 

One practice on which all evangelical reformers could agree was tire establishment of 
prayers of general confession in worship services. Such general confession could never 
take tire place of private confession for the Lutherans, or of the Consistory for the 
Reformed, but it did remind the faithful right in the heart of their worship life that the 
gospel is offered only to those who have first been humbled by the awareness of their 
own sin. and wlro make a genuine confession of that sin together with others in the 
congregation. Once private confession was no longer obligatory in the Lutheran 
churches, and Consistories were no longer a prominent part of Reformed communities, 
the only confession of sin left was tire prayer of general confession in Protestant worship 
services. 

The Council of Trent responded to the teaching of Luther and Melanchthon by 
reasserting the teaching of the Fourth Lateran Council concerning the necessity of 
confessing one's sins at least once a year to one's priest. Trent denied that the word of 
absolution should be sought anywhere other than in the sacrament of penance, and 
asserted again that it was contrition that removed sin. not faith in the w ord of absolution. 
Trent denied Luther's and Melanchthon’s definition of penance as tire terrified 
conscience and faith, and reasserted the traditional definition of penance as contrition, 
confession, and satisfaction. Trent also asserted that only priests and bishops had the 
authority to bind and loose sins, and that penitents had to be simultaneously loosed from 
sin by the word of absolution, and bound to satisfactions for the punishment, correction, 
and satisfaction of sin. Trent denied that one could know w ith certainty that one's sins 
had been absolved in the sacrament of penance. Finally Trent denied the validity of 
genera), public confessions of sin. as lacking in the efficacy of the sacrament of penance. 


II. Confession of Faith 

The confession of faith was a direct outgrowth of the criticism of the Roman Church 
begun by Martin Luther, centering on his objections to live Roman understanding of the 
confession of sin. At live Leipzig Debate of 1519 Luther had claimed that both popes and 
councils have erred, and that only the Word of God in Scripture is w ithout error. In The 
Babylonian Caplivily of 1520. Luther claimed that nothing could be made into an article 
of faith that was not clearly taught in Scripture. Both claims had the result of casting 
radical doubt not only on the more recent councils such as Constance <1415) and Fourth 
Lateran <1215). hut also on the whole of the dogmatic tradition of the church, from the 
Council of Nicca (325) onward. Given the need to judge all previous conciliar 
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pronouncements cm the basis of ihe Word of God in Scripture, it is nor surprising that the 
various reforming movements of the sixteenth century came to develop their own public 
statements of authoritative teaching in the form of confessions of faith, both to 
distinguish the movements from what they considered to be the errors of Rome, and to 
bring about a public consensus about what the true teaching of Scripture really is. 

The first confession of faith to emerge in the sixteenth century came from a 
community of reformers who rejected both Rome and the reforming agendas of Luther 
and Melanchthon in Wittenberg and HULDRYCH ZWINGLf and JOHANNES 
OECOLAMPADIUS in Zurich and Basel. The SCHLEITHEIM CONFESSION of 1527 
was drafted by MICHAEL SATT1.ER the same year he was to be executed, and 
represented the consensus reached by members of the Swiss Brethren. The Confession 
makes a shaip distinction between membership in the civil world of the magistrate and 
the sword, and the kingdom of Christ that is governed by the gospel. Tire confession 
rejects the practice of infant baptism, insisting on faith and obedience prior to baptism. 
The Supper is only for those baptized upon their confession of faith, and is eaten and 
drunk in remembrance of Christ’s death by those who are one body with Christ. The 
confession also rejects the use of civil authority in the church, insisting that the only 
disciplinary authority in the church is the ban—that is. excommunication. The baptized 
cannot take part in the bearing of the sword and oath taking, for Christ has forbidden his 
followers from so doing. The Schleitheim Confession became a very effective way by 
which this community spread its teaching, and Zwrngli and Calvin both devoted entire 
treatises to refuting its teaching from their interpretation of the Word of God in Scripture. 

The AUGSBURG CONFESSION of 1530 was submitted to Charles V by the German 
rulers who had allowed evangelical teaching to take place in their territories and had 
allowed live reform of abuses in the churches in then lands. Drafted by Melanchthon. the 
Augsburg Confession defended evangelical teaching on the basis of its catholicity, using 
the Apostles' Creed, the Creed of Constantinople, and the Definition of Chalcedon as the 
basis of catholic doctrine. The changes allowed by the rulers in their territories were said 
to be the elimination of recent abuses introduced into the church under the papacy, and 
hence represented a return to genuine catholic practice. Augsburg defines an abuse as any 
teaching or practice that is said to be a sacrifice or satisfaction for sin. or to merit 
anything from God. or that is made binding on conscience without live express command 
of God in Christ. The Roman theologians responded to the Augsburg Confession with the 
Pontifical Confutation, which was read aloud to the Emperor, but which was not provided 
in writing to like evangelicals. Although the Confutation agreed that many of the 
teachings of the Augsburg Confession were in fact catholic (although with some 
qualifications in each instance), it rejected the definition of abuses in the Confession, and 
asserted the catholicity of penitential satisfactions, live sacrifice of live Mass, the meriting 
of eternal life, and the authority of bishops to teach laws binding on conscience even 
when those laws cannot be found in Scripture. Melanchthon defended live Augsburg 
Confession in light of these criticisms, and published his defense as the Apology for the 
Augsburg Confession (see AUGSBURG CONFESSION. APOLOGY OFr in 1531. In the 
Apology Melanehthon for live fist time teaches that both ordination and confession are 
sacraments, along with baptism and live Supper. Although these texts were both addressed 
to live Emperor in light of the Diet of Augsburg in 1530. they quickly became the 
foundational confessional texts of the Wittenberg reform movement. 
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The Augsburg Confession was submitted at the height of the disagreement between 
Luthei and Zwingli concerning the presence of the body and blood of Christ in the bread 
and wine of the Eucharist. Zwingli taught that the bread and w ine were the signs of live 
body and blood of Christ that referred us to his death out of gratitude for our redemption. 
Zw ingli denied that the body and blood of Christ could l>e offered in or w ith the bread 
and wine, because his true human body is in heaven. Luther responded by claiming that 
the body and blood of Christ in the bread and w ine are the sign that the promise of 
forgiveness applies to us personally. Because Christ is both divine and human in one 
person, his humanity is present wherever his divinity is present, especially where he 
offers his flesh and blood to us in his Word. The MARBURG COLLOQUY of 1539. at 
which Luther. Melanchthon. MARTIN BUCER. Zwingli. and Oecolampadius were all 
present, failed to overcome the different understandings of like Supper in Wittenberg and 
Zurich. As a consequence, the leaders of Zurich were not signatories of the Augsburg 
Confession, but were instead represented by Zwingli's Account of Faith at Augsburg, 
which never attained the status of a confessional document. Subsequent to Augsburg. 
Oecolampadius drafted his own confession that was edited by Myconius after his death in 
1531. which was adopted by the city of Basel as the First Basel Confession of 1534. This 
confession set the tone for subsequent confessions of the Reformed tradition until the 
latter part of the sixteenth century: they were developed by diverging Reformed churches 
in various cities or territories, and represented their first public teaching of live major 
doctrines of faith upon their emergence as organized churches. Thus, two years after the 
First Basel Confession, both the Geneva Confession and the First HELVETIC 
CONFESSION emerged, representing live teaching of the pastors of Geneva and Zurich, 
respectively. Tl»e emergence of Reformed churches in France. Scotland, and the 
Netherlands led to the publication of the French Confession of 1559. live Scots 
Confession written by JOHN KNOX in 1560. and the BELG1C CONFESSION of 1561. 

John Calvin had a hand in helping to draft live French Confession, and liked the fact 
that the Reformed allowed for a wide variety of local confessions, unlike the Lutherans, 
who insisted that no one could be in fellowship with them unless they had signed the 
Augsburg Confession. Calvin had in fact signed live Augsburg Confession in 1541. 
although it was the Variant of 1540 dratted by Melanchthon to incorporate the 
Wittenberg Concord of 1536 between Strasbourg and Wittenberg. Tl»e Concord taught 
that live body and blood are both represented and presented by the bread and w ine. Calvin 
strove for the follow ing decades to overcome live division between Zurich and Wittenberg 
by adopting live language of the Wittenberg Concord, and did in fact arrive at an 
agreement between the churches of Geneva and Zurich, the Zurich Consensus published 
in 1551. However, far from leading to a reconciliation between Zurich and Wittenberg, 
the Zurich Consentus was itself attacked by the Lutheran theologians Westphal and 
Heshusius as a betrayal of the Augsburg Confession, which even .Melanchthon was 
suspected of betraying in his 1540 Variaia. The Lutherans subsequently sought to purge 
the 'Crypto-Calvinists" from their midst, leading to the adoption of the Formula of 
Concord of 1577. in which Luther's writings against Zwingli in 1527 were used to 
interpret Melanchthon's Augsburg Confession of 1530. along with the 1531 Apology. 
Luther’s Small and Large Catechisms. Melanchthon's treatise on live power and primacy 
of the pope, and Luther’s SMALKALD1C ARTICLES of 1537. 
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The controversy between ihe Lutherans and the Reformed over the Supper led to the 
adopiion of Reformed theology by Frederick III of the Palatinate. Frederick ohtumed 
front HEINRICH BULLINGER hi' last will and testament for the church at Zurich, 
which became in Frederick's hands the Second Helvetic Confession of 1566. Like the 
Augsburg Confession, the Second Helvetic Confession nukes the claim to teach catholic 
doctrine, over and against the mote recent innovations of the Roman Church. This 
confession also reflects the Zurich Consensus, by teaching that we commune spiritually 
with the flesh and blood of Christ at the same time we eat and drink the bread and wine 
of the Supper. The Second Helvetic Confession is the closest thing the Reformed 
tradition has to the Augsburg Confession, as rt rapidly became adopted by Reformed 
communities throughout eastern and western Europe, as well as in England and Scotland. 

As this historical survey shows, the development of confessions of faith in live 
sixteenth century was necessitated by several factors all converging at once. First, there 
was the need to set forth truly catholic doctrine and practice, over against live more recent 
abuses of the Roman Church. Such an agenda is clearly reflected in both the Augsburg 
Confession and the Second Helvetic Confession. Both confessions establish their 
continuity not only with the prophets and apostles, hut also with the fathers and the 
councils of the patristic period. The claim for catholicity was nude even more urgent by 
the Council of Trent, which claimed to be a true ecumenical Council under live guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, thereby attempting to nuke the various reformation confessions appear 
to be schismatic and sectarian in nature. Second, there was the need to give an account of 
faith taught in various territories and cities when they first emerged as organized 
churches. This was live trajectory taken by all live Reformed confessions up until the 
Second Helvetic Confession: they were all seen to be the confession of faith of a 
particular church—French. Belgic. or Scots—in a particular place and time—Basel. 
Geneva. Zurich—that was nonetheless in communion with other churches in which the 
gospel was preached and the sacraments rightly administered. The Reformed explicitly 
resisted the attempt by the Lutherans to have live Augsburg Confession become the only 
confession of live reforming movement, and also resisted having any one of the locally 
generated confessions become binding on all churches in all times and places, although 
eventually this kind of role was assumed de facto by the Second Helvetic Confession. 
However, live emergence of two distinct evangelical confessional traditions was resisted 
all along the line by Melanchthon. Bucer. and Calvin, who ultimately failed in their 
attempts to unite the increasingly separated confessional camps. Finally there was the 
need to come to agreement regarding the essential heads of doctrine taught by a specific- 
reforming community. This was the primary reason for the development of the 
Schleitheim Confession, and is one of the major impulses behind the Augsburg 
Confession and the many con-fessions of the Reformed tradition, culminating in live 
Second Helvetic Confession. The development of such confessions was often 
accompanied by the creation of catechisms as well, as in the case Luther's catechisms of 
1529. live GENEVA CATECHISM of 1541. and the HEIDELBERG CATECHISM of 
1561. nuking them important means for the propagation of evangelical faith in still otlver 
cities and territories. 

In post-sixteenth century Protestantism, a number of confessions of faith were 
formulated to posit one's own belief over against that of competing churches. The driving 
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force, in each instance, was ihe absence of an authoritative confession speaking to the 
controversial issues or the conviction that an existing confession needed to be modified. 

In England. Calvinist sentiment is relfectcd in the WESTMINSTER CONFESSION 
OF 1647. and its accompanying catechism, which grew out of the AnglicanPuritan 
controversies of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. The Helvetic 
Consensus (Consensus Helveticusi. of 1675. written by Johann Heinrich Heidegger and 
in use in Swiss Reformed churches until the middle of tire eighteenth century, focused on 
several specific topics, such as the inspiration of the Bible (with the point that tire Hebrew 
vowel marks were div inely inspired I and the various ramifications of the teaching of 
universal grace. 

The Anabaptist-Mennonite tradition has. alongside tire SCHLEITHEIM 
CONFESSION, the Dordrecht confession of 1632 as a major confessional doc ument. The 
confession grew out of the attempt to unite the two divided branches of Dutch 
Mennonites. the Frisian and tire Flemish 

In the Baptist tradition, confessions have played a considerably more modest role in 
view of the insistence that the Bible itself should be the proper confession of faith. 

Protestant confessions of the modern period are akin to tire earlier Protestant 
confessions by tlreir focus on specific issues. This holds tiue for tire The Fundamentals 
articles, which were written in the late 1 9th and early 20 th centuries in response to 
modernism and liberal theology. While never seen as a confession in tire strict sense of 
the word, these articles summarized conservative (now beginning to Ire called 
"fundamentalist") faith. The BARMEN CONFESSION 1934 likewise spoke to the 
specific German situation created by the Nazi government suppoit of the GERMAN 
CHRISTIANS. Church mergers also called for restatements of the faith in terms of both 
the theological background of tire merging churches and the effort to state the Christian 
faith in contemporary terms. This holds true for the statement of faith of the UNITED 
CHURCH OF CHRIST, of 1959. which in turn was preceded by tire Basis for Union of 
1943. The independence movement of Piotestant churelres in fomier European colonics 
also challenged these churches to write confessions. 
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CONFESSIONALIZATION 


“Confessionali/ation"' is a concept ihai was developed in Geiman historiography in ihe 
laie 1970s and early 1980s. This concept aims lo provide a confessional ly neutral 
perspective on the period between ca. 1550 and ca. 1650 by describing the development 
of the Lutheran. Calvinist, and Catholic churches within one interpretive framework. The 
concept has mostly been applied to live history of the Holy Roman Empire but attempts to 
interpiet European history in tire sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Tire concept of 
confessionali/ation has been a fiuitful research tool, but has also led to lively 
historiographical controversies. 


The Historiographical Concept of Confessionalization 

Traditionally historiography divided the sixteenth century in two halves, with the 
Protestant REFORMATION in the first half and the Catholic COUNTER- 
REFORMATION in the second half of the century. For the Protestant churches in the 
Holy Roman Empire, the terms "Lutheran orthodoxy” and "Second Reformation'' 
(denoting the Calvinist Reformation after the first, or Lutheran Reformation) were also 
used. In tire I95<>> the German historian Ernst Walter Zeeden first suggested that all the 
major creeds developing out of medieval Christianity—that is. LUTHERANISM. 
CALVINISM, and Catholicism—started to build modern, clearly defined confessional 
churches during the second half of the sixteenth century. He called this process 
''confessionbuilding-'' 
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Two scholars of ihc next generation. Hein/. Schilling, who focused on Protestantism, 
and Wolfgang Reinhard. who focused on Catholicism, developed live concept of 
"confession-building” into the concept of "confessionali/ation." 

This concept proceeds from the general observation that in the Middle Ages and in the 
early modern period, the religious and tire secular, church and state, were closely 
intertwined. When medieval Christianity was broken up by the Reformation, this close 
connection between CHURCH AND STATE resulted in an equally close linkage 
between the process of confession-building and the process of state fomiation. According 
to Schilling and Reinhard. tire principle cuius regia, eius religio ("whose teiritory. whose 
religion"!, which was establislred in the Holy Roman Empire by the Peace of Augsburg 
in 1555. was afterward successfully enforced by the German princes in their territories, 
resulting in the establishment of unified confessional states. 

All in all Schilling and Reinhard see confessionali/ation as a fundamental process in 
society and as a process of modernization with the follow ing results: first, confessional 
homogenization of the population, second, the intensification of state formation <i.c.. 
confessionali/ation as the first phase of ABSOLUTISM because the state gained control 
over the church); third, a general process of social disciplining resulting from tire 
disciplining measures of church and state: fourth, the development of cultural and 
political identities in which the confessional factor played a key role. The concept of 
confessionali/ation thus sees the three confessional churches not from the point of view 
of their doctrinal differences but from a comparative perspective that stresses the 
"functional similarities" of tire confessions, for instance, their contributions to the 
development of social control. The terms "Lutheran orthodoxy,” "Second Reformation." 
and "Counter-Reformation" have therefore been replaced by 
"Lutheran'Calvinist/Catholic confessionali/ation." 


Periodization of the Process of Confessionali/ation in the Holy Roman 

Empire 

Schilling has developed a periodization of the process of confessionali/ation in the Holy 
Roman Empire between the Peace of Augsburg in 1555 and the Thirty Years' War. He 
defines tire following phases: 

• First, tire "preparatoiy phase" of confessionali/ation from the late 1540s until the early 

1570s. In this phase the Augsburg peace system was fully functioning, but Tridentiire 
Catholicism and Calvinism entered the Empire and began to make the confessional 
situation more precarious. The first territorial princes, notably Frederick III of the 
Palatinate, converted to Calvinism. 

• Second, tire 1570s brought tire "transition to confessional confrontation." After tire 

conflicts within Lutheranism after MARTIN LUTHER'S death in 1546. the Lutheran 
concord movement once again defined Lutheranism unambiguously through the 
BOOK OF CONCORD and the Formula of Concord. Lutheran ORTHODOXY wa> 
thus defined in clear contrast to Calvinism. Consequently Protestant princes were 
increasingly forced to chose between Lutheranism and Calvinism. In this phase 
Catholicism also became more dynamic because princes and prince bishops embraced 
the Tridentine decrees and introduced the Jesuits to tlreir lands. 
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• Third, iho "apogee of confessionulization'’ occurred between the 1580c and the 1620s. 

Several Geiman princes became Calvinist during this phase and the concord 
movement was vibrant in Lutheran GERMANY. In Catholic territories Tridentine 
Catholicism was actively stopping Protestant inroads or fighting Protestant remains. 
All this took place against a political background that was increasingly characterized 
by conflicts on all levels of Imperial politics and a lacking w ill for compromise by a 
new generation of politicians. Even time be cant confessionalized in this period: 

When Pope Gregory introduced his calendar refotm in 1582. Protestants in the Empire 
did not accept the new calendar until 1699 or 1700. (In ENGLAND the Gregorian 
calendar was introduced only in 1752.1 

• Fourth, 'the end of confessionalization under the conditions of war and on lire basis of 

the Peace of Westphalia" began in the 1620s when people realized that confessional 
conflict led to destiuction and devastation. As a result irenisms and new religious 
movements such as PIETISM were on the rise. 


Methods of Confesdonallzation 

Rcinhard has identified seven methods or mechanisms of confessionali/ation that were 

used by church and state to establish confessional homogeneity. 

1. The establishment of "pure DOCTRINE' and its formulation in a CONFESSION of 
faith . This meant distinguishing one confessional church from other churches and 
eliminating possible sources of confusion. 

2. The distribution and enforcement of these new norms (for example, through 
confessional oaths and subscription!. In this way. live religious orthodoxy of personnel 
in key positions—for instance, theologians. CLERGY, teachers, and secular 
officials—was to be ensured and ‘'dissidents" were to be removed. 

3. Propaganda and censure. This meant making use of the printing press for propaganda 

purposes on the one hand and preventing rival churches from using the punting press 
on tire other hand. Although tire propaganda weapon of scholars was controversial. 
THEOLOGY. CATECHISMS, and semrons were used to influence the masses. 

•I. Internalization of the new norms through education. By founding new educational 
institutions, especially universities, all confessional churches hoped to keep tlreir flock 
from attending their rivals' institutions and to '‘indoctrinate" future generations. 

5. Disciplining the population. Visitations and CHURCH DISCIPLINE were used to 
create a confessionally homogeneous population. The expulsion of confessional 
minorities also served as a means to this end. 

6. Rites and the control of participation in rites. In view of tire importance of rites for the 
coherence of the confessional group, paiticipation in rites like BAPTISM and 
MARRIAGE was ensured through tire keeping of registers. Rites that served as 
markers of confessional difference were cultivated in particular. 

7. Confessional regulation of language . to which Rcinhard refers, a field in which little 
research has been done so far. As an example he mentions the fact that Calvinists 
prefeued names from the Old Testament, whereas saints' names were particularly 
appealing to Catholics, these in turn being forbidden in Geneva. 
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Controversies about the Concept of Confessionali/ation 

From the beginning the concept of confessionali/ation has met with positive reception as 
well as strong ciiticism in historiography. The critique falls broadly within five different 
categories: (I) tire discussion about tire periodization of the confessionali/ation process: 
<2) the controversy about the neglect of the theological characteristics of the confessional 
churches. (3) macro-historical criticism of tire concept of confessionali/ation as a 
fundamental process of society; |4> the critique of confessionali/ation as a modernization 
process: and (5> the debate about the "top-to-bottom approach” of the concept of 
confessional ization. 

With regard to periodization, even Reinhard and Schilling are not in agreement. 
Whereas Schilling has proposed tire periodization of confessionali/ation in Germany 
between 1555 and the Thirty Years’ War explained above. Rernhard has extended the 
confessionali/ation process much further, starting with the AUGSBURG CONFESSION 
in 1530 and ending with the expulsion of tire Sal/burg Protestants in 1731-1732. As a 
consequence there have been discussions about an early or late periodization of the 
confessionali/ation process with Harm Klueting. for example, arguing for 1525 as the 
end of the Reformation as a popular movement and thas the beginning of 
confessionali/ation as a state-sponsored process. Other authors like Thomas Kaufmann 
hare completely rejected the idea of a parallel development of the confessional churches, 
arguing that the importance of the Protestant Reformation as an upheaval in early modern 
society will be underestimated if the development of the three confessional churches is 
regarded as parallel. 

Second, both Protestant and Catholic scholars, for example. Thomas Kaufmann and 
Walter Ziegler, have criticized the concept of confessionali/ation for ignoring the specific 
characteristics—the so-called propria —of the confessional churches in theology, piety, 
and spirituality as well as tire question of theological truth. The treatment of religion in 
the concept of confessionali/ation has been described as ”functionalreductionist”: 
■'functional” because the concept looks only at the function of religion within slate and 
society and "reductionist” because the propria of the confessional churches are thus 
leveled. 

Third, from tire very beginning historians have doubted Schilling’s and Reinhard’s 
thesis that confessionali/ation was a fundamental process of society and have described 
phenomena and processes of tire sixteenth and seventeenth centuiies that existed 
independent of and uninfluenced by the process of confessionali/ation. Although 
acknowledging that religion was an important factor, historians like Winftied Schulze 
and Anton Schindling have identified more and more elements and developments in the 
age of confessionali/ation that were unconfessional or could not Ire confessionalized: 
Roman law and many aspects of matrimonial law. the Humanist republic of letters, the 
mystic-spiritual tradition, alchemy, and astrology. 

Fourth, younger historians have criticized Reinhard's and Schilling’s view of 
confessionali/ation as a modernization process. They see this particular aspect of the 
concept as an expression of the historiographical background of the 1970s. when German 
historiography proceeded on the assumption that there was a teleological process of 
social change, moving toward improved social and political structures. Luise Schorn- 
Schtltte has stressed that, because this notion of modernization has been replaced in 
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historiography by the idea of different potentials and aims of development coexisting 
simultaneously in history, the modernization aspect of the concept of confessionali/ation 
can no longer be maintained. 

Fifth, younger historians have also expressed doubts about the close connection 
between confessionali/ation and state formation postulated by Reinhard and Schilling. 
This point of criticism impinges on the general debate about the relationship between 
macro- and micro-history, between societal history (German Geullschaftsgestltichu ) 
and cultural history (see CULTURE). From a micro-historical viewpoint as well as from 
the perspective of his research into the workings of church discipline in early modem 
Berne. Heinrich Richard Schmidt has severely criticized the etatistic focus of the concept 
of confessionali/ation. According to Schmidt. Reinhard and Schilling have 
overemphasized the role of the state in the process of confessionali/ation. thus 
interpreting it as a top-to-bottom process in which the common people appear as subjects 
who were controlled and disciplined by church and state. Although Schmidt does not 
deny that there were pressures toward confessionali/ation “from above." he argues that 
the process of confessionali/ation could be successful only if it fit in with the need for 
regulation within society. He does trot see the state but the communities and groups in 
society as "actors" in the process of confessionali/ation and therefore postulates a view 
"from below." Similarly Marc Forster has drawn attention to tire bishopric of Speyer, 
where the Catholic communities developed a Catholic identity "from below" without 
being influenced by Tridentine refor m or confessionali/ation measures by the state. 

The critique of the concept of confessionali/ation has thus shed a clear light on its 
more problematic aspects and "blind spots": first, the thesis of confessionali/ation being 
a fundamental process of society and a process of modernization has been falsified by 
historiography. Second, it seems clear that confessionali/ation can no longer Ire regarded 
as a successful process "from above." but that the concept has to he modified to allow for 
various attempts at confessionali/ation "from above" and "from below" within one 
political and geographical entity. Thus, confiict and resistance as major factor* in the 
process of confessionali/ation have been brought into the forefront: conflicts between 
competing confessional churches on tire one hand and forms of resistance "from below" 
against confessionali/ation. social disciplining, and early modern state-building "from 
above" on tire other hand. 

One of the fundamental questions connected with tire critique of the concept of 
confessionali/ation is whether falsification in one or some points leads to a complete 
dismissal of the concept or whether it can still function as a useful research tool, in which 
modifications are discussed and accepted according to tire case study to which the 
concept is applied. It is striking that, in spite of the criticism, the concept of 
confessionali/ation continues to inspire research and is no longer applied only to 
Germany, but has been discussed in relation to tire confessional histories of the 
NETHERLANDS. ENGLAND. IRELAND. Bohemia. FRANCE, and Spain among 
others. It is to Ire expected that the historiographical interest in micro-history, the history 
of everyday life, and the new cultural history will lead to more research on the nwaning 
of confessionali/ation for tire lives and identities of tire common people. Whatever the 
outcome of the discussion, it can already be said that the concept of confessionali/ation 
has given important impulses to historiography. 

See iil'a Catholic Reactions to Protestantism. Catholicism. Protestant Reactions 
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CONFIRMATION 


Although the sixteenth-century Protectant reformers rejected confirmation as a sacrament, 
certain churches developed a rite called confirmation that retained some continuity with 
medieval Catholic sacramental practice. The CHURCH OF ENGLAND was the most 
conservative of the reforming groups in this regard. It is the one Protestant tradition that 
has had a rite called “confimiation” universally practiced from the sixteenth century to 
the twenty-first century. The rite of confirmation in the BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
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of 1549 and 1552 included the imposition of hands and. like the Catholie sacrament, was 
administered only by the bishop (see BISHOPS AND EPISCOPACY). For all the 
sixteenth-ccntuiy reformers. the need to provide catechetical instruction to everyone, 
particularly children, was of much greater importance than the need for a liturgical rite of 
dubious origin and purpose (sec CHILDHOOD). The pattern of catechetical instruction, 
examination of candidates in the basic tenets of the Christian faith by the CLERGY 
and/or LAITY, and a profession of faith and vows by the candidate became the 
prerequisites for admission to the LORD'S SUPPER in many Reformation traditions. 
Among tire sixteenthccntury reformers. MARTIN BUCER was the strongest proponent 
of an "evangelical" rite of confirmation, influencing its practice in ANGLICANISM and 
LUTHERANISM. His THEOLOGY and extensive writings on tire topic grew out of his 
attempts to reconcile certain Anabaptists (sec ANABAPTISMi with other Protestants and 
out of his deep concern for a proper and effective form of CHURCH DISCIPLINE. Due 
to Bucer’s influence in some Lutheran regions of GERMANY, a public rite of 
confirmation that included the imposition of hands by the pastor served as tire 
culmination of catechetical instruction for young adolescents and as the gateway that 
admitted them to the Lord’s Supper. 

Throughout the centuries since lire REFORMATION. Protestant denominations that 
practice infant BAPTISM have developed rites that either marked the end of catechetical 
instruction or admitted one to the Lord's Supper or both. By lire twentieth century in most 
Protestant denominations, these rites also included the imposition of hands by the pastor, 
were commonly (although not uniformly) called "confirmation." and had become 
important rituals in live lives of individual Christians and congregations. Theologically, 
the rite of confirmation has been understood in different and sometimes contradictory 
ways. PIETISM stressed the need for heartfelt CONVERSION and conviction in the 
CONFESSION of faith on the part of the confitmand. The ENLIGHTENMENT 
heightened the emphasis on live vows of the conflrmands as the conscious decision of tire 
autonomous individual. In the UNITED STATES, confirmation was often associated 
with membership in a particular denomination in contrast to baptism, through which one 
became a member of tire universal church. In many parts of Europe and the United States 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth century, confirmation coincided with end of formal 
education and marked the youth's coming of age. 

Most commonly, confirmation has been viewed by both lay Christians and theologians 
as the young person's affirmation or public declaration of faith and an opportunity to 
renew, ratify, or affirm promises made by godparents on behalf of the child at baptism. 
Until tire latter decades of the twentieth century, tire rite of confirmation had been linked 
to both baptism and tire Lord's Supper. Tire connection to baptism came through the 
confession of faith that is part of the rite. Confirmation and the Lord's Supper were 
linked, because confirmation traditionally served as tire gateway to the Lord's Supper. 
Liturgical and patristic studies along with ecumenical dialogue and liturgical renewal in 
the latter half of the twentieth century affirmed the sacrament of baptism as ihc rite of 
initiation into full eucharistic fellowship in the church. This consensus called into 
question some aspects of the theology and practice of confirmation and. in some 
instances, has effected change in the practice of confirmation. 
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Origin. Development. Practice, and Theology of Confirmation up to 

the Reformation 

Modem liturgical scholarship views the development of a separate rite of continuation in 
the West as a disintegration of what was once a unified ritual of initiation that included 
baptism and anointing and the imposition of hands of tire candidate by the bishop, and 
that then culminated in the newly baptized person's participation in the Lord's Supper. A 
number of factors contributed to the disintegration of this unified ritual into three 
independent rites, caeh of which would attain the status of sacrament in medieval 
theology. Most important among these factors were three developments: (I > tire shift 
from adult to infant baptism, which was becoming tire common practice by the end of the 
fifth century, and in which the priest rather than the bisltop became the regular minister of 
baptism: (2) the continuation of the bishop as the proper minister for the posthaptismal 
ritual of anointing and imposition of hands, which developed into the sacrament of 
confimiation in the Western Christian tradition: and (3) the geographically large dioceses 
in most of Europe that prevented bishops from regularly participating in the baptismal 
rites of parishes. 

By the twelfth century, the number of SACRAMENTS in the West had been fixed at 
seven: baptism, penance, confirmation, eucharist (Lord's Supper). MARRIAGE, 
ordination, and extreme unction. Because confirmation was administered by the bisltop. 
there was no set age at which a person was continued. Rather, when a bishop visited a 
given locale, parents brought their children of all ages to he confirmed. Within tire 
medieval Roman Catholic sacramental system, confirmation did not hold an imponant 
place in the lives of laity, and it was not associated with catechetical instruction or a 
person’s first communion. The sacrament serving this latter function was penance. The 
unimportance of confimiation during the medieval period is illustrated through an 
account that extols one bishop for dismounting from his horse to confirm people. It seems 
that this practice placed him among a minority of bishops duiing this period. 

According to mediev al theologians, confirmation marked the person with an indelible 
character and therefore was unrepeatable: it completed haptism and conferred the Holy 
Spiiit on the confirmand to strengthen live person for battle in the Christian life. The 
matter of the sacrament was tlie chrism, or perfumed oil. used in the anointing or signing, 
and live form of tlie sacrament was the words spoken by the bishop. "I sign you with the 
sign of tlie cross and I confirm you with the chrism of salvation, in the name of the 
Father, and of tlie Son. and of the Holy Spirit." Tlie rite included prayers invoking tlie 
Holy Spirit, the signing on the forehead of the candidate with chrism by the bishop, and 
exhortations to the godparents to instruct their godchildren in good manners and works 
and to teach them the Apostles' Creed, tlie Lord's Prayer, and the Hail Mary. The 
imposition of hands that had been part of tlie unified initiation rite of the early CHURCH 
had evolved into a light blow on the candidate's cheek by tlie bishop and was interpreted 
as a ritual expression of the suite the person would face in living the Cluistian life. 

This ritual and its theology were resoundingly rejected by all of the sixteenth-century 
Protestant reformers. First, tlie reformers limited the number of sacraments to those rites 
that clearly involved a New Testament witness of institution by Jesus Christ. Hence they 
concluded that only haptism and the Lord's Supper met this criterion and rejec ted Roman 
Catholic appeals to New Testament evidence for a separate rite of confirmation that used 
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examples from the Acts of the Apostles involving the imposition of hands. Second, the 
reformers rejected it on the basis of Roman Catholic theology that described confirmation 
as the completion of baptism. The reformers viewed this claim as a denigration of 
baptism, which they sought to highlight and exalt in reaction against a medieval social 
structure that had elevated monastic life above that of tire lay Christian. Third, the 
reformers rejected the use of chrism because of the magical quality with which it was 
invested by the laity. In place of superstition, the reformers sought to strengtlten lire faith 
of the laity through education in tire basic doctrinal teachings of the Christian church. 


Development of Evangelical Confirmation in the Sixteenth Century 

MARTIN LUTHER and JOHN CALVIN both wrote disparagingly about tire Roman 
Catholic sac rament of condonation, w ith Lutlter calling it "mumbo jumbo" and "monkey 
business'" and Calvin desciibing it as "a deceptive promise of the devil." While Luther 
and Calvin rejected the Roman Catholic sacrament and its ritual with chrism, they both 
found a basis for the custom of the imposition of hands in Scripture and in the practice of 
the ancient church. In his INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Calvin 
suggested reviving the ancient practice in which tire bishop examined the candidates in 
the catechism, their faith was approved, and they then received the imposition of hands. 
Luther purposed a similar process, carried out by the pastor, in a sermon in 1523. Yet the 
primaiy concern of most refomrers was not the revision of a rite w ith this ritual gesture, 
but rather the instiuetirm of the laity in the teachings of the church. After participating in 
the visitations of parishes in Saxony in 1528. Luther was so appalled by the ignorance of 
the faithful in the basics of Christian teaching that Ire wrote both his Small Caiechiun and 
Large Catechism in 1529. The fomrer quickly became the standard for catechetical 
instiuction of young Lutherans and is still used by Lutherans throughout the world. A 
host of other CATECHISMS were produced by many refomiers in their mother tongues, 
expressing each refoimer's particular interpretation of tire Christian FAITH. But it was 
Maitin Bucer who not only wrote a catechism and advocated strongly for catechetical 
instruction, hut also wrote extensively about and promoted a so-called "evangelical 
confirmation.” His views on a rite of confirmation can Ire found in the following 
documents: What We Should Believe About Infant Bain ism According to God's Scri/Hure 
(15331: Ziegenhainer Zuchtordnang (Ziegenhain Discipline) and Kasseler 
Kirchenordmtng (Kassel Church Order) < 1539). church orders written after his successful 
compromise with Anabaptists in Hesse: Hermann's Consultation (1543). a document 
prepared by Bucer and PHILIPP MELANCHTHON for Archbishop Hermann of Cologne 
as pan of a thwarted attempt to introduce Lutheran reforms there: A Brief Summary of 
Christian Doctrine (1548). written in opposition to the AUGSBURG INTERIM. De 
Regno Christi (1550). a proposed means of introducing the Reformation in ENGLAND: 
and Censura (1551). his critique of the 1549 English Book of Common Prayer. 

Bueer's zeal on the subject stemmed from his defense of the practice of infant baptism 
along with his ccitainty that infants could not have faith. In 1538. Bucer was called to the 
territory of Hesse in Germany by the local tuler. Landgrave Philip (see PHILIP OF 
HESSE), to negotiate with a group of Anabaptists who had been attested for their 
religious beliefs. In his theological debates with the Anabaptists. Bucer acknowledged the 
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need for both formal religious education and a public rite of confirmation, in which 
persons baptized in infancy would make a public confession of faith and a vow of 
obedience to the church. His efforts at mediation between the ruling Lutherans and 
ntinoiity Anabaptists bore fruit, for about 200 Anabaptists joined the state church. In 
some of his writings. Bucer also stressed that the profession of faith in the rite of 
confirmation involved more than just rote memorization of a catechism. To ensure the 
genuine nature of the confession of faith. Bucer insisted that those to be contimied 
exhibit signs of live fm its of faith in their lives. 

The basic components of the tile of confirmation advocated and outlined by Bucer in 
the two church orders of 1539 used in Hesse iZiegenhamer ZuchtordnunR and Kuitelcr 
Klrchenonlming) would become standard among Protestant denominations for youth who 
had been baptized as infants. The rite was preceded by instruction in the catechism and 
was administered when children had gained the Christian knowledge necessary to be 
admitted to the Lord's Supper. The children were examined in the basic tenets of the 
Christian faith by tlse pastor in the presence of the cldeis. Tire nte itself included a series 
of questions addressed to live candidate that were understood as live profession or 
confession of faith and included promises or vows to remain faithful and to be obedient 
to tlse church. These questions began with a recitation of the Apostles’ Creed. The 
profession of faith by the candidates was followed by the imposition of hands by the 
pastor with a blessing invoking the Holy Spirit, and the rite concluded with prayers on 
behalf of the congregation for the newly confirmed. Thus this early form of the rite was 
linked to both baptism and the Lord's Supper. In many respects, it bore little resemblance 
to the Roman Catholic sacrament, which was not preceded by instruction in the faith, 
included no profession of faith, and was not the gateway to the Lord's Supper. Tlve 
primary ritual action in the Roman Catholic sacrament—anointing live forehead with 
chrism—was replaced in the Protestant rite with the imposition of hands. However, 
theologically, the Roman Catholic sacrament was said to complete baptism and to confer 
the Holy Spirit. Although Protestant theology did not use live language of completion, it 
was understood that through live rite live candidates renewed or ratified their baptismal 
vows. In most rites, the words spoken with the imposition of hands invoked the Holy 
Spirit. Thus the Protestant rite of confirmation maintained continuity with the Roman 
Catholic sacrament through the association with baptism and with the giving of or 
strengthening by the Holy Spirit through live imposition of hands. 


Rites of Confirmation or Affirmation of Baptism in Anglicanism. 

Lutheranism. Presbyterianism, and Methodism 

As has already been noted, the Anglican communion is the one Protestant tradition that 
retained the bishop as the minister of confirmation. In other respects, live rite of 
confimiation in live revised Book of Common Prayer of 1552 was similar to that proposed 
by Bucer. It presumed instruction in the catechism before the rite: the 1549 Book of 
Common Prayer had placed live catechism before live rite to emphasize this connection, 
and subsequent revisions maintained this order and included directives for the days and 
times of catechetical instruction. Instruction and confirmation were required before one 
could receive the Lord's Supper, based on a rubric added at tlve end of the rite in the 1552 
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edition. Tlw words spoken by the bishop with the imposition of hands risked God for the 
daily increase of the Holy Spirit in the candidate. Preceding the imposition of hands was 
a prayer for .strengthening by tl>e Holy Spirit and an inetease in the sevenfold gifts of the 
Holy Spiiit. In the 1662 Bunk of Common Prayer, confirmation was described as the 
ratification of the promises made by the godparents at baptism. In 1662. the mbric that 
required confirmation before receiving the Lord's Supper was amended to allow those 
who had received instmetion and desired to be confirmed to come to the table. This 
change reflected the reality of situations in whieh the bishop served a large diocese and 
could not manage the required triennial visitation to all parishes. The tile of confirmation 
in the 1662 Book of Common Prayer and rubrics governing its administration were the 
standard throughout tlw worldwide Anglican community until the latter half of the 
twentieth century, when widespiead liturgical experimentation began, followed by the 
adoption of distiiwt prayer books in individual provinces. The LAMBETH 
CONFERENCE of 1948 endorsed a set of proposals that in the case of adult baptism 
called for baptism and continuation to be combined in a single serv ice. This innovation 
was an attempt to show the unitive nature of baptism, confirmation, and the Lord's 
Supper as tlw complete and threefold process of initiation. Tlw Lambeth Conference of 
1968 directed each province to study baptism and confirmation and to consider one of 
two revisions in practice: <11 tlw separation of confirmation from admission to the Lord's 
Supper or (2> infant baptism and confumation administered together. In the fust model, 
younger children would be allowed to commune and confirmation would be deferred to 
young adulthood, in tlw second model, after instruction regarding the sacrament, young 
children would be admitted to the Lord's Supper. Since 1968. many provinces in the 
Anglican community have adopted a variety of practices based on tlw first of these two 
models, which breaks the long tiadition of confirmation as the gateway to the Lord's 
Supper. 

In the Lutheran tiadition. through the influence of Martin Bucer. Philip Melanchthon. 
and Martin Chemnitz, some Lutheran regions introduced a rite of confirmation in the 
sixteenth century. However, in those areas where Lutherans objected strongly to tlw 
Leipzig Interim, an attempt to blend essential Lutheran doctrine with some Roman 
Catholic practices after the political and military defeat of Lutlwrans by Emperor Charles 
V. a different practice developed. This practice included instruction in tlw catechism and 
an examination of candidates in the basic teachings of the Christian faith Iwforc 
admittance to the Lord's Supper, hut there was no public liturgical rite and the term 
'confirmation’' was not used. Instead, this process was called "catechetical instruction'' 
(eaieehisnuis). "confessional examination” (beiihuerhor), or “communion of children” 
(commiutkiren iler kinder). Throughout the sixteenth century and most of the seventeenth 
century, this practice was the norm in areas of Geimany influenced by GNESIO- 
LUTHERANS and in all of the Scandinavian countries. 

A public rite of confumation among Lutlwrans was only gradually accepted through 
the influence of PHILIPP JAKOB SPENF.R and the spread of Gemian Pietism in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Speiwr also revised the goal of catechetical 
instmetion. No longer was its aim tlw worthy reception of the laird's Supper: rather, 
instmetion in the catechism became an oppoitunity for convention of the individual. This 
new focus for the instmetion also influenced tlw liturgical rite so that the confession of 
faith and vows or promises to remain faithful were viewed in this light as a sign of one’s 
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peisonal conversion rather than as a confession of the failh of iho chuich. Lutheran riles 
of continuation maintained ihe connection lo both baptism and the Lord's Supper until 
the latter decades of the twentieth century and generally included the components of 
Bucer's rite: instruction in the catechism before the rite, some form of examination of the 
candidate. tl>e confession of faith and vows, and the imposition of hands by the pastor 
with an invocation of the Holy Spirit. Later rites also included vows or promises that 
bound tire candidate to the teachings of the Lutheran Church and statements indicating 
that the confirmand was thereby a member of the Lutheran Church. Since the 1970s. 
some Lutheran denominations have, like Anglicans, separated first communion from 
confirmation. 

The development of a rite of confirmation among English-speaking Presbyterians and 
Methodists, both with roots in ANGLICANISM, illustrates the power of Bucer’s 
argument for a public rite of confirmation to ratify the baptismal promises made by 
godparents for infants (see PRF.SBYTERANISM. METHODISM i. Presbyterians in the 
UNITED STATES, with roots in English PURITANISM, accepted the WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION OF FAITH. live Larger and Shorter Catechisms, and a seventeenth- 
century Directory for Worship. In reaction against the Anglican practice, the word 
“confirmation'' was not pan of these documents, but the 1789 Directory for Worship for 
American Presbyterians included detailed instructions regarding instruction for children 
in the catechism and theii examination by the session, or governing body of elders, before 
receiving the Lord's Supper. Because of Presbyterian suspicion toward set liturgical 
forms, there was no prescribed rite to mark this event. It was not until 1905 that the 
Presbyterian hymnal included rites corresponding to the prescriptions in live Directory for 
Worship and intioduccd the nomenclature "confirmation" with a rite titled 'Order for the 
Confirmation of Baptismal Vows." In addition to questions about ratification of one's 
baptismal vows and the Lord's Supper, the rite included live imposition of hands with the 
same PRAYER for live increase of the Holy Spirit in the 1662 Anglican Book of Common 
Piuyer. Throughout the twentieth centuiy. subsequent hymnals alternately omitted and 
then reinstated the word “confirmation" from live title of live rite, indicating continued 
ambivalence regarding the use of the term while at the same time recognizing that the rite 
served an important purpose (see HYMNS AND HYMNALS). Like Anglicans and 
Lutherans. American Presbyterians since the 1970s have begun to admit younger children 
to the Lord's Supper before tire rite of confirmation. 

Methodism also began without a rite of confirmation. To regulate those who were 
permitted at the laird's Supper. JOHN WESLEY instituted "communion tickets" issued 
to those who were genuinely seeking faith and tire GRACE of God; instruction in the 
basic teachings of the Christian faith, a prerequisite for others before confirmation and 
admittance to the Lord's Supper, is absent from Methodism at this point. As American 
Methodism evolved from a movement into a denomination, rites for membership were 
introduced in the middle of the nineteenth century (see METHODISM. ENGLAND: 
METHODISM. NORTH AMERICA). By the twentieth century, lire rite for membership, 
although not called "eonfiimation." bore a marked resemblance to a rite of confirmation. 
The rite for membership was preceded by instruction in tire faith, the questions addressed 
to the candidates in the rite included a confession of failh and renewal of vows, and 
candidates received the imposition of hands by the pastor. Not until 1964 did tire 
Methodist church introduce the word "confirmation'’ into the title of the rite. At that lime 
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and bier, in The Uailed Methodist Hymnal of 1989. the rile was not explicitly lied lo 
admission to tire Lord's Supper. Nevertheless, the tradition of confirmation preceding 
first communion has been the practice among Methodists in some areas. The hymnals 
from 1964 and 1989 both interpret the rite of confirmation as a public profession of faith 
by those baptized in infancy. 


Theological Debates and Unresolved Issues 

Ecumenical dialogue (sec ECUMENISM) and advances in liturgical studies in the 
twentieth century have sparked reflection on the meaning of confirmation within many 
denominations and have reshaped the theology and practice of confirmation throughout 
the Protestant world (see DIALOGUE. INTERCONFESSIONALi. Liturgical studies 
have made two important and related contributions. First, the early church pattern of 
instruction in the Christian faith of adults, followed by a unified complex of rituals that 
included baptism, anointment with chrism, imposition of hands along with the inv ocation 
of live Holy Spirit, and then immediate sharing with the faithful in the Lord's Supper, is 
viewed as exemplary. The Roman Catholic Church, with the adoption of the Rite of 
Christian Initiation for Adults (RCIA) following the Second Vatican Council (1962- 
1965). restored this model, and Protestant traditions have drawn on this pattern in then 
liturgical revisions. Second, increased knowledge and understanding of this early church 
pattern of initiation have led to an ecumenical consensus that baptism is the sacrament 
that joins a person to the church and the Body of Christ, and is all that is needed for 
participation in the Lord's Supper. 

In tire middle of the twentieth century, live Anglican theologian and liturgist Gregory 
Dix sparked debate over tire meaning of confirmation in general and of the imposition of 
hands in the rite in particular. He argued that the New Testament showed evidence of a 
twostage process of initiation—baptism into the death and resurrection of Christ and the 
Pentecostal baptism of the Holy Spirit—both of which are necessary. On the basis of this 
interpretation of initiation in the New Testament. Dix further argued that the then-current 
practice of tire Anglican Church was consistent with the New Testament, and that 
confirmation was tire rite that conferred the Holy Spirit on tire individual and completed 
baptism. While Dix convinced some with his argument. G.W.H.Lampe challenged Dix 
with his own study of New Testament and patristic evidence. Lampe concluded that New 
Testament evidence showed that the Holy Spirit was received in the single event of 
baptism. He also suggested that a ritual of anointing, which has pneumatic imagery, was 
better as part of the baptismal liturgy than in the rite of confirmation. His conclusions 
were supported by the work of J.D.C.Fisher. who traced the disintegration of the unified 
rite of initiation in the West. It was tire work of Lampe and Fisher that first influenced 
Anglican liturgical revisions of the rite of baptism, which in turn impacted liturgical 
renewal in other Protestant denominations. By the beginning of the twenty-first century, 
nearly all main-line Protestant denominations had revised their baptismal rites to include 
a postbaptismal anointing with oil and/or imposition of hands with a prayer for the Holy 
Spirit. This change in baptismal rites raises the as-yet unanswered question: Why. then, 
should the church have another rite with the imposition of hands and prayer asking for 
the strengthening of Holy Spirit? 
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Ecumenical consensus in the late twentieth century that baptism was all that was 
necessary for the admission to the Lord's Supper called into question the connection 
between Piotcstant confirmation and first communion, an aspect of the rite that dates to 
the sixteenth century. In the latter decades of tlse twentieth century. Anglicans and 
Lutherans, denominations in which confimiation and first communion had been linked 
for centuries, separated first communion from confimiation and lowered the age for first 
communion. This change can also be traced to the influence of liturgical studies and 
ecumenical dialogue, as well as psychosocial studies of faith development. Liturgical 
studies had shown that in the West, the practice of communing infants immediately after 
haptism continued into tl>e eleventh century. Ecumenical dialogue brought greater 
awareness of like practice of infant baptism in Orthodox communities (sec 
ORTHODOXY. EASTERN I. Finally, educators and pastoral theologians made the case 
that the faith of a Christian cannot be reduced to cognitive knowledge about Christian 
teaching. They argued that participation in the Lord's Supper, too often linked in the 
minds of laity as a reward for completion of an educational program, is itself a means 
through which a person's—even a young child's—faith can be strengthened. The 
severing of the connection between confimiation and first communion begs the question: 
Why. tlien. continue to practice like rite of confirmation? 

The answer seems to lie in the rite's connection to baptism, especially in the 
confession of faith and promises or vows made by tike person being confirmed. In the 
sixteenth century, the necessity for those baptized in infancy to make a public confession 
of their faith was at the core of Martin Bucer's arguments for a rite of confirmation. For 
Bucer. the confession of faith had to be more than recitation of knowledge learned in 
catechetical instruction. Spener emphasized the personal nature of the confession of faith 
as a sign of one's true conversion. In the twentieth century, for some Christians living 
under Communist rule, the rite of confirmation was countercultural, a personal and public 
pledge that stood in contrast to the atheistic youth dedication rites of like government. 
Since the Great Awakening (see AWAKENINGS), evangelical piety in American has 
resonated w ith language of confessing Jesus as one's personal Savior. The same language 
permeates the worldwide evangelical movement (see EVANGELICALISM). Such 
arguments, while illuminating like resilience of the rite of confirmation and its popular 
appeal among the laity, also pose new questions. 

One serious objection that the sixteenth-century reformers had of Roman Catholic 
confimiation was that the bishop's action completed baptism. The reformers insisted that 
such language denigrated the dignity of baptism. How can Protestants of the tweittyfirst 
century avoid the notion that infant baptism is complete only by the action not of the 
bishop or any other minister of confirmation, but of the person's confession of faith at a 
later time? Tlie ecumenical document Baptism. Eucharist, and Minisur i. prepared by the 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES in 1982. defined baptism as both a gift of God and 
humanity's response to that gift. Clearly, confirmation relates to the latter part of the 
meaning. Given its importance in terms of the rite of baptism in the lives of the laity 
within many denominations, docs the rite of confimiation tip like balance too far toward 
the latter meaning and obscure the priority of the former? These issues are addressed in 
part through tike current language of like rites, which commonly refer to the rite as an 
affirmation or reaffirmation of baptism rather than a renewal or ratification of baptism, 
and through rubrics that allow for and encourage multiple uses for the rite. These rubrics 
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indicate that the rite should not be limited to one-time use by adolescents completing a 
coulee of Christian education. Rather, the twenty-firct century rites affuming baptism can 
be used throughout a person's life, whenever one recognizes the grace of God active in 
his or her life. 
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RHODASCHULER 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND 


See Congicgationalism 


CONGREGATIONALISM 


"Congregationalism" is an ECCLESIOLOGY and POLITY with roots in the earliest 
Christian Chinches that found its initial denominational expression in Puritan and 
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Separatist gatherings in sixteenth-century ENGLAND. Congregational churches are 
marked by the autonomy of tire local congregation as an expression of Christ's 
immediate, not mediate. Ire ad ship of that gatlrered fellowship of believers. For churches 
of this orientation, the polity takes precedence over confessional concerns, each church 
being formed through its own Church COVENANT. Tire churches do. however, 
understand tire responsibility to and for other churches of tire same polity. This mutual 
care found early expression in local associations in counties and colonies (referred to in 
Congregational polity as the "vicinage"!, only much later finding a national expression 
that began to resemble a DENOMINATION. 


Origin and Development 

The churches of the Apostolic era. in practice if not principle, were local gatherings 
composed exclusively of people who (relieved in Jesus as the Christ. The Book of Acts 
and the Pauline epistles tell us something about the concern and care expressed by one 
chureh for another. Those bases remain the underpinnings of tire Congregational 
chureltes. 

Later with the practical necessity for clarifying the tenets of the Christian faith in the 
face of heretical deviation, the church became an organization composed of all the 
congregations and individuals who received the SACRAMENTS from properly vested 
CLERGY. Nonetheless the practice of believers gathered locally and with the full 
authority under Clnist to determine their own affairs remained alive within tire church 
through many of the religious orders and through five spiritual associations. 

The REFORMATION brought renewed opportunity for this polity to find expression 
and permanence. Even before MARTIN LUTHER and JOHN CALVIN. John Wycliffe 
< 1330-13841 had argued that it was both the duty and the right of tire LAITY themselves 
to listen to tire voice of God. The early Reformation polemic focused much on the 
AUTHORITY of the local congregation to order its own affairs. It was. however, in the 
milieu of the English Reformation that Congregationalism began to take shape in its 
modern sense. 

Theologically ambivalent about the Protestant cause. King HENRY VIII began to 
initiate a period of religious change. Queen ELIZABETH I’s settlement of religion 
(1559) did ikii satisfy, because of its moderate character, those who wanted more 
comprehensive reform and a "pure" church. The Puritans included those who sought both 
to change the CHURCH OF ENGLAND into a church based on congregational principles 
that was presbyterian in orientation, and those who came to believe that separation from 
the established church was the only viable path. Later, some Puritans argued that the 
chureh as an instrument and organ of the state—embracing all who resided within the 
parish, and served by incompetent and often immoral clergy—was a condition not to lie 
tolerated (see PRESBYTERIANISM. PURITANISM). 

Countless nonconforming Christians were imprisoned during Elizabeth's reign (sec 
NONCONFORMITY). By at least 1567 a "separated Church" organized on 
congregational principles had been established in London under Richard Fitz. A few 
years later the first Congregational theorists. ROBERT BROWNE, began to write. 
Although lie would eventually find himself hack in the establislted church, he emerged 
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from Cambridge University and became pastor at Norwich and an aitieulate voice for the 
developing Congregationalism. His most famous publication was the Treatise of 
Reformation without lorrying for Ante (1582). 

John Robinson (1576-1625). also a Cambridge graduate with Norwich connections, 
was the critical connector between English Congregationalism and North America. In 
1608. under severe pressure. Robinson's congregation from tire village of Scrooby 
emigrated to Leyden, in Holland. Threatened by cultural absorption and pressed by 
economic need, many members of this church, but not Robinson, arranged to relocate in 
the New World and became the Pilgrims at Plymouth. Massachusetts tsee PILGRIM 
FATHERS). Robinson also led in the development of Congregational theory, enhancing 
the concept of inter-church relatedness and opening lire door to a view of accepting all 
faithful Christians in communion, regatxlless of denominational affiliation. 

The Separatist settlement at Plymouth (1620). followed quickly by the Puritan 
settlements at Salem (I628i and Massachusetts Bay (1630). provided all that was 
required for a Congregational establishment in New England. The industry, commitment, 
and competence of these New England settlers and their progeny ensured that 
Congregational principles would not Ire ignoted in an emerging and diverse nation. 

Other early sources of Congregational growth, especially in tire eighteenth century, 
were the English colonies throughout the world. This was particularly true of the English 
settlements in CANADA and AUSTRALIA, where the rugged frontier and the distance 
from the seat of the church necessitated a more independent way of thinking and doing. 
Early outreach to foreign areas was generated by the London Missionary Society (est. 
1795) whose earliest efforts were indifferent as to whether the churches being founded 
would be Congregational. Episcopal, or Presbyterian but which soon became essentially 
Congregational. The American Church joined live missionary effort in 1810 with the 
founding of the AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS with Asia as its initial field of serv ice. 

Congregationalists have been reluctant to embrace statements of faith that could be 
construed as confessional requirements imposed on autonomous churches and have 
remained suspicious of overarching ecclesiastical structure, although the historic creeds 
of tire Christian Church have consistently been commended for whatever value is found 
in them. Congregationalists formally embraced tire WESTMINSTER CONFESSION, 
apart from its Presbyterian polity, in the CAMBRIDGE PLATFORM in America, and tire 
Savoy Declaration in ENGLAND. Theological openness has limited major departures on 
theological grounds to tire formation of the Separate Baptist Churches in tire mid¬ 
eighteenth century and the more substantive Unitarian departure in the nineteenth century 
(see UNITARIAN UNIVERSAUST ASSOCIATION). 


Theological Contributions 

Congregationalism stands in the Reformed theological tradition, along with the 
Presbyterians and BAPTISTS, among others. During tire nineteenth century the 
theological position of Congregationalism became far less reliant on its Calvinist tools 
and increasingly liberal in theological orientation (sec LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM 
AND LIBERALISM). From 1850 to 1950 Congregationalism, in both tire UNITED 
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STATES and Britain. produced a number of important thinkers such as HORACE 
BUSHNELL. NATHANIEL TAYLOR. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. PETER 
TAYLOR FORSYTH. R.W.DALE. C.H.Dodd. and Albert Peel. The movement was also 
involved in the Liturgical Movement, especially through the woric of Nathaniel Micklem 
and others in Britain. Because of its essentially nonsectarian stance. Congregationalism 
has been able to embrace a broad range of theological positions and provide a platform 
for creative dialogue. 

Congregationalism's distinctive feature is its ecclcsiology. which emphasizes the 
completeness of live local church under the “headship" of Christ. The local church is seen 
as the only true, or visible, representation of the church. The Cambridge Platform makes 
clear that while the “Catholick Church" exists it cannot, by its very nature, have officers 
or exercise live true function of a church. Only in the visible church is one able to 
discover the classical "marks" of the church: the Word tightly preached, the sacraments 
rightly administered, and discipline rightly applied (see CHURCH DISCIPLINE!. 

For Congregationalists the church is a gathered body of believers joined in 
COVENANT relationship. It has been fundamental to the Congregational Way that only 
those who could profess a belief in the Lordship of Christ could become members of a 
church. The emphasis on a "gathered" fellowship stems from early Continental 
Anabaptist influences (see ANAB.APT1SM). The Church Covenant idea, likewise, comes 
as a result of exposure to the Federal (Covenant) Theology of HEINRICH BULL1NGER. 
JOHANNES COCCEJUS. and others. COVENANT THEOLOGY serves as the 
foundational approach for live Congregational way of church life. Tire church, as a body 
of believers gathered by a Church Covenant, is central to the Puritan/Federal theologies 
of WILLIAM AMES. John Owen. THOMAS HOOKER, and JOHN COTTON, tor 
example. Tire covenantal nature of the church carries with it a certain voluntaristic 
emphasis in that a level of intentionality is required of the believer. This stress on the 
covenant relationship had an effect on the development of the political system, 
particularly in the United States. 

The twin foci of Congregationalism have traditionally been described as the autonomy 
(or independence) of live local church and the fellowship of those churches with one 
another. The fellowship of the churches was envisioned as a means for mutual 
encouragement, counsel, and. to some extent, correction. The vehicles of interchurch 
fellowship have been, principally, lire Ecclesiastical Council of tire Vicinage and the 
various associations entered into by the churches. 

The Vicinage Council appears to be unique to the Congregational tradition and flows 
out of tire tradition of the gathered church in broader fellowship. The same direct 
headship of Christ that draws believers into a church binds churches of a like mind into 
relationship. Through the Vicinage Council the local church calls on its “sister” churches 
to send ministers and delegates to meet in council, to consider the matters at hand, and to 
offer advice. The matter under consideration can be church business, a dispute Iretween a 
minister or other member and the church, or the ordination or installation of a candidate 
for the ministry. Tl>e Vicinage Council recognizes and Ironors the autonomy of the church 
that calls it into existence, and carries only the authority granted to it by the call. Tire 
inviting church may ask for advice, counsel, or judgment. In cases of ordination the 
Vicinage Council does not itself ordain because only tire covenanted community can 
ordain "officers." Rather, it reviews the candidate and the process and "proceeds with" 
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the church to Ihe ordination. The Council's concurrence grams recognition to the ministry 
of the indiv idual within the context of the broader fellowship. By conferring the "right 
hand of fellowship" (Galatians 2:9) it confirms and legitimates the action of the calling 
church. The Vicinage Council also serves as the primary means for granting recognition 
to a church seeking to become "Congregational." 

The second vehicle of interchurch fellowship is the Association (although the 
Sayhrook Atticles in eighteenth-centuiy Connecticut promoted the development of a 
quasi-Presbyterian system called the “consociation"). The Association prov ides, in some 
ways, a means for covenant communities to share in a broader covenant relationship. The 
earliest Association, formed in Massachusetts in 1633. was not of churches, but ministers. 
Various forms of Association developed over time, all designed to provide means for 
achieving the goal of inlcrchurch relationships for mutual benefit. The nineteenth 
century, which saw so many advances for the Congregational movement, witnessed the 
fust state association, begun in Maine in 1820. and the development of various national 
fellowships in Britain and tlve United States. 


National Bodies 

It is not until 1832 that a highly limited national expression is found in England in the 
Union of Congregational Churches and Ministem in England and Wales: and in America 
in tlve 1871 formation of the National Council of Congregational Churches. Tlve essential 
ECUMENISM of Congregationalism has led. especially in the twentieth century, toward 
efforts for merger with other Protestant bodies. Successful mergers in tlve American 
experience include the merger with the Evangelical Protestant Churches lea. 1925) and 
the General Convention of the Christian Church (1931). The major portion of 
Congregational Churches joined tlve UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST that was formed 
by merger of the General Synod of live EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH 
and the General Council of Congregational Christian Churches (1957). 

Congregational Churches for whom classical Congregational polity took precedence 
over desire for organic union joined with other continuing Congregationalism in the 
National Association of Congregational Christian Churches or the Conservative 
Congregational Christian Conference or became independent. The UNITED CHURCH 
OF CANADA embraces the Congrcgationalists. Presbyterians, and Methodists, lake their 
American counterparts, the churches in tlve United Kingdom are located in Tlve United 
Reformed Church, whereas continuing churches find fellowship in the Congregational 
Federation in England. Union of Welsh Independents, and the Congregational Federation 
in Wales. 

The International Congregational Fellowship was begun at a meeting in Chiselhurst. 
United Kingdom, in 1974. The International Congregational Fellowship is a 
nonrepresentative body consisting of Congrcgationalists from a broad range of nations, 
including Argentina. AUSTRALIA. BRAZIL. Bulgaria. Greece. Guyana. INDIA. 
INDONESIA. JAPAN. Kenya. KOREA, tlve Marshall Islands. Micronesia. 
PHILIPPINES. Rwanda. Samoa. SOUTH AFRICA, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The Fellowship meets every four years. Through its Theological Commission it 
produces a twice-yearly scholarly journal. The Imernailonal Congregational Journal. 
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The International Congregational Fellowship also has a youth movement, C-Way, which 
meets simultaneously with the Fellowship. 
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LLOYD M.HALL JR. AND STEVEN A.PEAY 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION 


Conscientious objection is the ptinciplcd repudiation of war by individuals or groups. 
This position has been consistently represented in a small portion of Protestant tradition. 
The medieval church incorporated three strands of thought regarding war. which surv ived 
in one form or another at the beginning of the Protestant REFORMATION: the crusade, 
the just war. and nonresistance. Although tlvc concept of ernsade. or holy war. showed 
signs of recmergence during the wars of religious domination in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, for the most pan Piotestant theology leaned heavily toward a just 
war theory. Nonresistance resided in the radical sects of the time, from which emerged 
the triad of the historic peace churches. ANABAPTISTS. QUAKERS, and BRETHREN. 
From the two main traditions, nonresistance and just war. evolved the foundations for 
conscientious objection in modem time. 
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Nonres (stance 

Radical reformers in the sixteenth century primarily wanted a more pronounced break 
with the old church hierarchy than did the followers of MARTIN LUTHER or JOHN 
CALVIN. Some of these disparate groups gathered under Menno Simons and gave rise to 
the first historic peace church. Anabaptists tree ANABAPTISM). Nonresistance was but 
one of their agreed principles: others included BAPTISM of adults, separation of 
CHURCH AND STATE, separation from unbelievers, and refusal to swear an oath. Strict 
dispensationalists. they argued that tire New Testament was a radical departure from the 
Old. Therefore, they found a new. overriding commandment in Jesus's command that 
they "turn the other cheek." However, the circumstances of their time also influenced 
other beliefs. Eschewing infant baptism and demanding rebaptism on joining their 
church, the Anabaptists became a threat to the established churches of the time. Under a 
realized threat of death from governments controlled by both Catholics and other 
Protestant groups. Anabaptists pulled away. Although Anabaptists affirmed that God 
created government and its police powers to control the ungodly, they firmly believed 
that as children of God they had no need for the government's police powers. Integrating 
this concept of a necessary and God-ordained division between church and state with 
their pacifist interpretations of the New Testament, the Anabaptists developed an 
innovative concept of nonresistance. Over time. Anabaptists split over issues of property 
and church discipline into MENNON1TES. HUTTER1TES. and AMISH, all of which 
have retained the basic precepts. 

The next group, live Quakers (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF), emerged in England in 
the seventeenth century. Early Friends were folio wets of OLIVER CROMWELL, some 
even participated in his army. During the years of tire Cromwell protectorate some radical 
reformers objected both to the refuted theological arguments of the Puritans (see 
PURITANISM! and to the rituals of Catholics and Anglicans (see ANGLICANISM). 
They formed a new group, renouncing theologically trained preachers and relying on an 
inner light of the Holy Spirit to first convict and then give joy. When PACIFISM became 
a part of this mix is open to dispute. Certainly by the late seventeenth century it was a 
fundamental part of Quaker beliefs. Early Friends may not have relished doctrinal 
debates like the Puritans, but they did have biblical bases for their beliefs. Their pacifism, 
however, appears to have been founded on the concept of inner light, equality of 
humankind, and a realization that killing meant permanently extinguishing another 
person’s inner light. Unlike Anabaptists. Quakers did not despair of the world, and so 
were more willing to participate in politics and to assume some “inner light" within 
others. Therefore, their view tended more to pacifism than nonresistance. Within short 
decades they moved to the New World and later onto continental Europe. 

The Biethren (see BRETHREN. CHURCH OF), live last of the historic peace 
churches, appeared in the lower Germanic states at tire beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Their roots in the Reformation can be traced to Radical Pietists (see PIETISM) 
and an established Anabaptist tradition. The source of their nonviolent stance is 
uncertain, although most would argue that Brethren base this on scripture. Few written 
records of early Brethren exist and much present analysis depends on contemporary 
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Anabaptist accounts. Most argue that church leaders were heavily influenced by local 
Anabaptists, but that does not explain why they chose nonresistance. 

All three of the peace churches migrated to the New World, so much so that by 1770 
there were no Brethren left in Europe. Most found a welcome home in Pennsylvania by 
invitation of WILLIAM PENN, an English Quaker of influence. Penn's new laird, 
founded on Quaker principles of forthright and egalitarian treatment of NATIVE 
AMERICANS, proved hospitable, although the immigration of settlers was open to all 
and eventually these plain people were outnumbered. Quakers withdrew from active 
paiticipation in the government. By the time of the Revolution. Pennsylvania threw itself 
into the war. leaving these gentle people in an untenable position. Not only was the 
bearing of arms a problem, but so was tire payment of taxes to a state at war. Nonresistant 
Brethren in particular came undei suspicion by their neighbors as loyalists, which to 
some extent was trne. 

Some Mennonites and other smaller pacifist churches, such as the Molokans and 
Doukholxns. remained in Eastern Europe, although as conscription became reality in 
some of these countries the issue of conscientious objection surfaced. Many fled to other 
nations where they hoped to find a more fiiendly environment. Those coming to the 
United States were able to avoid the issue of conscientious objection until the southern 
states seceded. The CIVIL WAR produced paiticular problems for Quakent. whose creed 
forbade slave owneiship tree SLAVERY. SLAVERY. ABOLITION OFi. Over the 
preceding decades rente Friends had become more actively involved in reform issues; to 
ignore the largest refomt issue of the century was difficult. Son*- Quakeis did join the 
Union army: others, however, along with Mennonites and Brethren, used the substitution 
provisions to avoid military service. Most of live peace churches merely felt relieved to 
have the option of substitution and did not worry about the issue of morality in buying 
one's way out of service. 

Shortly tlwereafter a new millennialist church arose in live United States under 
CHARLES TAZE RUSSELL (see MILLENIALIST AND MILLENN1ALISM). This 
new church. The Watchtower Bible and Traci Society or JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES, 
was neither pacifist nor nonresistant. for they fully planned and expected to fight at 
Armageddon, which they anticipated imminently. However, because of their belief in the 
innately corrupt nature of this world, they refused to cooperate with any government no 
matter how important or righteous the cause; they prefeired to hasten the return of Jesus 
Christ by allowing events to take their course. Determining their position in a peace 
tradition became problematic for themselves and for outsiders, especially at the start of 
WORLD WAR I. 

Not until live reinstitution of a draft in World War I did the peace churches have to 
confront the difficulty of adheiing to nonresistance in conflict with a sirong national 
government. The intervening peiiod had been so peaceful that many of the church 
districts found that the new generation needed instmetion as to why live churches chose 
nonresistance. Indeed, fluey also found that they needed to explain to the government and 
their neighbors the sincerity and reality of their beliefs. As patriotism hit a fever pitch in 
the United States, those not supporting the war effort found themselves called slackers, 
and at times painted yellow, or taired and feathered. Those not purchasing war bonds 
were ostracized at best, assaulted at worst. Nonresistance men. drafted into the aimy and 
promised alternative service, found an uncertain world with no rules or regulations for 
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either ihc army, the government, or the nonresistant draftee. Treatment at camps varied, 
ranging from gentle persuasion to outright, unapologetic abuse. Accounts differ as to how 
many eventually took up arms, but the number was high. Olliers made some 
accommodation. Still others, absolutists, refused all paiticipation. and many of these, 
especially Jehovah’s Witnesses, ended up incarcerated at Fort Leavenworth . 

Two decades later storm clouds rumbled over Europe: tlie historic peace churches took 
note and decided to actively seek change in federal policy. In 1940. in an unprecedented 
move, representatives of tlie historic peace churches and their offshoots met with 
President Franklin Roosevelt and then with representatives from the Selective Service 
Board in Washington. D.C.. to present a plan for an alternative service. With the full 
support of the churches, the government, and the military. Civilian Public Service 
became a reality. By the end of the war these conscientious objectors were doing 
important work, often taking the place of drafted orderlies and nurses in mental hospitals, 
volunteering as guinea pigs for medical testing, and jumping forest tires. Many of the 
men began to question their roles, their lack of pay. and their hidden presence in the 
system, although groups like the Old Order Amish and tlie Hutterites liked the system. 
Jehovah's Witnesses, for tlie most part, simply refused even to participate in Civilian 
Public Service and went to prison. 


Just War Adherents 

The pre-Reformation originators of tlie just war theory—St. Ambrose and St. Augustine 
of Hippo—based their understanding of moral theology on the circumstances of their 
world. In simplest terms these theologians felt that a just war was one fought for a just 
cause, justly conducted by a Christian ruler, and aimed for a just peace. During the 
Reformation. Martin Luther, wrestling with similar circumstances, came to a similar 
conclusion. John Calvin tixik the theory a step further when he closely identified the 
church with a godly state. Within the next decades most Protestants adhered to the 
concept of just wars, leaving nonresistance to the radical wings. 

As tlie nations of Europe shifted from wars of religion to wars of national conquest, 
few Protestants worried about tlie morality of war. only the immediate effects. With the 
start of tlie ENLIGHTENMENT in the eighteenth century, however, others began to 
question the w isdom of using war to solve disputes. In his advocacy of tlie supremacy of 
human reason. Voltaire noted with interest the Quakers in England as rational, peaceful 
individuals. Like many Enlightenment philosophers. Voltaire was a deist, and not 
Christian, and certainly not Protestant, although these arguments for reliance on reason 
and science to produce an improving world and belief in progressively improving 
civilization for human kind engendered calls for civil reform. These reform movements 
inevitably iwiged with Protestant churches in Europe and America. Reform issues 
actively supported by Protestant churches in this period included abolition, woman 
suffrage, social welfare, child labor, and pacifism. Utopian societies sprouted within 
secular and religious communities. 

Emphasis on the perfectability of humankind, or at least improvement, created a 
fundamental change in the nature of Protestant denominations, moving away from 
salvation by FAITH to an emphasis on social responsibility: this shift culminated in the 
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SOCIAL GosPEL of the late nineteenth century. Protestant churches, however, did not 
limit themselves to their own nations, but moved outward across the world in missionary 
movements to save souls and improve social and cultural standards, according to their 
own views (see MISSIONS. MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS). 

Reality made perfcctability ephemeral. In the United States, secular and religious 
pacifists faced a moral dilemma in live Civil War because most who chose pacifism were 
also abolitionists. A similar dilemma in World War 1 frustrated not only pacifists in the 
United States, but also those in Europe. The British struggled with the intransigence of 
local pacifists; GERMANY resorted to putting them in mental hospitals. Caught up in 
war fever on both sides of the Atlantic, ministers blessed the war effort from their pulpits. 
After the war. in a general revulsion against live horrific events of a war to end all wars, a 
revival of the repugnance against all things military diverged in areas of Europe as well 
as live United States. WOODROW WILSON’S vision of a League of Nations may have 
been a well-worn joke among diplomats in Paris, but the concept caught the imagination 
of intellectuals and ecclesiastics. Diplomats amended their views and signed a series of 
arms-reduction treaties in live 1920s. capped by an effort to outlaw war at the end of the 
decade. Protestant churches backed this new antiwar sensitivity, but the backing tended to 
be superficial only, espoused by elites with advanced university degrees and college 
students with a rosy view of tlveir own generation. The Fellowship of Reconciliation, the 
Federal Council of Churches, and live Peace Pledge Union found a constituency in the 
1920s and 1930s among ecumenical Protestant churches at the time on both sides of the 
Atlantic. How much all of this fed into a growing isolationism in live United States is 
unclear, but isolationism appears to have been more prevalent at all levels of society than 
a nascent pacifism. 

Events in Germany undermined this widely held Protestant belief in the progressively 
improving lot of humankind. Mainland European Protestant pacifists faced the issue 
faster than those in the United Kingdom, the dominion, or in the United States, hut live 
realization came hard to many. REIN HOLD NIEBUHR, originally a mainline Protestant 
pacifist, found the realism of Nazi Germany difficult to reconcile with a pacifism based 
on the assumption of the goodness of humankind. His shift toward a reinterpretation of 
the Augustinian position of the just war illustrates live intellectual evolution of many at 
the time. 

Although there was initial reaction on both sides of live Atlantic to the war. and some 
participation in alternative military service by Protestant members of nonhistoric peace 
churches during the war. live relative numbers were surprisingly small, given the 
expressed support of a Christian or secular peace stance in the preceding decades. The 
war enjoyed wide support, but the events in Hiroshima shifted the dynamics once again. 
Although the start of tlve Cold War went largely unquestioned in the United States, the 
fervent Cold War mentality and actions created a backlash, unleashing tlve quiescent 
undercurrents of pacifism, although the foundations of this new pacifism had shifted. No 
longer did it depend on the assumption of the perfectibility of humankind, but rather on 
the objection to certain ware, types of ware, and types of weaponry . The definition of a 
just war no longer centered on the leadership of church or state, but cm the consciences of 
individuals. 

In addition, this new pacifism among Protestants emerged not only along the 
traditional north Atlantic nexus, but in AFRICA and in the south Pacific. As colonies 
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broke with their mother countries. Protestant churches established by colonial 
missionaries created their own identities. The definition of "just" reflected their unique 
circumstances. For instance. South African Protestant, non-Afrikaner churches, black and 
white, questioned a draft to support a government founded on the dishonorable structure 
of apartheid (see SOUTH AFRICA). 

Throughout the world, the 1960s produced cultural and social changes within many 
societies. For the United States, the Vietnam War and civil rights efforts in the South 
engendered a cultural revolution reflected in a notable segment of society that was 
antiwar and pro-social justice. A typical slogan was “If you want peace, work for 
justice." This amalgam of social reform spilled into unexpected areas of tlie country. The 
historic peace churches that had always maintained the need for a separation from society 
began to debate among themselves involvement in wider social issues, if not outright 
participation in government. Mennonites and Brethren found antinuclear weaponry, 
antiwar, antidraft, and civil rights activism based on civil disobedience easy to support 
Moreover, young church members found the alternative to military service disturbingly 
easy because it did not involve suffering or personal witness. Growing momentum within 
these churches toward a proactive stance threatened to split the conservative from 
progressive brandies, although points of doctrine were also at issue—separation from the 
fundamentalist movements of the earlier part of tlie century. Yet the movement of tlie 
historic peace churches from nonresistance toward tlie newer forms of pacifism exhibited 
in mainline Protestant churches worldwide is noteworthy. Reevaluation of church/state 
relations remains problematic and is certainly premature. Passive acceptance of the state 
with linn traditions of noninvolvement appears to have mutated into a proactive self-view 
of witness in an evil world. The primary exception to this shift, however, remains the 
Jehovah's Witness groups worldwide, who maintain their old separation from other 
denominations and the state. They will twit fight on behalf of any earthly, corrupt 
government, but wait expectantly for the imminent return of Christ, where they plan to 
fight at Armageddon. Not surprisingly, small numbers of tlie Jehovah's Witness were 
found in prisons as conscientious objectors in most of tlie old Soviet Union satellites at 
the collapse of communism. 
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DOROTHY O. PRATT 


CONSERVATIVE BAPTIST 
ASSOCIATION 


The association of about 1.200 congregations and 225,000 members was founded in 
Atlantic City. New Jersey, in 1947. mainly as a result of the fundamentalist-modernist 
controversy in the old Northern Baptist Convention <NBC. now tire AMERICAN 
BAPTIST CHURCHES/USA). 

In 1920. conservatives in the NBC founded the Fundamentalist Fellowship to stop the 
spread of theological liberalism throughout lire denomination and to resist the grow th of 
the NBC's centralized denominational bureaucracy (see FUNDAMENTALISM. 
LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). The fundamentalists focused their 
attention on the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society (ABFMS). whose "inclusive 
policy" of appointing both conservatives and liberals as missionaries they found 
especially worrisome. Conservatives objected to the society’s using their contributions to 
support unorthodox missionaries and accused the ABFMS of being unresponsive to their 
complaints. To overturn this policy, the fundamentalists proposed that live NBC adopt a 
binding statement of faith that would necessarily drive liberals from the 
DENOMINATION. But they soon divided over the best way to achieve their goals. In 
1923. militant fundamentalists withdrew from the Fundamentalist Fellowship to form the 
BAPTIST BIBLE UNION; but even its more aggressive approach failed to achieve 
success. In 1933. most of the militants withdrew from the NBC to establish a 
denomination of their own. the GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF REGULAR BAPTISTS. 

The moderate fundamentalists remained in the NBC but were no more successful than 
the militants at influencing denominational direction. In the early 1940s. conservatives 
again mounted a campaign against the theological inclusiveness of live ABFMS. which 
continued to resist the conservatives' demands for tighter tlreological controls over 
missionary appointments. After decades of trying, the conservatives finally despaired of 
ever reforming the ABFMS and took steps to found the Conservative Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society (CBFMS) in 1943. Denominational leaders, fearing adverse financial 
consequences, resisted the conservatives’ attempt to get live CBFMS recognized as one of 
the approved agencies of the NBC. In retaliation, conservatives withheld funds from the 
NBC. which in response changed denominational bylaws in 1946 to give voting tights in 
the annual convention only to contributing churches to tire NBC. Thus outmaneuvered 
and excluded from denominational influence, about 200 congregations withdrew from the 
NBC and founded tire Conservative Baptist Association of America iCBA) in 1947. 

Over tire next few years, hundreds of additional congregations joined the new CB A. In 
Ariz.ona and Minnesota. Conservative Baptists gained control of the NBC-affiliated slate 
Baptist conventions. Over the next few years. Conservative Baptists founded a number of 
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olhei institutions. In 1950. they established the Conservative Baptist Home Missions 
Society and tire Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary in Denver. Colorado. Tire 
seminary was founded after both the Northern Baptist Theological Seminary in Chicago 
and the Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, the NBC's most 
conservative SEMINARIES, refused to break ties with live Convention and join the new 
Conservative Baptist movement. A couple of years later. Conservative Baptists also 
recognized Western Baptist Theological Seminary, which was founded as an NBC 
seminary in 1927 in Portland. Oregon. In addition, over the years Conservative Baptists 
founded or approved a number of other educational institutions: Southwestern Bible 
College in Phoenix. International College in Hawaii. Northeastern Bible College in New 
Jersey, and the Seminary of live East in Pennsylvania. 

Despite this proliferation of institutions. Conservative Baptists insisted on remaining 
organizationally decentralized. From the NBC’s formation in 1908. many Baptists had 
opposed denominational centralization because it undercut the autonomy of the local 
churches and their freedom to pick and choose which Baptist agency or society that they 
wanted to support. Thus Conservative Baptists took care to keep their various societies 
and schools structurally and financially independent of one another. Each entity had its 
own board of directors, statement of faith, and fundraising strategies. Local congregations 
contributed to them as they saw fit. In this way. Conservative Baptists preferred 
independence over efficiency. 

During the 1950s and 1960s. Conservative Baptists struggled over THEOLOGY and 
the issue of affiliations with groups outside their movement. Many Conservative Baptists 
were troubled that the doctrine of preinillennialism was not affirmed in all of the 
statements of faith adopted by Conservative Baptist organizations. The Conservative 
Baptist Home Mission Society included preinillennialism in its founding statement of 
faith, but the Foreign Missionary Society did not. The Conservative Baptist Tlreological 
Seminary’s doctrinal statement contained premillennialism. but some Conservative 
Baptists complained that tire statement was not explicitly dlsprmaiioiuil premillenialism. 
a distinction that many Conservative Baptists thought should be required (see 
DISPENSATIONALISM). In addition to this theological dispute. Conservative Baptists 
argued over the propriety of Conservative Baptist churches affiliating with non- 
Conservative Baptist organizations. Some congregations in the movement maintained an 
official, but low-key relationship with the NBC. while others joined tire new 
multidenominational NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS. Many 
Conservative Baptists insisted on a more separatists line that prohibited any association 
with those with whom there was not complete theological and denominational agreement. 
By the mid-1960s, several hundred separatism' Conservative Baptist congregations, 
mainly in tire Midwest and Rocky Mountain region, withdrew to form tire Fundamentalist 
Baptist Fellowship and other groups. 

By 2000. the Conservative Baptist movement had undergone considerable change, 
though its overall number of churches and members had remained more or less static for 
decades. The CBFMS and the CBHMS changed their names to CBIntemational and 
Mission to the Americas, respectively. In 1999 Conservative Baptist headquarters, which 
contained offices for tire CBA and the two mission agencies, moved from Wheaton. 
Illinois, to Littleton. Colorado. Tire CBA is now organized into nine regions, whose 
leaders (directors) make up tire CBA board. Despite early fears over centralized 
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denominational structures. the CBA is now working to establish a sense of 
'denominational" loyalty and identity, and has developed the beginnings of mutual 
financial relationships by which the Conservative Baptist regions donate a percentage of 
their collections to the CBA and the CBA donates back a percentage of its collections to 
the regions. As with many other church organizations in the twenty-first century, the 
growing edge of the Conservative Baptist movement comes from new ethnic- 
congregations as a result of recent immigration patterns in the United States. 

See also Bible Colleges and Institutions 
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CONSISTORY 


In Catholic usage, the word "consistory” refers to an assembly of cardinals presided over 
by the Pope called to ratify decisions of particular importance for the entire CHURCH, 
such as the selection of new cardinals. In Protestant usage, it came to nwan a court called 
to make important decisions within a particular area controlled by a Protestant 
government. These decisions often dealt with problems of marriage, and in that respect 
Protestant consistories can be regarded as suc-cessors not to the Consistory in Rome but 
rather to the courts of Catholic bishops, which also spent much of their time handling 
problems of MARRIAGE, especially cases alleging breach of promise. The earliest 
consistories established in Saxony by MARTIN l.UTHER and his associates h*J this as a 
primary function. In many Lutheran states, however, the Consistory developed into an 
administrative body appointed by the sovereign to supervise the church within his state. It 
inherited many of the powers exercised by bishops in areas that were Catholic. 

A different model of the consistory developed in areas that adopted the Calvinist 
version of Protestantism. JOHN CALVIN emphasized the importance of discipline, on 
the responsibility of a Protestant church not only to establish correct belief, but also to 
require correct behavior (see CHURCH DISCIPLINE). To this end. when he was invited 
to take over supervision of the Reformed Church in Geneva, lie insisted on the creation 
there of a new disciplinary institution called the Consistory, and actually drafted himself 
the ECCLESIASTICAL ORDINANCES that created it. The Consistory of Geneva was 
technically a committee of the local eity government, made up of all the pastors on tlie 
city's payroll plus a dozen lay commissioners or "elders" selected for one-year terms in 
the elections in which that government was reconstituted every year. It summoned before 
it a high percentage (about one-fifteenth) of tlie entire adult population of the republic 
every year for questioning. 
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People were questioned not only on marriage and related morals problems, but also on 
survivals of Catholie practices, on displays of disrespect for government and church 
officials, and cm quaircls within families or among business associates. In the area of 
marriage cases, the Consistory exercised the right to recommend DIVORCE with 
permission to remarry, a right not allowed in Catholic couits. The Consistory resolved 
many of these problems by itself, acting as a kind of compulsory counseling service. But 
it could refer behavior involving suspected violations of law to the city government for 
fuither examination and punishment. And it also claimed the right to levy sentences of 
excommunication, witltout any right of appeal to the councils governing the city, for 
people judged to be guilty of serious offenses who secured unwilling to change. This 
claim was hotly challenged, but after an extended controversy, the Consistory won the 
uncontested right to use excommunication, and repeatedly did. asking for further 
penalties, including banishment, for people who did not display repentance sufficient to 
w in back from the Consistory the tight to receive Communion. 

In every area into which CALVINISM spread, consistorial discipline went with it. and 
bodies modeled on the Geneva Consistory were created. In FRANCE they were called 
"consistories.” In SCOTLAND they were called "kirk sessions." In the German 
community of Horden. the mother church for Dutch Calvinism, it was called the 
"presbyterium.” Local circumstances, to be sure, led to considerable changes in the 
operations of these bodies. In France, where Protestants were at best tolerated but 
distrusted minorities, a consistory was created entirely w ithin tire Reformed community, 
often included deacons as well as pastors and elders within its membership, and usually 
spent more time in resolving quarrels than in administering discipline. In the 
NETHERLANDS, where Calvinist Protestants were a privileged minority, consistories 
were again voluntary associations depending on the consent of members without assured 
support from local governments to enforce decisions, and thus were hesitant to use 
excommunication. Only in Scotland, where the entire country adopted Calvinist 
Protestantism, did institutions fully resembling the Geneva Consistory take root. In 
almost every state in which Calvinism became important, however, discipline came to be 
highly valued, and some sort of institution was created to help maintain it. 
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CONSULTATION ON CHURCH UNION 


The Consultation on Church Union (and also. for a lime within that context, the Church 
of Christ Unitingi was known in the UNITED STATES by the acronym COCU. The 
project stemmed from a sermon preached in I960 in Grace Cathedral. San Francisco, by 
EUGENE CARSON BLAKE, then stated clerk of the Presbvterian Church and later 
general secretary of the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. The goal was "a church 
truly catholic, truly evangelical, and truly reformed." Participating denominations have 
included the AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, the AFRICAN 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH, the Christian Church (DISCIPLES OF 
CHRIST), the Christian Methodist Episcopal Church, the EPISCOPAL CHURCH, the 
International Council of Community Churches, tire PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (USA), 
the UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST, and the UNITED METHODIST CHURCH. 

COCU's first "plan of union." published in 1970. envisaged full institutional merger, 
but failed to win approval from the sponsoring bodies. Continuing discussions developed 
and refined a "theological consensus" (I984| that by 1989 had been accepted by the 
churches as an "expression in the matters w ith which it deals, of tire apostolic faith, order, 
worship, and witness of the church." Meanwhile, the fomi of unity envisaged had shifted 
to a "covenant communion" that still claimed "organic" character while stopping short of 
the "organizational." 

Difficulties remained, however, over questions of ministerial order, especially at the 
level of "oversight" or "episcopd.” Presbyterians retained a historic suspicion of bishops, 
whereas Episcopalians were concerned to preserve a historic succession of them (see 
BISHOP AND EPISCOPACY). 

COCU stagnated for much of tl>e 1990s. but at the turn of the century seemed to perk 
up again. At its plenary meeting in 1999 (the first for ten years I. a recommendation was 
issued that called on the denominations to declare by 2002 a mutual recognition as 
churches that would cover the apostolic faith (as "expressed in the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds"). BAPTISM (mutually recognized since 1978). ordained ministries (as "given by 
God as instruments of God’s grace”). "celebration of the Eucharist together with 
intentional regularity." shared engagement in mission, and development of "structures of 
accountability, consultation, and decision making." Tl>e churches would work at finding 
by 2007 the means for a full reconciliation of ordained ministries such as would allow 
complete interchangeability of service between the denominations (see CLERGY). 
Integral to the entire process would be a pledge to "erase racism." paniculaily to "combat 
systematic white skin color privilege." More broadly, there would be a commitment to 
"oppose all marginalization and exclusion in church and society based on raee. age. 
gender, forms of disability, sexual orientation, and class." The new relationship among 
the denominations would operate under the title of Churches Uniting in Christ. 
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GEOFFREY WAINWRIGHT 


CONVENTICLES 


The icim “conventicles" refers lo groups of Christians meeting privately to pray together 
and study the BIBLE. Conventicles are characterized by two basic criteria. First, they are 
attended by people with common religious practices, w hose piety and tire resulting praxis 
pieiails is significantly different from the way of religion usually practiced. Second, 
conventicles distance themselves in a critical, usually separatist manner from the official 
CHURCH recognized by the authorities. 

Although the term did not yet exist in the sixteenth century, conventicles are initially 
linked in Protestantism with the radical wings of the REFORMATION. From the early 
BAPTISTS (CONRAD GRF.BEL in Zurich, from 1523). through the foundations of 
Christian core communities (JAKOB HUTTER in Miihren. from IS33| to the 
ecclesiologieally new approaches of MENNO SIMONS, conventicles form the nuclei of 
new religious entities. In terms of theological history, the conventicles of English 
PURITANISM had a particularly significant impact. Although the early separatism of the 
Elizabethan period had become insignificant by the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the need for a closer, voluntary community of like-minded believers continued to exist. 
Starting in 1616. Henry Jacob developed the model of a semiseparatist church in 
England, taking his example from the I Corinthians 14. which met with great popularity. 
The members of this church nude a COVENANT with God and with each other 
characterized by particular religious convictions and a pointedly dedicated praxis pic tans. 

English refugees in the NETHERLANDS introduced the body of Puritanic thought to 
the Reformed ORTHODOXY. With his reform movement Nadere Re for made. the 
Dutchman Gisbert Voetius took up the Puritans demand for pious gatherings, which were 
termed "conventicles” in the Netherlands, for mutual strengthening and edification in 
FAITH. However. Voetius’s reform movement continually stressed that these gatherings 
should always remain within the framework of the recognized state church. But Jean de 
Labadie. from Middelburg. the Nether lairds, opposed this demand, and in 1669 made an 
exodus from ' Babel.'’ the state church, with his conventicle. This tension between tire 
conventicles and the official church shaped the development of PIETISM and the 
revivalist movement in Europe (see REVIVALS). Whereas the recognized authorities of 
Pietism (PHILIPP JAKOB SPENER. AUGUST HERMANN FRANKE. and JOHANN 
ALBRECHT BENGELi pleaded for the continued existence of the conventicles, by then 
mostly called Collegia pietmii. radical Pietists set up their conventicles as new 
communities of true believers. Of those who detached themselves from the recognized 
church, only NIKOLAUS LUDWIG VON ZINSENDORF’S Hernthuier Briidcrge-meme 
(MORAVIAN CHURCH) gained recognition from the authorities in some territories. 
The exodus from the European Babel became a leitmotif of a large number of pietistic 
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conventicles. In this context, and on the basis. ot* the personal contacts of WILLIAM 
PENN to European conventicles. Pennsylvania bccanxr a preferred exile land and mission 
area. 
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ANDREAS MOHLING 


CONVERSION 


The word conversion appears infrequently in ihc BI-BI.E. yet n is integrally related to 
such biblical concepts as repentance, regeneration. JUSTIFICATION, and being born 
anew. Conversion refers to the human turning to God that is the result of and response to 
divine GRACE. It is a radical turning in that it changes the very root and core of a 
person’s life, marking a wholesale reversal of beliefs, values, and behav ior, as well as a 
realignment of allegiances. In the Bible, convention is a turning from SIN to the 
obedience God desires, from idolatry to tire one true God. from darkness to light, from 
evil to the goodness of God. It means dying to self and rising again in Christ. Throughout 
chureh history, the nature and substance of this turning have often been debated, sparked 
by the question of where FAITH begins. Does faith originate within human beings as 
they experience a capacity for good works and liven turn to God for help in attaining 
them ? Or does it originate solely within live freedom and grace of the sovereign God to 
love the human family despite lire fact that "all have sinned and fall short of the glory of 
God" (Romans 3:23)? Similarly, is conversion a onetime, unrepeatable, life-changing 
event that grows out of a soul-shaking crisis? Or is it a gradual, lifelong process that 
involves many turnings in the course of one's life? To address these questions, we turn 
first to the Bible and then to some of the major voices in the history of the church: Saint 
Augustine in the fourth century. JOHN CALVIN and MARTIN LUTHER in the 
sixteenth, and KARL BARTH in the twentieth. 


Conversion in the Bible 


The Hebrew word shub. meaning "to turn back" or "to return." is used in the Old 
Testament to denote the change of direction by which human beings turn away from sin 
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and radically reorient ihcir lives in (he service of God. In (he New Testament ephtro/the. 
meianuia. and ihcir cognates denote repentance and conversion, both of which involve 
the total "turning around" of human life. These words signify both a physical turning and 
a radical reorientation of one s inner self, emphasizing the totality of a person's life. The 
English word "conversion" conies from live Latin canversio. meaning "to turn around.'' 
Being convened is rather like making a U-turn. 

In the Old Testament the turning involved in conversion is sometimes applied to God. 
who turns divine anger toward the Israelites in some instances and away from them in 
others <cf. Numbers 25:4: Joshua 7:26. 24:20). The predominant use of this idea, 
however, is its application to the nation of Israel. The prophets never tiled of calling the 
Isiaelites to turn around—to repent and begin anew—in their relationship with God and 
neighbor. They were to turn away from Ihcir self-destructive fascination with foreign 
gods to the WORSHIP and service of live sovereign Lord who had freed them from the 
bonds of slavery and given them the promised land. The prophet Joel trumpets an 
oftrepeated prophetic theme: "Yet even now. says the Lord, return to me with all your 
heart, with fasting, with weeping, and with mourning: rend your heads and not your 
clothing. Return to the Lord, your God. for he is gracious and tiKtciful. slow to anger, 
and abounding in steadfast love, and relents from punishing" (Joel 2:12-13). Thus, 
turning to God is an act of human volition firmly rooted in the nature of God to be 
gracious and loving and merciful. So thoroughly committed was God to live Israelites' 
return that God promised through Ezekiel. “A new heart I will give you. and a new spirit 
I will put w ithin you: and 1 will remove from your body the heart of stone and give you a 
heart of flesh. I will put my spirit within you. and make you follow my statutes and be 
careful to observe my ordinances” I Ezekiel 36:26-27). The picture that emerges is (1) 
conversion is the work of God. <2) it involves a total inner change born of tl>e Spirit of 
God: and (3i not only the inner life is changed, but also one's behavior as God’s statutes 
and ordinances are carefully followed <cf. Jeremiah 32:39-40). 

Turning to the New Testament. Paul's Damascus road experience (Acts 9:1-27; cf. 
Acts 22:1-21. 26:9-23: Galatians 1:11-17: Philippians 3:2-11) is often regarded as the 
prime example of conversion in the Bible. Yet it has been effectively argued by Krister 
Stendahl that Paul was called rather than converted, and that Paul certainly did not 
undergo a change of religion commonly associated with the word "conversion." Indeed. 
Paul continued to serve the same God. but with a new mission—that of proclaiming the 
gospel to the Gentiles. The moment of divine call on the Damascus road, therefore, stood 
in clear continuity with his religious past, a religious past that was itself prologue to live 
Damascus road experience. To be sure, what happened en route to Damascus was a 
radical turning point in Paul’s relationship with God. a relationship now centered in the 
person and work of Jesus Christ. 

Jesus himself introduces tire theme of conversion in the New Testament by 
announcing that the KINGDOM OF GOD has come near and. on this basis, all are called 
to turn to God. Jesus is likewise clear that turning to God involves tire confession of sin 
and tire conviction that God has acted decisively for the SALVATION of the world (cf. 
Mark 1:14-15: Matthew 3:2. 6. 8). Indeed, for Jesus such turning to God is the very fruit 
of God’s benevolence. 

The New Testament is replete with images of this fruit of God’s dawning kingdom. At 
tiriKS it is the direct result of healing (cf. Acts 9:35). and at other times is descriptive of a 
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pens on’s radical reorientation lo ihc attachments of ihis world (cf. Acts 14:15> signified in 
the death of the old self and rebirth in Jesus Christ <cf. Ephesians 4:22-24: Romans 6:6- 
8: Colossians 3:9-10). Conversion is also seen as turning "from darkness to light and 
from the power of Satan to God” (Acts 26:18. cf. Acts 26:20. II Timothy 2:25). and 
sometimes as God’s universal purpose for all creation <cf. Acts 15:19—even the Gentiles 
are turning to God—Acts 17:30.26:19-20: Matthew 28:19-20: Luke 24:47. II Peter 3:9). 
Throughout the New Testament. God’s mercy in Jesus Christ is the decisive element in 
conversion. In fact, the w ide and generous mercy of God is the only reason that human 
beings have the ability to make a U-turn with their lives (cf. Matthew 20:15: Romans 2:4: 
Luke 5:31-32). a U-turn that leads to nothing less than joy within God's own being (Luke 
15:7. 10). 

Yet the stab of conscience is also a crucial pan of turning to God—remorse for sin. 
and the deep desire to pick up the picecs of one's life and begin again, confident that one 
is not forever held captive to past sins. Reminiscent of Joel 2. Jesus describes lepcntance 
in foreboding terms as personal sorrow for sin (cf. Matthew 11:20-21) and sounds a 
solemn warning of the inevitable judgment of God (cf. Matthew 3:10: Luke 13:3-5). 

One of the most remarkable references, however, is Paul's claim that "when one turns 
to the Lord. like veil is removed” <11 Corinthians 3:16). suggesting that human turning and 
the very self-revelation of God are (sound up together. In fact. Paul goes so far as to say 
that only through the revelation of Jesus Christ was he able on that Damascus road to turn 
to God (cf. Galatians 12b). 

The prophetic voice calling human beings to turn from idolatry is also present in the 
New Testament. Conversion is not just intellectual assent, but also loving and serving the 
one true God to tike exclusion of all others. Nothing less than the total transformation of 
human life is what conversion means, and for a new creature in Christ there will be a new 
outlook on God and neighbor, and new ethical standards to uphold (cf. I Thessalonians 
1:9: Hebrews 6:1). 


Saint Augustine 

The Protestant Reformers were greatly influenced by live writings of Augustine of Hippo 
(354—130 A.D.i. Like Paul. Augustine experienced a dramatic turning point, yet it was 
neither sudden nor abrupt. In fact. Augustine had long struggled with tike realities of faith 
over against a wantonly sensual life. One day. in the midst of this struggle. I>c overheard 
a child's voice across a garden wall saying, to//*, /ege: wile /eg*, meaning late up and 
lead: late up ami read', and he opened the Bible to Romans 13:13-14 and heaid the 
Woid of God address the demons within. Augustine understood this as a moment of 
divine grace flooding into his life. There was no merit on his pan to pave live way. only 
grace; no accomplishment to his credit, only grace: no innate capacity for goodness, only 
grace. His turning to God was not the object of his will or desire. Instead, it came quite 
from outside himself and was supremely the gift of God's love in Jesus Christ. 

Augustine insisted that oiiginal sin renders live human will incapable of turning to 
God. so convention is totally a work of divine grace. In Adam and Eve all have sinned 
and are prisoners of rebellion, totally helpless to free themselves. The human will is not 
free of its own volition to choose God. so God breaks down the dividing wall of hostility 
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by divine grace. To be sure, the human will is not obliterated but is completely dependent 
on the grace of God (cf. I Corinthians 15:10). For Augustine, however, the hinge of the 
whole affair is ELECTION. The debt of sin is forgiven by grace, but the giving of grace 
is determined by election. Furthermore, only by grace do human beings persevere in their 
turning to God. 

One of the more significant debates in the history of the church took place between 
Augustine and Pelagius over these very issues. Pelagius believed that humans have the 
innate ability to choose what is good and then to act on their good choice. The human 
creature knows what God desires because of the commandments God has given. But 
more than that. God has also bestowed on human beings the freedom to choose whether 
to obey or disobey them. In other words, inherent w ithin human beings is live free will to 
do good, the free will to turn to God on their own. Augustine believed that Pelagius's 
teaching was HERESY and accused him of elevating sinners to the position of coauthor 
of their ow n salvation. Although Augustine won the argument, some form of Pelagianism 
always has been alive and well within the CHURCH. 


From Martin Luther to John Calvin to Later Evangelicalism 

At the time of the Protestant REFORMATION, conversion often refetred to the 
vocational calling to monastic life as distinct from the secular world. Martin Luther 
(1483-1546). believing that this erroneously established two classes of Christians, 
refused to accept any distinction between "secular” and "religious" Christians. He 
insisted that the total self-commitment expected of monks and nuns should also be 
expected of cveiy believer. Conversion, therefore, denoted for Luther the lifelong 
pilgrimage to complete self-commitment to God. He spoke of conversion as an 
unrepeatable entrance into the Christian life through BAPTISM, but also as a repeatable 
event occasioned by penitence and the confession of sin. Being a lifelong pilgrimage 
conversion functioned for Luther as a continual participation in live divine grace given in 
Jesus Christ, so that each time a sinner confesses and is forgiven, he is said to he 
converted anew. 

John Calvin (1509-1564) also believed conversion to be a lifelong process of 
regeneration begun in baptism, although like Augustine. Calvin emphatically insisted that 
everything depends on the grace of God given to the elect. Divine grace is indeed the 
origin of all human goodness—the unceasing theme of gratitude and joy that holds the 
Christian life together. Futthermore. the only hope of persevering in grace is that God 
personally bends, forms, and directs the human heart to righteousness, although the wort: 
of grace is begun only in the elect. If a right will, an inclination toward goodness, exists 
in a person, it is because of that person’s election by God before the foundation of the 
world. Those who turn to God and are convened were chosen to do so by divine will. 
Notably. Calvin also uses live word conversion to describe repentance, suggesting that 
turning to God requires not just inner remorse but also putting off the old nature to 
become new creatures in Jesus Christ. Like Luther, the turning of conversion requires the 
total transformation of human life both in outward works and in the soul itself. 

Although Luther and Calvin were of one mind concerning the lifelong process of 
regeneration begun in baptism, later evangelical movements soon began to speak of 
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conversion as a single watershed event after years of discretion are reached. PHILIPP 
JAKOB SPENER (1635-1705). often considered the father of PIETISM, believed—true 
to his Lutheran heritage—that regeneration occurs at baptism in infancy. Yet he also 
insisted that Christians must undergo a second regeneration, and the pietists came to 
speak of this second regeneration as conversion. On this basis, a double standard was 
established whereby true Christians were distinguished from oidinary church members. 
Spener further believed that people may often lapse from the state of grace, requiring 
additional conversions, a position much in contrast with Calvin's understanding of the 
perseverance of the saints. 

The Wesleyan Movement (sec WESLEYANISM) in England, largely influenced by 
German Pietists, was responsible for yet another significant depaiture from Luther and 
Calvin by dissociating regeneration from baptism. JOHN WESLEY (1703-1791 1 
practiced the baptism of infants, yet insisted that infants could not be regenerated because 
regeneration must be a conscious, subjective experience. Over lime the evangelical 
movements (see EVANGEJ.ICAL1SM) emphasized more and more the subjective 
consciousness until, for many, this became the central goal of religion. These movements 
understood that people cannot be said to Ire converted to the Christian faith until they 
have passed through such a subjective experience. The Calvinists believed that the certain 
knowledge of one's election and regeneration, although highly desirable, does not 
necessarily follow. However, tire Wesleyans came to believe that one’s subjective 
awareness of regeneration is essential to regeneration itself. If a person has not 
experienced and felt it. then it has not happened. Tlrese evangelical movements thus 
paved the way for FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER (1768-1834) to define 
THEOLOGY as a systematizing of the religious selfconsciousness, which opened wide 
the door to a theological emphasis on having a conversion experience. 


Karl Barth 

The NEO-ORTHODOXY of Kail Baiih <1886-I968j was a strong reaction against 
Schleiemiacher and the emphasis on religious experience, and thereby returned to many 
of the central themes of Protestant theology espoused by Luther and Calvin. For example. 
Barth speaks of the total transformation of a person’s life and will that is involved in 
turning to God. and he emphatically states that the revelation of God’s love in Jesus 
Christ is the center of conversion, not what human beings feel through subjective 
experience. Barth insists that the real subject of Paul’s turning is not Paul, but the living 
Christ who encounters Paul on the Damascus road. God reveals not a truth or a 
philosophical concept that gives meaning to life, but Jesus Christ. Divine revelation 
therefore is the only thing that makes it possible for a human being to turn to God and be 
reconciled (Galatians 1:12). The otix of the matter is this: Jesus personally met Paul on 
the road to Damascus: Jesus made him both a witness to and a servant of the living God. 
Did Paul make a decision? Of course he did. However. Barth says that Paul’s was "a 
decision which can only follow that already made concerning him by Jesus. He knows 
only as one who is known by Him. This is why his knowledge has live power...radically 
to transform his life" iBarth 1961:198). 
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Open-ended Discussion 

The church will always struggle with discordant views of what turning to God means. 
There remains a distinct tension between the Reformed view that places God at the center 
of conversion as an objective, redeeming presence, and the evangelical emphasis on a 
subjective conversion experience particularly after years of discretion are reached. Yet 
the voices that remain in the mainstream of the Protestant tradition aie those that sustain 
the melodies of divine grace in ceaseless doxology for the love of God poured out on the 
cross. 
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COOK, THOMAS 


(1859-19121 

Methodist evangelist. Cook was bom August 20. 1859 in Middles borough. 
ENGLAND. Converted at 16 during a mission at the South Bank WM Chapel, he became 
a member of its mission band, leading cottage and open-air meetings. He conducted his 
first mission in Cumbria in 1879. Shortly after he received the blessing of entire 
SANCTIFICATION and offered himself for lire Methodist ministry. This offer was 
declined but his talents were recognized by tire secretary of tire Home Mission 
Committee who appointed him to the post of lay evangelist in the Halifax and Bradford 
District. There his efforts were rewarded with tremendous successes. In 1882 he became 
a Methodist minister and was immediately appointed Comrexional Evangelist, as 
Methodists responded to the opportunities demonstrated by James Caughey (1810-1891). 
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Methodise revival preachers. In his first year over 5.000 adults and children were led to 
SALVATION through his missions. 

Cook conducted many of these missions all over Britain and the world, to NORWAY 
<1886). SOUTH AFRICA ( 18921. AUSTRALIA, and Ceylon (1894-18951. He was 
particularly effective as an evangelist to young people, at schools and colleges, 
publishing Full Salvation: A Talk to Undergraduates. A Book on Soul Saving Preaching 
that stressed repentance to God and the offer of full and free salvation from SIN. Cook 
was associated with the Southport Convention test. 1885). the Wesleyan Methodist 
expression of a renewed emphasis on holiness springing from a rediscovery of JOHN 
WESLEY S doctrine of Christian Perfection (see HOLINESS MOVEMENT). His book 
.Vch Testament Holiness (1920) was a classic of its time. 

His involvement in the Gospel Mission Care movement, with rural and seaside 
campaigns, made him a natural successor to Thomas Champness as superintendent of the 
Joyful News Mission in 1903. The establishment of Cliff College as a training center for 
lay evangelists in Derbyshire with Cook as first principal was the apex of a career cut 
short by his death on September 21. 1912. 

See also Evangelism. Overview; Methodism. En- gland. Wesleyan Methodism 
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COOKE, HENRY (1788-1868) 


Irish Presbyterian church leader and political activist. Cooke was born on May 11. 1788. 
the son of a county Londonderry tenant farmer. Educated for the Presby terian ministry at 
Glasgow University, he emerged in the 1820s as the eloquent and relentless leader of a 
campaign against the theological and political liberalism that had characterized 
mainstream eighteenth-century Irish Presbyterianism. 

The liberals, some of whom had become AntiTrinitarian (see ANTI- 
TRINTTARIANISMi. rejected the theology of the Westminster formularies, statements 
that had been required for ordinands (candidates for ordination to the ministry). 
Politically, some liberals had been leaders in a movement to unite Irish people of all 
denominations to achieve radical political reform and Irish independence. 

Cooke succeeded in persuading the Synod of Ulster, the governing body of 
mainstream Irish Presbyterianism, to reaffirm its trinitarian theology and establish a 
committee to test the ORTHODOXY of future ordinands. Seventeen ministers and their 
congregations withdrew to form a nonsubseribing synod, whereas the orthodox victory 
led to a union of the Synod of Ulster with the conservative Secession Synod to inaugurate 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, embracing 650.(XX) souls and characterized by 
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Cooke's EVANGELICALISM and anti-Catholicism (see CATHOLICISM. 
PROTESTANT REACTIONS!. 

He was less successful politically. Most Irish Presbyterians remained Liberals in 
politics until Home Rule in 1886. and rejected his effons to draw them closer to the 
episcopal Church of Ireland in a united Protestant front against resurgent Roman 
Catholicism, including his death-bed appeal in 1868 to Protestant electors to vote Toiy 
and save the Church of Ireland from disestablishment. They did suppoit him. however, in 
his unionism and his opposition to Daniel O’Connell's campaign to repeal Ireland's 1801 
parliamentary union with Biitain. 

He publislted nothing of substance, although some of his sermons and speeches were 
printed. 
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COTTON, JOHN (1585-1652) 


Puritan theologian. Cotton was an inlluential Puritan preacher-theologian in ENGLAND 
and. after 1633. in New England's Massachusetts Bay Colony. Born in Derby. England, 
he embraced PURITANISM during his studies iB.A. (1602). M.A. |I606|: B.D. |I6I3)| 
at Cambridge University. He was a Lincolnshire vicar from 1612 until 1632. when he 
lied to the Bay Colony to avoid aircst for NONCONFORMITY. As Teacher of Boston’s 
First Church, he played a prominent role in church and civic affairs. Practical 
considerations alone prevented his participation in the WESTMINISTER ASSEMBLY. 

Commonplaces of CALVINISM after JOHN CALVIN and particularities of Puritan 
reform combine in his thought. He espoused COVENANT THEOLOGY. 
Predestinarianism. Ramist logic, and "plain style" PREACHING. The inwaid expeiience 
of the Holy Spirit was his signature theme. This emphasis led him to urge limiting church 
membeiship to those giving testimony of their CONVERSION experience. It sometimes 
sparked disputes with colleagues over DOCTRINE, including—in the proceedings 
against ANNE HUTCHINSON, his devoted follower—Cotton’s apparent softness on 
ANT1NOMIANISM. 

Milk for B„l>es <I646>. his children’s CATECHISM, was widely used until 1700. His 
ecclesiology distinguished CONGREGATIONALISM la term he popularized and 
peihaps coined) from separatist independency, which lie considered anarchy. Its 
principles shaped the CAMBRIDGE PLATFORM (1648). Against ROGER WILLIAMS, 
he defended Puritan legislation restricting "religious liberty." 
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No ''Coltonian school of theology” arose: no critical edition of his collected works 
exists. Yet his life and works have lone been recognized as indispensable resources for 
studies of trans-Atlantic Puritanism. 
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JAMES O.DUKE 


COUNTER-REFORMATION 


The terms "Counter-Reformation" anil its counterpart "Catholic Reform" or "Catholic 
Reformation" have long been employed to characterize Roman Catholicism during the 
early modem era. The terms represent divergent inteipretations of early modem 
Catholicism, and define it largely in terms of its relationship to Protestantism (see 
CATHOLIC REACTIONS TO PROTESTANTISM I. Recent scholarship has questioned 
their ad-equaey and suggested alternatives, without denying their usefulness. 

“Countcr-Refoimation" was first used by the German Lutheran historian Johann 
Stephan Putter in a publication of 1776. Generally it came to connote the view that the 
Catholic Church was progressively declining during tlse late Middle Ages until something 
had to happen, that is. the Protestant REFORMATION. Measures subsequently taken by 
the Catholic Church were seen as essentially responses to the challenge of MARTIN 
LUTHER and the Refoimers. most of them defensive and intended to counter or suppress 
the Protestant movements. Without the Reformation, tlvere would have been no Catholic 
re for iib. it was argued. "Counter-Reformation" points especially to the repressive 
measures taken against Protestants, such as the foundation of the Roman Inquisition 
(15421 and the fust papal Index of Prohibited Books (1554). It constitutes live attempt of 
the Counc il of Trent (1545-1563) to clarify the Catholic position on doctrines called into 
question by the Protestants, and thus its decrees, for example, on the relationship between 
Scripture and TRADITION. JUSTIFICATION, and the SACRAMENTS. Emphasized by 
"Counter-Reformation" are the political and military efforts of Catholic princes and 
ecclesiastics to hold off Protestantism or to restore Catholicism, such as live Spanish 
Armada launched against England by Philip II of Spain in 1588. and live campaigns of 
Catholic emperors forcibly to recatholicize large areas in the Austrian lands and Bohemia 
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in the seventeenth century. The confessional militance of the Counter-Reformation 
appealed prominently in the religious wars in FRANCE (1562-1598) and in the Thirty 
Years War (1618-1648). 


Catholic Reformation 

The term "Catholic Refomiation." although coined eailier. was introduced into general 
usage by the Protestant historian Wilhelm Maurenbecher in a publication of 1880. Along 
with "Catholic Reform.” it was developed in response to "Counter-Reformation." It 
located the origins of the Catholic Reform in measures undertaken or attempted in the 
late Middle Ages, such as the Observant movement in many religious orders that called 
them back to a stricter observance of their rules, or the reform decrees issued for Spain by 
the National Council of Seville in 1478. It thus indicated a continuity between these and 
the more effective measures that followed tire shock of tire Protestant Reformation. 
Indeed, for some the term "Catholic Reform" implied the extreme position that the 
Catholic Church would have reformed itself from within even had there been no 
Protestant Reformation. The Catholic Reform included the reform decrees of the Council 
of Trent. These laid down norms for bishops and pastors of parishes, especially regarding 
their obligations of residence and of preaching, and they established the parish as the 
center of Catholic life. They outlined a program for the education and formation of parish 
priests, which required each diocese to establish its own seminary, and they dealt with 
many abuses regarding, for example, the veneration of images, indulgences, and other 
practices. Implementation was another matter, and it took place only gradually and to 
varying degrees in different areas. The foundation of new active religious orders of men 
and women, usually by charismatic individuals, was a major pan of the Catholic Reform. 
Most significant was the Society of Jesus or Jesuits, founded by the Spaniard Ignatius 
Loyola and approved by the papacy in 1540. Among the foundations of women, who 
often faced considerable ecclesiastical opposition, the Ursulines stood out. Their founder 
was the Italian lay woman Angela Merici. and they received initial papal approbation in 
1544. The Catholic Reform also resulted in a revived papacy, which peaked in the 
pontificate of Clement VIII < 1592-1605) and. in the long run. in a greater centralization 
of the church. 


Recent Developments 

Most scholars today agree that both "Counter-Reformation" and "Catholic Reform" 
characterized early modem Catholicism while disagreeing about the precise weight to be 
accorded to each. For some the two terms taken together do not exhaust the reality. For 
example, one cannot easily include under either of these terms the far-reaching 
missionary activity in Asia, the Americas, and to a lesser degree AFRICA of the early 
modern Catholic Church, nor the flowering of mysticism in Saints Teresa of Avila or 
John of the Cross, nor the efflorescence of Baroque art. For this reason tlsey prefer the 
bland but more comprehensive term "Early Modern Catholicism." while recognizing that 
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the two traditional terms will continue to be uw:d. and legitimately so. provided that one 
realizes that a part is being used to designate the whole. 

Some recent scholarship has tended to evaluate more positively the state of the 
Catholic Church on the eve of the Refoimation and so to make it more difficult to 
attribute the success of the Refoimation to abuses within the church. This view would 
tend to see in the Reformation movements; and in Early Modern Catholicism competing 
attempts to update Christianity to the changing world and religious aspirations of the 
sixteenth century. Similar to this is the approach that, although not denying the 
differences between Protestant and Catholic, emphasizes the parallels between the 
Protestant movements; and developments within Catholicism, such as frequent close 
association with the state, concern for education at all levels, a more individualist piety, 
and attempts to elaborate spiritualities for Christians living in the world. 
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ROBERT BIRELEY 


COVENANT 


In Christian (and Jewish) theology. covenum refers lo the spenal relationship between 
God and the elect. This relationship was voluntarily engaged in by God. first in Paradise 
and renewed (Genesis 3:15) after Adam and Eve had disobeyed God’s commandment not 
to cat from the tree of knowledge. This renewal was couched in the form of a promise to 
Adam and Eve that from their seed would be born the one who would destroy Satan. 
Christians understand this as referring to Jesus, tire promised redeemer whose death of 
atonement releases tire descendants of Adam and Eve from the consequences of tire sin of 
disobedience. Because God had given Adam and Eve the commandment not to eat from 
the tree of know ledge, the contractual aspect of covenant w ith its obligations by both 
panics—God giving the creation and Adam and Eve obeying the commandment—was 
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stressed by ihc term double covenant, which was used in Reformed theology in the 
seventeenth century. 

Covenant historians hold that Protestant covenantal theology derives from the works 
of MARTIN BUCER < 1491-1551). JOHN CALVIN (1509-1564). and in particular from 
those of HEINRICH BULL1NGER (1504-1575). Primarily because of the great 
Reformation debate concerning the place of good works—or obedience to God's law—in 
the process of salvation, the contractual as well as the promissory nature of God's 
covenant continued to be stressed. Because Protestants emphasized the gratuitous (free) 
character of lire covenant and the inability of humans to fulfill the requirement of 
obedience without the work of the Holy Spirit, they preferred to speak of the covenant of 
grace: God not only established the contract but also enabled a person to fulfill its terms. 
PHILIPP MELANCHTHON (1497-1560). MARTIN LUTHERS (1483-1546) 
collaborator, used the promise of the covenantal relationship in his Loci communes and in 
his expositions on the gospel of Matthew in the early 1520s. but HEINRICH 
BULL1NGER composed tire first Protestant elaboration of the doctrine of the covenant 
(Baker. 'Heinrich Bullinger''). Covenant historians have treated the development of that 
doctrine as almost exclusively the work of theologians in the REFORMED CHURCHES 
and in PURITANISM (Weir 1983). These Reformed Churches are generally referred to 
as Calvinist. The development of covenantal theology from the beginning of tire Christian 
Church to its Reformed definitions ending with KARL. BARTH < 1886-1968) is treated 
here with summaries of the ideas of the major theologians and a critical evaluation of 
seventeentlrcentury convenantal theories by Bertus Loonstra. Loonstra also refers to 
Jacob Atminius’s alleged introduction of a covenant between God the Father and Jesus, 
the Son. but like other ideas of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century theologians taken from 
late mediev al mystics, that pact was the subject of frftcenthcentury mystery plays. 

The denominational correctness that marks Protestant polemics of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries still plagues modern church historians, who often underline 
differences in covenantal theology by insisting on the primacy of a favorite Reformer and 
his independent development, or trace most subsequent development back to Bullinger. 
its sixteenth-century fountain (cf. Visscr. "Ursinus”). The historical studies listed in the 
references demonstrate that covenant was land is) a flexible concept that occasioned 
frequent disagreements. For example Bullinger. Melanehthon. and his student. Zacharias 
Ursinus. apparently saw no difficulty in integrating God's covenant with the doctrine of 
God's ELECTION (Coenen 1963:128-134). But live covenantal condition of obedience 
to God's law led to questions such as those raised by Arminians that God’s 
PREDESTINATION (election) was also conditional and thus not. as proposed by Calvin 
and stressed by his followers, absolute and eternal. Some inteipreters of Calvin have even 
argued that live doctrine of the covenant is absent from his theology, but these are in a 
minority (Lillback. "Conundrum''). In live sixteenth century, disagreements among 
Protestants had already led to increasingly precise definitions of doctrine. These generally 
were summed up in CONFESSIONS of territorial and national churches. These 
confessions often occasioned elaborate explanations in defense of a territorial Church's 
right to exist. An important example of this is afforded by the HEIDELBERG 
CATECHISM (HC). which began its life in 1563 as a confessional document establishing 
a purer reformation in the German palatinate. It was later adopted as an official document 
of live Reformed Churches at the SYNOD of Dordt in 1618. Its explanation was written 
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by Zacharias Ursinus. He was a student and lifelong admirer of Philipp Mclanchthon. a 
fact ihal is usually ovei looked by Reformed scholars. Covenant historians see Ursinus as 
an important link between Bullinger and seventeenth-century covenant developments. 
Ursinus treated covenant in his explanation of Question IS of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
which follows on the questions concerning Sin. God's wrath, and the believer’s inability 
to achieve salvation. The covenant is integrated into the theology of redemption: 
"Covenant is so called because it is the promise of reconciliation and while we speak of 
the Old and New Testament, there is hut one eternal covenant." This he repeals in his 
treatment of Gospel under Question 19. where he reproduces a play on the two Greek 
words Eppangelia and ewtngella. These have different meanings that are often glossed 
over: eppangelia means the promise of a future redeemer, and eiangella (gospel) the 
teaching of the redeemer who is already there (Visser. ‘'Ursinus"). Ursinus repeats the 
well-known usages for covenant and also discusses the chronological sequence of the 
covenant of creation tat the beginning of the world), the Mosaic covenant (the 
establishment of the Ten Commandments that replaced the moral law of nature), and the 
fulfilment of the law by Christ and live subsuming of the Ten Commandments in the two 
commandments of live Sermon on the Mount. 


Antecedents 

The covenantal relationship was always implicit in the writings of live fathers of the 
church, and occasionally received special attention in polemics against heretics. Those of 
the third-centuiy Irenaeus of Lyon were edited by Erasmus and thus available to the 
sixteentheentury reformers. In the cxegetical writings of medieval scholars, the 
covenantal idea was often presented by the metaphor of marriage, namely the mauiage 
between God and the Church, for which such texts as John 3:29 and Ephesians 5:30 
served as evidence. The marriage ring or wedding band (in French alliance. which is also 
French for covenant) was described by medieval mystics as the symbol of the 
indissoluble link between God and the believer. It reinforced the meaning of religion, 
which is derived from the Latin for "binding together." The idea came naturally to 
speakers of German, which tianslates "covenant" with the word "bund'' This matriage 
metaphor dominated the writings of mystics such as Wessel Gansfon <1419-1489) and 
can also be found in those of Erasmus and Protestant refomiers. Martin Lutlver clearly 
drew on Wessel Gansfon in 1520 in his On the Freedom of the dilution, and 
Melanehthon often spoke of marriage as an image of Christ’s relationship to the church. 
The metaphor was still important in Samuel Willard's lectures on live Shorter 
/Westminster/ Catechism (Boston. 1725). Tlvc believer is reminded of this bond by the 
two sacraments of baptism and communion as signs of the covenant at work, namely the 
washing away of sin and atonement through the death of Christ. 


The Covenant and Salvation History 

The covenantal relationship also became a vehicle for inteipreting salvation histoty (e.g.. 
Melanehthon and Bullinger) by focusing on God's repeated restoration of live covenant in 
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spile of the people’s frequent disobedience. The Reformers often prefaced then 
discussions of the covenant with an exposition of synonyms used in the Bible and by the 
church fathers such as treaty, contract, testament, and promise. Melanchthon stressed tire 
consolation implicit in God's volunlaty covenant and preferred the word promise. 
Foediu. tire Latin word for covenant, became the term of choice. It gave rise to federal 
theology, which received its fullest treatment in the work of JOHANNES COCCEIUS. a 
professor of theology at the University of Leiden. He had received his preparatory 
education in Bremen. Germany, where tire Reformed doctrine of communion had been 
introduced by Albert Hardenberg 11510-1574). a friend of Melanchthon's. and further 
defined by Christopher Pe/el (1539-1564). who had set himself the task of gathering and 
publishing Melanchthon's works and correspondence. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Cocceius based his systematic covenantal theology not only on scriptural evidence of 
Gird's love acting in salvation history, but also on events in the life of the Christian 
Church. This too was an elaboration of existing ideas, for example of the theory of the 
ages of the church and the program of Lutheran historians to write a history of the church 
that focused on the witnesses to faith who represented the visible church of past 
centuries. This project is known as the Magdeburg Centuries, the history of the church 
published by MATTHIAS FLACIUS. 


Later Developments 

In the development of covenantal theology, tire debate on obedience reflects the polemics 
against tire antino-mians. who proposed that because of the salvation thiough Christ, the 
works of Mosaic law were suspended. The Refomrers stressed the need for obedience to 
the law. not because it helped one obtain salvation, but as an act of gratitude for that 
salvation and as a sign by which Christians were known (cf. BUsser. in Coenen 
1963:159-170). In covenantal theology, the requirements of the law. also referred to as 
works of gratitude te.g.. in the HC). were discussed as the covenant of works, that is. the 
human counterpart to God's ctnenani of grace. In English PURITANISM, in tire desire 
of the strict Calvinists for a further (or second) Reformation, and especially in later PI¬ 
ETISM. the covenant of works led to a large volume of manuals for the Christian life 
(Von Rohr) or what LUTHERANISM had defined as vocation according to Matthew 
20:16. The emphasis placed on obedience through works also gave rise to more polemics, 
for example those concerning the observance of the sabbath and what type of work was 
peimitted on the Lord's day. Soiik authors referred to the Fourth Commandment as the 
fouith covenant (Visser). The covenantal dimension of the Ten Commandments also 
comes to the fore in the utopian Christlano/tolis (1619) by the strict Lutheran 
superintendent of Wutiembcrg. Johann Valentin Andreae (1586-1654). who made them 
into the constitution of his ideal city. Once incorporated into live systematic theology of 
the leading Protestant churches, the covenant retained its importance in the explanation of 
God's special relationship to the believer. The subsequent commentaries on the 
Heidelberg Catechism w ith live Handbuch edited by Lothar Coenen at the quarcentenaiy 
(1963) of live HC may serve as examples. The ethical dimension of covenant theology 
that dominated Puritan writings also remains important, for example in the writings of 
Paul Ramsey, which he admitted lie derived from Karl Baith (Werpehowski. “Christian 
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Love"). Barth wrote that the gracious election to the covenantal community with Jesus 
Christ was the purpose of God's creation, thereby recalling the socioethical consequences 
of covenantal theology (Barth 1958: Vol. III. pt. I. 96. 231). In the latter part of the 
twentieth century, the covenant was also seen as an ecumenical tool by the various 
denominations interested in opposing the spread of secular ideologies in the Southern 
Hemisphere and for dealing with cultural pluralism in general <Mount. "The Currency of 
Covenant"). The ecumenical development is rather a departure, for the biblical concept of 
the covenant for a chosen people was exclusive, even superior < Jospe. "Chosen People"). 
This view also became prevalent in Reformed circles (Gerstner. The Thousand 
Generation Covenant") and is based on the covenant with Abraham t Genesis 17) and the 
New Tcstamcntal I Peter 2:9. It played a role in the opposition of Scottish Presbyterians 
or Covenanters to King Charles I (1600-1649). who was an Anglican. They, in common 
with other reformed countries, saw the nation as a new Israel. The concept of a chosen 
people is also one of the roots of South Africa’s system of apartheid (Smith. "Covenant 
and Ethics”). The ecumenical movement's use of a universal or inclusive covenant is live 
focus of a scries of articles in the Journal of Ecumenical Studies. Eric Mount's review of 
covenant studies further reveals a continued dehate on the role of covenant in political 
developments, in particular that of federalism including the American Revolution 
(Bullinger). Among these studies, that of Daniel EJazar has met with approval. He 
recognizes the distinction between God’s covenant and covenants engaged in between 
communities of equals to obtain and/or preserve their liberties, but he stresses Reformed 
covenantal thought as the source for a revival of ancient federalist traditions. In the 
second half of the sixteenth century, when rulers engaged in war to restore Roman 
Catholicism, numerous writings were produced to justify resistance based on the duty to 
obey God before a ruler who imposes erroneous (i.e.. Romani forms of worship. The 
arguments of these writings are summed up in the Vmdtciae contra lyrnnnos (1579). in 
which the tight to resist is derived from Roman and medieval contract theory. Its 
anonymous author wrote of a "double contract" requiring the individual to obey his 
contract with God before obeying that between the individual and the ruler when that 
ruler demands actions contrary to God’s commandments. Feudal law. notw ithstanding the 
practice of subinfeudation, recognized the primacy of a vassal’s obligations to his liege 
lord, who to the believer is God. The Vlmlieiiie addresses political exigencies created by 
the Reformation that might place a Protestant citizen or group of citizens under a Catholic 
(heretical) ruler < Visser. "Junius"). 
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DERK VISSER 


COVENANT THEOLOGY 


This icmi nonnally designates a mode of THEOLOGY lhai emerged in the second half of 
the sixteenth centuiy and flourished primarily among theologians of the Reformed, or 
Calvinist (see CALVINISMl. tradition in GERMANY. SWITZERLAND. ENGLAND, 
and the New England colonies of North America. Its characteristic feature was the 
organization of a theological system around the idea of dual covenants between God and 
humanity. By the mid-seventeenth century, the covenant, or “federal. 1 * theology shaped a 
considerable body of Reformed thought about GRACE ETHICS. SACRAMENTS, the 
CHURCH, and the state. 

Covenant thought represented the Protestant attempt to constmet theology from 
scripture alone, and its adlwrents took their cues especially from the Old Testament 
nairativcs of God’s COVENANT with Abraham (Genesis ISi and David <2 Samuel 7). 
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which accentuated God's unconditional giant of favor: the Sinai Covenant (Exodus 19- 
24). which promised favor on condition of obedience; Jeremiah's vision of a "new 
covenant" with Israel, inscribed in the heait. and the New Testament's linkage of live new 
covenant with the sacrificial death of Jesus. By 1561. proponents of covenant thought 
began to join these ideas to a notion that God covenanted with Adam before the fall, that 
Adam (as humanity’s representative) failed to meet the covenant conditions, and that God 
graciously responded through a second covenant with Abraham. One aim of the covenant 
theology was to hold in tension an affirmation of both divine sovereignty and human 
responsibility. 


The Dual Covenants 

JOHN CALVIN (1509-1564) in Geneva and HULDRYCH ZW1NGL1 (1484-1531) in 
Zurich both used the idea of covenant to emphasize the continuity between the Old and 
New Testaments and to defend infant BAPTISM by virtue of its analogy with the 
circumcision that sealed live Abrahamie covenant. Zwingli's successor. JOHANN 
HEINRICH BULLINGER (1504-1575). also represented the covenant as the foundation 
of a Christian republic. But the typical features of live covenant theology found 
expression only when Zacharias Ursinus (1534-1583). a professor of dogmatic theology 
at the University of Heidelberg, emphasized in his Catechesis. summa iheologiae (c. 
1561) a distinction between a "covenant of nature’’ (foedus mint ride) made with Adam 
before the fall on behalf of all humankind and a“covenant of grace" providing 
SALVATION for live elect. The covenant of nature required perfect moral obedience as 
the condition of eternal happiness, a condition that Adam failed to meet. The subsequent 
covenant of grace required only FAITH, which Ursinus viewed as a gift of divine grace. 
The distinction helped explain why humanity bore the guilt of Adam's sin. why men and 
women remained subject to the moral demands of the natural covenant even after Adam’s 
fall, and why they could no longer attain salvation by obedience to it. 

The classic European exposition was the Summa docirinae de foedere el latamenio 
Dei ( 1648) of the German theologian JOHANNES COCCEJUS 11603-1669). who taught 
at the universities of Franeker and Leyden in the NETHERLANDS. The covenantal idea 
reached England especially through the Sacra Tlieologia (1585) of the English Calvinist 
Dudley Fenner (1558?-1587). who shaipened the concept by defining the natural 
cov enant as a covenant of works (foedas operum). The covenant of works still obligated 
Adam's heirs to moral obedience, hut salvation came only through the covenant of grace. 
Through the influence of Fenner and the Puritan preacher WILLIAM PERKINS (1558- 
I6><)2). the covenant theology guided English Puritan reform, and by the end of the 
sixteenth century some Puritan separatists envisioned the church as a local congregation 
that required an explicit covenant among its members (see PURITANISM). 

Some historians restrict the meaning of "covenant theology" to theological systems 
organized by the dual covenants of works and grace. Olivers extend the meaning to 
include any early modem theological system that made extensive use of live covenant 
metaphor. Some interpret the language of conditionality in covenantal thought as a 
softening of the Calvinist doctrine of PREDESTINATION or ELECTION. Olivers point 
out. more accurately, that covenant theologians incorporated subtle distinctions that 
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preserved the Reformed insistence lhal salvation was entirely a gift of sovereign grace to 
God's elect, chosen from eternity. They observe that the covenant between God and 
humanity was both conditional and absolute, imposing conditions for salvation and 
pledging God’s fidelity to the faithful, but also making absolute promises of sav ing grace 
to the elect, who alone w ould have true faith. 


Political Thought 

Covenantal thought had political implications that became evident as early as 1534. w hen 
Heinrich Bullinger argued that civil laws were founded in live covenant. The 
HUGUENOTS who resisted live Catholic monarch in Fiance, especially the author of the 
Vindiciae contra tyrasmos 11579). sometimes argued that the covenant with God 
governed the covenant between king and people. Tlve German jurist JOHANNES 
ALTHUSIUS < 1557"?-16381 contended in his Politics (1603) that political life rested on 
implicit covenants, grounded in the covenant with God and logically pilot to civil law. 
that enhanced human flourishing in families, voluntary associations, ascending levels of 
political governance, and a sovereign commonwealth administered by princes. 
Covenantal ideas inspired the Scottish Presbyterians who signed a National Covenant 
(1638) to resist the Prayer Book imposed by King Charles 1 in England and a "Solemn 
League and Covenant" (1648) with the English Parliament during the CIVIL WAR. A 
few historians have contended that covenant thought flowed into eighteenth-century 
political federalism. 

As early as the mid-seventeenth century. Protestants outside the Calvinist tradition 
made use of covenantal images, continuing to use them into the nineteenth century, 
especially in the widely accepted definition of sacraments as seals of the covenant of 
grace. The twentieth century saw a recovery of covenantal thinking, evident in sources as 
diverse as the theology of KARL BARTH and live religious sociology of the American 
Robert Bellah. but the label “covenant theology" is best reserved for the early modem 
Reformed thinkers, who defined the covenants of works and grace as the organizing 
principle for theology and biblical interpretation. 

See also Church and State. Overview; Congregationalism. Presbyterianism 
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COVERDALE, MILES (1488-1568) 


English Bible translator and reformer. Born in MSS in Che north of ENGLAND. 
Covcrdale died in London in 1568. Known primarily as the fuse translator of lire entire 
BIBLE into English. Covcrdale was ordained into the Roman Catholic priesthood in 
1514. hut by the early 1520s had embraced Lutheran precepts (see LuTHERANISM). 
attending meetings at the famous White Horse Tavern. When fellow White Horse 
frequenter ROBERT BARNES was charged with HERESY. Coverdale helped him 
mount a defense, and then tied to tl>e continent to avoid arrest. While abroad he drew on 
German translations of the Bible and Apocrypha, live Zurich Bible, and WILLIAM 
TYNDALE'S New Testament to produce the first complete English Bible. After the 
Bible was introduced in England in 1535 Coverdale put forth several subsequent editions, 
and also provided English translations for a number of MARTIN LUTHER’S writings. 

Named bishop of Exeter during Edward Vi's reign, he was deprived of his title when 
the Catholic Queen Mary assumed power. Although never officially reinstated. Coverdale 
assisted at archbishop MATTHEW PARKER'S consecration in 1559. Coveidale’s 
growing support of PURITANISM came to light when he attended this ceremony without 
cope and miter. After Coverdale earned a Doctor of Divinity from Cambridge. Edmund 
Grindal assigned him a living in a London church. Fuither evidence of Coverdale's 
Puritan leanings emerged when lie resigned that living in 1563 rather than conform to a 
strict observance of live LITURGY. He died five years later and was buried in St. 
Bartholomew’s Church in London. 
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KAREN BRUHN 


CRANMER, THOMAS (1489-1556) 

Archbishop of Canterbury and compiler of the ANGLICAN BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. The future archbishop of Canterbury was born in July 1489 into a family of 
minor Nottinghamshire gentry, the son of Thomas Cranmer of Aslocton and his wife 
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Agnes Hatfield. An uninspiring elemental} 1 education either at the hands of the parish 
priest or of a private tutor was followed by a period at grammar school, of which he later 
had dire memories. His father died in 1501. when he was twelve, and his elder brother 
John inherited the modest estate. Agnes decided to seek a career for her younger son and. 
perhaps detecting an ability that no one else had noticed, entered him at Jesus College. 
Cambridge, in 1503. A century later this would have been a normal rite of passage for a 
young gentleman, but that was not so when Cranmer was young, and it clearly signaled 
ecclesiastical ambitions. However, tltere was nothing brilliant about young Tliomas. who 
plugged away at the arts cuniculum for eight years l«efore taking an undistinguished 
degree in 1511. 

In 1514. at live age of twenty-five. Cranmer had received an M.A.degree. Dull as he 
may have found the formal curriculum, his intellectual curiosity was aroused by 
humanists such as Erasmus and Fairer, whose inlluence was growing in the university 
during those years. Cranmer became a good classical Latinist, and began to study Greek 
and Hebrew. At about the time of his second graduation. Jesus College elected him to a 
fellowship, which was not a mark of distinction, but indicated a recognized commitment 
to academic life. However, shortly afterward he did something highly unconventional— 
he got married. This offended against no law. given that Ire was not in order'*, but because 
college fellowships were designed for those intending to be ordained, he resigned in 
1516. This episode later loomed large in the folklore of the English REFORMATION, 
but in fact it was brief and tragic. His wife’s name was Joan, and they lived together at 
the Dolphin Inn. a circumstance that caused his enemies to claim that she was a barmaid. 
In fact she seems to have been of suitable status for a man in his position, and during 
their brief marriage he supported himself as reader at Buckingham College, which had no 
rule of celibacy. A year later Joan died in childbirth, taking their child w ith her. 

We do not know how he took this blow, but his reaction was to return to his original 
career rather than to seek another wife. Very exceptionally. Jesus College then reelected 
him to his fellowship, indicating that he had become a valuable member of the college 
community. In about 1520 he was ordained a priest, and in 1521 received his baclrelor of 
divinity degree. By this lime he was over thirty, several heads of colleges were younger, 
and he showed no particular ambition. In 1525 Ire became reader in divinity, having 
rejected an invitation to move to Oxford as a founding fellow of Cardinal College, and in 
1526 achieved the doctor of divinity degree. By this time he was noted in live university 
as a follower of tire "new learning." and as an examiner was very strict in his insistence 
on biblical knowledge. This made him unpopular with some of his more conservative 
colleagues, but there was no suggestion that he was considered unorthodox. 

By 1527 this relatively obscure don was beginning to get involved in high politics. 
Probably the initiative came from Cardinal Wolscy < 1475-1530). who had recognized his 
abilities two years earlier. He did not leave Cambridge but began to travel to London for 
consultations about KING HENRY Vlll’s matrimonial problems (which required experts 
in both theology and canon law) and even undertook some minor diplomatic missions. 
Clergy of his background were often used in this way. but Cranmer was unusual in that 
he held no benefice, and his only administrative experience was as proctor's auditor. 
However, these developments help to explain why he left lire university in 1529 to work 
full time on the king's problem. 
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What had happened was that Henty was getting nowhere with his canon law case and 
was switching to scripture-based theology, on which Cranmer was an expert. In October 
1529 he was summoned to see the king and left with instructions to prepare a treatise on 
the matter. He entered the service of the Eatl of Wiltshire (Anne Boleyn's father) and 
took up residence at Durham House. The work that he wrote in response to this order 
does not survive, but we know that the king was pleased with it. In January 1530 he sent 
his new specialist advisor to Rome in a futile attempt to persuade Pope Clement VII to 
allow a public discussion of his "Great Matter.’' 

What Cranmer did achieve during the months that the stayed in Rome was. however, 
almost as useful anda remarkable feat for so inexperienced an envoy. He obtained 
favorable judgments, or censume. from several Italian universities and papal pemitssion 
for these judgments to be published. This course was not his idea, but he was the most 
successful of the many who were trying to follow it. In 1531 Cranmer entered the king's 
direct service as a chaplain, and received his first benefice, live archdeaconry of Taunton. 

The following year he was sent to chase the Emperor Charles V around his vast 
dominions, in another futile bid to persuade Charles to relax his hostility to an annulment. 
This mission was a steep learning curve. It was Cranmer’s first experience of purely 
secular diplomacy, and his first encounter with the reformed, or Lutheran churches that 
were springing up all over Germany. Tire re is no evidence that he was in any sense 
converted to the theology of the CONFESSION OF AUGSBURG, but he was impressed 
by the vernacular liturgies and vernacular scriptures these churches were using. Almost 
incredibly, he also married again, his bride being Margaret, niece to the wife of the 
Lutheran divine ANDREAS OSIANDER. They did not speak each other's languages, 
and can have known each other only a few weeks, but it was to he an enduring and 
fiuitful union. It was also an appalling risk. Cranmer was now a beneficed priest in the 
king's service, and his mariiage was a serious offense in canon law. He was to keep this 
union secret for over fifteen years, but it was a hostage to fortune, particularly as Henry 
found out. and connived at the deception. Worse was to follow. 

In August 1532 the aged and obstiuctive archbishop of Canteibury. William W’arham. 
died, and the king needed an archbishop who would do his bidding over live most 
impoitant issue in his life. The archdeacon of Taunton may not have been an obvious 
successor, but he had two enormous advantages: he genuinely believed in the king's 
cause, and lie was a man of recognized learning and integrity. The summons to office was 
certainly a shock, and in the circumstances may well have been as unwelcome as 
Craniwr claimed. By Januaiy 1533 he was back in London, and his appointment was 
made public. 

The new archbishop was not a party to Henry's secret mairiage to Anise Boleyn in the 
same month, a move enforced by the fact that she was pregnant, hut he knew from the 
fust what he would be expected to do. On May 28. after a show of due process, he 
declared that Catherine was not. and never had been. Henry's wife. Like the king’s. 
Crannvr's conscience at this point was veiv impoitant. His consecration (to which 
Clement VII rather surpiisingly raised no objection) involved an oath to the pope, which 
he knew he would have to break. He therefore entered a caveat. declaring that the said 
oath could not bind him against live laws of God. or of England. Not surpiisingly he was 
later accused of hypocrisy, but it seems that he genuinely believed that the pope should 
have no jurisdiction in England, and went through the motions because Henry had not 
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quiie got to that point. Obviously, he also rejected clerical CELIBACY, but eould hardly 
say so openly. His great strength was not only personal loyalty to the king, but a like- 
mindedness that did not have to be constrained. He honestly believed that God had given 
Henry (and indeed all kings! lire authority to rule the church in his dominions, and for 
that reason Ire accepted the king's judgment in matters of jurisdiction and worship. He 
actively promoted the English translation of the BIBLE, finally authorized in 1539. but 
apart front that he supported initiatives that came from THOMAS CROMWELL or the 
king himself. This involved not only the formal declaration of the Royal Supremacy, 
which through parliamentary statute had declared the king "head of the Church of 
England." but also the dissolution of tire monasteries. Like many orthodox Catholics by 
this time, he had no particular use for the O/his Dei. preferring other expressions of piety, 
but when he pressed for tire resources to be redistributed within the church. Ire was 
ignored. When Ire dissolved the Boleyn marriage in 1536. in one of tire more 
discreditable examples of his flexibility, he was obey ing the king's diicct orders: when he 
wormed the truth out of a distraught Catherine Howard, the Queen, in 1541 Ire was 
discharging a pastoral duty. Although there is no evidence that at this time he held any 
specifically Protestant doctrines, he was bitterly unpopular with conservatives, both 
clerical and lay. Tire rebels in 1536 denounced him as a heretic, and when Cromwell fell 
in 1540 many hoped that the archbishop would go as well, but Henry consistently 
supported him. In 1537 he became godfather to Prince Edward, and in 1539 the king 
excused him the painful duty of voting for the Act of Six Articles with its staunchly 
Catholic line. In 1543. w hen he was denounced by the clergy of his own cathedral. Henry 
gave him the commission to investigate, with the words “...now I know who is tire 
greatest heretic in Kent." 

When the old king died in January 1547. Cranmer in a sense emerged from cover. He 
had been experimenting with vernacular liturgy for some time, and had even used an 
English litany on occasion, but it is impossible to trace accurately the development of his 
theological thinking. He was immensely well read, not only in the Scriptures but also in 
the Greek and Latin fathers and the medieval schoolmen. His aim seems to have been to 
restore the purity of the early church, and it was not difficult to convince himself that 
papal authority and clerical celibacy were both comparatively late developments. By 
1547 Ire seems to have come to the same conclusion about TRANS INSTANTIATION, 
and that tipped him over into the Protestant camp. He had certainly read MARTIN 
LUTHER. HULDRYCH ZWINGLI. PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. and many other 
contemporary reformers, but his conclusions were not specifically based on any of them. 
Although not dramatically distinctive, his theology was tui generis. Until January 1547 
Cranmer had paced himself by the king: now he became the pacesetter himself, aided and 
abetted by the sympathetic regime of tlve Lord Protector, the duke of Somerset. 

In the summer he issued a set of homilies on the Eucharist and on justification that 
were clearly Protestant: in December the Act of Six Articles was repealed. In 1548 he 
wrote and issued an English order of Communion. Early in 1549 the First Act of 
Uniformity abolished the mass and many other traditional rites, and authorized instead 
the first Book of Common Prayer. Cranmer’s slightly modified translation of the Sarum 
Use. the Roman rite for England. Wales, and Ireland. At the same time clerical mairiage 
was legalized, and Margaret Cranmer was able to emerge from her long obscurity. 
Outside London these measures were not popular, and in tike summer of 1549 tlkere were 
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widespread disorders io which ihc religious changes contributed. The pioiesiers were 
pacified or suppressed, but in October lire Regency Council decided ihai the Lord 
Protector had overreached himself: Ire was overthrown and imprisoned. Cranmer was 
caught in the middle of this, and as a close ally of the Protector, it was thought that Ire 
would he tire next to go. This was paiticularly the case because many of those involved in 
the coup were religious conservatives who wanted to return to the Henrician settlement. 

The archbishop survived, partly because of a close personal relationship with the 
young king, and partly by allying with the pragmatic Earl of Warwick, the most powerful 
of the councillors. After a tense struggle. Warwick became president of the Council, and 
the program of religious reform continued. In 1550 a reformed Oidinal (book of rites for 
ordination) was introduced, reflecting the Protestant view of orders, and in 1552 tafter 
much consultation) a revised Prayer Book. Crannvir had been trying since 1548 to attract 
prominent continental reformers to England, and because of the uncomfortable 
circumstances at home, several had come. The most important were MARTIN BUCER 
and Peter Martyr Veiniigli. and both these played an important pait in reforming the 
liturgy, which was much more unequivocally Protestant than its predecessor (which some 
conservatives had been willing to use). This was enforced by a second Act of Uniformity, 
but by that time Cranmer was at odds with Warwick, paiily over the distribution of the 
properly from the last of the religious foundations, the chantries. Warwick began to favor 
more radical reformers, such as JOHN KNOX and John Hooper, and Cranmer largely 
withdrew from the Council. In late 1552 he tried to introduce a reformed canon law. but 
Warwick killed it in the parliament, on the grounds that it would give the clergy too much 
power. At the same time the Council pressed live archbishop to prepare a reformed 
CONFESSION, which he did. but nothing was done with it until the summer of 1553. 
when it was promulgated as live 42 Articles. 

By then King Edward VI (1537-1553). whose personal convictions had allowed this 
whole reformation to happen, was at the point of death. His lawful heir. Mary, was 
Catholic and a famous conservative, and Edward did his best to set up a scheme 
promoting his Protestant cousin. Jane Grey, in her place. This scheme, enthusiastically 
promoted by Warwick (now duke of Northumberland) and reluctantly supported by 
Cranmer. failed w ithin days. Northumberland was swiftly tried and executed for treason, 
and Cranmer was one of those similarly tried and convicted during the autumn. He had 
already taken the precaution of putting his affairs in order, and sending Margaret and 
their children to Germany. He was executed not only because Mary believed that he was 
entirely responsible for what had happened to her mother. Catherine, and herself, hut also 
because HERESY was a far worse crime than treason. However, until the papal 
jurisdiction was restored, there was no court in England competent to try him. Along with 
Nicholas Ridley and HUGH LATIMER, he was paraded in Oxford in April 1554 in what 
was officially ternKd an academic disputation hut was in fact a show trial. He made no 
concessions, and remained in prison until the autumn of 1555. 

The papal jurisdiction had been restored in January, but Cranmer's aivhiepiscopal 
status meant that a special commission had to be issued to try him. This took time, and it 
was not until September 1555 that James Brookes, bishop of Gloucester, presided at his 
trial in Oxford. Brookes wisely concentrated not on THEOLOGY, where Cranmer was 
robust, but on jurisdiction, where his enthusiasm for the Royal Supremacy made him 
vulnerable. "If you believe that the Queen has authority." Brookes asked him in effect. 
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“why do you not obey hei in what she is now telling you to do?" Cranmer was inevitably 
convicted, and relaxed to the secular arm. but his confidence had been undermined. 
Under intense pressure, he signed a recantation, and then another, more explicit. Neither 
Mary nor Cardinal Pole was pleased. In spite of the propaganda triumph that such a 
submission would have represented. Mary wanted him dead, without any moral 
complications. She chose to regaid his recantation as insincere and piessed on with the 
plans for his burning. Perhaps conscience smitten, or pertiaps realizing he had nothing to 
gain. Cranmer decided that Protestantism meant more to him than tike Royal Supremacy, 
and spectacularly withdrew his recantation at the stake. He was burned in Oxford March 
21. 1556. and thus became a MARTYR. But none of this would have mattered, and his 
career might have languished in academic obscurity if the Edwardian church had not 
been restored by ELIZABETH I and taken root. Cranmer thus became a founding father 
of an enduring ecclesiastical tradition, which has now spread all over the w orld. 

Thomas Cranmer was not a saint, and not even a great theologian: he was. however, 
an incomparable liturgist who became one of tire great creators of the English language. 
He was also a first-class ecclesiastical statesman who made a plausible church out of the 
jurisdictional and doctrinal mess created by Henry VIII's conscience and its attendant 
needs. When he got the chance, in Edward Vi’s reign. Cranmer became a religious leader 
of stature and accomplishment. When put to the test, he managed (lust) to emerge as a 
Protestant hero and an example for later generations. How far this last was attributable to 
his own performance and how far to the evocative recreation of his life by author JOHN 
FOXE in Tie Acies and Monuments of these hitter and perillous days (1563) is a subject 
still under discussion. 

See also Calvinism. Lord's Supper. Lutheranism. Presbyterianism: Reformation: 
Theology: Transubstantiation: Bible Translation 
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DAVID LOADES 


CREATION SCIENCE 


'Creation Science" is. a term adopted by American biblical literalism in the 1970s. It is 
pan of tire broader Creationist movciwnt—that group committed to tire accuracy of the 
account of creation as given in the first three chapters of the Book of Genesis. It is an 
outgrowth of American evangelical Protestantism of tire nineteenth century, and 
continues to flourish today. Tire term of "Creation Science" is now subsumed under the 
category of "Intelligent Design.” 


Background History 

With the enactment of Prohibition in the United States after World War One. anti¬ 
evolution religious groups were emboldened by their success in the fight against alcohol 
and pushed for the passage of laws foibidding the teaching of natuial origins as argued by 
Charles Darwin. One of tire states where the biblical literalists or fundamentalists were 
successful was Tennessee. This led. in 1925. to tire notorious Scopes Trial, when a young 
teacher (John Thomas Scopes) was brought to task for teaching evolution. Prosecuted by 
three-time presidential candidate WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN and defended by the 
noted agnostic Clarence Darrow. Scopes was eventually found guilty, although the very 
light fine of SICK) was overturned on appeal. The tiue drama of the story, however, was 
the defense of the BIBLE given by Bryan and the mocking of iis literal interpolation by 
Dairow. The evolutionists lost tire case but they won the battle as—thanks particularly to 
the savage reporting of Buhimotr Sun opoiter H.L. Mencken—much of America 
lauglred at the arguments of the critics of modem science. Biyan boasted, for example, 
that he took his stand on the Rock of Ages rather than the age of rocks t Ginger 1958: 
Larson 1997). 

Evolution triumphed in Tennessee, and the 1930s and 1940s were to see progress in 
the understanding of the evolutionary process. Paradoxically, however, in the classrooms 
of the UNITED STATES, teaching of evolution withered and died. Concerned about 
sales, publishers pressured their authors, textbooks, suppressed references to evolution, 
and Darwin’s place as a seminal figure to Western thought was denied or ignored. This 
state of affairs lasted through live 1950s. when lire Russian success with Sputnik spurred a 
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push to revitalize American science education. Finally a whole new generation of 
evolution-friendly biology textbooks began to appear iNelkin 1977>. 


Creation Science 

With the textbooks however, came a revitalized opposition to evolution. The ' Bible'' of 
the anti-evolutionist movenKM. Genesis Flood by John C. Whitcomb and Henry 
M.Mon is. appeared in 1961. Here was tl»e definitive case for what now came to be called 
"Creationism." a literal reading of Genesis that assumed six days of creation, six 
thousand years ago. with the appearance of plants and animals followed by humankind. 
This account also assumed a worldwide flood at some point later. By then the politics of 
the situation had changed from Tennessee in 1925. Tire U.S. Supreme Court had luled 
that evolution could be taught in state-suppotted schools and that religion las opposed to 
"Religious Studies") could not have a place in such schools. Much therefore was made of 
the supposedly scientific case for Creationism, especially under the favored alternative 
name of ‘Creation Science." Gaps in the fossil record were given prominent treatment. 

In major respects Genesis Flood had its roots in the past as much as in the present 
because it drew heavily on the ideas of a tum-of-the-oentury Canadian. Seventh-day 
Adventist George McCready Price. A literal six days of creation (with the days of 
durations as experienced by us) was a crucial part of Adventists tlteology. given the high 
place Adventists gave to tl>e final day of rest. Price bad long been advocating a literal 
reading of the Bible, and had given much time and effort to fitting the empirical facts into 
the biblical account. As with many dispensationalists i those who believe in epochs ended 
with major upheavals). Armageddon figured highly in Adventist theology, and one finds 
a conesponding (and complementing) fascination with the earlier time of worldwide 
destruction. Noah’s Flood. For Price, as for later Creationists including Whitcomb and 
Morris, the progressivist fossil record is confirmation of the Flood, being not a record of 
life through long eons of time but an artifact of the rising waters. 

The new Creationism gained an increasingly high profile. Sympathetic legislators 
introduced bills to mandate the teaching of Creation Science along with evolution. 
Arkansas in 1981 was tire place and time of the ultimate showdown, when the American 
Civil Liberties Union—brought suit against a law that insisted on tl>e teaching of 
Creationism alongside evolution. Once again like nation's eyes were fixed on a southern 
United States courtroom, although this time the judge found against Creationism, ruling 
its aspirations to become pan of biology curricula were unconstitutional (Ruse 1988: 
Gilkey 1985). 


Intelligent Design 

A new generation of supporters has attacked evolution and argued that origins, including 
human origins, stand outside the normal course of NATURE. Initially, today’s 
Creationists contented themselves with attacking evolution. They brought forward 
versions of the arguments that appeared in Genesis Flood. in Price and indeed in the 
writings of anti-evolutionists in the days of Darwin. If evolution be tree, why does no one 
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ever see ii in action? How did life Mail? Could the inorganic really turn into flourishing 
life, without the intervention of a divine artificer? Why are there so many gaps in the 
fossil record, and where are the necessary intermediates? How could chance make the 
sophisticated functioning of the hand and the eye? 

Perhaps spurred by tire objections of the evolutionists, the new Creationists foiniulated 
and promoted an alternative notion of origins, that meshes with a literal reading of the 
early chapters of Genesis. In the eyes of anti-evolutionists, the adaptive complexity of the 
living world is too subtle to be the product of blind law. In its intricate functioning, it 
apparently exhibits "irreducible complexity." If blind law is inadequate, what alternative 
is there? The answer given is some form of "intelligent design." An intervention—or 
interventions—in the normal course of nature brought on the true marks of the living. 
The world shows the results of the direct intervention of a conscious intelligence. 

The Intelligent Design theorists have been ciitici/cd by conventional scientists, no less 
severely than were the earlier generations of Creationists (Miller 1999). It is argued that 
the notion of irreducible complexity is conceptually confused and empirically 
unwarranted. Tl>e very idea of design itself, out of step with modern science, is not 
needed and raises as many problems as it supposedly solves. Is design something that 
happened in the distant past, held in check until needed? How could this holding 
operation have operated in any organisms, let alone those more primitive than today's 
forms? Is design something that was inserted in the recent past, or even in the present, in 
which case why do we not have direct evidence of its occuirence? 

Criticisms have also been made of the theoretical defense of Intelligent Design by 
William Dembski (Ruse 2003). He argues that chance processes could never produce the 
complex functioning of organisms. Richard Dawkins < 1985) has offered more 
sophisticated computer models to suggesi how the kinds of objections by Dembski and 
those before him fade away as soon as one takes into consideration the real nature of 
evolution. 


Science and Religion 

One consequence of the Creationist movement has been increased efforts by theologians 
and concerned scientists and others (particularly philosophers and historians> to think 
hard about live scieneeVreligion relationship. They are challenged to formulate an 
adequate account of the tine connections between science and religion in general, and 
between DARWINISM and Christianity in patticular. One thing has become very clear: 
the conflict model of science and religion—that the two are natural enemies—is as much 
a phenomenon of the nineteenth century as is Creationism. For most of the Christian era. 
whether in Catholic or Protestant manifestations and the greatest friend of science has 
been religion—Copernicus was in minor orders and Darwin trained for live Anglican 
priestltood. and in both cases it shows. 

There is still much work to be done in articulating the various options of the 
scienee/rcligion relationship. Some argue that the two are essentially things apart and 
hence truly cannot clash. Ibis was tire position of the late Stephen Jay Gould 119991 who 
talked of non-overlapping "Magisteria." Others do not see science and religion as apart 
and indeed argue for integration. Most famous in the twentieth century in the context of 
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evolution was the French Jesuit paleontologist. Pierre Teilhard de Chardin (1955). 
Although lew today accept his vision outfight—a vision that moves progressively from 
the beginning of life to humans and thence beyond to the so-called Omega Point that 
Teilhard identified with Christ—there are many who still find his thinking stimulating 
and fertile. 

There are also those who think that science and religion, although different, can at 
least impinge, one on the other, and that some kind of mutual respect must be achieved 
for them to exist in harmony (Barbour 1988). A key issue, obviously, is the 
understanding of "mutual respect.’ 1 Some who work on the science/rcligion interface 
think that only if evolutionists are willing to temper the harshness of pure Darwinism—to 
soften the depiction of nature red in tooth and claw—can science and religion be 
harmonized. Olliers take the attitude that it is not for the religious to question exactly how 
God created the universe, but lather to reinterpret and understand faith in the light of the 
most modern (and piima facie uncomfortablet scientific advances. 

These are intellectual matters. One must recognize, however, that these do not exhaust 
the issue. There is a significant political dimension. Although the arguments are scientific 
(or more accurately, claimed to he scientific)—what drives live anti-evolutionists of 
today, as the Creationists of yesterday, is as much issues of morality and culture as of 
anything empirical. 

Underlying this kind of argument is a sense that evolution is committed to something 
that Creationists call 'metaphysical naturalism.” In the words of Phillip Johnson 

“what is ultimately real is nature, which consists of the fundamental particles that 
make up what we call matter and energy, together with the natural laws that govern how 
those panicles behave. Nature itself is ultimately all theie is. at least as far as we are 
concerned. To put it another way. nature is a permanently closed system of material 
causes and effects that can never be influenced by anything outside of itself—by God. for 
example. To speak of sons:tiling as ‘supernatural’ is therefore to imply that it is 
imaginary, and belief in powerful imaginary entities is known as superstition" < 1995:37- 
38). 

The creationists insist on being title 'theistie realists.” assuming "that the universe and 
all its creatures were brought into existence for a purpose by God” <p. 209). Given live 
ongoing social and political triumphs of the religious right (see CHRISTIAN RIGHT) in 
the United States, it is likely that, for all of the scientists' refutations, we shall see the 
continued existence—perhaps even flourishing—of the Creationist movement for many 
years yet to come. It is also likely this llouiishing will continue to merge live scientific 
and religious with the political and social (Ruse 2000). 

See also Biblical Inerrancy: Darwinism: Fundamentalism: Science 
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MICHAEL RUSE 


CROMWELL, OLIVER (1599-1658) 


English protestunt statesman. 


Fatly Life 

Botn in Huntingdon in East Anglia ENGLAND, on April 25. 1599. Oliver Cromwell was 
the only surviving son of Robert Cromwell and Elizabeth Steward. He became a 
statesman and military hero during the English CIVIL WARS and was named Lord 
Protector in 1653. Cromwell followed strict Puritan ideas in his early life, but propagated 
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more radical religious views, including limited liberty of conscience, during his later 
years. He died in 1658. 

Robert and Elizabeth Cromwell originally had ten children, but only seven survived to 
adulthood. Robert Cromwell was politically active at the national level, where he sat in 
one of Queen ELIZABETH l's parliaments, and at the local level, where Ire was a justice 
of the peace and a landlord. Both of Cromwell's parents were from gentry families and 
had gained influence by acquiring former monastic lairds during the reign of HENRY 
VIII. Tire Cromwells came from a poor yet well-connected branch of the family. There 
was a tenuous blood connection to THOMAS CROMWELL, the carl of Essex. Henry 
VlH’s lord chancellor and the mastermind of the dissolution of tire monasteries. 

Cromwell's education began at tire local grammar school. He canre under the 
influence of the Puritan schoolmaster Thomas Beard <d. 1632). Beard's ideas closely 
parallel those of the mature Cromwell, tltough it is difficult to tell how much Beard’s 
ideas aftected him. Beard's most famous work. The Tieuire of God's Judgments, acts as 
an important case study for strict Puritan beliefs of the period. It emphasizes God’s 
interest in the grim aspects of human experience. Abbott notes that Beard’s God was 
"less the loving Father than a strong avenging Deity much absorbed in the discovery and 
punishment of sin...intending to teach morality by fear" (Abbott 1937:4.25). 

Cromwell matriculated at Sidney Sussex College. Cambridge University, but left after 
a year due to his father's death and the need to assume family responsibilities. WILLIAM 
LAUD, the future archbishop of Canterbury, once referred to the school as a "hotbed of 
Puritanism." Abbott suggests that one can see Cromwell’s educational and family 
experiences mirrored in his later career, such as his "remarkable command" of the 
BIBLE, his perception of God’s intervention in his English history and in his own life, 
a ltd his belief in the role of the "godly" in the community (Abbott 1937:4.26). 

Historians disagree over tlte extent of Cromwell’s formal education and his military 
background. Some believe that he studied law at Lincoln's Inn in London and lived there 
for a time. In 1620 lie married Elizabeth Bourehier. tlte daughter of a London fur 
merchant, after a courtship that took place in London. It is also difficult to determine 
where and how he obtained his military training. He possibly adapted his military style 
from the Dutch. However, he believed that men motivated by a cause would form a better 
army than regular, professional soldier's if provided with disci-pline and strong 
leadership. Such concepts affected his success at the battle of Marston Moor in June 1644 
and influenced the creation of the New Model Army in 1645. 

The Cromwells lived in Huntingdon after they were married: they had nine children. 
Though they owned land, the Cromwells frequently experienced financial difficulties. 
The English government nude many demands for taxation throughout the 1620s. and 
there were some bad harvests. In 1638 Cromwell inherited property in Ely from his 
maternal uncle, and his financial worries ended. 


Political and Military Career 

Cromwell was elected to the House of Commons from Huntingdon in 1628. There lie 
became a noted opponent of Caroline religious policy. This Parliament promoted the 
Petition of Right and a Remonstrance against corrupt government. Tl»e Petition of Right 
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guaranteed civil liberties ami established parliamentarian AUTHORITY. Il maintained 
ihc concept of due process, in particular arguing that no one could be arrested and jailed 
without given cause, and limited military presence by foibidding maitial law and 
requiting a subject's approval before quartering troops on his private property. 

After Charles I dissolved Parliament in 1629. it would not be called again for eleven 
years. During this time. Cromwell became a force in local politics. Throughout his early 
career. Cromwell made a name for himself by supporting live popular cause. Two notable 
incidents included opposition to the central government, in one case to obstruct the 
purging of cotporations and in another to prevent the draining of the fens. He also 
supported several lectureships in Huntingdon. 

For both the Shoit and Long Parliaments. Cromwell served as a MP for Cambridge. In 
the Long Pailiament. Cromwell at fust supported the reform group led by John Pym and 
participated in the Committee on Religion. When war broke out in 1642. Cromwell raised 
troops in Cambridge and became an officer in the army of the Eastern Association under 
the earl of Manchester. He soon distinguished himself in combat, but became critical of 
the military leadership, including Manchester, whs* wanted to force the king to settle but 
not siefeat him completely. 

In 164-1. Cromwell began to separate himself from the moderate reformers in favor of 
more radical notions. The signing of the Solemn League and Covenant and propagation 
of live covenant oath undoubtedly influenced him. The Solemn League and Covenant 
foimed the founslation for a 1643 military alliance between the opponents of Charles I in 
SCOTLAND and England. The major point in the treaty was England's promise to 
establish a Ret'oimed church in exchange for Scottish military assistance. It also required 
its supporters to take an oath of allegiance to the Covenant. In 1643 and early in 1644. 
Scottish amiies proved their worth by helping to defeat royalist forees at the battle of 
Tippermuir. the king agreed to treaty talks at Uxbridge. 

After failing to settle with the king in 16-15. Parliament renewed military opposition. 
Passing the New Model Oidinance to reorganize the parliamentary army, it created the 
Self-Denying Oidinance to separate WAR from politics. This latter ordinance, which 
appealed to many pious parliamentary supporters because it encouraged self-denial to 
curry God's favor, prohibited members of Parliament from serving as military officers. In 
June 1645. the battle of Naseby resulted in spectacular success for the New Model Army, 
which comprised large numbers of Independents and sectaries. 

Believing Charles 1 intended to establish an absolute monarchy of live continental type. 
Cromwell maintained that the king was responsible for tl*e nation's ills and committed 
himself to the king's military defeat. Cromwell proved willing to use the social and 
religious radicals shunned by the moderate reformers and considered dangerous by roost 
parliamentarians. He believed that the state should ignore opinions when it needed men to 
serve. Cromwell represented a new revolutionary spirit dedicated to both religious and 
political reform. In addition, he had a passionate commitment to his goals. Christopher 
Hill has attributed this view to a "strong strand of Christian pragmatism'(Hill 1970:56- 
6). 77). 

These ideas caused a permanent division between two groups of parliamentarians in 
1647. One group, frequently termed the “political Presbyterians." saw the army as a 
threat to the authority of both Parliament and king: live other group, sometimes called the 
"political Independents." envisioiwd the soldiers as the true revolutionaries, those men 
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w anting real reform. In 1649. Cromwell solidly supported the execution of Charles 1. He 
had. in fact, encouraged the campaign to have him tried and convicted for treason, 
punishable by death. 

The abolition of the monarchy ushered in a period of English history known as the 
Interregnum, which in turn was div ided into the Commonwealth era. from 1649 to 1653. 
and the Protectorate era front. 1653 to 1660. In February 1649. setting up an alternative 
government became the most urgent concern for Cromwell and his associates. Power 
rested chiefly in two bodies, the Rump Parliament, which welcomed the return of close to 
100 purged members, and the Council of State. The latter was an eclectic body con 
sisting of army officers, peers, and members of Parliament nominated by the Rump. 
Though it excluded radicals such as Thomas Harrison and Henry Ireton. Cromwell and 
Thomas Fairfax were two of the most active members. In April 1653 live Rump 
Parliament was dissolved in favor of a Nominated Assembly, live so-called "Barebones 
Parliament" that continued to work with tire Council of State as the executive body. 

Through the work of the Commonwealth government. Cromwell began to implement 
some of his religious policies. Committees were created to supervise missionary 
movements abroad, and bills were passed to propagate the gospel in WALES. 
IRELAND, the northern counties, and New England. Oliver legislation enforced morality, 
made Sabbath observance stricter, considered adultery a capital offense, and prohibited 
swearing and blaspliemy. The most contentious issues involved tithes and the right of lay 
patrons to control livings, and these concerns were bound up with interests of property 
and the necessity of maintaining a professional, university-educated, ordained ministry. 

The ineffectiveness of the Nominated Assembly and the disillusion of its moderate 
members with radical proposals prompted its dissolution in 1653. Cromwell replaced it 
with a Protectorate grounded on tire Instrument of Government: he himself w as named 
Lord Protector. This reginxr succeeded where tire previous two regimes had failed by 
providing a religious settlement, although it did not satisfy everyone. In religion, the 
Instrument patterned itself after tire Agreement of the People, mandating public 
profession of Christianity and the protection of dissenting congregations as long as they 
remained orderly. Such toleration did not extend to Catholics or those Anglicans who still 
refused to accept the Directory of Worship, used by the new national Presbyterian Church 
established in 1645. Cromwell's ascension to Lord Protector earned him heavy criticism, 
both from his contemporaries and from historians, because he seemed to assume 
monarchical powers without tire title of king. 

Cromwell died in 1658. leaving the position of Lord Protector to his son. Richard. 
Richard's inability to continue his father's leadership contributed to the fall of the 
Protectorate and the restoration of the monarchy, but did not precipitate it. Weaknesses in 
the political system and divisions over contentious issues, including religion and the 
reform of law . meant that tire English Republic was probably doomed to failure. 


Religious Impact 

Examining the themes of Cromwell's life, one is struck by its dichotomy. Cromwell was 
both a fearless soldier and a committed champion of Christ. Studying how he reconciled 
these two main aspects of his personality can he both confusing and enlightening. John 
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Monill has commented on the many interpretations of Oliver Cromwell, as a supporter of 
civil liberties and religious TOLERATION, as an "iconoclast" in both the literal and 
figurative senses of the term, as a murderer of the Irish people, and as a military hero 
(Morrill 1990:1). Examining Cromwell from any of these angles can give tike student a 
clear understanding of Cromwell’s actions and words: what is difficult is reconciling all 
of these different personas into one. 

On one hand. Cromwell's religious beliefs reflected the Puritan influences on his 
education. He opposed the hierarchy of tire CHURCH OF ENGLAND, in particular the 
role of the bishops (see BISHOPS AND EPISCOPACY). Cromwell held that tire 
individual believer could have a personal relationship with God through PRAYER and 
WORSHIP, and despised the Episcopal teachings that emphasized the role of the priest as 
mediator. He wanted to abolish the BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER and believed that 
PREACHING should be emphasized. Like many other members of the "godly” party. 
Cromwell saw himself as a member of the elect chosen both for eternal SALVATION 
and to be the vessel for God’s will on earth. 

On the oilier hand. Cromwell's religion reveals some new spiritual aspects. He 
referred to himself as a”seeker“ who desired to know the will of God and act on it. 
Morrill believes that Cromwell was motivated by "a fierce commitment to a cause he 
believed in.” and one can see that the cause had political and spiritual implications 
(Morrill 199<):I4>. He called himself the "chief of sinners" whom God had completely 
saved. In a 1638 letter. Cromwell exclaims: "The Lord accept me in His Son. and give 
me to walk in the light...as He is the light! He it is that enlighteneth our blackness, out 
darkness” (Abbott 1937:101). Cromwell believed that his actions, military and otherwise, 
were part of God's great purpose, and that he was an agent in the fulfillment of God’s 
will. 

Cromwell's influence on Protestantism cannot be overestimated. Of particular note is 
his position on religious toleration. Cromwell believed that no one should be constrained 
in religion, that there should be "no compulsion” of religion. Barry Coward nicely 
asserted that Cromwell’s "main aim was to erect a loose framework of state control 
within which individuals could find God for themselves” (Coward 1991:110). Yet there 
were limits to this religious toleration. Cromwell distrusted Catholics as well as radical 
sectarians. Although he could personally understand the spiritual perspective of some 
dissidents, his policy could not find a way to include them (see DISSENT|. He 
sympathized with Quakers, yet purged them from the army and persecuted live radical 
Quaker James Naylor. As Coward has pointed out. Cromwell wanted not religious 
plurality, but rather religious unity, a way to incorporate everyone who believed in Christ 
and accepted the GRACE resulting from his death and resurrection. Even his readmission 
of the Jews into England in 1655 had a greater purpose, because he considered 
acknowledgtiKnt of the Jews a prerequisite to complete reformation (Coward 1991; 110— 
112). Unfortunately. Cromwell's most enduring legacy might be his intolerance, mil his 
tolerance. The treatment of Irish Catholics under Cromwell's rule exacerbated existing 
tensions between England and Ireland, and provided cause for long-term religious strife 
in the British Isles. 

See also Anglicanism: Catholism. Protestant Reactions: Friends. Society of: Judaism: 
Philo-Semitism Presbyterianism: Preaching: Puritanism 
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A LAN A CAIN SCOTT 


CROMWELL, THOMAS (1485-1540) 


English statesman. Thomas Cromwell, eail of Essex was a key advisor lo King HENRY 
VIII of ENGLAND in lire early years of the Proiesiani REFORMATION. His mosi 
significant contribution was an effort to cement England's identity as a Protestant country 
by encouraging Henry's fourth marriage to Anne of Cleves. a daughter of Protestant 
royalty from Handers. The failure of this marriage, which ended in DIVORCE, fueled 
Henry’s suspicion of Cromwell's motives and galvanized the energies of Cromwell's 
opponents at eourt. Charged with treason in June 15-40. Ire was beheaded nearly seven 
weeks later, on July 28. 1540. 

Cromwell's significance has been obscured. Although Foxe's Book of Martyrs (see 
ACTS AND MONUMENTS! depicted him as a hero of Protestantism. Cromwell's 
obvious political adroitness seems more characteristic of one whose motives were self- 
serving. Cromwell’s success in his ambitious pursuits was undeniable, but his 
commitment to political and religious reform offers the uue key to his character and his 
achievement. 

Born sometime in 1485 at Putney. Cromwell grew up in modest circumstances. His 
father struggled to earn a living front a vaiiety of occupations, including blacksmith and 
brewer. As a young man he was known as unruly and. apparently after a quarrel with his 
father in 1503. went to ITALY to serve in the French army of Louis XII. Control of 
Naples was contested at that time, and in this case the French forces were defeated and 
Cromwell went to Florence where he entered the service of a noble family, live 
Frescobaldi. who were bankers. Apparently Cromwell traveled widely and learned 
quickly to represent influential interests in complex social situations. He also became 
familiar with European financial and political currents and gained administrative skills. 
After a few years of this service he moved to Handers where he represented English 
economic interests with live merchants of Antwerp. In 1510 he also successfully 
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negotiated the renewal ot' a papal charter for an English religious guild, meeting Pope 
Julius II in tire process. By 1514 Ire had returned to England and married Elizabeth 
Wykes. It appears that his wife’s family had important political connections, but it was 
also apparent that Cromwell had begun to attract the notice of influential circles by his 
work on tire continent. As a result Cardinal Wolsey appointed him collector of his 
revenues in 1514. 

Cromwell attracted a variety of influential clients as he built a law career, hut Wolsey 
became his chief benefactor. Henry VlII's principal advisor at tire lime. Wolsey 
controlled considerable patronage and bestowed it on Cromwell as he proved his mettle. 
In 1523 Cromwell gained a seat in Parliament, for Taunton, and in 1524 he was admitted 
as a member of Gray’s Inn. In the same year Wolsey enlisted Cromwell's services in 
launching one of Henry's main reform initiatives: tire suppression of the monasteries and 
the redirection of monastic funds for such purposes as enhancing the church's diocesan 
structure and education. Cromwell became immersed in auditing monastic possessions, 
and demonstrated both his administrative ability and his political acumen in the process. 
As Wolsey gave his attention to foreign affairs and the law courts. Cromwell saw an 
opportunity to address issues of national finance and the slate of the church. He 
approached the suppression of the monasteries w ith the passion of a reformer, as intent 
on promoting education as he was in undercutting the fabric of medieval monasticism in 
England. 

By 1524 the influence of several reform currents was apparent in England. In part 
reform of the church arose as an assertion of government and the role of lay advisors in 
them. Cromwell represented a new kind of policy maker whose career was built not on 
royal blixxl nor on tire church, but on his own motivation and innate ability. The measure 
of his accomplishment was a rapid advance, eventually taking him beyond Wolsey. 
whose star faded. As one historian notes. Cromwell caught "the attention of a king 
grappling with seemingly intractable problems" by bringing to them new imagination. 
For a time Cromwell remained loyal to Wolsey. although he gained the king’s approval 
and. in 1531. was made a privy counselor. He gained further responsibilities in 1533 and 
1534. when Ire became chancellor of the Exchequer and the king's secretary. As he 
gained ascendancy he also established close ties with Protestants determined to create a 
Lutheran Church in England. 

Intent on encouraging England's break with Rome. Cromwell's supreme moment 
came in 1534 w hen the king authorized him to direct the implementation of the Act of 
Supremacy. By this Act Henry excluded papal AUTHORITY front England and made 
the sovereign head of the church. In the execution of Thomas More, and other leading 
figures who dissented, and in the king's divorce from Catherine of Aragon and marriage 
to Anne Boleyn. Cromwell proved to be the loyal servant. His loyalty proved steadfast 
when Anne was executed on a charge of adultery and Henry married Jane Seymour who 
died in childbirth. 

Meanwhile Cromwell set about to establish a reformed Christian nation under a well- 
administered government. For his loyalty to Henry, however, the power and ability he 
possessed, and his hopes for religious reform. Cromwell attracted powerful opponents, 
notably Bishop Stephen Gardiner and the Duke of Norfolk. King Henry’s disenchantment 
with Anne of Clevcs ignited a general dislike of Protestant reformers and those who 
befriended them. Henry's capacity for disenchantment with those he once revered sealed 
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Cromwell's fate. His refomi program falteied with his death, but the Reformation took 
hold in England and his example encouraged the trend toward powerful, lay advisors at 
court. 
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WILLIAM SACHS 


CROSBY, FRANCES JANE (FANNY) 
(1820-1915) 


American evangelical composer. Crosby was born March 24. 1820. in Southeast. New 
Yoik. and died February 12. 1915. in Bridgeport. Connecticut. The daughter of John and 
Mercy Crosby. Frances (known as Fanny I came of old Puritan stock. The Crosby family 
traced its American roots to 1634. when Simon Crosby arrived from England to settle in 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Blinded in infancy as the result of unfortunate medical 
treatment. Crosby manifested an alett mind, and committed long passages of the BIBIJi 
and English poetry to memory. At fifteen years of age she entered the New Yoik 
Institution for the Blind in Manhattan. There she completed her education and cultivated 
her musical and poetic ability. She spoke frequently on behalf of the Institution, urging 
state and federal suppoit for education for the blind. She ptiblisltcd three small volumes 
of poetry and collaborated with one of I vet teachers. George F. Root, to produce cantatas 
and other popular music before she left the Institution in 1858 to marry blind musician 
Alexander van Alstyne. Eleven years her junior, van Alstync was a music teacher and 
chureh organist who encouraged his wife to pursue her interests and to ictain her maiden 
name. 

Crosby wrote her first hymn in 1864. and over the next 50 years she produced 
thousands more. Her collaboration in New York City with others interested in SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. EVANGELISM, and REVIVALS resulted in the creation of live popular 
religious songs known as gospel hymns, and brought her to prominence at an auspicious 
moment. Evangelist Dwight Lyman MOODY'S songster. IRA DAVID SANKEY. 
popularized her music by including many of her texts in his influential Gox/iel Hymns. 
These were promptly translated and used around live world. Among her most enduring 
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texts arc ' Blessed Assurance." "Rescue the Perishing." "To God be the Glory." and "Safe 
in the Anns of Jesus." 

For most of her adult life. Crosby identified herself primarily with the METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. However, she attended with regularity many Protestant 
churches in Manhattan and Biooklyn and maintained an active interest in rescue mission 
work. A popular participant at such gatherings as Northfrcld Conferences. Chautauquas. 
and Christian Endeavor conventions. Crosby’s winsome personality endeared her to 
young and old. Hei enduring hymns remain popular among nonliturgieal Protestants. 

See also Hymns and Hymnals: Music: Music. American: Music. Popular 
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CROWTHER, DANDESON COATES 
(1844-1938) 


Anglican missionary. Born in SIERRA LEONE in 1844 and raised in NIGERIA. 
Dandeson Crovviher was the youngest son of Bishop Adjai Crowiher. Destined for the 
ordained ministry in the Anglican Church, his extensive education included a period of 
study at the Church Missionary Society’s (now the CHURCH MIS SION SOCIETYi 
college at Islington in North London. He was ordained by his father in 1870 and 
subsequently took up superintendence of tire all-African Niger Mission, which formed 
part of his father's wide-ranging jurisdiction under the auspices of the Church Missionary 
Society (CMS). His accomplishments as a pastor-missionary led to his appointment as 
archdeacon of the Niger Delta in 1874. 

By the mid-nineteenth century. CMS’s African policy was guided by a vision of 
creating a well-trained African ministry that would take the initiative in mission 
expansion and form the mainstay of autonomous African churches. Highly educated 
Africans like Archdeacon Crowiher were vital to live realization of this vision. Zealous, 
pioneering, and by all accounts a resolute leader. Ire spearheaded one of the most 
successful evangelistic campaigns in modern African Christian history, guiding the 
nourishing mission through periods of mass conventions and violent persecution alike. 

Revitalized European colonial expansion and the systematic introduction of Europeans 
into the hitherto all-African Mission were only two elements in live cocktail of events that 
precipitated the "Niger Crisis" of the early 1890s. This crisis marked a major turning 
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p*>int in Archdeacon Crow liter's career. In 1892 he launched the Niger Delia Pastorale in 
revolt against European control. Partly as a result of his own abiding sense of loyalty to 
the Anglican church, the revolt lasted for only six years, although it marked one of the 
first significant, wholly African, attempts to establish a self-supporting, self-governing 
church in Western Africa. Ultimately Dandeson Crowther remains one of the most 
notable figures of the early Protestant encounter with AFRICA. He is perhaps best 
remembered for his determined, if inchoate, efforts to give substance to an African vision 
that inspired his generation and survived well into the twentieth century. 

Set also African Theology: Anglicanism. Colonialism 
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CROWTHER, SAMUEL ADJAI (AJAYI) 
(c. 1806-1891) 


West African missionary and bishop. Ajayi (the modern spelling, although Crowther used 
Adjai) was born in Oshogun, Western Nigeria, in about 1806 and grew up while the 
Yotuba empire of Oyo was collapsing. Ajayi was not dedicated in infancy to any of the 
Yoruba divinities beeause of a diviner's prophecy that he would serve the supreme God. 
In 1821. when he was thirteen or perhaps a little older, his town was sacked by Fulani 
and Oyo Muslims. He was taken as a slave and sold several times before being bought by 
European tradeis for the transatlantic market. His slave ship was intercepted by the 
British Navy and brought to SIERRA LEONE. At a CHURCH MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY (CMS) school. Ajayi became a Christian and was baptized with the name of 
Samuel Crowther. after an eminent English clergy man. 
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A promising student, Crowthcr was sent briefly to ENGLAND for education, and then 
became one of the first students of the Four ah Bay Institution, the pientier CMS 
educational facility. He served as a CMS schoolmaster and catechist before teturning to 
the Fourah Bay Institution as tutor in IS.VI. In 1X41 he was appointed with live CMS 
missionary JAMES FREDERICK SCHON to accompany live expedition planned by 
Thomas Fowell Buxton to explore the potential for "Christianity. Commerce and 
Civilization" in the Niger basin. Although the expedition was generally deemed a failure. 
Crowthcr and Schofn saw great potential for missionary work by African Christians. 

After studying at Islington College. London. Crowthcr was ordained in 1843. and in 
1845 he returned to his homeland as pan of the newly founded CMS Yoiuba mission at 
Abeokuta. There lie found the mother and sister from whom he had been separated by 
SLAVERY: they were among the earliest converts. In 1854 Crowthcr took part in another 
exploratory mission up the Niger, and in 1857 he took charge of a new CMS Niger 
mission covering live Delta. Igboland (Onitshai and parts of what is now Northern 
Nigeria. In 1864 he became the first African Anglican bishop, with a diocese not 
territorially deftned. and with a CI.ERGY entirely African. The arrival of European 
missionaries on the Niger front 1887 onward brought complaints about Crow thcr's clergy 
and lay assistants. As the European presence increased. Crowthcr was sideltned. his 
authority as bishop bypassed, and his staff displaced. He died in Lagos on December 31. 
1891. a broken old man. and was replaced by an Englishman. His son ARCHDEACON 
DANDESON CROWTHER was able to retain oversight of the mission in the Niger Delta 
area, which was self-supporting, but mission policy avoided placing Africans in the 
highest positions of leadership for several decades. 

The best-known African Christian of the nineteenth century. Crowthcr is significant 
for several reasons. He helped demonstrate the importance of African languages for the 
future of Christianity. He was PREACHING in Yotttba in Sierra Leone at a time when 
services here were invariably in English. He took a major pari in the Yoruba Bible 
translation, the first time an African motlter-tongue speaker had played such a role. As a 
mission leader he demonstrated application to African languages, including their 
accumulated proverbial wisdom, and also encouraged it in others. He also developed 
(after some searing early experiences in Siena Leone) a courteous and irenic dialogue 
with Muslims in the Upper Niger area, at a time when a deliberately confrontational style 
was in use elsewhere. Above all. Crowthcr represents African responsibility for the 
spread of live Christian faith in Africa and for direction of the African CHURCH. This 
was always the stated aim of Protestant MISSIONS, and by the middle of the nineteenth 
century it scented in reach, with Henry Venn (a secretary of CMS from 1843 to 1872) 
articulating the principle that the object of mission was to produce self-governing, self- 
supporting. self-propagating churches. Crow thcr’s unhappy last years saw the movement 
away from implementation of this policy in like colonial era. The next century brought a 
movement back again, as sub-Saharan AFRICA became Protestant Christianity's 
principal area of growth. 

See also African Theology: Bible Translation: Colonialism: Nigeria 
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CRUMMELL, ALEXANDER (1819-1898) 


African American chuich leader. Crummell was born March 3. IS 19. in New York City, 
the child of “free Africans." Crummell always insisted that he was of unadulterated 
African ancestry. Hie family of his mother. Charity (Hicks I Crummell. had been Long 
Islanders for several generations and "associated" with the Hicks family of Quakeis. (see 
FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF). Her husband. Boston CiummcII. was descended from the 
Tenure people in West AFRICA, and was said to have converted to Christianity before he 
was enslaved at around fourteen and transponed to New York. On reaching maturity he 
refused to serve his master any longer, and established himself as an oyster vendor. The 
Crummells became affiliated with "the Afro-American group of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church." as it was later called, and were able to provide Alexander a grammar school 
education, including mathematics and Latin, at New York's African Free School. 

Crummell studied briefly in the Noyes Academy, at Canaan. New Hampshire, until live 
school was destroyed by an anti-integrationist mob. He resumed studies at Beriah 
Greene’s Oneida Institute, in upstate New York, where the curriculum included biblical 
languages and some mechanical tiades. For a short time he studied infoimally at Yale 
University, while ministering to a congregation in New Haven. Connecticut. Among his 
vestry men was Alexander Du Bois. the grandfather of W.E.B.Du Bois. who later wrote a 
short essay on Crummell’s life. 

During the early years of his mairiage to Sarah CiummcII he served small 
congregations in Providence. Philadelphia, and New York. Although his candidacy for 
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admission lo the General Theological Seminary in New York was denied on racial 
grounds. Ire was ordained an Episcopal priest after a course of private studies. He then 
conceived the idea of studying abroad, and during five years that he spent in ENGLAND, 
lecturing as an abolitionist and raising funds for his church in New York, he earned the 
bachelor's degree from Queens' College Cambridge, graduating in 1853. 

Crummell's knowledge of biblical languages was not extraordinary, but Ire passed 
Cambridge examinations on Greek literature and was able to instruct students in the 
Greek testament. He was apparently influenced by the revival of Cambridge Platonism 
that occurred under tire direction of William Whewell during the 1850s. In later years he 
wrote disparagingly of the tendency of black leaders toward "dogmatizing theories of 
sense and matter as the saleable hope of the race." Contemporaries spoke of his 
predilection for Platonic idealism and his ability to quote extemporaneously and at length 
from Greek authors. 

On graduating from Cambridge. Crummell sailed, almost immediately, for LIBERIA. 
West Africa, and from 1853 to 1872 he spent sixteen years working as a farmer, educator, 
small businessman, and Episcopal missionary. During two trips to live UNITED STATES 
during that time he maintained his commitments to abolitionism and to the cause of the 
newly emancipated "freedmen." From 1861 to 1863 he worked with Edward Wilmot 
Blydcn. an oidained Presbyterian clergyman, representing the Liberian government's 
colonization plans to the Lincoln administration. Crummell returned to the United States 
for good in 1872. and after some initial uncertainties, settled in Washington. D.C.. where 
he established St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in 1879. serving as its pastor until 1894 and 
holding a professorship at Howard University. He spent his final years writing and 
lecturing w idely, and in 1897 he founded the American Negro Academy as a challenge to 
the Machiavellian schemes and pragmatic materialism of Booker T.Washington. 
Crummel died September 10. 1898. 

Crummell had elitist notions of black power, evidenced in his allusion to JOHN 
MILTON'S phrase "to be weak is miserable." His pronouncements were frequently 
ironic in tone and attempted to reconcile cultural assimilationism with black separatism in 
writings that revealed his erudition and his colorful travels and adventures on three 
continents. His essays and addresses, written in a style described by John Greenleaf 
Whittier as "clear, classic, and chaste." provide a unique, if somewhat sardonic 
perspective on nineteenth-century intellectual life. Although Crummell contributed 
substantially to the African American protest tradition, it would diminish the importance 
of his legacy to view him primarily as a racial protest writer. His writings, for the most 
part addressed to black audiences, are most often concerned with the relationship of 
human nature to the concept of AUTHORITY, the importance of traditions and 
institutions to human existence (see TRADITION), and the defense of literate 
CULTURE. His blend of Eurocentric and Afrocentric ideology influenced W.E.B.Du 
Bois and other younger persons, including Anna J.Cooper. John W. Cromwell, and the 
Rev. Francis J.GrimkC. Two of his protdgds, the autodidact John E.Bruce and the Yale 
graduate William H.Ferris, became senior officials in the black power movement led by 
Marcus Garvey in live 1920s. Ferris publislted an early biography of Crummell in the 
American Negro Academy Occasional Ha/vrs (1920). 

Crummell argued vigorously for purging black Christianity and culture of the 
emotionalism of slave religion, which he considered vulgar, materialistic, and 
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antinomian. A strict Episcopalian. exceedingly hostile 10 enthusiastic conversions. he 
wrote: "Sentiment. feeling, emotion...conic from an inferior side ol'out natuie. Tlwy aie 
more allied lo the physical ilun they are to the rational or spiritual of our being.... Easily 
excited, they as easily depart. And. at the best the feelings come and go. oftentimes 
independent of the will: dependent, not seldom upon health, or some peculiar physical 
condition, and hence evidently they arc not tl»e soil in which tlwc Holy Spirit plants the 
seed of God's wonderful grace." 

Crummell published nunteious tracts and pamphlets, some of which were reprinted in 
the three published collections of his writings: Africa and America: Add reties and 
Discourses (18911; 77ie Fnliire of Africa: Beilin Addresses. Sermons. Eli.. Delivered in 
ihe Republic of Liberia < 1862); and The Greatness of Christ and other Sermons (1882). 
The quotation above is taken from "Piety. Morality, and Enthusiasm.” originally 
published in Wilson I.Moses, ed.. Destiny and Race: Sennons and Addresses by 
Alexander Crummell (1992). W.E.B.Du Bois published a well-known ihapsody on 
Cnimmcll’s life and character in Die Souls of Black Folk (1903). Most of Cruinmell’s 
surviving manuscripts are in the Schomburg Collection of the New York Public Library, 
which holds over 400 of his sermons and some of his coirespondence. Additional letters 
are in the Library of Congress, the Archives of live Protestant Episcopal Church, live 
Maiyland Historical Society, and Columbia University. 

See also Cambridge Platonists: Colonialism: Slavety. Abolition of 
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CULTURAL PROTESTANTISM 


A cognate of the German compound noun Kullurproiestanlismus (culture Protestantism), 
the tetro "cultural Protestantism" is of unceitain coinage. H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 
wrongly suggests that KARL BARTH "invented” it (Niebuhr I95l:84n.l); in fact, it had 
entered linguistic currency during the late nineteenth century. Often, but not always, 
applied pejoratively, the term has become a political-theological "cipher” (Muller 
1992:21). suffering from the "ambiguities” of being used both descriptively and 
polemically (Rupp 1977:. 9): some scholars dismiss it as an "anachronistic” and 
"misleading” category I Chapman 2<M)2:1). In general, it connotes a theological tendency 
to accommodate Christian faith to the curiently prevailing CULTURE, and thus to 
deemphasize or negate discontinuities between the mundane and the divine. Cultural 
Protestantism is commonly identified with LIBERAL 
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PROTESTANTISM/LIBERALISM and associated with both INDIVIDUALISM and 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. Niebuhr, construing the phenomenon within his cthical- 
Christological typology, equates it with the "Christ of Culture" type, or those Christians 
who seek to aeculturute Christ and who themselves feel at home in their culture. 


Antecedents 

The acculturationa! orientation of Cultural Protestantism is adumbrated in the BIBLE.A 
linkage between divinity and Israelite culture is established at Sinai by the divine 
appointment of craftsmen and the filling of craftsmanship w ith the Spirit of God (Exodus 
31:1- II). Jesus, despite his dictum about rcndeiing to Caesar what is Caesar’s and to 
God what is God's, hardly disdains everything about his own surrounding culture. A 
carpenter’s son (Matthew 13:551 and a caipenter himself (Marie 6:3>. Jesus teaches in 
parables that evoke sympathetically his listeners' rustic, agrarian lifestyle. Cultural 
Protestants have looked back on Jesus as the consummate moral philosopher and 
re for iiki whose legacy was the preparation of human beings in their current social 
circumstances for tire future KINGDOM OF GOD. 

In Niebuhr's typological scope, the tendency that Cultural Protestantism crystallizes 
finds anticipators from the Apostolic era on. Paul and those among his Jewish Christian 
antagonists who sought to “compel the Gentiles to Judaize” (Galatians 2:14) had in 
common a desire to accommodate tlse Gospel to a specific culture or TRADITION. But 
whereas the Judaizers espoused allegiance to Jesus Christ without forsaking the legal 
obligations of Jewish tradition. Paul's program for "grafting” the Gentile faithful onto the 
“tree'’ of faithless Israel (Romans 11:17-24 > entailed a relaxation of some of those 
requirements, most notably circumcision, that were alien to Greco-Roman culture. In the 
Hellenistic world. Gnostic Christians, such as Basilides and Valentinus, construed Christ 
culturally and downplayed any sense of discrepancy between him and folkways by 
seeking to harmonize the gospel with contemporary philosophy and science. At the time 
of the Constantinian settlement. Lactantius aimed his culturally attuned Christian 
apologetics at demonstrating the sensiblencss of the new faith in a Roman context. 
During the Middle Ages, however, as a pronounced tension prevailed between church 
and world. Peter Abelard proved somewhat exceptional in expounding Christian faith as 
a philosophy and ethics of cultural meliorism. 


From the Reformation to the Present 

The defining inclination of Cultural Protestantism to remain in harmony w ith the mores 
of the culture at large emerges in MARTIN LUTHER'S doctrine that it is the duty of 
Christians to obey their political roler and to cany out their divine calling (Beruf) in 
secular society. During and after the REFORMATION. Christian acculturation was 
promoted Ipw Facto through tire proliferating translations of tire BIBLE into tire 
European vernaculars (see BIBLE TRANSLATION>. a development encouraged by 
Luther's emphasis on sola scripiuia. The basic impulse underlying Cultural 
Protestantism was also fostered by certain aspects of the 'inner-worldly asceticism” 
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(iiuienivliluhe Aike.,e) that MAX WEBER ascribes especially to ihe more Puritanical 
Protestant branches: their teaching the principle of dedicated fulfillment of worldly 
obligations as the sole means of proving religious merit. and their tendency to sanction, 
and adapt their ethic to. bourgeois capitalist pursuits. 

During the ENLIGHTENMENT, efforts to accommodate the Christian religion to the 
current climate of hyperrationalism and scientism were made by such thinkers as JOHN 
LOCKE, who posited “the reasonableness of Christianity" on empirical, noncieedal 
grounds (which led to him to be accused of SOC1N1AN1SM): IMMANUEL KANT, who 
construed religion itself “within the limits of reason", and THOMAS JEFFERSON, who 
produced his own redaction of the Gospels, retaining only what he deemed Jesus’s 
essential moral sayings and deleting all scenes that smack of the supernatural. 
Nonetheless, religion had been left tlueatened with oblivion by the harsh criticism to 
which eighteenthcentury thinkers had subjected it. and in that predicament it was 
FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER’S extremely intlucntial Speeches <m Religion < 1799» 
that restored tire religious dimension of life to intellectual respectability. Defending 
religion “to the educated classes ulie Gebihlrten/ among its despisers." Schleiermaeher 
distinguished it from theoretical science, abstract philosophy or metaphysics, moral 
behavior, and tlwological dogma, and reinterpreted it as a type of feeling (Ge/iihl). that of 
absolute dependence. This conceptualization, which accorded with the antirationalist 
views of the nascent German Romantic movement, had the effect of ensuring for religion 
a place of primary importance in subsequent discussions of modern culture. Far from 
being of peripheral interest or even obsolete, as tlvey had been for skeptics in the Age of 
Reason, religion and piety were for Schlciermaeher—and for the countless readers he 
influenced—indispensable to and inseparable from scientific knowledge, moral action, 
and the loftiest culture. 

If the whole nineteenth century became "live lime of cultural Protestantism” (Niebuhr 
1951:94). Schlciermaeher had also set the tone for this development through his 
advocacy of Evangelical Protestantism over Roman Catholicism as the correct way of 
propounding the true CHURCH (see CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT REACTIONS). 
A similarly antihierarchical. antiRoman conviction was shared by the prominent Lutheran 
and Reformed clerics and political leadeis from the different states of GERMANY, who 
in I8<>3 founded the liberal Proieituniemerein (Union of Protestants). Serving in effect 
as a Cultural Piotestant agency, this association aniKd at fostering the unity and 
advancement of the diverse Landeskirchtn (established churches) of live nation in accord 
with the progress of culture, all in a Protestant spirit. 

Among the theologians who carried the greatest sway after Schleiermacher in shaping 
Cultural Protestantism. AI.BRECHT BENJAMIN RITSCHL stood preeminent. 
Inteipteting Christian doctrine through the modem lenses of historical-critical BIBIJi 
scholarship. Kantian ethics, and Hegelian idealism. Ritschl envisioned the Kingdom of 
God on eatth. to which Jesus had beckoned humankind, as a goal realizable through the 
moral ordering of civilization in the manner of the modern West. The same belief in 
progress typified the leading pei|ietuators of Cultural Protestantism after him: the 
Germans ADOU VON HARNACK. FRIEDRICH NAUMANN. and ERNST 
TROELTSCH. the Swiss LEONHARD RAGAZ. and the Americans SHAILER 
MATTHEWS and WALTER RAUSCHF.NBUSCH. whose conceptualization of the 
SOCIAL GOSPEL heeded Ritschl’s constmal of the Kingdom of God. 
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Assessments 

Foreshadowed and considerably inspired by S0REN KIERKEGAARD’S polemics 
against the worldly conformism of “Christendom." live harshest criticisms of Cultuial 
Protestantism were those made by Barth, to whose DIALECTICAL THEOLOGY it 
served as a foil. Reaffirming Kietkegaard’s insistence on the infinite "qualitative 
distinction" between God and humankind. Barth denied that religion is tlte firm basis on 
which human culture securely rests: on the contrary, he contended, religion constitutes 
the Krlsts of culture and of hatbarism alike, belying all efforts to enlist it for any social, 
political, humanistic, or other worldly ends. In his view, the "Declaration of Gentian 
Piofessors" favoring the militaristic stance of Kaiser Wilhelm II at the outbreak of the 
First World War had effectually delegitimized the liberal accommodation of Christianity 
to culture. 

As opposed to its disparagement by Barth and his Neo-Orthodox followers, some 
scholars reassess more neutrally or favorably the role of Cultural Protestantism not only 
in Wilhelinine Germany, but also in the Weimar Rupublic. when Cultuial Protestants 
defended the place of Jewish citizens in Gentian society (Nowak 1991:35). 

As imagined in a later context far removed front the traumas of Gentian history. 
Cultural Protestantism can seem quaint. The American radio-show host Gairison Keiller 
has been called "an elegiac poet of Culture Protestantism." as his remembrances of life in 
the (Relive) Calvinist community of Lake Wobegon. Minnesota, "appeal to a ceitain 
complacency in our faith, a nostalgia for the days when religion and culture went hand in 
hand and did not need to be too closely distinguished" (Heim 1987:517). 
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CULTURE 


Introduction 

When we speak of culture in the context of Protestantism, faith, and religion, we are 
dealing with an evolving field of research and study. In terms of contemporary academic 
disciplines, the study of culture and religion and their relationship is a product of the 
ENLIGHTENMENT and MODERNISM It involves the academic disciplines of 
sociology, cultural anthropology, religious studies. THEOLOGY, and MISSIOLOGY. 
The awareness of culture and its objectification for the puipose of description and 
analysis grows out of the Enlightenment ideal of understanding something by defining, 
describing, and analyzing it. Even though people have always been aware that different 
groups have different ways of life, practice, dress, music, and religion, the definition and 
description of this as culture arc a modern phenomenon. Culture, as we understand it 
today, has always played a veiy important role in relationship to the Christian church. 
From its inception, the CHURCH struggled with the migration of its message and its self- 
expression from an AramaicHebrew cultuial context to a Greek and later a Latin cultural 
context. With the expansion of Christianity all over the world, new challenges of culture 
arose. It could he argued that the study of historical theology is an exercise in the study of 
the relationship between Christian faith and culture. Christian theology has always 
struggled with the unique problems represented in the translation of the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures from one language to another. Language makes up a core pan of 
what can be considered culture. 

The word "culture” in the English language has become associated with two different 
ideas. One idea describes culture as the products of human society. This can be called the 
anthropological definition of culture. The other understanding of culture could be called 
“high" or "high-brow" culture, which has to do with those things that are valued in 
Western society as products of academia and the arts. In this discussion we focus on 
culture in the sense of cultural anthropology in relation to Chiistian faith and 
Protestantism. In this regard, we focus particularly on issues associated with the 
translation of texts and the unde is landing and role of symbols across cultures. 


Definitions 

E.A.Hoebel 11972:6) described culture as “the integrated system of learned behavior 
patterns which are characteristic of the membeis of a society and which are not the result 
of biological inheritance.” Evaluating this as a working definition of culture, it becomes 
clear that this is a value-neutral definition. That means that one culture is considered no 
better than another, simply different. This principle is known as cultural relativity. The 
assumption of the relativity of all cultures is largely a phenomenon of the twentieth 
century. Before this time, ideas of moral superiority or evolutionary superiority played an 
important role in thinking about cultures. Such ideas, particularly of the moral or 
evolutionary superiority of Western culture, were an uncritical part of the self-perception 
of Protestantism and its expansion all over the world during the colonial era (sec 
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COLONIALISM). Missionaries were often associated with colonial authorities and 
assumed that their role was to indoctrinate what they perceived to he people of "primitive 
cultures" into “superior” Western culture and religion (see MISSIONS). Out of this idea 
of the superiority of Western culture developed the concept of syncretism. The idea 
behind syncretism is that there is somehow a culturally pure form of Christian faith. 
Where this "pure form” is mixed with outside cultural elements, including religious 
elements, faith becomes “syncrctistic” or "impure." It was the practical experience of 
missionaries as well as the observations of cultural anthropologists together w ith the rise 
of secularism (see SECULARIZATION) that challenged the assumptions of cultural 
superiority and easy judgments of syncretism. 

If religion is expressed in forms of WORSHIP and cultic practice. Hocbel's working 
definition of culture also implies that religion is part of culture. Whereas some within 
Protestantism, sueh as ERNST TROELTSCH (1865-1923), shifted their view from an 
idea of Christianity as a superior religion to the relativity of all religions. tire idea of 
relativity among faiths has not enjoyed easy acceptance within Protestantism. Thus the 
question of the relativity of culture in relation to religion has become one of ongoing 
debate w ithin Protestantism. 

In the study and practice of mission, definitions of culture such as Hoebel’s have 
provided a basis for the development of approaches for communicating the Christian 
message among cultures. In live process of doing so. many difficult questions are being 
raised. Among these are questions about the assumption of relativity and value neutrality. 
Are cultures that support systems perceived in Western culture as oppressive to WOMEN 
and the poor to be considered value neutral? Do assumptions of cultural relativity 
encourage uncritical acceptance of injustice and exploitation within one’s own culture, 
including Western culture? How does the biblical prophetic call for justice fit with a 
blanket acceptance of cultural relativity? Does live Christian faith have an absolute claim 
to troth, or is it one way aiming many religions ? Another result of the assumption of 
cultural relativity has been the growing awareness of how all people are influenced and 
even determined by their culture and context. This awareness of cultural bias and the 
recognition of the role of bias have confronted Protestant theology with the development 
of what is called "postmodern'' thought (sec POSTMODF.RN1TY). Definitions such as 
Ht*ehel’s have also been challenged in that they are not perceived as dynamic enough. 
More and more, it is recognized that culture is something dynamic, ever changing, and 
evolving. Within tire global community, cultures are constantly interrelating in a process 
of ongoing change. The result of the recognition of this dynamism has been an increasing 
trend within Protestant drought to speak in terms of context and contextual theology 
rather than culture and cultural theology. 


Culture and Faith 

Paul’s sermon to tire Greek city leaders in Athens (Acts 17) represents one of the earliest 
examples of a Christian attempt to relate faith, culture, and a nonChristian religion. The 
early Christian apologists also struggled with making Christian faith intelligible within 
Gieek philosophy and culture. One classic example from church history in which cultural 
issues were addressed in the context of faith is represented in a letter written by Pope 
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Gregor)' the Great (540-604) and sent to Augustine of Canterbury. In this letter Gregory 
urges Augustine to destroy idols but to bless pagan temples w ith holy water for Christian 
use. He also instructs Augustine to maintain pagan feasts but to fill them with new 
Christian meaning. Within Western Protestantism, one of the key texts on the relationship 
between faith and culture is H.RICHARD NIEBUHR'S book Christ ami Culture. 
Niebuhr describes the relationship between Christ and culture in terms of five possible 
models: Christ against culture. Christ of culture. Christ above culture. Christ and culture 
in a paradoxical relationship, and Christ the transformer of culture. In traditional 
Protestant theology. MARTIN LUTHER can be seen as a proponent of tlx? paradoxical 
relationship model and JOHN CALVIN as a proponent of tl»e Christ the transformer of 
culture model. 

Charles Kraft < I979i has developed the Christ the transformer of culture model in 
relation to cultural anthropology into a model for communicating the Christian message 
aiming cultures. In his argument he also draws on the developing field of translation 
theory and the idea of dynamic equivalent translation as developed by Eugene Nida (see 
BIBLE TRANSLATION). The dynamic equivalent approach to translation seeks to 
translate ideas from orx? language to another by seeking words and symbols that will 
evoke the same meaning in the hearer in tlx? new language and culture as it would have 
evoked in the source language and culture. According to this principle, the translator's 
task is to find words, stories, and symbols in the new language that do not necessarily 
literally represent what was stated in the source language. Even though this principle is 
very conservatively applied in Bible translations, such highly popular modern English 
translations as tlx? Good Nens Bible were based on it. Basic to these approaches is the 
assumption that tlx? Christian message consists of a husk and a kernel. The husk is the 
culture in w hich the kcrrx?l of tlx? message is encased. The husk must he removed from 
the kernel to allow one to translate this universal kernel into a new cultural husk. 
Missionary translators of the Christian Scriptures have found this approach helpful, 
particularly when faced with translating images or symbols that are totally unfamiliar in a 
new language and culture. One of the main problems of models such as those offered by 
Niebuhr and Kraft is their tendency to approach culture from a static and Western 
analytical perspective. Pmtcstant thinkers in the Third World have argued that culture 
and faith are not that easily separated. Such models, as developed by Kraft, also scent to 
leave little space for the prophetic call of the Christian faith to challenge culture in areas 
of oppression. 

The Japanese theologian Kosuke Koyama offered a very different perspective on 
culture and faith in his book Mount Fuji ami Mown Sinai: A Critique of Idols. In his 
appioach. Koyama wrestles with his Japanese history, religious heritage, and 
philosophical assumptions in a critical interplay with Western theology and 
TRADITION. Through the difficult task of self-critique and in a dialogue with Western 
religious tradition. Koyama places his own culture. Western culture. Christian faith. 
Buddhism. Shintoism, and histoiy in a paradoxical conversation. This process does not 
offer neat answers and clear categories, hut renders a constant challenge for action and 
reflection as culture meets culture and faith meets faith. Lainin Sanneh (1989) has 
wrestled with similar issues from an African perspective. He traced the history of the 
cross-cultural expansion of Christian faith and translation throughout church history and 
compared this with the expansion of the Muslim faith. The results of his study are 
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surprising in that although the cultural impact of Chiistian missionaries has often been 
destructive to local cultures, the effect of Bible translation and missionary attempts at 
developing vernacular literacy tended to preserve and transform culture by codifying, 
sometimes even creating, language and cultural forms. Such reflections from within non- 
Westem contexts of Protestantism have contributed to a growing awareness of the 
complexity of the relationship between faith and culture. It has also underlined the 
surprising shape of interactions between Western Christianity and cultures and faiths that 
are different. Most of all. however, it has pointed out that viewing faith in relation to 
culture from tire standpoint of cultural anthropology is inadequate due to the absence of 
sociological and economic critique that may identify injustice, exploitation, and cultural 
imperialism. 


Faith. Culture, and Context 

In 1972. a report of tire WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (WCC) Theological 
Education Fund first used the term ‘'contextuali/ation" to describe the complex process of 
theological education in the changing cultural and sociopolitical situation of tl>e world 
tUkpong 1987:150). A Taiwanese theologian. Shoki Coe (1976). argued that 
contextuali/ation is a term that better reflects the complex dynamic and interplay of 
theological and ethical factors that involves the process of communicating the Christian 
message in a particular situation. It is also argued that contextuali/ation better reflects the 
Chiistian tlreological tradition of seeing the incarnation of Christ as a model for 
understanding how the Christian message relates to a particular situation. The term 
contextuali/ation quickly gained ground within both Protestant and Roman Catholic 
circles and gave rise to an increasing number of Third World theologies (see 
LIBERATION THEOLOGY). These are attempts to engage the Christian tradition and 
Scriptures from within a particular context rather than to try to translate an essential idea 
from a dominantly Western perspective into a new culture. Such contextual theologies 
share a common commitment to do theology from the viewpoint of the marginalized in 
society, are suspicious of the influence of Western theology and philosophy, assume that 
culture and context are part of a dynamic system, emphasize commitment to the poor and 
community as essential to the task, and begin with experience I praxis). 


Conclusion 

Culture has always played a critical role in relation to the Christian faith. Since the close 
of the nineteenth century, culture as a phenomenon has become an object of study and 
has been viewed as value neutral. Tlte Christian church and Protestantism draw on a rich 
history of interaction between culture and faith. Particularly in the twentieth century, as 
the Protestant church became a global church, issues of faith and culture have become 
critical. Today Christians of many cultures express and understand their faith in a rich 
tapestry of multifaceted perspectives. Christians in the non-Western world practice and 
speak of tlveir faith in terms of their context and culture. As these many perspectives 
interact in the world church, there is a growing understanding of the complexity as well 
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as the beauty of the relationship between faith and culture. The Western cultural 
expression of the Christian faith can no longer dictate what the Christian faith would look 
like in another culture and context. NonWestern perspectives have also made it 
impossible to practice Christian faith without recognizing the plight of the poor and 
marginalized and without understanding the deep complexity of the relationship between 
Christian faith, culture, and religions. 

See iilup African Theology: Asian Theology. Bosch. David Jacobus: Theology: 
Theology. Twentieth Century. Global. Feminist Theology; Black Theology: Womanist 
Theology 
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CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


The Cumberland Presbyterian Church was founded by Finis Ewing. Samuel King, and 
Samuel McAdow in the afteiniath of the Cane Ridge Revival. The Cumheilaml 
Presbytery of the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. was accused of ordaining 
illiterate ministers with beliefs contrary to the WESTMINSTER CONFESSION. These 
ministers were suspended in ISOS, and the Presbytery itself was dissolved in 1806. They 
then foniKd a new Cumberland Presbytery in 1810. hoping to be readmitted. In 1813. the 
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Cumberland Presbytery became lire Cumberland Synod, comprising three presbyteries. 
The first General Assembly was held in 1829. 

The accusation ot' illiteracy was false, though the men in question had not received a 
classical education in Eastern colleges. There were doctrinal irregularities, however. The 
ARM INI AN tendencies of the church were formalized in 1814 (see ARMINIANISM). 
when the Westminster Confession was revised to soften its Calvinistic doctrines of 
PREDESTINATION and ATONEMENT. A furtlrer revised Confession of Faith was 
adopted tn 1883. In 1906. after tl>e Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. had also modified 
the Westminster Confession, two-thirds of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church merged 
with that body. The remaining Cumberland Presbyterian Church continues in a 
harmonious relationship with the Cumberland Presbyterian Cburch in America, which 
was founded as the Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Church in 1869 and was known as 
the Second Cumberland Presbyterian Church from I960 to 1992. In 1984. they jointly 
adopted a new Confession of Faith shaped primarily by the doctrine of the Covenant of 
Grace. 

See also Calvinism: Presbyterianism 
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CUMMINS, GEORGE DAVID (1811- 

1876) 


American Episcopal churchman. Assistant bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
founder of the Reformed Episcopal Church. Cummins was born December II. 1811. into 
an affluent Delaware family near Smyrna. His Methodist mother was a significant 
influence, and Cummins eventually graduated from Dickinson College in 1841. He was 
appointed a Methodist CIRCUIT RIDER by the BALTIMORE CONFERENCE, yet 
came to prefer Anglican worship and was drawn to tire Protestant Episcopal Church. In 
1847. Cummins married Alexandrine Macomb Balch and was ordained as a priest of the 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. Cummins served parishes in Norfolk. Richmond. Washington. 
D.C.. Baltimore, and Chicago before being elected assistant bishop of the Diocese of 
Kentucky in 1866. He died on June 26. 1876. 

By the time of his elevation to the episcopate. Cummins had become identified with 
the low-church Evangelical party w ithin the Episcopal Church and was one of its roost 
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outspoken leaders. Cummins grew increasingly alarmed by ihe inroads made by 
followers of ilw OXFORD MOVEMENT within the Episcopal Church. Cummins argued 
that the teaching of the Tractarians and the woiship of their Ritualist successors 
undermined the Reformation fomiularics of classical ANGLICANISM. 

Initially. Cummins believed that evangelicals should stay and fight this threat to 
evangelical tiuth. but his views changed (see EVANGELICALISM). A controversy 
etupted over Cummins's paiticipation in an ecumenical communion service at a meeting 
of the Evangelical Alliance in New York in the fall of 1873. Cummins was harshly 
criticized for joining non-Episcopal ordained clergy in the sacrament, and tesponded by 
organizing a new denomination, the Reformed Episcopal Church, at a special meeting in 
New York on December 2. 1873. Tl>c new body sought to preserve tl>e Protestant face of 
Anglicanism in their fonhright "Declaration of Principles" and subsequent revi sion of 
the Anglican BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. Hie split proved to be a small secession, 
however, because many prominent evangelical clergy (including several bishops) 
declined to throw in their lot with Cummins. While the evangelical party soon withered 
in the Episcopal Church in the United States, the Reformed Episcopal Church preserved a 
distinctive, though tiny, evangelical Anglican witness within American Protestantism for 
more than a century. 
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DALE, ROBERT WILLIAM (1829-1895) 


English Congregationalism Dale. bom December I. 1829. was a minister and theologian 
and was also known as a leader of social Christianity in ENGLAND. A pastor at Carr’s 
Lane Chapel in Birmingham (1853-1895) he was an early advocate of bringing the 
KINGDOM OF GOD on earth through individual Christians doing the will of God. From 
the 1860 s on he served on local civic committees, the city council, and school hoard. 
Dale died March 13. 1895. 

A 'gospel of civic betternKnt." fomtulated with his copastor John Angell James, 
remained cential to his later argument that the obligation of Christians to participate in 
civic and political life was a law of Christ. His approach to social problems like the 
sacredness of property and relations between employers and employees was grounded in 
an incarnational theology. 

Dale expected the new EVANGELICALISM to lead to a new Christian theory of the 
social and political organization of tire state. Distancing himself from an absolute 
separation of CHURCH AND STATE, he urged Christians to participate in local politics 
and social reform. This moved him closer to a histone Refomied position on church and 
state at a time when most English evangelicals avoided all political and state matteis. 

Dale was in polemic against both the older Calvinist ORTHODOXY and the new 
liberalism His views on original sin and ATONEMENT led to HERESY charges. Yet 
the earnest, practical Christian morality of his theology and PREACHING was deeply 
admired by Congregationalisms in England and the UNITED STATES. He was the 
LYMAN BEECHER lecturer in preaching at Yale in 1877-1878 and was elected 
president of the first International Congregational Council in 1891. Most of his eighteen 
books were collections of sermons and public lectures. 

Set alto Calvinism: Congregationalism: Liberal Protestantism & Liberalism: 
Socialism. Christian: Social Gospel 
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DARBY, JOHN NELSON (1800-1882) 


English church leader. John Nelson Dattoy is ihc mo si prominem of ihe early leaders of 
ihe PLYMOUTH BRETHREN denomination, and its most prolific writer. He is 
generally credited with being the father of dispensational prcmillennialisnt (sec 
DISPENSATIONALISM: MILLENARIANS AND MILLENNIALISM). His extensive 
travels throughout Western Europe, the West Indies. NEW ZEALAND. and North 
America helped spread his theological influence thmughout the fundamentalist and 
evangelical traditions of Protestant Christianity. 


Life and Ministry 


Darby was bom in London on November 18. 1800 into a prominent Irish family. His 
father was a well-to-do landowner and merchant. Daiby’s uncle. Admiral Sir Henry 
Darby, was a friend of Admiral Lord Horatio Nelson, the young Darby’s sponsor and 
namesake. His mother seems to have been estranged from the family when Darby was 
young, an absence which he felt strongly. 

Darby was educated at Trinity College in Dublin. IRELAND, from which he 
graduated with a B.A. as a Gold Medalist in 1819. He then began the study of law and 
was called to the Irish Bar in 1822. although he seems to have practiced only for a short 
time. He was ordained by Archbishop Magee as a deacon in the Church of Ireland, which 
had been united with the CHURCH OF ENGLAND by the Act of Union 11801 >. on 
August 7. 1825. He was ordained as a priest on February 19. 1826. He was appointed to a 
poor parish in County Wicklow. Throughout his life. Darby taught and modeled 
CHARITY for the poor and had little tolerance for those who placed too much emphasis 
on material possessions and social position. In his parish ministry. Darby was particularly 
noted for his CONVERSION of Roman Catholics to Protestantism. 

A turning point in Darby’s life occurred in late 1826. He was injured in a riding 
accident and returned to Dublin for several months of convalescence. This period of 
reflection and BIBLE study seems to have crystallized some of his convictions and laid 
the foundation for his theological system. When l»e returned to his parish, he learned that 
Archbishop Magee was requiring all new converts to take an oath of allegiance to the 
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crown. In protest of what he perceived 10 be Erastianism and clericalism. Darby resigned 
from his parish and left the established church. 

By the late 1820s. Darby was meeting with a group of like-minded believers in 
Dublin, the beginning of the Brethren movement. Due to the prominence of the assembly 
at Plymouth. ENGLAND, this fellowship of churches is commonly designated as the 
"Plymouth Brethren." Although not the founder of this movement. John Nelson Darby 
quickly became its most effective and imponant leader. 

Beginning in lire 1850s. Darby made at least six trips to lire UNITED STATES and 
CANADA. He founded several Brethren assemblies and taught his dispensational 
interpretation of Scripture. A lifelong bachelor. Darby remained active in ministry until 
his death on April 29. 1882. 


Darby’s Theological Influence 


At the center of Darby's THEOLOGY was his conviction that the Scriptures, interpreted 
literally, must have supreme AUTHORITY, not the CHURCH. He had a life-long 
suspicion of ecclesiastical hierarchy. Second. Darby's view of spirituality was 
indrvidualistic and personal, focusing on the believer's position in Christ. Third. Darby 
perceived that the CHURCH in the New Testament era was pure and unadulterated, and 
that the institutional church of his day was apostate. In his view, the established church 
was in ruins and was likely beyond reform. This led to a strict separatism in belief and 
practice. Finally. Darby's literal hermeneutic resulted in tire expectation that biblical 
prophecy will be fulfilled literally. One result of this hermeneutic was that Darby saw a 
clear distinction between Israel and tl>e church, a strict dichotomy between two peoples 
of God. Thus prophecies related to Israel, an earthly/material/this-worldly people, must 
be fulfilled literally on this earth. Prophecies to the church, a 
Gentile/hcavenly/spiritual/other-worldly people, cannot Ire fulfilled on this earth. This 
separation of tire two peoples of God is an eternal one. Israel’s destiny is the earth while 
the church's is heaven. 

The Brethren had a futurist premillennial ESCHATOLOGY, believing that the 
Apocalypse should be interpreted as prophecy, describing unfulfilled future events. They 
expected the return of Christ at any time, to he followed by the establishment of an 
earthly 1.000-year kingdom. Darby’s major innovation is the DOCTRINE of the secret 
RAPTURE of the church. This teaching divides tire second coming of Christ into two 
stages. In the first stage. Christ will come to earth before a seven-year period of 
tribulation let'. Daniel 9:26-27) to take believers to be with him. Then, after the 
tribulation. Christ will come in judgment of his enemies and establish tire millennium. 
Darby was trot tire first to hold this view, altlrough the direct influence of others on Iris 
view of the rapture is difficult to ascertain. Tire rapture position seems to be consistent 
with Darby's theological development. His view of the apostate church ("the church in 
ruins") led to his eschatology (a pessimistic form of prenrillennialism). and his view of 
"two peoples of God" seemed to require the removal of the spit itual/heavcnly people for 
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God 10 judge and ihen to bless the maierial/earthly people. Israel. Bui Darby would also 
point 10 I Thessalonians 4:1 .V-18 for scriptural support of the rapture. 

With the publication of the SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE (1909) and the growth 
of the Bible Conference Movement. Darby's dispensationalism spread widely among 
American fundamentalist and evangelical Protestants. Nonetheless. Daiby remains 
largely unknow n and his works unstudied outside of Plymouth Brethien circles. 

See also Apocalypticism: Evangelicalism. Fundamentalism 
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DARWINISM 


This term is commonly identified with theories of biological evolution, and in particular 
the theory that organic life evolved from earlier forms through a process of natural 
selection. Darwin's discovery of this evolutionary mechanism was based on a vast body 
of observ ations and inspired by the insights of such thinkers as Charles Lyell. Thomas 
Malthus. and WILLIAM PALLY. While there continue to be scientific debates and 
discussions about the exact mechanisms and pathways of evolution. Darwin's theory of 
natural selection has become tl>e central theoretical model for the study of life, uniting 
fields as diverse as biogeography, ecology, paleontology, animal behavior, physiology, 
and neuroscience. Darwinism implies that the designs of all organisms are the result of 
contingent, natural processes. This apparently conflicts with traditional Christian views of 
the relationship between God and the creation, and of the place of humans in it. Since 
1859 there have been diverge Protestant responses to Darwinism. This broad spectrum of 
responses reflects diverging schools of Protestant theology, changes in popular 
impressions of Darwinism and evolution, and different political uses of science in 
particular contexts. This article describes the discovery and evolution of Darwinism, 
gives a brief history of some Protestant reactions, and examines in more detail two issues 
that remain controversial: the status of humans and the place of the argument from 
design. 


The Genesis of Darw in's Theory 


Charles Darwin (1809-1882) had an early love of natural history that he pursued in 
university to the detriment of his official studies (first, medicine at Edinburgh, later, 
classies at Cambridge). However. Darwin’s extracurricular immersion in natural history 
rapidly paid dividends. He published an article on invertebrate marine biology under the 
guidance of a professor who embraced live evolutionary theories of French biologist Jean 
Baptiste Lamarck; he went on botanical and geological expeditions with the clerical 
science professors at Cambridge: and he read William Palcy's Naiurut Theology < 1S021 
with great enthusiasm and attention. By the time Darwin earned his B.A. at Cambridge, 
he considered himself well qualified to settle down as an Anglican parson naturalist in a 
country parish, despite some religious doubts about being ordained. 

It was at this point that Darwin was offered an unpaid position as a naturalist on a 
naval vessel, the HMS Beagle, which would be mapping the South American coast and 
continuing on around the world. With the encouragement of his Cambridge professors 
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and the grudging consent (and financial support! of his father. Darwin began his voyage 
of discovery in 1831. His collections and studies were wide ranging, and his letters to his 
professors were read to scientific societies and published in their journals. During the 
voyage he read Charles Lycll’s Principles of Geology < 1831-1835), a work that sought to 
explain vast geological changes in terms of the gradual, uniform action of normal 
geological processes. Darwin’s theory of coral reef formation used Lyell's gradualist 
approach; as islands subsided corals grew upwards, eventually accumulating as circular 
reefs surrounding a central lagoon. The idea that small natural changes can be 
accumulated over vast stretches of time to create significant effects would later be 
applied to anotlter mystery on which Darwin started to reflect during tire voyage: What 
was the origin of species, and how did they come to exist where they did? 

On his return in 1836. Darwin settled in London and began a series of remarkable 
notebooks addressing these questions. Although Ire was familiar with Lamarck’s view 
that organisms inherited charac teristics that their parents acquired, he felt that this theory 
failed to explain the origin of adaptations in NATURE. The manifold adaptations of 
biological structure to function had been used by Paley (and many othersi to argue for the 
existence of a benevolent Creator. The challenge for an evolutionary theory was to 
explain how such a design might have arisen naturally. Darwin knew that all organisms 
varied somewhat from their parents, and that their progeny could inherit such variations. 
However, he found a key insight in Thomas Malthus’s Euay on the Principle of 
Population (1798). Malthus had argued that humans reproduce too rapidly for growth in 
food supply to keep up. In nature, where no moral restraint held back reproduction, and 
many organisms produced hundreds or thousands of seeds or offspring every year. 
Darwin saw that Malthus’s principle operated with "manifold force.” Organisms 
reproduce so quickly that only a fraction of each generation can possibly survive. The 
struggle for existence that ensued favored those with advantageous variations and so 
these became more common in successive generations. When this process is repeated 
over many generations, favorable varia-tions gradually accumulate to form new 
adaptations and ultimately new species. 

Although Darwin arrived at this insight in 1838. there remained many unanswered 
questions about the process, particularly about hybridism and special ion. He began a 
series of studies to investigate these questions and sketched out various versions of his 
theory, which Ire shared with a very small circle of scientific friends. He published The 
Origin of Species in 1859. after another naturalist. Alfred Russel Wallace, wrote to him 
w ith a very similar theory in 1858. The Origin is an abstrac t of a much longer w ork cm 
which Darwin was working, but it nonetheless contains a very complete defense of tire 
theory of common descent and clearly describes both natural and sexual selection. 

The theory as it appears in tire Origin hears traces of the in Hue nee of Paley’s natural 
theology. In a passage that parallels one of Paley’s. Darwin compares natural selection to 
an imaginary Ireing constantly scrutinizing variations and seleciing those best fitted to the 
environment. Some of Darwin’s passages on the superiority of natural adaptations to 
human contrivances read like rewritings of the psalms that glorify God’s handiwork. As 
Darwin later wrote in his Autobiography, "...my former belief...that each species had 
been purposely created...led to my tacit assumption that every detail of structure...was of 
some special, though unrecognized, service.” 
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Despite ihe influence of natural theology on the metaphor of natural selection, the 
theoiy itself did not require God to explain the origin of species or adaptations, and 
Darwin came to teject the view of his friend. tl»e American botanist Asa Gray, which 
suggested that God directed variation and evolution. By 1859 Darwin had drifted into 
agnosticism, in large pan because he found certain Christian doctrines (such as that of 
Hell) morally repugnant. Darwin guarded his religious opinions as part of his private life, 
although he put forward a model for the natural evolution of religion in his Descent of 
Ainu < 1871). In successive editions of the Origin. Darwin admitted the possibility of other 
mechanisms of evolution, although he maintained that natural selection was the most 
important. Darwin died an agnostic in 1882. and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Some 
evangelicals claimed much later that he had renounced evolution and embraced Jesus 
Christ on his deathbed, and this anecdote remains popular in some circles to this day. 
James Moore traces the history of this rumor in his book. The Darw in Legend (1994). 


The Evolution of Darwinism 


The term "Darwinism" was rapidly adopted in the 1860s to denote any evolutionary 
theory of common descent. It was only in the 1880s that many of Darw in’s followers, 
lead by Alfred Wallace, began to focus on the evolutionary mechanism of natural 
selection as the defining criterion of Darwinism. However, by the early twentieth century, 
partial insights gained from studies of heredity and paleontology led to alternative 
mechanisms for evolutionary change. Mutationists held that species changed by sudden 
and large genetic alterations. Neo-Lamarckists claimed that organisms inherited 
characteristics acquired by their parents. Orthogenists claimed that there were indwelling 
tendencies for certain organisms to follow directional evolutionary trends. Darwinism 
was also eclipsed at this time by optimistic philosophical recastings of evolution, such as 
Henri Bergson's Creative Ewlurion (1907) 

By the 1930s and 40s. however, researchers from GERMANY, tire Soviet Union. 
America, and Britain had developed the "new synthesis.” which brought together 
evidence from genetics, palaeontology, statistical biology, ecology, and systcmatics to 
show the superiority of Darwin's key theoretical insight that natural selection was tire 
most important evolutionary mechanism. Since then. Darwinism has been strongly 
identified with evolution by natural selection. The current Darwinian paradigm has 
produced much fruitful research in a wide range of fields. Through the late twentieth 
century, most biologists agreed that natural selection plays a very important role in 
evolution, although some controversy remains over the role of other factors, such as the 
rate of evolutionary change, the physiological constraints in variation, and the gradual 
genetic drift of characters without the influence of selective pressure. 

Darwinism, then, has had diverse meanings within the scientific community, but there 
are close parallels between the situation in the late nineteenth and late twentieth centuries, 
when natural selection was the primary focus. Because of this, we will pay particular 
attention to Protestant responses to Darwinism from these periods. 
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Nineteenth-Century Protestant Responses 


In the nineteenth century, biologists disagreed on the metaphysical implications of 
Darwinism. For example. Wallace did not believe that natural selection could explain the 
development of the human mind, although most others, including Darwin, held that the 
natural evolution of human consciousness was one of tire most exciting insights of 
Darwinism. Other scientists, such as Darwin's American champion Asa Gray, believed 
that Darwinism was compatible with a view that God directed evolution, although they 
were strongly challenged by George Romanes, who held that there was no actual 
evidence of this. Daiwin's German popularizes Ernst Haeckel, used Darwinism as a foil 
for like "teleological" worldview of traditional religion: he claimed that Darwin had 
shown that design in nature was imperfect, or "dysteleologieal." Haeckel used 
"Darwinismus" as the foundation of his antitheologieal monistic philosophy. Some held 
that Darwinism could explain the evolution of human morality, but Thomas Huxley. 
Daiwin’s great early defender, later argued that moral behavior had to oppose the 
demands of Nature. Given that Darwinism had different implications in different 
contexts, it is not surprising that it gave rise to diverse Protestant responses. 

Among the most famous of these responses is that of the Anglican bishop SAMUEL 
WILBERFORCE. who spoke against Darwin at an I860 meeting of the Biitish 
Association for tl>e Advancement of Science. He argued that Daiwin's theoiy fell down 
on several points, and stipulated that he was rejecting it because of its poor scientific 
merit, not because of its religious implic ations. However, he also jokingly asked whether 
Huxley, who was present, had descended from an ape on his grandmother's or his 
grandfather’s side. Huxley implied that he would rather have an ape for an ancestor than 
an obfuscating cleric. Later reports of this encounter, wiitten by Huxley and other 
Darwinists, magnified its impoitance and exaggerated its effect on like audience. Neither 
Huxley nor NVilbetforce entirely won over the crowd. 

The myth of like Huxley-Wilberforce "debate" still nourishes as an archetype of 
Protestant hostility to Darwinism, glossing over the substantive arguments of the 
paiticipants and focusing on the diamatic exchange of punchlines. The popular 
imagination is still entertained by similarly dramatized struggles of critics and proponents 
of Darwinism. However, there were and arc more subtle and influential Protestant 
responses. 

At the same I860 Oxfoid meeting at which Huxlev and Wilberforce traded barbs, the 
BROAD CHURCH Anglican FREDERICK TEMPLE gave a seimon embracing the idea 
that God can act through natural laws. Temple, later archbishop of Canterbury, continued 
to defend tike compatibility of evolutionary thought and orthodox belief through the 
nineteenth century (see ORTHODOXY). Although there was much variation in detail, 
this approach was common to mainstream clergy and theologians in Europe and North 
America through the late nineteenth century, particularly those who were moderate 
liberal Protestants. Some held that a God who could design a natural process that would 
result in designed organisms was an even grander conception than Paley's God. who 
merely designed the organisms themselves. Others, afraid that this position bordered on 
DEISM, insisted that Darwinism showed that God was immanent in nature and was 
constantly involved in the ongoing process of creation. In Germany. Rudolf Schmid 
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argued that intelligent design eould be seen in the gradual evolution of nature, and that 
natural older was an expression of God's presence in it. A few Protestants, influenced by 
MODERNISM, attempted to recast their THEOLOGY in terms of evolution. Lyman 
Abbott, for instance, in his Theology o/an Evolutional (1897). retrained the concept of 
SIN as a reversion to a lower, animal behavior. 

Scientists who were Protestants also came to accept evolutionary theory through the 
late nineteenth century. The first naturalist to publicly endorse the theory of natural 
selection was an evangelical Anglican clergyman (see EVANGELICALISM). In 1859 
Henry Tiisuam applied natural selection to explain the camouflaging coloration of 
Saharan birds. He later opposed materialistic readings of evolution, and agreed with 
Wallace that humans eould nor have evolved by natural selection alone. Tristram’s 
openness to evolution was mirrored in the wort; of Oliver late nineteenth-century 
Protestant biologists, such as live microscopist and Methodist William Dallinger and the 
evolutionary theorist and Congregationalist missionary John Gulick. The most influential 
Protestant evolutionist was Asa Gray, who battled against the anti-Darwinian biologist 
Louis Agassi/ and promoted a theistic version of evolution. 

Some older Protestant theologians and scientists were more hesitant about 
evolutionary theory, and they continued to publish their warnings into the 1890s. All 
maintained that evolutionary theory was not proven and that live Darwinian model of 
natural selection was particularly weak. The former OXFORD MOVEMENT leader 
EDWARD PUSEY denounced Darwinism applied to humans as "unscience." The 
Princeton Presbyterian CHARLES HODGE claimed that because Darwinism denied the 
existence of a designing God. it was necessarily atheistical; however, he did not rule out 
the possibility of evolution guided by God. A wide range of conservative theologians 
took up similar stances. Otto Zockler opposed fellow German Ernst Haeckel with a 
similar argument. The Seottish-Canadian geologist John Dawson outlined this position in 
a series of books that warned against Darwinism even as they gradually w armed to live 
possibility of theistic evolution. Calvinist minister ABRAHAM KL'YPER lectured on 
evolution in Holland and America, accepting a process of divine “election'’ while 
rejecting the possibility of a natural “selection.” All of these powerful conservative 
Protestants accepted, at least in theory, live possibility of some kind of divinely guided, 
gradual evolution. 

Whereas Protestant responses to Darwin are often divided into “for” and “against” 
camps, the differences between them were largely matters of emphasis. Those concerned 
that some Darwinians were attempting to undermine religion distanced themselves from 
“Darwinism” as such. Others, anxious to show that religion did not conflict with science, 
as some scientists were claiming, accepted “Darwinism.” Still others, seeking to show 
that theology could gain from the increasing prestige of science, revised theological 
doctrines along evolutionary lines. However, all of these responses ultimately depended 
on lor at least allowed) a version of evolution that was somehow progressive and 
governed or directed by God. 
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The Twentieth Century: The Great Divide 


Through the early twentieth century, the acceptance of some kind of evolution was 
common among main-stream Protestants and remained a particular feature of LIBERAL 
PROTESTANTISM. A providential, progressive vision of evolution was easy to maintain 
in light of the "eclipse of Darwinism" in the scientific community. Many alternative 
versions of evolutionary theoiy at tlte time left room for providential guidance and a 
pattern of cosmic progress (see above). In the 1920s. the process philosophy of Alfred 
Noith Whitehead inspired Protestant versions of PROCESS THEOLOGIES, which 
ultimately depended on an evolutionary world-view. These views were later informed by 
the progressive rcligioseientific evolutionary model of Catholic philosopher Teilhard de 
Chardin. However, by the end of the centuiy. few of these schemes seemed reconcilable 
with a popular neo-Darwinian view of evolution that emphasized natural, random 
processes and challenged the idea of upward progress. If there were any advancement in 
this kind of Daiwinism it was more like an undirecied aims race than a gradual ascent to 
higher levels of being. 

Such claims did not directly strike at the faith of the many Protestants influenced by 
the liberal theology of FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER aiid ALBRECHT RITSCHL. 
who put religious experience at the center of belief. This school played down the 
impoitance of scientific explanation in Chiistian apologetics. Front a very different 
perspective, the neo-orthodox theologian KARL BARTH also discounted the possibility 
that science had much meaning for faith. Revelation comes through divine initiative, he 
argued, whereas science is simply a human endeavor that cannot biidge the gap between 
God and man. Tike strength of these positions allowed many Protestants to stop paying 
attention to developments in Darwinism as something impoitant to their belief (see 
SCIENCE). 

Nonetheless, some American Protestants did remain concerned about science. As part 
of tlteir response to the SECULARIZATION of American society, some early 
fundamentalists identified evolution as a dangerous doctrine, used by enemies of the faith 
to undermine the beliefs of the young (see FUNDAMENTALISM). This movement 
gatlkercd political support, and many states banned the teaching of evolution in public 
schools. The matter reached a head in the famous 1925 show trial of biology teacher John 
Scopes in Tennessee. Scopes intentionally broke the law by teaching evolution, and in the 
subsequent media circus surrounding the trial. Clarence Darrow mocked like anti- 
evolutionary views of evangelical WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN for tike benefit of an 
increasingly liberal and secular America. The bad publicity and mockery served only to 
fuel hostility to Daiw inism among fundamentalists. Until about 1920. there had been only 
a handful of creationists arguing that God had literally created the earth and its creatures 
over seven 24-hour days a few thousand years ago. However, this movement grew 
rapidly in an anti-Darwinian atmosphere to become the powerful CREATION SCIENCE 
movement by the 1970s (see ELLEN GOULD WHITE. SEVENTH DAY 
ADVENTISTS). 
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By the laic twentieth century, ihc popularity of creationism with the CHRISTIAN 
RIGHT in America was matched by the rise of a popular and aggressively secular version 
of Darwinism, defined in hooks written by sueh leading neo-Darwinists as Richard 
Dawkins. Edward O.Wilson. and Daniel Dennett. These authors challenged both 
creationism and theistic evolution by contending that natural selection necessarily has 
materialistic implications. The result has been a popular feeling that Darwinism and 
Protestant belief are incompatible, although some eminent scientists, theologians, and 
philosophers have challenged this view. The subsequent discussions have miirored 
nineteenth-century dialogues and debates, and the fundamental issues of a century ago— 
the status of humans and the question of design—remain matters of controversy. 


Darwinism and Human I'niqueness 


Human uniqueness is essential to traditional Christian doctrines of Creation. Incarnation. 
ATONEMENT, and SALVATION, and is particularly important to brandies of 
Protestantism that emphasize the supremacy of the BIBLE and the personal relationship 
between God and humans. Much of the initial post-Darwinian controversy centered on 
the question of "ape ancestry.'’ If humans evolved from animals, then how could Christ's 
death atone for the sins of Adam ("the first man")? What basis was there for morality? If 
there was continuity between apes and humans, then why were humans alone given 
divine dispensation? 

Some of these questions remain intractable for certain Protestants. Others find them 
easier to answer because they read the first chapters of Genesis as an allegory of God’s 
relationship with humans. Others, particularly in tlie nineteenth century, developed 
theories of pre-Adamite humanity that allowed them to accept some version of human 
evolution. However. Darwinism is difficult to reconcile with the notion of a literal "first 
pair" of humans, because this would be a genetic bottleneck normally fatal to populations 
of complex animals. 

Late twentieth-century Darwinists have offered explanations of the natural evolution 
of altruism, consciousness, and religion, following Darwin’s program in Tie Destem of 
.Kimt. Proponents of sociobiology and evolutionary psychology explain various human 
and animal behaviors in terms of natural selection. A central tenet of sociobiology is that 
humans love one another because this kind of behavior provides, and provided in the 
past, an advantage for the survival of human social groups. 

Many Protestants simply reject this position, just as many rejected Darwin's claims 
about humans in the late nineteenth century. Sociobiologists are accused of making up 
"just so” stories to reduce virtue to mere selfishness and of importing metaphysical 
assumptions into their science. However, some have argued that even if sociobiology is a 
true explanation of the evolution of social behaviors, those behaviors may be moral 
nonetheless. It may make evolutionary sense for a mother to love her children, but that 
does not nuke the love any less valuable or real. God may have worked through natural 
law to create in us a consciousness of right and wrong. 
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The question of continuity between humans and animals has been dealt with in various 
ways (sec ECOLOGY). Some, like Wallace, argued for some kind of supernatural 
intervention in like creation of human consciousness. Similarly, others have claimed that 
the soul was breathed into a population of beings that had naturally evolved to be 
physically human. These approaches have been criticized as being too dualistic. because 
they imply that mind and body have little to do with one another. Michael Ruse has 
suggested that live re is an affinity between the Darwinian model of mind as contained by 
the structure of the brain and the Aristotelian Christian notions of the soul as a formative 
principle that activates the body. Protestants who emphasize divine immanence in matter 
might well have less difficulty conceptualizing the evolution of a soul. 

Although a wide range of arguments on this subject have been written in theological 
journals, many ordinary believers either do not think about the difficulties of reconciling 
Darwinian and Christian conceptions of humanity, or hold these positions to be. at some 
level, incompatible. 


Darwinism and Design 


If Darwinism destroys the argument from design, many Protestants and atheists feel that 
it is necessarily destructive of Christian belief. The argument from design has an ancient 
pedigree and is central to much natural theology. Its classic formulation is in Paley’s 
Natural Theology (1802). where the author reflects on coming across a watch on a heath. 
Because the pans of the watch are well adapted to their functions, an intelligent cause, or 
watchmaker, must have made it. For the watch, substitute any organism packed with still 
more exquisite adaptations, and live intelligent cause implied must be God. Paley wrote in 
pan to answer DAVID HUME'S skeptical Dialogue* on Natural Religion (1779). which 
claims that although we might compare nature to a watch, it might as easily be compared 
to a spider web. Although we might imagine nature to have been designed by a 
beneficent Creator, it is quite as probable that every organism has a separate creator, or 
that live creators arc at war. or that this is just one of a series of botched creations. By 
focusing on beautiful organic adaptations. Paley sought to blunt the strength of Hume’s 
argument. 

Darwin, on the other hand, offered a suggestive mechanism explaining how nature 
selects without intelligence and so brings about marvelous adaptations over many 
generations. In various writings. Darwin stressed that adaptations are not perfect, that 
they are made up of organs and parts that previously had other uses, and that they 
resemble the work of a dogged tinkerer rather than an omniscient Creator. In an effort to 
salvage live design argument. Darwin's friend Asa Gray suggested that God directed 
variations along Iteneficial and adaptive paths. Here Gray was taking advantage of a lack 
of knowledge about the causes of variation. A similar move has been proposed more 
recently by those who hold that because variations ultimately depend on atomic changes 
at the quantum level. God can intervene in variation at the level of quantum 
indeterminacy without violating natural law. Both moves have been criticized as 
attempting to locate God in the gaps of human knowledge. 
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Darwin responded 10 Gray w ill) what has come to Ire known as the "stone house" 
argument. Imagine, lie wrote, an architect building a structure from stones that have 
fallen from a cliff. The stones have gained their shapes from natural laws of erosion. 
Given an architect who could select the stones best fitted to the structure's demands, it 
would be unnecessary to claim that the shape of live stones or the laws of erosion had 
been providentially arranged to aid the architect. Natural selection presents an analogous 
case. Darwin claimed. Variations are the stones, the organism is the stone house, and 
natural selection is the architect. Variations may be determined by natural laws, but they 
are essentially random when it comes to the needs of the organism. Natural selection 
selects those best fitted to the organism, just as live architect selects the best building 
stones from a pile of scree. 

Darwin's argument made it difficult to prove that God directs evolution. Those who 
wish to prove this have followed several paths. Some have simply rejected natural 
selection as tlie mechanism of evolution, or discounted Darwin’s interpretation of 
variation. A few Protestant theologians have suggested that God might well act through a 
contingent and seemingly random process. This position, however, seems to magnify the 
problem of pain in nature. Why do animals suffer, and why are there so many apparently 
cruel and painful interactions between organisms in nature? It is one thing to explain pain 
as the result of tlie Fall, or some imperfection in the world, and another to claim that it is 
an inevitable part of tlie process by which God creates. However, it has always been 
difficult to "justify the ways of God to man." and some theologians have claimed that 
Darwinism at least gives pain and suffering a purpose. Without pain, natural selection 
would not work, and so humans would never have come into being and the creation 
would never have developed. 

Some Protestants have backed away from tlie claim that it is possible to find evidence 
of design in nature. The Anglo-Catholic Aubrey Moore (I&48-IS90I claimed that tlie 
regular action of natural law seen in natural selection could be taken as a confirmation of 
the Christian doctrine of tlie divine immanence of the Logos. However, lie admitted that 
this was merely a confirmation of. not evidence for. belief. In doing this, he sharply 
reduced the apologetic value of nature to Christian theology, but suggested a way in 
which Christians could accept a law-like, but apparently undirected and random, process 
of evolution. 

The 1990s brought a concerted attempt to revive Paley's argument from design by 
demonstrating tlie inadequacy of Darwinism to explain the existence of irreducibly 
complex adaptations. American intelligent design theorists claim that certain adaptations, 
such as the Krebs cycle in cellular metabolism, are too complex to have developed 
gradually. Alter any part of the process and it simply does not work. Although intelligent 
design has gained a certain popularity among a segment of American Protestants, it has 
met with strong criticism from many scientists and some theologians. Darwinists claim 
that they are constantly finding explanations for tl»e evolution of supposedly irreducibly 
complex adaptations, and that these typically involve pre-existing parts changing their 
function. Theologians suggest that it is unwise to locate God in live gaps of human 
know ledge, because such gaps have a tendency to get filled in. These arguments mirror 
those that raged in the IHbOs and 70s. 

It may be asked whether the argument from design is necessary to Christian belief. 
After all. Paley's argument draws an analogy between God and a human watchmaker. 
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Some Protestant critics of natural theology have claimed that this is an unjustifiable 
comparison, and that we cannot know how God and the Creation are related. The 
argument from design has proven a powerful analogy, however, and it continues to play 
an important role in some American Protestants' arguments about evolution. 


Future Prospects 


There are diverse Protestant approaches to Darwinism, only a few of which have been 
touclred on here. Through the 1990s numerous attempts were made to create forums for 
constructive dialogue, which are supported in several countries by lire Templeton 
Foundation. In the UNITED STATES, the loudest discussion seems to be between those 
who believe that Darwinism is in effect a secular religion that promotes metaphysical 
naturalism and those who claim that it may be compatible with Protestant religion. In the 
United States, at least. Darwinism has been thoroughly politicized, with the Christian 
Right and tire secular establishment taking opposing stands on its validity and its right to 
dominate tire science classroom in the public schools. There have been repeated claims 
that Darwinism is "just a theory" or that it has become a secular religion. However, these 
claims have been persuasively rebutted by many commentators and have not been 
accepted by the courts or legislatures. 

There are some difficulties in reconciling Darwinism with Protestant beliefs, but these 
difficulties alone do trot explain why the most popular perception of tlreir relationship is 
one of necessary conflict. This conflict is in part a product of the political chemistry of 
religion and CULTURE, particularly in the United States. It also may be attributed to out 
human love of the inherent drama of combat. Most of us learn about tire world through 
MASS MEDIA narratives that favor entertaining dramatic struggles as the chief 
relationship between worldviews. As long as this is true, for most people Darwinism and 
Protestantism will remain locked in battle. 
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DAVID, FRANCIS (FERENC) (1510-1579) 


Hungarian theologian. David studied at the University of Wittenberg, was appointed 
school principal, and convened to LUTHERANISM. In 1556 he became superintendent 
of the evangelical church in Transylvania. Initially a Catholic, then an ardent Lutheran, 
he gradually shifted his allegiance to CALVINISM. Still, until 1558 he was one of the 
leading Lutheran figures in Transylvania. One year later he had turned Calvinist- 
Reformed. and when Calvinist churches obtained legal status. David served as the first 
superintendent of the Calvinist churches in Transylvania 11564). 

The increasing influence of Socinian-Unitarian notions prompted David to reevaluate 
his christological beliefs. This embroiled him. beginning in 1566. in bitter controversy 
with Calvinist theologians. When in 1568 a Unitarian church was formally established in 
Transylvania. David became its first superintendent. 

In 1571 David triggered tl>c 'adorantisf' controversy in tire Unitarian church. The 
controversy had to do with the question of whether Jesus was to be adored in prayer, a 
question that split the Unitarian church. In 1579 Divid and his supporters succeeded in 
obtaining synodical concurrence for tire principle of nonadoration. Divid's chief 
antagonist. Georgio Blairdrata. obtained governmental suppression of David's views. 
That same year. David debated the issue at a SYNOD riveting with the result that Ire was 
condemned as a theological innovator and blasphemer and sentenced to life 
imprisonnvnt at the fortress of Deva. where he died. Ddvid's significance lies in the fact 
that he delineated, with striking consistency, a tiroroughgoing Unitarian 
CHR1STOLOGY. Ddvid also warrants recognition for tire fact that Ire is the only 
sixteenth-century reformer who divorced his wife. 

See also Anti-Trinitarianisnr: Christology; Lutheranism: Socinianism: Unitarian 
Universalis! Association 
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DAVIDSON, RANDALL THOMAS 
(1848-1930) 


Archbishop of Canterbury. Bom in Edinburgh in 1848. Davidson’s siudics for ministry, 
in I he precincts of the English Low Courts, readied him for realistic witness to civil 
officials. He served a brief assistant curacy, and became chaplain (secretary) to 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT. archbishop of Canterbuiy 11877-1883). As dean of 
Windsor (1883-1891). Davidson cared for the Royal Family and became a trusted 
adviser to Queen Victoria. He was consecrated bishop of Rochester in 1891. and 
transferred to Winchester < 1985). then to Canterbury 11903). retiring in 1928. Davidson 
died in London in 1930. 

Davidson's primacy was a time of great change in CHURCH-STATE relations, in 
Anglican identity, and in world affairs. The Welsh Church was disestablished. Parliament 
allowed the CHURCH OF ENGLAND a large measure of self-regulation (1919). but 
erushingly rejected its proposed Prayer Book revision in 1927 and 1928. State and 
churches fought over public education, over matrimonial law. over labor relations, and 
over war policies. 

Davidson led live churches in fights for persecuted Jews and Orthodox clergy in 
Russia, for Abyssinian and Armenian Christians, and for abused Chinese laborers in 
AFRICA. He encouraged the foundation of the Save tire Children Fund. He worked for 
national unity during live constitutional crisis over the Lords and the emergence of the 
Republic of Ireland, and during the General Strike. 

He led cautiously in new relationships across the ecumenical spectrum. Within his 
church, Davidson sought moderation and mediation between Anglo-Catholics and 
Evangelicals. He was prepared to ordain men with creedal doubts (including a future 
archbishop. WILLIAM TEMPLE). A theological student (A.R. Vidler) saw him "as a 
very great, tactful, cautious statesman: a great pilot in these troublous times." 

See also Anglicanism: Anglo-Catholicism: Ecumenism; Evangelicalism: Judaism: 
Orthodoxy. Eastern 
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DAVIES, SAMUEL (1723-1761) 


American clergy. Virtually forgotten in the long shadows of such towering eighteenth- 
century figures as C.HORGE WHITER ELD. JONATHAN EDWARDS, and JOHN 
WESLEY. Samuel Davies sowed seeds of revolutionary change in colonial America. As 
Presbyterian pastor and leader of the Great Awakening in Virginia, published poet. 
America's first composer of hymns, educator of slaves, successful advocate for religious 
TOLERATION, and live fourth president of the College of New Jersey (now Princeton 
University), he helped shape much of the religious landscape that developed in 
nineteenth-century America. 


Call lo Ministry 


Born November 3. 1723 to David and Martha Davies in New Castle County. Delaware, 
his mother named him after the Old Testament prophet Samuel in response to answered 
prayer for a son. and similarly dedicated him to the serv ice of tl>e Lord. He studied for the 
ministry in Samuel Blair's famed "log college" at Fagg's Manor. Pennsylvania. Davies 
appeared before the New Light Presbytery of New Castle and received his ordination in 
1747. 

Davies settled in Hanover County in May. 1748 to pastor four meetinghouses of 
Presbyterian dissenters (see DISSENT). Willing to wort within the ecclesiastical system 
of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND, the established church of Virginia. Davies sought and 
obtained a license to preach from the colonial governor. Unlike many New Light 
preachers, the temperate Davies took care to cultivate warm relations with those who 
belonged to the established church and colonial government. He did not openly 
evangelize their members, nor did he disparage the Anglican ministers. Indeed, on 
October 4. 1748 l>e married Jane Holt, the daughter of a prominent family from 
Williamsburg and a member of the Church of England. As a result, even those who 
disagreed with him found no grounds to criticize his charac ter or actions. 
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(•real Awakening in Virginia 


The Great Awakening (see AWAKENINGS) solidified its hold in Virginia under the 
ministry of Davies. Soon the number of Presbyterian congregations was spreading 
beyond Hanover County. Davies found a ready audience for the gospel when he aitived 
in the colony. New Light evangelists before him had brought many people into the faith 
and prepared many for the evangelical message. Davies's own revival success was not 
predicated on the great emotional outbursts or physical manifestations common 
elsewhere during the Great Awakening (see REVIVALS). His moderate disposition and 
his audience's Anglican background served to restiain such behavior. For his part Davies 
neither encouraged nor discouraged excess emotionalism, although lie did consider it to 
be a valid expression of the salvific experience. 

The fine oratorical ability and humble demeanor of Davies received favorable 
responses wherever he preached. He focused the content of his sermons on the harsh 
reality of frontier life, especially the imminence of death. Because of his own weak 
physical constitution he carried the conviction that his life had been spared from 
premature death so that he could preach to the people of Virginia (see DEATH AND 
DYING). Consequently he considered his own PREACHING to be "as a dying man to 
dying men" (Pilcher 1971:65). He balanced such dire preaching, however, with sermons 
on the enjoyment and pleasure to be derived from the justified life. His sermons, which 
were collected and published as Sermons on Important Subjects, were still being read on 
both sides of the Atlantic a century after his death. 

Pleaching did not exhaust the means that Davies used to reach Hanover with the 
gospel. He also wrote poetiy to explicate fuither the divine truths gathered from his 
seimon preparations and to express his own devotional feelings toward God. They 
appeared in tire local Virginia Gazette and were collected for the private libraries of a 
number of Anglican planters. In 1752 over fifty of his poems were published under the 
title Miscellaneous Poems. He was. as well, the first colonial American to write and 
publish hymns, many of which he wrote to accompany his sermons and to prepare his 
panshloners for the LORD’S SUPPER. His "Communion Hymns" were still being used 
into the twentieth centuiy. 

Davies, himself a slave owner, made the evangelistic outreach to the slave population 
a significant piioiity of his ministry <see SLAVERY). By 1755 nearly three hundred 
slaves attended his church services. With the help of friends in ENGLAND. JOHN and 
CHARLES WESLEY numbered among them. Davies provided spelling books, 
catechetical material, and the hymnals of ISAAC WATTS for the slaves (see HYMNS 
AND HYMNALS). The slaves especially valued Watts's hymnals. Davies recounted that 
at tinws the "sundry of them were lodged all night in my kitchen, and sometimes, w hen I 
have awaked about two or three a-cdock in the morning, a torrent of sacred harmony 
poured into my chamber and carried my mind away to Iteaven" (Pilcher 1971:112). 
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Advoc jlc and Educ ator 


Davies's revivalisiic success brought him into frequent conflict with the colonial 
government. Davies pressed the officials in Williamsburg to recognize the Act of 
Toleration passed in ENGLAND in 1689 as having force in the British colonies. Not until 
his trip to England <1753-1755) did he successfully secure a declaration front the royal 
government that the Act of Toleration extended to live dissenters in Virginia. With the 
commencement of the French and Indian War. the government of Virginia found it 
expedient to ignore remaining restrictions on the Presbyterians to ensure their loyalty to 
the Crown. Davies’s fight for the toleration of dissenters is recognized as laying the 
groundwork for the separation of CHURCH AND STATE in the United States. 

In 1758 Samuel Davies became the fouith president of the College of New Jersey. He 
had earlier visited England with GILBERT TENNENT to raise money for the fledgling 
college. The funds procured on the trip built Nassau Hall and helped to put the college on 
sound economic footing. During his brief two years as president he raised the standard 
for both entrance and graduation and planned to expand the library. His untimely death 
came on February 4. 1761. at the age of thitty-seven. 
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DEACONESS, DEACON 


The terms 'demoness" and “deacon" refer lo a present-day office of service in the church 
lhal dales back to ihe first century. The terms themselves are derived from the Greek 
verb, diukonem. and its cognate nouns diakomis and diakonta. DUtkonein meant to serve 
or to minister. The noun dtakonos. or deacon. nKant servant or minister. 


The Earlv and the Medieval Church 


The early church created the deacon out of a need to administer CHARITY. The tradition 
of the church held the first deacons to have been the “seven men of good repute" chosen 
by the apostles of Jesus Christ to serve tables and to help with the daily distribution, 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles 6:1-4. These seven men included the first martyr. 
Stephen, considered by the church father Irenaeus (c. 135-2001 as the first deacon, but 
nowhere does the New Testament name these seven men as deacons. The first reference 
to deacons as officeholders in the New Testament is in the salutation of Paul in live first 
verse of his letter to tlw Philippians. They appear also in his first letter to Timothy 3:8- 
13. where their expected attributes are described. In Paul's letter to the Romans 16:1-2. 
he speaks of a woman. Phoebe, as a diakonoi of the church of Cenchreae. 

Deacons began in the first century with little if any obvious place in the liturgy and a 
large role w ith live poor. The elders or presbyters (later priests I existed alongside deacons 
and were not initially necessarily above them. Deacons worked closely with bishops, 
helping them with financial administration and with charity. The role of the deacons in 
the Christian congregations brought them into close proximity with other Christians. 
Deacons visited tlw sick and prepared the dead for burial. Deacons were called the eyes 
and ears of the bishops, conveying messages and reporting problems. 

Apparently some WOMEN were deacons in the earliest Church. As the church 
hierarchy evolved, women were moved out of the office of deacon and. at least by the 
second or third century, into an office of their own as deaconesses. The deaconesses did 
for women what deacons did for men. This office evolved on the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean Sea to fulfill diaconal roles among women that were thought inappropriate 
for men. such as anointing the naked birdies of women before BAPTISM. Deaconesses 
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existed alongside the widows of I ho church who lived from the church's charily, were 
supposed to have been manied once, and were 10 be over a minimum age. In ihe western 
end of the Mediterranean, widows could fulfill the deacon's functions among w omen. 

Gradually, as assistants to the bishops, the deacons and the widows and deaconesses 
assumed some importance in live liturgy alongside their role in social welfare. The 
deacons were given functions that varied over lime but included reading lire Gospel and 
later the epistle, reciting certain prayers, and serving the w ine and sometimes tl>c bread in 
Communion (see LORD S SUPPER). The deacons and deaconesses were doorkeepers 
and ushers during services and instructed new Christians before and after baptism. Some 
deacons piesided over the Eucharist, particularly in churches over which the bishop had 
given them charge, notably with tire expansion of the church in the third century. 
Deacons conducted catechism classes, and they sometimes preached. 

Some churches, such as the Church of Rome, limited the number of their deacons to 
seven because of the precedent in Acts (chapter 6), but allowed the number of presbyters 
to expand. Churches appointed subdeacons to aid the deacons. By tire third eentuiy. some 
churches had. as well, acolytes, leaders, exorcists, and doorkeepers in an evolving 
expansion of church office. Among deacons, there was often a senior or principal deacon, 
called •‘archdeacon.” 

As the bisltop's light-hand helpers, some deacons succeeded to the office of bishop 
directly without becoming presbyters. This practice continued right down at least to 
Hildebrand (Gregory VII. pope. 1073-1085). who was an archdeacon in diaconal orders 
when chosen pope. There was disagreement in the church in the third and fourth centuries 
as to the role of deacons in relation to presbyters, especially w ith regard to who was 
higher in church hierarchy, who could preside at the Eucharist, and who could preach. 
Although the diaconate eventually became a stepping stone to becoming a priest, this was 
not a foregone conclusion in these early centuries. 

As Christianity became legal in live Roman Empire, however, deacons became 
subordinate to presbyters, deaconesses to deacons, and widows to deaconesses. The 
emperors Constantine and Lieinius announced official toleration of Christians in the 
Roman Empire in 313. and in 380-382 the emperor Theodosius required live people of 
the empire to practice orthodox Christianity. This meant enormous change for the church. 
The church could now own property. Worship moved from I rouse churches into large 
basilicas, and wonthip leaders adopted liturgical dress. Deacons served as bishops' 
representatives to church councils and meetings. Deacons judged with other clerics over 
assemblies, adjudicating quarrels among Christians. Church offices and liturgical roles 
developed. The role of the church in social welfare expanded. Christian emperors relied 
heavily on the bishops to administer relief of the poor, care for orphans, run hospitals, 
and ovetsec prison conditions. 

Church office became a full-time occupation for many bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons, who came to depend on ecclesiastical revenues for support rather than on their 
own incomes, but with financial support came demands, such as CELIBACY. Just like 
monks in the newly forming monastic communities, bishops, prcsbyiers (priests), and 
deacons in tire western end of the Mediterranean were asked to be celibate. That priests 
and deacons not marry took a long time to make official, and longer still to enforce. It 
was not until the Second Lateran Council of the church in 1139 that marriages of 
subdeacons, deacons, and priest, were invalid. 
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Just as the legalization of Christianity had enormous ramifications for the church, so 
too did the fall of the Western Roman Empire in 476. Deacons retained a role in social 
welfare and property management at least into tl»e fourth and the fifth centuries, hut they 
lost it by the seventh century, when parishes were taking responsibility for their own poor 
rather than relying on the bishops whose assistants the deacons had been. 

As deacons lost their social welfare functions, the church emphasized their liturgical 
roles. By the time of Gregory the Great (pipe. 590-6041. deacons had become renow ned 
for their singing in the liturgy. By tlie early sixth century or lie fore, deacons blessed the 
paschal candle at the Easter Vigil, but monasteries helped live needy, as did religions 
orders as they emerged. The male diaconate became an office one occupied on the way to 
the priesthood. 

Deaconesses and widows formed female religious communities that sometimes 
included dedicated vir-gins. From these female living situations emerged religious orders 
(see MONAST1C1SMI. The deaconesses and the widows were absorbed into the 
emerging religious orders. 

Some functions of the deacons continued in the hands of the archdeacons, who 
retained important responsibilities in the financial, judicial, and charitable work of the 
church. Medieval archdeacons were legal representatives of bishops and exercised 
jurisdiction over priests. By the twelfth century archdeacons were themselves generally 
also priests in live West. 

By that time, governments were also taking more of a role in social welfare, and in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, confraternities or lay brotherhoods and sisterhoods 
began to assume these respinsibilities. By the fifteenth century the deacon's role was 
almost exclusively liturgical, and the diaconate prepared men for the priesthood. 


From the Reformation to the Nineteenth Centurv 


The reformers of tine Protestant REFORMATION of the sixteenth century found the 
diaconate rip' for a refonn along biblical lines. The model that they advocated was that 
of the early church when deacons had had respinsibilities for the poor. This was practical 
as well, for in areas that became Protestant. Roman Catholic religious orders and 
confraternities were abolished or gradually dissolved, leaving communities bereft of the 
social welfare and education serv ices they had performed. 

City councils took over the Catholic Church's endowments and prop'ities and also the 
respmsibility for social welfare and education. Reformers such as MARTIN LUTHER. 
MARTIN B1JCER. and JOHN CALVIN wanted those who cared for the poor to be 
called deacons, but. of t lie sc three, only Calvin was able to intpise the title of deacon 
onto those who were responsible for social welfare. Deacon was one of the four church 
offices in the plural ministry of the ecclesiastical ordinances of Geneva 11541 > that 
Calvin was instrumental in writing (I > deacons served alongside <2i pastors. (3) doctors 
(teachers), and (4) elders. 

As for the diaconate. Calvin envisioned a "double diaconate" based on his reading of 
Romans 12:6-8. He inteipreted these verses to imply a difference between ill those who 
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"serve the church in administering the affaire of the poor" (the procurators, or trustees, of 
the city hospital) and < 2 | those who care "for the poor themselves” tthose who ran the 
hospital on a day-to-day basis). The title of deacon seems to have been seldom used in 
Geneva for these officials, however, at least in the city's documents. "Deacon" more 
commonly referred to tire administrators of the privately endowed funds for Protestant 
refugees to Geneva that sprang up in the city in tire sixteenth century: the French Fund, 
the Italian fund, and the German fund. There were no female deacons in Geneva, 
although Calvin supported the restoration of the ancient office of widow for women in 
the church. 

The actual organization of city welfare did not differ greatly in Protestant cities such 
as Geneva. Wittenberg, and Strasbourg, however. Those responsible for social welfare 
tended, whatever their title, to be officials as much of local government as of the church, 
even in Reformed churches in Switzerland. HULDRYCH ZWINGLI'S Refomred Church 
of Zurich did not call deacons those who woifced w ith the poor, for instance. 

There were some Lutheran regions where tlnise responsible for px>r relief were called 
deacons (see LUTHERANISMi. JOHANNES BUGENHAGEN (1485-1558). Luther's 
pastor and minister of live city church in Wittenberg, used live title of deacon for those 
responsible for social welfare in the church orders that he wrote or edited for Lutheran 
churches in nonh Gemtany and Denmaifc. Still, some Lutherans of the sixteenth centuiy 
called those ordained clergy who were solving as assistants to parish pastors "deacons." 
By the seventeenth centuiy. among Lutherans the title deacon generally referred to 
assistant pastors. 

This was not tl>e case in Refoimed churches that emerged from the Genevan model. 
Of the four offices of the church that Calvin identified, it was "doctor" rather than deacon 
that tended to get dropped as Reformed churches organized elsewhere. Thus the 
organizational manual of the CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, its Book of Din ipline of 1561. 
included deacons. Deacons were found in Refoimed churches of FRANCE, the 
Gcrmanies (see GERMANY), tire Low Countries (modern-day Belgium and the 
Netherlands), and even among tire refugees from the Continent of Europe to ENGLAND, 
and deacons were actively involved in poor relief. The Refoimed churches of W’cssel on 
the Rlriire allowed women as deacons of the sort who cared for the sick. 

The Anabaptists (see ANABAPTISMt who came out of tire Protestant Reformation 
appeared to more freely allow women service that involved a title than did Lutheran or 
Refoimed Churches. Mennonite Anabaptists (see MENNON1TES) allowed for both 
deacons and deaconesses in their Confession of Dordrecht or Don t April 21. 1632). 

The Church of England retained the transitional diaconate of the medieval era. 
however, even though those Englishmen who had lived on the Continent in Refoimed 
cities during the Marian exile (1553-1558). or who were Puritans (see PURITANISM), 
prefeued the Refoimed model of deacons as serving the poor. When the spiritual 
descendants of some of these people migrated to the New World as Separatists or 
Puritans in the seventeenth century, they retained the office of deacon in theii churches, 
but gradually that term was telescoped with that of elder or trustee. The Boaids of 
IX-aeons became governing boards of many Congregational or Baptist churches (see 
CONGREGATIONALISM' BAPTISTS). Meanwhile, in the eighteenth century back in 
England. Methodists (see METHODISM! emerging from within lire Church of England 
naturally retained the transitional deacon of that church. 
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There were. then. broadly. two models for deacons in the denominations that emerged 
from tire Reformation and the early-modern era up to the nineteenth eentuiy: (1) The 
transitional diaconate in which tire office of deacon was held by a clergyman on his way 
to becoming a priest or pastor. This was true in the Catholic Church, the Church of 
England, and the Methodist Church. (2) The deacon as social wotfcer and financial 
officer. These deacons were chosen from the congregation and had no intention of 
becoming pastors. They usually worked pait time at their diaconal tasks. This model was 
found in Reformed churches modeled on Switzerland or churches that adopted that 
model. Lutherans, as they came to the new world and founded congregations, used the 
term 'deacon" in both senses. There were "congregational deacons" in souk sy nods of 
Lutheranism. "Deacon" was also used to refer to men on their way to becoming 1-otheran 


The Nineteenth Century 


The next major development in the diaconate. after the Protestant Reformation, occurred 
in the nineteenth century and originated in the Germanics. The Napoleonic Wars, which 
ended in ISIS, left families disrupted, women widowed. and children orphaned. The 
industrial revolution, arriving later in Europe than in England, brought with it the 
problems of urbanization. 

Germany made a unique contribution to urban work in the form of the Inner Mission, 
a program of social action and evangelism that began with rescue houses for children 
who were neglected or abandoned during the wars. In 1833. in Hamburg. Johannes 
Wichem founded a home for vagrant boys, educating them and training them, gathering 
them into groups of twelve to fourteen boys with an "older brother," a new type of 
deacon. In 1839 Wichem founded a brother house and uained deacons for work in jails, 
slums, and places where many pastors would not go. As the movement spread in the 
Germanics and beyond, deacons were trained in other places, too. sometimes in 
conjunction with their female counterparts, deaconesses. The Inner Mission included 
institutions such as seamen's missions, hostels, hospices, halfway houses, and homes to 
rescue women from PROSTITUTION and w ork such as visitation of prisons, distribution 
of literature, and youth work. Deacons would also work in hospitals. 

The deaconess movement in the Germanics owes its oiigins to Theodore Fliedner 
<1800-18641. a parish pastor at Kaiserswerth on the Rhine River just below DUsseldorf. 
who was inspired by nips to England where he visited ELIZABETH FRY. the prison 
reformer, and to the NETHERLANDS where Ire became aware of Mcnnonite 
deaconesses. Fliedner established at Kaisersweith a halfway house for women prisoners 
in 1833 and a kindergarten and a school for numes in 1836. an orphanage in 1842. and a 
mental hospital in 1852. To staff these institutions he educated women to be nurses, 
teacheis. and social workers, and called them deaconesses. 

The Napoleonic Wars had left many women without men. Single women of roral or 
aitisan families came to Kaisersweith to be educated. Many became deaconesses, living 
together in mother houses, dressed in the blue dress and white bonnet of the Kaiserswerth 
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deaconess, committing themselves for five yeais at a time, receiving no salary except 
pocket money and a promise that they would he cared foe in their old age. From 
Kaisersvverth they were sent out to other pans of Germany and abroad. They founded the 
nursing movement in the Germanics, some of them heading up the hospitals in which 
they served. 

The movement grew enormously both in numbers of deaconesses and of mother 
houses. In 1861 Fliedner organized a General Conference of deaconess mother houses. 
Besides Fliedner. others founded mother houses, among whom was Wll.HELM LOHE of 
Neuendetteisau. Bavaria (1854). Some mother houses, such as Bielefeld in Westphalia 
(1869). built clusters of institutions for live sick, mentally ill. and elderly. Later. under 
Adolf Hitler. German deaconesses took heroic measures to protect these disadvantaged. 

The deaconess movement spread beyond Germany to France. Switzerland, the 
Netherlands. Scandinavia. RUSSIA. Austria-Hungary, and Britain. In 1862 the first 
deaconess of live Church of England. Elizabeth Ferard. was set apart by tlse Bishop of 
London. Her movement continues today in the deaconesses of St. Andrew's House. 
London. However, the OXFORD MOVEMENT in England and its religious sisterhoods 
interfered with the attraction of the deaconess movement, as did the fact that nursing in 
England developed along secular lines. Florence Nightingale having stayed at 
Kaisers wenh hut never having become a deaconess. British deaconesses were less 
involved in nursing than their Continental counterparts. 

Methodists and Baptists in England also had deaconesses, and Methodism would play 
a prominent role when deaconesses spread to the New World, altltough the deaconess 
movement in America owes its foundation to William Passavant. a Lutheran pastor, who. 
after a visit to Kaiserswerth. consecrated his first deaconesses in America on May 28. 
1850. 

The Lutheran deaconesses movement in the New World followed the mother-house 
model of the Old World with centers in areas where Germans and Scandinavians settled: 
Milwaukee. Philadelphia. Minneapolis. St. Paul. Brooklyn, and Omaha, for instance. In 
some centers there was training for deacons, too. in Colorado and Nebraska. 
Philanthropists and trustees founded deaconess homes and hospitals, but in live case of the 
Norwegians, a deaconess from Norway. Elizabeth Fedde. brought live movement to 
Brooklyn and Minneapolis. Lutheran deaconesses often spoke the language of the mother 
country to each other and in the mother house. 

Although the deaconesses movement never became as large in the United States as it 
had been in Europe, there were deaconesses from many Protestant denominations: 
Reformed. Baptist. Episcopal. Congregational. Presbyterian. Mennonite. and Methodist. 
There were also interdenominational deaconess associations. Women of Geiman descent 
were well represented, and sometimes mother bouses in Europe, such as Bielefeld and 
Neuendetteisau. sent deaconesses to the United States. Deaconesses founded or staffed 
hospitals that dot the country today, some still with "Deaconess" in their titles, but it was 
not so much nursing that caught on among American deaconesses as the inner-city work 
of the Methodists. 

Among Methodists in America, deaconesses got a later start than among Lutherans. 
Prominent Methodist women agitated for the deaconess cause, including live well- 
educated sisters. Jane and Hemietta Bancroft, deans of the women's colleges at 
Northwestern University and the University of Southern California. Tlie General 
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Conference of ihc Methodist Church recognized deaconess worit .is an institution of the 
church in 1888. and the Chicago Training ScImmiI for Cily and Home and Foreign 
Missions (1885) became rise first school for deaconesses in tl>e Methodist Church, 
although it was not limited to deaconesses. By 1915 Methodists had founded sixty such 
schools across the country in cities such as Boston. New Yoik. San Francisco, and Grand 
Rapids. 

Methodist deaconesses were particularly active in work in the inner city, especially 
among immigrants. They met women arriving at train stations and found them safe 
housing, helped people find work, opened clubs for young people, sponsored mother's 
circles, and established kindergartens and nurseries. Aware of society’s problems, they 
opposed child labor (see CHILDHOOD) and were active in the TEMPERANCE 
movement. 


The Twentieth Century 


The deaconess movement and live deacons on the inner mission model thrived into the 
twentieth century. In some regions, such as Europe, growth continued until after World 
War II. hut by the 195(>s the movement appeared to have peaked, although some groups 
modernized and fared better, switching from pocket money to salaries, making deaconess 
"garb” optional or modernizing it. educating deaconesses in colleges and universities, and 
allowing deaconesses to marry or to work part lime. As more denominations accepted 
women pastors, deaconesses had problems with recruitment, although some 
DENOMINATIONS, especially if they did not ordain women pastors, had ongoing 
success with their deaconess movements. This was true of the LUTHERAN CHURCH- 
MISSOURI SYNOD, which did not have deaconesses until the twentieth century, but 
which now has deaconesses in the Concordia Deaconess Program, founded in 1980. and 
from the older Lutheran Deaconess Association at Valparaiso University. The Valparaiso 
deaconess has members in several Lutheran synods, including sont who are ordained 
pastors. 

Deacons and deaconesses organized on a world-wide basis. After World War II. the 
World Federation of Deaconess Associations became live precursor to DIAKONIA. an 
organization intended to further ecumenical relationship among diaconal associations of 
various countries. There are also five regional organizations including DOT AC (Diakonia 
of the Americas and live Caribbean). These have regular conferences. 

Denominational affiliation could create obstacles for deaconess associations, and in 
the case of Norwegian Lutheran Deaconess, it may he what rushed them out of existence. 
Denominations could mandate that women be either pastors or deaconesses hut not both 
at the same time, for instance, as is the case for the Deaconess Community of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (see LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICAt 
headquartered at Gladwyne. Pennsylvania. Deaconesses who became pastors were 
removed from the deaconess roster, although they might have preferred to continue to 
participate in the deaconess community. The Gladwyne Community suffered from a five- 
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year hiatus in new deaconess consecrations front 1988 to 1993 imposed by (he church 
when the denomination was studying ministry. 

The modem tendency is for deacons and deaconesses to be subsumed under one name, 
usually “deacon" but sometimes diaconal minister. In some de-nominations the title of 
deaconess has been dropped, or deaconesses have been allowed to keep their title but 
admit no new deaconesses. That is the case with the Church of England. Most Church of 
England deaconesses became deacons after 1987 when they were allowed to do so. Those 
who stayed deaconesses could keep live title, but there were to he no new deaconesses. 
Some female deacons went on to become ordained priests in live 1990s when it was 
allowed, if they had had the appiopriate education. Some continued to live in community. 

The UNITED METHODIST CHURCH IN AMERICA has allowed Methodist 
deaconesses to remain and recruit, although the denomination, at its 1996 General 
Conference, approved the "Deacon in Full Connection." or permanent deacon. These arc 
men or women, with lire appropriate theological and professional education, ordained as 
deacons. Methodist deacons can preach, but not preside at the LORD’S SUPPER. The 
transitional diaconate was eliminated as a stepping stone to becoming an elder (pastori 
within the Methodist Church, although a probationary period was not eliminated. 
Diaconal ministers already in office in Metltodism were given the opportunity to join the 
order of deacon. In the year 2000 tliere were 1.000 permanent deacons among United 
Methodists and 35.000 elders. 

Long before the Methodists, the AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH affirmed the 
peimanent deacon in 1952 by adding a provision for pert>eiual deacons who were not 
transitional to the piiesthood but who served permanently, after appropriate education, as 
deacons. An exciting development in the acknowledgment of a peimanent diaconate was 
that of tlw Roman Catholic Church. In the Second Vatican Council in 1967 it restored the 
peimanent diaconate and allowed men thirty-five yearn of age or older to serve in that 
ordained capacity even though they were married. Catholic Permanent Deacons have 
liturgical roles and can preach and serve the community in various ways. However, 
because they cannot preside over the Mass, they have not made up for the widespread 
shortage of priests. 

The existence of the threefold ministry of bishops, pastors, and deacons has added a 
dynamic to ecumenical dialogue (see ECUMENISM! that is not easily resolved among 
chureh bodies that have a more unitary concept of the ministry as embodied in the pastor. 
On the other hand, church bodies with a unitary concept of ministry sometimes have a 
proliferation of "lay ministers" or workers, performing various tasks, many of which are 
appropriate to a deacon. The solution of the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
described in ns Baptism. Eucharist, and Ministry of 1982. was to encourage, for the sake 
of unity and because of historical precedent, consideration of the threefold ministry by 
denominations that did not have it. 

In addition to permanent deacons, there arc still, of course, congrcgationally elected 
deacons in some denominations or deacons who serve as governing boards of churches, 
and there are programs to train them in diaconal service such as live Order of St. Stephen. 
IXracon. 

See also Clergy: Women Clergy 
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DEATH AND DYING 


Christianity docs not deny death. Jesus, it attests, "was ciucificd. dead and buried.” 
However, in Christian perspective "death" has many faces. It is "natural." established by 
the Creator. It limits the time of human existence and thus makes it important, and points 
it beyond itself to the eternal God. Natural death is penultimate: it is death unto God. who 
alone is ultimate. Death is also unnatural. In this fallen, sinful world, death pretends to be 
ultimate, the last word, an absolute nothingness that threatens the meaning of existence 
and in the end would separate the individual from the world, from others, and finally 
from God. 

As the power that separates existence from God. death is indeed the power of SIN. As 
a tiuc human being Jesus suffered this sinful death: as tire Messiah he did so for the 
SALVATION of humankind. His death was a martyr's death—the natural and expected 
out-come of the life he led. The cross was also a sinful "no" to the intrusion of God into 
this death-defined world. On the other hand, it is tire oveiriding divine "no" of God’s 
judgment on the "no" of a sinful world. In Jesus’s death God. not death, has the last 
word, the word of forgiveness and reconciliation unto God. 

With tire loss of this perspective in tire early decades of the twentieth century, 
discourse on death was silenced. However, in the 1970s following the publication of 
Elisabeth Kubler-Ross’s On Death aiul Dying. Americans realized that after all death and 
dying are universal, "natural" phenomena subject to rational reflection and control. 
Consequently there appealed a plethora of excellent books and school courses on "death 
and dying.” exploring all facets of the phenomena. These have helped the church 
understand just "what" this phenomenon of death is. but leave questions of meaning 
generally unexplored. 

See also Heaven and Hell 
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DEATH OF GOD 


For theology, the concept ot' the death of God is associated with a movement in radical 
theology in the United States in the 1960s. Behind the phrase lie two philosophical 
traditions: that of G.W.F.HEGEL <1770-18311 and FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE (1844- 
1900). The death of God refers not to the death of God but to the experience of the 
absence of God or to tire absence of the experience of God. Both of these have been 
features of Western culture since the 1950s. and the analyses of Hegel and Nietzsche 
have been revived to address these twin crises. The death of God has been, in turn, the 
critique of modernity and the foundation of postmodernity. The theology of tire death of 
God is associated with tire vivid imagery of Nietzsche's Madman, who proclaims the 
death of God. but the more suggestive and profound meaning of the movement derives 
from the writings of Hegel. 


The death of God might well Ire taken as the stalling point of Hegel's philosophical 
system. During the early days in Jena, as he began to develop his own position, it was the 
dramatic, even nostalgic device by which he distinguished his own speculative 
philosophy from the alternatives of the day. The phrase appeared in The Journal of 
Critical Philosophy in an essay entitled "Faith and Knowledge" <1X02). He had been 
critical of philosophy since the writings of Rene Descaues < 1596-1650) with its dualism, 
which separates thinking and being. This tradition was exacerbated by the scepticism of 
philosopher IMMANUEL KANTS < 1724-18041 Critique of Pare Reason. The 
consequence was that God became a hy pothesis, beyond tire limits of the kirowable. God 
could well be dead. The outcome was not necessarily atheism, for the loss of God was 
experienced as "infinite grief." Tire Absolute had not been rejected, but the relationship 
of the finite and the infinite was broken, not simply in fact but as an idea. Hegel later 
described the process in The Phenomenology of Spirit. In absolute subjectivity the 
Unhappy Consciousness succumbs to the tragie fate of becoming itself absolute and self- 
sufficient. finally losing even this certainty of self. It is “ihe bitter pain which finds 
expression in the cruel words. ‘God is dead'." 
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Hegel, as a good Luihctan. accepted the uuih of Christianity as a religion, but sought 
10 supersede it in his philosophy. Even live phrase "death of God" he took from a 
seventeenth-century Lutheran hymn. In Christian piety it refers to the death of Christ, the 
incarnation of God. The death of God in this sense was a historical event, cruel hut not 
tragic, because beyond death at Golgotha lies the resurrection. In fact, the phrase Hegel 
borrows is "Gott selbit ist tot." "God himself is dead" is a philosophical, not a theological 
utterance. For Hegel the truth of Christianity lies in its exemplification of the universal in 
the particular, the idea in the event. The death of God refers not now to the death of 
Christ, hut to the loss of the Absolute in a culture informed by ENLIGHTENMENT 
duality. Hegel's entire philosophical project therefore began from this analysis. His 
system of Absolute Idealism was intended to lead not back to religion but on to a new 
identification of thinking and being. Tl»e historical Good Friday points to the Speculative 
Good Fiiday. 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


The phrase "death of G*d." therefore, refers not to a historical event but to a cultural 
milieu of the nineteenth century that resulted not in atheism hut in "infinite giief." When 
this cultural milieu was replicated in the middle of the twentieth century. Hegel's use of 
the phrase was revived. The milieu itself was first described by the Geiman theologian 
DIETRICH BONHOEFFER 11906-1945). who was arrested and ex ecuted by the 
Gestapo for his part in plotting against Adolf Hitler < 1889-19451. In spite of the fact that 
his fragmentaiy writings in prison were tentative, incomplete, and at times enigmatic, 
indeed precisely because they were not developed, they became the slatting point for 
several post-Wortd War II theological movements, each of which he would no doubt 
have disowned. In these Leners and Papers from Prison he claims that we are moving 
toward a time of no religion at all: people as they are now simply cannot he religious any 
more. God is no longer present to tl»e believer, yet belief remains. How is this absence of 
God to be interpreted? God is teaching us that we must live as people who can get along 
very well without him. "The God who is with us is the God who forsakes us (Mark 
15:34)." At Gethsemane live disciples of Jesus are called to watch. Christians are 
challenged to participate in the sufferings of God at the hands of a godless world. 
Bonhoeffer expresses the infinite grief of absence and live hope of finding an appropriate 
way not back but forward. It was left to others to revive the Hegelian theme of the death 
of God. 


William Hamilton 


Gabriel Vahanian was the first to announce the death of God (1961). hut the two main 
exponents of the theology of the death of God were William Hamilton American and 
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Theologian Thomas Altizer (1927-1. Hamilton offered noi logie but biography, noi 
metaphysics but personal experience. In describing his own religious history l»e invites 
others to identify with it. Earlier in his life there was experience of God. a God to be 
enjoyed, celebrated, and obeyed. Now that experience has gone. Argument has played no 
part, least of all argument designed to disprove lire existence of God. Tire re is now a 
sense of loss, comparable to the death of a loved one. There is a particular kind of 
grieving endured when the body of the loved one is not found, so Hamilton experiences 
the death of God. and yet there is part of him that waits for the return of God. Clearly 
Hamilton is not influenced by Hegel, but themes from Bonhoeffer appear. One is "secret 
discipline": paradoxically, he prays for the return of the God who apparently is dead. But 
it must be the return of the God who is revealed in Christ. Another is the concentration of 
the person of Jesus. Christians waiting for God must adopt the life-style of the “man for 
others." It is in this that the true humanity of Jesus is revealed, and that true divinity is 
revealed. Hamilton might be better described as a secular theologian. He uses live phrase 
"death of God." but docs not develop it theologically. 


Thomas Altizer 


Thomas Altizer's work is much more sophisticated and ambitious. If Hamilton explores 
his personal experience of the unhappy consciousness. Altizer launches himself into a 
theological reinterpretation of live doctrine of incarnation that is thoroughly dialectical. In 
the secular culture of the 1960s there was a widespread acknow ledgement that God was 
absent: but only Christians knew that God was dead. The absence might be assumed to be 
the work of man: the death of God was the work of God himself. According to Altizer. 
Christians should not hold back, but should will the death of God. At the beginning and 
end of the period of the “death of God" theology. Altizer published on American novelist 
Mircea Eliade 11907 - 1986 ) in 196.3 and on English poet William Blake (1757-1827) in 
1967. He proposed an alternative reading to that of Eliade. It is God himself who. by the 
incarnation, has brought an end of live sacred in its primordial form. For Christians there 
is no going back. The sacred can be regained only by a dialectical negation of the 
profane, but it must be a sacred understood now in the light of the death of God. Nor is it 
simply the pre-Christian God who has died. As early as World War I KARL BARTH 
(I886-I96SI declared that such a God is dead. Altizer pursues his dialectic in a more 
Hegelian vein through the doctrine ofkenosis. the self-emptying of God (Philippians 2:6- 
11). The kenotic movement of live Incarnation sees Spirit becoming flesh, eternity 
becoming time, and live sacred becoming profane. Christians must not look romantically 
or nostalgically to live beginning, but rather with hopeful anticipation to the end. Tlw 
death of God marks the epiphany of the eschatological Christ. Altizer describes this as 
the gospel of Christian atheism. It was not received as good news in the churches, and 
unlike Hamilton he did not recommend radical Christians participate in live traditional 
religious life. However, by pursuing his profane destiny he still hoped to find a way "to 
return to the God who is all in all." 
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The death of God theology was shoit-lived. but sufficiently lively that writers in other 
fields of radical theology felt it necessary to relate their own movement to it. Thus 
feminist theology welcomed the death of the div ine patriarch, while liberation theology 
rejected the theme as distracting from the real issue, live death of men |sic!|. But these 
movements were calling for a new understanding of God the liberator and did not extend 
the theology of the death of God. 


Friedrich Nietzsche 


It was assumed in the 1960s that it was Nietzsche whose influence lay behind the 
theology of the death of God. As we have seen, the more fruitful influences were Hegel 
and even Bonhoeffcr. The contemporary revival of interest in Nietzsche relates not to 
modernity hut to postmodernity. He is influential on theology, but the outcome is not a 
revival of the movement of live 1960s. 

Even more so than for Hegel, the death of God is live starting point of Nietzsche's 
philosophy. But unlike Hegel, he does not appropriate it from theology, nor does he 
attempt to develop it in such a way as to correct or complete a theological project. The 
intense religious faith of his youth gave way to a loss of religious beliefs in his student 
days. The reasons for this are not clear and apparently do not matter. Nietzsche claims 
that religious faith does not come about by rational argument, nor does argument lead to 
the loss of belief. It is as if the possibility of belief is relative to the culture in which we 
live. In some epochs everyone believes in God: in other periods few share such beliefs. In 
this sense God has a history. In the emerging secular culture the possibility of believing 
in God dies out. For Nietzsche it is irrelevant to protest whether this should be so or not. 
As a proplvet of the coming age he proclaims that God is dead. For atheism this would he 
the end of the story; for Nietzsche it is only the beginning. For atheism the death of God 
would be a conclusion, for Nietzsche it is a premise: he wishes to explore the 
consequences. 

Throughout his works Nietzsche refers frequently to the death of God. but there are 
two passages in The Cay Science in which he describes the event and its consequences in 
some detail. In the first passage. "The Meaning of Our Cheerfulness." he describes the 
death of God as if it were a cosmic event that had already taken place at the edge of the 
universe, not caused or planned Ivcre on earth; an event that nevertheless will eventually 
engulf this world. He foresees a period of destruction and desolation. The whole of 
Western culture was based upon religious premises. The death of God means the loss of 
the foundations of truth, morality, and aesthetics. Some are unaware of what has 
happened, others choose to ignore, but a few like Nietzsche experience "this monstrous 
logic of terror." Tlvc abyss of nihilism opens up. Why then cheerfulness? Because those 
who are brave enough to accept the death of God. who are steadfast enough to accept 
their fate, discover that w ith the end of the old world, a new world beckons. Nietzsche 
frequently uses the metaphor of putting out to sea. Previously men set the course of their 
lives by looking to the heavens. Now the old religious framework has been dismantled, 
but instead of being tossed about in a hostile flood, live free spirits discover that they can 
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lake responsibility for the ship, for the course, indeed can declare it to be "our sea." Some 
of tire same tIronies appear in the more famous passage. “The Madman." Now (he death 
of God is not an event that takes place out of sight of mankind. All those who have 
paiticipated in the creation of the secular culture have had a hand on the assassin's knife 
that killed God. They knew not what they did. At a stroke they wiped out the horizon by 
which to steer a course, loosed the earth from tire sun so that judgments such as higher 
and lower have no meaning. There is only one thing for it: they will have to become 
gods. They will have to take responsibility for discovering a new foundation for life, the 
life of meaning and significance, the truly human life. 

For Niet/sclre the death of God is a metaphor for the loss of tire old religious 
foundations of life. It is tire preface to his criticism of religion, particularly the Christian 
religion as a religion of decadence and ressentiment. Bonhoeffer was influenced by these 
themes in Nietzsche, as for example when he condemned the "religious premise." the 
presentation of mankind as weak, incompetent, and dependent on God. However, the 
current revival of interest in Nietzsche relates to postmodernism. Writers on this subject 
begin with the dissolution of the Enlightenment project, with the loss of consensus on the 
conditions of troth and universal moral and aesthetic values. The death of God in this 
context means the end of the religious basis of modernity. Those who wish to continue 
theology under the condition of postmodernity must do so post motion del. 
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DEISM 


Deism was a mricm of thought originating in seventeenth-ientury ENGLAND that 
formed the basis for eighteenth-century ENLIGHTENMENT attitudes toward religion, 
reason, and nature in FRANCE GERMANY, and beyond. Deisls typically challenged 
the notion of revelation from God in a BIBLE and proposed live alternative of 
commonsense reason as a guide to religion and morality. 


Definition 


It is difficult to defuse “deism" because some who have been called "deists" rejected the 
label, and even those who accepted the term disagreed on its meaning. Two of the best- 
known English deists. CHARLES BLOUNT and JOHN TOLAND. for example, claimed 
to be fighting deism, and a third. ANTHONY COLLINS, never confessed to being a 
deist. No doubt this was because "deist" was something of a dirty word, which 
polemicists in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries used as a weapon against their 
opponents. Tin word was coined by Pierre Virct in 1564 to designate anything that fell 
between atheism and Christianity, and was used with similar imprecision in live early 
eighteenth century. Most of those given the name accepted God's creation of the world 
and rejected the notion of special revelation in the Bible, while disagreeing on the 
existence of an immortal soul, future retribution, freedom of live will, human nature, and 
the possibility of divine intervention in the world. 

Generally, however, these thinkers agreed that one can start with abstract reason and 
then proceed from an abstract ("self-evident") principle to conclusions about goodness, 
justice, and God. All rejected a simple appeal to AUTHORITY (religious or political! 
because their understanding of what is reasonable—and on this they differed—was their 
criterion for truth. The location of a DOCTRINE in the Bible was not enough for it to be 
thought divine—it bad to meet the approval of what their understanding of reason 
considered acceptable. In a sense, this was a development of MARTIN LUTHER'S 
Protestant principle that the locus of authority is not an ecclesiastical institution but a 
particular construal of the Bible. However, although Luther debated not the tiuth of the 
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Bible but its interpretation, deists judged Scripture s veracity by its coherence with what 
they determined to be reason’s dictates. 


Origins 


The first impulses of deist thinking emerged as an attempt to protect French Protestants 
against peisecution by Catholics. EDWARD LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY (1583- 
1648). widely regarded as a progenitor of deism, proposed his five "common notions” 
(the existence of God. that God ought to be worshipped, the necessity of moral virtue and 
piety, sin’s expiation by repentance, rewards and punishment after death) in the hope that 
they would help end the wars of religion. Herbert and his successor believed that appeals 
to religious authority, which emphasized differences rather than similarities among 
religions, were responsible for the intellectual and political violence of the seventeenth 
century. They were determined to rely on evidence from nature and reason, which all 
were thought to share, ratlter than TRADITION, which tended to divide. 

The rise of deism also involved a battle for political control. Deists insisted on 
poisons’ fundamental right to understand troth for themselves—an indirect result of 
Protestantism’s emphasis on the FAITH of live individual. Most English deists were 
Anglicans (see ANGLICANISM I fearful that without autonomy people would he 
susceptible to political control by Roman Catholics using implicit faith and papal 
infallibility, and by enthusiasts claiming immediate inspiration. 

A third factor was the seventeenth century’s burgeoning faith in live power of reason. 
Progress in physics (Sir ISAAC NEWTON), law (SAMUEL PUFENDORF and Baron de 
Montesquieu), and biblical criticism (Richard Simon) offered hope that reason could 
bring life and society under control. The CAMBRIDGE PLATON1STS (Ralph 
Cudworth. Benjamin Whichcote. and HENRY MORE) appeared to demonstrate that 
reason could recognize and appropriate divine truth as well. They also brought morality 
to the fore, linking it to religion by making moral disposition a prerequisite to true 
spiritual experience. 

Fourth, some deists were reacting against the scandal of particularity—the notion that 
God revealed himself to particular peoples at particular times rather than to all humans 
from the beginning. The orthodox Christian God who sent people to hell (see HEAVEN 
AND HELLi without giving them a chance to respond to the gospel seemed to be a 
monster, unworthy of a rational person's devotion. This reaction was strengthened by 
reports from voyages to the New World and East of millions of non-Christian but 
religious souls who often seemed more moral than their European contemporaries. 

Other fac tors included a sense of ecclesiastical corruption, pluralism, moral tuipitude 
in the established church, and political and theological wrangling by the CLERGY—all 
of which scented to justify deists' rejection of religious authority. 
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Basic Themes of English Deism 


Although French and German deists further developed the early thinking of the English 
deists, it was tl>e latter who established the basic outlines of deist reasoning that persisted 
through the eighteenth century. A number of important themes originated with English 
thinkers in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

Epistemological Optimism Based on Common Sense. Tire English deists believed that 
reason was perfectly capable of discerning between good and evil, and truth and error, by 
appeal to what is intuitively obvious—or as deists put it. common sense. By this they 
meant not knowledge from everyday experience so much as abstract principles divorced 
from experience and traditions grounded in religious experience. For example, they 
thought Christ's resurrection unlikely because of the abstract principle that the course of 
NATURE is never altered. Confucius knew better bow to treat enemies because reason 
shows intuitively that Jesus's command to love enemies is improper. These things can Ire 
known with a certainly akin to that produced by mathematical reasoning because truth is 
a set of clear propositions that can be proven, whereas traditional religion relies on 
authority and mystery. Therefore live rational person can determine what is true in 
religion by comparing religious claims to what is thought to be intuitively clear. As 
Tolaikd asserted, nothing could be true of God that exceeded the limits of his 
understanding. 

Elitism and Hostility to "Priestcraft ." Truth can be understood in its full clarity only 
by the educated who can follow rational argument: the uneducated masses comprehend 
only fables and religious allegories. Like Benjamin Franklin, they thought Christianity 
useful for teaching the untutored hordes for the purpose of social control. Collins said he 
sent his domestics to church so they would leam not to rob him or cut his throat. As 
Tindal remarked, citing a Greek proverb. "Miracles for fools and reasons for wise men." 
He and other deists believed the masses were kept ignorant of "natural religion" by a 
conspiracy of priests who for the sake of selfish gain distorted or destroyed the original 
knowledge given by reason and intuition to all human beings. In a Golden Age at the 
beginning of creation, tire first generations practiced a simple and clear religion of nature 
that institutional religion had subsequently suppressed. 

Religion as Mondtsm. For deists live essence of religion is morality. According to 
WILLIAM WOLLASTON. "By religion 1 mean nothing else but our obligation to do 
{under which 1 comprehend acts both of body and mind. 1 say to do) what ought not to be 
omitted, and to forbear what ought not to be done." These moral obligations are known a 
priori, before and without revelation. In fact, intuition showed deists that much of what 
passes for revelation in the Bible is in fact immoral. 

Ahistorical Religion. God and true religion were thought by deists to be absolutely 
invariable since lire beginning of history. Because they had decided a priori that 
revelation must have always been available equally to all human beings from the very 
beginning of history, and that to admit anything otherwise would be to conceive an unjust 
and malevolent God. they insisted on the unchanging character of both true religion and 
its deity. Hence all positive religions connected to history were necessarily suspect— 
piod-ucts of an arbitrary god who is not God. 
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Sincerity as the Heart of True Religion. Because no religious docuine has been known 
universally, sincerity is all that matters for divine acceptance. Theological differences are 
insignificant, and all religions arc relative expressions of divine sanctions for morality. 
Hence none is better than another at reconciling the individual to the divine, and each 
demonstrates the importance of character, not belief. 

Rejection of Christian Theology. Christian doctrines were particularly noteworthy for 
being superfluous and downright pernicious. For example, the satisfaction theory of the 
ATONEMENT smacked of ancient heathen sacrifices appeasing a bloodthirsty god. Why 
cannot God simply forgive? asked the deists. Besides, if God requires satisfaction, he can 
be hurt, which implies weakness and imperfection. Tlve person of Jesus was also 
controversial. He could not be central in true religion because he was a latecomer to the 
histoiy of humanity and therefore inaccessible to many. To accept his central role would 
be to accept ORTHODOXY'S claim that some times and places were privileged over 
otheis. which in turn would make God an arbitrary god. 

Hostility to Judaism. For this reason JUDAISM was execrable to most deists, who 
were leaders of the Enlightenment’s reevaluation of Judaism. The notion of a chosen 
people, they felt, implies divine favoritism, and live religion as a whole is full of human 
ceremonialism and priestly imposture. In a way. live deists’ strictures of the Old 
Testament were those of the New Testament, and those of the Jew ish religion were those 
of the Christian religion. As far as the deists were concerned, "priests" had perverted the 
original purity of live natural religion in both instances. While the English deists left no 
doubt that they fav ored live legal emancipation of Jews in England, their disparagement of 
the "legalism'’ of the Jewish religion could easily be used to label the Jewish religion as 
morally and religiously inferior, especially when their analogous denunciation of the 
Christian religion were ignored. 


The English Deists 


LORD HERBERT of Cherbuiy published his five common notions, which he claimed 
were known a priori by intuition, in De Veritale. Front Distlnguitur a Revelatione. a 
Verisimile. a Possihih. et a Fatso, first in Paris in 1624. then in London in 1633 and 
1645. In An lien i Religion of the Gentiles ( 166.3) he cited heathen who had lived “innocent 
and commendable lives" as illustrations of why live Fathers of the church had been "too 
rigid and severe" to sentence the majority of humanity to damnation because they did not 
know Christ. He learned from Vossius's De Origine ac Progressu hlololairiate (1641) 
that all the wise Gentiles were monotheists. 

Charles Blount < 1654-16931. a disciple of Hcibert. used live Jesuit travelogues from 
CHINA to rail against “particular religions" and stipulate that "revealed religion" cannot 
be tiue because it is not known by all. Only that which is universal is true. In Summary 
Account of the Deist's Religion (1693). Blount argues that reason is the first revelation of 
God and by the nature of things makes moral truths self-evident. It also reveals that there 
was no divine mediator, and that morality is far more important than any supposed 
mystery. Blount often attacked classical religion in his writings, but the astute reader can 
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discern between the lines a critique of Christian orthodoxy that has been veiled for fear of 
legal action. 

JOHN TOLAND (1670-1722) was a learned philosopher whose many writings made 
deism accessible to a broad audience. His most famous work. Christianity Not 
Mysterious: Or a treatise Shewing That there is nothing in the Gospel Contrary to 
Reason. Nor a hove it: Anil that no Christian Doctrine can he properly call'd a Mystery 
(1696). charged that truth is always clear and tiue religion always reasonable and 
intelligible. Original Christianity therefore was free of mystery, which came only with tire 
admixture of Platonic and Aristotelian thought impoited by the Fathers. Other 
superstitions came through gentile additions of mysteries and ceremonies from pagan 
religions. Tire clergy's greatest crime was to prevent people from thinking for themselves 
because self-deteimination is the gieatcst gift. Ironically. Toland. who was a materialist 
and pantheist, both deciicd mystery in Christianity and tried to rehabilitate Dtuidism and 
continental Freemasonry. Toland admired some classical authors for their elegance and 
disdain for superstition, but denounced Plato for his "incomprehensible" mysteries, and 
Epicurus. Aristotle, and Plato for their repugnant morals. 

MATTHEW TINDAL (1657-1733) was the most learned of the British deists. His 
Christianity as Old as the Creation <1730) was not called "the Deists' Bible" without 
reason: it elicited more than 150 published replies. Despite having sat at Locke's feet as 
an admiring disciple. Tindal. like most deists, believed in a priori knowledge. His basic 
argument in Christianity began with the assumption that rational religion is clear, 
accessible, and perfect. If perfect, it cannot be made clearer. Any claim to make it clearer 
is therefore false. Because traditional Christianity makes that claim, it is false. Hence any 
pretenses to external loutsidc the human mind and heart) revelation owe to enthusiasm or 
imposture. To be governed by such revelation is to renounce reason and replace 
understanding w ith implicit faith. In the second half of Christianity, which Tindal wrote 
when he was seventy-five years old. the Oxford fellow systematically attacked the Bible 
by impugning the character of biblical heroes and the intelligence of tire apostles, 
questioning live reliability of the prophecies and miracle stories, and challenging the 
limits of tl»e biblical canon. Much of the New Testament. Ire declared, was hyperbolic 
and parabolic, so its words must be interpreted in a contrary sense to make common 
sense. In contrast to the confusion elicited by the Bible, the light of nature clearly shows 
us the wav to God by repentance and moral amendment. 

THOMAS CHUBB (1679-1746). a Salisbury tallow chandler and glovemakcr who 
confessed he knew no languages but his own. was the least educated of all the deists. He 
began as a disciple of the Arians WILLIAM WH1STON and Samuel Clarke, then became 
a deist. He was able to express the currents of his age in a vigorous and accessible 
fashion: more than anyone else. Chubb took deism to the common people. Chubb's basic 
rule of thinking was that reason is or ought to be a sufficient guide in matters of religion. 
He taught that all persons have the divine law in their heaits. so they can easily determine 
whether something purporting to be divine is truly so. Religion is valuable only as it 
senes human morality: far from central, life after death is at best uncertain and prayer is 
unnecessary. 

The aristocratic ANTHONY COLLINS (1676-1729) was the best educated and most 
sophisticated of tire English deists. A friend of Locke. I»e argued in his Discourse of Free- 
Thinking < 17I3| for the right to think and publish freely, and charged that enthusiasm and 
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superstition are worse than atheism. A necessitar-ian who argued against free will. 
Collins is particularly known for his criticisms of supposed New Testament fulfillments 
of Old Testament prophecies. Other English deists include WILLIAM WOLLASTON. 
THOMAS WOOI.STON. Thomas Morgan. Lord Henry St John Bolingbroke. and Peter 
Annet. 


Attacks on Deism from England and America 


The early eighteenth century was Hooded with pamphlets and treatises written by 
orthodox divines attacking deist claims. Yet many of these attacks shared the rationalistic 
premises of the deists and so were not particularly effective. Bishop JOSEPH BUTLER'S 
Analogy of Religion (1736). however, dealt English deism a crippling blow. Butler 
contended that nature is just as mysterious as revelation. The deist description of nature 
as clear and indubitable, he argued, was more fanciful than accurate. Nature is neither 
uniform nor transparent in intelligibility. Furthermore, deists have no good reason to 
presume that the grand system of being, much of which is beyond human ken. is anything 
like tire empirical realities that we know. So if revealed religion seems irrational at points, 
natural religion is not without its own dark enigmas. 

Others had made similar but less compelling arguments. Philosopher and bishop 
GEORGE BERKELEY had asserted that some mathematical axioms arc as puzzling as 
the Christian mysteries < The Analyst. 1734). whereas in The Cate of Reason < 1731 > 
WILLIAM LAW denied the use of abstract reason in morality and religion, arguing that 
religion is best validated by historical evidence and implicit faith. Later in that century 
JOHN WESLEY proposed that inner convention is the best argument. 

The American philosopher-theologian JONATHAN EDWARDS (1703-1758) made 
the most pointed criticisms of the deist project without at the same time denying a role for 
reason in apprehending religious truth. In his notebooks and treatises he charged that the 
deist bar of common sense fails to admit truths of life even deists affirm. For life, like 
religion, abounds with mystery and paradox. The deist restriction of truth to propositions 
that can be understood comprehensively presumes a one-dimensional view of tire human 
person. Propositions are functions of the affections, which in turn are grounded in aspects 
of the person that transcend thinking. Hence religious claims are borne not of mere 
rational perception but a complex blend of passion, interest, and ratiocination. Reason is 
also the product of complex forces: it is not neutral but interested. So although it can and 
must determine the possibility of revelation, it is no wonder that unregenerate reason 
cannot comprelwnd regenerate arguments for revelation. Edwards also challenged deist 
views of nature and tl>e religions. He portrayed the world not as a giant machine but as a 
living organism, sustained not by laws of nature but by immediate re-creation from 
moment to throbbing moment. Like the deists. Edwards took other religions seriously, 
acknowledged their providential role in world history, and made room for the Holy Spirit 
in the work of pagan philosophers in China. Greece, and Rome. However, he denied a 
common substratum at the heart of all religions. Finally. Edwards resisted the move of 
deists (and a surprising number of "orthodox" thinkers) to make true religion 
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synonymous with moral viriu:. Edwards insisicd instead ihai irue religion always issues 
from aestheiie vision (see AESTHETics). Hence moral sincerity is not enough, unless it 
is the appeal of true virtue. Unlike the deists. Edwards was more interested in internal 
slates and sensibilities than external works. 

DAVID HUME <1711-17761 had even less confidence in abstract reason. In "Of 
Miracles." 'Of a Particular Providence and of a Future State" (I748>. The Natural 
Union' of Religion I1757 >. and Dialoguei Concerning Natural Religion <I779|. he 
proposed that reason is impotent to either establish or falsify religious beliefs. His 
criticism of mechanism—that the idea of causation corresponds to actual fact—was 
devastating to the model of the universe as machine. It denied that reality was as 
transparent as deists claimed. 


Deisnt on the Continent 


Although deism in England dissipated by mid-century, it took on new life across the 
English Channel. Franyois Marie Arouet (Voltaire was his adopted name) <1694-1778) 
was less a philosopher than a satirist who popularized deism in France by clear and crisp 
w it. After the suppression of the Encyclopedic and the execution of Huguenot Jean Calas 
in 1762. Voltaire raised his battle cry. "Ecrascz I’infime" ("Crush the infamous thing."). 
By this he meant orthodox, institutional Christianity, whose mysterious doctrines inspired 
persecuting fanaticism. Influenced by the English deists. Voltaire decried the 
"immorality" of Old Testament heroes such as David, and found the gospels self- 
contradictory: God could not have been born of a girl or died on a gibbet. Voltaire was 
nevertheless a theist who was convinced by the argument from design and taught a 
religion of praise, adoration, and moral virtue. 

Deist thinking in Germany led to a new emphasis on biblical criticism. JOHANN 
SALOMO SEMLER (1725-1791). professor of theology at HALLE and often called the 
father of historical criticism of the Bible, followed Tindal in saying that the essence of 
biblical religion was the moral teachings of Christ. Readers should consider as revelation 
only what is reasonable and agrees with one's moral experience. HERMANN SAMUEL 
REIMARUS (1694-1768). professor of oriental languages at Hamburg, was the most 
famous German deist. In his 4.000-page Air A/iologyfor die Rational Wonhippers of God 
(published in portions by GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING). Reimatus declared that 
Christianity was not only unnecessary but fraudulent: there are contradictions in the 
stories of both the Exodus and Jesus's resurrection, and evidence that Jesus's disciples 
stole his body and created a religion foreign to his intentions when it became clear that 
Jesus's propltecy of the imminent kingdom had failed. 

Lessing (1729-1781) took a more nuanced approach to Christianity, hut accentuated 
deism’s skepticism toward the Bible's historical claims. In "On live Proof of the Spirit 
and of Power." Lessing pronounced that although reason delivers truths that are a priori 
and therefore certain, historical claims are dependent on human testimony and therefore 
uncertain. Miracle stories are particularly unreliable because we no longer have 
experience to compare them with. Hence "accidental truths of history can never hccome 
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ihc proof of necessary uuihs of reason. ' The teachings of Christ teach an inward truth 
that existed long before the Bible, and this inward truth can be known only by "spirit and 
power" or personal experience. In The Education oj the Human Rat e 11777 >. Lessing 
departed from the English deist view of religious history by suggesting progressive 
revelation in which historical religions arc superseded by a more sublime eternal 
gospel—deism. In another departure. Lessing insisted that historical revelation can tell us 
things reason cannot, and that reason in fact develops under the tutelage of positive 
revelation. Thus the infinite manifests itself only through the finite, the eternal thiough 
the temporal process of becoming. The terminus of this development is moral autonomy 
in which one does light not for rewards hut because it is right. 


Deism in America 


Near the end of the eighteenth century, deism borrowed from the American Revolution a 
passion it had previously lacked and enjoyed considerable popularity among the cultural 
elite. The majority of students at Yale. Dartmouth, and Princeton were said to have 
become skeptics under its influence. Franklin. THOMAS JEFFERSON, and other leaders 
of the new republic were proponents of this Enlightenment religion. 

By the age of seventeen. Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) was convinced of deism 
after reading Collins and Tindal. He never reconciled his deist belief in comprehensive 
natural laws with his faith in divine intervention, but maintained throughout his life a 
near-obscssion with the idea of moral peifection through good works. Convinced of 
divine benevolence by nature's benefits. Franklin was skeptical of orthodox Christian 
beliefs. Shortly before his death he said he believed that Jesus was the best moral teacher 
ever but doubted his divinity. He affimied immoitality and retribution, and fought 
fervently for religious tolerance. 

Dismissed by his political archrival Alexander Hamilton as an "atheist and fanatic." 
THOMAS JEFFERSON <1743-1826) believed that apparent design in the universe 
points to a First Cause. Jefferson adopted deist insistence that ideas must be distinct 
before reason can act on them, and decided that the Incarnation. Jesus's insurrection, 
revelation, biblical miracles, and live Trinity are indistinct if not murky. Jesus taught a 
rational religion of three propositions: one perfect God. reward and punishment in the 
future, and love for God and neighbor. Like Toland. Jefferson dismissed Christianity as 
hopelessly corrupted by "Platonic absuiditics." Calvinism contained the worst of these: 
"If 1 were to found a new religion. |my fundamental principle! would be live reverse of 
Calvin's, that we are saved by our good works which are within our power, and not by 
the faith which is not within our power." True religion, lie wrote, is essentially social 
morality, which the man Jesus taught better than anyone. Though not a philosopher, he 
was the most capable proponent of deism in early America. 

Ethan Allen (1737-1789). leader of the Green Mountain Boys during the Revolution, 
wrote America's first systematic treatise on deism. Reaum the Only Oracle of Man. in 
1784. The least gifted of American deists. Allen contributed no innov ations, but went to 
great lengths to deny the divinity of Jesus and to accuse the biblical deity of immorality 
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and arbitrariness. Thomas Paine's Age of Reason (1794-17951. America's best-known 
deist treatise, was a response to the dogmatic atheism of the French Revolution. It opened 
w ith the words. “My own mind is my own church." America's leading polemicist. Paine 
attacked written revelation as hearsay, aitd miracles as portraying a deity who perfomied 
tricks to amuse. 

Elihu Palmer (1764-1806), America's most sophisticated deist, was blinded by a 
yellow fever epidemic in 179.1. In his Principles of Nature (18011 he developed a natural 
ethics based on “reciprocal justice" and "universal benevolence." It is utilitarian in 
method, appealing to whatever maximizes pleasure and minimizes pain. Palmer taught 
that rational investigation of tire laws of nature reveals both ethics and religion, and 
condemns the subjugation of WOMEN, people of color, and coercion of conscience. It 
also points up tire immorality and absurdity of Christian doctrine: eternal damnation 
punishes finite sins with infinite pain: original sin suggests that vice and virtue can Ire 
transferred: and the atonement is savage retaliation of evil for evil. Palmer's deist 
newspaper. The Temple of Reason, attacked both church and state as tw in obstacles to 
progress. 


The Corrosion of Deism 


While deism was capturing the minds of many in tire American cultural elite, two original 
minds in Europe were launching devastating salvos against a religion of reason. JEAN- 
JACQUES ROUSSEAU (1712-1778). an intellectual bridge between deism and 
Romanticism, held to deist beliefs about God and morality but rejected deist isolation of 
reason from feeling and willing. His 1762 "Profession of Faith of the Savoyard Vicar" in 
Emile suggests that although nature (not tire Bible) teaches religious truth, the way to 
nature's truth is through "feeling" and "conscience." The Bible is unreliable because it is 
founded on human testimony, and abstract reasoning is equally unable to find God. 
Certainty and the divine are found only at the intersec tion of rational ev idence, religious 
intuition, and moral conviction. Innate sentiments of justice and virtue are the only true 
guides to divine truth. In a move not unlike Edwards's. Rousseau located reason in the 
maelstrom of human experience, and denied empirical reason’s access to live divine. 

IMMANUEL KANT (1724-181)4). in The Critique of Pare Reason (1781). agreed 
with Rousseau that faith is not a product of empirical knowledge, but insisted on the 
rationality of faith in The Critique of Practical Reason <17881 by arguing that moral 
reason demands a summunt bonum that is possible only with a Supreme Being. Faith is 
moral faith, or a recognition of our moral duty as divine command. Kant agreed with 
deists that theology is essentially morality and moral know ledge is a priori, but disagreed 
on the capacity of abstract reason to prove God's existence, and suggested that moral 
knowledge is more certain than scientific knowledge. He rejected deists' optimism about 
human nature, hinting that divine assistance is necessary to break live power of an innate 
propensity to evil. 
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The Legacy of Deism 


In the next two centuries after Kant t lie re were few serious attempts to construct a 
religious system using abstract or cmpiiical reason. Most concluded that the deist portrait 
of humanity and nature had been shallow and alienating. Humans seemed little more than 
animated bodies conforming to natuie's laws, and the mechanistic universe of deism 
appeared cold and deterministic. God seemed to have been an absentee landlord, far 
removed from (Ike quotidian struggles of existence. Terrifying divinity had been 
transmuted into an enlightened English squire. The depths of experience were flattened 
and the mysteries of life replaced by a bland and regular simplicity. 

Yet deism’s influence has been far-reaching nevertheless. The grand Enlightenment 
project, which has been live intellectual foundation for MODERNITY, largely stems from 
deist rejection of authority (both political and religious) and its stubborn devotion to the 
claims of empirical and abstract reason. Politically, deism played a role in the 
development of religious tolerance, which was expressed institutionally in the First 
Amendment of the United States Constitution. Theology was never tire same after deism. 
Now it would search for God in human experience rather than the Bible or ecclesiastical 
institution. In response to Kant's response to deism. FRIEDRICH SCHIJilF.RMACHER 
<1768-18341 and his liberal Protestant successors found truth outside the Bible and the 
church, and then reconstructed God. humanity, and church accordingly. Theology could 
no longer ignore biblical criticism or the sciences, and in most of the next two centuries 
the universal was to Ire preferred to the historically particular. Academic study of the 
Bible was dominated by historicism. which was inspired by deist challenges to historical 
narratives in the Bible. The larger cultures of Europe and America came to adopt the deist 
view that religion’s essence and purpose is morality. Protestantism in general has come to 
be increasingly marled by the deist approach to authority as located in the individual 
conscience. Conservative Protestants claim the authority of reason to start new churches 
in the name of differing interpretations of the Bible. Mainline and liberal Protestants 
reject parts or all of traditional doctrine because of perceived conflicts with reason. Both 
tendencies pay tribute to the rationalistic legacy of deism. 

See also: Ethics 
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DELANY, MARTIN (1812-1885) 


American black nationalist and civil rights activist. Bom of a free mother and enslaved 
father in western Virginia. Martin Delany spent most of his early life in Pennsylvania. He 
worked as a physician's assistant, and even attended a semester at Harvard Medical 
School before the protests of white students led to his dismissal. In 1848. FREDERICK 
DOUGLASS hired Delany as a co-editor of the abolitionist newspaper. The North Slut. 
Delany toured the North in an anti-slavery campaign promoting moral suasion—the idea 
that moral and material improvement of blacks would negate tl»e proslavery presumptions 
of black inferiority. Despite his membership in tire AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL <AME) church. Delany drew little support from black churches, which 
rejected the materialist aspects of his message in favor of a more otherworldly focused 
Christianity. 

Dilany's mission changed dramatically with the passage of the 1850 Fugitive Slave 
Law. which he saw as the first step toward nationalisation of SLAVERY and continued 
degradation of free blacks. Although he vigorously opposed the AMERICAN 
COLONIZATION SoCIETY. Delany now believed that the future for blacks lay outside 
the UNITED STATES. In The Condition. Elevation, Emigration. and Destiny of the 
Colored People of the United Slates. Politically Considered 11852 L Delany argued that 
forming a new nation remained the only way that blacks could gain full economic and 
political freedom. Delany’s appeal combined the biblical language of the Exodus with 
missionary zeal to redeem AFRICA with Christian civilization. Delany seemed West 
African land for a colony, but his plans changed again with the outbreak of live CIVIL 
WAR. Delany recruited for the Union Army, served as major of a regiment of black 
troops in the South, and. after tire war’s close, worked for the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

See also Slavery. Abolition of 
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DEMOCRACY 


Ai its core, democracy means "rule" (kmiein) by the "people" /demos). Mote fully 
conceived, democracy is u blend of distinct social, political, and legal ideas and 
institutions. Democracy embraces the ideals of libeity. equality, and fraternity, pluralism, 
toleration, and privacy. It insists on a limited government that is accessible and 
accountable to the people. It typically features a constitution and a chatter of civil and 
political freedoms, a system of popular representation and political checks and balances, 
a guarantee of procedural rights in civil and criminal cases, and a commitment to 
majoritaiian rule and minority protection, to regular popular political elections, to state- 
sponsored education and social welfare programs, to protection and promotion of private 
property and market economies, among others. Democracy, however, has no 
paradigmatic form. The four dozen national democracies around the world today have 
cast these basic ideas and institutions into widely variant forms. 

Democratic ideas and institutions have an ancient pedigree. Classical Greek and 
Roman writers, notably Aristotle and Cicero, described democracy, alongside monarchy 
and aristocracy, and these discussions were echoed and elaborated by dozens of medieval 
and early modern Catholic writers. Small communities like the Greek polls, the medieval 
cloister, and the colonial township practiced various forms of direct democracy. Legal 
documents from the Edict of Milan <3I3| to the Magna Carta t I2I5> to the Petition of 
Right (1628) spoke of liberties, rights, privileges, and religious TOLERATION. Before 
the seventeenth century, however, these instances of democracy remained incidental and 
isolated. Monarchical and aristocratic theories and forms of government dominated the 
Western state and church. Democracy emerged as a formal theory and form of civil 
government and social organization only in early modern times. 


Protestant Support 


Protestantism helped to shape the modem rise of democracy. Although none of the 
leading Protestant reformers of the sixteenth century taught democracy per se. their 
theology was filled with democratic implications. Following MARTIN LUTHER and 
JOHN CALVIN, many early Protestants taught that a person is at once saint and sinner. 
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On the oilier hand, each person is created in the image of God and has equal access to 
God. Each person is called by God to a distinct vocation, which stands equal in dignity to 
all others. Each is a prophet, priest, and king and responsible to exhort, minister, and rule 
in live community. Each is thus vested with a natural liberty to live, to believe, and to 
sene God and neighbor, each is entitled to the vernacular Scripture, to education, to work 
in a vocation. On the other hand, all persons are inherently sinful. They need the restraint 
of the moral and civil law to deter them from vice and drive them to virtue. They need the 
association of others to exhort, minister, and rule them w ith law and w ith love. Persons 
are thus by nature communal creatures and belong to families, churches, schools, and 
other associations. Such associations, which are ordained by God and instituted by human 
covenants, are essential for the individual to flourish and for tlie state to function. 

In the later sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, various Protestant groups in Europe 
began to derive democratic theory from this early Protestant theology. Tl»e Protestant 
theology of live per sun was cast into democratic social theory. Because all persons stand 
equal before God. they must stand equal before God's political agents in the state. 
Because God has vested all persons with natural liberties of life and belief, the slate must 
assure them of similar civil liberties. Because God has called all persons to be prophets, 
priests, and kings, the state must protect their freedoms to speak, to worship, and to rule 
in the community. Because God has created people as social creatures, the state must 
promote and protect a plurality of social institutions, particularly live church, the school, 
and the family. The Protestant theology of COVENANTS (see also COVENANT 
THEOLOGY) was cast into democratic constitutional theory. Societies and states must 
be created by voluntary written covenants, compacts, or constitutions, to which parties 
swear their mutual allegiance before God and each other in the form of oaths. These 
founding documents describe the community's ideals and values, delineate live citizen's 
rights and responsibilities, and define the officials' powers and prerogatives. The 
Protestant theology of SIN was cast into democratic political theory. The political office 
must Ire protected against the inherent sinfulness of live political official. Power must Ire 
distributed among self-checking executive, legislative, and judicial branches. Officials 
must be elected to limited terms of office. Law s must he clearly codified, and discretion 
and equity closely guarded. If officials abuse their office, they must be disobeyed, if they 
persist in their abuse, they must he removed, even if by force of arms. 


Democracy and Protestant Movements 


These Protestant democratic ideas were among the driving ideological forces of the 
revolts of the French HUGUENOTS. Dutch pietists tsee PIETISM), and Scottish 
Presbyterians (see PRESBYTERIANISMi against their monarchical oppressors in the 
later sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. They inspired Anglo-Puritans in the English 
civil wars of 1640-1688 that truncated royal prerogatives, augmented parliamentary 
power and popular representation, and ultimately yielded live famous 1689 BILL OF 
RIGHTS and Toleration Act and their many eighteenth-century constitutional progeny. 
These ideas remained a perennial source of inspiration and instruction for vatious neo- 
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Lutheran and neoCalvinist political movements in Euiope in ihc cightcenih and 
ninciccnih centuries. They also had a modest place, alongside more dominant Catholic 
views, in the establishment of the Christian Democracy Patty at the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

These Protestant democratic ideas also helped to inspire live creation of several 
democratic church polities in Europe and America. Anabaptist churches (see 
ANABAPTISM). notably the AMISH and MENNONITES. separated themselves from 
secular society into small democratic communities, which featured popular election of 
church officers, public participation in church governance, and intensely egalitarian 
organizations and activities. Calvinist churches were often created as democratic polities. 
Church congregations were formed by ecclesiastical constitutions. Church power was 
separated aiming pastors, elders, and deacons, each of whom was elected to a limited 
term of office and held a measure of authority over the others. CHURCH LAW was 
codified and administered through a variety of public or representative bodies. Church 
members convened periodic popular meetings to assess the performance of church 
officers and to deliberate changes in doctrine, liturgy, or government. 

Puritan writers in New England drew ready political lessons from this democratic 
understanding of the church, and these lessons were reflected in several of the new 
American state constitutions in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Methodists (sec 
METHODISMl. BAPTISTS, and various other smaller religious groups born of live First 
and Second Great Awakening (see AWAKENINGS! in America eventually made de¬ 
mocratization a centerpiece of their political theologies and ecclesiologies—a feature that 
such nineteenth-century European observers as ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Lord 
Acton, and ABRAHAM KlIYPER both celebrated and advocated among then 
coreligionist* in Europe. 

In eighteenth- and nineteenth-century America, many Anglicans (see 
ANGLICANISM). Baptists. Congregationalism (see CONGREGATIONALISM). 
Lutherans. Methodists, and other Protestants joined with Catholics. Jews (see 
JUDAISM i. and ENLIGHTENMENT exponents to establish the core constitutional 
forms of federalism and separation of powers and to secure the constitutional guarantees 
of freedom of religion, speech, assembly, arid press, due process, and equal protection 
under the law. Many of these same Protestants later also worked to abolish SLAVERY 
(see also SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF), to establish public schools, to reform laws of 
MARRIAGE and FAMILY life, to institute prohibition. TEMPERANCE and other moral 
reforms, and to broaden the political franchise—although these reform movements 
permanently splintered Presbyterian. Lutheran. Baptist, and other denominations among 
more conservative and progressive factions. Some of these Protestant democratic reform 
efforts found new life in the SOCIAL GOSPEL movement led by WALTER 
RAUSCHF.NBUSCH and his allies on both sides of the Atlantic in the early twentieth 
century. Protestant democratic theory found later theological champions in such 
luminaries as H. RICHARD and REINHOLD NIEBUHR in America and KARL 
BARTH and DIETRICH BONHOEFFF.R in Europe, and enjoyed intense rejuvenation 
and reformation in the immediate aftemtaths of both World War 1 and World War 11. 

Today, most mainline Protestant churches in Europe have only a negligible effect on 
mainstream democratic politics, although Lutheran churches continue to have moral 
influence on public policy in GERMANY and Scandinavia, and several Anglican and 
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Evangelical intellectuals have come to public and political prominence in ENGLAND 
and SCOTLAND. American Protestant influence on and in democracy is also somewhat 
diffuse and diluted, although pockets of intense intellectual and institutional strength 
remain in black churches, in various Reformed and Evangelical academic, human rights, 
and public policy groups, and in such political movements as tire Christian Coalition. 

Although the political influence of mainline Protestantism waned in much of North 
America and Western Europe in the later twentieth century, it waxed in Latin America. 
AFRICA, and Eastern Europe as well as in SOUTH KOREA. JAPAN, and scattered 
pockets of the Indian subcontinent. Particularly in Africa. Latin America, and Eastern 
Europe. Protestant mission churches had for decades served as /ones of liberty during the 
harsh reigns of fascist, socialist, or colonial authorities. These churches were organized 
democratically like their American and European counterparts. They served as cement of 
poor relief, education, health care, and social welfare in the community. They catalyzed 
the formation of voluntary associations, and provided a sanctuaiy for political dissidents 
and a sanction for movements of democratic reform and renewal. They also leveled 
indigenous social hierarchies with their insistence on vemacularizing the BI BLE, on 
educating all persons for a vocation, and on rclativi/ing all political authority to the 
authority of God. Protestant churches thereby provided models of democracy and 
bulwarks against autocracy in these long-tramnxrled societies, and have emerged as key 
leaders of the democ ratic movements now breaking out in these regions. 

See also Church and State. Overview 
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DENMARK 


When discussing Protestantism in Denmark. ihc history of ihe Luiheian Church is the 
most important. Because members of other Protestant religious communities constitute 
less than half a percent of the population, this article focuses on the history, theology, 
mission, and ecumenical relations within the Lutheran Church. Other Protestant groups 
ate discussed at the end of the article. 


History of the Lutheran Church in Denmark 


In the 1520s the Carmelite provincial Poul Helgesen (Paulus Helie) was at the forefront 
of a humanistic Catholic MODERNISM, which was inspired by Erasmus of Rotterdam. 
Some of his students converted to the evangelical movement, which grew in all large 
towns, even though it was illegal tsee EVANGELICALISM). After a civil war. King 
Christian III removed and jailed each and every Catholic hislvop. and confiscated the 
bishop's estate (see BISHOPS AND EPISCOPACY). He started an evangelical 
REFORMATION <I536-1537» conducted in close cooperation with MARTIN LUTHER 
and other reformers in Wittenberg. The fundamental law of the church, the Church 
Ordinance, was created on live basis of JOHANNES BUGENHAGEN’S German 
organization of the church and with Bugenhagen’s help. 

The University of Wittenberg became the model for the reestablished University of 
Copenhagen, and the leaders within live church and within the education system were 
trained in Wittenberg. The LITURGY was based on Luther’s suggestions, and the first 
Danish translation of the BIBLE (1550) was based on Luther's Bible from 1545. The 
king became live actual leader of the church. The state continued to control the church 
following the ORTHODOXY of the seventeenth century, which included forced 
confessions, unification, control of the CLERGY and the LAITY, as well as persecution 
of reformed Christians and other non-Lutheran Protestants. During the royal absolute 
rule, emphasis was placed on ties to live early Christian church as well as to the Lutheran 
Reformation from Wittenberg. As the basis for CONFESSION, the connection was 
emphasized (1683) by using the Bible, the Apostle’s Creed, the Nicaean and the 
Athanasran confession of faith. Luther’s shorter CATECHISM, and live unchanged 
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AUGSBURG CONFESSION of 1530. Jews and reformed Protestants were given a 
certain amount of freedom of religion because of dynastic and trade politics. 

A movement of PIETISM from GERMANY that was critical of the church gained 
ground in Copenhagen at the beginning of the eighteenth century, hut both orthodox 
theologians and the government fought against it. Using legal means, the government 
forced on the public a Pietism that belonged to tire established Church. A mission in the 
Danish colony of Trankebar in INDIA was established, and during this process there was 
close contact with the theologians from HALLE. It was the first mission in the Lutheran 
world and was followed by another mission in Greenland. Confirmation was also 
established, and compulsory mass was conducted for Jews in CopenJiagen. A Royal 
Ordinance (1741) was characteristically put in place to promote private spiritual 
development, but at the same time the priests oversaw these meetings. During the Age of 
ENLIGHTENMENT tc. 1760-1800). a number of reforms were put in place within 
social and educational spheres, as well as within the church. The Moravians were allowed 
to establish a colony in the south of Denmark, which had religious and financial freedom. 
Once censorship was removed, a group of men gave voice to their opinions. They were 
strongly influenced by foreign philosophers critical of live church. They fiercely criticized 
the Protestant fomi of Christianity, and called instead for a 'religion of reason. - ' inspired 
by the ideas of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. Some theologians, who were also 
influenced by the ideas of live Enlightenment, did try to produce a defense against the 
criticism, and the government once again limited freedom of the press. 

Several popular religious revival movements came about at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. They were inspired by German Pietism, the MORAVIAN CHURCH, 
and changes within the society. These revival movements brarrehed out into different 
ecclesiastical factions. In general terms one can say that the LAITY came of age. became 
independent, and that the people insisted on self-determination in religious and political 
matters. The revival movements grew out of societal changes to a certain extent, but the 
movements themselves also contributed to these changes. During this period, both 
N.F.S.GRUNDTVIG <1783-1872) and SOREN KIERKEGAARD <1813-1855) had a 
great influence on Protestantism both within Denmark's borders and abroad. At first the 
authorities tried to limit the laity’s insistence on evaluating the priests' preaching, their 
illegal private gatherings, and their rejection of textbooks, which were produced during 
the Enlightenment. With the creation of the modern Danish Consiilution (Grundloven) in 
1849. many issues were resolved. 

The Danish Constitution of 18-19 (and slightly revised in 1953| maintains that the 
Lutheran Church is The Danish People's Church (Folkekiike). The basis for 
CONFESSION is tlw same as during live absolute monarchy. Because freedom of religion 
had been established, people from other religious communities were free to practice the 
Protestant faith, although that did not mean that equality of religion was established. 
Church and state were separated, but not completely. Tire ruling king or queen is 
obligated to belong to the Lutheran Church, and it was decided that The Danish People's 
Church would be the only church in Denmark to he supported by the state. The state 
underwrites two theological faculties, graduates from which are employed as priests in 
The Danish People's Church. It also collects a church tax. and maintains a curriculum in 
religion in tire schools, which is based on Lutheran THEOLOGY. Weddings and 
christenings belong to tire realm of civil law. The state also gives the church a direct 
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annual financial contribution. A common department has never controlled the infernal 
conduct of the church within a SYNOD or a bishop's department because a planned 
synod constitution has never been realized. Every bishop is tl>e leader of the church in his 
diocese, but there is no legal bishop's department with the AUTHORITY to speak of the 
behalf of the entire church. 

The state's Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs administers Tire Danish People's Church, 
and all church-related laws arc passed in the Danish parliament (Folketinget). which is 
religiously neutral. The church minister is politically announced and does not have to be 
a member of The Danish People’s Church. Of a population of 5.2 million. 86 percent are 
members of The Danish People’s Church, and around 84 percent have their children 
baptized within the church. Both percentages have been declining in fisc past few years. 
The yearly budget of The Danish People's Church is around five billion Danish crowns. 
80 percent of which conies from church taxes paid by its members. The direct financial 
contribution from the state is around 11 percent. 

Debates about the privileges of The Danish People’s Church in relation to other 
Protestant religious communities and confessions have taken place in recent years within 
both church and political spheres. Other topics that have been discussed are the lack of 
common religious administration, like relationship between CHURCH AND STATE, and 
the finances of tike church. 


Theology and Church Life 


The government, which introduced the Protestant Reformation in 1536-1537, decided 
that the theological basis for Danish Protestantism was to be a combination of the 
theology of Luther and PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. A few theologians held opinions 
about religious education that were close to those of CALVINISM, whereas other 
Protestant opinions were prohibited. The government came down firmly, also dismissing 
the traditional lartheran Formula of Concord iKonkordieformel) of 1574 because it 
feared internal religious upheaval and worried about foreign policy issues. During the 
orthodoxy of the seventeenth century a penitential movement spread, and a CHURCH 
DISCIPLINE inspired by Calvinism was introduced. 

Jesper Brochmand presented the theological basis for this movement in his dogmatic 
handbook Synema Universe* Theologlte (1633). which was partly the Lutheran theology 
based on the aforementioned confession writings and partly a ferocious attack on all other 
Protestant beliefs as well as on Catholicism. Johann Gerhard was a particularly great 
influence when the book was written, and English devotional writings were also 
translated into Danish at that time. A huge number of hymns written by Thomas Kingo 
reflected Lutheran orthodoxy, and these hymns are still frequently sung (see HYMNS 
AND HYMNALS). Conditions in Germany and the pietistic movement influenced 
Danish theological development. Bishop H.A. Brorson wrote poetic hymns, which people 
still sing and appreciate, concerning the need for repentance. CONVERSION, and 
becoming a believer. The theologians of tike Enlightenment, such as N.E.Balle and Fr. 
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Munter. who were both bishop.', were also very influenced by the German spiritual 
movements of the time. 

A major turning point came at the beginning of (he nineteenth century, with the first 
popular revival movements based on both the Lutheran doctrine and Pietism from 
HALLE. The Ecclesiastical Association of the Home Mission in Denmark iKirkelig 
Forening for den Indie Mission i Danmark) pursued this, becoming a tightly knit 
organization, which ran a number of schools and social institutions and whose members 
gathered in hundieds of mission houses. Emphasis was placed on personal conversion 
and a pious life, where one distanced oneself from worldly pleasures and emphasized the 
gap between believer and disbeliever. A number of priests joined this movement, and so 
it became ecclesiastical and sacramental. The organization is still very active. The 
influence of the American and English revival and conversion movements around the end 
of the nineteenth century also led to a significant religious activism, especially among the 
laity. 

The theologian Nicolaj Frederick Grundtvig inspired the other large religious 
movement (Grimdivigianismen) in Denmark. Grundtvig had moved from rationalism to 
biblical Christianity, which again was replaced by a critical stand toward the Bible and 
the conviction that one found the true core of Christianity through the profession of faith 
and by BAPTISM. This "Living Word" existed before the Bible and was orally handed 
down in the congregations up until the present. Grundtvig also added a new dimension to 
Protestantism in Denmark when it came to the relationship between church and slate. He 
was of the opinion that all points of view should be represented within the framework of 
the official church, that priests should be able to preach freely and freely conduct their 
rituals, and that the laity should freely be able to choose the priest they preferred. The last 
point of view was the only one that was realized and remains in effect. Furthermore, it 
was important to sharply distinguish between Christian belief and social upbringing, 
which was the domain of the school. Grundtvig became one of the founding fathers of 
hundreds of folk high schools that were established, some of which still exist. As a 
composer of hymns. Grundtvig was unsurpassed. His hymns make up about one third of 
the current Danish book of hymns. Grundtvig's movement, which is still very active, is 
much more open toward contemporary art. literary CULTURE, and politics than the 
Home Mission (Indie Mission). 

Soren Kierkegaard was the other great philosopher and theologian who in the 
nineteenth century added a new dimension to Protestantism in Denmark and elsewhere. 
In his early writing he described I vow humans were presented with possibilities in life. He 
dissociated himself from philosophers such as GEORG W.F. HEGEL from Germany and 
H.L-Martensen from Denmark, who thought that the truth of Christianity could be proved 
objectively. For Kierkegaard. Christianity existed once the individual passionately 
embraced the "paradox" of faith. God was not a feeling within a human being, but came 
from the outside through Jesus, who encouraged either faith or indignation. Kierkegaard 
challenged people to follow Christ's imitation in suffering. Using very acerbic language 
he fought the official church during the last months of his life because he believed that it 
had abandoned the ideal of the New Testament. Few listened to him. and except for a few 
pious and anticlerical groups, nobody paid much attention to him at the time, although he 
became one of the founding philosophical fathers of existentialism and was behind the 
renewal of Protestant theology in the twentieth century. 
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H.LMartenscn (I808-I8S4). a professor who Liter became bishop, was very 
influential at the end of the nineteenth century. He in turn was influenced by Hegel's 
holistic view of the world, and Maitensen was a great inspiration for what became the 
thiid influential ecclesiastical faction. KMellgl Centrum. which still exists. This 
ecclesiastical faction fell between the Indre Mission and Giundtvig’s movement. It has a 
certain shared spiritual community with Indre Mission, and yet by being critically open to 
an and culture, it also resembles the school of thought that Cinindtvig established. 

Ptotcstantism was in a deep crisis at the end of the nineteenth century. Philosophers 
launched heavy attacks on Martensen's haimonious way of thinking. At the same time 
the followers of Grundtvig launched serious accusations against the theological faculty 
because it did not hire their people. The fundamentalist members of Indre Mission 
rejected live criticism of live Bible, which the faculty taught. Georg Brandes. a man of 
letters, and other atheists and free thinkers mercilessly rejected the entire Christian faith 
and notion of culture. They demanded that live country be purged of all religion, which 
would he replaced by secular humanism. A few theologians from the university did try to 
defend Christianity by using a theology based on experience, which came from Germany. 
Another form of Protestant activism unfolded within live realm of a Christian-social 
movement, which was based on English CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. That, however, was 
dissolved again in 19-18. 

At the beginning of live twentieth century a liberal theology became popular, which 
was also influenced by the situation in Germany. Liberal theologians respected Bible 
criticism but were of live opinion that the Christian faith sltould be a personal experience. 
Jesus was to serve as the model for imitation and as a Christian, one should live morally 
and without straying. The American and English youth organizations were a great 
influence, and extensive work was initiated among Christian young people, which 
generated a great following. In the 1930s another movement, live Oxford Group 
Movement, also became popular among the previously mentioned groups. However, a 
group of theologians who were connected to the magazine Tldehver\' launched fierce and 
personal attacks on so-called religious idealism. Using Luther. Kierkegaard. KARL 
BARTH, and RUDOLF BULTMANN as their basis, they emphasized the great distance 
between God and human, who in himself/herself has nothing on which to base his/her 
life. Humans arc solely subject to the mercy of God. Any Christian morality and all forms 
of Christian activism were rejected. The movement, which is modest in size, has recently 
attacked live view of human nature, which it feels is the basis for the welfare state and it 
has emphasized a close connection between the national sentiment and live Christian 
sentiment. 

K.E-Logstrup 11905-1981 > has had a tremendous influence through his writing, which 
is focused on philosophy and cultural criticism. However, one cannot point out any 
common denominators in his work and the current Protestant theology. One can be of the 
opinion that a form of Barthianism takes a leading place, apart from the fact that the 
research of Soren Kierkegaard is also very significant. 
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Mission and Ecumenism 


The Danish People’s Church cannot operate foreign MISSIONS because of a special 
clause in the guidelines of the church. However, a large number of private corporations, 
which are financed solely by private fund-raisers, help run the foreign mission. The 
largest is Danmiuion. which recently has absorbed several smaller corporations. During 
the past several years, the mission’s purpose and goals have been discussed and work 
within Denmark's borders has been conducted. 

Until recently The Danish People’s Church was not able to participate officially in 
ecumenical work, but after a trial period, a board was established. Dei inellemkiikelige 
Rail. in 1994. The minister of ecclesiastical affairs and tl>e dioceses choose its members. 
This board initiates contact with the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, the 
LUTHERAN WORI.D FEDERATION, and the Conference of European Churches. The 
board also reaches out to other Danish Protestant organizations and to the Catholic 
Church in Denmark. 

When the bishops of The Danish People’s Church refused to join a formalized 
agreement with the Anglican Church and with Protestant churches in SWEDEN. 
NORWAY, and the Baltics (the so-called Porvoo Declaration (199511. >< was a source of 
tension between these churches. Denmark also refused to sign The Joint Declaration of 
Justification, which states that Catholics and Lutherans have a shared theological position 
on that topic. The theological reason for the refusals came after an agitated discussion 
among the clergy and the laity. 


Other Protestant Religious Communities 


In 1667 King Christian V married Charlotte Amalie from the principality Hessen-Kassel 
in Germany. She was a Calvinist, and as queen she was allowed to keep her faith. A few 
years later, the HUGUENOTS. Calvinist refugees from FRANCE, were allowed a certain 
degree of freedom of religion. Today Copenhagen has Geiman. French, and Korean 
Reformed congregations, and in Frederica in Jutland there is a Danish congregation. The 
church has about 750 members. 

In 1X39 Julius Kobnei 11806-1X841 founded a Baptist congregation in Copenhagen. 
He had become a Baptist while in Hamburg. Germany. Tlw revival movements strongly 
emphasized personal conversion to religion, and a number of people went a step further 
and became BAPTISTS. However, they were persecuted by the government, which 
among other things forced them to baptize their infants. After freedom of religion had 
been introduced in 1849. a Danish-German Baptist congregation was organized, but from 
18X8 the members attached themselves to tl>e congregation in the UNITED STATES, 
where a number of Danish emigrants had become Baptists. The church has operated a 
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theological seminary since 1918. The Baptist community is internationally linked to the 
BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE. Currently it has 5.800 members, fortyseven 
congregations, and fifty-live pastors. 

The Pentecostal movement. Pinsevaekkelscn. gained ground after a number of 
meetings conducted in 1907 by the Norwegian Methodist T.B.Barratts. Today it has 
about 5.000 members, forty-six congregations, and forty ministers, and the movement is 
represented in most of the joint institutions of the church. One part branched out and 
created the Church of the Apostles <Den apostolske kirkc>. which was influenced by Evan 
Roberts's awakening in WALES. It counts about 2.300 baptized members, forty-one 
congregations, and forty-four pastors. Christian Willerup. educated and ordained in the 
United Slates, founded the Methodist Church tMetodistkirken) in Denmark in 1859. It is 
part of the United Methodist Church, and its ministers are educated at the church's 
Nordic Theological Seminary (Nordiske Tcologiskc Seminarium) in Sweden. It has 
twenty-one local churches, twenty ordained clergy, and forty lay preachers. Also to be 
mentioned are the Moravians, the SALVATION ARMY, and the Danish Society for 
Mission, part of the International Federation of Free Evangelical Churches, all of which 
are smaller Protestant church congregations with fewer than 2.000 members. 
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DENOMINATION 


A denomination is a religious organization (historically Protestant) that emphasizes the 
voluntaristic and inclusive nature of ecclesiul bodies. Emerging in Europe and North 
America during lire early modern era. tire denomination has been historically the 
preeminent eeclesial understanding of religious bodies in the UNITED STATES. 
Scholars disagree as to the usefulness of tire term outside of tire specific American 
context. Students of American religion see denominationalism as largely peculiar to the 
religious world of the United States (although they accept its use in other cases where 
both ecclesiastical bodies and the larger society bear parallels with tire American 
experience). Sociologists have been on the whole more willing to use the term in a less 
specific usage. 

All agree that denominations stand over against tire histone categories of church and 
sect. In the typology established by MAX WEBER and ERNST TROELTSCH. a 
CHURCH was understood as being coterminous with its society and inclusive in 
membership. A sect, in turn, was seen as a voluntary religious community at odds with 
the larger society and imposing strict requirements on its followers. In contrast to both, a 
denomination is a voluntary community, formally separate from the state, but more 
inclusive in its membership requirements than a sect and less antagonistic to its Irost 
society. Likewise, denominationalism presupposes a certain social parity or equality 
among religious communities vis-A-vis tire larger society. Whereas the church/sect 
division historically emerged out of a milieu of established slate religion, in which 
churelres were part of the established order and sects were outsiders, denominationalism 
has nourished best in the absence of a state church. Finally, in contrast with both 
churelres and sects, a denomination does not normally posit an absolute or exclusive 
claim to truth. A distinctive mark of denominations is that altlrough they are competitive 
with each other vis-A-vis membership, they nonetheless can cooperate with one another 
for broader purposes. Indeed, some have argued that the very term "denomination” 
suggested tire implicit recognition that particular religious communities ate in some 
senses but numbers of a larger group "denominated” by a paiticular name. 
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Historical Origins 


The idea of the religious denomination lus its roots mu in America but in the Puritan 
phase of the REFORMATION in ENGLAND, particularly during the period of the 
Puritan Commonwealth < 1649-1660). As divisions emerged within the Puritan patty over 
ecclesiastical polity—particularly between Presbyterians and Independents (i.e.. 
Congregationalism)—some Independents, reacting to claims of Presbyierian exclusivism. 
began to suggest that divisions over POLITY were not actually schismatic divisions 
within the church. Communities who agreed on the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian message could still see themselves as being united even though they differed 
concerning church order. The belief that cedesial differences did not necessarily lead to 
sectarian conflict but could allow for cooperation can he seen as the beginning of the 
denominational principle. 

The Commonwealth period ended with the reestablishment of the CHL'RCH OF 
ENGLAND, and with the reassettion of an established church, discussion of 
denominationalism largely faded away. But in the Toleration Act of 1689. which granted 
legal status to most non-Anglican Protestants, some elements of denominationalism 
reemerged (although many political proscriptions continued to be enforced on 
Nonconformists). The concept of denomination becanxr important in tl»c late seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century movements of PIETISM and EVANGELICALISM. The 
emphasis on subjective religious experience and practical Christian living allowed 
Pietists to de-etnphasi/e many traditional Christian divisions. Religious experience and 
practical morality marked the true Christian, and accordingly true Christianity could be 
found in religious communities with differing understandings of polity and particular 
theological formulas. The same attitude was reflected by JOHN WESLEY, who claimed 
that he refused to distinguish between professing believers by any category except the 
common principles of Christianity. 

It was in eighteenth-century America that the denominational understanding began to 
firmly take root. The openness of live American colonial environment to differing 
religious communities, and the absence of any established church in many of the colonies 
(and the weak establishments in colonies outside of New England), set American church 
life in a voluntary direction and led to a spirit of comparative tolerance (sec 
TOLERATION i. Scholars have argued that denominationalism emerged out of this 
milieu as a fact in American life before it was worked out as a theory. The 
denominational impulse was particularly strong in the middle colonies (New York. 
Pennsylvania. New Jersey, and Delaware). Church life developed here along the pattern 
of voluntary, independent communities supported by committed individuals. The free 
environment of these colonies proved conducive to groups like the BAPTISTS (who were 
ideologically committed to voluntarism), as well as to those, such as Presbyterians and 
Anglicans, who in Europe were established churches but in America relied on voluntary 
support. 

In the development of live American denominational pattern, live middle years of the 
eighteenth century proved crucial. The great religious excitement of the mid-century 
(usually referred to as the Great Awakening I severely undermined live Anglican religious 
establishment in the southern colonies (Virginia. Maryland. North Carolina. South 
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Carolina. and Georgia) and also weakened the established ehuiehes of New England (see 
AWAKENINGS). The new emphasis on an active, conversion-centered piety made many 
individuals both impatient with established churches and interested in a new vision of 
Christian unity. The American Revolution also contributed to the triumph of 
denominational ism. British policy between 1763 and 1776 had been to bring live colonial 
practices more completely into line with British models. Historians have referred to this 
as a policy of "anglieization." Because of the link between the crown and live established 
chureh and the importance of the church in contemporary English legal theory, this policy 
of anglieization had religious as well as political implications. Tl»e campaign to establish 
an AmericanAnglican episcopate during live sc yearn can be seen as an attempt to extend a 
more foimal recognition of the place of the Chureh of England in the colonies. The 
triumph of the revolutionary forces in the Revolution of 1776 not only stymied this plan 
politically, but also allowed for live triumph of denominationalism. The Virginia Act for 
Establishing Religious Freedom (1785). which firmly rejected the idea of any religious 
establishment, became the model for tlse First Amendment to live United States 
Constitution and its vision of the separation of CHURCH AND STATE. By law. 
churches became understood as voluntary associations. 


DcnominationalLsm and the Early American Republic 


During the years immediately following 1783. as the new American nation began to 
address the question of political organization, live colonial denominations likewise began 
to take on formal structure. Episcopalians (i.e., Anglicans) organized themselves 
nationally between 1785 and 1789. Methodists established a national organization in 
1784. Presbyterians did the same in 1788. and the (historically Dutch) Reformed Church 
organized itself in 1792. 

The situation in America during the early national period gave still a further set of 
characteristics to denominationalism. As organizations, these denominational bodies 
emphasized purposefulness, instrumentality, and nationality—all of which were key 
elements for survival during this period. In contrast with many forms of sectarianism that 
taught that the proper religious response to live social order was withdrawal, 
denominations were socially active in orientation and involved in their cultures. Indeed, 
denominational organization was often for the purpose of action. Typically it was 
because of the need to becorw involved in such tasks as home MISSIONS that 
denominational organization emerged. The emphasis on purposefulness also gave to 
denominations a self-perception of instrumentality. Church structures were tools or 
instruments for a higher good and not ends in themselves. Ftnally. no higher good was 
more pressing than live extension of Christian organization and influence across the new 
nation. As the nation poured out into the trans-Appalachian west, the churches, it was 
argued, needed to follow. Only through organization and cooperation could this great 
national need be met. 

The emphasis on denominations as instruments for a purpsrse greater than themselves 
can perhaps best be seen in the celebrated Plan of Union of 1801 that united 
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Presbyterians and Congregationalists. Boih of these bodies had emerged out of the 
Puritan protest of the Elizabethan settlement. They differed. Iiowever. concerning the 
basis of church order. Congregationalisms believed that the fundamental Christian unity 
was the individual congregation and were wary of overarching ecclesial structures. 
Presbyterians believed that ordained ministers and lay elders should Ire associated in 
session meetings above the congregational level and he involved with oversight. This 
issue of polity had divided Presbyterians and Congregationalists (see 
PRESBYTERIANISM AND CONGREGATIONALISM! since the middle of the 
seventeenth century. But the combination of a perceived need for mission, coupled with a 
sense of evangelical camaraderie flowing from the Great Awakening, convinced both 
bodies that cooperation was possible. Hence tire Plan of Union, while recognizing 
ecclesial diversity, set forth a plan of cooperation between tire two bodies for 
missioning tire west. 

With the collapse of the Standing Order of Connecticut (which had established the 
Congregational chureh in that state) in 1818. tire last major colonial religious 
establishment came to an end. and denontinationulism became the dominant motif in 
American Protestantism. Denominational Protestantism was mailed during these years 
by two attributes, both tied to the dynamics of denominationalism. The first of these was 
a vigorous emphasis on institution-building that included evangelization, church planting, 
largcscale PUBLISHING, and the creation of institutions of learning. In the religious 
marketplace of antebellum America, denominations competed for persons and resources. 
The vigor and activity of this competition, and its effect on the larger society, impressed 
foreign observers. Tire German church historian PHILIP SCHAFF. in his wort America 
(1854). famously contrasted the number, size, and strength of the independent churches 
of the city of New York with that of his native Berlin, where church and state were still 
united. A second characteristic was that, despite the competition, there was a degree of 
cooperation between the religious communities. In one of tike earliest accounts of the 
state of American Protestantism. Rubert Baird, in Religion in Ante rim (1843). argued that 
this coop-cration stemmed from the fact that all of the “evangelical denominations" (by 
which he excluded Roman Catholics. Unitarians. Jews. Mormons, and other* > were on 
the same social footing and were united in maintaining tire religious health of the nation. 
This common task engendered a spirit of unity. The unwritten compact of cooperation by 
Protestant denominations to strengthen the role of religion in the society, joined with full 
sympathy for the separation between tire state and any individual religious community, 
has sometimes been called the “voluntary establishment." 

During the nineteenth century, the denominational idea of ecclesial differences, 
coupled with cooperation, found an international voice in the Evangelical Alliance, an 
association of European and American Protestant churches. Founded in 1845. the 
Evangelical Alliance was the first pan-Protestant cooperative organization. As early as 
1867. it sponsored prayer for Christian unity. The Evangelical Alliance was concerned 
primarily with cooperation. As one spokesperson at an early meeting explained. 
"Alliance is a well-chosen term. It solves the question immediately by force of definition. 
It expresses all union expedient or possible among Christians who conscientiously differ 
in forms of administration; while it admits full liberty of individual opinions, within a 
range agreed upon” I Bedell 1874:151). 
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The Second Denominational Arrangement 


The paradox of the antebellum denominational model—vigorous activity by individual 
religious communities (often in direct competition with oilier groups! and at the same 
tinK a sense of shared cooperation in the larger task of maintaining the religious and 
moral health of the nation—flowed from the very idea of denomination. Denominational 
organizations, although independent, nonetheless shared some “common denominator'' 
with other religious groups that allowed for compromise. In tl>c antebellum period, this 
common denominator was evangelical (Protestant) Christianity. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, the denominational spirit, while alive and well, was transformed by 
the growing complexity of American society. The large-scale growth of Roman 
Catholics. Jews, and other religious bodies, who Robeit Baird had earlier dismissed as 
being simply "non-evangelical" bodies, undermined the unifying principle of evangelical 
Christianity. By the early twentieth centuiy. the category of denomination became 
refitted with a far broader unifying principle. Denominations (now including Catholics 
and Jews! were seen as being committed to defending certain general religious and moral 
values—a "Judeo-Christian ethic”—or the values of Western culture. This trend was 
captured by the sociologist Will Hcrberg in Proiesianl. Caiholic. Jen (1955). which 
depicted each of these historic religious faiths as functioning in a quasidenominational 
fellowship, united in maintaining live “American way of life.” Son*: historians have 
referred to this reconfiguration of denominationalism as the second denominational 
arrangement. 

The victory of denominationalism was not total, however. The period of the second 
denominational arrangement also saw a growing theological critique of the idea of 
denominationalism among Protestants themselves. H.RICHARD NIEBUHR in The 
Social Sonnet of Denomitiaiioniilitm (1929). condemned existing denominational 
divisions as reflective of the “moral failure" of the church. For Niebuhr, the panoply of 
denominations reflected social, racial, ethnic, and economic distinctions rather than any 
meaningful theological issues. Hence the source of denominationalism was social and not 
theological. Likewise, the emergence of an ecumenical spirit within Protestantism 
(usually dated from the international WORLD MIS SIONARY CONFERENCE OF 
EDINBURGH of 1910) began to challenge the principle of denominationalism. The 
twentieth-century ecumenical movement rejected the alliance model of church 
cooperation favored in the nineteenth century (which assumed live perpetuity of 
denominational existence and called simply for cooperation between denominations), and 
lifted up a vision of a church united in faith and order as well as life and work (sec 
ECUMENISM). A true and visible church unity was the goal now. not simply 
interdenominational cooperation. From this perspective, continuing denominational 
divisions were seen as a scandal in the Christian life. 
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Recent Developments 


The great social, religious, and euliural revolutions of tire 1960s may he seen as largely 
disrupting the second denominational arrangement. Much of this affected 
denominationalism on the social level. During the 1960s. the unifying social appeal of a 
"Judeo-Christian ethic" began to receive criticism by advocates of secularist 
understanding of the separation of church and state, who believed that the government 
should be far more neutral concerning religious values than it had been in earlier eras. 
Another set of criticisms came from multiculturalists. who felt that tire waves of new 
immigration from AFRICA and Asia (flowing as a result of changes in immigration law 
in the mid-1960s), made the old denominational compromise of "Protestant. Catholic. 
Jew" far too constraining. Tire presence of Muslims. Buddhists. Hindus, and others called 
for a new understanding of the place of religion in American life. The complex new 
religious make-up of the nation challenged all of the earlier models of denominationalism 
and raised anew the question of what was to be the nature of the common denominator. 

If the social basis of denominationalism was being questioned, so too was tire 
category's continuing religious usefulness. Particularly because of the crisis in 
membership and identity among the older "main line" or "old line" denominations 
beginning in the late 1960s. critics began to claim that denominational identity was both 
too "high" and too "low" to describe usefully the state of American religious (and 
particularly Protestant) identity. Loyally and identity, it was argued, were now more 
firmly entrenched in both the local community or congregation tin contrast to the large 
national denomination), and at the same time in bioad transdenominational categories of 
identification. As the importance of personal identity thiough race. GENDER, sexual 
orientation, ideology, and so forth grew, denominational identification waned. A 
conservative evangelical Presbyterian (to use one example) displayed more loyalty to 
conservative and evangelical principles than to Presbyterian ones. To some, 
denominations arc a relic of the past. The future of the idea of the denomination as it 
emerged in eighteenth-century America, and as it nourished for well over a century, 
remains unclear. 

Denominations sociologically conceived as voluntary inclusive religious communities 
are also be found in other societies where tlwre is no established church and freedom of 
religion is practiced. The degree to which these communities fit live American 
denominational system in all its permutations is still a matter of debate. 
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THE DEVIL 


The leaders of ihe sixteenth-century Protestant REFORMATION derived their concept of 
the Devil from tire BIBLE and from early Christian writers, especially Augustine of 
Hippo (354-420). hut current Protestant concepts range from the view that the Devil does 
not exist at all through the view that he exists as a metaphor of human evil to the view 
that Ire is a real heing with enormous powers to tempt and disrupt humans, nations, and 
the whole catth. Traditional Protestant concepts of the Devil also borrowed from, and 
added to. concepts of evil in AFRICA. Asia, and elsewhere. 


Origins 


The word "Devil” derives from Greek ibabolos (adversary or slandeien and tire Greek 
translation of Old Testament (OT) Hebrew Milan (obstructor). In the OT. the word 
”satan” is cither a common or a proper noun meaning different things in different 
contexts—sometimes a great angel as in the Book of Job. sometimes simply as 
"something in the way." Two key passages often cited by Christians as references to the 
Devil—Genesis 3 and Isaiah 14—do not mention Satan at all. though many if not most 
commentators have taken "the serpent” in the first and "the blight morning star" in the 
second to refer to him. Tire fust clear appearance of the Devil as the powerful leader of 
all the forces of evil is in tire intertestamental (pscudcpigraphical) literature of the second 
century B.C. to the first century A.D. 

In tire New Testament (NTi. the Devil and the spiritual powers of darkness at his 
command arc at constant war against God and the good, and the victory of Christ over 
evil is perhaps tire main theme of the whole NT. In tire Gospels. Christ frequently 
encounters and defeats Satan and his demons. In the Epistles. Paul warns against the 
Devil and other spiritual powers of darkness. A variety ot' names exist for the Devil in 
biblical literature; Satan is only the most common. The NT presents tire Devil as an angel 
created by God who falls by rebelling against the divine will. His purpose and that of his 
followers—angelic and human—is to obstruct tire coming of the Kingdom of God. God 
grants tire Devil power for a time over ‘This world." a common theme in John and Paul, 
but God never eases his control over him. so that although Satan roams tire world seeking 
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ihc min of souls. Christ's Passion and Resurrection have shaken his power. Toward the 
end of time, a human mler. the Antichrist, will rise up under Satan's command and make 
one last effoit to block the kingdom, but Christ will be victorious and will destroy Satan 
and his Antichrist forever. 


Fifteenth through Seventeenth Centuries 


Conservative Protestant Refomiers such as MARTIN LUTHER (I4S.V-15461 and JOHN 
CALVIN (1S(W-1564) drew deeply from Augustine as well as the Bible, adopting his 
view that God creates the world, including angels and humans, for the purpose of 
extending his goodness. But if God foreed his creatures to be good, they would he only 
puppets lacking moral choice and. therefore, goodness. So God creates angels and 
humans with free will, knowing in all eternity that some will choose good and others evil. 
The great choice between good and evil was first offered to the angels: some chose 
eternally to love and serve their maker: others, through pride, eternally chose to deny his 
will. The angels who fell, led by Satan, were cast out of HEAVEN into hell. God allows 
them to roam on earth and tempt humans. God created human beings in the image of 
Adam and Eve. completely good yet also completely free to make their own choice to 
love God or to prefer their own will instead. Satan could not force them, but he was 
permitted to tempt them, and they yielded, falling into sin through free choice. Because 
all humanity is present in Adam and Eve. all humanity fell with their original sin. 
Original sin I sent humans so much that their inclination is to evil, and no human has 
enough power to break that inclination by himself or herself. After original sin. humanity 
was under Satan's power. In strict justice. God could have left humanity in this wretched 
state forever, but in God's mercy and love God comes to us as Christ. Christ, being 
completely God himself, has the strength to break Satan's power, and. being completely 
human. Christ can represent humanity in atonement with God. 

The Reformers readily accepted these ideas because they, like other Christians, needed 
the LXrvil as a partial answer to the classical problem of evil: God is all-powerful and all¬ 
good: how. then, can tltere be evil in the world that lie creates and maintains? One of the 
many strategies designed to cope with this problem involves the Devil as a powerful 
principle of evil in stark and powerful (though ultimately vain) opposition to God’s will. 
Luther's and Calvin's strong belief in predestination shaped their view of tl»e Devil. 
Luther argued that a corollary of the absolute omnipotence of God was God's 
predestination of humans to either heaven or hell: predestination could not he denied 
without blasphemously limiting God’s sovereignty over all times and all places, and God 
chooses those whom he saves and those he does not. Thus free will is an illusion, and 
every man and woman is either under God's complete power and protection, or under 
Satan's. 

God has direct, immediate control over every creature, including humans, angels, and 
the Devil, and Luther unflinchingly accepted the corollary that God causes tl»e Devil's 
activity. God wills evil but uses it for the good: on another level God both wills evil and 
wills us to resist and oppose it. Luther's emphasis on the Devil's power derived from this 
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idea of God's twofold will. God does not do evil himself but uses the Devil to do evil. 
The Dev il is God’s tool, like a lioe that he uses to cultivate his garden. The hoe takes its 
own pleasure in destroying the weeds, bui it can never move out of God's hands, never 
weed where God does not wish, never thwart his purpose of making a beautiful garden. 
Christ’s Incarnation. Passion, and Resurrection have broken Satan's power. 

Calvin expressed similar views with his own characteristic logical precision, which led 
him to teach double predestination. God predestines some to be saved and others to be 
damned, and he does so not only because he knows that they are damned but also because 
he wills them to be damned. As a result of original sin. human nature is completely 
deformed as to both reason and will, incapable of finding troth without faith and the 
illumination of the Bible. The Bible declares the Devil’s existence, but Calvin grasped 
that it has little to say about it. so he focused on the central concept of the Devil: evil. 
Like Luther. Calvin believed that no creatuie. even a great angel, can act against God’s 
will. God carries out his justice through Satan. Such beliefs had destructive 
consequences, especially in the religious wars and live trials for witchcraft, where all sides 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries viewed their opponents as tools of Satan. 

The radical Reformers of the sixteenth-century Refoimation. in their efforts to return 
to Biblical Christianity, tended to pay less theological attention to the Devil than the 
conservative Reformers. They were less interested in theory than in practice, 
concentrating more on reforming themselves and their own communities than on 
spreading their own doctrines. Such radicals as the Anabaptists, live Unitarians, and the 
followers of THOMAS MllNTZER (1489-1525). JAKOB MUTTER <d. 1S36>. MENNO 
SIMONS <1496-15611. and. later. GEORGE Fox (1624-1691) lacked the power, and 
usually the will, to repress their opponents. They believed that live world was under the 
power of live Devil and that Christians had no business with worldly affairs. Munt/er 
viewed Christ as a moral model rather than as Redeemer, thus removing the cosmic 
struggle of Christ against Satan from center stage, where the conservatives had kept it. 
Some radicals believed in universalis m: the view that every creature—even Satan— 
would eventually return to live Kingdom of Heaven, a few Anabaptists even denied the 
existence of the Dev il altogether. After reaching its peak in the early seventeenth century. 
Protestant belief in the Devil declined toward the end of the century at the same time that 
prosecutions for witchcraft were declining. Protestant scholars finally discovered that 
there was no biblical basis for belief in diabolical witchcraft. Still, few of the 
seventeenthcentury skeptics who denied that Satan worked through witches expressed 
doubt as to his existence. 


Eighteenth Century and Beyond 


That changed in the eighteenth century as part of a broader cultural movement 
characterized by the ENLIGHTENMENT. The old theological worldview shared by all 
Christians was challenged by live rise of natural science. Causation seemed to be 
mechanical, leaving no place for divine intervention or human free will, let alone the 
Devil. Even though logically such a view disallowed human freedom, liberal Christians 
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and secularists increasingly insisted on human effort as opposed to divine decree, and 
predestinarian views, along with belief in original sin. slowly withered. Gradual moral 
progressivism slowly took the place of stark moral choice, and the dichotomy between 
good and evil—God and the Devil—closed. Deists, while denying original sin. still took 
the human propensity to evil seriously. 

Material progressivism. which increasingly dominated thought in the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth centuries, treated the past, and tire re fore both tradition and the 
Bible, as a positive evil to be cast off in order to establish a new order of the ages. Not 
only tire Devil but also God became symbols of ancient repression and despotic kingship. 
The profoundly influential arguments of tire Scottish philosopher DAVID HUME <1711- 
1776) against Christianity undeimiired its theological foundations: the tise of democracy 
undeimiired ideas of hierarchy, even those of heaven and hell. Popular revolutionary and 
antireligious writers such as Thomas Paine (1737-1X091 derided Christian beliefs and 
scorned the idea of Satan as absurd. On the other hand, tire Marquis de Sade < 1740-1X141 
proved both in his writings and in his life that if there is no objective standard for evil, 
then there is no way of judging torturing children as worse than eating peach pie. Without 
a foundation for belief in good and evil. Sade demonstrated, there is no basis for rational 
moral judgment. Satan, in other words, is as good as Christ. 

In the nineteenth century, the mechanistic theories of the previous century were made 
real by industrialization, with its hell-like factories and its depletion of tire rural villages 
where tire sense of Christian community had been stable for hundreds of years. From its 
beginning. Christianity had been communitarian, now tire uprooted were forced to bear 
the bium of the individualistic entrepreneurial theories of their masters. Having to 
confront the Devil alone, without tire support of community, in hellish labor conditions, 
caused many impoverished Christians to abandon their faith altogether. Meanwhile, many 
Protestant leaders retreated from tire old worldview centered on Christ's sacrifice as 
saving humanity from sin. Abandoning the independent epistemological bases of 
Christianity in experience, revelation, and tiadition. they began trying to fit Christianity 
into tire empirical, scientific framework that had begun to dominate intellectual circles, a 
task achieved only by gradually amputating theological limbs and eventually excising 
spiritual v ital organs. Liberal Christians staggered back before agnostic sarcasm about the 
grotesque ahsuidity of Satan even more quickly than they did before direct philosophical 
attacks. As they abandoned tiaditional and biblical beliefs, the Devil was usually first to 
go as an encumbrance in their effort to make Christianity easy and optimistic in a world 
where secular progress was in vogue. FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER 11768-1X34). 
a pastor of the Reformed (Calvinist) Church, argued that it was obvious that evil existed 
but that displacing its origins from humanity onto Satan did nothing to explain it. 
Conservatives argued in response that without the Devil, the purpose of Christ's mission 
was lost. A third, middle persuasion, a sort of practical mysticism (for example, original 
METHODISM), abandoned traditional theological certainties yet affirmed the authority 
of the Bible and therefore live existence of the Devil. 

During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Christian beliefs were further 
undemiined by reductionism (the belief that everything can be explained in materialist 
terms alone). Most weakening was biblical criticism, which sapped live authority of the 
Bible and live credibility of tradition. One nineteenth- and twentieth-century Christian 
reaction to this criticism was to dismiss it and to affirm the words of the Bible "literally": 
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a second was lo adopt mystical and metapliorical interpretations; a third was to reject the 
reliability of like Bible. Modern psychology revealed the power of evil in negative 
projection (assigning the destruc-tive impulses within ourselves to outsiders whom we 
choose as scapegoats). Disbelief in the Devil did not prevent Protestants tor others I from 
demonizing people. In the third view, biblical mentions of the Devil and demons in the 
Bible were considered the product of the primitive first-century worldview of Jesus and 
the NT writers. Scripture and tradition were abandoned in favor of the shifting arguments 
of the latest historians. 

By 1800. liberal intellectual Protestants in Western civilization had abandoned the 
core of Christian beliefs; by 1900 more and more educated Christians had done so; by 
2000. most Christians—in the West but not among newly converted peoples—had done 
so. The Devil had become a comic figure or a childish bogey. One result has been a 
peculiar defenselessness against the problem of evil. Against tike flood of desacralization, 
a generation of theologians bred in the experience of World War II—KARL BARTH 
(1886-1968). PAUL TILLICH (1886-1965). and REINHOLD NIEBUHR (1892- 
1971 >—tried to reverse the dilution of Christianity by reaffirming neo-orthodox values, 
expressing ancient truths in opposition to materialist reductionism. but in ways 
understandable to their culture. The obscene horrors of the world wars, they argued, 
demonstrated that radical evil (if not the Devil as a personality) was real. For a while, 
their ideas caught, but in Western culture they were swept away by live socially popular 
view that evil does not exist and that accident, fate, circumstance, genetics, and 
environment arc all to hlamc for other people's actions. The term '‘evil” has been 
replaced by "disturbed,” "sick." "inappropriate.” or "mean-spirited" (while hatred, rage, 
and incivility have actually increased). 

By the end of the twentieth century identifiahly Protestant concepts of the Devil had 
become rare except among live Evangelicals. The contemporary worldview among 
leading intellectuals, including clergy men as well as professors and journalists, is irony. 
Use of terms such as "evil." "truth." "sin.” "beauty.” "God” (and most of all "live Devil”), 
have become social blunders unless set in the ironic quotation marks that let 
contemporaries know that we do not take them seriously. In a world where irony elides 
into cynicism, when any behavior is simply a matter of personal choice, when any idea is 
as good as any other, there are no standards by which Hitler is worse than Lincoln. In 
such a world, live Devil is no longer even a joke or a scary story; I to simplv has no place 
at all. 

The Protestant self has been replaced by live post-modern self, a random collection of 
feelings, impulses, desires, and functions, a self that has no moral being at its center— 
indeed, no center—but only fluctuating identities that sway w ith cultural fashion. In such 
a society. Protestantism has had a variety of responses to the concept of the Devil and of 
radical evil. Three main strands can be traced in current Protestantism: a conservative, 
traditional, view; a liberal, skeptical view: and a so-called "literulist" biblical view typical 
of Evangelicals. The tension between liberal and conservative forces within Protestantism 
continues into the twenty-first century, but in broad societal terms live liberals have been 
successful in persuading most of the Western world (though not less devolved cultures) 
to disbelieve in both the Devil and hell. To many contemporary Christians the Devil 
scents old-fashioned and absurd in like context of the dominant materialist worldview of 
the time, which in fact has no room for any sort of Christianity at all. demythologized or 
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not. What remains to be seen is whether Protestantism has the resources to give society 
the ability to suspend irony in the face of real suffering—in the face of the Devil. 
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DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 
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DE VRIES, PETER (1910-1993) 


American writer. The author of twenty-three novels. De Vries narrated lire consequences 
of social mobility and cultural change for religious identity and community. 


I-lfe and Works 


Born on the south side of Chicago of I>uteh immigrant parents February 27. 1910. De 
Vries war raised in the CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH (Calvinist), educated in its 
schools, reared in an ethos that judged movie attendance, daneing. card playing, and 
shopping or sports on Sunday as "worldly." and graduated from Calvin College, a 
denominational institution, in 1931. He lived in Chicago until 1944. where lie published 
stories in Sion and Esquire, joined lire editorial staff of Poetry in 1938. and published his 
first novel (1940). With the encouragement of writer James Thuibcr (I89-I-I%11, he 
joined the staff of The New Yorker. He lived in Westport. Connecticut with his wife, nee 
Katinka Looser 11913-1991). whom he married in 1943. They had four children, one of 
whom. Emily, died in 1960. 

The Blood of the Lwuh (1962). which narrates tire protagonist's upward mobility and 
the death of his daughter, is typical of De Vries's work. It juxtaposes Midwestern and 
Eastern settings, rchgious’ethnic and seeular/mobile cultures, and experiences of pain and 
loss with rollicking comedy. De Vries's achievement of posing and mutually illuminating 
these and other contraries in his nariatives and securing, at tire same time, the integrity, 
generosity, and modesty of his main characters and/or narrator's is noteworthy. 

De Vries clarifies the distinction between traditional, ethnic Protestant beliefs and 
behaviors and those of a religiously vague or diverse American eulture. He also records 
the tension between Reformed doctrines, particularly divine sovereignty and human 
depravity, and experience, particularly personal suffering and human friendship. His 
comedy does not ridicule, but encourages those who encounter and negotiate religious, 
cultural, and personal conflicts, and it affirms that experience, for better and worse, 
challenges expectations. De Vries died September 2. 1993. in Connecticut. 

WESLEY A. KORT 
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DIALECTICAL THEOLOGY 


See Nco-Orthodoxy 
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DIALOGUE, INTERCONFESSIONAL 


Inlerconfessional dialogue designates a process aimed at settling historically and 
theologically divisive differences among communities that all claim to he in some sense 
'Christian’' and “church.” Although the procedure may go back to the sixteenth century 
(the "colloquies” between the Saxon and the Swiss Reformers at MARBURG in 1529. 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants at Ratisbon/REGENSBURG in 1541. or 
between Lutherans and Reformed at MonthHiaid in 1586). or even to the fifteenth 
century (as in the attempted reconciliation between Western Catholics and Eastern 
Orthodox around the council of FerraraFlorence). it was in the ecumenical movement of 
the twentieth centuiy that the practice of such dialogue nourished, albeit with variations 
of pace and peihaps with diffeient visions of the final goal. Conversations between two 
paities became known as bilateral dialogues, whereas several parties are said to engage in 
multilateral dialogue. Dialogues have taken place at national, regional, and universal 
levels. Particular dialogues have stretched over years and even decades. 

The most comprehensive dialogues have been those characteristic of the Faith and 
Order movement, which dates from 1920 and has since 1948 taken institutional foim as 
the Faith and Order commission of the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. At first, 
the participants were Protestant (including Anglicans in prominent roles) and Orthodox, 
but since 1968 the 120-member commission has also included twelve official Roman 
Catholic members. World Conferences on Faith and Older—l_ausanne < 1927). Edinburgh 
(1938). Lund (1952). Montreal (1963). and Santiago de Compostela (1993)—were 
staging posts along a way of continuous study and conversation on such topics as the 
natuie and structure of the CHURCH, its WORSHIP, and its sources and agencies of 
AUTHORITY. In particular the statement achieved at Montreal on ’Scripture. Tradition 
and Traditions" provided a framework for progress toward agreement on particular 
issues. The most widely produced and received document was that issuing from the 
meeting of the commission at Lima, Peru, in 1982. under the title Baptist! r. Em hunt I anil 
Minlaiy. it stated a convergence and developing consensus on those three themes. The 
Lima text had been fifty-five years in the making before being considered mature enough 
foi presentation to the sponsoring churches with the request for an official response as to 
’the extent to which your church can recognize in this text the faith of live Church 
through the ages." "the consequences your church can draw from this text for its relations 
and dialogues with other churches." and "the guidance your church can take from this 
text for its worship, educational, ethical, and spiritual life and witness." Although the 
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churches were not invited to formally adopt the Lima text, its influence in all the 
mentioned areas has been quite considerable. Ongoing projects in Faith and Order 
include "the common expression of the apostolic faith today" (study document 
Confemng the One Faith. 1991) and The Nature anil Identity of the Church (interim 
statement. 1998). 

Although some transconfessional unions of a structural or organic kind have been 
achieved at the national or regional level (as between Anglicans. Methodists, and 
Reformed in South India since 1947; or between Methodists. Presbyterians, and 
Congregationalism in CANADA since 1925 and in AUSTRALIA since I977>. it is more 
by the bilateral route that new or restored relationships have been sought and formalized 
between what were for a while called "world confessional families" and more recently 
"Christian world communions." Dialogue between Anglicans and Old Catliolics resulted 
in the Bonn Agreement of 1931. whereby the two communions enjoy full mutual 
recognition and sacramental sharing. Dialogue between Lutherans and Reformed in 
Europe led to the establishment of a similar mutual relationship by live Leuenberg 
Agreement of 1973. which has either been directly extended or had repercussions in other 
parts of the world, and has more recently allowed for some Methodist churches also to Ire 
brought into the Leuenberg Church Fellowship. 

A global Anglican-Lutherun dialogue has provided at least a framework for the 
establishment of new relationships of various kinds I retween some Lutheran and Anglican 
churches at the regional or national level, as between tire CHURCH OF ENGLAND and 
the Evangelical Church in GERMANY (by the Meissen Declaration, signed in 1991). or 
between churches in the British Isles and in the Nordic countries (by the Porvoo 
Declaration, signed in 1996). or in tire United States between tire EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
and tire EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH ("Called to Common Mission." 
effective 2001). The dialogue between the LU THERAN WORLD FEDERATION and 
the WORLD METHODIST COUNCIL, with its report on "The Church—Community of 
Grace" (1984). supplied a context for the "fellowship of word and sacrament" 
subsequently established between Lutheran and Methodist churches in Germany. Austria. 
SWEDEN, and NORWAY. A dialogue between the World Methodist Council and the 
WORLD ALLIANCE OF REFORMED CHURCHES concluded in its report "Together 
in God s Grace" (1987) that there was "sufficient agreement in doctrine and practice" to 
justify existing unions between denominations of the two traditions and to encourage 
further fellowship, cooperation, and even unions elsewhere. 

Although some of t lie sc dialogues began earlier, it was the official entrance of tlie 
Roman Catholic Church on the ecumenical scene with the Second Vatican Council 
(1962-1965) that made bilateral dialogues the most prominent instrument of sustained 
doctrinal conversation and negotiation at live universal level. Having its own self- 
understanding as a universal ecclesial body composed of episcopally governed particular 
churches that are in a mutual communion, live touchstone of which is their respective 
communion with the church and bishop of Rome, the Roman Catholic Church has 
successfully invited into dialogue with itself a number of partners whose self- 
understandings and implied ecclesiologies vary among themselves. These include the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches, which look to Constantinople as the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
(see ORTHODOX. EASTERN), the various Oriental Orthodox Churches, which never 
accepted the council of Chalcedon 45L the Anglican Communion: the Lutheran World 
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Federation, the World Alliance of Reformed Churches; tire World Methodist Council: the 
BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE: the DISCIPLES OF CHRIST; the Mennonite World 
Conference (see MENNONITES): and several harder-to-pinpoint groups of Pentecostals 
and Evangelicals. By far tire largest body of Christians in the world, the Roman Catholic 
Church, appears to have met with the agreement of the other communities to treat in 
distinct dialogues the issues that were controversial and divisive between Rome and each 
of them. On the Roman side the dialogues have been conducted under the aegis of the 
Secretariat tlater Pontifical Council! for Promoting Christian Unity. 

Among post-Vatican II dialogues between Protestant bodies and the Roman Catholic 
Church, it was probably the work of live Anglican-Roman Catholic International 
Commission (ARCICt that made tire early program. The first ARCIC produced "agreed 
statements' on "Eucharistic Doctrine" tWindsor 197h. "Ministry and Oidination" 
(Canterbury 1973). and “Authority in the Church" (Venice I976>. and these were 
incorporated—together with “elucidations" and a fuither statement on Authority—into a 
"Final Report" (1981). Although the worldwide Anglican bishops at the LAMBETH 
CONFERENCE of 1988 found the texts on eucharist and on ministiy "a sufficient basis 
for taking the next step toward tlie reconciliation of our Churches grounded in agreement 
in faith.” the response from the Vatican in 1991 considered the welcome "progress" made 
in the dialogue as yet insufficient to permit tlie affirmation of "substantial agreement" in 
some "essential matteis" in those two areas, let alone in the areas of magisterial and 
pastoral authority. Nevertheless a second ARCIC puisued tlie dialogue and issued 
statements on "Salvation and the Church" (Llandaff 1986). "Church as Communion" 
(Dublin 1990). "Life in Christ—Morals. Communion and tlie Church" (1993). and The 
Gift of Authority" (Palaz/ola 1998). It is insisted that the statements of the Commission 
are not "authoritative declarations" by the sponsoring bodies hut are published for the 
sake of allowing wide discussion before authoritative evaluations are made. 

Contemporaneously the dialogue between the Lutheran World Federation and Rome 
had proceeded by way of a study commission's work on "The Gospel and the Church" 
(Malta 1972) and then reports of a Joint Roman Catholic-Lutheran Commission on 
"Eucharist" (1978) and "Ministry in the Church" (1981) as well as texts produced around 
the time of the 450th anniversary of the Diet of Augsburg on "Ways to Community" and 
"All Under One Christ" (both 1980). themes that were puisued around the time of tlie 
50<)th anniversary of MARTIN LUTHER’S birth in "Martin Luther—Witness to Jesus 
Christ" (1983) and "Facing Unity—Models. Forms and Phases of Catholic-Lutheran 
Church Fellowship" (1984). It was. however, the sharpening of the focus on the recurrent 
topic that Lutherans have always considered central to the REFORMATION—that is. the 
doctrine of JUSTIFICATION—that eventually allowed what is perhaps the most 
significant achievement so far of any dialogue between a Protestant body and the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Joint Commission's lengthy report "Church and Justification" was 
completed in 1993 and stands—together with work done in national dialogues in 
Germany and in the UNITED STATES—as the backdrop for the Joint Declaration on the 
Distune of Justification (JDDJ) that was solemnly signed on behalf of the lmtheran 
World Federation and tlie Roman Catholic Church at Augsburg cm October 31. 1999. The 
attainment of "consensus on basic truths of the doctrine of justification"—allowing for 
'differing explications” of detail—meant that the mutual doctrinal condemnations of the 
sixteenth century “do not apply to today's partner" as the common and respective 
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teachings are sel fonh in the JDDJ. It is expected that tire JDDJ will provide "a solid 
basis" for "further clarification" on such topics as "tire relationship between the word of 
God and church DOCTRINE. ECCLESIOLOGY. ecclesial authority, church unity, 
ministry, the SACRAMENTS, and the relation between justification and social ETHICS" 
and thus more generally "bear fruit in the life and teaching of the churches." Tire JDDJ is 
not yet viewed as making possible eucharistic communion between Lutherans and 
Roman Catholics. In 2001 explorations began with a view to finding ways in which 
Methodist and Reformed bodies could become associated with the Lutheran-Roman 
Catholic agreement on justification. 

Both tire World Methodist Council and the World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
engaged in their own dialogues w ith the Roman Catholic Church in the final third of the 
twentieth century. The Joint Commission between tire Roman Catholic Church and the 
World Methodist Council treated eucharist and ministry among a plethora of themes in its 
reports of 1971 and 1976. but began to achieve more systematic focus with documents on 
the Holy Spirit (19811 and the Church 11986) before developing a series of statements in 
fundamental THEOLOGY that were interrded to "set out theological perspectives within 
which more specific questions may be viewed": 'The Apostolic Tradition" (1991). The 
Word of Life: A Statement on Revelation and Faith" (1996). "Speaking the Truth in 
Love: Teaching Authority among Roman Catholics and Methodists” (2(K)1). The 
sponsoring bodies have encouraged tire continuing work of the Joint Commission without 
yet coming to a formal evaluation of its results. The commitment to a "goal of full 
communion in faith, mission and sacramental life" has been repeatedly affirmed. The 
dialogues between representatives of the World Alliance of Refomred Churches and the 
Roman Catlrolic Church have emphasized the location and role of the church in the 
world: thus The Presence of Christ in Church and W'orld" (1970-1977). Towards a 
Common Understanding of tire Church" (1984-1990. with the important theme of "a 
reconciliation of memories”), and "Church as Community of Common Witness to the 
Kingdom of God" (since 1998)—an approach found also in the Reformed dialogue with 
Anglicans that produced "Curd’s Reign and Our Unity" (1984). 

In addition to these dialogues dealing with the inherited divisions in Western 
Christendom, not only tire Roman Catholic Church but also several Protestant bodies 
hav e engaged at various levels in dialogue with the Eastern Orthodox churches and even, 
in some eases, w ith the Oriental Orthodox. 

The highly complex pattern of bilateral dialogues raises tire question of consistency 
between positions expressed and results achieved by the various participant bodies in 
relation to different partners. Thus the multilateral dimension cannot be ignored. Since 
Vatican II. a Joint Working Group has existed between the Roman Catholic Church and 
the World Council of Churches, and the WCC Faith and Order Commission has 
facilitated periodic forums to trace the progress of the various bilateral dialogues. From a 
positive point of view, the mutual influences and borrowings between the bilateral 
dialogues must be recorded. 

The complexity of the ecumenical scene is compounded by live question of what a 
final resolution of inlterited divisions would entail. The dominance of "world 
confessional families" or "Christian world communions" in the latter part of the twentieth 
century has tended to favor a goal of "reconciled diversity" or a "communion of 
communions" in which the diverse traditions would continue to bear a certain 
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ccclcsiological significance. Cardinal Jan Willebrands. president of the 
Secrctariat/Council for Promoting Christian Unity (1969-19891. launched like notion of 
ecclesial "typoi." which would each maintain certain theological, liturgical, spiritual, and 
disciplinary characteristics of their own. even w hile agreeing in fundamental doctrine and 
sharing som; kind of pastoral and governmental structure. Precisely the last is the likely 
sticking point insofar as it involves the question of overlapping jurisdictions. In ancient, 
medieval, and even early-modern times, ecclesial unity has been thought to carry a 
certain geographical quality, whether in the primitive picture of one bishop in one church 
in one place reflected in the letters of Ignatius of Antioch, or in the sees and dioceses of 
the Constantinian era. or even in tl»e post-Reformation settlement of cuius regio tins 
ictigio. A communion of spatially coinciding communions would presumably require 
some form of collegial or corporate oversight in each of an agreed and perhaps mobile set 
of units. 

This is live developing landscape that has seen the reemergence of the question of a 
universal ministry of unity. Pope John Paul 11 took the matter up in his 1995 encyclical 
affirming the "'irrevocable" commitment of the Roman Catholic Church to 
ECUMENISM. For the pope, dialogue is the appropriate, "personalis!" modality in the 
search for full communion among Christians and their communities, involving not only 
an "exchange of ideas" hut always an "exchange of gifts." Mindful of "live grave obstacle 
which the lack of unity represents for tike proclamation of tike Gospel." John Paul II in 
“Ut Unum Sint" invited "church leaders and their theologians to engage with [him| in a 
patient and fraternal dialogue" toward finding a way of exercising tike primacy claimed 
and offered by the see of Rome in tike service of truth and love that, "while in no way 
renouncing what is essential to its mission." would nonetheless be "open to a new 
situation." 

See u!so Anglicanism: Catholic Reactions to Protestantism. Catholicism. Protestant 
Reactions: Congregationalism; Lutheranism. Methodism: Presbyterianism 
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DIBELIUS, FRIEDRICH KARL OTTO 
(1880-1967) 


German Lutheran bishop. Dibelius was bom in Berlin on May 15. 1880. ihe second of 
three sons of a high-ranking postal administrator. He died on January 31. 1967. also in 
Beilin where he had become an honorary citizen in 1958. He studied theology in Beilin 
with tl>e church historian ADOIJ-' VON HARNACK being the piimaty influence on him. 
After the presentation of his philological dissertation at the University of GieBen and 
completion of the first theological exam. Dibelius attended the seminary in Wittenberg 
< 1904-19061. tike place where tike future leaders of tike Prussian state church were 
educated. He received his Ph.D. there and a licentiate (doctor) of theology in 1906. This 
stage of his studies took him to SCOTLAND on a church-financed month-long nip. 
where he was especially impressed by the devoutness practiced in the CHURCH there. 

After brief stints in several provinces tin CrosseiV Brandenburg. Don/ig. 
Lauenburg/Pommcraniu. 1907-1915) Dibelius became a pastor in the German capital 
Berlin. He understood World War I to be a just and defensive war for GERMANY, the 
abolition of the monarchy at tike end of the war upset him. but initially it did not threaten 
his nationalist mentality. His position at the Evangelical Consistory in Berlin hung in the 
balance with tire dissolution of the royal church regiment, but the representatives of an 
advisory council set up to lead tire church under these new conditions named him 
chairman. At the same time Dibelius published prolifically both on the church policy 
pursued by the political left and against those in the church who sought to reform a 
govemmentally organized Evangelical Church in Prussia. 

Subsequently Dibelius’s career advanced quickly. In 1921 Ike was put in charge of the 
Evangelical Consistory concerned with social issues and the evangelical schools, but also 
with evangelical minorities abroad. In 1925 he became superintendent of tike church in 
the Kurmark. roughly the area near Berlin. He tackled work issues with fervent energy. 
He bought a car to he able to visit all the pastors in his district, held regional church 
meetings, supported the church press, and intensely debated public issues. He developed 
his brooder program in a book. Das Jahrhiatderi tier Km he (The Century' of the Church. 
1926. 1928). In this best-seller, he called on German Christians to use tike separation of 
CHURCH AND STATE that had been forcibly introduced in 1919. to hold on to an 
evangelieal-Christian and nationalist-conservative culture and morality vis-i-vis a secular 
Weimar Republic, and to expand and defend that culture comprehensively and forcefully. 
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The ecumenical conference on "Life and Work" in Stockholm < 1925) hud intluenced this 
concept. Two additional books by Dibelius showed the extension of his historical 
compass and the degradation of his nationalism: Kirche und Vdlket-buml (Church and 
the League of Nan out. 1927) as well as Fried* auf Erden I Peace on Earth. 1930). the 
foimer a book that examined the subject of militarism prevalent in the church, the latter 
advocating live individual's right to refuse military service for reasons of conscience. 

Initially Dibelius was not at all critical of National Socialism, but sought to fend off its 
intervention in church matters. Subsequently, in June 1933 he was dismissed from his 
post of superintendent. He joined the CONFESSING CHURCH, where he participated 
loyally and consistently, although in a secondary position. In the sometimes divisive 
battles of tire Confessing Church, he opted neither for the diicction advocated by 
MARTIN NIEMOLLER. nor for the Lutheran confessionalists who gathered around 
Bishop Harms Meiser of Bavaria. Rather. Dibelius strongly supported the "Church Unity 
Project'' of Bishop Theophil Wurrn in W'Urttemberg. who after 1941 sought to build a 
coalition of tlrose with a neutral position and those who had taken a specific position 
within the Confessing Chureh. In 1945 this "Unity Project’’ provided the foundation for 
the Evangelical Church in Germany (EKDi. 

In 1945 he was elected bishop of the Evangelical Church in Berlin-Brandenburg—a 
position he held until 1966—where he contributed substantially to the integration of the 
evangelical churches within the EKD. His sober and pragmatic style, always geared 
toward the essential, never lost sight of the goal to integrate the divergent personalities 
and groups. It characterized his tenure as EKD council chairman: this was not a time 
without tension, but he was always sustained by the majority. He drew the wrath of the 
powers in the German Democratic Republic, however, because he refused to recognize 
that slate and because he often drew comparisons between their policies, especially vis-i- 
vis the church, and the Nazi policy toward the church. Dibelius was feivent and 
uncompromising in this regard. Over the yearn, however, his position met opposition 
among those church groups that sought a more flexible policy in the interest of a 
coherence of churches and congregations in East and West; until 1968 tire EKD was an 
all-German entity. The disagreement escalated in 1959 when Dibelius claimed in a 
publication entitled "Obrigkeil?” ("Authorities?") that live government of the GDR should 
not be recognized as an authority ordained by God. Hence, in the eyes of many 
evangelical Christians in both parts of Germany, he cane to be seen as a reactionary 
personality. Yet within the ecumenical movement, the attitude toward him was partly 
different. Dibelius. who was consistently active in that mov ement. was elected one of the 
six presidents of the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES during the plenary at the 
1954 Evanston nseeling—against live forceful resistance of some German delegates. He 
held that office until 1961. 

Along with sometimes vociferous antagonism. Dibelius also met with woildwide 
approval and recognition during his lifetime. The concept he advocated, that of a church 
and society modeled after a national church that reflects morally religious giandeur 
toward society, but is also partially inflected by an antisecular, antisocialist, and. 
paitially. anti-Semitic sense, was seen in the outlook of ADOLF STOECKER. a man 
Dibelius admired. It was also combined with other trails, however, especially in 
connection with his experiences with ECUMENISM. The evangelical tlveologian and 
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bishop is one of ihe most impoiiani representatives of the evangelical church in Germany 
in the twentieth century. 

See also German Christians 
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D1BELIUS, MARTIN (1883-1947) 


German New Testament scholar. Born in Dresden. GERMANY. Dibelius studied 
THEOLOGY in Ncuchatcl. Leipzig. Tuebingen. and Beilin. He passed his firsi 
theological exam and received his Doctor of Philosophy in 1905. After receiving his 
license in theology < 1908) and completing his habilitation in the New Testament (1910). 
he became a professor at Heidelberg (1915). and remained there until his death. 

The history of religions school influenced his methodology; this was evident in his 
early commentaries on the Pauline epistles and the Pastoral epistles. His work in form 
criticism was pathbreaking. Sec Die Formgetchlchie des Eumgeliums (1919. From 
Tradition /<> Gospel, tr. 1934). Dibelius understood the gospels as collections of smaller 
units originally transmitted orally; he traced the development of these units, classified 
them, and sought to discern their original function and context. He saw PREACHING as 
the key to understanding the foimation of Christian TRADITION. He also applied foim- 
critical piinciples to Acts, the canonical epistles, and other early Christian literature. 
Dibelius was interested in the gospel's relationship to the world, both in early Christianity 
and in his own time. His commentary on James < 1921». one of the most influential in the 
twentieth centuiy. presented James as an exhortation to live the Christian life. 

Dibelius believed it the Christian's duty to be involved in public matters. He was 
politically involved in democratic causes from his student days. The Nazi regime 
curtailed his scholarly and political activities, but did not remove him from his position. 
After the end of World War 11. the Americans sought his help in reopening and 
reconfiguring Heidelberg University. 

See also Bultmann. Rudolf 
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DICKINSON, EMILY (1830-1886) 


American poet. Dickinson was born December 10. 1830. and spent her entire life in the 
New England village of Amherst. Massachusetts. Her parents. Edward and Emily 
Norcross Dickinson, were members of the nineteenth century's rising professional class, 
and the family's life centered around Amherst College, which her grandfather founded 
and where her father and brother both served in various capacities. 

The oldest of three children. Emily grew up in an environment that was Whiggish in 
its politics and modified Calvinist in its theology (see CALVINISM). Her training 
emphasized the benefits of prudence more than the ecstasies of the spirit and the virtues 
of benevolence more than the terrors of hell. Dickinson attended church regularly with 
her family through her twenties, but never joined the congregation and. by the age of 
thiity. no longer took part in its services. 

Dickinson's adult years were occupied with the writing of poetry and letter* and. with 
the help of her sister I-avinia. lire managing of her family's home. Emily entertained 
seriously the thought of marriage only once, and that was when she was past fifty. 
Increasingly reclusive, she left ilw grounds of her family’s home but once in the last two 
decades of her life. 

Dickinson began to write poetry in her late twenties, and by the age of thirty-five had 
written over a thousand poems. Although her pace slackened in later years, she continued 
to compose works and left behind at her death almost 1.800 poems. Tlw first edition of 
her poetry was published four years after her death arid proved an instant success. Her 
reputation was quickly established, and she is now regarded as one of the finest lyric 
poets in the English language. 

Taking the metrical patterns of the Protestant hymnal as her guide (see HYMNS AND 
HYMNALS). Dickinson fashioned a brilliantly eccentric poetic style, which she 
employed to explore tlw great religious themes of suffering, belief, personal identity, and 
the existence of God. Scientifically articulate and philosophically astute. Dickinson 
confronted in her poetry the crucial issues that prompted doubts about the Christian faith 
in the nineteenth century. To the end. she remained troubled about God the Fatlwr. who 
exists "Somewhere—in Silence." but found comfort in Jesus tlw Son. tlw 'Tender 
Pioneer" who has gone Iwfore us in the way of suffering and death. 

While liv ing tlw most intensely focused inward life of any major figure in American 
history. Dickinson produced a body of work that made Iwr tlw greatest of all American 
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pools and erne of the most creatively enigmatic religion* thinkerc American culture has 
ever produced. 
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DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


The religious reform movement, originating in America and Great Britain at the turn of 
the nineteenth century, was also known as the Christian 01 Restoration Movement, 
although it was increasingly labeled the Stone-Campbell Movement in the late twentieth 
century after its founding leaders. BARTON W.STONE and Thomas and Alexander 
Campbell (see CAMPBELL FAMILY). The original impulse was to restore live primitive 
New Testament church as a means to effect Christian unity. The American movement 
suffered two divisions in the twentieth century, resulting in three church bodies: the 
Churches of Christ, the undenominational fellowship of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST—often known as indepen dent Christian Churches—and the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). Congregations with roots in this movement exist 
in over 1 60 countries. 


American Origins 


The movement's earliest American origins are found in the work of Barton W.Stone 
(1772-1844). Baptized Anglican at birth (see ANGLICANISM). Stone experienced 
CONVERSION in 1791 under the preaching of Presbyterian revivalists James McGrcady 
< 1760-1817) and William Hodge (see PRESBYTERIANISM). He became pastor for two 
Presbyterian congregations near Paris. Kentucky in 1796. In spring 1801 he witnessed 
events of the Great Western Revival led by McGrcady in Logan County. Kentucky, 
connected with annual sacramental services (see REVIVALS). Stone organized such a 
gathering for his church at Cane Ridge. August 7-12. 1801. The Cane Ridge CAMP 
MEETING was one of the largest and most spectacular of the era in its emotional ten or 
and interdenominational cooperation. 

Stemming partially from events at Cane Ridge, the antirevival Synod of Kentucky 
moved against Stone's colleague. Richard McNemar (1770-1839). At the 1803 synod 
meeting. Stone. McNemar. and three other ministers withdrew to form the Springfield 
Presbytery. In "An Apology for Renouncing the Jurisdiction of the Synod of Kentucky” 
<18041. the ministers stated that although they still considered themselves in communion 
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with the Presbyterian Church, they were compelled 10 separate 10 av oid constant conflict 
over issues of theology and polity. 

Within a year, however, the leaders of the Springfield Presbytery dissolved the body. 
In "The Last Will and Testament of the Springfield Presbytery'’ < 1804) they wrote. “We 
will that this body die. be dissolved, and sink into union with the body of Christ at large: 
for live re is but one Body, and one Spirit....” In an attempt to avoid distinguishing 
themselves from other followers of Christ, they called themselves simply Christians and 
their churches Christian Churches, taking their cue from live Christian groups led by 
James O'Kelly <I7S7-I826> in North Carolina, and by Elias Smith <1769-18461 and 
Abner Jones 11772-1841) in New England. Stone became the acknowledged leader of the 
movement that by live late 1820 s had over 12.000 members in at least ten states. 


Campbell Movement 


The second pan of the Stoive-Campbell Movement originated in Northern Ireland in the 
ministry of Thomas Campbell (1763-1854). Campbell was pan of the Old Light. Anti- 
Burgher division of the Secession Church, known as the Associate Synod, itself a schism 
from the CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. He spent years trying to heal the divisions in 
IRELAND to no avail. When Campbell became ill under the stress, he was advised to 
remove himself from the situation or face continued deteriorating health, so he 
immigrated to the United States. 

Upon arrival in Philadelphia in 1807. Campbell presented himself to the meeting of 
the Associate Synod—already organized in America—and received a preaching 
appointment in western Pennsylvania between Pittsburgh and Washington. His proclivity 
for unity led him to allow Presbyierians who were not members of his group to 
participate in the communion service. A fellow minister traveling with Campbell reported 
him to live Presbytery of Chartiers on their return to Pittsburgh, beginning a nearly two- 
year procession of accusations and trials that ended in 1809 with Campbell's withdrawal 
from the Associate Synod. 

Friends in western Pennsylvania continued to support Campbell's ministry. They 
formed a society for live promotion of unity and evangelical Christianity named the 
Christian Association, and designated Campbell to write an explanation of its nature and 
aims. In "The Declaration and Address of live Christian Association of Washington. 
Pennsylvania" (1809) he described the mechanism he believed would bring about 
Christian unity. True Christians should abandon allegiance to denominational creeds and 
structures as terms of communion and recognize each other as Christians bared solely on 
adlverencc to the clear teachings of scripture. Sueh Christians should come together in 
every locality to form a church of Christ, in communion with every Oliver such body 
worldwide. 

Thomas Campbell’s son Alexander provided substance to his father's proposals. 
Alexander Campbell (1788-1866) and the rest of Thomas's family arrived in America in 
18<)9 in live midst of Tlvomas's religious changes. The younger Campbell threw himself 
into the reform work his father had begun and within a few years took the lead. In 1811 
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ihe Christian Association organized itself inio the Biush Run Church and ordained 
Alexander lo il>c ininisiiv the follow ing year. 

The issue of BAPTISM became crucial ai lire birih of Alexander Campbell’s first child 
in 1812. Both Campbells knew of the controversies over baptism among Scottish 
independents, especially the division among followers of John Gins that piodueed the 
Scotch Baptists. Alexander studied the matter for some time, concluding that infant 
baptism was not scriptural. This led to his decision to seek immersion at the hands of a 
Baptist minister. Matthias Luce (1764-1831). Sev- eral others in the Brush Run Church, 
including his mother and father, joined Campbell, and soon the congregation was one of 
baptized believers. 

This stance on baptism led many to view the Campbells as BAPTISTS, prompting the 
Redstone Baptist Association to invite their church to join. Although the Campbells made 
it clear they could not accept the Baptists' Philadelphia Confession of Faith, the Brush 
Run Church was admitted into the Redstone Association in 1815. and the Campbells did 
their reform work as Baptists until around 1830. From 1823 to 1830 Alexander Campbell 
published a religious journal named The Christian Baptist. Campbell also gained 
considerable fame through his debates on baptism with Presbvtcrians John Walker 
(1820). William Maccalla 11823). and Nathan Rice (1843). 


Joining Forces 


By the 1820s the Campbell and Stone Mov ements experienced increasing contact. The 
two groups shared anticieed. antisectarian, prounity, and Bibleonly stances, although they 
differed in significant ways. Stone focused on the power of scripture to transform lives, 
whereas Alexander Campbell emphasized the importance of discerning New Testament 
facts concerning belief and practice. In 1825 Campbell began a series of anicles in the 
Christian Bapnit titled "A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things." describing 
beliefs and practices of the early church he believed had been lost or corrupted. These 
included immersion of believers, weekly observance of live Lord's Supper, 
congregational polity with governance by local elders, and simple worship with songs 
reflecting scriptural concepts, all of which became central tenets of live movement. 

Although the Stone churches taught immcision of believers, they often practiced 
open membership." accepting those who had been baptized as infants. The Campbell 
churches generally insisted on immersion as a prerequisite for membership, though not 
denying there were unimmersed Christians. The Stone movement preferred the name 
Christian; Alexander Campbell prefeired disciples, partly to avoid confusion of his 
movement with the Smith-Jones Movement Christians who were Unitarian. Stone held a 
premillenni.il eschatology and a negative view of human nature. Campbell was 
postmillennial and optimistic about the ability of Christians to restore the primitive 
church, bring Christian unity, and the conversion of the world (see MILLENAR1ANS 
AND MILLENN1AL1SM). The two leaders differed as well in their understanding of the 
nature of Christ, the ATONEMENT, and the role of the Holy Spirit in conversion. 
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Despite the differences, beginning in the early 1830s many Stone and Campbell 
congregations in Kentucky and surrounding states united. Individual congregations used 
the names Christian Church. Church of Chr ist, and Disciples of Christ interchangeably. 
By I860 the movement in live United States claimed over 200.000 members in about 
2.000 congregations. Initial evangelistic success was attributed largely to the work of 
Walter Scott, who developed a simple Christocentric method of teaching. Instead of a 
Calvinist appeal to wait for lire Holy Spirit. Scott taught that anyone could hear and 
believe tire gospel, repent of past sins, submit to baptism (immersioni. and receive the 
gift of the Holy Spirit and eternal life (see CALVINISM). This was often referred to as 
the "five finger exercise” because its five points could be taught using the fingers of one 
hand. 

Scotch Baptists who immigrated to eastern Canada in the early 180(>s formed the 
nucleus of the movement in that country. David Oliphant Sr.. James Black (1797-1886). 
and John McKellar were among the earliest leaders. Early contact with both the Stone 
and Campbell Movements in the United States led many of these Baptist congregations to 
affiliate with tire Stone-Campbell Movement in the 1830s and following. These churches 
tended to be narrow and legalistic and did not experience the growth of the movement in 
the United States. By 1867 there were about seventy churches, with an estimated 
membership of 4.000. 

The early movement in Great Britain had similar contours. Independent congregations 
practicing immersion and designated Church of Christ existed in SCOTLAND and 
Ireland in tire late 1700s and early 1800s. Scotch Baptist minister William Jones (1762— 
1846) began in 1835 republishing material from Alexander Campbell's journal the 
Millennial Harbinger (1830-1870). although he later repudiated Campbell’s ideas. James 
Wallis, also a Scotch Baptist, broke with that group in 1836 and began publishing The 
Christian Messenger anil Reformer, which became a major force among Churches of 
Christ in Great Britain. By 1847 these churches numbered eighty, with about 2.300 
members. British members took the movement to New Zealand in 1843. and in 1845 
Thomas Magarey brought it from New Zealand to Australia. 

In October 1849 the first General Convention, lie Id in Cincinnati. Ohio, created the 
American Christian Missionary Society (ACMS). Alexander Campbell was elected 
President (in absentia), a post he held until his death in 1866. Although some opposed the 
society as an unseriptural organization, the issue did not become divisive until the CIVIL 
WAR. Many leaders in both North and South were pacifists (see PACIFISM). When the 
war broke out. however, the Society, now a de facto northern institution, felt pressure to 
make a statement of loyally to the Union. In 1861 and 1863 the ACMS passed resolutions 
supporting the northern cause. Southern leaders like Tolbert Fanning (1810-1874) 
concluded that they could not endorse the society until it repented of this evil. 


Division 


The circumstances of the first division of the movement in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries were not merely sectional. Economic and sociological factors 
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stemming from the war played a pan in the rejection by many southern churches of the 
missionary society and instruments in worship. Yet theological objections had been 
raised early, and many northern churches also rejected the “innovations.” In the U.S. 
religious census of 1906. many of the conservative churches were listed separately as 
Churches of Christ, with the others listed as Disciples of Christ. 

The second division reflected issues of the fundamentalist-modernist controversy, 
including higher criticism of scripture and the controversy over evolution (see 
FUNDAMENTALISM. MODERNITY!. The most divisive early issue, however, was 
that of "open membership" on the mission field. The United Christian Missionary Society 
(UCMSi. foimed in 1920 by a merger of Disciples agencies, investigated the charges and 
cleared the missionaries involved despite evidence it was being practiced. Congregations 
that stopped support of the UCMS and organized independent mission work became 
known as independent Christian Churches. Members of these churches began meeting in 
a North American Christian Convention in 1927. though not at first as a rival to the 
International Convention of Disciples of Christ. From 19.VI to 194S the Commission on 
Restudy of the Disciples of Christ attempted to work through the problems with little 
success. The Panel of Scholars (1957-1963). the Study Committee on Brotherhood 
Restructure (1958-1960). and the Commission cm Restructure < 1962-1966) culminated in 
the adoption of the Provisional Design for Restructure of the Christian Church tDisciples 
of Christ) in 1968. The restructuring led many independent Christian Churches to final 
separation. 

British Churches of Christ underwent similar divisions surrounding issues of 
cooperation and public worship. Many congregations organized themselves for 
cooperative work as early as 1842. hut an “Old Paths" group resisted the organization and 
by 1945 was regarded as a completely separate body. In 1981 many of live churches in the 
"Co-Operation.” liven known as the Association of Churches of Christ, joined the United 
Reformed Church. Those that rejected the union continued as the Fellowship of Churches 
of Christ. Churches in Australia and New Zealand reflected comparable tensions. 


Contemporary Organization 


In the United States, live largest of the three bodies at the beginning of tlve twenty-first 
century was Churches of Christ, with approximately 1.25 million numbers in 13.000 
congregations. Extensive twentieth-century mission work, especially in AFRICA, 
resulted in a nKinhership outside the United States of over one million. This stream of tlve 
Storve-Campbell Movement experienced internal tensions over issues such as worship 
practices and exclusivist attitudes beginning in tlve 1970s. Informal structures such as 
annual lectureships and periodicals that helped provide a coherent identity for Churches 
of Christ in tlve past have come to serve as rallying points for differing positions. A 
number of colleges, universities, and seminaries arc affiliated w ith Churelves of Christ in 
the United Stales, including Peppetdine University (California). Abilene Christian 
University (Texas), and Lipscomb University (Tennessee). 
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The 1968 Restructure of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) focused on three 
manifestations of the church: local, regional, and general. At the General level a new 
office of general minister and president was created, and multifaceted ministries of the 
denomination were coordinated into units. The national offices for the denomination in 
the United States arc in Indianapolis. Indiana. A General Assembly meets in uneven 
years. The Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) suffered membership losses similar to 
those suffered by oilier mainstream Protestant denominations in the late twentieth 
century. A small group of dissident members formed Disciple Renewal in 1985 to protest 
what they saw as a move away by leadership from a historic focus on Christ and biblical 
teaching. Disciples began the new millennium with approximately 800.000 members in 
3.800 congregations in tlw United States and Canada. New church planting and 
theological discernment initiatives signaled efforts both to grow and strengthen the body 
in the twenty-first century. 

Independent Christian Churches numbered over one million in the United States in 
21**). These churches, although experiencing tensions like tl»c other streams, have 
enjoyed significant growth in the early twentyfirst century through church plantings by 
local evangelistic associations and patachurch organizations like the Christian Missionary 
Fellowship. The annual North American Christian Convention, although without any 
delegated authority over the churches, provides a forum for networking, reports from 
ministries, inspiration, and fellowship that provides a sense of identity for many in these 
churches. 

Churches historically related to the Stonc-Campbcll Movement exist in over 160 
countries. The World Convention of Churches of Christ (WCCC). established in 1930 by 
Jesse M.Bader and meeting roughly every four years, serves as a forum to maintain 
contact between all parts of the movement in a context of Bible study and worship. In 
addition, yearly meetings between members of Churches of Christ and independent 
Christian Churches, known as Restoration Forums, were begun in 1984: and a more 
formal Stone-Campbell Dialogue with representatives from the three major streams in the 
United States began in 1999. 
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DISPENSATIONALISM 


Dispensationalism is a tradition within American evangelical ORTHODOXY. Thus, it 
has much in common with other traditions within the extended family of 
EVANGELICALISM, both in thought and practice. Tire movement has consistently 
affirmed the inspiration, inerrancy, and AUTHORITY of Scripture (see BIBLICAL 
INERRANCY i. Dispcnationalists argue that the BIBLE, when interpreted according to a 
historical-grammatical-literary-theological method, results in the conclusion that God’s 
purpose in history is to bring glory to himself. Further. God's work in history is seen to 
occur in clearly distinguishable periods of time, or dispensations. The number of 
dispensations is not as essential to the TRADITION as tire recognition that there arc 
discontinuities in the historical administration of God’s plan. This tradition has a strong 
ecclesiastical emphasis, believing that the CHURCH is the primary means by which God 
carries out God's purposes in this age. Dispensationalists have emphasized birth the 
universal, transdenominational identity of the church and its localized form in gatheied 
communities of faith. Believing that apocalyptic and prophetic Scriptures have relevance 
for the present as well as tire future, dispensationalists have strongly affirmed the 
imminent (at any time) return of Christ and a political future for Israel in God’s plan (sec 
APOCALYPTICISM). Dispensationalism is futurist premillennial in its 
EsCHATOLOGY and most of its proponents have believed in the doctrine of the 
RAPTURE of the church before the bodily return of Christ, although there are adherents 
of berth the mid- and post-tribulation rapture positions in this tradition. 

Dispensationalists generally agree that these distinguishable periods of tin*: include 
different responsibilities for humans as they relate to God. A dispensation ends in the 
failure of humans to fulfill their obligations to God. which brings a resulting judgment cm 
their SIN. A new dispensation, with a different administrative relationship, replaces the 
former one. Some critics of dispensationalism have caricatured tire system as holding the 
unorthodox view that these rules and regulations are differing ways of SALVATION. 
Dispensationalists have always emphatically denied this charge, affiiming with 
evangelical orthodoxy that salvation is always by GRACE through FAITH. In cveiy 
dispensation, salvation is a gracious gift of God. What changes in the administrative 
discontinuity is the content of faith and the responsibilities God places on humanity. In 
response to the charge that dispensationalism is Antinomian tsce ANT1NOMIANISM). 
the tradition has consistently affirn*:d that tlrere is law in every dispensation, although the 
content of that law may be different in each period of time. None of the legal 
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requirements God places on humans was ever intended to produce salvation: rather, they 
vsere the means by which redeemed people maintain fellowship with their God. 


Biblical Defense 


Critics sometimes charge that dispensationalism is an interpretive grid imposed on the 
Scriptures. In response, dispensationalists point to the biblical usage of the Greek 
olkontunla in suppoit of their view of history. In short they claim that dispensationalism 
is taught in Scripture, that tire biblical writers use tire word essentially in the same way 
that dispensationalists do. The basic meaning of oitononua. which in its various forms 
appears about twenty tiiiKS in the Greek New Testament, is "to manage, regulate, 
administer, and plan tire affairs of a household." The word is rendered in various 
translations as "dispensation, economy, stewardship, arrangement, plan, administration." 
The word appears in a non theological sense in the parable of Jesus in Luke 16:1-13. Tire 
household steward is accountable to his master for his handling of the affairs of the 
household. His failure to cany out his responsibilities to the satisfaction of his master 
results in a change of administration. This steward or manager is relieved of his duties 
and. presumably, a new olkommot will be hired. Thus, the dispensation of the former 
steward ends and is replaced by another. Theologically, the Apostle Paul uses oikonomia 
to define the responsibility that God has given to him (Ephesians 3:2-10). This 
dispensation is based on the work of Christ in his DEATH and resurrection (Ephesians 
3:10. cl. Ephesians 2:13-18). This text seems to indicate that a dispensation preceded the 
Christ event, which was then replaced by one based on live woik of the Messiah in his 
first coming. Further. Paul anticipates a future period of time, the "dispensation of the 
fulness of times" (Ephesians 1:10: KJV). when all things in HEAVEN and earth will be 
gathered together in Christ. Although some evangelicals see this as a reference to the 
present age. dispensationalists affirm that it is the eschatological Messianic age that is in 
view. Thus, dispensationalists claim, their reading of redemptive history is consistent 
with that of live Apostle Paul, whose writings provide biblical support for at least three 
dispensations. 


Origins of Dispensationalism 


Dispensationalism originated in the nineteenth centuiy in the teaching of the Anglican 
JOHN NELSON DARBY (1800-IXX2) (see ANGLICANISM). Darby rejected the 
organized church as apostate, leading him to become pan of a separatist group that later 
became known as the PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. Darby adopted a futurist premillennial 
eschatology, rejecting the historicist approach popular among British millcnnialists (sec 
MILLENARIANS AND MILLENMALISMi of his era. Central to Darby's hermeneutics 
was an anthmpological dualism. In his view the tiue church is a heavenly people, an 
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invisible group with heavenly citizenship, promises, and prophecies. Israel, on the other 
hand, is God’s eaithly people. All of the biblical prophecies to Israel will be fulfilled on 
the earth in the millennium and the eternal state. The church inherits spiritual blessings 
and her eternal destiny is in heaven. These two peoples never commingle. A strict 
separation of these two peoples of God must be maintained when interpreting promises 
and prophecies in Scripture. The future eschatological plan of God has both an earthly 
and a heavenly component. 

Daitiy developed two distinctive doctrines related to this heavenly people. He 
proposed that the church age was a parenthesis between the sixty-ninth and seventieth 
weeks of Daniel 9:25-27. This period of time was a mystery, not revealed in Scripture 
before tike coming of the Messiah. The seventieth week of Daniel, the Great Tribulation, 
was prophesied for God's eaithly people (Israeli, and has not yet been fulfilled. Because 
the wrath of God w ill he poured out on the eaith during this time. God’s heavenly people 
will be taken away, or raptured, before this seven-year period. Darby based his doctrine 
of the RAPTURE of the church before this period of tribulation on 1 Thessalonians 4:15- 
18. With the heavenly people removed from the earth. God’s judgment is then unleashed 
on Israel and unbelieving Gentiles (see Revelation 6-19). 

In Darby’s view. God’s promises to his earthly people. Israel, would then be fulfilled 
in a millennial kingdom. Although they had rejected their Messiah in his first coming. 
Israel would turn to him in faith during the Great Tribulation. The Messiah will destroy 
all of his enemies and rule over the world from live Davidic throne in Jerusalem for one 
thousand years (Revelation 20:1-6). After one last rebellion is quashed, a new heaven 
and earth are created, the former the eternal home of live church and the latter the realm of 
Israel. 

Dispensationalism spread to North America through a series of Bible and prophecy 
conferences in lire late nineteenth century. The most prominent of these was the Niagara 
Conference (1883-1897). Darby himself made several trips to America to speak at these 
gatherings. Through the teaching of J.H.Brookes. A.J. Gordon, and C.I.Scofield, this 
teaching took on a distinctive American flair. American dispensationalists generally 
rejected Darby's view of the organized church as apostate and focused on purifying or 
reviving their denominations. 

This period of dispensationalism's history has been designated by historians of the 
tradition as the classic stage. These dispensationalists maintained Darhv’s 
anthropological dualism and his futurist ESCHATOLOGY. The failure of WILLIAM 
MILLER'S date-setting M844) clearly demonstrated to them the danger of historicism. 
Further, dispensationalists claimed that their theology was based on a literal interpretation 
of the Bible. Fundamentalist in their theology, representatives of many denominations 
were found in their ranks, including Presbyterians and Congregationalists (see 
FUNDAMENTALISM: PRESBYTERIANISM. CONGREGATIONALISM). Later. 
BAPTISTS and nondenominational churches were represented as well. 

The major teachings of this classic stage of American dispensationalism were 
systematized in the SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE. C.I.Scofield, a prominent 
spokesman in the tradition, published a King James Version of the Bible (Oxford 
University Press) with copious notes explaining his interpretation of much of the biblical 
text in successive editions in 1909 and 1917 (see BIBLE. KING JAMES VERSION). 
Although not all dispensationalists agreed with every one of his interpretations. 
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Scofield's system became the major articulation of the tradition. The influence of the 
Scofield Reference Bible is so pervasive that in popular understanding. his sevenfold 
scheme of history is often assumed to be the essential statement of dispensationalism. 

Scofield's disciple. L.S.Chafer. founded the Evangelical Theological College in 
Dallas. Texas in 1924. This institution was renamed Dallas Theological Seminary in 1936 
and Chafer served as its president until his death in 1952. Chafer’s eight-volume 
Systematic Theology < 19481 is the most developed articulation of classic 
dispensationalism. 


A Dwiamic Tradition 


The next generation of dispensational scholars continued to develop their own 
undeistanding of Scripture within tire framework of this hemieneutical tradition. 
J.F.Walvoord. J.D.Pcntecost. and C.C.Ryrie. all students of Chafer, each introduced 
modifications to classic dispensationalism. These modifications are perhaps most visible 
in the Ra ised Scofield Reference Bible (1967). in which many notes were changed and 
others added. This peiiod of the tradition’s history is differentiated from the previous one 
with the label "revised." based on the "revision" of the original Scofield Reference Bible. 

In the mid-1960s. Charles Ryrie wrote an apologetic for the movement, which was 
intended to coincide w ith the revision of Scofield's study Bible. Dispensationalism Today 
< 1965) provides one of the clearest articulations of revised dispensationalism and quickly 
achieved textbook status. Ryrie defended and explained the systematization and 
development in the movement. Gone is the strict anthropological dualism of live classic 
stage, although the futurist eschatology and the strong biblical emphasis remain. Ryrie 
defined the essence of dispensationalism in terms of three sine qua non: the consistent use 
of literal heimeneutics. which results in a distinction between Israel and the church, and 
the conviction that God’s purpose in all that he does is to glorify himself. 

During the latter decades of the twentieth century, dispensational scholars proposed 
additional modifications of this tradition. These modifications grew out of a renewed 
interest in studying live history of the tradition and a fresh look at biblical revelation, as 
well as an evaluation of the sina qua non appioa.li to definition. There were proposals for 
each of the three as the essence of dispensationalism. Eventually some of these 
dispcnsationalists concluded that peihaps tl>e attempt to articulate the essence of 
dispensationalism. in contrast to other orthodox traditions, was an inadequate approach to 
the question of definition. Some concluded that a better approach might be to focus on 
the major themes and emphases of the tradition. The tradition has always claimed to he 
committed to the task of biblical hermeneutics, and here is an illustration of how deep 
that commitment was. 

At the heart of these modifications in dispensational thought seems to be an emphasis 
on more continuity or progression in live plan of God. Thus, t lie sc progressive 
dispcnsationalists stress the present inauguration of God’s eschatological blessings, 
which will culminate in their fullness in the eternal state. The distinction between Israel 
and the church remains, although it is defended not on the basis of an anthropological 
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dualism or a modified "two people of God" approach, but rather as part of the historical 
fulfillment of God’s COVENANT progiam. The church, although not revealed explicitly 
in the Old Testament, is an integral pan of God's plan for history, not simply a 
parenthesis within God’s historical scheme. There remains a future for political Israel, not 
simply in tire millennium hut in eternity as well. In the eschatological Messianic 
kingdom, all redeemed humanity will exist eternally on a re-created earth. In its 
progressive fotm. dispensationalism remains futurist premillcnnial in its eschatology, 
usually including a pietribulation rapture of the church, and continues to emphasize tire 
authority of Scripture as support for its view. C.A. Blaising. D.L.Bock. and R.LSauey 
are the most prominent representatives of progressive dispensationalism. 


Impact of Dispensationalism 


Because of the consistent emphasis within this tradition on the authority of Scripture, 
dispensationalism has provided numerous contributions to Protestantism. First, the 
tradition has had a strong MISSIONS emphu sis. which is reflected in the founding of 
faith mission agencies and other paraehurch organizations. C.l. Scofield founded Central 
American Mission (now CAM International). Dispensationalists have been active in 
Africa Inland Mission (now AIM International). Sudan Interior Mission (trow SIM). 
Campus Crusade for Christ. INTERVARSITY CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP, the 
Navigators. YOUTH FOR CHRIST. Young Life, and numerous other nondenominational 
missions agencies. In addition, dispensationalists serve in many capacities in 
denominational missions organizations (see MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS). 
Through this missionary emphasis, the teachings of dispensationalism have spread 
throughout the world, resulting in a global presence of the movement. Second, 
dispensationalists have always been active in social work, including Rescue Missions, 
orphanages, ministry to the poor, and other service agencies. Third, dispensationalists 
have written biblical commentaries, usually with a particular emphasis on lire practical 
implications of the text for life and ministry. Fouith. manv have launched radio and 
television ministries (see TEl.EVANGELISM: PUBLISHING MEDIA). Charles Fuller’s 
"Old Time Gospel Hour.” M.R.DeHaan and Richaid DeHann on "Radio Bible Class.” 
J.Vermin McGee's Through the Bible." JERRY FALWELL'S "Old Time Gospel 
Hour." Theodore Epp and Warren Wiersbe on "Ba-k to the Bible." and Chuck Sw indoll’s 
“Insight for Living" are all examples of the national and world-wide influence of this 
tradition. Fifth, dispensationalists were involved in founding BIBLE COLLEGES and 
SEMINARIES. In addition to Dallas Theological Seminary, several other institutions 
have their roots in dispensationalism. such as MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE. 
Philadelphia College of the Bible. Lancaster Bible College. Grace Theological Seminary. 
Biola University and Talbot Seminary, and Multnomah Bible CollegeVSeminaty. In 
addition, dispensationalists serve on the faculties of many other Protestant educational 
institutions. Sixth, dispensationalists serve the church in pastoral and lay leadership 
capacities in many Pivnestant denominational and independent churches. 
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Dispensationalism is a dynamic tradition, developing as its adherents dialogue with 
other Christians around the biblical text. Although the study of its histoiy demonstrates 
unmistakable paiadigmatic stages in dispensational thought, this does not mean that every 
dispenationalist in each period was in total agreement on the understanding of Scripture. 
Rather, the strength of this tradition is its unity amidst diversity. Further, under the 
umbrella of the label dispensationalism. one today finds representatives of the various 
stages in its historical development. Throughout its history, dispensationalism has 
consistently had a strong ministry focus, serving the church and the world with the gospel 
in word and deed. 
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DISSENT 


The dissenting tradition of ENGLAND and WALES began with the late medieval 
Lollards and then the separatists who left the CHURCH OF ENGLAND under 
ELIZABETH I <1533-1603). The dissenters grew in the mid-seventeenth century but 
were persecuted between 1662 and 1689. Enjoying toleration in the eighteenth century, 
they polarized into rational Dissenters and Evangelicals, whose numbers were hugely 
expanded by the creation of METHODISM. They played a large part in Victorian public 
affairs, but declined in the twentieth century. 


Origins 


The Dissenters, or Nonconformists, were those in England and Wales who worshipped 
outside the established Church of England. Similar groups existed in Ireland, and for a 
while the term "dissent" was used for those Presbyterians who seceded from the 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. Theoretically applicable to Roman Catholics, the 
description was normally confined to Protestants. Dissent goes back to the Lollards of the 
late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries who criticized clerical and papal abuses, appealing 
to the text of the English scriptures translated by their founder. English theologian John 
Wydif (1330-1384). Putting down loots in parts of southeastern England such as 
Buckinghamshire, they persisted into the sixteenth century and probably into the 
seventeenth. Following the settlement of the Church of England under Elizabeth I. some 
of those Puritans who wanted further reformation began to worship separately. The early 
separatist leaders ROBERT BROWNE and Robert Harrison left the country for the 
NETHERLANDS in order to escape persecution, but Henry Barrow and John 
Greenwood, who both wrote in defense of separatism, were hanged in 1593. Fifteen years 
later a group of separatists escaped to the Netherlands under THOMAS ROBINSON, and 
in 1620 some of his followers crossed the Atlantic to settle as the PILGRIM FATHERS. 
Another group, under John Smyth, also lied in 1608 to Amsterdam, where their leader 
baptized himself and so began the Baptist tradition. A small number of churches followed 
Smyth in holding an Arminian theology of general redemption and so were called 
General Baptists. Other Baptists who eiiKiged in the 1630s were known as Particular 
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Baptists because, like the great majority of separatists, they upheld the Calvinist doctrine 
of paitieular redemption. 


Development 


The upheavals of the CIVIL WAR and interregnum in the 1640s and 1650s allowed an 
upsurge of dissent. The separatists who practiced infant baptism, now called the 
Independents, flourished, together with the Baptists. The SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
repudiating Calvinism in favor of guidance by live inner light, was founded by English 
religious leader George Fox (1624-1691) and soon earned the nickname of the Quakers. 
Smaller sects holding radical views—the Runlets. Diggers. Muggletonians. and others— 
briefly came into existence in this disturbed period. The restoration of the monarchy in 
1660 was followed two years later by tire "Great Ejection." the expulsion from their 
parishes on St. Bartholomew's Day of about I IKK) clergy, mostly Presbyterians, who 
would not agree to accept the exclusive use of the prayer book. Dissenters were subject to 
the penalties of the Clarendon Code of legislation that excluded them from public office, 
and after 1664 prohibited more than five people from meeting for non*Anglican worship. 
Despite a shoit respite between 1672 and 1673. the reigns of Charles II < 1630-1685) and 
James II < 1633-17011 were nvaiked by serious persecution, which was terminated only by 
the Glorious Revolution of 1688 and the consequent passing of the Toleration Act of 
1689. Henceforth dissenters were allowed to worship freely so long as their meetings 
were licensed. 

During live eighteenth century, dissent broadened theologically under the influence of 
the intellectual currents of the times. Most Presbyterians and General Baptists gradually 
turned toward Arian beliefs and became know n as rational Dissenters: most Independent' 
and Paitieular Baptists retained their Trinitarian orthodoxy. By the end of the century the 
nominal Presbyterians, often well educated and prosperous, were increasingly Unitarian 
in theology. The century also witnessed, however, the transformation of dissent by the 
Evangelical Revival. JOHN WESLEY < 1703-1791) created METHODISM as vigorous 
societies within the Church of England, but even before his death in 1791 it was tending 
to function as a separate denomination. Its status was always unclear, although 
technically dissenting, it did not identify with the dissenting tradition. A similar fomi of 
evangelical religion gradually transformed the Independents and Baptists into rapidly 
growing bodies, which, like Methodism, appealed to the poor as well as the middle 
classes. By the middle of the nineteenth century almost half live churchgoing population 
was Nonconformist. 

In 1828 the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts meant that Nonconformists were 
no longer treated as second-class citizens. They subsequently organized campaigns 
demanding the removal of the remaining marks of discrimination and pressed 
unsuccessfully for disestablishment. The "Nonconformist conscience" around the end of 
the century called for the enactment of what was considered moral legislation, such as the 
prohibition of alcohol. Growth petered out in the middle years of the century, and from 
the 1880s Nonconformity went into long-term decline. Tlte explanation has been much 
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debuted. hut must include competition from new forms of recreation and a weakening of 
farmer doctrinal convictions in the chapels. Nevertheless fresh denominations were 
created, notably the SALVATION ARMY (1878) and the Pentccostalists (from 1907). In 
the twentieth century. Nonconformists preferred to call ilremselves the FREE 
CHURCHES and increasingly cooperated in ecumenical activities. Although the older 
Free Churehes went into accelerated decline from the 1960s. in the same decade new 
black-led denominations were organized to serve the immigrant community and 
charismatic "house churches.'' subsequently styled the "New Churches." started their 
rapid growth. Hence by the end of the twentieth centuiy the non-Anglican Protestant 
bodies attracted more worshippers than cither the Church of England or the Roman 
Catholic Church. 
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D1STLER, HUGO (1908-1942) 


German composer. Disiter. One of Germany's foremost composers of sacred music in the 
twentieth centuiy. was bom in Nuremberg on June 24. 1908. He was brought up by his 
maternal grandparents, graduated from the famous Melanchlhon Gymnasium in 
Nuremberg, and subsequently studied at the Leipzig conservatory. At the age of twenty- 
two he was appointed organist at the St. Jakobi Church in Lflbeck. In 1937 he joined the 
faculty of the WUrltcmbergische Musikhochschule (Conservatory) in Stuttgart. Three 
years later, in May 1940. he was promoted to professor and in the same year received an 
appointment to the Conservatory of Music in Berlin. Early in 1942 he was also appointed 
conductor of the Berlin Opera and Cathedral choirs. The increasing Allied air raids on 
Berlin had triggered the evacuation of his family to a rural area on the Baltic Sea. Thus, 
alone in Berlin. Drstler committed suicide on November I. 1942. 

Distler’s opus consists of motets, organ preludes, and cantatas; in fact, most of his 
compositions are church music. Because his style combined adherence to classical forms 
of compositions with modern tonality, tire Nazis decried his music as “degenerate.” a fact 
that undoubtedly contributed to his youthful suicide. 
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DIVORCE 


Duiing ihe sixteenth century. a majority of Protestant authors formulated theological 
perspectives on divorce that reacted against the Roman Catholic doctrine of the 
indissolubility of consummated marriages and the accompanying prohibition against 
remarriage by reinterpreting tire biblical testimony and texts from Christian antiquity on 
the subject. Divorce might be possible, but only on "scriptural grounds." Protestant 
writings and ecclesiastical legislation of subsequent generations drew on tire work of the 
reformats, hut also took into account the social and political contexts of their own time, 
thereby gradually moving further away from the Catholic position (see CATHOLICISM. 
PROTESTANT REACTIONS). Because of live increasing secularization of divorce in the 
West from the seventeenth centuiy onward, ecclesiastical opinions on divorce came to 
have less of a direct influence on civil laws and practices than in previous years. By the 
twenty-first century, most Protestant denominations acknowledged divorce to be a 
regrettable social reality as well as a sign of human fallibility, but nevertheless 
encouraged full acceptance of live divorced within the Christian community and permitted 
remarriage w ithin church walls. 


Early Protestant Perspectives 


Because Protestant writers of the sixteenth centuiy affirmed that MARRIAGE was a 
divinely ordained institution (although not a sacrament), many were reluctant to take up 
the topic of divorce and did so only when pressed by pastoral need. Although some 
Protestants Ire Id to tire indissolubility of marriage, tire greater number rcjected the 
Catholic position, later set down at the Council of Trent, that a validly celebrated and 
consummated Christian marriage could be dissolved only by the death of a spouse. 
Among Protestant "dissolubilists" there were two camps: those who interpreted Matthew 
5:32 and 19:9 (the "Matthean exception”) to permit divorce only for adultery, and those 
who allowed for other causes defensible by svtipture. Protestants were also critical of the 
methods that Catholics used for circumventing the indissolubility of marriage by 
allowing for dispensations and annulments granted by ecclesiastical authorities. 
Annulment could be obtained, for example, in cases of marriage with an unbeliever by 
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citing the so-called "Pauline privilege” (privileghan Pauli) of I Corinthians 7:15. and in 
marriages in which diriment (nullifying! impediments could be identified, such as a union 
falling within certain degrees of consanguinity or affinity, marriage by coercion, 
impotence, or a previous marriage or espousal. Protestants to varying degrees 
acknowledged that certain impediments could warrant divorce, but limited them to those 
with "scriptural” precedent. 

The term "divorce” fdivortium) was used in a variety of senses during the sixteenth 
century. It could refer to the legal dissolution of the marriage bond (u vinculo matrimonii) 
that could enable a former spouse or spouses to contract a new—and legally valid— 
marriage. Temporary or permanent restrictions, such as a delay of at least nine months for 
a woman to ensure there was no pregnancy, might be imposed on those wishing to 
remarry. Hie teiro could mean judicial separation literally from "bed and board” (a 
menta cl thorn), by which a couple legally might live apart physically although they were 
still married by law. Numerous Protestant commentators who were persuaded that 
cohabitation was essential to any definition of marriage challenged this practice. 
"Divorce” was applied to annulments, though the granting of an annulment assumed that 
the marriage never existed legally in the first place. For example, the severing of the 
relationship between KING HENRY VIII and Catherine of Aragon was technically an 
annulment because of a preexisting impediment of affinity, though the term "divorce" is 
sometimes used in the historic documents. 

In The Babylonian Captivity of the Church (1520). MARTIN LUTHER directed his 
comments toward divorce a vinculo matrimonii. So concerned was he to uphold the 
scriptural mandate that what God had joined was not to be broken apait (Matthew 19:6) 
that he stated he prcfcrrcd bigamy to divorce, and indeed he counseled such for Hemy 
VIII and PHILIP OF HESSE. Unscriptural impediments were no justification for 
annulling marriages, and those who allowed them were guilty of treason against God. Yet 
Luther conceded that annulments might be possible in cases of impotence, a previously 
contracted marriage, and a vow of CELIBACY. Despite his belief that couples ought to 
make every effort to be reconciled and remain together. Luther recognized that Christ 
himself bad permitted divorce in cases of adultery (Matthew 5:32. I9.9i and that St. Paul 
had compelled no one. particularly the innocent person in a divorce, to remain unmarried 
lest that one burn |cf. I Corinthians 7:9). He also claimed, hesitatingly, and in reference 
to the Pauline privilege, that the spouse abandoned by a believer ought to be able to 
remarry, because the desencr was little more than an unbeliever. Two years later, in his 
sermon on the 'Estate of Marriage," Luther argued from the basis of Deuteronomy 
22:22-24 that the innocent patty of a scriptural divorce could remarry because it was as if 
the adulterer had died tcf. Romans 7:2-3). He also added two more grounds for divorce 
and remarriage: bodily or natural deficiencies, and refusal to fulfill conjugal duties (cf. I 
Corinthians 7:5). However, when tl»e issue was unreeoneilable incompatibility. Luther 
would allow for divorce but not remarriage. 

PHILIPP MELANCHTHON followed his teacher Luther in upholding the sanctity of 
marriage ("an eternal, inseparable fellowship of one husband and one wife": Loci 
Conwuoici. 1555). and in permitting divorce lot adultery and for desertion. He relied on 
Genesis 2:24 (cf. 1 Corinthians 6:16) and an interpretation of sexual chastity to bolster 
his argument for divorce as a consequence of adultery, and argued that live innocent party 
should be permitted to remarry. Following the "evidence” of Leviticus 18:29 and I 
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Corinthians 6:9- 10. the guilty ought to be condemned to death or banished. Justified by 
the Pauline privilege, he linked desertion with adultery, because those who strayed from 
home were usually perceived as adulterers. Disease (e.g.. leprosy), however, was not a 
ground for divorce, but rather was to be dealt with by compassion and faithfulness. 

HL'LDRYCH ZWINGLI. on tire other hand, did consider contagious diseases to Ire 
grounds for the dissolution of the marriage bond. He viewed adultery, following Christ’s 
words in Matthew's Gtxspel. as the benchmark for permitting divorce, and identified what 
he perceived as equally or more serious conditions, including disease, impotence, 
desertion, marriage with an unbeliever, and serious crime, to he sufficient causes as well. 
Zwingli's views were codified in a 1525 marriage law for Zurich that imposed penalties 
on those proven of adultery: physical punishment, excommunication, confiscation of 
property, and. in serious or repeat cases, even death. The marriage tribunal f Ehegerichi/ 
of Zurich investigated and consideied cases individually, and if attempts at reconciliation 
failed, reluctantly granted the divorce and allowed the possibility of remarriage. Both the 
innocent and guilty (but refoimed in behavior, as judged by live tribunal) panics were 
allowed to remarry within certain restrictions. The policy established in Zurich influenced 
other city-state policies in SWITZERLAND, including Basel's Ehegerichiiordnung of 
1533. 

Sixteenth-century civil divorce laws in Protestant GERMANY and in Nordic countries 
were formulated on the basis of Luther’s views, although in practice they tended to be 
more conservative. Even if divorce and remarriage were approved on scriptural grounds, 
church leaders typically denied a public celebration of a new union in the church 
building. Adultery and abandonment were justifiable causes for divorce in WUtttemberg. 
Nuremberg, and in the Swedish church's 1572 Church Ordinance, which drew on the 
ordinances of Wuntemberg as mediated by the laws of Pfalz-Neuberg. The 1572 
ordinances, which remained in effect until 1686. permitted divorce only after all avenues 
for reconciliation had been exhausted, and then granted that both parties could remarry: 
after 1686, other circumstances, including marital incompatibility, might lead to divorce. 
In the Kingdom of DENMARK (which in the sixteenth century included NORWAY and 
Iceland), the 1582 Articles of Marriage recognized under certain conditions adultery and 
desertion as legitimate grounds, but allowed only the innocent patty of adultery to 
remarry, and then w ith restrictions. Impotence and disease, if proven to have existed and 
to have been concealed at the time of the wedding, might effectively nullify live marriage 
union. 

The views on divorce proffered by JOHN CALVIN in his scripture commentaries 
influenced legislation in Geneva. SCOTLAND, and other Calvinist centers in Europe. In 
principle. Calvin held to the indissolubility of marr iage because of his belief that God ties 
couples in an unbreakable bond. Yet. drawing on Old and New Testament texts, lie made 
a singular exception when either party violated the union by adultery, and permitted 
divorce as a substitute for the old COVENANT S penalty of death. According to Calvin's 
exegesis of I Corinthians 7. divorce might also be possible in situatitms where an 
unbelieving spouse deserted the believer by presuming that the deserter was engaged in 
an adulterous relationship. Other so-called ' causes." such as disease or impotence. Calvin 
found indefensible. Calvin's successor in Geneva. THEODORE BF.ZA. built on Calvin's 
position in his Truciallo dr repudlls rl divoniii (1569). Be/a upheld the two scripturally 
sanctioned grounds for divorce and no other: adultery (where lie allowed both the guilty 
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ami innocent patties to remarry after meeting certain conditions, with the former 
receiving some type of punishment): and desertion (which he expanded to include 
situations where both parties are believers and other than religious reasons). Tire Genevan 
Ordonnanees eceUsias-liquet (1561) anticipated Be/a's broader understanding of 
desertion, but made a distinction between willful and unintentional abandonment: 
different processes were advised depending on tire GENDER of the deserting spouse. 
Adultery’ could dissolve the marriage (but only when one party was truly innocent I. but in 
practice, punishment was meted out more often than divorce. In Scotland, where JOHN 
KNOX built on Calvin's teachings, adultery was the sole ground for divorce during the 
1560s. but by 1573 willful desertion of four or more years was added as a cause: with 
both conditions, divorce was granted only after lengthy procedures and with reluctance. 
Until the 1930s. adultery and desertion remained the only legal grounds for divorce in 
Scotland. 

The radical reformers in general allowed only adultery and a strict reading of the 
Pauline privilege as causes for divorce. Son*- Anabaptists (inspired by Ezra 10:1 Iff I 
stressed the supremacy of the Christian's union with Christ over any human covenant to 
the extent that believers were expected to break marriages with non-Anabaptist spouses 
who hindered religious practices (see ANABAPTISM). Regarding such mixed marriages, 
the fifth article of the Wismar resolutions 11554» advised that the nonbeliever should 
initiate any divorce for reasons of faith. The believer could not contract a second 
marriage until such a time as the former spouse remarried or committed adultery, and 
only then after consultation with the elders of the congregation. A much more liberal 
view was taken up by Strassburg Reformer MARTIN BUCER. who added to these two 
grounds other causes as a consequence of his view that mutual benevolence and 
companionship were primary in marriage. If these characteristics were absent, then 
claimed Bucer. there was no marriage—even before the formality of divorce. Continual 
cohabitation was therefore essential to marriage, unless a calling of God could be 
discerned. In the section on divorce in De Regno Chihli (translated in 1644 by JOHN 
MILTON as Vie Judgement of Martin Bucer. Concerning Divorce I. Bucer contended 
that a marriage in which tire two were no longer one flesh on account of crime, 
impotence, mental or physical illness, and emotional or physical abandonment could be 
severed by mutual consent or by repudiation. Divorce was deemed a remedy instituted by 
God. and as such, equal opportunity for divorce was to be given to wives and husbands. 
Nevertheless, the breakdown of a marriage was a serious matter; punishments of vary ing 
degrees were given to violators, although remarriage could occur later. Bucer advised 
church leaders to admonish all parishioners to cultivate their marriages according to 
godly precepts to stave off discord. 

Although Bucer influenced the REFORMATION in ENGLAND, his permissive 
policy on divorce was not formally taken up there. Indeed, the CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
officially adhered to the indissolubility of marriage and would not recognize divorce (n 
vinculo) legislation until tire mid-nineteenth century, although from the 1670s a private 
Act of Parliament could be granted in individual cases that dissolved the marriage bond 
and allowed remarriage. Despite tire church's legal stance, certain English theologians, 
among them WILLIAM TYNDALE. Thomas Becon. and John Hooper, argued from the 
Matthean exception that adultery could justify dissolution of the marriage, though each 
interpreted the conditions and consequences required differently: Tyrrdale also cited the 
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Pauline privilege (coupled with I Timothy 5:8 1 for desertion. The Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticanun. drafted by commission in 1552 with the first printed edition in 1571. 
prov ided for divorce a vimulo in eases of adultery, desertion, hostility, and ill-treatment, 
and condemned as unscriptural and confusing the practice of separation a menu et thorn. 
Never ratified, the Reformatio Legum nonetheless articulated tl»e opinions of nunwrous 
bishops and divines during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Even so. the approved 
Canons of 1604 concerning divorce did not permit divorce a vinculo or remarriage, but 
did recognize judicial separation. By the end of the seventeenth century, separation a 
menia el thorn granted by the ecclesiastical court was usually expected before further 
proceedings that could lead to dissolution by Parliamentary action. 

By the end of the sixteenth century, most Protestant countries had legalized divorce 
for specified conditions, with adultery and abandonment most often the grounds 
identified. Fornication and desertion remained tire only causes for divorce a vinculo until 
well into the eighteenth century in some locations, whereas in others civil legislation 
expanded the list of causes. Such was not tire case in England, where the Church of 
England maintained its stance on the indissolubility of marriage. Lively debates 
continued at length throughout the seventeenth century as some theologians by tract and 
treatise reinforced the indissolubilist position, whereas others took the Continental 
dissolubilist approach that adultery alone or with desertion stood as legitimate scriptural 
grounds. Within tire Puritan wing of ANGLICANISM, this range of opinions was 
evident. Robert Cleaver claimed that besides death, only adultery could sever the 
marriage bond, because it broke tire covenant that God had witnessed. WILLIAM 
PERKINS added desertion, because a spouse who abandoned another was to his mind no 
Christian. William Whately. who in a 1617 sermon admitted the possibility for divorce 
on account of adultery, unchastity, and the unwillingness to perform certain marital 
duties, seven years later reversed his opinion and denied any grounds for divorce. John 
Milton published three treatises on divorce between 1643 and 1645 in addition to Bueer's 
text. Not surprisingly. Milton expressed views similar to Bucer. although he was not as 
egalitarian along the lines of gender as was live older theologian. Milton's liberal position 
never found legal expression in his own day. In fact, during the periods of the English 
CIVIL WAR and the interregnum, no legislation regarding divorce was enacted by 
Cromwell’s government save for the 1650 Adultery Act. which made fornication a 
capital offense. Across the Atlantic, however. Puritans in New England legalized divorce 
through civil courts from the 1620s isce PURITANISM). 


The Secularization of Divorce 


Starting in the seventeenth century, church courts, many of which had been established 
during the Reformation to deal with matrimonial matters in Protestant countries and 
states, began to become more limited in their dealings or to be eliminated entirely. 
Secular civil governments and their courts increasingly determined the principles that 
would procure divorces for live population. In some contexts, churches and 
denominations were able to continue to exert an influence on legislation and policy. 
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particularly when CLERGY were members of ihe legislative bodies, lay legislators 
brought their church's teachings to bear in civic matters, or civil governments found it 
politic to be attentive to churchly opinion. In other situations, no such partnership or 
toleration existed, or it persisted for only a short duration. Many German states in the 
1870s. for example, followed the Prussian divorce code that went well beyond Luther’s 
conditions for divorce and included such causes as incurable madness, defamation of the 
spouse’s character, conviction for a felony, drunkenness, and extravagance. 

In tandem with this shift away from ecclesiastical pressure on civil law. or perhaps as 
a result of it. writings on divorce relied less on like teachings of scripture and the 
arguments of past generations of Protestant theologians and more on interpretations of 
contract theory and natural law as well as on social expediency. Discourse and debate on 
divorce was taken up predominantly outside of the church by writers who might give a 
cursory nod to the biblical witness or to the prevailing theological stance of the region. 
Notable and influential secular authors on divorce included SAMUEL PUFENDORF and 
CHRISTIAN THOMAS1US in Germany and JOHN LOCKE. DAVID HUME. Daniel 
Defoe, and Caleb Renting in England. Protestant theological writings on marriage and 
divorce continued to be produced, though in much lesser quantity than in the sixteenth 
century. The exception was in England, where throughout the seventeenth century writers 
persisted in debates. Tltereafter the number of theological treatises published declined 
significantly, and sometimes they were included within wider discussions on canon law 
and on tike THEOLOGY and practices of tike ancient church. 

Discussions regarding divorce continued in England during tike late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries as tike Church of England dealt w ith tine rcality that Parliament 
was granting divorces a vinculo —especially for the wealthy—in ever-increasing 
numbers. With successful petitions for divorce came a sense of threat to tike sanctity of 
marriage as well as the prospect of requests for remarriages solemnized by church 
officiants. Dissoluhilist and indissolubilist opinions by Anglicans and Dissenters land by 
Catholics) circulated in essays and printed sermons as a succession of divorce-related 
bills were introduced to the House of Lords and House of Commons. In 1857. Parliament 
decreed that divorce could be obtained through a secular court of divorce for reason of 
adultery in the case of a wife and for adultery with aggravating circumstances (c.g.. 
incest, bigamy, ciuelty. or desertion) by the husband: no involvement in an ecclesiastical 
court was expected in the process. It was also determined that although an incumbent 
could object to solemnizing the remarriage of the guilty party of a divorce land in such a 
case he should allow a willing clergyman to officiate in his stead), he could not oppose 
the remarriage of the innocent spouse. Not surprisingly, this decree drew mixed reactions. 
Numerous theologians, bishops, and clergy welcomed the Matrimonial Causes Act. 
among them FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. Christopher Wordsworth, and 
William Bright. Olliers raised objections to the new civil policy, including Tractarian 
JOHN KEBLE. who posited that distinctions existed between churchly and secular 
marriages (the Firmer, as "blessed in heaven." was indissoluble). Although most English 
Protestant w riters approved of divorce within the bounds of the Matthean exception, the 
indissolubilist position was still championed, especially by Anglo-Catholies (see 
ANGLO-CATHOLICISM). 

At tike end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
indissolubilist inteipretation was strengthened by developments in biblical criticism that 
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gave historical and literary precedence to the Gospel of Mark. Neither Mark (10:11-12) 
nor Luke (16:1SI identifies adultery as a cause for divorce; this cause is found only in the 
Matthean exception, which some scholars came to consider a secondary gloss on the 
original text and hence a corruption of what was said by the Lord himself. Questions 
about biblical inteipretation generated the publication of books and aiticles on the subject 
of divorce (and marriage) at a time that w as also marked by an accelerating divorce rate 
that became of great concern in both ecclesiastical and civil ranks. Even into the twenty- 
first century, theologians and church leaders within the Church of England have 
continued live debate on what were (if any) legitimate grounds for divorce, and what the 
church's ministiy should be to the divoiecd and to those wl>o seek the church’s blessing 
on a second marriage. 


Ecclesiastical Perspectives and Practices 


No Protestant DENOMINATION takes delight at the dissolution of a mairiage. However, 
different responses to marital breakdown are registered among the denominations, and 
even within a single ecclesiastical communion. Historical and current theological 
reflection affect a denomination's understanding of divorce, as do contemporary 
approaches to biblical exegesis and interpretation. Social contexts and pressures, civil 
laws, and customs also have an influence, whether tire denomination chooses to 
accommodate to them or to be countercultural. 

The ASSEMBLIES OF GOD ("Divorce and Remarriage." 1973) discourages divorce 
because of their belief that God hates divorce <cf. Malachi 2:16) and that nothing should 
separate those joined in matrimony (Matthew 19:6). When both spouses are professing 
Christians, divorce is not an option (1 Corinthians 7:10-11). However, when one spouse 
is an unbeliever, divorce is possible in situations in which live unbeliever is guilty of 
adulteiy or abandonment, although reconciliation is considered the better course. Under 
these circumstances, the divorced believer may remarry, but only with a Christian. 

Because God instituted marriage and abhors divorce, the Lutheran Church of Australia 
("Marriage. Divorce, and Re-Marriage." 2001) recognizes that divorce may be possible, 
but only in cases of unchastity and willful separation. If a divorced person made an 
attempt toward reconciliation in the previous mairiage. repented of his or her part in its 
failure, and now expresses the desire to begin a new marriage on a Christian foundation, 
then a pastor may officiate at the second wedding. The EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN AMERICA CA Message on Sexuality.” 1996) holds to the permanence of 
marriage and acknowledges divorce to be live result of human sinfulness, tlrough without 
specifying particular giounds. The divorced are to be cared for compassionately and 
given the opportunity for a new relationship by remarriage after counsel by the pastor or 
other professionals. 

Although permanency in marriage is demanded of Christ's disciples, tire CHRISTIAN 
REFORMED CHURCH IN NORTH AMERICA ("Divorce" 20021 recognizes that 
peisistent SIN may rend the union asunder. Because marital breakdown is the result of 
sin. the church’s ministiy must be one of reconciliation and. when necessary, of 
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discipline (sec CHURCH DISCIPLINE). In addition, the church is called on lo care for 
ihe divorced and iheir children. The church's stance on remarriage is situational: The 
church should neither issue a clear prohibition against remarriage nor attempt to list with 
legal precision tire circumstances under which remarriage does not conflict w ith biblical 
teaching. The church must apply biblical principles to concrete situations in tire light of 
its best understanding of what happened in a particular divorce and what is being planned 
for a particular remarriage." A minister of the CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, at his or her 
discretion, may conduct the marriage of a divorced person whose former spouse still 
lives. 

Within the Anglican community, the Church of the Province of New Zealand in 1970 
permitted the remarriage of a divorced person in the church whose former spouse was 
still living. The General Synod of the Church of England in 2002 allowed the same but 
only in “exceptional circumstances." and left the decision whether or not to solemnize live 
new union to the individual ministers. Despite this option, marriage was still affirmed as 
a “solemn, public and lifelong covenant"—indissoluble, in the sense that unconditional 
promises are made for life. 

In recognition of the need for pastoral care at the time of divorce, some denominations 
have proposed rituals that include one or both spouses. The UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH published an experimental “Rituals with the Divorced" in 1976 that drew a 
largely negative response front members and nonmembers alike. However, convinced 
that some resource was needed, the denomination included in its 1992 Book of Worship a 
prayer ("...grant forgiveness for what is past and growth in all that makes for new life") 
and selected scripture lessons in a section on healing services. Other Protestant 
denominations have similarly included prayers or blessings for those with marital 
diffrculties or for the divorced in service books published since the 1990s. 
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DOCTRINE 


Doctrine, mooning teaching, is an elastic term: its tango of use extends from the most 
solemn determination of ecumenical councils concerning indispensable dogma ("the 
doctrine of the Trinity") through a body of tenets and beliefs characteristic of one 
ecclesiastical community ("reformed doctrine") to tl>e views of a single theologian on a 
paiticulai topic I "Pannenberg's doctrine of the last things"). 

The sixteenth-century reformers sought to purify the Western Church from inherited 
accretions and distortions, and to concentrate, correctively and positively, on the 
essentials of the Gospel. In the face of tradition their formal principle of doctrine was 
Scripture, even though "tula Sirlpturu" as a formula may belong to later generations of 
Protestant ORTHODOXY. In the face of SALVATION as human achievement, the 
Reformers’ material principle of doctrine was salvation as divine gift, solely on the merits 
of Christ (propier Christum solan). sheerly by GRACE (sola gratia), received through 
FAITH alone ( sola fide): these are the "exclusive particles" of which live Lutheran 
Formula of Concord (1580) speaks in connection with "the righteousness of faith before 
God" (Epitome. 111.7: Solid Declaration. III). 


Scripture as Formal Principle of Doctrine- 


In the Formula of Concord. Holy Scripture is affirmed as the role judge ( ludex. Richter). 
rule (regula. Regel), plumb-line (Richlschitur) and touchstone (Prohlenteiri) by which 
"all doctrines should and must be known and judged as good or evil, right or wrong" 
(Epitome. 3): "We believe, teach, and confess that the prophetic and apostolic writings of 
the Old and New Testaments are the only norm according to which all doctrines and 
teachers alike must be measured and judged, as it is written. ‘Thy word is a lamp to my 
feet and a light to my path’ (Psalm 119:10S>: and St. Paul says. ’Even if an angel from 
heaven came and preached any other gospel, let him be accursed’ (Galatians 1:8)" 
(Epitome. I). Confessions in the Reformed ("Calvinist") line typically insist on the divine 
inspiration of Scripture: “We believe and confess like canonical Scriptures of the holy 
prophets and apostles of both Testaments to be the true Word of God. and to have 
suffreient authority of themselves, not of men. For God himself spoke to like fathers. 
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prophets, and apostles, and still speaks to us through the Holy Scriptures" (Second 
HELVETIC CONFESSION. 1566. eh. I). 

The degree to which beliefs and practices mast be explicitly revealed and authorized 
in Scripture has sometimes been controversial. Regarding the law of WORSHIP, whereas 
MARTIN LUTHER allowed hymns “of human composition." Calvinists for long sang 
only biblical psalms and canticles, and the English Puritans in their "Admonition to the 
Parliament" of 1572 even objected to antiphonal recitation as "tossing the psalms like 
tennis balls." Regarding the law of belief: JOHN CALVIN could wish that tire terms 
‘Trinity" and "person" were buried, provided that those who objected to them—as absent 
from Scripture and "fashioned by live human mind"—agreed on "the faith that Father. 
Son. and Spirit are one God. yet the Son is not the Father, nor tire Spirit tl>e Son. but that 
they are differentiated by their particular characteristics": but in fact, in the face of 
HERESY, these terms could and should be used as "explaining nothing else than what is 
attested and sealed by Scripture" (liuiiiuies 1.13.3-51. JOHN WESLEY, in his sermon 
"On the Trinity." declared that he "dare not insist" on others' using those terms, although 
he used them himself "without scruple" and looked in substance for a fully trinitarian 
faith. On the whole, classical Protestantism has been content with tire primacy or 
supremacy of Scripture, allowing for variety in "indifferent" matters (ADIA-PHORAi 
and for tire reflective deduction of doctrines from a scriptural basis, especially where 
these encapsulate in summary form the complex biblical witness or ate necessary to avert 
its misapprehension. 

All Protestants assert the "sufficiency" of Scripture, in the sense that it “contained! all 
things necessary to salvation, so that whatsoever is not read therein, not may he proved 
thereby, is not to be requited of any man. that is should Ire believed as an article of the 
Faith, or be drought requisite or necessary to salvation" (Church of England. Article VI |. 

When read in tire same Spirit as they were written, the Scriptures are considered to be 
in principle "perspicuous." Nevertheless. MATTHIAS FLACIUS (lllyricus). in his Clark 
Suime Sinpiurae (1567). acknowledges tire difficulties that sometimes occur in the 
understanding of Scripture, the presence of foreign idioms and literary conventions: the 
occasional character of the writings, some seeming contradictions in them: the fact that in 
this life we see God and his mysteries only "in aenignuiie" The central clue to 
understanding Scripture resides in knowing "our sickness and Christ as our physician." 
Crucial is the relation and distinction that Scripture itself establishes between law and 
gospel: the law drives us to Christ as the way to the eternal life that the law could only 
promise but never, because of our SIN. deliver. Flaeius points to the many pieces of 
procedural advice that the Scriptures themselves offer for their own understanding. Nor 
does the Holy Spirit disdain the use of exegetical rules for the sake of clarity: and. 
following a notion and practice that goes hack at least to St. Augustine. Johann Gerhard 
of Jena (15X2-1657). in the first volume of his Loci TheiAogtcl (1610). sets out in 
technical form quite a list of them in the course of 229 paragraphs "on the interpretation 
of Scripture." The main points are: Scripture should be understood from within itself: all 
interpretation should be governed by "the rule of faith." which consists in the Apostles' 
Creed, as itself an excellent summary of sacred doctrine drawn from Scripture, and in the 
Decalogue, which togetlwr compose 'the form of sound words in the faith and love of 
Christ" (cf. II Timothy 1:13): the less clear texts arc to be illuminated on the basis of the 
clearer, on the assumption that there will be no contradiction between them: a knowledge 
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of grammar, rhetoric, argument, and the original language* is called for. attention must he 
paid to tl>e larger context and the particular circumstances of a passage as well as its aim: 
dogmas and requisites for salvation can he established only from the clearer passages and 
their proper and primary sense. Both Flacius and Gerhard insist that a fruitful reading of 
the Scriptures requires PRAYER, assiduous study, and spiritual discipline. Scholars have 
the responsibility of providing good translations and faithful interpretations for the 
benefit of those who lack learning (see BIBLE TRANSLATION). 

So vital is the Scripture principle for self-conscious Reformation Protestants that 
Gerhard Ebeling. for example, could define "church history as lire history of the exegesis 
of Holy Scripture” (1946: in idem. Wort Golles iuuI Tradition . Studien ;u enter 
Hermenenlik der Konfessionen. Gottingen: Vandenhocck & Ruprecht 1964:9-27). 
Doctrinal history is a story neither of continuous decline nor of continuous development 
but rather of the decisions of the church in ever renewed attempts to understand and 
expound Holy Scripture (W.Schneemelchcr). Dogma, according to KARL BARTH, is 
properly "the agreement of lire Church's proclamation with the revelation to which Holy 
Scripture testifies” ( Klrchliche Dogmuiti. 1/1:2X11. Church Dogmatics 1/1:304). 


Subsidiary Standards 


The Protestant Reformers acknow ledged the utility of subsidiary standards of doctrine— 
"notmae normatae.” themselves governed by Scripture—to safeguard the scriptural 
message and faith, especially on controversial points. 

Thus the Formula of Concord: "Immediately after the time of the apostles, 
indeed already during their lifetime, false teachers and heretics arose. 
Against these the primitive Church composed symbols, i.c. brief and 
explicit confessions, which were accepted as the unanimous, catholic. 
Christian faith and the confession of the orthodox and true Church, 
namely, the Apostles' Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the Athanasian Cteed. 

We publicly pledge ourselves to these, and we hereby reject all heresies 
and all teachings that have ever been introduced into the Church contrary 
to them” (Epitome. 2). 

Similarly, in regard to contemporary controversies, the AUGSBURG CONFESSION of 
1530 and tire SMALKALD ARTICLES of 1537 are affirmed as "the unanimous 
consensus and exposition of our Christian faith” (ibid.. 3). Because these matters affected 
"the laity and the salvation of their souls." tire signatories of tire BOOK OF CONCORD 
also endorsed Luther's Small and Large Catechisms, interestingly characterized as "the 
Laypeople's Bible.” in which "is briefly comprehended everything that is treated at 
greater length in Holy Scripture and which a Christian must know for his eternal 
salvation” (ibid.). Among Lutheran churches tire Augsburg Confession has enjoyed a 
more wide-spread recognition that any other of the sixteenth-century documents, equaled 
peihaps only by the Small Catechism. 
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On the Reformed Mile also, subsidiary standards took shape as CONFESSIONS and 
CATECHISMS, each beating strong family resemblances, even though locally 
foimulated. Tire Second Helvetic Confession of 1566 may be taken as representative also 
of others that included the First Helvetic <1536). the GALL1CAN (1559). the BELGIC 
<1561). the Scots (1560). and the WESTMINSTER CONFESSION < I647t. Whereas tire 
confessions used technical language, lire catechisms were more pastorally oriented. Thus 
the first two items in the HEIDELBERG CATECHISM of 1563: 

Q. What is thy only comfort in life and in death? 

A. That I. with body and soul, both in life and in death, am not my own. hut belong to 
my faithful Savior Jesus Chiist. who with his precious blood has fully satisfied for 
all my sins, and redeemed me from all the power of the devil: and so preserves me 
that without the will of my Father in heaven not a hair can fall from my head. yea. 
that all things must work together for my salvation. Wherefore, by his Holy Spirit, 
he also assures me of eternal life, and makes me heaitily willing and ready 
henceforth to live unto him. 

Q. How many things are necessary for thee to know, that thou in this comfort mayest 
live and die happily? 

A. Three things: First, the greatness of my sin and misery; second, how I ant redeemed 
from all my sins and rniseiy; third, how I am to he thankful to God for such 
redemption. 

The CHURCH OF ENGLAND included catechisms in the successive versions of its 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER (1549. 1552. 1559. 1604. 1662). and considerable 
doctiinal AUTHORITY was vested in the Player Book itself as providing 'an Order for 
Prayer, and for the reading of the holy Scripture, much agreeable to live mind and purpose 
of like old Fathers." such that "nothing is ordained to be read but the very pure Word of 
God. live holy Seiiptures. or that which is agreeable to the same" ("Concerning the 
Service of the Church"). The English Articles of Religion (1571) mention the tw o Books 
of Homilies of 1547 and 1571 as containing "a godly and wholesome Doctrine, and 
necessaiy for these times" (Aiticle 35); and Aiticle II declares "justification by faith 
alone” to be "a most wholesome Doctrine, and very full of comfort, as is more largely 
expressed in the Homily of Justification (no. 3 in the First Book).” 

John Wesley abiidged the Anglican Aiticles of Religion for the Methodists in North 
America, and his version retains its constitutional authority in the UNITED 
METHODIST CHURCH. The most widespread subsidiaiy standards in worldwide 
METHODISM, however, are Wesley’s Explanatory Notes upon the Nor Testament 
<1755) and tire first four volumes of his Sermons (1746-1770). which tire 1932 
constitution of the Methodist Church of Great Butain states "are not intended to impose a 
system of formal or speculative theology on Metltodist Preachers, but to set up standards 
of preaching and belief which should secure loyally to the fundamental truths of the 
Gospel of Redemption and ensure the continued witness of the Church to the realities of 
the Christian experience of salvation” (Deed of Union, clause 30). In practice 
Methodism, pcihaps more than any other church, has treated hymnody as an informal 
instalment of doctrine. In his preface to A Collation of Hymns for the Use of the People 
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Culled Methodists (1780). Wesley claimed lhai the hymnal contained "all the most 
important truths of our most holy religion, whether speculative or practical." “a distinct 
and full account of scriptural Christianity (see HYMNS AND HYMNALS)." 


Justification as Material Principle of Doctrine 


The classical reformers all took for granted—as undisputed with Rome and as evidence 
of their own apostolieity and catholicity—the trinitarian and christological determinations 
of the ecumenical councils of Nicea. Constantinople. Ephesus, and Chalcedon. as 
enshrined in the early creeds and definitions (thus tire Augsburg Confession. 1 and 3: 
Second Helvetic Confession. 3 and 11: Anglican Articles 1-2. 5. and 8). It was over the 
understanding of salvation—its nature, its mediation, and its locution—that the crunch 
came with the papal church. 

The Augsburg Confession, in its article 4 on justification, declares that "we cannot 
obtain forgiveness of sin and righteousness before God by our own merits, works or 
satisfactions, hut we receive forgiveness of sin and become righteous before God by 
grace, for Christ's sake, through faith, when we believe that Christ suffered for us and 
that for his sake our sin is forgiven and righteousness and eternal life are given to us. for 
God will regard and reckon this faith as righteousness, as St. Paul says in Romans 3 and 
4." In the Anglicanic Articles concerning "the office and work of Christ, or our 
redemption." similar teaching on JUSTIFICATION is called "the first and chief article." 
in which "nothing can be given up or compromised, even if heaven and earth and things 
temporal should be destroyed." for "on this article rests all that we teach and practice 
against the pope, the devil, and the world." Luther himself called justification "the lord, 
ruler, and judge of every kind of doctrine, which preserves and governs all Christian 
teaching" iWA 39/1:205). and "when this article stands, the Church stands: when it falls, 
the Church falls" <WA 4(VI 11:352). Calvin considered a proper doctrine of justification 
"the principal article of the Christian religion." and he stated its importance existentially: 
"Unless you first of all grasp what your relationship to God is. and the nature of his 
judgment concerning you. you have neither a foundation on which to establish your 
salvation nor one on which to build piety toward God” <Institutes III. 11.1). 

Although none perhaps has insisted on it with such single-mindedness 3S the 
Lutherans, other Protestant churches also teach justification by grace alone through faith 
alone, as in chapter 15 of the Second Helvetic Confession and artic le 11 of the English 
Articles of Religion. For Lutherans. Reformed, and Anglicans alike, these articles are 
accompanied by teaching on original and actual sin (which call for a redemption that 
human beings can in no way achieve for themselves) and on the good works that are the 
proper fruit of justification, but never its meritorious cause I Augsburg Confession. 2 and 
6. then 18-19 and 20: Second Helvetic Confession. 8-9 and 16: Anglican Articles. 9-10 
and 12-14). The Second Helvetic Confession (10) and the Anglican Articles (17) also 
teach in this connection "predestination to life" and "election of live saints." 

Soteriology is intrinsically connected with ecclesiology. The Augsburg Confession 
speaks first of the ministerial function of the church: 'To bring about such faith (as to 
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receive justification). God has instituted the office of preaching (Predigtamt: ministeruim 
eceletlasncuinf. 10 teach the Gospel and to provide the Sacraments. For through the 
Word and tl»e Sacraments, as by instruments. God gives tlse Holy Spirit, who works faith, 
where and when he pleases, in those who hear the Gospel" (ankle 5). Only then is "the 
one Itoly Church, which will endure for ever" defined as "tire gathering Icongregatio; 
Versammlungf of saints (sanctorum / or all believers fuller GUiubigenf." in which— 
precisely—"tire Gospel is purely taught / docetur] or preached fgepredigtf and the 
Sacraments arc administered rightly (reite/ or according to tire Gospel (Unas' des 
Evangellll" (article 7). Similarly. Anglican Article 19 defines "the visible Church of 
Christ" as "a congregation of faithful men. in the which the pure Woid of God is 
preached, and tire sacraments be duly ministered accoiding to Christ's ordinance in all 
those things that of necessity are requisite to the same." The Second Helvetic Confession 
begins its description of the church thus: "Forasmuch as God from the beginning would 
have men to he saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth (I Timothy 2:41, •> is 
necessary that there always sltould have been, and sltould he at this day. and to the end of 
the world, a Churelr—that is. a company of the faithful called and gathered out of the 
world: a communion of all saints, that is. of tlrem who truly know and rightly worship 
and sene the true God. in Jesus Christ the Savior, by the word of the Holy Spirit, and 
who by faith arc paitakeis of all those good graces which are freely offered through 
Christ" (I7>. 

According to the Augsburg Confession, "it is sufficient for the tiue unity of tire 
Christian Church that the Gospel be preached according to a pure understanding of it and 
that the sacraments be administered in accordance with the divine Word (so the German: 
the Latin has: it is enough to agree (consenlire) concerning the preaching of the Gospel 
and the administration of the sacraments). It is not necessary for the true unity of the 
Christian Church that (Latin: traditions or rites or| ceremonies, instituted by men. should 
be observed uniformly in all places" (7). The English (Article 341 and tire Swiss agree 
that unifoimity of rites and ceremonies is not necessary: ’Tire truth and unity of the 
Church consists...not in outward rites and ceremonies, but ratlrer in the truth and unity of 
the catholic faith. This catholic faith is not taught us by the ordinances or laws of men. 
but by the holy Scriptures, a compendious and slrort sum whereof is the Apostles' 
Creed.... The tiue unity of the Church consists in several points of doctrine, in the true 
and unifoim pleaching of the Gospel, and in such rites as the Lord himself has expressly 
set down" (Second Helvetic. 17). It is this last principle that leads the Reformers to 
include in their subsidiary standaids teaching on the dominical sacraments of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper (Augsburg Confession. 9-13. 22. 24: Second Helvetic. 19-21: 
Anglican Ankles. 25-31). 


Doctrine and Communitv 


FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER. in The Christian Faith (2nd edition. 1X30-1X31). 
famously defined "dogmatic theology” as "the science which systematizes the doc time 
prevalent in a Christian church at a given time" (section 19). That definition prompts the 
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questions of the senses in which doctrine itself may he descriptive in prescriptive or both, 
and of whether doctrine, even in u particular community, may shift over time. 

The question of description or prescription obliges us to examine who. in the living 
church, are the bearers of the faith that intends confomiity to the documents regarded as 
authoritative, both Scripture and subsidiary texts, whether these are functioning as 
sources or as criteria. Because the Holy Spirit is live final instance of Christian teaching 
(John 14:26: 16:13-15). tire re is a strong scriptural case to be made for all who have been 
anointed with the Spirit of truth tl Corinthians 2:4-16: I John 2:20f. 27). From New 
Testament times, however, there have also been "pastors and teachers" (Ephesians 4:111 
with special responsibilities within the believing community (for "teachers." ef. also I 
Corinthians I2:28f.: 1 Timothy 2:7: II Timothy 1:11: James 3:1). as well as "bishops 
(tpukopoif (Philippians 1:1). who should be "apt teachers" <1 Timothy 3:If: ef. Titus 
1:7-14). and "elders (preibyieroif who "oversee the flock and feed the church of God" 
(Acts 20:17-28) and "labor in the word and doctrine" (I Timothy 5:17). 

The CONFESSION OF AUGSBURG declares that "nobody should publicly teach or 
preach or administer the sacraments in the church without a regular call" (14): but 
Lutheran churches have, on lire whole, placed less constitutional significance on 
particular structures of ecclesiastical governance and ministiy than either Anglicans or 
the Reformed have invested in the episcopal or presbyterian patterns they have 
respectively found in the New Testament. All Protestant churches in practice agree that 
some human instances are needed to arouse and sustain faith in the congregations, to 
guide their fellow believers in Christian truth, and to correct those who err. Protestant 
bodies have tended to synodical organization for units wider than the local congregation. 
Concomitant with the rise and spread of modern democracy, lay persons have 
increasingly participated in various ways with the ordained in the pastoral and doctrinal 
government of the Protestant churches, so that the sharper distinctions between the 
teachers and the taught have yielded in varying degrees to an interaction in which all may 
from the start both learn and instruct. 

Although anything like "professional theologians" can scarcely be found in the earliest 
church. Protestantism from its beginnings inherited this medieval development from the 
universities and schools. Protestant churches recognize a vocation to intellectual 
theological work as a principal occupation, usually carried out in conjunction with 
teaching future pastors. Theologians are concerned for the fidelity and internal 
consistency of doctrine as well as tire faith's communicability. WOLFHART 
PANNENBERG. perhaps the most considerable Protestant theologian in lire generations 
since Karl Barth, reckons the perennial task of systematic theology to be tire critical 
construction of coherent models of reality that at least render plausible—w ithout yet fully 
and finally proving its truth—the Christian confession of tire Triune Gird as the creator, 
sustainer. redeemer, and final savior of the world. Theologians vary in tire weight and 
roles they allow, in the interactive task, to tire scriptural and ecclesiastical givens I the 
"message"> and to tire ambient culture (the "addressees"I. Tensions may occur between 
the intellectual freedom claimed by academic theologians as necessary to tlreir work and 
the concern of the church’s pastoral governance for tire stability of communal belief 
systems; but in principle all seek to subserve the veracity of the Christian faith and the 
authenticity of its proclamation. The sense of human fallibility affecting any particular 
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instance of teaching is countered by confidence in the abiding power of God's Word to 
strike home. 

Pmtestant churches have solemnly rejected what they consider false teachings, from 
the sixteenth-century anathemas to the ~Vern'erfungen" of the BARMEN 
DECLARATION of 19.VI against the positions of the so-called GERMAN 
CHRISTIANS. They have sometimes deposed their own pastors and teachers for heresy, 
when stubbornly persisted in. Very rarely are laypeople excommunicated for mistaken 
beliefs. Moral discipline is seldom exercised today in the larger churches, although some 
smaller communities such as the MENNONITES still practice fraternal admonition and 
suspension from privileges. 


Historical Shifts? 


Suspicious of what he called "cognitive propositionalisnv" George Lindbeck. in his much 
noticed book The Nature of Doctrine < I9S4I. put less emphasis on the substantive content 
of doctrines than on their function as "ixilcs of speech" within an ccclcsial community <a 
"cultural-linguistic" approach): lie considered "dogmas” to be irreversible as long as the 
conditions of their original formulation obtained. History does, however, bring changes in 
social, cultural, intellectual, and ecclesiastical conditions, and Protestantism has certainly 
experienced shifts at least in theological fashion, whose effects on the interpretation of 
formal doctiine have been considerable, even where the official primary and subsidiary 
standards have remained in place. 

The Protestant centuries have seen live development of certain elements that may have 
been present in tl»e REFORMATION but were later joined by other t'actois to produce 
shifts in emphasis and in the overall configuration of the faith. Like the concomitant 
Renaissance, the Reformation may be understood in part as the contestation of inherited 
authorities. Thus the attention to the subjective "faith by which one believes” could turn 
toward INDIVIDUALISM, such that, on the ENLIGHTENMENT front. GOTTFRIED 
E.WILHELM 1-ESSING could view the right to private judgment as an outworking of 
Luther's concerns, especially when supposed by confidence in universal “reason" 
(Luther's attacks on reason would have really been directed only against late medieval 
scholasticism): and on the PI-ETISM front, the "religion of the heart" could elevate 
"personal experience" over a "dead orthodoxy" and lead, ecclesiologically. to the self¬ 
grouping of "real Christians” somehow distinct from the nominal. The rejection of "the 
authority of the past" found intellectual expression in historicism. whereby previous 
achievements were subjected to criticism on the basis of "modem" criteria. The 
’historical conditioning" of both Scripture and tradition was highlighted in such a way as 
to make their deconstruction possible and their reconstruction necessary: thus the 
rejection of “miracle” and much else in the biblical texts, and a program such as that of 
RUDOLF BULTMANN in favor of "demythologization" and an "existential" 
restatement of tl>e Gospel: or a reading of "the history of dogma” like ADOLF VON 
HARNACK’S. which evaluated negatively the early "helleni/ation” of the Gospel and 
prompted attempts to "de-metaphysicalize” Christianity. Viewing these moves as 
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reductionistic. some Protestants have swung to an extreme reaction in tlse form of 
'FUNDAMENTALISM.'’ reminiscent in souk ways of "Scripture alone." but now 
characterized by a "literalistic" reading that often fails to acknow ledge the complexity of 
the Bible, its multiplicity of literary and rhetorical genres, and its traditionally proven 
openness to constructive inteipretation in different senses that do not derogate from its 
authority and salvifie functioning. 

Not all developments in Protestant doctrine have stood in such problematic relation to 
the effotts made in the sixteenth century to reform the (Western! Church. Various 
movements have sought to rejoin the magisterial refomiers in the advocacy of a scriptural 
Christianity that does not forfeit the catholicity embodied in authentic tradition. Among 
Anglicans, in particular, a steady stream of patristic scholarship has helped maintain 
continuity with early Christian doctrine. The twentieth century saw "Luther revivals" of 
various kinds (KARL HOLL and G.Eheling in the first and second halves of the century 
in GERMANY: T. Mannermaa towaid its end in FINLANDi. Karl Barth, and such pupils 
as T.F.Torranee, revitalized the classic Reformed tradition, and Barth’s influence in 
particular extended through wider swathes of Protestantism and even beyond. Attention 
to Wesley as theologian on the part of such scholars as G.C.Cell. A.C.Outler. and 
C.W.Williams gave sonK credibility to the Methodists' claim of him as their guide to 
plain old Christianity." A doxological approach to doctrine (E.Schlink: J.-J.von 
Allmen!, taken in conjunction with liturgical reform and renewal, has encouraged both 
Piotestants and Roman Catholics to find common ground in worship that is both 
nourished by the BIBLE and shaped according to patristic patterns. Ecumenical concerns 
have in fact assumed increasing prominence in Protestantism over iIk past several 
generations as part of the bioader search for unity in a historically divided Christendom. 


Ecumenical Dialogues 


In the twentieth century ecumenically minded Protestants engaged energetically in 
"doctrinal dialogues (Uhrgesprachef' (see DIALOGUE. INTERCONFESSIONAL 
ECUMENICAL AGREEMENTS!. In Europe, the most significant intra-Protestant case 
focused on the LORD’S SUPPER, a contentious issue since the MARBURG 
COLLOQUY between Luther and HULDRYCH ZWINGLI in 1529: the agreement 
between Geiman Lutherans and Reformed on the Ainoldshain Theses of 1957 was 
consolidated over a broader range of topics and on a wider geographical basis in the 
Leucnberg Concordat of 1973. and the Leuenberg Church Fellowship has more recently 
included Methodist churches also. British Anglican churches have produced in doctrinal 
dialogue with the Evangelical Church in Germany the Meissen Agreement (1988-1991). 
and with Scandinavian and Baltic churches the Porvoo Agreement < 1992-I996|. the latter 
of which was considered sufficient for the establishment of full communion. In North 
America doctrinal dialogues have achieved sufficient agreement for Lutherans to enter 
into official communion with both Reformed and Anglicans. TIk principal Pmtestant 
families of churches have, in many countries and globally, engaged in doctrinal dialogue 
with the Orthodox churches <see ORTHODOXY. EASTERN) and especially, in view of 
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Western history, with the Roman Catholic Church. In this last case, the most dramatic 
result was the Joint Declaration on the Doctrine of Justification 11998-1999). officially 
signed between the Roman Catholic Church and the churches of the LUTHERAN 
WORLD FEDERATION it formally states that the mutual condemnations of the 
sixteenth century do not touch the common and respective teachings of the two parties as 
they are now formulated in the document itself: and the consequences of this settlement 
rcgatdmg a key doctrine are awaited for other doctrinal and ccclesiological matter* that 
have been controversial, and even divisive, between Protestants and Roman Catholics 
(see CATHOLIC REACTIONS TO PROTESTANTISM. CATHOLICISM. 
PROTESTANT REACTIONS). In multilateral ECUMENISM. Protestant churches have 
engaged energetically in the Faith and Order movement, whose principal achievement 
was the “convergence text 1 ' on Bajrthm. Eucharist and Ministry issuing from the 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES* commission at Lima. Peru, in 1982. 
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DONNE, JOHN (1572-1631) 


Anglican theologian, religious author. John Donne was brought up a Roman Catholic tit 
was rumored that two ot' his uncles on his mother's side of the family shared between 
them a relie from the Catholic martyr or English traitor. Sir Thomas More. Donne’s 
greatgreat uncle t and remained keenly conscious of his Catholic heritage. His early years 
were spent as a student at Oxford and Cambridge, as well as Lincoln's Inn. where Ire 
seemed headed for a eareer as a witty young gallant and a sensual, cynical poet. He 
traveled broadly in FRANCE and ITALY: was a gentleman adventurer in two of the Earl 
of Essex’s naval expeditions against Spain; worked as secretary for Sit Thomas Egerton. 
the Lord Keeper: and. after his romantic marriage to Ann More and subsequent disgrace, 
did hackwork for various patrons before finally becoming ordained in 1615. In 1621 
Donne was nominated Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral by King James, eventually becoming, 
along with Launcelot Andrewes. one of the roost w idely acclaimed preachers of James's 
reign. 

Donne’s religious writings fall into three general groups. Tire first group includes 
religious lyrics and satires, mostly written during the first decade or so of the seventeenth 
century. The most famous of these are the "Holy Sonnets.” dramatic and intensely 
personal expressions of anguished guilt and appeals for divine grace and mercy. The 
second group is a series of occasional prose tracts: Biotluinutos (1608). an apologia for 
suicide; Ptteudo-Martyr (1610). a defense of tire oath of allegiance: and Ignatius his 
Conclave (1611). a satire on the Jesuits. The third group includes sermons and other 
devotional writing. Devotions upon Emergent Occasions 11624). a scries of meditations 
Donne wrote while dangerously ill. reveals the primary characteristics of all Donne's 
later religious writings: an intense and very material preoccupation with physical and 
spiritual sickness; an acute analysis of the often paradoxical psychological urgencies of a 
mind in turn dejected, turbulent, or exalted. Some 160 of Donne's sermons survive, 
thirty four of them written on the Psalms. Like his Devotions. Donne's sermons are 
unique in the intensity of their portrait of personal religious experience, and in the 
consistency of their focus on sickness and sin as the defining condition of human 
existence. 
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DORT, CANONS OF 


The Canons of Don are an early and imponanl doctrinal statement of the Reformed 
Church of the Netherlands. The some one hundred delegates to the Synod of Don drafted 
and approved the Canons during their ISO sessions at the town of Dordrecht (English 
Dortl between November 1618 and May 1619. Also known as the Five Articles against 
the Remonstrants (sec REMONSTRANTS>, they were prepared in response to tire 
theological challenge posed by the followers of JACOB ARMINIUS (1559-1609). The 
controversy focused above all on the question of PREDESTINATION. Yet it soon 
encompassed other doctrinal issues, including the character and extent of ATONEMENT, 
human corruption and depravity, the nature of divine GRACE, and the possibility of a 
total fall from grace. Tire dispute, which had smoldered within the Dutch Refomied 
community for some time, erupted in 1604. The Canons themselves were a vigorous, 
point-by-point refutation and response to a subsequent 1610 declaration formulated by 
the Amtinians (see ARMINIANISM). Together with lire BEI.GIC CONFESSION OF 
FAITH (1561) and the HEIDELBERG CATECHISM (1563). the Canons formed a 
precise doctrinal standard of Dutch Reformed belief during the decisive initial period of 
the REFORMATION. 

The gathering at Dordrecht was. strictly speaking, a national SYNOD of the Refomied 
Church of the Netherlands. The official deputies—pastors, elders, and theological 
experts—were by and large firm Calvinists. Thirteen Remonstrant theologians were also 
present, but their discussions with the delegates were shrill, if not acrimonious. The 
Remonstrants were eventually deemed obstructionists and expelled. Finally, attendance 
by twenty-six representatives from eight foreign countries, principally the German 
principalities. Swiss city-states, and British Isles, lent the synod a decidedly international 
flavor with concomitant significance. Altogether, the Canons enjoyed wide circulation 
and were the subject of extensive discussion long after their formulation. 

Arminius had been a pastor at Amsterdam and later professor of theology at the 
University of Leiden. Although he had studied at Geneva with THEODORE BEZA. 
Arminius eventually broke with Calvinist ORTHODOXY on tlie doctrine of 
predestination, moderating in particular the Calvinist stance on predestination of the 
reprobate (sec CALVINISM I. His followers formalized these views in an official 
Remonstrance, which they presented to the Estates of Holland and West Friesland in 
1610. several months after his death. In light of this petition, they were dubbed 
"Remonstrants." Their Remonstrance called for a national synod to revise the Bclgic 
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Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism. Mote specifically, it asseited five articles of 
faith that the petitioners deemed a necessary revision of prevailing Calvinist 
understanding. Briefly, these theological views, as elaborated in the Remonstrance and 
elsewhere, were that 11) God has from eternity elected those who believe in Christ and 
persevere in their faith: t2i Christ atoned for all humanity, but only believers will be 
saved; (3> regeneration and CONVERSION arc dependant on the gift of the Holy Spiiit: 
<4 1 all good works are the result of the operation of grace in the believer, but this grace is 
not irresistible: and (Si all such believers will be aided in their faith, although Sciipture 
must be examined closely to determine whether they may fall from grace. 

The nature of the Remonstance indelibly colored and shaped the character of the 
Canons, whose authors insisted on that which they considered proper Refoimed doctrine, 
all the while explicitly rejecting the views contained in the Remonstrance. Tire smteture 
of the Canons reflects their purpose. Drafted in Latin and replete with stivmg biblical 
language, they are divided into chapters, or Heads of Doctrine, which reply in turn to 
each of the five articles of the 1610 Remonstrance. But the Canons have only four 
chapters, having collapsed Heads of Doctrine Tluee and Four into one. because no 
controversy existed over point three of the Remonstrance. Each head provides a lengthy 
exposition of what its authors regarded as tire correct theological position on the subject. 
The explanations are followed by specific repudiations of the alleged crivirs of the 
Arminians. 

The first, ciucial Head of Doctiine maintains divine predestination. It affirms 
unconditional ELECTION—the belief that election was not founded on foreseen faith or 
any human disposition. In addition. God has not elected all persons: some have been 
passed over in the eternal election. A long list of rejected eirors is attached. The second 
head deals with Christ’s DEATH and human redemption. Tire essential theological point 
is an avowal of particular or limited atonement, as opposed to what its autltors regarded 
as the Remonstrance’s position of universal atonement. The third and fouith heads are 
combined, and consider human coemption and conversion to God. As such, they 
underscore the total incapacity of humanity. Divine grace, moreover, ultimately cannot be 
resisted. Again, the Canons reject what the delegates to tire synod took to be tire 
Remonstrants’ belief in humanity's paitial depravity and the possibility of resisting God’s 
grace. The fifth and final head discusses the perseverance of tire SAINTS, ruling out any 
possibility of their lapse from grace, an error attiibuted to tire Remonstrants. The Canons' 
concluding remarks reiterate the Synod’s affirmation of oithodox DOCTRINE and 
vigorous rejection of Remonstrant errors. 

The Canons of Doit mark a critical consensus among the resolute Calvinist 
ecclesiastical authorities in tire NETHERLANDS. They wotted jointly to draw up the 
Canons and affixed their signatures on completion. Duung tire decades that followed the 
Synod, the Canons became the basis for an imposed unity and uniformity among the 
Dutch Reformed churches. Some 200 nonconforming pastors were dismissed, and the 
Remonstrants found themselves generally persecuted. Several were forced into exile. The 
result of this intense struggle was the dominance of a strict Calvinist orthodoxy within tire 
DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH. 
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DOUGLASS, FREDERICK (1818-1895) 


American slave, freed man. abolitionist, and author. Frederick Douglass embodied 
African-American engagement with evangelical Protestantism. He received religious 
instruction from enslaved blacks and free whites. He joined a Baltimore church around 
1830 and. as a runaway, was licensed in Massachusetts in 1839 to preach in the 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH. He criticized American 
churches for tolerating SLAVERY', but his criticisms were not faithless. Central 
Protestant theological issues, such as live relationship between human activity and divine 
providence, remained impoitant to him. and he published some important writings in 
evangelical periodicals. 

Douglass made two significant contributions to Protestantism—culminations of trends 
commencing in black religion around 1770. First. Douglass articulated a standard of 
CONVERSION relevant to a society marred by slaveholding and racial inequity. The 
slaveholders' standaid was manumission of their slaves; the slaves' standard was the 
determination to be free. African American religion by 1845 had resolved two problems 
in conversion in the pietistic tradition—the converts* self-centeredness and the 
conversion narratives' focus on the self even while recommending self-abnegation. The 
slaves' desire to l«e free, articulated in the slave narrative, could never be undeistood as 
selfish. Second. Douglass racializcd the spiritual autobiography that by 1800 had become 
a staple of popular Protestantism. He sacralized blacks' yearning for liberation. Of global 
significance in religious history. Douglass continued the evangelical Protestantism of 
most black North Americans. Neither animism. Islam, nor Roman Catholicism, all known 
in West Africa, promoted individual freedom as vibrantly as evangelical Protestantism 
could or offered blacks a tradition of popular autobiographies that could justify both 
individual freedom and opposition to slavery. 

See also Evangelicalism; Slavery. Abolition of 
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DRUMMOND, HENRY (1851-1897) 


Scottish professor and writer. The most enduring work of Henry Drummond is his study 
of I Corinthians 13. The Creme .ir Thing in the World. It was first published in 1887 and 
has never been out of print. 

Born in Stilling. SCOTLAND. August 17. 1851. to a financially comfortable, 
religious family. Drummond proceeded to New College (theological). In the fall of 
entered the University of Edinburgh at age fifteen and 1873. he inteinipted his studies for 
two years, assisting DWIGHT L. MOODY'S first mission to Biitain in the inquiry room 
and speaking at follow-up meetings. Later. Moody said of his friend Diuntmond. 'He is 
the most Christ-like man I ever knew.” 

In 1877. Drummond was made Lecturer, latei Professor, of Natural Science at Free 
Church College. Glasgow. His effoit to reconcile evolution with Christian thought, 
published as Natural La» in the Spiritual World (1883). and released just before he left 
on a ten-month exploration of cential AFRICA, became a best seller and made him 
famous. Tropical Africa (1888) detailed his experience. Othei essays circulated widely 
and were collected posthumously in a volume titled The Ideal Life (1897). A dapper 
dresser who never rnauied. Drummond worked in the Boys Bri gade movement and 
pioneered university student Christian work from 1884 until his final illness. 

Drummond's first visit to America was an 1879 geological expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains. He returned in 1887 to speak at colleges, at Moody's summer conference at 
Northfield. Massachusetts, and to receive his only degree, an honorary doctorate, from 
Amherst. In America and CANADA in 1893. he lectured at Lowell Institute <77i<- Ascent 
of Man. 1894). Harvard, and Chicago and visited friends. 

The first stages of a debilitating disease, perhaps bone cancer, began in the spring of 
1894. and Drummond died at Tunbridge Wells. March 11. 1897. He is buried in Stirling. 

See also Darwinism: Nature. Creation Science 
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DU PLESSIS, DAVID JOHANNES 
( 1905 - 1987 ) 


South African pentecostal leader. David Johannes du Plessis. a descendant of French 
HUGUENOTS and father of the charismatic or neopentecostal movement, was bom in 
SOUTH AFRICA in 1905. There in tire 1930s he was the General Secretary of the 
Apostolic Faith Mission, a pentecostal organization. According to du Plessis. in 1936 
Smith Wigglesworth. a British pentecostal evangelist, prophesied to him that he would 
become a world leader in causing the pentecostal doctiine of the baptism in the Holy 
Spirit, evidenced by speaking in TONGUES and other supernatural gifts, to he 
recognized by the mainline churches. 

l>u Plessis was one the architects of the Pentecostal World Conference launched in 
19*17. and in 1949 became its first General Secretary. He believed that 
PENTECOSTALISM—considered an offshoot of Protestantism—was for all Christians 
regaidless of DENOMINATION. He maintained that live work of the Holy Spirit 
overrode ecclesiastical boundaries and took this message to leading American 
universities and SEMINARIES, including Princeton and Yale. 

Du Plessis became a pentecostal ambassador to the WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES and also to the Roman Catholic Church. He was a Protestant operating 
within Catholic circles, and in 196-1 was an official observer at the Second Vatican 
Council. 

David du Plessis's work has occasioned admiration and condemnation, regarded by 
some as a champion of Christian unity helping to bring Catholicism and also 
Protestantism with its evangelicals and pentecostals all together; but considered by others 
as having undermined live REFORMATION. The David J.du Plessis Center at Fuller 
Theological Seminary. Pasadena. California houses his archives. 

See also Catholic Reactions to Protestantism; Catholicism. Protestant Reactions; 
Evangelicalism 
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DUBOIS, WILLIAM EDWARD 
BURGHARDT (1868-1963) 


Author, editor and educator, civil rights leader. DuBois was a towering figure among 
twentieth-century black leaders with a keen sense of mission to free black America. He 
was born in Great Barrington. Massachusetts. He had a Christian upbringing and was a 
devoted Christian in his youthful days, accompanying his mother to a nearby 
Congregational Church at Great Banington. He studied at Fisk (Nashville). Harvard, and 
Berlin and subsequently taught at Wilbcrforce and Pennsylvania universities. He also 
served as director of publications for the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP), as editor of Crisis Magazine < 1910-1932). as editor of Atlanta 
University Studies (1897-1911). and as editor of PhyUm Quatlerly Review < 1940-1944). 

DuBois became secretary of the NAACP. but in 1948 he left the association. He 
advocated total elimination of discrimination and equality of all races. He was a major 
speaker at the All African Conference held in Accra. Ghana in 1958 where he advocated 
socialism over capitalism (see SOCIALISM. CHRISTIAN). Three years later, at the age 
of ninety-three, he joined the Communist party. He was invited to Ghana by tire first 
prime minister of the country. Dr. Kwame Nkrumah. Consequently he returned to Ghana 
in 1961 as a voluntary exile where he died two years later as a citizen of Ghana. 

Apait front his background in the Congregational Church, his major significance for 
Protestantism lies in the fact that he influenced and worked in close association with the 
AFRICAN MKTHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH (A.M.E.Zion). which became 
strongest in Noith Carolina in 1820. The A.M.E.Zion Church was a religious/Christian 
variant of the black consciousness movement. DuBois collaborated with Bishop 
Alexander Wallets, bishop of the A.M.E.Zion Church in the African Association in 
London, which held a conference in July 1900. Sylvester Williams who founded the 
association was the general secretaty: Walters was live president while DuBois served as 
chairman of tl»e Committee on Address. 

See also Civil Rights Movement: Slavery. Abolition of 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Deeply rooted in Nonh Carolina METHODISM. Duke University has always maintained 
meaningful and friendly relations with live Methodist church. The university traces its 
origins to a primitive, one-room sehool that the Methodists and Quakeis (see FRIENDS. 
SOCIETY OF) of Randolph County. North Carolina, jointly organized in 1838. The 
following year Brantley York, the school's principal and a Methodist preacher, converted 
the school into Union Institute. 

Moving on to other work in 1842. York was succeeded by his young assistant. 
Braxton Craven, also a Methodist preacher, and for the next forty years Craven was to he 
the chief sustainer of the school. Hoping, in vain as it turned out. to gain monetary 
support front the state. Craven arranged in 1849 for the school to be incorporated as 
Normal College, with the primary mission of training young men to become school 
teachers. Disappointed by his inability to gain ftnancial support for Normal College from 
the state. Craven turned to the North Carolina Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. South, and offered to give preministerial training to aspiring preachers. The 
church conference responded warmly to the proposal and in 1856 adopted the college as 
its own. Accordingly, in 1859 the school became Trinity College and sought to grow as a 
Methodist liberal arts institution. 

Although Trinity College, unlike many similar schools, managed to survive live CIVIL 
WAR. it was desperately poor. Only Craven's determination and sacrifices allowed the 
school to survive, although gradually there developed a small body of alumni who 
cherished the institution. When Craven died in 1882 Trinity faced a crisis: its financial 
situation was so bleak that there was talk of closing the college and selling the property 
(which was not much). Three trustees, however, all Methodist laymen and prominent 
businessmen, stepped into the breach to save Trinity. They not only did that but also 
hired a twenty-nine year-old Pennsylvanian and Yale graduate. John F.Crowell. to 
become Trinity's president. 

Among many revitalizing ideas that Crowell introduced, the most important was his 
conviction that if Trinity was serious about its ambitions, then it would have to move 
from its rural, isolated location in Randolph County to one of North Carolina's livelier, 
more prosperous manufacturing towns in the Piedmont region. Therefore, in 1892. in 
response to generous offers of money and land from two Methodist laymen in Durham— 
Washington Duke and Julian S.Carr—Trinity opened its doors there. Whereas the 
economic depression of 1893 only made a bad situation worse in North Carolina. Trinity 
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lud ihc good fortune in 1894 10 name as Crowell's successor a spellbinding Methodist 
preacher from South Carolina. John C.Kilgo. 

Responding quickly to Kilgo's charismatic leadership and impassioned preaching. 
Washington Duke, the patriarch of the Durham family that was grow ing rich in tobacco 
and textiles, offered Tiinity $100,000 in 18% if it would admit women on "an equal 
footing" with men. The college promptly agreed and Trinity became coeducational long 
before most of its peers. Other significant gifts to tl>e college continued to come from 
Duke and two of his sons. Benjamin N. and Janvs B.Duke. The problem of financial 
support that had so haunted Craven was finally solved through the generosity of the Duke 
family. 

Long before Kilgo became a Methodist bishop in 1910 and was succeeded as president 
by Methodist layman William P.Few. Trinity had begun to move cautiously toward 
university status. Benjamin and James Duke underwrote a small but high-quality law 
sehool in 1904: there was also talk of a medical school, and the department of religion 
grew steadily with help front the Methodists. 

In 1921 President Few conceived the idea of organizing a major research university 
around Trinity College and gradually sold the plan, with constant help from Ben Duke, to 
the wealthiest member of the family. Janies Duke. The dream became a reality in 
December 1924 when Duke University was born. The institution's ties with the 
Methodist church, however, continued exactly as they had been earlier—friendly and 
steady, but not constricting. That is. both Kilgo and Few felt deeply that, although it was 
important to maintain certain formal ties with the Methodist church, it was equally 
important that there should be a certain arm's-length aspect to the relationship. 
Committed church bodies, like state legislatures, sometimes responded to popular. 
Heeling passions and could cause serious trouble for educational institutions. 

In practice this meant that first Trinity and tlten Duke had a self-perpetuating board of 
thirty-six trustees who nominated their own successors. The chatter provided that the 
older North Carolina Conference of the Methodist church should "elect" (actually 
"ratify"i one-third of the trustees, live newer Western North Carolina Conference another 
third, and the alumni the final third. Aside from some financial support to Duke’s 
ecumenical divinity school from the Methodist conferences and a wide variety of 
cooperative ventures, the charter’s provision about the trustees remains live historic' 
symbol of Duke University's relationship with Methodism. 
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DUTCH PROTESTANTS IN AMERICA 


Dutch Protestants in America arc products of JOHN CALVIN'S (1509-15641 Genevan 
reformation, which spread to FRANCE. ENGLAND, the Gentian Palatinate, and the Low 
Countries. Under Prince William of Orange. Dutch patriots rallied around the Calvinist 
(Reformedl faith to throw off Catholic Spanish rule and establish the Dutch Republic, 
with the Nederhmdi Gereformeenle (later Henwnute) Kerb (Netheilands Refoimed 
Church) as the established church. This body defined its THEOLOGY and POLITY in 
the historic national Synod of Don (1618-1619) (see DORT. CANONS OF). Roman 
Catholics lie Id their ground in the provinces below the Rhine River, but the nine 
provinces north of the Rhine became overwhelmingly Protestant. In 1815. the population 
comprised 60 percent Reformed. 38 percent Roman Catholics, and 2 percent Jews. 
Mennonites. and other Protestants. In 1834. the Netherlands Refoimed Church suffered a 
schism when a conservative minority, despite severe persecution, fomted a free church, 
the Christian Seceded Church. 


Immigration 


Dutch immigrants brought this religious history as part of their cultural baggage. In the 
nineteenth century. 80 percent were Reformed and less than 20 percent Catholic. Of the 
Refoimed immigrants. 20 percent belonged to live Seceded Church. In the UNITED 
STATES a second schism occurred in 1857. which divided the Dutch Reformed Church 
into two rival denominations. 

The Dutch immigrated to America in three waves: live Dutch West India Company 
colony of New Neth eiland beginning in the 1620s; the nineteenth-century free migration 
to the Midwest, and the planned migration after the Second World War. when the Dutch 
government encouraged its dispirited citizens to emigrate overseas to relieve 
overcrowding and wide-spread deprivation. 

The colonial migration brought 7.000 Dutch to the New World in the forty yeais 
before the English seized New Netherlands in 1664. This number increased to 100.000 by 
1790. when the Dutch comprised one-sixth of the populace w ithin a fifty-mile radius of 
New York City. From 1820 to 1920. 250.000 Dutch came; most congregated within fifty 
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miles of Lake Michigan, led by ihe flagship colony of Holland. Michigan. The pioneer 
colony of Pella. Iowa was ihe nest for colonies in upper Midwest, especially Orange City. 
In 1945-1965. another 80.000 Dutch came, many with one-way steamship tickets paid by 
their government. Tl»e Dutch Refoimed Church in America is a direct offshoot of these 
immigration waves, and church life and theological debates bear tire stamp of 
Netherlands origins. 


Founding the Dutch Reformed Church 


One of tire oldest American denominations, tire Reformed Protestant Dutch Church (after 
1867. the Dutch Refonwd Church in America) was founded in 1628 in New Amsterdam 
(later New York City), under the auspices of the Classis of Amsterdam of tire 
Netherlands Reformed Church, by Jonas Michaelius (1577-1646). tire first ordained 
minister in New Netherlands. Director Peter Minuil. who purchased Manhattan Island 
from the Indians for $24. began Reformed worship in his home. He and his successors 
permitted "no other services than those of tire true Reformed Religion." Leading clerics 
in New Netherlands were Evcrardus Bogardus (1607-1647) in New Amsterdam, from 
1633 to 1647: Johannes Megapolensis (1601-1670) in Rensselaerwyek (later Albany) 
from 1642 to 1649 and in New Amsterdam from 1647 to 1670: Samuel Drisius in New 
Amsterdam from 1652 to 1673: and Gideon Shaats in Beverwyck (later Albany), from 
1652 to 1694. 

Although only tire Reformed faith was publicly funded, private WORSHIP was 
allowed to other Protestants and even to Catholics. However, when twenty three Duteh 
Jews from Brazil came seeking refuge in 1654. Governor Peter Stuyvesant and the 
Reverend Megapolensis wanted to throw tire "godless rascals" out. This "deceitful race." 
the governor declared, "must not Ire allowed to infect and trouble this new colony." But 
the West India Company's board of directors in Amsterdam overruled the governor and. 
much to his chagrin, ordered him to "connive." that is. to allow the Jews to remain, 
provided that they cared for tlreir own poor, as all non-Rcfoimed colonists were required 
to dir. Profit took precedence over profession. 

The English government, after seizing tire colony in 1661. guaranteed freedom of 
religion to the Dutch Reformed Church (see TOLERATION). Fresh immigration ceased 
and government monies were cut off. but tire Dutch Reformed Church remained the 
dominant religion and culture. Filling the pulpits was the major challenge: only six clerics 
were available to serve twenty-three congregations in 1700. Aspiring colonial clerics had 
to cross the ocean to take seminary training and ordination in the NETHERLANDS. In 
1776. the Dutch Reformed Church counted more than 100 congregations, centered in 
New York and New Jersey. 

The Dutch language was used in worship services and catechetical instruction until 
1762. when English services began. Sunday worship included Genevan psalm singing 
and prayers, but the focal point was the sermon, which was often doctrinal and always 
lengthy. One sermon each Sunday expounded on the HEIDELBERG CATECHISM, one 
of the three Dutch Refoimed confessions, called the "Three Forms of Unity." Dutch 
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CALVINISM was shaped theologically by its stress on the sovereignty of God and God’s 
Covenant with believers (see COVENANT THEOLOGY). Culturally, the Reformed 
stressed vocation as a “calling." which led to a strong work ethic and directing every task 
to the "glory of God." 


Americanization 


The First and Second Great Awakenings and the American Revolution greatly impacted 
the Dutch Reformed Church (see AWAKENINGS). Its leaders generally frowned on the 
New Measures, as employed by GEORGE WH1TEFIELD (1714-1770) in the 1740s and 
CHARLES G.FINNEY (1792-1875) in the 1820s. for giving too much credence to "free 
will" over God's sovereign decree. But both White field and Finney were quasi-Calvinists 
by upbringing and profession, and many Dutch Reformed Church members embraced 
their revivalist methods (see REVIVALS). One result was factionalism—"Old Side/New 
Side" factions in the eighteenth century, and ’Old School/New School" patties in live 
nineteenth century. The Reverend Theodore Jacobus Frelinghuysen (1692c. 1747). who 
from 1720 served Dutch Reformed congregations in central New Jersey for twenty years, 
was the leading preacher of the New Birth. American revivalism thus modified traditional 
Dutch Reformed theology and polity as formulated in the Canons and Church Order of 
Don. 

Dutch Reformed teachings about human nature, covenants, and live nexus between 
freedom and virtue helped inspire the Whiggish American Revolution and the 
Constitution. (The Netherlands was the first government to recognize the new American 
nation in 1782.) Most Dutch Reformed Church members supported the Patriot cause, 
although more than one-third of live CLERGY were Tories. Internal tensions were 
exacerbated by depredations of the British armies, who viewed the Dutch as enemies and 
occupied many of their churches. 

The war had a further fallout, it brought to a head a lengthy debate over whether or not 
the American church should remain under the Classis of Amsterdam. The progressive. 
pro-American party, called the "Coetus" (pronounced "seetus"). strongly demanded the 
right to train and ordain its own ministers in America, and tlvey established Queens (later 
Rutgers) College in 1766 to do so. The traditional. pro-Dutch party, called the 
"Conferentic." favored the status quo under Amsterdam's control. The deeper issue was 
the pace of Americanization. In 1771. the Reverend Dr. John Henry Livingston managed 
to bring the factions together in a Union Convention, and in 1784. he helped found New 
Brunsw ick Seminary, the oldest in the nation. 

In 1792. Livingston led the CHURCH to break with Amsterdam and form an 
American, "voluntary-membership denomination" with its own LITURGY, polity, and 
constitution. Tl>e document, in an echo of the First Amendment's disestablishment 
clause, allowed for freedom of conscience for every member, which was a weakening of 
the Reformed creedal basis and a sharp departure from the Don church order. Tl»e new 
church constitution gave clerics greater latitude to reinterpret cardinal Reformed 
doctrines, such as ELECTION and limited ATONEMENT, in favor of the rising spirit of 
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ARMINIANISM dial came to full fruition in Ihc Second Great Awakening. Weekly 
sermons from ihe Heidelberg Catechism also fell away in many churches. In 1822. under 
the leadership of theology professor Solomon Froeligh (1750-1827). a number of New 
Jersey churches seceded from the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church—the nariK adopted 
in 1819 to distinguish it from the German Reformed and other Reformed bodies—and 
formed the True Reformed Dutch Church. 

The Reformed Protestant Dutch Church did not fare well in the new democratic 
religious age. with its popular revolt against Calvinist doctrines and an educated clergy. 
Like other denominations with Calvinist roots—Anglican. Presbyterian, and 
Congregational—the Dutch fed on internal growth but gained few converts on tire 
frontier, in comparison to the ‘'upstart’' Methodists and BAPTISTS with their evangelistic 
efforts. "Marrying Dutch" (i.e.. within the denomination! was so common as to be a 
cliche, and almost every Dutch Reformed cleric had a close relative in tire profession. All 
five sons of Frclinghuyscn. for example, were ordained. 


True (Christian! Reformed Church 


New immigration from the Netherlands, beginning in tire mid- 1840s. saved tire day for 
the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church and boosted its mission efforts on the mrdwestem 
frontier. Tire first major accession was in 1850. when the Reverend Albertus C.Van 
Raalte. leader of tire Holland (Michigan! Colony, founded in 18*17. arranged for tire nine 
congregations in the Classis of Holland to affiliate. Some families refused to go along, 
however, believing that the Reformed Church of the East was so Americanized as to have 
left the orthodox way in faith and practice. Some 10 percent of the member families of 
the Classis of Holland seceded in 1857 and formed the "True” Dutch Reformed Church 
(later the CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH IN NORTH AMERICA). That year, the 
Noon Day Prayer Meeting at the Fulton Street Dutch Reformed Church in New Yoric 
City sparked a religious revival that spread nationwide. 

The two Dutch Reformed churches competed for members and their church buildings 
often stood within eyesight of one another. The True denomination, with its old Dutch 
ways, received most of the new immigrants and grew rapidly, eventually gaining parity 
with the senior denomination. But lire Reformed Church also attracted its share of 
immigrants, especially in tike Midwest, which created a cultural division between the old 
American Eastern w ing and the young Western wing. Tire immigrant churches were more 
conservative theologically and culturally: they slowed the process of change and blocked 
merger movements with German Reformed and Presbyterian bodies that Eastern leaders 
orchestrated. 

Two new Dutch Reformed denominations emerged in the twentieth century, both 
largely the result of conservative secessions from the Christian Reformed Church. These 
are the Protestant Reformed Church (in 1922! and the United Reformed Church (in 
1995). Several smaller Reformed groups also exist. Since about 1950. a growing number 
of Dutch have joined Baptist. Pentecostal, nondenominational. and independent churches. 
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some of which also espouse Reformed theology. Upwardly mobile Dutch increasingly 
affiliate with mainline Protestant denominations, especially Presbyterian bodies. 

A significant factor in the growth of the Christian Reformed Church was its staunch 
refusal to accept Freemasons. The Reformed Church had long permit ted such members. 
This prompted a second schism in the 1880s. which led several thousand Reformed 
Church members <10 percent), mainly in the Midwestern congregations, to switch to the 
Christian Reformed Church. Furthermore, live mother church in the Netherlands, which 
viewed FREEMASONRY through the lens of the anti-Christian French 
F.NL1 CiHTEN.MF_NT. in 1882 began strongly advising its immigrating families to 
affiliate with the Christian Reformed Church. This decision, which coincided with the 
increasing immigration from the northern Netherlands in the 1880s due to a severe 
agiicultural depression, brought thousands of devout families into the junior 
denomination. 

Starting after 19(10. the Christian Reformed Church developed a national system of 
Christian day schools <K-I2). to raise up biblically and doctrinally literate church 
members. These parent-controlled schools became the feeders of the church, and led to 
intermairiage within the covenant community. They were modeled after Netherlands 
schools that gained full public funding under Dr. ABRAHAM KUYPER. the foremost 
Calvinist leader in the Netherlands from 1880 to 1920. Until the 1970s. over 80 percent 
of Christian Reformed families enrolled their children in <mze (oun schools, which are 
conjoined in Chiistian Schools International, which today includes 300 schools with 
60.000 students in the United States. 

In contrast, the Refomted Church in America suppoited public schools. The 1892 
General Synod declared that the Common School is vitally essential to live fusing of the 
heterogeneous elements of our population into one nation.'' This resolution reflects the 
denomination's three centuries of assimilation. Their youths would be “salt and light” in 
public schools. 

Reformed Dutch liberal arts colleges include Hope <1866). Central test. 1853. became 
Reformed in 1916). Calvin (1876). Northwestern < 1882k Dordt 11955k and Trinity 
Christian (1959). Theological seminaries, in addition to New Brunswick, are Western 
<1866). Calvin < 1876k and Mid-America (1982). Lay missionaries train at Reformed 
Bible College (1937) (see CHRISTIAN COLLEGES; BIBLE COLLEGES AND 
INSTITUTIONS; SEMINARIES). 

Today live two largest Dutch Reformed denominations number about 280.000 each. 
The Reformed Church remains headquartered in New York City; tlse Christian Refomted 
Zion'' is in Grand Rapids. Michigan. Both bodies include Canadian congregations. Post- 
1945 immigrants to CANADA compose 28 percent of Christian Refomted Church 
memheiship. which strengtltened its bagging "Dutchness." Tlte more "Americanized” 
Reformed Church is affiliated with the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES and 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. Grand Rapids is also the national center of 
Christian book PUBLISHING, with four firms—William B. Eerdmans. Zondervan. 
Kregel. and Baker Book House—all founded by inteitclated Christian Refomted 
immigrants. 

Dutch Refomted Church groups share a common “world and life view." rooted in a 
strong diaconal tiadition. which has led them to establish human service institutions— 
“Holland homes" for the elderly, mental health hospitals (Pine Rest in Grand Rapids. 
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Michigan: Bethesda in Denver, and Goffle Hill in Paterson. New Jersey). homes for 
special needs children and adulis. institutions for troubled youth and women in transition, 
day care centers, an international child welfare and adoption agency I Bethany Christian 
Services), and world relief organizations. 


Notables 


Dutch Protestants claim three U.S. presidents: Martin Van Buren. Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Theodore Roosevelt cherished his Reformed Church heritage. 

The Reformed Church pioneered in foreign MIS-SIONS in Asia and the Middle East, 
under Samuel Zwemer <1867-1952). missionary to Arabia and Egypt, and Ida Scudder 
<1870-19591. medical missionary in INDIA. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE (1898- 
1993). though non-Dutch, pastured New Yoifc City’s seminal Marble Collegiate Church 
for more than fifty years <1932-1984). In 1955. Robert H.Schuller <b. 1926) founded the 
Crystal Cathedral in southern California. 

Leading Christian Reformed theologians include Gerhardus Vos <1862-1949) of 
Princeton Seminary. Louis Berkhof < 1874-19571 of Calvin Seminary. Cornelius Van Til 
<1895-19871 of Westminster Seminary (Philadelphia), and Peter Eldersveld (1911-65). 
radio minister of the denominational ‘‘Back to God Hour" pmgram. Christian ETHICS 
professors include Henry Stob (1908-2000) of Calvin College and Lewis Smedes <b. 
1921) of Calvin and Fuller Seminaries. Scholars in Reformed philosophy include Alvin 
Plantinga lb. 1932) of the University of Notre Dante and Nicholas Woltersdorff (b. 1932) 
of Yale University. 

Dutch Reformed denominations today stand with at least fifteen other Refomted 
bodies, but tlte combined Dutch membership of 750.000 lone-third of whom are 
Canadian), pales in comparison with the total of six million Reformed in America 
members. Dutch Reformed presses, periodicals, books, and academic and social 
institutions play a large role in the evangelical community <see EVANGELICALISM). In 
the defense of biblical AUTHORITY and commitment to cultural transformation, the 
Dutch Reformed Church has made a mail on American Protestantism far out of 
proportion to its numbers. 
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DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH 
(GEREFORMEERDE KERK) 


The Dunh Reformed Chureh (DRC) hjd its beginning in the sixteenth century and 
bourne the established church in tl>e Protestant Dutch Republic, although Roman 
Catholics and Protestant dissenters enjoyed a considerable amount of freedom (sec 
DISSENT). The DRC was Calvinist in doctrine and survived serious doctrinal conflicts. 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the DRC became a pluralistic church. The 
NETHERLANDS lost its typical Protestant stamp after live French Revolution, and the 
influence of live DRC on society waived. Several schisms hampered the DRC. and the 
secularization of the twentieth century caused a great loss in membership. In reaction, the 
DRC showed a new missionary and ecumenical zeal after World War 11. 


Founding of the DRC 


The organization and the doctrine of the Gerr/ormeeide Kerk or Dutch Reformed Church 
evolved gradually during live persecution of the REFORMATION by the Spanish 
government and its suppression by the Roman Catholic Church. Reformed groups arose 
in the southern provinces of live Low Countries in the 1550s. when numerous groups 
from inside and outside the country had already paved the way for new religious ideas. 
The Reformation movement was marked by several influences, including 
sacramentalism. ANABAPTIS.M. CALVINISM, the Modern Devotion, and biblical 
humanism. From the start of the reign of the Spanish King Philip II in 1559. live situation 
deteriorated for the Dutch Reformation movement. In an attempt to explain its intentions 
to the government, the Reformed pastor Guido de Bres. following live French example, 
formulated the BELGIC CONFESSION in 1561. which was immediately given 
confessional status by the DRC. From 1566 Reformed people tied persecution in the 
Netherlands, and congregations were formed in ENGLAND and GERMANY while the 
Netherlands rebelled against Spain. At the Convent of Wezel (1568) and live Synod of 
Emden (1571). these congregations agreed on unification and certain ecclesiastical 
standards. The HEIDELBERG CATECHISM (15631 was adopted along with live Belgic 
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Confession. From 1572 ihe DRC reappeared as a predominantly Calvinist church in the 
liberated parts of the Netherlands, and the first national synod was held in Dordrecht in 
1578. 


Established Church 


The DRC became the established church in the Dutch Republic, although the government 
tolerated the Catholic church and other dominations, like tire Lutherans (sec 
LUTHERANISM) and tire Anabaptists. A minority of the Dutch adhered to the Reformed 
faith and only pait of this minority were confessing members of the DRC. Nevertheless, 
the DRC was dominant in society, especially because EDUCATION was part of its task. 
It was not just its confession but also its Calvinism piety and life- and worldview that 
peimeated Dutch society. Public offices could be held only by memheis of the DRC. 

The first serious test for this partnership was the snuggle over ARMIN1AN1SM in the 
early 1600s. Arminius held the eternal election as a fruit of FAITH, whereas according to 
the Calvinist doctrine faith is a fiuit of ELECTION. This disagreement led to serious 
tensions in both church and state. Tire matter was settled at tire international synod of 
Dordrecht < 1618/ 19). which fomiulated tire CANONS OF DORT. rejecting the Arminian 
viewpoints and stressing tire Calvinistic character of the DRC's doctrine. Together with 
the Heidelberg Catechism and the Belgic Confession, these canons were adopted as the 
docuinal basis of the church, the so-called Three Forms of Unity. This synod also 
accepted a democratic church order, which functioned for almost two centuries. Maurits. 
prince of Orange and the informal head of the slate, settled the dispute all over the 
country, replacing unwilling magistrates with loyal ones. State and church preserved 
unity, a unity that was fostered by the synod's decision to issue a new Dutch translation of 
the BIBLE, financed by tire States-General of the Republic, tire so-called Siaienbi/bel 
(1637). This translation exerted a unifying force with unsurpassed inductile on Duteh 
language and culture and was replaced by a new translation only in 1951. This feat could 
not hide that tensions in the relationship had surfaced during tire Arminian dispute. The 
state guarded its interests with zeal, and never again during tire Dutch Republic was the 
DRC (see CHURCH AND STATE. OVERVIEW) allowed to convene a national synod. 
The influence of the state included the governor's right to attend synodical meetings, the 
right of the local magistrates to accept or reject a minister, but also the obligation to pay 
him and to defend and uphold the DRC. Concord in society was tire aim of the 
magistrates. For this reason the dominant position of tire DRC included a tolerant attitude 
toward dissenters. Jews, and Roman Catholics and dismissal of overly strict ministers. 
The Republic was renowned for its freedom of conscience. Most books published in the 
seventeenth century were printed there, and persecuted Christians, like the French 
HUGUENOTS, often fled to the Republic for the sake of freedom. 

The economic success of tire early Dutch Republic was based on the development of 
Amsterdam as a stable market for international trade, organized and regulated by trade 
companies. At tire trading posts founded in INDIA. AFRICA, and America the DRC also 
established congregations. Tire best known is the DRC founded in New Amsterdam (New 
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York) in 1628. A full-grown American denomination developed out of this church. 
Known today a* the REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA, its congregations are 
located mainly in New York. New Jersey, and Michigan. Until they became independent 
in 1792. these churches were part of the classic of Amsterdam. In 1867 tire church deleted 
the woid "Dutch" in its name, although tire Dutch language and hymns were still present 
in services at certain occasions until about 19(10. Its constitution is still in accordance 
w ith that of the DRC and consists of the Three Foims of Unity. 


New Religious Trends 


Despite the prolonged dominant position of the DRC. the reformation of Dutch society 
was not as successful as might have been expected. Some groups argued that the 
Refointation in the Netheilands had stalled halfway. An international movement for 
ongoing refoimation of personal life and society gained intluence in the Netherlands as 
Nadtte Reformatie (Further Reformation). This movement played a substantial role in tire 
church, thanks to theologians like Voetius. the founder of tire university of Utrecht 
(1636). These groups engaged in long-running disputes on issues like the observance of 
the Loid's day with theologians like JOHANNES COCCEJUS (1603-1669). who 
defended a more historical interpretation of Scripture. Concern for CONVERSION, 
personal piety, and SALVATION took precedence over concern for social reform and the 
Christian life. 

This emphasis on personal religion coincided with the stressing of personal 
convictions over authoritative opinions, as promulgated by ENLIGHTENMENT 
philosophers. They emphasized the need for religious tolerance. This was already 
practiced in tire Republic, but tire DRC was still the predominant public church. This 
historical privilege was at odds w ith the Enlightened theory of the equality of all people 
and the ideal of tolerance (see TOLERATION). In the eighteenth century, the influence 
of the Naderr Re/omaiie became entangled with the Enlightenment movement among 
both tire Reformed and dissenters. In Enlightened fashion, theologians tried to synthesize 
reason and revelation. Classic Reformed theological positions were adapted to the spirit 
of the times: God w as an impersonal primus: movens. the Christian life was a matter of 
virtues, and Christians were rewarded for their virtues in an afterlife. Reforared theology 
became thin in these years and just clung to the old standards, although the DRC 
continued to be an important institution, mainly because its preaching upheld prudent 
civil behavior. The idea of the fatheiland became tire cohesive factor in society instead of 
the confession of the divine guidance of Dutch history. 
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After the French Revolution 


In 1795 the Dutch Republic was occupied by the French and finally collapsed. A 
Batavian Republic w as founded in which the ties between church and state were severed, 
according to the principles of the French Revolution. All existing churches received equal 
protection, and state offices were open to all. When the United Kingdom of the 
Netherlands was created in 1813. King William I of Orange adopted the Napoleonic idea 
of a uniform slate supported by a uniform I)RC—to which 55 percent of the Dutch 
people at that time belonged. The DRC—now called Nederlandse Henormde Kerk — 
accepted the king's control, which meant a fixation of the theological status quo and a 
loss of self-governance by the provincial and local bodies. This was the low ebb in the 
history of religious freedom in tl>e Netherlands. Meanwhile, a countermovement to 
deictic rationalism and rigid ORTHODOXY had arisen in eighteenth-century Europe in 
the form of the Methodists (see METHODISM I and the MORAVIANS and of 
ROMANTICISM in general. The REVEIL movement gained importance within 
Christian circles in the Netherlands from the 1820s. whereas quite a few Reformed 
people gathered in CONVENTICLES on weekdays because the Sunday services did not 
match their doctrinal and liturgical standards. Protests of the Reformed against the new 
hierarchy and Enlightenment theology led to like Secession of 1834. Several ministers 
were excommu nicated for disobedience to the church order and the small groups that left 
the DRC thereupon were fined and imprisoned whenever they gathered. With the new 
constitution of 1848. the Seceders received the right to organize then Chriiielijke 
Gerefonneerde Kerk (Christian Refornxrd Church) freely. The DRC synod regained its 
freedom in church matters, but the DRC kept its link with the state, though in a less 
prominent way than was the case before 1795. 


A Divided Church 


The synod governed like DRC but did not decide theological disputes when several 
theological schools gained ground in the nineteenth century, from MODERNISM, with 
its rejection of tike supernatural, to a neo-Calvinistic theology, which advocated a return 
to live confessional standards and to tire decentralized governmental structure of the 
seventeenth century. Famous theologians like J.H. Scholten. P.Hot'stede de Groo!. and 
ABRAHAM KL’YPER (1837-1920) tried to adapt the DRC to modern times. Their 
differing opinions led to serious disputes and controversies within the DRC and resulted, 
on the one hand, in a church witltout a distinct character, it religiousness among the elite, 
a ltd a massive loss of laborers to the Socialist movement and. on tire otlrer. to a rapid 
growth of nonestablished churches, like the REMONSTRANTS and the Reformed. In tire 
year 1886 and following, about 10 percent of tire members of tire DRC left. Tlrese so- 
called Dolcremleii (Lanrenters). led by Kuypcr. merged in 1892 with a majority of the 
Chrisielijke Gerefonneerde Kerk and founded the Gerefonneerde Kerken in Nederland 
(Reformed Churches). Less than half the Dutch population now belonged to the DRC. 
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Slill claiming 10 be il>e ihunh of the faiheiland. ii entered the twentieth centuiy in a slate 
of confusion and dismay, whereas the smaller but cohesive Reformed Churches 
dominated the Protestant scene for about half a century . Within the DRC. several groups 
organized to alter tire character of the church: the Confessionals, who. inspired by Ph. 
J.Hoedemaker. tried to restore the church: their more outspoken Reformed allies, the 
Ethicals: and tl>e Liberals. This period of confusion lasted until the 1920s. when the rise 
of the theology of KARL BARTH (1886-1968) and the emergence of gifted theologians 
like K.H. Miskotte and O. Noordmans gave a new impulse to the DRC and its theology. 
Under the influence of Barth's struggle against German National Socialism, the DRC 
looked beyond its sixteenth- and seventeenth-century standards to confess her belief 
anew in the face of the challenges of the twentieth century. 

In like meantime, membership of the DRC had dwindled down to one third of the 
Dutch population in the 1930s; the percentage of Dutch nonbelievers had grown to 
fourteen percent in the 1930s. In these dramatic circumstances, a movement took hold in 
the 1920s and 1930s in the DRC for reorganization of its governmental structure and for 
return to its basics. This movement seemed to fail until the war and the German 
occupation of the Netherlands accelerated this process. Nazi terror and the spiritual and 
material needs of the Dutch forced the DRC to speak out for its confession and made her 
relevant within Dutch society as a whole. Tikis new confidence combined with the urge to 
reorganize, resulting in a general synod—the first since 1619—that accepted a new 
church order, which was implemented in 1951. Although not a return to the Dordrecht 
order, several elements were retained: congregations were represented in the 
governmental bodies again, and a formula was agreed upon regarding the function and 
status of the Three Forms of Unity: "confessing in community w ith our forefathers.'' The 
influence of Barth was dominant in tike new church order: liberals were criticized for 
relying on the concept of the human being as a religious being, and the orthodox were 
criticized for relying on their knowledge of God's will. 


New Self-Consciousness 


The DRC presented itself as a church that confessed Christ for the Dutch people as a 
whole. Tikis meant that, according to its understanding of the structure of the divine 
covenant, the DRC also included tlrose who had not expressly left the church. This self¬ 
understanding also implied that it should have a missionary, apostolic attitude. By 
assuming this role, the DRC claimed a responsibility for Dutch society, not only in 
concord with the state, as in former days, but in its own right, over against the state, if 
need be. In the 1950s and 1960s the DRC formulated its opinion on social issues on a 
regular basis. In the 1960s tike ordination of WOMEN (sec also WOMEN CLERGY l was 
accepted, although parts of tire DRC never acquiesced to this decision. When Dutch 
society polarized in the 1960s. polarization got hold of tire church as well. The DRC lost 
many members as a result of growing secularization and became marginalized in Dutch 
society. The secularization and the internal tensions tempered tike pretensions of the DRC 
and led to new contacts with the Cere/onneenle Keikru. These churches had experienced 
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two schisms since its formation in 1892 and had also had difficulties in coping with 
secularization. From the 1960s on. both churches began talking together about a possible 
merger, a process called SSamen op HVg <Together on tl>e Way), joined by the small 
Lutheian Church in 1986. Since that year the churches have been in a “state of reunion." 
The strong Reformed minority of the DRC has serious concerns about the union, 
although the merger of the three churches will be effectuated in 2004. The new church 
will be called the Proteitanise Kerk m Nederland (Protestant Church in the Netherlands). 
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DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH IN 
AFRICA 


The Dutch Reformed Church, or Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk <NGK). is the 
dominant Afrikaner church in SOUTH AFRICA. Founded in 1652. when the first Dutch 
settlers came to South Africa, the NGK has been tire church of the Afrikaner 
establishment and was closely linked w ith tire racist policies of apartheid from 1948 to 
1994. 

Theologically tire Calvinist NGK stresses God’s sovereignty, human sinfulness in a 
fallen world, and the redemptive work of Christ, not only in saving human souls but also 
transforming culture, through the work of the Holy Spirit in the Christian community. 

Their stress on transforming human culture led the NGK to work on shaping a "New 
Jerusalem" in South Africa. Tire Afrikaners saw strong parallels between themselves as 
the people of God. and tire biblical nation of Israel, which led them to focus on tire Old 
Testament rather than the New. 

In the early years the NGK was an inteiracial church in which whites and blacks 
woishipped together. Some white Afrikaners came to object to drinking out of the same 
cup as black Christians during the LORD’S SUPPER. The Synod <annual general 
meeting) of 1857 proposed that “as a concession to the prejudice and weakness of a few. 
it is recommended that the church serve one or more tables to the European members 
after the iron-white members have been served.” This recommendation came in spite of 
the church's recognition that the BIBLE taught that all Christians ought to worship 
together. In addition the Synod recommended that “if the weakness of some requires that 
the groups be separated, the congregation from the heathen should enjoy its privilege in a 
separate building and a separate institution." This concession soon grew into a policy of 
separating white and non-white churches, and eventually led to formation of separate 
mission churches for non-whites in South Africa. 

In 1948 the NGK minister. Daniel Malan. became Pi in*- Minister of South Africa and 
established apartheid, in which not only the churches but the entire society was 
segregated by race. The NGK supported and defended Malan’s policies on theological 
grounds. 

The NGK gradually found itself ostracized by virtually live entire Christian 
community, to'the point that in 1986. the WORLD ALLIANCE OF REFORMED 
CHURCHES declared apartheid to he HERESY, and broke off fellowship with the NGK. 
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The Afrikaner community responded with a feeling that it was an embattled minority 
struggling to be obedient to God while faced with hostile forces all around try ing to 
prevent it from doing so. This sense of threat—from the black majority and from the 
powerful English supported by liberal world opinion—led the Afrikaner churches to 
entrench themselves in their racist and exclusivistic ideology. 

The church and South African society as a whole took an ahitipt about-face in the 
early 1990s, when South Africa abolished apartheid and developed a multiracial 
government and society. The NGK has suppoited these developments wholeheanedly 
and has gradually been welcomed back into the worldwide community of Christian 
Churches. 
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DWIGHT, TIMOTHY (1752-1817) 


New England theologian. Dwight was bom in Northampton. Massachusetts. May 14. 
1752. the son of Timothy (Major} Dwight and Maty Edwards, oldest daughter of 
distinguished Puritan divine. JONATHAN EDWARDS. In 1777 he married Mary 
W’oolsey. with whom lie had seven sons. In 1795 he became president, chaplain, and 
professor of THEOLOGY at Yale College, where lie died January 11. 1817. 

Like his grandfather. Dwight entered Yale at the age of twelve, and there he studied 
JOHN LOCKE'S philosophy, rhetoric, poetry, and the aits. When in 1771 he was 
appointed a tutor by the college, he worked w ith several colleagues, the most prominent 
of whom was Joel Barlow, to seek an authentic American literary style. Dwight’s 
experiments with poetry, such as 71 le Conquest of Canaan <17851 and Gieenfteld Hill 
(1794). fell short of his literary aspirations but communicated Dwight's feelings about 
America's destiny. In 1774 Dwight joined the College Church as a professing member 
arid rededicated himself to serving God. and in 1777 he was licensed to preach by the 
Congregational church. That same year he because a chaplain to the Continental Army. 

Accepting the invitation to Greenfield Hill in 1783 marked the beginning of Dwight’s 
life work, advancing the cause of evangelical Christianity in the nation. He published the 
first of many arguments, an anony mous poem The Triumph of Infidelity. against the 
‘'infidels.’’ whom he Iselieved threatened the Protestant establishment of New England. 
These perceived enemies of Christianity were as varied as Deists. Universalists. or 
President THOMAS JEFFERSON. He also began the series of sermons that would be his 
theological statement. Theology Explained and Defended. The return to Yale gave him a 
pulpit to address not only New England, but also the nation. Claiming tl»e mantle of the 
Edwardian TRADITION, he constructed a Christianity informed by empirical rationalism 
and pragmatism that was live foundation for the PREACHING of the Second Great 
Awakening (see AWAKENINGS). Through his students, among whom were LYMAN 
BEECHER and NATHANIEL TAYLOR, he declared that the Christian religion and New 
England CULTURE mutually supported each other and could create the KINGDOM OF 
GOD in America. Tire Protestant crusade of the nineteenth century proceeded on the 
basis of this claim. 

See also Deism: Unitarian Universalist Association. Universalism 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ORDINANCES 


When ii became clear that ihe earliest Protestants were noi going 10 be able 10 secure the 
reforms they warned wilhin Ihe structure of the Roman Catholic Church, they began 
creating new ecclesiastical institutions. To give these institutions shape, they drafted new 
laws or ordinances, which in effect became constitutions for reformed churches. These 
ecclesiastical ordinances were normally first drafted by a clergyman for a city, and then 
adopted, usually with a few revisions and amendments, by the city's government. Many 
of t lie sc ordinances were later revised and extended to cover broader areas, an entire 
province, even a kingdom. 

Perhaps the first complete set of ecclesiastical ordinances was drafted for the 
Hanseatic city of Stralsund by the Lutheran theologian Johannes Acpinus (1499-1553) in 
1525. It provided for the selection of clergymen whose primary function would be to 
preach, thus providing a significant break with Catholic parish priests whose primary 
function had been to administer the sacraments. It provided for schools to teach children 
basic skills and Scripture, with additional provision of Latin schools to prepare students 
for professions. It also provided for the care of the poor through the creation of a 
common chest. The Stralsund Council added the provision that one of the preachers 
would have general charge of the entire establishment, becoming its superintendent. 

This pattern was duplicated again and again by clergy men all over Europe. There were 
some who became particularly well known for the ecclesiastical ordinances they drafted 
and often then implemented. One of these was JOHANNES BREN7. <1499-15701. who 
drafted an ordinance for the city of Hall and the surrounding territory in 1526, and then 
went on to become one of the leading creators and leaders of new ecclesiastical 
institutions in live principality of WUrt-temberg. Another was JOHANNES 
BUGENHAGEN M485-1558>. He dratted ordinances for a number of leading cities in 
north GERMANY, including Braunschweig in 1528. Hamburg in 1529. and l.Uheck in 
1531. He also assisted in creating ordinances for wider territories, including Pomerania in 
1535. DENMARK between 1537 and 1539. and Schleswig-Holstein in 1542. The 
ordinances drafted by Bugenhagen followed the same basic pattern as those of Aepinus 
and Bren/. They typically created an office of superintendent and provided for the 
selection and supervision of preaching clergy, live establishment of schools (both 
elementary and advanced), and a common chest to finance the church and assist the poor. 
They also, however, added a good deal. Bugenhagen began the practice of adding details 
on live rituals to be practiced by clergymen that became an ever more important feature of 
later Lutheran ecclesiastical ordinances. They often became liturgical manuals as much as 
constitutions, sometimes even appending an entire catechism or confession of faith. 
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A significantly different pattern was devised by JOHN CALVIN < 1509-1564) for the 
city of Geneva in 1541. Unlike the Lutheran ecclesiastical ordinances, it made no 
provision for a superintendent. It did include provision for selecting a first order of 
ministers called pastors, on the basis of their willingness to accept received theology, 
their skills as preachers, and their willingness to live accoiding to strict moral precepts. 
The second order of ministers, called doctors, taught in schools, both on elementary and 
advanced levels. The fourth order of ministers, called deacons, gathered and administered 
assets for the relief of the poor. Its most important innovation, however, was a third order 
of ministers called elders. Their function was to gather with tire pastors once a week in a 
new institution called the Consistory, to supervise tire behavior of everyone in the 
community and to see to it that Genevans trot only accepted correct belief but also 
behaved in a truly Christian manner—in short, to exercise discipline. The only powers 
they could use in enforcing their judgments were admonition and excommunication, and 
it took souls? time before their right to excommunicate was generally accepted. Once it 
was. Irowever. they shaped tire Genevan community in powerful ways and made it a 
model either feared or respected throughout Europe. 

This Genevan pattern proved enormously influential. It was was extended and imitated 
throughout those parts of Europe that turned Refomred or Calvinist rather than Lutheran 
and was revised to fit entire nations in books of discipline, notably one adopted for the 
Protestants of FRANCE in 1559 and for SCOTLAND in 1560. 

Ecclesiastical ordinances thus served throughout Europe to consolidate live Protestant 
REFORMATION, and to give it an important ongoing structure. 
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ECCLESIOLOGY 


Ecclesiology is the theological study of the natuie and characteristics of the church. It is 
concerned primarily with lire theological identity of the one. holy, catholic, and apostolic 
church of Jesus Christ and secondarily in a derivative sense with the identities of 
particular churches (denominations). This article focuses on programmatic and formal 
aspects of ccclesiology rather than on the biblical material, the substantive issues, and the 
seminal theologians. 


The Scope of Ecclesiology 


Ecclesiology has undergone a renaissance since the 1960s. thanks to the impetus of tire 
significantly titled Church Dogmatics of KARL BARTH, the revolution in Roman 
Catholic attitudes to other churches at tire Second Vatican Council < 1962-19651. and the 
ecumenical movement and its stimulus to theological dialogue on the nature of the 
church. Ecclesiology is one of the most creative areas of theological activity today. 

The term "ecclesiology" derives from Latinized forms of the Greek eUdesia (church, 
assembly, congregation) and logos (reasoned discourse). As a major department of the 
theological enterprise ecclesiology stands alongside such traditional tlreological 
disciplines as fundamental THEOLOGY (tire methods, norms, and sources of theology), 
anthropology (the theological study of human nature), soteriology (the tlreological 
exploration of salvation), and ESCHATOLOGY (theological reflection on the last things 
and the fulfilment of God’s purposes in history). 

Ecclesiology embraces a wide range of subdisciplines. It may take the form of 
objective study of the church as an institution, an enduring, structured organization, and 
will then treed to draw on rrontheological academic approaches, such as those of 
sociology and statistics. Theological work on the ministry, the SACRAMENTS and 
LITURGY, and the forms of oversight and structures of governance in the church also 
fall under the purv iew of ecclesiology. 
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Ecelesiology and Missiology 


The relationship between ecelesiology and MISSIOLOGY is particularly interesting. 
There is a sense in which missiology is a subdivision of ecelesiology. for il is live church 
that is mandated to mission and it is the lay and ordained members of the church who 
engage in it. Mission is not the act of freelance individuals who bear no relation to the 
church, but is an activity of the church. Mission is. therefore, an ecclesial matter. On the 
other hand, mission is greater than the church, taking its rise in the mhsio dei that springs 
from God's eternal being and puipose. The church plays its Godgiven part as an 
instmment of a purpose that transcends it. 

Missiology. the study of tine principles and practice of Christian mission (including 
EVANGELISM/evangeli-zation) is therefore a major theological discipline in its own 
right. However, ecelesiology and missiology should always go hand in hand. A study of 
the church that is not orientated to mission w ill tend to be inwardlooking and uncritical. 
Reflection on mission that is not geared to the WORSHIP, ministry, and oversight of the 
church is likely to be rather freewheeling, individualistic, and unaccountable. An 
ecelesiology for our time, an age of pluralism of faiths and consumerist materialism—as 
well as of spiritual searching and New Age syncretism—will be infused with mission 
concerns and insights. Now that the momentum of Barthianism. Vatican II. and 
ECUMENISM has slackened, it seems likely that ecelesiology will take its direction from 
missiology in live immediate future and so find fresh energy. 

The fact that ecelesiology today is conducted in the context of a pluralism of world 
religions and secular worldviews lends it an “apologetic" dimension: it will always have 
one eye on the claims of alternative positions. It will need to show why the Christian 
vision of divine community is valid and ean be justified in the face of criticism and 
indifference. Ecelesiology needs to be persuasive, to engage in advocacy, and to set out 
its credentials. It will strive to bring to light the Christian understanding of the church as 
the body of Christ, to lead the enquirer beyond the institutional face of live church (and of 
the churches), and to reveal its mystical nature. 


The Ecumenical Context 


Ecelesiology today also needs to take live ecumenical context seriously. On live basis of 
gradual growth in mutual understanding and respect thrcmgh virtually a century of the 
ecumenical movement, the churches now stand in an unprecedented relationship to each 
other. Through their association in the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (WCC) and 
national councils of churches (or equivalents) and through theological dialogue, they 
recognize, implicitly or explicitly and to one degree or another, the one church of Jesus 
Christ in each other. The churches stand in a relation of mutual reception (drawing from 
each other s life and theology i and mutual accountability. That is to say. they are in 
various degrees of communion f koiiutud) w ith each other. 
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Because ecelesiology in an ecumenical age is compelled 10 recognize ihe degree of 
communion that exists between churches, it cannot be merely confessional. In 
confessional ecelesiology we tend to define our own church over against other churches, 
as though they were not also and equally church. Ecelesiology must be pursued in a 
explicitly ecumenical manner, so that different ecclesial voices arc invited to participate 
in the discussion, and conclusions arc formulated in a way that is sensitive and respectful 
to ecumenical partners. The fullest expression of this approach is found in the work of the 
World Council of Churches Faith and Older Commission, and its most fruitful outcome 
so far is the report Ba/nism. Eucharist and Ministry < 19821. 


A Viable Ecelesiology 


A good deal of ecelesiology in tlse second half of the twentieth century reflected the 
culture of modernity tsee MODERNISM). It was optimistic, expansive, and even 
grandiose. Self-criticism and humility were not its most obvious characteristics. 
Ecumenical ecelesiology has often been conducted in tlse stratosphere, drawing up ideal 
models of a united church, without sufficiently reficcting on the ambiguities of the 
concept of unity itself or the intractable difficulties of implementing a stiong 
organizational concept of unity. It has not been sufficiently grounded in practical 
realities, including the hard-won convictions and well-winnowed practices that help to 
form the identities of particular churches. As modernity gives way to post-modernity, a 
somewhat chastened ecelesiology—one that is pursued in a more tentative, exploratory, 
piecemeal, and down-to-earth way—is appropriate. It needs to find a voice that is 
practical and realistic and can point to incremental ways forward to greater unity in 
mission. 


A Feminist Ecelesiology? 


FEMINIST THEOLOGY has not been drawn to ecelesiology. Christian feminists tend to 
be ambivalent about ordination. The dominantly androcentric, patriarchal, and sexist 
character of historic Christianity provokes alienation from tine institutional church. 
Feminist ecelesiology often espouses a radically alternative vision of church, one shaped 
by women for women. However, feminist theologians who have remained within the 
historic churches point out that the church has given women much as well as denying 
them much. Feminist ecelesiology wants to reshape the church's self-understanding and 
to transform its practice. This involves a critique of CHRISTOLOGY that emphasizes 
that it was human nature, created in the image of God. not merely the nature of the 
human male, that was united with the Word in the Incarnation. Feminist ecelesiology 
goes on to deconstruct the biblical and traditional images of the church as the body or 
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bride of Christ, before setting about reconstructing ecclesiul imagery along androgynous 
lines, stressing the mutuality of women and men. 


Strength and Weakness 


The Protestant traditions of ecelesiology are marked by a critical principle: The gospel is 
more important than tire institution, spirit is superior to structure. Catholic ecelesiology. 
on tire other hand, stresses that structure is necessary for the spirit to work and that the 
institution is the essential vehicle of the gospel. It is Protestant shoithand to say that the 
gospel—and only the gospel—constitutes the church. What this slogan means is that 
Christ constitutes the church as his mystical body through the power of the gospel, w hich 
is tangibly embodied in word and sacrament. These two concrete expressions of the 
gospel make Christ present in the community. Thus. Protestant ecelesiology has centered 
around the twin foci of Word and Sacrament. In this sense, the gospel is the radical 
critical principle of Protestant ecelesiology and relalivi/cs every institutional stiucture of 
ministry and oversight. 

The weakness of Protestant ecelesiology has been the tendency to equate the spiritual 
with the invisible and the worldly with the visible. MARTIN LUTHER and PHILIPP 
MELANCHTHON had to defend themselves against the charge that they were 
postulating a purely Platonic church, one removed from concrete reality. KARL BARTH 
and FRIEDRICH SCHl.EIERMACHER played off the unchanging inward essence of the 
chureh against the changing outward form. To this extent Piotestant ecelesiology veers 
toward docetism and gnosticism, whereas Catholic ecelesiology is ty pically in danger of 
idolizing the institutional expression of the church. However, institutional structures of 
ministry and oversight are needed in every properly constituted church. The tension 
between the authenticating power of the Gospel and the structures that are neccssaty to 
facilitate its work generates much of tire creative energy of ecelesiology. 

Of course, anyone. Christian or not. may take up ecelesiology or any other aspect of 
theology, but it makes a difference if one loves the church as such—and one's own 
chureh. too. Christians often need to be given permission to love tire church. Then 
ecelesiology becomes a joy and a privilege. However, theologians, like other Christians, 
sometimes have a lovehate relationship with tire Church/church. which can result in 
destructive elements creeping into ecelesiology. Ecelesiology slrould be constructive and 
conducted in an irenic. ecumenical spirit as far as possible, but without being bland and 
the ecclesiastical equivalent of politically correct. Only occasionally, and where 
necessary to maintain a lively dialogue, slrould it be fiercely polemical, in the spirit of the 
Reformers and their antagonists alike. 

See also Church 
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ECOLOGY 


"Ecology" etymologically derives from the Greek olktu*logos, or "study of the 
household." Herein lies a clue to its modern usage: both the branch of scientific study 
called ecology and the popular movement regarding the proper treatment of the natural 
environment accent living things in relation, depending as in a household on one another. 

As a recognizable social and moral movement, ecology arose in the late 1960s 
following the CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT in the UNITED STATES. Many early 
writings ot' the ecology (or "green"l movement were secular, even antagonistic to 
Christianity, alleging it encouraged humankind to view the nemhuntan. natural world 
entirely instrumental!)'. Development of this critique issued in the charge of 
"anthropocentrism" or human-centeredness. In response, the great chorus of Christian 
theological wiiting on ecology or environmental ethics in the final quarter of the 
twentieth century opened on a defensive irote. Some theologians, drawing on PROCESS 
THEOLOGY or FEMINIST THEOLOGY, have pressed for a radical reform of 
Christianity based on the new ecological consciousness. Yet others, accenting common 
biblical ideas such as creation stewardship, have maintained that Christianity is inherently 
ecological, even if this requires rediscovery. 


Historical Protestant Thought 


Protestantism can claim a history of ecological concern. In prayers published in 1910. 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH confessed that "in the past we have exercised live high 
dominion of man with ruthless cruelly, so that the voice of the Earth, which should have 
gone up to thee in song, has been a groan of travail" (Rauschenbusch 1984:223). Further 
hack, the typical pattern of classical Protestant systematic THEOLOGY opened with an 
exposition of "God live creator" of all things. So JOHN CALVIN speaks of the 
"excellence of divine art" apparent in the "whole workmanship of live universe." Hence, 
ecology as the study of relations in the natural otkos is contained within the DOCTRINE 
of creation. Intriguingly. KARL BARTH places ETHICS there also, it concerns human 
work, formed on the creative work of God. For Barth. Sabbath rest locates the meaning of 
human and divine work in creation and redemption, because the Sabbath celebrates the 
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completed wadi of God. Creation, consequently, cannot be for mere use; rather, we glory 
in its dizzying variety and. as in Genesis, propeily steward it as gift. Indeed. tl>e strength 
of the concept of stewardship preserves classical REFORMATION Theologies like 
Calvin’s from maintaining that creation is solely for human benefit, as secular critics 
allege. Earthlv things are "entrusted to us. and we must one day render account of them" 
(Calvin 1559 jll.X.S). 


Contemporary Ecology and the Bible 


One strand of contemporary Protestant ecological thinking has continued to emphasize 
creation and stewardship. American evangelical Christians have favored stewardship 
language with its clear biblical roots. Paul Santmire has accented this biblical and 
Refoimation legacy, attempting an "ecological reading of biblical faith." Acknowledging 
Christianity's ambiguous ecological record. Santmire maintains Christianity is inherently 
ecological and resists the radical reorganization of Christian thought according to recent 
trends. The ecological challenge has no quick answer—live BIBLE teaches that life’s 
struggles are complicated and hard—but Christians can respond from within liven 
TRADITION with thoughtfulness and care. 

Biblical emphasis among Protestant fundamentalists on environmental issues has led 
to controversy. American Secretary of the Interior (1980-1983) and ASSEMBLY OF 
GOD church member James Watt puhlically noted that "the Lord may come soon" when 
speaking of ecological policy; to some this implied the environment need not be 
protected. Bible reading, many LIBERAL PROTESTANTS contend, can therefore hardly 
he sufficient, instead, theology must be radically transfoimed by ecology. 


New Ecotheologies 


Searching for "deep ecology” in theology, while yet accenting creation, thinkers such as 
Matthew Fox and Thomas Berry have attempted to reconstruct a "universe story” that 
depends on evolutionary theory but secs all created things as deeply interconnected. On 
both thinkers’ admission, the Christian tradition, although providing insight, is 
inadequate to the ecological reorientation requited by current knowledge about the 
interdependency and fluidity of the universe. 

In a related reorientation, citing Alfred North Whitehead’s view that the universe was 
a process, open-ended in its ultimate destination, process theologians such as John Cobb 
have advanced a speculative view of God and nature unfolding together. Such theology 
hopefully can empower Christians and others to live as aclivate paiticipants in live rich 
variety of interwoven and evolving communities that make up the unfolding world. 

A third set of thinkers, "ecofeminists." have linked hierarchical models of 
AUTHORITY to tl»e domination and destruction of the natural environment wrought by 
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Wcsiern cultures. An earthier, embodied feminist theology can result in revolutionized 
understandings of how humankind and nature relate. Catholic feminist Rosemary Ruether 
has directed this critique toward ENLIGHTENMENT philosophies that develop sharp 
distinctions between humans and NATURE. Because these philosophies sustain liberal 
Protestantism, ecological rethinking may need also to transcend it. Indeed, the pervasive 
intellectual instability of POSTMODERNISM introduces unclarity about where the 
radical ecological critique will lead. Pertiaps fittingly, ecotheology is in flux, and likely 
will be for some time. 


Practical Outcomes 


I^spite differences, rise various ecological theologies agree on increased need for ' green'' 
sensitivity and on policies that protect the environment. Indeed, predominantly Protestant 
bodies have issued practical recommendations, such as tlve NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES' 101 Ways to Help Saw the Earth. Theology cannot reduce to policy and 
recommendations, for at the heart of Cluistianity lies a vision of interdependencies in the 
oikos between human beings. God. and creation. Because Protestantism inspired the rise 
of capitalist modernity las MAX WEBER maintained), it may indeed be implicated in the 
human abuse of creation rooted in live denial of these dependencies tsee MODERNISM). 
However, the pragmatic orientation of Protestant thought and its commitment to 
reexamine cultural practices in the light of the biblical witness suggest both a deep 
theological/ecological reexamination and practical ecologically sensitive behavioral 
changes are both w ithin its future reach. 
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ECONOMICS 


Protestant theology has been a fertile source of reflection on economics. Many Protestant 
theologians contributed to the development of the discipline and the entrepreneurial 
lifestyle of many Protestant church members encouraged economic growth in their 
societies. In the twentieth century Protestant churches engaged in dialogue about 
economic development worldwide, whereas in recent decades there has been great 
interest in the economic potential of Pentecostal congregations in the developing world. 

The two great Reformation theologians who wrote on economic life were MARTIN 
LUTHER and JOHN CALVIN. Luther developed an account of VOCATION fBenifi. 
although there is no single work in which he reflects on tire meaning of employment. He 
argued that love of neighbor is fulfilled thiough daily woik. which becomes a divine 
ordinance. The four orders of creation where God expresses God's will are the FAMILY, 
the stale, employment, and the CHURCH. Any form of woik can express a vocation by 
which we serve God and enable society to be preserved. Such an understanding of society 
means that vocation applies to all people and the governance of this ordering is by law 
and not gospel. This teaching enabled late medieval society to break free of an ethic 
where only religious employment was of value. In medieval teaching, praecepta were 
ethical maxims for all Christians but consilia were for the minority who were ordained or 
in religious orders. Luther swept this distinction away. 

However. Calvin was to take Luther's teaching considerably further. Calvin argued 
that tlte proof of ELECTION was demonstrated by the fruits of daily life, especially in 
employment and one's calling. The three ethical maxims that Calvin enjoined were 
diligence in lawful callings. ASCETICISM in regard to consumption, and the 
constructive use of time. All this led to what was later called the Protestant work ethic. 
Calvin put it well wlwen he wrote: "We know that people were created for the express 
purpose of being employed in labour of various kinds, and that no sacrifice is more 
pleasing to God than when everyone applies diligently to one's own calling, and 
endeavours to live in such a manner as to contribute to the general advantage." The 
Calvinist interest in stewardship created a new work-force that responded to the 
discipline of work. Protestant beliefs encouraged a moral and ascetic work-force. 

Calvin also provided an exegesis of Deuteronomy 23:20. which enabled the 
restrictions on usury to be put aside. He claimed that this restriction applied only to the 
Hebrews. Usury should he regulated but it could be allowed. Calvin fixed the maximum 
rate of interest for the parishes of Geneva at 5 percent, prohibited exacting interest from 
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ihc poor, and allowed ministers to invest for interest. Calvin uansfoimed scriptural 
exegesis by arguing that money could he used to create wealth in the same way as land. 
This was not entirely a free market, however. The new technology in Calvin’s day was 
printing and Calvin regulated the industry carefully. 

In the centuries succeeding the REFORMATION tike teaching of Protestantism was 
consistent on tike nature of work. Some Protestant theologians also contiibuted to the 
study of economics, especially the nineteenth-century Scottish minister THOMAS 
CHALMERS. 

Chalmers argued for a free maiket alongside a campaign of charitable giving that 
would replace state welfare (see CHARITY). He was deeply influential among business 
leaders in nineteenth-century SCOTLAND. However, it was to be the American 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH who next contributed to an analysis of the maiket 
economy. He was a Baptist pastor in New York in the 1890s who challenged both society 
and the churches to engage w ith "nKn out of work, out of clothes, out of shoes, out of 
hope.” Rauschenbuseh launched tire SOCIAL GOSPEL movement, which argued that the 
moral dimension of economics must always be considered by Christians. Shortly after 
this. MAX WEBER wrote his famous study in l<XH in GERMANY on “The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism.” in which he claimed that economic development 
occurred in cultures that had a strong Protestant ethic to encourage entrepreneurial 
behavior. These two dimensions of the moral response to economics, and the contribution 
Protestant values and beliefs make to economics, have shaped the debate ever since. 

Contemporary debates on economics divide on the ethics of the free market and 
whether this is a "status confcssionis” for Christians. Those who argue this include Ulrich 
Duchrow. a German theologian, who has published many books through the WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (WCC). He has argued for radical church protest against the 
involvement of tire Western Protestant churches in the capitalist economy. He believes 
contemporary capitalism is demonic: he was a major influence at the 1983 Vancouver 
Assembly and the 1991 Canberra Assembly of the WCC. Another German Protestant 
theologian committed to socialist economics is JURGEN MOLTMA.NN. although his 
views differ slightly from those of Duchrow. Moltmann argues for "economic co¬ 
determination and control of economic power by tike producers." 

There are many Protestant theologians and churches that would disagree with any 
adoption of socialist, or Maixist. economic beliefs. Among the critics of this approach 
would be tike English Anglican theologians Ronald Preston and John Atherton. In the 
UNITED STATES. Lutheran Roben Benne and Methodist J.P.Wogaman would have a 
similar debate about lire free maiket. Lord Griffiths in England is a Protestant banker who 
espoused the neoclassical economics of tire Conservative Government of Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher. His books argue for the need to adopt free market economics. 

Finally many Pentecostal churches in AFRICA. Asia, and Latin America, as well as in 
the Western world, have become agents of economic renewal in impoverished societies. 
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ECUMENICAL AGREEMENTS 


The twentieth century has been the era of ecumenism. the effort, both formal and 
informal. Ix>th domestic and international, to bridge the chasms that have divided not 
only tire various Protestant churches but Protestant churches and tire Roman Catholic and 
Orthodox churches as well. The goals of these ecumenical efforts has ranged from 
organizing common local activities, such as ecumenical Thanksgiving Day services in the 
United States, to "altar and pulpit fellowship." where tire churches involved allow 
exchange of clergy both for preaching and celebrating the Lord's Supper. An important 
aspect of the twentieth century ecumenical momentum has been the organizational 
merger of different denominations, such as the merger of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed Church into the United Church of Christ or 
the formation of the United Methodist Church. In countries such as Nigeria. Canada, or 
India, tire ecumenical momentum has entailed the formation of "united’' or "uniting" 
churches. 

Perhaps the most important, albeit not widely known, phenomenon in this connection 
has been a number of ecumenical agreements reached in Europe by various churches. Tire 
Leuenberg Agreement of 1973 instituted church fellowship or "full mutual recognition" 
among some 85 Lutheran. Reformed, and United (Lutheran and Reformed I churches all 
over Europe even including five churches in Argentina and Uruguay. In 1988. agreement 
was reached in Meissen. Germany, between the CHURCH OF ENGLAND and the 24 
Lutheran. Reformed, and United churches in Germany that comprise the Evangelical 
Church of Germany (EKDt with regard to pulpit and altar fellowship. The Meissen 
Common Statement's six paragraphs identify ten agreements in matters of theology but 
acknowledge the unresolved difference over the histone episcopal succession. This latter 
point of unresolved disagreement prevented tl>c mutual recognition of ministries in the 
Meissen Statement. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the Chairmen of the EKD Council and 
the Church Leaders' Conference of the Federation (Bishops Kruse and Demkei solemnly 
signed the Meissen Cotnmon Statement in Westminster Abbey in January 1991. A second 
signing of the Statement took place in February 1991 in Berlin. The two parties declared 
their intention to "take all possible steps to closer fellowship in as many areas of 
Christian life and witness as possible, so that all our members together may advance on 
the way to full, visible unity." 
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In 199.1. a similar agreement to enter into fellowship was reached at Poevoo. Finland, 
between tire Church of England, tire Church of Ireland, the Church of Wales on the one 
side and the Scandinavian Lutheran Churches, together with the Lutheran Churches of 
Iceland. Estonia and Lithuania, on tire other. Tire agreement is nanwd Poevoo after the 
city in which it was signed. 

The agreement covers important points of agreement under six headings. It 
acknow ledges all signatory churches as belonging to the one holy, catholic, and apostolic 
church. The agreement also acknowledges that in the signatory churches the Word of 
God is authentically preached, and the sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist arc 
properly administered: that the signatory churcltes share the common confession of the 
apostolic fault: that oversight tepiscopel is exercised in the signatory churches in various 
ways in order to express continuity of apostolic life, mission, and ministry, that the 
episcopal office is valued in tire signatory churches as a visible sign of expressing and 
serv ing tire unity of tire church and its continuity in apostolic life, mission, and ministry: 
that persons epis copally ordained in any of tire churches to the office of hisltop. priest, or 
deacon are welcome to serve, by invitation, in the same ministry in the receiving church 
without reordination: and that bishops from another signatory church normally be invited 
to participate in the laying on of hands at the ordination of new bislurps as a sign of the 
unity and continuity of the church. 

A Lutheran-Roman Catholic Joint Declaration on the Doctrine of Justification evoked 
considerable controversy at its public presentation, especially in Germany, where 
virtually all Lutheran professois of theology signed a letter of opposition. Nonetheless, it 
was signed by representatives of the Vatican and tire LU-THERAN WORLD 
FEDERATION On October 31. 1998. It summarized the sixteenth century controversies 
over this issue as essentially disagreements over language. 

In the United States, the agreement of 2(X)1 between the EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA and the EPISCOPAL CHURCH. USA. entitled 
Called to Common Mission stipulated that in return for the Episcopal recognition of the 
legitimacy of current Lutheran ELCA ministry, the ELCA would henceforth ordain 
candidates for the ministry with a bishop present, and candidates for tire office of bishop 
with an Episcopal bishop present. A temporary Episcopal concession was here matched 
by a permanent ELCA concession. Tire Call to Common Mission statement at first did 
not receive the necessary majority vote by tire church-wide assembly of the ELCA. The 
document had to be submitted to a second vote, where it was approved. The document 
gave rise to an opposition movement within the ELCA. the Word Alone Network, and it 
continues to threaten a split in the ELCA. 

All in all. these ecumenical initiatives appear to have excited mainly church officials 
and rarely had significant or meaningful impact on the local congregational level. The 
explanation may well lie in tire reality that on the local, personal level traditional 
religious antagonisms have long given way to mutual understanding and acceptance, 
despite continuing theological or ecclesial differences. Moreover, the various agreements 
have essentially involved only churches of the Lutheran. Refoimed. and Anglican 
traditions. Thus, large denominations, such as the Baptists, have not been involved. 

See also Dialogue. Interconfessional 
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ECUMENISM 


Ecumenism is a relatively recent teint for an ancient Christian commitment to both unity 
and mission "to the whole inhabited earth.'' It was not widely embraced as a major 
religious imperative in Protestantism until the twentieth century, despite earlier 
foreshadowings. Although it seems like a simple concept, ecumenism is beset with 
ambiguities and tensions regarding the nature of the unity that Protestants seek. 


Terminology 


Ecumenism, conceived as the task of knitting together the divisions within Christianity 
on behalf of the entire world, may extend as far back as New Testament times and the 
debate concerning Gentile missions at the Jerusalem Conference. However, the term 
"ecumenism" is itself modem, unlike its more ancient cognate "ecumenical.” and reflects 
an intentionality and sense of urgency coordinate with an era of religious freedom, 
pluralism, and globalism. 

According to a 1997 study by the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (WCC). 
"there is no authoritative definition of the term, and it is in fact used to characterize a 
wide range of activities, ideas and organizational arrangements" ("TCUV,” p. 4). Pan of 
the terminological difficulty is that an old wineskin is being made to hold new wine. The 
terms "ecumenism" and "ecumenical'' both derive front the Greek oikoumene. which 
referred to a geographical—not theological or ccclesiological—reality, that is: "the whole 
inhabited world." This is the usage in scripture. During the patristic era "ecumenical" 
assumed a more ccclesiological connotation meaning the whole church. From the first, 
therefore, ecumenism was dual: concern for all humanity: concern for live unity of 
Christians. 

The term "ecumenical" was seldom used until the nineteenth century, although a few 
European Protestant leaders, like the Swiss founder of the Red Cross. Henri Dunant. 
began speaking of an "ecumenical spirit." apparently referring to the promotion of 
cooperation and unity among Christians. The specific nature of that unity was unclear. 

This usage was also complicated by the fact that the task of promoting Christian unity 
was never conceived as an end in itself but linked to a grander mission—to witness and 
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sene the whole world (the aikoumene). Thus ihe actual corporate "reunion" of divided 
churches expresses only a small pan of whal is generally meant by ecumenism. 

As these temis became increasingly common in twentieth-century Protestantism—and 
Christianity generally—different ecumenical orientations materialized: ecclesial 
ecumenism, theological ecumenism, mission-driven ecumenism, and even inteifaith 
ecumenism, which broadens tlsc term beyond its specifically Christian content. Although 
useful to evaluate differences in emphasis and orientation, these orientations overlap in 
practice. What unites all forms of ecumenism is tire divine imperative to reconnect 
Christians to each other and to the presence of God in the w orld. 


Historv of Protestant Ecumenism before 1900 


The first Protestant reformers did not intend to divide Western Christianity but to make 
the gospel the basis for Christian unity. JOHN CALVIN. PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. 
MARTIN BUCER. and THOMAS CRANMER. among others, sought to reconcile their 
own theological differences and even explored rapprochement with Roman Catholic 
authorities, especially at live Colloquy of Regensburg in 1541 (see REGENSBURG. 
COLLOQUY). Unfortunately the hardening of doctrinal divisions and the emergent 
national and territorial Protestant church systems dashed such hopes. However, isolated 
Protestant voices—such as JAN LASKI. JOHN COMENIUS. GEORGE CA1.1XT. Hugh 
Grotius. John Duiy. and many others—continued to keep alive the irenic ideal of a 
theologically and spiritually unified Christendom. 

The roots of modern Protestant ecumenism, however, do not lie primarily in past 
schemes for reunion but with the Pietist and the Evangelical movements of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. These built a sense of international Christian fellowship and 
sympathy across the Northern European and trans-Atlantic' communities. By focusing on 
personal experience rather than DOCTRINE or liturgical conformity, they promoted a 
form of Protestantism that transcended its divisions. JOHN WESLEY’S phrase, "if thy 
heart is as mine, give me thy hand.” exemplified this spirit. 

Equally important, these movements expected a coming universal church based on a 
union of hearts and prayers. There was an undercurrent of apostolic and eschatalogical 
fervor in this anticipation of a global "Age of the Spirit." and a missionary zeal. In 
ENGLAND the Wesleys and GEORGE WHITEFIEl.D. in America COTTON and 
INCREASE MATHER and JONATHAN EDWARDS, and in GERMANY the 
MORAVIAN CHURCH and Count NIKOLAUS LUDWIG VON ZINZENDORF were 
all drawn to mission frontiers. In Pennsylvania Zinzendorf tried in vain to unite Quakers 
(see FRIENDS. SoCIETY OF) and other Christians in a "Church of the Spirit.” In 
Massachusetts Edwards issued a "Humble Plea" for a worldwide conceit of PRAYER for 
the arrival of the KINGDOM OF GOD on earth. In 1793 New Divinity preacher 
SAMUEL HOPKINS described a future world united by Christianity in global peace, 
justice, goodwill, racial harmony, and enlightenment. 

The nineteenth century witnessed countless examples of practical interdenominational 
cooperation. These included reform and service agencies, like the AMERICAN BIBLE 
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SOCIETY, ihe American Anti-Slavery Society, the Inner Mission in Germany, and 
international agencies like the YMCA/YWCA. the EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, the 
Student Volunteer Movement, and the World's Student Christian Federation tWSCF). 
The latter provided the leaders of the twentieth-century ecumenical movement: JOHN 
RMOTT. NATHAN SODERBLOM. WILLEM ADOLF VISSERT HOOFT. J.H. 
Oldham. WILLIAM TEMPLE, and others. 

Proposals for church unions proliferated. The PRUSSIAN UNION < 1817) set the stage 
for later efforts to reunify the continental Reformation churches. Proposals for a united 
Protestant Church came from a variety of corners: the CAMPBELL FAMILY 
(DISCIPLES OF CHRIST). SAMUEL SCHMUCKER (LUTHERANISM). PHILIP 
SCHAFF i Reformed>. William Augustus Muhlenberg and William Reed Huntingdon 
(Episcopal), and Henry Lunn (British METHODISM). In live 1890s the Grindelwald 
Conferences held in SWITZERLAND brought Protestants together to explore differences 
and pray for unity. The LAMBETH QUADRILATERAL adopted by Anglicans (see 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND) in 1888 proposed using the historic apostolic episcopacy and 
the faith of the first Christian communities as a basis for a unity that would not only build 
bridge Protestantism but reach out to Eastern Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism (see 
ORTHODOXY. EASTERN; CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT REACTIONS!. 

Even live new theological trends of tlw nineteenth century contributed. The nascent 
liberalism of FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER in Germany. FREDERICK DENISON 
MAURICE in England, and HORACE BUSHNELl. in America created an impatience 
with doctrinaire theological divisions and argumentation. TRANSCENDENTALISM 
generated an impatience with institutions; and theological ROMANTICISM and 
ANGLO-CATHOLIC ISM yearned for the experience of sacramental unity. 

Within a brief span of time transnational confessional associations were formed; the 
LAMBETH CONFERENCE (1867). the WORLD ALLIANCE OF REFORMED 
CHURCHES (1875). the WORLD METHODIST COUNCIL (1881). the International 
Congregational Council (1891). the BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE (1905). and the 
LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION < 1923). These created a structure that facilitated 
later ecumenical dialogue and cooperation. 


Modern Protestant Ecumenism 


By 19<)0 the stage was set for a worldwide ecumenical movement. Modern ecumenism 
was to have both a churchward and a worldwatd direction, consistently linking unity in 
matters of faith and fellowship to shared mission, witness, and service to the world at 
large. Many diverse strands of thought and activity fed this enterprise. Until the 1960s live 
overriding motivation was to stall the seeming erosion of the Christian West and 
revitalize the Christian presence in the world in the wake of modernization and the 
impact of religious freedom This apparent convergence of interests, however, was more 
apparent than real, and it began to he challenged in the 1960s. By the end of the century 
the notion that Christian diversity and pluralism might be better signs of ecumenical 
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health than like-mindedness was espoused openly, requiring rethinking of the nature of 
ecumenical unity. 

In Iy<K) the large Ecumenical Missionary Conference. which was organised in New 
Yoik City by WSCF leaders, called for a unified Protestant missionary effort. Their 
hopes cans: to fruition at tire WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE of 1910 in 
Edinburgh, in which representatives of international Protestant missionary agencies 
around the world spoke of unity as tire key to successful global evangelization. 
Meanwhile major Protestant denominations in the United Stales—concerned about home 
missions, urbanization, and industrialization—collaborated in 1908 to form the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America (the predecessor of the NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES). Several American denominations also called for new 
initiatives at theological and ecclesial unification. 

World War I disrupted all such plans. Rather than quenching enthusiasm, however, the 
war spurred it on. Protestant leaders dealt with the collapse of "Christendom" in Europe 
and the new realities of international politics, economics, and social thought by taking 
advantage of live molten situation. Three major strands of ecumenic al ac tivity emerged in 
the 1920s: the Faith and Order movement, the Life and Work movenxmt. and the 
International Missionaiy Conference. All three eventually merged to form live WCC. 

The Faith and Older movement, which was begun in 1927 at Lausanne. Switzerland, 
by American Episcopal bishop CHARLES BRENT, promoted a theological biand of 
ecumenism. Its immediate goal was not to construct church merger schemes but to pursue 
theological dialogue to clarify confessional differences and misunderstandings and 
prepare a path for full sacramental reconciliation and ministerial mutuality among the 
churches. The Ecumenical Institute at Bossy. Switzerland was panicularly instruncntal in 
promoting comparative ecclesiological studies. 

In 1948 the Commission on Faith and Order of the new WCC took over this task. 
With the addition of Eastern Orthodox members in 1961 and official Roman Catholie 
members after Vatican II. Faith and Order envisioned the possibility of theological 
rapprochement among all the major branches of Christianity, based on common cicedal 
principles and a core consensus on sacramental fellowship and ministerial orders. The 
result was the release in 1982 of live notable ecumenical document on Bajuism. Eucharist, 
and Ministry, whieh described tl>e theological opportunities and obstacles to this goal. 

The apparent confluence of these theological streams, however, was soon interrupted 
by demands to give the voices of people of color, the poor. WOMEN, and the Third 
World a powerful hearing. The new mandate pursued ecumenical theology pluralistically, 
with an eye for cultural context and nontheological factors. By the 1990s the coexistence 
of older and new visions of theological ecumenism in the Faith and Order movement had 
produced creative tensions that crisscrossed traditional confessional lines. 

Mission-driven ecumenism found a home within the International Missionaiy 
Conference (IMC). live immediate successor to the 1910 Edinburgh Conference. Foimed 
in 1921 at Lake Mohonk. New York, by Mott and Oldham, it repudiated the traditional 
notion of simply "exporting" Western Christianity. Rather than replicating the divisions 
of live West, it tried to create indigenous Christian churches that would be responsive to 
local cultures and local needs and flexible in worship and ministry. It shared Western 
resources and encouraged programs "to help unite the Christian forces of the work! in 
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seeking justice in international and inter-racial relations.” At its 1938 world conference at 
Tambaram. INDIA over 50 percent ot' the delegates were non-Western. 

Ironically this ecumenical embrace ot' indigenous cultures and regional diversity 
generated more actual ccclesial unions than the Faith and Order movement. One of its 
successes was tire formation of the CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA, the first union church 
in which the barriers between Episcopal and non-Hpiscopal ministerial orders were 
overcome. The united churches in Noithern India (see CHURCH OF NORTH INDIAi 
and Sri Lanka were similarly notable. In addition the IMC helped to set up many of the 
impoitant local, regional, and national councils of churches throughout the mission 
world. 

When tire IMC formally merged with tike WCC in 1961 as tike Division (now 
Commission) on World Mission and Evangelism (CWMEi. the process of de- 
Westerni/ing Protestant ecumenism was accelerated. Over the next several decades the 
CWME zeroed in on tlte global fight against racism and apartlkeid. poverty and economic 
exploitation, restrictions on women, environmental exploitation, the dangers of 
globalization, and tlte eradication of local traditions. Such thinking created a new 
ecumenical agenda that situated theological and ccclesial reficction within specific 
cultural contexts and needs, including the need for dialogue with indigenous religious 
traditions. In 1976 tike CWME assembled the Ecumenical Association of Third World 
Theologians and in 1982 released the impoitant document "Mission and Evangelism— 
An Ec umenical Affirmation." 

A third major ecumenn.il player was the Life and Work movement, founded at 
Stockholm in 1925 under the leadership of Swedish archbishop Nathan Sodertilom. It 
reflected Western social idealism in its urgent desire to bring a prophetic Christian moral 
witness to bear on the forces of modernity and secularity. In many ways Life and Work 
initially sought to recreate a unified Western Christian culture—to act. as Soderblom 
said. ”on behalf of Christendom." This bias showed up at its Second World Conference at 
Oxford in 1937 when only thirty delegates of 425 were from non-Wcstem regions. 

Adopting a nco-Refomration theological stance in the late 1930s. which claimed to be 
able to disentangle Christ from CULTURE. Life and Work recognized the benefits of 
mating with tike Faith and Order movement. Out of this mairiage eamc the WCC. whose 
vision would be "a whole church speaking the whole gospel to the whole world.” Not 
posing as a "super-church” nor brokering corporate mergers, the WCC created a forum, 
or ”space.” that might function as a symbol of "visible union” by nurturing ecumenical 
fellowship, theological dialogue, and "mission through witness and service." 

The sense of cohesion was soon tempered, however, by calls for renewal and change 
coming out of the West. Stalling with the 1969 “Programme to Combat Racism” and 
continuing through tike 1974 Beilin conference on "Sexism in Church and Society." 
ecumenical programs received sharp scrutiny. The "Ecumenical Decade of Churehcs in 
Solidarity with Women. 1988-1998' mandated a renewed ecumenical vision built on 
"solidarity" across racial. GENDER, class, and cultural divides. The WCC added 
SCIENCE, technology, nuclear development, bioethics, and ECOLOGY to its list of 
ecumenical concerns, climaxing with a program on Justice. Peace, and the Integrity of 
Creation. 

This complicated situation was not so abnormal as it may have seemed to observers. It 
developed from the perennial duality of Protestant ecumenism that balanced unity and 
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illusion, wilder and service, church and world. No wonder that filly years after its 
founding, the WCC was still struggling with the meaning of ecumenism but now thinking 
in terms of pluralism, mutuality, forbearance, and “reconciling diversity.” 


Additional Manifestations of Modem Ecumenism 


The woric of the WCC hardly exhausts the reality of ecumenism, even within 
Protestantism. In addition to lire ecumenical work of many local, regional, and national 
councils of churches, formal mergers or covenant agreements between specific 
denominational communities were important. Between 1906 and 1968 at least twenty-six 
church unions took place in the UNITED STATES. Examples elsewhere were the 
UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA, the Evangelical Church in Germany, the Federation 
of Swiss Protestant Churches. Church of South India. Church of North India. Church of 
Sri Lanka. United Church of Zambia. Uniting Reformed Church in Southern Africa. 
United Church in Jamaica and the Cayman Islands, and the UNITING CHURCH in 
Australia. According to the 1995 Consultation of United and Uniting Churches, such 
unions continue to provide tire benchmarks for "modeling diversity within unity in 
communities of increasing pluralism.” 

Nonetheless the fate of the CONSULTATION ON CHURCH UNION, begun in 
America in I960 by EUGENE CARSON BLAKE, reveals a growing denominational dis¬ 
interest in corporate mergers. Tire failure of its initial proposals for the full union of nine 
Protestant denominations in 1970 and later in 1988 for a “covenant communion” led to a 
more modest 2002 cooperative proposal, called "Churches Uniting in Christ." The 
“Ecumenical Partnership” agreement of 1989 between the UNITED CHURCH OF 
CHRIST and the DISCIPLES OF CHRIST is another such cooperative scheme, as is the 
“Concordat of Agreement” of the EPISCOPAL CHURCH and the EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA, which became effective in 2001. 

In Central Europe since 1973 over 100 “Reformation” churches have formed the 
Louenberg Church Fellowship, agreeing to full sacramental and pulpit fellowship with 
each other and "common witness and service." Such agreements established what they 
termed a "communion of communions." in which, according to the Leuenberg 
Agreement, “the lively plurality in styles of preaching, ways of worship, church order, 
and in diaconal and social action” that characterizes particular communions arc 
preserved. As “A Protestant Understanding of Ecclesial Communion." adopted in 2CKX) 
by tire Evangelical Church of Germany, insists, "it is not the diversity that needs to be 
overcome, but the separation." 

The entrance of Eastern Othodoxy and Roman Catholicism into the ecumenical arena 
with Protestantism has also shaped tire course of Protestant ecumenism. Tire Orthodox 
have brought a deep commitment to unity based on conciliar traditions and the 
AUTHORITY of ancient precedents. After the Second Vatican Council. Roman Catholic 
<RCl delegates became official members of the Commission on Faith and Order, 
although not full members of the WCC. The RC Church and the WCC also formed a 
Joint Working Group that has worked for the "restoration of the unity of all Christians” in 
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"real and full communion." By tlw 1990* neatly all programmatic units of the WCC 
included Catholic representation. In addition. RC delegates ate full members of 35 
national councils of churches and ecumenical organizations worldwide. 

The bilateral dialogues between Catholics and a wide variety of Protestant faiths have 
been equally significant. These have removed much misunderstanding and mistrust on 
both sides. Especially noteworthy was the 1997 Joint Declaration on tire Doctrine of 
Justification, in which Catholic and Lutheran theologians reached a “common 
understanding" of the doctrine of JUSTIFICATION by FAITH. 

Although many Protestant evangelicals today avoid terms like ecumenical or 
ecumenism, they tend to continue the nineteenth-century tradition of associational 
cooperation. In the United States the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
EVANGELICALS was created in 1942. in CANADA, the Evangelical Fellowship of 
Canada in 1964. In 1951 evangelicals formed the World Evangelical Fellowship (now the 
World Evangelical Alliance), which resurrecled the Evangelical Alliance's tradition of 
uniting evangelicals in global prayer. 

In 1974 the LAUSANNE COMMITTEE FOR WORLD EVANGELIZATION, an 
international gathering from over 150 nations, approved The Lausanne Covenant," 
affirming that God seeks "tlw Church’s visible unity" through “fellowship, wotk. and 
witness." “Evangelism summons us to unity." they said, echoing the 1910 Edinburgh 
Missionary Conference. Although rejecting liberal utopianism, the covenant signers 
affirmed that tlw gospel witness must not be separated from human welfare eveiywhere. 
EVANGELISM requires a“concern for justice and reconciliation throughout human 
society" and tlw “liberation of men and women from every kind of oppression." In a 
phrase strikingly reminiscent of the founding statement of tlw WCC. though nuanced 
differently. Lausanne declared that “world evangelization requires the whole Church to 
take tlw whole gospel to the whole world." Evangelicals reaffirmed this covenant fifteen 
years later in “The Manila Manifesto" (1989). An increased discomfort with ecumenicity, 
however, was apparent in its emphasis on tlw work of local churches and its warning that 
cooperation with nonevangelicals is appiopriatc only when biblical truths were not 
comprised. 


((inclusion 


The question remains if the past centuiy of ecumenical enterprise w ould have exhilarated 
or disappointed its foundeis. Support for ecumenism continues to ebb and How. 
especially within local congregations, which often prove resistant to ecumenical 
enthusiasms. Nonetheless global communications, technology, and cultural pluralism 
have all forced Christians to think and act in less parochial ways. Whether that will 
continue to produce an ecumenism of visible unity, as sought by the WCC. or merely one 
of mutual influence and cross-fertilization remains unclear. What can be said is that 
ecumenism has become something more complex, diverse, interactive, and organic than 
the simple woid “unity" suggests. It is based as much on a commitment to the task of 
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togcihcmcii as on likc-mindedncss. and that has not always been characteristic of 
Protestant history. 

See also Dialogue. Interconfessional 
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EDDY, MARY BAKER (1821-1910) 


Founder ot' the Church of Christ. Scienti si. Maty Baker was bom July 16. 1821. in Bow. 
New Hampshire. The daughter of Matk and Abigail Baker, both descendants of New 
England Puiitan families. Mary Baket grew up amidst tire Protestant revivals, reform 
movements, and utopian experiments known as the Second Great Awakening. The 
religious idealism of the awakening exerted a lasting influence on Iter thought, as did the 
awakening's emphasis on the transformational power of religious experience. With 
regard to more specific elements of her theology, a nearby community of Shakers 
probably inspired her concept of a mothei church us well as her belief that God was the 
mother as well as father of life. 


Physical Problems 


In 1843 Mary Baker entered into a slum marriage with George W.GIover. who died in 
1844. Chronic baek pain and otluer maladies, many of which she had suffered since 
childhood, prevented her from caring for their son George, born after his father's death. 
She experimented with homeopathy and. in 1853. married Daniel Patterson, an itinerant 
dentist who shared her interest in alternative medicine but failed to help prevent her 
invalidism. In a state of desperation, sire appealed for help to Phineus P. Quimby 11802- 
18</>). a clock maker, daguerreotypist. and healer in Poitland. Maine, who used mental 
influence to treat disease. 

Quimby had successfully treated hundreds of patients using a technique Ire developed 
out of his study of mesmerism, a practical philosophy named after the eighteenth-century 
Austrian physician Fran/. Anton Meaner (1734-18151. who posited the existence of an 
intangible magnetic fluid peimealing human bodies and their suiroundings. Mesmer and 
his follower believed that this magnetic fluid could convey positive, therapeutic 
influence from an operator to a subject. Through his own experiments. Quimby 
discovered that ideas themselves could trigger feelings of recovery and well-being. This 
discovery led Quimby to dispense with belief in the existence of a ubiquitous magnetic 
lluid and marked an important development in tire understanding of hypnosis, and of 
human psychology more generally. 
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Maiy Baker Patterson recovered her health under Quimby's care and stayed on to 
study ntental healing with him. As Quimby’s student, site believed that he had discovered 
the scientific explanation (or Jesus's power as a healer as well as the essential teaching of 
the New Testament. Later on. she downplayed Quimby’s influence, maintaining that he 
practiced a form of materialistic “animal magnetism” and never grasped the true idealism 
of Christian Science. 


Turning Point 


Shortly after Quimby's death in 1866. she took a serious fall on the ice and lapsed into a 
hopeless state, unable to move from bed. Three days later, while reading the New 
Testament stories of Jesus's healing, site experienced the healing power of Christ and 
rose from Iter bed. completely cured. In 1870 she began teaching her own version of 
mental healing. In 1873 she divorced Daniel Patterson, from whom she had long been 
estranged, and married Gilbert Eddy, one of her students. 

In 1875 Mary Baker Eddy published the first edition of Science and Health, her most 
famous writing. The fourth and final edition, publislted in 1906. remains the centerpiece 
of Christian Science life, along with the New Testament. Rejecting literal interpretations 
of Christian doctrine. Science and Health explains the apparent existence of disease and 
other forms of material reality as consequences of erroneous belief. The suffering caused 
by erroneous belief in material reality could be eradicated. Eddy argued, through belief in 
the omnipotent power of Divine Love. Ignorance of Divine Love, and the suffering 
entailed by this ignorance, defined mortality. Conversely, identification with the loving 
presence of Christ through prayer and meditation oft'ered perfect happiness and 
immortality. 


Eddv's Place in Protestantism 


Eddy founded the Massachusetts Metaphysical College in Boston, where sire taught short 
courses in Christian Science to hundreds of students from 1881 until 1889. when disputes 
with students led her to close the college. In an effort to control the interpretation of 
Christian Science and consolidate Iter own authority, Eddy established the Church of 
Christ. Scientist. This religious institution grew rapidly during the last decades of the 
nineteenth century and first decades of the twentieth. By 1906. 682 branches of the 
church existed across live United States, and a new motlter church was erected in Boston 
to replace the smaller mother church built in 1884. After Eddy's death in Chestnut Hill, 
outside of Boston, on December 3. 1910. the church continued to grow under the 
guidance of a board of directors, which Eddy had assembled to conduct church business 
and disseminate her teachings. As a result of the effective institutionalization of her 
principles, no other church leader emerged to inherit the mantle of her authority. 
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Eddy's importance in ihc history of American Protestantism goes beyond her role as 
the founder of a denominational church. She represents the historical connection between 
the enthusiasm for religious experience characteristic of evangelical Protestantism in the 
early nineteenth century and the emergence of popular metaphysical movements in the 
later nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Like other advocates of metaphysical religion. 
Eddy focused on bridging the gap between religion and science and. more specifically, on 
offering experimental proof for the existence and inlluence of unseen spiritual forces. 
While other advocates of metaphysical religion looked to Hinduism. Buddhism, and other 
non-Christian religions to help them in their efforts to understand tire power of mind over 
matter. Eddy stayed within Protestant Christianity and found the power of mind over 
matter solely within Christ. 

In certain respects. Eddy’s understanding of Christian Science was similar to ideas 
about the power of Jesus's characteristic faith healing in African-American traditions, 
which led to the emergence of PENTECOSTALISM in the early twentieth century. Eddy 
was more concerned with justifying Christian healing scientifically, while faith healers 
and Pentecostals have been far more straightforward in acknowledging the reality of 
bodily suffering, hut both traditions share strong belief in the healing power of religious 
faith and experience. In this regard. Eddy represents tl»e important hut often overlooked 
connection between live rich tradition of religious experience and experimentation 
flowing out of nineteenth-century Protestant EVANGELICALISM and the religious 
approach to science characteristic of the New Age movement and oilier forms of 
metaphysical religion. 
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EDINBURG MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE OF 1910 


See World Missionary Conference 
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EDUCATION, EUROPE 


In its original sense education contains two slightly different meanings: the action of a 
patent or teacher to educate children or students, and the development of knowledge, 
rationality, and cognitive ability by certain authorities. Although in the first 
undeistanding a certain knowledge can be examined, the development of erudition turns 
the created being into a human being in the image and likeness of God. Thus education 
means in the widest sense any developing impact on human beings toward personality, 
knowledge, and rationality through other people or institutions, nature, and experience. In 
the second, more specific sense, education can be understood as the rellected rational 
children toward a moral/ethical understanding and responsibility. Shaping of education 
depends on the historical context and the contemporary impacts of mentality, social 
order, society, culture, and so on. Thus the understanding of the term cannot be used in 
the sense of a nomen universale. Education as pan of the theoretical reflection within 
theology has its place in anthropology, doctrine of creation, sin and redemption, in 
Christology and eschatology. Education thus becomes the focus of the (self- 
iunderstanding of the human being and therefore has to be developed in the tension of 
sin/nature and grace—in the Protestant tradition within the tension of law and gospel. 


Education in the Early Church 


Ever since the establishment of the church as part of tl>e state in the fourth century, 
tensions between secular-pagan education and Christian teaching have dominated the 
history of Western schooling. The responsibility for education swung like a pendulum 
between ecclesiastical and secular authorities. Although early medieval schools derived 
from classical Roman institutions, they became increasingly "Christianized*—mil so 
much in terms of teaching methods, but certainly in subject matter. The sixth century 
proved an important turning point: in response to the missionary challenge posed by the 
pagan Germanic environment, live educational emphasis shifted toward the sacramental 
and liturgical life of live church. CONVERSION to Christianity, at live time, was not 
merely a change of religion, but a more wide-ranging conversiu of lifestyle. CULTURE. 
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and manners of speech. From this perspective it is clear that a fundamental reorientation 
was needed to develop a Christian educational system. 

“Palace" or “coutt schools" (scholae pahiilnae) catered to tire leading nobility. but 
their curriculum was limited to the acquisition of basic administrative skills, primarily 
written and spoken Latin. It was important, therefore, to supplement this level with more 
sophisticated clerical education. The Irish-Scottish mission tackled the task in Central 
Europe and a new ideal of the ministry emerged wherever British monks established their 
foundations. Boniface Id. 7551 followed this tradition and erected schools for clerical 
novices in the Benedictine monasteries. This type of education, of course, was intended 
exclusively for members of the order (and the occasional aristocratic patron). Chrodegang 
of Met/. <d. 766) filled live emerging gap in the education of the secular clergy through the 
foundation of cathedral schools. 

Both school forms found their legal financial basis in the Germanic church system 
{Eigenkirehenweterit. Local lords not only took physical possession of churches and 
monasteries in their territories, but also exercised extensive spiritual supervision. It was 
inevitable that princes and emperors gradually extended these powers to ecclesiastical 
schools, and clerical education, only recently emancipated from secular influence, soon 
returned under worldly control. The AdmanMo generatis of Charlemagne <7891 ordered 
that every monastery and every diocese should teach psalms, musical notes, chants, the 
com/iuius ti.e.. calendar calculation), and grammar. In addition every school had to be in 
possession of dogmatically sound Catholic books, and the emperor recommended careful 
examination of candidates for the priesthood at annual meetings of the diocesan clergy. 

Even traces of compulsory popular education can be detected. With reference to 
Caesarius of Arles <470/1-543) and the Synode of Baison <529). tire emperor and bishops 
called for the establishment of parish schools. These schools were to teach reading, 
writing, and ecclesiastical LITURGY alongside the Creed and the Lord's Prayer (to he 
expounded in the vernacular). 

Charlemagne's system, developed under the influence of Alcuin <735-804). was 
equally open to secular concerns. Apart from other topics, the reading of profane texts 
was introduced, and liberal arts were taught as preparation for studies on Holy Scripture. 
Ludwig the Pious, however, advised by Benedict of Anianc, refocused his educational 
policy on the training of clergymen. The Imperial Diet of Aachen <817) closed monastic 
schools to outsiders. Henceforth monasteries ceased to provide public education and 
limited their teaching to their own needs. At the same time the boarding school system 
enhanced the unity of clerical upbringing and training, a principle resuscitated in the 
sixteenth century by reformers of all confessional persuasions. In shoit the church 
claimed full and exclusive responsibility for education. 

At the same time the level of education in kings and rulers declined so much so that 
cultured rulers such as Friedrich II11194-1250) or Alfons X < 1221-12841 were regarded 
as exceptional by their contemporaries. From the thiiteenth century a grow ing number of 
obseivers complained about like deplorable educational standards of political leadeis and 
about the unprecedented increase in tike power of peasants and other commoners who 
were eager to leam. 
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Twelfth to Fourteenth Centuries 


In a fresh educational offensive starting in the twelfth century, imperial and papal 
legislators began to regulate the fast expanding range of new methods of teaching and 
study and eventually helped to establish corporate bodies of masters and scholars in 
univertiiaies magisiorum cl scholarium under central control. On live secular side the 
Auiheniicu luibha, issued by Fredric Barbarossa < 1122-1190) around 1158. ptovided for 
the safety and protection of scholars while traveling to and staying at the place of study, 
prohibited their arrest for crimes committed by fellow country men, and guaranteed them 
a free choice of court. 

On the ecclesiastical side, a new wave of legislation, beginning with live Latvian 
Councils of 1123. endeavored to expand papal jurisdiction and to consolidate the 
church’s hold over education. The main elements were < I) a commitment to the education 
and training of priests: ( 2 ) financial safeguards for teachers tsalaries. benefices) and 
students (new foundations, scholarships, dispensations from residence requirements): |3| 
priv ileges of jurisdic tion (universities and their members to enjoy immunity from local 
courts): (4) teaching licenses: iSi institutionalization of courses and curricula (limited to 
certain social groups); and <6| protection of scholarly communities from local authorities. 
This blueprint for a centrally (in fact, papal I controlled dissemination of knowledge, 
however, soon fell victim to the dynamics of Eutopean state development. National or 
princely prestige, as well as ambitions of the academic communities themselves, ensured 
that university expansion failed to adhere to papal planning. Eventually all institutions 
were allowed to offer the full range of faculties tart, medicine, law. theology) and to 
award their own doc torates. 

The growth of live educational system from the thiiteenth century, evident above all in 
the spread of the ability to read and write Latin beyond the clerical estate, cannot be 
explained by purely socioeconomic or purely religious reasons, but depended on a whole 
range of interconnected factors: the establishment of universities; the foundation of 
mendicant orders, the increasing number of towns as centers of educational institutions: 
the emergence of an ambitious 'middle class" engaged in commerce, trade, economy, 
and arts; the growing need for administrative and especially legal expertise in the nascent 
territorial and city states; and the rising demand for educational and edifying literature 
among live LAITY, to name but a few. All of these tendencies combined to destroy the 
basic assumption that "clerici" h etc " lliiemi ” and “laid" were " illiiterati ” albeit 
without revolutionizing the social order. From the fourteenth century, princes started to 
found universities in Central Europe, and—alongside the pope—live emperor became one 
of tl»e main patrons of learning. With ever-greater frequency, universities approached 
them for improved chatters and privileges. 

Elementary schools, too, had been revived by the papal reform legislation in the 
twelfth century. As a result of the increasing economic and cultural importance of towns, 
however, magistrates started to intervene in the tunning of Latin schools, and to promote 
the establishment of German institutions. 
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Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries 


After (lie thirteenth century a ter lain stream of intellectuals emphasized the main sources 
of like ancient world. This way back to the sources ( ad foulest) was a diverse movement, 
which later on was subordinated under tire label "Humanism." As modem research has 
developed, this label has come into question, even though we can find some common 
understanding of education founded in a common anthropology focusing on the 
understanding of the image of God in the creation of man. homines non nascuniur. sed 
flnguniur (Erasmus 1529). During the process of education the human being can grow 
and develop in tire image of God. Thus education has its goal in the image and likeness of 
individuals to their creator. 

This attempt of education became veiy influential. In the northern parts of Europe. 
Erasmus of Rotterdam (1466-1536) beeame the core of a large movement, which related 
back through tire philosophers of tire Renaissance to the understanding of education in 
Rome and Athens. Erasmus became influential not only for transferring this 
understanding over the Alps but also for a ceitain merger of Christian and pagan thoughts 
subordinated to an elaborated interpretation of Scripture based on tire old languages. His 
theological focus came to the fore when he used Christ as tire basis for his interpretation 
of tire image of god. Nevertheless it is not clear Irow much Erasmus's understanding of 
Christology had an impact on his anthropology or the other way around. Chiist becomes 
the tiue model for pious behavior and the prototype of ethical orientation. In Christ, 
human beings find their model of true humanity and the image of God that they bear 
within their souls. Thus tire discussion of piety and tire way to SALVATION becomes 
more and more a discussion of title human behavior and orientation of life. Erasmus 
matclres human activity—education, knowledge, and the snuggle for more and better 
knowledge—with God's GRACE and eternal mercy. 


The Reformation 


Even though MARTIN LUTHER < 1483-1546) feared a certain kind of semipelagianism 
in this attempt, the later educational reform ideas of the Wittenberg professor and his 
followers take root in this development. Against the background of the Western church's 
traditional knowledge of tire first centuries, the Wittenberg reformer saw tire Roman <i.e.. 
papalt limitation of tire church system, as well as the scholastic educational refoim. as 
apostasy from the original norm. Because of that Ire feared another ecclesiastical refoim. 
which would spoil tire system of education, schooling, and teaching even further. 

Thus, with his reform program Luther refeired to scriptural authority as the last and 
ultimate AUTHORITY. It determines the critique on tire scholastic but also the 
humanistic education and school rcfomis. as well as the emphasis of the future reformed 
teaching plan. Luther pointed out three theological arguments for a new. enforced 
commitment for teaching tire youth: first, fighting Satan, who strives to destroy God's 
good creation: second, turning to God’s mercy, which only tire Geimans received in this 
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century. but will not keep forever. Third, simple obedience to God's commandment and 
the natural order of creation binds church and its representatives to youth education. Even 
though Luther makes school education pan of worldly considerations and the 
responsibility of secular authorities, the biblical theological argumentation of this idea 
must still be taken into consideration. Juvenile education, school, and training are not 
only matters of natural reason, but pan of theological contemplation. Luther closely 
combines this unity of ecclesiastical and worldly responsibility for education and training 
with medieval reform concepts on the one hand: on the other hand he clearly splits it 
from early modem educational endeavors of the secular authorities. 

Other’ reformers—especially PHILIPP MELANCHTHON (1497-1560) and 
JOHANNES BUGENHAGEN (1485-1558) who worked out the merely practical matters 
of the reformed concept of teaching and schooling in church ordinances, handbooks, 
textbooks, catechisms and other helpful and quite successful materials—followed Luther 
in his theological grounding of school reform and in their efforts to deal with this 
problem as a consequence of their REFORMATION insights. They are basically 
concerned with the general education of youth, which has to be realized in omnibus 
cHiulilms. oppidis et pay is (in all societies, towns, and villages). 

Main elements of school ordinances in Wittenberg. Zurich, or other stem cells of the 
Reformation include the following items: the knowledge of languages (mainly Latin), a 
certain knowledge of science and arts 1 orbit luteranini). the classical ones Hite rules, and 
finally a biblically grounded knowledge of ETHICS and piety. Any content of the school 
ordinances influenced by Reformation thought was related and focused on a better 
understanding of Scripture as the revelation of God. God's love and mercy, and God's 
will to redeem the sinner. Thus the knowledge of God's revelation implies certain 
know ledge of God’s will and God’s orders for humankind. 

Of course Luther and others refer to the education of an academic elite when they 
recommend special furthering of the "prodigy." Although Luther did not concentrate on 
that in his early years, his reform attempts after the visitation of churches and schools in 
rural Saxony of 1527 more and more accentuated the education of future evangelical 
CLERGY and a biblically founded knowledge for the ruling elites. Improved education 
was seen as a tool in the apocalyptic battle between God and Satan: the study of the past 
as much as other disciplines would alert people to God’s omniscience and help them to 
understand the Scriptures and the fate of the world. It thus obtained an important place in 
school and university education, even though profane—and especially classical— 
historians were to be studied in strict subordination to the overall authority of the Bible. 

Even though Luther did not explicitly mention religious education, the requirement for 
special lessons on the Holy Book can be found in almost all school regulations and 
scliool foundations. Probably as a helpful handbook or model of biblical lessons in school 
or at home Lutlier worked out in several steps his CATECHISMS: first the Great 
catechism for pastors and trained clergy and later on the Small catechism for the house 
father Ipaier familiasf. One can hardly over-estimate the influence and importance of 
Luther's catechisms for the history of evangelical theological education. Even though 
several other handbooks for elementary education in faith and piety had been written, 
none of them ever became as important as Luther’s two books (later included in live Book 
of Concord and other collections of main sources of the evangelical faith). 
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Whereas Luther separated the Erasmian synthesis of Christianity and Humanism by 
the secularization of the medieval performance of education by the church on the one 
hand and a strong focus on its Christian grounding, referring to a certain mystical 
understanding of education on the other. Melanehthon strongly accentuated the 
humanistic ideal. Although l.uther denied a human activity to rebuild the human being 
after God s image and likeness. Melanehthon and JOHN CALVIN (1509-15641 
supported an academic education if not for the salvation of humankind then for the 
teaching of human beings in the will of God. Melanehthon went back to humanistic 
ideals as elm/urmia and other virtues as described in the antique books. This concept is 
strengthened through his accentuation of natural law. It contains the testimonium of 
God's eternal justice and preforms future ethical behavior of humankind. Nevertheless 
Melanehthon does not understand education as a way to heaven. True Christian education 
develops the lustitia mil is hut not iustltui Christiana. 

Even more, the humanistic heritage conies into the fore in the pedagogical concepts of 
John Stumi <1507-15891 in Strasbourg and Calvin in Geneva. The latter stressed the 
doctrinal character of an ecclesiastical education and focused on live training of future 
clergy and an ecclesiastical elite. Schools became places in which children get trained in 
a certain orientation of life and a biblically grounded ethical doctrine. At this point Calvin 
continued the pedagogical reform attempts of HULDRYCH ZWINGLI 41484—1531 > as 
he had performed them in Zurich and as were continued by HEINRICH BULL1NGER 
< 1504-15751. Within this reformed concept, education became part of God's pedagogy. 
SIN was understood in the meaning of not knowing. As much as ignorance leads to hell, 
the true know ledge of God as revealed in Scripture becomes the exclusive way to heaven. 

The humanistic heritage was continued in live Lutheran and the Reformed tradition but 
also within a large educational reform movement initiated by the Jesuits in Catholicism, 
where again Christian Humanism came to the fore. In their schools. Jesuits taught future 
soldiers of Christ, instruments of the will of God. and servants of a catholic reform, 
which would protect the unity of the church. Although Erasmus tried to work out the 
personality of human beings after live image of God. the Jesuits accentuated the giving up 
of personal interests and a pure obedience to the will of God represented in tlie orders of 
ihe superior. 


Seventeenth to Twentieth Centuries 


In the age of CONFESSIONAL1ZATION up to the Napoleonic Age. the tension between 
a more or less secular education and an ecclesiastically dominated teaching of the youth 
continued. Even though live Reformation radically secularized tlie question of 
responsibility for education, at the same time the reformers on both sides of the 
confessional border focused on its deeper foundation within theology and its goal to 
understand Scripture and to improve personal or collective piety. After tlie "golden age" 
of a confessional reform of schools and university documented in hundreds of church and 
school ordinances in tlie end of tlie sixteenth century, a certain kind of skepticism arose. 
Michel de Montaigne 11533-15921 skeptically described the human ability of cognition 
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and knowledge. Increasingly. lire educational concept focuses pragmatically on the ability 
for ethical decision and a more general orientation of life. The humanistic emphasis on 
(re- (building human beings in the image and like-ness of God fades. 

JOHN AMOS COMENIUS 11533-1592). the Bohemian theologian, pedagogue, and 
pansophical philosopher, developed a holistic understanding of education. Deeply rooted 
in his theological understanding of creation. Comenius understood his pedagogical 
responsibility as cooperation of human beings in God's preservation of God's creation. 
Because of the analogy of cosmic order (nature) and individual development thuman 
nature) Comenius's concept of education improves the human ability to continue and 
work out God's plans. Within a holistic concept lie accentuates the teaching in native 
languages and natural science Irealin). and tl>e development of didactic methods. 

Although Comenius's educational concept is related to his heterodox pansophie 
theological tradition. Wolfgang Ratke 11571-1635) developed his pedagogy from within 
his Lutheran setting: "Schooling and education can be justified by its meaning for 
salvation of souls only." Again a certain theological focus becomes important. Methods 
and contents of schooling following Ratke develop an ability to teach the human mind all 
reasonable things. This understanding is founded on the conviction of an evident analogy 
between nature and language (harmony of creation). 

A fresh impulse came through the Pietist movement (see PIETISM): in particular 
AUGUST HERMANN FRANCKE (1663-1723) developed a concept of Christian 
education in relation to the reform of church and piety: ‘Change of the world by 
changing the humans." The center of the concept is Fiancke’s undeistanding of rebirth 
and renewal. God's grace pours faith into the soul of a human being. This effects a total 
change of life and behavior that should be obvious to people from outside. Thus 
education focuses on the knowledge of God through certain knowledge of Scripture, 
practical leraftworksi and social abilities for the improvement of taking over 
responsibilities for church and society. Godliness, erudition, good and pious behavior to 
honor God and serve one's neighbors are the main topics of the Pietist tradition of 
HALLE impacting the Piussian General-Landschul-Reglement of 1763. 

Parallel to the Pietist movement, pedagogical concepts related to the philosophy of 
ENLIGHTENMENT were developed. JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU (1712-1778) 
concentrated on the development of human beings as a process starting with 
CHILDHOOD. Even though some reformers had seen live need for an appropriate 
educational approach to children, the individual attempt was worked out a century later. 
Rousseau merges experience of world and self into a holistic concept of learning. 
Stressing his anthropological conviction that human beings are as good as God had 
created them, his educational theory accentuates developing moral and ethical 
competence toward perfection. Next to the individual education of human beings 
Rousseau focuses on the education of citizens. I alter his concept became part of a main¬ 
stream pedagogy, which combines educational, economic, political, and legalistic efforts. 

The tension between a merely secular education of citizens and a theological 
education of pious children of God continued even though the history of education 
concentrated more and more on tl>e development of three main humanistic tendencies. 

Fiist. JOHANN GOTTFRIED HERDER (1744-1803) understood humanity in terms 
of historical development. Thus the idea of progress had a deep impact on his 
pedagogical thought: education develops progressively the humanity of humans. Holder's 
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understanding of humanity was in agreement with humanistic and biblical ideas. 
Humanity is the goal of any human development. Because young people ate tempted and 
endungeted by negative forces, the pedagogue trusts in God's mercy and grace to fulfill 
his duty in educating them. 

After Wilhelm von Humboldt <1767— 1835) the individualistic approach became a 
critical note. Although Rousseau and his followers focused on an education to develop 
human ability in relation to tire objective and evident needs of nature, society, and 
culture. Humboldt and—from another perspective—Johann Heinrich Pcstalo/./i (1746— 
1827) argued that individual abilities should be improved to develop an individual 
performance of humanity without regard to heteronomistic orders and needs or 
transcendental principles. Thus the new humanistic movement stressed a critical distance 
from society, culture, economy, and state. 

Second, the German classic education, on the contrary, tried to open its educational 
concept to the needs of culture and society on the one hand and to preserv e and accept 
nature and individuality on the other. So JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 
<1749-18321 understood education as a lifelong process of conscious and experienced 
life, as an individual performance of the development of humankind within the progress 
of history. The neo-humanistic movement related its ideal of humanity hack to ancient 
traditions and the heroes of the Greek and Latin legends. Finally the Kant scholar Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814) focused his understanding of education on an "axiom, it is 
unrelated trust in the creative and self-reflected power of the human spirit." Although 
GEORG FRIEDRICH WILHELM HEGEL (1770-1831) worked out lire dialectic- 
idealistic reconciliation of individual and society, nature and culture, rationality and self- 
consciousness. tire term emancipation comes into the fore. Hegel stresses the need for a 
productive and creative distance of the human individual from collective developments. 
Positively this process builds the self—negatively it distorts an effective development of 
self-consciousness and mind (EntfieitultinRi. Karl Marx (1818-1883) turned this 
idealistic concept into practical advice: Because the socioeconomic surroundings force 
human beings into a distorted process of non-self-deiertnined life (Emfitmdung) the 
historical process has to be corrected. Education has to change the socioeconomic impact 
into a productive support of the development of humanity and freedom. 

The third tendency has its main figures in FRIEDRICH ERNST 
SCHLEIERMACHER11768-1834) and Wihelm Dilthey (1833-1911). Even though their 
pedagogical concepts reflect a strong relation between society and education, they do not 
see this relation as static as. for instance, did Karl Marx and others. Sehleiennachcr 
understands the sociocultural context as the sum of individual developments and 
experiences that affect each other. Education needs to improve the reflection of these 
individual experiences and to work out the ability to take over responsibility and 
innovative power for the future. 

In the nineteenth century the impac t of greater philosophical or theological systems on 
the concepts of education declined. Since then, pedagogy was secularized completely and 
theological principles cannot be found in its theoretical setting. Even though some reform 
attempts had been made, it scents that for line theological reflection of education, 
pedagogy was not needed. The later development of totalitarian educational reform 
shows that this theological reluctance was extremely dangerous and a mistake. 
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Within the debate for educational reform in the twentieth ccntuiy. theological 
arguments were suspected to be doctrinal or. even worse, ideological. After World Wars I 
and II. totalitarian pedagogy needed to be radically corrected and its consequences 
avoided. Even though ideological systems still continued with their diverse types of tight. 
Hegelian principles made their impact on indoctrination. Because these concepts showed 
clearly the negative side of the complete and radical secularization of education and its 
theory, theological reform worked out its answer focusing on the crisis of theology as a 
consequence of tire crisis of occidental culture and society (Karl Spranger). and its 
critique. Educational theory performed as critique of ideology and any kind of "-ism." 
Theologians still struggled with the problem of defining education as a genuine 
theologically retlected part of ecclesiastical work within the world. Although some 
Protestant educational concepts influenced by KARL BARTH (1886-1968) and his 
followers refused and denied any intluence of secular thought and disciplines within 
theological discourse, other ideas related to the liberal theology of the beginning 
twentieth century seem to be more open to pedagogical, sociological, and psychological 
questions, answers, and methods (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND 
LIBERALISM). Reform pedagogy after World War II primarily was oriented to a 
practical reform. The methods and ideas that seemed to be main pans of totalitarian and 
indoctrinating political or cultural systems were to be avoided. Whereas this critique after 
World War I focused on the distinction of law and gospel and accentuated pedagogy 
under the law. Karl Baith's influence after World War II forced theologians to reflect 
education more in the light of God’s promise and the gospel. Even though the Protestant 
church of GERMANY, for example, still claims its responsibility for education, 
schooling, and teaching in universities and schools for applied sciences (synod of 1958 in 
Berlin. 1971 in Frankfurt/Main, and 1978 in Bethel) the dialogue with pedagogy, 
sociology, psychology, and other disciplines about pedagogical reform does not reflect 
any genuine theological contributions and ideas. 

It seems that education newly becomes a challenge for theological reflection. Four 
main dimensions or circles of questions have to be reflected before a new concept of 
evangelical education can be sketched out: ( 1 ) the question of life oiientation. change of 
virtues (Wertewaiulel), and an increasing discontinuity between the generations: ( 2 | 
global ization or internali/ation of cultural change and its impacts: (3| cultural diversity 
and multiversity within national societies: and (4) radical and complete secularization of 
previously religious spheres and rooms. These problems provoke new answers to the old 
question of a Christian. Scripture-based, and theologically reflected education in the 
beginning of the twenty-first century. 
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EDUCATION, OVERVIEW 


The Protestant REFORMATION cannot he undetsiood apart from its relationship to 
education. The point of the Reformation, for many of its leaders, was to rejuvenate the 
piety and faith of live people by replacing popular belief with a purer and simpler 
presentation of the Gospel. MARTIN LUTHER, during his early, optimistic years, raised 
the expectation that most people could break through moribund TRADITION to religious 
transformation. It has been popular among some recent historians, however, to emphasise 
the extent to which this project failed in its objectives. These historians have argued that 
the impact of live Protestant Reformation was limited to representatives of elite 
CULTURE, while leaving popular culture largely unaffected. They point to the 
persistence of popular superstitions among the largely illiterate peasantry as ev idence that 
the Protestant Reformation failed to penetrate and transform all levels of society. 

The historical debate about the extent of religious change in live sixteenth century is 
difficult to resolve. Nevertheless, the question of Protestantism's ability to achieve its 
goals remains a viable and piessing topic of debate. If the Protestant Reformation set out 
to inculcate a Christian way of life grounded in claims about the proper knowledge of 
God. then its impact on education will be one measure not only of its practical success, 
but also of its historical significance and continued theological vitality. 


Relationship to the New Learning 


The Protestant Reformation is commonly thought to have given rise to widespread 
literacy among the LAITY due to its emphasis on reading the BIBLE in the vernacular. 
Recently, however, historians have been complicating this view by pointing to trends of 
increased schooling and literacy that began in the late medieval period. Tlie call for 
ecclesiastical reformation, which frequently included pioposals for improving education 
for both CLERGY and laity, long preceded the Protestant movement. Moreover, 
expanding oppoitunities in administrative and governmental careers fueled live demand 
for higher rates of literacy. Luther is an example of this trend: he had just begun live study 
of law after earning his baccalaureate and master's degrees when a stomt sent him to a 
monastery instead. 
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In Luther's day. primary education typically l>egan with vernacular lessons focused on 
devotional woiks. with some attention to Latin scripture and the Latin psalter. Boys who 
went on to Latin grammar school encountered a curriculum shaped by the rise of 
humanism. The "new learning" was first developed in the fifteenth century in northern 
ITALY, but it soon spread throughout Europe. The humanists emphasized tire study of 
classic texts—tire Latin poets, play-wrighls. historians, and especially Cicero, with his 
emphasis on rhetoric—as models of good speaking and writing. The studia humanliaiis 
dominated Western education up to the nineteenth century. Its most basic pedagogic tool 
was imitation, in tire forms of recitation and memorization. Its goal was to cultivate moral 
character and promote civic responsibility. 

For the study of scripture and the preparation of pastors, the Protestant refoinrers 
found the humanist emphasis on tire rhetorical arts more helpful than the scholastic 
reliance on syllogistic logic and abstruse metaphysics. But the reformers also shaped the 
new learning in significant ways. Their commitment to the liberation of the Word of God 
led to an affirmation of the vernacular in the LITURGY and in translations of tire Bible. 
They also took advantage of the advent of printing to mount an ambitious program for lay 
literacy. The publication of countless pamphlets and an enthusiasm for sermons is 
witness to the often-repeated observation that piety shifted from the visual and 
sacramental to the verbal and pedagogic. The emphasis on sermons gave many people 
their first opportunity to hear learned orations from men trained in univetsity theology 
faculties. In contrast with these advances. Protestantism brought about the dissolution of 
the monasteries and the schools that they housed. Another system of education was 
needed to fill this void. 


State-Sponsored Education and the Role of the Catechism 


Early in his career. Luther defended an unlimited and voluntary access to the Bible, and 
he saw the FAMILY as the natural place for such instruction. Events soon made him 
change his mind. The Peasants' War. the rise of ANABAPTISM. and the popularity of 
spiritualists who rejected formal education convinced him that religious instruction 
needed to be in tire hands of the secular authority. Luther came to think that children arc a 
gift fiom God and that parents have an obligation to send them to school, regardless of 
the parents' own economic interests (see CHILDHOOD). 

Many parents who did not intend their children to pursue one of the professions— 
medicine, law, or THEOLOGY—resisted Luther's call for state-sponsored education. 
When Luther grew impatient with the lack of progress in educating the laity, he turned to 
the ancient tradition of catechesis to rectify the situation. Baptismal eatechesis was 
essential to lire early church—a necessary means of instiueting pagan adults, at the time 
of their CONVERSION, in the mysteries of the faith. Luther revived this practice by 
creating a new genre, the CATECHISM, which, like medieval primers, brought together 
the basics of the Christian faith in a question-and-answer format. 

Luther's idea of the PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS, coupled with his emphasis 
on each individual’s particular vocation in the world, required that the laity be properly 
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educated. The Small Catechism of 1529 illustrates these twin objectives. It includes 
discussions of the Ten Commandments, the creed, and the Lord's Prayer, as well as 
instruction about saying grace before meals. It also contains passages of scripture that 
outline the duties associated with various social roles. This influential text (and its 
equivalents in the Reformed tradition I was taught by schoolmasters, parents, and pastors 
and became the basis for religious education throughout Protestant GERMANY. 

Luther's success in making religious DOCTRINE an essential part of the curriculum 
produced lire first Protestant school system. Nevertheless, his training in nominalism, as 
well as his two-kingdom theology, made hint pessimistic about the possibility, so 
fervently pursued by the seltolastics. of integrating faith and learning. With his emphasis 
on the sovereignty of God. JOHN CALVIN had a more positive approach to the unity of 
all knowledge. All knowledge. Calvin insisted, should be for live puipose of glorifying 
God. Calvin founded the Geneva Academy in 1558 because he believed that the liberal 
arts are a gift of God and that all people are born with a desire for learning. He also 
organized the city of Geneva along the litres of a school that educates its citizens in a 
wise and eloquent piety, on the assumption that all of culture should be animated by 
religion. 


The Teaching Task of the Ministry 


The reformers were distinguished by their insistence on tire teaching task of the ministry. 
The authority of the pastor is not given by his office, nor is it tire product of personal 
charisma. Instead, it is to be demonstrated by his teaching abilities. The content of this 
teaching is to be the Gospel as it is disclosed in the Scriptures. 

The role of teaching in the CHURCH was not limited to the pastor. Calvin argued that 
while every pastor is a teacher, not eveiv teacher is a pastor. Teachers correspond to the 
ancient role of the prophets, while pastors correspond to the apostles. The task of tire 
teacher is to instiuci people in a godly way of life. 

The Protestant idea that Scripture is clear and accessible to all meant that there was no 
need for a single AUTHORITY on its interpretation. Consequently, the reformers 
envisioned a pluralistic and nonauthoritarian approach to Christian education. Both 
Luther and Calvin, for example, accepted the teaching authority of church councils, even 
though they held them to he fallible and subject to tire Gospel. Both also recognized the 
need for theological scholarship as a source of teaching authority. Finally, both 
acknowledged the responsibility of the congregation to check tire authority of pastors, 
teacheis. and theologians. 
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Modern Education 


The beginning of modem education can be tonneeted lo ihe decline of the humanist 
cuiriculum and ihe catechism in religious insiruclion. Several factors were involved in 
this transformation. First, the ENLIGHTENMENT defined rationality as objectivity, 
which contributed to the separation of the sciences from the humanities and the 
subsequent fragmentation of know ledge. Consequently, the classics no longer served as 
the foundation for education. Moreover, the Enlightenment equated religious authority 
with unwarranted dogmatism and the arbitrary restriction of individual freedom. This 
made cateehization look like rote memorization of formulaic statements. 

Second, tire Industrial Revolution pressured education to become more practical and 
functional. Under tire increasing demands of complex and dy namic economies, education 
lost much of its coherence. Tire differentiation and rationalization of social sy stems made 
the religious justification of learning superfluous. As nation-states became increasingly 
pluralistic and secular, religion was relegated to a marginal or private role, and state- 
sponsored education was stripped of its nroial and religious character. 

Third, the growth of national literatures in the eighteenth century displaced the Latin 
and Greek classics. The modern version of the humanities, organized around the study of 
national literatures, provided a substitute for religion with aesthetic and literary ideals. 
This reconfiguration of the humanities gave modem education some badly needed unity 
as well as token spiritual values, although it is doubtful today whether the humanities, 
riven as they are by ideological disputes, can still provide this service. 

Beginning as early as JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU'S work in the eighteenth 
century and climaxing with John Dewey's work in live twentieth century, modern 
education gives priority to the process of learning, rather than the content. Active 
participation thus eclipses live pedagogy of imitation. The purpose of schools is to provide 
the proper environment for the natural development of student potential. Perhaps it was 
inevitable that psychological theories that focus on childhood development would 
emphasize the nurturing of personal growth in opposition to the traditional goal of 
internalizing the style and content of the classics. What might be surprising is that much 
of the impetus for modern innovations in education came from within Protestantism 
itself. 

The background to much of this pedagogic shift is the Protestant emphasis on 
subjectivity, which was formulated most clearly by the German theologian FRIEDRICH 
SCHLF.IERMACHER. A decline in the reformers’ understanding of original sin also 
contributed to modem views of education. JOHN AMOS COMEN1US. a minister of the 
MORAVIAN CHURCH who is often called the "father of modern education.” 
systematized and expanded Protestant ideas by advocating a free and universal system of 
education that adapts the curriculum to student needs and capacities. In the United States. 
HORACE BUSHNELL defended the growing SUNDAY SCHOOL movement by 
arguing that parents and churches should work together in nurturing the natural piety of 
children. He rejected the revivalist idea that children are mired in SIN until their 
conversion. 

Liberal Protestantism and secularism thus cooperated in the privatization of religious 
faith. The result has been a growing dissatisfaction with state-sponsored education. While 
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ihc Uniied Slates is an extreme example (much of Europe still permits religious education 
in government schools), it nonetheless is a test case of Protestantism's ability to preserve 
its distinctive identity. When state-sponsored education emerged in the United States in 
the early nineteenth century. Protestantism served as the basis for cultural and social 
unity. Hie most popular elementary school reading texts. MCGUFFEY READERS, were 
a kind of American catechism, using illustrated stories to teach millions of children 
biblical principles. By the 1960s. it was clear that American society was too pluralistic to 
warrant Protestant control of state-sponsored education. The dismantling of the Protestant 
establishment has led to an increase in HOMESCHOOLING and private schools, as well 
as legal battles over governmental regulation of public schools. 


Hie Problem of Globalism 


Perhaps the most pressing question for Christian education today concerns the 
relationship between the twin goals of educating for faithfulness and educating for 
citizenship. There are legitimate goals of education that arc universal, namely preparation 
for citizenship and tlie acquisition of basic skills. But it is becoming increasingly difficult 
for educational systems to express the collective identity of a nation when globalism 
blurs the boundaries that give nations character. When religious traditions are 
commodified as alternative means of satisfying basic human needs, religious education 
becomes a matter of appreciating the relative truths and universal values of all religious 
traditions, rather than live particularities of any single faith. 

Must socialization in the skills of tolerance and inclusivity. required by a global 
economy, be taught at the expense of commitments and traditions that arc particular and 
local (see TOI-ERATION)? Given the consumerism that drives globalism, it is 
reasonable to assume that moral instruction will increasingly be dependent on 
participation in well-defined communities whose educational agendas w ill not necessarily 
coincide w ith the needs of nation-states. Providing schools with more local authority over 
educational policy is not a sufficient solution because, even within a particular 
geographical area, multiple moral communities will be the norm. The hard question 
concerns how these moral communities can be given institutional expression. 

Clearly. Christian communities will have to become more active in helping to reinvent 
state sponsored education. Minimally, nation-states should continue to support a wide 
variety of educational options. Instead of thinking of public and private, state-spon-sored 
and home-based, and secular and religious schooling as separate and opposing entities, 
one should see them as alternatives that can coexist in complementary and mutually 
reinforcing w ays. Pluralism sliould be encouraged within schools, as well as among them. 
State-sponsored schools can go a long way toward promoting diverse approaches to 
moral education, ratlwr than imposing a single model of moral development on all 
students. In a time of increasing moral complacency and live widespread assumption of 
moral relativism. live strong lies that hind students to their religious communities need to 
be protected and nurtured, in the context of weaker and yet still essential ties to the public 
good. 
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Can Kducalion Be Christian? 


What is so Christian about education? Schools today face a legitimation crisis as the lofty 
goals of higher education give way to (he pressing demands of rapid technological 
transformation. Not surprisingly, then, there are a number of proposals for restoring 
education to its religious roots. 

One set of proposals concerns the need to reintegrate education and morality. 
Character education has become a popular topic of reform for those worried about the 
ability of fragmented families to raise children in a moral tradition. Character education, 
however, decontextuali/es moral values by disconnecting them from tire religious 
traditions that give them meaning. The problems of moral relativism and corrosive 
INDIVIDUALISM are only exacerbated when students are encouraged to exercise their 
personal preference by selecting moral principles from a menu of options. If character is 
to Ire about (relief and not just behavior, it will have to be an expression of a life-long 
commitment to habits of living tooted in a theological understanding of good and evil. 

More significant are calls to ground education in the objective morality of the 
NATURAL LAW tradition. Appeals to tire natural law in Protestantism are usually not as 
explicit or systematic as in Roman Catholicism. Nonetheless, tire natural law has the 
advantage of being rooted in Christianity but theoretically accessible to everyone. Reason 
alone, some theologians argue, can illuminate the natural constraints to human behavior 
that promote human nourishing and the public good. Tire definition of NATURE, 
however, has never been so contentious as it is today. Moreover. Protestant theology 
traditionally insists that nature cannot be a source of truth beside the one revelation of 
Jesus Christ, so that the proper understanding of nature is. in the end. theological and not 
philosophical. 

Another set of proposals concerns live content of education rather than its purpose. 
Some Protestants are aiming the most vocal supporters of a return to the classical texts of 
the humanist curriculum. While it might seem ironic that Christian schools would be at 
the forefront of defending the study of ancient pagan thinkers. there is a long tradition in 
the church of enjoying and using the liberal arts for the glory of God. Others argue for a 
greater role for religious texts and religious ideas in state-sponsored instruction. Still 
others want teachers and students alike to have more freedom to approach their material 
from a religious perspective. 

In sum. education is not one concern among many for the Protestant churches. From 
birth to death, the chureh immerses the believer in religious formation. Christian 
education is thus not one kind of education, as if education is an object whose nature is 
well understood and "Christian" is a modifier that specifies a certain variation of that 
object. Christians do not use education for a specific ideological purpose. Instead. 
Christianity is a system of education. This means, in part, that no single institution can 
carry the full weight of Christian education. The church, family, and school must work 
together to ensure the vitality of Protestantism. 

Two questions seem paramount: (I) How far can state-sponsored education lie 
stretched to accommodate religious communities and their need to pass on their traditions 
to new generations: and (2) how far can Christians go in reclaiming education as a 
Christian enterprise while still recognizing live largely secular needs of nation-states to 
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use the socializing effects of education for national purposes ? At the point where those 
questions meet lies the future of Christian education. 

Set also Education. Theology: Asia. Europe, and United States 
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EDUCATION, THEOLOGY: UNITED 
STATES 


Broadly defined, theological education in the Protestant tradition, as in that of the 
Catholie and the Eastern Orthodox traditions, took place in a variety of venues: live home, 
catechetical programs, public worship. SUNDAY SCHOOLS, denominational and 
BIBLE COLLEGES, ministerial apprenticeships, and in SEMINARIES and divinity 
schools. Althdugh a diming diversity in loci and aims characterized theological 
education within American Protestantism from the early seventeenth to the end of the 
twentieth century, the piimaiy aim of all formal theological education was to integrate 
learning and piety in preparation for the ministry. Protestants, though, did not always 
agree among themselves on what the terms learning and piety meant, and how the 
relationship between the two was to be understood. Protestant theological educators, 
particularly in like twentieth century, also piomoted an empirical approach to the study of 
religion in state colleges and universities that gradually separated piety and learning (sec 
HIGHER EDUCATION). 

The first generation of Massachusetts Bay Puritans, like dominant religious tradition in 
the American colonies during the seventeenth century, built Harv ard College in 1636. six 
years after the settlement of Boston, to provide the colony not only with an educated 
pulpit but also an educated pew. demonstrating the high priority they placed on 
theological education. A Harvard education, the primary source of formal theological 
education in live seventeenth century, aimed to bring intelligence, critical organization, 
and study into communion with genuine piety. In 1701 some CLERGY in Connecticut, 
believing that like theological education at Harvard suffered from the influence of 
rationalism and ARMINIANISM. obtained a colonial charter for the cstablishiiKiu of 
Yale College. The professors of the new school, also educated at Harvard, wanted to 
restore to ministerial preparation like old connection between Calvinist piety and learning. 

Other attacks on fomtal ministerial education arose in tire midst of the First Great 
Awakening (see AWAKENINGS) when GILBERT TENNENT. Presbyterian pastor in 
New Brunswick. New Jersey, preached on The Danger of an Unconverted Ministry" 
(1740). That sermon sounded an alarm about tire "Pharisee-teachers" who were “letter- 
learned" but unconverted, and called for a new kind of ministerial education that gave 
due emphasis to religious conversion as a necessary prerequisite for ministerial training. 
That new education, he asserted, could be had at his father William Tennent's Log 
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College (Ihe future Princeton College!. The revivalist emphasis on CONVERSION was 
not greeted with universal approval. Many at Harvard criticized the new emphasis on 
conversion because they perceived it as an escape from an enlightened examination of the 
Christian tradition. Spiritual enthusiasm without the guidance of reason, even revivalist 
supporters like JONATHAN EDWARDS argued, brought heat without light. A ministry. 
Edwards maintained, needed a spiritually formed reason, one that was guided by the 
biblical criteria. Ollier supporters of the Great Awakening, those on the radical edge, saw 
foinial education of any kind as a hindrance to the movements of the spirit and sought to 
make the conversion experience itself the sole criterion for admittance into the ministry. 
Such a view of ministerial preparation was not widespread in the eighteenth century, but 
it became an increasing emphasis among the emerging evangelical Baptist and Methodist 
traditions in late eighteenth and early nineteenth-century America. 

Not all theological education in the colonies took place in tlie confines of Haivard. 
Yale. Princeton. William and Mary (established in 1694 by Anglicans I. or Brow n 
(established in 1764 by live BAPTISTS). Nor did evangelical conversion become the sole 
criterion for ministry among large numbers of the old Puritan denominations or the new 
evangelical traditions in the eighteenth century (see EVANGELICALISM!. Much 
theological education for the ministiy took place in parsonages or on Methodist circuits 
where young men were apprenticed to mature pastors or seasoned itinerant preachers. In 
the parsonages or on the circuits young men read THEOLOGY with senior pastors and 
learned the ait of PREACHING and pasturing by following their example. Such 
apprenticeship programs developed throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and into the first decades of the nineteenth century within a number of Protestant 
traditions, fi.mi PRESBYTERIANISM to UNIVERSAUSM. Such theological 
preparations, though, were not universally reliable forms of education and in the 
nineteenth centuiy the old Puritan traditions as well as some among the new evangelical 
traditions increasingly turned to colleges for theological education. 

Throughout the nineteenth centuiy the colleges became a significant locus for 
theological preparation for the ministry. In the antebellum period numerous new 
denominational colleges arose, many of them the creations of the graduates from Yale 
and Princeton, and a good number the result of efforts by Baptist and especially 
Methodist ministers. Many of these colleges were established in pan to encourage 
vocations to the ministry. However, for Baptists and Methodists, the two largest 
Piotestant denominations by 1830. the colleges were by no means tlie primary loci for 
theological education of the ministry. Iress than half of the Baptist and Methodist 
ministers in the nineteenth and first half of the twentieth century had college degrees or 
were trained in theological schools. The antebellum Methodist Conferences, however, 
had prescribed a course of study for all their ministers. That corn sc of study could be 
achieved through apprenticeship programs and did not have to be delivered through 
foimal schooling. 

In the early nineteenth centuiy the seminary or divinity school became a new locus of 
theological education for the ministry. The seminaries arose from a variety of 
motivations: a desire to provide a more systematic and foimal theological education than 
was provided in apprenticeship programs; an emerging sense of the ministry as a 
professional career comparable to that of otlier professional careers (physicians and 
lawyers) that needed formal education and training; and a need to preserve 
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denominational or confessional identity in a religiously pluralistic society. The 
emergence of the Protestant seminary system was the result of the Unitarian takeover of 
Harvard University in ISOS when the liberal Henry Ware, a Unitarian, was appointed to 
Harvard's Hollis chair of divinity, succeeding the Old Calvinist theologian David 
Tappan. That appointment angered the Old Calvinists and the New Divinity Men who. 
realizing that they had lost control of Harvard, joined together in ISOS to establish the 
first American freestanding Protestant divinity school, the Andover Theological 
Seminary. Soon thereafter Oliver seminaries were established, many of them associated 
with the major universities. 

Princeton Theological Seminary 11812) was the first among the universities to create a 
school specifically separated from the rest of live university and dedicated solely to the 
theological education of the Presbyterian ministry. Harvard, too. responded to this trend 
by founding the Society for the Promotion of Theological Education in 1816. a society 
that eventually created Harvard Divinity School < 18261, the training ground for over fifty 
years for live Unitarian ministry. Yale followed suit in 1822 when it created its own 
Divinity School, which became a potent theological force in the nineteenth century, 
developing, under live initiative of NATHANIEL WILLIAM TAYLOR, what became 
known as the New Haven theology. These seminaries and a number of olivets that were 
established as either freestanding or university-affiliated institutions focused on preparing 
a learned and pious ministry. 

Although the seminaries and divinity schools fostered a relationship between piety and 
reason, they did not all understand or emphasize that relationship in live same way and by 
the 1840s and 1850s an incipient rift developed between live two. Learning could mean 
different things at various times: for the early seventeenth-century Puritans, learning 
meant following Peter Ramus and his philosophy: for some during the Great Awakening 
and thereafter it meant following JOHN LOCKE and ISAAC NEWTON: for Unitarians 
as well as Presbyterians at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
century it meant the Scottish ENLIGHTENMENT, for others in the early to mid¬ 
nineteenth centuiy it meant ROMANTICISM and/or Ger man critical scholarship. 
Protestants, too. saw learning either as an instrumental means of promoting piety or as a 
critical discipline that was independent of piety. That division in the Protestant 
understanding of the relationship between spiritual and academic education would 
become increasingly evident in live late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Theological education in five divinity schools affiliated with major universities 
changed significantly in live 1880 s with the rise of the modem research university. 
Between 1880 and I9J0 those divinity schools particularly developed a theological 
scholarship that many considered freed from dogma and in keeping with the scientific 
methods of the age. The liberal evangelicals in the divinity schools saw education itself 
(not revivalism) as the primary means of winning Americans to the truth of Protestantism 
and as tlve chief way of enlarging Protestant infiuence in the country. The university 
divinity schools understood their roles as national agents or promoters of Christian truth, 
piety, and religious values in a scientific and bureaucratic age. 

The developnwnt of specialized studies in the universities and in the divinity sclvools 
led to a certain fragmentation in the theological discipline as divinity school programs 
incorporated critical scholarship in biblical, historical, and systematic studies, and added 
specialties in the new sciences of sociology, psychology , and education to serve live needs 
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of changing, multipurpose "social congregations” in urban America. Piety and religious 
practice continued to provide a unifying element in the divinity schools, but the demands 
of new doctoral and master's level degree programs left little time for spiritual 
development. 

Throughout the late nineteenth century and well into the twentieth century 
conservative evangelicals, members of live HOLINESS MOVEMENT, anil 
fundamentalists suspected all foims of critical learning (understood as learning without 
faith! in the divinity schools because they believed it threatened piety and the received 
faith of the churches. Many conservative Protestants, therefore, developed new forms of 
theological education that emphasized piety and in many cases subordinated learning to 
piety. 

The new form of learning that emerged among conservative evangelical Protestants 
during the last two decades of the nineteenth centuiv and well into the middle of the 
twentieth century was the Bible institute and Bible colleges. These new institutions 
promoted inductive biblical studies over critical methods, and practical over systematic 
theology in the preparation of ministerial candidates. Tlvcsc new schools, moreover, 
placed little or no focus on live traditional liberal aits curriculum as a preparation for 
theological education. Gradually after World War 11 many Bible institutes and colleges 
emerged from their almost exclusive emphasis on Bible studies and developed into 
accredited colleges with a liberal arts curriculum. Seminaries, too. for conservative 
evangelicals and fundamentalists emerged before and after the war. developing, as was 
the case with Fuller Theological Seminary, into degree-granting institutions of higher 
learning where critical thought and conservative evangelical piety entered into dialogue. 
However, the split in Protestantism between critical and precritical theological education 
for the ministry continued throughout live twentieth century. 

Although liberal Protestant theological educators were primarily interested in 
ministerial education, they gave increasing attention in the twentieth century to the study 
of religion at the undergraduate level. Througlniut the nineteenth and well into the 
twentieth century live theological education of undergraduates was perceived as part of 
the Christian ministerial mission, and tl>c divinity schools as well as freestanding 
seminaries piepared ministers and minister-professors for the denominational college 
religion programs. In 1911 Charles Foster Kent of Yale Divinity School lamented the 
sorry state of undergraduate religion at the denominational colleges and universities, 
where, in his estimation, the programs were catechetical and not focused on primary texts 
or the acquisition of foreign languages. In 1922 he helped found the National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education, a society that was devoted throughout much of the 
twentieth century to the improvement of the academic study of religion in undergraduate 
programs. By live 1940s and 1950s. undergraduate and graduate programs in religion 
began to develop in the state colleges and universities as well as in the denominational 
schools, and by the 1960s the grow th of religious studies programs in these institutions 
forced a clear separation between teaching religion as a ministerial mission and teaching 
about religion from the perspective of a variety of empirical disciplines as well as from a 
theological perspective. The growth of these new programs also brought into existence in 
1964 the American Academy of Religion to serve as a national professional organization 
for academic specialists in live study of religion. The impetus behind these movements to 
improve live study of religion came primarily from live divinity schools. The need to fill 
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academic positions in the new religious studies programs, more-over, tiansfoimcd 
Protestant theological education to some extent by emphasizing the academic or 
empirical study of religion, a study that was divorced from spiritual formation. 

By the late twentieth century a number of scholars in both the liberal and conservative 
Protestant evangelical traditions began to call attention to the histor ical developments 
that led to an increasing split between piety and learning in Protestant theological 
education and called for a reexamination of the relationship. Tl>e sepaiation of the two 
was not by intention because by intention many of the divinity schools and seminaries 
continued to speak of FAITH seeking understanding as a goal of Protestant theological 
education. That relationship, however, was by no means evident in the lime and energy 
given to WORSHIP and spiritual development in the large university-affiliated divinity 
schools, nor was it evident in the conservative evangelical institutions that had 
subordinated or made learning instiumental to piety. 

See also Arminianism; Calvinism: Fundamentalism: Liberal Protestantism and 
Liberalism: Methodism: Puritanism. Revivals: Unitarian Universalist Association 
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EDWARDS, JONATHAN (1703-1758) 


Colonial American theologian. Jonathan Edwards was known in his own era as a 
Congregationalist pastor, a proponent of Reformed THEOLOGY, a prolific biblical 
exegetc. a theologian adept in philosophy, a proponent of Protestant missions, and a 
defender of revivalism. He elaborated an aesthetic vision of theology—and a conception 
of divine beauty—that has continued to attract the attention of historians and theologians 
(see AESTHETICISM). 


The Divine Beautv and Revivalist Pietv 


Bor n in East Windsor. Connecticut, on October 5. 1703. Edwards was the only son of the 
Congregationalist pastor Timothy Edwards and Esther Stoddard Edwards. A precocious 
child, he entered Yale College in 1716, graduating four years later and earning a master’s 
degree in 1722. While a graduate student, he began his essay "Of Being." in which he 
drew on a philosophical idealism to contend that the world could not exist apart from an 
omniscient consciousness. A two-year pastorate at a Presbyierian Church in New York 
City allowed him to begin his notes on ''The Mind." in which he explained human 
judgments about excellence and beauty as reflections of the mind's intuitive grasp of 
being as a vast set of relations and proportions, which Edwards believed to be 
manifestations of God's own excellence or beauty. During the same period, he began his 
lifelong habit of puzzling over ESCHATOLOGY, attempting in his "Notes on the 
Apocalypse 1 ' to decipher biblical clues about the beginning of a millennial age and the 
timing of the final judgment. In 1724 lie moved to New Haven. Connecticut to teach as a 
tutor at Yale, where he continued his reflections on natural and spiritual beauty. 

After receiving his M.A. degree. Edwards became an assistant to his grandfather. 
Solomon Stoddard, at the Congregational Church in Northampton. Massachusetts. There 
he began "The Images of Divine Things." which proposed that tlie harmony of being 
entailed a resemblance between physical facts and spiritual truths. When Stoddard died in 
1729. Edwards became live sole pastor, quickly gaining a reputation as a preacher and 
lecturer who combined a talent for philosophy with a Calvinist piety and theology. In 
1734. his sermons sparked a revival of religion in his chureh and the surrounding region. 
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Alter a second wave of AWAKENINGS in 1740. Edwards defended ihe REVIVALS 
against ciities who found them disruptive and divisive. His Treatise Concerning 
Religious Affections (1746) aigued that genuine CONVERSION produced a love for the 
divine beauty and a selfless concern for one's neighbor. The book suggested that despite 
their excesses, the New England revivals displayed the presence of the Holy Spirit, and 
later published defenses of the revivals helped confirm generations of English-speaking 
Protestants in the belief that an experience of rebirth would be a mark of true faith. In 
1747. Edwards published A Humble Attempt to stimulate a concert of PRAYER among 
Protestants throughout the world, and his correspondence with other Protestant CLERGY 
in America and the British Isles brought him into union with advocates of an international 
awakening. 


Missions and Metaphysics 


Edwards's zeal for converts led him to support MIS-SIONS to the Native Americans, and 
his 1749 account of live missionary DAVID BRA1.NERD would inspire later Protestant 
mission efforts. A dispute with his Northampton congregation over his desire for stricter 
membership standards led to his dismissal in 1751. but it also generated a discussion of 
the nature of the church that would continue for the next century. After his dismissal. 
Edwards became the pastor and missionary to the Housatonics and Mohawks in the 
outpost of Stoekbridge. Massachusetts, and he also found time to enter more deeply into 
European philosophical and theological discussions. His treatise on The Freedom of the 
Will (1754) attempted to refute Arminian ideas of self-determination, while his closely 
argued Original Sin r 1758) attempted to undercut Arminian efforts to define sinfulness as 
a matter of human acts rather than innate dispositions (see ARMINIAN1SM). His Nature 
of True Virtue (1765) resumed his longstanding ethical interests by arguing, in contrast to 
British ethicists. that only a special divine GRACE could produce a truly virtuous “love 
to being in general." His Concerning the End for Which God Created the World < 17651 
used both biblical and philosophical argument to contend that the end of creation was. as 
Calvinists had long maintained, the Gloiy of God. In 1758 Edw ards became the president 
of the College of New Jersey (in Princeton), but he died as a result of a smallpox 
inoculation w ithin three months. 

Edwards had a long-enduring influence on Protestantism in America and Britain. His 
disciples in the Edwatdean tradition—especially SAMUEL HOPKINS (1721-1803). 
Joseph Bellamy (1719-1790). and Nathaniel Emmons (1745-1840)—kept alive 
Edwards's demand for stricter church membership and his revivalist fervor while also 
popularizing his distinction between natural inability, or constraint external to the will, 
and moral inability, or the will's inability to choose against its own inclinations, for 
which human agents bore responsibility. Tl»e distinction reappeared in Congregationalist 
and Presbyterian revivalism and in English and American Baptist mission movements, 
but it also intensified tensions among English-speaking Protestants. Some nineteenth- 
century Old School Presbyterians and Calvinistic BAPTISTS distrusted Edwards as a 
fount of HERESY. British and American Methodists liked his revivalist piety but 
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deplored his CALVINISM: nineteenth-century liberals relegaied him lo a forgotten post 
(sec LIBERAL. PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM>. Even many of Edwards’* 
critics in America, however, from the Yale theologian NATHANIEL TAYLOR (1786- 
1858) to the Oberlin revivalist CHARLES G. FINNEY (1792-1875). bore residues /of an 
Edwardcan theological culture. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE (1811-18%). an 
admiring critic, used more than one of her novels to draw a broader Protestant public into 
the intricacies of Edwards's heritage. By the 1920s. Edwards served for progressives as a 
symbol of America’s unfortunate Calvinist heritage, but two world wars and an economic 
depression, along with the rise of a neo-orthodox Protestant theology, helped spark a 
reassessment of a thinker who combined a sober reading of human nature with a hopeful 
glimpse of transcendent beauty. 

See also Congregationalism: Neo-Orthodoxy: Presbyterianism 
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ELECTION 


Allhough often identified with the REFORMATION, the doctrine of election land its 
associated idea of PREDESTINATION > had a long and somewhat uneasy history in the 
Christian chuich well befoie the Reformation. The uneasiness of this doctrine derives 
from the fad that it inevitably raises the question of God's justness in choosing some and 
not others. As traditionally defined, the doctrine of election is the sovereign ad of God in 
eternity past in choosing or eleding some persons to be saved or rescued from the 
consequences of their sins and therefore being destined for eternal life. Of course, 
theologians have recognized that election logically raises the difficult question of the 
eternal destiny of those God did not elect. This nonelection is called reprobation and may 
be conceived passively as passing over or actively as willful rejection. 

Historically live DOCTRINE of election was not a theological conviction that 
necessarily distinguished Protestants from Catholics. From the time of Augustine this 
doctrine had been part of the theological lexicon of Christian thought. Augustine forged 
his understanding of election in large part through the polemics of the Pelagian 
controversy. For him divine election begins, not with abstract speculations about God in 
eternity, but with fallen man who exists in a mass of perdition (massa perdltionis). This 
miserable fact governed his understanding of this doc trine. God’s rescue of some from 
the mass of fallen human ity lies at the heait of Augustine’s conception of divine election. 
In Augustine's vocabulary, election and predestination arc synonymous and both are 
employed exclusively as the positive expression of the divine will to save a specific 
number of sinners (pradestinaio ad vinam). God elects "not because He foreknew that we 
should be such, but in order that we would be such by the election of His grace ' <Dc 
praedeuhtaiiime sanctorum, 19.381. According to Augustine election is an exercise of 
sovereign free will without any regard to what man does or does not do in the future. He 
occasionally referred to reprobation as a corollary to election, but it was a topic he 
preferred to avoid. 

Although the Pelagian controversy wreaked havoc in tire early church. Augustine’s 
doctrine of election received approval at the Second Council of Orange i529>. To be sure 
not all actually agreed with Augustine, but it represented the standard view of the 
medieval CHURCH. There were those who felt Augustine's avoidance of reprobation 
was unwarranted and thus turned it into a doctrine of double predestination (gemma 
pradestmaiio )—the idea that in eternity past God decreed the election of some to 
SALVATION and reprobated others to damnation. Gottschalk of Orbais articulated this 
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view in the seventh century and suffered imprisonment, hut in tire fourteenth century, the 
general of the Augustinian Hermits. Gregory of Rimini, and Thomas Bradwardine. the 
archbishop of Canterbury, advocated much the same view with impunity. Some have 
pointed to the existence of a late medieval school of thought (Scliola Auguiiinlana 
modema) that descended from Rimini and served as a theological resource for MARTIN 
LUTHER and the Protestants. 


The Protestant Development of the Doctrine of Election 


Refoimation theologians evidence a broad acquaintance with all of the major fathers, 
both Greek and Latin, but it was Augustine who occupied first place in the pantheon of 
fathers. Although not infallible, he was the preeminently judicious and wise mentor on 
most theological questions, not the least of which was live doctrine of predestination. 
Because Protestants saw themselves as drawing on this heritage, they self-consciously 
appropriated an Augustinian doc trine of elec tion. 

All the major first-generation reformers (Luther. JOHN CALVIN. HULDRYCH 
ZW1NGLI), following Augustine, affirmed unconditional election and were unafraid to 
go the extra step and embrace a doctrine of double predestination. Although the doctrine 
of election is most often identified with live Reformed branch of Protestantism, it was a 
vital part of early LUTHERANISM as well. Luther was no systematic theologian and 
never articulated a fully developed doctrine of election. However, it is abundantly clear 
from his work against Erasmus. Dc serm arhiirio (The Bondage of the Will), that he 
embraced a full-orbed doctrine of unconditional election and one can occasionally 
glimpse an underlying double predestination. For the most pari Luther identified election 
with predestination and highlighted ns pastoral benefit. It was a fundamental tlveological 
presupposition for Luther that everything Hows from God's eternal decree in accordance 
with his sovereign will. 

There is. however, a certain theological tension between Luther's emphasis on the 
overarching divine causality and his recognition that God desires the salvation of all. He 
solved this riddle by appealing to the distinction between live Dcu s abscondhus I hidden 
God) and live Dens revelaiut (revealed God). According to Luther the revealed will of 
God in the scriptures must be distinguished from live secret will of God who decrees all 
things including election to salvation and rejection unto damnation. In all of this Luther 
insists that God's ways are inscrutable and Christians must not pry into the mysteries of 
heaven. 

Even before Luther's death in 1546 some followers of Luther began to retreat from his 
bold doctrine of double predestination. Leading the way was Lutlter's closest associate. 
PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. who gradually moved in a synergistic direction. In the first 
edition 11521 > of his Lni Communes. Melanchtlton had been a staunch defender of 
Luther’s rigorous doctrine of election and predestination, although over time his 
Erasmian humanistic tendencies surfaced, leading to a significant modification of 
Luther's doctrine. Hie 1535 revision of the Loci Conumoies marked a turning point in 
Melanchthon’s understanding of election. His insistence that God is not the author of SIN 
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became an overriding concern in his though!. Although retaining his conviction that 
election depends entirely on the mercy of God. he maintained at the same time that 
human beings retain some ability to accept or reject FAITH. Melanchthon famously 
concludes "the cause must be in man that Saul is cast away and David is accepted." 
Whatever else one can say about election. Melanchthon insisted that humans must 
cooperate with God to bring about salvation, although such cooperation must not be 
viewed as meritorious. 

Melanchthon’s synergistic view of election and reprobation eventually prevailed in 
Lutheran confessional statements. Article II of live Formula of Concord <IS77| 
acknowledges election, but all speculation about the reprobate is dismissed as "inspired 
by Satan." Melanchthonian synergism exercised determi native influence on later 
Lutheranism in two ways. First, it led to the ultimate rejection of Luther's more rigorous 
doctrine of double predestination. Second, it led inevitably to what would become a 
constitutive difference between the Lutheran and Reformed communities and a source of 
much hostility. 

From a distance Calvin may appear to tower over other Reformed theologians, but the 
intervening centuries have had a way of distorting the historical reality. In recent years it 
has been increasingly recognized that the origins of Reformed theology do not derive 
exclusively from Calvin, but rather from a coterie of theologians who were associated 
with Swiss reform, including besides Calvin. Zwingli. HKINRICH BULLINGER. Peter 
Martyr V'ermigli. and Wolfgang Musculus. Although each embraced the doctrine of 
election, they had vary ing emphases, and none of them made predestination the central 
dogma of their theological system. 

Zwingli was a first-generation magisterial reformer and the rnaugurator of Swiss 
reform. He did not give a lot of attention to the topic of predestination until his meeting 
with Luther at live COLLOQUY OF MARBURG in 1529. There Zwingli preached a 
sermon on providence and predestination to an audience that included Luther himself. 
This sermon was later expanded and published as Deprovldcniiu (On Providence). There 
can be little doubt that of all the major Protestant reformers. Zwingli articulated live most 
extreme doctrine of predestination. Zwingli's De prmideniia reveals his strongly 
philosophical cast of mind. Most obviously his philosophical orientation is signaled by 
the constant parade of ancient philosophers across the pages of this work. Concerning the 
ancients Zwingli reserved his greatest praise for the last great representative of Roman 
Stoicism. Lucius Annaeus Seneca. The most significant impact from Seneca is found in 
Zwingli's all-encompassing doctrine of providence, of which predestination is a 
subcategory. Following Seneca he insists there is rto secondary causality: "Nothing." he 
writes, "is done or achieved which is not done and achieved by the immediate care and 
power of live Deity." Indeed providence looms so large that there appears to be no room 
for human will or human responsibility. What is more. Zwingli's understanding of 
predestination as indistinguishable from providence logically inclined him to the 
conclusion that God is the cause of human sin. Although God is absolved of any personal 
culpability, yet Zwingli can assert that God is the "author, mover and instigator of human 
sin." At the core of Zwingli's thought about election and reprobation is the notion that 
both issue directly from the divine will. Zwingli attributed both to the divine will in the 
same way. constructing an absolutely symmetrical doctrine of double predestination. The 
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cause and means of both election and reprobation are precisely the same. For Zwingli 
God is the exclusive and immediate cause of all things. 

More than any other. Calvin is identified with live doctiine of predestination, in large 
pan because he was called on to defend it repeatedly during his tenuie in Geneva. 
However, the fust signs of his predestinarian views became evident during the years in 
Strasbourg with MARTIN BUCER (1538-1541). first in his 1539 edition'of the 
INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION and then his commentary on Romans 
(1540). His debates with Albert Pighuis (1543) and Jerome Bolsec <I550| prompted 
further refinement, resulting in his lie aeterna pracdeitlnatione (On Eternal 
Predestination) in 1552 and readied its final expression in the 1559 edition of the 
Institutes. For Calvin election was most often regarded as a subcomponent of the broader 
category of predestination—a rubric under which the positive aspect of election is 
distinguished from the negative aspect of reprobation. His conception of election is part 
of a “double predestination’' in that God willed from eternity to elect some to eternal life 
for his own glory and reprobated others to eternal death to display his justice. He defines 
predestination as "God's eternal decree by which lie compacted with himself what he 
wills to become of each man. For all are not created in equal condition: rather eternal life 
is foreordained for some, eternal damnation for otheis” (Institutes, HI.2l.5i. His doctiine 
of predestination was asymmetrical (contra Zwingli) in that he identified a different cause 
for eternal life than for eternal damnation. The cause of the former was the will of God in 
election, but live cause of the latter was identified as the sins of the reprobate. In Calvin 
the salvation of the elecl reveals the depth of God’s mercy, and the condemnation of the 
reprobate displays the severity of his justice. He acknowledges that election and 
predestination are an inscrutable mystery, but he insists that an inability to undeistand 
does not give one the right to reject a doctrine so clearly revealed in scripture. 

Calvin's view more or less prevailed in Reformed confessions of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, although even in the Reformed branch there were various 
refinements. Peter Martyr Vermigli affirmed a doctiine of double predestination like 
Calvin. However, unlike Calvin. Vemiigli tended toward a passive undetstanding of 
reprobation as a passing over, whereas Calvin seemed to conceive of reprobation as 
active. There were also theologians of the Reformed tiadition who demurred about a full- 
fledged doctrine of double predestination. Bullinger of Zurich refused to accept 
reprobation as a necessary corollary to election, and his colleague at Zurich. Theodore 
Bibliander. openly opposed tire rigorous predestinarianism of Peter Martyr Vermigli. So. 
despite the general consensus, tlwre was some sotcriologica! divergence. 

In seventeenth-century Holland within the Reformed church, opposition to the 
Calvinistic teaching on predestination arose in the teaching of JACOBUS AR.MINIUS. In 
his Declaration of Sentiments (I608i Aiminius objected not only to double 
predestination, but also to the supralapsartan (as well as infralapsarian ) conception of 
election. Although never normative for Reformed Protestantism, there were those whose 
dextrine of predestination inclined them to a suprulapsarian order of the divine decrees— 
that is. in eternity. God’s decree of election (and reprobation) was logically before the 
decree to pcimit the fall. In effect this made the fall a means by which the decree of 
election and reprobation could be implemented. The majority tended to a more historic 
view of infrulapsarianism —that is. in eternity. God decreed to peimit the fall logically 
before God’s decree of election land reprobationt. According to this line of thinking. 
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election was seen as a rescue of sinners. Debate over this speculative aspect of 
predestination sparked intense controversy in the Dutch Protestant church between the 
Arminians and the Reformed (see ARMINIANISM). 

Along with his rejection of live supralapsarlan conception of predestination. Amtinius 
also concluded that divine election is conditioned upon foreseen faith. The theological 
debate became a national controversy that was resolved at the Synod of Dordrecht (1618- 
1619). This national SYNOD, which included representatives from various Refoimcd 
Protestant churches throughout Europe, upheld tire traditional Refoiroed belief in 
unconditional election along with the other so-called four main points of CALVINISM 
(total depravity, limited ATONEMENT, irresistible GRACE, and perseverance of the 
SAINTS). Hie Canons of Doidrecht (or Don. see DORT. CANONS OF) clearly favored 
an infralapsarian conception of predestination, although without condemning 
supralapsarianism. This became normative for the Reformed ORTHODOXY. 

Under the influence of the continental Reformed theologians, the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES of Religion of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND also embraced unconditional 
election (atticle 17). Tlvcre was a good deal of resistance but never enough to excise the 
aiticle. Tire Puritan movement w ithin the Anglican Church continued generally to uphold 
unconditional election and double predestination (see PURITANISM). For many Puritans 
the doctrine of election took on added significance by establishing a link to the doctiine 
of assurance. Scholars have often noted that among English and American Puritans the 
doctrine of election seems to provoke a certain anxiety over tire assurance of one's 
election. In other words. Puritans came to increasingly ask the question: "How can I be 
assured that I am one of God's elect?'' Early reformers tended to answer this question by 
pointing the anxious Christian exclusively to the promises of Christ. However, later 
Protestants and especially the Puritans, although acknowledging the viability of the 
earlier Reformed answer, wanted something more tangible and began to answer the 
question by pointing to ceitain signs (sigmi potaerlorai of spiritual fruit in the 
individual’s life, such as regular attendance at church, partaking of the SACRAMENTS, 
reading the BIBLE, and PRAYER. These signs became concrete evidences of one’s 
election and thus, it was argued, relieved live anxiety. This kind of spiritual logic became 
known as the practical syllogism and. following a standard pattern of spiritual argument, 
was based on the theological principle that live elect necessarily exhibit certain observable 
signs of their election. If live individual exhibits those signs, then they are among the 
elect. The practical syllogism, in varying forms, was manifested in the teachings of the 
Synod of Dordrecht as well as in the ilmughi of the American Puritan JONATHAN 
EDWARDS. 

One of live most public controversies among leading Protestants in the eighteenth- 
century centered on live doctrine of predestination. The two founders of the Methodist 
movement. GEORGE WHITEF1ELD and JOHN WESLEY, were bitterly divided over 
this theological issue. In 1740 when Whitefield was preaching in the American colonies 
during the Great Awakening (see AWAKENINGS). Wesley preached and published his 
sermon entitled "On Free Grace.” in which l>c labeled the doctrine of election 
"blasphemy.” The Wesleyan Methodists followed Aiminius’s view that election was 
based on foreseen faith, whereas the Calvinist Methodists and Whitefield upheld 
traditional Reformed doctrine of unconditional election. This controversy led to an 
irreveisible breach between Wesley and Whitefield as well as their follower. 
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Modern Developments of the Doctrine of Fiction 


Generally the doctrine of election continued to be advocated by Presbyterians and 
Evangelical Anglicans, denied by Methodists and Baptists, and tidiculcd by secularists 
during the ENLIGHTENMENT of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It was not 
until KARL BARTH that tire doctrine of election received a new and revolutionary 
interpretation. For the Swiss theologian the doctrine of election was “tire sum of the 
gospel." In essence Barth lurried the whole ot' theology into CHRISTOLOGY. While 
looking to the reformers for theological inspiration, he developed his understanding of 
election in a vastly different way. Where the Reformers tended to advocate a double 
predestination—election of some to salvation and reprobation to condem nation for 
others—Barth identified Christ with both the elect and the reprobate. According to his 
view divine predestination is properly described as a double predestination, which he 
understood as God making the double decision to elect all mankind to salvation in Christ 
as well as the decision to reprobate Christ himself in place of sinful humanity. Christ is at 
once the elect for all and the reprobate for all. Although Barth was unwilling to 
acknowledge a doctrine of upokatashtsis (universal salvation), this seems to be the 
necessary conclusion to his unique understanding of double predestination. Thus Batth's 
understanding of elec tion is the victory over reprobation or. as he said, it is the "triumph 
of grace." Barth's distinctive approach has indeed removed the long-standing uneasiness 
of this doctrine, but in so doing has divorced the doc trine from its Augustinian origins. 
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ELIOT, GEORGE (1819-1880) 


English writer. Under the pseudonym George Eliot. Mary Ann (Marian! Evans wrote 
eight novels that all implicitly or explicitly explore religious themes. She explored 
religion throughout Iter own life as well. 

Eliot was bom November 22. 1819. in Warwickshire. ENGLAND. Early in life she 
experienced an evangelical CONVERSION, prompted by interaction with a boarding 
school teacher. After a family move in 1841. she came into contact with a circle of 
Unitarians. Sire left EVANGELICALISM and began to immerse herself in the ideas of 
DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS (whose Li/e of Jesus she translated). LUDWIG 
FEUERBACH. Auguste Comte. GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL, and Baruch 
Spino/a. In 1854 she entered a relationship with George Henry Lewes, whom she would 
have married if his wife had granted him a divorce. His death in 1878 devastated her. but 
she did fall in love again and marry an old friend. John Walter Cross, shortly before her 
death on December 22. 1880. 

Some scholars have concluded that Eliot abandoned Christianity entirely, hut her 
writing suggests otherwise. Eliot's first two works. Scenes of Clerical Life (1858) and 
Adam Bede <1859). feature protagonists engaged in Christian ministry, including, in the 
latter, a female Methodist preacher. Eliot's best novel. Middlemanh (1872). centers on 
Dorothea Biooke. an autobiographical character who engages in religious scholarship and 
social justice work. Eliot's last novel. Daniel Deronda (1876). interweaves JUDAISM. 
Christianity, and elements of Comte's "religion of humanity." This blend reflects the 
views of the author, who wrote in an 1873 letter. "Every community met to worship the 
highest Good (which is understood to be expressed by God) carries me along in its main 
current." 

See also Jesus. Lives of: Unitarian Universalis! Association 
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ELIOT, JOHN (1604-1690) 


New Englaitd Puritan. John Eliot was a longtime minister in Roxbury. Massachusetts, 
and a missionary to American Indian peoples of southern New England. He was horn in 
Widford. Hertfordshire. ENGLAND. A graduate of Jesus College. Cambridge in 1622. he 
was likely converted under Puritan pastor THOMAS HOOKER in 1629. Eliot emigrated 
to Massachusetts Bay in 1631 to enjoy worship serv ices characterized by New Testament 
purity rather than by the "human additions and novelties ' that he believed plagued an 
insufficiently retoimed CHURCH OF ENGLAND. The following year the Roxbury 
congregation ordained him a teaching elder, and he remained there for fifty-five years. 

Eliot embraced mostly mainstream Puritan positions, although two of his works. The 
Christian Commonwealth (1659) and The Communion of Churches (1665). expressed 
unconventional political, eschato logical, and ecclesiological views that he later largely 
abandoned (see ESCHATOLOGY. ECCLESIOLOGY). He helped translate the Bay 
Psalm Book (1640). a metrical Psalter that was the first book printed in New England. 
Eliot sought to make the Puiitan church inclusive, as illustrated by his suppoit for the 
Halfway Covenant and. more dramatically, his outreach to the Indians. He first preached 
to natives in 1646. gathered early converts into their own settlement at Natick by 1651. 
and published his first work in the Indians' own Massachusett language in 1654. Eliot 
went on to found fouiieen Indian “praying towns" and to translate the BIB1.E and several 
Puiitan devotional works into Massachusett. Such efforts earned him the title Apostle to 
the Indians." Although Eliot sought to transform the natives' religion and much of their 
CULTURE, his long-term interaction with Indians in turn transformed him into a great 
respecter of their humanity and a great sympathizer with Indian problems. Eliot died on 
May 21. 1690. 

See also Puritanism: Bible Translation 
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ELIOT, T.S. (1888-1965) 


English poci. Because he once described himself as "a classicist in literature, a 
conservative in politics, and a catholic in religion.'" it would seem paradoxical to include 
T.S.EIiot in an Encyclo/tedia of Protestantism. However. Eliot’s final ANGLO- 
CATHOL1C1SM was as self-conscious a personal construction as his writing and 
politics—tire outcome of a long and complex journey, mirroring his career pilgrimage 
from patrician Bostonian (albeit born in St. Louis. Missouri) to enfant terrible of 
modernist poetry, to London publisher and arbiter of English critical taste. 

Critical opinion has always been sharply divided over Eliot's poetical and religious 
evolution. For some the change from the disillusioned and agnostic radical of Prufrock 
(1917). the early poems, and The Waite lam,I (1922). to the Christian poet of Ash 
Wednesday <1930l and the Four Quartets <1943l. was a retreat as unforgivable 
aesthetically and philosophically as his taking of British citizenship (1927) and his 
subsequent conservatism was politically. Yet with hindsight, early poems like The 
Hippopotamus are visibly more Christian than agnostic, and essays like Tradition and the 
buliiulual Talent (1919) presented an argument about the necessity of change as 
applicable to THEOLOGY as to its ostensible AESTHETICS. 

More important, the later self-advertised "conservatism” conceals only thinly a 
continued poetic and theological radicalism. The apparent mysticism of Ash Wednesday 
distracted many readers from the fact that Eliot's style was even more elliptical and 
fragmented than The HVi.Or Land', the Quartets —together with the four verse plays, 
beginning with Murder in the Cathedral (1933)—continued to break new ground 
aesthetically. It was. moreover, typical of Eliot to advocate adherence to the traditions of 
the past at the very time that Ire was at his most theologically innovative. For him the 
great Christian "tradition' of European poetry and philosophy did not involve imitation 
of the past, but changing it—and seeing each new work as implying a radical reappraisal 
of all that had gone before. Proclaimed as an aesthetic and critical creed, it was less 
noticed that this was also a theological principle. Eliot’s critical veneration for Dante and 
the Metaphysical poets. JOHN DONNE. GEORGE HERBERT. Vaughan, and Marvell, 
stemmed also from a desire to write poetry that would change not merely readers’ 
understanding of tire present, but of the past—a move that reached its fullest expression 
in his meditations on Britain at war in tattle Guiding. Similarly for his new-found 
ANGLICANISM to survive, it was essential that it could answer JOHN HENRY 
NEWMAN'S criticism that it lacked self-awareness—and part of the answer lay in 
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changing our understanding of the iradilion lo which the Catholic Newman had appealed. 
Essays such as Notes Towards a Definition of Culture and The Idea of a Christian 
Society, controversial as they were to prove, were pait ot' the same attempt to see his faith 
in social as much as aesthetic terms. 

His encouragement of new poetic talent as a publisher, his Nobel Prize (1948). and his 
service in liturgical and educational developments made him a leading English public 
figure after World War II. 
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ELIZABETH I (ELIZABETH TUDOR) 
(1533-1603) 


Elizabeth 1 was ihe savior of Protestantism in England, establishing it petmanently as the 
state religion. ANGLICANISM, with lire conservative Elizabethan Settlement of 
Religion in 1559. But Elizabeth's reluctance to permit any further religious change 
created the Puritan movement within Anglicanism and spawned a number of separatist 
churches. Elizabeth created the teligious foundation for English-speaking Protestantism. 

Her birth precipitated a schism between ENGLAND and Rook, and Elizabeth was 
educated by evangelical tutors. Spending some of her formative years in the household of 
Queen Katherine Parr of England, she learned the attitudes of Etasmian humanism and 
Ptotestant reform. As a youth she also learned tire political necessity of cautious 
dissembling, appearing to lie a Hemuian Catholic under her father. HENRY VIII. an 
obedient Edwardian Protestant under her half-brother Edward VI. and a dutiful attendee 
of Catholic masses under her half-sister Mary. 

After sire took the throne on November 17. I55S. Elizabeth indicated her clear 
rejection of Catholicism. She repudiated TRANSUBSTANTIATION. refusing to allow 
the elevation of the host in her chapel services and at her coronation. By Easter 1559 her 
chaplain celebrated at a table rather than an ALTAR, and she received both the bread and 
the wine—sure signs of Protestantism. Elizabeth prudently refused to explain her 
personal theology, but Iter behaviors and writings demonstiate her to have been 
Erasmian. evangelical, and Lutheran in her preferences. Despite her certain 
Protestantism, Elizabeth was very cautious about religious change, irritating and 
infuriating Protestants who hoped that she would create a better disciplined, preaching 
church. 

The Elizabethan Settlement of Religion created the Anglican Church with its prayer 
book LITURGY and its continued Episcopal stiucture of governance. Though Protestant 
in THEOLOGY, the church looked Catholic in structure. Its form may well have 
reflected Elizabeth's personal tastes in Protestantism. It certainly reflected the necessity 
of compromise with powerful Catholic forces in the nation. The queen, a Nicodemite 
keeping her religious conviction concealed, wanted political stability more than she 
wanted to please a jealous God. so the Act of Uniformity requited all her subjects to use 
the BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER <1552). slightly amended, and left the bishops in 
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charge. By ihe Aci of Supremacy. Elizabeth became Supreme Governor of the CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 

Ac Supreme Governor, Elizabeth would not allow any infringement of her tight to 
control religion. In 1562/3. when it was still expected that she would complete the 
reforms. live Convocation of CANTERBURY, representing the CLERGY, proposed to 
Parliament a set of disciplinary reforms and a statement of belief that became the 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. Elizabeth exploded, making it clear that decisions about 
religion were not to be made without her permission. It was not until 1571 that the 
Thirty-Nine Articles became law. leaving the English church in a theological limbo for 
the first dozen years of her reign. Moreover. Elizabeth never permitted a reform of the 
discipline, so the church administered discipline according to live canon law (see 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE). 

As events in the 1560s made it clear that Elizabeth was not going to allow further 
reformation of her church, those committed to it began to agitate for change. These 
" Puritans" were, in many ways. Elizabeth's direct creation, because she refused to 
respond to their concerns. One result was a Presbyterian mov ement that sought to strip 
the English church of its “evil" bishops and give power to congregations, but Elizabeth 
was not interested in sharing power with anyone. The 1570s and 1580s were dominated 
by the struggle between those who wanted a church more like Calvinist churches and 
those who defended the queen's prayer book religion and her bishops. 

This caught her bishops between their queen and their consciences. In 1576. 
commenting that England already had enough preachers. Elizabeth ordered Edmund 
Grindal. archbishop of Canterbury, to suppress "prophesying*. 1 ’ educational exercises that 
encouraged PREACHING. Grindal refused, reminding Elizabeth that she was a mortal 
creature and would be judged by God for hindering live duties of live bishops. She 
suspended him as archbishop, further encouraging the belief that PRESBYTERIANISM, 
or even separation from the established church, was tlve only wav for the godly to 
complete the REFORMATION. When Grindal died in 1583. he was replaced by JOHN 
WHITGIPT. Called her "little black husband" by Elizabeth. Whitgift accepted the job of 
forcing tlve Puritans into obedience to their sovereign. 

Elizabeth's commitment to religious stability meant that she was unwilling to allow 
persecution on religious grounds, but she did practice political persecution. She 
demanded obedience to her law. not ideological purity. Consequently, she did not punish 
Catholics for their faith, but for their allegiance to a foreign power, the Pope. After the 
Catholic Revolt of tlve Northern Earls in 1569 and her excommunication by tlve Pope in 
1570. Iver government squeezed Catholics harder and harder, insisting they attend church 
and take communion or pay heavy fines. But they were not burned for heresy. On the 
other hand. Catholic missionary priests working in England were frequently executed for 
treason against tlve queen. By the 1590s. Elizabeth, feeling embattled on both sides, 
accepted harsher and harsher measures against anyone. Catholic or Protestant, who 
refused to participate in live religion established by law. 

Elizabeth’s intransigence was her most important contribution to English-speaking 
Protestantism. Her religious settlement created a national church with Protestant theology 
and Catholic structures. Across her long reign, supporters and detractors of that 
settlement hardened into forerunners of recognizable denominations. If Elizabeth had 
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been 1 ess stubborn, the religious history of the English-speaking world might have been 
very different. 

See also Bishop and Episcopacy. Catholicism. Protestant Reactions: Evangelicalism: 
Lutheranism. Puritanism 
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EMERSON, RALPH WALDO (1803-1882) 


Essayist, philosphei. and p<ict. Emerson was a guiding light in the movement ol religious 
reform known as American transcendentalism. His essays also figured importantly in the 
emergence of a distinctively American literary tradition and the development of religious 
liberalism and romantic religion in tire United States. 


Early Years 


Born May 25. 1803. in what was once the staunchly Puritan town of Boston. Emerson 
was the second of four surviving sons of Ruth Haskins Emerson and William Emerson 
<1769-18111. minister to Boston’s First Church. The Emersons descended from a long 
line of New England clerics, but in contrast to the Calvinist faith of his Puritan forebears. 
Emerson's father aligned himself with the liberal Unitarian wing of tire the 
Congregational churches. After his father died in 1811. Emerson and his brotlrers were 
raised primarily by their mother and a charismatic aunt. Mary Moody Emerson 11774— 
1863) who was for years her nephew's chief religious confidante and mentor. 

At the age of fourteen Emerson entered Haivard College, where Ire was trained in tire 
standard curriculum of tire classics, rhetoric, histoiy. English, and theology. Tlrough only 
a middling student. Ire demonstrated some flair as an aspiring poet and essayist. It was in 
college. Irowever. that he first began keeping the voluminous journal that served 
throughout his life as a rich resoutve for his essays, lectures, and addresses. Here he was 
also introduced to the new German school of biblical scholarship—the HIGHER 
CRITICISM—from tire popular lecturer Edward Everett <1794-1865). 

In 1825. after much indecision. Emerson resolved to enter tire nrinistiy. whereupon he 
began fomiul study at Harvard's Divinity School. Licensed to preach the following year, 
he served as a supply preacher for congregations in eastern Massachusetts until his 
ordination in 1829 at Boston's historic Second Church. Having meanwhile married a 
beautiful young heiress named Ellen Tucker. Emerson now seemed launched on a happy 
and prosperous career, but after a mere sixteen months of marriage. Ellen succumbed to 
tuberculosis, leaving her husband adrift and disconsolate. Tire next year, in protest over 
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his church's insistence on the traditional administration of the COMMUNION rite. 
Emerson resigned his pastorate and enthaiked on his first extended journey abroad. 

In the wake of Ellen's death in 1831. Emerson underwent a kind of religious 
transformation, of which the first fruit was the publication in 1836 of his book. Nature. 
Part sermon, pan prose-poem. Ntiiurc was Emerson’s earliest attempt to put his new 
romantic religious and philosophical vision into words. In the weeks following the 
appearance of Nature. Emerson began meeting informally w ith several of his friends, 
mostly Unitarian clergymen, to discuss recent views on art. religion, and science. The 
meetings soon attracted the attention of a w ider association that formed the nucleus of the 
transeendentalist movement. 


Emerson's Views Develop 


Two addresses delivered in tire decade of renewal following Ellen's death serve as the 
best gauges of Emerson's mature views on Unitarian religion and Christianity in general. 
The first of these. "The Lord's Supper." he presented to his parishioners in tl»e fall of 
1832 to explain his reasons for stepping down. Reviewing the history of the communion 
rite in Western churches and the gospel evidence concerning its origins, he concluded 
that Jesus never intended to establish a rite of perpetual observance and that it was not 
appropriate to celebrate the rite as tl>e church was then doing. Emerson's critique of the 
communion rite reflected the influence of German historical methods, but was fueled by 
his growing dissatisfaction with the church’s general adherence to what he termed 
"formal religion"—religion in which the outer forms of religious observance are thought 
to overwhelm its inner spirit. 

The famous address Emerson delivered at tire commencement ceremonies of 
Harvard’s Divinity School in 1838 set out his considered theological positions even more 
defiantly. Here he argued that traditional Christianity had committed two grave errors: 
first, it had become unduly preoccupied with the person of Jesus of Nazareth, and second, 
it no longer gave sufficient heed to the true source of revelation—tire soul itself, 
stronghold of the "moral nature"—what Emerson variously referred to as the Self, the 
Over-soul, or the God within. Here Ire made his Christologieal views explicit: Jesus was 
the "true man.” the greatest moral exemplar and teacher in the history of the world, but Ire 
was trot the son of God in any exclusive sense. Emerson's address triggered an avalanche 
of protest from Unitarian authorities, including Harvard’s professor of biblical literature. 
Andrew’s Norton < 1786-18531. who condemned Emerson's address as the "latest form of 
infidelity.” 

Following the controversy triggered by the Divinity School address. Emerson 
withdrew from religious polemics to dedicate his energies to various writing projects. 
Besides his involvement with The Dial (1840-1844). the first transeendentalist litcraiy 
magazine, he worked assiduously to complete two collections of essays upon which his 
subsequent reputation was built: Essays: First Senes < 18411 and Essays: Second Series. 
published three years later. "Self-Reliance." perhaps America's most famous and 
controversial essay, appeared for the first time in the collection of 1841. Emerson’s 
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ruminations on the universal immanence of the moral law had convinced him that the 
human soul was itself grounded in divinity, a concept for which he found corroboration 
in the Quaker doctrine of the inner light, and later in his reading of tire Bhagavad Gita 
and the Upanishads. 

While continuities may be seen between Emersonian self-reliance and Quaker piety, 
and even with older patterns of New England faith. Emerson's theological views 
represented a striking departure from tradition. Quick to affirm his belief in tire divinity 
of man and nature, he also voiced doubt about doctrines ascribing personality to God. 
The Self or divine principle in Emersonian thought was impersonal and monistic, not 
theistic. Also distinctive of Emersonian thought was its emphasis on process and 
transformation. Thus. Emersonian thought exhibited marked suspicion of traditional 
metaphysical or theological formulations. Good flowed from the soul's outward 
expansions, evil was its mere privation. 


Emerson's Writings 


The publication of Emerson’s first two books of essays was followed in 1850 by 
Representative Men. and by English Traits in 1856. Before his death in 1882. several 
more collections followed, including The Conduct of Life (I860) and Society and Solitude 
(1870). By mid-century. Emerson had acquired the status of an American cultural icon. 
Through lire popularization of his poems and essays, “the Sage of Concord" had become 
America's representative philosopher. Enver son died on April 27. 1882. 

Although Emerson did not participate actively in the affairs of the Unitarian church 
after the controversies of the 1830s. by the end of the century the views of the 
transeendentalist ministers had become part of a normative Unitarian outlook. On the 
other hand, mainline Protestant denominations have tended to ignore Emerson because of 
his abandonment of traditional theological forms, his preference for live languages of 
science and philosophy, and his conception of Jesus primarily as a moral exemplar. 
Nevertheless, his legacy fundamentally altered the cultural landscape within which 
American churches have developed. 

See also Romanticism. Unitanan-Universalist Churches 
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EMPIRICAL THEOLOGY 


How is one to know what is religiously true ? Dissatisfaction with pool answers to this 
question has led religious thinkers to examine critically their religious knowledge. 
Among those who have done this are empirical theologians. 

In their efforts to justify their claims to truth, empirical theologians have based their 
religious knowledge on religious experience. Unlike most other religious thinkers, 
empirical theologians have understood religious experience to be a form of perception. 
Also, for the empirical theologians this perception refers to concrete and natural evidence 
rather than to supernatural events. 

Empirical theologians are often called “liberals." because they assume that people 
must decide for themselves whether their evidence is religiously persuasive (see 
LIBERAL: PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). Many other theologians have 
disagreed with them, particularly neo-Reformation theologians, who have followed in the 
line of thought extending from St. Augustine (354-130). to MARTIN LUTHER (1483- 
1546). to KARL BARTH (1886-1968). The neo-Reformation theologians argued that 
people are so misled by their sin and natural limitations that their evaluation of evidence 
is unreliable, so that God must intervene and lead them to the truth (see NEO¬ 
ORTHODOXY i. 


Philosophical Origins of Empirical Theology 


To introduce empirical theology historically, tlxc story of its philosophical origins will he 
interpreted with the bias of an empirical theologian. Empirical theology is understood to 
be an effort to defend religious knowledge in a new way. particularly after it had been 
challenged by a turn of events in European thought. Take empiricism hack to its modem 
origins, back to Englishman FRANCIS BACON 11561-1628). who was the first major 
Western thinker to propose an empirical method for learning about the world. Bacon was 
impatient with thinkers who seemed to spin ideas out of their thought or who followed 
what he called the ''idols" of biased perception, private predilection, commercial 
metaplkor. and philosophical dogma. He admired the new scientists, such as Copernicus 
and Galileo, who looked to physical evidence in the world that stood before them. 
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JOHN LOCKE < 1632-1704) also revolted against those who believed that good ideas 
could be gained by thought alone. For Locke, the mind possessed no ideas innate to itself, 
but began as “a blank slate.” an "empty cabinet" ready to be filled with clear and distinct 
ideas delivered by lire five senses as they regaided the external world. Tire store of ideas 
contiibuted by the five senses was increased. Locke said, by additional ideas contributed 
by a kind of "internal sense." whereby one reflects on the ideas gained through sensation 
and relates those ideas to each other through acts of reason, believing, doubting, or 
willing. 

Locke was followed by other empiricists, principal among them the Scottish 
philosopher DAVID HUME < 1711-1776|. Hume went beyond Locke by asseiting that if 
we have only our own impressions <"matters of fact”) and only our own ways of telating 
those impressions ("relations of ideas”), then we have no reason to claim that our beliefs 
apply to the esternal world. We merely have head-realities—impressions and ways of 
relating impressions. Accordingly, such esternal realities as space, time, and causality arc 
merely our habits of speech, only customs of talking about our impressions and their 
logical relations. But Hume went still fuither. For him. religion. AESTHETICS, and 
ETHICS failed to refer even to matters of fact and relations of ideas. Religion, aesthetics, 
and ethics cannot show how they are based on facts or on the relations of ideas, so that if 
they are theories, then they are theories without even tire weak empirical plausibility that 
Hume had accorded to sense experience. 

Before Hume, an implicit empiricism had been Western religion's best friend. 
Scriptural JUDAISM. Christianity, and Islam had all used historical evidence to justify 
their beliefs. God had been encountered not behind closed eyelids and not behind closed 
doors in daifc. silent chambers, but rather in the open spaces of the deseit. in the clouds on 
mountaintops. in tire outcomes of militaiy battles, in green pastures and beside still 
waters, in outdoor setmons before hungry crowds, and at a blood) execution on the 
outskirts of Jerusalem. 

Modem philosophical empiricism could have refined sense knowledge and lent new 
plausibility to the implicit empiricism of the scriptures and traditions of the ancient 
Middle East. But Hume prevented that: even if religious language had been empirical, 
empirical knowledge referted to the self rather than to the world external to the self. In 
effect. Ire bent tire hook of Western religious thought, so that it caught only the garments 
of the believer and let the fish in tire sea of history swim away. He turned history's time, 
space, and causality into arid customs of drought and made the mighty acts of God 
ghostly constructions imaginatively entertained in the private interiors of isolated 
individuals. 

But it was not as though Hume—an elite. European, male—had single-handedly 
dissolved empiricism and with it the hard, time-tested reality of tire masses. Hunre’s 
argument was simply an emblem of the emerging, secular, commercial, and scientific 
practices and (reliefs of ordinary Europeans. He and they treasured information, w hatever 
it referred to. and began to have doubts about the supposedly factual religious stories of 
the ancient Middle East. They created a new. self-critical empiricism that broke the 
religious bed in which, for millennia, religious claims had been sleeping and exposed 
religious beliefs to drafts of hostile analysis. No one. certainly not tire European masses, 
had w anted to expose religion to hostile analysis, but this happened anyway. 
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The well-meaning German philosopher IMMANUEL KANT (1724-1 SOU tried to 
save ihe West from empirical skepticism, hut he only made matters worse. He first turned 
his attention to empirical knowledge, primarily to save SCIENCE, which had long 
assumed that its empirical knowledge had refeired to something real. Agreeing with 
Hume that science's knowledge might not refer directly to the external world. Kant 
argued that it was nevertheless true, because it was based on universal structures of the 
human mind. Space and lime, quantity and quality, and substance and causality were 
universal aspects of thought, Kant said, and it was live human mind that, with these 
structures, made knowledge of tire external world possible, not the other way around. 
Using nxMital structures, science synthesized phenomena and thereby arrived at real truth. 
However, although he may hare cast aside Hume's bent I rook. Kant seemed also to place 
the fish of the sea of history in the aquarium of the human mind. 

For Kant, science kept one foot in the known world of phenomena, but morality and 
religion were entirely removed from that world. Morality and religion depended on one’s 
own private will to do what is good, hut this will derived neither from sense experience 
nor from pure and universal reasons of tire mind. Nevertheless. Kant argued that the 
moral will was thoroughly real, so that people should examine it and uncover and affirm 
what it presupposed. Among those presuppositions was a God who would reward moral 
efforts in HEAVEN as they were not rewarded on Earth. However, this God was derived 
from reasoning about one’s internal, spiritual life and had no empirical basis. 

Kant's efforts were about as helpful to religious empiricism as ocean water is to a 
thirsty person. Kant may have saved science’s indirect access to phenomena of physical 
history, but at the same time he removed God from physical history. For Kant, religious 
meaning was derived from reasoning about live subjective human spirit, not from the 
social and ineamational histories so important to the ancient Israelites and Christians. 

The solution offered by Kant and Oliver nineteenth-century philosophical idealists 
caused the great majority of theologians of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to 
locate religious knowledge more in the private and spiritual events of a person's heart and 
mind than in the public and material events of a society’s history. For these theologians, 
people might sit in the train of spatial-temporal histoiy. but their religious dreams were 
about a world outside spatialtempoial history. These theologians were more attuned to 
Plato and Aristotle, whose sublime ideas existed somehow apart from historical 
contingency, and less attuned to the biblical worlds in which material and spiritual histoiy 
were united and made up all the world live re was. 


Anticipations of Empirical Theology 


Empirical theology was primarily an American effort to return to live world of Locke and 
to begin again to inteirogate carefully the external world in search of concrete evidence 
on which to base religious experience and knowledge. Revetting to where Locke had left 
off. empirical theologians were blessed—some say cursed—with the naiveuS of those 
who assumed that they perceived a world external to themselves. This recovery began 
with American theologian JONATHAN EDWARDS, whom historian Peiry Miller has 
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called "the fust and most radical, even though the most tragically misunderstood, of 
American empiricists" (Miller 1948:137). Admittedly. Miller's interpretation stands 
against what may be the more accepted interpretation: that Edwards was a philosophical 
idealist, more influenced by the CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS than by Locke's 
empiricism. According to Miller, the youthful Edwards obtained a copy of Locke's Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding and understood in a flash why Locke had replaced 
understanding based on ideas innate to the human mind with ideas derived from the five 
senses. But Edwards became the protege who caiiied the master's doctrine further than 
had the master, he bridled at Locke's restriction of perception to the five senses and 
asserted that there were other forms of perception, specifically what l>c called "the sense 
of the heart." The sense of the heart was not only an affection, but also a form of 
perception—one that, for example, went beyond the idea that God was holy or displeased 
and actually perceived God's Itoliness or displeasure, just as the actual taste of the 
sweetness of honey went beyond the idea that honey is sweet. With this fuller 
empiricism. Edwards argued., for example, that religious words can be restored through 
renewing the perception on which they are based; that when SIN alienates the 
inclinations, one's perception can be newly opened to God's spirit as it is perceived in 
God's works, and that sensational PREACHING (for example, revivalist preaching about 
damnation) can enliven the sense of live heart. 

Although America had to wait more than 100 years for the next great theorist of 
religious empiricism. WILLIAM JAMES (1842-19101. this is not to say that empirical 
theology in various popular forms was absent in America from Edwards's death in 1758 
until live 1870s. when James came into his own. Pietistic evangelicals made religious 
affections key to religious identity, thereby centering theological truth on a religious 
experience that might be called "religious perception of religious evidence." This 
PIETISM began at least with the first Great Awakening (1740-1742) (sec 
AWAKENINGS): was sustained by various Congregationalism Methodist. Baptist. 
Disciples. Presbyterian, and independent groups: was boosted by a scries of large 
REVIVALS lasting until at least 1875; and grew stronger through the twentieth century 
and into the twenty-first century. However, connections between pietistic evangelicals 
and empirical theologians were seldom appreciated, because each group regarded the 
other suspiciously across a canyon of cultural differences. 

Meanwhile, like Edwards. James earned the empiricism of Locke to a deeper level, 
calling it "radical empiricism." James began as a materialistic empiricist, first as a 
medical student and then as the psychologist who set up America's first laboratory for 
psychological research. However, his investigations led him to believe that clear and 
conscious sensations of medical facts were less important than the relations among the 
facts—the "near. next. like. from, towards, against, because, for. through"—none of 
which could be sensed. These relations convey the desire underlying a sensed activity, 
the goal that it seeks, and the dangetousness. beauty, and utility that it conveys. For 
James, these are "affective phenomena" or "appreciative attributes." missed entirely by 
Locke (and. later, by the twentieth-century positivists, who would confine perception to 
reports of the five senses). Perceiv ing these relations, we do not just inv ent, guess at. or 
think about the feelings and values in live external world, hut actually feel them. 

In Varieties of Religious Experience and A Pluralistic Universe. James argued that 
religious experience itself could be a form of nonsensuous perception. Religion is a 
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poison's "total reaciion upon life.” and religious perception is "that curious sense of the 
whole residual cosmos as an everlasting presence, intimate or alien, terrible or amusing” 
(James 1985:36-371. Within that cosmos, the divine is perceived as "a wider self.” “a 
more." escaping our exact know ledge much as human language escapes live knowledge of 
the cat dozing at our feet as we converse in a library. James became the first scientist to 
reconcile and make singular what had been two separate worlds, one religious and 
spir itual, the other irreligious and physical. Admittedly. James did not reach this point 
single-handedly, but rather with the guidance of many Europeans—perhaps most 
obviously the French philosopher Henri Bergson (1859-1911). 

James's radical empiricism was extended by the English-American mathematician and 
philosopher of science Alfred North Whitehead (1861-19471 and by fellow pragmatist 
John Dewey (1859-1952). When Whitehead, already a famed mathematician and 
philosopher of science, came to the UNITED STATES at age 63. he published in rapid 
succession at least seven books, each of which gave abstract know ledge a basis in vague 
physical experience. For Whitehead, primitive perception became less like a pipeline for 
clear and distinct impressions and more a means of registering the emotional impact of 
surrounding circumstances. For example, he pointed to the incomprehensible sense of 
attraction or repulsion felt as one enters a room, making one feel like an iron filing 
entering a magnet's field of force. Because of this, and often against their will, people 
find themselves making spontaneous, half-conscious judgments that are colored in ways 
they cannot understand. For Whitehead, conscious, clear sense experience and thought 
were only the unreliable abstractions from this rich soup of feeling. Impishly. Whitehead 
had stood Plato. Rend Descartes. Locke, and Hume on their heads, for him. vague, barely 
conscious, physical feeling was no longer the contaminated effiuvia of reliable 
know ledge, but rather the solid rock on which all know ledge is built. 

Whitehead believed that the religious response began as a feeling, nor as an idea but 
rather as a vague intuition of live sacred. It was a perception of the one reality that stood 
beyond tire chaos of the mundane world—the one reality that organizes and evaluates 
what otherwise is "a mass of pain and mystery" and that lures the pereeiver to more 
intense satisfactions. Calling this reality ‘God.’' Whitehead contended that it incites us to 
embrace, integrate, and enjoy as much of the world's diversity as we can endure, to 
evolve rather than to devolve or to settle for the fiat plane of monotonous repetition. God 
is best known directly, through mostly unconscious perception rather than through any 
text, ritual, or institution. 

Just as Whitehead, in classic empirical fashion, moved beyond the abstraction of 
mathematics, John Dewey moved beyond live abstractions of German idealist GEORG 
WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL and began to think like a Darwinian and to talk of an 
'immediate empiricism” tsee DARWINIANISM). Organisms lived in environments, and 
organisms and environments changed so regularly that they would continually lose life- 
sustaining connections with each other. To save themselves from destmetion and to attain 
a new synehronicity with their environments, human organisms envisioned new forms of 
'the whole.” They imagined a new and wider universe, one capacious enough to bring 
changing environments and organisms hack into a woiking relation with each other. 
Finally, this whole not only was imagined, but also was perceived with what Dewey 
called a "sense of totality.” “the sense of an extensive and underlying whole.” an 
apprehension of an “imaginative totality"—or. most simply, "a sense of the whole.” 
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Perceived aesiheiically. Dewey said in Art ax Experience, this wholeness is an an object: 
perceived religiously. Dewey said in A Common Faith, this wholeness to the universe ean 
be called "God." for it accomplishes what God is said to accomplish. 


Four Kinpirical Theologians 


Here was an American intellectual heritage, philosophically rich, theologically original, 
and religiously suggestive; but. except for Edwards, its authors were philosophers of 
religion rather than theologians. Four Americans who were modern theologians took up 
the task of theologically enlarging this prototype for empirical theology , connecting it 
with biblical and traditional questions of theology as well as with the cosmologies and 
methods of the sciences. Their writing, as well as wr itings of those who have eeltoed and 
extended their work, can he grasped quickly if it is seen in the light cast by the Edwards 
and the new philosophers of religion. 

In 1919. Douglas Clyde Macintosh's Theology as an Empirical Science argued that 
theology sltould adopt some of the empirical methods of tlte natural sciences, and 
Macintosh proposed a genre of "new theology." A Canadian who taught at Yale 
University. Macintosh 11877-1948) argued that theologians mast first discern what God 
seems to have accomplished in the world. Only then can they airive at concepts of God. 
infetring what God must be if God is to do what God has done. Subsequently, when 
theologians have more fully formed their concepts of God. they mast apply them to the 
world’s evidence and test them for their truth. For Macintosh, theology was based on 
perception of lire world, hut was not radical in James’s sense or immediate in Dewey's 
sense, nor did it rely on the elemental forms of physical apprehension to which 
Whitehead would turn. Instead, it relied on the reports of the senses to discover God’s 
oven effects in a world of everyday events. Nevertheless. Macintosh's work stood 
squarely in the line of British ENLIGHTENMENT empiricism and of the basic American 
turn to empirical evidence advocated by Edwards. James. Dewey, and Whitehead. 
Macintosh's concept of God also was. however, classically orthodox in making God 
absolute and unambiguously good. 

In Religious Experience ami Scientific Method. Henry Nelson Wieman <1884-19751 
acknowledged that God can he more or less perceived in vague and noncognitivc 
experiences. This meant that what we sensuously perceive is mere oil on live surface of a 
deep religious ocean of experience. However, because this nonsensuous experience was 
so ephemeral. Wieman concentrated on what was empirically more obvious: the 
difference between what we by ourselves are able to create and what in fact we do create. 
In short, we know that we are given opportunities for creativity that we have not given 
ourselves. Wieman called the giver of those opportunities "God" and enjoined his readers 
to admit that they are utterly dependent on this God. In The Source of Human Good. 
Wieman argued that the reality of this source of human good was so palpably obvious 
that atheism was absurd, so that our principal responsibility was to find ways to 
collaborate with it. Humans would best collaborate by doing all they could to open 
themselves to what is strange to tlvem. absorb it. synthesize it. and allow it to change their 
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lives, particularly 10 advance (he creativity of iheii communities. All of this was possible, 
however, only because a source of creativity stood behind the process: the experience of 
this source of creativity was the experience of God. 

Bernard Eugene Me land (1899-19931 was Wieman’s student and colleague, but. as an 
empiricist. Ire was the fust major theological voice for the nonsensuous empiricism of 
James. Dewey, and Whitehead. Meland sought evidence for the divine in the subtle 
subsurface of the experienced world. Much as James held out for an experience of a 
‘More.'' Dewey for a sense of tire "whole." and Whitehead for an intuition of the sacred. 
Meland held out for an appreciative awareness of the "Creative Passage" experienced at 
the vague and indefinite margins of conscious experience. Toward the end of his career, 
especially in Fallible Forms: and Symbols, Meland would thunder against fellow 
theologians, even fellow empirical theologians, who would cradely. he thought, demand 
precision in human thought about what was deeper than human thought. Meland's 
corrective was not to invoke a judging God that would correct finite and sinful efforts to 
describe God. not invoke mystics of the East or West would dismiss the world, but rather 
to call for more deft and sensitive ways of religiously discerning tire concrete world. 
Meland aspired to lay hold of that which lay behind the surface of cultural, political, and 
scientific phenomena, with- out distorting it. 

Bernard M.loonier (1911-1985). like Weiman and Meland. was a professor at the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago, but bacame less rationalistic and more 
empirical only in the last decade of his life, after he had moved to The Graduate 
Theological Union in Berkeley. CA. As a disciple of Whitehead. Loomer was a 
nonsensous empiricist, concentrating on the aesthetic character of specifically religious 
ex- perience. He took Wieman's lead and focused on the need to internalize and reconcile 
within ourselves those things that diverge most from our expectations. But lie went 
beyond W'ieman in suggesting that, in their appreciation for ambiguity, people could 
perceive God nonsensuously. as "the organic restlessness of the whole body of ciation." 
which promoted live creative diversity of the universe. In its concentration on contrast 
within identity, this perception was more aesthetic than moreal or spiritual. Loomer wrote 
no books, but his essay 'The Size of God." written shortly before his death, became 
unexpectedly influential. There, unlike Wieman. Loomer acknowledged that God was 
morally ambiguous, promoting both the good and the evil that creativity makes possible. 

For all their independent theological genious. the works of these most impoiianht 
empirical theologians (with the possible exception of Macintosh) are best understoOod as 
extensions of tlie breakthroughts achieved by James. Dewey, and Whitehead. None of 
them seriously attempted to revise biblical interpretation, historic traditions of religious 
thought, or ecclesiastical symbols. Although their theological writings opened new doors 
and spawned an empirical style in theology, their full theological promise is yet to be 
realized. 
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Tlie Future of Empirical Theology 


At fust, the wisdom of empirical theology seemed to be demonstrated by the disciples it 
inspired, and the realization of its full theological promise seemed imminent. But the 
story of tl>e students and followers of the empirical theologians grew unexpectedly 
complicated, for empirical theology was made problematic in the 198th by the new 
postmodernists' distrust fo meta-physics and empiricism, as well as by their fondness for 
pluralism and relativism (see POSTMODERNITY). The postmoeemists challenged 
empiricism's assumption that evidence could be known objectively and that religious 
truth could be justified by reference to its sources. Empirical theology's line of argument 
split into three forks, noire of which simply extented the original trajectory. 

Those who most closely follwed that trajectory of empirical theology attempted to 
revise empirical theology for a new age. Some (e.g.. Jerome Stome. Tyron Inbody l 
reconceived empirical theology. Olliers elaborated the empirical implications of 
Whitehead's philosophy of religion and fotmed one branch of whatcame to be called 
"PROCESS THEOLOGY." These Whitc-headlians focused on naturalism and 
ECOLOGY (e.g.. Donald Crosby. Jay McDaniel), on social justice and economic 
development (e.g.. Marjorie Suchocki. John Donald Crosby. Jay McDaniel i. on social 
justice and economic development (e.g.. Marjiorie Suchocki. John Cobb), and on the 
examination of parapsychology and scientific empiricism (e.g.. David Griffin). 

A second group, moie deeply shocked by postmodern attitudes, veered away from the 
trajectory of empirical theology without abandoning it altogether. They found in 
postmodern thought new and enexpected grounds for a modest empirical theology. They 
acknowledged that the naturalistic metaphysics of empirical theology had been 
undemiined. However, they found possibilities for revising empirical theology in 
philosophical dcconstiuctionism. neopragmatism, and a new historicisim. They focused 
the empirical meanings of histoiy (e.g.. William Deani. TRADITION (e.g.. Delwin 
Brown), and pragmatism (e.g.. Sheila Davmore pluralistic revisions of empirical theology 
(e.g.. Nancy Frankenbeny. Marvin Shaw). 

Later, a third group of students and friends of empirical theology (e.g.. Frankenberry. 
Creighton Peden) took shape. They accepted the theological damage caused by the new 
turn away from metaphysics and toward pluralism and relativism, abandoned efforts at 
the revision of empirical theology, retained their affection for their former heroes, but 
called for live decent and complete burial of their theology. 

Empirical theology had carried tantalizingly far live latent empiricism of the BIBIJi 
and the explicit empiricism of Francis Bacon. At the beginning of the twenty-first 
century, ad critical reaction to postmodern skepticism is setting in. If this peimits the 
restoration of empirical theology, then its task will be. at last, to return the favor that it 
long ago received, changing secular CULTURE as it had once been changed by that 
culture. 
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ENGLAND 


Protestant beliefs fusi began lo make an impact in England during the fifteenth century, 
and their residual impact was a significant factor in the English Reformation and the 
creation of a Protestant CHURCH OF ENGLAND by 1558. Tensions between English 
Protestants in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries resulted in the creation of 
a numbei of Protestant churches outside the established Church of England after 1660. 
and there were further secessions from the established church after the evangelical revival 
of the eighteenth century. By the mid-nineteenth century, there were many different 
Protestant churches in England, but Protestantism remained the dominant religion. 
Although Protestantism was still the religion of two-thirds of English Christians in the 
late twentieth century, it had been greatly weakened by the growth of Roman Catholicism 
in England. il>c growth in the number of people following non-Christian faiths, and the 
overall decline of religious observance since 1850. 


The Origins of Protestantism in England 


The origins of English Protestantism are to be found in live teachings of John Wveliffe (e. 
1330-1384) and his followers, the Lollards. Wycliffe attacked papal AUTHORITY, 
advocated a literal interpretation of scripture, and rejected the doctrine of 
TRANSUBST.ANTIATION. The Lollatds promoted these ideas in highly populist 
language. Tlmugh Lollardy was driven undergtound by persecution, its beliefs survived 
until the 1520s. when they began to be fused with the doctrines of LU-THERANISM. 
imported to England as a result of trade with the Dutch and North German pons. 
Lutheran ideas also began to be adopted by a number of university-based English 
theologians. 
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The Reformation in England 


Protestant doctrines were not. however, a major element in the first phase of the English 
Reformation in the reign of HENRY VIII. This involved only a breach with Rome, and 
Catholic DOCTRINE was strictly enforced, tltough some leading churchmen, such as 
THOMAS CRANMER. clearly wished to move tl>e English church in a more Protestant 
direction. This was only achieved, briefly, in the reign of Edward VI (1548-1553) and. 
finally, after the succession of ELIZABETH I in 1558. English Protestantism of the late 
sixteenth century was Calvinist rather than Lutheran in doctrine, both in the BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER and the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, but the English church 
retained both episcopacy (see BISHOP and EPISCOPACY) and the administrative 
structure of the pre-Rcformation church, as well as some modest elements of Catholic 
ceremonial in its public WORSHIP. Starting in the 1560s. an extreme Protestant lobby 
within the English church pressed for lire abolition of bishops, of special VESTMENTS 
used by like CLERGY, and of the limited ceremonial pemiittcd by the H/~/k of Common 
Player. The late twentieth century brought a major reassessment of the impact of 
PURITANISM within the English church in the late sixteenth century, and it has been 
shown that live moderate form of CALVINISM adopted by the church leadership enjoyed 
w idespread support throughout England. 


Puritans versus Arminians 


Further conflict between Puritans and non-Puritans in England took place in the early 
seventeenth century as a result of the deliberate rejection of Calvinism and the adoption 
of ARMINIANISM by many English bishops and clergy. This was combined with the 
introduction of more ceremony into the church services and relocation of tike ALTAR 
from the body of the church to the east end of live charnel, where it was railed in and 
covered with an elaborate carpel to emphasize its sacramental nature. Puritan opposition 
to Arminian bishops, such as LANCELOT ANDREWF.S and WILLIAM LAUD, was a 
major factor in live English CIVIL WARS of the 1640s. which resulted in live temporary 
abolition of episcopacy in 1645 and of the monarchy in 1649. During the 1650s both 
CONGREGATIONALISM and PRESBYTERIANISM were widely adopted in England. 
A number of congregations of BAPTISTS had also been formed in the early seventeenth 
century, and these were also tolerated. More extremist Protestant groups, such as the 
LEVELLERS and SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, were not. 

Episcopacy was re-established with the restoration of the monarchy in 1660. Although 
efforts were made to accommodate the different groups of Puritans, these were not 
wholly successful, and a number of Puritan clergy were ejected. These clergy and their 
followers set up their own Congregational or Presbyterian churches, all of which, 
together with those of the Baptists, were granted limited TOLERATION in the 1680s. 
Protestant dissenters from the established church, however, remained relatively few 
during the first half of the eighteenth century and were excluded from political and public 
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office (see DISSENT). After the withdrawal of the more extreme Puritans, the Church of 
England reverted to the high church doctrines and practices favored by the Arminian 
bishops of the early seventeenth century, and this outlook dominated Anglican theology 
until the mid-nineteenth century. This THEOLOGY included a strong belief in the divine 
nature of monarchy and the importance of the close links between CHURCH AND 
STATE. 


The Evangelical Revival 


During the eighteenth century, both PIETISM and rationalism had a major impact on the 
Protestant churches in England. Pietism resulted in the Evangelical Revival, which began 
with JOHN WESLEY. CHARLES WESLEY, and GEORGE WHITEFIELD in the 
Church of England in the 1730s. Whereas the Wesleys were Arminian in doctrine. 
Whitefield was a Calvinist. Both groups, however, were anxious to remain within live 
established Church of England but gradually withdrew, in the ease of the Wcsleyans not 
until the 1790s. as a result of Episcopal and clerical opposition. METHODISM, as it was 
generally termed. was opposed by the bishops on the grounds that it encouraged religious 
enthusiasm and might lead to political radicalism and a breach in the close relationship 
between church and state, and also because they believed (wrongly in many cases) that 
Methodists were seeking to reintroduce within the Church of England live Calvinist 
doctiines that ANGLICANISM had rejected in the early seventeenth ecntuiy. In fact, it 
was the Calvinist minority within Methodism that, with relatively few exceptions, 
remained within the Church of England and provided the core membership of Anglican 
EVANGELICALISM in the nineteenth century. 

Rationalist influences within the Protestant churches in England had their greatest 
impact on NONCONFORMITY, because determined action by the bishops ensured that 
they made little headway in live Church of England. As a result, most English 
Presbyterian congregations, together with some Baptist and Congregational ones, adopted 
what was variously described as ARIANISM. SOCINIAN1SM. or Unitarianism during 
the second half of the eighteenth century (see UNITARIAN: UNIVERSAUST 
ASSOCIATION). However, traditional. non-Unitarian. Protestant nonconformity was 
stimulated by the secessions of the Methodists and some Calvinist evangelicals from the 
Church of England, w ith live result that by the religious census of 1851. the numbers of 
Protestant nonconformists almost equaled the number of those who attended live services 
of the Church of England, and in some parts of the country le.g.. Cornwall and many 
midland and noithern towns) they greatly exceeded them. 
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Religious Tensions in the Early Nineteenth Century 


Until the second half of the twentieth century. there was general agreement among 
historians that the growth of Protestant nonconformity in England had been the result of 
spiritual and theological stagnation in the Church of England in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. This view has now been challenged, and it is clear that, although the 
Church of England may not have been responding to demands for a more evangelical 
type of Protestantism, it was far from decadent. From about 1780. there was a major 
movement of ecclesiastical re form led by the bishops that anticipated pans of the reform 
program resulting from Parliamentary legislation in the 1830s. Nevertheless, the giowth 
in the numbers of those who had been excluded, or who excluded themselves, from the 
Church of England resulted in a series of parliamentary measures in the 1820s in which 
many of the remaining. largely political restrictions on non-Anglicans, both Piotestant 
nonconformists and Roman Catholics, were removed. Pressure from non-Anglicans and 
anticlericalists also resulted in the administrative reforms sponsored by Parliament in the 
1830s. which allowed the Church of England to respond more satisfactorily to the 
demographic and social changes brought about by INDUSTRIALIZATION. 

These same pressures also brought about a Catholic revival in live Church of England, 
the OXFORD MOVEMENT, determined to reassert tl>e independence of the Church of 
England from state control and the authority of its bishops and clergy. This movement 
began with the redefinition of Anglican theology, but through its association with 
ROMANTICISM and its eventual desire to return to a somewhat ill-defrned 
preReformation "golden age." by tire 1840s it had resulted in significant changes to the 
design of Anglican churches and the presentation of Anglican worship that were widely 
seen as bringing live Church of England closer to live Roman Catholic Church. These 
changes were strongly opposed, not just bv Protestant nonconformists, but also by 
evangelicals within tire Church of England I sec CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT 
REACTIONS). It was also opposed by a growing number of liberal or broad church 
theologians and their supporters, who had generally approved the parliamentary reform 
program of live 1830s and who wanted the Church of England to adopt both a progressive 
political outlook and a theology sympathetic to the less literal interpretation of scripture 
on which both Anglican high churchmen and Evangelicals were agreed. It is a matter of 
debate among historians as to whether this division of the Church of England into more 
clearly identified church parties was a strength, in that it promoted comprehensiveness, or 
a weakness, in that it shattered the broad tlreological consensus that had existed within 
the Church of England before the 1830s. 


Protestantism in England Since 1850 


In due course, both the Catholic and the liberal movements within live Church of England 
had their impact on Protestant nonconformity, and many of tire divisions that existed 
within the established church were replicated (although usually in a less extreme form) 
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within the various nonconformist churches. The non-conformist churches themselves 
became almost part of a new. more pluralist, religious establishment. Duiing the second 
half of the nineteenth century, a number of new Protestant organizations, including the 
SALVATION ARMY, emerged to offer less structured forms of ministry and worship 
that had more appeal to the lower social classes, many of whom had. even by the 1851 
religious census, ceased to attend services in the more traditional churches. This shift 
continued in the twentieth century with the establishment of and rapid growth in 
PENTECOSTA LI SM. especially among immigrant Afro-Caribbean communities in the 
major cities. By the early years of the twentieth century, all of the more traditional 
Protestant churches in England were in severe decline, as was Protestantism as a whole. 
Along with the growth of new Protestant churches was a significant increase in the 
Roman Catholic population. This increase had begun in tl»e 1840s with conversions from 
the Church of England, resulting from the Oxford Movement, and immigration from 
IRELAND after the potato famine of the 1840s. By the 1990s. even Roman Catholicism 
was in decline in England, and it was generally estimated that the 10 percent of the 
population who were regular churchgoers were more or less evenly divided (one-third 
each) among the Church of England, the Roman Catholic Church, and the non-Anglican 
Protestant churches. 


Protestantism and the English Nation 


Over the four and a half centuries of its existence. Protestantism in England has closely 
identified itself with a strong sense of English nationalism and has seen its fortunes as 
being closely bound up with tltat of the nation as a whole. Despite the long record of 
religious toleration in England compaied with many other European countries, a clear 
manifestation of militant anti-Catholicism in England was sustained until well into the 
twentieth centuiy. The vestiges of this remain in the legislation that prevents the monarch 
from being, or marrying, a Roman Catholic. This alliance between Englishness and 
Protestantism is deep-rooted and frequently subconscious in a nation that has largely 
ceased to practice formal religion. However, during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, live defense of the Protestant constitution was a matter on which all English 
Protestants, w hether in the established Church of England or in one of tlte non-confomtisl 
churches, could agree. The result was that, despite some pressure from nonconfomiists 
for disestablishment in the late nineteenth century, disestablishment never really became 
a major nonconformist demand in England in live way that it did in WALES, where it was 
linked with issues of language and nationality. That Protestant bond in England, and the 
strength of anti-Catholicism, also led to occasions in both the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries in which evangelicals within the established church and Protestant 
nonconformists outside it foimed alliances against movements in the Church of England 
that critics felt were moving it closer to Roman Catholicism. As tl>e Church of England 
began to recognize that religious pluralism was a reality, it became more willing to 
recognize Protestant nonconformity as almost a part of live Protestant establishment, and 
ecumenical dialogue between the mainstream Protestant churches in England took place 
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much earlier than that between the Church of England and the Roman Catholic Church 
<sce ECUMENISM. DIALOGUE. INTERCONFESSIONAL). 

Although theie have been good relations between the long-established Protestant 
churches in England (which has not always been extended to some of the newer 
Protestant churches), for much of the last century this led to few examples of organic 
reunion. Although the differcnt branches of Methodism came together in a formal union 
in 1932. and a later union between Congregational and Presbyterian churches created the 
United Reformed Church, attempts to unite the Anglican and Methodist churches failed 
in the 1960s and 1970s. However, since 1970. a growing number of Piotcstant churches, 
inc luding the Church of England, have agreed to share a building, paiticularly in areas of 
new housing, and a few of these shared churches have included Roman Catholic 
participation. There have also been a number of joint initiatives between the mainstream 
Protestant churches in England in the field of ministerial and theological training. 
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ENLIGHTENMENT 


The icon "Enlightenment" refers to the vast and various trends in thought that marked the 
European eighteenth century and had a great sociopolitical and cultuial impact in Europe 
and beyond. Supported by the intellectual elites of the time, the movement took on 
different names— Lumicies. AuflJarang. Enlightenment, lllwninismo. Illuitritti/in —and 
shapes depending on the different modalities brought on by the cultural and religious 
context of each country. Enlightenment thought questioned the legitimacy of the powers 
in place: examined the foundations of social, political, and relrgious order, developed a 
criticism of political as well as religious matters: and encouraged tolerance as well as free 
and encyclopedic knowledge. Fully confrdent in the powers of reason and the virtues of 
know ledge, advocates of the Enlrghtenment dreamed of a better world and chose to he 
optimistic. The fight was against obscurantism, ignorance, religious fanaticism, and 
superstitions in favor of education, separation of politics from religion, freedom of 
conscience, and human rights. One of live main roots of Western modernity (sec 
MODERNISM) unquestionably grows out of the Enlightenment of the eighteenth 
century, even though the genealogy of this modernity may require going further hack in 
lime than this age. appropriately called "Age of Enlightenment." To take a sociohistorical 
approach to the Enlightenment is to break out of the simplistic schema that opposes 
modernity to religion as two antagonistic and external worlds where the progress of 
modernity would ineluctably cause live decline of religion. The sociohistorical research 
shows live plurality of historical figures of the Enlightenment and its complex relationship 
with religion. 

The Enlightenment may have been furthered by some great leaders in the fields of 
philosophy, science, and politics, but it also manifested itself through varied means that 
contributed to the social spread of ideas. The many societies of the eighteenth century 
(e.g.. learned societies, reading societies, economic societies), the sociability of the 
salons, the use of French as the language of the intelligentsia at the time, the magazines 
and books, the relation between thinkers and politicians—all helped create an 
international network of influence and emulation. Thus the Royal Academy of Berlin, 
founded in 1701 with the participation of GOTTFRIED LEIBNIZ, became an important 
center of intellectual life under Frederic II from 1740 to 1770. With live establishment of 
the Great Lodge of England in 1717. FREEMASONRY championed live Enlightenment 
by relativizing the differences in faiths and by promoting tolerance and free debate. The 
spirit of the Enlightenment appeared in FRANCE particularly through the endeavor of the 
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Encyclopedic on Dlciionnaire Ralsomt det Sciences:, des Am. el des Me-iicrs, which, 
under Diderot's leadership, gathered a great number of philosophers and scientists, the 
best known being Montesquieu. Voltaire. JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU. d'Alembert. 
Buffon. the Baron of Holbaeh. and Turgot. After many mishaps and in spite of the royal 
opposition (as soon as Voluiw II was published in 1752. a warrant from the king’s 
counsel banned the work), tlse venture was successfully completed. It showed a will to 
fuither scientific knowledge, supported by a belief in progress, which had to confront all 
political and religious bariiers that were raised against free investigation. The Jesuits saw 
in it "Satan’s Bible." 

What is the Enlightenment? IMMANUEL KANT, in his famous essay. War hi 
Aujkliirung'! Explains: "What is the Enlightenment? It is man leaving his self-caused 
minority. Minority, that is inability to use his own intelligence without another’s 
guidance. A self-caused minority since its cause resides not in a lack of intelligence, but 
in a lack of detemiination and courage to use it without another's guidance. Sapere aude\ 
Have the courage to use your own intelligence! That is the motto of the Enlightenment’’ 
(Bahr 1974:9i. Through the demand for a free use of reason live AUTHORITY principle 
in politics as well as religion is questioned. This questioning rests on the asscition that 
any human can and must exercise his or her liberty of thought on all things, together with 
the insistence on tl>e universality of criticism and the affiiimtion of live rights of the 
individual (see INDIVIDUALISM). A vital moment in the emergence of the idea of 
tolerance, the Enlightenment combines universalism and cosmopolitism. Thus the 
philosopher PIERRE BAYLE (1647-1706). author of the famous Diciionnaire Critique 
el Hiiiorique <1696-16971 that aimed to review in a critical fashion all positions, 
declared in 1700. *'! am a citizen of the world. 1 am neither in like Emperor's service, nor 
in live King of France's service, but in the truth's service." It is on this universalistic base 
that the Age of Enlightenment would dream of a better world and generate several 
emancipation utopias. 

This Age was more anticlerical than antireligious. Religions were to be founded 
rationally, with an insistence on individual conscience and the full acknowledgment of 
the social purpose of religion. Within this frame of tliought some enlightened Christians 
would seek to join the philosophes by extolling a Christianity stripped of superstitions 
and taking its inspiration from the early centuries. The spirit of Enlightenment sought an 
internal transformation, an interiorization of FAITH. This Age is not only that of Reason, 
it is also that of feeling and subjectivity: Aujkliirung and PIETISM in Protestantism (w ith 
Kant, for example). Harkudu (Jewish Enlightenment I and Hasidism in JUDAISM. 
Enlightened Catholicism, and Jansenism kept close tics. Still tlve acceptance of the 
Enlightenment was varied and one should not sway too much in the opposite direction by 
emphasizing unilaterally the symbiosis between Enlightenment and religion. Not only did 
some religions radically oppose tike Enlightenment, but the Enlightenment itself became 
radical in some instances and countries, which fostered conflicts w ith religions. This was 
especially tike case in France, where the subsequent history would tend to accredit a 
fundamental opposition between Enlightenment and religion, religion and progress. By 
the end of the eighteenth century the French philosopher Condorcet (1743-1794) 
declared himself openly atheist and led an extremist fight against the Catholic CLERGY. 
Overall the Enlightenment's relations with Catholicism were more difficult and 
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conflietive than ihey were with Protestantism (this in spite of the existence of many 
Enlightened Catholics). 


Protestantism and Enlightenment 


'Protestant churches themselves were quite receptive to adopting the ideals of the 
Enlightenment. The reading of the B1B1.E had promoted a rational education, the use of 
philological means to interpret texts was usual, and the LAITY benefited from it. The 
plurality of faiths could be positively conceived as a plurality of means to attain 
SALVATION. The collegial structure of the church—especially with regards to 
Reformed churches—allowed for peer debate" <Im Hof 1993:175). Unlike Latin 
countries of Catholic culture, in Anglo-Saxon countries religion and Enlightenment 
closely blended rather than being opposed. The quest for a rational version of religion 
provided, aside from the Evangelical awakening, a stimulus for change. In Great Britain 
and tire UNITED STATES freemasonry was a para-Protestant organization among other 
religious alternatives rather than a fierce opposition to the church. George Washington 
himself was a freemason and an Episcopalian. ENGLAND, which simultaneously was 
the most counterrevolutionary and the most modem country, engendered an 
Enlightenment that was magisterial and Christian, supported by the towns' moderate 
clergy. In England social and intellectual change did mil encounter a unified resistance 
that was politico-religious or lead to antagonistic definitions of religious Enlightenment 
and secular Enlightenment. In English DISSENT there is both a religious form of 
Enlightenment and an enlighteived form of religion. In Piotestant countries, such as Great 
Britain. Lutheran and Calvinist GERMANY, the Swiss reformed Cantons, or Geneva, the 
Enlightenment had less anticlerical notes than in Catholic Europe. Religious criticism 
aimed mainly at historical Christianity only rarely led to openly atheist statements, taking 
instead the shape of a DEISM advocating the return to a natural religion, bereft of 
mystery and revelation (in England), or of a cultural and social reformulation that would 
integrate the religious dimension (German Au/klUningl. Protestant theologians, sensitive 
to the demands of tl»e Enlightenment, developed a THEOLOGY subjected to rational 
control, characterized by content more ethical than dogmatic, careful to eliminate all 
contradiction between FAITH and reason. Within this perspective CHRISTOLOGY was 
to lose its central position and Christ, more and more deposed of his divine attributes, 
would acquire a value more exemplary than redemptorv. 

Numerous Protestant thinkers made key contributions to the Enlightenment. First are 
the theorists of NATURAL LAW. the Dutch Calvinist Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) and 
the German Lutheran SAMUEL PIJFENDORF 11632-1694). Their influence was great 
in an age. the eighteenth century, that sought new bases to international law and was 
developing HUMAN RIGHTS. Natural Law inspired the cosmopolitan thought of the 
Age of Enlightenment. Within the realm of SCIENCE the leader was ISAAC NEWTON, 
who discovered gravitation (he developed some heterodox positions on religion, notably 
by calculating the date of the Apocalypse). It is mostly in the field of philosophy, 
however, that the contributions of Protestant thinkers were important. First of all the 
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English JOHN LOCKE (1632-17041. cclchiaied by Voltaire in his Leans 
Pltilosophlques 11734). was a master of the Enlightenment who advocated tolerance 
based on the differentiation between civil and religious society (Eplstola ile Tolerantia. 
1695). In The Reasonableness of Christianity (16951 he outlined a religion promoting the 
harmony between reason and biblical revelation and whose main dogma was the 
messianism of Christ. His Essay concerning Hainan Understanding < 1690). translated in 
French by tire Huguenot refugee Pierre Coste. would become one of the breviaries of the 
eighteenth century (see HUGUENOTSi. Then the French Bayle reminds us that the 
Internationale da Refuge Huguenot represents the fust generation of tire Enlightenment 
(Huguenot refugees would contribute to the spreading of Enlightenment thought by 
translating key works by Pufendorf and Locke into French). Bayle vigorously 
championed freedom of conscience and tolerance by preaching in favor of the rights of 
the "wandering consciousness" ( Commentaire philosophii/ue sur ces /i miles de Jtsus- 
Chri.it Contrain-les d'entrer 1686). Tire portrait of Bayle as a nonbeliever drawn by 
Voltaire does not fit the truth. 

Aside from Kant. German Lutheran philosophers were key contributors to the 
Enlightenment, among whom were Leibniz (1646-1716). GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM 
LESSING (1729-1781). and CHRISTIAN WOLFF (1679-1754). Positing that 
CHURCH and politics were not strictly opposed while being distinctive. Leibniz, as an 
enlightened man. reestablishes the relationship between politics and religion. He laicized 
political and social exteriority while consecrating interiority. each needing to remain in 
its place: the church by not imposing any external obligation on tire faithful, politics by 
not imposing any internal obligations. Through an exchange of letters with tire Catholic 
bishop Bossuet (1627-1704), Leibniz also became the precursor of ecumenical dialogue 
(see ECUMENISM. DIALOGUE. INTERCONFESSIONAL). Wolff, a disciple of 
Leibniz, distinguished himself not only by his rational thoughts on God. tire world, and 
man (Metaphysique Allenuinde 1719). but most of all by his defense of Natural Law and 
the political influence it gave him over different schools of thoughts. He also produced 
school textbooks in German and Latin that presented the philosophy of the Aufklaning. 
As for Lessing and his investigation of a wisdom based on religious principles as well as 
his taste for parables (Ire used to call himself a "lover of theology"), he sought to further 
the Aufkldrung within tire realm of religion. 

The French philosopher Rousseau (1712-1778). despite a temporary conversion to 
Catholicism, would remain a philosopher of the Enlightenment strongly affected by 
Protestantism. Against the materialistic and rationalist atheists of his time, he would 
become in his "Profession de foi du Vicaire Savoyard" (Book IV of the Emile on de 
TEducation. 1762). the apologist of a religion of the heart where sentiment allows one to 
apprehend God without objectifying Him. His educational ideas developed in Emile <m 
de L'Education, which were influenced by John Locke's ideas, would inspire several 
Protestant pedagogues, including the Geiman Johannes Bernhardt Basedow 11723-1790). 
the Swiss Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827). and the French Jean-Frc'di'ric (or 
JoHANN FRIEDRICH) OBERLIN (1740-1826). Rousseau, who had returned to 
Protestantism, would answer the archbisltop of Paris who along with many others—in 
particular the Synod and the Petit Conseil of Geneva—condemned the Emile. “I follow 
Writing and reason as the only roles of my belief: 1 deny the authority of men and will 
submit to their formulas inasmuch as 1 perceive the truth." It was an opportunity for 
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Rousseau lo stale his Christian identity. "1 am Christian, not as a disciple of Ptiests. but 
as a disciple of Jesus-Christ" t Lett re it Chrkiojrhe de Beaumont from 1763). 

"In America, it is religion that leads to Enlightenment: it is the observance of the 
divine laws that leads man to freedom." ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVll.LE noted in De la 
Democratic en Amerique (1835). The Founding Fathers of what would become the 
United States, starting with THOMAS JEFFERSON < 1743-1826). the main author of the 
Declaration of Independence, were intluenced by tl»e thoughts of the Enlightenment, and 
most particularly by Locke. With a thought that links, as Tocqueville had noted, tire spirit 
of religion and the spirit of freedom. "We hold these truths to be selfevident. that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator w ith eeitain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life. Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.—That to secure these 
rights. Governnxmts are instituted among Men. deriving their just powers front the 
consent of the governed' (Declaration of Independence of July 4. 1776). 

Faith and Enlightenment do not oppose as reason does to superstition or intelligence to 
obscurantism. If the eighteenth century sanctioned the failure of an ultraconservative, 
authoritarian, and Unitarian view of religion, it did not sanction the failure of religion in 
general. The eighteenth century also represented a religious mutation, an in-depth 
evolution that saw religion turn toward the intimacy of consciences while looking to 
express itself "reasonably." The autonomy of the secular realms (politics, morality, 
society, etc.) became one of the greatest passions of the Age of Enlightenment, and Kant 
would devote himself to ensure a status of autonomy for reason. Were human autonomy 
set against religion as if belonging to a religious faith implied rise negation of human 
autonomy, theologians would answer that rise dependency to God is the condition of true 
human freedom. By speaking of theonomy. a Protestant theologian such as PAUL 
TILLICH (1886-1965) would place human and world autonomy within a frame that 
would situate and transcend it. 
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EPHRATA 


See Bioihrcn. Church of lire 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SCOTLAND 


The CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, established in 1560 at the time of the 
REFORMATION, alternated for nearly 130 years between Episcopal and Presbyterian 
forms but maintained its unity during this period. It was the inability of the Scottish 
bishops to renounce their loyalty to the exiled King James VO, when William of Orange 
was proclaimed King of Scots in 1689. that led to the disestablishment of episcopacy and 
the breaking into two what had hitherto existed as a single Protestant church (see 
BISHOP AND EPISCOPACY). While almost all Episcopal priests in the south of 
SCOTLAND were immediately thrust out of their livings, many Episcopal priests in the 
northern half of the country held on to the parish churches until their deaths despite 
attempts by tlx? Presbyterian authorities to remove them (see PRESBYTERIANISM). 
The Toleration Act of 1712 made Episcopal ministry legal provided that they prayed for 
Queen Anne. This split the Episcopali community into jurors, who prayed for Queen 
Anne and her Hanoverian successors, and nonjurors, who continued to pray for the exiled 
Stuart monarchy. The failure of the 1715 Rising, however, was followed by the lust of a 
succession of repressive Penal Laws against episcopacy and the final removal of all 
Episcopal clergy from tlx; parish churches. 

It was during live period from 1720 to 1745 that the main features of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church were consolidated. Tl>e system of college bishops, set up as a 
temporary measure in 17<M to maintain the Episcopal succession, was replaced by 
diocesan bishops under the Concordatc of 1731. From 1724. the Scottish Prayer Book 
began to develop along a very distinct line, draw ing inspiration from the 1549 BCK)K OF 
COMMON PRAYER, the failed 1637 Scottish Prayer Book, and the studies of Bishop 
Rattray cm tlx? Eastern Liturgies. The emerging high sacramental DOCTRINE of the 
Scottish LITURGY resulted in disputes during the 1740s over tl>e Usages, disputes that 
were rendered academic by tlx? 1745 Rising. 

The aftermath of the 1745 Rising saw a fresh set of penal legislation enacted against 
episcopacy in Scotland, resulting in imprisonment and exile for several Episcopal priests. 
Some Episcopal congregation members from tlx? landed and merchant classes decided 
they could no longer continue to lx? considered non-jurors atxi established Qualified 
chapels with English or Irish clergymen. Although outright attacks on Episcopalians 
largely ceased after 1 760, the strong downward social pressures led to a steady decline in 
the church over most of the country. Against this background. Bishops William Falconer 
and Robert Forbes brought out a new Scottish Prayer Book in 1764. 
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By 1784. half of the church's priests were found in tire Diocese of Aberdeen alone, as 
were three of its four bishops. Tlto.se three bishops laid tire foundations of the woildwide 
Anglican Communion in Aberdeen by consecrating SAMUEL SEABURY as tire first 
Ameiican bishop in 1784. bequeathing the Scottish Liturgy to tire American Episcopal 
Church in the process. The American Episcopal Church also adopted the Scottish pattern 
of har ing a primus—a presiding bishop—rather than an archbishop. 

The death of Prince Charles in 1788 paved the way for Scottish Episcopal Church to 
finally abandon its support for tire exiled Stuarts and begin to pray for the Hanoverian 
monarchy. The primus. Bishop John Skinner, was the principal architect of the church's 
rejuvenation, and his efforts led to the repeal of tire Penal Laws in 1792. The Scottish 
Episcopal Church was obliged to adopt the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, but Scottish 
Episcopal CLERGY were barred from mrnistering in tire CHURCH OF ENGLAND <a 
bar that applied equally to American Episcopal clergy). Skinner also started the process 
of remitting the Qualified churches with the Scottish Episcopal Church. 

The nineteenth century brought tire regeneration of the Scottish Episcopal Church. A 
beginning was made with the erection of new church buildings for the ancient 
congregations. Edinburgh Theological College was founded in 1810. the oldest such 
college in the Anglican Communion (followed by General Theological Seminary. New 
York in 1817. then Chichester Theological College. ENGLAND in 18391. During the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the present arrangement of seven dioceses was settled 
and new cathedrals were erected in Perth. Inverness, and Edinburgh. By the end of the 
century, almost every town in Scotland had an Episcopal congregation. Along with 
mission work at home, the church began to undertake foreign mission work in Chanda. 
INDIA and Kaffraria (St. John's) in southern AFRICA (see MISSIONS). 

In 1840 an Act of Parliament was passed that allowed Scottish Episcopal clergy to 
minister for one or two Sundays in any church in England. The Scottish bishops 
succeeded in having this Act extended to include the clergy of the American Episcopal 
Church. Not until 1864 did the Church of England allow full communion and 
interchangeability of clergy with the Scottish and American Episcopal Churches. 

The OXFORD MOVEMENT reached Scotland in live 1840s. where it found a measure 
of ready acceptance, owing to the high sacramental doctrine of the Scottish Liturgy. At 
the same time, there was an increasing number of Oxbridge-educated bishops, mostly 
with low-church tendencies, who were deeply suspicious of any deviation from the Book 
of Common Prayer. Bishop Forbes was subjected to an ecclesiastical trial in 1860 by his 
fellow bishops for his high sacramental views, and several other priests were censured or 
suspended for their support of the Oxford Movement. In 1863 the Scottish Liturgy was 
relegated to a secondary place in the life of lire Scottish Episcopal Chureh and the Book 
of Common Prayer assumed dominance. 

The low-churelVhigh-church tensions within the Scottish Episcopal Church reached a 
rupture point in Edinburgh in 1842. What initially seemed like a local dispute between 
Reverend D.T.K.Diummond. who wished to hold evangelical services, and Bishop 
Tetrot. who insisted on strict liturgical services, caused a number of congregations and 
clergy to withdraw from the Scottish Episcopal Chureh and attempt to place themselves 
directly under the authority of the Church of England. Within a few years, more than 20 
of these "English Episcopal" chapels were in existence. They received no official support 
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from the Church of England, and by the end of the nineteenth century most of these 
congregations had either died out or had united with the Scottish Episcopal Church. 

In common with most denominations, the Scottish Episcopal Church reached its 
maximum si/e at about the beginning of the twentieth century. After World War I. the 
main mission effort was concentrated in Scotland's four cities. In 1929 a new Scottish 
Prayer Book reestablished the primacy of the distinctive Scottish Liturgy. Since World 
War 11. rural depopulation and inner-city slum clearance both have led to the closure of 
churches. Some expansion occurred in the second half of the twentieth century in 
Scotland's new towns and in the suburban growth areas of the great cities, while new 
missions were established in the thinly populated far north and west, making use of 
itinerant priests. Extension of the ministry beyond full-time stipendiary priests took place 
in two developments: nonstipendiary clergy were appointed from 1973. while WOMEN 
were admitted as deacons in 1985 and to the priesthood in 1994 (sec WOMEN 
CLERGY). After some years of experimentation, a modern language version of the 
Scottish Liturgy was produced in 1982. Tire nature of foreign mission work changed, as 
the Scottish Episcopal Church ceased direct involvement in Chanda. India in 1958 and 
the diocese of St. John’s in SOUTH AFRICA became more self-reliant. 

In tire year 2000. the Scottish Episcopal Church had about 51.50) members (about 5 
percent of all Scottish church atteirders). and 320 churches and places of w orship. Recent 
ecumenical developments have seen a move to sharing some church buildings, 
particularly with the Church of Scotland and the Roman Catholic Church. 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH, UNITED 
STATES 


Colonial Period 


The Episcopal Chunh in ihc United Slates began as the American blanch of the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. After the Revolutionary War. the church dropped all 
identification by name with ENGLAND. Organizing itself independently in 1789. it 
named itself "tire Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America." The 
name 'episcopal” (Greek overseer, coirupted in Anglo-Saxon to bishop) stems from the 
contentious Commonwealth period in English history when CLERGY and LAITY who 
wanted the Church of England ruled by bishops used the title for themselves (see 
BISHOP AND EPISCOPACY). In later centuries, the term Anglican (from the Latin for 
"English”i cause into common use to describe any church that held the faith and practice 
of the Church of England. 

The Anglican faith first appeared in North America in the sixteenth century, when 
Anglican chaplains accompanying English expeditions conducted services in what 
became California and North Carolina. With the establishment of Virginia in 1607. the 
Anglican faith came permanently to America. During the colonial period, the Church of 
England became the established church (or official state church, supported by legislation 
and taxesi in six colonies. Its greatest influence was in Virginia, with 250 Anglican 
churches by 1775. One of the two Anglican institutions of higher learning in the colonies, 
the College of William and Maty (which had a divinity school to train Anglican clergy), 
was founded in 1693 in Virginia's colonial capital of Williamsburg. 

In South Carolina Anglicanism was strong in the tidewater "low counuy” but was 
almost nonexistent in the religionless "back country." In New York, lire church’s 
establishment was limited to the more densely populated lower counties. Tire second 
Anglican college in the colonies (King's College, now Columbia University) was 
established in Manhattan in 1754. lake the College of William and Mary, it has since 
become secular. Two of tire three other Angli can-established churches in North Carolina 
and Georgia (where JOHN WESLEY and CHARLES WESLEY were tire first two 
clergy) existed largely only on paper. With high clergy salaries and prosperous parishes. 
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Mainland provided an exception. The church was also intluential in some colonies where 
ii was noi established, particularly in Pennsylvania and Connecticut. 

The principal organization that attempted to make the colonies Anglican was the 
London-based SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 
PARTS (SPG). From 1701 through the end of the Revolutionary War. the "Venerable 
Society'” dispatched more than 300 missionaries to America and provided funds for their 
support and for the construction of Anglican churches. Colonial Anglicans existed 
without resident bishops. Nominal supervision came from tire bishop of London, who 
appointed clerical representatives called "commissaries.” Colonists who desired 
ordination took an expensive and dangerous journey to England to receive deacon's and 
priest's orders (see DEACONESS. DEACON). By live start of tire Revolution, the Church 
of England was the second-largest denomination in America (after 
CONGREGATIONALISM) and the most widely diffused. Although its congregations 
included large numbers of the lower economic classes, its adherents came 
disproportionately from the economically comfortable or wealthy. 


Reorganization 


The American Revolution placed Anglican clergy in a unique situation, for on ordination 
they swore oaths to support the English monarch. Nevertheless, almost half of the 
colonial Anglican clergy decided to support the Revolution. Emotionally and financially 
dependent on England. SPG clergy generally became Loyalists: clergy paid directly by 
pari sires typically became Patriots. The vast majority of Anglican lay people supported 
the Revolutionary cause. More than half of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence and many of the American military leaders were Anglicans. 

During or immediately after the Rev olution, the Church of England was disestablished 
(or deprived of state support) in all colonies in which it had been established. In several 
meetings lield in Philadelphia in the 1780s. lay and clerical delegates from Anglican 
parishes in most states established a constitution, drafted an American version of the 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, and arranged for the American church to secure the 
consecration of its own bishops in England. The delegates adopted a unitary form of 
government headed by a General Convention (normally meeting cvciy three years) 
presided over by a presiding bishop. The Convention consists of a House of Bishops in 
which all bishops have seats, and a House of Deputies composed of an equal number of 
clerical and lay delegates. Dioceses (geographical areas administered by a bishop, 
divided into self-supporting units called parishes) elect the delegates. Elected bodies of 
laypeople called vestries govern the parishes and also hire live chief minister, or rector. 

The first bishops consecrated—all Patriots—came from Pennsylvania. New York, and 
Virginia. Preceding them was Samuel Seabury the bishop of Connecticut, a Loyalist 
whose consecration in 1785 at the hands of Scottish bishops was controversial. Follow ing 
the consecration in 1790 of tlie president of tlie College of William and Mary, the 
"Protestant Episcopal Church” fulfilled its parent church’s mandate that it must have 
three bishops commissioned in England before it could consecrate its own bishops. These 
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Episcopal bishops inuncdiaicly began 10 ordain clergy and 10 consecrate additional 
bishops. But many slates lacked bishops for years, and from the Revolutionaiy War until 
late in the twentieth century, the Episcopal Church suffered from a shoitage of clergy. 

The reorganized church confronted numerous difficulties. To many Patriots it was. in 
the memorable words of one Episcopalian, "a piece of baggage left on the shores by the 
retreating British troops." In addition, the post-Revolutionary period was a time of 
decline in American religion, when many denominations—and the Episcopal Church 
above all—lost members to DEISM. Simultaneously, the church lost many members 
from its lower economic classes to the more egalitarian and emotional BAPTISTS and 
Methodists (see METHODISM. NORTH AMERICA). Once intended as an evangelical 
leaven for Anglicanism. Methodism broke away from the Episcopal Church in 1784. 


Nineteenth Century 


From the second decade of tike nineteenth century on. however, the Episcopal Church 
revived, generally (but not entirely) as a result of the Second Great Awakening (see 
AWAKENINGS). Bishops in New York. Massachusetts, and Virginia led the revival. 
Founded in 1835. the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society sent Episcopal 
missionaries into the new slates of the expanding Union, into NATIVE AMERICAN 
reservations, and into such countries as JAPAN. CHINA, and LIBERIA. Two parties 
contended for control of the church. The evangelical party emphasized PREACHING, 
simple WORSHIP, and personal CONVERSION. The high-chuich party emphasized the 
SACRAMENTS, the episcopate, the priesthood, and the visible CHURCH as God's 
appointed channels for GRACE. 

The spread of tike OXFORD MOVEMENT to America widened the divisions. Its 
adlierents (called “tractarians’') asserted doctrinal and historical claims that the traditional 
high-church party did not. High churchmen, for example, accepted the title “Protestant." 
while most tractarians emphasized the pre-Reformation heritage and viewed the Church 
of England us a national Catholic church. From the 1840s on. Episcopal Church life wus 
marked by tensions over whether tike church was a form of Catholicism or Protestantism. 

The Episcopal Church avoided taking an official stand on SLAVERY, but. like several 
other denominations, divided into northern and southern brandies. By 1866. tike southern 
and northern dioceses had reunited. Before tie CIVIL WAR. the church's record of work 
with African Americans was inadequate. Most Anglican planters in the South resisted the 
efforts of clergy to baptize and evangelize their slaves, though the Great Awakening of 
the eighteenth century caused some improvement (see SLAVERY; SLAVERY. 
ABOLITION OF). By the time of the American Revolution, most slaves had still not 
become Christians. 

The subsequent Second Great Awakening increased Episcopal work with African 
Americans, often under the auspices of the evangelical party. In the South, however, most 
converted blacks joined either Baptist or Metlmdist churches, where they could 
experience not only emotional worship, hut also black leadership. Only a minority— 
perhaps 35,000. most of whom also departed after the war—became Episcopalians. 
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Those southern African Americans who remained in ihe Episcopal Church found 
themselves second-class citizens. Not until the 1950s did black members receive voting 
representation at General Convention in all dioceses of the Episcopal Church. 

The situation was better in the North. There large congregations of African-American 
Episcopalians developed in major cities and often had black pastors. De facto segregation 
marked church life, however. Although few black leaders of the CIVIL RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT were Episcopalians, the civil rights legislation passed in the 1960s allowed 
African Americans to he elected bishops of leading Episcopal dioceses and to play 
important roles in the life of the church. 

In the later nineteenth century. ANGLO-CATHOLICISM emerged as a new and 
influential patty in the church. Distinct from the high-church party but building on its 
beliefs, it advocated frequent 'Cucharists” or "masses." monastic orders (see 
MONASTICISM). voluntary private CONFESSION, the use of the title "father” for 
clergy, and prayers for the dead. To the formal but relatively plain ceremonial of the 
Episcopal Church it added candles, incense, crucifixes. ALTAR-centered churches, 
processions, a greater use of color, and more elaborate VESTMENTS. It also added such 
medieval body language as genuflecting and the sign of tire cross. In church 
ARCHITECTURE, it revived such medieval styles as gothic and romanesque. To 
adherents. Anglo-Catholicism represented tire forgotten Catholic heritage of the 
Episcopal Church, but to its Protestantminded opponents it was mere "ritualism.” 
Although a minority movement. Anglo-Catholicism significantly affected Episcopal 
teachings, practices, and church architecture. 

A second church party, called tire BROAD CHURCH, also emerged. This party 
sought truth from all sources to confront the new intellectual challenges to Christianity. It 
took the lead trot only in introducing the HIGHER CRITICISM to Episcopalians, hut also 
in demonstrating that the new discoveries of biblical scholars could he reconciled with 
Christian beliefs. The Broad Churchmen played the satire role in reconciling 
Episcopalians to the controversial teachings of DARWINISM. Although many 
Episcopalians initially resisted Broad Church views, the movement was so successful that 
controversies over FUNDAMENTALISM and evolution quieted more quickly in the 
Episcopal Church than in other mainline denominations. Largely due to the work of the 
Broad Churchmen, the Episcopal Church became the first denomination in America to 
advocate the SOCIAL GOSPEL. 

The Episcopal Church had long been interested in uniting div ided Christianity. Shortly 
after the Revolution, it absorbed tire remaining Swedish Lutheran churches in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. Ultimately rejected by the General Convention, the 
Muhlenberg Memorial of 1853 advocated that bishops ordain Protestant clergy who 
accepted the essence of Episcopal teachings, yet allow those clergy to continue to 
minister in their denominations. In 1886 the General Convention did pass tire Chicago 
Quadrilateral, which called for church union on the basis of BAPTISM, the LORD'S 
SUPPER, governance by bishops, and the AUTHORITY not only of Scripture, but also of 
the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. Subsequently the church played a leading role in the 
Faith and Order Movement and in the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. It also 
joined ille Federal Council of Churches and later the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES. 
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Allhough the sun i he in dioceses struggled economically for many decades, ihe massive 
immigration from Europe dial poured imo ihe industrialized United States after the 
CIVIL WAR caused the northern dioceses to grow both in membership and ethnic 
diversity (see ETHNICITY). Episcopal parishes benefited the most from the "invisible 
immigration" from England, but die church also sponsored small missions to other 
immigrant groups. 


Twentieth Century 


Because Protestant services of worship at U.S. militate 1 academies had long been 
conducted according to die Book of Common Prayer. a disproportionate number of 
American military officers were Episcopalians. In World War I. the commander-in-chief 
of the American Expeditionary Force. Episcopalian John J. Pershing, appointed Bishop 
CHARI £S BRENT as chief of the thousands of military chaplains (see CHAPLAINCY). 
With live exception of its evangelical wing, the Episcopal Church was little involved in 
the controversies over TEMPERANCE and prohibition following the war. Unlike most 
Pnnestant denominations, it continued to use fermented wine in its services of Holy 
Communion. 

Like other denominations, the church experienced serious losses of members, staff, 
and buildings during the Depression. President Franklin Delano Roosevelt and his wife 
Eleanor were Episcopalians, as were two of his three Republican opponents and one of 
his vice presidents. Beginning in the 1930s. NEO-ORTHODOXY began to influence 
Episcopal clergy, and it continued to do so for several decades. 

More than 500 Episcopal chaplains and a substantial number of laity served in the 
American military forces during World War II. After the war. as new Episcopal churches 
were constructed throughout the nation, the church's traditional shortage of clergy 
increased. In 1946 the General Convention abruptly ended 17 years of negotiations for 
unity with the Presbyierian Church in the United States of America. The rupture 
displayed the continued tensions between Anglo-Catholics and more Protestant-minded 
Episcopalians. 

The 1960s and 1970s were tumultuous decades. The Second Vatican Council (Vatican 
II. 1962-1965) fostered increased cooperation and ecumenical dialogue between 
Episcopalians and Roman Catholics. In addition, it caused the Episcopal Church to make 
changes in its LITURGY parallel to those made in the Roman Catholic mass. Shaped by 
contemporary liturgical scholarship and substituting modern language for the Elizabethan 
original, the 1979 Book of Common Prayer was initially controversial among 
Episcopalians. By inspiring a new spirit of self-examination and openness toward 
Protestants. Vatican II had live additional effect of reducing the differences and tensions 
between Anglo-Catholics and other Episcopalians. When some of the ideals of Vatican II 
failed to be realized in succeeding decades, an increasing number of Roman Catholics not 
only became Episcopalians, but also rose to leading positions in the church. 

The same impetus that had caused Episcopalians to be active in the Social Gospel 
movement prompted them to play a significant role in the civil rights movement. Led by 
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the Episcopal Society for Cultural and Racial Unitv (ESCRU, organized 1959). numerous 
Episcopalians marched with MARTIN LUTHER KING. JR. In 1964 the General 
Convention forbade racial discrimination in Episcopal churches. In 1965 a seminary 
student and ESCRU member was murdered by a segregationist in Alabama. In 1967 the 
convention established the highly controversial General Convention Special Program to 
channel millions of dollars to minority groups in American society. During the same 
period. live church was embroiled in controversy over the Vietnam War. 

Beginntng in the 1960s. the Episcopal Church began to seriously consider the role of 
WOMEN. The church had used live term "women's work’’ to describe the unpaid 
volunteer work of Episcopal laywomen in SUNDAY SCHOOLS, altar guilds, and similar 
organizations. New opportunities for Episcopal women had opened in the mid-nineteenth 
century with the establishment of communities of celibate nuns. Late in the century the 
General Convention authorized the office of deaconess. Deaconesses (who had to be 
widowed or singlet could teach or administer, but could lead worship only when male 
clergy were absent. Though always few in numbers, both live sisterhoods (sec 
SISTERHOODS. ANGLICANt and the deaconesses played a prominent role in the work 
of Episcopal orphanages, hospitals, and oilier institutions. The largest and most 
autonomous organization of women was the Woman's Auxiliary to the Board of 
Missions, established in 1871. 

Most vestries remained all male until the social and sexual revolution of the Vietnam 
era. In 1967 women gained live right to serve as lay deputies to General Conventions. In 
1976 the General Convention approved their ordination to the priestltood (see WOMEN 
CLERGY). The first Episcopal woman bishop was consecrated in 1989. Combined with 
the other changes in church practice, the ordination of women caused many traditionalists 
to leave the Episcopal Church for “Continuing Anglican" churches or for EASTERN 
ORTHODOXY or Roman Catholicism. Some traditionalists remained in live Episcopal 
Church, but formed organizations aimed at restoring live old ORTHODOXY. From the 
1960s on. a resurgent evangelical movement (often combined with charismatic elementsi 
became a conservative and growing force in the church (see EVANGELICALISMi. 

When the bishop of New York ordained a lesbian in the 1970s. the Episcopal Church 
entered the debate over the place and role of homosexuals in the church (sec 
HOMOSEXUALITY. SEXUALITY). Although live twentieth century ended with the 
General Convention failing to give explicit approval to the ordinations of practicing 
homosexuals, indiv idual bishops have continued to ordain candidates in whose character 
and judgment they possess confidence. Homosexuals also played an increasing role in the 
lay activities of the Episcopal Church. In 2003. live Diocese of New Hampshire elected an 
openly gay bishop. The election's subsequent confirmation by both houses of the General 
Convention marked a turning point, even as it prompted the possibility of schism for the 
Episcopal Church in live USA as well as for live international Anglican Communion. 

Like most mainline denominations, the Episcopal Church began to decline in 
membership in the later 1960s. At the start of the twenty-first century, its baptized 
membership approximates 2.3 million: arming church bodies in live United States, it ranks 
somewhere between twelfth and fourteenth in size. Although relatively small, the 
Episcopal Church has had an effect on American history and culture disproportionate to 
its size. Eleven American presidents, thirty-three Supreme Court justices, large numbers 
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of U.S. senators, congressmen, and corporate chief executives, as well as a substantial 
number of influential figures in other fields have been Episcopalian. 


Summation 


The Episcopal Church has always been a small church in America. The large membership 
that occurred because of its established status in the colonial period quickly disappeared 
once membership was no longer obligatory. Its records in EVANGELISM, in domestic 
MISSIONS (where only like Congregationalists sent fewer missionaries to the new south 
and west), and in liturgical matters (where Episcopal services can seem daunting to 
newcomers i may all have contributed. 

Throughout its history, the chureh has tended to appeal to the economically 
comfortable, the educated, and the cultured and oestlketically inclined. The result has been 
that Americans who are not economically comfortable, not educated, and not especially 
cultivated or inclined toward aesthetics have joined other churches. Episcopal 
institutional churches and inner city and mountain missions have provided major 
exceptions. With a growing Hispanic membership, active ministries with Native 
Americans. African Americans, and Asian-Americans. and with the continued 
involvement of "extra-territorial" dioceses in the Caribbean. Latin America and Taiwan, 
as well as parishes in Europe, the Episcopal Church at the start of the 21st century finds 
itself challenged to accommodate a greater ethnic and cultural diversity than ever before. 
The 73rd General Convention (2000) also launched a "20/20" evangelism and mission 
initiative designed to double active participation in the church by tike year 2020 . 

The Episcopal Church has also displayed a tendency to eschew extremes and to follow 
a middle path. Many movements—Metltodism. Evangelicalism. Anglo-Catholicism. 
MODERNISM, traditionalism, liberal Protestantism, the charismatic movement, and 
others—have tried to move tike church to tike left or to the right, but such movements 
have tended to be incorporated under tike ' broad tent" of the church, rather than become 
definitive. As a result, throughout most of its history the Episcopal Church has been 
typified by a moderation that weathers crises well. 

Until recent decades, internal Catholic-Protestant tensions have kept tike chureh from 
being as involved in church unions as many of its members have wished. One significant 
development was Called to common Mission <2001 (. which established a "Concordat of 
Agreement" bringing the Episcopal Church into full communion with the 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA (see ECUMENISM: 
DIALOGUE. INTERCONFESSIONAL). The Episcopal Church also supports the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES and WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. 
Despite its ties to the establishment, for more than 100 years the church has been one of 
the more progressive churches in terms of social matters. Above all. the Episcopal 
Church has been the church of liturgy and theater among the Protestant churches of the 
United States. 
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See also African Methodist Episcopal Church. African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church. Baptists. United States; Catholicism. Protestant Reactions. Ecuiwnism: Liberal 
Protestantism and Liberalism: Methodist Episcopal Church Conference; Polity 
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ERASTIANISM 


See Euslus. Thomas 
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ERASTUS, THOMAS (LUBER) 
( 1524 - 1583 ) 


Protestant refoimer. Thomas Ltlber who latinized his name to Erastus. was horn in 
Baden. SWITZERLAND. September 7. 1524. studied THEOLOGY at Basel and 
medicine at Bologna and Padua, and became a renowned physician who made his mark 
by repudiating the medical theories of THEOPHRASTUS PARACELSUS. In 1558 he 
was appointed peisonal physician of elector Otto Heinrich of the Palatinate and 
simultaneously professor of medicine at the University of Heidelberg. Trusted spiritual 
advisor to the elector, he became increasingly involved in ecclesiastical affairs in the 
Palatinate. In 1577 he wrote advocating live death penalty for witches. A committed 
ZwinglianCalvinist. Erastus opposed the introduction of LUTHERANISM in the 
Palatinate and lost his position at Heidelberg in 1580. Thus forced to emigrate, he became 
professor of medicine at the University of Basel, where he also received a professorship 
in moral philosophy shortly before his death. He died in Basel on December 31. 1583. 

Erastus is best known for giving his native to the doctrine of Erastianism. which was 
thought to be found in his book Explicaiio. This was the notion that government held all 
sovereignty within a commonwealth and that, therefore, the political power was superior 
to ecclesiastical power, which in turn had to be submissive to it. In fact Erastus himself 
favored the Zurich model of live relationship between live political and ecclesiastical 
power, as introduced by HULDRYCH ZW1NGL1. 

See also Calvinism 
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ESCHATOLOGY 


The until eschatology is derived from the Greek and refers to discourse about live end 
tinKS. the last events of human history, and the final destiny of the individual human 
being. In tl>e Christian tradition, eschatologieal belief relates to the ultimate fulfillment of 
God's plan for humanity and the ultimate triumph of Jesus Christ and tire establishment 
of His Kingdom. In tire Hebrew scriptures, eschatological hope, found especially in the 
books of Daniel. Isaiah, and Ezekiel, centers on an age of righteousness associated with 
the coming of the Messiah. Christian eschatology is closely interwoven with 
millennialism or CHILIASM. the expectation of Christ's end-time return to Earth and his 
thousand-year reign of justice, righteousness, and peace foretold in Revelation 20 (see 
MILLENAR1ANS AND MILLENNIALISTS). Christian eschatology is also closely 
linked to APOCALYPTICISM, a literary genie in ancient Jewish and early Christian 
thought through which hidden truths or spiritual realities, often dealing with the final 
conflict of good and evil, are apprehended by the author through a vision or divine 
revelation and transmitted to the reader, often in allegorical form. The Book of 
Revelation, a Christian apocalypse incorporated into the biblical canon, closes the New 
Testament. 

The lich tradition of Protestant eschatological interpretation, now spanning nearly five 
centuries, is rooted in a still older tradition of Christian eschatological exegesis and 
expectation. The earliest Christians anticipated Christ's return in their own lifetime, but 
as Christianity won TOLERATION and then primacy in the Roman world, church 
leaders and theologians played down the expectations of an imminent end of history. St. 
Augustine historici/ed the Bible's prophetic and apocalytic passages, for example, 
finding eschatological fulfillment in the gradual unfolding of history , rather than in a final 
moment of eschatological crisis. 

The medieval church, with its quasi-monarchical structure, continued to discourage 
eschatological speculation, particularly by the LAITY. Eschatology flourished at the 
grassroots level, however, often implicitly challenging the papacy, as in the visionary 
work of tl>e twelfth-century monk Joachim of Fiore and the fifteenth-century Hussite 
movement in Bohemia. 
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Protestant Eschatology from Ihe Reformation through the Great 

Awakening 


This. then, is tike eschatological tradition that passed into the Protestant movement in the 
early sixteenth century. Tire early reformers held ambivalent eschatological views. On tire 
one hand, they readily used esehatologieal imagery, particularly biblical allusions to the 
ANTICHRIST, the Beast, and tire Whore of Babylon, to pursue their campaign against 
Rome. Numerous engravings and polemical writings identify the papacy with these 
demonic end-time figures, as do the hyper-Protestant marginal notes of the GENEVA 
BIBLE of 1560. 

In general, however. MARTIN LUTHER. HULDRYCH ZWINCLI. JOHN CALVIN, 
and other early Refomtation leaders were deeply suspicious of what they viewed as a 
dangerous upsurge of esehatologieal speculation in a highly volatile religious and social 
situation. Calvin did not include Revelation in his commentaries. Luther declared 
Revelation 'neither apostolic nor prophetic." and relegated it to an appendix in his 
German New Testament. The early Anabaptists (see ANABAPT1SM) and other 
Protestant radicals, by contrast, were intensely interested in eschatology and saw 
history's final drama unfolding in their own time. During the turbulent days of tire 
Peasants War in Germany. THOMAS MUNTZER inspired his followers with 
eschatological expectations, up to their catastrophic final stand at Frankenhausen in 1525. 
Nine years later, in 1534. followers of a charismatic Dutch preacher named JAN 
MATH1IS took over the Westphalian city of Munster, proclaiming it the New Jerusalem. 
This eschatological experiment soon degenerated into hmtality. chaos, and mass 
starvation, and was crushed by the authorities in 1535. Such excesses confirmed the 
Protestant leaders' suspicions of excessively literalist or picsent-minded eschatological 
interpretations. Although Christ's Second Coming is affirmed in the creed of all 
Protestant bodies, it has remained a muted theme in the Lutheran. Reformed, and 
Anglican confessions. 

As in the medieval era. however, eschatological speculations periodically erupted in 
Protestantism’s more fervent and evangelical precincts, particularly in times of religious 
or social crisis. The wave of reform that followed HENRY VIH’s establishment of the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, culminating in the Puritan movement, the English CIVIL 
WAR. regicide, and the rule of OLIVER CROMWELL, for example, was marked by 
intense end-time anticipation. Puritan writers found profound eschatological meaning in 
the movement to purify the English church. JOHN MILTON (1608-1674). the poet of 
PURITANISM, was only one of many who invested these events with eschatological 
significance. 

The so-called Fifth Monarchy Men sect saw Cromwell's mle foreshadowed in the 
allegorical image in Daniel 2 of a statue representing five successive world kingdoms, the 
last of which is an end-time reign of righteousness. The mathematician and natural 
philosopher Sir ISAAC NEWTON 11642-1727) devoted his final years to eschatology, 
examining the apocalyptic scriptures synoptically to decipher live end-time system they 
revealed. 

The Puritan settlers of New England brought eschatology to America. Michael 
Wiggleswoelh’s New England physician and theologian Day of Doom (I662> is full of 
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end-lime anticipations, as are the writings of COTTON MATHER < 1663-17281. In these 
New World eschatological reflections. American realities figured prominently. 
Sometimes the Indians and sometimes the French Catholics of CANADA were identified 
with the Antichrist: others speculated that America might be the site of Christ’s 
millennial kingdom. 

Eschatological expectation in America flared brightly during the Great Awakening of 
the 1740s and the Second Great Awakening of the early nineteenth century. The 
revivalist and theologian JONATHAN EDWARDS (1703-1758) wrote extensively on 
apocalyptic themes. Espousing a position later called postmillennialism. Edwards 
proclaimed that through piety, prayer, and evangelism. Christians could achieve a 
redeemed social order in tine present age. paving the way for the millennium as a prelude 
to Christ’s return. 


Trends in Eschatology in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 


In ENGLAND the Reverend EDWARD IRVING, a charismatic London minister of the 
1820s. preached Christ's imminent return. Irving's convert HENRY DRUMMOND, a 
wealthy banker and Tory member of Parliament, held a series of prophecy conferences on 
his estate in the 1820s and 1830s. In America the United Society of Believers in Christ’s 
Second Coming, popularly called SHAKERS, incorporated a strong eschatological strand 
in their THEOLOGY. In live Book of Mormon (1830). which JOSEPH SMITH offered as 
a divinely inspired history and revelation of future events. American history is refigured 
in sacred terms, with the newly founded Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (see 
MORMONISM) play ing a central role in God's unfolding plan. 

Beginning in the 1830s. WILLIAM MILLER of upstate New York, drawing on 
calculations involving various events and time sequences in the Hebrew scriptures, 
proclaimed the second coming of Christ "around 1843 or 1844.’’ Eventually. Millerite 
leaders pinpointed live final date even more precisely: October 22. 1843 (later revised to 
October 22. I844i. The movement won thousands of adherents, and attracted thousands 
more of the curious. When live appointed day came and went, a crisis resulted that some 
called the Great Disappointment. From the wreckage, however, arose live SEVENTH- 
DAY ADVENTIST church, a Protestant denomination with millions of members 
worldwide that remains a bastion of eschatological belief, although modern Adventists 
carefully avoid date-setting. 

Meanwhile, a system of eschatological interpretation known as premillennial 
DISPENSATIONALISM arose in England and spread rapidly to America. The person 
who systematized and promulgated this scheme, the Reverend JOHN NELSON DARBY 
(1800-18821. was a founder of a dissenting sect known as live PLYMOUTH 
BRETHREN. If tightly understood and arrayed in proper sequence. Darby taught. Bible 
prophecy reveals a scries of divinely ordained epochs, or dispensations, each with its 
distinct means of SALVATION. The end of the present dispensation, the Church Age. lie 
believed, would be signaled by a series of signs foretold by Christ, sometimes in 
parables, including wars and wickedness, natural disasters, and the restoration of the Jews 
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lo ihc promised land. Nexi on the prophetic calendar will come ihc RAPTURE, when all 
true believers will join Christ in ihe air. followed by the Gieat Tribulation (Matthew 
24:21) and tlse rise of a demonic figure, the Antichrist. Antichrist’s reign will end after 
seven yean*, however, when he is vanquished at the Battle of Armageddon by a 
triumphant Christ and the raptured saints. Hailed as Messiah by the Jews who survive 
Antichrist's persecution. Christ will establish his mtllennial kingdom in tire rebuilt temple 
in Jerusalem. 

An indefatigable writer and preacher. Darby toured widely, winning many adherents 
in America. One convert to dispensationalism. Cyrus Scofield, published in 1909 an 
annotated Bible with notes based on Darby's system. Through the popular SCOFIELD 
REFERENCE BIBLE. prophecy periodicals and conferences, schools like Dallas 
Theological Seminary, and the preaching of dispensationalist ministers. Darby's 
eschatological scheme pervaded American EVANGELICALISM. The rise of 
PENTECOSTAl.lSM in the early twentieth century gave further impetus to end-time 
anticipations. 

Other eschatological perspectives gained support as well, however, ineluding the 
reformist version underlying tike SOCIAL GOSPEL preached in many liberal Protestant 
churches in tire early twentieth century (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND 
LIBERALISM). SocialGospel ministers and theologians offered a version of Edwardian 
postmillcnnialism adapted to an urbanindustrial age. By promoting slum-(rousing 
legislation, labor unions, worker-protection laws, the prohibition of child labor, and 
similar reforms, they taught. Chris-tians could hasten the prophesied KINGDOM OF 
GOD. In Chrisilanhy and ihe Social Crisis (1907). A Theology for the Social Gospel 
(1917). and other works, theologian WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH translated 
postmillennialist eschatology into a mandate for social reform. Tikis reformist outlook 
profoundly intluenced the Methodist and Presbyterian churches and other main-stream 
Protestant denominations, as well as the ecumenically minded Federal Council of 
Churches (FCC). 'The Social Creed of the Churches." adopted by tike FCC in 1912. 
represents tike high water mark of tike Social Gospel. The young REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
(1892-19711 espoused the Social Gospel in his early ministry and writings, although he 
would later harshly criticize what lie saw as its excessive optimism about the human 
condition. 

Although tire disillusionment that followed World War 1 undermined the 
postmillennialist eschatology of the Social Gospel, premillennial dispensationalism. with 
its darker, more apocalyptic view of history, remained strong in tike evangelical, 
fundamentalist, and Pentecostal churches, which had continued to stress individual 
salvation and missionary work rather than the christiani/ation of the social order (see 
FUNDAMENTALISM:'PENTECOSTALISM). As the nineteenth-century evangelist 
DWIGHT l.-MOODY memorably put it. expending one's energies on social reform was 
like polishing the brass fittings on a sinking ocean liner. 

After World War II premillennial dispensationalism gradually emerged as the 
dominant eschatology of grassroots American Protestantism, taking root as a kind of folk 
theology promulgated more by paperback popularizers. radio preachers, and 
televangelists than by established church institutions or mainstream theological 
seminaries. The atomic bomb: tike United Nations, the movement for European unity: the 
establishment of Israel in 1948. the Israelis' recapture of Jerusalem's Old City in 1967: 
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and laiei ihe rise of computers, a global economy, and a worldwide communicaiions 
systems all struck prophecy w riters as portentous signs of the times, making plain that the 
present dispensation would soon end. 

Although twentieth-century Protestant ministers and theologians outside the 
evangelical and fundamentalist subcultures displayed little interest in combing the 
biblical prophecies for clues to end-time events, successive generations of scholars, 
especially in Germany, contributed to a renewed awareness of the importance of 
eschatology in early Christianity. Johannes Weiss's Die Predigl Je.su Von Relche Cones 
(The Sermon of Jesus on the Kingdom of God) of 1892. and ALBERT SCHWEITZERS 
Von Relmarus zu Wrede (1906). published in English in 1910 as The Quest for the 
Historical Jesus, insisted on the urgency of the first Christians' eschatological 
expectations. Schweitzer contended that Jesus's entire ministry was founded on the belief 
that the world would end vety soon. This theme was reiterated by later Gentian 
theologians such as Klaus Koch, whose Ratios vor der Apocalyptlk (1970) appeared in 
English two years later as The Rediscovery of Apocalyptic, and Ernst Kasemann. who in 
an influential 1969 article declared the apocalyptic worldview 'the mother of all 
Christian theology. - ' 

The well-known Swiss theologian KARL BARTH <1886-19681. as pan of his larger 
reassenion of an orthodox tradition that he believed had been lost in post- 
ENLIGHTENMENT theology, sought to recover a renewed sense of eschatology as a 
central element in Christian doctrine and in the Protestant REFORMATION. 
Fundamental to the Christian life. Baith contended, w ere moments of decision confronted 
from an eschatological perspective. (For Baith. such a moment had come in 1935 when, 
teaching in GERMANY, he had refused an oath of allegiance to Adolph Hitler's N'az.i 
regime.) The German Lutheran theologian PAUL TILLICH 11886-1965). who came to 
America in 1933. drew on existentialism and depth psychology in defining eschatology 
as "ultimate concern" in his Systematic Theology (1951-1963) and The Courage to Re 
< 1952). which won a large readership. 

Although Continental scholars reasseited live importance of eschatology in early 
Christianity, millions of American Protestants embraced present-day end-time 
speculation ever more fervently. As the nation's liberal, mainstream Protestant 
denominations lost ground after 1970. evangelical, fundamentalist, and charismatic 
denominations such as the ASSEMBLIES OF GOD and the SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION, as well as independent community churches and Bible fellowships with 
no strong denominational ties, surged in membership. Premillennialist eschatological 
belief loomed large in these churches. Bible prophecy also figured prominently in 
countless radio and television ministries by such figures as JERRY FALWELL. PAT 
ROBERTSON. Jack Van Impe. and James Hagee. a San Antonio pastor with a flock of 
thousands. Robertson's Christian Broadcasting Network (CBN) and Paul and Jan 
Crouch's Tnnity Broadcasting Network (TBN) frequently showcased eschatological 
themes (see TELEVANGELISM: PUBLISHING. MEDIA). 

Paperback writers spread the end-time message as well. Hal Lindsey's The Late Great 
Planet Earth < 1970). a popularization of premillennial dispensationalisnt. became an all- 
tiriK bestseller and remained in print thirty years later. Many other eschatological 
populari/ers gained prominence in late twentieth-century America. A multivolume series 
of novels by Tim LaHaye and Jerry B.Jenkins. launched in 1995 with Left Behind. 
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offered a fictionalized version of Darby's system. The Left Behind series became a 
publishing phenomenon, with thirty million copies sold by 2001. Movies such as Donald 
Thompson's "A Thief in the Night” <19721. Matt Crouch’s “The Omega Code” 0999). 
.uni Peter LaLonde’s “Left Behind: The Movie” (2<XX». based on the LaHaye and Jenkins 
series, reached large audiences with theii eschatological message. Continuing a long 
tradition in popular Protestant eschatology, these writers, televangelists, and filmmakers 
wove cuirent events into their scenarios, from communications satellites and the 
Trilateral Commission to global warming, radical feminism, and Islamic fundamentalism, 
as signs of the end times or anticipations of Antichrist's rule. 

The terrorist attacks on tlx? Pentagon and the World Trade Center in September 2001 
pushed popular interest in eschatology to still higher levels. Within weeks prophecy 
books appeared on the bookshelves incoiporating these events, including James Hagee's 
Auack on America: New York. Jerusalem, wu! ihe Bole of Terrorism in die Last Days. 
The global reach of U.S. mass culture, including the prophecy-oriented TV programs and 
paperbacks, reinforced by thousands of charismatic and evangelical Protestant 
missionaries, spread premillennialist eschatological belief to Latin America and Africa as 
well. 

As the twenty-first century began, eschatology remained central in the Protestant 
tradition. In tlx? liberal churches. Christ's Second Coming was interpreted allegorically, 
residually acknowledged in the recitation of a creed, or simply viewed as a mystery 
whose details were best left unexplored. In the vibrant and expansive evangelical, 
fundamentalist, and charismatic sectors of American Protestantism, however, and in pans 
of tlx? world ptoselyii/.ed by U.S. Protestant missionaries, eschatology was not m?rcly a 
matter of credal affirmation or historical interest, but a vibrant reality, stirring fervent 
expectations of the approaching end and encouraging believers to search the scriptures 
and scan the headlines for signs that history's final climax was drawing ever nearer. 
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PAUL S.BOYER 


ESTONIA 


The present territory of the Republic of Estonia does not correspond geographically to the 
area that made up Estonia at the time of the REFORMATION in the sixteenth century. A 
large part of what is now Estonia belonged at that time to Livonia. Therefore, it is 
possible to speak of the history of Protestantism in Estonia only in general terms. 

The atrival of Protestantism in Estonia was marked by the religious renewal 
movements and churches that arrived in northern Estonia and Livonia as a result of the 
reformation of the church started by MARTIN LUTHER in GERMANY. Protestantism 
reached Estonia from Wittenberg in 1523. initially attaining a following in the larger 
towns, where the people tried to make use of the refoimation of the church for their own 
economic benefit and to achieve their own political goals. The reformation movement 
first reached Tallinn and tl>en spread outward to Narva. Rakvere. and Paide. A year later 
it re allied Taitu. then in Livonia but now part of southern Estonia, and from there it 
continued to broaden its base to Y'iljandi. Piirnu. and Valga. Finally, it readied Haapsalu 
in western Estonia and then the islands. 

Although local church leaders objected fiercely to the refomts. they spread rapidly 
across tlie country thanks to wandering preachers who taught the Gospel in this new way. 
The first Protestant preachers in Estonia and Livonia to have come from tike center of the 
Refoimist movement in Germany and whose names are known today were Johann Lange 
and Zacharias Hasse in Tallinn and Hermann Marsow and MELCHIOR HOFMANN in 
Taitu. The Refoimist movement then spread from the towns to the countryside, where the 
country people (at that time the majority of the population of Estonia and Livonia) Imped 
that the reformation of the church would bring about an improvement in their way of life 
and began to actively suppoit the refomters. As a result, the movement spread quickly 
throughout the whole of Estonia and Livonia. After a change in political power in the 
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region. these developments were halted by a Catholic counterrevolution that was 
successful in the pans of Livonia that had fallen under Polish influence. 

The triumphant march of Protestantism across Estonia and Old Livonia was sealed for 
good during tire second half of the sixteenth century, when the period of Swedish 
supremacy began. Worthy of particular note during this period was the work of Johannes 
Rudheckius. bishop of V'asteris in SWEDEN, who led the development of a Lutheran 
chureh organization in this region. In 1694. a version of tire Swedish Church Law adapted 
for Estonia and Livonia came into force. This laid out the structure of tire CHURCH, set 
requirements for members of the CLERGY, and detiired the basic tasks of the church in 
its role as proclaimer of the Gospel and educator. The Swedish era and Swedish 
supremacy in Estonia came to an end during tire Great Northern War. when Russian 
forces occupied Tallinn in 1710. However. Protestantism, in the form of 
LUTHERANISM, had established a firm foothold in the area and had already taken the 
leading role in church life. In addition to tire reform of tire church, the most significant 
advance of this per iod was tire establishment of an educational system and a network of 
schools for Estonians with Estonian as the common language. Estonian was beginning to 
spread as a written language, and this development was not even halted by the extensive 
Russification policies of tire Russian Tsarist regime, which reigned for several centuries. 
One aspect of these policies was the granting of considerable economic and political 
advantages to the Orthodox Church and its followers (see ORTHODOXY. EASTERN). 
Estonia's separation from Tsarist Russia and the establishment of an independent 
Estonian state in 1918 had a significant impact on the church. Tire laitheran Church was 
no longer under the administration of the Russian Lutheran Church hut had become 
independent. In so doing, it also became the largest Christian confession in Estonia. 

The Second World War and the subsequent Soviet occupation after 1945 led to a 
dramatic slowing, and in many areas a complete halt, of the development of church life. 
Together with the political leaders, officer corps, and intellectual elite of independent 
Estonia, large numbers of the clergy were also deported or put to death. State and church- 
run institutions of theological education, where members of the clergy had also been 
trained, were closed down. Atheism was declared the official ideology. All church 
organizations were banned, and the churches themselves were subjected to strict control. 
The churches were prohibited from being involved in welfare work and front working 
with young people. WOMEN, and children. Although the churches were separated from 
the state, the state began to control and limit the activities of the churches (see CHURCH 
AND STATE OVERVIEW). Freedom of belief was retained in theory, but in practice 
people were not given the opportunity to exercise it. 

In the last decade of the twentieth century, a breakthrough occurred in relations 
between the state and live churches when Estonia left the Soviet Union and re-established 
the independent state in 1991. There has been a steady progression from live former sense 
of opposition between chureh and state, both public and hidden, to a level of cooperation. 
The Estonian Constitution guarantees freedom of belief to everyone living in Estonia. 
There is no such thing as a state church in Estonia. All churches and associations of 
congregations are deemed equal and to have equal rights. The stale's relations with the 
churches and with Oliver religious associations are regulated by the Churelves and 
Congregations Act. passed in 2(W2. To coordinate relations I set ween the Christian 
churches and live state and between the Christian churches themselves, and to promote 
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joini efforts la help advance society and proclaim the Gospel, ihe Council of Estonian 
Churches was sei up in 1989 on the instigation ot' the Estonian Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. All of the large Christian churches operating in Estonia are members of the 
Council. 

Of the traditional Protestant churches, only Lutheranism is represented in Estonia 
today. The Anglican Church and the Reformed churches do not exist. The oldest 
Protestant church in Estonia, the Lutheran Church has existed in various institutional 
forms since the arrival of the Reformation in Estonia. After Estonia's separation from 
Tsarist Russia and the declaration of an independent Estonian Republic in 1918. an 
independent church based on the Lutheran confession was created. Tire Estonian 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (Eesli Evtutgeebte luiieihk Kink) is now the largest church 
in Estonia. In its role as live largest church institution, it has been the carrier of national 
identity for centuries. This became particularly important during the years of occupation. 

The church has an Episcopal-synod structure and comprises 169 congregations, 
divided into twelve deaneries. This network of congregations covers the whole of 
Estonia. Tl>e Lutheran churches tend to be situated in what were the town centers back in 
the time of the first Estonian Republic, because during the Soviet period it was not 
possible to set up new congregations or build churches in newer neighborhoods. 
According to state statistics, church membership currently stands at about 172.000. and 
the clergy numbers around 190. The church's spiritual leader is live Archbishop, who is 
assisted by live Bishop and under whom serve the ministers (pastors), deacons, and others 
who work for the church in various fields. 

The focal point of the everyday life of the Lutheran Church is Sunday WORSHIP. The 
congregations also have SUNDAY SCHOOLS, youth groups, choirs, diaconal centers, 
and oilier organizations promoting church life and cooperation in general. The church 
cooperates with state institutions in areas where the interests of tl>e state and the church 
meet. The church is expected to express and promote moral values, but as society 
develops there is an ever-increasing need for diaconal work. The church has its own 
university offering higher education and training for members of live clergy and church 
musicians: for military, hospital, and prison chaplains: and for deacons and youth 
workers. 

The Estonian Evangelical Lutheran Church has been a member of the LUTHERAN 
WORLD FEDERATION since 1963. It also belongs to the European Conference of 
Churches (1959) and the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (1961). 

The second largest Christian grouping in Estonia to have grown out of Protestantism is 
the Baptist Church tsee BAPTISTS). The movement reached Estonia in the I87CK and 
was initially limited to western Estonia, but later spread across the whole country. A 
union of Estonian Baptist congregations was set up in 1900. After the Second World 
War. in the second half of the 1940s. the union was amalgamated with the Evangelical 
Christians, the Pentecostals, and the free congregations. The Union of Estonian 
Evangelical Christian and Baptist Congregations currently encompasses some eighty-nine 
congregations with around 6.100 members. Tlw congregations are served by eighty-one 
members of the clergy. Since 1989. Estonian Baptists have had their own theological 
seminary for training the clergy for their work in the congregations. 

Although live Anglican Church is not represented in Estonia, another church that grew 
out of tike Anglican Church has been active here since 1910: the Methodist Church (see 
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METHODISM. METHODISM. EUROPE). Tlw Estonian Methodist Church has a 
Congregationalist structure. The highest decision-making body of ihe Mcihodisi Church 
is the General Assembly, which selects a person from among the clergy to be the leader 
of the chuivh (the Supeiintendent) for the subsequent three years. The church has 1.800 
members split between twenty-four congregations and served by twenty-two members of 
the clergy. The church set up a theological seminary in 1994 with the aim of providing 
training for people working for tlie church. 

Thete have (seen Pentccostalists in Estonia since 1909. although they were forced to 
join the Union of Evangelical Christians and Baptists during live period of Soviet 
occupation (see PENTECOSTAL1SM). They were not given the opportunity of operating 
as an independent church. After the restoration of the Republic of Estonia, three "exile 
Estonian" Pentecostal Ministers founded an association of Estonian Congiegationalist 
congregations that today is known as the Estonian Christian Pentecostal Church. It has 
3.500 members, thirty-nine autonomous congregations, and sixty-three clergy. The 
chureh has had its own BIBLE school since 1992. Several Pentecostal congregations in 
Estonia have taken the decision to operate as independent congregations, and some have 
set up small alternative associations of congregations. 

Protestantism in Estonia means the liberal theological movement and grouping of 
clergy that developed within live Estonian Evangelical Lutheran Church (tlien operating 
under its former nan*- of Eesti Ewngeeliumi Luieriihu Ktrik) in the 1920s under the 
name "New Protestantism.” This movement had a significant influence on Estonian 
THEOLOGY and on the development of church life. Its characteristic feature was the 
interpretation of the didactic basis of live church in the spirit of nineteenth-century 
German liberal Cultural Protestantism, and it followed tire same theological ideas (sec 
LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISMI. The most important exponents of 
the idea were Theodor Tallmeister (1889-1947) and Voldemar Kuljus (1898-1979). 
From 1923 until 1940. the movement publislkcd its own magazine first titled 
ProiesiantHne llm and then Proiesianllk Mtuulm {Prole stunt World). 
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ETHICS 


A vital contribution of Protestantism is to preclude the possibility of ethics us u disparate 
discipline, as a conversation apart front the grace that exercises dominion. Unless the 
Word through which we are saved perpetually conditions the word of ethics, morality can 
become menacingly independent. Whether tempting toward preening pride, scrupulous 
secularly, or nihilistic despair, ethics witltout constant reference to "eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord" lead us astray. As Paul put it in Romans 5. 

But law came in. with the result that the trespass multiplied: but where sin 
increased, grace abounded all the more, so that, just as sin exercised 
dominion in death, so grace might also exercise dominion through 
justification leading to eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. What 
then are we to say? (Romans 5:20-21.6:1a) 

One approach to Protestant ethics is through the question of soteriology. We may 
plausibly read Protestant ethics such that for MARTIN LUTHER. JOHN CALVIN, and 
MICHAEL SATTLER. ethics and soteriology are inextricably intertwined. Luther’s 
insistence that the study of requisite morality not become an enterprise severed front the 
answer of our SALVATION in Christ is a claim with which all subsequent Protestants 
have had to reckon. We may responsibly interpret each Protestant TRADITION to 
suggest that we cannot give form to an answer regarding what we arc to do apart front the 
question of what God has dorse for us through Christ. 

The manner of formulating the question of our salvation will lead to significantly 
different ethics. While souse Protestant theologians might argue that "ultimately, nothing 
is at stake.” the ecelesial descendants of Michael Saltier might well argue that for 
Anabaptist ethics, ewnihing is at stake. In The Epistle to the Romans. KARL BARTH 
suggests that through Christ, "all human duties and virtues and good deeds are set upon 
the edge of a knife.” We may fruitfully read tlsese two strongly divergent assertions, 
along with the testimonies of other Protestant theologians, as turning on live knife-edge of 
soteriology. Here we examine a seminal text by each of four theologians key to Protestant 
thought: Saint Augustine. Martin Luther. Michael Saltier, and John Calvin. In each of 
these strands of Protestant thought. God’s radically prodigal work for us provides the 
requisite way to understand our own labors. 
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"Thai faith which woiketh by love" in Augustine's On the Spirit and 

the Uttrrii\l\ 


Wrilien in the early fifth century. Saint Augustine's biblical commentary on II 
Corinthians and Romans. On the Spun and the Letter, became an important interpretive 
work for Luther and other Protestant writers. All who followed Augustine in the West 
sought to secure their allegiance to his ORTHODOXY. On the Spirit and the Letter was 
crucial in establishing this important genealogy for the REFORMATION, perhaps in part 
because it is more obviously scriptural than some of his neo-platonic works. In 
Augustine’s distinction between a letter that is "inculcating and threatening" and a spirit 
that is "assisting and healing." early Protestant writers found a strong emphasis on the 
necessity of GRACE. Although the Reformation reading of On the Spirit and the Letter is 
not uncontcsted. it serves to set a tone of humility and gratitude for a Protestant 
understanding of ethics. Inasmuch as some Western Christians had earlier come to see the 
law as either a specific task to be duly achieved or a particular failing about which 
properly to repent. Augustine’s words on "the holy law” served to reformulate the 
question. 

From Chapter 9 of On the Spirit, the following passage well exemplifies the humbling 
and edifying use to which the Reformation put .Augustine’s work: 

For there was need to prove to man how corruptly weak he was. so that 
against his iniquity, the holy law brought him no help towards good, but 
rather increased than diminished his iniquity: seeing that live law entered, 
that the offence might abound: that being thus convicted and confounded, 
he might see not only that he needed a physician, but also God as his 
helper so to direct his steps that sin should not rule over him. and he might 
be healed by betaking himself to the help of the divine mercy: and in this 
way. where sin abounded grace might much mote abound—not through 
live merit of the sinner, but by the intervention of his Helper. 

Augustine breaks from some earlier interpretations of II Corinthians to read "the law" 
that heightens "iniquity" not merely as the "old law" of Israel before Christ, but any law 
that functions apart from God’s mercy. Reading II Corinthians and Romans together. 
Augustine finds a new way to interpret the relation between precept and mercy. The law. 
whether spoken by Christ or through Moses, becomes "the letter that killeth" if humans 
seek through the law’s guidance to avoid conviction and confusion and to live by their 
own will and their own wits. One of Augustine's chief rhetorical aims in the treatise is 
therefore to create "an ardent desire to cleave to (our) Maker"—to create in us a longing 
for "the intervention of (our) Helper"—and lie judges as fatal a use of holy precepts that 
allows one to eschew the aid of our maker and physician. Only through the grace of God. 
written by the Holy Spirit as "the finger of God" in our hearts, are we "repaired" of the 
effects of SIN and "liberated" to receive the law in doxological joy rather than in fear or 
pride. 

In this way. Augustine reads Paul as striving "with much courage and earnestness 
against live proud and arrogant...in order that he may commend the grace of God." This 
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well characterizes Augustine's own task, as he continually reads Romans. II Corinthians. 
Galatians, and the Psalms as a commendation of grace, reading each text through a 
heimeneutic wrought by his own argument with those who encourage holiness without 
continual reference to and praise of the one who heals, writes, and liberates. In this 
answer to futile striving. Augustine might have placed the accent on original sin and 
perpetual depravity. But his stress is slightly different, as he commends, continually, the 
grace of God. He contrasts Pelagian pride with Christian humility not merely to force his 
interlocutors to bow. but ultimately to encourage doxology. The various strands of his 
argument in the text return, again and again, to the refrain of praise for the power of 
God's grace. For example, in treating a verse like Psalm 36:10—"For He extendeth His 
mercy to them that know Him. and His righteousness to the upright of heart"—Augustine 
warns that we avoid a reading whereby we might make ourselves "the chief end of 
living.” Rather, we must continue reading that same Psalm to hear "Let not the foot of 
pride come against me." a word that beckons us toward "that fountain of life, from the 
draughts of which alone is imbibed tire holiness which is itself tire good life." It is to this 
"fountain of life" that Augustine finally returns the reader, as Ire considers the possibility 
of a Christian who lives on earth in accordance with all of God’s precepts. In the closing 
lines of the treatise. Augustine suggests that peihaps God has a reason to not yet grant 
such a thing as complete compliance, for with peifection. tire congregation of believers 
might Ire led astray to praise ourselves. We are called to rather open our mouths 
continually to praise the one by whose mercy and goodness we live. 

Augustine endeavors to disciedit those who would read and attempt to live tire law 
apart from tire Spirit that gives life. The alternative, doxological life to which Augustine 
calls his readers in On the Spirit found one bold adherent who sought to define 
disciplcship as perpetual praise and service. 

It is to Martin Luther and The Freedom of a Christian < 15201 that we now turn. 

Should he grow so foolish, however, as to presume to become righteous, 
free, saved, and a Christian by means of some good wotk. he would 
instantly lose faith and all ils benefits, a foolishness aptly illustrated in the 
fable of the dog who runs along a stream with a piece of meat in his 
nrouth and. deceived by the letlection of tire meat in the water, opens his 
nrouth to snap at it and so loses both the neat and tire reflection. (Martin 
Luther. The Freedom of a Christian) 

In The Freedom of a Christian. Luther begins working through 1 Corinthians 9:19 and 
Romans 13:8 with the aim of av oiding tire dog's foolishness. The statements "For though 
I am free from all men. I have made myself a slave to all." and "Owe no one anything, 
except to love one another." intertwine to reveal the liberty and slavery of faithful love. 
For Luther, the servitude that marks Christian ethics requires a radical freedom, a 
freedom owing to Christ’s payment for humankind's sins. Reading The Freedom of a 
Christum is crucial to understanding Luther’s Augustinian emphasis on the centrality of 
grace and praise in a tnily Christian life. In this treatise. Luther considers 
JUSTIFICATION and ethics as interwoven, indeed almost indistinguishable. What 
Augustine (voids inextricably together—the Christian life and doxology—Luther binds 
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again. The Christian life is distinguished as grateful praise, and all that is worthy of our 
doing is worthy only inasmuch as it is foimed by gratitude. 

Luther's ihetorical strategy in the text involves first our recognition that we have 
nothing, but precisely that we might receive life from another. This dire predicament of 
nothingness is universal. Luther insists, whether we look to the Old or the New 
Testament: "As we fate with respect to one commandment, so we fare with all. for it is 
equally impossible for us to keep any one of them." Luther's primary use of the law. what 
is at tints called his "theological use." brings tire reader to the point of sheer need. 

Now when a man has learned through the commandments to recognize his 
helplessness and is distressed about how It might satisfy the law—since 
the law must be fulfilled so that not a jot or tittle shall be lost, otherwise 
man will be condemned without hope—then, being truly humbled and 
reduced to nothing in his own eyes, he finds in himself nothing whereby 
he may be justified and saved." 

We would misread Luther to discover in his rhetoric merely condemnation without hope, 
for only through finding ourselves "reduced to nothing" are we prepared to receive the 
"one thing, and only one thing." that is “necessary for Christian life, righteousness and 
freedom." Luther preaches the reader into a corner so that Ire or she might not find a way 
around the Word: "For if (one| could be justified by anything else, (one) would not need 
the Word. and consequently |one) would not need faith." To use Luther's own metaphor, 
we receive all of Christ's benefits only if we run. panting with desperation, to the marital 
bed. and only if we remain in that bed into our old age. like an eager newlywed. As he 
puts it in another treatise. Concerning the Letter and the Spirit. "Grace is only given to 
those who long for it." 

Only after longing for Christ and all his benefits do individuals receive them.. And for 
Luther, the benefits are not ephemera. Tire fable of tire foolish dog (quoted earlier) 
provides a helpful entre'e to this aspect of Luther’s treatise. Found at the crux of his 
argument, tire story of the lost meat and reflection points to a central concern for 
Lutheran ethics. The dog loses the steak and tire image of the steak, because the image 
remains only inasmuch as the dog resists the urge to snap hungrily at it. The image of the 
meat glistening in the water is not an illusion, but neither is it real in and of itself. Works 
of love for one's neighbor are not illusory, but neither do they exist in and of themselves. 
Loving works exist as loving works only inasmuch as one perpetually recalls this and 
avoids the temptation to consider the reflection to be the real meat. 

To put this differently, for us truly to be freed for the sake of our neighbor, we must Ire 
bound by infinite gratitude for all that Chiist is giving us. "unworthy and condemned" as 
we are. Only as we are hound to Christ, subject to Him in humble receptivity, can we 
become subject to our neighbor in love. Luther here joins Paul’s letter to the Romans, 
with which he began the treatise, to Paul’s letter to the Philippians. By being bound to 
Christ through our condemnation before live law and through relinquishing of ourselves to 
Christ, we take on the form of a servant. This "emptying” is crucial if we are truly to love 
our neighbor as Christ intends. Our graced descent becomes the recurring pattern for our 
life of discipleship—our refiection. if you will, of the meat of FAITH. For us to love our 
neighbor, we must come to that neighbor as th*»se who are nothing outside our matriage 
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lo Christ. As Luihci puls ii. we become "Christs 10 one another.'' inasmuch as we know 
ourselves saved only by Christ. By this kind of faith, the Christian "descends" to love the 
neighbor as he or she is also in need. 

The metaphors in this treatise are rhetorically rich, as Luther claims that a faithful soul 
does not merely "share" in the goodness of Christ, but becomes "saturated and 
intoxicated" w ith the promises fulfilled in him. There is a kind of union Luther strains to 
describe wheieby those who wed Christ become truly embodied with Christ's goodness. 
For Luther, the transformation of the faithful to obedient servants has tire fomt of kenoxU. 
but this emptying results in a joyful abundance that enables "the freest service, cheerfully 
and lovingly done." Because Christ gives all that a soul needs, tire life of a Christian is a 
"surplus." an act of doxology given unreservedly. Through Christian kenoxts and 
receptivity, life itself becomes sheer gift and hardly belonging to one individual to hoard, 
protect, or navigate with precision. Lutheran "ethics" are. quite literally, gratuitous; the 
Christian life is a life freely given. If service becomes instead a mapped plan for reward 
or a strategy to avoid punishment, then it is not Christian service. The Christian, "caught 
up beyond himself into God." is freed to consider "nothing except the need and 
advantage of the neighbor." 

The whole problem of ethics is so delicate, so dubious, that the addition of 
one word too much is far more disastrous than the omission of one word 
which might have been said. 

Luther insists in Freedom of a Cltrixiuot that "ethics" per se is a dangerous concept, a 
temptation to lose faith and. paradoxically, to lose the self-giving activity reflective of 
true faith. Luther’s recurring emphasis is therefore on soteriology. on live gift of Christ, 
rather than on the particular nuances of tire Christian life. But at least one aspect of his 
emphasis has abiding implications for Lutheran ethics: All Christians are eligible for this 
MARRIAGE to Christ. By liberally using the holy wedding imagery previously reserved 
for the cloistered. Lutlrer both levels and elevates the life of faithful service. Tire barber, 
the midwife, and the blacksmith are all as bereft of true Christian virtue as tire ordained 
priest—all are condemned, and all arc saved, through the same Christ to wlrom they may 
be wed in faith. The previously insignificant lives of the masses arc just as open to God’s 
holy use as the lives of those who preside over the Mass. Thus Luther brings about what 
William La/.areth has called "tire emancipation of the common life." The daily toils of the 
common Christian are sanctified thiough Christ: whether changing diapers, washing 
dishes, cutting hair, or baking bread, according to Luther each aspect of the embodied life 
is potentially crucial to tire kingdom. 

But by freeing tire daily lives of the prince and the pauper for Christian serv ice. Luther 
also entangles sacred living with the daily minutia of trade, community schooling, care of 
children, and tire execution of criminals. The service for which one is joyfully freed by 
faith can take foims heretofore considered Ireneath the calling of a true man or woman of 
faith. How is such seemingly mundane, or even piofane. work transformed by tire holy 
freedom to love one's neighbor? Is the difference merely formal, or does Christ's 
presence in the sinner also bring a material change? In an attempt to explicate scriptural 
tensions, as well as tensions pressed by those living in the first generation of the 
Reformation. Luther tries a complicated and somewhat confusing heuristic: that of the 
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two iculms. or kingdoms. In his writings. the knife-edge of ethics rests peiilously 
between these realms: one realm ruled by law and order, and another realm ruled by faith 
and forgiveness. God institutes both. Luther affirms, but the activity of God is different in 
each. Through one realm. God preserves the stability of creation, through the other. God 
saves His people, bringing them to grateful, free service for others. 

Luther's writings on the intetplay of these two realms in the life of the Christian are 
sufficiently complex to have troubled his followers since. If the Christian lives in both 
realms, how does this not lead to a split moral personality? How can forgiveness, grace, 
and mercy coexist alongside judgement, justice, and punishment? Luther’s writings on 
such questions were occasioned by particular questions in the heat of rebellion. 
DIVORCE, or ecclesial crisis, and his resolutions are less than systematic. At times, the 
reader is reminded that Luther's true passion is soteriology. not ethics. Vet there are 
points of beautiful clarity, such as at the end of Two Kinds of Righteousness, where he 
goes into detail to answer the question: "Is it not proper (for a Christian| to punish sin?" 
The answer, he says, depends on whether the query comes from a private citizen or from 
a public servant. The public servant must at times "defend tlte oppressed" by punishing 
offenders. But the private citizen may seek the punishment of a wrongdoer only if he is 
certain that he is not "doing from anger and impatience that which he believes he is doing 
from love of justice." laither here and elsewhere presses tire faithful to suspect our quests 
for justice over clemency. 

But some who beard Luther’s call to a liberated priesthood of holy believers thought 
his double-edged morality a sham (see PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS). They 
took offense in particular to his resolution on tire question of faithful service and ordered 
v iolence. Does not participation in the life of Christ prec lude bodily harm of another? It is 
to Michael Saltier, who sought so to reform tire early Refoimation. that we now turn. 


“Abide in the Lord as God’s Obedient Children” through the 
Schlcitheim Confession (1527) 

Eliminate from you that which is evil and the Lord will be your God and you will be his 
sons and daughters. Dear brethren, keep in mind what Paul admonishes Timothy when he 
says. The grace of God that hiingeth salvation hath appeared to all men. teaching us that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in 
this present world. 

This doc ument, attributed to Saltier (d. 1527). is an ecclesial epistle written for and by a 
group of Christian dissenters for tlte sake of internal hope, unity, and courage in 
precarious times. For these besieged reformers. The Freedom of a Christian was a call to 
live in uncompromising obedience to the ways of the one who wrought that freedom. 
These Christians read the Reformation return to Scripture alone, grace alone, and faith 
alone as bringing in a new. old way of following Christ: tlte way of peaceful, nonrcsisiant 
witness to the truth, even to martyred DEATH. Rejecting what they saw as a duplicitous 
dualism in Luther’s two kingdoms. Saltier and his brethren embraced a new. neo- 
Johannine dualism. True Christians must "withdraw from Babylon and tlte earthly Egypt” 
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lo remain "free from iho slavery of the flesh." They must maintain themselves as "fitted 
for service" in the “perfection of Christ." 

In this concise and clear letter, the early Anabaptists (as tlrey were called by their 
persecutors! laid out live way of Christ's perfection: |1) baptism is for those who repent 
and believe; (2) lire faithful will practice fraternal admonition, or “the ban"; |3i only 
those will gather at the Lord's table who ate of the "one faith"; (4) because "all creatures 
are in but two classes, good and bad." there will he a separation from all who are not of 
that "one faith": 1 5 > the pastor is to arise from among the faithful to lead among them: (6> 
believers will neither wield sword against one another, nor wield it against their enemy, 
nor orchestrate the sword by becoming a magistrate: and (7) there will be no swearing by 
oaths. By way of these instructions. Saltier and his brethren may "w alk according to the 
simplicity of the divine truth." 

The form of the document itself testifies to the different world to which these 
Christians were called. This is a letter concerning unity, written by the faithful to 
encourage the faithful, it is not a treatise sent out by a ihetorically oi theologically gifted 
vanguard. The epistle is not so much persuasive as declarative. Finally, the testimony to 
salvation in Christ is inextricably intertwined with the lived testimony of the faithful life 
of separation. PACIFISM, and martyrdom. The writers take Luther's separation between 
two realms and deviate themselves to be planted firmly on the only ciucifomi side of that 
divide. Because "the sword is oidained of God outside the perfection of Christ." those 
who embody Christ in the world must eschew the sword for any purpose. The perfection 
to which Sattler and others were calling one another was not perfection subsequent to 
salvation, but perfection constitutive of it. 

By way of their zeal for Christ’s way. the people called Anabaptist become Christ’s 
people (see ANABAPTIS.Mi. Ethics and soteriology are again wed in this text, but in a 
way that mirrors in the reverse 1 .other's wedding. For Martin Luther, ethics separated 
from faith alone in Christ alone led to pride or despair and the loss of a union. For Saltier, 
faith separated from the practices of a holy, nonresistant people is a sham, a parody of the 
Christian life. Discipleship requires fully embodied cruciformity. as the body of the 
Christian and the collective body of Christ take on the bloody marks of witness. The 
consequences ate perilous, and the knife-edge of discipleship shat pens. But there is no 
other way. for. as the letter closes. Christ "gave himself for us. that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a people of his own. zealous of good works.” 

We turn next to John Calvin's "Capable of joyful obedience." in INSTITUTES OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION (1559). 

For. as soon as Christian freedom is mentioned, either passions boil or 
wild tumults rise...Some, on the pretext of this freedom, shake off all 
obedience toward God and bteak out into unbt idled license. Others 
disdain it. thinking that it takes away all moderation, order, and choice of 
things. What should we do here, hedged about with such perplexities? 

Calvin begins Chapter 19 in Book 111 of his In.tiltutet with this question. Is there doctrinal 
space between the dangers of libertarian ANTINOMIANISM and the pride of works 
righteousness? From the seeming impasse between Saltier's brethren and the followers of 
Luther, we arc prompted to ask this question with Calvin. Calvin's answer involves a 
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reformulation of Luther's freedom, a rcfomiulation more in line with Luthei's ideological 
brother. PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. than with Luther himself. Under Calvin, the 
freedom brought by justification in Christ alone issues forth in a new relationship to the 
law. Through Christ, we are "freed from the law’s yoke" and thus enabled "willingly to 
obey God’s will." We receive an "eager readiness to obey God.” having received the 
assurance of righteousness through Christ. In this way. Calvin clears soteriologieal room 
for a third use. the “proper." "upbuilding.” and "liberating" use of God's commands. 

Calvin forges a distinction between two "very different" functions of the law. 
separating live movement of justification before God and of SANCTIFICATION for the 
chosen. Disputing ANDREAS OSIANDER'S "mixing of foigiveness of sins with 
rcbiith.” Calvin sets justification and rebinh as two related but distinct movements of 
grace. There is "no place” for the law "before God's judgement seat.” as live believer 
turns only to Christ for the justification that forgives our iniquity. But the law is hardly 
"superlluous for believers": it continues "teaching and exhorting and urging them to do 
good." The "condemnatory" use of the law bungs the reprobate to search for God’s 
forgiveness in Christ, but like "pedagogical" use is the proper use for the elect (Book II. 
Chapter 7j. This is the use that enables the daily "progress" of live Christian SAINTS and 
fulfills the concentric promises of live law and the gospel. This section in Book II is often 
a commentary on the Psalms, as Calvin explicates live workings of the lamp that lights the 
paths of the faithful. Using the psalmist to inteipret Paul's words on live law. Calvin 
exclaims. "David especially shows that in the law lie apprehended the Mediator, without 
whom there is no delight or sweetness." Through grace, the otherwise "bitter" law 
becomes "sweet." and the regenerate pant after righteousness. 

The disagreement between Calvin and Luther on the matter of the law’s sweetness has 
roots in theii interpretation of Romans 7:24. a passage with whieh Augustine also 
struggled. While all three agree that Paul is speaking w ith the anguish of a "spiritual" or 
"regenerate" man. Calvin tempers tike heat of the verse with a ihetorical reading into the 
next chapter. There, he reminds us. Paul promises that "there is no more condemnation 
for those who are in Christ Jesus (Book IV. Chapter 15). For those no longei condemned, 
for those "sanctified by Christ's spirit." we may "cultivate blamelessness and purity of 
life." As David Steinmet/ has written, for Calvin "Paul’s ery...is not—and can never 
be—like last word, not even in this life." 

Calvin's vision for purity in this life has a particular setting, the city of Geneva, where 
the variously appointed councils vigorously pursued the progress of the regenerate. Here 
Calvin’s vision of a regenerate people who live according to God’s commandments takes 
on embodied life. The contours of this community. Calvin lays out in Book II. Chapter 8. 
where, for instance, the command not to take tike Loid’s name in vain charges that the 
faithful speak with "reverence" and "praise” for all that we "recognize as done by him.” 
This deepening of the command is characteristic. Calvin explicates tike prohibition 
against killing thus: 

We are accordingly commanded, if we find anything of use to us in saving 
our neighbors' lives, faithfully to employ it: if there is anything that 
makes for their peace, to see to it: if anything harmful, to ward it off: if 
they are in any danger, to lend a helping hand. 
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Calvin develops each command with live narrative and teachings of Christ. Tlte one 
whose death biings about tlte possibility of righteousness also "restored (the law) to its 
integrity." and the ten dictates of righteousness become the daily works of justice and 
mercy. The leaders of Geneva, under Calvin's guidance, sought to foster joyful obedience 
to these dictates, punishing accordingly those who did not obey. When they discovered, 
for instance, merchants overcharging their customers, doctors with unfair fees, or 
someone taking advantage of a sojourner, the councils sought justice. Through a wedding 
of church and polls, Calvin envisioned that the faithful might live a newly rigorous 
adherence to and joy of the law. 

This vision inspired, among otheis. tire life and works of JONATHAN EDWARDS, 
who sought to bring Calvin's Geneva to bear on life in colonial Massachusetts. Whereas 
Anabaptists struggled to put their tiust only in Christ and Luther's followers recognized 
that Christ alone could secure a holy city, there remained among Calvin's followers the 
reasonable hope for a truly holy people on earth. 

The question remains whether Calvinist ethics resolves the impasse between Luther's 
dangerous freedom and Saltier’s endangered discipleship by blunting the knife-edge of 
ethics. As Karl Barth wrote in The Epistle to the Romans. "The whole problem of ethics 
is so delicate, so dubious, that live addition of one word too much is far more disastrous 
than the omission of one word which might have been said." To paraphrase Barth, has 
Calvin said one word too many? 


Can Ethics Be Christian? 


The interim between Calvin’s Geneva and Karl Banh's cutting indictment of human 
striving in Epistle to the Romans should be noted. The road to Barth's salvo runs through 
the ENLIGHTENMENT, and in particular the practical morality of IMMANUEL KANT. 
With Kant's defense of morality in the Critique of Practical Reason, the matter of 
morality and soteriology is entirely transformed. For Augustine. Luther. Saltier, and 
Calvin, ethics is a variously complicated dialectic of practice and praise, of discipleship 
and doxology. In Kant's wake, the "sublime and mighty name that dost embrace nothing 
charming or insinuating but requires! submission" is not God. but “Duty!" God. as it 
turns out. is a "postulate of pure practical reason"—the divine becomes a morally 
necessary assumption. Arguably due in part to the tragically bloody wars following the 
Reinitiation, many learned Europeans eagerly accepted a fundamental shift away from 
the dangerously contested realm of explicit Christianity and towaid a moral order within 
the bounds of universal human reason. Given tlte flammable alliance of nation-state, 
warfare, and religious disagreement about the holy kingdom, it is not surprising that 
Western philosophy took up Kant's summons to a merely human "kingdom of ends." 

The results reverberate throughout Protestant thought. James M.Gustafson, a leading 
Reformed ethicisit of the twentieth century, is able to ask tlte question "Can Ethics Be 
Christian." tlte title of his 1975 book, in large part due to the severing of soteriology and 
morality. This process spans continents and centuries, and Protestants who sought to 
retrieve original texts were themselves intluenced by the growing separation. For 
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example, a century after the Enlightenment. German theologian ALBRECHT R1TSCHL 
rcad Luther's de-emphasis of metaphysics through Kant's emphasis on practical reason to 
depict the Jesus of scripture as a moral figure summoning humanity to a new level of 
'‘reciprocal moral action.” Ritschl’s hope for a civil state that would realize the lived 
gospel of Jesus found a ready adherent across the Atlantic, as WALTER 
RAUSCHENBUSCH sought to propel a relatively new nation state toward the justice of 
Jesus. While neither theologian sought explicitly to hanish soteriology from the field of 
ethics, the question had already become framed in such a way that morality was itself an 
end humanly pursued. As Western Europe and the UNITED STATES became 
increasingly secularized, questions of faith. DOCTRINE, and doxology became 
significantly less important than the separate task of civil, moral discourse. Thus, can 
ethics be Christian? 

Intertwined with this trajectory are thinkers who sought anew to problcmati/e ethics 
for the sake of soteriology. For Danish philosopher SOREN KIERKEGAARD. Protestant 
ethics is precisely the irresolvable intersection of faith, fear, and obedience. Both 
DIETRICH BONHOEFFER and Karl Baiih sought to amplify Kierkegaard's crisis in 
order to summon a new generation to mind the growing gap between Protestant faith and 
Protestant ethics. While their response is itself ineluctably intluenced by the 
Enlightenment, it may be a promisingly Protestant way to proceed. 

See also Capital Punishment: Election: Vocation: War. Schleitheim Confession 
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ETHICS, MEDICAL 


‘Medical ethics" is one of several terms used to identify a broad set of issues and 
questions arising from both the practice and the research interests of medicine. The 
"ethics of health eare." for example, considers the principles and policies of medical 
practice and delivery systems, which permit or prohibit therapeutic interventions. 
Biomedical ethics" typically refers to the range of life sciences dealt with under the 
heading "medicine." whereas “bioethics" usually engages lire “Pastoral medicine" is 
sometimes used to describe the ways in which a religion’s teachings inform and imfull 
range of life sciences as they affect persons, pinge upon medical practice. "Medical 
ethics" conventionally signifies the body of conventions and rules that govern 
professional medical behavior and the mores of physicians. 


Early History 


Although tire present status of medical ethics dates from the mid-twentieth century, its 
genesis is many centuries older, and the evolutionary process that developed what we 
now know as medical ethics evolved gradually over many millennia. In primitive cultures 
the shaman or medicine man was land continues to bei both priest and physician, whose 
early ethics cm braced both religious virtues and medical techniques deeply rooted in 
vows, prayers, and codes. In modern times, however, medical ethics has become 
progressively autonomous and emancipated from religious presuppositions. 

In medicine's infancy, whatever comfort or relief a patient hoped for from a 
physician's ministrations was not derived from a set of timeless ideals or a medical ethics 
in the modern sense. All the same, ancient physicians were likely aware that both patients 
and colleagues harbored certain expectations of them, if only in the form of live natural 
virtues of prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude. It is reasonable to think that the 
emerging vocation of medicine was. therefore, not without certain self-conscious moral 
commitments. 

As a general rule, from their inception and through evolving stages, what we now 
know as the “professions" were not w ithout some inchoate sense of purpose, however 
dimly perceived in antiquity. That purpose contained an incipient ethics that became 
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articulate over lime, and typically look the form of principles of right and wrong that 
defined the character and governed the conduct of members of tire profession. Whereas 
earlier interests in medicine as a vocation focused on its social and cultural role, modem 
medical ethics is largely driven by emerging innovative issues in research and practice. 

There is no evidence that ancient Western physicians were required to swear an oath 
or accept even an informal code of professional conduct. The Hippocratic corpus, 
variously dated as from the sixth century B.C. to the first century A.D.. is our earliest 
documentary expression of “medical ethics." Although it mandated both behavior and 
noble aphorisms for physicians, it was not widely accepted or practiced until the advent 
of Christianity, whose ideals and virtues were consistent with the major features of the 
Hippocratic template. In the modern period, medical schools have employed solemn 
pledges for their graduates using either a version of the Hippocratic oath or incorporating 
concepts from it. While there is nothing comparable to the Hippocratic corpus in the 
earlier literature of classical Greece and Rome, there is a Chinese code of medical ethics 
dev eloped in Sun Ssu-maiao’s The Thousand Golden Remedies, which dates from the 
sixth century A.D. 

Several moral maxims, the origins of which cannot always be identified in Western 
medicine, emerged from this period. The most familiar of them is the Hippocratic 
precept, primum non nocere <do no harm)—do mil make matters worse by your 
intervention. Another Hippocratic dictum holds that it is the duty of physicians to 
preserve lor prolong) life and to relieve pain (or suffering). The precept also requites that 
the physician's duty is to his primary patient, and that medical decisions are to be made 
for the benefit of live primary patient without concern for spinoff benefits that might 
accrue to dependent populations. Yet another hoary maxim from this period is that a 
physician is under no obligation to offer, nor a patient under any duty to receive, 
treatments that are not beneficial to the patient being treated. The wisdom of these and 
other ancient moral maxims has been tested by twentieth-century advances in medical 
and bio-medical technologies, by the advent of sophisticated mechanisms Hike double¬ 
blind clinical studies) for assessing tieatment efficacy, by systems theory and family 
medicine (which challenge the exclusivity of the primary patient), and by therapies for 
which the preservation of life and the relief of pain arc sometimes not complementary. 


Religion 


In the ancient world, and prior to the Christian era. primary Jewish commentary on 
medical topics was contained in the Mishnah and the Palestinian and Babylonian 
Talmuds. Further rabbinic responsa to questions concerning medical matters are found in 
various collections of Midrash. Already the ground was being prepared for an anecdotal, 
case-oriented medical ethics, but the full implementation of this approach was delayed 
for several centuries by rematfcable innovations in medical technology. Meanwhile, the 
need for summary statements of Jewish law took live form of codes, one of which was 
written in live twelfth century by Moses Maimonides. who was himself a rabbi and a 
physician. In the centuries following, five identifiable principles important for Jewish 
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medical ethics have emerged: human life has intrinsic value: the highest moral imperative 
is tire preservation of human life; all human lives arc equal: our lives belong to God: the 
sanctity of human life inheres in the human being as a whole. Over time the work of 
Maimonides. together with that of Christian scholastics, became tire prototype for modem 
secular codes of medical ethics. 

In the first fifteen centuries of tire Christian era. tire expectations and commitments 
within the guild of medicine were Ixrth deepened and made more explicit as Christian 
theologians directed interest to the etiology of diseases and the moral merits of medical 
interventions. In their efforts to take account of the attributes ascribed to God. they 
widely believed Gird to be both the origin of and the remedy for. human suffering and 
disease. "See now that 1.1 am He. and besides me there is no god: 1 put to death and 1 
keep alive. 1 inflict wounds and 1 heal: there is no rescue from my grasp.” (Deuteronomy 
32:39> It may therefore be unsurprising that philosophies of medicine in the early 
Christian era variously Ireld that medicine was an instillment of divine grace to provide 
relief and. conversely, that medicine demonstrated an absence of faith in its diabolic 
human attempt to alter the divine purpose. 


Evolution of Codes 


Fiom the seventeenth century onward, tire history of medical ethics took on a 
distinctively different look. With the advent of tire rational ENLIGHTENMENT, 
monarehial forms of government, frequent revolutions, and a diminished role for religion 
in social and political life, metaphysical traditions were abandoned in favor of an 
experimental empirical scientific orientation that increasingly claimed both cultural 
ascendancy and medicine's allegiance. 

Among other notable changes, the notion was developed in GERMANY that 
physicians are not only agents for the sick but ate also the overseers and managers of a 
country’s health: in FRANCE the revolutionary ideology of a right to health care took 
shape, and medical philosophers in Great Britain and the young UNITED STATES 
applied common-sense intuition in their efforts to articulate a moral philosophy for 
medicine that was universal in both scope and application. 

Early medical ethics essays in colonial America appropriated live common-sense 
appeal to moral principles which claimed that each individual is endowed with an innate 
moral sense which, if properly maintained, could serve as an internalized moral 
gyroscope. The first of these essays. Samuel Bard’s <1742-18211 Discourse on the Dunes 
of a Physician (1769). agreed w ith the eighteenth-century Scottish moral philosopher 
Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746) that duly and benevolence were the governing moral 
principles. In 1789 Benjamin Rush addressed some doc tor-patient issues in his speech. 
“Observacions on the Duties of a Physician and the Methods for Improving Medicine." in 
which lie focused on the knowledge and skills that identified the physician as a 
professional. Meanwhile. John Gregory of Edinburgh published his Lec tures upon the 
Duties and Qualifications of a Physician (1817). an ambitious essay in which the author 
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spoke io the moral qualities and icmpcranicnl requited of a physician, together with the 
kind of education suitable to qualify a physician for practice. 

Although preceded by several physician-authored essays on the duties of physicians, 
as well as a code of ethics promulgated by the Medical Society of New Jersey in 1766. 
the publication of Thomas Percival’s <1740-18041 Medic,il Ethics (1803) is generally 
acknowledged as tire beginning of modern Western medical ethics. Percival's book 
actually has more to do with medical etiquette than with medical ethics. His principal 
claim was that a physician should be a Christian gentleman—prudent, charitable. I so nest, 
trustworthy. Percival's treatise remained the presiding reference for medical ethics into 
the third decade of tire twentieth century, when Chauneey Leake's 1927 edition of his 
book was published. In sum. tliese early attempts at formulating a medical ethics 
proffered a series of benevolent duties: cure the sick: comfort the dying: serve the poor: 
observe confidentiality and honesty, and do all this unselfishly out of regard for others 
and not for self. 

In ISOS an association of Boston physicians adopted a code of medical ethics that 
closely followed Percival's model: in 1823 the New York State Medical Society followed 
suit. In rapid succession codes were ratified by The Medico-Chirurgieal Society of 
Baltimore (1S32) and by the College of Physicians of Philadelphia (1843). The newly 
formed American Medical Association, meeting in Philadelphia and drawing largely 
from Percival's Medical £//ur.v. promulgated the first national code of ethics in 1S47. 

The AMA code has been revised several times, most recently as the "Principles of 
Medical Ethics” (1980). a document bearing little resemblance to Percival's. Tire seven 
principles perpetuate the tradition: a physician is to contribute to the community, but as a 
private citizen: patient care is advocated, but physicians are guaranteed the freedom to 
ehoose whom they will serve: and tltere is no hint that physicians, or the profession as a 
whole, are obligated to influence the distribution of medical resources to serve the 
underserved. The principles express prerogatives for self-regulation, stress the individual 
practitioner's autonomy, and make no affirmation of the equality of patients as persons. 
There is no lively sense of the common good except as this might spin off from the good 
one does oneself. The overall cast of this document is of a union or guild document, a 
statement made by craftsmen to protect tlsemselves in which tlseir prerogatives and rights 
form the central motif. In the larger cultural tradition of medical ethics, tire 1980 AMA 
"Principles” appear to be the creaiio ex iiilulo (creation out of nothing! of modern 
doctors. To be sure, there are exceptions to this stance; the code of the American College 
of Physicians, together with many of the other nKdieal specialty codes, displays a 
different temperament that tends to reflect an older and more traditional model of 
covenantal. rather than contractual, physician-patient relationship. 

International concern for. and interest in. medical ethics escalated following World 
War II. and several global codes were adopted. In 1947 the Nuremberg War Crimes 
Tribunal propounded 10 standards, called "The Nuremberg Code.” to guide physicians in 
all future experiments on human subjects; in 1948 the General Assembly of tire World 
Medical Association adopted a modified form of the Hippocratic oath known as the 
"Declaration of Geneva"; in 1964 tire World Medical Association expanded the ethics of 
human experimentation and ratified tire "Declaration of Helsinki.” which was promptly 
endorsed by nine medical organizations in the United States active in clinical 
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investigations; and. continuing this concern, the "AMA Guidelines for Clinical 
Investigation" were promulgated in 1966. 


The Modern Period 


Meanwhile, medical ethics was receiving the attention of scholars outside the medical 
profession as increasing numbers of theologians, philosophers, lawyers, social scientists, 
and otlrers began to address the broad range of issues arising from the practice of 
medicine. Roman Catholic moral theologians and some papal encyclicals have been 
attentive to medico-moral issues for several centuries. In addition. Judaism lays claim to 
a lengthy tradition of rabbinic responsa. together with the dicta of religious courts, on 
these topics. The literature of medical ethics since the REFORMATION contains works, 
aiming those already cited, by several Protestant physicians, but deliberate and sustained 
cognizance of these matters in commentary by Protestant theological ethicists and moral 
philosophers has been comparatively recent. The tendency of Jewish medic al ethics has 
been case oriented. Roman Catholic theologians, while utilizing carefully wrought natural 
law principles, have been casuistic as well. In an increasingly secular venue, both of these 
approaches have been labeled as "legalistic" and. in much current discussion, rejected or 
disregarded. The tendency among Protestant commentators, among whom are both 
intentional and nominal Protestants, has been case oriented as well, but without the 
resource of ecclesial canon or dicta. 

Them may be several reasons for live recent increase in serious and sustained scholarly 
attention to medicine and ethics: (I) increased governmental supervision of medical 
funding and practice following decrees by the Nuremberg Tribunal on human 
experimentation and other medical activities. < 2 > exponential advances in technologies of 
various sorts, but especially biomedical technologies: (. 1 ) live role of mass media in 
disseminating information on medical breakthroughs both large and small: (4| a decline 
in colonialism together with escalating competition among nations for technical 
achievement: and <5) increasing attention by government, the general public, and 
nonmedical academic specialists to the full range of issues in medical education, practice, 
and research. These and doubtless other developments in the last half of the twentieth 
century appear to have encouraged what has come to be an eruption of commentary, both 
verbal and written. 

In the twentieth century, the first significant book by a Protestant theologian to address 
itself to ethical issues arising out of the practice of medicine was Joseph Fletcher's 
Morals and Medicine (1954). Two other scholarly monographs appeared sixteen years 
later: Paul Ramsey's (1913-1988) The Patient as Person and Harmon Smith's <1930-1 
Ethics and the Ne» Medicine (both 1970). In the decades after 1970. a deluge of articles, 
monographs, symposia, bibliographies, and dictionaries followed. Most prominent among 
the authors of these texts were religious ethicists. but there were increasingly others— 
philosophers, physicians, nurses. lawyers, political scientists, historians, and 
economists—who addressed themselves to burgeoning biomedical technology and 
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changing medical practice. Today one must be acquainted with this, wide range of 
commentary in order 10 be well-informed. 

Some of these works were of general interest, treated many issues, and were 
frequently adopted as texts for emerging college and university courses. Among them are 
Edmund D.Pellegrino and David C. Thomasma. A Philosophical Bails of Medical 
Practice <1981 i. Robert M.Veatch. A Theory of Medical Ethics 11981 >: William F.May. 
The Physician's Covenant: Images of the Healer tit Medical Ethics 11983): Thomas 
Beauchamp and James Childress. Principles of Bio-Medical Ethics (1983): Health and 
Human Values: A Guide to Making Your Own Decision (1983). edited by Frank Hamm. 
John Burnside, and Thomas Beauchamp: the multivolumc report of the President's 
Commission for the Study of Ethical Problems in Medicine and Biomedical and 
Behavioral Research (1983): ami Leon Kass. Toward a More Natural Science < 1985). 

A number of essays and monographs appeared challenging traditional and 
conventional ways of dealing with medical ethics. Among these were Ivan Illicit. Medical 
Nemesis: The Expropriation of Health 11976): H.T.Engelhardt. The Foundations of 
Bioethics |I986): Stanley Hauerwas. Suffering Pretence: Theological Reflections on 
Medicine, the Church and the Mentally Handicapped (1986). and Harmon L. Smith and 
Latry R. Churchill. Professional Ethics and Primary Care Medicine: Beyond Dilemmas 
and Decorum (1986). 

Other publications addiessed paiticular topics and problem areas. Illustrative of these 
works are Robert F.Weir. Selective Nontreaiment of Handicapped New-borns (1984): 
Karen Lehaeq/. Genetics. Ethics and Parenthood < 1983): Joel Feinherg. The Problem of 
Abortion 11984): Brian Clark's play. Whose Life Is It. Anyway 11980): Paul Starr. The 
Social Transformation of American Medicine (1982): and Larry Churchill. Rationing 
Health Care in America: Perceptions and Principles of Justice (1987). 

Writings on medical ethics currently address every aspect of the practice of medicine, 
together with a broad range of commentary on ancillary matters related to live profession. 
The Encyclopedia of Bioethics <1982l is a standard reference. The Hustings Center 
Report ipublished by the Institute of Society. Ethics, and the Life Sciences), the Journal 
of Medical Ethics (published by the Society for the Study of Medical Ethics). Second 
Opinion (published by the Park Ridge Center for the Study of Health. Faith, and Ethics), 
the Journal of Medicine and Philosophy, and the Li nacre Quarterly are among the best- 
known periodicals of this genre. In addition. The Kennedy Institute of Ethics at 
Georgetown University annually publishes a Bibliography of Bioethics, and the Hastings 
Center biannually produces a Bibliography of Ethics. Bio-medicine and Professional 
Responsibility: These bibliographies list not only entries on clinical topics from womb to 
tomb, but also inventories of a growing miscellany of monographs and symposia on 
issues extending from genetics and molecular biology to managed care to after death, out- 
of-body phenomena. There is. further, a growing list of publications addressing the 
infrastructure of live practice of medicine. These and other writings comprise a literature 
that appears in both tire popular and professional press, and in other media as well, 
leaving no important issue unexamined. 

Attempts to attribute the genesis of these diverse commentaries to either a single 
technical tour deforce, such as cardiac homografts, or to a cluster of insistent events such 
as the allocation of a scarce, lifesaving resources, have been unconvincing. Very like its 
ancient history, medical ethics in the modern period has evolved from a constellation of 
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events, some of which have to do with temaikable technical advances in medical and 
biomedical applications, and some of which have to do with tlw economic and political 
milieu within which modem medicine is practiced. The formative years appear to have 
been tlw two and one-half decades between the mid- 1940s and the early 1980s. 

In 1967 Colorado was tlw fust state to revise its aboition statute to legalize abortions 
for the so-called maternal, fetal, and social indications. Several states followed suit before 
the U.S.Supreme Court, in its 1973 Roe v. Wade decision, provided aboition on request in 
the first and second trimesteis and. with some state-imposed restrictions, in tlw third 
trimester. Artificial insemination issues arose in tlw late 1960s with several celebrated 
cases that challenged traditional notions about paternity, whether AID constituted 
adulteiv. and provoked child suppoit litigation. In 1978 the fust i/i vitro 
fertili/ation/emhiyo implantation baby was born. Systematic genetic screening for ethnic- 
specific populations, particularly for sickle-cell anemia among African Americans and 
Tay-Saehs disease among Ashkena/.y Jews, was begun in the 1960s. After centuries of 
pronouncing death on the basis of cardiorespiratory criteria, the French Academy of 
Medicine proposed brain-function criteria in the late 1950s: the Beecher Committee 
refined those criteria in 1968. and in 1981 a presidential commission proposed a Uniform 
Definition of Death Act. which was endoised by tlw American Bar Association, the 
American Medical Association, and the National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws. The new criteria provided that irreversible cessation of circulatory 
and respiratory functions, or irreversible cessation of all functions of tlw entire brain, 
were sufficient to pronounce a patient dead. In the mid-1970s the case of Karen Ann 
Quinlan was among tlw first to test the new brain death criteria. These were halcyon 
years. 

Resident in distinct but related events are some of the controversial claims and 
counterclaims that gave rise to medieal ethics. It became known in 1962. for example, 
that owing to an insufficient number of dialysis machines, candidates for chronic 
hemodialysis at Seattle's Anilicial Kidney Center at Swedish Hospital were being 
selected on the basis of criteria that included social utility and were considerably broader 
than imnwdiate and urgent patient need. Both professional and public response ranged 
from outrage to admiration. In retrospect, some have said that the committee, appointed 
by the county medical society and euphemistically known as the "God squad." was 
making life and death decisions for patients that they had no moral right to make. Otlwrs 
have maintained that, in view of many claims upon only a few machines, tlw committee 
was performing a responsible and unavoidable, however onerous, civic duty to both the 
individual candidates for dialysis and tlw larger society. Because Beldcn Scriber’s 
invention in the 1960s of the arteriovenous shunt made chronic dialysis for renal failure a 
much less hazardous and far more patient-friendly clinical option, this event is seen by 
some to have triggered, for both the public and the professions, the increased interest in 
medical ethics. 

Willem Kolff reported development of the first successful renal dialysis machine in 
1944. hut the broad moral issues regarding its availability and tlw clinical need for it did 
not arise until the 1960s. when it became clear that renal dialysis was a scarce, lifesaving 
resource and that more patients required dial ysis than there were machines to serve them. 
Ultimately, the United States Congress was willing to allocate sufficient funding to 
guarantee dialysis to every citizen who qualified for it. 
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Those developments laid live groundwork for the dramatie first successful renal 
homograft between identical twins performed by Joseph Murray and his team at Boston's 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in 1954. This surgical transplant was not only a 
breakthrough in biomedical technology, but a harbinger of serious moral issues: in this 
instance, whether it is ever right or proper to take a normal organ from a healthy person 
for replacement of a diseased organ in a sick person. Many believed that this procedure 
violated tire ancient maxim that authorized intervention is only for the benefit of the 
primary patient. 

There were, in fact, many noteworthy and morally provocative events preceding the 
Seattle quandary. In the early 1940s. treating World War II burn victims and building on 
the earlier work of Emile Holman, which showed that an immune process of some sort 
was at work in rejecting skin grafts. Peter Medawar confirmed Holman's hypothesis and 
demonstrated that the process could be inverted by injecting foreign cells into very young 
animals who then acquired tolerance for "foreign'* grafts without rejecting them. 
Theoretically, human embryos could also become histocompatible with the donors of 
injected cells; and eyelosporrise and other immunosuppressive drugs used in later tissue 
and organ transplantation would thus have been unneeded had donor and recipient 
exchanged histocompatible tissue or organs. Such a move was morally repulsive to 
Medawar. but there is no evidence that his decision not to demonstrate this hypothesis in 
human subjects generated much public or professional attention. Unlike later decisions by 
some hospitals not to admit and treat indigent patients. Medawar's choice clearly did not 
create an ethical cause calibre. 


Methodologies of Medical Ethics 


Contemporary writings on medical ethics range from descriptive studies to ideologic 
advocacy, and the case study method is overwhelmingly popular. Narrative and literature 
studies have recently provided an innovative tool for both teaching and problem solving. 
Overall, contemporary medical ethics prefers an ethics of duty and obligation, which is 
called deontology, to an ethics of goals and ends, or teleology; indeed both the practice 
and research interests of medicine are sometimes criticized for not having a discrete and 
robust goal. Moreover, rejecting the older medical paternalism and rellecting increasingly 
popular consumer advocacy, utilitarian principles frequently claim tire center of attention 
in current monographs, with little or no attention given to an exposition of the character 
requisite to being a good physician. The stress on decision procedures and utilitarian 
principles tends to eschew and avoid tire complexity of physician self-perceptions, 
professional loyalties, and the subtle influences of habits of practice that have been 
historically at the core of medical ethics. Fear of malpractice litigation has further 
contiibuted to increasing substitution of computer and other electronic and mechanical 
analyses for clinical judgment. The hospital, not the bedside in a home, has come to be 
the principal site of care. 

Whether medical ethics is a species of ethics or a genus unto itself remains an 
unresolved question. The greater weight of tire evidence suggests that what is unique 
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about il>c moral deliberations ihal occur wiihin ihc context of medicine are data, not 
agreed-upon ethical principles and virtues. Ethics derives from the Greek 1 rtn «and 
morals from the Latin mores, both of which signified expected, routine, and conventional 
behavior. In late medieval universities, ethics came to be the study of character and 
virtue, of the theory of good behavior, while morals came to be the study of proper 
conduct, of tl>e practice of behavior. That distinction, between an accurate description of 
behavior and a rational account of why it was appropriate behavior, was initiated in order 
to bring rationality to conduct, hut rationality in modernity is elusive owing to emphasis 
on individual autonomy and the absence of shared intellectual and moral commitments. 

Because the topics associated with medical ethics were foreign to most academic 
departments—philosophy depaitments. for example, were largely preoccupied with 
existentialism and formal criticism of language—most of the earlier twentieth-century 
commentary on medical ethics was provided by theologians and theological ethicists. It 
became quickly apparent, however, that for medical ethics <or bioethics or biomedical 
ethics) to survive and succeed in a pluralistic and increasingly secularized culture, 
religious/theological language would need to be superceded and replaced by a cultural 
speech independent of religion, and that the cherished American virtues of autonomy and 
private conscience could not be violated, even under the rubric of “the common good." 
Attention turned, quite naturally therefore, from pre-occupation w ith a virtuous character 
to concerns for public policy and law. with the result that medical ethics, as practiced, has 
tended more and more to locate its raison d'flre in regulations and regulatory agencies 
like institutional review boards and ethics advisory committees. 

Among all live species, it was believed that the human species has live unique capacity 
to give an intelligible account of its behavior. The task of ethics was therefore to assess 
the congruence or incongruence, the coherence or incoherence, of behavior when 
measured by belief, or of belief when gauged by behavior. So ethics as ethics is not 
concerned with codifying behavior, or defining right and wrong conduct, its task instead 
is to articulate what William Temple called "basic commitments." the beliefs and virtues 
that describe the character of persons. This method has been largely abandoned in 
contemporary discussions of medical ethics, and appeal to regulations of various sorts has 
taken its place. 

Herein lie the grounds for an internal debate among medical ethicists: has the shift 
from decorum and internal conversation to publicly examined decision making been 
serviceable to either physicians or their patients? Should the subject matter of their 
consultations be entirely rule governed? Are our choices always principled? Is decision 
making the sine qua non of ethics? Is the democratization of medical decision making as 
common public property a good thing? Is there a place between physician and patient in 
medical ethics for character and relationship? Has tlse fiduciary relationship been 
sacrificed to a business model? 
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ETHNICITY 


Protestant churches are often rooted in ethnic communities but confess faith in the 
oneness of Christ's CHURCH, which transcends all divisions. 


Definition 


The Grcek roots eihmkos and etfaws refer to a people or a nation. However, although 
ethnicity is closely related to national identity, the two are not synonymous. Some 
modern nation slates have a high degree of ethnic homogeneity, but others contain a large 
number of ethnic groups. These arc sometimes distinguished by language, but a sense of 
shaied CULTURE and history can be sufficient to form a strong sense of ethnic identity. 
Religious profession is often one of the unifying features of an ethnic community. 
Through then ethnicity, people celebrate the paiticularity and diversity of human life. 
However, ethnic identity can also be evoked ideologically to mobilize a community for 
political or military action. Its daik side can be seen, for example, in racism and ethnic 
cleansing. 


Protestant Churches and Ethnic Identity 


Since the day of Pentecost, the Christian church has been called to transcend all barriers 
of language, nationality, and ethnicity. The Latin Mass of the medieval church was a 
powerful symbol of unity throughout Western Europe. The sixteenth-century 
REFORMATION appeared to disiupt this unity, fist by promoting WORSHIP in the 
vernacular and second by organizing the church on a national basis. The principle of 
cuius legiu eius teliglo <"whose region his the religion") ensured that the Protestant faith 
came to be identified with paiticular territories and peoples. To its critics, the 
Reformation had fragmented the church into a miscellany of ethnic religious movements. 
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Its defenders were at pains to stress that shared DOCTRINE and common practice 
expressed the unity of the church even when it was organised on national lines. 
Nevertheless live danger remained that the Protestant churches might be compromised by 
their close identification with particular nations and/or ethnic communities. As 
Christianity developed in North America, most immigrants adhered to the church that 
most closely corresponded to their ethnic origins in Europe. When the Protestant faith 
was taken to other parts of the world through missionary work isce MISSIONS), it 
tended to replicate tlw ethnically based divisions of the North Atlantic. These were 
reinforced by comity agreements, which divided territory geographically among the 
various missions. The result was often a series of ethnically homogeneous Protestant 
churches, a pattern favorable to chuivh growth. “Indigenous principles." wrote Donald 
McGavran. “lead Christians to go to their own folk, to their kith and kin. and thus to grow 
among their own kind of people... .Men like to become Christians without crossing racial, 
linguistic or class barriers." (McGavran 1970:3501 


Kthnicitv and the One Church of Jesus Christ 


The church's mission constantly drives it to become fully local, rooted in the native soil 
of each particular community. The dynamic of the incarnation means that the church 
grows as Christ comes to be at home in each culture. Yet this process carries the danger 
that Christian FAITH becomes so bound up with the interests of an ethnic group that it is 
easily compromised. The church can lose all critical distance from the culture in which it 
is set. It can put up barriers that divide it front sister churches even in live same locality. 
When this happens, the church needs to recover its catholic or universal character. 
Protestant faith requires the dialectic of affirming national and ethnic identity as the 
sphere within which Christ becomes known and enfleshed. while always relativi/.ing 
ethnicity by pointing to its destiny in the w ider purpose of God that embraces all peoples 
in and through Jesus Christ. 

A definitive moment in the clarification of this issue came in GERMANY in the 
1930s. The GERMAN CHRISTIANS argued that their ethnic and national identity was 
an order of creation granted by God and gave their support to Adolf Hitler's National 
Socialism. The minority CONFESSING CHURCH argued that the church is constituted 
by hearing live Word of God—Jesus Christ—and found therein a basis for questioning 
Hitler's program. Through the BARMEN DECLARATION of 1934, they affirmed the 
finality of the unity of the church in Jesus Christ. 

SOUTH AFRICA'S apartheid system was decisively challenged in 1982 at Ottowa 
when the General Council of the WORLD ALLIANCE OF REFORMED CHURCHES 
affirmed that “the Gospel of Jesus Christ demands... a community of believers which 
transcends all barriers of race—a community in which the love for Christ and for one 
another has overcome the divisions of race and colour." Apaiiheid in South Africa was 
declared to be a HERESY. It was made clear that ethnic identity, however its richness 
may be cherished, can never be accorded a place of ultimacy in the life of the church. 
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In the post-Cold War age ol* ethnically based conflict, the church has an uigent 
obligation to demonstrate the reconciliation brought by Jesus Christ. Protestant churches 
need to be on guard lest they be coopted by an ethnic group and ieduced to functioning as 
a tribal religion. The migration of people groups into urban melting pots brings anew the 
question of whether their faith is primarily an expression of ethnic identity or whether 
they belong primarily to a global community of faith. Protestant faith affirms the integrity 
of national and ethnic identities hut always deabsolulLzes them and makes clear that 
belonging together in Christ transcends all ethnic differences among people. 
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EUCHARIST 


See Lord's Supper 
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EUTHANASIA 


The term euihami.ua (literally ''good 1 ' or "gentle" death or "dying well") covers a wide 
range of issue*, depending on whether the patient is conscious/coinpetent and/or whether 
the physician's conduct is active or passive. Many people distinguish simply between 
voluntary euthanasia (where a competent, informed person asks another to end his or her 
life and is not coerced into doing so) and involuntary euthanasia (where a terminally ill 
person, who does trot have the capacity for informed choice, is killed). Because many 
believe that tire person taking the life should be a trained physician, voluntary euthanasia 
is increasingly termed "physician-assisted suicide." 

However, there are other acts or omissions that may also be seen as forms of 
euthanasia. A physician may withdraw treatment or medical intervention knowing that 
this will shorten a comatose patient's life. Or a conscious patient may refuse life- 
sustaining treatment even though the physician is willing to continue treatment. Or. 
again, a patient might leave a Living Will to the effect that he or she does not wish to be 
treated in the event of serious illness. Given this wide range of possibilities very few 
people remain wholly for or against every form of euthanasia. Even among advocates of 
"direct" or "active" euthanasia few recommend that the lives of all of those who are 
permanently comatose or have severe learning disabilities should be actively terminated. 

Among Christians there is no unanimity on euthanasia. On this ethical issue, as on 
many others, there is a range of beliefs across denominations and within denominations. 
Even when a particular church takes a firm line against, say. physician-assisted suicide, 
some of its regular churchgoers will conclude otherwise. 

This can be illustrated from opinion poll data. For example, data from Brlinh Social 
Aahudes surveys suggested that most people, including many churchgoers, increasingly 
support changes in the law that would allow physician-assisted suicide for the terminally 
ill. Seventy-six percent of the whole sample in tire 1980s were in favor of this being 
allowed for the terminally ill and in the 1990s this rose to 82 percent. Support among 
monthly churchgoers across denominations during these two decades differed little from 
the sample as a whole—it was 72 and 84 percent, respectively. It was only among weekly 
churchgoers that a statistically significant difference emerged, with support at 48 and 45 
percent, respectively. Among Anglican weekly churchgoers in the 1980s support rose to 
66 percent. Clearest opposition to this form of euthanasia was among Roman Catholic 
weekly churchgoers: here only 39 percent supported it. although among monthly 
attenders this rose to 75 percent. Age was not a strong predictor of different attitudes. 
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Even a 1990s question about allowing for euthanasia for those who are simply tired of 
living showed that 6 percent of weekly churchgoers, as distinct from 12 percent of the 
sample as a whole, agreed to this. 

From a theological perspective it might once have been sufficient simply to argue that 
human life is God-given and should never be taken by human beings outside a context of 
a just war or just punishment. However, the dilemmas created by modem medicine seem 
to make such a clear-cut position increasingly difficult to hold. Is withdrawing life- 
sustaining medical treatment or intensive nursing care from a patient whose coitex is 
destroyed tantamount to euthanasia or not? Is withholding life-prolonging treatment with 
the agreement of conscious but terminally ill patients tantamount to assisted suicide or 
not ? Modem medicine makes such questions unavoidable. 

It is often argued by theologians in this context that human life is a gift, a gift from a 
loving God made known in Jesus Christ. The analogy of the gift relationship finds its 
foundation in God's gift of the Logos and continues in the Logos’s gift of life to us. We 
in turn should respond to this gift with gratitude, thanksgiving, and deep responsibility. In 
contrast, those who lack this faith may see human life, not as a gracious gift, but as a 
chance by-product of a world that has meaning only if we choose to give it meaning. In 
theoiy at least, this second position allows human beings to shape human life as they will. 
If people decide to opt for euthanasia tlien that is their autonomous choice: life can be 
shaped as they will. Conversely, for Christians life is God-given and is not simply to lie 
shaped by humans as they will, but to be approached gratefully and responsibly. 

Yet in the context of modern medicine the contrast between these two positions is not 
nearly so clear-cut. Christian doctor's, committed to the belief that life is God-given, still 
face the same dilemmas about prolonging the lives of the terminally ill or permanently 
comatose. Gift relationships are by no means all gracious—some can lie highly 
manipulative, especially the required gifts of submission. Gracious gifts should be treated 
with gratitude and responsibility, but they may not bind live one to whom tliey are 
given—it is manipulative gifts that do that. Gracious gifts can be enjoyed for a while and 
then shared with, or even returned with gratitude to. the giver. Gracious gifts leave both 
giver and receiver free. Indeed when Godgiven life becomes nothing but a burden, it 
might seem appropriate to return that life ptayerfullv and humblv to tlie giver. 

The 1998 LAMBETH CONFERENCE of Anglican Bishops identified five -bedrock 
principles" that are crucial to these issues from a Christian pcrspeciive: 

Life is God-given and therefore has intrinsic sanctity, significance, and 
worth. 

Human beings are in relationship with the created order and that 
relationship is characterised by such words as respect, enjoyment, and 
responsibility. 

Human beings, although Hawed by sin. nevertheless have the capacity 
to make free and responsible moral choices. 

Human meaning and purpose are found in our relationship with God. in 
live exercise of freedom, critical self-knowledge, and in our relationship 
with one another and tlie wider community. 

This life is not tlie sum total of human existence: we find our ultimate 
fulfillment in eternity with God through Christ. 
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The bishops argued that a combination of ihe first, second. and fouith principles 
precludes either voluntary euthanasia or involuntary euthanasia. Tlicy also worried about 
the consequential dangers of legalizing such forms of euthanasia—especially the danger 
of abuse, the danger of diminution of respect for human life, and the danger of damaging 
the doctor/patient relationship. They summarized the dangers as follows: 

• the virtual impossibility of framing and implementing legislation that would prevent 

abuse by the unscrupulous 

• a diminution of respect for all human life, especially of tire marginalized and those who 

may be regarded as "unproductive’' numbers of society 

• the potential devaluing of worth, in their own eyes, of tire elderly, the sick, and of those 

who are dependent on others for their well-being 

• the potential destruction of the important and delicate trust of the doctor/patient 

relationship 

However, they argued that the following are consonant with their Christian principles: 

• To withhold or withdraw excessive medical treatment or intervention ic.g.. life support) 

may be appropriate where there is no reasonable prospect of recovery. 

• When live primary intent is to relieve suffering and not to bring about death, to provide 

supportive care for the alleviation of intolerable pain and suffering may be appropriate 
even if the side effect of that care is to hasten the dying process (i.c.. live doctrine of 
double effect). 

• To refuse or terminate medical treatment (such as declining to undertake a course of 

chemotherapy for cancer) is a legitimate individual moral choice. 

• When live person is in a permanent vegetative slate to sustain him or her with artificial 

nutrition and hydration may indeed be seen as constituting medical intervention. 

See also Ethics; Ethics. Medical 
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EVANGELICAL (EVANGELISCH) 


The term is derived from the Greek euangelium ("good news", i.e. ihe "good news" of 
ihe gospel) and came info widespread usage in like German Reformation. The German 
equivalent, "evangelisch" used both as noun and adjective became quickly the self¬ 
designation for the supporters of the MARTIN LUTHER. HULDRYCH ZWINGLI. and 
the other reformers. The usage of the term thus preceded the introduction of the terms 
“Lutheran.'' “Calvinist." or "Mennonite". which came into usage from the middle of the 
sixteenth century onward when ecclesiastical boundaries needed to be defined more 
sharply. "Evangelisch" was. from the beginning, an umbrella term, denoting all those 
who were partisans of the Reformation. In that sense, the Calvinist churches could be 
labeled “evangelisch" (evangelical). 

In German language usage, like term continues to be used into the present. In popular 
usage it is considered a synonym for both “Lutheran" and "Protestant", a practice which 
is understandable in light of tike fact that the overwhelming majority of German 
Protestants are Lu-theran. Ther term is not to be understood in a theological, but an 
ecclesiastical sense. Accordingly. German usage speaks of tike "evangelische" church and 
what is meant tlwreby is not what in American usage would he an "evangelical church”, 
i.e. a theologically conservative church but rather a "Protestant", and generally Lutheran 
church. More precisely, the term "evangelisch" denotes the churches of the PRUSSIAN 
UNION, while the explicitly Lutheran churches in Germany have the designation 
"evangelisch-lutherisch" (evangelical-Lutheran) churches. 
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EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


This English movement had its origin in the middle of the nineteenth century. when a 
number of clergy became concerned about the increasing influenced and impact of the 
Oxford Movement effort to define the Anglican Church as catholic. A gathering in 
London in 1846. attended by hundreds of clergy from several countries, marked the 
official establishment of the Evangelical Alliance. Its goals were the "advancement of 
evangelical Protestantism.'* which entailed the objective of affirming traditional, 
conservative theology in the Protestant mode. The objectives of the Alliance also spelled 
out live opposition to "infidelity, popery, and other forms of superstition, error, and 
profanes, especially the desecration of the Lord's Day." 

The movement quickly took root in several European countries and the United States 
as it became clear that the goals of the movement were to affirm live common belief of 
Protestant Christians, while understanding and deploring the divisions within 
Christendom. In a way. live Alliance may be considered the forerunner of the various 
ecumenical efforts of the twentieth century in that its underlying premise was the notion 
that the challenges of modernity, such as the disregard of the Lord's Day. could be best 
dealt with in concord among the vatous Protestant groupings. 
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EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED 
CHURCH 


The Evangelical and Reforiwd Church <E & R Church), although in existence for only 
twenty-three years, exemplified tire church union and ecumenical discourse (sec 
ECUMENISM) prevalent in early twentieth-century Protestantism. The church came into 
existence when union discussions between several denominations resulted in the uniting 
of two of those denominations, the Refomied Church in tire United States and the 
Evangelical Synod of North America. It ceased to exist as a DENOMINATION because 
of airother church union agreement, uniting the Evangelical and Reformed Church with 
the Congregational Christian Churches to form the UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
The union process that created tire E & R Church was distinctive among the many church 
mergers and unions that occurred worldwide during the first part of the twentieth century 
because that union was based on the assumption of a common faith and belief within the 
merging churches. Institutional form and procedure were deemed secondary issues to he 
addressed once the union was enacted. They would be discerned according to God's 
leading and to fit the context of tire church at the time. 


Union Creates Hr angelical and Reformed Church 


Church union was facilitated by tire fan that both the Evangelical and tire Refomied 
churches had roots in Geiman Protestantism. As immigrants from GERMANY and 
SWITZERLAND came to America they founded congregations where they settled, the 
Refomied immigrants largely in tire Central Atlantic region and those who would create 
the Evangelical church in the Mid-west. Eventually, the congregations within each of 
these traditions joined together and new denominations were founded. Tire SYNOD of 
the Geiman Reformed Church in the United States of America was created in 1793. 
nearly a century after tire first German Refomied congregations were gathered. Mirroring 
the union of the Lutheran and Reformed churches in Prussia (see PRUSSIAN UNION), 
pastors of Lutheran and Reformed traditions in the UNITED STATES met in St. Louis. 
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Missouri in 1840 to found ihe German Evangelical Church Society of the West, ihc first 
united church in U.S. history . 

Both churches grew in number and expanded geographically, although they remained 
largely regional institutions. As they grew, each chureh changed its name to reflect its 
broader membership. Thus, by the beginning of the twentieth century, it was the 
Evangelical Synod of Noith America and the Reformed Church in tl»e United States that 
began to discuss church union. By 1918 the Reformed Church had developed a plan for 
uniting all churches in the Reformed tradition. In 1925 Gw Evangelical church began 
official negotiations with other denominations towaid organic union. Although other 
Reformed denominations, such as the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA and the REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA, were a pail of 
initial discussions, the final parties in the negotiations were the Evangelical Synod of 
Noith America and live Reformed Church in live United States. After six years of 
negotiating, a Plan of Union was apptoved by the Reformed church in 1932—1933 and the 
Evangelical church in 1933. On June 26. 1934. a union celebration was held and the 
Evangelical and Refoimed Church officially came into existence. 

The Plan of Union, the document in church mergers that usually spells out both the 
ideological terms of the agreement and the mechanics of the process, was unique. It 
emphasized faith and common belief as the basis for union. The institutional nature of the 
chureh was left to he worked out after the union. Protestantism had been created upon 
and distinguished by concern for doctiinal points and church governance. In the 
Evangelical and Refoimed merger, however, a common faith and belief were assumed. 
No single statement of faith or creed was designated as author-itative in E & R churches, 
although all of the historic creeds of both churches were recognized as important, such as 
the AUGSBURG CONFESSION and HEIDELBERG CATECHISM. Emphasis was 
placed on looking to the Sciiptures first to define Christian faith and life, and to the 
creeds secondarily. In both it was acknowledged that individual interpretation was 
appiopriate and would create a range of understandings. 

Once the union was enacted a committee was created to write a constitution for the 
new church, including a definition of its form of government. Because the polities, the 
governmental forms, of live two merging churches were quite different (the Evangelical 
chureh being more centralized and the Refoimed church based more on congregational 
autonomy), it was not an easy process. After four ycats a hybiid polity combining some 
presliytcrian traits and sonw congregational traits was agreed upon. The Constitution and 
bylaws were adopted in 1938 and took effect in 1940. 


Union Dissolves the E & R Church 


In spite of its shoit existence the Evangelical and Reformed chureh contiibuted in several 
other ways to American Protestantism. It provided several piomincnt twentieth-century 
theologians including H. RICHARD NIEBUHR. RF.INHOU) NIEBUHR, and PAUL 
TILLICH. The church cooperated ecumenically with other denominations in mission 
work. PUBLISHING, and further church union discussions. Even before live Constitution 
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for the E & R Church was approved, church leaders began union discussions with leaders 
of rhe Congregational Chiisiian Churches. In 1942 a public announcement of the 
discussions was made and a proposal for union was approved by both church bodies. 
Between 1943 and 1949 the Basis for Union underwent ten revisions. Union was initially 
planned for 1950. but lingering concerns w ithin some of the Congregational Christian 
Churches delayed the union celebration until 1957. In June of 1957. twenty-three years 
after the Evangelical and Reformed Church came into existence, it ceased to exist when, 
in following the prayer of Jesus 'that they may all be one" (John 17:22>. the E & R 
Church merged with the Congregational Christian Churches to form the United Church of 
Christ. 

See alio Congregationalism: Lutheranism: Mercersburg Theology: Polity: 
Presbyterianism: Schaff. Philip 
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EVANGELICAL FREE CHURCH OF 
AMERICA 


The Evangelical Free Church of America lEFCA) was the result of the merger of two 
FREE CHURCH organizations in 1950. Bom out of the nineteenth-century "evangelical*' 
REVIVALS in northwest Europe, which resulted in organizations separate front the 
Lutheran church, immigrants to the UNITED STATES from these groups established a 
number of independent congregations. In 18X4 one group of Swedish congregations 
formed a loose association in Iowa, named the Swedish Evangelical Free Church. A 
second group of Danish and Norwegian congregations formally organized into the 
Norwegian-Danish Evangelical Free Church in 1909. In June 1950 these two groups, 
representing 275 local congregations, formally merged at the Medicine Lake Conference 
Grounds near Minneapolis. Minnesota, becoming the Evangelical Free Church of 
America. The EFCA international headquarters have remained in Minneapolis since then. 

The denomination’s governing structure is congregational, where each local 
congregation largely governs its own affairs independently. National and international 
organization, however, was created to manage certain cooperative endeavors, such as 
MIS-SIONS. There is an annual meeting where representatives from each congregation 
are sent to supervise these endeavors. The DENOMINATION of approximately 1.250 
congregations, two universities, and a seminary is divided into twenty-two districts, each 
managed by a district superintendent and district (cadetship team. From the CI.ERGY 
membership, a president is elected to serve the denomination's national activities, 
preserve its values, and create stronger unity. 

Although every congregation is largely independent in its business and ministry, a 
change that occurred with the 1950 merger was live introduction of a twelve-point 
doctrinal statement that is now incorporated into each local congregation's constitution. 
Evidence of the influence of the post-fundamentalist evangelical movement is witnessed 
in the EFCA statement of beliefs, including clear Trinitarian affirmations, belief in 
ATONEMENT through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, assertion of the BIBLE being 
authoritative and inerrant tsee BIBLICAL INERRANCY), original SIN. the second 
coming of Christ and human resurrection. 

The EFCA has influence greater than its size in American EVANGELICALISM. First, 
it supports more than 500 missionaries in Asia. Europe, and 1-ATIN AMERICA. Second, 
it holds membership in the World Evangelical Alliance and the International Federation 
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of Free Evangelical Churches, two organizations that provide leadership to millions of 
evangelicals worldwide. Third, and most important, the EFCA maintains a seminary and 
two interdenominational universities in Notih America: Trinity Evangelical Divinity 
School and Trinity International University in Illinois, along with Trinity Western 
University in British Columbia. CANADA. Graduates from these schools have populated 
leadership positions in every evangelicaloriented denomination in North America. 
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THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Originating in a 1988 merger of three previous church bodies, at the turn of the twenty- 
first century the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (ELCA) included some 5.1 
million baptized members, making it the largest Lutheran DENOMINATION in the 
UNITED STATES. Slightly less than half of these numbers participate in the sacrament 
of Holy Communion (see LORD'S SUPPER) or contribute financially, considered marks 
of active membership. About 30 percent, something more than 1.5 million people, attend 
weekly worship services. 

Approximately 10.800 congregations served by some 17.500 pastors, almost 2.000 of 
whom are WOMEN, provide WORSHIP as well as a tange of other services. Tltcre are 
also somewhat more than 1.000 associates in ministry working at various levels of 
assistance. The congregations in turn support sixtyfive geographical synods, the largest of 
them in North-eastern Pennsylvania and in Minneapolis, reflecting regional 
concentrations in the Northeast and the Mid-west. A church-wide assembly meets every 
other year. The national offices arc located in Chicago. 

Historically, the Lutherans who formed the ELCA have put particular emphasis on 
four areas. One of these areas is world mission isce MISSIONS). Although the numbers 
have declined significantly since the merger, in 2000 there were still some 300 
missionaries serving in forty-five countries aiound the world, with concentrations in sub- 
Saharan Africa and New Guinea. Another arca of emphasis has been HIGHER 
EDUCATION. Eight SEMINARIES prepaic pastors for the CHURCH, in addition, there 
are twenty-eight affiliated colleges and universities distributed across the country. The 
best known include Gettysburg College. Wittenberg University, and St. Olaf s College. A 
thiid area of emphasis is CHAPLAINCY, with more than 850 chaplains in the aimed 
forces, another 125 and additional staff serving more than 200 state and private colleges 
and universities, and roughly 800 providing special ministries in counseling, prisons, and 
the like. 

A fourth area of special emphasis in the ELCA has been social service. Earlier 
generations of Lutherans were among the leaders in providing for orphans and the 
elderly: in the 1970s. they owned more than one-third of the nation's nursing home beds, 
along with some notable hospitals. Lutheran Social Services, organized by state, usually 
but not always under that name, is one of the largest nongovernmental agencies in the 
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nation. Ii continues the work with children and the aging, but also provides a broad range 
of counseling help and related assistance. 

Lutheran World Relief <LWR>. jointly funded by the ELCA and the LUTHERAN 
CHURCH-MISSOURI SYNOD <LC-MS>. provides tor international services sueh as 
development and disaster assistance. It has been noted for its effectiveness atmind the 
world, generally being among the first church agencies contacted in crises. ELCA funds 
for LWR are contributed out of the World Hunger Appeal, a long-standing enterprise 
with some S16 million worth of contributions in 2000. 

Since the breakthroughs of lire 1960s. the Lutherans who eventually formed the ELCA 
have been active in ecumenical relations both nationally and internationally. 
Lutheranism's sixteenth-century origins in Roman Catholicism have given a strong 
priority to improved relations in this connection. The LutheranCatholic Dialogues were 
particularly noteworthy. They included representatives from the churches that merged to 
form the ELCA with those of the LC-MS in conversation with American Roman Catholic 
theologians. More recently, the Joint Declaration on the Doctrine of Justification 
approved by the ELCA. other European Lutherans, and tin a qualified way) the Vatican is 
said to have achieved new levels of reconciliation. The ELCA has also entered into 
substantial ecumenical agreements with Episcopalians. Reformed. Moravians, and others. 
It has solidified relations in its own tradition through the LUTHERAN WORLD 
FEDERATION. 


(Governance 


A generation ago. Sidney Earl Meade pointed to an axiomatic difference in American 
Christianity. In Europe, the chureh has been able to rely on the coercive power of the 
state to maintain itself financially and otherwise; in the United States, the 
disestablishment clause of the Constitution has limited live church's power to persuasion. 
This has inevitably tipped American chureh governance in live direction of 
Congregationalism, in which the membership holds the last word. 

Unlike other sixteenth-century reformers. MARTIN LUTHER and the others 
associated with the beginnings of LUTHERANISM did not propose an ideal church 
structure. Some of the original Lutheran documents are explicitly congregational; some 
are at least tacitly hierarchical. Traditionally, governance has been an issue in which 
Lutherans have agreed to disagree. The churches uniting in the ELCA had their own 
traditions, concerns about a looming hierarchicalism delayed the merger and occasioned 
the first mayor conflict. 

As in otiver American churches, the congregations provide the basic unit of 
governance. Some are small, struggling to maintain membership in live aftermath of 
population shifts that have isolated them in inner cities, small towns, and open 
countryside. Oliver congregations are extraordinarily large, particularly in metropolitan 
areas, with memberships of 5.CKK) to 7,000. Small or large, maintaining tlveir 
communities, the congregations call pastors and provide the church's funding, a total of 
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more than $2.3 billion in 2000 ia connibuiion of something over $500 per communing 
member). 

Thus dependent on the congregations, the ELCA was designed to provide some 
independence (or other layers of authority. This has been difficult for the CLERGY. 
Pastors, whose responsibilities arc defined by PREACHING and administering the 
SACRAMENTS, learn quickly tire importance of responsiveness. The bishops have some 
constitutional authority in the calling and discipline of parish pastors, but soon leam the 
perils of acting without congregational support (see BISHOPS AND EPISCOPACY). 

There has been relatively more success in effoits to protect other layers of structure, 
with provisions to give some independence to the SYNODS and the national church. The 
synods are the next governmental step after the congregations. They provide assistance to 
the local parishes thiough the bishops, who arc elected to six-year terms, and synodical 
staff. They in turn pass along a portion of the funding that they receive from the 
congregations to the national church, termed the "churchwide." The churchwide is 
responsible for providing leadership in matters such as world mission, outreach, 
theological education and ministry (see EDUCATION. THEOLOGY: UNITED 
STATES), social statements, relations with the colleges and universities, and gender- and 
age-specific ministries. Church-wide assemblies and the church council, which represents 
the assemblies between meetings, establish policies for the national church. The presiding 
bishop is chief executive officer of the churchwide offices, and represents the ELCA 
nationally and internationally. The Conference of Bishops meets twice yearly, providing 
advice and support. 

The traditional American Lutheran ambivalence on AUTHORITY is most evident in 
the office of bishop. The bishops are the first sourec of assistance when congregations are 
seeking pastors or experiencing confiict. (An estimated 40 pereent of the parishes were in 
contention at the turn of the century.) But with this, tire bishops' authority has been 
limited to basically that of advice and consent. 

Called to Common Mission (CCM). an agreement with the Episcopal Church. USA. 
brought the ambivalence about church governance in tire FIX’A to a head. Traditionally. 
Lutherans have asserted their connection to the apostolic church of the New Testament 
through the confession of that Word preached in the New Testament and by the Lutheran 
reformers. In the Denver Assembly of the ELCA. the church voted to accept apostolic 
succession through the historic episcopate, which claims connection to the church of the 
apostles through the office of bishop. Approximately one-third of the ELCA's 
memheiship objected to the CCM and similar efforts, seeing evidence of a growing 
hierarchicalism. The result was tire largest conflict since the merger. 


History 


Lutheranism came to North America with waves of immigrants from GERMANY and 
the Scandinavian counties. Consequently, it rellects its European origins even as it has 
become an American DENOMINATION, showing evidence of the power of the "melting 
pot." Lutherans began arriving in North America well before the founding of the 
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American republic: there arc seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century congregations in 
New York. Pennsylvania. Georgia, and the Virgin Islands. The heaviest immigrations 
began in the early nineteenth century with Germans who settled in Pennsylvania and 
other Eastern and Southeastern slates, and ended w ith the Scandinavians, who continued 
to arrive primarily in the Midwest until the 1920s. In Minnesota, tire Dakotas, and some 
other regions. Lutheran grandchildren of the most recent immigrants—German Russians. 
Norwegians. Swedes, and Finns—still identify with their ethnic origins. 

Like others. Lutheran immigrants generally sought to perpetuate forms familiar from 
their native lairds. Initially, the linguistic groups divided along litres that reflected matters 
of contention at home. Tire farmers and laborers who made up tire bulk of the immigrants 
had been strongly affected by tire PIETISM of Lutheran revival movements that had 
swept the state churches Isee REVIVALS). Middle- and upper-class immigrants, 
generally sent by tire European churches or immigrating themselves with traditions of 
leadership, usually reflected more self-consciously Lutheran forms of THEOLOGY and 
practice. The obstacles to unity posed by these divisions were largely overcame by the 
later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, when the linguistic groups merged to form 
ethnic churches (see ETHNICITY). 

Lutheran immigrants brought their heritage to America in the Scriptures, the Lutheran 
Confessions, and their hymnals (sec CONFESSION: HYMNS AND HYMNALS). The 
confessions, a collection of documents that include Luther's CATECHISMS and the 
AUGSBL’RG CONFESSION, have been considered definitive of Lutheran ism. Centered 
around tire doctrine of JUSTIFICATION by FAITH alone, they provided a framework 
for interpreting tire new situation in America. 

Immersing a European confessional tradition in the American melting pot proved a 
corrosive process for each wave of immigrants, eating away at already present conflicts, 
opening up issues with those who had arrived earlier and were already adapting. 
INDIVIDUALISM, a pervasive Protestantism shaped by revivalism, along with the 
progressivism of the American people, were some of the major challenges. Some 
Lutherans, notably the LC-MS and related groups, sought to protect against the 
confessional tradition by enclosing theologically. Tire EI.CA brought together Lutherans 
who had. to varying degrees, sought to hold their Lutheranism in a critical conversation 
with American CULTURE, taking on its challenges. 

World War 11 brought decisive changes for American Lutherans. Within a few years, 
ethnic Lutlverans completed their linguistic transitions. The postwar economy along with 
the MASS MEDIA broke through 1 or t her an isolation. Traditional barriers broken, the 
first multi-ethnic mergers of Lutherans occurred with the AMERICAN LUTHERAN 
CHURCH (ALC) in 1960 and live LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA (LCA) in 
1962. Cooperative work between the ALC and the LCA and. to a lesser extent, with the 
LC-MS. raised some hopes during the 1960s that Lutlverans in America would finally be 
able to unite in one church. In the late 1960s and early 1970s. citing matters of biblical 
and confessional authority, the I.C-MS began to pull back within itself. A split-off group, 
eventually calling itself the Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in America, 
broke away from live LC-MS in 1976. and took a lead in merger talks between live ALC 
and the LCA. 

In 1982. conventions of the three church bodies, listening to one another by phone 
hookups, voted simultaneously to form a new church. Further enriching the alphabet 
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soup, ibe Commission on the New Lutheran Church (CNLC) was for used. Ii negotiated 
terms of the merger, among other things establishing a system of GENDER and racial 
quotas for leadership positions in hopes of opening the ELCA to the wider culture. On 
January I. 1988. the new church legally succeeded its predecessor bodies. 

A number of key people contributed to the mergers leading to and including the 
ELCA. Frederick Axel Short/ and Franklin Clark Fry. once dubbed "Mr. Lutheran" by 
Time magazine, exerted shaping influences in the formation of the ALC and LCA. 
Successors of theirs. Kent Knutson and Robert Marshall, whose friendship was cut short 
by Knutson's untimely death, set the two churches on an irreversible course toward a 
merger. David Pie us of the ALC. James Crumley of the LCA. and Will Hcrtzfcld from 
the AELC were all critically important in the merger process. Yet to name such 
individuals is to ignore the collective character of efforts stretching back over 
generations, as well as that of those who worked more anonymously to effect live change. 

In the late 1950s. surveying the massive acculturation of Protestantism in the United 
Slates. Winthrop Hudson expressed the hope that live confessional Lutheranism then 
emerging out of its isolation would lead the way in the recovery of a mote specifically 
Christian identity. The 1988 merger was completed in a somewhat similar hope, that 
united Lutherans would have a greater impact in American public life. The distance of 
time has a way of sorting out hope and illusion. At the turn of the century, the ELCA 
continued to be divided by issues that have historically perplexed American Lutherans— 
authority, both theological and church-political, and the church's position in relation to 
public culture. Tlw presenting issues were the office of the bishop and sexual ethics (see 
SEXUALITY: HOMOSEXUALITY r. 


Character 


Offensive as it may Ire in some circles. Lutherans have thrived on religious humor in 
which they have been tire butt of tire joke. They are portrayed as stolid, taciturn, family 
oriented, work driven, and inclined to regard potluck suppers and tuna casserole as 
sacramental. With some allowance for exaggeration, the joke may not be far off. 

Wags in tire NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES once said. 'Lutherans provide 
the foremen and the superintendents for tire plants the Episcopalians own." In fact, by 
origin and by immigration. Lutherans have historically been blue-collar people, the 
biggest percentage having small-town origins w ith another larger group growing up in the 
rust-belt cities of New York. Pennsylvania, and the Great Lakes region. The farm crisis, 
carrying through the later twentieth century into the twenty-first century, along with 
technological replacement of labor, has hit Lutherans hatd. 

The strong educational emphasis of Lutheranism, combined with work habits learned 
on farms or in skilled labor, have served Lutheran families well, however. If older 
Lutherans are likely to show signs of an ethnic past, shaking hands revealing years of 
labor, where the younger Lutherans remain, they are likely to have accredited themselves 
educationally for work acquiring and distributing information. The two generations have 
not always come together easily. 
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Published demographies indicate that in 2000. ELCA Lutherans were some 98 percent 
white, though committed to welcoming other races. Informed spec ulation suggested that 
the church had lost two generations of its young and was on the way to losing a third. The 
average Lutheran assembly, whether congregational, synodical, or churchwide, looked 
older and ready for work, as long as there was some humor on the side, hut anxious about 
its future. 
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EVANGELICAL REVIVAL 


See Evangelicalism 
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EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN 
CHURCH 


This denomination was the result ot' the union in 1946 of two church bodies formed 
among Geiman Americans in the early nineteenth century, the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ and the Evangelical Church (sec EVANGELICALISM). The former 
body traces its origin to the evangelistic work of Philip William Otterbein (1726-1813). 
an immigrant missionary-pastor of the German Reformed Church, who established a 
partnership in ministry with the "converted" Nlennonite. Martin Boehm (1725-1812). 
Otterbein was educated at the Herborn Academy in Germany, a Pietist-oriented school 
(see PIETISM). It was Otterbein's embrace of Boehm, following the latter’s testimony to 
the new birth in Christ at a bam revival meeting in Pennsylvania on Pentecost, around 
1767. that launched their common mission tsee REVIVALS). It represented an 
eschatologically driven enterprise to form a higher unity among German Americans, 
based on a shared experience of personal new birth in Christ, that would transcend the 
barriers of adversarial church bodies of their day (see ESCHATOLOGY). Using that date 
as their point of origin, the United Brethren declared itself to be the first "American- 
born" DENOMINATION. 

In actuality. Otterbein’s intent was not to found a new church, but rather to nurture a 
revival among German Americans that would transcend existing church structures of all 
sorts. However, a new denomination it would become. Despite Otterbein’s personal 
friendship with Methodist bishop FRANCIS ASBURY. the Untied Brethren would 
eschew the episcopally grounded Methodist ceclesial structures in favor of a more 
democratic, "nonpartisan" brotlterhood in Christ. Their bishops were elected to 
quadrennial terms from among the "brothers" in conference. In Pietist fashion, lire early 
United Brethren hoped to manifest a "more glorious state of the church on earth" 
(Otterbein). as an end-time community of the reborn. This brotherhood would extend 
conference voting privileges in church conferences to lay preachers. recognize the diverse 
sacramental practices of persons coming from a variety of ecclesial backgrounds, and (by 
1851) begin extending preaching licenses to WOMEN. By 1889. the General Conference 
approved the ordination of women tsee WOMEN CLERGY). 

The United Brethren adopted a CONFESSION of faith and a discipline at their first 
General Conference in 1815 (see CHURCH DISCIPLINE). Both were based on 
documents prepared by Otterbein for use in his Reformed congregation at Baltimore 
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< 1774—1813k Their early missionaries, led by Bishop Christian New-comer, received 
ordination at lire hand ot' the aged Otterbein. after Newcomer and others had advanced 
into tire Ohio Valley (c. 1810). Their itinerant successors reached to the Pacific 
Northwest hv 1853 (see ITINERANCYi. On peace and justice issues, the United 
Brethren Discipline of 1821 committed members to renounce SLAVERY and 
slaveholding, making them one of the earliest denominations to adopt an official 
antislavery position (see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). A missionary presence was 
established in the British colony of SIERRA LEONE in West Africa that began in the 
1850s and eventually flourished with the help of an African-American couple, the Joseph 
Gorners. This mission grew to become the largest Protestant church in that nation. The 
leaders of the new ly independent Sierra Leone in I960 were graduates of the United 
Brethren Albert Academy in Freetown. In other overseas fields, beginning with South 
CHINA (1889) and then JAPAN, the PHILIPPINES, and LATIN AMERICA. United 
Brethren missionaries were pioneers in establishing rndigenous-led united churches, in 
cooperation with other American mission boards (see MISSIONS. MISSIONARY 
ORGANIZATIONS). Home mission centers were hundred among Spanish-Americans 
in New Mexico and Flotida. 

Alongside this work. Jacob Albright (1759-1808). a Pennsylvania-born farmer of 
Lutheran background, underwent a profound experience of the new birth and then 
launched an evangelistic mission among his neighbors that resulted in live formation, after 
his death, of the Evangelical Association (1816). Unlike the United Brethren, this body 
patterned itself more closely after Methodist DOCTRINE and POLITY. In fact, one of its 
early names, in addition to the "Albright People." was 'The Newly Formed Methodist 
Conference." However. Albright's ordination had been conferred by his lay associates, 
rather than by established church authorities. After their humble origin. Evangelicals 
prized church order and an efficient itinerancy plan. Tlrey were the first denomination in 
America to include in tlteir Book of Discipline an extended essay on the doctrine of entire 
SANCTIFICATION. Evangelicals also labored among the succeeding generations of 
German immigrants to tike UNITED STATES, and so retained a longer use of that 
language than did the United Brethren. 

By the mid-nineteenth century, both Evangelicals and United Brethren also began 
founding colleges and then SEMINARIES for the training of Christian workers, although 
neither church required seminary education for ordination (see HIGHER EDUCATION). 
Whereas the United Brethren followed the single-track ordination plan of tike Reformed 
Church (elders only). Evangelicals fallowed METHODISM in adhering to two orders 
(deacons and elders). Led by their missionary bishop. John Seyben (1791-1860). their 
expansion beyond their Eastern Pennsylvania base was centered in the upper Midwest 
and Canada, whereas United Brethren missionaries favored a line of expansion in the 
lower Midwest. 

Fittingly. Evangelicals launched their major overseas mission effort in GERMANY 
(1850). from w here they established a strong "free church" presence throughout German¬ 
speaking Europe, including hospitals and benevolent Ironies operated by a deaconess 
society, a seminary, and numerous congregations, including locations in all major 
German cities. Other overseas fields included Japan (where their missionaries first 
translated the Old Testament into Japanese), central China, and NIGERIA, plus “home" 
missions in Appalachia, and among urban ethnic minorities (see ETHNICITY). 
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Both denominations experienced division in the nineteenth century, for which leading 
causes included controversies over FREEMASONRY and the revision of the original 
church constitution ithe United Bretluen in 1889). as well as disagreements over 
language, polity, and the interpretation of tire doctrine of sanctification (tire Evangelicals 
in 1891). The leader of the ''Old Constitution” minority among tire United Brethren was 
Bishop Milton Wright, father of the Wright brothers of aviation fame. Tire schism among 
Evangelicals was healed in 1922. resulting in the formation of the Evangelical Church. 
Evangelicals contributed one president of the Federal Council of Churches I Bishop John 
Stamm) and one president of tire NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (Bishop 
Reuben Mueller). Their church united in 1946 w ith live Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, forming a church comprising more than 700.000 members and almost 5.000 
congregations in North America that would be known as The Evangelical United 
Brethren Church. Its overseas constituency was found in five annual conferences in 
Europe and West Africa, and was also distributed throughout a variety of indigenous 
united churches on five continents. Its strong ecumenical commitnKnt resulted in the 
union of their church with Metltodism in 1968. resulting in the formation of the UNITED 
METHODIST CHURCH, which for a time was the largest Protestant denomination in 
North America. 
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EVANGELICALISM 


Words such as mosaic and kaleidoscope have been used 10 describe the bewildering 
diversity ol groups that are associated with evangelicalism. Growing out of currents 
dating back to the Piotestant REFORMATION, evangelicalism originated during the 
eighteenth centuiy as a phenomenon within Protestantism in Noiih America and Britain. 
By the end of the twentieth century it had become one of the most vibrant, global 
expressions of Protestantism. Often identified as "conservative” because of its consistent 
concern for defending ceitain theological doctrines, it has also been remarkably 
responsive and adaptable to different cultures and times, creating a dynamic, not static, 
movement. 

The word esangelical is derived from the New Testament Greek word euangelion. 
refeiring to the "good news" of the Christian gospel. Its contemporary usage carries 
numerous connotations derived from its association with certain groups throughout the 
history of Protestantism. During the sixteenth century the woixl was fust applied 
generally to Protestant reformers because of their doctrinal emphasis on 
JUSTIFICATION by FAITH, the priesthood of all believers, and the AUTHORITY of 
the BIBLE. It became, particularly in reference to LUTHERANISM in GERMANY, a 
synonym for Protestantism. 

Second. live influence of earlier Puritans and Pietists <see PURITANISM. PIETISMt 
set the stage for religious REVIVALS in Britain and North America during the 
eighteenth century. Central figures in igniting these revivals in Britain were GEORGE 
WH1TEF1EI.D. an eloquent evangelist who effectively used open-air preaching: JOHN 
WESLEY, an evangelist whose organizational genius led to the creation of 
METHODISM, and Howell Harris, an aggressive evangelist in Wales. The label 
"evangelical” was adopted by Protestants who wished to distinguish themselves from 
coreligionists who did not share the same emphasis on the necessity of a CONVERSION 
experience, paiticipation in EVANGELISM, and a rigorous approach toward personal 
holiness. The term was also used to identify a particular party within the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND that was sympathetic with the emphases of tire Methodist revival. In North 
America the extraordinary revivals of JONATHAN EDWARDS during the 1730s. and 
the itinerant preaching of George W'hitefield several decades later, set in motion the Great 
Awakening (see AWAKENINGS). The movement spread to Nova Scotia in CANADA 
through the efforts of HENRY A1.1JNE. Known as “New Lights." eighteenth-century 
evangelicals significantly shaped American culture during the Revolutionary era. 
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The ihiid historical context lo give meaning to the term '’evangelicalism" grew out of 
revival fires during ilie nineteenth century called the Second Groat Awakening. In North 
America the CAMP MEETINGS organized by Methodist circuit-riding preachers, the 
new methods of evangelism introduced by CHARLES GRANDISON FINNEY, and the 
evangelistic activity of BAPTISTS in tike southern states resulted in spectacular displays 
of religious enthusiasm. Common evangelical concerns often transcended denominational 
differences, giving rise to hundreds of cooperative initiatives in the form of 
VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES that furthered causes such as TEMPERANCE. 
SABBATARIANISM, prison reform, and tire abolition of slavery (see SLAVERY: 
SLAVERY. ABOLITION OFi. By the mid-nineteenth century evangelicalism had 
become the prevailing orientation among Protestants in North America, prompting some 
to designate the era as the evangelical century. 

Divisions among Protestants in the United States over slavery during the CIVIL WAR 
were followed by a flurry of new disputes involving DARWINISM and higher criticism 
of tire Bible. Social and economic changes created by industrialization and urbanization 
further fragmented live evangelical hegemony of earlier decades. A group of evangelicals 
particularly concerned about defending orthodox Christianity against the influence of 
theological Liberalism (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM) 
became known as fundamentalists after the publication of The Fundamental* and their 
involvement in the infamous Scopes "Monkey Trial" in 1925 (see 
FUNDAMENTALISM). These fundamentalists distinguished themselves from what they 
perceived as dangerous compromises among more accommodating Protestants by 
retaining their emphasis on personal Conversion, but adding a more rigorous stress on the 
inspiration of tire Bible, the imminent return of Christ, and separation front "the world." 
A growing sense of alienation prompted fundamentalist evangelicals to establish a 
network of hundreds of independent agencies promoting evangelism, global MISSIONS. 
Bible knowledge, publishing, youth work, radio broadcasting. Bible Schools and colleges 
(see BIBLE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTIONS), summer conferences, and other 
activities. This organizational infrastructure provided the foundation for an evangelical 
resurgence during the 1970s. 

The influx of new immigrant groups added still more diversity to evangelicalism in 
North America during the twentieth century. In addition, a powerful new strand of 
evangelicalism emerged out of live HoLINESS MOVEMENT that had left Methodism 
during the 1890s. Pentecostalism. with its emphasis on the supernatural gifts of the Holy 
Spirit such as speaking in tongues and divine healing, reshaped evangelical demographics 
and became one of the most significant religious influences in the world during the 
twentieth century. 

During the 1930s and 1940s those directly associated with, or influenced by. the 
fundamentalist network gradually emerged from their cultural isolation. Strengthened by 
the growing popularity of evangelist BILLY GRAHAM and the intellectual leadership of 
CARL F.H.HENRY, founding editor of Christianity Today, tike "neo-evangelicals” 
formed in 19-12 the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS, which became 
the center of a wider coalition of more ecumenically minded and cooperative evangelical 
organizations. The aggressive expansion of evangelical churches and organizations, the 
skillful use of broadcast media bv radio preachers during the 1920s and 
TELEVANGELISTS during the 1970s (see PUBLISHING MEDIA), and the 
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involvement of evangelicals in areas of public life such as education, professional spoils, 
politics, and media, gave 'horn again" Christians more visibility and attractiveness. By 
the end of tire twentieth century, evangelicalism was once again the largest and most 
robust force within Protestantism in both North America and Britain. 

The multitude of branches associated with evangelicalism has prompted contemporary 
historians and pollsters to search for a more precise definition that accurately identifies its 
distinctive features, thus making it possible to measure the extent of evangelicalism. A 
commonly used approach is illustrated by the descriptive quadrilateral developed by 
David W. Bebbington. Despite the considerable diversity among evangelicals. Ire argues 
there are at least four continuities or qualities that create a kind of conceptual unity if not 
always an actual unity, and that define the essence of evangelicalism. None of tire four 
characteristics is unique to evangelicals, but the emphasis placed on the combination of 
these paiticular characteristics sets them apait from other Christians. Evangelicals arc 
conversionins. meaning that people become Christians by repenting and personally 
experiencing what the Protestant reformers called "justification by grace through faith." 
Second, they are cntciceniric; that is. at the center of their theological scheme is the 
undemanding that ATONEMENT was made to God for human sin by the death of Jesus 
Christ on the cross. Third, they arc biMichi. that is. they have a particularly high regaid 
for the Bible, considering it to be inspired by God and the final authority in matters of 
faith and Christian practice. Fourth, evangelicals are known as activists, meaning that 
genuine conversion will be accompanied by a new motivation for doing good and for 
holy living. This explains the time and energy evangelicals devote to pcisonal piety, to 
missionaiy effoits. and to philanthropic projects of all kinds. 

According to David Barrett's WoridChristian Encyclopedia (2001). approximately 34 
percent of the woitd’s population was Christian at the end of the twentieth century. 
Although estimates vary depending on the definition being used, it is likely that more 
than one third of the world's Christians could be considered evangelical. The massive 
missionaiy elforts during live past two centuries, and especially the rapid expansion of 
Pentecostal and charismatic expressions of evangelicalism in the non-Wcstern woild. 
have contributed toward making evangelicalism a global phenomenon. 

See nko Alline. Heniy. Atonement: Awakenings: Baptists. Bible Schools: Camp 
Meetings: Christianity Today. Civil War: Conversion. Daiwinism; Edwards. Jonathan: 
Finney. Charles Grandison. Fundamentalism. Geimany; Graham. Billy: Heniv. Carl F.H.: 
Liberalism: Lutheranism: Mass Media: Methodism. National Association of 
Evangelicals: Pentecostalisnt: Revivals: Sabbatarianism: Slavery. Abolition of: 
Televangelism. Temperance; Voluntary Societies: Wesley. John. Whitefield. George 
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EV ANGELICALISM, THEOLOGY 


"Evangelical" is a word with many meanings. In some contexts it is synonymous with 
"Protestant." whereas in others it indicates religious enthusiasm or fanaticism. 
Etymologically, it means "of tire Gospel." An evangelical is one who promotes the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. The early Protestants (especially Lutherans in Northern Europet 
chose the temi to designate their movement because of its emphasis on JUSTIFICATION 
by GRACE through FAITH alone. That SALVATION does not have to be earned was 
considered "good news" igospel). In seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Gieat Britain, 
evangelicals were a party within the CHURCH OF ENGLAND; they emphasized the 
Protestant side of the Elizabethan Settlement that created ANGLICANISM. Many of 
them were Puritan in sy mpathy and theology. In eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Great 
Britain and North America, the label came to be used of those affrliated with the Great 
Awakenings (see AWAKENINGS) and other REVIVALS. In tire later nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, evangelicals were those Protestants who promoted and attended 
revivals and embraced a relatively conservative theology during the rise of liberal 
theology in mainline Protestant denominations (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND 
LIBERALISM). The fundamentalist movement arose in the early twentieth century out of 
evangelicalism in Great Britain and North America (see FUNDAMENTALISM). It 
sought militantly to expose and marginalize liberal theology and higher criticism of the 
BIBLE in Protestant seminaries and denominations. In tire 1940s. several fundamentalist 
leaders, including Harold John Ockenga in New England, began to use the term 
"evangelical" to describe a new type of conservative Protestantism that is 
postfundantentalist. Agreeing with much of fundamentalist THEOLOGY (e.g.. 
inspiration of Scripture, deity of Jesus Christ, salvation through the cross of Jesus Christ 
alone), these newer evangelicals eschewed fundamentalist separatism and anti- 
rntcllcctualism. They forged a coalition of nonfundamentalist conservative Protestants 
that included revivalists. Calvinists. Wesleyans. Pentecostals. Pietists (see PIETISM), and 
BAPTISTS. Tire NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS was formed in 
1941 and came to include fifty denominations and thousands of churches, para church 
organizations, and individuals. Out of this new postfundanrentalist movement arose 
evangelical theology with diverse Protestant roots. 

All evangelicals (in tire postfundanrentalist sense) share four common features. They 
are intensely bibllctsl in that they believe tire Bible to be God's supernaturally inspired, 
written Word uniquely autlroritative for Christian faith and practice. Their biblieism 
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extends to a devotional use as well as a theological use of live Bible. Evangelicals 
emphasize Bible leading and promote love for the Bible. Evangelicals do not all agree 
about secondary matters related to a DOCTRINE of Scripture, such as whether it contains 
incidental errors. Many evangelicals believe that it is inerrant in all matters on which it 
touches, including history and cosmology (see BIBLICAL INERRANCY): other 
evangelicals believe that it is infallible for all matters related to salvation, but not 
inerrant. The second common feature is eonversumtem. Evangelical Protestants believe 
that every person needs to have a personal encounter with Jesus Christ in a 
CONVERSION experience involving repentance and faith. Some practice infant baptism, 
but no evangelical believes that BAPTISM is a guarantee of salvation or sufficient for 
full reception of salvation. Third, evangelical faith is mailed by iriuiientrism. The cross 
of Jesus Christ is the focus of evangelical piety. PREACHING, and practice. 
Evangelicals believe that Jesus Christ's death on live cross is live sole basis for a right 
relationship between persons and God. because there Cluist made ATONEMENT for the 
sins of live world. They may disagree on the exact nature and scope of the atonement. 
Finally, pait and parcel of being evangelical is activism in MISSIONS and 'outreach - ' to 
people outside the evangelical church. All evangelicals value "witnessing" and 
proclamation, some add live dimension of social ministry to tlveir activism. 


Organs of Evangelical Theology and Evangelical Theologians 


Evangelical theology arises out of the evangelical movement. It takes for granted the 
basic contours of Protestant Christian theology such as sola sch/mira and justification by 
grace through faith alone. It also takes for granted basic Christian ORTHODOXY as 
expressed in the earliest Christian creeds and in the consensus of the church fathers. It is 
worked out by evangelical theologians in such publications as Christianity Today and The 
Journal of the Evangelical Theological Society, which is published by the 3.<X)0member 
Evangelical Theological Society, which requires members to have advanced theology 
degrees and to affirm biblical inerrancy and the Trinity. The leading postfundamenialist 
evangelical theologian of the second half of the tw entieth century was CARL 

F.H.HENRY <b. 1913). who served as president of Fuller Theological Seminary and 
was a founding editor of Christianity Today magazine. He produced a massive, 
multivolume evangelical work of tlveology titled God. Revelation and Authority (197b- 
1983). and is generally regarded as the "dean of evangelical theologians." Henry is 
conservative in theology in that he closely follows Protestant orthodoxy: he championed 
the cause of biblical inerrancy while at the same time criticizing fundamentalism’s naive 
biblicism and harsh separatism. He believes that all serious problems in modern theology 
arise from defection from commitment to the sole supreme authority of the Bible, which 
seis es as live foundational presupposition of all Christian thought. 

Other leading evangelical theologians include EDWARD JOHN CARNELL. Bernard 
Ramm. Donald G. Bloeseh. Millard Erickson. Stanley J.Cnenz. Miroslav Volf, and Clark 
Pinnock. Much evangelical theological reflection focuses on issues of religious authority, 
proper theological method, the nature of Scripture. God's attributes and relationship to 
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creation, and salvation. Basic evangelical theological mental habits come from the Old 
Princeton School of theology led by Archibald Alexander. Charles Hodge. Archibald 
Alexander Hodge, and Benjamin Breckenridge Warfield in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. These Presbyterian scholars stood on the shoulders of earlier 
Reformed scholastic theologians, such as Francis Tunetin. Twentieth-century evangelical 
theology borrowed from them an emphasis on tlse priority of special, propositional 
revelation over natural theology and personal experience. as well as commitment to the 
unique authority of the Bible as God's verbally inspired and inerrant written Word. Not 
all evangelical theologians are equally influenced by the Old Princeton School theology, 
however. Some, such as Bloesch. draw on ancient Cluistian sources, first-generation 
Reformers. PIETISM, and mediating theologians, such as PETER TAYLOR FORSYTH. 
Progressive evangelical thinkers, such as Ramm. have been influenced by KARL 
BARTH and moderate NEO-ORTHODOXY: postconservativc evangelical theologians, 
such as Grenz and Pinnock. have attempted to update evangelical theology with help 
from postmodern thought and German eschatological theologians WOLFHART 
PANNENBERG and Jurgen Moltmann (see POSTMODERNITY). Despite this diversity 
of resounes. all evangelical theologians are confessing Protestants who affirm the 
authoritative sources and norms of Christian thought and resist liberal accommodation to 
modern CULTURE. 

Evangelical theologians may be divided into two broad camps: inulliionalhis and 
reformist!. These camps agree about fundaiiKiital matters, such as the sole supreme 
authority of Scripture for Christian faith and practice and the necessity of personal 
repentance and faith for appropiiation of live benefits of Christ's death in conversion 
(regeneration and justification). They are all Iwavily influenced by the Protestant 
reformers MARTIN LUTHER and JOHN CALVIN and by the mover, and shakers of the 
Great Awakening of the 1730s and 1740s. JONATHAN EDWARDS and JOHN 
WESLEY. However, some evangelical thinkers follow Henry as defenders of orthodoxy, 
whereas others follow Bernard Ramm in constructive theology. The former are 
traditionalists, because they appeal to a "received evangelical tradition" including the 
ancient Christian consensus and the consensus of the firstgeneration reformers as 
authoiitative. and guard the boiders of evangelical thought against doctrinal drift. 
HERESY, and liberal accommodation. These theologians arc not far from their 
fundamentalist roots in temperament and conservative outlook. They reganl theology's 
primary tasks as critical and ignore or downplay the constructive tasks of theology. The 
other camp of evangelical theologians comprises reformists or progressives who view 
theology's constructive task as forever unfinished. For them, evangelical theology is 
constantly in revision as it is guided by Scripture. TRADITION, reason, and experience 
(the so-called "Wesleyan quadrilateral"). These two parties of evangelical thinkers often 
fall into conflict with each other. The former group tends to draw heavy and somewhat 
narrow boundaries around authentic Christianity, whereas the lattei group views 
authentic Christianity as broad and indefinite. 
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Issues and Controversies in Evangelical Theology 


The basic ethos of evangelical theology is Protestant, and all four major branches of the 
sixteenth-century Protestant REFORMATION are icpiesented among evangelical 
theologians. Some are Lutheran or belong to offshoots of the European Lutheran 
churches, such as the EVANGELICAL FREE CHURCH of America and the Evangelical 
Covenant Church of America Many are Reformed and belong to Presbyierian and other 
churches stemming from the reforming works of HULDRYCH ZWINGLI. John Calvin, 
and JOHN KNOX. More than a few are Anglican or Episcopalian or members of one of 
the many offshoots of the Church of England and the EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
U.S.A.. including METHODISM and tire many Holiness and Pentecostal churches (see 
HOLINESS MOVEMENT: PENTECOSTALISM). Quite a few are Anabaptists (see 
ANABAPTISM) or Baptists. All share a common Protestant theological ethos that is 
strongly tooted in Luther's principles of sola graita el fides. sola scripiura and the 
PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS. Some, however, embrace a sacramental 
spirituality, whereas others promote a pietistrevivalist spirituality. Some are deeply 
indebted to the Puritan heritage, whereas others are rooted in the Arminian and Wesleyan 
tradition (see ARMINIANISM). Many emphasize total divine sovereignty, including 
meticulous providence and unconditional PREDESTINATION, whereas many others 
prefer a more synergistic theology of the God-human relationship. AH of these and other 
diversities among evangelical theologians give rise to tensions within evangelical 
theology. Such tensions are especially exacerbated by the fundamentalist heritage of 
evangelical theology in the late twentieth centuiy and into the twenty-first century. 

Perhaps the most enduring and divisive issue debated by evangelical theologians is the 
nature of Scripture's inspiration and accuracy. This is the so-called "inerrancy 
controversy" that waxes and wanes among evangelicals. Evangelicals look back to two 
theologians of Protestant orthodoxy in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
who debated the extent and nature of Scripture’s inspiration and accuracy. Benjamin 
Breckinridge Warfield of Princeton Theological Seminary followed Charles Hodge and 
Francis Tuerretin in arguing for the "plenary verbal inspiration" of the Bible and derived 
its strict, detailed inerrancy from that. According to Warfield and those conservative 
evangelicals who follow his thinking. Scripture can be fully authoritative only if it is a 
supematurally inspired (not dictated) message from God that is fully accurate in all 
matters, including history and cosmology. In contrast, Scottish evangelical theologian 
James On affumed Scripture's authority and inspiration but denied strict, detailed 
inerrancy. For Warfield and those who follow his thinking about Scripture, it is adequate 
to its purpose (salvation) and therefore "infallible" even if it is not inerrant in matters not 
pertaining to salvation. At its founding. tl>e Evangelical Theological Society required 
members to confess Scripture's inerrancy, but in the 1960s. Fuller Theological 
Seminary—die flagship educational institution of North American evangelicalism— 
dropped its inerrancy statement. In 1976. conservative evangelical theologian and editor 
of Chnsiiimlry Today Harold Lindsell published The Bailie for the Bible, which took 
noninerrantist evangelicals to task for undeimining Scripture's authority. A furor ensued 
among evangelicals that continues into the twenty-first centuiy. Traditionalist, 
conservative evangelical theologians insist that inerrancy is the only guard against 
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doctrinal drill and cultural accommodation. reformist. postconservative evangelical 
theologians argue that every reasonable account of inerrancy kills it w ith the death of a 
thousand qualifications and that inerrancy tends to elevate Scripture to an idol or "paper 
pope” (EMIL BRUNNERi. Inerrancy has become a fault line, if not a continental divide, 
within the community of evangelical theologians. 

A second significant controversial issue among evangelical theologians has to do with 
the doctrine of God. Traditionalists tend to assume an Augustinian perspective on God as 
by definition and by revelation tire all-determining reality. God's primary attribute is 
majesty or gloiy. Divine power is exalted and any limitation resisted. These theologians 
are impressed by Jonathan Edwards's account of God's power and glory. Reformist 
evangelical thinkers draw more heavily on an Eastern Orthodox (see ORTHODOXY. 
EASTERN) and Wesleyan (see WESLEY ANISM) account of God as primarily love: 
they regard God as self-limiting in relation to creation and affirm human free will as a 
limitation on God's power (because of God’s voluntary self-restriction). These two 
doctrines of God constantly give rise to tensions within tire evangelical theological 
community. These underlying tensions came to the suifacc in open disruption in the late 
1990s and early twenty-first century in a controversy over "open theism.” Open theism is 
the belief held by some reformist evangelical theologians that due to a voluntary self- 
restriction in relation to creation. God does not know the future exhaustively and 
infallibly. Open theists. such as Clark Pinnock. argue that divine foreknowledge is 
logically incompatible with creaturely free will and that Scripture portrays God as 
changing his mind and as learning in history. A number of evangelical theologians rallied 
aiound this new view, which was in turn vilified by traditionalists as incompatible with 
Scripture and God's glory. In 2001. tire Evangelical Theological Society passed a 
resolution affimiing God's absolute foreknowledge, and in 2002. it voted to investigate 
whether open theists may be members. A number of evangelical educational institutions 
decided not to hire open theists. In response, a group of 110 reformist evangelical 
scholars signed a manifesto titled "The Word Made Fresh: A Call for a Renewal of the 
Evangelical Spirit" (20021 that called for gieater openness within evangelical theology. 


The Future of Evangelical Theology 


Evangelical theology is incieasingly being accepted as a major school of theology 
separate from fundamentalism among the theologians of Protestantism. Nevertheless, its 
future is unceitain. Rifts and controversies continue to create strife among evangelical 
theologians in Nonh America. At the same time. EVANGELICALISM as a popular 
movement is spreading throughout the world and becoming indigenous in non-Western 
cultures and countries. Major eonven-tions of evangelical leaders and thinkers from 
around the world have taken place in SWITZERLAND (Lausanne I and 2) and the 
PHILIPPINES. These were attended by non-Western evangelicals, who played 
significant roles in shaping the theologies of these evangelical gatherings, especially as 
they related to missions and evangelistic endeavors. The future of evangelical theology 
may rest with the non-Western evangelical communities and their theologians, who tend 
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not to be captivated by categories of Protestant orthodoxy and scholastic methods of 
doing theology. Many of them are charismatic or “third-wave'* Christians, who 
emphasize the supernatural gifts of the Holy Spirit and ''power encounters’' between 
Christians and demonic forces. These theologies of spiritual warfare will no doubt 
challenge the status quo of traditional Western evangelical thought, which tends to focus 
on revealed propositions and coheient systems of doctrine. 
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EVANGELICALS, GERMANY 


The English word evangelical was originally used to iranslaie ihe German word 
evangelltch . a praclice that continues to this day. Thus the Oxford Dictionary of the 
Christian Church < 19741 renders Evangelisehe Kirche in Deutschland as "Evangelical 
Church in Germany.” Since the mid-1960s tl»e new word evangellktd was introduced into 
the German language. The main source and advocate of such usage is the German 
religious news service lAlllanz (IDEA). It popularized the term evangellktd as a 
transdenominational identifier w ithin Geirnan Protestantism. 

Most movements and church organizations that are referred to as evangellkal had their 
beginnings well before the mid-1960s. Before that date German evangelicals would speak 
of themselves as "pietists." implying that they were legitimate heirs of eighteenth century 
PIETISM and claiming that there was a continuity of experience and THEOLOGY. The 
link between then and now is to be found in the "awakening movement." or 
Erneckangsbetwegung. of the nineteenth century that eventually emerged as the 
"Fellowship Movement." or Gemelnschaftsbewegtmg. during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. The Fellowship Movement, with its many organizations and 
suborganizations, often denoted as "Gnadauer Verbnnd" has always been part of the 
established regional territorial evangelical Lutheran churches, or Landeskinhen. In its 
effort to evangelize the country and to bring people together for prayer and fellowship 
beyond denominational boundaries, the movement has more or less cooperated with the 
commonly named "free churches." notably lire Baptists, the Methodists (sec 
METHODISM), and the Federation of Free Evangelical Congregations, through the 
Evangelical Alliance lEvangelische Allianz). Therefore, the Evangelical Alliance is the 
loose, transdenominational umbrella organization of German evangelicals and represents 
the theologically as well as politically conservative wing of German Protestantism. 
Because of the conservative nature of evangelicalism, live free churches have sometimes 
voiced their opposition to being classified as evangellkal. It is nevertheless true that 
evangelicals are represented within the "free churches” just as they are a pan of the 
regional churches. Some free churches, notably the Federation of Free Evangelical 
Congregations, are closer to the evangelical center, whereas others, particularly the 
United Methodist Church < Evangelise h-methodistische Kirche). are more removed. 

EVANGELICALISM emphasizes the experiential nature of the Christian faith. 
Through evangelistic efforts on the local level, mass media, and national or Europe-wide 
rallies, people are invited to make a personal comnutnxrni to Christ. Soteriology 
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(SALVATION> is. therefore, the center of evangelicalism. Evangelism and missionary 
work. hut also diaconical engagement ("mother houses." hospitals, counseling centers, 
student work, etc.) are seen as indispensable elements of the Christian faith. Despite 
differences in ecclesiology among various evangelicals, a common week of prayer is 
organized annually in early January and a common effort is made in EVANGELISM. 
The BIBLE is seen as the inspired word of God. hut German evangelicals have not 
clearly distinguished between a fundamentalist ("inerrancy") and an evangelical approach 
to the Bible and in biblical scholarship (see FUNDAMENTALISM). In politics German 
evangelicals vehemently opposed laws on ABORTION and. as the "quiet of the land." 
are generally taking a conservative or rather "disinterested'' position. 
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EVANGELISM, OVERVIEW 


Evangelism is the organized propagation of Christian belief and practice, the "good 
news" desuibed in tire New Testament. Evangelism ean Ire quantified into 45 major 
components, for each of which most Protestant churches. Missions, and agencies keep 
detailed records including elaborate annual statistics. These statistics can demonstrate 
how individuals and thus countries, peoples, languages, and cities and their populations 
receive Christian evangelism. 

Protestants have long specialized in every variety of organized evangelism listed and 
described in this article, on all continents, in all 238 countries of tire world, and in most of 
its 12.(XX> languages. In addition. Protestant evangelists have often cooperated with 
Anglican. Orthodox. Roman Catholic, and independent clergy, workers, and laypersons. 
Likewise, the recipients of all of the major forms of evangelism are in most plj.es 
composed of hearers, listeners, viewers, and readers of many backgrounds, ethnicities, 
ages, religions, nationalities, denominations, and so on. What this means is that 
evangelism in practice usually operates cooperatively by all churches and Christians of 
any confession working together. 


Origins of Evangelism 


Although live rheme of God's favor arises at a number of points in the Old Testament, 
Christian evangelism begins with Jesus's life, death, and resurrection. The mandate for 
evangelism is encapsulated first in the six New Testament accounts of Christ’s Great 
Commission, and then in the multiple occurrences of the Greek verb eiuuigettzo and its 
vast number of synonyms. 
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Investigating Evangelism 


Christians regatd Jesus noi only as the good news lenan^tlum). bul also as ilse master 
evangelize* and evangelist biinging that same good news to the human race. Column 7 of 
Table I analyzes how Jesus convened believeis in Palestine and how Christian 
evangelists attempt to do this today. The words Jesus used form a typology of seven 
distinct types of words corresponding to seven modes of evangelism. Jesus used five 
main modes or points of contact with people through words: ( 1 ) hidden w ords (his private 
hopes and prayersi. ( 2 ) visual words (what people saw of his person, his life, his lifestyle, 
his deeds, and his actions). (3 ) personal words (face-to-face meetings with an individual 
or a groupl. (4) proclaimed words (Jesus’ preaching and teaching to groups or crowds), 
and (5) written words (Jesus' use of scrolls of the Old Testament as the written Word of 
God). After his resuttection. Jesus delivered two further mandates: Imptize and train. 
After his ascension. Jesus then expanded these last two mandates. First, he founded his 
church, with its church-planting imperative. Second, he launched a leadership training 
program, selecting, calling out. setting apart, and training a whole new age of sevenfold 
leadership in ministry: disciples, apostles, prophets, evangelists, healers, pastors, and 
teachers. He thus expanded the understanding of his Great Commission, which his 
disciples later expanded into two further categories: (6) printed words (literature, tracts, 
periodicals, books) and (7) electronic words (broadcasting. radioTV. cassettes, 
computers, etc.). 


Quantifying 45 Dimensions of Evangelism 


Evangelism is live activity, individual or collective and usually organized, by which 
Christians set forth and spread their beliefs and practices. The quantification of 
evangelism boils down to measuring the various modes of contact that persons or 
populations have had with evangelizers. In short, it means enumerating the duration, 
quality, and rntensity of all conversations and awareness resulting front this contact with 
Christians. Christianity. Jesus Christ, and the Gospel. 

With live foregoing definitions and methodology in mind, we can reduce evangelism to 
45 major areas or components, which are listed in Table 2. Here, we label them for 
shortltand purposes as "ministries.” This anicle provides a brief description of each of 
these ministries, with relevant statistics for each placed separately in the Appendix as 
Table 5. giving the total number of evangelism-hours per annum that each type of 
ministry worldwide generates, tire factor by which the media multiples these hours, and 
the number of persons that each type of evangelism thus reaches. These are given there as 
each ministry's description, as follows: 

• Evangelism-hours originated per year. This is the actual number of hours put in by 
evangelizers of all Protestant and associated confessions, in each type of ministry each 
year. For example, a part-time evangelist who preaches for one hour twice a week, 
each week thioughout the year, originates 104 evangelism-hours per annum. 
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• Media factor This is a multiplying factor representing the audience exposed to one hour 
of each variety of ministry. 

Table I. The origins and present ministries of 
evangelism in (a) Christ's Creat Commission, 
and (b) the richest biblical word Evangelize! 
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This table portray s meanings and usages of terms. The columns an: as follows: 

1. The seven mandates of the Great Commission, ax imperatives 

2. The Greek New Testament verbs involved 

3. Number of usages in Greek OT and NT 

4. Dominant feature of each 

5. Human role, in English usage 

6. Other varieties of evangelistic terminology 

7. Typology of resulting types of words 

8. Number of related major outreach ministries 

9. Theological overview terms 

10. Other Greek or Latin key words 

11. NT usages of these key weeds 

12. Total dimensions of “evangelize" 

13. Key dimensions 

14. Total dimensions, synonyms, and facets in English usage 


Table 2. Evangelism described under 7 inodes of 
evangelizing words and 45 distinct outreach 
ministries. 


Imperative Human 
role 

I 2 

Receive! Prayer 

evangelism 


Go! Pre 

evangelism 


EVANGELIZING 

WORDS 

Outreach ministries 

.? 

HIDDEN WORDS 

1. Intercession 

2. Inner rencwal/spirituality 
VISUAL WORDS (audiovisual) 


Description of "words" (lines in 
capitals) atul ministries (lines in 
lowercase) 

(bold type-major keywords in 
each ministry under one of the 7 
hope rati es/Mandates) 

4 

WORDS HIDDEN IN PRIVATE 
PRAYER. CHARISMATA 
RECEIVED. 

Continuing earnestly in prayer. 

interceding for persons and peoples. 

Being Tilled with tin* Holy Spirit, 
w aiting, then following Jesus. 

CHRISTIANS GO. HELP. SHOW 
VISIBLE SIGNS PREPARING 
HEARERS. 


3. Christians* lifestyle Going, meeting, bringing the low 

of (kid by Christian loving and 
lives. 
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Witness’ 


Proclaim! 


4. Audiovisual ministries Sending out. speaking out. 

display ing. showing word* and 
pictures. 

5. Playsi'cocxrcrt^operj^xhow* Shows illustrating Chr.slian 

doctrine, history, ethics. 

6. ■’Jesus” Pilm shows Portraying the incarnation. 

person, work, and ministry of 

Jesus. 

7. Audio scriptures Making Scripture available to 

nonhterates. reading alood. 

corresponding 

S. Scripture leafletsAselections Impacting whole populations with 

mass illustrated leaflets. 

9. Eyervbome campaign visits Going. seeking, visiting. 


10. New Reader Scriptures 

11. Braille scriptures 

12. Signed^deal scriptures 

13. Christian suffering 

Personal PERSONAL WORDS 

evangelism 

14. INrrsonal evangelism 

15. Martyrdoms 

Preaching PRfXT-AlMED WORDS 

evangelism 

16. Full time hiwne church 
workers 

17. Foreign missionaries 

18. Evangelists 


contacting, touching, 
encountering, giving. 

Providing pictorial literacy 
primers, supplying gospels for new 
literates. 

Doing miracles, giving sight to the 
blind. 

Reaching deaf persons with the 
gospel. 

Showing hoys Christians live 
through sickness, suffering, even 
death. 

CHRISTIANS WITNESS 
PERSONALLY BY PRESENCE, 
WORD. DEED. DYING. 

Telling others about Jrcux. 
speaking, gossiping the gospel, 
introducing, informing. 

The witness of those who lose their 
lives for Christ and are martyred. 

WORDS PREACHED. 
PROCLAIMING THE GOSPEL 
IN SnUXTLRliD SITUATIONS. 

Preaching, stating, reading. 

Translating, interpreting, 
expounding, saturating. 

Proctaimini*. announcin'.'. 
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declaring* heralding, presenting. 


19. Shod-term misnonaries 

Demonstrating, saturating. 


20. Pori-lime evangelizcrs 

Giving opportunity lo many 
others. 


21. Mission agencies 

Advertising' enabling workers to 
promulgate the gospel. 

Disciple! Pcrwawm 
evangelism 

WR11 11:N WORDS 
(Scriptures) 

W RITTEN SCRIPTURES 

PERSUADING. PRESSING 
DISCIPLE-OPPORTUNITIES. 


22. Portion s/gospcls 

Imparting, forgiving, offering, 
explaining. 


23. Near gospels 

Circulating gospels among related 
languages with no scriptures. 


24. New Testaments 

Persuading, discipline reaping. 


25. Near-New Testaments 

Distributing the whole story of Jesus to 
related languages with no scriptures. 


26. Bibles 

Convincing, winning, consenting, 
healing. 


27. Near-Bibles 

Offering the Bible s riches to related 
languages without it. 


28. Lingua franca gospels 

Catching' confronting scripture-less 
languages through lingua francos. 


29. Lingua franca NTs 

Harvesting scripture less languages 
through wider communication 
languages. 


30. Lingua franca Bibles 

Making the Bible's riches 
understandable to all through trade and 
similar languages. 

Baptize! Pasitxal 

evangelism 

PRINTED WORDS 
(literature) 

BAPTLSM. CHURCH PLANTING. 
PASTORAL LIFE. PRINTED 

WORDS. 


31. Denominational 
materials 

Catechizing, baptizing, confirming' 
incorporating new believers, 
pastoring. 


32. Lixal church output 

Enrolling. alTdiating. worshiping, 
blessing. 


33. Outside Christian 
literature 

Helping, supporting. 


i4. Church-planting 
output 

Planting new churches, building, 
church growth. 
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35. 

Institutional 

ministriex/records 

Serving, ministering. 


36. 

Christian books 

Feeding, growing. 


37. 

Christian periodicals 

Tending. shepherding. 


38. 

Tracts 

Multiplying individual ministries. 


39. 

Other documentation 

Praising, singing. 

Programmed 

evangelism 

ELECTRONIC WORDS 

TRAINED BY ELECTRONIC 
MEDIA PROGRAMMED WORDS 


40. 

Programmed training 

Instructing, teaching, educating, 
making people learn. 


41. 

Christian radio 
programs 

Broadcasting, follow ing-up. 


42. 

Christian TV programs 

Telecasting teaching materials, 
cultivating, edifying. 

43. 

Urban media (cable 

TV. &c) 

Working among all varieties of 
peoples, especially urban populations. 

uniting. 

44. 

Christian* owned 
computers 

Programming the church's many 
activities, e mailing. Taxing. 

45. 

1 ntemet/networ k.\A: 

mail 

Mobilizing the vast area of Christian 
resources worldwide: surfing, training. 


Thi' table portray* meaning.* and usage* of irmiv and component* of evangelism and it* related 
ministries and terminologies. 


• Total offers received per year. The end product is this total, which is tire number of 
offers of conversion that actually reach hearers, being the product of the preceding 2 
lines. Note that “received” says nothing about tire recipients' acceptance or rejection 
of the nressage. 


Hidden Words 

This first mode of evangelism has as its mandate and imperative “Receive!” This mode 
refers to evangelizing words not visible to the outside world, and especially to words 
hidden in prayer. Thus these ministries are generally not subject to exact enumeration or 
precise statistics. Here we label tlrenr ministries 1 and 2. 

1. Intercession. This first variety of outreach ministry is one that Christians exercise 
by praying for specific, named causes, situations, populations, and persons. In patticular. 
we refer here to prayer directly related to evangelism. Tire re are currently .30 distinct 
Protestant global prayer networks for world evangelization. 10 million prayer groups. 20 
million Christians in full-time prayer ministry, and some UK) million laypersons who 
have become daily intercessors. In the 1990s. evangelicals organized a campaign known 
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a* "Playing through the 10/40 Window,” in which some 20 million evangelicals 
undertook six months of daily intercession for lire evangelising of the world's 1.6 billion 
unevangelized persons. Many of the larger networks actually collect and publish annual 
statistics relevant to. if not directly enumerating, this hidden ministry. Thus Every Home 
for Christ (EHCi International (formerly World Literature Crusade, or Every Home 
Crusade) enumerates its prayer materials sent out regularly to its committed intercessors. 
By 1991. the EHC was distiibuting 2.640.4-19 prayer bulletins each year in 28 languages 
for its work in 169 countries. 

2. Inner renemil/spiriiuallty. This refers to that eventual state in which a formerly 
inactive, lethargie. or dointant church or denomination moves rapidly to being vibrant, 
enthusiastic, and active. Tlw phrase also covers other major areas of Christian activity 
and impact, including spirituality, mysticism, spiritual gifts, charismata, and spiritual 
warfare. In the year 2000. this renewal’s active adult church members were estimated at 
375 million. 


Visual Word r 

This second mode of evangelism has as its mandate and imperative "Go!” This mode 
refers to evangelizing words directly visible or audible to all. They are visible signs 
preparing hearers for the gospel. This covers ministries 3 to 13. 

3. Christian lifestyle. This form of evangelism seeks to commend Christian belief and 
practice by the dayto-day fiuits and rewards it may offer. There is a direct parallel here 
with Jesus' own ntinistiy on Earth. People saw him. heard him. and observed his deeds 
and his lifestyle. For Jesus. tl»e verb euangellzo meant to spread good news with signs 
following. Contemporary Christian lifestyle consists of myriads of phenomena of these 
kinds across the world. They engender vast varieties of evangelism and evangelistic 
ministries. Christians demonstrating a genuinely Christ-like lifestyle today probably 
number at least 100 million. 

•/. AiulliMsnal ministries. Although this descriptive terminology is only a couple of 
centuries old. it encompasses the vast range of Christian art (paintings, sculpture, 
tapestry, et alia). MARTIN LUTHER was firmly of tlve opinion that artistic 
representation could aid the proclamation of the Gospel. Christian art in vast profusion 
has appeared throughout Christian history. One ministry centers on one individual 
Christian whose work has resulted in a billion images of Christ. In I *W0. artist Warner 
Sallman (1892-1968) painted the Head of Christ. It has become one of live most enduring 
images of Jesus in both American and global Christianity. Sallman's version of Christ has 
appeared in many different media of devotional life, including Bibles. Sunday-school 
literature, calendars, posters, church bulletins, clocks, lamps, wallet-sized photos, pins, 
and stickers. 

In addition to thousands of woiks of visual art illustrating tlve Gospel, there is yet 
another type: ARCHITECTURE. In England. Canterbury Cathedral has since the Middle 
Ages depicted the entire BIBLE story in its stained glass windows (originally to 
evangelize a nonliterate population). Today more tourists and others—more than four 
million—visit it each year than the total inhabitants in fourteenth-century England. 

There are literally hundreds of other audiovisual ministries under this heading. 
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5. Phys/conceru/operas/shows. This variety of evangelism refers 10 a whole range of 
ihealrieal. cinematic. ladio. and television epics, narratives or productions that can be 
described as clearly evangelistic. The range includes Christian theatre, plays, shows, 
opera, ballet, musicals, music performances, concerts, and motion pictures of other Bible 
or Christian subjects in addition to the depiction of the life of Christ. Possibly the most 
popular and successful evangelistic presentation of all time has been GEORGE 
l-RIDERIC HANDEL'S oratorio 'Messiah." an artistic masterpiece written in 1741. Its 
fifty-three sections of biblical texts are a skillfully crafted statement of Christian 
IXk.TRINE describing the mighty drama of human redemption. "Messiah" is the most- 
performed major choral work in history, and most likely live single most-performed 
musical work around the world today. It is also a powerful evangelistic' tool— 
professional, popular, participatory, universally acclaimed, and yet all live time biblical. 
Bible-quoting. Christ-centered, eschatological. Although not deliberately evangelistic, its 
phenomenal success in Britain is linked with live evangelical revival in the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, and with JOHN WESLEYS robust doctrine of assurance of SALVATION. 
Its evangelistic effect is heightened by the absence of the name "Jesus" (used only once, 
in section 51. from I Corinthians 15:57) and the cautious low-key use of the name 
"Chritf." 

Over the last 250 years, performances of "Messiah" have taken place at least once a 
year, usually at Christmas, in some 3.000 metropolises in some 20.000 churches, 
cathedrals, choirs, clubs, societies, festivals, colleges, and other venues across the 
English-speaking world. Performances have average attendances of 200 persons each and 
vary in length from two to four hours. Performers vary front fifty to over 5.000 at one 
tins:. Altogether, these attract four million attendees in person every year. 

There are numerous other musical compositions based on the Gospel story. A widely 
known one is JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH S "Saint Matthew Passion" (1729). based 
on the life of Christ. Going beyond this worldwide English-language coverage, there is 
also a vast coverage of similar musical works composed and presented in neatly sixty 
other global languages. Many have been hugely successful as dramas, theatre plays, 
musicals, and radio plays (c.g.. The Man Born to be King" in 1945i. 

6. Jesus films. Tltere has been a long history of movies portray ing the life of Jesus. 
These include Intolerance (1916). The King of Kings <19271. Ken Hut <19591. King of 
Kings <I961|. The Create si Sion' Eter Told! 19651. The Gos/iel According to St Matthew 
<I966|. Godspell (1973). Jesus Christ Superstar <19731. Jesus of Nazareth <1977). The 
Last Temptation of Christ (1988). and Jesus . tire classic spread in 700 languages 
worldwide by Campus Crusade for Christ. 

7. Audio scriptures. Another audiovisual variety that has blossomed in the twentieth 
century hinges on recordings (CDs. records, tapes) of tlsc full texts of Christian 
Scriptures—gospels. New Testaments. Bi bles—in several thousand languages. These 
can then be circulated, bought, sold, copied, reproduced, translated, and—a most 
important development—broadcast over radio, either at talking speed ifor listeners to 
recordi or at dictation speed (for listeners to write down). By 1997. audio scriptures had 
been prepared and were widely circulating, through the United Bible Societies. Forum of 
Bible Agencies. Audio Scriptures International, and other specialist agencies, in some 
4.600 languages. 
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8. Scripture leaflets/selections. Jesus sprinkled his teachings with visually evocative 
quotations front the Hebrew Scriptures varying in length front short texts to well-known 
narratives and exegesis of longer passages. A similar ministry is performed today through 
the widespread and continuous scattering, in every walk of life, of short Scripture verses 
or texts in leaflet fomt. BIBLE SOCIETIES have formalized these with their category 
’'Selections.” defined as 4- or 8-page colorful visually appealing booklets with a number 
of selected Scripture passages. Scores of agencies publish large ranges and quantities of 
similar selections. 

9. Every-homt campaign visits. In his itinerations. Jesus frequently visited people's 
homes and there delivered major leaching, healing miracles, or other definitive ministry. 
House-to-house visiting has always been an important initial stage in evangelistic 
strategy. Massive programs of nationwide campaigns now make this a leading form of 
evangelism. The first attempt by a mission organization to reach systematically eveiy 
home in an entire nation took place from 1912-1917 in JAPAN, where the Oriental 
Missionary Society visited 10.300.000 homes. So successful was this program that it was 
extended to other countries, and then finally throughout the world. More recently, the 
major example is Every Home for Christ International (EHC). This organization was 
begun in CANADA in 1946 as the World Literature Crusade for radio outreach. It then 
expanded to systematic tract distribution through the EHC. with more than 1.85 billion 
booklet distributions and more than 22 million written responses for Christ over the 
succeeding 43 years. Since 1953. EHC has specialized in house-to-house visitation to 
entire populations of countries. By 1996. the total of all such visits had risen to more than 
10 million per year. In addition, there are thousands of small local church or parish 
visitation campaigns each year. 

10. .Vei« Reader Scriptures. Jesus was literate hintself. accustomed to public reading 
and exposition of the written Scriptures. He constantly drew attention to them. He 
challenged skeptics: "Have you never read in the Scriptures...” (Matthew 21:42>. In 1967 
the United Bible Societies inaugurated a new variety of scriptures, designed especially 
for the newly literate or potential literates, called NRS (New Reader Scriptures). Easy to 
read, illustrated, attractively printed, the NRS have proven vciy popular. 

11. Braille Scripture. In the year 1830. a teacher at a school for the blind named Louis 
Braille developed a raised-dot system that became standard for live English-speaking 
world. In 1932. Standard English Braille was adopted in the United States. Nonsighted or 
totally blind pontons numbered some 19.3 million worldwide in 2000. In addition, 
another 30 million peisons are legally blind. Of these 49 million. 10 million have access 
to a Braille Scripture in their own language. 

12. Signed/deaf Scriptures. Sign languages were developed in Europe more than four 
centuries ago. In Britain, schools for the deaf were begun in live mid-nineteenth century. 
In 2000. the world contained 365 million deaf (hearing-impaired) persons, of whom 150 
million are severely impaired and 23 million are totally deaf. Of these, about 15 percent 
use or understand a sign language. Sign languages include American Sign Language 
<ASL). as well as quite different systems used in more than 60 other languages. Of all 
deaf persons, about 30 million have access to signed Scriptures in their own sign 
language. 
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13. Christian suffering. Jesus, promised his disciples dial ilieirs would not be a life of 
ease but a life of haidship. persecution, and suffering. Jesus lauglu his disciples to redeem 
suffering and use i( for ihe glory of God. 


Personal Words 

The ihird of ihe seven modes of evangelism has as its mandate and imperative "Witness!" 
This refers to evangelizing words at the grassroots—the day-to-day evangelism of 
ordinary Christians as they go about their work, home life, and social activities. These are 
words through which individual Christians evangelize others. This results in ministries 14 
and IS. 

14. Personal evangelism. Sometimes called "personal work." this is the usually private 
endeavor of an active Christian to interest or enroll oilier persons for the faith, usually by 
means of one-on-one conversation. Personal evangelism is regularly monitored in public- 
opinion polls. In a survey dated December 1982. the Gallup Organization asked a 
nationwide representative random sample of Americans the carefully phrased question: 

Have you ever tried to encourage someone to believe in Jesus Christ or to accept Him as 
his or her Savior?" Some 51 percent of all Americans answered "Yes." 41 percent 
answered "No." and 8 percent answered "No opinion/Don't know." 

15. Martyrdoms. Jesus often warned that a disciple's commitment could result in 
death. This has subsequently been the case througliout church history. In the twentieth 
century, martyrdoms have become well known as a result of regular and persistent reports 
in the media. In the light of twenty centuries of Christian history with its 70 million 
martyrs, it is safe to say that martyrdom has been the single most significant factor 
leading to the evangelization and Christianization of a people or nation. The total of all 
Christian martyrs since World War II has averaged 300,000 a year. This toll fell 
dramaticallv to 160.000 a year with the collapse of Communist regimes in Eastern 
Europe and the USSR during 1989-1992. 

Proclaimed Words 

This fourth of the seven modes of evangelism has as its mandate and imperative 
“Proclaim!" These are words preached by professional workers proclaiming and 
expounding tire gospel in structured situations. This covers ministries 16 to 21. They 
center on tlse public announcement of Christian belief and practice. 

16. Full-time home church workers. Full-time Christian workers arc found virtually 
everywhere. In this analysis we divide them into home workers (dealt with here as no. 
16) and foreign workers (no. 17). The term eovers all employees of churches, 
denominations, agencies, and institutions. These workers may even be self-employed. 
The category usually covers ongoing employment lasting more than one year, usually 
long term, and excluding short-term workers (less than one year). Tire range of vocations 
covered is vast, from theologians, hisbops. and clergy at one end to administrators, 
accountants, secretaries, and manual laborers at the other. But all may be considered part 
of tire church's proclamation of the Christian faith, by word of mouth, by writing, or by 
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iheii service and iheir quality of life. In lire year 2000. full-time Protestant home workers, 
of all confessions, were estimated at 2 . 100.000 worldwide. 

17. Foreign missionaries. A foreign missionary is defined here as a full-time Christian 
worker of any age. race, or occupation, who works in a country in which he or she is not 
a citizen (or national) but is a foreigner (or alieni. The estimated total of Protestant 
foreign missionaries of all confessions was 220.000 in the year 2000 . 

IS. Evangelists. Evangelists are defined here as part-time or full-tin*- Christian 
workers who specialize in the public or private proclamation of the Gospel, either 
structured or unstructured. The two titles "evangelist" and “catechist." are almost 
interchangeable. The following list classifies them by the size of their operations into 
seven levels: 

• Nonprofessional, part-time evangelists form the vast bulk of the category. Many 

denominations in dev eloping countries use a rank or category called "evangelists." 
Often no salaries are paid. 

• Part-time catechists aic located mainly in Asia and in sub-Saharan AFRICA. 

• Full-time professional evangelists have mushroomed since 1950. each with an 

independent evangelistic association. 

• Full-time professional missionary catechists often have graduated from SEMINARIES. 

BIBLE COLLEGES, or other training establishments. 

• Macro-evangelists is the term that best fits those whose evangelistic' organizations have 

grown large enough to support teams of associate evangelists undertaking multiple 
campaigns, crusades, and macro-crusades. There are at least 500 such macro¬ 
evangelists worldwide. 

• Mega-evangelists are defined here as those evangelists who from time to time actually 

preach live to crowds of over one million (including both face-to face and over 
radicVTV). Some 30 well-know n evangelists in a variety of cultures across the world 
fall into this category in the year 2000. German mega-evangelist Rcinhard Bonnke 
preached in 1994 to 1.67 million people who attended six evening meetings in 
Kaduna. Nigeria, with 500.000 people at the culminating Saturday meeting held in 
Muhamed Murtala Square. More than 200.000 decision cards were signed by Kaduna 
citizens declaring that tlscy had received Jesus as Savior. By 1996. Bonnke had 
preached face-to-face to 28.545.000 persons, of whom 6.053.190 registered decisions 
for Christ (see TELEV.ANGEL1SMI. 

• (itolid evangelists. This temi is reserved here for any evangelist who in practice has 

addressed, and still can address, the entiie globe at once, or who reaches live an 
audience of around one billion hearers at once (mostly via radio/TV). In the year 2003. 
only two such persons were attaining this category. The first is BILLY GRAHAM, 
who preached face-to-face to 180 million from 19-10-2003. and over radio/TV to over 
a billion during Global Mission 1995. The second is John Paul 11. who. although not a 
professional evangelist, has fulfilled this function from 1978 to the present by 
regularly expounding Christianity. Christ, and live Gospel to multi-million-hearer 
audiences. In live year 2003. the total number of evangelists worldw ide was estimated 
at some 710.000. and catechists at 520.000. 

19. Short-term missionaries. These short-teim workers are usually defused as those who 
work abroad full-time, or in full-time church or other Christian jobs, for a peiiod of more 
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than one month hut less than one year in length. The total of short-term Protestant 
workers seising abroad in the year 20 (K> was estimated at 400.000 at any one tin*:. 

20. Part-time evangelize™. This category is defined here as persons who have secular 
employment hut who nevertheless put in a substantial amount of work each week as part- 
time or volunteer Christian workers, specializing in spreading the Gospel. This includes 
Methodist lay preachers. Anglican lay readers. Catholic parish assistants (when not full- 
timel. parish visitors, and a whole variety of roles in almost all denominations. They 
number 20 million pait-time workers. 

21. Mission agencies. These are 4.000 agencies that exist specifically to implement the 
evangelical world mission. They undertake foreign missions and outreach and other 
cross-cultural mission activity. 


Written Words I Scriptures) 

This fifth of the seven modes of evangelism has as its mandate and imperative 
"Disciple!" This refers to evangelizing words taken from the Bible, which has been 
translated into 3.5<X) languages, and covers ministries 22 to 30. "Script" means 
' handwriting, written words, letters, or figures." Jesus constantly quoted the Hebrew and 
Greek Sciiptures. saying "It is written...." or "Have you not read...." To this must Ire 
added tire whole ministry of writing out Scripture verses by hand, especially in person-to- 
person correspondence, authoring manuscripts, periodicals, and even in BIBIJi 
TRANSLATION. 

Faced today with some 7.<XX) distinct languages with no Scripture translations yet 
done, translators have long recognized that a people s access to the Scriptures may be 
provided, temporarily or even permanently, if translations exist in either of two indirect 
forms. Tl>e first form is near-scriptures, which are defused as scriptures in any closely- 
related language, itself defined here as one within the same language cluster, the three 
varieties of near-scriptures are here enumerated under ministries 23. 25. and 27. The 
second form is lingua franca scriptures, which are scriptures in any language in w ide use 
among the people, especially a trade language, a lingua franca, even a national language. 
Using these criteria, the number of peoples with access to Scripture rises dramatically. 

22. Portions/Gos/iels. A portion is a single book of the Bible published separately as a 
booklet by itself. Portions most frequently appearing vary in length from forty pages long 
(the Gospel of Luke) to only a page or two (Philemon. John 2. Judel. Most, however, are 
Gospels. Average length is twenty-five pages. The major distributors of these portions are 
the world’s 180 Bible societies and agencies. Thousands of other organizations, 
especially local churches, also engage in scripture distribution. 

23. Near-Gospels. For a language into which no Scripture has yet been translated, a 
“near-Gospel" is a copy of a Gospel in a closely-related language within the same 
language cluster. 

24. New Testaments (300pages). Translation and publication of the New Testament in 
a new language is not simply a temporaiy resting-point on the journey to production of 
the whole Bible. For many agencies, especially the Summer Institute of linguistics <S!L. 
also termed WYCLIFFE BIBLE TRANSLATORS (WBTJ). the New Testament alone is 
a sensible end goal. Having completed the New Testament. WBTs translators then move 
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on lo other language* lhai a* yei have nothing at all translated. They leave local 
translator* supported by local churches to continue by translating the Old Testament. 
Total New Testaments distributed by all agencies—free, or subsidized, or commercial— 
amount to 121 million a year. 

25. Near-New Testaments. This tetm relates to languages in which no Scripture has yet 
been translated. A'’near-NT' is a copy in a closely-related language within the same 
language cluster. 

26. Bibles (1.300pages). Translation and publication of the whole Bible is so complex 
a process that such translation has been achieved, so far. in only 450 languages—barely 3 
percent of the world's total. Total distribution from all sources by the year It**) was 54 
million a year. 

27. Near-Bibles. Among a people with a mother tongue into which at present no 
sciiptures have been translated or produced, a ’near-Bible' is a translation of the complete 
Bible into a closely-related language within the same language cluster. This may not be 
entirely satisfactory to the people concerned but since same-cluster languages share more 
than 80 percent of common vocabulary, it is ceitainly better than nothing. 

28. Lingua franca Gospels. This category refeis to any people who have a published 
Gospel available in a language distant or different from their mother tongue and which is 
understood by more than 50 percent of the population. Usually this is a language of wider 
communication (international language, lingua franca, trade language, market language, 
churoh language), but sometimes it is simply a neighboring or geographically nearby 
language. 

29. Lingua franca New Testaments. The category refers to a people with a New 
Testament available in a language of w ider communication understood by more than 50 
percent of the population. 

50. Lingua franca Bibles. This mode of evangelism is particularly powerful in that 
national and international languages multiply its influence far and wide. 


Printed Words tliterature) 

The sixth of the seven modes of evangelism has as its mandate and imperative "Baptize!" 
This encompasses the church's duty to engage in pastoral evangelism, to initiate new 
believers, to catechize new converts, to plant churches, to train, worship, minister, and 
multiply. That Christian evangelists are obeying this mandate is evident from the current 
global total of newly baptized persons per year: 40 million. This results in an enormous 
volume of documentation. Baptism, church-planting, and pastoral life are surrounded 
daily by millions of printed Christian words. In all of these, the vast expansion of printed 
literature plays a central role. They are enumerated here under nine main varieties of 
evangelism, here teimed ministries 31 to 39. 

51. Denominational materials. There arc at present some 34.000 Christian 
denominations in the world. The central offices of at least 10,000 of them produce 
specialized literature to directly assist their local churches in evangelism and outreach. 
These cover teaching, catechism, baptism classes. Sunday schools, and the like. Baptism 
candidates are particularly well served. 
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32. Local church ouijhii. Some 3.5 million local churches exist—parish churches, 
congregations, or other places of worship. All of them in open countries produce large 
quantities of printed materials directly suppoiting the church's evangelism and outreach. 

33. Outside Christian literature. A quite different form of printed material is 
experienced through outpeople's territory often with their own alien eongre-side 
languages and influences—through alien or foreign or other-culture Christians who live 
on the gations. But most outside literature comes in. incidentally or accidentally, via the 
major lingua francas. 

34. Church-planiing output. A vast amount of printed literature is produced and 
circulated concerning a whole new ecclesiastical industry—church planting. Aiound 
2.000 denominations and 3.000 mission agencies now incorporate church giviwth 
methodology and have organized departments to promote church planting, both in their 
home countries and on their mission fields abroad. As one result, by the year 2000. newly 
planted churches each year had risen to some 60.000. 

i5. Institutional main In es!records . Major Christian institutions number 105.(KM): 
minor church-related or Christian-related institutions number another 376.000. Eveiy one 
of these 481.(MM) institutions is—or is supposed to be—a center of Christian outreach, 
evangelism, apologetics, and training. Each produces a voluminous annual output of 
literature and documentation. 

36. Christian books 1100 pages). A printed book is defined by UNESCO as one 
having 48 or more pages. In 1995 the total number of all new titles pioduced on any 
subject, secular or religious, reached the astronomical figure of 9(10.000. and by 2(KK) it 
had risen to over I million per year. With reprints of older titles, this results in the 
printing of 30 billion copies a year. Of these. Christian titles and books account for 3 
percent per year. 

37. Christian /leriodicals (30 i>ages). A most important role is played in outreach, 
evangelism, and apologetics by tl»e 34.500 Christian periodicals, serials, magazines, 
journals, newspapers and live like, with circulation of souse 50 million, and in 3.(KK) 
languages. 

38. Tracts (2 pages). A tract is a short, concise, self-contained, stand-alone 
presentation of the gospel averaging a couple of sides of a small piece of paper. There has 
been a long histoiy of Christian outreach through tract distribution, which was estimated 
in the year 2000 to total 5 billion tracts per year. A typical example of live evangelistic 
creativity tracts make possible comes from Ujjain in noith India. At the 1992 Kumbh 
Mela tNectar Festival) with 10 million Hindus bathing in a river Ganges confluence. 225 
Indian missionary workers distributed I million copies of live Gospel of John and 3 
million gospel tracts in 33 days. At the 2001 Kumbh Mela, there were 70 million Hindu 
pilgrims, and similar vast increases in tract distribution. 

39. Other documentation. This variety of ministry covers a vast range of activities. 
One of the most effective of these is placing Christian articles or stories in secular 
newspapers and magazines. A striking example comes from the former Soviet Union. 
Since 1990. Christian Agency Good News (ABCi has published evangelistic articles in 
more than 1.2 billion copies of Russian and Ukrainian newspapers and magazines. 
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Electronic Words 

The seventh and last of the seven modes of evangelism has as its mandate and impel alive 
‘Train!" covering ministries 40 to 45. 

■10. Programmed training. Systematized Christian teaching on evangelism has 
followed development of secular communications. Bible correspondence courses 
followed the Penny Post in Britain, and radiophonic "schools of tlse air" came after the 
invention of broadcasting. After the invention and rapid expansion of distance education 
from 1945 in Britain and the United States, theological education by extension (TEEl and 
TEE and evangelism (TEEE) followed soon after. The TEE movement originated at a 
Presbyterian seminary in Guatemala in 1963; by 19X0. t lie re were over 200 major TEE 
organizations world-wide with 400 programs and 60,000 extension students in 90 
countries. By 2000. virtually everything depended on electronics. Meanwhile, by 1966. 
Bible correspondence courses were mushrooming world-wide. Responses from 
individuals by then tanged from 110.000 enrolments in Morocco to 4 million a year in the 
United States (Catholic as well as Protestant courses). One of the largest denominational 
programs was that of the 12-million-member SEVENTHDAY ADVENTIST CHURCH. 
In 19X6. they had 1X0 Bible correspondence schools in 77 languages with 520.167 annual 
enrollments and 2X1.345 graduating. By 2000. some 60 million persons were receiving 
some kind of electionie programmed instruction and training in some aspects of 
evangelism and mission. 

41. Christum radio programs. Christian broadcasting has since its origin in 1921 
reached more people for every I rout of evangelism than any other variety. In LATIN 
AMERICA, the most-heard ladio evangelist for a time was Maria Miranda, heard by 1(10 
million per day over 537 stations in 22 countries in 1990. Hundreds of other locally 
produced Protestant broadcasts are heard daily, even in non-Christian countries: for 
example. 10 pereent of live population of Yemen listens to Christian radio. One of the 
most influential and long-lasting evangelistic ministries has been The Lutheran Horn' 
over radio station KFUO operated by THE LUTHERAN CHURCH-MISSOUR1 SYNOD 
since 1925. By 1931. 5 million heard iis preaching each week, by 19X7. there were 40 
million regular listeners in 31 languages around the woitd. 

42. Christian TV programs. TV activity has been going on in some 180 nations for 
many years. As an example, in October 1990. three shows were aired on Argentinian TV 
by CBN iChristian Broadcasting Network), more than eight million people saw the 
programs, and three million repeated the salvation prayer. 

43. Urban media (cable TV. etc.). Urban areas and their 2.6 billion inhabitants have 
high exposure to the newest forms of electronic evangelism. Of 7.000 metiopolises. cveiy 
year some 1.400 hold citywide evangelistic campaigns featuring radio. TV. relays, 
satellites, video instruction, computer networks, the Internet, and other media. Results of 
recent campaigns are even more striking then those of 20 or 30 years earlier. Tl»e Rev. 
Y.Jeyaraj. general superintendent of the ASSEMBLIES OF GOD of INDIA, summed up 
a recent evangelistic campaign in Madras; "Conservatively, there were more than 
250.000 converted." Another new medium of communication is cable television. Urban 
media programs featuring evangelism are under way in some 3.000 metropolises and 
cities worldwide. 
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44. Christian-owned comjHiiers. Under this bead arc included internal or in-house 
word-processing, databaving. donor lists, accounting, desktop publishing, and other 
computer-related activities. Around 3 peicent of all this iclates to evangelism, outreach, 
and mission. 

45. Iniemeifnelworks!e-mail. The latest mega-activity to be added to types of 
evangelism comes from the enormous expansion of electronic mail and online network: 
activity, paiticularly over the internet with its 400 million users (150 million of whom are 
Protestants). Thousands of Christian organizations advertise and evangelize via their own 
home pages on the world wide web. 

See also Colonialism: Jehovah's Witnesses: Mass Media. Mormonism: Post- 
Colonialism. Publishing, Media: Statistics 
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EVANGELISTIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Cooperative evangelistic associations have been a featuie of Piotesianiism at least since 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Pietists summoned Protestants to shots their FAITH 
by their works and to share their faith with tl>e world around them (see PIETISM). 
Denominations and state churches have their own associations dedicated to evangelistic 
outreach, but cooperative effoits have claimed the energies of Protestants who regatd 
cross-denominational task-oriented agencies as effective means to specific ends. Such 
agencies first appeared in Europe in part as an expression of the Pietist conviction that 
true Christianity was a matter of the heart rather than of religious affiliation. For 2<X) 
years, cooperative efforts have been a particularly vibrant feature of American 
Protestantism, and—despite their Protestant roots and their early anti-Catho-lie tenor—in 
the twentieth century, some have gained substantial Catholic support as well. Often 
interrelated, claiming support from overlapping constituencies if not institutional 
connection, evangelistic associations have been a prominent feature of the Protestant 
moral ctusade to save the world. This emanated first from the West, but by live twentieth 
century it radiated from most places where evangelical Christianity thrived. It is 
impossible to catalogue all of the evangelistic associations that carry forward Christian 
cooperative evangelistic efforts. The most enduring tend to cluster around three tasks 
with evangelistic intent: PUBLISHING, educating, and proclamation. 


Bible Societies 


Since the Pietist impulse loomed large among those who urged cross-denominational 
cooperation on behalf of specific tasks, it is not surprising that BIBLE publication was 
one of the first tasks to which North Atlantic Protestants turned. Carl Hildebrand! von 
Canstein founded the world's first Bible society in HALLE. Germany's Pietist center, in 
1710. In addition to his interest in Bible distribution. Hildebrand devoted himself to 
developing a new printing nxrthod that allowed production at unusually low cost. By 
1722. he had added Bohemian and Polish editions to his German stock. 

Britons established their first Bible society in 1719. though the SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE (founded in 1608) also undertook the 
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translation and publication of scripture as pan of iLs mission, as did the Society in 
Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge (founded in 1709 and famous in the 
American colonies as the supporter of DAVID BRAINERD'S evangelism among Native 
Americans). The best known and most ambitious of the British BIBLE SOCIETIES, the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY (BFBSi. was established in London in 
18IM with the enthusiastic support of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. From the beginning. 
BFBS leadership united Anglicans and Non-Conformists around their common emphasis 
on scripture isee ANGLICANISM: NON CONFORMITY). During the nineteenth 
century, the BFBS establislwd offices in continental European cities, for example, 
opening a Bible depot in Vienna in 1850. By 1811. BFBS distributors were at work in 
Egypt. By mid-century, tlse BFBS had undertaken the task of providing Bibles in all of 
the languages of the British Empire. It worked alongside the growing number of British 
missionaries, supporting their evangelistic outreach by (wiping translate and by printing 
scripture (sec BIBLE TRANSLATION). By the end of tlw nineteenth century, tlw BFBS 
had more than 7.500 auxiliaries under its umbrella. Until 1901. English law limited the 
BFBS’s circulation of English-language Bibles to the King James Version <see BIBLE. 
KING JAMES VERSION). The twentieth century brought tlw end of that restriction and 
saw the cooperative production of new Bible translations. 

Cooperative efforts in SCOTLAND took a somewhat different course. The two most 
important local Bible societies, the Edinburgh Bible Society (1809) and the Glasgow 
Bible Society <1812). disassociated themselves from the BFBS after 1826 and in 1861 
incorporated the National Bible Society of Scotland. The emergence of tlw National 
Bible Society of Scotland highlights some of the tensions that quickly beset cooperative 
Bible production. Disagreements over the inclusion of the Apocrypha contributed to the 
formation of a separate National Scottish Society. Tlw National Bible Society of Scotland 
enabled evangelistic efforts of Scottish missionaries around tlw world. In IRELAND, the 
Dublin Bible Society, founded in 1806. participated in a loose federation of local Bible 
societies that adopted tlw name Hibernian Bible Society. Other British tensions surfaced 
over the refusal of tlw BFBS to exclude non-Trinitarians; this led to the emergence of a 
Trinitarian Bible Society. 

The creation of European Bible societies was not confined to Britain. The same 
impulse surfaced in Scandinavia and on the Continent, where several societes enjoyed the 
patronage of royalty. An incomplete list suggests the extent of this movement, which 
stood at the evangelistic core of Western Protestantism: Basel Bible Society (IHIM). 
Beilin tlater Prussian) Bible Society (181)5). Russian Bible Society < 1812). Swedish Bible 
Society (1814). Netherlands Bible Society <1814). Icelandic Bible Society (1815). 
Norwegian Bible Society (1816). and Protestant Biblical Society of Paris (1818). 
Cantonal Bible societies dotted SWITZERLAND. The Napoleonic Wars 
notwithstanding. Bible societies grew apace. Perhaps most remarkable was the Russian 
Bible Society, sanctioned by Czar Alexandei I. one of the few that had an ecumenical 
Protestant base. Thanks to political pressure, representatives of Russia's many 
churches—Orthodox. Roman Catholic. Uniat. Armenian, and Lutheran—sat on its board, 
and by 1823 it had 289 auxiliaries. Nicholas I succeeded to the throne in 1825 and closed 
the Russian Bible Society the next year. Elsewhere as well, these societies sometimes 
found themselves curtailed by Catholic opposition or by political change. 
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In the UNITED STATES, the first evangelistic associations with national reach arose 
out of the Second Great Awakening in live Northeast (see AWAKENINGS). This early 
nineteenth-century hurst of religious energy fueled determination to evangelize and 
civilize the west. Convinced that biblical morality assured divine favor, the supporters of 
these societies regarded the publication and distiibution of inexpensive uplifting literature 
as crucial to the planting of tlie gospel in every western settlement. They supported 
missionaries to promote SUNDAY SCHOOLS and hired colporteurs to travel the 
counuyside and sell mass-produced religious reading material. Protestants believed that 
the Bible was the single most important civilizing and Christianizing text. Like their 
European counterparts. Americans cooperated in Bible publishing and distribution, a task 
too large and too urgent to be left to any single DENOMINATION. 

Protestants in the Northeast established the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY <ABS> in 
May 1816. when representatives of thirty-five local and state Bible societies met in New 
Yoik City, drafted a constitution, and vowed to work for the circulation of “the Holy 
Scripture without note or comment.” As in Eumpe. Americans called for a united 
Christian (read Protestant) front, deploring the "local feelings, party prejudices, and 
sectarian jealousies" that fractured Protestantism. On the first ABS board of 36 managers 
were some of tire most distinguished American Protestants of the day. including tire 
Revolutionary War statesman ELIAS BOUD1.NOT. the first president of the ABS. With 
head-quarters at Bible House in Manhattan, the ABS had for its model the already 
prosperous BFBS. By 1820. some 100.000 Bibles had poured fionr ABS presses. 

By the twentieth century. Western Bible societies were at wort: in around tire woild. 
As the century progressed, their relationships to national Christian movements changed. 
More than 125 new national Bible societies emerged to take ownership of the work. 
Australians established a Bible Union in 1937: the Hong Kong Bible Society was 
organized in 1950. a Bible Society was established in Cambodia in 1968. ceased 
operation with the Khmer Rouges takeover in 1975. and reopened in 1993: and an 
Austrian Bible Society began functioning in 1970 after 23 years of planning by the 
country's small Protestant minority. Bible societies were active in Chile from 1820. but 
Chilean Protestants organized their own Bible Society in 1972. 

The proliferation of Bible societies in all continents led in 1946 to tlie founding of the 
United Bible Societies, an alliance for consultation among the 137 national Bible 
societies working in more than 2<X) countries. Tl»e ongoing work of Bible societies has 
been critical to the evangelistic efforts of Piotestants (and. more recently. Catholics) 
around the world. Especially since Vatican II. Bible societies in some countiies have 
drawn support and leadership from Roman Catholics as well as from Protestants. Bible 
societies offer tike biblical message in many translations, forms, and sizes and. in recent 
decades, in nonprint formats as well. 

Related to the conviction that access to the Bible was crucial for Christian evangelism 
was the creation of WYCLIFFE BIBLE TRANSLATORS. Hounded in 1942. Wycliffe 
Bible Translators represented the vision of William Cameron Townsend, whose 
commitment to Bible translation was piqued during his visit to native peoples in 
Guatemala in tire World War I era. Committed to prov iding the Bible to the thousands of 
language groups that had no Scripture. Townsend instituted the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, a linguistics training program that began modestly in an Arkansas farm in 
1934. By 1951. courses had spread to Australia and Britain, and a few years later. 
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Wydiffe begun enlisting the cooperation of German evangelicals. By the end of the 
twentieth century. Wyeliffe was offering linguistic training courses on every continent, 
preparing people to work in paitnership with native speakers of lesser-known languages. 
Wyeliffe translators hav e completed at least 450 translations of the New Testament and 
portions of seriptuie in many more languages. 

A flurry of other publishing agencies accompanied the determination to Hood the 
world with Bibles, as evangelicals saw the usefulness of tracts, pamphlets, and 
inexpensive hooks for disseminating their nwssage. In Britain, the Religious Tract 
Society, founded in 1799. offered cheaply produced moral and evangelistic literature by 
Anglicans and Non-Conformists. By 1825. the American Tract Society gave national 
scope to the production of texts ranging front tracts to a magazine to children’s 
storybooks. Tract Society colporteurs soon peddled these printed wares in the remotest 
reaches of the United States. Such societies were managed by interdenominational boards 
and supported by tire donations of tltose who shared a commitment to tlveir goals. Noting 
the overlap of supporters and board members, some suggested that these earliest United 
States voluntary associations constituted a ’benevolent empire.” 


Supports for Sunday Schools 


An enterprise that relied on publishing to enable educational goals was the Sunday 
School. The growing number of Sunday schools in Britain led in 1795 to the creation of a 
Society tor the Support and Encouragement of Sunday Schools. The London Sunday 
School Union, formed in 1803. was followed quickly by Sunday Scliool associations in 
Ireland and Scotland. In 1862. at a meeting in London of representatives of British 
Sunday school unions. British Sunday school enthusiasts decided to extend tlveir work to 
the Continent. 

Meanwhile, in 1824 live American Sunday School Union <ASU) took shape to 
facilitate the onward march of the Sunday School movement in the United States and to 
meet the need of local Sunday School associations for adequate literature and Oliver 
supplies. The ASU offered lessons, hymnals and. in time. Sunday school novels urging 
Christian values on the young. These were inexpensive and widely distributed, 
sometimes constituting the core of a community's first public library. The ASU also 
raised support for missionaries to establish Sunday schools in the west and in other places 
where children's religious instruction was neglected. Nondenominational Sunday schools 
sometimes becanw the nuclei of regular congregations. 

In 1872. live British Sunday School Union and the American Sunday School Union 
agreed on a uniform lessons series. This marled an important step in making the 
movement's content, as well as its form, truly international. A World Sunday Schtvol 
Convention met in London in 1889. In 1907. live international Sunday school movement 
adopted the name World’s Sunday School Association. In 1947. this became the World 
Council on Christian Education. This agency had units in many countries, and became 
affiliated with the WORU) COUNCIL OF CHURCHES in 1971. after live Sunday 
scliool movement had abandoned much of its early evangelistic impetus. 
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Bible Institutes 


Another educational format with explicit evangelistic intent is the Bible institute (sec 
BIBLE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES). Nineteenth-century innovations. Bible 
institutes ranged from small enterprises without structured cutricula to well-organi/ed. 
on-the-roud-toaccrcditation schools. Chicago's MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE enjoys an 
international reputation and offers an example of the institutes' objectives. Built on the 
premise that traditional schools educated would-be Christian workers away from the 
masses, evangelist DWIGHT I..MOODY opted to train evangelists, missionaries, and 
other types of Christian workers in the effective use of live English Bible and 
congregational singing. Tlte school that bears his name (first called the Chicago Training 
Institute) combined classroom instruction with hands-on experience, and faculty 
impressed on students the urgency of the evangelistic task. Moody Bible Institute became 
a powerhouse of nondenominational conservative Protestantism in the United States, and 
over the past century has sent thousands of graduates to other parts of the w orld. Students 
also come to Moody from many countries. The Bible institute model adapts readily to 
other cultures, and throughout the twentieth century. Bible institutes proved their 
effectiveness in training an army of energetic evangelists on every continent. For those 
who cannot attend a Bible institute, correspondence work has long been available, and 
web-based instruction further expands possibi lilies. Bible institutes may be 
denominationally connected, but those that are not function like voluntary associations, 
depending directly on the contributions of those who share their vision for equipping 
workers for Christian outreach and nurturing a congeries of related evangelistic activities, 
including broadcasting, publishing, conferencing, and equipping seminars. 

While Moody Bible Institute served both domestic and overseas EVANGELISM, the 
story of another Bible institute oilers a glimpse of an even more direct connection 
between Bible institutes and foreign MISSIONS. In 1815. a small group of Reformed and 
Lutheran Pietists from Basel. Switzerland and nearby Wurttentberg. GERMANY applied 
for permission to open a missionary training institute. The first class of seven students 
entered in 1816 under the auspices of an interdenominational group, the Evangeiische 
Missionsgesselschaft Basel. The school trained English and Dutch as well as Gentian 
missionaries, and by 1821 recruited its own missionaries to sene in RUSSIA and 
AFRICA’S Gold Coast. In 1824 live first three missionaries of the BASEL MISSION 
arrived in INDIA with a commission to establish both schools and churches. The Basel 
Mission's formative years coincided with the rapid spread of Bible societies throughout 
Europe, as well as with the parallel founding of numerous foreign missions agencies. In 
Britain, the Baptist Missionary Society organized in 1792; the nondenominational 
London Missionary Society, in 1795; and the CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, and live Scottish Presbyterian Society, in 1799. The Basel 
Mission’s training institute was open to all with a Pietist inclination, and its student body 
included Europeans from most nortltern European nations. This evangelistic association 
influenced many missions agencies by the training it offered, and its own missionaries 
plu>ed important roles in providing education and opposing SLAVERY isee SLAVERY. 
ABOLITION OF). 
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Ai about ihc same lime, ihe Second Great Awakening 'lined live west as well as the 
northeastern United Slates. Growing numbeis of converts and large population shifts 
pressured denominations to provide pastors and evangelists to sene far-flung 
constituencies. The founding of SEMINARIES and lire need fot seholaiships resulted in 
1826 in the founding of the American Education Association, an enterprise that at first 
supplemental traditional evangelistic outreach to improve educational oppoitunities for 
clergy. 


Youth Work 


In the twentieth century, several evangelical voluntary associations directly targeted 
youth. Those associations with tire widest reach continue to be aciive on university 
campuses worldwide. Bill and Vonnette Bright established Campus Crusade for Christ as 
an American outreach in 1953. With headquarters in Orlando. Florida, this agency, long 
since international in scope, has expanded beyond its original student focus. Some 65 
percent of its 25.000 w orkers are outside of North America, in 191 countries, where more 
than 500.000 registered volunteers assist their efforts. In addition to its evangelistic work 
on university campuses. Campus Crusade has two widely known evangelistic tools: the 
Finn Spiritual Laws (which presents the basic evangelistic messagei. and the Jesus Film. 
a movie presenting the life of Christ. Translated into 80 languages, the film has been 
viewed by some 850 million people worldwide. 

The second influential student-oriented outreach is INTERVARSITY CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP. With roots at Cambridge University in ENGLAND, the movement 
began in Britain in 1877. shaped by student interest in global evangelism. In 1928. British 
interVarsity helped organize a Canadian affiliate. Canadian InterVarsity director Stacey 
Woods nvet with University of Michigan students in 1938. and the first United Slates 
ehaptcr resulted. In 19-11. InterVarsity Christian Fellowship/USA officially organized. 
InterVarsity USA has more than 1.000 staff members and produces training materials 
used by hundreds of campus outreaches to students and faculty. Every three years it 
sponsors a huge missions gathering that uses the facilities of the University of Illinois- 
Urbana to enlist college students from across the United States in global missions 
outreach. Outside the west. InterVarsity groups at major university campuses mobilize 
and nurture Christian students and support broadly based evangelistic programs. 
InterVarsity Press has become a major supplier of resources that challenge arid support 
Christian thought on contemporary issues. 


Missionary Outreach 


Evangelistic associations targeting university students are sustained by a broad 
evangelical impulse to share faith in every possible way. In tire early national period in 
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ihc United Slates, foi example, the determination to he aggressive about planting the 
Gospel in the vast new territories of the Louisiana Purchase captured the imaginations of 
Congregutionalists in New England. Presbyterians in the mid-Atlantic region. 
Episcopalians. Baptists, and Methodists as well as of newer groups like the Disciples of 
Christ. The era saw expanded foreign tiade and lire growth of the British Empire, and 
some Americans also felt the urge to convert the world. As in the colonial era. the first 
targets were the ‘heathen" of North America. The Connecticut Missionary Association, 
established in 1798. produced the Connection Evangelical Magazine to interest people in 
this work. A CongregationalPresbyterian Plan of Union in 1801 had as part of its purpose 
the efficient preaching of the gospel in the West. The Union accelerated efforts and 
contributed to the founding in New York City in 1826 of the American Home Missionary 
Association. 

Meanwhile, a few students at Williams College in western Massachusetts expressed 
their interest in foreign missions. During their years at Andover Seminary in Boston, 
these and other students pursued this interest and gained the support of the General 
Association of Massachusetts. The same year (1810). Connecticut and Massachusetts 
Congregation alisls cooperated to form the AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN Missions. This society sent its first party of 
missionaries to India in 1812. Aboard ship, however. Adonirant Judson and Luther Rice 
changed their minds about Congregationalism and embraced Baptist views (sec JUDSON 
FAMILY). This led in 1814 to the creation of the General Convention of the Baptist 
Denomination in the United States of America for Foreign Mission. Both societies 
recruited workers and expanded tlseir global reach. Their contact with otlser cultures gave 
them intluence over the American perception of other peoples, religions, and cultures and 
sometimes translated into influence in American foreign policy. 

These early missionary societies—like the European Protestant missionary societies 
that preceded them— were denominational in intent (see MISSIONARY 
ORGANIZATIONS). By the mid-nineteenth century, non-denominational evangelistic 
associations took on specific tasks and invited a cooperative approach to missionary 
outreach. Representative of these groups is the Women's Union Missionary Society of 
America for Heathen Lands (WUMS). established in November I860 in New York by 
Sarah Doremus and women from six denominations. The first North American agency to 
send single female missionaries, the WUMS drew inspiration from a similar British 
endeavor and worked especially among WOMEN and children, and it soon had placed 
missionaries around the world. Part of the era's growing interest in “women’s work for 
women." the WUMS sent women to the secluded women to whom traditional 
missionaries seldom had access. By the end of the century, a long list of such 
nondenontinational mission agencies recruited workers for worldwide evangelism. 
Between 1900 and 1920. for example, societies promoting village evan-gelism originated 
in India under the auspices of the Ramabai Mukti Mission, an agency led by Indians, and 
in England as The Fellowship for Evangelising Britain's Villages. Such local agencies 
worked side-by-side with misers that had national constituencies in view. 
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Faith Missions 


None of these groups was bcttei known than the CHINA INLAND MISSION (CIM). 
Established by the Englishman JAMES HUDSON TAYLOR in 1865. the CIM had no 
established suppoit structure. Taylor expected his recruits to “live by faith” and pray for 
answers to their needs. This approach necessitated a network of supporters—often at 
home, but sometimes elsewhere—who would faithfully remember the needs of their 
ambassadors abroad. The CIM was an early example of a growing cluster of “faith 
missions' that veered sharply from the customary practices of the more familiar 
denominational, or ■‘board." missions. At the turn of the tw entieth century, large numbers 
of conservative evangelicals found faith missions like tire CIM or the Africa Inland 
Mission (founded in 1895 by Scotsman Peter Cameron Scott) satisfactory alternatives to 
traditional evangelistic organizations that were mired in disputes about the goals of 
missionary task and the implications of new THEOLOGY for world evangelization. Faith 
missions required little staitup capital and promoted a direct sense of teamwork and 
cooperation in accomplishing evangelism. More flexible than denominational hoard 
missions, they appealed to people who hoped to get a job done quickly. 

In the twentieth centuiy. evangelistic associations of all kinds proliferated. New 
missions agencies represented both new approaches and new technology, and some older 
agencies adapted or merged to keep up with the times. With the closing of mainland 
China to Western missionaries, for example, the CIM regrouped and became the 
Overseas Missionary Fellowship. As missionaries pressed into ever more remote regions, 
the Missionary Aviation Fellowship arose to provide transportation, and the Moody Bible 
Institute developed a highly regarded pilot training program. Evangelicals have 
historically exploited opportunities and been responsive to change, and evangelistic 
associations that seize particular opportunities offer rapid adaptation to changing times. 
Evangelistic associations that enlist retirees, sports teams, students, hluecollar workers, 
health professionals, and other professionals for short-term missionary involvement have 
become more numerous. Evangelistic associations promote undercover work in closed 
countries; socalled "tentmakers" (a reference to St. Paul, who supported himself by 
tentmaking while sharing the gospel) teach English in China, distribute humanitarian aid 
in the Middle East, or coach basketball in Indonesia, quietly building relationships that 
they hope will blossom in conversions. 

In the twentieth century, the professionalization and coming of age of revivalism 
combined w ith advances in technology to facilitate the formation of yet another cluster of 
evangelistic associations, these dedicated to fulfilling the goals of individuals or ministry 
teams. Since the 1950s. the best-known of these has been the Billy Graham Evangelistic 
Association (BGEA). With roots in another evangelistic association. YOUTH FOR 
CHRIST, the BGEA incorporated early in the 1950s. Based for many yearn in 
Minneapolis. Minnesota (now in Charlotte. North Carolina as well), the BGEA has 
offices in cities around the world—Sydney. Buenos Aires. Winnipeg. London. Paris. 
Frankfurt. Hong Kong. Mexico City—and firm ties to native Christian leaders. Although 
the BGEA engages in evangelism through multiple n*:diu—World Wide Pictures. 
Decision magazine lin six languages and Braille I. radio broadcasts, and books—the heart 
of its work is the traditional evangelistic' crusades conducted by BILLY GRAHAM and 
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his coworkers. Satellite television has niultiplied die visibility of Billy Graham and a host 
of lesser-known evangelists. Graham's access to tlw leadeiship of nations around the 
world is unprecedented. The international scope of his influence has not been fully 
assessed. His son. Franklin Graham, has assumed the leadership of the organization. 

Thousands of evangelistic associations like Graham's rely on gifts from supporters to 
enable outre aches around tlw world. Many originate in the West, but increasing numbers 
mobilize people in other parts of the world. The Luis Palau Evangelistic Association, for 
example, based in North America, conducts extensive wotk in LATIN AMERICA. An 
Argentinian by birth. Palau uses tlw media as well as traditional crusades to do 
evangelism. Headed by Ravi Zacharias. a native of India, the Ravi Zaeharias 
International Ministries focuses its efforts on reaching those who shape tlw ideas of 
contemporary CULTURE. Sonw evangelistic associations outside the West now target 
Western populations. 


Coordinating Efforts 


The proliferation of cooperative societies dedicated either directly or indirectly to 
ev angelistic outreach led early to concern in the West about duplication and inefficiency. 
The EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE—established in a burst of evangelical optimism in 
1846 in London by KOI) representatives from 10 countries—languished until the 1880s, 
when a dynamic American Congregationalist. Josiah Strong, took it in hand. Strong’s 
enthusiasm for most things American and Br itish smacked to sonw of racism, and his 
confidence in America's destiny shone through his agenda, hut he breathed life into a 
dying entity. Large Evangelical Alliance congresses he organized in 1886 in London and 
in 1893 at the Chicago World's Fair built momentum, and by the time his social agenda 
forced him from the Alliance. Strong had given the organization a new lease on life. In 
Britain, its offices in London remain a hub for evangelicals of all denominations and 
none. 

The nineteenth-century hope for evangelical cooperation gained global currency in 
1951 with tlw formation of tlw World Evangelical Alliance I WE A I. The WEA is an 
alliance of alliances. Its members include seven regional organizations. Association of 
Evangelicals of Africa. European Evangelical Alliance. Ev angelical Fellowship of Asia. 
Evangelical Association of the Caribbean. Evangelical Fellowship of the South Pacific, 
and Latin American Evangelical Fellowship. Each of these, in turn, comprises 
evangelical alliances or associations in particular countries, for a total of 113 national 
evangelical alliances. In addition to these full members, the WEA welcomes as associate 
members evangelical agencies with significant international commitments. This list 
includes entities like tlw Chinese Coordinating Centre of World Evangelization. Food for 
the Hungry. JEWS FOR JESUS, and many Western-based missionary organizations. 

Evangelicals also provide significant support and leadership for the humanitarian work 
of WORLD VISION INTERNATIONAL. Established in 1950. this partnership of 
Christians offers health care, education, and humanitarian aid in an effort to assist people 
to help themselves and pursue justice. While it is not directly evangelistic. World Vision 
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attracts iho support of evangelicals who believe that humanitarian aid may create the 
climate conducive to Gospel witness. Leprosy missions, orphanages, hospitals, adoption 
agencies, schools, and many other entities play vital roles in enabling and expanding the 
work of evangelistic associations. 

Evangelistic associations channel Chiistian energies into proclaiming lire Christian 
message. Their proponents exploit all available media, including print media and radio, 
with startling success. HOB. the world's fust missionary radio station, went on the air in 
Ecuador on Christmas 1931. Seventy years later, it was one of the world’s largest short¬ 
wave broadcasters, sending evangelistic programming from Quito in twelve languages 
and twenty-two dialects and also ailing programming from such far-flung places as 
Seychelles. Swaziland, and the United Kingdom. Another evangelistic association 
dedicated to radio is Trans World Radio, begun under the direction of American Paul 
Fteed in 1952. It beamed its fust broadcast to Spain from a small transmitter in Tangier. 
Morocco. Fifty yearn later, it boasted 1.800 hours of programming each week from 
thiiteen powerful transmitters and 2.300 local stations. Its Chiistian programming 
reached 160 countries in 180 languages. Served by missionaries and local staff, such 
broadcast evangelistic associations are the best known of many that flourished in the 
twentieth century. 

Evangelistic associations con*? and go. Some change significantly over time and 
modify their early evangelistic goals. The YMCA (see YMCA/YWCA) and. to some 
extent, tire older Bible societies have shed tlkcir evangelistic edge. Other agencies 
disappeared because they could not sustain suppoit. or they merged, or they adapted to 
altered conditions by changing name or focus. Since World War 11. an enormous number 
of new evangelistic associations jostle with established associations for money and 
recruits. The communications and transportation revolutions promote global awareness 
and make possible evangelistic interactions unimagined by earlier generations. 
Evangelistic associations will certainly adapt their strategies, but they will not go away. 
They are deeply embedded in the core of what twenty-fustcentuiy Christians assume it 
means to be evangelical. And EVANGELICALISM’S entrepreneurial instincts find in 
the voluntary association model a flexible and efficient means to an all-consuming end. 
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FAITH 


The most controversial aspect of Protestantism lhai emerged during the REFORMATION 
centered on the Protestant understanding of faith. Scholastic theology heavily influenced 
the prevailing Roman Catholic view on faith, creating a series of functional dualisms 
vastly removed from the original biblical understanding. These dualisms focused on the 
distinction between content of faith (in Latin fides quite) and subjective actions of faith 
{fides quit): lire distinction between faith of laypersons in assenting to ORTHODOXY 
without understanding it (fides impheita) and faith of clergy in assenting to the same 
universal truths (tides explidia). between faith appropriated through natural means (fides 
acqutetiai and faith incorporated into the soul alongside other virtues by supernatural 
means (fides iifiusd). The dualism drawing the Reformer's most ardent ire involved the 
distinction between ' unformed faith” fides mfi/nnis). a faith unrelated to love and able to 
exist alongside mortal sin: and "forntd faith" (fides ctmtate foimaid). a faith formed by 
and continually active in love. These aspects of faith required meritorious works by the 
believer to achieve JUSTIFICATION. 

MARTIN LUTHER reacted to this formulation through the notion popularly known as 
justification by faith alone. Luther argued against tire priority of love for perfecting faith 
by emphasizing the free gift of GRACE from God. Luther understood the "righteousness 
of God" in Romans 1:17 as justifying, not punishing, the sinner. In Hebrews 11:1 he 
understood faith as trust in God's promises rather than faith achieved through good 
works. Sav ing faith focused on the sufficiency of Christ's work divinely imputed to the 
sinner. This understanding of faith was refined by Luther's contemporaries. 
HULDRYCH ZWINGLJ heavily focused on the certainty of faith through a clear 
know ledge of ELECTION. For Zwingli. faith was both a pledge of the Holy Spirit that 
seals the believer's heart, and a trust that God will protect and guide the believer. Faith 
enables the heliever to reconcile contradictory passages and bring understanding to 
Scriptural meaning. To support his assertion. Zwingli affirmed that faith and Scripture are 
inseparable, citing Christ’s own appeal to Scripture to further demonstrate tire certainty of 
God's guidance. Faith is a sense that God assures us inwardly with the Holy Spirit while 
acknowledging that external matters contribute nothing to justification. As such. Zwingli 
understood the LORD'S SUPPER to be little more than a liturgy of "signs.” Luther and 
JOHN CALVIN continued to affirm the divine efficacy of the Lord's Supper and 
vigorously rejected this radical reappraisal of the sacrament. Unlike Zwingli. Calvin was 
aware that the believer’s faith is always weak and requires regular strengthening through 
the ministries of lire church and the administration of the sacraments. 
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While all the reformers unanimously described failh as a gift (rom God. relating it to 
the workings of the Holy Spirit and Scripture. Calvin provided the clearest exposition on 
the role of the Holy Spirit in ntatteis of faith. Calvin described faith as the principal work 
of the Holy Spirit. Beheveis do not initiate faith, but faith is founded upon the ''might of 
the Spirit.” Consequently, the Spirit is the ' inner teacher" by whose effort the promise of 
SALVATION penetrates the believer's mind. Like Zwingli. Calvin affirmed the 
inseparable relationship between faith and the Word of God and that these "can no more 
be disconnected front each other than rays of light from the sun" (Insiituta 111:2:6). And 
while faith is both a matter of heart and mind. Calvin stressed that "the knowledge of 
faith consist more of certainty than discernment" (Insiiiuies 111:2:14). For Calvin, 
certainty is dependent on the activity of the Holy Spirit and the restoration of right 
worship of God through the genuine teaching and PRKACHING of Scripture by the 
church. 

The Roman Catholic reaction to this Protestant formulation was ratified in tire Council 
of Trent <1547). which condemned the "vain confidence of |thcse) heretics" (see 
CATHOLIC REACTIONS TO PROTESTANTISM I. Other reactions came from Radical 
Refoimers such as Anabaptists and Inspirationists. or Pietists <sce ANABAPTISM 
PIETISM). Many Anabaptists emphasized the importance of good works as testimony to 
the presence of faith. Pietists, like THOMAS MONTZER. emphasized the primacy of 
experiential revelatory faith as opposed to faith informed by biblical revelation. 

The Post-Reformation understandings of faith took on numerous expressions. In 
reaction to the development of orthodox CALVINISM. JACOBUS AR.MINIS began an 
unpretentious revival of the role of meritorious works in faith. Introducing live notion of 
faith as a human work upon which the pardon of SIN is suspended. Arminius reacted 
strongly to the claim that God damns individuals for eternity (see ARM1NIANISM). 
Arminius linked the concept of PREDESTINATION with faith by reducing the decision 
of faith to a simple human possibility. While agreeing with Calvinists that there was no 
salvation apait from faith. Arminius accepted that faith was the basis of predestination, 
rather than the onhodox Calvinist’s view that predestination was the basis of faith. 

PURITANISM also developed away from mainstream Refoimation thought by 
demanding that cenitude be confirmed only through the experience of holy living. The 
Puritan emphasis on holy living eventually influenced other expressions of Protestantism 
such as METHODISM and tire HOLINESS MOVEMENT. These Protestant expressions 
accepted that faith and religious knowledge were not derived from objective theological 
foimulation but rather blossom from the experiences of the believer's Iveait. 

The eighteenth-century ENLIGHTENMENT bore witness to a sustained attack on 
traditional categories of faith and religious dogma through live emergence of Rationalism. 
Popularly represented as DEISM and Protestant Scholasticism, some Protestant 
theologians such as Jean Aphonse Turretin sought to reduce Christianity to a core of 
moral principles and universally held beliefs. Faith was subsumed into an objectified 
natural religion. The climax of Enlightenment philosophies arrived with IMMANUEL 
KANT, who redirected contemporary thought by defining live limits of know ledge. Kant 
drew a sharp distinction between "phenomena” (knowledge which we derive from 
experience of live wot Id t and "nounvena" (a priori transcendental know ledge). This 
eventually led to live claim that knowledge of the world could not lead to knowledge of 
God. While Kant intended to eliminate speculative knowledge in order to "make room for 
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faith. - ' he unwittingly reset the course of THEOLOGY, allowing the development of 
liberalism into diverse expressions (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND 
LIBERALISM). In the ease of FRIEDRICH SCHLE1ERMACHER. certainty of faith was 
grounded in psychological and emotional experience rather than in natural theology or 
biblical revelation. Here faith is grounded in a feeling of absolute dependence. Late 
nineteenth century liberalism tended to view institutionalized religion, traditional creeds, 
and metaphysics with uncertainty, although this skepticism was offset by a confidence in 
human progress and the unhindered quest for a unified vision of truth. ADOLF VON 
HARNACK clearly stated these themes in his 1901 hook Whai l.\ Chriutaniiy? 
Harnack's approach was to define true Christianity by "stripping off the husks and 
layling) hare the kernel (of truth)." Harnack proposed that tlw core of Christianity is the 
personality and teachings of Jesus, which could he summed up through the 
commandment to love. This ethic of love grounded faith into a praxis of social 
engagement and framework of evolutionary progress. However, the rising confidence in 
human progress was shattered by World War 1 w ith the theological vacuum appropriated 
by NEO-ORTHODOXY and FUNDAMENTALISM. 

Reacting to liberalism, fundamentalism affirmed previous Protestant faith expressions 
and theologies within a rationalistic framework by affirming the AUTHORITY, 
inspiration, and inerrancy of Scripture tsce BIBLICAL INERRANCY). Appropriating a 
form of seventeenth-century Calvinistie scholasticism, fundamentalism was committed to 
resisting social change in order to preserve what were considered to be the correct articles 
of faith. Faith was characterized as prepositional assent in order to preserve certainty , an 
appreach that has continued on into contemporary forms of conservative 
EVANGELICALISM. 

On the other hand, liberalism heavily influenced neo-orthodoxy, which tended to 
emphasize the divine oiigin and nature of faith. Neo-orthodox faith was characterized as 
active assent to the elusive, mysterious and non-propositional divine prompting. Its most 
popular exponent was KARL BARTH, and while his views evolved over time, he 
nevertheless understood faith within the framework of divine immanence. This 
framework took the form of the "Word of God." which was not a proposition or objeci 
hut God actually speaking. The real object of inquiry was Jesus Christ, the true 
foundation of faith. For Barth, certainty was the result of the tiiumph of God’s grace 
rather than the results of natural theologies or human expression. 

In turn. Baith significantly influenced DIETRICH BONHOF.FFER who foimulated 
the challenging question "Who is Christ for us today?" Bonhoeffer’s faith engagement 
between certainty and uncertainty is clearly seen in his understanding of mystery as the 
root of everyting comprehensible. And while faith is pait of mystery that cannot be 
transformed into knowledge. Bonhoeffer paradoxically states that "mystery does not 
mean merely that one does not know something...the deepest mystery is not the person 
farthest away but preciesely the one closest to us" (Feil 1985.61. This mystery is located 
at the center of the distinction between faith and theologies, thus influencing Bonhoeffer 
to urgently define the relation between theory and praxis. As a result. Bonhoeffer placed 
theology and faith in the service of Christian praxis, and is remembered for such 
expressions as "a world come of age" and "Religionless Christianity." Bonhoeffer's 
theology eventually influenced radical theologians of the 1960s. who introduced such 
expressions as the DEATH OF GOD and the Ground of Being (see ROBINSON. JOHN 
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ARTHUR THOMAS I 10 explain the failure of anthropomorphic religious language in 
addressing contemporary religious concerns. 

Today contemporary theology weaves between radicalism and new conservatism. 
Faith expressed in POSTMODERNITY is subject to a new openness brought out by the 
challenges of pluralism, poststructuralism, and ECUMENISM. While this openness to 
inquire into all aspects of faith may create great tension, the engagement of certainty and 
uncertainty w ithin the ongoing process of redemption will continue to shape the future of 
Protestant expressions of faith. 
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FAITH HEALING 


Diverse types of faith, or religious, healing are practiced within Protestant churches. The 
practices vary according to the theological accounts given of the process of lieuling. the 
sense of the miraculous, tiro perception of process, and the place of skills in the 
performance of the minister. The relationship between religious healing and conventional 
medicine is often one of tension. In some religious traditions there is a rejection of the 
world that implies a refusal to use its medical science. Elsewhere, the relationship is 
complementary, and there is recent evidence of a reformulated healing ministry within 
the pastoral role of clergy. 


Definitions 


Religious intervention in matte is of human health takes a variety of forms, and we may 
distinguish a number of categories: those that are attiihuted exclusively to divine power, 
those centered on the religious healer, and those dependent on a measure of trust on the 
part of the individual to be healed. 

Miraculous healing excludes those forms of religious healing that may be attributed to 
the skill of the minister or the process of therapy, including counseling or PRAYER. 
Within the Christian faith the archety pes of this category are the healing miracles of Jesus 
of Nazareth, which included the raising to life of those reported to be dead as well as 
relief from less terminal conditions. Tl>e notion of miraculous healing is problematic in 
that some w ould regard the effect of prayer to be a miracle, whereas others might see it as 
a kind of therapy. Some skepties or demythologists might venture to explain the 
conditions cured by Jesus as psychosomatic and notice that they did not include, for 
example, the repair of hioken limbs. Within the category of the miraculous, divine 
healing is like term applied to beneficial effects on like condition of a sufferer that are 
attributed to a supernatural power acting independently of the faith of the subject and of 
the skills of the human agent or healer. The concept of divine healing prevails among 
traditional Pentecostal* (see PENTECOSTAI.ISMi. Faith healing, by contrast, refers to 
those fomis in which an improvement or cure relies on the trust or confidence of the 
subject. This trust is typically developed in a religious context and invested in an 
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almighty power, bui in a secular sense failh can equally be a belief in the self 01 in the 
minister of healing or in a set of procedures. 

Within tire category of religious healing theie is a much noticed and distinctive type in 
the form of shumutmm. This is the term given to procedures that center on the skills or 
spiritual endowments of a healer or shaman: its classical forms have been observed in 
tribal communities in northern Siberia and places renxste from Western Protestantism, but 
shamanic practices have also been recognized in the West, notably by M.B.McGuire. 

Although this typology may be useful in identifying approaches to religious healing— 
and is indeed grounded in the peroeptions of practitioners—there is an ambivalence about 
some cases. Those whose names and reputations are used to attract large audiences to 
healing meetings may insist that they have no power of their own but that God has chosen 
to work through them: in this way they define their practice as divine healing but the 
mediated construction of their practice may celebrate live person of tire Itealer. 


Tlte Rejection of Worldly Medicine 


Tensions between secular medicine and the ministrations of religious professionals have 
characterized the postures of a number of world-rejecting sects in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. They are. however, rooted in biblical precedents. It is reported that 
'the king Asa in the thirty and ninth year of his reign was diseased in his feet, until his 
disease was exceeding great: yet in his disease he sought not to the Lord but to the 
physicians. And Asa slept with his fathers, and died in the one and fortieth year of his 
reign" (II Chronicles 16:12-13). 

The inference is that Asa might have recovered from his gout had he turned to prayer. 
Such is the lesson drawn from live demise of Asa by many of the faithful who distance like 
religious community from the wisdom of the world. In 1899 a number of a 
fundamentalist Christian sect in London, the Plumstead Peculiars, declined to call a 
doctor to his ailing newborn child and. when the child died, faced conviction for 
manslaughter. "I have an honest belief in the power of prayer." said tire father. "When the 
King was the Prince of Wales and had lyplioid. prayers were offered up throughout the 
land, and lie recovered.” 

The Judge observed. "My recollection is that Sir William Gill (the royal physician| 
had something to do with the recovery.... It is wicked that these people should let their 
children die. when by taking ordinary precautions which God has placed in their power 
they could save them.” 

These examples evidence not an explicit taboo on secular means of healing, hut a 
conviction in the adequacy of prayer and a sense that tecourse to a doctor is a sign of 
weakening FAITH. Tlie reluctance to abandon religious faith for secular science is 
paiticularly pronounced in respect of the condition JOHN BUNYAN terms ‘the Slough 
of Desspond." more popularly diagnosed as depression. In respect to such conditions, 
there is a sense that the individual, the religious organizations, and their God ought to he 
sufficient to restore health. The sense of betrayal of Christian faith and its ministers when 
seeking help from a doctor or psychologist is prompted partly by the concept of 
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"wholeness" and the equation of SIN and suffering in the teaching of Jesus. He cures 
with the significant wends. 'Thy faith has made thee whole" and asks whether it is easier 
to say "Thy sins be forgiven thee" or "Arise and walk" (Matthew 9:5). 

The notion that right belief is the key to good health is in modem times associated 
particularly with CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. This movement owes to earlier currents the 
principle of mental healing that perceives illness as a condition of the mind. Such a 
diagnosis may be traced in Christian practice to the theology of a Swedish scientist 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG (1688-1772). founder of the religious sect that bears his 
name. The Swedenborgian principle was that healing could be effected by harmonizing 
physical and spiritual realities, adjusting the body to the mind, the mind to the soul, and 
the soul to the angelic order. This idea of mental adjustment was prevalent in the 
movement called mesmerism, which was fashionable in America in the mid-nineteenth 
century. It was piopagated in live teachings of the mesmerist Charles Poyen. of Phineas 
Parkhurst Quimby. and subsequently in the writings of MARY BAKER EDDY, the 
founder of Christian Science. In 1875 she published her Science and Health with Key' /<> 
the Scriptures, citing Matthew 9:2-8 to demonstrate the central tenet that sickness and 
pain were delusions curable by the correction of mental error: 

It is plain that God docs not employ drugs or hygiene, nor provide them 
for human use: else Jesus would have recommended them in his healing. 

The sick arc more deplorably lost than the sinning if the sick cannot rely 
on God for help and the sinning can. 

JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES, by contrast, are happy to seek healing through hospitals, 
albeit upon certain conscientious conditions. For Witnesses, secular medicine does not 
contradict faith in the power of prayer. It is rather that they read in Genesis 9:4 and Acts 
15:29 a taboo on consuming bloods and therefore upon blood transfusion. They have in 
recent years been active in exploring and docunventing alternatives to blood transfusion, 
but there have been cases in Australia and live United States where the children of 
Witnesses have been made wards of the court to authorize ccnain treatment. 

Although abstention from secular medicine per se or from paiticular practices has in 
many cases often been a dimension of a more general rejection of live world, it has not 
necessarily been so. In the case of the AMISH, for example, taboos on the use of motor 
trans port and electricity are not applied against resoit to medical treatment. Resistance is 
based on a preference for time-honored remedies, not on religious dogma. Curiously, 
those religious organizations within the Christian faith that have studiously refrained 
from secular medicine have not been those that used high piofile Ivealing events in their 
outreach or featured in a sensational way the cases of those who have been cured against 
the expectations of their doctors. Rather, tlveir disposition has been a defensive one. 
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Healing in the Context of Faith 


The histcuie relationships ot' leligion and health may he regarded within two traditions, 
both attended by tensions. On one hand, there is an approval for conventional medicine, a 
willing resort to it. and material and moral support for its practitioners. This accord, in 
which clergy would deploy medical science in the fulfillment of their pastoral role, was 
memorably described by' the Reverend COTTON MATHER (1663-1728) as the 
angelical conjunction." In tire late eighteenth century, tire founder of Methodism. JOHN 
WESLEY, published and republished a book called Primitive Physick. demonstrating and 
commending a knowledge of herbal remedies alongside a belief in the power of faith. In 
England the established church took responsibility for tire provision of a number of 
hospitals: St. Bartholomew's was founded in 1123 and St. Thomas's was started in a 
parish church by that name in Southwark, where tire original operating theater survives. 
The angelical conjunction was to suffer a fall and enjoy a subsequent rise. In time the 
differentiation of professions would relieve the clergy of many of the skills they had 
assumed as obligations of their Christian vocation, including architecture and finance as 
well as pastoral activities. In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries the 
functions of care passed largely to the state in tire name of welfare. The “conjunction" 
revived as tire welfare state faltered. Clergy and lay persons of tire mainstream Christian 
churches sought the skills and practiced in the role of counselor. The notion of healing 
was broadened to apply to the recovery trot merely of a physical but of a mental or 
emotional condition and of satisfactory relationships. Perhaps as a respvn.se to the 
standaid Marxist critique that tire Irope of a life hereafter enables tire faithful to endure 
the discomforts of the present world, the burgeoning Pentecostal churches of Central 
America have kep physical dimensions of tire human condition in sharp focus. 
R.A.Chesnut found rather less evidence in Brazil of a conviction in remote consolation 
than in the hope of immediate relief from the illnesses that attend poverty. 

On the other hand, there is a disposition among sons: religious organizations to direct 
medical practice according to their own principles. The private hospitals in the United 
States belonging to. for example, the SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST CHURCH arc 
administered according to the divine revelations about health received in the I86<)s by its 
prophetess ELLEN GOULD WHITE (1827-1915). 

The practice of miraculous healing in meetings of the revivalist type has recently 
enjoyed a resurgence through television and modem methods of communication (see 
TELEVANGELISTS: PUBLISHING. MEDIA). Its effects are visible and its challenge to 
conventional medicine is derisive. The book that records tl*c miracles God has worked 
through the healing evangelist Melvin Banks shows on tire front cover the picture of a 
woman Irolding aloft her walking stick in defiance of the doctors who said she would 
always need it. Miraculous healing in Catholicism focuses on ceiluin shrines such as 
Lourdes, whereas the Protestant counterpart is focused on individuals with charismatic 
gifts. 

The presentation of a sick or disabled person at a healing crosade may. if recovery 
docs not follow, result in disappointment if not cognitive dissonance, although nothing 
else is lost unless the dependency on faith excludes live recourse to conventional therapy. 
Those affirming a divine plan may recognize a place within it for the secular professions. 
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for example. "Il is wonderful how God can use doctors and nurses.'* However, there arc 
implications of a legal kind when conventional medicine is refused. In the last twenty 
years there have been a number of cases in which parents have been brought before 
American courts after the deaths of children whom they had entrusted to Christian 
Science practitioners. When prayer has not been effective, both parents and practitioners 
have been variously charged with child abuse, negligence, and manslaughter. 


New Directions in Christian Ministrv 


Until recent years the practice of hands-on healing and therapy has been found rather 
more in the marginal sects than in the mainstream churches. However, in a much-noticed 
work. McGuire (1988) lias documented the prevalence of healing rituals in the religious 
life of suburban America. In *'thc metaphysical movement.*' Maguire detects elements 
that derive from various nominally Christian traditions, from New Thought, mesmerism, 
the mind-cure groups of the 1880s. Spiritualism. Christian Science, and an experimental 
interest in currents of spirituality that are or were native American. Latin American. 
Caribbean, and Poly nesian. Metaphysical healing is a syncretic movement that is open to 
alternative pathology and Eastern philosophy and redefines received notions of illness 
and dysfunction. This is a world of house-groups rattier than of rallies and conventions: it 
is about processes rather than persons, and ritual practices arc devolved rather than 
centralized. 

The vaiicty of life and death concerns that are addressed by hands-on therapy rituals in 
the religious life of the American suburb similarly occupies the ministry of healing in the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. It is a pastoral movement in which healing is recognized as 
an easing of some problem or discomfoit rather than live absolute elimination of an 
adverse condition. It is not spectacular, it does not celebrate its results: it is not advertised 
as a crowd-puller, although it is a legitimating principle in the church’s mission. The 
ministry operates, for example, in the rehabilitation of counseling and psychotherapy 
within the sacred domain, in the hospice movement pioneered in Britain by Dr. Cicely 
Saunders, and in the provision of healing services within the regular ministrations of the 
mainstream churches. The purpose of ministry to the dying is to enable them to die well, 
not to recover to full health. Typically, a parish may designate one service a month as a 
healing service when those desiring healing may have hands laid on them by ministers 
who may be available for counsel. There is no expectation of instant c-urc. the 
congregation is not invited to behold the effect, and photographers do not stand by. 
Conventional medicine and the prayerful ministry of the church are perceived to he 
complementary, whereas in some sects conventional medicine forms are respected, if at 
all. as agents of the divine will. Tlie church-type ministry looks to the Gospel for its 
motivation, whereas the tradition of miraculous healing looks to Pauline teachings, 
notably I Corinthians 12. for its authority. 

If ritualized healing is directed by a literal interpretation of a biblical imperative to 
'Lay hands on live sick and they shall be healed'' (Mark 16:18). live church's ministry of 
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pastoral care is. in the spirit of the angelical conjunction, an endeavor to discern the 
meaning of the Gospel and to convey it to points of need. 
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FALWELL, JERRY (1933-) 


American preacher and televangelist. Falwell was bom on August II. 1933 in 
Lynchburg. Virginia. He is best known as a television evangelist, or "televangelist" and 
founder of the Moral Majority. His significance lies in lus critical leadership in shifting 
large numbers of fundamentalist Christians away from their historic separation of religion 
and politics and resulting political inactivism. to an active engagement in politics, which 
they previously considered to be secular. FalweH's political organization. Moral 
Majority, which he fanned in 1979. played a key role in mobilizing the "Religious 
Right.” beginning with registering new voters. 

In defense of FUNDAMENTALISM. Falwell sought to restore the nation's 
"Christian" underpinnings by attempting to legislate through Congress a Bihle-based 
morality, which Ire claimed had been eioded by proponents of equal rights for women 
and homosexuals (see HOMOSEXUALITY), abortion rights, and "secular humanism.” 
His television program, the "Old-Time Gospel Hour." one of the most watched religious 
broadcasts during the 1980s. offered a platform to the new political movement, the rise of 
which coincided with that of TELEVANGELISM. The National Association of Religious 
Broadcasters inducted Falwell into its Broadcasting Hall of Fame in 1985. 

The attention he received by the media, most of it negative, while lobbying Congress 
and President Ronald Reagan and acting as a cultural critic made Falwell a household 
name through the 1980s. Unsuccessful in implementing the Moral Majority’s 
conservative social agenda, even with the support of the conservative Reagan, whose 
election the religious right had supported, and unable to raise funds needed to continue. 
Falwell disbanded the organization in 1989. 

Pastor of one of the nation’s largest Protestant churches. Thomas Road Baptist Church 
in Lynchburg. Falwell is also founder and chancellor of l.ibeity University. 
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FAMILY 


Behind ihe Proiesiani undeisianding of family lies a complex history of devotion and 
debate. Front tike REFORMATION on. believers from many different times and places 
have idealized tike human family as a school of godly character, a perfect metaphor of 
divine love, and a model of Chiistian unity. Even as the meaning and structure of family 
life have changed over time, the idealized visions persist—a testimony to its powerful 
and enduring grasp on the Protestant imagination. 

Yet family has also been a potent instmment of controversy. On one level, this is not 
surprising, given the fact that domestic life encompasses a range of deeply sensitive 
human issues: SEXUALITY, childrearing, the promise of birth, and the finality of 
DEATH. In tike five centuries since the Reformation. Protestant thinkers have produced 
an enotmous body of work articulating church teaching on such matters, yet Protestant 
churches have exercised an uncertain jurisdiction over the private lives of their 
parishioners, often caught in the competing pressures of secular life. Just as the reformers 
sought to persuade their parishioners against (Ike practice of clandestine marriage in the 
sixteenth century, modern evangelical leaders have struggled to enforce biblical standards 
of DIVORCE aisd remarriage within their broad and often fractious constituencies. 

In an even larger sense, however. Protestant discourse about family life has played a 
major role in matters of religious identity. The periodic need to delineate key beliefs and 
practices around MARRIAGE, childrearing, and sexuality has often corresponded with 
some fundamental shifts in Protestant thought. Tire structure of this essay in fact lifts up 
three significant examples of this parallel process. The first section deals with the role of 
family in the Reformation and its importance as a means of articulating important 
differences between Protesiants and Catholics, and as a site for instructing the faithful. 
The second section discusses the importance of family at another crucial juncture, the 
post-ENLIGHTENMENT retooling of Chiistian faith to meet the demands of an 
industrializing, urbanizing world. The third and final section describes the central role of 
family in the contemporary encounter between religion and the modem global world, 
most dramatically encapsulated in the fundamentalist response. 
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The Reformation 


The reformers' rejection of priestly CELIBACY plaeed family at the center of the 
Protestant polemic against Catholicism. Whereas MARTIN Ll.’THER anil his followers 
did not believe that an unmarried priesthood was categorically wrong, they were not 
willing to make it a requirement for all CLERGY, for they believed that this would lead 
only to hypocrisy and abuse. Celibacy, they argued, was the gift of a particular few. and 
marriage was the higher calling required of all believers. Thus Luther urged his fellow 
Protestant clergy to marry and establish households, following suit himself w hen he wed 
Katherine von Boia. a former nun. in 1525. 

Although the Protestant Refomters denied that marriage was a sacrament or in any 
sense a direct means of sanctifying GRACE, they were convinced that marriage was 
ordained by God for tl>e spiritual benefit of all Christians. For one thing, the married slate 
saved individuals from live temptations of lust, which Luther in particular believed were a 
serious threat to a godly life. But even live daily give and take of domestic affairs could 
lead one closer to God: Luther declared that God and all his angels smiled at the sight of 
a father washing his baby's diapers, for even as menial and dirty a task as this might be 
undeitaken "in Christian faith." Luther's remarkable statement adds weight to historian 
Steven O/ment’s view that the Reformers' emphasis on family life was one of their most 
enduring legacies, a protest against Catholic ecclesiastical practice that over time became 
one of the nmst visible and successful of all Protestant reforms. 

In some ways, however, the Protestant Reformation introduced a more secular 
approach to marriage as an institution regulated primarily by the slate, not the church (sec 
CHURCH AND STATE OVERVIEW). The point at issue was the problem of 
clandestine marriage, in which couples wed by mutual consent without the knowledge or 
approval of parents or church. The reformers, who wanted entry into marriage to be as 
easy as possible, blamed the custom on confusion generated by tlwe complexities of canon 
law. Their solution was to give (Ike state primary legal responsibility for regulating 
marriage. Thus secular law publicly legitimized a couple's decision to wed while the 
chureh provided moral oversight, especially in cases of infidelity or abuse. This series of 
reforms did not immediately amount to drastic changes in practice, because a great deal 
of canon law was simply transferred into state statutes, but. as historian John Witte has 
argued, it did lay a foundation for a more secular, contract-oriented model of marriage in 
the future. 

Family was also an important social context for teaching and establishing the 
Protestant faith among new believers. It is important to remember that the reformers’ 
assumptions about family life grew out of their sixteenth-century northern European 
context, in which families were considerably larger and more complex than their modern 
counterparts. Generalizations about sixteenth-century families are difficult, for the 
historical evidence has proven frustratingly elusive or incomplete, and their exact 
composition has been a matter of I vented debate among scholars. Yet in broad terms, it is 
proper to speak of the Reformation era family as a household, a group of related 
individuals living together under one roof, but often as not including various kin and 
servants. A married couple formed the center of this arrangement, but the number and 
configuration of family members could change considerably over time as children came 
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and went, parents aged, and various relatives took up residence, sometimes as servants to 
the rest of live household. 

The Protestant reformers emphasized the father's role as the spiritual head of his 
household. Although in some ways lire reformers' emphasis on the spiritual dimensions 
of married life elevated the role of WOMEN. Reformation teachings left Western-style 
patriarchy very much intact. In a voluminous list of sermons on marriage and 
housekeeping handbooks. Protestant leaders explicitly directed fathers to lead their 
households in regular times of PRAYER and in attendance at public WORSHIP. The 
Reformers also provided CATECHISMS for fathers to use for the doctrinal instruction of 
their children, as well as handbooks detailing lire proper means of achieving a unified. 
Christian household. 

Like most sixteenth-century Europeans, the Reformers did not sentimentalize 
CHILDHOOD, nor did they skimp on applying doctrines of original sin. Not 
surprisingly, their recommendations for disciplining children often sound harsh to 
modern cars. This did not mean, however, that sixteenth-century Protestants did not find 
pleasure in raising children. Most historians no longer accept live thesis developed by 
French scholar Philippe Aries, that in an age of high infant mortality rates, premodem 
families did not especially mourn the loss of a child: to be sure, sixteenth-century parents 
did not romanticize their children’s moral capacities, but the very sinfulness of the young 
made careful parenting all the more critical. Most of the Reformers adopted infant rather 
than adult BAPTISM, and understood it as a preliminary framework for the development 
of an adult saving FAITH in Christ. Baptism was not in any sense a guarantee of 
SALVATION, and each child required a regimen of firm parental discipline, didactic 
instruction, and constant prayer for his or her eventual salvation. 

The English Reformation added another dimension to Protestant understanding, 
specifically the idea of family as a church within the CHURCH. This metaphor reflected 
the assumption of Anglican thinkers, as representatives of England's state church, that 
religion was key to maintaining social order. Thus, family became a microcosm of the 
secular state, a little commonwealth bound together by respect for properly ordained 
AUTHORITY residing in the father as head of the household. The English Puritans took 
the me tapin'! in a more spiritual direction <see PURITANISM). In their view, live various 
members of a family constituted a church in miniature, bonded together by the mutual 
obligations of COVENANT. Thus, although the wife was considered both physically and 
spir itually the “weaker vessel" of the marriage relationship, her husband could not take 
advantage of his superior status. He was obliged to provide for her well-being and to live 
in spiritual partnership with her. Similarly. Puritan parents had covenantal duties toward 
their children, to provide them with daily necessities and firm discipline, but also regular 
opportunities for family worship, catechetical instruction, and godly example. 

Family relationships provided some of the most elevated spiritual metaphors in Puritan 
devotional writing. Poet Edward Taylor wrote of live “ravishment" of his soul by Christ 
the yearning bridegroom, he likened God’s work in live heart of a Christian to a woman’s 
patient attention to her household tasks, spinning and weaving thread into a finished cloth 
garment. Puritan writers were also fond of comparing the believer to a baby feeding 
contentedly from a mother’s breast. 

Historian Steven Ozment has suggested that the centrality of family in Puritan life 
signaled a “domestication" of Prvitcstant belief, as the otherwor ldly asceticism of the 
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celibate priest gave way to ihe conviction that God was most clearly manifest in the 
happy, well-regulated home of the believer. More than just a school of godly character or 
a guardian against lust, the Puritan Irousehold was itself a unique conduit of divine grace. 
Although perhaps few individual families measured up to this spiritual ideal, in centuries 
to follow, tire model of the Christian family would take an even deeper hold in tire culture 
of Western Protestantism. 


Protestants and the Bourgeois Family 


From the sixteenth century onward through the nineteenth, families in the West became 
smaller and more nuclear, that is. centered around a single married couple and their 
children. Although historians have v igorously debated tire meaning, causes, and extent of 
this change—which did not. of course, affect all families equally—at least pan of the 
force behind it was practical: declining child mortality rates, increased urbanization, and 
INDUSTRIALIZATION meant that large, extended households were not necessarily an 
economic advantage. The emerging bourgeois family depended on a single wage earned 
by the father, who left his domicile each morning to labor in the public world of business 
and commerce, while mother and children lived more quietly within the private sphere of 
the home. 

The new model identified family as central to the developing woild of private life, 
characterized by an ordered intimacy between spouses, parents, and children. To be sure, 
access to a private life was certainly economically determined: few working class or rural 
families could demarcate their lives into separate spheres of home and work. Yet. as it 
developed in the nineteenth century, the domestic ideal had widespiead currency. As 
market-driven economies made everincreasing demands on those striving for success, 
home became live place where morality and religion lodged most deeply. 

Although historians have debated the effect of bourgeois domesticity on the status of 
women, it certainly marked a depaiiurc from the traditional patriarchal household of 
centuries past. In some ways, the bourgeois pattern increased the subordinate status of 
women, assuming that they would be economically dependent on a male provider and fill 
a submissive role in the marriage relationship as well. Moreover, in most Western legal 
systems, women had no independent standing before the law: the legal principle of 
“femme convert” meant that a man always took responsibility for his wife's or daughter's 
property and wages and represented her in the political arena. Yet in other ways, the 
emerging bourgeois family undercut the old assumptions of patriarchal society by 
emphasizing the necessity of mutual love and intimacy in marriage. By the late 
nineteenth century, falling birth rates among middle-class women suggest a shift in the 
balance of power in the bedioom as well. Indeed, in the long run. women's ownership of 
the domestic sphere allowed them to assume increasingly direct responsibility for 
upholding social morality. The social networks that tliey created on behalf of 
TEMPERANCE and other moral causes eventually became a platform for voicing a 
common complaint against their legal and social disadvantages. By the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, the legal barriers against women were beginning to fall. 
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marked by the passage of married women's properly aeis and suffrage amendments in 
mosi of the Western industrialized nations. 

The intimacy of middle-class family life also centered increasingly on children. By the 
eighteenth century, and especially in the rising democratic ethos of the UNITED 
STATES, the feudal assumption that all children would simply inherit their parents’ 
station in life did not reflect reality. To a degree, tlse “discovery of childhood" in the early 
modern West drew from the democratic ethos of tire ENLIGHTENMENT and tire 
optimism of Romantic thought. Emile. JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU'S archtypical 
child of nature, was not a stubborn sinner, but rather a young innocent with an innate 
potential for rational thought and an infinite capacity for good. Falling child mortality 
rates, paired with declining family size, also contributed to this trend, allowing parents in 
the urbanized middle classes to devote more specific attention to the moral and 
intellectual growth of each individual child. 

This new ideal of family intimacy did trot mesh easily with some forms of Protestant 
belief. On the most fundamental level, the celebration of childhood innocence came into 
conflict with the Augustinian doctrine of original sin. In a strictly logical sense, this 
teaching held that all children came into tire world under its stain and were thus liable for 
eternal punishment, even if death canre within minutes of birth. Yet from Augustine's 
tinw on. Christian thinkers had struggled against tire apparent injustice. Thomas Aquinas 
in fact posited a “limbo” for the souls of unbaptized children. Even the Puritan divines 
recognized tire difference between the logical implications of a DOCTRINE and the 
emotional needs of patents grieving the loss of a child. 

The emphasis on adult CONVERSION in the evangelical REVIVALS of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries also posed a quandary for parents. To what extent 
were they responsible for the spiritual fate of a child not yet at the moral “age of 
accountability”? Moreover, to what degree could parents expect genuine faith in children 
who were not old enough to experience a full-fledged conversion experience ? In some 
cases, anxiety about the unchecked sins of childhood led to the conviction that parents 
had a duty to “break the will" of the young rebels in their care, sometimes through 
sustained physical punishment. By forcefully repressing a child’s sinful tendencies, 
parents might not save him or her from punishment, but they could limit the pull of 
temptation to SIN in tire years before a full adult conversion was possible. 

In many ways, nineteenth-century liberal Protestant thought marked a response to 
these parental concerns (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). 
Instead of a transcendent God of judgment, liberals emphasized God’s immanence, that 
is. God's embodiedness in the created world. Rejecting the idea of a depraved human 
nature, they saw great possibilities for progress and development in each individual 
person. Reflecting the optimistic spirit of their age. liberal theologians proclaimed the 
KINGDOM OF GOD. not as a future heavenly state, hut rather as the promise of their 
ow n age. here on earth. 

Two leading theologians, the American Congregatioualist HORACE BUSHNF.1J. and 
the German Reformed thinker FRIEDRICH SCHL.F.IERMACHER. played a major role 
in developing a Protestant understanding of Christian nurture. Both men rejected the 
traditional evangelical view of children as desperate rebels unable to accept or understand 
divine love. Instead, they affirmed live authenticity of childhood faith at every stage of its 
development, for although a very young child might not intellectually understand 
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Christian doctrine. ho or she slill had tlso capacity for a true faith in God. Although 
neither theologian romanticized childhood innocence, both emphasized lire naturalness 
and purity of y outh and saw childhood as a time of unique openness to tire divine. Parents 
therefore played a crucial role in the child's moral outcome. Thoughtless, cruel, or 
dissolute treatment could harden the child's spirit toward eventual rebellion against God: 
in a parallel fashion, firm and gentle childrearing would implant a positive awareness of 
God's care for creation, and open the way for genuine faith even in a preliterate infant. 
To Bushnell. even the atmosphere of a Christian home was subtly salvific. A child reared 
in a calm, loving, peaceful environment. Ire believed, would have no difficulty eventually 
accepting God as heavenly father. 

The nineteenth century thus saw tl>e gradual identification of the Western bourgeois 
family as a fundamentally “Christian" institution. Family was not just a place for 
catechizing and disciplining the young, but itself a means of grace in the lives of parents 
and children. Regular household devotions were an impoitant sign of godliness, but 
hardly the only one. Even more telling was the home's peaceful, controlled atmosphere— 
a true sign of its essentially Christian character. 

The Christian home also became an important means of evangelistic outreach for 
European and American Protestants. In foreign missionary efforts, especially those 
organized and led by women. Western-style domesticity became a key means of 
introducing Christianity to non-Westem people. By tire late nineteenth century, most 
Western missionaries recognized that reaching native women in their homes could be far 
more effective in proclaiming the Gospel than simply PREACHING sermons in the 
public square. But tire missionary emphasis on family was far more than a pragmatic 
strategy: for Victorian Protestants, home was so closely identified with the essence of 
Christianity that it was all but impossible to separate the two. 

The use of family as an evangelistic tool meant, in many cases, a headlong 
confrontation between Western assumptions and indigenous traditions. When, for 
example, tire Anglican LAMBETH CONFERENCE interdicted polygamy <plural 
marriage) in 1888. African Christians faced some difficult choices. In African society, 
polygamy was a sign of economic success and a means of cementing political alliances: 
some observant converts pointed out tire multiple wives of the Old Testament patriarchs. 
In embracing monogamy, converts sacrificed social power and in many cases treasured 
personal relationships. For some, tire cost was simply too high. In 1917. an act of church 
discipline against the polygamous marriages of several Nigerian laymen led to a mass 
exodus of members and. in protest, the formation of the United African Methodist 
Church. 


Fundamentalism and Families 


In recent years, family has become central to a new religious polemic, this time embodied 
in a wave of popular fundamentalist movements. Defining FUNDAMENTALISM is a 
difficult and often contentious task, a scholarly problem that reflects the rapid, complex 
growth of antimodem movements around lire world today. In their public rhetoric. 
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fundamentalist adherents proclaim a deep antipathy toward modem secularism in all its 
social, political, and intellectual manifestations. Yet in a larger sense, fundamentalism 
and modernity exist in a symbiotic relationship (see MODERNISM). Hardly a movement 
of the rural or unlettered, fundamentalism is most compelling where people feel the most 
powerless to combat its eonosive effects. 

The term "fundamentalist" originally referred to a conservative wing within late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century American Protestantism. Although the movement 
was not initially successful in halting the spread of liberal theology, by the mid-twentieth 
century it exercised a broad influence within American Protestant evangelical culture (see 
EVANGELICALISM), and. by dint of energetic evangelistic work, on the larger world as 
well. 

Family is an important symbolic battleground in the modern "culture wars" (sec 
CULTURE). Although historians have disagreed, oftentimes fiercely, about the extent of 
a modem-day family crisis, there is no doubt that over the course of tlte twentieth 
century, domestic life in the modern West—and. increasingly, the rest of tire world as 
well—has vastly changed. Although fundamentalist adherents often point to ideological 
movements like feminism as reason for a family "breakdown." the sources of change are 
in fact much broader, reflecting some deeper shifts in modern social arrangements. Thus, 
rising educational and income opportunities for younger women have reduced the 
demands of "the family claim" on their lives. Increasing access to hiiih control has 
shortened the average couple’s child-bearing years and liberated their sexual expression 
both within and outside of marriage. Longer years of schooling for young children have 
decreased the family's educational role and opened up a new range of possibilities for 
economic and geographic mobility. The transformation has not been as dramatic (nor 
peihaps as overwhelmingly negative) as some of the more insistent voices have claimed: 
yet it is clear that modernity has allowed individuals to make life decisions with far 
greater independence from their families than their grandparents would have ever thought 
possible. 

The conservative emphasis on family has also arisen against a backdrop of reluctance 
among more liberal Protestant bodies to make binding rules about sexuality. As social 
scientists have argued, this development reflects broader individualizing trends in North 
America and Europe and the increasing privatization of marriage and childrearing 
relationships. Protestant denominations, no less than secular governing bodies, have 
become averse to regulating the intimate personal relationships of then constituents, 
peihaps also because they have recognized live futility of even attempting to do so. 

The "pro-family” agenda, centered on the conviction that live home is live true bedrock 
of a moral society, has both a negative and a positive expression. On the one hand is an 
effort to control sexuality through opposition to ABORTION and HOMOSEXUALITY, 
and to situate women more emphatically in the home as wives and mothers. On the other 
hand, pro-family advocates have also sought to address the problem of father absence, a 
crisis at least as old as the industrial revolution itself. Though live language of groups like 
Promise Keepers is often unabashedly patriarchal, their purpose is generally much 
broader. By affirming the father's spiritual responsibilities to his wife and children, they 
hope to reinvigorate family life and. by extension. Christianity among some of its 
historically weakest supporters. 
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The sense of social and spiritual crisis in the now post-Christian West has often 
obscured the vitality of the faith in other pans of the world. By the late twentieth century, 
religious demographers were reporting that Christianity’s center of gravity had shifted to 
the southern hemisphere, centered in vigorous Pentecostal and indigenous movements in 
developing African and Latin American nations (see PENTACOSTALISM; LATIN 
AMERICA. AFRICA). By 1980. the ‘'average” Christian was not a white, middle-class 
American, hut more likely young, poor, and experiencing all of the hardships of life in a 
third-world country. 

The new global face of Protestantism has posed unprecedented challenges to 
traditional Western beliefs and practices about family. Discussions on the subject have 
had to take into account the poverty and exploitation brought on by a rapidly globalizing 
economy, the sexual victimization of women and children in a world-wide market for 
pornography, and the ravages of the AIDS vims in Africa and Asia. Long a matter of 
ethical and theological debate among Western Protestants, family has become a key 
social concern for the faith's rising generations. 
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FARADAY, MICHAEL (1791-1867) 


English scientist and theologian. Faraday was bom at Newington. Surrey, on September 
22. 1791. to a former blacksmith and his wife who had recently moved to London from 
his native Westmorland. After little formal education and apprenticeship to a bookbinder. 
Faraday became assistant to Humphry Davy at the Royal Institution 1 R.I. 1 . Here he 
remained for the rest of his working life, learning from Davy and eventually becoming 
professor of chemistry and director of the R.l. 

Faraday undertook fundamental research at the R.I.. working first in chemistry, where 
he discovered ben/cne and (with Davy) invented the miners' safety lamp. He soon moved 
into a lifelong study of elec-tricity. discovering many basic laws in. for example, 
electromagnetism and electrochemistry and making possible the invention of live dynamo. 
John Tyndall, the British physicist and Faraday’s colleague, described him as "the 
greatest experimental philosopher the world has ever seen.” He also pioneered popular 
lectures at the R.l. and emerged as one of Britain’s best communicators of science. His 
Chemical History of a Candle is still in print and cited as a model of chemical education. 

Faraday was a committed member of a small Protestant denomination, the 
Sandemanian Church. It remained an inspiration and a consolation for the whole of his 
life. The church's evangelical theology assured him of the divine origin of NATURE and 
may even have suggested details of his unified field theory of electricity (see 
EVANGELICAL. EVANGELICALISM. THEOLOGY OF). Certainly it denied him the 
possibility of using science as an alternative way to God. and at times of crisis and 
appitiaching death it brought him "no doubtful hope." The other-worldly values of 
Sandemanianism were reflected in Faraday's contentment with its simple rituals, a deeply 
enriching though childless marriage, and his lack of financial ambition. His own 
extensively marked Bibles testify to the depth of his faith. Faraday died at his house at 
Hampton Court, which was prov ided by Queen Victoria for his final years, on August 25. 
1867. 
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FAREL, GUILLAUME (1489-1565) 


French reformer. Faicl. an early French reformer who was later overshadowed by JOHN 
CALVIN, was born in Gap in southeastern FRANCE. The son of a notary . Farel studred 
in Paris with the humanist J.Lefcvre d'Etaples. and taught at the College Cardinal 
Lemoine. A passionate preacher, although not a priest. Farel preached in the diocese of 
Meaux. under the reforming bishop Guillaume Briyonnet < 1521-1523) and later moved to 
Basel. Friendly with JOHANNES OECO LAMPADIUS. he fell out with Desiderius 
Erasmus. Chased out. he went to Montheliard < 1524-I525» where, without formal 
ordination. Farel celebrated Communion (see LORD’S SUPPER). He moved on to Met/. 
<1525) and Strasbourg. 

Farel evangelized French-speaking SWITZERLAND as a teacher in Aigle (1527). 
then under Berne. With his encouragement Neuchitel accepted the REFORMATION 
<1530). and Pier re Virct from Or be became a pastor < 15311. Farel again tied from Geneva 
in 1532. Over a year later he returned, having brought the Waldensians fully into the 
Reformation. Farel helped accomplish the suspension of the Mass (August 1535) in 
Geneva, the destruction of images, and acceptance of the Reformation (May 21. 1536). 
That year he persuaded Calvin to stay (July) and led the deputation to the Dispute of 
Lausanne (1536). resulting in the acceptance of the Reformation there and in the region 
of Vaud. 

In Geneva Farel and Calvin drafted Ecclesiastical Ordinances and a Confession of 
Fanh 11537) but refused Bernese liturgical practices. Geneva expelled them in 1538. and 
Farel became pastor in Neuchatcl until his death in 1565. journeying often to other 
Reformed cities. He corresponded with Calvin, and despite his disapproval, married 
< 1558) a young girl staying with her mother in his home. Their son. John <b. 1564). died 
<1568). 

Farel’s publications include Eater nosier et le c redo en franc^ais (1524). the Lord’s 
Prayer and Apostles’ Creed with commentary: Sommalre et briefs e declaration... (c. 
1529); and Sluntere et fasson... (1528?). considered the first French Reformed 
LITURGY. His doctrines were close to those of HULDRYCH ZWINGLI. hut later 
moved closer to those of Calvin on the spiritual communication of Christ's body and 
blood in Communion. 
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FOOTWASHING 


Both a liturgical art. after the example of Jesus ai the Last Supper (John I3|. and also a 
specific example and paradigm of humble service il Timothy 6:10). foot-washing was 
pan of the baptismal LITIJRGY in some areas of the early church, and became a stable 
pait of tl>e Maundy Thursday Mass of the Last Supper, in the ritual reenactment of that 
event, in the medieval Roman rite. It was also more frequently used in medieval 
monasteries as an expression and intensification of mutual humility and service. 

Most REFORMATION churches abandoned this custom, as part of the simplification 
of WORSHIP. Some early Anabaptists (see ANABAPTISM). however, retained it—or. 
rather, reinstated it—as a New Testament ordinance that had been misused. 
BALTHASAR HUBMAIER (14X1-1528) washed the feet of the newly baptized after 
they received Communion, and MENNO SIMONS (c. 1496-1561) commended toot- 
washing as a rite of welcome to visitors from afar. The Dutch Anabaptist Dietrich Philips 
(1504-1568) explicitly listed foot-washing as a divinely commanded regular rite of 
cleansing and humility, and as a distinguishing mail of a true church. At least some 
MENNONITES followed Dietrich's counsel, and under their influence English 
BAPTISTS followed suit for some time. The usage provoked sharp mutual insult among 
churches. 

Mennonites have tended, especially since the nineteenth century, to relinquish the 
practice, paitly at least because in the prosperous Western world this degree of intimacy 
is embarrassing, and because this service is less natural as a hygienic measure where hot 
water is available all live time in every home. Also, the custom has. according to some 
observers, shifted its meaning, and become opaque to succeeding generations. 

German Baptists. led by Alexander Mack, introduced the usage as part of their 
celebration of the Eucharist, or LORD'S SUPPER. For the BRETHREN tradition, in its 
several branches (Old German Baptists. Brethren Church. Church of the Brethren. Grace 
Brethren. Old Order River Brethren), the celebration has three components: the Love- 
Feast. the Washing of Feet, and the Lord's Supper. In Brethren understanding all three 
pans have live same AUTHORITY as commanded by Christ. 

Some Protestant traditions (Anglican particularly), moved in part by live Roman 
Catholic reordering of Holy Week t I955i. have revived the rite of footwashing as part of 
the Maundy Thursday evening Eucharist. Ecumenical contacts have made the Brethren 
manner of celebration more familiar to other denominations, and the difference of custom 
began to be seen as a complementarity of New Testament interpretation rat Ivor than an 
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issue of conflict. In ecumenical groups the imagery of fool-washing as humble and gentle 
service has promoted experiments with simple rites of mutual hand-washing, such as a 
patent might do for a small child. Both giver and receiver are called on to act in 
simplicity, patience, and humble CHARITY. 

The usage and the changing ecumenical relationships have drawn attention to the New 
Testament data, and the literature is large and growing. The shated Protestant insistence 
on the normative role of Scripture naturally points to shared exploration of the biblical 
data. Protestant scholars have felt obliged to question the historicity of John 13. but also 
to suggest that Luke 22:27 indicates that something like John 13 lies behind the Synoptic 
tradition. The foot-washing by Jesus is in John presented as an example of humble 
service to be followed, a revelation of the divine humility, a symbol of the believer’s 
need humbly to accept the sacrificial love of the Savior: it may also be seen as a self- 
dedicatory act by Jesus himself, an act directing his own will to the sacrificial act that 
will be given its meaning in a few minutes in the Supper and in a few hours before Pilate 
and on Calvary. 
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FELGENHAUER, PAUL (1593-C.1677) 


Protestant mystic. Son of a Lutheran pastor. Felgenhauer was bom in Putschwiu. 
Bohemia on November 16. 1593. ami studied at Wittenberg, where he became deacon at 
the Castle Church. Soon, however, he was forced to leave the town and returned to 
Bohemia, where he began a prolife writing career. In his Chronohtgie of 1620 he argued 
that the end of the world was imminent. In this work Felgenhauer echoed the notion, 
widespread at live time, that the duration of the world was confined to 6.000 years, of 
which less than 200 years remained. In a second work of the same year Felgenhauer 
launched a bitter attack on live Lutheran churches and their CLERGY. 

Forced to leave Bohemia because of the vicissitudes of the Thirty Years' War and the 
concomitant dynamic Catholic COUNTER-REFORMATION, he moved to Amsterdam 
where he continued to publish his mystical writings. After 1638 lie appears to have 
practiced medicine, while at the same time seeking followers for his cause. Expulsions 
and imprisonment overshadowed the last phase of his life, about which—including the 
exact date and place of death—nothing is known. 

Felgenhauer stood in tlie tradition of the chiliastic and spiritualist tradition of 
Protestantism. Importantly, he expressed considerable warmth and empathy toward Jews 
because lie understood religions to express at their core the same truths. 

See also Apoetalyptieism. Chiliasm: Judaism: Lutheranism: Millenarians and 
Mitlenialisls. Philo-Seniitism 
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FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 


See Peace Oigani/alions 
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FELLOWSHIP OF SOUTHERN 
CHURCHMEN 


Founded in 19.VI and existing as Fellowship of Southern Churchmen 1 FSC 1 from 1936 to 
1963. this group of radical Piotestants. both lay and clergy, men and women, black and 
white, sought to transform southern culture and society by fighting for justice in labor 
and in racial relations. Along the way it had to overcome the prejudices and lethargy of 
the churches themselves in bridging the gap between social justice and the Christian 
Gospel, as well as face the hostility of a society unwilling to change. Under the 
inspiration of REINHOLD NIEBUHR S NEO-ORTHODOXY and CHRISTIAN 
SOCIALISM, its actions, both by individual members and as a group, ranged from 
meetings, conferences, investigations on lynching, racially integrated work camps and 
bus rides, labor organization, pamphleteering, founding of cooperatives, and rallies. 
Eventually, however, the larger and more aggressive wave of the CIVIL RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT took tl>e historic stage, and the FSC dispersed as its members found other 
fields to plow . 


Background and Early History 


The impetus for the FSC may be seen at the intersection of the southern church and 
society of the period. The economy of the South from the 1920s through the 1950s was 
dominated by tenant farming, on the one hand, and textile and mining industries, on the 
other. In both sectors the holders of capital relied on the region's cheap labor. In both, 
employers tended to wield almost total control over the lives of the poorly paid workers 
who lacked recourse to air grievances or to bargain collectively. In the face of these 
exigencies, the Protestant establishment wavered. Officially many denominations 
recognized the right of workers to unionize. Because company towns and even churches 
were often in the dole of these employers, however, there was not only little resistance 
but also anti-union rhetoric from the pulpit. As to racial justice. Protestants fared no 
better. Jim Crow was the law of the land, and any deviation was hunted down not only by 
the authorities, but by tire likes of the KU KLIJX KLAN. Although Protestant churches at 
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ihe denominational level usually denounced lynching, explicit opposition to racial 
violence was by no means common at the local level, even when it occurred on church 
property. On segregation there was so little DISSENT from the church as to make 
complicity the norm. 

In this slate of affairs, about eighty Southern Protestants from both sides of the 
clerical, racial, and GENDER divide gathered in May 1934 in Monteagle. Tennessee to 
hear Reinhold Niebuhr speak on pressing questions of the day. Under the initiator James 
Dombrowski they emerged as the Fellowship of Younger Churchmen, and included many 
ministers and teachers from the Methodist and Presbyterian folds as well as other 
professionals from churches high and low. North Carolina, then as later, was tire best 
represented state. The membeis were influenced by the analyses of Marxism, several with 
a background in PACIFISM and YMC.A work (see YMCA/ YWCAl. hut as Niebuhrian 
Neo-orthodox they rejected tire optimistic progressivism of the SOCIAL GOSPEL and 
instead stared human evil in the face as they worked. 

Howard Anderson Kester was elected executive sec retary. Kester. a Congregationalist 
who also woifced for Niebuhr's Committee on Economic and Racial Justice (eventually 
merged with the FSC). made his home in Black Mountain. North Carolina, the 
headquaiters of the organization until he resigned in 1943. Under Kester's leadership the 
FSC and its members worked mainly on questions of land and labor. They investigated 
labor disputes; propagated a liturgy of the Holy Edith, designed to promote Christian 
stewardship of land, probed and denounced lynching, and spoke out for the inclusion of 
black people in the welfare of the nation. In many ways the FSC not only extended the 
legacy of nineteenth-century Quakers (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF), but also 
anticipated the praxis of LIBERATION THEOLOGY of the following generation. 


Transformation and Peak 


In 1944 Nelle Morton, a v igorous educator and champion of women's rights, took over at 
the helm of the FSC. and with this change the group came into its maturity and highest 
efficacy. First. Morton moved the headquarters to Chapel Hill, where it garnered further 
support from both liberal church people of the area and students of the University of 
North Carolina. Moreover, the Fellowship enjoyed the sympathetic patronage of Frank 
Citatum, then head of the university and later senator. Motion also sought to promote 
teamwoik and a stronger collegial fabric among FSC members, whose number exceeded 
500 by the end of the decade. She appointed two secretaries, one black and one white. 

Although involvement in labor affairs continued, the Fellowship turned increasingly to 
racial problems, believing them to underlie social and economic injustice in the region. In 
1946 an interracial bus lide was organized to test new laws on interstate travel, but this 
first "Freedom Ride" ran aground when participants boarded an "intrastate" bus to 
Greensboro. Other effoits at racial integration included work camps in rural areas 
bringing the races together in cooperative work and life. These projects, however, often 
faced hostile opposition from white people of the suirounding communities who even 
coerced the force of law to break up the bold experiments. In response a donation of land 
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in 1948 was slated for a Fellowship Center where work camps could be safely conducted, 
but funding and support eventually proved insufficient for full execution of the plans. 


Decline. Dispersion 


In 1949 Morton resigned because of ill health, and. following the short term of Charles 
MJones. distinguished for his own pastoral promotion of desegregation. Howard Kester 
returned in late 1951 as executive secretary. Although renewed in his enthusiasm. 
Kester's move of the headquarters back to remote Black Mountain had the effect of 
canceling the advantages of the Chapel Hill years. In this last period Neale Hughley 
became the Fellowship's first black president. 

By 1957. however, the FSC as an organization was listing. Although its annual 
conference in Nashville, boldly billed as a Southwide Rally, featured as speaker the 
young Dr. MARTIN LUTHER KING JR., the event fell short of engendering the wide 
response expected. In the meantime live mote confrontational civil disobedience of other 
groups, particularly of black membership, gained ascendancy in the struggle for civil 
rights. The minority of black members in the FSC was not strong enough to give the 
group leadership in that transformation. After several more meetings and some work 
camps live FSC voted in 1963 to cease as such and to merge into the new Committee of 
Southern Churchmen, headed by William Campbell of the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES. With that formal end the members of the FSC turned fully elsewhere to 
continue their Christian action in the South and beyond. In the three decades of its 
existence, the FSC went from a vanguard Protestant movement for social w itness to being 
submerged in newer and wider currents of protest and advocacy. If its original views and 
aims now seemed common, it was partly because of its very agency in making them so. 

See ulstt Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism 
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FEUERBACH, LUDWIG (1804-1872) 


Protestant theologian, philosophei. Feuerbach was one of the most influential critics of 
Christianity in the nineteenth century. Although he began his career as a idealist, he 
became the advocate for a new atheistic humanism. He is best known for his view that 
the concept of God is an involuntary and unconscious projection of human attributes and. 
hence, that religion is humanity's eatliest and indirect form of self-knowledge. He 
believed that Protestantism was the practical turning point toward this atheistic humanism 
in the history of the West because of MARTIN LUTHER'S (14X3-1546) emphasis on 
the humanity of God as revealed in Christ. Throughout his life he was concerned w ith a 
theory of religion because he was convinced that only when human beings were free of 
this illusion could they take responsibility for their own welfare. 


Early Life and Thought: 1804-1839 


Ludwig Feuerbach, like fouith of eight children, was horn in 1X(M into an old and 
distinguished German family. His father. Paul Anselm, was a famous professor of 
jurisprudence and reformer of the Bavarian legal code. He was also a powerful advocate 
of liberal political reform in an repressive era: consequently, like family lived under a 
cloud of political suspicion. Deeply religious as a youth. Feuerbach entered the 
University of Heidelberg in 1823 to study theology. There Ike came under the influence of 
the Hegelian theologian Karl Daub (1765-1X36) and was captured by the intellectual 
grandeur of Hegelian philosophy in contrast to the narrower concerns of theology. 
Against his father's wishes, he transfened to the University of Berlin, ostensibly to study 
theology but. in actuality, to study philosophy with G.W.F.HEGEL (I77CM831). whom 
he regaided as live originator of a "new epoch" in philosophy and culture. 

For financial reasons. Feuerbach transferred to Erlangen in 1X26. After graduation he 
became a privatedo/ent lecturing on live history of modem philosophy. Against his 
father s advice he anonymously published a book entitled Thoughts on Death and 
Immortality (1X30). arguing that the Christian doctrine of personal immortality is hostile 
to tiue religion. To add offense to conservative injury, he appended aphorisms to the text 
that were insulting to conservative pietists. The book was met with hostility by his 
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colleagues and banned by censorship. When Feuerbach refused to disclaim its authorship, 
he was dismissed from his post. In 1833. however, he met the daughter of a wealthy 
porcelain manufacturer, and married l>cr four years later. Unable to obtain a 
professorship, he retired to a remote hamlet near Anshach. where the porcelain factory 
was located, and devoted himself to writing. 

Through the Thirties. Feuerbach's intellectual trajectory moved from an enthusiastic 
appmpriation of Hegel's philosophical project to an outright rejection, with some 
vacillation in between. His dissertation (1828) argued that the divine ground and unity of 
the world is reason and. hence, that the logos is the essence of the human. In his Thought 
on Death aiul Immortality, his philosophical idealism took tire form of a pantheism in 
which God is the all-encompassing ground of both personhood and nature. Feuerbach 
argued that this idealism is incompatible both with Christian theism and the doctrine of 
immortality, both of which had emerged only in the modem period as crucial elements of 
Protestant doctiine. Because God is the all-consuming love out of which multiple things 
appear, true religion is to surrender to this all-encompassing ground and to recognize 
death as total dissolution. In his tepudiation of Hegel in 1838. he rejected the notion of an 
absolute philosophy and especially the claim that Absolute Spirit constituted the unity of 
both nature and spirit. He was especially critical of Hegel's identification of thought and 
being, and argued that the all-encompassing reality was not spirit but nature. 

In the middle 1830s. a split developed among the followers of Hegel that had both 
religious and political implications. On the conservative side were those who argued that 
Hegelian philosophy was in harmony w ith Christian theism and justified the support of a 
Christian state. On the radical side were those who believed that Hegel’s Absolute was 
incompatible with Christian doctrine and who were critical of the existing state. 
Feuerbach increasingly found himself allied with those like BRUNO BAUER (1809- 
1882). D.F. STRAUSS (1808-1874). Karl Marx (1818-1883). and Karl Ruge who held a 
latter view, hut when these young (left-wing) Hegelians engaged in culver theological or 
political criticism, they were censored and denied the academic positions for which they 
had been trained. 


Middle Period: 1840-1848 


Feuerbach’s The Essence of Christianity (1841) made him immediately famous in 
Europe, and he found himself recognized, along with Bruno Bauer, as the intellectual 
leader of the small group of radical Young Hegelians bent on separating church and slate 
and creating an egalitarian democracy. To do this, they believed it crucial to establish the 
philosophical principles of a new humanism. In 1842 and 1843 Feuerbach attempted to 
do this with his Vottiufige Tie ten ;ur Philosophic (Preliminary Theses Toward the 
Reformation of Philosophy) and his Principles of the Philosophy of the Future, both 
published in Switzerland because they were forbidden in Germany. 

Feuerbach believed that his new philosophy was the inevitable outcome of the 
Protestant Reformation. Christianity, he argued, had in modern times suffered both a 
practical and a theoretical dissolution. On the practical side. Luther had dissolved 
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theology into anthropology by arguing that 'God in and for himself' should be of no 
imeiesi 10 ihe believer but only ihe human "God for us" in rise man Jesus. And on the 
theoretical side, theological speculation had moved from theism to Hegel's pantheism, 
albeit a pantheism that paradoxically claimed to justify Christianity. Feuerbach argued 
that Hegel’s attempt to restore Christianity by identifying the finite with the infinite was 
only a piece of logical legerdemain in which matter had been made only a "moment" in 
the life of God. He also argued that the clue to understanding Hegel's philosophy is the 
way in which Hegel characteristically transformed abstract predicates into subjects, for 
example, the abstraction "thinking" was turned into a subject "reason." Consequently, the 
philosophy of the future would simply invert Hegel's logic. Instead of construing the 
predicate as a subject, it would show that thinking is the activity of existing individuals. 
Thought comes out of being, not being out of thought. 

So far as Feuerbach was concerned. Hegel had confused logic with existence. The 
philosophy of the future, by contrast, would be based on the insight that to be there (Da- 
seini in space and time is the primary determination of being. The human being is not 
merely a bearer of reason but is constituted by its own unique constellation of senses that 
mediate the world to consciousness. Tlw body is constituted in its mode of being as 
feeling, and each sense organ has its own unique need for satisfaction. Sensuousness is 
the link between the body and the consciousness, but because humans are also conscious 
they are "universal” and free, and this freedom and universality extend themselves over 
the entire human being. Moreover, the person, the "I," only exists in concrete relations to 
anotlter person, a Thou." We are social beings through and through. Hence, the highest 
and last principle of philosophy is the unity of person with person. 

The radical Young Hegelian movement of which Feuerbach was a spokesman did not 
last long. By live summer of 1843 its two inlluciui.il journals had been suppressed by the 
censors and their editors. Karl Ruge and Karl Marx, forced to emigrate to Paris. 
Moreover, important strategic disagreements had arisen. Marx argued that revolutionary 
praxis was the only way to bring about social change, while Feuerbach and Ruge insisted 
one must first change consciousness. 

When the revolutions of 1848 swept over Europe. Feuerbach was tempted to leave his 
solitary life and attended the Frankfurt Assembly as an observer. While there, he received 
an invitation from the students of Heidelberg to give a series of public lectures on 
religion. Denied the use of the university, he delivered the lectures in the Heidelberg city 
hall. 

Feuerbach was most productive between 1841 and 1848. during which he published 
six major works, of which live best known is 77re Eunice of Christianity <I841|. The 
thesis of the book is simple, although the supporting arguments are complex: The concept 
of God is the involuntary projection by the human mind of its own best attributes, and 
this projection is then made an object of worship. Just as Hegel argued that live Absolute 
Spirit objectifies itself in creation and then coiiks to self-consciousness by reconciling 
itself to this objectification. Feuerbach argued that humankind objectifies itself in live idea 
of God and then comes to self-consciousness by reconciling itself to this objectification. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first attempts to show that live idea of God is 
simply the abstracted attributes of human nature—reason, will, and love—conceived as a 
single being. The argument goes something like this. Human nature is distinguished by 
virtue of self-consciousness. Self-consciousness is the capacity to envision oneself as a 
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member of a species, but ihe attributed of this species are necessarily regaided as 
perfections. The imagination, under the pressure of feeling, seizes on these perfections 
and unifies them in the idea of a divine separate being. Human beings then fall under the 
sway of this projection because they desiic recognition by another 'Thou" and are 
frightened by the limits of nature and. above all. death. The idea of God promises them 
both loving recognition and the overcoming of death. Consequently, one can say that 
although religion is false, it is also the vehicle by which the human race becomes aware 
of its own real nature. Theology is anthropology. 

The predicate of love is the most impoiiant of these attributes, and as an analysis of 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation reveals, this love is so great that God is willing 
to relinquish his own nature for the welfare of humankind. Feuerbach takes this to mean 
that in Christianity humankind has unconsciously expressed the idea that love is more 
important than God. that love is itself divine. It also means that insofar as God is believed 
to be a transcendent being with perfect love, humankind is alienated front its own loving 
nature. So long as God is regarded as the repository of all goodness and perfection, 
humankind will be regarded as imperfect and sick. 

If Feuerbach considered the first part of live book to be positive because it poinu out 
the truth contained in religion, the second part is negative because it demonstrates the bad 
effects of theology. Feuerbach argues that Christian theology is riddled with contradic¬ 
tions: for example, the concept of God contains both impersonal I metaphysical) and 
anthropomorphic attributes. But the deepest contradiction. I»e argues, is between the 
Christian virtues of faith and love, because faith separates and distinguishes between 
believers and unbelievers, while love embraces all. 

The first edition of The Essence of Christianity 11841) was pr imarily directed at the 
Catholic understanding of Christianity, but in 1843 Feuerbach made an extensive study of 
Luther and published a revised edition. Feuerbach argued that Luther differed from 
Catholicism by virtue of his radical idea that God is a deity "for us." Faith insists that 
God is by definition "for us" and does not have some mysterious purposes that transcend 
our welfare. To say "God is good" means "good for us." Luther also saw that the 
certitude of Christian belief is founded on the Incarnation because there tl>e humanity of 
God becomes an object for the senses. Only a sensuous being can be a certain being. Here 
there can be no basis for mistrust. Moreover, live resurrection confirms this love for us 
because in this event God reveals that all the conditions of our finitude. especially death, 
have been set aside. We will become gods. In short, to believe is to make God a man and 
man a god. 

Feuerbach came to believe that his projection theory of religion did not adequately 
explain how the religious folk came to feel they were in touch with a "divine other." and 
in 1845 he wrote still another book. Dai Wesen der Religion (The Essence of Religion), 
in which he argued that the enduring ground and object of religion is nature, upon which 
we feel ourselves to be absolutely dependent. By nature. Feuerbach means the "not-l": 
that is. all those forces from within and w ithout that impinge on the "I.” Human beings, 
he argued, are driven by live urge to happiness, and the realization of this happiness is 
both dependent on nature's beneficence and limited by its apparent indifference to 
individual well-being, especially by the fact of death. Human beings want, above all. to 
live, and impelled by live a urge to live they instinctively transform this desire into a 
being capable of granting it. a being that recognizes them, hears their complaints, and 
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gums their desires. Religion, in short, arises out of the opposition of the urge to 
happiness and the limits of nature and death. This is why the belief in miracles and 
immortality are so often associated with religion. The tomb is tlsc birthplace of the gods. 


Final Period: 1848-1872 


After the brief exciting hopes and possibilities raised by the revolutions of 1848 were 
dashed by the failure of the Frankfurt Assembly. Feuerbach retreated once again to his 
isolated existence. He worked on numerous writing projects, especially in the field of 
ethics, w here he attempted to construct an ethic based on the urge to happiness. The only 
book he published during this time was another interpretation of religion. Theogony 
(I860). Tl»e basic argument depends once again on the notion that the gods are "for us.” 
The gods are the reified wishes of humankind. Conscious beings are bent on their own 
happiness but are aware that their needs and desires can he thwarted. Hence, every wish 
is accompanied by a sense of the nothingness that clings to all life. Religion arises when 
the person grasps the notion that there arc many links between a wish and its realization, 
and conceives of a being that is not subject to limitation and failure. The gods represent 
the unity of willing and the ability to succeed. A god is simply a being who can annul the 
difference between the wish and its realization. Where there are no wishes there are no 
gods. 

In 1859. when the porcelain factory of his wife’s family went bankiupt. Feuerbach, 
dispirited and without money, was forced to move to a small town near Nurnberg. where 
he lived out his life in ill health, supported only with live financial aid of friends. 
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FINLAND 


The Middle Ages 


The first Christian influences came to Finland from both east and west. Because some 
essential terms like priest (Finnish pappi), cross (risti). and Bible (Raamaltu) entered the 
Finnish language through Slavic languages, the early eastern influence is obvious, 
although it was later overcome by the western. A large pan of medieval ecclesiastical 
terminology came into Finnish thiough Swedish. 

In the eleventh century both Novgorod and SWEDEN extended their influences into 
Finland. After more than 200 years of fighting. Sweden and Novgorod signed an 
everlasting peace treaty in 1323. Most of Finland was to remain under Swedish rule and 
in tire Catholic Church, whereas the easternmost pan was left under the domain of 
Novgorod. As an example of Swedish influence, the English-bom bishop Henry of 
Uppsala in Sweden visited Finland and was killed by a Finnish peasant in 1158. 
becoming patron Saint of Finland. Inhabitants of the Aland Islands have always spoken 
Swedish. During the thirteenth century Swedish settlers inhabited large areas around the 
coasts of the Gulf of Finland and the Gulf of Bothnia. 

The cathedral of Tuiku (Latin Aboa: Swedish Abo) was consecrated on June 17. 1300. 
The celebrations were continued on the following day. when the relics of Saint Hemy 
were transferred to the cathedral. Finland was no more a mission field, but an organized 
diocese, led by the first Finnish-born bishop. Tl>e majority of the clergy was educated in 
the cathedral school of Turku. At this time the first Finns are found in the records of tire 
University of Paris. 

The medieval bishops of Turku were, with a few exceptions, numbers of tire Finnish 
aristocracy and had studied in foreign universities. Most of them were masters of arts 
from the University of Paiis. The bishop had a castle and an armed retinue. He 
represented the Finns in the Royal Council of Sweden and was assisted by the Cathedral 
Chapter, which by tire end of the Middle Ages contained twelve canons. They elected the 
bishop, usually one of themselves: took care of the services in the cathedral: and 
governed the diocese. Most canons had studied abroad. The names of 164 Finns have 
been found in the records of medieval universities. The Chapter of Tuiku in most cases 
covered the costs. 
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The medieval Church look care of everything that had to do with high culture. The 
Cathedral school in Turku was not the leading one in Europe, but its curriculum was the 
same as elsewhere. A young nun having learned his Latin there adapted himself without 
difficulty to the company of masters and students in Paris. Prague, and Leipzig. Nearly 
all literature used in Finland belonged to the clergy. Most of the extant medieval 
manuscripts were philosophical, juridical, and theological texts brought hack to Finland 
by the students. Tire first book for Finland. Missale Alxvnte. was printed by the order of 
the Bishop of Turku in LUbeck in 1488. 

By the end of the Middle Ages, eighty stone churches had been erected, many of them 
decorated with frescoes. The Dominicans founded a convent in Tuiku in 1249 and in 
Viborg in 1398. The Franciscans did not arrive until the fifteenth eentuiy. The monastery 
of St. Budget of Sweden, founded in Naantali (Swedish Nadendalt near Turku in 1462. 
became an important center of spiritual life. 

The basic Christian texts were no doubt already translated into Finnish during the 
mission period. In the late Middle Ages priests were obliged to read tl»c Lord's Prayer. 
Ten Commandments. Ave Maria, and Apostles' Creed in Finnish from the pulpit every 
Sunday. They had to have these texts written, although none of them have been 
preserved. 

At the end of the Middle Ages there were some one hundred parishes in Finland. Near 
Turku the distance between the churches could be only a couple of kilometers. In 
northern and eastern Finland children were baptized only when they were able to ski to 
the church. 

The Finns during this period were brought up to live with the Church and its 
sacraments. Donations and wills speak for a devout religiosity. Pilgrimages were made to 
Vadstena to the grave of St. Bridget, to Santiago de Compostclla. to Rome, and to the 
Holy Land. 


The Reformation 


The REFORMATION in Sweden was a typical Fdnien-reformaiion, or Reformation by 
the Princes, initiated and led by live new king, live powerful and unscrupulous Gustavu 
Vasa (reigned 1523-1560). He was not very interested in theological issues but saw 
clearly the political advantages of tl»e new Lutheran teaching, even though it had been 
declared a heresy. The religious tuibulence in GERMANY gave him a pretext to 
confiscate the property of the church and to crush its political power. The ties to the Holy 
See were broken by 1523: after that the highest ecclesiastical authority was the king. He 
wanted to avoid abrupt changes in church ceremonies, which might give cause for 
opposition and rebellion. This is why the transformation of doctrine, liturgy, church life, 
and organization was smooth and slow. Importantly, the episcopal structure of the church 
was left intact. 

The king had no interest in culture, which suffered along with the financial position of 
the church. The young University of Uppsala was closed and the schools fell into decay. 
On the other hand, the Reformation brought the translation of the New Testament < I526t 
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and the enlire BIBLE < 1541 >. as well as seveiul liturgical books, inio Swedish. Because 
most Finns could not understand Swedish, important texts had to be translated into 
Finnish. Thus the Refomiation gave Finns their written language. The Finnish refornwr 
MICHAEL AGRICOLA is also the father of Finnish literature and the Finnish written 
language. 


Lutheran Orthodoxs 


Sweden accepted the AUGSBURG CONFESSION in 1593. The Lutheran Church was 
the state church. During the age of confessionalism. Sweden was one of the great powers 
in Euiope. During the Thirty Years War the Finns joined the Protestant cause. 

In the seventeenth century Sweden expanded its territoiy to the south and east. In the 
area conquered from RUSSIA. Ingermanland and Kexholms Ian. Lutheran ministers tried 
to convert the Finnish-speaking Greek Orthodox population to Lutheranism, although the 
religion proved to he stronger than the common language; tlxiusands of Greek Orthodox 
fled over like border to Russia. 

Finland got her own university in I h it). The first hundred years of Academia Ahoensis 
left no mark on the history of learning and science, although tike university offered better 
opportunities for the education of tike clergy. The bishop of Turku was tike vieechancellor 
of the university, and the three professors of theology were members of the Cathedial 
Chapter. A printing press was founded in Turku in 1642. 

Duiing the period of Lutheran Orthodoxy, the church had a cultural monopoly similar 
to that of the Middle Ages. The church prcached loyalty to the sovereign, instilled a 
strong sense of Christian morality in tike people, and taught the Finns to read. To know 
the main articles of the CATECHISM by heart was a precondition for confirmation and 
thus also for marriage. In western parts of the country most people had that kind of 
literacy at tike end of seventeenth century. Devotional literature ic.g.. JOHANN ARNDTi 
was translated into Finnish and printed. 


The Age of Pietism and the Enlightenment 


Duiing the eighteenth century tike Finnish Church was known for Lutheran Ortluxloxv. 
PIETISM, and ENLIGHTENMENT. Johannes Gezelius the Younger, who became 
bishop of Turku in 1690. visited as a student the eminent pietist PHILIPP JACOB 
SPENER in Frankfurt and translated his Pin Desideriu into Swedish. The manuscript 
was. however, left unprinted. Pietism made its appearance in Sweden and in Turku first 
in radical form, prompting the bishops to oppose it. In 1726 tike Diet of Estates issued the 
so-called Conventicle Placaid. which prohibited devotional meetings led by laymen, a 
hallmarkof Pietism. It remained in force in Finland until 1870. 
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Measures against Pietism were ol no use. A popular ecstatic REVIVAL broke out in 
the Turku region. At first the revival manifested itself in ecstatic physical phenomena, 
including shaking and crying. Tire pastors, however, managed to keep the revival 
movement w ithin the old and staple church Christianity. 

The eighteenth century in Sw eden was the age of the Notdic Enlightenment, a golden 
era of learning in the natural sciences and economics. In fact, most of the bishops of 
Turku at that time were natural scientists, two of them having been students of Carl von 
L-inni'. Practical church life centered on the vicar as a paternal leader in his parish, people 
went to him for advice in secular matters as well. His duty was to seek the welfare of the 
people. Useful unknown plants, above all tire potato, first appeared in the vegetable 
gardens of parsonages. New cultivation techniques, such as ditching marshlands, also 
began to spread from parsonages. 


In the Russian Empire 


In 1809 Finland became a Grand Duchy in tl»e Russian Empire. Czar Alexander I 
promised to respect the constitution and the laws of tire previous Swedish rule—the 
constitution secured the supreme power of the monareh. The czar was the head of the 
Greek Orthodox Church of Russia, but he pledged to maintain the Lutheran faith in 
Finland. The union of throne and altar continued in force, even though the throne had 
moved from Stockholm to St. Petersburg. The bishop of Turku, who had proved his 
loyalty to the new ruler, was rewarded with a title of archbisltop at the time of the 
Reformation celebrations in 1817. 

The church was loyal to the czar. Tire bishops (a third diocese for northern Finland 
was established in I850i kept live Pietist revival movements under close surveillance. 
These movements emerged at live beginning of the nineteenth century and remained 
typical for the religious life in Finland. At first they were opposed by both the state and 
the leading clergy who feared that they would cause political unrest. 

Czar Alexander 11 succeeded to tl>e imperial throne in 1855 and agreed to liberal 
reforms in Finland. A new Ecclesiastical Law of 1869 was drafted by Frans Ludwig 
Schauman. professor of practical theology. This law applied not to all citizens but only to 
the members of the Lutheran Church. The principle of the confessional (Lutheran) 
character of the state was dropped. Because it was politically impossible to grant 
religious freedom to the Greek Orthodox, who belonged to tire Church of Russia, 
religious freedom was not established. In 1889 Lutherans were allowed to leave their 
church and to join other Protestant churches, which in practice meant BAPTISTS and 
METHODISTS. 

The Ecclesiastical Law established a SYNOD as a legislative body. It consisted of 
clergy and laymen, the latter being in the majority. The synod was given live power to 
enact and change the Ecclesiastical Law. Bills needed the approval of the Diet and the 
sovereign, but they did not have the right to change the proposals: so tlse Finnish Church 
reached greater independence from the slate than its sister churches in Denmark. Sweden, 
and Norway. 
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The Church in Independent Finland 


Finland became independent in 1917. In the following year a civil war broke out between 
'the reds" and ‘the whites." and it ended with live victory of live “white" Finland. It was 
also a war of classes, and the clergy had taken sides w ith the w hites. This guaranteed a 
strong position for the church in tire 1920s and 1930s. but the connection with the 
working class remained cold. Information on the position of the church in the Soviet 
Union made the clergy even more suspicious. 

A law dealing with religious freedom was promulgated in 1923. although it never 
caused the much feared mass exodus front the church: in 1923 less than 20.000 people 
left the church. Afterward the figure sank to a couple of thousand annually. Religious 
freedom thus secured the position of the church: it remained a people's church, even 
though membership was voluntary. 

The ecumenical movement reached Finland at the end of the nineteenth century 
through Christian student and youth movements. Finns were represented in the Life and 
Work Conference in Stockholm in 1925. but unofficially. Gustaf Johansson, live 
conservative archbishop of Turku until 1930. did not endorse the “worldly" movement, 
but after his retirement the situation changed. The Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Finland was one of tl>e founding members of the LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 
and the WOR1.D COUNCIL OF CHURCHES and has carried on doctrinal dialogues 
with other churches, such as the Russian Orthodox Church. The dialogue with the 
Anglican Church was initiated in live 1930s. and live Porvoo Communion was agreed 
upon between 1989 and 1992. 

The Winter War (1939-19401 against the Soviet Union united live Finnish people and 
healed the wounds of live civil war. The war—felt to be fought for "home, religion and 
fatherland"—strengthened the position of the church. Military chaplains saw that the 
soldiers were more religious than they had thought. On the other hand, the service 
activity of the church in a crisis removed old prejudices. 

In the insecure post-World War II atmosphere the church came to be seen as protector 
of the national identity. In 1946 live Social Democratic party removed from its program 
the traditional goal of separating state and church and ending religious education in 
school. The church assumed new tasks such as family counseling. Social work expanded 
rapidly, as did youth work. 

In the 1960s the Finnish church was branded undemocratic and conservative, but since 
the collapse of COMMUNISM at the end of the twentieth century a new interest in 
religion has been apparent. The old revival movements have become stronger. The 
interest of MASS MEDIA in religious life has increased. Churches still have their say in 
Finnish society. For example, when issues such as human dignity and HUMAN RIGHTS, 
the moral values of the nation, or development of the environment are discussed. tl>e 
churches of Finland do participate vigorously with their own contributions and solutions. 

At live beginning of the new millennium Finland was still de facto a country of one 
confession. Eightyfive percent of the population belongs to the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. It is a state church, although the remaining bonds between state and church are 
very loose and the church would like to be called a people's church rather than a state 
church. Church attendance is low as in other Scandinavian countries. Approximately 10 
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percent of church members attend a church service ai least once a month. Ninety percent 
of babies are baptized, and 92 percent of the fifteen-year-old age group attend 
confirmation classes. Both numbers are higher than tire membership figures of the 
church. 

In tire aftermath of the Russian Revolution and Finnish Independence (1917) the tics 
of tire Finnish Orthodox Church with the patiiarchate of Moscow were cut. and in 1923 
the Finnish Orthodox Church received autonomous status under the patiiarchate of 
Constantinople. During the Second Woild War some 70 percent of its members had to 
leave their homes. The period after the war was a period of vigorous rebuilding, with the 
state building churches, vicarages, and cemeteries. The Finnish Orthodox Church has 
about fifty thousand members. 

The Roman Catholic diocese of Helsinki was established in 1955. It consists of seven 
parishes, with about eight thousand members, the majority of them living in Helsinki and 
the other major cities of southern Finland. The majority of priests and nuns come from 
the NETHERLANDS and POLAND. 

Anglo-American Christianity spread to Finland during the nineteenth century, and 
Baptists. Methodists, the SALVATION ARMY, and SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST 
churches were established in the country. Their membership remains less than I percent 
of the total population. Pentecostal communities have approximately fifty thousand 
members. 
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FINLEY, ROBERT (1772-1817) 


American clergy. Finley was born in 1772. graduated from the College of New Jersey in 
1787. and began a teaching career. Five years later Ire decided to enter the ministry and 
returned to his alma mater to study theology under JOHN WITHERSPOON. Finley 
l>astored a New Jersey congregation for almost twenty-two years while also fostering his 
interests in pedagogy. He ran a school for boys and influenced school curricula to include 
biblical instruction. Finley also saw SLAVERY as a problem of educational 
methodology. Subsequently he bec ame involved in issues of race. 

In 1816 Finley traveled to Washington. D.C. to promote his plan: Thoughli on the 
Colonization of Free Blacks. He proposed to address the status of five blac ks by forming 
an organization that would transport them to an African colony. Colonization as an idea 
had been considered for more than thirty years before and others participated alongside 
Finley for live cause. Finley's activities, however, led public opinion on live matter and 
attracted the attention of influential government leaders. 

After tike AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY was approved with Finley as a 
coordinator, he returned to New Jersey and endured ridicule for his cause. Returning to 
his interest in education. Finley resigned from his pastorate in 1817 and accepted a 
position as the president of tike University of Georgia. Falling ill of a fever, he died the 
same year. 
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FINNEY, CHARLES GRANDISON 
(1792-1875) 


American revivalist. Finney was a prominent figure of the Second Great Awakening who 
scholars consider to be the ‘'father of modern revivalism." Bom in W'uiren. Connecticut, 
in 1792. Finney's family migrated west-ward to upstate New York and settled first in 
Oneida and later in Jefferson County. After a brief law career, he experienced 
CONVERSION in 1821 and soon dedicated his time to studying theology with 
Piesbyterian minister George W.Gale in Adams. NY. The Presbytery of St. Lawrence 
licensed him in 1823. 

Finney brought tire atmosphere of the rural CAMP MEETING revivals to tire growing 
urban population. He delivered his nKssage using a PREACHING style called ‘new 
measures" that blended his theological and legal training. He sparked REVIVALS 
throughout western New York in the 1820s. Abandoning conventional Sunday sermons. 
Finney preached on consecutive nights in a community for several weeks. His insistence 
on tire human agency of conversions eventually led him away from 
PRESBYTERIANISM to CONGREGATIONALISM. 

Finney settled in New York City in 1832. where he preached at tire Second Free 
Presbyterian Church, and later the Congregationalist Broadway Tabernacle from 1834 to 
1837. He accepted a position on the faculty at Oberlin College. Ohio in 1835. where he 
moved permanently in 1837. Finney served as President of Oberlin from 1851 to 1866. 
He died in Oberlin on August 16. 1875. 

Finney’s urban EVANGELISM profoundly shaped the Protestant experience in the 
UNITED STATES. His theology is outlined in his Lectures on Revivals <1835) and 
Lectures on Systematic Theology (18471. Several books of bis sermons were published 
posthumously. 
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FIRST AMENDMENT 


See Bill of Rights 
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FISHER, GEOFFREY FRANCIS 
(1887-1972) 


Archbishop of Canterbury. Fislier was born in Nuneaion in the county of Warwickshire. 
ENGLAND, in 1887. Educated at Oxford, lie was ordained as a priest in 1913. He was a 
headmaster at Repton School in Derby County from 1914 to 1932. Upon retirement from 
that post, he was named bishop of Chester. He became bishop of London in 1939. a 
position he maintained tluough World War II. 

Fisher was appointed the CHURCH OF ENGLAND’S ninety-ninth archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1945. a position he was to hold until his retirement in 1961. A strong 
advocate of ECUMENISM. Fisher was the chairperson of the WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES founding assembly in Amsterdam in 1948. He served as that organization's 
first president from 1948 to 1954. 

In 1959. during a five week tour of INDIA. JAPAN, and KOREA. Fisher conducted 
the first official visit ever paid by an archbishop of Cantertiury to Asian dioceses of the 
Anglican Communion. The following year. lie traveled to the Vatican to meet with Pope 
John XXIII. becoming the first archbishop of Canterbury to visit the Pope since 1397. 
That same year he visited the Orthodox patriarchs of Jerusalem and Constantinople (see 
ORTHODOXY. EASTERN). 

In 1961 Fisher was made baron of Lambeth, and he retired to the seaside county of 
Dorset. He died in 1972. 
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FISK, WILBUR (1792-1839) 


American Methodist minister and educator. Bom in Vermont August 31. 1792. the von of 
a farmer. Fisk was educated at the University of Vermont and Brown University, 
graduating in 1815. After attending a CAMP MEETING and having a spiritual 
experience that led him to a PREACHING ministry, he was ordained in tire Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1822. serving in circuits in Vermont and Massachusetts. However, 
ill health affected his ministry and he declined offers of election as bishop. In 1826 he 
was appointed principal of Wilbiaham Wesleyan Academy, one of a growing number of 
Methodist schools whose cause he championed. His ministiy thereafter was dedicated to 
the support of education and tract societies in the woil of mission. 

In 1831 Fisk became the first president of a chartered Methodist (Wesleyan) 
University at Middle-town. Connecticut where he served until his death in 1839. He 
viewed his institution as a place where "morality and religion" were to be taught, not 
through ptoselytism but by Christian example in teaching through a broad liberal 
education. He was. thiough his pattern of life and conversation, tire means of the 
CONVERSION of many students. He initiated a wave of development of theological 
education in METHODISM, with his dictum that "a cultivated church will have a 
cultivated ministry." His dying words were: "Education must go hand in hand with 
religion or tire world will never be converted." 

As one of American Methodism's first theologians Ire was a keen controversialist, 
writing Calvtniitlc Controversy in defense of ARMIN1ANISM in 1835. He was a fierce 
advocate of TEMPERANCE. In the SLAVERY debate he upset fellow Methodists by not 
aligning with abolitionists, favoring colonization instead, and was subject to much 
criticism in the North East Conference. His work became more widely known after a visit 
to Europe in 1835. He died February 22. 1839 after a shoit illness. 
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FLACIUS, MATTHIAS ILLYRICUS 
(1520-1575) 


Lutheran theologian. Bom to an Istiian Italo-Cioatian family. drawn into evangelical- 
humanistic circles in Venice as a youth. Facius’s spiritual crisis brouglH him to study at 
Basel. Tubingen, and Wittenberg. MARTIN LUTHER’S counsel gave him peace. 
Recognition of his theological aptitude won him Wittenberg's professorship of Hebrew 
<1544). When colleagues, led by PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. supported the 
compromising position of the so-called Leipzig Interim in 1549. Flacius resigned in 
protest against what he considered a betrayal of the gospel and Luther. He quickly 
became the intellectual leader of the GNESioUTHERANS" gathered in Magdeburg, 
the center of resistance to imperial, electoral Saxon church policy and "Philippist” 
theology, particularly on issues of public confession of faith in relation to AD1APHORA. 
good works in the Christian life, and tike freedom of the w ill. 

Called to tike University of Jena <I557|. Ike fell into controversy with his colleague 
Viktorin Strigel on freedom of the will and with Duke Johann Fiiedrich the Middler on 
princely power in church affairs. Dismissed from his professorship, he joined 
NIKOLAUS GALLUS in Regensburg (1562-1566). aided Lutherans in Antweip 11566- 
1567). and lived as a private scholar in Strasbourg and Frankfurt/Main. His oftreprinted 
Clavis sturtle icripiura <15671 laid the foundations for Protestant hermeuties: his New 
Testament Glo.ua <1570i incoipomted Lutheran insights into the form of medieval 
biblical commentary. His Catalogue lettium veriiaiis (1556) gathered patristic evidence 
against the papacy, modeling use of historical materials for polemical purposes. His 
leadership shaped the Magdeburg Centuries, the church histoiy composed by Johannes 
Wigand and Matthaeus Judex (1559-1574). His radical interpretation of Luther's 
THEOLOGY, especially his definition of original SIN as the essence or substance of 
sinners, alienated him from most, even in his own circle. 

See also Callus. Nikolaus; Gnesio-Lutherans: Luther. Martin; Melanchthon. Philipp 
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FONTAINEBLEAU, EDICT OF 


Issued by French King Louis XIV on October 17. 1685. (he Edict of Fontainebleau 
revoked (he Edict of Nantes. It declared CALVINISM illegal in FRANCE and led to the 
HUGUENOT exodus t'rom France. 

In 1598. King Henry IV' issued the Edict of Nantes out of political necessity. It 
brought an end to neatly three decades of religiously motivated civil and political strife, 
when it became obvious that Calvinism was not strong enough to become the authorized 
religion in France. The Edict of Nantes created an uneasy trace, it did not. however, settle 
any major issues. By the mid-seventeenth century (largely because of the Revolution and 
CIVIL WAR in ENGLAND). Calvinism had become identified with Republicanism. For 
Louis XIV'. the Calvinists represented a religious and political threat to his absolutist 
ideals and a religious threat to his Catholic Church. 

The Edict of Fontainebleau is comprised of only twelve articles. Article 1 formally 
revoked the Edict of Nantes and otdered the destruction of all R.P.R IRrliguniprtiendue 
reformit —“The Allegedly Reformed." as they were called by Catholics) churches. 
Articles 2 and 3 forbade Reformed worship cither in private or in public by commoners 
or tire nobility. Articles 4. 5. and 6 dealt with Reformed CLERGY. Those not accepting 
the Catholic faith were given fifteen days to leave the country. To make CONVERSION 
to Catholicism more appealing, clergy were granted generous benefits, and the transition 
from pastor to attorney was made easier. Articles 7 and 8 dealt w ith children and required 
Catholic BAPTISM and the closing of Protestant schools. Article 9 allowed for the 
repatriation of R.P.R. Imigrts during a fourmonth clemency. After that, their property 
was to be confiscated. Article 10 provided for severe punishment for Calvinists 
attempting to leave France. Article 11 concerned relapsed Catholics. Article 12. finally, 
allowed Calvinists “freedom of conscience." The king seemed unwilling to force 
Calvinists to practice Catholicism. 

Despite the threat of punishment. Huguenots tied Fiance by the tens of thousands. 
They migrated to the United Provinces. GERMANY (notably Prussia). Great Britain. 
SWITZERLAND, and the American Colonies. 
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FORSYTH, PETER TAYLOR (1848-1921) 


British theologian. Forsyth was one of the most influential Biitish Protestant theologians 
of the early twentieth century. A gifted pastor and educator, he was also a prodigious 
theological scholar who published some twenty-five books, several hundred articles, and 
a number of other lesser works (although he resisted the temptation to write a formal, 
systematic theology). which contributed to the religious debates of his own lime. It was 
only after his death, however, especially after two World Wars had wreaked devastation 
in Europe, that his THEOLOGY achieved both popular and critical acclaim. 


Theological Foundations 


Of Scottish birth and ancestry. Forsyth studied classical literature and moral philosophy 
in his native country before traveling to GERMANY to sit at live feet of the great 
Protestant theologian ALBRECHT R1TSCHL. Although raised within the liberal 
tradition of Ritschl and GEORG W.F.HEGEL. Forsyth's theology cant into its own only 
as he began to distance himself imperceptibly from live LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM of 
his youth, then very much in the ascendancy. The catalyst that initiated this important 
transformation in his religious thinking was never made entirely clear, although it appears 
to have centered on two primary convictions. First. Forsyth came to believe that his own 
sinfulness had rendered futile any effort to know God and to advance God's kingdom on 
earth. Second, he concluded that live serious business of "real life" had not been well 
served by the principal tenets of liberal Protestantism: liberalism, he remarked, was "too 
sentimental”: it "interpreted the heavenly Fatherhood by the earthly." instead of the other 
way around: its "ethic was more altruistic than evangelical, more of effort than of faith”: 
and it "canonized freedom instead of an authority that makes free." Liberalism was. he 
concluded, "a spent movement" {The Examiner, November 5. 1905:462). In its place. 
Forsyth embraced an early form of NEO-ORTHODOXY. Although this new theological 
position has proved difficult to pin down, it could be described as being biblical, positive, 
and evangelical in nature, although it did not entirely abandon an emphasis on the 
rational and relational. 
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The consequence of this spiritual transformation was significant. At a time when 
evangelical theology had become unfashionable. Foesyih encouraged like church to 
recover tike good news of God's grace, foigiveness. and new life. God offers the world 
this free gift. Forsyth contended, and it is here—not in the despair of liberalism—that tire 
heart of tire Christian life, and of all reality, is found. In advancing these doctrines. 
Forsyth (as has often been observed! anticipated much of what later emerged in the 
impoitant work of scholars such as KARl. BARTH and C.H.Dodd. 


Writings 


Forsyth's theology was advanced in numerous books, articles, and lectures. These 
concentrated principally on three areas: the work and person of Christ, tire church and 
SACRAMENTS. PRAYER and mission. His most influential writings included Positive 
Preaching ami the Motlem Mind (19071. in which Ire commends PREACHING as an act 
of WORSHIP—a divine/human encounter—that is shared by both preacher and 
congregation: The Person and Plat e of Jesus ChrisI 11909). a slitting account of the 
mystery of tire Incarnation and perhaps Forsyth’s most influential publication. The H'or* 
of Christ (1910). a confident proclamation of the place of the Cross at tire center of all 
human reality; The Principle of Authority (1913). a major work outlining Forsyth's 
philosophy of religion and his epistemology. The Justification of God (1916). an attempt 
to advance a credible theodicy in the midst of tire Irorrors of tire First World War. and The 
Church and the Sacraments (1917). an illustration of the author's growing appreciation 
for the efficacy of the sacraments of BAPTISM and holy communion. 


Biographical 


Forsyth was born of modest means at Aberdeen. SCOTLAND on May 12. 1848. the 
eldest of five children. After graduating from tire University of Aberdeen (M.A.. 1869) he 
pursued further studies in theology at the University of Gottingen and at New College. 
London. In 1876 he was ordained into the Congregational ministry, serving as pastor to 
five English churches in succession: Shipley. Yorkshire (1876-1880); St. Thomas' 
Square. Hackney. London (1880-1885): Cheetam Hill. Manchester (1885-1889); 
Clarendon Park. Leicester (1888-1894); and Emmanuel Church. Cambridge (1894- 
1901). In 1877 Ire married Minna Magncss (d. 1894). by whom he had one daughter. 
Jessie: in 1898 he married Bertha Ison. In 1901 he was appointed principal of New 
College. Four years later he was elected chair of the Congregational Union of 
ENGLAND and WALES. He made two voyages to tire UNITED STATES, in 1899 to 
address the Congregational assembly being held in Boston, and in 1907 to deliver the 
LYMAN BEECHER lectures at Yale. In 1910 he became dean of the faculty of theology 
of the University of London. 
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By nature Forsyth was practical, compassionate, and energetic, although his health 
was never robust. He was quick witted. a gifted conversationalist, and inot surprising, 
given his Celtic origins! deeply passionate and poetic. In many ways he remained 
something of a populist, disinclined to become involved in live more speculative forms of 
theology. Tins may help to explain why he never attained the level of academic fame 
achieved by less able colleagues. Exhausted by the demands of office, as well as by the 
moral failure associated with the First World War. Forsyth died on November 11.1921— 
Armistice Day. 
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FOSDICK, HARRY EMERSON 
(1878-1969) 


American preacher Fosdick was Nun in Buffalo. New York, on May 24. I87S and raised 
in a pious Baptist family. He had a CONVERSION experience at age seven and decided 
on a life of Christian service. An excellent student. Fosdick graduated at the top of his 
class in both high school and college. During his years at Colgate University, he 
experienced his first serious illness, a depression that challenged his FAITH. The illness 
returned in his first year at Union Theological Senhnaiy in New York City. He left 
school, turning first to his fiancee and then to his family. He tried to take his own life, but 
his father interrupted him. and then found him help. Fosdick entered a sanitarium and 
then took a trip to ENGLAND. He returned to Union in tire fall of 1902. recovered, and 
with a renewed enthusiasm for the ministiy. graduated sanuna non laiule in 1901. The 
daik night of his soul led him to a lifelong commitment to pastoral counseling for others 
facing similar circumstances. The year that he graduated from seminary he married 
Florence Allen Whitney, who became his lifelong partner and support in ministry. 

Fosdick's first pastorate. First Baptist Church in Montclair. New Jersey, set the pattern 
for his life. He wotfced hard at his PREACHING, preparing and honing his sermons, and 
the church grew under his leadership. He believed that preaching and pastoral counseling 
were closely related and said on occasion that preaching was pastoral counseling on a 
group scale. He found time to accept a part-time appointment at Union Theological 
Seminary as a lecturer, to pieach at colleges around the nation, to become involved in 
civic affairs, and to teach in a variety of BIBLE conferences. He published several books, 
inc luding The Manhood of the Master (1913) and The Meaning of Prayer 11915 >. The 
sermons and Nx<ks were very popular and fixed him in the minds of many in his 
generation as a leading apologist for the Christian faith. 

In 1915 Fosdick left his Montclair pulpit to become tire Morris Jesup Professor of 
Practical Theology at Union Theological Seminary. He was an early advocate of 
America’s entry into World War 1 and wrote a N»>k in support of the war. titled The 
Challenge of the Present Crisis. When tlw UNITED STATES entered the war. he took a 
leave from Union and went to Europe for a six-month tour of duty as preacher and 
chaplain under the auspices of the YMCA <sec YMCA/ YWCA). His experiences on the 
front lines and the disillusionment of the postwar era turned him away from war and 
toward PACIFISM. He later said that his book on the war was the only one he regretted 
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writing. He remained a firm pacifist, even after Pearl Harbor and throughout World War 

II. 

Fosdiek made a very important decision in 1918. when he agreed to become the 
Pleaching Minister at First Presbyterian Church in New Yoil City. The placement of a 
liberal Baptist in one of tire most prominent Presbyterian pulpits in the nation brought 
serious objections from conservative Presbyterians across the land. He became involved 
in the growing fundamentalist-modernist debate in Protestant life, a debate that raged 
most vigorously in the two major denominations in his life, the BAPTISTS and the 
Presbyterians (sec PRESBYTERIANISM). In 1922 he preached what became his roost 
famous sermon. "Shall the Fundamentalists Win?" This sermon became a national 
benchmark of the theological debate, in part because John D.Rockefeller. Jr., arranged to 
mail a copy to every ordained Protestant minister in America. Two books he wrote in this 
period added fuel to the theological fire: Christianity ami Progress (1922) and The 
Modern Use of ihe Bible (1924). As the debate heated up. tire leadership of "Old First” 
refused to ask him to resign. His status eventually became an issue for the General 
Assembly of the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. which invited him to join 
the Presbyterian Church on condition that Ire adhere to tire WESTMINISTER 
CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

Faced with many conflicting choices. Fosdiek decided to resign from First 
Presbyterian Church and accept a call to be pastor of Park Avenue Baptist Chureh in New 
York City. The congregation, with tire support of John D.Rockefeller. Jr., soon moved to 
a new site on Moiningside Heights. The grand gothicstyle Riverside Church opened in 
1931. and with Fosdiek in the pulpit became one of the major centers of Protestant 
worship. He preached at Riverside and taught at nearby Union Theological Seminary 
until his retirement from both places in 1946. 

At Park Avenue and Riverside. Fosdiek assumed a wide variety of leadership roles in 
Protestant life. Crowds lined up waiting to get into church to (rear him preach, typically 
filling tire cavernous sanctuary of Riverside. In 1927 Ire launched the "National Vespers 
Hour." a radio ministry, and quickly became the leading radio preacher in the nation. He 
continued to write extensively, including A Guide to Understanding the Bible (1938). His 
hymns include the popular "God of Grace and God of Glory" (see HYMNS AND 
HYMNALS). His work in pastoral counseling led him to the study and use of 
psychological insights in his work and to the publication of On Being a Real Person 
(19-13). A SOCIAL GOSPEL advocate throughout his ministry, he sustained his interest 
in racial and economic justice issues during his Riverside years and supported the birth- 
control movement. His voice on these issues was an important one even though he rarely 
took prophetic positions. He was alert to winds of theological change in the 1930s and 
announced in an important sermon in 1935 that 'The Chureh Must Go Beyond 
Modernism.” He led an active life in retirement, during which he published his 
autobiography. The Living of These Days < 1956). 

Fosdiek died on October 5. 1969. He is know n as one of live most prominent leaders of 
liberal Protestantism in America in the first half of tlve twentieth century and arguably the 
best-known American preacher and pastor of his generation. 

See also Fundamentalism: Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism: Modernism 
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FOX, GEORGE (1624-1691) 


Foundei of ihe quaker movcmcni. Englishman Geoige Fox was born in Fenny Drayton in 
Leicestershire in July 1624 inio a religious family, ihe son of a successful weaver. 
Christopher Fox. and his wife Maty, ike largo. A serious and taciturn youth. Fox was 
intended for the ministry but was instead apprenticed to a shoemaker. When he was about 
nineteen years old. the hypocritical heavy drinking of his puritan associates initiated in 
him a protracted spiritual crisis. In September 1643. seemingly unaware of tlte turmoil of 
CIVIL WAR that had broken out in the previous August, he began an extended journey 
in the Midlands and south of England in pursuit of spiritual illumination, hut instead 
experienced acute despair. He sought, in vain, guidance from various ministers of 
religion, spent time in London in the midst of the English capital's intense religious 
ferment of the 1640s. and paid two visits to his family in Leicestershire (where an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to recruit him for military service in the civil war). 

Fox continued to look, to no avail, for rescue out of his spiritual dilemmas at the hands 
of leading godly ministers, but front 1646 on. underwent a set of revelations that slowly 
began to set him on the road to recovery, although he remained, at that stage, still prone 
to acute dejection. Included in these insights was a perception that true ministry was not 
restricted to university-educated clerics and that God did not dwell in churches hut in the 
hearts of the faithful. What he called the "openings" of scripture helped to rescue him 
from what he leaned his condition as a "man of so nows." Still essentially solitary, from 
early in 1647 lie began a furl Iter tour in tltc Midlands in search of peace of mind, and his 
depressions began to alternate with exaltations. In tltc end he found tlte relief he sought, 
not in guidance from religious experts, but from a personal encounter with Christ as his 
savior and guide. Thus Fox acquired what Ite called a "pure fire'' and sense of 
discernment of tiuth. giving him deep insights into the creation and the perfectability of 
humanity. He next felt called to share with others his own newly found son-ship with 
God and to draw them away from what he saw as tlte humancentered artifices of the 
religion of his day. 

Early in 1649 his challenge to existing religious systems become overt when, in 
Nottingham, he vehemently denounced parish worship and faced the first in a series of 
arrests and imprisonments that punctuated tlte rest of his career. After a brief 
incarceration in Nottingham. Fox underwent a year-long jail sentence in Derby until his 
release in autumn 1651. His missionary range was now about to be extended into the 
north, into Yoikshire and. eventually, in 1652. to the Westmorland hills, where his 
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encounters with spiritual aspirant* known as Sockets brought Fox together with men and 
women who probably fotmed incipient Quakerism as much as Fox did. Also in 1652. Fox 
stopped at the godly gentry home at Swarthmoor in north Lancashire, west of the 
Westmorland hills, and made a large-scale conversion amidst this religious family, 
including the wife of the squire. Margaret Fell. whom, after her husband’s death. Fox was 
to marry in 1669. 

In 1653 he faced his third major imprisonment, tn Carlisle in Cumberland. In the 
following years the Quaker movement grew at a rapid rate, though Fox was faced with a 
challenge to his leadership of the movement from the charismatic James Nayler (1617- 
166)0). A further challenge, to the survival of the Quaker movement as a whole, came 
with the restoration in 1660 of the monarchy and live CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
accompanied by repressive legislation against dissidents such as the Quakers. A sufferer 
along with his movement. Fox underwent imprisonment from 1663 to 1666. but also in 
the 1660s. with Margaret Fell, built like Quaker organization into a resilient defensive 
structure of pyramidal regional and national meetings. Fox also played a vital role in the 
missionary spread of the Quaker movement, conducting an extended itinerancy 
throughout ENGLAND, but also launched out to IRE1-AND. the West Indies. America, 
and the NETHERLANDS. George Fox died in Gracechurch Street. London on January 
13. 1691. While recognition must be accorded to Fox’s originality and rejection of the 
religious conventions of his age. particular interpretative emphasis in this article is on his 
place within the Protestant tradition. 


Fox and English Protestantism 


In the first place we should recognize live classic English Protestant features of Fox’s 
antecedents and background. His Protestant credentials were, indeed, impeccable. As he 
proudly tells us in his Autobiography, his mother was "an upright woman...and of the 
stock of the martyrs." The latter phrase indicates that Fox could lay claim to descent 
either from England's Protestants executed by Queen Mary in tl»e mid-1550s or that he 
was descended from England’s pre-Reformation Lollards I their founder. John Wyclif (c. 
1329-1384). lived in Fox’s native Leicestershire). However, his mother's devout 
Protestant influence on Fox was more than merely a matter of ancestry. As Fox's Quaker 
eulogist. WILLIAM PENN (1644-1718). recalled, she fostered his religious 
development, bringing to bear Stuart PURITANISM'S sensitivity to the state of 
individuals’ psyches: she. Penn recalled. ’Taking notice of his singular temper and the 
gravity, wisdom, and piety that very early shined through him. refusing childish and vain 
sports and company when very young, was tender and indulgent over him...." 

Thus the ardent Protestant Mary Fox played the kind of religious intluencing role 
toward Iter son that like pious Susanna Wesley performed toward Iter sons, the founders of 
METHODISM. JOHN <1703-17911 and CHARLES (1707-1788) WESLEY. However, 
young Fox was also exposed to tike pious Protestant mentoring of his godly father 
Christopher Fox. known to his neighbors, sardonically or not. as ‘ Righteous Christer." If 
the influence of a godly, indeed explicitly puritan, home background were not enough to 
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expose ihc glowing George Fox to ihe moral, spiritual, and doctrinal strains of English 
Protestantism, then the teaching he heard as an adolescent in his Fenny Drayton parish 
church was indubitably of the Reformation. In the late 1630s and early 1640s Fenny 
Drayton parish was in the safe Protestant hands of Nathaniel Stephens < 1606/7-1678). a 
Calvinist minister with whom young Fox was wont to discuss theology. Though Fox was 
later to reject Stephens and his teaching, this minister's markedly Protestant outlook 
prov ided one of the several forms of Protestantism’s impress upon him. 

It was the coalescence of such impressions that induced Fox to face, in an anguished, 
experiential way. those issues of salvation and damnation that also haunted MARTIN 
LUTHER (1483-1546). JOHN BUNYAN (1628-1688). and John Wesley. Like his 
predecessor. Luther, and his contemporary. Bunyan. Fox knew despair, the key word for 
his condition, which he used three times in one short paragraph of his Journal, a work 
that rings with live anguished authenticity of the other great English Protestant spiritual 
classics of the seventeenth century. In 1646 Fox was beginning to find his way out of the 
maze of his despondency with a variant of the central Protestant doctrine of justification 
by faith: "...if all were believers, then they...passed from death to life...." However, the 
focus of this formula was the christocentricity of live Protestant Reformation, "relying.'' 
as Fox wrote, "wholly on the lord Jesus Christ.” Indeed. Fox’s Protestant interpretation of 
Christ's sole saving role was summed up in his realization that all men and women "arc 
concluded under sin and shut up in unbelief, as I had been—that Jesus Christ might have 
the pre-eminence—who enlightens and gives grace and faith and power.... by Jesus, the 
opener of the door with his heavenly key. the entrance was given.... all was done, and to 

be done, in and by Christ.all was done by Christ the life, and my belief was in him." 

Thus Fox echoed Luther’s evangelical centering on Christ crucified as tl>e sole iwdium 
of our redemption: as Luther wrote in his commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. 
'‘...I openly teach and confess, that no man can obtain the favour of God. righteousness 
and salvation, but by Christ alone...." 


Fox and the Reformation 


Fox's christology was. like Luther’s, concentrated on live redeeming work of Jesus Christ 
on live Cross. Fox derived a theology of the cross from live Reformation, whose influences 
were so pervasive in the England in which Fox grew to maturity. Calvin's impress was 
even heavier in that profoundly Protestant religious culture, so it should in no way 
surprise us to hear Fox echoing, and also building on. the thinking of the Genevan 
reformer. This is particularly the case in the way that Calvin, in the Institutes, unfolded 
Christ's roles as prophet, priest, and king. Christ's all-sufficiency in these "offices"—for 
example, as prophet where "Outside Christ there is nothing worth knowing"—could be 
taken to mean that either a teaching authority, or papal or episcopal rule, or sacerdotal 
ministry or sacrificial rite (live Mass) claimed by a church such as that of Rome were 
negated by Christ's prophetic, kingly, and priestly offices. When Fox took up analysis of 
these functions of Christ, he both accepted them and added to them, providing no fewer 
than eleven such offices, including that of bishop, hut in such a way as to follow and 
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build on Calvin in ihc Liner’s, affirming of Chrisi as the sole and sufficient ruler of. and 
provider for. His church. 

If Calvin drew attention to Christ's priesthood. Luther is forever associated with 
insight into the universal pr iesthood of faith. The concept was set out in his 1520 work. 
The Address to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation Concerning the Amelioration 
of the Christian Estate: "...our baptism consecrates us all without exception, and nukes 
us all priests.... All (Christians) have spiritual status, and are truly priests...." In his 
Commentary on St. Paul's E/nst/e to the Galatians <a work better known in England than 
some of Luther’s other writings, thanks to a translated edition of 1575). Luther extended 
the inclusive, or universalist. implications of the priesthood of all believers to take in the 
equal status of all under and in Christ: “...in Christ...there is no difference of 
persons...but all are one. For there is but one body, one spirit, one hope of vocation for 
all...." The difference between Luther and Fox in this regard is that while Luther tended 
to pass over the implications for women of this egaliiat ian doctrine of the church. Fox 
lovingly expatiated on a church order like that of his SOCIETY OF FRIENDS in which 
women shared equality of status. Indeed, he drew on a string of holy women of the New 
Testament, and especially on Mary Magdalene, who announced the Lord's resurrection, 
to establish that "If male and female have received the testimony of Jesus, they have 
received the spirit of prophecy." Fox thereby extended the Reformation principle of the 
priesthood of all believers along a line of logical sequence to female equality fully and 
explicitly articulate. 

This, though, was less a derivation from Luther himself than the working out of live 
source common to both Luther and Fox. Paul. 1 wither, who grounded his Reformation 
theology in Paul, and above all in a doctrine of redemption lie found in the Epistle to the 
Romans, was. predictably, generous in his acknowledgments of his indebtedness to "the 
apostle." Because live commentary on Galatians is an exegesis of a Pauline epistle, it is 
not surprising that Luther's reliance on Paul is evident in his citation of him in favor of 
the elimination, in Christ, of status distinctions. However, in the Address to the Christian 
Nobility. Luther also adduced Paul in favor of the abrogation of differentiations of race, 
rank, and gender, using such phrases as "This is St. Paul’s meaning.... This is supported 
by Romans 12 and I Corinthians 12 ....“ The only remaining piece that needs to be put in 
place is Fox’s Luther-like dependence on Paul’s authority. In The Woman Learning in 
Silence, for example, first published in 1656 and forming the classic statement of Quaker 
gender egalitarianism in the church. Fox freely cites "the apostle" in favor of his views. 

Fox's reliance on Paul should he seen as placing him quite firmly within a broad 
Protestant tradition, but ought also to be viewed as part of a strongly Protestant 
appreciation of the authority of Scripture as a whole. Luther’s reverence for the Bible is 
well known: l>e was. as Ire said, "captive to the word of God" and in 1519. for example, 
he wrote. "We must let Scripture have the chief place and he its own truest, simplest and 
clearest interpreter...." What, though, might surprise those who believe that Fox and the 
Quakers put scripture on a par with other, and more immediate, forms of revelation is that 
Fox also recognized the uniqueness and inerrancy of the Bible, as Ire wrote in The True 
Christians Distinguished (1689): 


The holy scriptures of truth are tire truest history that is on tire earth of the 
creation of God: of what God has done himself: and what God has done 
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by his prophets and holy men and women: what God has done by Christ 
his son.... So the scripture of truth is the best book of truth upon the earth 
to be read, believed, fulfilled and practised. 

Them am other senses in which Fox can be identified with the Protestant traditions of the 
European and English Reformations: for example, as his Journal records. l*r was 
conventionally and narrowly antiCatholie. It may well be. though, that Fox. born in the 
reign that gave the English the Authorized Version of the scriptum. was at his most 
Pixnestant in his deference to the Bible—as his recent biographer Larry Ingle writes. *'a 
true heir of the Protestant Reformation’ (Ingle 1994; p. XX). 
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FOXE, JOHN (1517-1587) 


English preacher and writer. John Foxe compiled the Acts and Monuments of These 
luitter and Perilous Times, an extraordinarily intluential ecclesiastical history that has 
been known from the beginning as The Book of Martyrs. Manyrologies in this 
encyclopedic collection identity medieval heretics sueh as Jan Hus and John Wyclif and 
sixteenth-century Protestants with lire "true'' church of Christ under attack by the 
ANTICHRIST, whom Foxe identifies with the pope and the Church of Rome. 

Foxe was horn in Boston, lincolnshire. in 1517. Little is known concerning his 
parentage. As a student at Oxford University, he received B.A. and M.A. degrees. He 
resigned his fellowship at Magdalen College in hire with Piotestant rejection of tire vow 
of CELIBACY requited of permanent fellows, who entered into religious orders. In 1547 
he nrairied Agnes Randall, who bore his many children. After moving to London during 
the sum: year. Foxe entered into serv ice of the Duelress of Richnroitd and tutored the 
children of her late brother. Henry Howard. Earl of Surrey. During the zealously 
Piotestant regime of Edward VI11547-1553). Foxe published Latin treatises on religious 
and social issues, and translated tracts by MARTIN LUTHER and other German 
Protestants. 

Foxe's ordination as DEACON in 1550 initiated his career as a Protestant preacher. At 
about this time, lie began the historical research that occupied the rest of his life. At the 
accession of Queen Mary 1 (1553-1558). a militant Catholic. Foxe emigrated from 
ENGLAND to Strasbourg. FRANCE, where he published the first installment of his 
history of the martyrs. Commentaril Rerum in Eiclesia Gestation (1554). It focused on 
late medieval figures, notably John Wyclif. the Lollard martyrs, and Jan Hus. whom Foxe 
regarded as proto-Protestants. He soon moved to Frankiuit. GERMANY, where lie 
paiticipated in liturgical controversy, and then to Basel. SWITZERLAND, where he 
worked as a proofreader employed by the printer Joannes Oporinus. 

Persecution during live reign of Mary 1 resulted in the death of more than 300 
Protestants. Foxe collected gruesome manuscript records concerning HERESY 
interrogations, toixure. and eyewitness accounts concerning the comportment and last 
words spoken by Martyrs as they were burnt alive (sec MARTYRS AND 
MARTYROLOGIES). Edmund Giindul. an English exile who later became archbishop 
of Canterbury, helped gather these martyrologic documents and urged Foxe to compile 
them in chronicle form. As the martyrologist engaged in this research, he completed 
Clirtstus Triumphant (1556). an “apocalyptic comedy" that embeds persecution and 
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suffering within the transcendent framework of providential history that Foxe derived 
from the Book of Revelation. 

The death of Mary I and accession of Elizabeth I (1558-1603) enabled Foxe to return 
to England. Before leaving Basel, he published Reium in Enle.ua Gesiartun (1559). a 
sequel to his Cvmmeiitarii that extends his account of religious persecution from late 
medieval times through the teign of Maty I. After Edmund Grindal ordained Foxe as a 
priest in 1560. Foxe received patronage from the bishops of Salisbury and Norwich. 
JOHN JEWEL and John Parkhurst. His failure to rise high in the church hierarchy may 
be due to his adherence to the first wave of Puritan protest during the 1560s. 

In 1563. John Day. the Protestant master printer, publislted the first edition of THE 
ACTS AND MONUMENTS. Foxe compiled it as a Protestant alternative to medieval 
legends of SAINTS, whose accounts of miracles, cures, and magical feats occupied an 
important place in Roman Catholic devotion. Basing the text on his two previous Latin 
chronicles in addition to a great variety of manuscript and printed sources. Foxe 
collaborated with Day in the production of the best-illustrated English book of its age. It 
is notable for woodcut portrayals of the "true" sainthood of scores of Protestant martyrs. 

In collaboration with Day. Foxe oversaw expansion of this massive ecclesiastical 
history to more than three million words in three revised editions published between 1570 
and 1583. This collection of fervid stories supported re-establishment of Protestant 
theological DOCTRINE under Queen Elizabeth and stirred up intense hostility against 
the regime of Mary I. the papacy, and the Church of Rome. Tl>e book became widely 
known when chained copies of the 1570 edition were placed in English cathedrals under 
order from the Convocation. Five more unabridged editions were published by the end of 
the seventeenth century. These editions contained an extraordinary array of genres (e.g.. 
martyrologies. poems. letters, and tractst. These folio editions constitute live most 
phy sically imposing and complex English books of their time. 

Foxe engaged in other projects, including collaboration with Day on an edition of 
writings by three renowned reformers: The Whole Works of William Tyndale. John Frith, 
ami Donor Robert Barnes (1573). Until his death in London, he labored on a 
commentary on Revelation that was published posthumously as Elcatml sen Mcditauones 
in Sacrum Apontlypsin (1587). 

Roman Catholic readers attacked the truthfulness of The Boot of Martyr), soon after its 
initial appearance. Although Foxe's handling of documents is generally accurate, he 
altered sources and selected partisan narratives to which he attached inflammatory 
comments. Controversy concerning Foxe's trustworthiness underwent renewal during 
preparation of a nineteenth-century edition of Foxe's text. During live late twentieth 
century. William Haller's influential thesis that this book praises England as an "elect 
nation” has undergone qualification by Richard Bauckham arid others, who have 
demonstrated that Haller suppressed the broadly European scope of Foxe's history of 
Christianity. 
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FRANCE 


The Freneh Protestant community is small hut disproportionately influential in national 
life. This has been true for the greater part of its history. Largely a Calvinist constituency. 
France's Protestant population includes a Lutheran element (especially in eastern Francet 
and a number of minority churches. Questions of liberty and toleration are of 
considerable importance to all these groups—unsurprisingly, given the centuries of 
persecution endured by French Protestants in tire early modern period. Indirectly, if not 
directly, tire sc experiences still resonate at the turn of the millennium. 


Facts and Figures 


Accurate estimates of the total Protestant population in Fiance are difficult in that they 
necessarily depend on a clear definition of the term "Protestant." Most commentators 
agree on a figure of one million or approximately 2 percent of the French population. 
Looser definitions of the term or differently worded questions in a public opinion survey 
will sometimes attract a larger response. In 1980 for example. 4.5 percent of French 
people declared themselves to be "close to Protestantism": clearly this group included 
many who lately, if ever, set foot in a Protestant place of worship and some who 
continued to he members of the Catholic Church. 

Protestants in Fiance are split into three groups. The largest (460.0001 constitutes the 
Refomied community—a group lying squarely in the Calvinist tradition (JOHN 
CALVIN. 1509-1564. was bom and educated in France). A smaller hut still sizeable 
group <280.000) is composed of Lutherans, a community found largely in eastern France. 
The final section 1210.0001 is made up of a variety of smaller, mostly evangelical groups, 
many of which owe their existence to waves of evangelism that took place in the 
nineteeth and twentieth centuries. The great majority of French Protestants are affiliated 
with the FMem-lion Protesiante de France —tire exceptions can be found among the 
smaller congregations that resist membership for both doctrinal and ecclesiological 
reasons. 

A second organizational divide reflects tire particular status of all churches (not only 
Protestant ones) in the Alsace-Moselle region. These tM/iariements found themselves in 
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Germany rather lhan France al ihe lime of the separation of church and state (1905). For 
this reason, the Napoleonic concordat rather than Republican legislation provides the 
framework for ecclesiastical administration. Protesiant pastors (like their Catholic 
counterparts) are paid by the stale, and courses of religious education tCatholic. 
Protestant, and Jewish) continue in tire school system. Tire University of Strasbourg 
incorporates both a Catholic and a Protestant theology faculty; tire possibility of a 
Muslim equivalent is currently under review. None of these features are present in 
metropolitan France. 

The geographical distribution of Protestants in France is uneven. Apart from the 
community in Paris, the majority of tire Reformed constituency can be found in a 
semicircle south of the Massif central, w ith concentrations in the Ardeche. the Card and 
up to a point in the tUiHiitemenis of the southwest. As the rural exodus continues, the 
principal centers of Refoimed Protestantism (outside Paris) can be found in Marseilles. 
Nimes. and Montpellier, though important traces of the rural community in the Card can 
still be seen, epitomized in the Musc'e du DcSeit area. The Lutheran community is found 
in eastern France, where the links with their German counterparts have been and still are 
most easily effected. 

The economic and social composition of the French Protestant community is equally 
skewed. It contains disproportionate numbers of professionals, from both the business 
and the service sector, notably teachers. The rural population (front live Cfvennes. for 
example) is rapidly diminishing given the movement of the population as a whole away 
from rural areas. There has never been a sizeable urban working class among French 
Protestants, except in pockets in tire east. 


Historical Perspective 


Long years of persecution provide lire dominant theme in the history of French 
Protestantism. From 1523 < live date of the first burning in this history of martyrdom and 
reprisal), the Protestants of France were in a position of self-defense. It is important to 
remember, in this respect, the considerable threat they posed to a unitaiy state; at tire end 
of the sixteenth century, approximately one-third of the French population were 
Huguenots. Had the balance of history moved in a slightly different direction, the 
religious map of Europe would look very different indeed, but this did not happen. France 
remained a Catholic country that eventually came to terms with lire Protestant minority 
within its boundaries. Tire struggle, however, continued for centuries. 

The persecution was not always equally intense. The first wave came to an end in 
1598 with the passing of the Edict of Nantes. This edict was well ahead of its time in 
accepting the principle of two religions within one state, but contained basic 
contradictions that became increasingly evident. It was essentially a pragmatic solution to 
particular circumstance and despite all its claims to be perpetual and irrevocable, it was 
unlikely to endure in the changing circumstance of the seventeenth century. It is true that 
French Protestantism enjoyed one of its brief periods of respite under Louis XIII and in 
the first pait of Louis XIV s reign, but this did not last. Through the second pan of the 
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seventeenth century. Louis took -in increasingly harsh view of those of his realm who 
were not of the Catholic faith. Tire revocation of tire Edict of Nantes (1685) was but the 
culmination of a series of ureasures. the passing of which implied, with increasing clarity, 
that a Protestant, by his or her very being, was in contradiction with the king. In 1685 all 
pretenses were dropped, the Edict of Revocation had the intention of destroying the 
supposedly reformed church (Eglise Prcicmlue Refonnee) and of liquidating those who 
professed its faith. 

Those who could do so. lied, dramatically reducing the size of the Protestant 
community in France: those who remained simply endured. How they did so (there are 
countless examples of courage and heroism) constitutes the most significant feature in the 
collective memory of French Protestantism. It continues to resonate some three hundred 
years later. 

The situation giadually eased in tire course of the eighteenth centuiy. leading 
eventually to the Edict of Toleration in 1787. It was. however, the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION and the Napoleonic legislation of 1802 that gave the Protestant 
community its legal existence in a definitive sense. With this in mind, it is hardly 
surprising that the Protestants became increasingly, if not unanimously, committed to the 
Republican ideal through the course of the nineteenth century. This should not be seen as 
a simple or automatic endorsement: rather it came about as each reminder of a 
conservative alliance between throne and altar (and there were several in the nineteenth 
century) led to uncomfortable circumstances for the Protestants. The exception in this 
respect was the Orleanist monarchy <1830-18481: the death of the Due d'Ork'ans in an 
accident in 1842 was as much a disaster for the Protestant community as it was for 
anyone in France. 

The Third Republic offered Protestants a unique opportunity. Not only were they 
tolerated, they found themselves in a position to contribute positively to the Republican 
legislation on (at church and state, and (b) the creation of a Republican school system. 
The latter, in fact, precedes the former. All three of French politician Jules Ferry's (1832- 
1893) advisers at this crucial moment in the history of French education were Protestant 
pastors I Ferdinand Buisson. Felix P&aut. and Jules Steeg). Such people represented a 
midway position in tire public debates of the period: neither clerical nor anticlerical, they 
were well placed to make a lasting contribution to the new school system. Their influence 
far outweighed the numerical significance of the Protestant population at the time. One 
result of this situation is the commitment of tire vast majority of French Protestants not 
only to the state school system (disproportionate numbers of Protestants become 
teachers), but to the principle of lula/e (the absence of religion in the public sphere I 
itself. 

A final defining moment can be found in World War II. Protestants fought alongside 
other French people to defend the honor of their country. In this sense, old antagonisms 
began to diminish (those, for example, between Catholic and Protestant or between 
clerical and anticlerical), but for some Protestants, not least those in tire CrSventres. far 
more deep-seated reflexes were activated as they resisted the threat from outside. Re.tinez 
had become the rallying cry of the persecuted HUGUENOTS in the early eighteenth 
century, and the Cayennes terrain, which once protected the Camisards t so-called 
because of their distinctive clothing) in their struggles against Louis XIV. trow protected 
the Maquisatds in their resistance to tire Germans. 
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Postwar Debates 


Jean Baulxfrot anil Jcan-Paul Willaime. two distinguished commentators on French 
Protestantism, describe the Protestant community in three ways: as a Christian 
denomination, as a religious minority, and as a religion lai'que. In this sense Protestantism 
continues to situate itself as the "crossroads" of both political and philosophical life in 
France. Tire debates that follow—ecumenism, tolerance, and luuite —pick up the nuances 
of each of tl»c three descriptions. 

Relationships with other Christians, and more especially with the Catholic Church, 
have evolved in the postwar period. Cemented in a very practical way as a result of the 
war. they gradually acquired institutional embodiment. Initially this took the form of 
movements such as the Week of Prayer for Christian Unity and a range of common 
endeavors in the field of social responsibility. In tire 1960s a huge step forward occurred 
following the Second Vatican Council which, among a whole range of revolutionary 
decisions, legitimated ecumenical contacts from the Catholic side. The papacy of John 
XXIV was clearly pivotal in this process. 

There is. however, another side to this debate—tire very marked mismatch in France in 
the si/e of the two constituencies. In a very real sense a total commitment to ecunhinism 
on the part of the Protestant minority is a risky business in that they, ratlter than the 
Catholics, are likely to lose their identity if things are pushed to their logical conclusion. 
The issue of intermarriage illustrates this perfectly. Three-quarters of young Protestants 
many out of their faith, raising real issues for the future. A rather different question is 
raised by more recent ecclesiastical events (a notably more conservative pope on the one 
hand and both the ordination of women and the relative growth of the evangelical 
churehcs on the other i. Clearly the progress toward ecumenism can never be taken for 
granted: the move men! ebbs and flows depending considerably on particular and 
changing circumstances. 

The second description—that of a religious minority—raises wider issues than 
ecumenism, for it involves a new set of circumstances in postwar France. Questions of 
religious liberty now concern entirely different religious constituencies, notably the 
growing Muslim population (considerably larger than the Protestant community) and a 
whole series of sects and new religious movements. The question of Judaism has also 
acquired new resonance in view of the postwar influx of Sephardic Jews from North 
Africa, with the result that France now houses the largest Jewish community in western 
Europe. 

What is the attitude of the French Protestant population to this changing situation? 
Unsurprisingly, given their past. Protestants are vigilant with regard to religious liberty, 
defending the right of the religious minority to exist within a society shaped not only by a 
Catholie past, but more recently by a strongly secular state. Both church and state in 
France tun the risk of monopolistic tendencies, and both have some difficulty in coming 
to terms with a multifaith society in which religious communities aspire to a public as 
well as private existence. Tire affaire du foulard illustrates this point dramatically: should 
Muslim girls he allowed to wear their foulard tor Muslim scarf) in a state school or does 
the foulard count as a religious symbol, proscribed by law from the school system? The 
debate divided French society through the 1990s and beyond. It is a debate in which the 
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Protestant community is tom between its desire to defend the liberty of religion while 
upholding the principles of lui'cite. An inevitable question follows: Arc the two 
aspirations compatible? 

The answer becomes clearer in a more developed understanding of laTcilt and its 
applications to the political sphere, the third theme introduced by Baubdrot and Willaime. 
We have already seen that historical circumstance drove French Protestants toward the 
Republican ideal and to lire philosophy that suppoitcd it. It seems, however, that la'inie 
does not work as well in an increasingly multifaith society, which is obliged to 
accommodate religious minorities with very different aspirations. Here there are two 
schools of thought. The fust defends a traditional view of laYcilt, notable for its anti- 
Catholicism. hut turning very readily into antireligion per se. Such a view is vehemently 
opposed to the wearing of the foulard in the state school and sees the Muslim scarf as a 
threat to the system. The second approach takes a rather different view, suggesting that 
the notion of the state or the school as a neutral space should evolve as circumstances 
alter, permitting a genuine dialogue between those of different faiths. In this situation, the 
wearing of the foulard is rather differently constructed and is no longer a threat to the 
system. It is interesting that Jean Bauhlrot. a distinguished spokesman for the Protestant 
community in France, should he at the forefront of tlse debates about laii lit. 


The Future 


Recent commemorations of the Revocation of live Edict of Nantes in 1985 and of the 
edict itself in 1998 have permitted both the Protestant community and Fiance as a whole 
to retleci on the conuihution that Protestantism has made to French society, notably in 
the field of religious liberty. This is readily acknowledged, almost to the point of 
admitting that France a whole has. to some extent, been Protestantized—the core values 
of Protestantism have in many ways become that of the French. But if this is the ease, 
how is it possible for French Protestants to maintain a distinct identity? Tire question is 
crucial though not specific to Protestantism; it concerns the fate of minorities more 
generally. It can he summarized as follows: if assimilation is as complete as possible, 
what then does it mean to be a Protestant (or indeed a Jew) in France at the turn of the 
millennium? The answer is unclear. 

See also Calvin: Calvinist; Lutheran. 
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FRANCK, SEBASTIAN (1499-1542) 


Spiritualist theologian. A radical spiritualist Protestant. Frantk joined lire Protestant 
movement in 1525 and became a minister in a village near Nuremberg. He left his post in 
1529 because he found that the REFORMATION brought no visible moral improvement. 
Both Strasbourg < 15321 and Ulm (1539) expelled him at the insistence of their CLERGY. 
He finally settled in Basel, where he died. 

In the face of dogmatic claims by all the churches and sects. Franck disavowed all 
DOCTRINE, and emphasized the experience of the Inner Word. Franck was one of the 
most consistent defenders of religious TOLERATION in the Reformation. He felt that 
the orthodox churches had proven themselves unchristian persecutors, whereas heretics 
had often been the true followers of Christ (see ORTHODOXY. HERESY). In his letter 
to Johannes Campanus (15311. Franck dismissed the church and the SACRAMENTS as 
toys that had been given to immature Christians in the early centuries, but that were no 
longer needed. In his Pttradoxii (1534) he argued that God had made the BIBLE obscure 
so that believers would turn inward to the divine spark found in all men. Although he 
respected the Anabaptists (see ANABAPT1SM) and his fellow spiiitualist CASPAR 
SCHWENCKFELD. who had also lived at Strasbourg and Ulm. he rejected the 
exclusivity of the Anabaptists, and the 'dogmatism'' of Schwenckfeld. He gathered no 
following, although his works influenced later thinkers le.g.. Ditk Volcksherts Coomhert 
and VALENTIN WEIGEL I. and many of his teachings would become staples in the 
modern world. 

See also Spiritualism 
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FRANCKE, AUGUST HERMANN 
(1663-1727) 


German Pietist. Francke was bom in Lttbeck on March 22. 1663. Min of a distinguished 
jurist. The early death of his father placed the responsibility for the large family into the 
hands of his mother. Francke received his early education from tutors and attended the 
universities of Eifurt and Kiel. In 1684 he moved to Leipzig, where he was the tutor of a 
student of THEOLOGY and received, in 1685. the degree of magister artium. which 
authorized him to teach at the university. The following year he founded together with a 
friend what they called live collegium plulobiblicum. the "society of live friends of the 
Bible " which had the purpose of studying the BIBLE. In March of 1687 lie moved to 
LUnehurg. There, while meditating on John 20:31. lie experienced a CONVERSION, 
which he saw as a new life. 

In the spring of 1689 he resumed his teaching at Ireip/ig. His classes, together w ith his 
collegium phllobiblicitm. gained attention and a circle of like-minded souls. At the same 
time the faculty was aghast and prohibited further teaching in August of 1689. In March 
of the following year Francke received a call to lie DEACON at the Augustinian Church 
in Erfurt. Although he had strong supporters, his Pietist disposition still raised questions 
about his Lutheran ORTHODOXY, and he had to undergo a public scrutiny of his belief 
tsee PIETISM). Even though his appointment was confirmed, in the end his antagonists 
carried the day. Erfurt, although a Lutheran town, was legally under the jurisdiction of 
the (Catholic) archbishop of Main/., who was solicited by Francke's opponents to move 
against him. Toward the end of September 1691 he was expelled from Erfurt. The 
Brandenburg Elector Fredrick HI appointed him in December of 1691 professor of 
Hebrew and Greek at the new university at HALLE, and seven years later, professor of 
theology there. 

At Easter time 1695 Francke had founded a school for the poor with hardly any means 
at his disposal. He found a theology student as teacher. Similarly Francke began an 
orphanage without adequate funds. Additional institutions followed, including a high 
school for the sons of the nobility. The financial needs of these institutions—soon to be 
called the "Franckian Foundations"—were met both by a steady flow of gifts but also by 
some revenue-producing activities, such as a bookstore and pharmacy, not to mention 
governmental privileges. When Francke died in 1727. over 2.000 pupils were receiving 
instruction. together with 250 students and a teaching corps of some 167 teachers. 
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including eight female teachers. Francke also called attention to the missionary mandate 
of Christianity, sending missionaries to INDIA and North America, such as HENRY 
MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG. 

Francke pointedly noted that it was not the goal of education to further lives of 
prominence or affluence. The goal was to train tike young in the love and fear of God. 
Religion thus occupied an important role in the curriculum, generally some three hours 
each day. with the average length of instruction initially ten I tours daily. Pedagogic-ally, 
the pupils were disciplined with the notion that they were commanded to follow live pious 
men and women in the Bible and make the study of CATECHISM and Bible central in 
their lives. 

Francke's significance, in addrtion to the impressive institutions in Halle, which still 
exist today, was to have demonstrated that the Pietist orientation was not to be confused 
with ecstatic and irresponsible religion. Rather, the religion of tire heart, which the 
Pietists embraced, was also socially responsible. 

See alio Spener. Philip Jakob 
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FREE CHURCH 


“Free Church” is a generic leiro {originally British) for Christian denominations that 
rejected the control of the established national church (i.e.. CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
CHURCH OF SCOTLANDi in regulatory structures. DOCTRINE. WORSHIP, 
discipline, and ministry. The concept was later extended to North Eutopean lands and to 
North American churches with traditions derived from or sympathetic with those 
European Free Churches. 

The earlier term in England was “Separatists." {partly as a tcm> of disapproval of 
persons detached from the majority community, partly as a positive assertion of the right 
of each congregation to separate existence), later "Protestant Dissenters” ti.e.. dissenting 
from the English Act of Uniformity. 1662). This term was replaced by “Nonconformists." 
In the nineteenth century, a more positive term and ethos were chosen. The original 
groups denoted were Congregationalists. Baptists, and Presbyterians: the Methodist 
denominations were added as their separation from the Church of England widened and 
they made common cause with tire existing Dissenters in campaigns for TOLERATION, 
educational freedom, and representation in other areas of public life <e.g.. hospital and 
prison CHAPLAINCY, government advisory boards). Quakers and Unitarians were, for 
many political purposes, accepted as allies. By the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
generic term “Free Church" became current and representation on live political front (e.g.. 
education, hospital and military chaplaincy) was carried out through the Free Church 
Federal Council. This Council also collaborated with the Church of England in 
addressing or responding to the British Government on MARRIAGE law reform and 
similar issues. The range of British Free Churches was extended by live emergence of the 
PLYMOUTH BRETHREN {or "Christian Brethren"), the SALVATION ARMY, and the 
Pentecostal denominations (see PENTECOSTAL1SM). 

On the European continent, dissenting minority groups had emerged in the Middle 
Ages. Hussites survived in some areas, for example, as the Czech Brethren and the 
(Socinian) Polish Brethren. During the REFORMATION. Anabaptist (sec 
ANABAPTISM) and specifically MENNON1TE and. later. German Baptist (Alexander 
Mack) congregations were established. MENNON1TES I wiped to mentor and encourage 
the first English BAPTISTS in exile in the Low Countries. The nineteenth century saw 
“Free" versions of the established national Protestant churches land of the larger 
nonestablished churches in America) come into existence, largely in protest against the 
established churches' perceived compromise with secular trends in society. ETHICS. 
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CULTURE, and philosophy. Included in this tradition were the Free Church of Scotland, 
Free Church of England. Old Lutherans. Free Lutherans. Free Methodists, and 
Gerefonneme Kerk/Chrisixan Reformed Church!. These denominations, together with 
Continental branches of the British and American Protestant churches, have come to be 
classified first as "sects" (the concept made popular by ERNST TROELTSCH in his 
study of the social doctrines of tire various Christian groupings) and later as "Free 
Churches" (Freiklrchen). especially by Roman Catholic ecumenists, both as a matter of 
courtesy and also on ecclesiological grounds, because the Second Vatican Council had 
committed the Roman Church to admitting that Protestant churches are “ecclesial" in 
character (see CATHOLIC REACTIONS TO PROTESTANTISM). 

In the UNITED STATES, the First Amendment to the Constitution makes all 
churches. Protestant or otherwise, free churches in lire sense that none of them is 
governed by civic legislation in its constitution, doctrine, membership, or manner of 
worship. Tire ideal of "a free church in a free state" is in principle realized for all. The 
"Free Church" category has come to designate the churches of Anabaptist or "radical 
Reformation" derivation and of other traditions generated in America that place emphasis 
on the local congregation as self-existent and autonomous, on freedom from imposed 
creeds or liturgies, and on disciplcship as personal choice. These include the Christian 
Church (DISCIPLES OF CHRIST) and tire EVANGELICAL FREE CHURCH. Polity 
centers on voluntary association of congregations at various levels. 

The classic Free Church concern is for the purity of the church as Christ's bride. Being 
a Christian is an issue of individual responsibility, even if heritagebaptism is accepted, 
but belonging to the church is not an option, because Christ's disciples are essentially 
mutually responsible and interdependent. 

The belief among the Free Churches is that the church is not created by the secular 
realm, nor can it be governed by it. The church is distinct from society in general, and 
must, if necessary, "come out" and be separate. The Old Testament principles of Israel's 
holiness arc tire basis for this. In Britain, however, social witness became significant. In 
the United States, tire public perception is that the older Free Churches (e.g.. tire AMISHt 
will abstain from such public debate, except for a consistent lived witness to PACIFISM 
and studied avoidance of confrontation with groups such as tire KU KLUX KLAN. More 
modern independent and fundamentalist groups will take an overtly right-wing political 
stance on such matters as war and peace and public welfare (see FUNDAMENTALISM). 

Free Churches, as Free Churches in the American sense, cannot be assumed to have a 
common THEOLOGY. Some are Trinitarian, sonic arc Unitarian, and others avoid 
insistence on choice in the issue. Sons: have a particular concern for ESCHATOLOGY, 
with DIS-PENSATIONALISM and RESTORATIONS! held as important tenets. 

See utsu Congregationalism: Dissent: Friends. Society of: Lutheranism: Methodism: 
Nonconformity. Presbyterianism; Unitarian-Universolist Association 
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FREE CHURCH FEDERAL COUNCIL 


The Free Church Federal Council became ihe Free Churches' Council in 2002. More 
recently ii voted itself out of existence to enter a “collaborative partnership" with 
Churches Together in England. The Free Church Council of Wales has partnered with 
Cytun. Churches Together in Wales. 

These developments are the culmination of over a century of ehurch unity efforts in 
ENGLAND and WALES by the free churches. The FREE CHURCH movement is 
worldwide and traces its roots to the New Testament. It resisted organizational form 
beyond denominations until the nineteenth century. In the established church context of 
England these churches and their members were know n as dissenters or nonconformists. 
The form of this unity has been the federation of a variety of independent churches and 
religious groups for work of mutual interest, including EVANGELISM and social reform 
efforts. 

The initial meeting of representatives of several of the free churches took place in 
Manchester in 1892. and fomially organized as the National Free Church Council in 
18%. The first key leaders were Hugh Price Hughes. Charles Berry, and Alexander 
Mackennal. The Organizing Secretary from 1895 to 1910 was Thomas Law. The initial 
goals of the organization included affirming Jesus Christ as live sole AUTHORITY in the 
associated churches and taking the Gospel to the people in the large towns. Individuals 
involved came from many of the free churches, and initially represented themselves and 
not their denominations. These included BAPTISTS. Wesleyans. Free Methodists. 
Primitive Methodists. Calvinistic Methodists. Congregationalists. Presbyterians, and 
members of the Free Church of England. Persons from other free groups soon joined. The 
National Council consisted of individuals and representatives of the local Church 
Councils and Federations. In 1899 The National Council published the Free Church 
Catechism. In 1919 another federal union emerged called the Federal Council of 
Evangelical Free Churches. This brought together official representatives of the various 
denominations. The leader of this effort was J.H.Shakespeare of the Baptist Union. 

These two church unity groups ran on more or less parallel lines espousing unity in 
action among free churches until they united in 1940 to become the Free Church Fedeial 
Council. The Council had a moderator, chosen for one year, and an annual congress. The 
Council worked through local church councils in cities and towns scattered over England 
and Wales, and through the several denominational members. It worked to do things 
together that no one group could do alone. It followed the form and function of the 
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similar group in the United States, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. 

See also Congregationalism: Denomination. Dissent: Nonconformity: 
Presbyterianism: Primitive Methodist Church: Wesleyan Church 
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FREE METHODIST CHURCH OF 
AMERICA 


The Ficc Methodist Church of America was organized in I860 after a number of clergy, 
foremost among them Benjamin Titus Robeits (1823-1893). were deftocked by tire 
Western New York Methodist Episcopal Church. Tliese clergy and sympathetic' 
laypersons joined with a similar group of disenfranchised Methodists from Missouri and 
Illinois led by John Wesley Redfteld 11810-1863). They elected Roberts as their leader at 
Pekin. New York, in August I860. Sensitive to populist issues, equal representation was 
given to CI.ERG Y and LAITY in denominational governance. 

Free Methodists sought to live and teach primitive Methodist values and 
THEOLOGY. The key term was "freedom." The Free Methodists promoted freedom 
from SIN (SANCTIFICATION), freedom from SLAVERY, freedom from pew rents, and 
freedom from what they saw as the manipulation of secret societies (lodges, etc.). Roberts 
promoted tire right of WOMEN to preach, a right removed by the church over Roberts' 
protests in 1896 and not restored until the 1970s. Roberts was also involved in labor 
organization efforts, maintained a farm and founded Chili Seminary, which eventually 
became Roberts Wesleyan University. He was an ardent abolitionist and promoted civil 
rights for African-Americans (see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). The Free Methodist 
Church has never managed to develop strength in the Old South. 

An aggressive mission program developed. Extensive efforts were made in SOUTH 
AFRICA. Central Africa. JAPAN. BRAZIL (especially by Japanese immigrants) and 
CHINA, with fewer resources committed to other places. In Burundi. Mozambique, and 
Japan, the missions were soon depending on local leadership and funds. In other areas, 
especially AFRICA, growth was hampered because of firm mission control. The greatest 
growth in Africa came with tire merger with the churches created by the Congo 
Evangelistic Society (British Pentecostal) in the 1970s. From I960, some Free Methodist 
mission leaders attempted to encourage independence of mission areas by establishing a 
series of national conferences, each with its own ecclesiastical structure. 

The contemporary Free Methodist Church has about 7-1.000 members in live UNITED 
STATES and about 360.000 outside of the United States. Tl>e denomination has been 
active in education and supports Central Christian College (McPherson. Kansas). 
Greeneville College (Greenville. Illinois). Robeits Wesleyan University (Rochester. New 
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York), Seattle Pacific University < Seattle. Washington), and Spring Aitoor University 
(Spring Arbor. Michigan). 

See also Methodism: Missions: Primitive Methodist Church 
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FREE WILL BAPTISTS 


Free Will Baptist denominations have about 300.000 members in several different 
organizations. The term "free will” reflects the explicitly Amiinian heritage of this 
tradition, as opposed to the modified CALVINISM or the mixed Calvinist-Arminian 
heritage of other larger Baptist bodies in America and Europe. The modern Free Will 
Baptist movement, today centered in the American South but not located exclusively 
there, is the product of two streams of Baptist life that (lowed together in the twentieth 
century. These two streams had independent, unrelated origins: one noithern and one 
southern, both with roots in the 1700s. Over the next two centuries, both movements 
faced a series of schisms, crises, and ecumenical mergers that defined and shaped them, 
while at live same time lowering overall membership. 

Both the northern and southern w ings of the Free Will Baptist movement stand in the 
tradition of the GENERAL BAPTISTS, the first group of modem BAPTISTS to emerge, 
when JOHN SMYTH and Thomas Helwys in 1609 led a group of English Separatist 
exiles in Holland. Smyth’s interest in creating a congregation whose visible membership 
was identical to the invisible and universal church of tiue SAINTS ultimately led him to 
reject the ancient practice of infant BAPTISM and replace it with adult baptism. This 
view on baptism, however, was just one of several distinctive views held by these English 
exiles. Others included a commitment to religious liberty, live elimination of state 
intiusion into private religious matters, a radical understanding of the pricstliood of live 
believer that emphasized individual conscience, and the use of the BIBLE as live final 
standaid for DOCTRINE and practice. Eventually, by the middle of the 1600s. these 
Baptists moved beyond discussion of the proper candidate for baptism to discussion of 
the proper mode of baptism. As a result. Baptists embraced baptism by immersion, a 
practice used by some Christians in the first few centuries, but long abandoned by the 
1600*. 

Two years after Smyth and Helwys formed their Baptist congregation in Holland. 
Smyth applied for membership in a Mennonite congregation, taking live majority of his 
Baptists with him (see MENNONITES). Helwys led a minority group back to 
ENGLAND, foiming a congregation that tlven spread the new movement throughout the 
country 1 . These Baptists were fnmly Arminian in their theology, which set them off from 
the mainstream of Puritan thought (see ARMINIANISM: PURITANISM). Eventually, 
they became known as General Baptists because of tlveir belief that Jesus died for all 
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humanity, not merely the elect. Gencial Baptists believed that ATONEMENT was 
general lather than particular in its scope. 

About a generation later, in the 1630s. a second type of Baptist movement emerged, 
with no connection to the General Baptists formed by Smyth and Helwys. Calvinistic in 
THEOLOGY, these Baptists became known as Particular Baptists. The gioops were 
similar in their explicitly Baptist beliefs. Both emphasized the priesthood of the believer 
in a radical and exaggerated sense, the sole and final AUTHORITY of the Bible in 
matters of doctrine, and adult baptism. The Paiticular Baptists differed from General 
Baptists in their understanding of Calvinist theology. Particular Baptists represented a 
separate group with separate origins, not a schism from the slightly older Arminian 
movement. The two groups continued in England over the next 200 years with little 
conflict or contact. By the end of the 1800s. Calvinism and Aiminianism had ceased to be 
relevant points of discussion for most British Baptists, and the two groups merged. 

Both Paiticular and General Baptists settled in North America beginning in the lMXh 
and founded churches in New England, the Middle Colonies, and the South. Many of 
these congregations were mixed, with members from both General and Particular 
backgrounds. Other congregations were exclusively General or Particular, but the 
Particular movement proved dominant. Mixed congregations eventually became 
Particular Baptists in identity, and Particular Baptists and their ideological descendents 
formed live regional and national organizations that represented most Baptists in the 
UNITED STATES. However. General Baptists did plant some congregations in the 
South, especially in North Carolina. Modern Free Will Baptists stand in the tradition of 
these General Baptists, although t lie re may be more of a nexus than a direct, historical 
link. 


The New England Branch of Free Will Baptists 


New England Free Will Baptists grew out of the leadership of Benjamin Randall f 1749- 
1808). Born in New Hampshire. Randall was reared in a pious Congregationalist home. 
From an early age. he had an interest in religion and the cultivation of personal piety. The 
conversionist zeal of the Great Awakening, however, proved distasteful to him. at least 
initially <see AWAKENINGS). He was especially critical of GEORGE WHITEFIEUTS 
dramatic and emotional form of PREACHING, a new direction in liomiletics. Despite his 
ridicule of Whitefield. Randall stalled to have the classic doubts about the state of his 
soul that formed live content of colonial CONVERSION nairatives. When he hcaid that 
Whitefield had died shortly after leaving New Hampshire. Randall became despondent 
and had his own dramatic convention experience. 

Randall first identified with the CONGREGATIONALISM of his youth, but his 
church's disinterest in applying discipline to other members disappointed him (sec 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE). He foimed a prayer group of like-minded church members 
who hoped to bring revivalist zeal into the congregation. Instead, he brought reproach 
from the pastor, and Randall left the congregation. Randall's criticism of the church 
coincided with another development, his interest in the subject of baptism. It was during 
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this same lime lhat Randall, with no clear external influence, came to tire conclusion that 
the only proper baptism was the immersion of adult converts. After some thought and 
conversation. Randall was baptized by imnwrsion and joined a Calvinistie Baptist church 
in Maine- 

Over the next several years. Randall preached in Baptist churches in New Hampshire 
and Maine. Although he was firmly Amiinian in his theology from the time of his 
conversion. Ire had no clashes with the dominant Calvinism of the area's Baptist 
Churches. He simply preaclred on other themes, such as conversion and the importance of 
morally upstanding behavior. However, some leaders in the churches eventually pressed 
Randall about his failure to preach on the theme of ELECTION. Randall admitted that he 
never preached on the issue because Ire did not believe in it. and. as a result, his 
ordination ceased to be recognized by the area's Baptists. In turn, a group of Randall's 
supporters oidained him and started a new congregation on April 5. I7S0. based on 
exclusively Amiinian ptinciples. This congregation marks the beginning of tire Free Will 
Baptist movement in New England. 

Randall and his supporters started numerous Free Will Baptist churches and leciuited 
many new clergymen throughout New England. As the movement grew at the local level, 
the need for organizational life above the local congregation grew. Randall wotked to 
create a series of local organizations called monthly meetings, as well as a regional 
quarterly meeting. Eventually, an organization called the yearly meeting was formed that 
could rightfully be called the Free Will Baptist Church. lake many denominational titles, 
though. Free Will Baptist came to be tire title of the group only after it had been in 
existence for about twenty years. 

Randall and his Free Will associates had a connectional understanding of Baptist 
identity, rather than a hyperlocal understanding. The yearly meeting, also known as the 
Free Will Baptist Connexion, was the church, and tire local congregations were 
extensions. For these early Free Will Baptists, tire local congregation derived its authority 
from its membership in tire parent body. By tire time Randall died in 1808. the Free Will 
Baptist movement had spread throughout New England and was strong Ixrth at the local 
level and at the institutional level. The movement continued to flourish after his death, 
benefiting both from strong internal leadership and tire external influences of the Second 
Great Awakening. The denomination-building spirit of the first half of the 18tX>> was not 
lost on tire Free Will Baptists of New England. This group formed home and foreign 
mission societies, created a publication society, and founded an education society, as well 
as numerous colleges, including Hillsdale. Bates, and Colby. 

ECUMENISM shaped much of Baptist identity in the twentieth century, including that 
of tire Free Wills. Just as British Particular and General Baptists no longer found 
Calvinism and Atminianism strong enough points of identity to prevent merger, many 
Free Will Baptists and leaders in the larger, historically Calvinist Northern Baptist 
movement worked for a merger. In 1911. the Free Will Baptist Connexion of New 
England merged into the larger Northern Baptist Convention. About half of the 
congregations declined to participate in the merger, choosing to retain an explicitly Free 
Will identity. These Free Will Baptists developed stronger relations with the Free Will 
Baptists of the South, creating the National Association of Free Will Baptists in 1935. 
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Southern Free Will Baptists 


While the northern hunch of the Free Will Baptist movement developed largely through 
the work of one man without any strong connections to any other Baptist movement, the 
southern branch has a more complex origin that remains the subject of some debate 
among historians. The debate centers on the connections of the southern Free Will 
denomination, which formed in a mature institutional sense around 1829. to the earlier 
General Baptist movement. Five Will Baptist historians understand their movement to he 
the direct heir of General Baptist life in America. General Baptists, after a period of 
decline due to tire proselytizing of Particular Baptists, emerged with tenewed energy 
under the name Free Will. 

Other historians contend that the two movements have no direct links. While tl>e two 
groups have a similar Arminian theology, these historians contend that the similarity is 
one of correlation, not causation. The General Baptist movement totally died out. The 
Free Will Baptists of the 1820s constitute a totally separate movement with no 
connection to the Generals. Free Will Baptists, however, contend that after a massive 
numbers of General Baptists affiliated with the more dominant Calvinistic Baptists, a 
small remnant of churches and leaders worked to rebuild the Arminian Baptist 
movement. The movement never died out. according to tlreir narrative. Instead. General 
Baptists survived, hut survived very lean years in the late 1700s. which accounts for the 
paucity of documentary evidence left by the group. Eventually. General Baptists once 
again became vital and took the name Free Will. 

A leading founder of Noith Carolina General Baptist life was Paul Palmer. Palmer was 
born in Maryland, baptized in Delaware, and ordained a minister in Connecticut. Around 
1720. he arrived in North Carolina, finding General Baptists already there, hut without a 
church. Palmer gathered these Baptists together and organized the first Baptist Church in 
that state. An itinerant rather than a pastor. Palmer's preaching resulted in the formation 
of other General Baptist Churches in the state <see ITINERANCY I. Palmer was firmly 
Arminian in doctrine, and he found eager listeners among the English immigrants to the 
coastal regions of North Carolina. There is no clear date for his birth or death, but the 
absence of his name from records at a certain point indicates that Ive died no later than 
1750. 

One of the converts of Paul Painter was Joseph Parker. Parker foimcd a General 
Baptist Church at Meheirin. North Carolina, that quickly became an important center of 
Arminian expansion. Parker also saw the population of North Carolina increase, and with 
that increase, he saw Calvinistic Baptists start to grow in the area. Beginning in the 
1750s. Calvinistic atrd revivalist Separate Baptists not only started new congregations in 
North Carolina, they worked to convert General Baptists to their views. These efforts to 
gain new adlrerents to the Separate movement from among tl»e Generals succeeded from 
the vantage point of the Calvinists. By the end of tire 1700s. most General Baptist 
congregations had either totally identified with the Calvinist Baptist movement or they 
had atrophied. This targeting of the General Baptists was directed by leaders associated 
with the Philadelphia Baptist Association, the dominant Baptist organization of that 
period and the closest to a national organization that Baptists had. After tire departure of 
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large numbers of Generals for the ranks of the Calvinist Baplists. a small group of leaders 
such as Parker worked to keep the General movement alive. 

The Free Will Baptist movement in the South grew out of the disairay among General 
Baptists in the seeond half of live eighteenth century. The debate centers on live nature of 
that growth. It may be that the General Baptist movement totally died. In that case, the 
Free Will Baptist movement is the ideological heir to the General Baptists, and it 
emerged to fill the vacuum left by the demise of these earlier Arminians. On live other 
hand, it may be that live Free Will Baptist movement in North Carolina represents an 
institutional development that occulted after General Baptists recovered from the 
decimation of their ranks. Tlvc documentary evidence is slim for making a firm 
conclusion either way. It is certain that there is no clear documentary link between the 
Generals and the Free Wills. It is also ceitain that Free Will Baptist is not a term used 
widely by General Baplists. However, there are scattered references to some General 
Baptists as Free Will Baptists in the late 1700s. The fact that the Free Will Baptist 
movement emerges at the time live General Baptist movement may have been "dying out" 
suggests that Free Will Baptist was simply a new term for an old movement. 

Free Will Baptist churches grew strong in North Carolina from live 1830s through the 
rest of the century. This growth came despite numerous threats to the movement's 
vitality. Free Will Baptists had their ranks challenged in the antebellum years by the 
Rcstorationist movements of both Thomas and Alexander Campbell (see CAMPBELL 
FAMILY) and the Disciples movement <sce DISCIPLES OF CHRISTi. Large numbers 
of Fiee Will Baptists left for traditions associated with RESTORATIONISM. However, 
the Fiee Will Baptists regrouped and gained a clearer sense of their identity. As North 
Carolina Free Will Baptists migrated to Oliver pans of the South, they carried their 
Arnvinian Baptist identity with them, forming a countemarrativc of Baptist identity that 
challenged live total hegemony of the more Calvinist SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION. In 1845. live year that the Southern Baptist Convention was formed, live 
North Carolina General Conference of Original Fiee Will Baptists was formed. This 
organization served as the parent body of Free Will Baptist life in the South. The 
Conference was divided into associations that supervised subregions. 


A National Denomination and a Schism 


Northern and Southern Free Will Baptists made some attempts to connect their 
fellowships, altlvough nothing permanent occuired until 1935. The impetus behind uniting 
the groups came in live merger of Northern Free Will Baptists into the Noithern Baptist 
Convention in 1911. Many Fiee Will Baptists felt that their movement would be totally 
eliminated without a strong national DENOMINATION to nuiture their Arminian 
heiitage. Southern-heritage Free Will Baptists began working with those Northern Free 
Will Baptists who remained outside the Northern Baptist Convention. After a senes of 
mergers and cooperative ventures between the two groups, the National Association of 
Free Will Baptists t.NAFWB) was formed in 1935. For the first time. Free Will Baptists 
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had a national denominational infrastructure that paralleled the organizations of other 
denominations. 

As has been the ease with othei Baptist organizations, the local churches and regional 
movements created tire national denomination rather than vice versa. Free Will Baptists 
had been present in America since the 170(>s. The formation of the NAFWB brought 
together numerous diffeient streams of Free Will Baptist life, united in their common 
Arminianism and in their desire to preserve tire Free Will Baptist name. However, tire 
national deiromination had identity and POLITY issues that would eventually result in tire 
departure of the historically significant North Carolina Conference. 

The leadership of the NAFWB was heavily influenced by the twentieth-century 
FUNDAMENTALISM Movement, especially the separatist brand associated with Bob 
Jones University in Greenville. South Carolina. The young denomination opened the Free 
Will Baptist Bible College in 1938. largely modeled after Bob Jones University. Seven 
years later. North Cam lina Free Will Baptists founded Mount Olive College, basing it on 
the classic liberal ails model of other small denominational colleges. Although not 
deliberately in competition with tire Free Will Baptist Bible College, the two institutions 
symbolize two different approaches to Free Will identity, one separatist and one 
ecumenical. 

With North Carolina Free Will Baptists moving in a different direction regarding 
HIGHER EDUCATION, it should come as no suiprise that North Carolina would have 
other conflicts w ith the national body. These conflicts centered on the autonomy of the 
local congregation. Many classic Free Will Baptist bodies deentphasized the total 
autonomy of tire local congregation, laical congregations were accountable in some sense 
to the parent denomination, a characteristic that Free Will Baptists shared with the 
General Baptists of an earlier era. In I960, several members of a North Carolina 
congregation taised questions about the doctrinal ideas of their pastor and apparently the 
majority of the church members. The pastor stressed the concept of eternal security of the 
believer, an idea alien to historic Free Will thought. Those members with concerns 
brought their issues to the North Carolina Conference. The Conference ruled in favor of 
the minority, claiming that Ureal congregations are subordinate to the parent 
denomination. The issue was eventually taken before the civil courts, which sided with 
the North Camlina Conference. However, tire national denomination sided with the local 
congregation and stressed the issue of absolute congregational autonomy. The tension 
between NAFWB and North Carolina became permanent and North Carolina leaders 
withdrew from the national organization in 1962. Tlweir North Carolina-based 
denomination, with its own college and publishing house, remains a strong, although 
small, representative of the Free Will Baptist identity. 

Today, there are three main denominational bodies in tl»e Free Will Baptist tradition. 
The NAFWB. based in Nashville. Tennessee, has mote than 200.<XX> mentbeis and 
approximately 2.500 congregations. This gntup has a standanl Free Will Arminian 
Baptist theology. Wedded to their Arminianism is an embrace of some Reformed 
developments of the late 18IX>s. namely BIBLICAL inerrancy. The General Conference 
of Original Freewill Baptists, based in North Carolina, has a much smaller membership, 
although the denomination is strong and growing. This group connects its Arminian 
Baptist identity with mainline Protestantism, seeing itself as one branch or denomination 
of the larger Church. Finally, t lie re is a smaller Pentecostal Free Will Baptist Church. 
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This movement grew out of the Holiness and then Pentecostal work of G.B. Cash well, 
who brought Pentecostal theology to the Free Will Baptists in the vicinity of Dunn. North 
Carolina. 

See also Baptists. United States 
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FREEDOM, LIBERTY 


See Bill of Rights; Dissent: Toleration 
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FREEDOM OF RELIGION 


See Bill of Right-.: Toleration 
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FREEMAN, THOMAS BIRCH (1809- 

1890) 


Methodist missionary. The son of an African father and English mother. Freeman was 
born December 8. 1809 in Winchester. ENGLAND. He was accepted as a missionary by 
the Wesleyan Methodists in 1837 and ordained for work in West Africa. Before he left, 
he married for the fust time. His wife died within two months of his arrival at Cape 
Coast, hut he remained in West Africa for fifty-two years, with only two periods on 
furlough. 

Adapting his PREACHING to local customs and practices Ire exercised a pioneering 
role in the development of METHODISM on the Gold Coast, appealing to Europeans and 
Africans alike. He rcciuited native Africans to ministries as well as attracting successive 
w aves of European missionaries through live publication of his journals Of various visits 
to the Kingdoms of Ashanti. Yoruiha wul Dahomi to promote the objects of the Wesleyan 
Missionary' Society (1843). although half of them died within a year of arrival. His 
mission to the Ashanti captured tlw imagination of monarch and people in Britain who 
sent gifts and raised money to support his work. His opposition to the slave trade made 
the task of mission difficult, as did tribal wars and colonial policies. 

Despite Freeman's success in raising funds for the mission, the Committee in London 
questioned his financial competence, leading to his resignation as general superintendent. 
After a number of years working for the colonial government as an administrator in the 
Accra district, he spent the last fifteen years of his life as a circuit minister, during which 
tinxr tire jubilee of the Gold Coast Mission was celebrated (1885). He died in August 
1890. revered as the Father of West African Methodism. 

See also Africa: Methodism: Missionary Organizations; Missions. Slavery: Slavery. 
Abolition of: Wcsleyanism 
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FREEMASONRY 


Freemasonry is a worldwide fraternal order of men encouraging morality, charity, and 
fellowship through secret rituals and meetings open only to members. Although it has 
undergone many changes since its founding in the early eighteenth century, including a 
substantial decline in the late twentieth century, the fraternity still boasts some six million 
"brothersMasonry's religious connections have been an important part of its appeal, 
but these ties have also aroused persistent opposition. 


The Founding of the Fraternity 


The origins of Freemasonry are unclear. Medieval stone masons sometimes met in 
"lodges" attached to specific building sites and sponsored legendary histories tracing the 
craft to the creation of Solomon's Temple and before, a lineage appropriated by the later 
fraternal order. Seventeenth-century craft groups in London and Scotland accepted non¬ 
builders into their ranks, but the modern fraternity (what early brothers called 
"speculative" Masonry to distinguish it from “operative" builders) began in London 
during the years surrounding 1717. By tire end of the 1720s. the new 1 order had developed 
most of its distinctive forms: a three-degree system of rituals performed within local 
lodges supervised by national (or regional) grand lodges, charitable aid to Masons and 
others; the metaphorical use of building tools to represent moral truths, and a 
membership policy that accepted men of good character regardless of occupation, 
political loyalties, and even, within certain limits (most notably belief in a supreme 
Creator), religious belief. Intellectually. Masonry joined together hopes of secret wisdom 
(seen in boasts about the fraternity's ancient originsi with early ENLIGHTENMENT 
ideals of order, balance, and mathematical regularity (symbolized by geometry and 
building), and a stress on unity among men of different backgrounds and beliefs. This 
ideal of brotherhood drew upon the contemporary critique of seciarian divisions by 
LATITUDINARIAN theologians. 

The new fraternity spread quickly. By 1738. continental lodges had become so popular 
that a papal encyclical condemned the fraternity as a threat to social unity and true 
religion. Despite this religious opposition (and continuing official distntst). French 
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Freemasonry continued to attract substantial suppoit among the upper reaches of society. 
Mid-century French women even created their own Masonic organizations (the fraternity 
elsewhere still remains almost universally restricted to males). In both FRANCE and 
Germanic countries. Freemasonry also became identified with the Enlightenment, 
attracting such brothers as French jurist Charles Montesquieu <1689-1755). French poet 
Voltaire 11694-1778). Austrian composer Wolfgang Mozart (1756-1791). and JOHANN 
WOLFGANG GOETHE (1749-1832). When the FRENCH REVOLUTION broke out 
near the end of the century, a popular theory attributed it to lodges that had been 
corrupted by the Illuminati, an anti-Jesuit order that had briefly nourished in Bavaria tand 
that has continued to attract speculation from conspiracy theorists). 

European sailors and merchants also spread Masonry into other parts of the world. A 
lodge met in Calcutta by 1729. although Indian lodges did not accept Hindus or Sikhs 
until the middle of lire nineteenth century. English-speaking Masonry still uses the Bible 
within its rituals as "the volume of the sacred law" (as well as a key source of language 
and ritual stories), but the fraternity allows use of other sacred scriptures in non-Christian 
areas. 

Lodges also spread into America, with the first Masonic groups meeting there in the 
173(>s. Masonic brothers divided on the American Revolution, but a number of the most 
important leaders were members, including Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) and George 
Washington (1732-1799). Post-Revolutionary Masonry gained extraordinary popular ity, 
spreading into nearly every American locality in the years after 1790. Brothers were often 
called upon to dedicate public buildings (including the United States Capitol, whose 
cornerstone was laid by President Washington himself in 1792). Post-Revolutionary 
brothers also increasingly identified their order with Christianity. In the "higher degree" 
bodies developed in this period to expand on the original three degrees. Masons 
developed rituals that were often based upon Biblical stories and themes. Some 
enthusiastic brothers began to claim that the fraternity not only served divine purposes, 
but even had divine origin. 

This broad enthusiasm, however, did mil last. The 1826 kidnapping land possibly 
murder) of William Morgan, an upstate New York hr oilier who threatened to publish the 
fraternity’s rituals, by zealous brothers set off a substantial movement against Masonry. 
Drawing upon the emerging ideals of EVANGELICALISM and democracy, opponents 
argued that Masonry's social exclusivity, broad religious inclusiveness, and use of 
Biblical material threatened Christianity and republican governnwnt. Helping to develop 
organizational methods of agitation and organization later used by abolitionism and Oliver 
antebellum reform movements (see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF), the anti-Masonic 
movement sponsored newspapers and even a political party that fielded a presidential 
candidate in 1832 and 1836. The attack was largely successful, vinually destroying 
Masonry in the northern United States. The fraternity began to revive only in live 1840s. 
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The Age of Fraleinalb.ni and After 


Masonry in America and elsewhere became even more popular in the laie nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. Masonic forms and ideas inspired and provided models for a 
host of new fraternal societies, including labor unions, mutual insurance companies, 
college fraternities, and ethnic organizations. Even American Catholics, attempting to 
blunt the appeal of Masonry and similar institutions crossing religious lines, established 
their own fraternal organization, the Knights of Columbus (1882). The language of 
brotherhood popularized by Freemasonry and its imitator, became a key tenet of liberal 
Protestantism. Despite this growing competition. Masonry remained the largest and most 
prestigious of all fraternal order.. A variety of associated Masonic organizations took 
root in these years, including the newly popular Scottish Rite. Knights Templar, and 
Royal Arch bodies established before the CIVIL WAR (all initiating thud-degree 
brothers into "higher degrees"), the new Order of the Eastern Star. Rainbow Girls, and 
DeMolay (for. respectively, women, girls, and boys related to Masons), and the Shrine 
(stressing organized charity and social enjoyment). 

The twentieth century posed a variety of significant challenges to the fraternity. The 
Great Depression slowed Masonic growth. In both GERMANY and France. Nazis 
persecuted Masons as representatives of cosmopolitan universalism. More problematic 
for the fraternity in the long tun was a substantial decline in membership during the last 
half of (Ike twentieth century. Although American Masonry grew in the 1940s and 1950s. 
it thereafter fell from a high point of 4 million members to around 2.5 million. Only the 
relatively small African American "Prince Hall" branch of the fraternity, established 
before white Masonry began to accept African Americans in the 1960s. continues to 
thrive (members have included musician Duke Ellington 11899-1974). Supreme Court 
justice Thurgood Marshall 1190S-19931. and civil rights leader Jesse Jackson 11941—I). 

Even during its years of growth and expansion. Masonry continued to be dogged by 
opposition. Hie British fraternity has periodically aroused public fears that loyalty to the 
brotherhood subverts loyalty to the larger society. The Roman Catholic Church remains 
officially opposed to its members joining tike fraternity, although local clergy have often 
been more accepting. American Fundamentalists (see FUNDAMENTALISM) often 
reject the fraternity as well. Most religious attacks, besides rather implausible complaints 
that Masonic rituals encourage Satanic worship, center on tike dangers and compromises 
presumed necessary within an organization that professes religious purposes yet 
encourages a strong sense of brotherhood among men of different religious beliefs. 
Masons have usually countered by noting the fraternity's encouragement of charity, 
morality, and friendship. 

See also Fundamentalism: Slavery. Abolition of. 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION 


French Protestants in ihe laic eighteenth century numbered approximately 700.000. or 
about 2 percent of the French population. The Calvinists lived mainly in the Midi, and the 
200.000 Lutherans were centered on the Rhine frontier in Alsace. Before 1787. only the 
latter were legally protected thanks to the 1648 Treaty of Westphalia, leav ing members of 
the religion prt-tendu reformer (to use the derogatoiy official designation! vulnerable to 
sporadic persecution into the 1760s. Spuired on by a cause ettebre like the Calas case, 
enlightened opinion was. by that date, ready to end the related fictions that France was a 
uniconfessional state and that the HUGUENOTS were disloyal opponents of the Bourbon 
monarchy. Careful lobbying of Louis XVTs ministers like Maiesherbes. Necker. and 
Breteuil by able pastor's like Rabaut de Saint-Etienne eventually elicited the "Edict 
Concerning Those Who Do Not Profess live Catholic Religion” in November 1787. 
Members of the Reformed Churches could marry before a royal judge or a curt (acting 
only as a civil officer), register the births of their children, and die know ing they could 
bequeath their estates to fellow Protestants. It was a limited measure that affirmed the 
monopoly of the Catholic Church in public WORSHIP and left Protestants still ineligible 
to hold public office. Notwithstanding its limitations, the Edict inspired most Protestant 
congregations to heighten their loc al profiles. 

As FRANCE prepared for the meeting of the Estates General in 1789. Protestant 
laymen made the case for further concessions in tike Cahiers or list of proposals for 
constitutional change that they, like other communities, were required to produce. Fifteen 
Protestant deputies were elected to the Estates General, determined to achieve full 
citizenship. The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen (August I789| 
established tire geirer.il principle of religious liberty, and tlren a decree of Christmas Eve 
1789 abolished the last legal inequalities between Protestants and Catlrolics. These 
concessions made Huguenots across France initially most sympathetic to the Revolution, 
as now they were no longer "foreigners in their own homeland.” Protestants took up 
offices, joined tire revolutionary clubs, bought Catholic Church land when it came on the 
market, and worshipped freely. 

Intereonfessional tensions increased in tire winter of 1789-1790. especially so in 
Ntmes. a center of the silk industry second only to Lyon and home to a prosperous and 
ambitious Protestant community. Protestants dominated tire officer corps of tire town's 
National Guard and used it as an instrument to achieve posi-Rcvolutionary supremacy in 
local polities. Worried Catholics in tire new dtpariemeni of the Gard began to sec the 
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whole Revolution as a Protestant plot, and tiots erupted in both Montauban and Nimcs in 
the spring of 1790. The so-called bugane. or brawl, of Nimcs left about 20 Protestants 
and 300 Catholics dead in four days of street fighting. It was one of the worst outbreaks 
of violence in the first part of the French Revolution. Protestants in the Card tended to Ire 
pro-Revolutionary because of tire political and so cial benefits that the Revolution had 
conferred on them, and sectarian violence only began to diminish once members of the 
Reformed faith felt that their new legal status was beyond doubt. Lutherans were less 
enthusiastic than their Reformed brethren; the Revolution had brought them little and 
threatened to deprive them of much. 

Protestants tended to support the Republic established in 1792 and became associated 
with the Girondin faction in the National Convention (to which nine Protestants were 
elected). When the latter were proscribed after the Jacobin coup of June 1793. the 
Reformed Church once again faced an uncertain future. Forty-seven of its leaders were 
executed for their part in the Federalist revolt in the Gard. while ordinary members faced 
the closure of their temples (or their conversion into "Temples of Reason") as part of the 
slate's policy of de-Christiani/ation. These constraints were not always unacceptable. 
Thus at La Rochelle there is evidence of bourgeois Protestant involvement in live drive 
against all public expressions of Christian practice. Pastors came under the same pressure 
as Catholic priests to make public renunciation of their ministry and their faith, and a 
majority did so. It has been calculated that of some 106 pastors in the synods of 
Languedoc (about 69 percent) abandoned their pastoral functions during the de- 
Christiani/ation movement of 1793-1794. with at most one in five pastors attempting to 
keep some form of ministry going. Ex-pastors often enlisted in live service of the 
Republic, most famously Jeanbon Saint-AndnL who was given responsibility on the 
Committee of Public Safety for the Navy. Those who stayed in their posts had to resume 
old habits by going back underground, knowing that they risked imprisonment if 
discovered. With the collapse of the synodal and consistorial structures of the Reformed 
Church, live LAITY were left to their own devices. Most were not prepared to give up 
their faith. They may have paid lipservice to the Republican cults but. as at La Rochelle, 
went on clandestinely with their worship and conducted MARRIAGES and BAPTISMS. 

Freedom of worship was not officially restored until the law of 3 veitidse Year III 
(February 21. 1795). when CHURCH AND STATE were formally separated. It was a 
mixed blessing for the leaderless Protestants when politicians tried to stand back from 
religious contestation. The way was effectively cleared for a fresh surge of sectarian 
killings, as Catholic murder gangs hunted down hundreds of Calvinists in tl>e Gard and 
Lo/Cre during the "white terror." The recovery of a religious life after 1795 was difficult. 
In Alsace, pastors were able to restart church life quite promptly in 1795. but in 
M«ntbi5liard. Uz£s. the Vivarais. and the Agennais. organization required much attention; 
worship resumed in 1798 in La Rochelle, in 1801 in Marseille, and not before 1805 in 
Toulouse. Services often had to be conducted without a pastor, for. excluding Alsace, 
there were only 120 pastors active in 1799. at least one-third fewer than in 1789. Another 
consequence of the Revolution was a diminution of middle-class supporters*, traditionally 
the fundraisers and willing members of live consistories, and the loss of revenue that 
resulted. After live Revolution, the two-thirds of the Protestant population who lived in 
the countryside kept the faith of their forefathers alive. 
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Relations between French Protestants and the state were finally and favorably 
regularized under the Napoleonic Concordat. Under that agreement and separate Organic 
Articles of April 1802. the 480.<XX> Calvinists and 200.(XX) Lutlrerans received better 
terms than those granted to the Catholics. The agreements gave them an unprecedented 
degree of official recognition, with Protestant churches established on a parallel basis to 
the Catholics, including provision for regularizing the formation of consistories < intended 
to ensure dominance by the social elite) and salaried pastors from 1804. But there was 
also continuing watchfulness by the new prefects in the provinces: Protestant synods 
could gather only with the express permission of the government. The new arrangement 
enabled Protestant groups to take up their worshipping and communal life again, and 
relations with the Catholic majority were seldom a problem thereafter, except in one or 
two areas like the Card, the scene of renewed bUxxlletting during the Restoration of 
1814-1815 in a second wave of the white terror. 

See also Calvinism: Consistory. Lutheranism 
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FRIENDS GENERAL CONFERENCE 


The largest organization in North America of liberal Quakers belonging to the Religious 
Society of Friends (Quakers), the Friends General Conference (FGC) was founded in 
1900 at Chautauqua. New York. The Conference was a merger of the First-Day School 
Conference. Friends Union for Philanthropic Labor. Friends Religious Conference. 
Friends Educational Conference, and Young Friends Associations. Seven Quaker yearly 
meetings with a combined membership of about 17.000—Philadelphia. New York. 
Baltimore. Genesee. Ohio. Indiana, and Illinois—participated in the FGC from its 
beginning. 

In accordance with long-standing liberal Quaker traditions, volunteers ran the FGC 
until 1904. when Henry Morse Wilbur was hired as secretary of the Advancement 
Committee, dedicated to encouraging the spread of Quaker beliefs and principles. In 
1914. J. Barnard Walton became the new advancement secretary, serving until 1951. 
Walton's indefatigable travels helped to build live FGC and halt the decline of liberal 
Quaker membership. Jane Rush more, hired in 1907. built up the FGC’s religious 
education program. 

The FGC's best-known program was its week-long summer gatherings. I>eld annually 
or biennially, with an attendance of 1.500 to 3.000 people. From 1916 to 1968. these 
conferences were held almost exclusively in Cape May. New Jersey, in even-numbered 
years. They were held mostly for purposes of education and spiritual renewal. In the mid- 
to late-twentieth century, the FGC expanded as liberal Quakers from Baltimore to New 
York healed old schisms w ith Orthodox Quakers and as many new yearly meetings, often 
with most members in college towns, joined up. extending the geographical range from 
Maine and Eastern Canada to Minnesota and from Florida to Texas (but not the West 
Coast, except Alaska and Western Canada). In 2000. FGC yearly meetings had 
approximately 32.945 members. 

See also Friends. Society of: Society of Friends in North America 
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FRIENDS WORLD COMMITTEE FOR 
CONSULTATION 


The Friends World Committee for Consultation <FWCC> is the most broadly 
representative organization of the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers) worldwide, 
embracing all branches of Friends. Arising from a proposal at a 1937 conference in 
Swaithmorc. Pennsylvania, it was founded in 1938 at Doom, the NETHERLANDS. Its 
fust chairman was Carl Heath, an English peace activist. Before World War II. the 
FWCC's membership was limited mainly to European and American Quakers, but in the 
postwar era membership expanded to include churches from AFRICA. Asia. 
AUSTRALIA, and LATIN AMERICA. 

The FWCC's most valuable contribution has been the facilitation of Quaker 
intervisitation. Douglas Steere. philosopher and writer on spirituality from Haverford 
College, traveled extensively on behalf of the FWCC. especially during the 1960s. Steere 
was a Quaker observer at the Vatican II Council and a speaker at a Christian-Buddhist 
dialogue in JAPAN, one among many ecumenical activities in which the FWCC has 
paiticipated. The FWCC is a chief sponsor of Quaker United Nations Offices in New 
York and Geneva. SWITZERLAND. 

A variety of peacemaking and civil liberties efforts in the UNITED STATES and 
worldwide have been l>eld under FWCC auspices. In 1967. in response to an FWCC 
Conference calling for "an all-out attack on want ” the FWCC for used tire "Right Sharing 
of the World's Resources’’ (RSWRi. which called for the gift of I percent of all Quakers’ 
income to the poor. Tire RSWR has since become independent of the FWCC. The 
FWCC's major gatherings are tiiennial: it has met every three yearn since 1952. As of 
2002. yearly meetings with a membership of 255. 246. about three-quarters of the 
worldwide total Quaker membership of 338. 219. were affiliated with the FWCC. 

See also American Friends Service Committee: Friends. Society of; Society of Friends 
in North America 
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FRIENDS, SOCIETY OF 


Theie is a certain polarization in the identity of the Society of Friends, or Quakeis. 
founded by GEORGE Fox (1626-1691 > and others in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. On the one hand. Quakerism was formed by the Protestant legacy of the 
REFORMATION: there was. in Fox and also in such a major articulator of Quaker 
thought as Robert Barclay U648-I690). a strong proclivity toward Protestant doctrines— 
of humanity's sinfulness and the certainty of human damnation were it not for the 
supreme efficacy of Christ's saving DEATH, and of the AUTHORITY of Scripture as 
God s revelation supplying divine truth in place of what in human beings would 
otherwise be immutable ignorance. In that kind of formulation, humankind’s sole help lay 
in agencies outside humanity itself, the redemption won by Christ in an action in time 
past entirely free of positive human involvement, with the Scripture standing apart from 
men and women as an outside light. To set against that line of thought, an 
anthropologically more optimistic Quaker approach stressed a capacity for goodness 
within the human person and an access to the revelation of truth from wcllsprings deep 
w ithin the minds and spirits of women and men. the "inner light.” In this article attention 
will be given to the Quaker ambivalence over what may he simplified as ‘“externalist” and 
'internalist'' tendencies in Quaker religious thought. Here the focus is on the influences 
of Protestantism, emphasizing the elements of Quaker religious thought that belong 
within the camp of the Protestant Reformation. 

Indeed, tlie Protestant features of the Society of Friends have sometimes been 
obscured in a traditional Quaker historiography that saw it as representing a radical 
breakaway from the conventional English Protestantism of the seventeenth century. 
Especially in a school of Quaker historical writing that emerged in tire nineteenth century, 
the Quaker founder George Fox and the early Friends were seen as having mounted a 
sharp reaction away from, and a repudiation of. tire most pronounced forms of Calvinist 
Protestantism in mid-seventeenth-century England, those of PRESBYTERIANISM. 
Independents, and BAPTISTS, the principal Puritan groupings of the age of the English 
CIVIL WARS and revolution. Thus in his pioneering survey of mid-seventeenth-century 
English religious radicalism. The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the 
Commonneahh 11876). tire Quaker historian Robert Barclay quoted the Victorian 
religious thinker C.H. SPURGEON to the effect that "the Puritans, who had been like the 
spring buds and blossoms, were getting into the sere and yellow leaf, and the 
Independents, and Baptists, and other sects, who were at times thoroughly and even 
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remarkably spiritual. were growing worldly, polilical and vain glorious” (Bareluy 
1876:191). Tl>e iruih was. Barclay himself argued, that Fox and ihe first Quakers 
undertook nothing less than the reformation of the English Reformation, whereas the 
early Quakers' own historiography of their origins used the kind of vocabulary that had 
earlier been used by writers such as JOHN FOXE to contrast the corruptions of pre- 
Refoimation Catholicism with the light of the gospel sired by godly change under 
HENRY VIII. Edward V'l. and ELIZABETH I. As a contemporaneous account of the 
hostility that the Friends faced from the mainstream churches in the national 
establishment of religion in ENGLAND in the Puritan ascendancy of the 1650s put it. 
"the Baptists sued us for the veiy tythe eggs. It can hardly be declared the cruel havoc 
and spoyle the Presbyterians made. Their priests made poor people come up two hundred 
miles..."—to be exploited. The early Friends, then, in their own self-perception, stood 
not for a linear continuity with Reformation Protestantism, but rather for a rejection of 
Protestantism's own corruptions and represented the authentic reformation. 


George Fox 


Fox himself drew the clearest line between the new reformation he claimed to represent 
and the existing Protestant TRADITION forged in Tudor and Stuart England. In the first 
place. Fox depicted the selfacclaimed “godly" religion established in the post-Civil War 
England (into which he erupted as an evangelist from about 1652 onward) as a system of 
featherbedding clerical self-interest and self-indulgence. The CLERGY of the 
mainstream branches of established PURITANISM were "hireling teachers” or "priests." 
dismissivcly labeled as such to ensure that they were firmly counted in with lire old 
Catholic clerical estate whose supremacy. Fox implied, had hardly been lessened in a 
post-Reformation England, where the very parish churches still used for worship had 
been erected "in ye datke time of popery." However, beyond the moral criticism of an 
ecclesiastical reformist denouncing the practical shortcoming of an established church. 
Fox took issue on a more fundamental level with what lie portrayed as the false doctrines 
of England's supposedly Protestant establishment of religion in the 1650s. In particular, 
he attacked what Ire saw as contemporaneous Protestantism's obsession with humanity's 
sinfulness: Fox told Protestant ministers that they "preach up sin...lit was all their workes 
to plead for in...they cause to plead for sin & imperfections...." And indeed rt was true 
that the Protestant preachers of Fox’s day. such as JOHN BUNYAN 11628-1688). did 
make much of SIN. and linked it to their equal stress on tire necessity and indispensability 
of redemption from its effects by Christ's sole saving power, a "Protestant" insistence 
that Fox fully shared. For Fox lacked tire sense of intrinsic human sinlessness per se 
commonly attributed to English ultra-radical groups, such as the Ranters of tire 1650s. 
Instead, he manifested a strongly Protestant conviction that "Hee hath Taken away my 
sinne (viz: Christ my saviour)..." (Fox 1911:56.2). 

No doubt, aspects of early Quaker spirituality, including the conviction of identity 
with Christ as expressed in tire Quaker James Nayler’s (1617-1660) ride into Bristol in 
1656 in imitation of Jesus's Palm Sunday entry into Jerusalem, fostered the 
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contemporaneous perception on the pan of more orthodox Protestants that tire Quakers' 
CHRISTOLOGY was only interrorist, replacing the historic and salvific Jesirs with an 
elusive spiritual and internal Christ-spirit present in the devout man or woman. Fox 
determinedly repulsed such an attitude, in a strong affirmation of the actuality of the 
saving Jesus who died and rose in historical time. Thus tire Reformation’s, and above all. 
MARTIN LUTHER’S understanding of the ATONEMENT as a defined and redemptive 
historical event—in the terms of the BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, on whose 
LITURGY Fox was reared, "one oblation once offered." “a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice..."—was strongly reaffirmed in 1650 when Fox declared his faith that Christ 
’did suffer without ye gates at Jerusalem...there outwardely..." What is particularly 
interesting is that Fox chose to use a language of externality— "wiihoui ye gates." “there 
outuanlely" —that was designed to emphasize tire once-accomplished action of the 
crucified Christ, who came “to purchase & sanctifie & redeeme” “with his bloode." a 
vocabulary almost uncannily similar to that used by the self-appointed defender of 
Protestantism Bunyan in an encounter he conducted in 1656 with the Quaker spokesman 
Edward Burroughs. On that occasion. Bunyan tried to fault Burroughs as a traitor to the 
Reformation pillars of Christ's historically achieved redemption once won for us. outside 
of us. Yet at the beginning of that same decade of the 1650s. Fox himself nailed the 
nascent Quaker movement firmly to the Protestant mast of acceptance of Christ's primary 
role as savior of mankind. 

In that singularly disputatious decade of the 1650s. a debate that Fox held with a Jesuit 
in 1658 offered further proof of his embrasure within the English Protestant mainstream, 
with its vivid current of antipopery. Fox's debating articles for this encounter began with 
the motion “whether or noe ye church of Rome was not degenerated from ye Churh (sic/ 
in ye primitive times from tire re life & doctrine & ye power & spirit! that they was in.... 
“He went on to demand “what scriptures Catholics had for settinge uppe cloysters for 
Nunns & Monusteryes & Abbeys for men: and for all there several! orders. And what 
scripture had they for prayinge by beades & to Images: & for makeing Crosses & 
forbiddinge of meates & marriages & for putting people to death for religion.” 

The features of Catholicism to which Fox there took issue—MONASTtCISM. 
religious orders, the use of the rosary and veneration of images, compulsory fasting and 
CELIBACY, religious persecution—informed tire common agenda of well-established 
English Protestant objections to popery , which was habitually depicted as a system both 
of superstition las in. e.g.. Andrew Marvell’s 1677 An Account of the Grimth of Popery 
unit Arbitrary Government in England) and of unwarranted affronts to Christian liberty. 
Fox's hapless Jesuit antagonist went on to try to defend the practices of his church with 
reference to the DOCTRINE of its extra-Scriptural traditions, a source of authority whose 
authenticity was affirmed by the sixteenth-century Catholic Council of Trent. Fox. 
though, like any staunch Protestant in the lineage of Luther, riposted by taking his stand 
on the authority of Scripture alone: w hen the Jesuit father claimed, in defense of the 
customs of the Catholic Church, support from allusions in 2 Thessalonians:} to what Paul 
had vouchsafed to that church in the form of “the tradition that we passed on to you." Fox 
“bid him reade yt scripture againe: & tltere hee might see howe hoe perverted ye Apostles 
words..." 

The more general controversy over Scripture next focused on its proof texts for 
opposed understandings of the Eucharist. Here Fox insisted on an outright rejection of the 
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Catholic Church's Eucharistic doctrine of TRANSUBSTANTIATION. according to 
which the elements of bread and wine in My communion il.ORD’S SUPPER) were 
totally transformed into the very essence of the body and blood of Christ. Fox. adopting a 
somewhat coarse-grained and materialistically minded skepticism concerning the 
Catholic formula, proceeded to a rather far-fetched offer of a wager with tire "pope & 
some of his cardinalls & Jesuites" according to which, if tire bread and wine of the 
Eucharist underwent no decay. Fox and his people would promptly become Catholic 
converts—with a vicevcrsa clause built into the bet. The tone of the caustic little satire is 
unmistakably Anglo-Protestant. aitieulating an evolved national CULTURE of contempt 
for Catholicism—displayed in. for example, tire elaborate anti-popish displays conducted 
during the campaign in 1679-1681 for the exclusion from tire throne of tire Catholic 
James Duke of York. Thus the Quaker founder Fox showed himself to be both formed by 
and powerfully expressive of his country’s entrenched Protestant anti-Catlrolic culture. 


William Penn and Robert Barclay 


The strongly etched Protestantism of the early Quaker mainstream was affirmed by one 
of the movement’s best-known early leaders. WILLIAM PENN (1644-1718). It is true 
that in 1668 Penn, in his Sandy Foundations Shaken undermined some of the chief 
buttresses of Protestantism, including PREDESTINATION and tire traditional "forensic" 
understanding of the Atonement according to which Christ was cast to become man so 
that, human and divine. Ire alone could redeem humanity. Even so. it was also Penn who 
stated, twenty yearn after that seemingly un-Protestant work of 1668. that he "loved the 
protestant religion above his life." In the intervening years between 1668 and 1688 . 
English and Welsh Quakerism, sharing in tire fullest measure the persecution Ireaped on 
the dissenting Protestant groups after the Restoration of Anglican monarchy in 1660. in 
fact ilself underwent a continuing alignment of its doctrines to the Protestant center. 

The chief architect of this process was the Scot Robot Barclay (1648-1690). the 
autlror of a series of works on Quaker dogmatics, tire best known of which is An Apology 
far the True Christian Divinity (1676). described as "one of tire most impressive 
theological writings of the seventeenth century." Before his CONVERSION to 
Quakerism. Barclay received his early education at Scots College. Paris, a Catholie 
seminary of which his uncle was principal. Indeed, he later recalled that in his schooling 
he had been "defiled by tire pollutions of popery." but was thereby perhaps led more 
positively into appreciative approaches to writings of tire great medieval Catholic writers. 
Taulcr. St. Bernard. Bonaventure. and Thomas a Kempis. However, in his Apology. 
Barclay was at pains to reveal the distinctiveness of tire Quaker way and its pursuit of 
truths central to the Chiistian message from which both Catholicism and Protestantism 
were aberrant. His most dramatic severance of his Quakerism from the Protestant core 
undoubtedly lay in his description of the Reformation doctrine of reprobation—the 
predestined consigning of sinners to their damnation—as "hoirible and blasphemous." 
Even so. in his attempt to steer a midway course between the churches of the 
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Reformation and of the Counter- Re formation, we find Barclay leaning his tiller closer to 
Wittenberg and Geneva than to Rome and Paris. 

A focal issue—the pillar, indeed, in the midst of the doctrinal battlefield between 
Reformation and antiReformation—on which we might test that last statement is that of 
JUSTIFICATION, the process by which men and women are accounted acceptable in 
God's sight. For Barclay. the Catholic understanding of justification nas fundamentally 
eironcous <“vitiated"I. so that "Luther did not w ithout great Ground oppose himself to 
them in this Matter." This was because, in Barclay's view, the Catholic sense of the 
works by which sinners were justified amounted in fact to a parcel of financial deals, 
bulls, pardons, and indulgences, the accoutrements of "the Pope's Doctrine of Menu, the 
most beneficial of all his Revenue." As Barclay in his great work progressively distanced 
himself from Catholicism as an apparatus of delusive external woiks that did not in fail 
justify sinners, he proceeded to repudiate with considerable force the centerpiece of 
Catholic worship, the Mass, in which "they pic tend to offer Christ daily to the Father...so 
that a Man for Money can procure Christ thus to be offered for him when he pleases..." 
< Barclay 1765:165. 167). 

If the Catholics trusted too much for their justification in bogus meritorious routines, 
then the Protestants. Barclay continued, invested too much confidence in FAITH alone to 
justify. But it was at just this point that, instead a holding a balancing line between the 
theories of SALVATION (soteriology) of the Catholic and Protestant Churches. Barclay 
showed his own real affinity with the apprehension of justification that descended down 
from Luthei and JOHN CALVIN to the evolving Protestantism of the later seventeenth 
century. We can appreciate the full extent of live Protestantism of one of Quakerism's 
greatest doctrinal formulators in phrases of his that could be taken as textbook layouts of 
what Reformation soteriology amounts to: "Justification springs of. and from the Love of 
God: 


Neither can we procure Remission of Sins or Justification by any Act of 
our own. so as to merit it. or draw it as a Debt from God due unto us: but 
we acknowledge all to be of and front his love, which is the original and 
fundamental Cause of our Acceptance.... God manifested this Love 
towards us. in live sending of his beloved Son the laird Jesus Christ into 
live World, who gave himself for us an Offering and a Sacrifice to God.... 

Neither do we think that Remission of Sins is to be expected, sought, or 
obtained any other Way. or by any Woiks or Sacrifice whatsoever.... So 
then Christ by his Death and Sufferings hath reconciled us to God. even 
while we are Enemies.... 

We can readily trace the lines of those formulas back to Calvin, for although the phrases 
may be in different order and variant language. tl>c same meaning is unmistakable: 
Christ's sole and sufficient redeeming action as commissioned by the Father out of God's 
own love, bringing reconciliation where there had been enmity, and our own lack both of 
need and capacity to strive to achieve our own justification. As Calvin wrote: 

All that we have hitheito said of Christ leads to this one result, that 
condemned, dead, and lost in ourselves, we must in him seek 
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righteousness, deliverance, life, and salvation.... Hie office of Redeemei 
was assigned him in order that he might be our Saviour.... God...as our 
enemy until he was reconciled to us by Christ.... (Therefore), we must fix 
our eyes and minds on Christ alone, as it is to him alone that our sins, 
which necessarily provoked the wrath of God. arc not imputed to us. 

Hence that imputation of righteousness without works..., the 
righteousness found in Christ alone being accepted as if it were ours. 

(Calvin 1875:1.434-06. 457). 

A point of difference might appear to have arisen over Barclay's authentically Quaker 
appreciation of opportunities for SANCTIFICATION in what has been termed the 
"transforming power of tl>e Cross." Seen in that light, the Atonement was more than a 
forensic preieess of apportioning to sinful men and women, who remained no more than 
"justified sinner." the imputed fruits of Christ's redeeming action. The second stage, as it 
were, of redemptive action saw the operation of "this pure and perfect Redemption i/i 
ourselves. purifying, cleansing, and redeeming us from tlse Power of Comiption. and 
bringing us into Unity, Favour, and Friendship with God." Could Calvin's soteriological 
analysis accommodate such a sense of progress and transformation? Indeed it could—for 
in his devotional classic, originally part of the INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION and know n as the Gulden Booklet of the True Christian Life. Calvin traced 
the route of perfection: 

The Lord has adopted us to he his children on this condition that we 
reveal an imitation of Christ who is the mediator of our adoption.... 
Perfection must lie the final mark at which we aim. and the goal for which 
we strive.... Let us steadily exert ourselves to reach a higher degree of 
holiness till we shall finally atrive at a perfection of goodness which we 
seek and pursue as long as we live.... (Calvin I98LI5. 18-19). 

Barclay's Quaker-Protcstant understanding of a justification that led on to sanctification 
was. to say the least, to be accommodated within a Protestant schema that led back to 
Calvin and that ran through a line that led via the greatest expositor of Reformed doctrine 
in England. WILLIAM PERKINS <1558-16021. who devised a graph that included the 
stages of effectual calling, justification, sanctification, glorification, and life eternal. The 
Quaker Robert Barclay ought to be viewed within that English Protestant lineage. 


Quietism 


A subsequent Quaker spiritual development, quietism, was viewed by the great historian 
of tl>e Friends. RUFUS M.JONES. as having been bequeathed to the movement as a 
legacy of mystical and contemplative devotion by Barclay. The eighteenth-century 
quietist phase of Quaker history, marked as it was by tendencies toward "habit and 
custom" rather than the pristine "freshness and surprise...creative insight and 
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discovery... fluidity and mobility” of the fust Friends, arose. Jones wrote, especially from 
Barclay's sense of the essential oppositeness of divine and human illumination. In other 
words, quietism sprang out of “the absolute despair of human nature which Protestant 
theology...had greatly intensified.” Quietist thought, then, insisted on the negation of all 
that was indigenously human in the makeup of men and women and its replacement by 
divine inspirations. On tl>e basis of those divine leadings, however, people might be set 
free for lives not of contemplative inaction, hut rather of intense activity. 

Indeed, the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries—Jones’s classic “quietist” 
period—also formed a golden age of Quaker activism in the world, especially the world 
of social reform and a meliorism. The great prison reformer ELIZABETH FRY 11780- 
1845) typified those urges, and Quaker radical statesman John Bright <1811-18891 was 
born and raised within the period of the ascendancy of quietist spirituality among Friends. 
Whereas English Quakers of that period focused on attempts to create a kind of Christian 
humanitarianism. their American co-religionists were exercised by the moral stigma of 
SLAVERY in their own country. JOHN WOOLMAN (c. 1720-17721 was the 
eighteenth-century American patron saint of the Quaker witness against slavery's 
inhumanity, although we seem at first hearing to listen to live voice of the 
ENLIGHTENMENT when we read Woolman's announcement that "all nations are of 
one blood” and “of a general brotherluxxl.” But the real inspiration for Woolman's 
humane IJNIVERSALISM was not so much secular enlightened liberalism as the 
Scriptures, and specifically the witness of Genesis 3:20 to the common ancestry of 
humankind. Indeed, in his QuakerProtestant voice. Woolman used Sciipture as the chief 
seal of his authoiity (“Holy Writ”), with citations from Paul and. libeially. from the Old 
Testament. Woolman. too. was no less “Protestant” in his doctrine of the Fall and of 
redemption won “thro the wondeiful love of God. in Christ Jesus our Lord.” a redemptive 
action that had the capacity to restore humanity to the "primitive harmony" that prevailed 
before sin sowed discord on eaith (Woolman 1776:256. 270|. 

Even so. live Quaker-quietist preoccupation with personal holiness produced in the 
eighteenth century a revulsion away from the central doctrines of the Protestant 
Refoimation of salvation won for humankind vicariously through the merits of Christ 
crucified, ben efits transferred to live credit of tl»e justified sinner. Jones calls this 
traditional Piotestant approach, which took its rise directly from Luther and Calvin, 
“forensic.” meaning that it envisaged a legal transaction in which live Father, taking note 
of the penalty paid by Christ on the cross to take away sins, attributed the fruits of that 
expiating action to the account of <selectedt human sinners, clearing their accounts of sin 
and guilt and requiring no investment from them into the salvific process, because the 
Son's work was in itself all-sufficient for atonement. In Woolman himself we encounter 
an appreciation, which Barclay himself had pioneered, of the participation of suffering 
saints in the entirety of the work of redemption. Woolman's fellow American Quaker Job 
Scott was a powerful spokesman of a reaction away from the forensic schema that fomied 
the bedrock of Refoimation sot etiology. Indeed, we seem to hear in Scott’s teaching an 
echo of prc-Reformation emphases, found above all in Tlnimas a Kempis’s < 1379-14711 
The Imitation of Christ . which portrays Christ as an exemplar and model quintessential^ 
to be followed as the template of our own strenuous achievement of holiness. Of course, 
as discussed earlier, live second pillar of the Reformation. Calvin, stressed sanctification 
in the persons of the elect, but Luther had challenged and reversed live Kempian concern 
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with merit and the pursuit of perfection when he declared, in his lectures on St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Galatians, that: 

Whetefore Paul saith...that Christ first began and not we. 'He. even he 
Isaith Pauli loved me and gave himself for me.' As if he said: He found in 
me no good will nor right understanding: but this good Lord had mercy 
upon me. He saw me to be nothing else but wicked, going astray, 
contemning God and flying from him more and more: yea. rebelling 
against God. taken, led. and catiied away captive to the devil iLuther 
1956:176 k 

But Scott was closer to Kempis than he was to Luther when he postulated, not as with 
Luther, the sinner, that were it not for Christ, moving in inexorable alienation away from 
God. but instead a movement, in Kempis's pattern, of discipleship. of imitation, and of 
following within Christ's footsteps to a personal cross of suffering on which sainthood 
was to be achieved: 

And do not tire obedience, suffering and death of Christ, as plainly point 
out to us the necessity of a life of obedience, self-denial, and death unto 
sin. as even outward circumcision pointed out the circumcision of the 
heart? And is it not on the very ground of this necessity of a real self- 
denial. and death to sin. that Christ insists upon it. that whoever will he his 
disciple, must first deny himself, take up his daily (mark daily! cross and 
follow him? Follow him! What is that? Why it is to take his Holy Spirit 
for our leader and guide into all truth: to take him for our pattern and 
example: and to follow hint, wheresoever he leadeth us. in the way of 
regeneration, self-denial, the loss of our life, and death unto all sin (Jones 
1921:78). 

Thus the Lutheran soteriologic scheme, according to which sinners, on the account of 
Christ's saving death, are quite passively considered just in God's audit, seems in Scott to 
be supplanted by a sharp sense of the would-be saint's actively following in a toutc of 
seeking perfection by active, earnest, and self-denying endeavor. Christ being the 
exemplar and stencil-plate. Even so. Scott’ s rooting in quietism induced in him an 
appreciation, which returns us to an essentially Protestant outlook, that nothing good in 
humanity could subsist and activate without being, as Scott put it. "moved” and 
'initiated" divinely, for works and even prayers arising from the natural "creature” would 
not "get the blessing." and to "utter a request to God rightly always requires His divine, 
living, immediate assistance." 
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Evangelicalism 


If the auihentic legacy of the Reformation and Protestantism's insistence that anything 
that is of worth in human hearts and souls is of God is so far advanced in the Quaker 
quietist Scott, his DENOMINATION was about to undergo a fundamental realignment to 
the reawakening of Protestantism and its doctrines, especially those of salvation, known 
as live Evangelical revival and taking its rise from tire missionary work of the Methodist 
founder, JOHN WESLEY (1703-1791). Partly as a result of personal contacts with 
Methodists, the Quaker minister Maty Dudley (1750-1823) brought into her 
PREACHING and writing a firm and vibrant emotional reaffirmation of the principles of 
the Reformation that Wesley himself had imparted to the widespread Evangelical 
movement that fed new currents of spirituality both inside and apart from the CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND between the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (see 
EVANGELICALISM i. Dudley's watchwords were absolutely resonant of the whole 
Evangelical movement within live Protestant churches in that period "the original fall and 
degeneracy of man" rectified by God’s "stupendous plan of redemption." Dudley also 
saw herself as entrusted with the correction of errors in the Quakerism of her day— 
rationalism on the one hand and confidence in the efficacy of good works to save—which 
had obscured the message of the scriptures: 

Preach Christ crucified...be not afraid to preach tire cross of Christ and to 
proclaim not only what he would do within us by His Spirit, but also what 
lie hath done without [outside of) us. the all-atoning sacrifice which 
should never be lost sight of. 

In such words. Mary Dudley restated ProtestantQuaker principles that can be traced back 
to Fox and his insistence that Christ "did suffer without ye gates at Jerusalem there 
outwardely." The central affirmation—whatever tl>e importance in Quaker spirituality of 
an appreciation of a light and. indeed, of a spirit, of Christ within live believer—was of an 
objective historical saving action taking place in history and external to our more 
individual experiences. The difference in the Evangelical period was to an extent one of 
tone, for whereas Reformation and post-Refoimation thought on the issues of salvation 
and GRACE revolved around the legal and forensic issues with which Luther had to 
grapple, by the late eighteenth century it may have been the emotional and individualist 
emphases of the Romantic movement that found their way as influences into Evangelical 
Quaker discourse, such as that of the Quaker preacher Thomas Shillitoe (1754—1836): 

I feel 1 have nothing to depend upon, but the mercies of God in Christ 
Jesus. I do not rely for salvation upon any merits of my own: all my own 
works are as filthy rags... my faith is in the merits of Jesus Christ and in 
tlie offering he made for us. I trust my past sins are all forgiven iik... that 
they have been washed away by the blood of Christ, who died for my sins. 

At the height of the Evangelical ascendancy within Quakerism, in works such as the 
Principles of Religion (18051. Henry Tuke (1755-1814) summarized its positions on such 
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topics as the infallibility of Scripture, the degeneracy of humankind after the Fall, and the 
absolute indispensability of the Atonement to rectify the terrible consequences of the sin 
of Adam and Eve. Even so. Evangelical voices did not command the entire Quaker 
repertoire in the nineteenth century. The American Quaker preacher Elias Hicks (1748— 
1830) took his stand on the distinctive and venerable Quaker tradition of the inner light 
and proclaimed an interiorist view that accepted Christ as redeemer—as was the case, of 
course, in live classic Reformation Christian formulation—hut in live shape rather of an 
inner force: "...no other Saviour but such an one who takes His residence in the very 
centre of the soul of man can possibly bring salvation to man." Hicks's inferiority traced 
the dividing line between his in many ways traditional or conservative Quakerism and the 
neo-Protestant teachings of the Evangelicals. His insistence on "a portion of God." or 
even an "inward God." "tire uncreated Word." "Christ." within the believer removed the 
necessity of a salvation that came from any force apart from the self. Scripture, too. that 
Evangelical and Protestant touchstone and inerrant reservoir of objective revealed truth, 
was sidelined in Hicks's scheme as being an external source, an "out ward instrumental 
help" "to lead the minds of the children of men home to this divine inward principle 
manifested in their own hearts and minds." The formal "Great Separation" of 1827-1828 
between Evangelical and "Hicksite" Friends in North America, a Quaker schism 
unhealed to the present day. dramatically exposed the tension between the two strands. 
Protestant and Evangelical versus interiorist and spiritual, that have formed tire Quaker 
identity since the inception of the Society of Friends. 

See also American Friends Service Committee: Calvinism: Individualism: Liberal 
Protestantism and Liberalism: Romanticism. Society of Friends in North America 
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FRONTIER RELIGION 


The perception of a religion distinctive to the North American frontier originated in the 
early twentieth century with the application of Frederick Jackson Turner's "Frontier 
Thesis” to camp meeting revivalism. These outdoor evangelical events were often huge, 
spanning several days, w ith participants camping on site. One result was tlsc appearance 
of chaos and pandemonium. The most notorious characteristic of CAMP MEETINGS 
was tire seemingly inexplicable bodily expressions of spiritual feeling, particularly the 
"jerks." which appeared to fit well into Turner’s contention that the wilderness 
environment produced a unique American CULTURE. Camp meeting revivalism, which 
first appeared in Kentucky in 1800. lent credence to this intetpretation. The primitive 
environment seemed to produce wild expressions of religious feeling. As recent 
historians have demonstrated, however, the camp meeting format descended from main 
streams of American Protestant THEOLOGY. The idea of environmental causes has also 
been abandoned. Despite camp meeting revivalism's origins in lire new nation's western 
region, most appeared in more densely populated neighborhoods, under the direction of 
ordained ministers, where religious congregations had existed for several years. 
Moreover, the fotmat quickly spread to urban areas of the east because of its evangelical 
power. Although the impression of a religiously starved, unrestiained. and ignorant 
pioneer population persists, it is outdated by more than two decades of scholarship. 

Large outdoor evangelical events were not new anywhere in America, but the 
Kentucky innovation of camping on the meeting grounds greatly intensified religious 
appeals for spiritual rebirth. Participants coexisted, for a few days at least, in a total 
environment marked by interdenominational cooperation and New Testament principles, 
removed from normal daily cares and social distinctions. The Methodists, led by 
FRANCIS ASBURY. were more comfortable than most other American denominations 
with emotionally charged spiritual expressions and immediately embraced the new 
evangelical format. Camp meeting revivalism quickly spread and fueled the new 
denomination's growth. 

The impact in frontier regions was compounded by the decentralized structure of early 
American METHODISM. Bishop Asbury immedrately perceived the camp meeting's 
potential. He also responded promptly to the expansion of western settlement through a 
system of itinerant ministers assigned to preaching circuits. The itinerant CIRCUIT 
RIDERS were able to bring group WORSHIP to the farthest reaches of settlement, where 
local populations were not yet able to support a permanent ministry. Nearly all white 
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Americans were ai least nominally Christian, and although the pious could read .Scripture 
and engage in private PRAYER in the absence ot' institutionalized religion, the Methodist 
circuit riders often offered the first opportunity for group worship. Many westerners 
descended from other denominations, but group worship, however infrequent the circuit 
rider's visits, and the BAPTISM of children as Christians, lured many families away 
from their former denominations. 

Those denominations that required an educated ministry, such as the Presbyterians, 
struggled to keep up with the rapid settlement expansion. One response was the formation 
of a missionary corps of young men. For example, the Connecticut Missionary Society, 
organized in 1798. sent a regular stream of Congregational ministers to the New 
Englanders who settled Ohio's Western Reserve. In frontier regions settled by adherents 
of multiple denominations, the result was often a confusing, although not to say un- 
Christianlike. interdenominational rivaliy. An unattractive aspect of American 
Christianity, interdenominational competition has yet to he studied in detail. It was no 
doubt strongest in frontier regions where the availability of affordable land brought 
believers from different denominations into closer geographical proximity than was 
usually tire case in the seaboard states. 

The other target of "home missionary" work on the frontier was the Native American 
population. Efforts to convert Native Americans to Christianity originated with the 
beginnings of European settlement. The most significant missionary work during the 
eighteenth century was by German missionaries John Heckewelder of the MORAVIAN 
CHURCH and David Zeisberger of the United Brethren in western Pennsylvania and the 
Ohio Valley. However. CONVERSION to Christianity proceeded slowly and offered 
little protection from attack. In particular, the infamous massacre of nearly 100 Delaware 
believers (mostly women and children) at the Moravian settlement known as 
Gnaddenhutten in 1782 deterred efforts of similar scale. After sev eral ware of conquest in 
the early years of live republic, religious outreach to the scattered groups of Indtan 
survivors received fresh attention. But the efforts to Christianize Indians met with general 
resentment or indifference, not only because missionaries demanded a rejection of native 
religious beliefs, but also because they nearly always required also the adoption of 
European cultural practices. Christian Indians were expected to abandon traditional 
GENDER roles, folkways, and systems of justice. A few Americans, such as Methodist 
James B.Finley and Baptist Isaac McCoy, made Indian MISSIONS a central part of their 
ministerial career, but many others participated in short evangelical toure. Most found the 
work arduous and unrewarding, and accepted the first acceptable pulpit offered by Euro- 
American pioneers. 

The ample and affordable land on the frontier also provided a rare opportunity for the 
members of small denominations and communal societies to settle in close geographical 
proximity with one another. The most prominent example is that of tl>e Latter Day Saints 
(Mormons), not only in Utah, but also earlier in Missouri and Illinois. The lower price of 
frontier land also facilitated the survival of other communal groups, for example, the 
AMANA COLONY in Iowa and the Swedish Bishop Hill colony in Illinois. In a similar 
fashion, the availability of frontier land enabled nu merous ethnic minorities, such as 
German Lutherans, to establish geographic enclaves strong enough to support 
independent congregations and schools, significantly reducing pressure to adopt the 
English language and assimilate. 
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Thus, the tendency of the twentieth century was to frame the concept of frontier 
religion w ithin the narrow confines of extremely chaotic and emotional camp meetings. 
Scholars have shown that such meetings were not limited to newly settled areas, yet the 
frontier did exert an effect on American religion, aspects of which remain evident today. 

See also Ethnicity: Evangelical United Brethten Church. Evangelicalism: Methodism: 
Mormon ism: Presbytherianism: Revivals 
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FRY, ELIZABETH GURNEY (1780-1845) 


English Quaker. Although born into a wealthy family. Fiy devoted her life to working on 
behalf of those whom society considered as outcasts—especially prisoners. After her 
marriage she began to visit London's Newgate prison. Her particular focus was female 
prisoners, whom the authorities considered incorrigible and who were treated 
accordingly. In contrast she saw the possibility of rehabilitation and consequently foimed 
an association of Quaker volunteers who ministered to them in a variety of ways, 
religious and otherwise. These included beginning a school for the women's children 
who were confined with their mothers, as well as for the WOMEN themselves, most of 
whom were illiterate. Encountering many prisoners—both male and female—condemned 
to death. Fry also became a vocal opponent of tire death penalty, which could he 
mandated for offenses as minor as shoplifting- In addition she worked to reduce the 
suffering of women sentenced to be transported as indentured servants to AUSTRALIA, 
providing for their needs during live journey. With her brother. Joseph John Gurney, she 
traveled to the north of ENGLAND to view jails there and in SCOTLAND, establishing 
women's associations in each of the towns for the visiting of prisoners. He subsequently 
described their trip in "Notes on a Visit made to some of the Prisons in the North of 
England, in company with Elizabeth Fry"! 1819). 

Before live age of forty. Fry’s reputation as a reformer—not only on behalf of 
prisoners, but also of the mentally ill—had spread even to RUSSIA. Hearing of her work, 
an Englishman in charge of the new asylum in St. Petersburg wrote to her for advice. She 
responded with various recommendations, the core of which focused on treating the 
patients with kindness and a degree of humanity not hitherto shown them. Again, it was 
the dignity of the individual that concerned her. whether prisoner or menial patient. Tire 
two daughters who edited her Memoirs point out that for her. “justice and humanity claim 
conjointly to be beard." She demonstrated this twin focus in Ivor life as an advocate. 

See also Capital Punishment: Friends. Society of 
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FULL GOSPEL BUSINESS MEN’S 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Full Gospel Business Men’s Fellowship International (FGBMFI) is a Christian 
laymen's organization founded in 1951 in Los Angeles by Demos Shakaiian. an 
Arntnian-American. millionaire dairy farmer, and Pentecostal. The Fellowship began as 
a Pentecostal parachurch organization (see PENTECOSTALISM). with membership 
open to all Christian men regardless of ecclesiastical and theological background. To 
protect its identity as a lay organization, the FGBMFI denies official leadership roles to 
CLERGY and other full-time Gospel workers. "Full Gospel” reflects the Fellowship’s 
adherence to ortltodox Christianity and Pentecostal doctrine and refers to the belief that 
the entire New Testament should be accepted as valid for contemporary Christians, 
including references to locthodox Christianity plus Pentecostal doctrine) refers to the 
preaching of the entire New Testament, including FAITH HEALING, speaking in 
tongues, and deliverance from demonic forces. "Business Men" include chief executive 
officers, entrepreneurs, professionals, politically connected men. military officers, 
farmers, white-collar employees, and some laborers. The Fellowship encourages men to 
get back into church life, in order to address what is seen as the predominance of females 
tor feminization) in many churches. WOMEN are not allowed to join live organization. 
FGBMFI meetings, usually held in the nonecclesiastical atmosphere of restaurants or 
hotels, consist of nonsectarian gatherings in which men share the powerful and positive 
way God works in their lives. Meetings include lime for personal testimonies as well as 
an invitation to men to turn their lives over to Christ. 

By adopting modern business techniques of organization and communication, the 
FGBMFI spread its activities throughout the world, opening approximately 6.CKK) 
chapters in over 132 countries by the end of the twentieth century. After the death of 
Demos Shakaiian in 1993. Richard Shakaiian. his son. became the new international 
president. Aligning with the CHRISTIAN RIGHT, the FGBMFI membership promotes 
conservative economics and politics. The Fellowship uses the Intense! to propagate its 
message and to advertise local, national, and international activities. The FGBMFI seeks 
to transcend denominational, racial, and cultural harriers. According to the Fellowship’s 
official website, the FGBMFI represents a "vast global movement of laymen being used 
mightily by God to bring in this last great harvest (untold masses of men filled with the 
Holy Spirit) through the outpouring of God’s Holy Spirit before the return of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ" <www.fgbmTi.ors>. This sense of prophetic mission provides the Fellowship 
with a strong foundation to reach men throughout the world. 


History 


The Shakarian story and FGBMF1 development are rooted in prophecy. As told by 
Demos Shakarian (1913-1993). in the nineteenth century the Shakarian family lived in 
the Amienian city of Kara Kala when they and other Armenians were directed by 
prophecy to relocate to the western United States to escape terrible danger from Turkish 
foes. In the new land, the Shakarians would prosper under God's blessing and God would 
eause their "seed to be a blessing to the nations." In 1905 tire Shakarian family attired in 
Los Angeles, where they maintained connections to Armenian Pentecostal church life. 
Isaac Shakarian. the son. married Zarouhi Yessayian and they named their first child 
Demos, born in 1913. At age thuteen Demos spoke in tongues at a church service when 
he was "baptized in the Holy Spirit." In 1932 Demos matried Rose Gabrielian, and their 
first child. Richard, was born two years later. The Shakarian business became the largest 
dairy in California and. by the 1940s. tire largest private dairy in tire world, according to 
Shakarian. In 1937 Demos received a personal prophecy from his friend Milton Hansen 
that God had chosen him to "speak of holy matters with (reads of slate around the world." 

Shakarian met and became close friends with British healing evangelist Dr. Charles 
Price, who preached the "Full Gospel." Price's preaching, healing efforts, and prophecy 
influenced Shakarian and his vision of a layman’s revival. In the earty 1940s Shakarian 
was president of a chapter of tire Christian Business Men’s Committee (CBMC). an 
organization of Evangelical bymen (see EVANGLICALISM). It struck Shakarian that 
during religious meetings women often far outnumheied men. Accustomed to Armenian 
men being the prime movers in the church, he found it confusing that American men had 
given up the highest calling of all. Shakarian also realized that many of tire businessmen 
he came in contact with never spoke about God. He organized teligious tent meetings that 
reached beyond tire inward-looking Armenian community. One notable event was a 
major Pentecostal youth rally, in 1948. that overflowed tire Hollywood Bowl with over 
21.000 in attendance. 

In the wake of the Los Angeles Pentecostal evangelistic meetings (see REVIVALS) 
held by ORAL GRANVILI-E ROBERTS, in 1951. Shakarian launched the first meeting 
of the Full Gospel Business Men’s Fellowship, a Pentecostal version of the CBMC. Held 
at Clifton’s Cafeteria, in Los Angeles, the event attracted only eighteen men along with 
Roberts. Shakarian. and Shakaiian’s wife Rose. The Full Gospel Business Men’s 
Fellowship of America elected Shakarian as president and named key officers, including 
a banker, an automobile salesman, a building contractor, and an accountant. The 
Fellowship ministry challenged the stereotype that Pentecostalism was largely confined 
to the working class and the economically deprived. Vice President Lee Braxton, for 
example, piloted his own plane throughout tire nation to promote Fellowship growth. 
Shakarian and the otlrer Fellowship officers winked without salaries. Meetings took place 
in luxury hotels and ballrooms, international" replaced "of America" in the official 
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charier recognized by ihe Slate of California in January 1953. The FGBMFI docirinal 
statement required members to believe in ihe Trinity, an infallible BIBLE. 
SANCTIFICATION by ihe blood of Christ divine healing, and “ihe baptism in the Holy 
Ghost accompanied by ihe initial physical sign of speaking in other longues as the Spirit 
gives utterances." 


Development 


At the first meeting. Robcits spoke of the expected emergence of 1.000 chapters, but 
there were still no additional chapters one year later. A disappointed Shakarian persisted 
in promoting the Fellowship, traveling and spending thousands of dollars of his own 
money. With the creation of the magazine the Full Gospel Business Men's Voice 
(Thomas R.Nickel olt'eied his piint shop and editorial servicesi and the radio program 
Breakfast-Broadcast, from Clifton's Cafeteria, the growth of the FGBMFI improved. By 
the summer of 1953 there were nine chapters throughout the United Slates. A typical 
chapter meeting consisted of choruses, prayers, and announcements, followed by 
testimonies, prayers for live sick, presentation of prophecies, glossolalia. calls for 
salvation, and an evening banquet. Although a Los Angeles office coordinated 
Fellowship activities. Shakarian opposed too much focus on centralization. Since 1953. 
annual international conventions (larger-scale replicas of chapter meetings) take place in 
major American cities. Throughout tike 1950s the crusades of healing evangelists Tommy 
Hicks. Oral Roberts, and William Branham resulted in the creation of many of the early 
Fellowship chapters. Each chapter seeks to encourage laymen to be personal witnesses 
for Jesus, bring healing to those in need, and promote fellowship and unity among 
Christian churches. 

FGBMFI leaders maintain that the driving force of the movement is the Holy Spirit. In 
1955. Johannesburg. SOUTH AFRICA was the site of the first overseas chapter. A 
Fellowship chapter in Toronto. CANADA developed tike following year. Healing 
evangelists, such as Tommy Hicks, promoted the FGBMFI at crusades outside the United 
Slates. Accepting an invitation from President Frangois Duvalier to hold meetings in 
Haiti, the Fellowship demonstrated its willingness to reach out to any part of tike woild. 
even nations tuled by dictators. By 1961 eighteen nations were represented at the first 
European convention in Zurich. SWITZERLAND. To spread its influence, the 
Fellowship began organizing “airlifts." in which FGBMFI members personally finance a 
visit to a country for the purpose of sharing the Gospel. The Fellowship's 1965 London 
“airlift" and convention led to the establishment of chapters in many paits of the country. 
Airlifts occurred even in war-torn destinations such as Vietnam. Such Fellowship 
endeavors helped spread Pentecostalism into many nations. Tl»e Charismatic Movement 
of the 1960s extended to mainline Protestant churches and other denominations 
throughout the world. Beginning in 1963. a series of Fellowship booklets promoted neo- 
Penteeosial renewal (mainly with testimonies from Voice mag azine) in Baptist. 
Episcopalian, and Methodist denominations. By the late 1960s the Fellowship was one of 
the few Protestant-dominated organizations attracting Catholic members. The Vatican 
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awarded Demos Shakarian a special award in 1974 for ihe role the FGBMFT played in 
the Caiholic Charismatic Movement. 

In 1975 Shakarian reported that after twenty-four years in existence the Fellowship 
had a total number of 1.650 chapters in fifty-two countries and that the monthly 
circulation of Voice magazine was 800.000. The magazine was translated into seven 
languages. He also claimed that 4.000,000 people viewed the "Good News." a weekly 
half-hour television series in its fourth year, carried by 150 television stations, including 
outlets in Canada. Bermuda. AUSTRALIA, and JAPAN. The Fellowship s radio program 
operated in twenty-one languages throughout Europe. South America, and Asia. 
Corresponding to its impressive growth, the Fellowship completed new international 
headquarters in Costa Mesa in 1980. at a cost of S5.000.000. Oral Roberts gave lire 
keynote speech, demonstrating his continual and influential role in the development of 
the Fellowship. The mixture of emphases on faith and prosperity continued at Fellow ship 
activities. Leaders included executives who made the Foitune 500 list of American 
corporate business giants. The FGBMFI has been characterized as "a society of Spirit- 
filled capitalists trying to make good in the business world." Faith teachers such as 
Kenneth Copeland and Kenneth Hagin received support from tire FGBMFI. which 
welcomed their focus on teaching "positive confession" in Christian's right to expect for 
healing and prosperity, even in the midst of criticism of the "name it and claim it" 
Gospel. 

The Fellowship encountered division among the leadership after Demos Shakarian 
experienced a massive stroke in 1984. Several leaders requested that Shakarian retire and 
become Chairman of the Board, but he refused. The charge surfaced that Shakarian was 
guilty of "irregularities" in reporting travel expenses, and. as a result of the power 
struggle. U.S. membership dropped significantly. In 1987 the Fellowship voted seven 
"rebellious" members of the board of directors out of office and Shakarian regained 
complete control. Outside the United States, the FGBMFI continued to grow and in the 
late 1980s there were 2.646 chapters worldwide. When Demos Shakarian died in 1993. 
his son Richard assumed tire role of president. Utilizing the Internet, the FGBMFI 
prov ides potential members with an abundance of local and global information. Issues of 
the Voice magazine, for example, can be downloaded. 


Prospects for the Future 


The early FGBMFI leaders came from several churches: the ASSEMBLIES OF GOD. 
the Pentecostal Holiness Church, the CHURCH OF GOD. the INTERNATIONAL 
CHURCH OF THE FOURSQUARE GOSPEL, and the PENTECOSTAL CHURCH OF 
GOD. In live early stage, many Pentecostal clergy leaders distrusted live FGBMFI. 
Traditional Pentecostal ministers opposed the open ecumenical fellowship and they 
feared that Shakarian sought the creation of a new denomination or organization that 
diverted money from churches. From its beginning, however, the Fellowship represented 
a ministry that was not dependent on clergy leaders. The FGBMFI adopted 
interdenominationalism. preferring that people remain in their own churches. When it 
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became clear lhal ihe Fellowship viewed itself as a service rather than a substitute to 
churches. Pentecostal church opposition diminished. 

Animosity between mainstream Evangelicalism and Pentecostal ism was intense. Non- 
Pentecostal believers took exception to the term Full Gospel, which implied that many 
denominations failed to preach live Gospel in its fullness. For Evangelicals, glossolalia 
(speaking in tongues) and (sealing could not he central and indispensable facets of the 
Christian experience. Still, the Fellowship offered a bridge between classical Penteeostals 
and Christians front the historic denominations who had received the baptism of the 
Spirit. The FGBMF1 continues to play an important role in the growth of the charismatic 
movement and the breaking down of bairiers between Pentecostal and non-Pcntecostal 
Christians. Tl»e FCBMFI did not claim to seek tlteological precision: simple testimonies 
of men facing and oveicoming the trials and tribulations of life remain a major 
component of Fellowship success. Attractive to many Christians is a strong experiential 
theme that a living God cariies out biblical promises to those seeking reassurance. 

From its origins, the FGBMFI has also sought to attract men of color and of vaiied 
ethnicity. In tire 1950s the FGBMFI moved the site of its Atlanta convention to Denver 
when the selected hotel made arrangements to segregate black businessmen into neaiby 
accommodations. Shakarian's position broke down haulers among African Americans 
who viewed the Fellowship as tire exclusive domain of white men (African Americans, 
however, still paiticipate in small numbers I. The Fellowship's global impact suggests a 
praiseworthy record on tire issue of race relations. 

The outreach of the Fellowship continues to be dynamic and varied, including a prison 
ministry initiated by Andrew Kaminski, an American businessman sent to prison for tax 
evasion. On the eve of the 2(KX> Olympics in Sydney, the Australian FGBMFI started an 
athletic club that would allow them access to the Olympic village to witness to the 
athletes. Small groups called “fire teams" present testimony of God's love and minister in 
the power of the Holy Spirit. In recognition of the supportive role that women provide 
FGBMFI members. V'angie Shakarian (wife of President Richard Sharkarian) organized 
ways for women to become better involved within the Fellowship. Women hold prater 
meetings and speak at many FGBMFI conventions and meetings. 

As the Fellowship pursues a greater global impact, it appears to pay scant attention to 
globalization issues relating to tire unequal distribution of wealth. Members share the 
dream that prosperity will come to those who follow the Lord in live fullness of the Holy 
Spirit. Successful Fellowship members see themselves as spiritual and social iikkIcIs for 
the world’s poor people. A persistent notion is that by serving live Lord in the power of 
the Holy Spirit, working hard, and living honestly, anyone can realize the American 
dream of prosperity. The Fellowship is also unapologetic about its alliances with 
conservative politicians, such as Richard Nixon. Ronald Reagan. Pat Robeitson. and 
other American and world leaders. Throughout live world, conservative politicians and 
wealthy men continue to champion the grow th of the Fellowship. By means of its strong 
economic and organizational base and its fervor to share the good news of tire Gospel, live 
FGBMFI shows signs of continuing success as a worldwide recruiting ami for 
charismatic renewal. 
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FULLER, MARGARET (1810-1850) 


A men can spiritual writer. Fuller was born in Cambridgepoit. Massachusetts on May 23. 
1810. She grew up in an intellectual household of Puiitan ancestry. and at age twenty-one 
began to have mystical visions that led her to a new form of spirituality. Her visions 
challenged the masculinity of God and live gendeied houndaiies of religion. 

Fuller questioned how the public sphere became ‘"masculine'' and why WOMEN were 
relegated to the private, spiritual sphere. She believed that separation into gendered 
spheres was a separation of God's tree essence, which challenged prevailing GENDER 
norms. Her spirituality proposed that each gender could transcend its divided self and 
supported divine intuition. Her Woman m the Nineteenth Century focused on liberation 
from gendered categories for both men and women. In this work. Fuller also identified 
two elements that live within women: ’'Minerva." the scat of intellect, and the "Muse." 
the feminine side icpresenting intuition and religious activity. 

Fuller equaled women with religion and domesticity, but she did achieve her purpose 
of not limiting live choice of other tolcs within religious tiaditions or in society. As an 
editor, a literary critic, a Transcendcntalist. a journalist, and a foreign correspondent 
during the Roman Revolution 11848» in ITALY, she demonstrated her beliefs. 
Unfortunately, Fuller died prematurely in 1850 in a shipwreck while returning from Italy 
to New York. 

See also Emerson. Ralph Waldo. Puritanism: Transcendentalism 
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FUNDAMENTALISM 


Fundamentalism emerged as a recognizable movement in American Protestantism in the 
World War I era. It shares some features of other twentieth-century fundamentalisms 
around the globe, but it arose in response to circumstances within Western Christianity 
and American culture. Fundamentalists construct their identity and worldview around a 
sacred text—the BIBLE. They regard tire Bible as divinely inspited and thus beyond the 
reach of human criticism. Their insistence that tire Bible provides a detailed map for all of 
life means that American fundamentalists see particular social and cultural patterns as 
pail of the created older. God intended nxrn. women, and children to stand in particular 
relationships to one another and to God. and the state has no right to interfere, especially 
in the interaction between parent and child. Fundamentalists root their strict moral code 
in their reading of Scripture. 

Fundamentalism anise within American Protestantism as a response to profound social 
and intellectual changes that became widely evident after the CIVIL WAR. For several 
generations before Charles Darwin, scientists (especially geologists) had challenged the 
Genesis creation account, but Darwin's Origin of Spe-cles (1859) and Descent of Man 
(1871) became the symbols of the mounting conviction that modern SCI-ENCE was 
incompatible with traditional Christianity (see DARWINISM). Darwin's evolutional^ 
theory challenged his generation to reformulate basic assumptions of Western culture. 
His observations and conclusions challenged deeply embedded beliefs and implied a 
dev elopmental spiral with profound implications for ways of understanding society. 

Among Darwin’s respondents was Princeton's outspoken Charles Hodge. While some 
ridiculed Darw in or sought a mediating position. Hodge insisted that Daiwin’s work was 
incompatible with ORTHODOXY. In Wliai Is Darwinism’ (1874). Hodge stated bluntly 
that evolutionary theory could not coexist with the oithodox view of God as omnipotent 
Creator. Pulpiteers and popular orators and authors took sides and enlisted live public in 
the controversy. For decades, debates about creationism between people with local name 
recognition filled auditoriums around live country. 

Modem science did not present the only contemporary challenge to traditional 
Christianity. At about the same time, the work of German and British biblical scholars, 
animated by a modern view of history, recast the way in which they approached the 
sacred text from which American evangelicals took their cues. Some of this new biblical 
scholarship predated the Civil War. but its impact on American Christianity was felt most 
urgently in the second half of the nineteenth century. The work of such German scholars 
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as Wilhelm Vatke. DAVID STRAUSS, and FERDINAND CHRISTIAN BAUR reflected 
on the history of Israel, tire life of Jesus, and the rise of Christianity using the same 
interpretive devices for the sacred that historians used for the secular. Such scholarship 
excluded the miraculous and providential motifs that had long dominated the Christian 
view of history. Vatke argued that the Pentateuch was written late in Israel’s history: 
Strauss believed that early Christian Messianic expectations had unintentionally 
constructed lire Christ of the Gospels: Baur applied rigorous historical criteria to the 
study of the origins of Christianity and to the dating of New Testament writings. Each 
challenged cherished convictions, hut their patticular challenges were less important in 
the long run than the method that they embraced. 

German biblical scholars submitted tlw biblical text to live same rigorous scrutiny they 
applied to other ancient documents. In 1878. Julius Wellhausen challenged Mosaic 
authorship of the Books of the Law. and soon a torrent of criticism questioned other 
longclterishcd Protestant assumptions. For devotees of the new method, the Bible yielded 
its place as the inerrant Word of God to a developmental view of history. Furthermore, 
historical theology gained respect as a discipline in its own right. Its emphasis on the 
scientific study of DOCTRINE within the context of Christian history seemed to some to 
erode the AUTHORITY of Scripture. 

The scholarship produced by advocates of the new method agitated in American 
SEMINARIES, where it resulted in the well-publicized HERESY trials of several 
esteemed faculty and CLERGY. Tlw intellectual challenge to orthodoxy was enormous, 
and a variety of responses followed. Many Congregationalism and tlw institutions they 
controlled—like Andover Seminary—embraced the implications of the new scholarship. 
The historic Methodist preoccupation with religious experierwe rather than with dogma 
made it easy for many of them, especially in the North, to do the same (see 
METHODISM. METHODISM IN NORTH AMERICA). Liberals, as advocates of the 
new scholarship were known, counted in their ranks significant numbers of Episcopal 
clergy as well as some BAPTISTS. Presbyterians (see PRESBYTERIANISM) and 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. Seminary graduates from schools affiliated with all of these 
denominations, especially in tlw Northeast, soon brought the practical implications of the 
new theology to America's pews. The University of Chicago Divinity School, 
invigorated by John D. Rockefeller's money, gathered a faculty of influential advocates 
of the modern approach to theology. Religious liberalism manifested different qualities in 
different places (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). Those who 
fearlessly advocated tlw accommodation of faith to CULTURE came to be known as 
modernists (see MODERNISM). The University of Chicago's SHAILER MATHEWS 
articulated their convictions. Others emphasized social concerns similar to those that 
motivated the famous Baptist Social Gospeler WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. William 
Newton Clarke’s Christ-entered emphasis in the Omliiie of Christum Theology (1898). 
perhaps the era's most influential systematic theology, represented yet another "take’* on 
liberalism. Tlw movement's popular voice was CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON’S 
magazine The Christum Century. Novelist Harold Frederic's The Diminution ofThtron 
Ware (1896) explored the implications of progressive theology in the life of a young 
minister. 

EVANGELICALISM, still largely based in America's traditional denominations, 
faced tlw implications of this intellectual challenge at a moment also defined by rapid 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION and urbanization. Immigration patterns, also shitted with the 
airival of large numbers of southern and eastern European Jews and Catholics, 
exacerbating other bewildering social changes. These influences combined to encourage 
evangelicals to strike out in new directions to confront new conditions. They worked 
within and around denominations to accomplish this. Many Baptists and Presbyterians 
resisted progressive ideas. Some Methodists did. too. especially those who understood live 
Wesleyan tradition tluough the lens of the HOLINESS MOVEMENT. 

Besides writing and preaching about the 'old-time religion." such people cooperated 
in a wide range of voluntary associations (see VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES), publications, 
a ltd new institutions designed to enable them to reach the uitvan masses with their 
message. Nondenominational uiban congregations with free pews were a favored venue 
for urging conversionist Bible-centered Christianity. Evangelist DWIGHT L MOODY 
sponsored such a congregation in Chicago; one-time Presbyterian Albert B. Simpson 
opened a Gospel Tabernacle in Manhattan; and the Church of the Open Door served 
inner-city Los Angeles. To provide mdimentary training for would-be preachers, 
missionaries, and lay workers, prominent men and women helped facilitate Bible 
institutes. Moody explained that institutes existed to train "gap men - ' to bridge the gap 
between an educated clergy and live uiban masses (see BIBLE COLLEGES AND 
INSTITUTES). They offered classes in the English Bible and the use of music in 
evangelism and sent their students out for daily practice on urban streets. 

With his reliance on the evangelical message in its most basic form. Moody rallied 
many who were deeply concerned by the contemporary erosion of traditional Christian 
faith. Although Moody, a layman with little formal education, did not directly confront 
the new ideas himself, he convened and made flourish clusters of people who did. They 
gathered at Moody's Chicago Training lastitute (later MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE) or. 
most often, during the summer conference season in Moody’s boyhood hometown of 
Northfeld. Massachusetts. During the 1890s. Cyius Ingersoll Scofield, a lawyer turned 
Congregationalist minister, occasionally joined the group. Scofield brought to Northfield 
study notes that addressed biblical themes in unusual detail. He developed them for 
personal use as well as for a correspondence Bible course that he offered out of his Dallas 
church. Moody and others encouraged their publication, and in 1909 the first SCOFIELD 
REFERENCE BIBLE appeared. Keyed to the Authorized Version, the notes set out a 
view of history marked by seven successive dispensations that coiresponded roughly with 
the succession of divine covenants (see D1SPENSATIONAI.1SM). Scofield assumed the 
unity of the biblical text as well as its inerrancy (see BIBLICAL INERRANCY). 

Scofield's Bible became a best sellei. Its copious notes with their explanations of how 
God interacted with humanity in each dispensation governed fundamentalist views of the 
modern world for decades. People carried live Scofield Bible to CAMP MEETINGS, 
prophecy conferences. REVIVALS, youth meetings, and SUNDAY SCHOOLS, and it 
became an indispensable fundamentalist handbook. Its notes presented the novel view 
that the church was a parenthesis in God's plan and might be witlMliawn ("raptured") at 
any time (see RAPTURE). Christ's physical return was always imminent. Moody and his 
most influential cohorts had claimed that their apprehension of the imminence of the 
second coming had transfoimcd their lives, spuiring them to personal preparedness <a 
disciplined spirituality) and aggressive EVANGELISM. Scofield now collected, 
systematized and popularized ideas that British PLYMOUTH BRETHREN and 
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American evangelicals had bandied aboui for years. For Moody, (he "blessed hope" of 
New Testament promise was the instantaneous surprising depaiture of the church from 
the earth, setting the stage for a period of div ine judgment known as the Tribulation (see 
TRIBULATIONISM i. (In the 1990s. Tim La Haye and Tim Jenkins built their successful 
"Left Behind" series around this bit of Scofield's teaching.) Scofield’s views promptly 
became the "stuff of fundamentalist novels, a genie that modeled fundamentalist 
THEOLOGY paired with a wholesome lifestyle. The most successful of these came from 
the pen of Grace Livingston Hill. The author of more that 100 books that sold hundreds 
of thousands of copies, the Presbyterian Hill used fiction to insist on live practical benefits 
of careful attention to the Bible read through Scofield’s notes. She also urged the 
traditional American evangelical moral code and insisted on the ccntralitv of 
CONVERSION. 

While not all American evangelicals agreed that the church was a parenthesis, masses 
of the faithful nurtured the "blessed hope.’’ Their popular literature affirmed it. their Bible 
institutes typically taught Dispensationalism and their prophecy conferences attracted 
ever-increasing numbers to hear some of the era's most adept preachers urge them to read 
the signs of the times in current events and to be ready for live rapture. 

As a core of American evangelicals rallied to what they regarded as live essentials of 
Christian faith, they worked through churches and agencies dedicated to upholding the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture, the exclusivity of the Gospel message. EVANGELISM, 
and an empowered LAITY. They cooperated in faith Missions as an alternative to 
denominational mission boards. Faith missions, targeting specific needs or areas, 
depended on the direct prayers and support of the faithful to accomplish evangelism. The 
most famous of the early faith missions was undoubtedly the CHINA INLAND 
MISSION (CIM). brainchild of the Englishman J. HUDSON TAYLOR. With offices in 
CANADA and the UNITED STATES, the CIM. under the direction of its long-time 
North American leader. Henry Frost, enlisted hundreds of young American men and 
w omen to go to inland China without salary to spread the gospel. 

Tract societies and publishing houses bent the latest technologies to the conservative 
evangelical cause. At about the same time that the Scofield Bible fist appeared, a group 
of evangelicals concerned about live drift of Protestantism from its moorings pulled 
together twelve small volumes of essays making the case for the points that conservatives 
held dear. Edited by people such as Southern Baptist pastor Amzi Clarence Dixon 
(brother of Thomas Dixon of "Birth of a Nation" famcJ: educator, pastor, and evangelist 
REUBEN A. TORREY. and the prominent Jewish convert Louis Meyer, the hooks were 
funded by a generous grant from Los Angeles laymen Lyman and Milton Stewart. The 
Stewarts envisioned a scries that addressed current critical issues, and they intended their 
funds to ensure that the religious leadership of the English-speaking world received 
copies. The series, known as The Fundamentals,, appeared between 1910 and 1913. An 
estimated three million copies circulated before the outbreak of World War I. 

The series helped give the mounting movement its enduring name. Other declarations 
offered lists of basic beliefs. The most famous of these, tlte "Five Points of 
Fundamentalism." were part of a formulation developed by the Northern Presbyierian 
Church during the IX90s and decreed formally in 1910. In that year, the denomination 
identified Five Points as "essential and necessary" doctrines of the church: (I) the 
original autograph of Scripture as inspired and without error. (2> the virgin birth. (3) the 
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'‘satisfaction'' theory of the ATONEMENT. (4> tire physical resurrection, and <5) the 
miracles of Jesus. The Presbyterian Church demanded that its seminary professors use 
inerrancy as a starting point for biblical and theological scholarship. During the 1890s. 
Charles Briggs of Union Seminary (New York) and Preserved Smith of Lane Seminary 
(Cincinnati) were dismissed for heresy, and Union Seminary’s church historian. 
A.C.McGiffett. resigned from the Presbyterian ministry, each in part a victim of tike clash 
between modem scholarly method and affirmations that attempted to capture the historic 
essence of evangelicalism. (Presbyterians were quick to point out that these were "extra- 
creedal.") 

The most famous public monKiit in the history of American fundamentalism occurred 
in July 1925 in Dayton. Tennessee when WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN and Clarence 
Darrow faced each other in a courtroom showdown on evolution. Tennessee law—like 
that of several other southern states—forbade the teaching of evolution. In both the North 
and the South, influential pastors and members of such groups as statew ide anti-evolution 
leagues, the Bible Crusaders of America. the Defenders of the Christian Faith, and the 
World’s Christian Fundamentals Association (established in 1919 to promote cooperative 
national strategies to combat threats like the teaching of evolution) bent their efforts 
toward keeping creationism in school textbooks. A three-time Democratic presidential 
candidate and former Secretary of State. Bryan had earned a reputation as an orator. 
Darrow was the country’s most visible attorney, famous for his reasoning, his oratory, 
and the cases he had defended. The nation hung on newspaper reports of the spectacle 
that the Scopes trial became. Darrow seemed to handily make a fool of Bryan, though 
Bryan technically won live case. Reporters, none more ably than the Ballimore Sun's 
H.LMencken. ridiculed fundamentalism as narrow obscurantism. A long list of national 
spectacles lingers in the collective American memory of live 1920s. but none was more 
damaging to the public image of fundamentalism than the Scopes (rial. 

If the public turned to other spectacles, members of American Protestant 
denominations did not. The struggle for control seemed ever more intense. Polity and the 
extent of early liberal inroads spared Congregationalism (see CONGREGATIONALISM) 
and Northern Methodists the hitter infighting that beset Presbyterians and Baptists. 
Conservatives held the upper hand in the Northern Presbyterian Church, but the Auburn 
Affirmation of 1924. with more than 1.200 signatures, condemned the famous Five 
Points of 1910 as well as the biblical literalism that undergirded them. During the 1920s. 
controversy swirled around HARRY EMERSON FOSDIC’K. a professor at New York’s 
liberal Union Theological Seminary and regular guest preacher at New York City's First 
Presbyterian Church. One of the country’s best-known preachers, in 1922 the Baptist 
Fosdick ptcaclted a plea for reconciliation that publicist Ivy Lee retitled and transformed 
into a liberal battle cry: ‘Shall the Fundamentalists Win?" Fosdick ultimately resigned 
the Presbyterian pulpit and moved to live new Riverside Church. Built by John 
D.Rocket’eller specifically for Fosdick. Riverside stood along the Hudson River across 
Broadway from Columbia University and Union Theological Seminary, where Fosdick 
intended to influence the best minds of the next generation. Meanwhile. Southern Baptist 
John Roach Straton also held forth in New York at Calvary Baptist Church, attacking 
Fosdick and making his sanctuary an influential center in the national struggle for the 
soul of American Protestantism. 
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Denominational controversies inevitably involved seminaries. Peihaps the most 
famous case unfolded at the Presbyterians' Princeton Theological Seminary. In 
Christianity anil Liberalism (1923). Princeton New Testament professor JOHN 
GRESHAM MACHEN insisted that liberalism was not Christianity. Rumblings of 
dissent tioubled the seminary through the 192<Xs and led in 1929 to the withdrawal of 
conservatives and the founding of Westminster Seminary in Philadelphia. Author Pearl 
Buck became a focus of conservative discontent with Presbyterian foreign MISSIONS, 
and conservatives established an independent foreign missions board. When the 
denomination barred the Independent Boaid of Missions, conservatives formed a new 
Presbyterian denomination (that itself divided in 1937 over premillcnnialism). known 
after 1939 as the Orthodox Presbyterian Church. 

In 1920 many Baptist fundamentalists in the north-cast associated in the National 
Federation of Fundamentalists of the Northern Baptists. William Bell Riley. Minneapolis 
Baptist pastor and Bible institute founder, and Texas Baptists J.Frank Norris and T.T. 
Shields led a BAPTIST BIBLE UNION that assaulted liberalism and evolution. Their 
inability to agree led in a few years to the disintegration of the Union. In 1928 Noiris 
created the World Fundamentalist Baptist Missionary Fellowship, complete with Bible 
institute, mission board, and periodical. The Fundamentalist. A split in 1950 gave rise to 
the Baptist Bible Fellowship International. Meanwhile, conservative secessions from the 
Nonhern Baptist Convention led to the founding of new denominations, including the 
General Association of Regular Baptists (1932) (see GENERAL BAPTISTS) and the 
CONSERVATIVE BAPTIST ASSOCIATION (1947). 

As important as the emergence of new denominations were the clusters of independent 
congregations—Gospel tabernacles. Bible churches, freestanding Congregationalist or 
Baptist churches—that served a constituency disenchanted with liberalism in the pulpit. 
Their support for such congregations and for publications. Bible institutes, radio 
broadcasts, and mission agencies helped organize fundamentalists into a web of 
overlapping networks that made them a powerful grassroots influence. Even 
denominations that did not endure splits were not immune to powerful fundamentalist 
voices. For example. Southern Methodists like L.W.Munhal) and Los Angeles’s fiery 
"fighting Bob” Shuler rallied the fundamentalist faithful from many settings. 

Such popular voices encouraged the faithful to hold fast to the truths at stake in 
denominational battles. Since the death of D.L.Moody in 1899. a long list of evangelists 
had taken up his mantle. Nationally, live most famous was BILLY SUNDAY, a convened 
professional baseball player whose vigorous PREACHING style captivated audiences 
across the land. His evangelistic party included several who greatly enhanced his 
influence—his wife. Helen. Bible teacher Virginia Asher, and songster Homer 
Rodeheaver. When Sunday died in 1935. The Christian Century declared the end of an 
era and opined that the fundamentalist movement lie represented would disappear as well. 
The liberal Protestant elite failed to notice what was happening on the ground. 

Evangelicals had seized on the possibilities of radio and were using it to build a 
popular constituency unimaginable only a few years earlier. Evangelist Paul Rader used 
hs Chicago Tabernacle as the base for all-day broadcasting over the city’s powerful 
WBJT (Where Jesus Blesses Thousands tAV'BBM. Charles and Grace Fuller’s "Old- 
Fashioned Revival.” with its upbeat music. Stirling homey sermons, and Grace "Honey” 
Fuller's motherly reading of listeners' letters, emanated from the Long Beach (California) 
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Auditorium. and became a fixture among conservatives of many denominations. Missouri 
Synod Lutherans oft'ered "Tire Lutltcran Hour" with the popular Walter Meier, a program 
that drew a wide non-Lutheran audience (see LUTHERAN CHURCH-MISSOUR1 
SYNOD i. 

If national and local radio broadcasting revealed growing fundamentalist strength, the 
increasing number of Bible institutes training laity and clergy refuted liberal hopes of 
fundamentalist retreat. Nearly 100 new Bible institutes weic organized between 1930 and 
1950. and their graduates became a fundamentalist army of sons, working at home and 
abroad. If they did not directly engage theological issues in ways that demanded national 
attention, they manifested the enduring appeal of their lives sage. 

Fundamentalism was never monolithic, and during the 1940s. some basic lifts became 
apparent. Three representative clusters of issues reveal some of the inner tensions: (11 
engaging the academy. (2) separatism, and (3) PENTEC OST A LI S M. 

During the 1940s. a new generation of conservatives determined to reform 
fundamentalism by reappropiiating the evangelical label and reengaging live academy. 
Protestantism in general had clearly lost its dominance in defining America's moral life, 
but men like CARL F.H.HENRY and Harold John Ockenga believed that they had 
something positive to offer. The fundamentalist label seemed worn and linked to old 
controversies. A group of young evangelicals eschewed it in favor of a focus on the 
positive affirmations the tradition held for contemporary concerns. They pursued 
advanced education, gaining credentials that prepared them to teach and write in dialogue 
with the scholarly issues of the day. Known as neoevangelicals, in the World War II era 
these men assumed evangelical leadership roles as teachers, pastors, editors (especially of 
Christianity Today ). and theologians. Their determination led to the creation of Fuller 
Seminary in Pasadena. California. Named for radio evangelist Charles E.Fuller. Fuller 
Seminary came to represent the promise of seiious new evangelical scholarship and the 
intentions of these reformist fundamentalists. 

From live 1930s. separation loomed as a potentially divisive issue for fundamentalists. 
In the absence of a single cohesive organizing mechanism, interrelated fundamentalist 
networks often centered in charismatic personalities. A few of these became powerful 
voices for separation not only from worldliness, but also from chuivhes and agencies 
affiliated with liberal denominations. Among the most outspoken were Carl MacIntyre. 
John R. Rice, and Bob Jones. When neoevangelicals reclaimed the evangelical name and 
sponsored a NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS iNAE). live separatist 
agenda became a national issue. The NAE welcomed denominations, independent 
congregations, and congregations affiliated with denominations that held membership in 
such ecumenical agencies as the Federal Council of the Chutehcs of Christ. Separatists 
objected to such mixing of fundamentalist truth and liberal Protestant error. The debate in 
the NAE's United Evangelical Anion was long and bitter. In the end. the separatists 
abandoned the NAE's efforts to keep their networks free from live taint of association 
with error. 

While separatism was perhaps the primary dividing point between these neo¬ 
evangelicals and old-line fundamentalists, the same people split along similar lines over 
accepting Pentecostals as evangelicals. Although some Pentecostals had long indicated 
their affinities for fundamentalism, fundamentalist associations had not warmed to 
cooperation with Pentecostals. For one thing, the mites to the Scofield Bible held that 
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spiritual gills had teased with ihe apostles, and dispensaiionalists tended to frown on any 
who advocated the contemporary centrality of spiritual gifts. The organizers of the NAE 
indicated their willingness to see the larger picture. On the Five Points or the topics of 
The Fundamentals. Pentecostals and evangelicals found themselves in essential 
agreement. On their part, separatists tended to be as wary of perceived errors among 
conservatives as of liberal heresies. Pentecostals became partners in the NAE. but they 
nev er won acknowledgment as fundamentalists. 

After World War II. differentiating fundamentalists from evangelicals became a 
thorny task. Some self-professed new evangelicals manifested decidedly fundamentalist 
predilections, while others abandoned dispensationalism. moved from the legalism and 
prescription long central to fundamentalism, and advocated responsible Christian 
freedom. Historian George Marsden once quipped that a fundamentalist might be 
described as "an evangelical who is angry about something." A generation later, some 
suggest that the differences within this family of conservative Protestants are as much 
sociological as theological: Fundamentalist networks offer specific do's and don'ts for all 
of life, whereas evangelicals exercise choice in a context framed by scriptural injunctions. 
Another way of sorting might be to regard all fundamentalists as evangelicals, but not all 
evangelicals as fundamentalists. Bible institutes, colleges, broadcasts, camps, and 
periodicals still nurture live networks that make fundamentalism a vigorous grassroots 
movement, and its political voice in live New CHRISTIAN RIGHT renews its public 
prominence. Social issues—especially those dealing with sexual ethics (see 
SEXUALITY! and public education—rally live faithful to invoke noisily live movement's 
highly selective rendering of American history as well as the claims of Scripture. 

The case of BILLY GRAHAM offers an example of the differentiation between 
evangelicals and fundamentalists. By most renderings. Graham, the product of a Southern 
Baptist home, a fundamentalist Bible college, and Wheaton College, a conservative, 
undergraduate iastuution. drew his early support from a mix of fundamentalists and new 
evangelicals. He used YOUTH FOR CHRIST, a fundamentalist youth movement, as his 
base for building a team and gaining experience as an evangelist. For eight yean, his 
crusades heartened conservative Christians to hope for a national revival. Then in 1957 
Graham launched a crusade at Madison Square Garden. He welcomed ministers of many 
denominations, liberal and conservative, to the platform and commended his converts to 
their pastoral care. Livid fundamentalist separatists accused Graham of betraying the 
Gospel, while many neo-evangelicals supported his stance. Tlve quarrel was not about the 
Five Points or the doctrines of The Fundamentals', rather, it centered on notions of 
separation and purity that fundamentalists had added to the doctrinal views that first 
animated their movement. 

Fundamentalism retains strong grassroots appeal. In some of its power bases, the 
Scofield Bible and dispensationalism have yielded to other views of history and other 
readings of Scripture. In others, the Authorized Version amplified with Scofield’s notes 
remains the only accepted text. The Bible Colleges and institutes serve large 
constituencies of fundamentalist youth who eschew a liberal arts education in favor of 
hands-on training for evangelistic outreach. One of tl»c first remains the best known of 
the institutes. Chicago's Moody Bible Institute. Dallas Theological Seminary, long a 
bastion of fundamentalist education. JERRY FALWELL’S Liberty University in 
Lynchburg. Virginia, and Bob Jones University in Greenville. South Carolina arc among 
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the best known of hundreds of schools that serve the constituency and mobilize tens of 
thousands of alumni to faithfulness to the cause. Radio preachers, publications, 
denominations, churches, camps, missions agencies, and political organizations—many 
with offices in Colorado Springs—channel fundamentalist outreach, and son*:, like Focus 
on the Family or Campus Cmsade for Christ, straddle the hazy borderline with 
evangelicalism and appeal to all but the most vehement fundamentalists. Best-selling 
authors like Hal Lindsay <The Lute Great Planet Earth) and Tim LaHaye and Jerry 
Jenkins (the Left Behind series ) demonstrate continued bioad cultural fascination with the 
vivid fundamentalist picture of the end-times. The perceived lack of moral compass in 
American life raises the movement's appeal among those who yearn for absolute 
standards of tight and wrong. 

See also Creation Science 
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FUNERARY RITES 


As is the case for much of Protestant worship. REFORMATION era funerary riles were 
funned in reaction to w hat the reformers considered to be serious defects and abuses in 
the WORSHIP of the medieval church. Protestant responses to the burial practices of the 
Roman church ranged from attempts to purify and simplify these rites to an outright 
rejection of all burial ceremony altogether. It would be many generations before 
Protestant churches created their own distinctive and full funerary rites, hut by the mid¬ 
twentieth century, most Protestant groups had produced fully developed funeral rites that 
were well grounded theologically, as witnesses to the resurrection, and expressions of 
pastoral care to the bereaved. Most recently, the Protestant tendencies toward freedom 
from institutional constraint and the importance of the individual have combined with 
certain trends in CULTURE to result in the increase of highly personalized, improv ised, 
free-foim memorial services instead of the set official burial liturgies of the churches. 


Medieval Roman Burial Rites 


To assess the depth and c haracter of early Protestant reactions to medieval practices, it is 
important to understand how the Roman church actually ritualized the burial of the dead. 
Unfortunately, most of our knowledge of these rites comes from monastic sources, and. 
although it is assumed that the burials of ordinary Christians were somewhat similar, 
there were surely many local variations and depaitures from live monastic norms. 

The typical pattern appears to be as follows: When someone died, bells were rung to 
notify the community that a death had occurred. At the home of the deceased, live body 
was washed and shrouded in preparation for burial, sometimes accompanied by the 
chanting of psalms. The body, covered by a pall, was then carried in procession to the 
church, wive re the Office of the Dead, consisting of prajers. psalms, and scripture, was 
said. After this, the requiem, or funeral, mass proper was observed, followed by prayers 
and chants for absolution. The body was incensed and sprinkled with holy water and then 
taken in solemn procession to the grave (either in the churchyard or under the church), 
where live sign of the cross was administered and live body buried. On the eve of live 
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Reformation. the overall mood of these rites was somber, focusing greatly on SIN. 
judgment, purgatory. and interceding on behalf of the soul after death. 


Marlin Luther and Early Lutheran Rites 


Although MARTIN LUTHER produced manuals foi BAPTISM and MARRIAGE. Ire did 
not do the same for funerals, but he did make his theological objections to the Roman 
burial practices clear. He saw tl»e death of a Christian not in fearful ways but as "a deep, 
strong, and sweet sleep" and the coffin as "nothing hut paradise." Therefore, he 
composed a number of confident and hopeful burial Hymns to replace the "dirges and 
doleful songs" of the Roman ritual (see HYMNS AND HYMNALS). Luther spoke out 
against such "popish abominations" as vigils, requiem masses, purgatory, the desperate 
prayers begging for the deceased to be spared the judgment, and "all other hocus-pocus 
on behalf of the dead." 

Because Luther himself created no authoritative burial rite, a number of funeral orders 
sprang up in the various areas of Lutheran influence (see LUTHERANISM). However, 
all of these reflect in their own way Luther's desire for simplicity and hopefulness, and 
express his conviction that funerals should Ire conducted "with proper decotum in order 
to honor and praise that joyous article of our faith, namely, the resurrection of the dead." 
A typical early Lutheran burial order began with a procession, sometimes led by a cross¬ 
bearer. from the home of live deceased directly to the grave. Along the way. the 
worshipers would sing psalms iPsalms 90 and 130 were often included) and hymns, 
including the "Media Vita" ("In the midst of life we are in death." an eleventh-century 
text that was well-known in GERMANY and fornxrd the basis of Luther's hymn Milieu 
nir im Lebai .until The burial itself probably took place in silence and was often 
followed by a brief service at tire grave, in the church, or at the home of the deceased 
consisting of Scripture, hymns, prayers, and sometimes a sermon. 


Earlv Reformed Practices 


The early Reformed tradition stands on the more extrenv end of the reaction to the 
medieval Roman burial rites, even to the point that many of its adlterents were buried 
with no ceremony whatsoever. JOHN CALVIN himself seems to have allowed at least 
the minimum ceremony of a fitting sermon preached at graveside, but the laws of 
sixteenth-century Geneva were completely indifferent to any ordered funeral practice, 
being content essentially to warn against unbiblical superstition and to leave the rest to 
family discretion. 

In the early decades after the Reformation, a sparse pattern of burial without 
ceremony, sometimes followed by a brief sermon on the resurrection, seems to have 
established itself as the norm among the Re formed churches. As tins: went on. however. 
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this minimalist approach became more and more difficult to maintain in tlse face of 
pastoral needs at the tinxr of death. Gradually here and tlscre among the Reformed 
communities, some ritual was added to the unadorned act of placing the body in the 
ground, such as the minister saying words of committal, and the sermons began to display 
more comfort for the bereaved. These accommodations were never without controversy, 
however, and the command of the Puritan-influenced Westminster Directory of Public 
Worship (1645) to “let the dead body, upon the day of burial, be... immediately interred, 
without any ceremony" reflects the tendency of the Reformed groups to avoid what they 
regarded as the pomp and superstition of funeral rituals altogether. It was not until the 
nineteenth century that anyihing like complete funeral orders were followed in the 
Refoimed churches. 


Early Anglicans. Wesley, and the Methodist Movement 


If the Reformed tradition expresses the most drastic rejection of the medieval funerary 
rites, the most conserving Protestant response to those ceremonies can he seen in the 
Anglican tradition. Archbishop THOMAS CRANMER. whose liturgical genius lav 
behind the 1549 BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, simplified the Roman rites and made 
them more hopeful, but left much of the Catholic pattern in place, including an optional 
office of the dead and a eucharistic service observed either before or after burial. 
Although there were still prayers of petition for the departed (a practice condemned by 
the Lutheran and Reformed traditions), the theological center of gravity had clearly 
shifted from fear to hope, from pleading for the soul of the departed to the idea of eternal 
rest in Christ. 

The 1549 Book of Common Prayer came under criticism from continental reformers, 
however. MARTIN BUCER. for example, had complained, "since scripture nowhere 
teaches us by word or example to pray for the departed... I wish that this commendation 
of the dead and prayer for them he omitted." The 1552 revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer showed the effects of these and other criticisms and included a burial service that 
is much-abbreviated, eliminates lire observance of the Eucharist (see LORD'S SUPPER), 
and omits the prayers and commendations on behalf of tire depaited. Subsequent editions 
of the Book of Common Prayer move hack and forth between the conservatism of the 
1549 version and the more austere tendencies of the 1552 revision. 

Among the Methodists. JOHN WESLEY S I7S4 The Sunday Service of the 
Methodists in North America With Other Occasional Services included a burial service 
that closely followed the then-current (1662) Anglican Book of Common Prayer. But 
perhaps what most set the early Methodists apart was the unofficial but widespread 
practice of singing, as tire body was carried to the grave, joyful hymns with confident 
evangelical expressions, such as “Rejoice for a brother deceased, our loss is his infinite 
gain." 

As for tl>e service itself. Wesley slsoitened the Book of Common Prayer ritual, and he 
omitted both tl»e service of committal and live prayer specifically giving thanks to God 
that "it hath pleased Thee to deliver this our brother out of the miseries of this sinful 
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wxnUI." These changes were mainly in keeping with Puritan objection* to the Book of 
Common Prayer, but they were also in accord w ith Wesley's own desire for an emphasis 
on the gospel and for simplicity. Wesley's own last will and testament called for his body 
to be carried to the grave by "six poor men" (who would be paid for the serv ice from his 
estate! and stated that "I particularly desire them may l*e no herse. no coach, no 
escutcheon, no pomp, except the tears of them that loved me.... “In the nineteenth 
century, some of the passages Wesley omitted from the Book of Common Prayer were 
restored to the Methodist buiial service, including the committal. But live language of the 
committal was altered to provide an emphasis on the general l>ope of resumption rather 
than on any knowledge of the fate of the deceased (see METHODISM >. 


Free Church and Anabaptist Churches 


The churches of tire left w ing of the Reformation shared w ith other Protestants a general 
suspicion of Roman burial ceremonies and doctrines. With no official liturgies in place, 
the free churches generally developed funeral practices along the lines of local custom, 
basically prefening simple observances involving scripture and prayer, at graveside or in 
the church. CLERGY were sometimes present, but often free church burials were 
conducted by family members, friends, or other lay persons. Beginning in the nineteenth 
century, service manuals and other published funeral resourees for FREE CHURCH and 
independent clergy use were developed, such as Gould and Shakespeare's A Manual for 
Free Church Ministers 11905). but these had. of course, no authoritative status. 


Contemporary Developments and Issues 


Because live first Protestant burial liturgies were reactions to what the reformers 
considered to be Roman abuses, these services tended to be theological and ritual 
overcorrections. Many of live initial Protestant services showed little tolerance for any 
positive ref erenee to the life of the deceased, for any expression of deep grief or any 
theological emphasis but cheerful hope, and for any local custom that might hint at 
superstition. What was gained in theological purity, however, was often lost in pastoral 
compassion. Thus the subsequent development of Protestant funeral liturgies has 
generally been marked by more rounded services that are increasingly open to the human 
aspects of grief and loss, more supportive of the need to remember the life of the person 
who has died, and more adaptable to a wide range of local customs and conventions. 

In the mid-twentieth century, most Protestant groups, influenced both by a 
THEOLOGY of divine compassion and an increasing awareness of the psychology of 
grief, produced funeral liturgies that were similar enough in form and substance to 
constitute something of a consensus. These services were generally two-part ceremonies: 
the funeral proper, with an emphasis on live proclamation of the resurrection, followed by 
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a graveside committal service, in which the deceased was bid farewell and enuusted to 
God. These services were characterized by brevity, by an emphasis on the hope and 
thanksgiving for live life of the deceased, by the encouragement to include a funeial 
sermon, and by sufficient choices in prayers and Scripture readings to make these rites 
adaptable to various situations (such as the death of a child) and many levels of grief. 
Most of these twentieth-century revisions attempted to reclaim, at least as an option for 
the service, the early chureh custom of observing the Eucharist on the occasion of death, 
but this practice did not receive wide acceptance. 

In the late twentieth centuty. however, several factors and forces converged to place 
these consensus Protestant funeral rites under stress. First, the bonds connecting people to 
the institutional chureh were loosened, and the kind of innovation and personalization 
frequently at work in marriage ceremonies began to take hold in death lituals as well. 
Many Protestants feel quite free to depart from the set liturgies and to create highly 
individualized and customized funerary rites. 

Second, psychological and therapeutic ideas about giief. which earlier had enhanced 
traditional Christian views of death and loss by adding pastoral care themes to the funeral 
liturgy, now began gradually to rival those theological views. Thus, the purpose of 
funerals tended to shift away from an emphasis on hope for the deceased toward a 
concentration on the "grief work" of the mourner, away from a clear emphasis on the 
larger theological meanings of death tow ard more focus on the biography of the deceased 
and the meaning of loss for the living. 

Moreover, a strong consumers! critique of the cost of funerals, a sharp worldwide rise 
in the rate of cremation, a desire for less melancholy and more celebrative ceremonies, a 
decreased interest in the symbolism of live physical body of tike deceased, and. to some 
extent, an attempt to turn the focus away from death and toward the hope of the 
resurrection have combined to encourage the practice of memorial services instead of 
funerals. Memorial services, in which the body of the deceased is absent, typically arc 
held some days or weeks after the death and feature some elenKnis of the older funeral 
pattern (e.g.. Scripture, prayers, and hymns), but they also often include several eulogies 
or remembrances of the deceased. Because of the mobility and fragmentation of con 
temporary society, the village structure implied in older funeral liturgies no longer 
pervades. Thus, attendance at funerals and memorial services today is declining (except 
in tike case of the death of a celebrity or someone of unusual recognition), and. 
consequently, they tend to be smaller gatherings of family and friends rather than 
community-wide events. 

See also Death and Dying 
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GALLICAN CONFESSION 


The Galilean Confession is ihc earliest comprehensive statement of (relief for the 
Reformed Chur dies of FRANCE. Delegates to the first National Synod, meeting secretly 
at Paris, adopted the text in May 1559. The seventh National Synod, held at La Rochelle 
in 1571. meticulously reexamined and confirmed the various articles. Accordingly, the 
declaration is also known as the Confession of Faith of La Rochelle. Subsequent 
gatherings of the national SYNOD reviewed and made minor modifications into the 
seventeenth century. Although the CONFESSION appears to have fallen into disuse after 
the 1650s. it was not officially superseded until 1872. 

The Gallican Confession's forty articles, preceded by an eloquent preamble, were 
likely based on a Genevan model or a confession drawn up in 1557 for presentation to 
King Henry II. The structure, at once simple and elegant, follows a classic pattern. The 
first eight articles outline the Reformed understanding of God and enumerate the 
canonic al books of Scripture from which this know ledge flows. Three subsequent articles 
discuss human nature and original SIN. Amides 12-19 treat SALVATION through 
Christ. The next five take up the divine gift of FAITH and the promise of regeneration. A 
series of fifteen articles then discusses in turn the DOCTRINE of the CHURCH, 
ecclesiastical organization, and the SACRAMENTS. The final two articles touch on the 
temporal magistrates, civil laws, and their relationship to divine AUTHORITY. 
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GALLUS, NIKOLAUS (1516-1570) 


German lutheran theologian. Gallus. horn Nikolaus Hahn, was the eldest son of the 
mayor of Kothen. Like many affected by Humanism, he Latini/ed his name to Gallus. In 
1530 he enrolled at the University of Wittenberg. There he studied under Justus Jonas. 
Jacob Schenck. MARTIN LUTHER, and PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. He earned his 
master’s degree in THEOLOGY in 1537. After a brief leave he returned to Wittenberg 
and in 1540 earned his Studium. He then assumed a teaching position in Mansfeld. In 
1543. with the help of Luther and Melanchthon, he received a ministerial appointment in 
Regensburg. After the defeat of Protestant forces in tl»e Schmalkaldic War in 1548 and 
the implementation of the AUGSBURG INTERIM. Gallus left Regensburg over his 
unwillingness to accept the Interim. He first traveled to Wittenberg, but quickly moved 
on to Magdeburg. 

Magdeburg was a well-fortifred city that did not fall in tire War of Schmalkald and 
thus became a Mecca for those who still hoped to fight against the Interim. The Interim 
reinstituted many of the liturgical practices abandoned by the Protestants. To make this 
acceptable. Melanchthon put forward an interpretation of DOCTRINE where such 
practices were considered adiaphoristic: that is. they were considered "(theologicallyI 
indifferent things." (see ADIAPHORA) From Magdeburg Gallus and such reformers as 
NIKOLAUS VON AMSDORF. MATTHIAS FLAC1US. and others issued a large 
number of pamphlets against the Interim. These pamphlets can be grouped in three major 
categories: (1) those that attacked the Interim. (2) those that defended the AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION, and (3> those that called for armed resistance to the Interim. Of those 
pamphlets, broadsheets, and apologies, tire most complete and most influential was the 
Confession. Insimeiion. ami Warning of the Fusion aiul Preachers of the Christian 
Church in Magdeburg, published in April of 1550 and written by Gallus. 

The Confession is divided into seven chapters, grouped into three sections. The first 
section (chapters 1—71 recapitulates the main doctrinal loci of the Augsburg Confession. 
Section two discusses resistance theory, and section three warns of judgment against 
those who oppose Magdeburg. Over half of the document is devoted to the discussion of 
ar mod resistance to tyranny. The Confession is important because of its synthesis of 
earlier theories of resistance, its innovative interpretation of Romans 13. and its influence 
on later resistance theories. The Confession synthesized early sixteenth-century theories 
of NATURAL. LAW and positive law theories into a unified theory of resistance by 
lesser magistrates. Gallus's unique reading of Paul's admonition to obey AUTHORITY 
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in Romans 13 argued that only those authorities that are a terror to evildoers are in fact 
ordained by God. If authorities terrorize tl>e good they betray themselves as agents of the 
DEVIL. Finally the Confession had international fame and influence. Its influence can be 
seen in the theories of resistance developed by Calvinists (such as THEODORE BEZA 
and JOHN KNOX) later in the sixteenth century. 

In 1553 Callus returned to Regensburg. During live 1550s and 1560s he was involved 
in every major intra-Lutheran controversy, including the Adiaphorist Controversy 
mentioned above, hut also live controversies concerning free will, the Council of Trent. 
ANDREAS OS1ANDER. CASPAR SCHWENCKFELD. and Georg Major. Gallus died 
in 1570. 
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GARRISON, WINFRED (1874-1969) 


American church historian and educator. Garrison was born in St. Louis. Missouri, in 
1874 and died in Houston. Texas, in 1969. An active member ot' the Christian 
Church/DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, he was a prominent historian, receiving his Ph.D. in 
church history from tl>e University of Chicago in 1897. His publications include over 
twenty books, most on Christianity in the UNITED STATES. 

In 1898 Garrison became an instructor at tlw Disciples Divinity School. University of 
Chicago. From 1899 to 1906. Garrison was the president of Butler College. Moving to 
New Mexico for health reasons, he became president of New Mexico State University. In 
1921 Garrison returned to the Disciples Divinity School to become associate professor, 
from which he retired in 1943. At the age of 81. Gait ison (wiped establish the department 
of philosophy and religion at tlw University of Houston. 

Multitalented. Garrison was an accomplished violinist, sculptor, linguist, educational 
administrator, and author. A founding member of the Disciples of Christ Historical 
Society. Garrison served on that board in various capacities for twenty-eight years. He 
was also on the editorial board of The Christum Century for over thirty years. 

Garrison's particular interests were Protestantism. Christian unity, and the 
development of Christianity in tlw United States. He noted that Christianity in early 
America often took on the frontier characteristics of equality, independence, and 
INDIVIDUALISM (sec FRONTIER RELIGION). He maintained that the unity that 
American Christianity and Protestant denominationalism sought in tlw new world would 
be found only by allowing for differences of opinion while uniting on a singular belief in 
Christ. 

See also American Society of Church History: Higher Education; Seminaries 
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GENDER 


Cultural and theological assumptions about gender have played an important lole in 
shaping Protestant thought and practice. Although Protestantism has no single body of 
teaching or tule of practice about gender roles, changing attitudes about masculinity and 
femininity have significantly affected Protestant conceptions of church leadership and 
norms of marriage and family life. Many scholars also find gender identity central to the 
often unstated dy namics of religious "feminization" within church bodies. The gendered 
nature of religious experience has also shaped Protestant spirituality, particularly within 
sectarian movements, where nontraditional gender usages may lie Ip symbolize a group's 
divergence from the Protestant mainstream. 


Gender as a Category of Analysis 


Gender refers to the many possible social meanings attached to male and female sexual 
difference. Though these biological givens do not change much over time, ideas about 
their larger meaning may vary widely, for as scholars argue, gender is a cultural product 
constructed from the texts, mles. or traditions of a particular time and place. Gender 
constructions pose ideals of masculine and feminine behavior and appearance, and they 
influence practices around marriage, sexuality, and child-rearing. 

Gendei is also a "useful category of historical analysis" (Scott 1988) because, as 
postmodernist scholars argue, it provides important clues about power relationships 
within a given society. Conflicts over gender roles, and live use of gendered language, 
may often point toward larger anxieties about the social order, particularly during limes 
of rapid change. Scholars disagree over the degree to which gendei categories are 
imposed upon or created by persons and groups, though most would agree that such 
constructions are not rigidly deterministic, but allow room for various forms of individual 
"negotiation." 

Analysis of gender in Protestant history, and in a wide variety of other subject areas, 
owes much to women's history, hut the two are not the same. Gender studies built on 
women's studies, an area of study that emerged in the 1960s and 1970s. itself an 
outgrowth of second-wave feminism. The initial purpose of women's studies was 
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compensatory, as a way of nuking up foi the dearth of historical, scientific, and 
psychological information about women, but the explosion of scholarship on women led 
to more interpretive questions about gender titles, including new ones about men and 
masculinity. Attention to gender as an interpretive category has opened new forms of 
cultural analysis and invited attention to various meanings attached to marriage, 
sexuality, and parenthood. Gender studies also, of course, raised a host of unanswered 
questions about masculinity as a specific realm of experience that has changed over lime 
and across cultures. 


Sources of Protestant Tradition 


In the absence of any received tradition. Protestant assumptions about gender have arisen 
within tlie boundaries of certain scriptural norms, and they have both reflected and 
reinforced prevailing cultural ideas about male and female differences. One influential 
model of gender in Western thought, for example, is based in Aristotelian biology and on 
an interpretation of Genesis 1:26-27. that "man" was created in God's image. According 
to this view, humanity is primarily male and women arc derivative, defective beings, 
forever imperfect because they do not possess the original imprint of the divine. A 
corollary of this androcentric monism or single-sex model, influenced by Greek 
psycltology and the writings of Augustine, located the divine image in human rationality. 
Thus masculinity became identified with the capacity for rational thought, and femininity 
with the realm of emotion and intuition. Tlie view of women as fundamentally flawed 
and subrational has contributed to the recurring identification within Christian thought of 
the woman Eve as the primary sinner, and her feminine weakness the means by which 
humanity was inflicted with original sin. 

Another influential set of assumptions about gender, most often associated with 
nineteenth-century romanticism, viewed men and women as entirely different lieings. 
neither in any sense derivative of the other. Although both sexes were said to reflect 
different aspects of the divine—men were still identified with objective rationality and 
women with emotional expressiveness—this model built on a strong identity between 
femininity and religion. Men were less adept in spiritual matters, it was assumed, because 
they lacked the requisite feeling, while women were seen as inherently, intuitively suited 
for religious work. 

Protestant assumptions about gender have also been influenced by an array of feminist 
critiques. In the west, the eighteenth-century ENLIGHTENMENT introduced the 
principle (though not necessarily the pcacticci of gender neutrality before the law. This 
egalitarian model of feminism has greatly affected debates about women's ordination and 
ecclesiastical representation, especially since tlie rise of second-wave feminism in the 
1960s. As Christianity's center of balance has shifted over the course of the twentieth 
century from the West to AFRICA. Asia, and LATIN AMERICA. Protestant 
theologizing about gender has also been challenged by new generations of feminist 
thinkers, including Latina imtjcrisiu and African American womanist writers. 
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Conceptions of Leadership 


Protestant assumptions about gender have often formed within the context of debates 
about women's ecclesiastical roles, arguments in which the range of Protestant 
theological and social diversity are cleatly evident. Tl»e common argument against female 
priests, that they cannot represent Christ because they do not share his male 
embodiedness, primarily applies to Protestant denominations with a more episcopal 
structure, where leadership draws from a direct litre of succession from Christ and his 
apostles. However, most other Protestant bodies, especially those with a more 
congregational basis of government, have snuggled to articulate tire meaning of gender as 
a basis for ecclesiastical practice. Tire issue has forced them to weigh tire relative 
importance of two Protestant principles, biblical warrant and individual freedom—a 
difficult theological maneuver at best. 

On the one hand. Protestant groups are constrained by their understanding of biblical 
norms. The New Testament, and the Pauline letters in particular, contain scattered but 
directed passages about feminine submission to masculine authority, including some 
strictures against women assuming positions of religious leadership. For some 
Protestants, including many conservative evangelicals, the discussion has ended here: an 
individual's gender determines eligibility for church office. 

This approach has come up against tire biblical principle of spiritual equality 
(Galatians 3:28». however, as well as the historic Protestant emphasis on lay 
participation. Among pentecostal groups especially, tire central importance of the Holy 
Spirit in calling and equipping individuals for various tasks has. at times, facilitated more 
equal access to church leadership. Not surprisingly perhaps, women have often been 
some of the earliest leaders of new spiritual movements, for example, the prophetic 
church movement in Africa. 

As a result of live sc often countervailing pressures. Protestant practice has assumed an 
often confusing variety of forms, but the categories are durable. In fact, many of the 
deliberations among Protestant bodies about the ordination of homosexual persons have 
resembled previous debates about women in church office. The debate also raises 
difficult questions about the nature of gender itself and the degree to which an 
individual's identity is biologically determined or socially constructed. Queries about the 
origins of gender identity draw on a raft of scientific knowledge—embryologieal. 
genetic, and psychological research: yet the even larger question, whether an individual's 
sexual identity should disqualify him or her for church office, remains an open question 
within the broadening scope of Protestant belief and practice. 


Religion and Domesticity 


The REFORMATION, particularly its affirmation of Christian family life, played a major 
role in shaping modern Western Protestant understandings of gender. The emerging view 
of marriage as a covenanted relationship built on a principle of spiritual equality. 
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continued to require female submission. but within a framework of responsible male 
leadership and sexual continence. 

To be sure, the Reformers’ critique of medieval Catholicism eradicated a pantheon of 
female saints and mystics, and removed Mary from her intercessory role. The closing of 
monastic orders also eliminated one major source of women's institutional power within 
the chuivh: Ptotcstant women would have few formal roles consonant with those of nuns 
or abbesses, or many powerful, positive models of female spirituality. Religious 
leadership in tire Protestant Reformation was routinely denied to women, as the 
spiritually "weaker vessel." 

Yet the Reformers also introduced some significant new requirements for men as 
husbands and fathers. Although MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546) and JOHN CALVIN 
(1509-1564) did not regard marriage as a sacrament, they held a high regard for the 
family as a school of religious formation and as a foundation of community life. Fathers 
especially had a responsibility to catechize their wives and children, and to rule 
responsibly. The rejection of clerical celibacy affirmed sexuality w ithin marriage and led 
to increasing appreciation of its spiritual dimensions. Thus, in contrast to medieval 
acceptance of male incontinence as a necessity of nature. Luther taught that men had the 
power and the responsibility to control their sexual impulses because fatherhood required 
the ability to moderate one's personal desires. 

The emphasis on the spiritual dimensions of mairiage. evident most clearly among 
English Puritans, also introduced the possibility of a more egalitarian understanding of 
gender differences. Although the assumption of women's inferiority prevailed, the 
Puritan stress on inward piety could allow women and men to see each other as Christian 
companions within the bounds of a divinely sanctioned relationship. The result was an 
often paradoxical Protestant view of men and wonwn as spiritual equals within a strict 
social hierarchy. 

In the nineteenth century Christian domesticity was a central part of the message of 
Western missionaries. Women missionaries especially argued that to be Christian was. at 
least in part, to adopt Western domestic norms. Many missionaries thus challenged a 
variety of other cultural practices—polygamy, child marriages, and female 
circumcision—as fundamentally "unchristian." arguing la bit ahistoricallyi that only 
Western-style Protestantism could elevate women to a position of true dignity and power. 
But in Africa, for example, the subsequent drive to eliminate polygamy introduced new 
economic and social hardships on the wives and children suddenly ejected from plural 
marriages. 

Still, for women in patriarchal societies, religion can provide a hedge against male 
power. Church allegiance, especially for example, in Latin American pentecostal groups 
that forbid alcohol, tobacco, and sexual license, may bring about what one study has 
called a "reform of machismo” (Biusco 1995). restraining mostly male behaviors and 
authorizing women to enforce Christian standards of morality. 
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Feminization and Masculinization 


Protestant beliefs and behaviors surrounding gender have often relketed the numerieal 
reality that church membership has been predominantly female. Where churches follow a 
more open, voluntary structure, women have supported them in strong numbers, at least 
in part because this openness has allowed significant opportunities for leadership and 
personal expression, often unavailable elsewhere in society. In the nineteenth century, 
gender ideology encouraged women to identify with the cause of organized religion on 
the basis of their presumed spiritual affinity for such work. 

Some critics have viewed feminization in a negative light. Tire tendency to identify 
religion as "women's work." they suggest, has contributed to its cultural irrelevance in 
the modern era. Religious feminization has been associated with the rise of sentimental 
piety, as well as the emergence of a more humanitarian liberal theology out of a 
presumably "masculine’' rationalistic Calvinism. Pressures around feminization have also 
contributed to resistance against women in church leadership roles, based on the worry 
that female predominance there would re move any remaining incentives for men to 
support organized religion. 

Churches have perceived feminization as problematic most often during tiroes of 
anxiety about low levels of male membership. The problem has increased with the 
growing social bifurcation, especially in the secularizing West, between what has been 
perceived as the public (masculine) sphere of business and government, and live private 
<feminine) sphere of home and church. Movements within Protestantism, such as the 
"muscular Christianity” of tire Victorians, and interdenominational "men's movements" 
like the Promise Keepers in the late twentieth century, have attempted to redress the 
imbalance by promoting forms of w orship and exhortation aimed directly at men. 

Many scholars have also analyzed tire role of gender in tire emergence of 
fundamentalist movements, for these often include an aggressively masculine and/or 
antifeminist message. One of the similarities between Protestant fundamentalism and 
other non-Western forms is the common conviction that modern religious decline is 
related to family breakdown and. in particular, female independence from domestic 
constraints. Religious conservatives often emphasize the necessity of shoring up the 
traditional family, and restraining women's public role, as a key to moral and spiritual 
revival. 


(iender and Religious Experience 


Evidence from Protestant history suggests that men and women may experience religion 
differently, and often in ways that subvert culturally accepted norms of gender. 
Nineteenth-century women's evangelical conversion narratives, for example, emphasize 
sin and unworthiness more than men's do. but they also show women finding new 
assertiveness as the result of live spiritual encounter. Puritan men who invoked feminine 
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biblical images—like the church as the 'bride of Christ”—could access a realm of 
religious feeling otherwise denied them. 

Not surprisingly perhaps, variant or radical forms of Protestantism have often 
experimented with gender roles. Tire radical Anabaptists in sixteenth-century Munster, 
for example, declared a new age of liberation and introduced polygamy—at least partly to 
deal with an overabundance of women and a relatively small number of men in then 
millennial society. The LatterDay Saints have made church-sanctioned marriage a central 
pan of their eschatology, emphasizing its eternally binding, redemptive power. 

Many leaders of new sects have been women who challenged prevailing gender 
ideologies. Mother ANN LEE (1736-1784) founder of the SHAKERS, a radical 
eighteenth-century sect, envisioned God as both male and female. Many Shakers believed 
that just as the male Christ had inaugurated one Christian era. a female redeemer (Mother 
Ann) would begin the next one. Christian Science, a movement founded by a woman. 
Maty Baker Eddy (1821-1910). and over-whelmingly female in membership, rejected the 
assumption that the god of the Bible was male, and posited instead a nonmaterial 
''mother/father god. 

It is fitting then that so much fundamental debate in churches has involved gender 
issues. Protestantism has been shaped by a range of passionate arguments about the 
gender of God. malcncss and eligibility for church office, and the use of gendered 
language in worship and in biblical translations. All of these point to the deep resonance 
of these elusive human categories within the history* of Protestantism and in its future. 
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GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
REGULAR BAPTIST CHURCHES 


The General Association of Regular Baptist Churches (GARBO is a fundamentalist 
group of churches that broke from the Northern Baptist Convention (see AMERICAN 
BAPTIST CHURCHES) in 1932 to form its own Association. It continues today as a 
Baptist denomination with more than 1.500 churches with a combined membership of 
220.000-plus persons with various affiliated mission agencies, educational institutions, 
and other programs (see BAPTISTSi. 


Background 


Beginning about 1919. when the Fundamentalist-Modernist (see MODERNISM) 
controversy was raging. Baptist leaders J.C.Massee and W.B.Riley called fundamentalists 
within the Northern Baptist Convention to meet each year before the Convention's annual 
meeting to press their cause. In 1920 Massee was elected president of the newly founded 
Fundamentalist Fellowship (in Buffalo. New Yotk). Among other things, the Fellowship 
hoped to get the Northern Baptist Convention to adopt a confessional statement (similar 
to the New Hampshire Confession). In 1922 this effoit failed, with the Convention voting 
instead that the New Testament was its only mlc of faith. This led to the fomiation in 
1923 (in Kansas City. Missouri) of the BAPTIST BIB1.E UNION, a group comprising 
Northern Baptists (led by W.B.Riley), southern fundamentalists (led by J.F.Norris). and 
Canadian fundamentalists (led by T.T.Shields). In 1932. at the Union’s last annual 
meeting (at the Belden Avenue Baptist Church in Chicago), the GARBC was formed by a 
group of thirty-four men from eight states. 
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Early History 


Ai the May 1932 meeting in Chicago. Howard C. Fulton, pastor ot' the Bidden Avenue 
Baptist Church, addressed the group on "What Regular Old Fashioned Baptists Stand 
For.” Twenty-two churches were represented and elected Harry G.Hamilton, from 
Buffalo, president of the new GARBC. The aim was to have an association (not a 
convention) of churches that would be separate from the Northern Baptist Convention. 
The GARBC adopted live New Hampshire Confession of Faith (1833) with a 
premillennial revision to the statement in 1934 in Gary. Indiana (see CONFESSION). 

By 1933. live GARBC had begun publishing The Bulletin (which became The Baptist 
Bulletin in 1934). In 1933 Robert T.Ketcham 11889-1978. born in Nelson. Pennsylvania) 
was elected vice president of the GARBC in 1933 and president in 1934. a post that he 
held until 1938. Ketcham was the single most influential person in live GARBC s 
development. He served as the organization’s national representative (1948-1960). editor 
of The Baptist Bulletin (1948-1955). and national consultant (1960-1966). In 1934 the 
Council of Fourteen was established to carry out the directives of the annual meetings: 
this became the Council of Eighteen in 1972. The Council meets twice a year, its 
members are elected by delegates from GARBC churches at the annual meetings. 


Developments 


Early in its histoiy the GARBC developed relationships with various mission agencies 
and educational institutions. By design, these agencies and institutions are not 
organizationally connected with the GARBC. but ratlter are approved (and listed) by the 
GARBC. Among the earliest approved mission agencies was the General Council of 
Cooperating Baptist Missions of North America (founded in 1920. with live name 
changed to Baptist Mid-Missions in 1953). The first schools approved were the Los 
Angeles Baptist Theological Sentinaiy. founded in 1927. and the Baptist Bible Seminary 
in Johnson City. New York. 

Currently, the GARBC has twelve approved mission agencies, among which live two 
best-known for international work are the Association of Baptists for World Evangelism 
(founded in 1927 as the Association of Baptists for Evangelism in the Orient, live current 
name was adopted in 1939: headquartered in Harrisburg. Pennsylvania) and the Baptist 
Mid-Missions ifounded in 1920. headquaitered in Cleveland. Ohio). There are nine 
educational institutions approved by live GARBC: Baptist Bible College and Sentinaiy 
(Clarks Summit. Pennsylvania); Ccdarville University (Ccdarville. Ohio). Faith Baptist 
Bible College and Theological Seminary (Ankeny. Iowa). Northwest Baptist Seminary 
(Tacoma. Washington). Shasta Bible College (Redding. California!. Spurgeon Baptist 
Bible College (Mulberry. Florida). Temple Baptist Seminary and Tennessee Temple 
University (Chattanooga. Tennessee), and Western Baptist College I Salem. Oregon). 
Five compassion ministries (most of which are related to work with children) arc 
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approved by die GARBC. In 1950 ihe Regular Baptist Press was established to meet the 
GARBC's publication needs. Its offices are located in Schaumburg. Illinois. 

The national offices of the GARBC were originally located in Chicago. In 1965 the 
GARBC moved to Des Plaines. Illinois in 1965 and to Schaumburg. Illinois (the current 
location) in 1976. A new International Ministry Resource Center for the GARBC and the 
Regular Baptist Press was under construction in 2003. The highest position in the 
GARBC national office is called the National Representative. The first National 
Representative was appointed in 1944 (Heber O.Van Gilder. 1944-1948). Robert 
T.Ketcham was the National Representative from 1948 to I960. Since then some of the 
National Representatives have been Paul R.Jackson (1903-1969). Joseph M.Stowell 
(bom 1911) and Paul N.Tassell. In 2003 the National Representative was John Greening. 

The GARBC reached 100 churches by 1938. 500 by 1949. and 1.000 by 1962. and has 
more than 1.500 churches today. The churches are located primarily in the North from 
New York westward and throughout the Midwest, and in Washington. California, and 
Florida The churches also group themselves in various state and regional associations for 
local work and fellowship purposes. 


Distinct! ves 


The GARBC’s primary distinctives are their Baptist, fundamentalist, separatist, and 
premillennialisi identities. The church stresses Baptist distinctives in ways similar to all 
Baptist groups and is strongly committed to the proclamation of the Gospel. Tl>e GARBC 
emphasizes separation from worldliness and ecclesiastical apostasy, defined in pan as 
theological liberalism and compromising accommodation <see LIBERAL 
PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). They understand the BIBLE to be inerrant 
tree BIBLICAL INERRANCY). The creation accounts are understood as literal and 
historical, and any form of theistic evolution is rejected. As an aspect of their 
premillennialism. they believe that at the second advent of Christ the SALVATION of 
Israel as a nation will occur in tire Holy Land. 

See also Baptist Family of Churches: Baptist Missions. Baptists. United States: 
Fundamentalism. Millenarians and Millennialism 
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GENERAL BAPTISTS 


General Baptists emerged as the earliest group of the new Baptist faith in ENGLAND in 
the 1610s. and in the UNITED STATES beginning in the 1650s. They were marked by 
their more expansive, less Calvinistie views (in comparison with other BAPTISTS) on 
ATONEMENT and ELECTION. As they expressed it in their CONFESSION of 1678. 
''God's love is manifest to all mankind, in that he is not willing, os himself hath sworn, 
and abundantly declared in his work, that man kind should perish eternally, but would 
hav e all to be saved, and come to the know ledge of the truth. And Christ died for all men. 
and there is a sufficiency in his death and merits for the sins of the whole world...so that 
if any do perish, it's not for want of the means of grace manifested by Christ to them" 
(Baker 1974:18). General Baptists believed that God's offer of SALVATION was open 
to all. not just to a predestined elect (see PREDESTINATION. ELECTION). This stood 
in contrast to the insistence on ''particular" atonement espoused by the Paiticular (and 
later the Separate) Baptists. But nearly all early Baptists agreed on other fundamental 
doctrines and practices, including BAPTISM of adult believers by immersion, religious 
liberty, the primacy of Scripture over all other religious AUTHORITY, and 
CONGREGATIONALISM in church government. 


Early English General Baptists 


Baptists in England and tire United States emerged as a separatist movement within 
seventeenth-century English Protestantism. The early Baptists were divided into two 
groups, each with its own separate origin and history: the Particular Baptists and the 
General Baptists. As separatists from the CHURCH OF ENGLAND, the early General 
Baptists argued that tiue Christians must break completely from the Church of England 
and all forms of Christianity that partook at all of popery, and organize themselves into 
small hands of believers (congregations) led by elders and DEACONS (see CLERGY). A 
Cambridge graduate named JOHN SMYTH, who had sought asylum in Holland because 
of persecution, rebapti/ed himself in 1609. signifying his belief that baptism should be 
restricted to believers only. Smyth and a group of thirty-six others formed what is 
generally thought of as the first Baptist church after the publication of Smyth's views on 
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baptism in 1609. One of those members. Thomas Helwys. then split with Smyth, returned 
to London in the early 1610s. and established a Baptist church there. In 1612. Helwys 
published (and was jailed for) a short, controversial pamphlet on religious liberty, arguing 
that "The King hath no power over the immortal soul of his subjects" (Brackney 
1988:191). 

Despite persecution, the General Baptists grew from five churches and 150 members 
in 1626 to about forty congregations in 1644. They created the General Assembly of 
General Baptists in 1654 and subscribed to a confession of faith in 1678. Their church 
government was relatively centralized in comparison to other groups, because they gave 
considerable authority to their general assemblies to act so as to "preserve unity" and 
"present heresy." and with "lawful power to hear, and determine, as also to 
excommunicate" individuals and congregations that were not in accor dance with the 
confession (Baker 1974:19». In the eighteenth century, the English General Baptists fell 
into disarray and largely died out. Most members joined up with other Protestant 
dissenters (such as the Quakers, or Friends), evolved into Unitarians or began attending 
congregations of oilier more successful Baptist groups (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF: 
DISSENT: NON-CONFORMITY). 


General Baptists in the United States 


General Baptists appeared in Rhode Island in the 1650s. In the United States the General 
Baptists retained their greatest strength in Rhode Island and other nearby regions through 
the eighteenth century, although some appeared in the South in the late seventeenth 
century. Over time, most General Baptist churches eventually merged into other Baptist 
groups, such as the Particular and then the Separate Baptists. 

Under the influence of live Great Awakening "New Light" preaching (see 
AWAKENINGS), many General Baptist members began to accept more Calvinistic 
doctrines of limited atonement, whereas others moved in an opposite direction and 
merged with the growing movement of "FREE WILL BAPTISTS." As a result, the 
General Baptists exercised relatively little influence in England or the United States after 
the mid-eighteenth century. In live United States, the Separates and Regular Baptists 
merged to form the dominant mainstream of Baptist life by the late eighteenth century. 


Later Developments Among General Baptists 


Small pockets of General Baptist sentiment survived, attracting those who believed in 
more general views on humankind atonement than the largely Calvinistic limited 
atonement, mainstream Baptist tradition. Later generations of General Baptists split over 
a number of issues. Some joined the Free Will Baptists. Others began describing 
themselves as the "Six-Principle” Baptists, adding to the normal run of Baptist beliefs the 
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idea that die laying on of hands was one of ihe gospel ordinances ihat Christians were 
commanded lo obey. They took iheir principles from Hebrews 6:1-3. verses that outlined 
their six principles: repentance from sins, faith toward God. baptism by immersion, 
laying on of hands, resurrection of the dead, and eternal judgment. 

In 1824. Benoni Stinson, a young Regular Baptist minister in Kentucky, grew 
dissatisfied with the harsh CALVINISM that he encountered among Baptist associ¬ 
ations in his state. Failing to change its THEOLOGY. Stinson formed a new congregation 
that came to be called General Baptists. It held to the historic General Baptist view on the 
universal offer of salvation, and insisted on three ordinances: baptism, the LORD'S 
SUPPER, and WASHING OF FF.F.T. Eventually, many of the “Stinsonites" merged with 
the Free W'tll Baptists, but a remnant of General Baptists originated by Stinson survives 
today and supports a small denominational establishment. 

See oho Americans United for the Separation of Church and State: Feet. Washing of; 
UnitarianUniversalist Association 
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GENEVA BIBLE 


The Geneva Bible was a nanslalion made by exiles lo Geneva duiing the icign of the 
Catholic queen of England. Mary Tudor <r. 1553-1558). Set in Roman type, with twenty- 
six engravings and five maps, each book was introduced by a preface and divided into 
verses. It became the most popular English Bible among Protestants in the British Isles 
and the New World because of comments in the margins, common in Renaissance books. 
These served as an interpretive device that placed it squarely in the Protestant camp, 
identifying the pope as ANTICHRIST. Read in Scottish churches, it also came to the 
New World with Pilgrims on the Mayflower (1620). 

In 1555 JOHN CALVIN had welcomed Marian exiles to Geneva duiing an intense 
peiiod of BIBLE publication in this Protestant printing center. Although the exact 
identity of William Whittingham’s team of translators is uncertain. Anthony Gilby and 
Christopher Goodman participated. After lire accession of ELIZABETH 1 (r. 1558-16031 
to the English throne. Whittingham stayed in Geneva until May 1560. seeing tire Bible 
through the press of Row land Hall. 

Frequently reprinted, after 1576. some editions substituted marginal notes revised by 
Laurence Tomson. based on notes by THEODORE BEZA II5I9-I605) and Camerarius. 
From the late 1590s some Geneva Bibles substituted anti-Catholic notes by Franciscos 
Junius < 1545-1602) on the Book of Revelation. 

In 1604 James I (r. 1603-1625) claimed the Geneva Bible’s notes allowed 
disobedience to kings. He ordered a new translation without marginal notes (1611). In 
1616 printing the Geneva Bible in ENGLAND was forbidden, and it was imported from 
Amsterdam. This barrier was lifted after 1640. New marginal notes proved too expensive 
for tire printing industry. A separate volume of annotations and commentary was 
published instead, enabling the King James Version of tl>e Bible, itself influenced by the 
Geneva Bible (whose last known edition was 164-1). to supersede it in popularity. Modem 
facsimile editions have allowed work on the enormous impact of the Bible and its 
marginalia. 

See also Bible. King James Version; Bible Translation. Pilgiim Fathers 
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GENEVA CATECHISM 


The 1542 Catechism of the Church of Geneva was JOHN CALVIN'S second original 
connibulion lo sixteenth-centuiy catechetical literature. His first CATECHISM, 
published in 1537 during his first stay in Geneva, was a shoit summaiy of his 
THEOLOGY with many similarities to the developing INSTITUTES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION, lake the lirst catechetical efforts of other Reformers 
(MARTIN LUTHER. JOHANNES BRENZ. MARTIN BUCERi. this wotfc proved too 
complex for catechetical use. and furthermore its author was forced out of Geneva in the 
following year. When invited to ictum in 1541. therefore. Calvin demanded thorough 
religious and moral reforms as a condition. One aspect of these reforms was intensive 
religious instruction. For this purpose Calvin wrote the Geneva Catechism in November 
of 1541. It was published in French the next year, and in Latin in 1545. 

The sixteenth century saw intense catechetical activity among both Catholics and 
Protestants. This literature drew on fifteenth-century precedents and embodied a renewed 
concern for well-infonwd lay piety. Also influential was Desiderius Erasmus’s 1533 
Explanation of the Creed. Among evangelical catechisms. Luther's German Catechism of 
1529 and his subsequent (and more effective) Shorter Catechism were particularly 
important. In southern GERMANY the free imperial city of Strasbourg produced a large 
number of catechisms throughout the 1520s and 1530s. two of them whiten by Bucci. the 
most important Strasbourg theologian, in 1534 and 1537. respectively. Calvin lived in 
Strasbourg during his exile from Geneva. 1537-1541. While there he translated into 
French the section of Buter’s 1537 catechism intended for young children, demonstrating 
his respect for Bucer as a catechist, although his 1542 catechism shows more debt to 
Bucer’s 1534 Short Scriptural Explanation. 

Sixteenth-century catechisms, like their medieval predecessors, consisted of an 
explanation of the Creed, tire Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
SACRAMENTS. Luther deviated from his predecessors by placing the Commandments 
before the Creed. This expressed his belief that the Law functioned primarily to convict 
us of our sinfulness and drive us to faith in Christ (the "second use" of the I-aw). This 
order was followed by many evangelical catechisms, including Calvin's 1537 attempt. 
The earlier editions of the Institutes (up to 1559) also began w ith the Law as a means of 
self-knowledge leading to faith in Christ. In southern Germany, however, it was more 
common to follow the medieval order, and Bucer's 1534 catechism did so. Tire 1542 
Geneva Catechism, written after Calvin’s stay in Strasbourg, also began with the Creed. 
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Theologically, placing ihc summary of the Law afici the Creed expressed a focus cm the 
Law as a guide lo ihe Christian life ttlsc so-called third use), whieh would become typical 
of "Refunded" Protestantism. However. Calvin's continued use of the “Lutheran" order 
in the 1539 and 1543 versions of live Institutes should make us cautious about reading too 
much into this. 

Calvin's second catechism, unlike his first, adopted the question-and-answer format 
typical of the genre. Calvin expands this format into a dialogue, in which the minister 
might pose objections or make follow-up comments. Pedagogically this method may 
have made children feel as if they were taking a more active part in live learning process. 
Even though they were in fact reciting rote responses, the minister's questions would 
encourage them to think more carefully about exactly why they were giving those 
particular answers. 

The minister's objections also led to live condemnation of erroneous positions. 
Calvin's catechism is free from direct polemic, but occasionally tlve minister makes what 
appears to be a logical inference from what the child has just said, only to be corrected. 
For instance, after the child asserts that works done in faith are pleasing to God. the 
minister suggests that it follows that such works merit God's love. This meets with a 
categorical "No.” The minister then objects. “You are not intending to say however that 
the good works of the faithful are useless?" And later. "But can we believe in order to be 
justified, without doing good works?" After the child has answered these questions 
correctly, the minister finally confirms the orthodox position: "Faith then...is the root 
from which (good worts] are produced." To which the child responds. “It is so." This 
rigorous interrogation matches objections made by Catholics and would have been good 
preparation for live defense of Protestant beliefs in real debate. It also allows Calvin to 
address controversial issues without directly attacking his opponents. 

The catechism is a summary of live Christian faith intended for pastoral purposes. It 
lacks the polemic of the Imiitutei and also does not engage in detailed exegetical or 
historical discussion. It focuses on issues of direct pastoral importance—live minister 
repeatedly asks such questions as. "Do you derive any benefit from this?" (Qu. 41. CR 
34:21) Thus. PREDESTINATION is affirmed hut not discussed in detail, and more 
theoretical questions such as the role of the natural knowledge of God are omitted 
entirely. On the other hand. Calvin's discussion of the sacraments here is arguably clearer 
and more convincing than the rather involved treatment in live 1559 Inslhuiet. Calvin 
seems much more comfortable explaining how the believer is to regaid live sacraments as 
means of grace (his primary focus beret than attempting to clarify his position among the 
swirling sixteenth-century controversies on the subject. 

Other noteworthy points include Calvin's explicit affimtation of the Trinity in 
traditional language, in contrast to tike 1537 catechism's attempt to avoid non-biblical 
terminology- Christ's saving work is presented primarily as a victory over death and a 
liberation from Satan’s tyranny, although it is also a satisfaction of God's justice. Calvin 
defines tike church primarily as "the company of those whom God has chosen to save" 
(Qu. 100. CR 34:41). but he links the forgiveness of sins to membership in the church as 
"tike community of the faithful" (Qu. 105. CR 34:42) explicitly threatening schismatics 
with damnation. 

Although much briefer and to the point than the limiiutes. the catechism is a 
remarkably detailed presentation of Christian DOCTRINE (especially w hen compared to 
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its chief counterpart among the Lutherans. the Shorter Caiechism). Calvin’s stylistic 
virtues of clarity and confidence are paiticularly in evidence. The Latin version differs 
little from the French, although it occasionally adds additional comments and is not a 
slavishly literal translation. 

The 1542 Catechism was supreme among Reformed catechetical literature until the 
composition of the HEIDELBERG CATECHISM in 1563. which borrowed a good deal 
from it (including its creative use of the question-and-answer format). It continued, 
however, to he among the three principal catechisms of the Reformed tradition, and is 
regaided to this day as one of the major Reformed confessional statements. 
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GEORGE, DAVID (1742-1810) 


African American churchman. Founder of pioneering black Baptist churches in the 
American South. Nova Scotia, and West Africa. George was horn into SLAVERY in 
V'irginia in 1742. He later fled to South Carolina, where he founded the first black Baptist 
church at Silver Bluff in 1773. Tire congregation grew to more than thirty slaves and free 
blacks under George’s direction and was visited by notable black itinerants such as 
George Liele. 

After siding with British Loyalists during the American War of Independence. George 
was evacuated to Nova Scotia in 1783 along with three thousand other African 
Americans. At Shelburne he founded one of the first Baptist churches in Nova Scotia: he 
also itinerated, hapti/ed. and organized seven other Baptist churches in black and white 
communities throughout the province. Well known for his passionate preaching. George 
became a target of mob vio lcnce in 1784 when disbanded white soldiers rioted against 
free blacks. In 1792 he (wiped organize the emigration of 1.200 blacks to SIERRA 
LEONE, where he continued his work as a Baptist preacher, church organizer, and 
political advocate. George delivered his life narrative to the Baptist ministers John 
Rippon and Samuel Pearce during a visit to ENGLAND in 1793: Rippon published this 
account in the 1793 edition of The Annual Baptist Register. George died in Sierra Leone 
in 1810. 

See also Africa; African American Protestantism: American Baptist Churches: 
Baptists. United States: Sierra Leone 
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GERHARDT, PAUL (1607-1676) 


Lutheran hymn writer. Geihardt was horn near Wittenberg on March 12. 1607. Orphaned 
early in his youth, he attended boarding schools and in 1628 began the study of 
THEOLOGY at the University of Wittenberg, then like citadel of Lutheran 
ORTHODOXY. The next years of Gerhardt's life are enigmatic. In 1643 he was in Beilin 
and eight years later, he was appointed Pastor in the small town of Mittenwalde near 
Berlin. In 1655 he matried Anna Maria Berthold. the youngest daughter of a legal 
counsel in Beilin in whose house he had stayed as a guest for some time. In 1657 he was 
appointed DEACON at the parish of St. Nikolaus in Berlin. 

Geihardt's mature years fell into the time of the intense controversy between Lutheran 
and Reformed (Calvinist I theologians especially in Prussia. The Prussian elector sought 
to stem the veltement controversy by ordering the omission of like Formula of Concord, 
w ith its decided anli-Refoimed orientation, in the ordination vows of candidates for the 
ministry, and furthermore prohibited Prussian theology students from attending tike 
University of Wittenberg. Gerhardt. who sided with the Lutherans, served as theological 
expert at an impoitant colloquy between Lutherans and Reformed in 1662-1663. 
indicating his desire to resolve live disagreements. By the same token he refused to 
subscribe to a government-imposed statement that would have demanded complete 
silence in all controversial theological issues. Accordingly he was removed from his 
office in February 1666. 

A flood of petition' to the Piussian elector effected his reinstatement, without giving 
him. however, live authorization to preach. The Beilin city council addressed a new 
petition to the elector, asking that Geihardt be allowed to preach. Tlve elector’s failuie to 
respond to this new petition prompted Gerhanlt to resign his position in February 1667. 
In October of live following year Ike was elected archdeacon of Luebben in the 
Niederlausitz. where he died on May 27. 1676. 

Gerhanlt's significance in that turbulent age lay in his voluminous contribution to 
German I .other an hymnody. The 1653 Lutheran hymnal, published in Beilin (Praxis 
Pieiaiis MeUcd ). included some eighty of his hymns, a significant number of which are 
still found in the curient German Lutheran hymnal, an indication, surely, of his abiding 
significance. Although his popularity has been mainly in the German language cultuie. a 
number of his hymns, such as O. Sacred Head Now Wounded, have been translated into 
English. 

See also Hymns and Hymnals 
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GERMAN CHRISTIANS 


The Gentian Christians (Deutsche Christen) were a group of clergy and laypcople in 
GERMANY in ihe 1930s and 1940s who sought to synthesize National Socialism 
(Nazism) and Christianity. They ainKd to purge Christianity of everything they deemed 
Jewish and to transform tike German Protestant church into an association based on 
'blood." Most of the approximately 600.000 members were Protestant, although a few 
Catholics were involved. By mid-1933. six months after Hitler became chancellor. 
German Christians had acquired key posts in the Protestant establishment—in national 
church governing bodies and university faculties of theology, as regional bishops, and on 
local church councils. Many kept those positions until 1945 and beyond. 


Birth of the German Christians 


Three impulses converged to form the German Christian movement. In 1932. a group of 
politicians and pastors met to discuss how to w in live Protestant churches of Germany to 
the Nazi cause. They initially named themselves Protestant National Socialists but 
decided on German Christians instead. Meanwhile, in Thuringia. Siegfried Leffler and 
Julius Leutheuser. two young pastors and war veterans, had been preaching religious 
renewal along Nazi lines since the 1920s. They also called themselves German 
Christians. Tire two groups began to cooperate. A third initiative came from the 
Protestant, folkish associations that emerged after World War 1. Dedicated to reviving 
church life through emphasizing German culture. ANTI-SEMITISM, and nationalism, 
some of those organizations merged with tire German Christian movement. 

Instead of breaking with the established Protestant churches, tire German Christians 
tried to take over from within. Their efforts sparked!) a fight for control known as the 
Church Struggle. The German Christians’s main rival was the CONFESSING CHURCH, 
another movement within official Protestantism. Most Protestants remained neutral. The 
German Christians also had opposition outside the church from neopagans who 
considered even nazified Christianity "too Jewish." Although clergymen were their main 
spokesmen, the German Christians represented a cross-section of German society: 
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women and men. old and young, teachers, demists, railroad workers, house-wives, and 
farmers. 


Ideology 


The German Christians aimed to create a “people's church'* that would embrace all "true" 
Germans and provide a spiritual homeland for the Aryans of the Third Reich. Calling 
themselves “Stormtroopers of Christ.” they attacked every aspect of Christianity that was 
related to JUDAISM. They rejected tike Old Testament, revised live New Testament, 
expunged words like “Hallelujah'* and “Hosanna" from hymns, and denied that Jesus was 
a Jew. Because the German Christians considered Jewishness racial, they refused to 
accept conversions from Judaism to Christianity as valid. 

Certain ideas about gender helped the German Christians reconcile Nazism and 
Christianity. According to German Christians, only a hard, manly church devoid of 
qualities they considered feminine—like compassion—could fight racial impurity. 
Moreover, they argued, just as Christian faith did not eradicate physical differences 
between male and female, it did not negate the supposedly biological fact of race. 


Growth and Expansion Tactics 


The German Christians promoted their views through mass rallies: in newspapers, flyers, 
and scholarly works: and from the pulpit. Lay members spread the word in schools and at 
local pubs. The German Christians did mote than talk: they disrupted meetings of the 
Confessing Church, barricaded church buildings, and assaulted and harassed non-Aryans, 
that is. converts from Judaism to Christianity and their families. 

German Christian ideas remained fairly constant, but the movement changed over 
time. During the first year < 1932 to late 1933i the German Christians enjoyed open Nazi 
support. They swept the Protestant church elections in 1933 and dominated the process 
that unified Germany's regional Protestant churches into a national Protestant Church. A 
German Christian, live naval chaplain Ludwig Muller, became Protestant Reich bishop. 


Fall of the German Christians 


Success was short-lived. Worried that the German Christians caused dissension. Nazi 
leaders withdrew their support. Tensions surrounding the movement exploded at a rally 
tn November 1933. Before an audience of 20.000 in the Berltn Sports Palace, the speaker, 
a high school religion teacher named Reinhold Krause, attacked the Old Testament, the 
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concept of sin. and the symbol of the cross as unacceptable signs of Jewish influence. 
Krause's speech sparked a wave of departures front Geintan Chiistian ranks by members 
who wanted to retain traditional Christianity. 

For the next two years the movement was in shambles. The national group splintered, 
but the names of the new factions—Reich Movement of German Christians: The Church 
Movement of German Christians; Tlte Gennan Christians. National Church Union— 
indicate that core ideas persisted. By late 1935 the German Christians were reorganizing, 
and by September 1939. when German troops invaded Poland, almost all the camps had 
reestablished ties. 

War fulfilled many of the German Christians' aims. They had demanded an aggressive 
Christianity: now they had the nation at amis. They demanded exclusion of non-Aryans 
and Jewish inlluenees from German religious life: that goal was realized by default 
through the deportation and murder of people defined as Jews. But the war also brought 
setbacks. Even the German Christians experienced hostility from Nazi authorities who 
resented Christianity in any fomi. 

When Hitler's regime collapsed in 1945. the German Christian movement lost all 
credibility. Former numbers now had to justify their involvement to Allied occupation 
autliorities. denazification boards, and even themselves. Many pointed to their ideal of 
the "people's church” to try to prove they had only wanted religious renewal. They rarely 
mentioned the anti-Semitism that had pervaded their program. In response to Allied 
pressure, some German Christian pastors were ousted, but within a few years almost all 
were back in the pulpit. Lay members easily reentered the Protestant mainstream. Some 
scholars dismiss the German Christians because they constituted a small part of the 
population—around I percent. In live context of the Nazi system, however, the movement 
was significant. Thmugh their quest for a "racially pure.” anti-Jewish church, the German 
Christians echoed and endorsed the crimes of Nazi Germany. 
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GERMAN GROUPS IN AMERICA 


The appearance of German groups in America had a modes! beginning in 1683. with the 
arrival of a small Mcnnonitc congregation in Germantown. Pennsylvania. Soon others 
arrived in that colony, drawn by the "Holy Experiment" of tire Quaker colonial 
proprietor. William Penn <1644-1718). The early immigrants included a preponderance 
of religious mystics (like Johann Kelpius. 1673-1708) and sectarians (including the 
German Baptist Brethren or Dunkers: Schwenkfelders; the “Community of True 
Inspiration." whose members later formed the Amana colonies in Iowa: and others), who 
were characterized by radical Pietist beliefs. In the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. German radical Pietisls like Conrad Beissel (1691-1768) and George Rapp 
< 1757—18471 founded perfectionistie communities driven by eschatological fervor, sueh 
as tlie Ephrata Cloister (Pennsylvania) and New Haimony (Indiana), respectively. 
Moravians also migrated to colonial North Carolina and Pennsylvania, where their leader. 
Count NIKOLAUS LUDWIG VON ZINZENDORF (1700-1760) unsuccessfully 
attempted to form a unitive movement of Pennsylvania Gciman sects called "The 
Congregation of God in the Spirit" (1742). In addition, numerous Hessian mercenaty 
soldiers employed by the British during the Revolutionary War remained in this land and 
contributed to tire cultural life of the new nation. 

German immigration to the American middle colonies in the eighteenth century was 
surpassed in the period from 1820 to 1925. when almost six million Germans arrived in 
the United States, representing the largest nationality group among all American 
immigrants of that era. Religious freedom linked with a quest for new economic 
opportunity was a major factor for earlier German immigrants, who coalesced in three 
kinds of religious groups, the "plain Dutch." the "church Dutch." and the "bush meeting 
Dutch." (In this usage. "Dutch" is an American colloquialism for "Dcutsch.” as distinct 
from immigrants from Holland.) 


The Plain Dutch 


The "plain Dutch." noted for their conservative garb, included those who identified with 
the believers' church, or historic peace church tradition. They include some twenty 
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organized Anabaptist church bodies, which take their name from their opponents' 
reference to their practice of "rcbaptizing" their converts in denunciation of infant 
baptism. They arc concerned with restoring a primitive New Testament pattern of church 
life, based on discipleship and the separation of church and state. They are chiefly 
represented in America by a variety of MENNONITE church bodies, derived from the 
name of their Dutch Anabaptist leader. MENNO SIMONS (c. 1496-1561 >. Those 
Mennonites who moved to colonial Pennsylvania, as well as Matyland and the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, were of Swiss and South German Anabaptist orientation. 
Mennonites who migrated to the American Plains states and southern Manitoba in the 
late nineteenth century were of Russian-German origin. Groups that emerged from tire 
former immigration include the 'Old" Mennonites and the Old Order Amish, who based 
their beliefs on the decision (c. 1693) of a Swiss Mennonite named Jacob Ammann to 
reject the new spirit of PIETISM by adopting a tradi tionalist view of dress and economic 
and social life for his adherents. By contrast, the River Brethren 11788). later known as 
the BRETHREN IN CHRIST, integrated Pietist themes of personal rehiith with an 
Anabaptist form of church life. Mennonites of Russian-German origin largely became 
concentrated in tire Mennonite Brethren and General Conference Mennonite Churches. 
Like Quakers. Mennonites have initiated valuable humanitarian service projects as part of 
their nonviolent witness to the world. Total membership in North American Mennonite 
bodies was 340.000 in 1984. 


The Church Dutch 


The "church Dutch" represent the adherents of the official state churches, including 
Lutherans. German Reformed, and Roman Catholics. Persons of German descent 
represent lire majority of the two largest Lutheran church bodies in America, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (5.5 million members at its formation in 1988t 
and tire LUTHERAN CHURCH. MIS SOURI SYNOD (2.7 million members). The 
lineage of lire former body reaches hack to the organizational woik of HENRY 
M.MUHLENBERG (1711-1787) a product of tire Halle (GERMANY) center of 
Lutheran Pietism, who anived in Pennsylvania in 1742. In the nineteenth century. 
German Lutherans polarized between supporters of SAMUEL S.SCHMUCKER (1799- 
1873) of Gettysburg Seminary (Pennsylvania), who led the effort to "Americanize” 
Lutherans, and CARL FAV.WALTHER (1811-1887). an immigrant who reacted against 
German Lutheran rationalism and shaped a distinctly confessional "church” 
consciousness among Saxons in Missouri. His work soon spread to other states. 
SYNODS that grew from Schmucker's work were fully involved in tl>e National and 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. The Missouri Synod, becoming the largest 
German Protestant denomination in America, maintained German-language services 
through the era of the First World War. and has continued to provide live most extensive 
parochial school system in America outside Catholicism. Prior to the twentieth century. 
Gemian Lutherans tended to maintain an identity disiinct from Lutherans of 
Scandinavian and Baltic origin. 
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Also numbered among the "church Duich" were ihe German Reformed, who arrived 
in ihe middle colonies in ihe colonial era and were initially organized by John Philip 
Boehm < 1683—1749) and then by Michael Schlatter < 1718-1790 1 . The latter organized a 
"coetus” under the jurisdiction of the Synod of Amsterdam. German Reformed had their 
home in the German Palatinate, and were devoted to an itenic statement of Reformed 
theology, the HEIDELBERG CAT ECHISM < 1563». Given this ironic bent. German 
Reformed in America joined with "unionist” Prussian immigrants, known as the 
Evangelical Synod of North America, to form the Evangelical and Reformed Church in 
1934. Tire latter body became a part of tire UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST in 1957. 
Finally, there were the German Catholics, who. along with Irish immigrants, formed the 
majority of the ten million Roman Catholic immigrants who arrived from Europe in the 
century following 1820. German Catholic dioceses, especially in the Great I-ikes and the 
Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, formed another bulwark of German cultural heritage, and 
often resisted the pace of their church's Americanization. 


The Bush-Meeting Dutch 


A third religious grouping of German Americans has been called the "bush-meeting 
Dutch." which describes their propensity for open-air revival or camp meeting services 
and emotional. Pietistic religious expression centered on tire centrality of the experience 
of lire "new birth” fJer Wiedergebuit). Their early leadership was provided by the 
unionist efforts of a Pietist missionary of the German Reformed Church. Philip William 
Otterbein (1726-1813) and a "converted" Mennonite leader. Martin Boehm (1725-1813). 
who laid the foundations for the Church of the United Brethren in Christ (1800). The 
latter, as well as tl»e Evangelical Association that was founded by a Lutheran lay 
preacher. Jacob Albright 11759-1808). grew rapidly in the nineteenth century by adapting 
revivalistic preaching and Methodist patterns of organization to reach German 
immigrants, among others. The Evangelicals also conducted extensive mission work to 
their German "Fatherland." establishing a major free church group tltere in the mid¬ 
nineteenth century. These tw o Get man-American revival denominations united to form 
the EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH (1946). which was later joined 
with the Methodist Church to form the UNITED METHODIST CHURCH < 1968). 

After tike abortive liberal revolutions in Germany in 1830 and 1848. significant 
numbers of intellectual and political activist Germans immigrated to the UNITED 
STATES. Many were of Jewish heritage. Large numbers of Yiddish-speaking German 
Jews settled in New York City. Tl>e scores of learned editors of Getmanlanguage 
newspapers in North America increasingly molded Get man-Americans into a self- 
conscious political block that was against slavery and Republican in sentiment. German 
cultural centers, called Turnveteln. were established in cities and towns across mid- 
America. Another wave of German intelligentsia arrived during the oppression of the 
Hitler era in the I93<>s and 1940s. including such notables as scientists Albert Einstein 
and W’emher von Braun. 
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The broad mix of religious and ideological groups that has comprised German- 
American culture reached its height of national influence in the eta before the First World 
War. when tin 1910) 27.5 percent of all American citizens were of German bitth or had at 
least one German-bom parent. 
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GERMANY 


The Federal Republic ol'Germany has 356. 945 square kilometers and 80 million people. 
Formally, roughly 42 percent are registered as Catholics. 40 percent as Protestants, and 
about 8 percent are Muslims. Protestant, in this context, means overwhelmingly 
Lutheran, for which the German word “evangeliseh" is customarily a synonym. A 
distinctive feature of Protestantism is its territorial delimitation and the influence of 
particular doctrinal traditions. This goes back to the time of the REFORMATION when 
the Protestant princes reformed the church in their territories. Protestantism has had a 
deep impact on cultural, economic, and political developments in society, leading 
German Christians to reflect on subjects such as guilt and confession, forgiveness and 
reconciliation, and the c hurch's commitment to the ongoing challenges of our time. 


Detclopmcnt of Protestantism 


In 1517. Martin Luther’s Ninety-live Theses, at first written in Latin and meant for 
discussion in tire faculty of Wittenberg, voiced the demand for a radical renewal of the 
Catholic Church and beeame the spark that set the fire. This document, although merely 
theological, spread like a freedom charter. MARTIN LUTHER <1483-1546) together 
with highly gifted scholars such as PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. JOHANNES 
BUGENHAGEN. JoHANNES BRENZ. and MARTIN BUCER inspired the movement 
of church renewal. The Swiss reformers HULDRYCH ZWINGLI (1484-1531) and 
JOHN CALVIN <1509-15641 of Geneva worked somewhat independently from the 
developments in Germany. Tl>c biblical message of JUSTIFICATION by GRACE alone 
brought these men into conflict with the pope and his curia. In 1521 Luther was 
excommunicated but stood courageously in front of the emperor Charles V at tire Diet of 
Worms and appealed to his conscience's commitment to the Word of God alone. The 
religious controversy was resolved in German lands with the Peace of Augsburg (1555). 
which provided for religious peace on a territorial basis: tire territorial rulers had the 
authority to decide the religious orientation of their territories. 

This formally separated Germany into Catholic and Lutheran territories. CALVINISM 
was not recognized in the Peace of Augsburg but nonetheless demonstrated striking 
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vitality toward tlvo end of live centuiy. with a number of territorial rulers convening to 
Calvinism. This ecclesiastical bifurcation began to entail cultural ramifications so that 
North Germany (mainly Lutheran and Calvinist) developed differently from the South. 

Theologically the churches undeitook to demonstrate their particular theological 
emphases in almost scholastic fashion. All churches took correct DOCTRINE to be the 
essence of the Christian religion, leading to the label of ORTHODOXY for that period. 

In the late seventeenth centuiy. following confessional orthodoxy, a new movement of 
personal piety arose. The Reformation stress on personal SALVATION was restated in 
terms of the personal experience of faith. PHILIPP JAKOB SPENER. JOHANN 
ALBRECHT BENGEL. and many others emphasized the practical side of piety. The 
term '’Pietists.'' initially a term of mockery, soon became the universally used label. 

Extensive BIBLE study and gatherings with PRAYER, hymns, and an individual way 
of life became characteristic of PIETISM. After 1700 AUGUST HERMANN FRANCKE 
in HALLE and later count NIKOLAUS LUDWIG VON ZINZENDORF in HF.RRNHUT 
with his community of Moravians began sending missionaries overseas. Pietism was a 
movement similar to that of JOHN WESLEY'S in ENGLAND, hut unlike Wesley's 
METHODISM it did not result in a separate church. In the nineteenth century the notion 
of mission to people overseas was stimulated by the establishment of several missionary 
societies, but only after the German acquisition of overseas colonies in 1885 did the issue 
of MISSIONS receive general attention. In the early nineteenth century several attempts 
were made to overcome the fatal divisions of the Reformation era. Effectively a third 
Proiesiani church came into being in addition to iheReformed and 
Lutheran: the Church of the PRUSSIANUNION. 

The Germany of roughly its current boundaries came into being in 1871. Before that it 
was divided into more than thirty larger and smaller states, virtually autonomous so that 
they even waged war against each other. Tire sovereign determined the confession of his 
subjects, so that quite often son*- villages were Protestant whereas over tl>c border of the 
small state tire villagers were Catholic. This confessional "mosaic" is recognizable in the 
confessional map of Germany until today. In 1918. w ith the end of World War I. a 400- 
year-old relationship of "throne and altar" ended, and the churches plunged into a severe 
crisis. In a lime of poverty they had to establish synods and councils and organize their 
finances. Twenty-eight territorial churches fornKd a federation in 1922. It lasted eleven 
years until tire Nazis dissolved it and. as they claimed, established a National Ghurch 
(Reichskirchc). During the period of oppression during the Third Reich” 11933-1945). a 
renewed understanding of Christian service and mandate developed in tire so-called 
CONFESSING CHURCH. 

After the defeat in World War II Germany was divided into two separate states. Utrder 
the subjection of the Soviet Union. Eastern Germany, including East Berlin, became the 
German Democratic Republic (GDR). West Germany constituted the Federal Republic of 
Germany (FDG). When Protestant church leaders nrct in Stuttgart in 1945. they adopted a 
declaration of guilt for the Nazi regime, asking the neighboring Christians and churches 
for forgiveness. In 1948. a time of growing tension between the two political systems of 
East and West, the federation of churches known as the Evangelical Church in Germany 
<EKD) was founded, consisting of the regional churches of both East and West. The 
churches in both states retained a special bilateral relationship across the inner German 
border. However, so as not to be relegated to a religious ghetto or to be confined to 
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WORSHIP and private religious needs, the churches in the GDR accepted the 
permanence of the GDR and its social system and attempted to add (heir own 
contributions to society. In 1969 tlsey ended their membership in the F.KD and 
established (he Federation of the Evangelical Churches—Bund Evangelischer Kitchen 
(BEK)—in the German Democratic Republic. The special relationship between the 
church federation in the East and the EKD in the West, however, continued in joint 
statements of both churches and took shape in a wide-reaching network of partner 
relationships between parishes in East and West. 

The autonomy of the BEK resulted in a new definition of the goals of church politics, 
reducing con frontation and seeking cooperation where it appeared possible to both 
CHURCH AND STATE. However, the fundamental conflict to which committed 
Christian students and workers were subjected in the educational system of the GDR was 
never settled. The GDR Ministry of State Security (Stasi). in its effort to control the 
population, penetrated every organization to gain collaborators and the church was not 
excluded. After German unification, discerning between cooperation and resistance was 
difficult. With the extraordinary events set in motion by the rise to power of Mikhail 
Gorbachev in the Soviet Union, the influence of live Soviet Union on East Germany 
waned, and the East German people overthrew the Communist government in late 1989 
in a peaceful revolution. 

When the GDR was established in 1949. under the leadership of the Socialist Unity 
Party (SED). more than 90 percent of the population were members of the Protestant 
(Lutheran and Prussian Union! Church. In the 1980s. after half a century of the socialist 
reorganization of society, only 30 to 40 percent of the population belonged to a Christian 
church, even fewer in (Ike cities. 


Cultural. Economic, and Political Impacts 


According to Luther's principle of the PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS, all 
Christians should be able to read the Bible. Endowed with the ability to find (Ike adequate 
language, after twelve years' work Luther completed the translation of the entire Bible in 
1534 (see BIBLE TRANSLATION). Through this translation he contributed significantly 
to tike emergence of a unified written German language. The disposition of Protestantism 
to cultivate literacy and to spread regard for the vernacular served to remove the 
linguistic dominance of Latin of medieval Christendom and to encourage the rise of 
national boundaries based on languages. It is therefore possible to speak of 
Protestantism's contribution to the rise of present German society. 

All reformers were extremely busy writing essays, counseling letters, and comments 
on theological and public issues of tike day. Neither Luther nor his associates were 
organizers but rather scholars and educators. The publication of the Bible in German, 
however, was a signal to many Christians to rely directly on tike message of the Word of 
God and to take responsibility for the life of the church. The real reform of the church, its 
service, and structure was implemented by town councils or rulers, not by bishops (see 
BISHOP AND EPISCOPACY). Thus, tike responsibility of tike LAITY in Protestantism 
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was recognised early. In addiiion the dialogue with (he spirit of ihe age. particularly in 
social and scholarly fields, was taken seriously from the beginnings of Protestantism. 
PAUL TI1J.1CH. for one. argued that "the Protestant principle" of prophetic criticism is 
to he included in any authentic expression of church life and that it is a genuine value in 
the secular world. 

Sociologist MAX WEBER held that the Protestant ethic—that is. the value attached to 
hard work, thrift, and efficiency—was an important factor in the economic success of 
Protestant groups not only in the Reformed parts of Germany but also in the early stages 
of European capitalism. Worldly success came to be interpreted as a sign of an 
individual's ELECTION or eternal SALVATION and was tlterefore vigorously pursued. 
The emphasis of Calvinism on the religious duty to make fruitful use of the God-given 
resources at each individual's disposal, and its orderliness and systemization of ways of 
life were also regaided by Weber as economically significant aspects of the Protestant 
ethic. Although Weber’s thesis was widely accepted, it has been subject to criticism for 
its monocausal explanation of the rise of capitalism. It has been expanded in favor of 
multicausal explanations, the argument being that political and social pressures, together 
with the spirit of INDIVIDUALISM with its ethic of self-help and frugality, were more 
significant factors (Tawney 1926>. 

The break from Run*- during tl>e period of the Reformation brought a new alliance of 
"throne and altar" in Protestant territories, a close relation of chuieh and state: the 
sovereigns assumed leadership, appointed the administrators of the church of their 
territories, and controlled all important issues. This alliance proved to be a great 
hindrance when democratic ideas began to spread in the nineteenth century and Protestant 
pastors condemned this movement as dangerous and atheistic. 

In tire Federal Republic of Germany, according to its constitution, the relationship 
between church and state is governed by tire principle that there are certain limits on the 
powers of the state. Tire constitution does not. therefore, seek to secure all-inclusive 
authority for the state, but limits its purpose to tire maintenance of the common good, of 
which freedom and social justice are the mam aspects. The churches are by their very 
nature independent of the state and do not derive any authority from it. The state 
recognizes them as institutions with the right of self-determination. They therefore claim 
autonomy in carrying out their spiritual and religious mission. State and church arc 
obliged to strive for meaningful cooperation. Schools of theology are integral parts of 
state universities: schools give religious instruction on behalf of the church, and in the 
social services area the churches play a large role, shared alike by Catholics and 
Protestants. 

The churches are authorized to collect a "church tax." Tl»e legal foundation for live 
church tax system is found in Article 140 of the German constitution. The church tax is 
lev ied as a surcharge on the income tax and amounts to 8 or 9 pereenl of income tax paid, 
depending on the state. This church tax is administered and collected by the revenue 
office and transfened to the churches. 
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Contemporary Organizational Structures 


After decades of separation. the regional Protestant chuichcs in East and West Germany 
were reunited organizationally in 1991. The eight churches of the Federation of 
Evangelical Churches (BEK) in tire territory of the former German Democratic Republic 
again became pari of the Evangelical Church in Germany (EKD). The synods of tire EKD 
of the West created the legal conditions for restoring the organizational unity, and then 
the synods of the BEK of the East agreed to the unification of all regional churches under 
the umbrella of the EKD some weeks later. This procedure made it possible for a new 
EKD Synod to constitute itself in Coburg on June 28-30. 1991. as the representative 
body of the tw enty-four regional churches, which have a total membership of some thirty 
million in over 18.100 congregations. The churches of East Germany brought what they 
endured and experienced during forty years of socialist rule and the twenty years of the 
Federation of Evangelical Churches. Member churches retain their own character, which 
applies even more to local congregations. 

It is the Council of Christian Churches—Arbeitsgemeinschaft Christlicher Kirchen 
(ACKi—that aims to promote the unity of the churches in national, regional, and local 
alliances in Germany. In 1948. before live founding of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the Protestant churches and the Old Catholic Church joined together to form the Council 
of Christian Churches. In 1974 the Roman Catholic Church, through association of the 
German dioceses and the Greek Orthodox Metropolitan of Germany, joined the ACK. 
Because of the division of Germany beginning in 1963. the representatives from the 
eastern part of Germany met separately and founded an organization of Christian 
churches in the GDR. In 1991 both areas in Germany united in ACK under a new revised 
constitution. The constitution was also signed by the following churches: Baptist Union. 
United Methodist Church. Association of Mennonite congregations in Germany. 
European Continental Province of the Moravian Church, the Syrian Orthodox Church of 
Antioch in Germany, the Christian Reformed Church in Germany, the Salvation Army in 
Germany, and Russian Orthodox Church in Germany. Other churches take part with 
guest status or as observers. Among other things ACK strives for the promotion of 
theological dialogue, counseling and arbitration, safeguarding of ecumenical 
responsibilities, and the representation of common concerns on political issues. 


Continuing Challenges 


IHacoual Work 

The Diakonisches W'erk of tire EKD is an umbrella organization of a great number of 
initiatives undertaken in the field of church social services. The members represent some 
29.000 independent institutions of different size and legal status with about 300.000 
fulland part-time employees. Integrated in social legislation, the Diakonisches Werk 
coordinates and represents, for example, activities in preschools, care of the sick and 
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disabled, immigrants. caie of tlsc homeless, former prisoners. and ihe poor. The main 
office coordinates and represents the planning and funding for many different tasks that 
also include aid in disasters and assistance known as "Brot fUr die Welt” iBiead for the 
World). In a time of challenge through outbursts of hatred, the Geiman churches have 
taken a stand on behalf of thousands of refugees from African and Asian countries. 
Synodical meetings have expressed their concern and have called for Christian love and 
hospitality for those who have come applying for asylum. 


Minion 

In the early 1970s German Protestant churches stmcturally involved themselves in 
mission wort: by founding regional associations of mission rMissionswcrke”). The 
"Missionswerke” accepted the challenge presented by the WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES <WCC) to act against social injustices such as racism and economic 
exploitation, and to woik for justice, peace, and the preservation of creation. To promote 
mutual ecumenical encounters. Geiman churehes invite ecumenical workers to assume 
pastoral woik in traditional parishes or to join those who inform congregations about new 
developments in the field of mission and ECUMENISM. An increasing number of 
congregations or church districts have set up direct links with overseas partners. The 
regional associations of mission have established new international structures where 
different churches share their multiple needs and possibilities. This means no more "one¬ 
way traffic” and not only "two-way traffic" but a multi laterally committed Christian 
community. 


Church Membership 

Undoubtedly many formal church membets have become discouraged in their faith, and 
the young generation's indifference toward Christianity is on tire increase. Secularization 
and tire attractions of modem life have contributed to a measurable decrease in personal 
belief and church memheiship. On the other hand, the German Evangelical 
KIRCHENTAG (Church Rally).” founded in 1949 as a lay movement and held every 
second year, attracts more than one hundred thousand people and is paiticularly 
fascinating to the younger generation. 


New Spirituality 

Particularly in the western part of Germany people arc expecting less and less from the 
church, and a free market of vague spirituality and esoteric counseling is flouiishing. 
Reincarnation therapists, astrologers, religious healers, and other representatives of 
esoteiie religion offer their services. More and more people feel the need of some kind of 
religious experience. Pentecostal and charismatic groups find it easier than the 
established churches to meet tire challenge isee PENTECOST.ALLS.Mi. Expeits of the 
regional churches and the Protestant Center on Questions of Weltanschauung— 
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Evangelisches Zentrum fur Weltaunschauung (EZW’i—offer orientation and warning, 
where necessary. However, it seems that the desire for more spirituality also indicates 
shortcomings of the churches. The questions about dealing with one’s own soul, healing 
the sick (see FAITH HEALING), looking after the dying (see DEATH AND DYING), 
meditation, and spiritual experience are not dealt with often enough and sometimes 
disappear behind social and political involvement. There is. however, a growing 
readiness within the churches to search for new forms of Christian spirituality and to 
revive forgotten resources of the Christian faith. 


Ecology 

After pastors and congregations in the 1960s had already given attention to certain 
environmental problems, the 1970s brought the ecological question to the agenda of 
many church synods. Initially, it was the discussion about the use of nuclear energy for 
the production of electricity that led to a passionate debate on the chances of survival of a 
lifestyle hased on a permanent rise of electrical demand. But how to reduce the 
consumption of energy and to manage the regeneration of power sources ? How to avoid 
enormous mountains of garbage, and how to develop a healthier relationship with nature 
and tire environment? Projects of ecological analysis were initialed and (l>c awareness 
increased that belief in God as Creator of the World leads Christians to adopt a 
responsible attitude toward the gifts of creation. 


Women 

The long tradition of Protestant women's religious orders, the mother-houses of 
DEACONESSES and sisterhoods, goes back to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when Christian unmarried women used the chance of being trained to do social work in 
the communities. However, because social change does not stop at church portals, the 
number of those seeking admittance to such orders has become very small. However. 
WOMEN are still the foundation of live church as active believers and volunteers. In 
every regional church the Women’s Service is autonomous and the umbrella organization 
on EKD-level covers a wide scope of activities of more than forty women's unions and 
associations. Women were very much engaged in the Peace and Antiapartheid 
Movements and through the World Day of Prayer ecumenical contacts and personal 
relationships develop beyond geographical, social, and cultural boundaries. Although 
women were allowed to study theology in live 1920s—and it was not until the end of the 
1960s that lire first women were ordained and called to serve as pastors—today 40 
percent of theological students are women and their numbers increase steadily in 
congregations. Women no longer allow themselves to be put off with subordinate 
functions, but assun*- leadership roles in the church. In 1992 Maria Jepscn from 
Hamburg became the first Lutheran woman bishop. Tl»e discussion about equality of 
women gained momentum w ith the women’s movements in the 1970s and found a strong 
backing at the Women's Forum of the ’ Kirchentag." FEMINIST THEOLOGY—quite 
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often a stumbling block and a cause of offense—has become an impoitant source of 
renewal from within the church. 


Interreligious Encounter 


To live side by side with people of different faiths is still a new experience for many 
Germans. Athough there have been smaller communities of Buddhists. Hindus, or Bahais 
for many years, it was in particular the reemitment of hundreds of thousands of foieign 
winkers since the 1960s. mainly from Turkey. Morocco. Tunisia, and Yugoslavia, that 
made Germans feel the need of interrcligious encounter. Today about SO peivent of the 
six million Muslims in Germany are of Turkish origin. This has confronted Germans 
foiccfully with another religion, although prejudices and ignorance can be overcome by 
conversation and familiarity. From time to time congregations hold interreligious prayer 
services for justice and peace, sometimes as a prelude to an intercultural week. Jews. 
Hindus. Buddhists. Muslims. Alevis. and others gathei with Christians to read from their 
Holy Scriptures and pray in their own languages. It is a cause for hope that in Germany, 
too. people of different faiths overcome existing prejudices and barriers and join together. 

See also Batmen Declaration: Getman Christians: Lutheranism: Lutheranism. 
Germany: Missions. Getman: Worms. Diet of 
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GHANA 


The first of the modern African states, achieving independence in 1957. Ghana's 
boundaries are those of the former British territory of tire Gold Coast. The latter grew 
incrementally from a small coastal area at tire beginning of the nineteenth century to a 
considerable enclave early in tire twentieth century, tire last signifreant accession being 
part of the former German colony of Togo after World War I. There are many ethnic 
groups and many languages, with tire Akan (in several subdivisions! in the central and 
southern part of the country being the most numerous. 

Christianity first appeared with tire Portuguese, who built a trading post and sought tire 
conversion of local rulers. When the Dutch superseded the Portuguese in tire seventeenth 
century, the Protestant presence began. Although tire Dutch trading company declared the 
extension of the Reformed faith to be one of its aims, both tire will and tire means were 
often lacking. Other European powers—Denmark. Britain. Brandenburg-Prussia—set up 
their trading stations. Most of these ’Torts" or "factories" had a chaplain, and sometimes 
this post was held by a local. Thus the Dutch fort had tire Africans J.C.Protten and 
Jacobus Capitein (tire latter with a doctorate from Leiden) and the English Philip Quaque 
(1741-18161. taken to England for education as a boy. and returning to Africa ordained. 
Long afterward a memorial tablet commemorating Quaque's long ministry at Cape Coast 
impressed and inspired SAMUEL ADJAICROWTHER. 

Regular mission work began with the arrival of the BASEL MISSION, first to the 
Danish and later to the British sphere, which gradually absorbed the other powers. 
Missionary mortality was high, and the missionary Andreas Riis moved to the state of 
Akuapem. on a mountain ridge where health risks were less but where the king was 
insistent that God had given different ways of life to black people and white. The Basel 
Mission accepted the challenge to show that there were black people who followed the 
Christian way by bringing in Jamaican Christians who long remained pillars of the 
evangelistic, pastoral, and agricultural work of tire mission. Akropong. the Akuapem 
capital, was the base for a particularly ftnc translation of the Scriptures into Twi. later 
revised by C.A. Akroft. 

Meanwhile. British Wesleyans arrived, following tire discovery by a Methodist ship 
captain of a Bible reading and prayer group meeting among Africans in the British sector. 
The Metlrodists suffered numerous fatalities, until the arrival of the enterprising 
THOMAS BIRCH FREEMAN, himself of mixed blood. Freeman extended the mission 
and made the long journey to Kumasi to open negotiations with tire powerful ruler of 
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Ashanti. For a long time the Anglican presence was restricted to colonial locations, 
whereas the North German (or Bremen I Mission began work among lire Ewe in the 
eastern sector. It was to lead to tire emergence of the Evangelical Presbyterian Church. 

The period of World War I brought several charismatic figures. Prophet WILLIAM 
WADE HARRIS himself came to Western Ghana. A mulatto clerk called John Swatson 
established a whole chain of churches and presented them to an astonislred Anglican 
bishop. Above all the illiterate independent preacher KWAME SAMPSON OPPONG 
brought many thousands into the Methodist pastoral care in long-resistant Ashanti. Tire 
other main development of the World War 1 years was the deportation or internn>?nt of 
the Basel missionaries as enemy aliens and their replacement by a far smaller group from 
the United Free Church of Scotland. Although institutional work suffered, the 
development probably hastened the formation of an autonomous Presbyterian Church of 
Ghana. AFRICAN INSTITUTED CHURCHES, such as the Musama Disco Cristo 
Church, arose with new readings of scripture on issues such as healing. Anotlrer major 
church that cam: into being was tl>c Church of Pentecost, which combined features of a 
Western Pentecostal church with those of an African prophet-healing church. It numbered 
among its members tire remarkable poetsinger Afua Kuma. a traditional midwife who 
adapted the idiom of traditional praise songs to the praise of Christ. Like oilier West 
African countries. Ghana has been deeply influenced in recent years by the charis malic 
movement, which has both affected the main Protestant (and Roman Catholic) churches 
as well as produced countless new churches and deliverance ministries. Ghana provided 
the forum for the first church-state clashes among the new African states. 

See also: Methodism. Global: Missions. Pcntccostalism: Presbyterianism: 
Weslcyanism 
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GIDEONS INTERNATIONAL 


A voluntary organization known for placing topic*, of like BIBLE in hotel*, hospitals, 
prisons, ami senior citizen homes aiming other institutions, the Gideons is also the oldest 
Christian business and professional men’s association in the United States. Tire idea of 
the organization was first formed in a meeting in the Central Hotel in Boscobcl. 
Wisconsin, in September of 1898. Traveling businessmen John Nicholson and Samuel 
Hill were strangers who found themselves sharing a room because tike hotel was 
completely booked. Nicholson (1859-1956). a native of Buffalo. New York, worked for 
papermakers Bradner Smith & Co. in Chicago. Hill (1867-1936) was bom in Haidwick. 
Vermont, and worked for H.M.Hooker Co. of Chicago, in wholesale paint and glass. 
They discoveted they shared a common Christian faith (both were converted in their 
teens |. They talked to early in the morning about forming an association that would help 
Christian businessmen remain faithful to Christ during their travels and encourage them 
to share their faith with other businessmen. 

The idea took no concrete shape until tire follow ing year, when in July 1899 Nicholson 
and Hill formed the Gideons with WJ.Knighls (1853-19401—a native of New York who 
represented wholesale grocer John S.Gould & Co. of Chicago. Tire group's name was 
taken from the Old Testament story in Judges 7. in which Gideon led a band of Israelites 
to victory over the Midianites. Surrounding tire Midian camp from cliffs above in the 
middle of the night, they blew trompets. broke pitchers, waved torches, and shouted The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon!" whereupon tike frightened Midianites lied. Tire three 
men likewise wanted to do whatever it was that God wanted them to do. to hold up their 
torches just where they stood (wherever their business took them) and speak up for God. 

The little group elected Hill as president. Knights as vice-president, and Nicholson as 
secretary-treasurer, and soon a logo was created that incorporated a two-handed pitcher 
with a flame protruding from the top. placed in a circle, which represented a trumpet. 
This became a lapel pin that Gideon members wore on the road to identify one another. It 
is also the logo found on Gideon Bibles. 

By the Gideons' first annual convention in 1900. 600 members had been enrolled, and 
local "camps" (or chapters) began to be formed, tire first in Chicago, in September 1900. 
The organization grew rapidly (over 1.600 members by 1901. and double that two years 
later), a magazine was started (The Guleori). and by 1905 tire fust full-time staff member 
was hired at the national headquarters lin Chicago, now in Nashville. Tennessee). 
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According to ihc 1901 bylaws. The object of ihc Gideons shall be lo recognize the 
Christian traveling men of live world with cordial fellowship, to encourage one another in 
the Master's work: to improve every opportunity for the betterment of the lives of our 
fellow travelers, business men and others, with whom we may come in contact: scattering 
seeds all along the pathway for Christ." This says nothing about distributing Bibles. 
Instead, early on them was a strong emphasis on personal EVANGELISM and an 
expectation that members would speak in public forums on behalf of their FAITH. Some 
new members balked at this and left when some leaders insisted such practices were part 
of being a “real Christian." 

Bible distribution was first conceived in 1903 when Gideon Fred Woodcock, treasurer 
of the Chicago camp, visited the British Isles. There he discovered that a Christian 
Association for Christian Travelers, which had existed for some thirty years. placed 
books "for wholesome reading" ( including the Bible I in the hotels their members 
frequented. Woodcock t<x>k the idea back to the UNITED STATES. Because of financial 
difficulties the organization was not able to act on the idea until 1908. where at the 
annual convention live Gideons pledged themselves to placing Bibles in every hotel in the 
country. The first shipment of twentyfive hotel Bibles was sent to Superior Hotel in lion 
Mountain mow Superior). Montana, in November of that year. 

At first live Gideon’s contracted with the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY to furnish 
Bibles, but when the demand became too great, the organization switched to the 
publishing house of Thomas Nelson and Sons of New York. Since 1936 the National 
Bible Press has been the major printer of Gideon Bibles. In the early years there was 
some debate over the translation to be distributed: the American Standard Version was 
prefeired at fust, but slowly the King James Version took precedence (see BIBLE. KING 
JAMES VERSION). In 1974 the New International Version was also approved for use in 
Gideon Bibles, although today the New King James Version is live alternate to live King 
James. 

Gideons expanded their Bible distribution program to hospitals |I916> and to public 
schools in 1941 ("except where forbidden by law"), to members of the armed services in 
1941 (distributing only New Testaments and Psalms editions), and to prisons in 1957. 

Independent Gideons organizations were founded in CANADA in 1911 and 
SWEDEN in 1919 (both eventually amalgamated with what has become Gideons 
International). With the formation of the Gideon International Extension Committee in 
1947 live work expanded rapidly overseas, beginning in 1949 with live establishment of 
Gideons in the British Isles, with dozens more international ministries added during the 
following decade. 

Gideon literature is replete with stories of individuals who come across a Gideon Bible 
and whose lives are subsequently changed. One example: An executive in radio 
explained how his excessive drinking had destroyed his family and led him to the edge of 
a nervous breakdown: "live future held no promise." he wrote. When he entered his hotel 
room he spotted a Gideon Bible. "In a distracted way. I picked it up and started to read. 
Old familiar words I had learned as a child, when I knelt before an altar covered by the 
checkered gingham apron of her whom we called Mother, words of life, quick and 
powerful, leaped out from those pages, and found their way into my troubled heart." 
Other testimonies speak of live mere sight of a Gideon Bible bringing attacks of 
conscience upon men about to commit adultery, forgery, and so on. 
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Today Gideons has 150.00(1 members in 176 countries and disuibuics more ihan 59 
million Bibles annually. It is financed by contribuiions from churches and individuals, 
conceiving of itself "as an extended missionary arm of the church" whose "sole purpose 
is to win men. women, boys and girls to a saving knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ 
through association, personal testimony, and distributing live Bible in the human traffic 
lanes and streams of everyday life." 

See also American Bible Society: Bible Translation 
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GLADDEN, WASHINGTON (1836-1918) 


American theologian. Washington Gladden was one of lire leading preachers in American 
CONGREGATIONALISM, serving the First Congregational Church of Columbus. Ohio, 
from 1882 to 1918. He pttblislted more than 50 books, many of them sermon collections. 
Although he is best known today as a pioneer of the Protestant SOCIAL GOSPEL, he 
was just as important in his own time as a popularizer of LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM, 
helping a generation of evangelically minded Protestants deal with the challenges of 
modern biblical criticism and the reconciliation of SCIENCE and FAITH. 


Career 


Born February 11. 1836. in Pottsgrove. Pennsylvania. Gladden was raised by an uncle in 
Owego. New York, after his father died in 18*11. He attended Williams College from 
1856 to 1859. His career reflected his belief in the twin power of pulpit and pen. Brief 
service to Congregational pan sites in Brooklyn and the Bronx. New York, preceded 
important Congregational pulpits at North Adams. Massachusetts (1866-1871). 
Springfield. Massachusetts (1875-1882). and Columbus. Ohio (1882-1918). His desire to 
discern the social forces at work in society also produced an interest in journalism, and he 
wrote significant articles for the Springfield Republican, the Independent <a national 
religious weekly), and the Century (an important periodical). 

Gladden helped organize American Congregationalism, serving as moderator of the 
Congregational Association of Ohio and as moderator of the National Council of 
Congregational Churches (1904-1907). He supported ECUMENISM and the formation 
of the Federal Council of Churches, serving on its Commission on live Church and Social 
Service. In 1905. he created a national stir in the churches by calling on live AMERICAN 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MIS SIONS, in which he had been 
active, to repudiate a SI .000.000 gift front John D. Rockefeller as ’'tainted money." 

In addition. Gladden was a cofounder with Richard Ely and others of the American 
Economic Association in 1885. an organization dedicated to overturning the dominant 
laissez-faire philosophy of economics and government in America. He also helped create 
the American Institute of Christian Sociology at Chautauqua. New York, in 1893. 
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During World War I. Gladden condemned the militarism and uncritical patriotism that 
led to war and the failure of the churches to promote a culture of peace, but he eventually 
supported Wilson's decision to enter the war and entertained tropes for a new social order 
that would follow. Gladden died in Columbus. Ohio, on July 2. 1918. 


Gladden's Social Gospel Theology 


Washington Gladden believed that Christians wete obliged to make religion "a 
regenerating force in human society." by which he meant a spiritual force transforming 
human relationships and social institutions in accord with tire "law of love." His social 
gospel was rooted in his liberal THEOLOGY. As a seriously minded religious youth, the 
fatherless Gladden failed to achieve the sort of personal CONVERSION experience that 
was believed necessary for reconciliation with God. Failing to find sueh solace, he 
eventually concluded that simply tiusting in God s enduring presence, love, and 
"friendship"—or “fatherhood." as he later temied it—was the true essence of the 
Christian life. Inspired by the antislavery movement (see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OFi 
sweeping through New York State, young Gladden quickly equated friendship with God 
with solidarity, or "brotherhood." with all human beings suffering degradation. Tire goal 
of a Chiistian life is not primarily to win personal happiness in heaven, he wrote, but “to 
realize the KINGDOM OF GOD in this world." 

His viewpoint became embedded in American Protestant spirituality through Iris 
famous hymn "O Master. Let Me Walk with Tlree." Here it is Jesus who walks the "lowly 
paths of service" ahead of his disciples, summoning them to sweeten and strengthen their 
faith in work "that triumphs over wrong.” For Gladden. Christ is a creative and liberating 
spiritual force working out his will in history and society. The churches slrould aim not at 
promoting themselves or tire nation, but rather at inspiring disciples who can discern the 
reconciling ministry of Jesus and participate in its actualization, what the social gospel as 
a whole called the Kingdom of God. He aitieulated a new model for the Christian pastor 
and LAITY in which they became a "working church." embracing service to all areas of 
human life and culture (see PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERSi. Although he came 
from rural America. Gladden embraced the modern city as a place of human potential and 
a sacred laboratory for an emerging Chiistian social order. 

Gladden was particularly important in helping to change Protestant attitudes toward 
the labor movement and industrial democracy. By 1886. lie was moving away from 
simple "good will" as a solution to industrial strife and calling for labor to organize in 
response to the increasing concentration of power by employers. By 1911 he was 
advocating industrial democracy and active government intervention to protect the rights 
of labor. He supported the cooperative movement and municipal ownership of key public 
utilities, even serving a term on the Columbus city council. 
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Gladden's Liberal Theology 


Like some olher famous preachers of the lime, such as Henry Ward Beecher and Phillips 
Brooks. Gladden was impoiiant for popularizing the liberal theology being developed by 
theologians and biblical scholars at major Protestant SEMINARIES. He openly rejected 
the traditional doctrines of original sin and substitutionary ATONEMENT of Christ. 
Profoundly influenced by tire thinking of HORACE BUSHNELL and FREDERICK 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON, he regarded all language as necessarily metaphorical, thus 
rejecting doctrinal orthodoxies and BIBLICAL INERRANCY. Adopting the notion of 
“progressive revelation.” he believed that biblical history only gradually reveals the 
divine nature, displaying it most paradigmatic-ally in Jesus' ministry of service to the 
world rather than in a set of doctrinal assertions <see MODERNISM). 

During the last two decades of his life. Gladden sought to Ire Ip ordinary Christians 
harmonize their religious beliefs with advances in scientific knowledge. In a scries of 
sermons and books, he suggested that the evolutionary model of science and tire work on 
religious experience by such scholars as WILLIAM JAMES provide new grounds for 
faith. Human religious awareness may have evolved in response to real divine forces at 
work in tire universe. Tire work of creation is not finished, at the heart of the universe is a 
Christlikc moral pull (or divine Logos) drawing the world toward a loving and 
reconciling end. In his autobiography. Gladden concluded that 

...tire work of creation is not yet finished, and never will be. Tire work of 
creation is a continuous process.... And the Spirit in whose image our 
spirits are fashioned, and with whom we ate made for fellowship, is here, 
all the while.... He is near us. in the pulsations of our hearts, in the 
movements of our minds, living and working in us and manifesting 
Himself in every natural force, in every law of life. (Recollections 
1909:426-427). 

See also Christology. Cultural Protestantism. Higher Criticism: Hymns and Hymnals: 
Kingsley. Charles. Maurice. Frederick Denison: Revivals: Sheldon. Charles. Socialism. 
Christian 
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GLADSTONE, WILLIAM EWART 
(1809-1898) 


English politician. Gladstone was bom in Liverpool. England, on December 29. 1809. the 
son ot' John Gladstone, a city merchant of Scottish Presbyterian ancestry. He was 
educated at Eton and Christ Church Oxford and elected to Parliament in 1832. serving for 
more than 60 years, with four terms as Liberal Prime Minister <1868-1874. 1880-1885. 
1886. and 1892-1894). His was "a political outlook that was conditioned by tl>c Christian 
Faith" (Bebbington !993:xiii. He died at Hawarden on May 19. 1898. 

Gladstone became a High Churchman devoted to the defense of the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, resisting the movement from ANGLICANISM to Roman Catholicism. In 
1838 he wrote The Slate in Its Relations willi the Church, stressing his desire for a 
national church that encouraged religious unity. He combined a Protestant emphasis on 
the open BIBLE and a Catholic emphasis on the doctrine of the CHURCH and the 
AUTHORITY of bishops tsee BISHOP AND EPISCOPACY). His anti-Catholicism led 
him to resign from the government in 18*15 over the Maynooth Grant. He later disowned 
his friend Henry Manning, who became a cardinal. In 1874 he wrote The Vatican 
Decrees against infallibility and other Roman Catholic doctrines, yet he opposed the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill in defense of the rights of Anglo-Catholic Ritualists (sec 
ANGLO CATHOLICISM) and self-regulation by the church. His adherence to his church 
did not prevent dialogue with dissenters, who became a significant suppoit for the Liberal 
Party (see DISSENT. NONCONFORMITY). His attendance at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle in 1882 to hear CHARLES SPURGEON preach brought much criticism. 

Gladstone regularly partook of communion and observed the fasts of tlw church. His 
view of religion and society was molded by his belief that "community is the very 
essence of tlw Church of Christ." a repudiation of earlier EVANGELICALISM that 
stressed the more individualistic social ethics. 
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GLORIOUS REVOLUTION 


The Glorious Revolution is ihe name commonly given 10 ihe 1688-1689 displacement of 
the Catholic king of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. James 11 (1633-1701). by his 
Protestant son-in-law. William III (1650-1702). 


Ktents 


The revolution was sparked by James's desire to remove legal impediments on English 
Catholics. Initially lie hoped to do this through parliament, but the legislature he called in 
1685 refused to repeal laws banning Catholic worship or the test acts that presented 
anyone but CHURCH OF ENGLAND communicants from holding public office. This 
left James having to use his prerogative to pursue his objectives. Between 1686 and 1688 
he claimed a royal power to evade live test legislation and to issue ‘'declarations of 
indulgence” permitting a wide freedom of conscience (see TOLERATION I. 

Early reaction among the Protestant English was muted. Although most saw the king 
as advancing an authoritarian view of kingship and an objectionable religion, many 
comforted themselves that he was aging. Hrs daughter and heir. Mary (married to 
William, prince of Orange and stadtholder of most of the United Provinces of the 
NETHERLANDS), was a staunch Protestant, who most thought would reverse James’s 
policies. In the summer of 1688. however. James's w ife. Mary, gave birth to a son. Faced 
with the prospect of a perpetual Catholic dynasty, leading figures began to plot with 
William to help him invade. William, who wished to control England and bring it to war 
against his archenemy. Louis XIV of FRANCE, set sail from Holland in October. A 
w idely circulated manifesto asked for English support. 

William landed at Torbay on November 5. Over the next month, preplanned risings 
took place in support in the north of England, and leading conspirators in James's army 
defected. All this destroyed the king's morale. His army advanced to Salisbury Plain to 
oppose William, but James then ordered it to retreat, and amid every sign of nervous 
breakdown, he lied London on the night of December 11. Although apprehended in his 
first escape. Ire reached the safety of France by Christmas. 
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William's path to the throne was now clear. A provisional government, consisting of 
all peers in London, invited the prince to assume temporary executive power. In response 
he organized a “convention" (a body to he constituted in the same way as a parliament 
but without a king) to decide the future of the realm. When this group met (January 22. 
1689). many of its members objected to replacing James with a foreign Dutchman, but it 
soon became clear that other solutions would not work. James had become generally 
unacceptable: a proposal for a regency was defeated: and suggestions that William' s 
wife become queen became untenable when tire prince threatened to leave England rather 
than accept this arrangement. Everybody knew William's withdrawal would produce 
political chaos, so the convention offered him tire throne on Febiuary 13. The only two 
restraints on William were a novel joint monarchy in which Mary joined her husband as 
reigning monarch and a '‘Declaration of Rights. - ’ which negated James's claims about the 
prerogative. 

In Scotland the pattern of events was similar. Order broke down when James fled: 
William called a convention that ot'feied him and his wife the throne. In IRELAND 
William's authority was at first frustrated by tire majority Catholic population who rose 
in suppoit of James. However, victories at Deny < 1689). the Boyne (1690). and Aughrim 
(1691) secured the western realm for the new regime and placed tire minority Irish 
Protectants in an ascendancy that would complicate Irish histoiy henceforth. 


The Revolution and Protestantism 


At first glance, the Glorious Revolution looks like an assertion of the antipopish 
Protestantism, which had dominated seventeenth-century Biitain. It certainly was that. A 
Catholie king had been removed, and acceptance of William meant joining his crusade 
against Louis XIV. This was not a purely religious war. given that William had Catholie 
allies in Spain and Austria, but it was nevertheless a fight against the leading enemy of 
Protestantism, and arguably pre served the reformed faith in Europe. Beyond this basic 
interpretation, however, the relation between revolution and faith was complex. The 
events of 1688 saw a weakening, because some arguments against J a uses came to rest on 
appeals for greater tolerance of Catholics, but also a final realization of British 
Protestantism. 

As William and his British supporters opposed the old king, they stressed the 
difference between his intransigent faith and the nonpersecuting religion of the 
Protestants. Thus tire Orange manifesto took its stand on James’s violation of English and 
Scots law. not his religion. Spokesmen such as the prince's chaplain. Gilbert Burnet, 
warned that lynching Romanists would make Protestants worse than their rivals. This 
rhetoiic tempered anti-Catholic excess, and. when combined with the new king's highly 
tolerant attitudes to all confessions, eased religious tensions. 

Against this. tl>e revolution strengthened links between Britishness and Protestantism 
by defining the nation's faith in the clearest manner yet. Fust, the English convention 
resolved that kingship “of this protestant realm" was incompatible with Catholicism. 
When incorporated into the later BILL OF RIGHTS (1689). this resolution burred 
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Catholics from ihe throne and declared that any monarch who converted once crowned 
w ould be ueated as if naturally dead. Although often overlooked, this provision was one 
of tike revolution's most radical acts, reversing the relationship between sovereignty and 
national religion. Hitherto. Englaitd. WALES, and Ireland had been Protestant because 
their kings had made them so. Now kings must be reformed Christians because then 
nations were. 

A second strengthening of British Protestantism cam: through the toleration act of 
April 1689. Passed through the Westminster parliament to ease the political divisions of 
Protestantism, this did not repeal the test acts, but rt dtd grant freedom to worship outside 
the establishment under certain conditions (see DIS-SENT. NONCONFORMITY). Its 
effect was to deftne England as a Protestant nation still more clearly. Tl»e prime condition 
for religious freedom was agreement with the established church’s doctrinal, as opposed 
to ecclesiological. articles. Because these mapped out the main tenets of orthodox 
trinitarian Protestantism, it widened the boundaries of acceptable worship from the 
established denomination to a broader reformed Christianity. When coupled with the fact 
that Scotland had abolished its English-style church at the revolution, and replaced it with 
a presbyterian kirk (see PRESBYTERIANISM), the toleration act ensured that tike Britain 
bom in the 1707 union would become a Protestant, not simply an Anglican, entity (sec 
ANGLICANISM). 
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GNESIO-LUTHERANS 


Although the term "Gnesio-Lutherans" may he comparatively recent, it refers to a party 
within tike later Lutheran REFORMATION emerging in the aftermath of tike Schmalkald 
War. Originally called "Flacians" by their opponents, the Gnesio-Lutherans became a 
loosely affiliated, colorful band of controversialists led by NICKOLAUS VON 
AMSDORF aikd MATTHIAS FLACIUS (lllyiicus* In a series of conflicts that erupted 
along a theological fault line in the Lutheran reform opened by PHILIPP 
MELANCHTHON. they developed an influential theory of political resistance and set the 
stage for a restoration of MARTIN LUTHER'S influence in the Lutheran Formula of 
Concord. 


Origins 


Finally making good on a threat first leveled in the DIET OF WORMS in 1521. the Holy 
Roman Emperor Charles V went to war against the political-military alliance supporting 
the Lutheran Reformation in 1547. Assembled in tike Schmalkald League, the Lutherans 
had had the superior forces but had been weakened by several factors, among them the 
death of Luther in 1546. Charles made quick work of the league's divided armies, but 
his own alliance was not stable enough to impose an end to tike Lutheran reform. 
Temporizing. Charles sought compromise in the AUGSBURG INTERIM of 1548. When 
that failed. Duke Moritz of Saxony, who gained the reunification of Ducal and Electoral 
Saxony as a reward for his military support of the emperor, proposed a further 
compromise. Although never officially adopted by the empire, it has been teriwd the 
"Leipzig Interim." Eventually. Charles was forced to withdraw entirely, conceding terms 
initially in the Peace of Passau of 1552 and. finally, the Peace of Augsburg of 1555. 

In late medieval-early modern European life, liturgies—the rituals of the Western 
mass and associated practices—were a fundamental expression of religious and therefore 
also political unity. Recognizing its religious importance, in 1526 Luther published his 
German Mass, using traditional Catholic forms but revising them on tike basis of his 
understanding of the biblical doctrine of JUSTIFICATION by FAITH alone. Hie critical 
turn was from sacrifice to sacrament, from the mass as a meritorious act of the CHURCH 
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for God to the LORD'S SUPPER us God’s act distributing the gifts of Chiist's death and 
resurrection to the faithful. On this basis. Luther was particularly critical of such standard 
medieval practices as the canon of the mass or eucharistie prayer: the reservation of the 
host, in which the bread used in tike mass was reserved on tike altar: Corpus Chiisti 
processions, in which the bread was carried through the community in a sacred vessel: 
and communion in one kind only, in which the priests alone received the wine of the 
mass. 

Understanding his vocation as a call to preserve tike religious as well as tike political 
unity of the empire in its place in Eutvtpe. Charles V was partic ularly concerned about the 
Lutheran revisions. In preparation for tike Diet of Augsburg in 1530. originally called to 
restore unity, the emperor demanded an account of the liturgical variances and 
accompanying practices. In tike negotiations that followed the diet, such matters of 
religious practice became live fundamental issues. Thus, after the Schmalkald War. 
Charles immediately sought to roll back the Lutheran revisions. In the Augsburg Interim, 
he allowed two concessions that had been on the table at Augsburg: the marriage of 
CLERGY (see CLERGY. MARRIAGE OFi and communion in both kinds. 

Philipp Melanchthon. who had agreed to such terms at Augsburg, had in the meantime 
come under considerable criticism for his conciliatory efforts. But with Luther's death. Ike 
had taken religious leadership in the Lutheran reform and urged support for Charles V's 
policies. His yielding appears to have been more principled than opportunistic— 
Melanchthon had his own particular concerns for religious and political unity. His critics, 
however, rejected the distinction. In his own defense. Melanchtlion appealed to the 
liturgical concept of AD1APHORA. An adiaphoron is a practice of the church not 
mandated biblically that thus might be treated as a matter of choice. Supporting Charles's 
imposed liturgical renewal and working with Duke Moritz. Melanchthon argued that he 
was conceding only in adiaphora. sometimes erroneously termed "matters of 
indifference." 

In fact, however, there were some other issues involved. One was a matter of 
leadership. Throughout the Reformation. Melanchthon had had difficulties maintaining 
authority. He was alternatively yielding and harsh, a combination that raised questions 
about his predictability and trustworthiness. Another issue was theological. In the later 
152<>>. Melanchthon began a series of revisions of tike teachings he had shared with 
Luther. In the years following 1536 and 1541. these modifications manifested themselves 
in substan tial variations on such critical tlwologieal matters as the nature of Christ’s 
presence in tike sacrament, tike bondage of tike will, tike nature of CONVERSION, and 
related issues. In the view of critics, the Leipzig Interim, though it never gained legal 
status, appeared to consolidate Melanchthon's experimentation. 

Matthias Flacius. a Croatian drawn to the laitheran Reformation, arrived in Wittenberg 
in 1547. He was to become known as a biblical scholar and church historian, author of 
the C/<ii(.v Schpiomm and the Magdeburg Centuries. But in his days in Wittenberg, he 
was Melanchthon's secretaiy. working with him in the faculty. That service ended when 
Flaeius published some compromising letters in which Melanchthon privately deplored 
the conciliations that he had been publicly supporting. 

Foreed out of Wittenberg in the ensuing controversy. Flacius fled to temporary safety 
in Magdeburg, a city still successfully resisting Chailes V. There he joined forecs with 
Nickolaus von Amsdorf. a longtime friend of Luther's who had become the reforming 
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bishop in that city, and Nikolaus Callus, a pastor. Together, with Flacius in the lead, they 
attacked Melanchthon and his arguments. The defining issue, as summarized in the 
Foimula of Concord that officially settled the matter, concerned "ceremonies of 
ecclesiastical practices that are neither commanded nor forbidden in God's Word but that 
were introduced in the churches for the sake of good order or decorum" (BOOK OF 
CONCORD>. Mounting a range of objections to Melanchthon's appeal. Flacius argued 
that in a time of persecution, when political and military force ate used to mandate 
adiaphora. such practices lose their optional character and so must be resisted. 

Eventually, in the mid-1550s. Melanchthon and Flacius settled that issue. But in the 
intervening years, controversy had erupted around a whole series of other issues, 
exacerbating hostilities. Altogether, although there were also side matters, six 
controversies were engaged, after the adiaphoiist. the synergistic, concerning live role of 
the will in conversion, the majoristic. on the relationship of faith and good works: the 
antinomian. another round on a perennial debate in the Lutheran reform concerning the 
role of live law in the life of faith; the crypto-Calvinist. on the nature of Christ's presence 
in tire sacrament: and the Osiaikdrian. named for ANDREAS OSIANDER of Nuremberg, 
who proposed an alternative to Melanchthon's undemanding of justification by faith. 

The various theologians involved in these conflicts, which generally featured generous 
use of invective and caricature, fell into two parties. Tike Philippists. so called 
polemically by tlkeir opponents, included Melanchthon’s more loyal students, associated 
with him at the University of Wittenberg. The "Flavians." "Gnesio-.’ or "true Lutherans." 
equally polemical labels, were dispersed from Magdeburg by a military reversal in 1551. 
But they were never as concentrated geographically. Some of the more notable 
theologians included in tike party were Johann W’igand. who returned to Magdeburg 
briefly Ikefore setting off for other points: Tileman Hcsshus. who served for a time in 
Heidelberg. Joachim Westphal of Hamburg: Anton Otto from Nordhauscn: and Andreas 
Poach of Erfurt. The Gnesio-Lutheran theologians had strong support from pastors in 
Braunschweig. Hamburg. Lubeck. and Luneberg. Like some of his companions. Flacius 
became an itinerant, finding it difficult to hold a position because of his own polemical 
excesses, particularly in tike synergist controversy, and his outspoken views of political 
AUTHORITY. He also won the enmity of some of the other Gnesio-Lutherans. such as 
Otto and Poach. 


Contrihutioas 


One of tike factors in the inflammatory rhetoric of the conflict between the Gnesio- 
Lutherans and their Philippist opponents may be tlkeir very closeness theologically. 
Generally, the issues that divided them were as much cultural as they were matters of 
faith: The Gnesio-Lutlkerans sought to reclaim Luthefs apocalyptically driven, 
relutionully oriented conclusions in matters of SIN and GRACE: tike Philippists were 
more cautious, stressing the continuity of biblical faith with other ancient literature, the 
unity of CHURCH AND STATE, and tike integrity of personal striving in the 
achievement of new life in Christ. Where they differed in emphasis, however, the two 
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patties generally shared a common theological method that they had both learned from 
Mclanchthon. There were exceptions, however, such as von Amsdorf. Otto, and Poach, 
who reflected more direct appropriation of Luther's way of thinking. 

For all of their contentiousness, the Gnesio-Lutherans left a significant legacy. The 
doctrine of political resistance that they developed in Magdeburg completed a process of 
development in Luther*s own thought. It left its impression in Artic le X of the Formula of 
Concord and. as a more developed doctrine, in CALVINISM. The Gnesio-Lutherans also 
played a significant part in live Formula of Concord’s attempts to restore the 
LUTHERANISM of the earlier Reformation. 
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GOETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG VON 
(1749-1832) 


German writer. Goethe was horn on August 28. 1749. in Frankfurt am Main. 
GERMANY, and died on March 3. 1832. in Weimar. He was brought up with tutors 
under the supervision of his father. Johann Caspar Goethe (1710-17821. In 1765 he 
began studying law in Leipzig but in 1768 broke off his studies and returned to Frankfurt 
because of illness. He spent time with Susanna Katharina von Klettenberg <1723-17741 
and frequented her Pietist circle. 

In 1771 he finished his studies in Strasbourg, there he met JOHANN GOTTFRIED 
VON HERDER. From 1771 to 1775 he prepared for a law career in Frankfurt and in 
1772 did practical training at the supreme court in Wei/Jar. From April to October 1775 
he was engaged to Anna Elisabeth iLili) SchOnemann (1758-1817). At lire invitation of 
Duke (later, in 1814. Grand Duke) Karl August (1757-1828). Goethe resettled in 
Weimar. Saxony. His career as a civil servant in Weimar included being privy councilor 
for legation, royal tutor, counsel of state, minister, true privy councilor, and minister of 
state. Between 1786 and 1788 he made his first tour of ITALY. After 1788 Ire enjoyed 
the lifelong companionship of Christiane Vulpius (1765-1816). whom he married in 
1806. In 1788 he was freed from official duties. In 1789 his son August von Goethe was 
born (died 1830). From 1791 to 1817 he was director of the royal theater of Weimar. In 
1792-1793 he took part in a military campaign against FRANCE. In 1794 his friendship 
with JOHANN CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH VON SCHILLER began. In 1801 he made 
the acquaintance of GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL < 1770-1831) and in 1808 
met with Napoleon <1769-18211 in Erfurt. In 1812 he visited Ludwig van Beethoven 
(1770-1827). 


Career 


Goethe is considered the most important poet in the German language. His literaiy career 
spans six decades, from 1770 to 1830. during which time the world was transfomied 
forever by events such as the American and FRENCH REVOLUTIONS. By 1770 his 
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early works had already changed ihc concept of poetry, creating an autonomous an form 
that served no longer to illustrate something beyond itself, such as a philosophical or 
theological idea—as did the literature of the ENLIGHTENMENT—but based what truth 
it contained in personal experiences and perceptions. His most important works include 
the countless poems now referred to as poems of personal experience, inspired by love— 
first for Friederike Brion <1752-18131 and later for other women—and also by nature’s 
beauty; tl»e dramas Die MilsehuUigen (1768-1769). Cotz von Berlichingen mil tier 
eisemen Hand <1773). Clavigo (1774). Siella (1776/1816). l/fhigenie au/ Tauris 
(1779/1781). Egmonl (1788). Faust (1808/ 1832). Torquato Tasso (1790). Die NalBrilehe 
Tot liter <1803); tl>e narratives Die Leiden ties jtuigen Werihers (1774). Reineke Filt hs 
(1794). Unterhaitungen deutsther Ausgetvanderien (1795). Wilhelm Me men Lehr/ulire 
(1795-1796). Hermann und Dorothea (1797). Die Wahherwandltchuftcn (1809). 
Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre oder the Enlsagenden (1821/ 1829). Novel I e (1828); the 
biographical writings Aut meinent Leben: Dithlung uitd Wahrheil <1811/18331. Sanki 
Roehus-Fest zn Bingen 11817). Beltigerung von Maynz 11822). Campagne in Frankreich 
1792 (1822). halianisthe Rase (1829). many works on natural sciences, including Die 
Metamorphose der Pflanzen: Elegie (I799-18M)) and Zitr Farhenlehre (1810); and 
reviews, theoretical writings on an. and more than twenty thousand letters. 


Religion and Philosophy 


Goethe grew up within the orthodox Lutltcran environment of Frankfurt am Main (see 
ORTHODOXY), was spiritually very close to his mother. Katharsna Elisabeth (ne'e 
Textor. 1731-1808). and was schooled early in life in the ancient languages in order to 
study THEOLOGY. However, in Strasbourg l>e grew estranged from tl»e Pietist circle 
(sec PIETISM) he had been frequenting on recommendations made to him in Frankfurt. 
The only contact that lasted was with JOHANN HEINRICH JUNG-STILLING. His last 
known taking of tl>e Sacrament took place on August 26. 1770. In an anonymously 
published letter. Brief ties Pastors za tin den Pastor zu (Letter of like Pastor of to the 
Pastor of), he confesses a belief in a religion of loving understanding that assumes an 
individual’s unmediated relationship to God in a Protestant sense but seeks this outside of 
all sacrament and churchly ritual. He also opposed any dogmatic or orthodox definition 
of belief and championed enlightened tolerance, because “God and love are synonymous” 
<WA. I. 37. p. 156). Over the years his fundamental rejection of all abstract systematizing 
would grow ever more pronounced. 

In Leiden ties Jungen Werthen (Sorrows of Young Wertheri he goes a step further 
toward secularization by suggestively placing his protagonist in the role of Christ. 
Werther sacrifices himself for the happiness of his friends and takes as his final meal 
bread and wine, the food of the Last Supper. In Faust, Goethe uses biblical figures and 
motifs to enrich und enliven his poetry but not to demonstrate theological or religious 
truths. Fixed and certain convictions meant nothing to him. only the continual renewal of 
thought. In WesiOsilithen Divan (1819/1827) he wrote: “Und solang du das nicht 
hast./Dieses: Stirb und werdei'Bist du nut cin tixlber Gast/Auf der dunklen Erdc’’ (WA I. 
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6. p. 281—a secularized version of Matthew 10:39 (also Mark 8:34. Luke 17:33. John 
12:25. and 1 Corinthians 15:36). 

The popular belief that Goethe was a pantheist requires some clarification. Indeed an 
explanation of his religious beliefs must be based in part on his writings in the natural 
sciences. There he repeatedly slates that only in the observation of nature can one 
perceive the divine. In. for example, a letter to Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi <1743-1819) 
dated January 6. 1813. he also qualifies his pantheism: 

I cannot, w ith the manifold directions of my being, have enough with only 
a single way of thinking, as poet and artist 1 am a polytheist: a pantheist, 
however, as a scientist, and none more crucial than the other. If I need a 
god for my person, as a moral being, so it is provided. The heavenly and 
tl>e earthly things are a realm of such expanse that only the organs of all 
creatures taken together are able to compiehcnd it. (WA IV. 23. p. 226) 

This passage reveals Goethe's great tolerance and even sympathy for Roman 
Catholicism—in 1814 he dedicates a holy picture to the Saint Rochus chapel in Bingen. 
Germany. This tolerant stance becomes the pedagogical landscape depicted in his late 
w ork Wilhelm Meisten Wanderjahre. where his teachings of deep respect and reverence 
are explained and qualified. There is reverence "for that which is above us." "for that 
which is below us.” and "for that which is equal to us." and from these comes the greatest 
of all. reverence for oneself. 

See also Literature. German 
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GOGARTEN, FRIEDRICH (1887-1967) 


German theologian. Gogarten was bom in Dortmund. GERMANY. January 13. 1887. 
and died October 16. 1967. in Gottingen. He studied art history. German literature, and 
psychology in Munich and theology in Jena. Berlin, and Heidelberg. He was pastor in 
Stelzcndorf. Thuringia (1917-1925). and Domdorl near Jena (1925-1931) while serving 
as lecturer in theology at the university of Jena. He was awaided an honorary doctorate in 
THEOLOGY by the University of Giessen in 1924. From 1931 to 1935 he was ptofessor 
of theology at Breslau from 1931 to 1935. and from then until his retirement in 1955 
professor at Gottin-gen. 

In 1922 he founded, together with KARL. BARTH and Eduard Thurnevsen. the 
journal Zwlschen Jen Zeiieit. Hitler's Thud Reich and the ascendancy of the Geiman 
Christian movement caused the founders to pan company over Gogarten's scenting 
acceptance of the GERMAN CHRISTIANS' identification of God's law with the 
people's law . Gogarten himself was not pan of the Geiman Christian movement 

His work manifests influences of ERNST TROELTSCH. Johann Gottlieb Fichte, and 
Maitin Heidegger as well as the personalism of Maitin Buber. Ferdinand Ebiter (1882— 
1931). and Eberhard Grisebach (1880-1945). The strongest influence, nonetheless, was 
MARTIN LUTHER and his understanding of the nature of the gospel. Neo-Lutherans, 
especially the church historian KAR1. HOLL. were significant interlocutors in his 
reflections on the relation between faith and history. For Gogaiten history is the 
encounter of the “I and Thou'" even as revelation is the personal calling of live "I" by the 
Thou." The subject of revelation, and of FAITH, is Jesus Christ, the historical event of 
the personal unity of God and humanity. Christ is the ‘Thou" of God calling the ”1" into 
responsibility toward the "Thou" of other humans and of live world. This 
conceptualization allowed Gogarten to develop his understanding of true worldliness: it 
alone enables authentic responsibility to God and humans and the natuial world. That 
such worldliness, or secularization, is the gift of the gospel is Goganen’s enduring 
contiihution to Protestant theology. 
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GOMAR, FRANZ (1563-1641) 


Dutch theologian. Gomar was born January 30. 1563. in Bruges. Flanders, and died 
January 11. 1641. in Groningen. Friesland. He studied in Strasbourg under Johannes 
Stuim: in Neustadt. Rheinpfal/.. under Zacharius Utsinus. Fran/. Junius, and Girolamo 
Zanchi. and in Oxfoid. Cambridge <Master of Aits in philosophy. 1584). and Heidelberg, 
where he obtained a Ph.D. in theology in 1594. After serving as minister of the Flemish 
community in Frankfuit am Main from 1586 to 1593. he was appointed professor of 
theology in Leiden in 1594. 

In 16<W Gomar became involved in increasingly acrimonious disputes with his 
colleague JACOBUS ARMINIUS on the issue of PREDESTINATION, a conflict that 
intensified as Gomar disputed with lire followers of Arminius after the latter died in 1609. 
Unsolved dogmatic issues, the problem of church discipline, and the question of the role 
of the Church in the State all led to conflict within the Refoimed Churelves of the 
Netherlands. Gomar taught strict supralapsarian piedestination and also vehemently 
defended the authority of Presbyterians and SYNODS. He was a strong opponent of 
Arminius. whom he accused of Pelagian and Jesuit tendencies. As the Gomarians 
demanded that the conflict be settled by a national synod, the heads of state were drawn 
into tlw debate. Several conferences between followers of Arminius and supporters of 
Gomar < known since 1611 as REMONSTRANTS and counter-Remonstrants t came to 
nothing. After the appointment of Conrad Vorstius as Arminius's successor. Goman 
resigned from his position as professor in Leiden in 1611. and in live same year himself 
became a minister and professor in Middelburg. Zeeland. In 1615 he took up a position in 
Saumur in France, and in 1618 became professor in Groningen. From 1618 to 1619 he 
was an influential figure in the Dordrecht Synod, where he was responsible for the 
condemnation of the Remonstrants, without, however, being able to impose strict 
supralapsaiianism. Gomar edited a translation of the Old Testament (“Statenvertaling") 
and established a center of Reformed orthodoxy in Groningen, where he expounded New 
Testament and dogmatics. He was also known as "the hummer of the Amiinians.” A 
pugnacious, controversial, and yet peace-loving teacher. Gomar was a seminal influence 
on many students over several decades and an impoitant thinker in an Europe seared by 
the Thirty Yearn’ War. 

See also Arminianism: Presbyterianism 
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GOMARIANS 


In Ihc seventeenth century. Reformed orthodox theology experienced its peak in the 
NETHERLANDS. The resolutions of the Synod of Don of 1618-1619. in which almost 
all larger Reformed churches with the exception of the HUGUENOTS took part, 
condemned ARMINIANISM and adopted the Calvanist teaching of PREDESTINATION 
defended by FRANZ GOMAR (Franciscus Gomarus). without, however, adopting the 
supralapsarianism—the teaching that God's PREDESTINATION had occurred before the 
Fall—which he defended. After the defeat of the followers of Arminius. Gomar became 
one of the greatest theological authorities in the Netherlands, and his work was fun 
da mental for Dutch ORTHODOXY. In their Synopsius puHoris Theologlae <I625| 
Johannes Polyander. Andreas Rivetus. Antonius Thysius. and Antonius Walaeus. 
theologians of Leiden, sought to summarize all the orthodox material influenced by 
Gomar on the basis of the CANONS OF DORT. However, live structuring of federal 
theology, inter alia by JOHANNES COCCEJUS. nveant that the teaching of 
predestination defended by the followers of Gomar began to be replaced by the concept 
of "Heilsgeschichte.” an interpretation of history stressing God’s saving GRACE. The 
orthodoxy influenced by Gomar was already on its way out during his life tins:. Gisbert 
Voetius Gomar's most influential student, had an impact in that he integrated puritanical 
influences into the THEOLOGY of Gomar and called—analogously to puritanical 
demands—for further reformation (see PURITANISM I. 

Leading this "Nadere Re for made ." Voetius's theology, decisively influenced by 
Gomar. formed an at once critical and controversial counterpoint within the church and 
society of the Netherlands. On the basis of live resolutions of the Synod of Don. the 
reform movement led by Voetius entered into fierce debates not only with state 
autlionties about the autonomy of the church, as in the so-called five-chapter dispute of 
the I6>0s and 1660s in Utrecht; the criticism was also directed against theological 
adversaries; in the socalled Sabbath dispute equally sharp attacks were lodged against 
Coccejus and his "federal theology" based on “heilsgeschichte" as against the "new" 
philosophy of Rend Descartes or the chiliastic sermons of Jean de Labadie with his 
insistence on the separation of the devout from the world (sec CHILASM). Finally the 
Voetius reform movement inveighed, in the end without success, against the traditional 
customs and celebrations with their alleged tendency to "profane” Sundays. 
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GOODSPEED, EDGAR JOHNSON 
( 1871 - 1962 ) 


New Testament scholar. Goods peed, eminent Gieek scholar, specialist in New Testament 
and early Chiistian literature, and America's leading translator of the Scriptures, was a 
tireless proponent for the use of oxidern language versions of live BIBLE in public 
worship. As a graduate student at the University of Chicago (Ph.D.. 18981. Goodspeed 
developed a keen inteiest in manuscript study and tlx? collection and deciphering of 
Greek papyri. His familiarity with them enabled him to refute current theories of the 
Aramaic origins of the New Testament and demonstrate that it was written in colloquial 
Greek. Tlx? New Testament, he believed, should therefore be translated into everyday 
English. 

Other Americans since Andrews Norton 11855) had published translations of the New 
Testanx?nt in contemporary idiom, and three modern language versions (Moffatt. 
Weymouth, and tlx? Twentieth Century) enjoyed wide circulation, but these were 
intended for private reading. Goodspeed intended his for public use. He thus challenged 
the entrenclx?d position of the King James Version in American Protestant churches. 

The Ne » Testament: Ait Amerhun Translation <1923) offered a novel presentation. 
Goodspeed. an accomplished essayist, used modern paragraphing and kept verse numbers 
unobtrusive to facilitate narrative flow. 

An unfortunate press release of a sample translation of the Lord's Prayer (taken from 
Luke instead of the familiar Matthean version) aroused a torrent of protest on editorial 
pages across the nation. Goodspeed became the target of critics with little knowledge of 
the history of the English Bible, who challenged his scholarly credentials and accused 
him of "monkeying with the Bible.” These attacks cenx?nted Goodspeed’s commitment to 
Bible education among tlx? general public. He became a popular platform speaker and 
produced numerous books for nonspecialists, including The Story of the Bible (1936). 
How Came the Bible ’ (1940). and How to Read the Bible (1946). 

Goodspeed taught at the University of Chicago (1902-1937) and published more than 
sixty books. He is best known for his theory that the publication of Acts provided the 
stimulus for gathering the Pauline letters and the writing of Eplx?sians (by Onesimus) as 
an encyclical to lx?ad this collection. 

See also Bible Translation. Bible. King Janx?s Version 
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GORDON, ADONIRAM JUDSON 
( 1836 - 1895 ) 


American theologian. Gordon was bom on April 19. 1836. in New Hampton. New 
Hampshire. As a Baptist minister, he embraced histone premillcnnialism early in his 
pastoral ministry. Four different influences, like four separate tributaries, flowed into his 
concern with the doctrine of premillcnnialism: moderate CALVINISM, the phenomenon 
of revivalism and MISSIONS. the development of personal piety, and tire Higher Life 
ministry of the Holy Spirit. Eventually these influences merged to make the picture more 
complete, showing tire dominance of premillennialism in his life. Every aspect of his 
ministry—missionary endeavors; defense of WOMEN'S ministry; his relationship with 
his wife. Maiia Hale Gordon; his broad associations with other evangelical leaders; social 
ministry: tire founding of the Boston Missionary Training School in 1889 (now two 
separate institutions. Gordon College and Gonlon-Conwell Theological Seminary!: and 
the publication of a monthly journal. The Waichwonl —were subsumed under this tire me. 

Gordon was educated from 1853 to 1856 at tire New London Literary and Scientific 
Institution (now ColbySawyer College. New London. New Hampshire). From 1856 to 
I860 Ire atteirded Brown University (Providence. Rhode Island). He received his 
theological training at Newton Theological Institution (Newton. Massachusetts), 
graduating in 1863. He then served as pastor of tire Baptist Church in Jamaica Plain. 
Massachusetts (from 1863 to 1869). and for 25 years (1869-1895) at Clarendon Street 
Baptist Church, Boston. 

Gordon's ministiy was expansive. Among those with whom he worked were 
evangelist DWIGHT LYMAN MOODY and Presbyterian missions advocate and fellow 
premillennialist. ARTHUR TAPPAN PIERSON. Gordon led a prosperous congregation, 
served on his denomination's mission boatxl. edited hymn books, authored hymns, and 
wrote several hooks, in addition to editing a monthly premillenarian journal. The 
Watchword, for seventeen years. His most widely recognized hymn is the tune to “My 
Jesus. I Love Thee." 

Gordon died from complications of pneumonia on February 2. 1895. in Boston at the 
age of 58. 

See also Higher Life Movement; Millenarians and Millennialism; Hymns and 
Hymnals 
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GRACE 


"Amazing grace, how sweet the sound. That saved a wretch like me! I once was lost, but 
now am found. Was blind, but now I see. / 'Twas grace that taught my heart to fear. And 
grace my fears relieved: How precious did that grace appear The hour I first believed!" 

This hymn, written by the British theologian John Newton in 1779. continues to he 
popular in the English-speaking Protestant world. It illustrates two characteristic features 
of tire Christian understanding of graee. especially in Protestantism. Grace marks God’s 
saving and—in a certain sense—also Gird's judging action on the human being who is 
blinded because he or she is helplessly self-centered and lost in an obsession with self- 
interest. God’s grace absolves and endows the sinner with tire perception of God’s 
passionate will and God's faithfulness. The abundance of life that is created and promised 
by God is surprising, because no one who is blind can expect an unseen reality. It amazes 
because God's grace is overwhelming: it liberates in such a way that any resistance 
would be absurd. Through grace, human beings encounter the living God. Grace teaches 
the due fear of God's judgment and at the same time relieves one from tire fear of God's 
wrath. God establishes an asymmetrical relationship with human beings through grace. 
Grace arises from the inexhaustible jus ticc of God—no human being deserves it and can 
claim it. It is the unmerited favor of God and divine inspiring, regenerating strength. 
God’s free grace corresponds to the surprised and incessant joy of those who are 
showered with this incomprehensible gift. It precedes all that we can expect from 
ourselves, for us. for others, and for the w orld. 

Grace is derived from the I.atin gratia. Its theological meaning had been developed 
especially by the Apostle Paul based on the Greek < harts. In Hebrew, it corresponds to 
"goodness.” "kindness." and "steadfast love." often in conjunction with "faithfulness” 
(c.g.. Genesis 24:27). It is prominent in the narratives, in wisdom literature, and above all 
in prayers. God's benevolence surpasses God's wrath: it surpasses the time-space of 
human alienation from God's will: "For his anger is but for a moment: his favor is for a 
lifetime" I Psalms 30:5 >. Wrath passes, grace stands. It is as if live sun breaks through the 
clouds after it had been concealed temporarily. This can be misunderstood. One might 
think grace was the inmost nature of God. which was intermittently interrupted by other 
expressions and impulses. Yet God’s grace is not an emotion, not even a basic mood that 
might be interrupted by other*' feelings. God's grace emanates from God's unchanging 
purposes: it acts determinedly and is not a temporary cheerful state of mind or a good 
temper. God's "steadfast love endures forever” (Psalms 100:5i. The pious can rely on it. 
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and the unfaithful will never escape ii. The appropriate answer 10 God's grace is human 
obedience toward God’s commandments, which are signs of God's faithfulness. 

Paul argued that God's grace realizes its abundance in the weakness of afflicted people 
who experience that they have nothing to offer to God nor to summon up against God (II 
Corinthians 12:8). Jews and Gentiles perceive God's grace by JUSTIFICATION, "by his 
grace as a gift, thiough the redemption that is in Christ Jesus" (Romans 3:24), "by faith 
apart from woifcs prescribed by live law" (Romans 3:281. Grace constitutes a space of 
living in communion w ith Jesus Christ. To cut oneself off from Christ means to fall away 
from grace (Galatians 5:41. Grace ( charts) embodies itself in particular gifts 
(charisma til ), such as prophecy, ministry, and exhonation <! Corinthians 12:4-11). Paul 
explained that the only appropriate answer to God's grace is faith, trust in God's 
promises, and consent to God’s will. FAITH is an indication of God's gift. It points to 
God and God’s SALVATION' as we find it in Jesus Christ. It refers us to God's sovereign 
initiative in reconciling the woild with God ill Corinthians 5:18). God never purely 
reacts. God’s action reveals his steadfast love and enduring faithfulness. 

The early fathers emphasized that human beings can only be receptive for God’s 
grace, yet grace inspires and forms the human being as a whole. Augustine stressed the 
notion of prevenient Grace (gratia praeveniens): God’s mercy is prior to all human 
expectation and understanding. Experienced in PRAYER, it is irresistible. Thomas 
Aquinas stated that grace does not contradict NATURE. According to Aquinas. God’s 
creation cannot be totally corrupted by human SIN: grace heals the incomplete natural 
notion of God: "Groce does not destroy nature, but perfects it" iSumina theolagiae. 1. q. 
I. a. 8. ad 2). MARTIN LUTHER rediscovered the biblical usage: Grace is not an 
attribute or a mood of God. but God's action out of loving-kindness. In this way Luther 
not only corrected the traditional doctrine of grace, but also radically revised it by 
establishing it as the primary rule of all theological understanding. God’s grace is His 
sav ing action, realized as tl>e justification of the sinner who remains dependent on God’s 
grace all the time. Human beings are saved through grace alone (sola gratia) only by 
faith Isola fide); both correspond to God’s presence in Jesus Christ (solus Christas). The 
re forriKi opposed an understanding of grace that had been and to some extent still is 
popular in the Roman Catholic praxis of penitence: God’s grace is God's aid for the 
appropriate life, it is like a drive belt that actuates human conduct of life according to 
God's intention. In the twentieth centuiy. DIETRICH BONHOEFFER criticized "cheap 
grace" as the mere acceptance of God's reconciling wort: that avoids true discipleship 
obedient to God’s will communicated by Jesus Christ. KARL BARTH argued against the 
teachings of EMIL BRUNNER that grace is revelation that alone makes possible every 
true notion of God. of God’s will and of God’s action. Therefore, there can be no 
"natural" recognition of God. 

North American Protestantism has been marked by two contrasting perceptions of 
grace in relation to sin. God's healing and encouraging power, and the task of 
sanctification. On the one hand is the continuing, if diminished, influence of 
JONATHAN EDWARDS, with live Calvinist notion of irresistible divine grace toward 
the elect and the picture of "sinners in the hands of an angry God.” On the other hand. 
METHODISM has mediated JOHN WESLEY'S view of live univeisal availability of 
prevenient grace, and his notion of the "cooperation" of live believer toward "perfection": 
"God woiks. therefore you can work: God works, therefore you must work” (sermon "On 
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Wording Out Our Own Salvation"). All this demonstrates that grace remains a very 
complex and multifaceted topic of Christian theology and piety. 

See also Theology 
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GRAHAM, BILLY (1918 ) 


American evangelist. Bom William Franklin Graham Jr. on November 7. 1918. on a farm 
outside Charlotte. North Carolina, to William Franklin and Morrow Coffey Graham. 
Billy Graham became the most famous and successful evangelist of the twentieth 
century. He preached in person to more than eighty million people in more than eighty 
countries and reached countless other millions via radio, television, films, books, 
magazines, and newspaper columns. 


Life 


Graham attended Bob Jones College for one semester: the Florida Bible Institute, where 
he began PREACHING and changed his denominational affiliation from Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian to Southern Baptist, and Wheaton College, where he met and 
manied Ruth Bell, the daughter of a medical missionary to CHINA, and undertook his 
first and only stint as a local pastor. In 1945 Ire became the field representative of a 
dynamic evangelistic movement known as YOUTH FOR CHRIST International. In this 
role, he toured the UNITED STATES and much of Great Britain and Europe, teaching 
local church leaders how to organize youth rallies and forging friendships with scores of 
Christian leaders who would later join his organization or provide critical assistance to 
his crusades when he visited their cities throughout the world. 


The New Evangelicalism 


The exposure and stature Graham gained through Youth for Christ and nationally 
publicized early crusades in Los Angeles. Boston. Washington, and other major cities 
between 1949 and 1952 enabled him to become a key leader in a young movement that 
called itself 'the New Evangelicalism." The temt signified a form of conservative 
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Chrisiianiiy that consciously separated itself from traditional FUNDAMENTALISM by 
its tendency to be tolerant of minor theological differences among essentially like-minded 
believers, a conviction that evangelical faith could and should be set forth and defended 
in an intellectually rigorous manner rather than simply asseitcd dogmatically, and a more 
positive attitude toward social reform than Fundamentalists had held since the end of 
World War I. Stunningly successful months-long revivals in London (1954) and New 
York (1957); triumphant tours of the Continent <1954. 1955). the Far East (1956). 
AUSTRALIA 11959). and AFRICA (I960): the founding of the magazine. Chmtianiiy 
Today (1956): the launching of nationw ide television broadcasts on ABC <1957). and a 
public friendship with President Dwight Eisenhower and Vice President Richard Nixon 
firmly established Billy Graham as the acknowledged standard-bearer for evangelical 
Christianity. 

As Graham came to recognize the extent of his infiuence. he determined not only to 
help EVANGELICALISM become more dynamic and self-confident, hut also to shape 
the fundamental direction of contemporary Christianity. That determination manifested 
itself significantly in several major international conferences sponsored or largely 
underwritten by the Billy Graham Evangelistic Association iBGEA). In particular, the 
1966 World Congress on Evangelism in Berlin, attended by 1.200 evangelical leaders 
from 104 nations, and the 1974 the International Congress on World Evangelization in 
Lausanne. Switzerland, attended by 2.400 delegates from 150 countries. Ivclped 
evangelicals see themselves as a worldwide Christian force, alongside Vatican II and the 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. 

Subsequently. BGEA-sponsoted conferences in Amsterdam in 1983. 1986. and 2000 
provided more than 22.000 on-thc-job itinerant evangelists from 185 countries with 
encouragement and instruction, not only in theology and spiritual development, but also 
in such mundane matters as sermon preparation, advertising and fund-raising, and 
effective use of films and videotapes. Smaller gatherings throughout the world afforded 
similar training to additional thousands of evangelists. 


Graham and Politics 


Graham's preaching during live early years of his ministry was filled with political 
themes, and he eagerly sought ties w ith political leaders, who often reciprocated, viewing 
him as a valuable political ally. When Lyndon Johnson became president after John F. 
Kennedy's assassination in 1963. Graham provided valuable support and legitimation tor 
Johnson's causes—the War on Poverty, the Civil Rights Act. the war in Vietnam—and 
drew sharp disapproval from those who felt he had compromised his ability to speak with 
a prophetic voice. This line of criticism intensified after Nixon won the White House in 
1968. An openly enthusiastic supporter. GraJram remained staunchly loyal to the 
beleaguered president until the revelations surrounding Watergate finally forecd some 
recognition of his old friend’s darker side. Deeply stung. Graham drew back from overt 
political involvcnkini, rarely visiting the White House during live Ford and Carter 
administrations. When the movement known as live Religious Right surfaced in the late 
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19711s. Graham declined lo participate in ii. warning his brethren to "be wary of 
exercising political influence'' lest they lose their spiritual impact. He returned to 
Washington more frequently and more publicly during the presidencies of Ronald 
Reagan and George Bush, with whom he had been friends since the 1950s. but his 
contribution appears to have involved symbolic legitimation rather than strategic counsel, 
a course continued by his appearance and prayer at Bill Clinton's two inaugurations. 

Because of the staunch anticommunism of his early preaching, few developments in 
Graham's ministry proved more surprising than his success in penetrating the hvm 
Curtain. Beginning in 1978. virtually every Soviet-controlled country progressively gave 
him privileges that no other churchman, including the most prominent and politically 
docile native religious leaders, had ever received. These efforts culminated in state- 
broadcast services in packed stadiums in Budapest (1989) and Moscow 11992 k Graham 
used these visits to preach, to encourage Christian believers, and to explain to Communist 
leaders that their restriction of religious freedom was counterproductive, hampering 
diplomatic relations with America. 


World Impact 


Graham's hundreds of emsades have had an immense, if ultimately immeasurable, 
impact on local churches, on American and world Christianity, and on millions of 
individual lives. To extend the reach of the crusades, the BGEA has used radio, 
television, film, and other mass media more efficiently and effectively than any other 
evangelistic ministry. Crusade services have long been transmitted live to numerous other 
venues, beginning with landline telephone relays in the 1954 London Crusade and 
culminating in the 1995 "Global Mission." when the famed evangelist's distinctive voice 
and familiar message soared upward from his pulpit in Puerto Rico to a network of thirty 
satellites that broad-cast to receiving dishes in more than 165 countries. 

In recognition of his achievements. Graham has received, among many accolades and 
prizes, both the Presidential Medal of Freedom < I983i and the Congressional Gold Medal 
(I996| the highest honors these two branches of government can bestow upon a civilian. 
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GREAT AWAKENINGS 


See Awakenings 
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GREBEL, CONRAD (e. 1498-1526) 


Anabaptist leader. Giebel was bom in Zurich c. 1498. His father. Jacob von Grebel, was a 
prominent member of the Zurich city council and a prosperous entrepreneur. Grebel's 
student years in Vienna and Basel, beset by lack of direction and family conflict, ended 
without a degree. His marriage to a woman below his station caused a rupture with his 
family. There were two sons and a daughter. 

Early in 1522. Grebe! experienced a religious CONVERSION under the impact of the 
evangelical preaching of the reformer HULDRYCH ZWINGLI. Grebcl’s passionate 
paean to Zwingli’s preaching of the gospel was appended to Zwingli’s Apologeikus 
Ariheieles that year. Grebel's fervent partisanship made him into a ringleader of a group 
of young lay supporters. 

Grebel was in every respect a Zwinglian. His commitment to Zwingli’s sola seripiura 
and to (Ike competence of the Christian congregation to decide questions of faith drove 
him and several others to agitate for the BAPTISM of adult believers as the scriptural 
way of safeguarding the competence of the Christian congregation. This presupposed the 
abandonment of baptizing infants, which Zwingli. for socioreligious reasons, would not 
do. In the resulting conflict neither Zwingli nor his disciples could yield, and on January 
21.1525. a patting occurred when Grebel and his companions baptized one another. They 
did not perceive this act as schismatic nor as abandoning Zwingli's reform program for 
Zurich. 

ANDREAS KARLSTADT may have influenced their view of baptism, whereas 
THOMAS MUNTZER certainly influenced them on the importance of personal FAITH. 
Because of their defiant act of baptizing, which Zw ingli and the Zurich city council saw 
as "rebaptism.” they were decried as schismatics, arrested, and imprisoned. Grebel 
bitterly complained about his mentor's betrayal of thorough reform. Escaping from 
prison, he worked as a fugitive to gain support for his vision but died, perhaps from the 
plague, in May 1526. He is now considered to be the proto-Anabaptist. The Anabaptist 
movement, of which he is a progenitor, has surviv ed to live present in the MENNONITE 
Churches. 

See also Anabaplism 
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GRUNDTVIG, NICOLAJ FREDERICK 
SEVERIN (1783-1872) 


Danish chuich icfoimcr. Son of a pastor. Nicolaj Grundtvig was born in Udby. 
DENMARK, on September 8. 17H3. After studying in Copenhagen Ire served as a piivate 
tutor and then as histoiy teacher. From the beginning of his career. Giundtvig was 
embroiled in controversy. His trial sermon in Copenhagen in 1810 had the rather 
provocative title “Why Has the Word of God Disappeared from His House?" and. not 
surprisingly, it prompted the Copenhagen clergy to file a complaint against him. A year 
later Grundtvig experienced a CONVERSION, which entailed his commitment to affirm 
the traditional Lutheran THEOLOGY against ENLIGHTENMENT change. Between 
1811. the year of his ordination, and 1826 l>e served various parishes. The publication of 
his polemic Kittens Getunule iThe Church's Reply! in 1826. directed against an eminent 
liberal theologian, led to a civil suit against him and prompted his resignation from the 
ministry, the imposition of a fine, and censorship of his publications. 

In 1832 Giundtvig began to preach weekly in Christianshavn and it was t lie re that his 
concern for reform and renewal triggered an increasing number of devotees and 
followers. The acceptance of live position of chaplain in a Copenhagen hospital gave him 
the authorization to preside over the LORD'S SUPPER. Here Grundtvig\s reform 
movement had its beginnings. It significantly influenced the Danish Lutheran church in a 
variety of ways for decades. Grundtvig's some 1.400 hymns enriched Danish and even 
Anglophone hymnody. His movement advocated freedom for the CLERGY from 
liturgical and theological restrictions. His understanding of the Christian faith was that it 
was joyous. Grundtvig also focused his attention on education, establishing folk schools, 
a kind of continuing education venture, which focused on practical subjects. 

Late in his life his contributions to both the Danish church and to live country— 
Giundtvig was a firm believer in the harmony of church and society—were recognized 
by his appointment, in 1861. as bishop of the (entire) Danish church. Giundtvig died in 
Copenhagen on September 2. 1872. 

See also Hymns and Hymnals 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS (1594-1632) 


Swedish monarch. The king of SWEDEN from 1611 until his death in 1632. Gustavus 
Adolphus was known as the ''Lion of the North: Savior of Protestants'' during the Thirty 
Years' War because he checked the power of Hapsburgs and ensured the survival of 
Protestantism in Europe. He died at the Battle of LUtzen. although his army won the 
battle. 

Born on December 9. 1594. in Stockholm. Sweden. Gustavus Adolphus was live son of 
Charles IX of the Vasa dynasty, and Kristina of Holstein-Gottorp. He was mairied to live 
daughter of the elector of Brandenburg-Ptussia. Maria Eleanora. He was also known as 
Gustav 11 Adolf in Swedish. A deeply religious Lutheran. Gustavus Adolphus received a 
classical education in law and history as well as THEOLOGY. During his reign he 
founded tlw city of Gothenburg and was the founder of the University of Doipat in Taitu. 
Estonia, which then belonged to tlw kingdom of Sweden. 


War In Northern Europe 


From his father Charles IX. Gustavus Adolphus inherited a war with DENMARK, which 
controlled both sides of the entrance to the Baltic Sea. Sweden and Denmark signed the 
peace treaty of Knaied in 1613. whereby Denmark gained EJvsborg in pledge for a large 
sum of Swedish silver coins to l*e paid within six years. Denmark’s King Christian IV did 
not expect to lose the pledged territory, underestimating tire determination of Gustavus 
Adolphus, who ensured that Sweden paid what was due w ithin two years. 

Sweden was also involved in a conflict with RUSSIA. A peace treaty signed at 
Stolbova in 1617 ensured Sweden gained Ingermanland and live province of Kcxholm. 
depriving Russia of its coast towards lire Baltic Sea. Though these engagements were 
strategically vital for the security of Sweden. Gustavus Adolphus was anxious to come to 
the aid of Protestant forces in Europe. Sweden's resources were tied up in a long-standing 
war with neighboring. Catholic POLAND, effectively preventing them from joining live 
Protestant cause. With the help of diplomats from Catholic FRANCE. ENGLAND, and 
Brandenburg. Adolphus freed himself from the war against Poland with the Treaty of 
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Alimark signed in September 1629. By the end of this >ear. Gustavus Adolphus 
controlled much of the cast Baltic coast, effectively dominating Baltie trade. 


The Thirty Years’ War 


Gustavus Adolphus is most remembered for his defense of the Protestant lands in 
GERMANY. As long as the Protestants of northern Germany were secure. Adolphus felt 
that Sweden was safe from the onslaught of Papism: “As one wave follows another in the 
sea. so tire Papal deluge is approaching our shores." To this end. he proposed the creation 
of two Protestant leagues in Getmany. one charged w ith military affairs and the other 
with civil administration, to keep the Catholic powers, particularly Ferdinand II of Spain, 
at bay. 

French cardinal and statesman Due de Richelieu desired an alliance with Gustavus 
Adolphus to form an effective foil to the Hapsburg power in Europe. Further, he sought 
to bolster his strength with tire Irelp of Maximillian of Bavaria and live Catholic league. 
Both Gustavus Adolphus and Richelieu were pragmatists. Although they held opposite 
views on religion, they both recognized their mutual need to form a realistic opposition to 
Ferdinand II. Richelieu surmised that Ferdinand's army would be more intent on limiting 
the damage inflicted by the forces of Adolphus than on posing a throat at the French 
border. Sweden also pledged to protect the trade interests of France, while not interfering 
with Saxony and Bavaria. 

Gustavus Adolphus landed with an army of 13.000 men in Peenemlinde in Pomerania 
in 1630. With the aid of the Protestant Saxon atmy. he engaged tire Catholic field marshal 
Tserclaes Tilly in live battle of Breitenfeld. defeating his forces in 1631. The Swedes 
triumphed because of live superior flexibility of their army formations. Further, because 
Sweden was a relatively poor country that could not afford all the metal for heavy 
aitillery. the cannons of the Swedes were smaller and very mobile. Gustavus Adolphus 
turned a potential weakness into an advantage. An astute scholar of military tactics, he 
also had stressed attack above defense, and consideied mobility to be of paramount 
importance. 

In 1632. Adolphus signed a treaty of alliance with Richelieu at Biirwalde. which 
provided a subsidy to the Swedes of 400.(KK) riksdaler per year until 1636. and again 
engaged live forces of Tilly at the Battle of Lech. The Swedish army was victorious, and 
Tilly sustained a fatal wound. Gustavus Adolphus and the Swedish army advanced as far 
south as Munich in Bavaria. The Bavarians, most of whom were Catholics, feared that 
Gustavus Adolphus would compel tliem to become Protestants, but the king believed that 
faith should be a matter of conscience. 

Ferdinand II feared that Gustavus Adolphus would invade Vienna and appealed to 
Albrecht Wallenstein. Duke of Friedland. to defeat live Swedes. Wallenstein moved north 
to interrupt the supply routes of the Swedish army. Gustavus Adolphus followed 
Wallenstein, and on November 6. 1632. the amiies met at Lutzen. Though the Swedes 
won. Gustavus Adolphus was killed in the battle, misled by poor eyesight and dense fog 
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to charge into an enemy formation. His achievements had limited the Hapsburg power 
and ensuied the survival of Protestantism in Europe. 

After the death of Gustavus Adolphus, the Swedish Riksdag of the Estates decided 
that he would be known as Gustavus Adolphus the Great (Gustav Adolf den Start). 

Set also Lutheranism. Scandinavia 
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HALLE 


Located on the Saule river in Sachsen-Anhult. GERMANY. Halle achieved prominence 
in European Protestantism through the establishment of a progressive university and 
August Hermann Franeke's Pietist oiphanage in the 1690s. making Halle a center of both 
the ENLIGHTENMENT and PIETISM in early eightcenthcentury Prussia. After 1740. 
Pietist influences warred, and the university became the leading voice of theological 
rationalism under SIEGMUND JAKOB BAUMGARTEN and JOHANN SALOMO 
SEMLER. 


Lutheran Links 


With the rise of tire Protestant movement in the early 1520s. both MARTIN LUTHER 
and THOMAS Mt'NTZER quickly won adherents in Halle. Although the city had 
become a favorite residence of Albrecht, the archbishop of Magdeburg, it also had a 
Hanseatic tradition of independence from episcopal authority. Albrecht aggressively 
countered the new movement in the city by reinvigorating Catholic piety and expelling 
Protestant dissenters, although over the next two decades he was unable to stem the 
support for the new reforms among the townspeople (see DISSENT). He withdrew from 
the city in 1541 and opened the way for the establishment of the REFORMATION. 
Justus Jonas, one of Luthei's closest associates, came from Wittenberg to lead the 
institutional reforms. After tire Interim in 1548. the archbishop sought to reimpose 
Catholicism, but tire Peace of Augsburg (I555| secured the establishment of 
Protestantism in Halle. 

After 1555 Lutherans consolidated their gains in Halle, although, as in many other 
Lutheian cities, conflicts over Philippism (see PHILIPP MELANCHTHON) and erypto- 
CALVINISM mailed the second-half of the sixteenth century. The Thirty Years' War 
left Halle and its economy in shambles, and Halle's influence on Protestantism in 
Germany was minimal for much of the seventeenth century. After the death of the last 
administrator of tire archbishopric in 1680. the territory fell to the elector of Brandenburg. 
Under control of the Refoimed Hohen/ollerns. Halle's fonunes would change 
considerably and the city would play an important role in the confessional politics of an 
expansionist Brandenburg-Prussia and shape eighteenthcentury Geiman Protestantism. 
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Elector Friedrich 111 established a new university in Halle in the early 1690s. The jurist 
CHRISTIAN THOMAsius. who had been diivcn front the University of Leipzig for his 
support of the Pietist cause, became the first professor at the new academy in 1690. Many 
of Thomasius's students followed him from Leipzig to Halle. Under Thomasius and his 
colleagues the law faculty at Halle would became the leading representative of 
Enlightenment jurispiudenee in Gemtany. Friediieh also wanted to establish a theology 
faculty in Halle that could provide candidates for clerical office in his territories. He 
became a protector of Pietist interests, and his appointments to the new theology faculty 
were all ardent Pietists. Joachim Justus Breithaupt became first professor of theology in 
1691. The next year, his fiicnd and former colleague in Erfuit. A.H.Francke. was 
appointed pastor in nearby Glaueha and professor in the philosophical faculty. The 
university received its official chatter in 1694 and quickly bee ante a center of both 
Pietism and the early Enlightenment in Gemtany. 

Closely related to the university was the orphanage founded by Francke in 1695. 
Unlike older models Franckc's orphanage was organized as an educational institution 
devoted to the cultivation of piety and ability. It drew students far beyond tlte city of 
Halle. By the time of Francke’s death in 1727 the schools of the Francke Foundations, as 
the orphanage and its institutions were known, had more than 2.200 students and 
employed more than 160 teachers. Francke had further established a pedagogical institute 
for training teachers, live first of its kind in central Europe, and he made the Foundations a 
center for missionary activity. Although Francke initially funded the operations through 
donations, he was increasingly able to suppoii his work through the profits of a printing 
house and the production of pharmaceuticals. The successes of the foundations— 
shrewdly publicized by Francke—established an international and much emulated 
reputation for like institutions’ work. 


Alliance Against Traditionalism 


In the early decades, the Pietist and EnlighiennKni parties in Halle saw themselves as 
allies against tire forces of traditionalism—whether legal or theological—and advocates 
of a new model of education that was practically oriented, emphasized instruction in 
German and Latin. and was opposed to the older disputational paradigm. There were, 
however, underlying conflicts between Pietist bihlicism and the enlightened rationalism 
in Halle. The alliance faltered in 1723 when Francke orchestrated the expulsion of the 
rationalist CHRISTIAN WOLFF from the university. The death of Friedrich Wilhelm I in 
1740. however, marked the end of the Pietist phase in Halle. That same year Wolff 
triumphantly returned to Halle. The Foundations continued under Francke's son. 
Gottfried August, but the university, including the faculty of theology, moved toward 
rationalism. 

The career of Baumgaiten (1706-1757) marks an important transition in the period 
between Pietism and Rationalism in the theology faculty at Halle. A product of Halle 
Pietism. Baumgarten nevertheless integrated elements of Wolffian rationalism into his 
theology and aniKd to provide a scientific <nisienschafiHchI basis for theology. Sender 
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built on B.iunrgartcn's wink and became a pioneer in tlie use ot' the histoiical critical 
method. Semlei icjectcd Francke's emphasis on tire simultaneous cultivation of piety and 
learning and instead encouraged the inclusion of secular disciplines into theological 
training. Under Semlei. Halle became the leading university of theological rationalism 
and NEOLOGY in Germany. 

The establishment of the University of Berlin in 1810 severely weakened Halle's 
central position in Piussian higher education. Tire influence of rationalism continued, but 
FRIEDRICH AUGUST GOTTREU THOLL’CK took tire theological faculty in a more 
conservative direction after his arrival in 1826. During his long tenure as professor of 
theology. Tltoluck sought to combine his revival-oriented piety with academic 
theological inquiry, and under his influence Halle became a center of biblical theology, a 
tradition carried on by his student Martin Kalrler 11835-1912). 

During the 193<»> conflicts over National Socialism and the CONFESSING CHURCH 
divided the theological faculty at Halle. In 1946 the Francke Foundations were dissolved 
and its schools secularized. After the reunification of Geimany. tire Foundations were 
revived in 1992. With its rich libraries and archives. Halle is today a major center for the 
study of Pietism and tire Enlightenment. 
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HAMANN, JOHANN GEORG 

( 1730 - 1788 ) 


German theologian. Haniann was born in Konigsberg (now Kaliningrad) (East-Prussiai 
on August 27. 1730. and worked there as a translator and customs officer. Tire decisive 
turning point in his life came in I75S in London through an intense study of and 
meditation on the BIBLE. He died June 21. 1788. in Munster. Westphalia. 

The task of being a witness to the Gospel, to which Hamann was called in London, did 
not lead him. a life-long stutterer, into a public church office. Instead, he was a servant of 
the divine word as a publicist and writer, with his reviews in tire “Konigsbergsche 
Gelehrte und Politische ZeiUingen" and with his succinct small leatlets ("Fliegende 
Blatter"). These were meant to disseminate tire Gospel, as it was summarized by 
MARTIN LUTHER in his small catechism, throughout society, and in doing this 
Hamann caused offense. Hamann was aware of his mixed dialectic relationship to his 
leaders: his writings were full of both riddles and candor. He was a writer in a dialectic of 
concealment and publicity, determined by the mysteiy of the Messiah and his parables, as 
told in Mark (Mark 4:1 Iff.), as well as in Pauline and Johannine theology. 

Hamann 's aim was to be "Philologus crucis." a philologist of the cross. The cross was 
the source of strength for his critical philology, with which Ire criticized the philosophers 
HERMANN REIMARUS (1604- 1768) and G.E.Lessing (1729-1781). Moses 
Mendelssohn. Frederick tire Great, and last hut not least, by his "Mctakritik Uber den 
Purismus der Vernunft." IMMANUEL KANT 11724-1804). In particular contradiction to 
his contemporaries, Hamann wrote about tire responsible perception of one's fellow 
creatures (especially in the "Aesthetica in nuce"; 1762). He also wrote concerning reason 
and language, time and history, sexuality and marriage, as well as politics. 

Hantann's importance for literary studies, philosophy, and theology cannot Ire 
overstated. This becomes especially clear in the doctrine of God of this extraordinarily 
informal "Father of the Church": For Hamann. God is. in his speaking w ork and working 
speaking, "author" und "poet"—"God a writer!" As such. God writes the hook of nature 
and history, and in doing so God also writes each individual's life history. Through its 
"tide to hell of self-knowledge." each individual human is understood and interpreted by 
God: God himself is the best interpreter of God's words and their last critic, their judge. 

Hamann. no irrationalist. hut a radical Enlightenment thinker, secs God as the one who 
addresses him. together with all creatures, thiough fellow creatures. Tlrerefore. thinking 
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and reason constitute language. Wilh the help of ihe theology and philosophy that aie 
inheieni in ihe translation of such language effective in the an of translation. Hamann 
attempts to answer the problem of Being. With respect to his ontological hemieneutics. 
Hamann is superior to Kant andG. W.F.Hegel < 1770-1831». Hamann sees God. in 
contrast to Kant, not as a limited concept, and not. as Hegel docs, as a smooth and 
unhindered mediation. 

Hamann turns away sharply from tire dogmatism of reason proposed by the 
representatives of natural religion and their speculative theology. Instead he welcomes 
the scepticism of Hume’s Dialogues: Concerning Natural Religion 11779). and shares 
Kant's “sceptical tactic." However, he does not follow him on his critical way. which 
itself becomes dogmatic in its assertion of tire "purity" of reason because Kant fears 
skepticism I by tire assertion of the “purity" of reason). Kant, in Hantann's view, docs not 
put an end to tire affair of interplay between dogmatism and scepticism, but perpetuates 
it. 

Whereas the puristic tendency of Kant's transcendental question, which abstracts from 
all particulars, leads to the idea of a limit. Hantann's metacritique resists this limit with a 
center har ing its core situated in the events of tire crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. This center, laid down in the title of Hantann's leatlet “Golgatha und 
Scheblimini!." determines Hantann's life, to the last detail of his reading and writing. The 
mutual participation of the specific features of the divine and human nature in the person 
of Jesus Christ ("communicatio idiomatum") is the "main key to all human knowledge." 
God shows humanity and humiliation not only in the cross, but also as creator. God 
shows it also as the Holy Spirit, who “is live writer of stupid and humanly silly, yes even 
sinful human stories.’' With this theology of condescension. Hamann succeeds in thinking 
God. in leaving behind the alternative of Idealism and Materialism, by integrating the 
true elements of both in the medium of the word, and following Luther in a very 
impressive way. 

See also Kant. Immanuel. Luther. Martin: Reimarus. Hermann 
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HANDEL, GEORGE FRIDERIC 
( 1685 - 1759 ) 


Composer. Born in HALLE. Germany. February 23. 1685. Handel visaed leading 
German musieal ecmers. including Berlin and Leipzig, ai an early age. In 1702 he 
enrolled ai Halle University and was quickly appointed organist of the Halle Dontkirche 
(cathedral). The following year he joined the Hamburg opera orchestra, soon becoming 
harpsichordist-conductor and composing four operas. For most of 1706 to 1710 he lived 
rn Italy, staying in Rome. Florence. Naples, and Venice. On returning to GERMANY he 
accepted the post of Kapellmeister (conductor) to the Elector of Hanover, assured that he 
could take immediate leave to visit Dilsseldorf and ENGLAND. After a year in England 
he returned to Hanover, but by October 1712 he was once mote in England. Aside from 
travel to the continent to sec his family, restore his health, or recruit singers, he spent the 
rest of his life there, leasing a house in Brook Street. Mayfair, from 1723 and taking 
British citizenship in 1727. Hts only extended sojourn outside England was a season in 
Dublin <1741-17421 when he first performed Messiah. His Oliver major works were first 
performed in London. Handel died April 14. 1759. in London and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 


Career 


The trajectory of Handel's career from Halle to England shows a progression through 
contemporary opportunities to learn, practice, and gain prestige. He could have become 
an esteemed German provincial church organist and composer like JOHANN 
SEBASTIAN BACH, hut he had a strong ambition to be free to compose and direct— 
especially opera—as he wanted, with first-rate performers, on a world stage. He 
diplomatically declined most offers of contractual obligations and salaried posts, while 
showing (in his early career especially) a remarkable flair for gaining rapid access to 
influential figures and attracting patronage without ties. He spoke and wrote four 
languages, composed settings in six. rapidly assimilated local styles, and accommodated 
local tastes. He composed in every genre of his time, pushed out the boundaries of 
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existing genres. and introduced new ones, notably English oratorio. English unacted 
secular drama, and the organ concetto. 

Religion and politics, inextricably connected in Handel's time, coincided throughout 
his own life, and later in his work. His father had served as a field surgeon in the Thirty 
Years' War. during which Halle was twice besieged and the Dontkirche organist's free 
lodging was badly damaged. During Handel’s childhood Huguenot and Calvinist 
refugees were allowed to settle in Halle (sec HUGUENOTS; CALVINISM), and Jews 
were readmitted in 1692 (see JUDAISM). On his mother's side Handel came from a 
family of Lutheran pastors (see LUTHERANISM), but the Domkirche had a 
predominantly Calvinist congregation, which affected the terms of his employment there. 
Visiting Italy entailed moving between supponers of different sides in lire War of 
Spanish Succession, as well as working in a Catholic society, but as the world center of 
largescalc. high-quality music it was the obvious next move after the staging post of the 
free City of Hamburg. 

Nothing surviving from his earlier years anticipates the reach of Handel’s sacred 
compositions for Rome, notably the scintillating Dixit Dominus for soloists, chorus, and 
orchestra. In Italy he wrote liturgical settings and sactvd motets and cantatas, and his first 
oratorios: II trionfo del Tempo e del Disingatuio . a 

moral allegory to a text by his admirer Cardinal Pamphili (reworked in 
1737 and 1757); and. for MarquisRuspoli. the intensely dramatic La 
Resurrezione. oneof his three works concerning the life of Christ. Ilewas 
feted for his virtuoso keyboard playing, richlyhoused in the palazzi of 
cardinals, and immediatelyaecepted as a composer for the Roman 
Catholicchurch. However, he chose not to develop a career assuch. or to 
stay in Rome, and left Italy after achievinginternational operatic success. 

According to JohnMainwaring, offers of employment were made to 
him.along with persuasions to convert, both of which hedeclined. being 
"resolved to die a member of thatcommunion in which he was born and 
bred." According to John Hawkins he found the level of 
religioustoleration available in Britain personally attractive and“would 
frequently declare the pleasure he felt in setting the Scriptures." In later 
life Handel was a devoutattender of his local church. St. George's 
HanoverSquare (naturalization required Anglican conformity ).In his music 
he expressed a sense of his Lutheranorigins most clearly in his Funeral 
Anthem for QueenCaroline (1737). formerly the Hanoverian 
ElectoralPrincess: it draws on two chorales and the work ofseveral 
composers from their shared tradition. 

Political circumstances complicated Handel's career in England. His celebration of 
Queen Anne as peacemaker, and his Te Deum uixl Jubilate for British celebrations of the 
Peaee of Utrecht, resulted in the termination of his employment with the Elector of 
Hanover, to whom the peace was anathema, but who was tire future King of England. The 
Jacobite Rebellion of 1715. besides interrupting musical life, was a reminder of the threat 
to the Hanoverian regime and the Protestant succession in Britain, and may have 
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prompted Handel's otherwise unexplained setting of the Passion text by B.H.Brockcs <a 
work partly copied out by J.S.Baeh) for performance in Germany. He was often identified 
by the London nobility and gentry—on whose favor tlse furtherance of his career 
depended—as the servant of the widely resented foreign monarchy. The unprecedentedly 
grand music l>e wrote for state ceremonials, notably the Coronation Anthems (1727). 
conspicuously allied him with the crown, from which he received three pensions. His 
almost cull status was attested by the erection of his statue in Vauxhall pleasure gardens 
in 1738, an unheard of tribute for any musician, let alone a living one. Such dominance of 
the cultural scene was resented as social presumption by the upper classes, and his public 
performances were periodically snubbed. 

From the moment of his arrival, efforts by English authors to make Handel tire 
fountainhead of a secure tradition of English opera failed. He chose to make his name in 
Italian opera, but in-fighting between generations of the royal family, who were major- 
patrons. made an always financially risky enterprise even less sustainable. Tl»e Royal 
Academy (Italian! opera company began ambitiously in 1719 with Handel as one of its 
principal composers, but dissolved in 1728: thereafter he mounted productions 
increasingly as his own manager. The Opera of the Nobility, begun in 1733 by the 
opposition party around Frederick Prince of Wales, took away most of his leading 
singers, but itself ran aground. Handel wrote his last opera in 1740. His subsequent 
refusal to write for the Earl of Middlesex’s opera company again damaged his popularity. 
The outbreak of the 1745 Jacobite Rebellion, however, unified national feeling behind the 
Hanoverians in defense of Protestantism and liberty against Catholic FRANCE, and the 
enthusiastic response to Handel’s religious-nationalist oratorios of the late 1740s set a 
pattern of esteem that lasted the rest of his life. He died an affluent and honored citizen of 
his adopted country. 


Works 


Despite Handel’s prominence as a composer of forty-two Italian operas, his Ixmdon 
public was probably more familiar with his music—both his compositions and his 
dazzling improvisations on the organ—for die Anglican church (see ANGLICANISM). 
Early in his English career lie accepted tl»e hospitality of James Brydges lEarl of 
Carnarvon, later Duke of Chandosi. who was building a princely mansion at Cannons, 
near London, and for whom he wrote a grand Te Deuni and the eleven anthems that 
became known as the Chandos Anthems. His works for state religious occasions, besides 
those already mentioned, include the Dettingen Anthem and Te Deum. live Anthem for 
the Peace of Aix la Chapclle, and royal wedding anthems. He provided an anthem for the 
Foundling Hospital, a newly established charity for abandoned children, of which he 
became a governor. He also wrote five anthems for the Chapel Royal. Many of his church 
compositions were frequently heard on festive and charitable occasions. As poems in 
their praise testify, their scale and impact satisfied the contemporary appetite for the 
religious sublime, and Handel reused some of them in his oratorios. 
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Cannons was the only private house in Britain with a substantial musical 
establishment, and tlrere Handelian oratorio began. At the home of his previous English 
host, the Earl of Burlington. Handel had encountered leading poets of the day—John 
Gay. Alexander Pope, and John Aibuthnor—and from that "club of composers" emerged 
his enchanting masque Ain and Galaiea. prohably first pcrfoimed at Cannons in 1718. 
During the same period, also for Cannons, and w ith some of the same collaborators, he 
wrote his first biblical oratorio. Either. "Unauthorized" public performances of both 
works in 1732 prompted Handel to mount his own newly enlarged versions, and so. 
unpremeditatedly. I>e introduced oratorio in English to the British public. For most of the 
next decade his seasons combined English oratorio and Italian opera, until in 1741 he 
turned to oratorio alone. "Oratorio" is now loosely used to describe all the English works 
that he originally performed in the theater. and to include secular works ranging from 
quasi-operas and masques on mythological stories le.g.. Semite: The Choice of Hercules) 
to odes (Alexander's Feast: L 'Allegro, il Penseroso ed il Moderato). Handel's seventeen 
religious oratorios are mostly based on lire Old Testament or Apocrypha: only Messiah 
draws on the New Testament and liturgical texts outside tire psalms, and only Theodora 
has a story set in Christian times. 

The 1718 Esther set the pattern in being a newly written text dramatizing the biblical 
and apocryphal narratives, employing the recitative-and-aria style of Italian opera, and 
making full use of a chores. The dramatization involved embroidering or inventing 
incidents—usually suggested by the source material—and selecting and paraphrasing 
Scripture. Sometimes there was an intermediary source between the BIBLE and the 
libretto, usually a work of literary distinction: in the case of Esther, it was Racine's 
neoclassical choric drama. The anthems insetted into the 1732 Esther represent the other 
and less frequent strain of libretto composition, using actual scriptural text. Only Messiah 
and Israel in Egypt consist entirely of texts taken from tl>e Bible with only minor verbal 
adjustment, but here too the librettist shaped the works, by selection, juxtaposition, and 
sequencing of tire biblical verses. 

Italian opera (and Italian oratorio) lacked a chorus, and the chorus of English oratorio 
gave Handel tire opportunity to write grand, varied, and dramatic music, and afforded his 
audience the awe-inspiring sensations that signaled the highest an. Handel did not. so far 
as we know, write or choose the subjects of any of his English librettos. Their authors 
werc able and cultivated people. Several were deliberately contributing to the nuking of 
high art. and two at least were writing in the cause of tire Protestant religion: Charles 
Jennens 'Saul. Messiah. Belshazzar, and possibly Israel in Egypt) and tire Rev. Thomas 
Morell (Judas Mat tuhaeus., Alexander Bains, Theodora. Jepltha). 

Of tire librettists of the religious oratorios whose identities are known, two—James 
Miller (Joseph and his Brethren) and Morell—were CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
ministers: one. Jennens. was a devout ironjuring An-glican. and one. Samuel Humphreys 
(the 1732 Esther. Deborah, and Atlialia ). compiled a massive biblical commentary from 
standard Anglican exegeses. Tire oratorios are further rooted in Anglicanism through 
their "cathedral" musical style (which nude them anathema to the Methodist JOHN 
WESLEY). their assertion of the church-state bond reinforced by the reuse of anthems for 
state occasions, and their textual analogy of national Protestant deftance of European 
Catholic autocracies. Yet they also appealed to nonconformists (see NON¬ 
CONFORMITY). on account of tlreir lack of doctrinal insistence and their depiction of an 
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elect. embattled. minority religious community succeeding over corrupt, hedonistic 
apostates and Ircathens. Their celebration ot' hard-won freedom of religion and 
nationhood was congenial to Englishmen—and later Americans—of any persuasion. 
They also incorporate the views of England's leading ENLIGHTENMENT philosopher, 
the third carl of Shaftesbury, through their criticism and improvement of Old Testament 
ethics and personalities, and their dramatization of tl>e principles of "sensibility." The 
conflict between enlightennwnt and religious fervor would have been familiar to Handel 
from his youth. It reached a head at Halle University during his year there < 1702-1703) in 
the clash between the philosopher Christian Thomasius and the Pietist August Heimann 
Francke Csee PIETISM). Handel’s oratorios are remarkable in accommodating both 
views. 

During the nineteenth century the oratorios were regarded principally as sacted works. 
In the twentieth century they were celebrated as dramas of indiv iduals and nations, and as 
showing a pantheist and humanist Handel overriding the sectarianism of his libiettists and 
his times. Moie recently, exploration has focused on tire richness of their response to the 
ideas of their day. Besides making copious reference to ament political life and theory— 
both government and opposition—they reflect diverse, but connected, religious and 
aesthetic concerns. 

Handelian oratorio responded to tl>e aitistie reform movement calling for uplifting, 
instructive, national art. and (in music I English woid settings: to the taste for sentimental 
drama, to tire desire for a nationalreligious epic and the use of Greek tragedy as a model 
for music dramas: to the enthusiasm for the Bible as literature, for tire religious sublime, 
and for biblical paraphrase: and. above all. to the rallying of ORTHODOXY against 
freethinking. Tire period of Handel s oratorio composition (1732-1752) was also tire 
period of the major English defense against DEISM, and the oratorios, with their 
insistence on providentialisin. on the truth of prophecy and miracles, on the integrity of 
Scripture, and the dependency of the New Testament on tire Old. and prominently 
utilizing tire common antideist aimory of evidence, were major—and uniquely lasting— 
contributions to that defense. The outstanding instance, an oratorio unlike any of his 
others but firmly rooted in antideisi literature, is Messiah, a deliberate affirmation by 
Jennens of the Christian creed and its universal authority, and a paean to the propagation 
of the gospel. 

More generally, through tire accessibility and emotive power of Handel’s music, and 
through their LAT1TUD1NAR1ANISM and avoidance of dogmatism (even in Messiah). 
the oratorios fulfilled the widespread contemporary call to make the truths of religion 
movingly convincing and thus revitalize religious feeling and reform behavior. In this 
respect English oratorio was a Protestant annexation of its Catholic original, and can Ire 
seen as a foim of Counter-COUNTER-REFORMA-TION." Through oratorio the Roman 
church used music as an indueenvnt to worship and conversion. Handel's English 
oratorios lay claim to the oratorians’ form of religious expressiveness and stamp it with 
Protestantism by taking as their sources not the New Testament or hagiography, but the 
Old Testament and Apociypha. invoking and capitalizing on the time-honored parallel 
between the religious-political dispensation of the ancient Israelites and that of Piotestant 
Britain (see CATHOLIC REACTIONS TO PROTESTANTISM: CATHOLICISM. 
PROTESTANT REACTIONS). The lebuttal of Catholicism is clearest in the one 
Christian drama. Theodora, which reflects contemporary English admiration for the 
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purity of the early chuich (not. as is sometimes anachronistical ly supposed. the influence 
of METHODISM). It presents a voluntary religious community whose elite is defined by 
spiritual excellence, instead of a religious structure heavy with doctrines, hierarchy, and 
priesthood: it identifies Chiistianity with freedom of thought and belief, lather than 
prescribed belief and practice: it celebrates religious observance that is private and 
spontaneous, not public and ritualized, and it opposes fresh, puie. individual belief to 
tradition, authority, and world domination. 
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HARKNESS, GEORGIA (1891-1974) 


American theologian. Harkness was the first professional woman theologian in the 
UNITED STATES and tlte first female theologian to teach in Protestant seminaries in the 
United States. Bom April 21. 1891. and raised in the tiny upstate New York village of 
Harkness. named after her grandfather, she was the second daughter and youngest of four 
children of J.Warren and Lillie (Merrill) Harkness. Her parents took her in their aims to 
the Harkness Methodist Episcopal Church when site was three weeks old. beginning her 
lifelong commitment to the church as a loyal critic from w ithin. 

After attending tlte one-room elementary school, which served as the family’s church 
on Sundays. Harkness graduated from nearby Keeseville High School and received Iter 
A.B. from Cornell University in 1912. She was deeply influenced by tlte Student 
Volunteer Movement in college and took its pledge to become a foreign missionary. 
Feeling needed at home, she instead taught for a short time at high schools in 
Schuylersville and Scotia. New York. Unsatisfied with this career direction. Harkness 
entered the newly formed Boston University School of Religious Education to pursue an 
alternative calling to be a director of religious education. By live time she received her 
two master’s degrees (and A.M.t in 1920. slve decided that her calling was to teach in 
higher education and she remained at Boston University to gain a doctorate in 
philosophy. 

Harkness began her teaching career as assistant professor of religious education in 
1922 at Elmira College, one of the country’s earliest women's colleges, teaching 
philosophy there until 1937. She moved to Ml. Holyoke College in Holyoke. 
Massachusetts, for two years. In 1939 Harkness accepted the invitation from Garrett 
Biblical Institute in Evanston. Illinois to become one of the first professors of applied 
theology in a United Slates seminary, although she had Imped to be named to the 
professorship in systematic theology. After eleven years Harkness moved to live Pacific 
School of Religion in I960, remaining there until retirement in 1961. 

Professor of applied theology rightly described Georgia Harkness. a social prophet 
within the Methodist and Protestant churches beginning with her early years at Elmira 
College. She became a pacifist in 1924 after visiting war-torn Europe following World 
War I and spoke out against any use of nuclear weaponry throughout her lifetime (see 
PACIFISM). She gained international attention at the Oxford Conference of the WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES in 1938 when she described the churches as one of the main 
bastions of male dominance in society . Having received local ordination in live Methodist 
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Episcopal Church in 1938 Haikness was credited with doing more than anyone else to 
bring full ordination and conference membership to women in her denomination in 1956. 
In 1948 she called on the Methodist Church to eliminate the Central Jurisdiction, nude 
up of black congregations, before joining with the Evangelical United Brethren to form 
the United Methodist Church in that year. Tire Central Jurisdiction was abolished the 
follow ing year, and the United Methodist Church became an integrated denomination. 

One hour before his death in 1937. her father told his daughter that Ire hoped she 
would write more about Jesus Christ. This led her to rethink her own spiritual and 
professional commitments. Haikness moved from an early emphasis and rather arid 
writings on philosophical idealism to become an evangelical liberal, combining the 
personal evangelical emphasis of Irer childhood with her liberal commitment to social 
justice as an adult. She gained scholarly distinction as a theologian of tire laity, 
interpreting theological issues in understandable language. Over Irer lifetime she 
preached and lectured through the world. Her thirty-eight books and countless articles on 
THEOLOGY, spiritual life, ministry of the LAITY, and ETHICS, drawn from Biblical 
interpretation, are written in both narrative and poetic form. She also wrote over 2(K) 
hymns, including ‘‘Hope of the World." which opened the second assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in 1954 in Evanston. Illinois. 

Throughout her lifetime. Harkness used pen. pulpit, and platfomi to hold the churches 
responsible for the social implications of Christianity. A prefeminist and lone female 
voice, she challenged and worked together with such giants among male theologians of 
her day as KARL BARTH. REINHOLD NIEBUHR, and PAUL TILLICH. Her words to 
the church sound more like the liberation theologians of the tw enty-first century than of a 
woman scholar of the mid-twentieth century. 

The United Library at Garrett Evangelical Theological Seminary holds tire Georgia 
Harkness major manuscript collection, consisting of her autobiograph ieal essay, written 
for the Pacific Coast Theological Group in the 1950s. letters to and from Harkness. 
manuscript and printed copies of sermons, essays, speeches. poems, and hymns, as well 
as published clippings and course syllabi. A further invaluable source is over two 
hundred letters exchanged between Harkness and Edgar Site file Id Brightman over a 
twenty-five-year period in the Department of Special Collections at the Library at Boston 
University. 

Of the thirty-eight books that sl»e wrote. Undemanding the Christian Faith (1947). 
Gospel amI Oar World <1949l. The Faith by Which the Church Lives (1940). Toward 
Understanding the Bible (1954). and Women in Church and Society (1971) are 
representative of her mature emphasis on applied theology, the ministry of the laity, and 
social ethics. The Dari Night of the Soul (1945 ) is a pastoral care approach growing out 
of her recovery from depression. Her books on spiritual growth include Prayer and the 
Common Life (1948) and Mysticism < 1973). and representative of her devotional books, 
some written in poetry, are Grac e Abounding (1969). Through Christ Our Lord (1950). 
Be Still and Know (1953). and Holy Flame (1935). Characteristic of her earlier books, 
written from the prospect of philosophical idealism, arc Conflicts in Religious Thought 
<19291 and The Recovery of Ideals (1937). Harkness contributed countless articles for 
The Christian Century, including the only one by a woman in the series on How My 
Mind Has Changed" (March 15. 1939). Zion's Herald, and The Christum Ad\ocate. 
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Harkness died in retirement in Claremont California, survived by her companion of 
many years, the musician Verna Miller. She was buiied in Haikness. New York. Gairett 
Evangelical Theological Seminary honored her pioneering role by establishing the 
Georgia Haikness Chair to be held by a woman in theological studies. 

See also Ethics: Feminist Theology: Liberation Theology, Methodist Episcopal 
Church Conference: Theology . Twentieth-Century. North American 
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HARNACK, ADOLF VON (1851-1930) 


German theologian and historian. Harnack was born a Baltic German in Dorpat (Livonia) 
on May 7. 1851. son of the professor of theology. Theodosius Harnack. who was 
considered one of tire leading Lutheran scholars of his time. Through his active 
participation in the Church of Livonia. Theodosius Harnack moved away from PIETISM 
and developed into a consciously Lutheran churchman. 

Having grown up in conservative confessional surroundings. Adolf began studying 
evangelical theology in Doipat in 1869. However, serious tensions quickly arose between 
him and his father as Adolf was influenced by the church historian Moritz von Engelhard 
and sought to apply the historical-critical method rigorously to the history of dogma. 
Beginning with tire winter semester of 1872 Harnack studied at the University of Leipzig, 
a bastion of conservative confessional LUTHERANISM at the time, obtaining his 
doctor ate in 1873 with a dissertation entitled Zitr Quellenkrink tier Cetthiihie ties 
Gnostuismus and qualifying as a university lecturer in 1874 with his postdoctoral thesis 
De Apellis mtmanluia. Both works examined the problems of gnosticism and its sources. 
At live young age of twenty-three Harnack became a lecturer in Leipzig and already at 
twenty-five associate professor at the Leipzig faculty. During the period in Leipzig 
Harnack broke his ties to conservative confessional Lutheranism. His reading of the 
works of ALBRECHT R1TSCHL caused him to distance himself still further from 
traditional Lutheran theology. 

An extremely popular academic teacher with the students in Leipzig. Harnack soon 
gathered around him a group of talented scholars who were to gain a significant influence 
in the fields of theology and church policy. Aiming them were MARTIN RADE. 
Friedrich Loofs. William Wrcde. and Emil SchUrer. Together with SchUrer lie established 
the Theologltche Literaiurzeitung (Theological Literary Journal). which still exists 
today. Within a few years this became one of the most influential theological review 
journals. Because of denominational reservations, lie declined the offer of a position in 
Breslau, but in 1879 Harnack accepted a professorship at Giessen in Hesse, which 
appeared unproblematic because it was not dominated by conservative New 1 zither an 
thinking. In Giessen he began working on his three-volume Lehrbuch tier 
Dogmengeschichte (Handbook of the History of Dogma), the first volume of which was 
published in 1886 and earned him a name in the theological w orld. 

In this study Harnack remained tnie to his rigorous historical-critical approach: he 
rejected the idea that dogma existed in the early church as historically comprehensible. 
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Rather, it was live helleniz.ation of the original Gospel, a disastrous turn front the point of 
view of the development of piety. Harnack used the original Gospel of Jesus as a criterion 
for the assessment and portrayal of the history of dogma, which he maintained had been 
used by conservative historical study as an instrument to strengthen its own position and 
objectives. Harnack opposed this diagnosed misuse of the history of dogma by the 
conservatives with his own historical message. He maintained that the historiography of 
dogma amounted to more than either the description of a cultural history or the history of 
the development of dogmas. Its objective could be correctly established only if the 
history of dogma were interpreted as a history of institutions. Striving in this way to 
demonstrate the historical relativity of dogmas. Ire sought to open up new paths to faith 
beyond theological arbitrariness. Historical-critical historiography of dogma seeks tn this 
way to provide clear orientation and thus to strengthen human faith beyond manipulated 
dogmas by seeking to capture the deep inner substance of Christianity. 

In 1866. the year of publication of tl>e first volume of his Ht story of Dogma. Harnack 
was appointed to a professorship in Marburg, and in 1888 moved to Berlin. By then his 
History' of Dogma was widely read, but met with hefty criticism from conservative 
circles. Conservative theological and church circles sought to prevent his Berlin 
appointment. However, a public and at times polemical controversy, in the course of 
which the governing council of the Prussian Evangelical Church denied its consent to 
Harnack's appointment, did not prevent his being called to Berlin. Nevertheless, from 
then on Harnack's relationship to the official church authorities remained strained. He 
was not appointed to church examination committees, not elected a member of a church 
synod. The advocates of "positive." that is. traditional Christianity saw in Harnack an 
influential opponent who was weakening the fundamental confessional principles and 
making space for a theological subjectivism. Harnack found himself the target of attacks, 
which intensified into the socalled Apostolic um dispute, a controversy over tl»c continued 
viability of the Apostles Creed. A direct consequence of this controversy was the 
establishment of a "positive" professorship at Berlin for live correction of Harnack. It was 
occupied by Adolf Schlatter (1852-19381. and it allowed Harnack's pursuit of scholarly, 
organizational, and political tasks unencumbered by ecclesiastical concerns. 

Harnack rapidly became one of the most controversial, but at the sans: time one of the 
most influential. Berlin professors. He was supported and encouraged by the Prussian 
minister of education and cultural affairs Friedrich Althoff and by the liberal historian 
Theodor Mommsen. In 1890. Harnack was appointed to the Preufisrhe Akademie dcr 
Wissenschaften. After assuming numerous responsibilities in live academy and the 
university, he took up the position of director of the Prussian State Library in 1905. In 
1911 he became live first president of the KatserWiIhelm-Gesellsihaft zar Ftirderung der 
Wissenschaften. now the Max Planck Society. Additionally. Harnack grew to be a close 
advisor of Emperor Wilhelm 11 on aspects of church policy. Harnack cofounded the 
Ei'angellschSozialt’it Koitgress. which saw its task in dealing with the social question 
from the perspective of Protestantism, and from 1903 to 1912 was its president. 

Thus before the outbreak of World War 1 Harnack was highly regarded as a theologian 
and scientific organizer not only in GERMANY but also abroad. At live beginning of the 
war. Harnack supported the political objectives of Germany. Like the majority of German 
intellectuals he was initially convinced that the war had been forced on the Empire and 
constituted a legitimate form of self-defense. Harnack therefore supported the emperor in 
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an advisory capacity and brought his excellent reputation to bear journalistically for the 
German war aims. However, as tike war continued, he began as early as 1915 to join the 
pacifists in calling for rapprochement and peace as well as campaigning for wide- 
reaching democratic reforms within German politics. In addition Hamack made intensive 
use of his foreign contacts to bring about if not a pro-German, at least a neutral, friendly 
attitude among the American public. Harnack considered the all-out submarine warfare 
initiated by il»e German command to be political stupidity, and saw the resulting entry of 
the United States into the war as a personal failure. 

After the German defeat and the revolution in 1918-1919 Hamack supported the new 
democratic parliamentary republic. Unlike many of his colleagues, however, he did not 
join any particular party hut rather continued to see his task in serving science by acting, 
in his capacity as a scholar, as advisor to the political institutions and creating scientific 
political committees. He played an active role in establishing the Noigemeinuluifi der 
Deulschen Wis&enschaft (Emergency Association of German Science} after tike war. 

The political and theological development of the Weimar Republic was a source of 
great concern for Harnack. His declaration of belief in the republic met with lie fly 
criticism within conservative church circles. In the elections for German president in 
1925 Hamack openly supported the Catholic Wilhelm Marx from tike Catholic-influenced 
Center party, who was competing against tike war hero Otto von Hindenburg for the 
position of president. Harnack's analysis of the general political situation in tike Weimar 
Republic and the situation in terms of church policy led him to pessimistic conclusions in 
the latter years of his life. Harnack saw German Protestantism to be in danger of being 
taken over by politically reactionary forces. He saw tike new theological generation, 
which had been shaped to a great extent by exper iences of war. as characterized by an 
ahistorical. anticultural basic position. Harnack reproached KARI. BARTH in a 1923 
correspondence with him. arguing that if detached from cultural points of reference 
Barth's theological writings on revelation could lead only to a fatal selfisolation. 
According to Harnack tike ahistorical views propagated by Barth fortiKd the core of an 
irrational critique of culture, which threatened the basic values of a Christian humanist 
culture. 

The liberal cultural theologian also regarded tike theological program of the "New 
Lutherans' such as Emanuel Hitch and FRIEDRICH GOGARTF.N as a matter for great 
concern. In his opinion tlicit concepts could lead only to a eonfessionalism. which had 
long been outgrown. Harnack was equally skeptical of the close interlinking of the 
historical theological approaches of young conservative theologians with political rights. 
He saw this as sowing a seed from which nothing good could grow for church policy. 

Harnack died on June 10. 1930. in Heidelberg while on a business trip as president of 
the KuiserWilhehn-Gesellichafl. His ashes were buried in Berlin. The last speaker who. 
on behalf of the students, addressed those gathered on the occasion of the funeral service 
was DIETRICH BONHOEFFER. Bonhoeffer's words on tike responsibilities of men and 
women in the modern world are linked not least to the work of Hamack. 

Harnack was the last German-speaking theologian who exercised great authority from 
a theological point of view and at the sanw time was socially influential, politically 
significant, and important as a scientific organizer. Despite this, during his lifetime as a 
theologian Harnack remained a church historian whose name is still associated with a 
progressive understanding of the history of dogma. Harnack's basic theory was that a 
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method of interpretation consisting of unprejudiced historical criticism should he used to 
determine the original Gospel of Jesus, undi slotted by church dogma. He believed that, 
despite the insights of the "Religionsgeschichtliche Schule" ("History of Religions 
School '), no research could be caitied out into the life of Jesus—the message of Jesus 
could be extracted by means of careful historical study. However, any critical work on 
dogmas was conditional on having an accurate edition of the relevant source texts. Thus 
in 1891 the Kirchenvtiierkommltton (Committee on the Church Fathers) was formed at 
the proposal of Hainack and Tire odor Mommsen (1817-190.1). which assumed the task of 
editing old church literature from before 125 and publishing this in fifty volumes. By 
1924 Texie und Uniersucltitngen published by Harnack already tan to forty-five volumes 
and thus had provided essential working materials for “Patristieism." 

The Gospel of Jesus, the contents of which Harnack summarized using the key terms 
"faith in God." "love of humans." and "mist in the Kingdom of God" in his most well- 
known work Das Wesen des Chrisiemums I What lx Christianity) published in 1900. was. 
he maintained, the most pure form of human religiousness. Harnack believed these three 
concepts to be mutually dependent, together forming the "Weten des Chrisiemums" (this 
translates literally as the "essence of Christianity") and therefore to he of the utmost 
cultural significance. Harnack allowed that Protestantism was the most mature form of 
Christianity because by resorting to the biblical fundamentals this had relaxed the 
connection to old confessional statements. He maintained that Protestantism recognized 
the indiv iduality of Christians and made this a principle of church institutions. 

The reception of Harnack's work has basically never been interrupted. However, his 
theology is of questionable relevance within the theological debate today. Although his 
studies had a decisive influence in the content-related disputes into live 192(>s. this 
influence was broken by "dialectic theology." However, to understand live marked break 
in live reception of Harnack's work we need to look at more than live theological level 
alone. The political lack of clarity of so-called cultural Protestantism that Harnack 
personified with regard to German National Socialism discredited cultural Protestantism 
as a whole and at the same time had a serious impact on the reception of Harnack's work 
after 1945. 

After 1945 discussions on Harnack within Protestantism were restricted to small 
circles of specialists. In Germany, but also in live UNITED STATES und ENGLAND, it 
was Harnack's Hcir/i des Chrisieitiwns in particular that was discussed (Niebuhr. Giick. 
Sykes). In the United States Harnack’s approach was usually assessed negatively despite 
his influence in the first half of the twentieth century having been considerable, because 
of his promotion of patristic thinking. 

In German-speaking research Harnack's work became a focus of greater attention on 
the occasion of his 150th birthday jubilee in May 2001. In this context the question raised 
again of the relationship between "Protestantism and culture" is motivated by the basic 
position of apologetics of scientific theology in relation to a society that seems to have an 
ever-decreasing requirement for this theology. The existential crisis of institutions that 
through this arc also threatened with the loss of their link to society is a furtlver reason for 
the fresh interest in Harnack and his work. Whether there will really be a heightened new 
reception of the work of Adolf von Harnack remains to be seen. 
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HARRIS, WILLIAM WADE 
(e. 1860-1929) 


African churchman. Hams was born ai Half Graway. Liberia, circa I860, and died at 
Harper. Liberia on June 23. 1929. He belonged lo ihe Grebo people of LIBERIA. 
Brought up by a Methodist uncle. Harris became a catechist and teacher for the Episcopal 
Church. In 1910. while in prison for sedition, he had a vision in which Gabriel called him 
to fulfill all the commands of Matthew 28:19. On his release, he preached and baptized in 
his home area. In 1913. following the death of his wife, lie set off "into all the world." 

With two female companions. Harris walked tire whole breadth of the Ivory Coast 
(then a French colony) where missions, almost all Catholic, were new. and then into the 
western Gold Coast. The women sang praises to God. drawing a crowd: Harris, after 
explaining his mission to the chief, preached, and baptized those who responded. His 
message centered on repentance, turning to God. complete abandonment of other 
divinities and all traditional cult objects or fetishes, and on SALVATION through Christ, 
who was leturning as judge. The PREACHING was reinforced by healings (see FAITH 
HEALING), demonstrations of spiritual power, and triumphant confrontations with 
traditional priests (and occasionally with colonial officials and Catholic priests, if these 
tried to obstruct his work). A huge movement to Christianity resulted. In the 18 months 
before the French deported him to Liberia. Harris baptized an estimated lOO.(XX) people 
in the Ivory Coast, and perhaps 10.(XX) (including JOSEPH CASELEY-HAYFORDi in 
the Gold Coast. He formed worshiping congregations, appointed leaders, offered 
rudimentaiy teaching based on the Ten Commandments, left Bibles, and urged his 
hearers to accept teaching from missions as this became available. 

In the 1920s Hairis agreed that the British Metlkodist mission should assume care of 
the Ivory Coast congregations, but he seems to have regretted this later, being 
increasingly disillusioned with mission teaching and practice on MARRIAGE and on 
money. He consecrated John Ahui as his representative. Independent egllses Harriaes 
still nourish. 

Harris died in Haiper. Liberia on June 23. 1929. but he is the seminal figure for all 
forms of Ivory Coast Christianity. He was also the first and most icmarkable of the 
African charismatic figures who. independently of the missions, led mass movements 
toward Christianity in live period from about 1913 to 1935. 
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See also Africa: African Instituted Churches: Colonialism; Missionary Organizations: 
Missions 
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HARTSHORNE, CHARLES (1897-2000) 


American philosopher and theologian. Hartshome was bom on June 5. 1897 in 
Kittanning. Pennsylvania. tl>e son of an Episcopalian minister. He attended Haverford 
College between 1915 and 1917 before serving as a medn.il orderly in the United States 
military. Returning to academia to complete his A.B.. A.M.. and Ph.D. at Harvard 
Univeisity by 1923. Haitshome went on to accept a Sheldon Travelling Fellowship to 
Germany, where he attended lectures by Martin Heidegger and Edmund Husserl. He 
returned to Harvard between 1925 and 1928. as an instructor and Research Fellow, 
assisting Alfred Noith Whitehead for one semester and also, with Paul Weiss, editing the 
collected papers of Charles Sanders Pierce. The works of Whitehead and Pierce were to 
have far-reaching influences on Hartshome's own philosophical thought, leading to his 
consequential conception of God as subject to the processes of time and change. In 1928. 
Haiishorne accepted a post at the Department of Philosophy of the University of Chicago 
where, in due time, he received a joint position in the Divinity School. He remained 
teaching at Chicago until 1955. then moved to professorships at Emory University 
<1955-19621 and the University of Texas at Austin < 1962-1976). He died on October 9. 
2<XX). 

Haiishorne was a prominent advocate for what came to be known as process 
philosophy. His written works include: Man's Vision of God and the Logic of Theism 
< 19*11 1 . The Divine Relativity: A Social Conception of God (1948). and Aquinas to 
Whitehead: Seven Centuries of Metaphysics of Religion 1 1976). Identifying his own 
thought as principally philosophy rather than theology. Haiishorne argued against the 
classical theistic understanding of God as omnipotent, omniscient, and immutable. 
Instead, he maintained that God's perfection consists precisely in live ability to respond to 
change. A defender of Anselm's famous ontological argument, in a period when the 
rationality of theism had become vilified within the academy. Haiishorne sought to 
demonstrate that the so-called philosophical "proofs" for tire existence of God—tire 
ontological, teleological, and cosmological arguments—jointly reinforce the claims of 
one another. 
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HASTINGS, LADY SELINA (1707-1791) 


English evangelical leader. Born Augusi 24. 1707. ihe second daughter of Earl Ferres, 
she married Theophilus Hastings, ninth carl of Huntingdon in 172S and bore him four 
children. Through the influence of her sisters Betty and Margaret she became acquainted 
with the work of the Methodists in the first wave of religious revival in England and was 
converted in 1739. By 1748 she had transferred her attention to GEORGE 
WH1TEF1 ELD’S Calvinislic variety of METHODISM rather than the AR.MINIANISM 
of JOHN and CHARLES WESLEY, although she retained their friendship. She helped a 
number of nun receive ordination and employed them as her chaplains until the church 
authorities refused to allow this spirit of independence. Sire had particular links with 
Thomas Hawcis and her cousin. Walter Shirley, notable evangelical clergymen, and was 
a friend of Toplady and Dodderidge. Sire built some chapels and acquired others in what 
became known as the "Lady Huntingdon's Connexion.” by 1791 in an association 
numbering twenty three districts and over sixty chapels, located in fashionable spa towns 
and cathedral cities such as Brighton. Bath. Chichester, and Worcester. 

The doctrinal basis of tire association was the Fifteen Articles, a selection of the 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. In 1768. after tire 
expulsion of evangelical students from Oxford, she opened a College at Trefeca. 
WALES, as an academy for preachers. John Fletcher was its first president, but he 
resigned in 1771 over the renewed debate between Calvinists and Amiinians. as did 
Joseph Benson. On the death of George Whitefield she took over responsibility for the 
Bethesda Orphan House in Georgia but this burnt down. Lady Selina died June 17. 1791 
at her home in Spa Fields. London and was buried at Donington Park. 

See also Calvinism. Evangelicalism 
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HAUGE, HANS NIELSEN (1771-1824) 


Norwegian lay preacher. Hauge was bom into a farmer family in the agrarian community 
of Rolvsoy in what was then the kingdom of DENMARK and NORWAY. In 17%. as he 
walked in tire fields, he experienced a special calling from God to preach and to urge his 
fellow countrymen to convention and a different lifestyle. This spaikcd the fust thorough 
revival movement in Norway, called Haugianism. which dominated religious life of the 
country during the fust half of the nineteenth century. Hauge. firmly rooted in the 
country's Lutheran tradition, emphasized a personally experienced salvation and a 
puritan way of life stressing the importance of inner-worldly vocational work. His 
followers were, to a great extent, industrious people who took part in the modernization 
of the Norwegian economy. Hauge himself was arrested in 1804 as preaching gatherings 
were prohibited by law for those who were not ordained. In 1809 he was temporarily 
released in order to assist in alleviating the country’s serious economic problems 
following the Napoleonic wars. In 1813 he was finally sentenced to pay a fine of l.(KK) 
riksilu/er for ignoring tire prohibition on lay preaching. Hauge continued to urge people 
to remain within the Lutheran state church and to pay respect to the clergy. His own 
activity, however, gradually changed into maintaining his religious network and caring 
for his economic activities. 

Haugianism came to lay a foundation for Norwegian religious life both in Norway and 
among Norwegian emigrants in North America, its imporlance being of both a religious 
and an economic nature. A Lutheran-formed and serious-minded religious outlook 
combined with a puritan lifestyle characterized his followers. Toward the second half of 
the century. Haugianism was increasingly contested by more evangelically oriented 
revival movements, but Hauge’s infiuence is still the most important single contribution 
to Norwegian religious life after the REFORMATION. 
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HAYFORD, JOSEPH EPHRAIM 
CASELY (1866-1930) 


African writer. Born to the family of a Ghanaian Methodist minister on September 28. 
1866. Casely Hayford became a successful writer, journalist, politician, and lawyer. Mis 
greatest contribution to Protestantism was his positive appraisal of the life and ministry of 
the West African prophet WILLIAM WADI* HARRIS, one of the leaders in the 
AFRICAN INSTITUTED CHURCHES movement. 

As a lawyer Casely Hayford worked with Aborigines Rights Protection Society 
against the Lands Bill of 1897. to preserve live African land tenure system. As a politician 
Casely Hayford served as a member of the Legislative Council from 1916 until 1930. He 
was the moving force behind the founding of the National Congress of Biitish West 
Africa, and live Gold Coast Youth Conference, precursors to Ghana's political parties. 

As a journalist l»e wrote articles arguing racial equality and live need for representation 
of Africans at live highest levels of administration of their affairs. His novel Eiltiupia 
Unbound (19111 was one of the first texts of modern fiction produced in English in West 
Africa. A vigorous defense of black people, the work was also critical of Christianity as a 
mainly white religion. 

As an educational reformer, he helped establish Achimota College in 1927. which was 
a precursor to the establishment of the University College of the Gold Coast in 1961. 

With his interest in live life of Wadi* Harris. Casely Hay ford was a pioneer scholar in 
African Independency. His controversial portrayal of Harris as a le-gitimate prophet was 
one of the earliest triumphs of the African Christian Independency movement. 

Casely Hayford died August 11. 1930. 

Set also Africa 
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HEAVEN AND HELL 


At the outset of the Protestant REFORMATION, the AUGSBURG CONFESSION 
(15JO) affirmed biblical and traditional views of heaven and hell; since then views have 
varied dramatically among denominations, congregations, and even individuals. Views 
now range in a spectrum from a physical, "literal heaven" to no heaven at all. As for hell, 
beliefs are even more spongy, with a definite tendency, except among evangelicals, to 
ignore it. 


Overview 


The Bible affirms the reality of both heaven and hell. The Lord's Prayer itself addresses a 
"Father in heaven" and prays that his will be done "on earth as it is in heaven." The New 
Testament can scarcely be understood without reference to the kingdom of God as a 
radical change from our present lives. The range of interrelations of biblical passages is 
vast. At one extreme they are taken as physical statements about physical reality; at the 
other they are dismissed as superstitious errors on live part of Jesus and the biblical 
writers; in between, a huge variety of metaphorical interpretations exist. In Protestantism 
in the West during the past three centuries live tendency has been in the direction of the 
extremes; many non-Western societies, however, offer a rich and vivid sense of heaven. 
This article can mention only some of live deepest questions and a few alternatives. 


What Are Heaven and Hell.* 


Arc heaven and hell live "afterlife" or "eternal life"? That is. do we live on in time after 
the end of our earthly lives, or are our whole lives subsumed in God's eternity? What is it 
in us that lives eternally? Do we become one with God as a raindrop does with the sea. or 
does our essence live on. or our personality, or our body? Usually it is believed that the 
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soul or character lives on. hut the Bible and tradition give no precise idea of what the 
Greek pneuina. soul or spirit means, and Paul speaks of a.soma pneumutikon (soul-body 
or spiritual body). Two quite different strands run through Protestantism, the immortality 
of the soul (which derives from Greek philosophy) and the biblical idea of bodily 
resurrection. The apostle Paul declared that tire re was no point in a Chiistianity that did 
not affiim the physical resurrection. 

The kingdom of God (haiilela tvu iheou) is a main then*- of tire New Testament. It is 
clear that Christ is our ruler, a basUnu. emperor had connotations of majesty and power 
almost inconceivable in the twenty-first century. Sometimes the kingdom seems to Ire 
among us now or "in our hands”; sometimes on this earth now or at the end of time, 
sometimes in some more div ine state of existence such as “heaven.” Tire New Testament 
envisions a radical change that will soon occur at the end of time or last days (la eichaia) 
and will radically transform the world. Christ's fust coming was incarnate as Jesus bom 
of Mary, and Christ will come a second time to complete the transformation of the 
cosmos. The world may come to an end with the last judgment and the final destiuetion 
of evil at that time, after the judgment, time may disappear, or Christ may reign a 
thousand years before finally eliminating all space and time. The Last Judgment is often 
contrasted w ith the personal judgment that each person faces at the end of life, but almost 
all Protestants believe that the last merely confirms the |tersonal judgment: God does not 
change his mind in tire meantime. But then where is the soul between the tin*: of our 
personal death and the general resurrection at the end of time? Protestants have all 
eschewed the Catholic idea of purgatoiy. so that opinion varies from the soul’s being in 
some sort of interim state before rejoining its body to a view that at our death we are 
lifted from time into eternity, the montent of our death being also the moment of our 
resurrection. Some, paiticularly nineteenth-century pietists, believed that tire souls are 
with us as our companions. 

Both time and space are problematic: where are heaven and hell? Early Protestant 
views were in line with previous Christian ones that the eaith was a sphere at the center 
of the cosmos, with hell inside of it. and heaven Ireyond all the spheres of nroon. sun. and 
stars. Such views became untenable and unnecessary with tire discoveries of modem 
astronomy, since which most educated Protestants believe that heaven land hell) arc not 
“out there” anywhere in the physical cosmos but in another mode of being entirely, 
sometimes within us. sometimes in another spiritual dimmsion. 

What does heaven mean? Is it a radical change and transformation to something far 
beyond our experience? Are we made perfect by union with God. by our fulfillment as 
individuals, or as the perfection of community? Does it mean that we are absorbed into 
God. or that we encounter him intensely face to face, or that we are fulfilled to our utmost 
peifection as individuals? If it is the last, how old will we be. and in what state of mind or 
body? Will we feel ourselves "individuals” at all. recognizing our families and friend* as 
our own? Will we be so bound to one another in love that heaven is more a realization of 
community than of self? If the point of life is to love God and neighbor, is heaven the 
fulfillment of that love to lire point that differences dissolve in a more perfect union? If 
heaven is a community, on what level do we feel that community—our families and 
friends, our congregation, our geographical community, the whole eaith. or the whole 
cosmos? Is everyone equal in heaven or are some closer to God. some deeper in love. 
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than others? John Calvin made it clear that whatever differences in earthly station and 
authority exist between us. they will not exist in heaven, where the only ruler is Christ. 

Does perfection in heaven mean stasis or a dynamic motion to ever more perfect 
perfection? Will we be in an eternal state of unchanging glory or will we continue to 
know more, feel more, love more, even serve more? Sixteenth-century reformers tended 
to see heaven as an eternal moment of praise and adoration of God. many nineteenth- 
century pietists believed that if salvation was achieved through good works, then surely 
good works (service to God and others) must continue in the other life. 


Going to Heaven or Hell 


How does one go to heaven or hell? Better put. hoiv does one come to be in the state of 
soul and character that is heaven or hell? Does this occur by complete predestination, 
where God eternally determines which persons are in which state, by human free will to 
choose, or by God's foreknowledge that our free choice sometimes chooses hell? In 
complete predestination. God damns to eternal hell those whom he does not choose to 
save; in other views, damnation is our own free choice to live in an evil state. Is divine 
grace the source of our salvation, as the original reformers insisted, or are works the 
source, as nineteenth- and twentieth-century pietists believed? The pietists placed an 
unusually strong emphasis on the reward and punishment aspect of live afterlife; if you 
cltoose to do good works, you will be saved. A quite different position among sixteenth- 
century radicals, and recently gaining great popularity among liberal Protestants, is 
universalism. the theology that everyone is saved and everything is purified and 
redeemed at the end. Very rare, however, has been any view that you can change your 
miivd after you die; rather, this is the life that God gives us and in this life we eternally 
form our character. 

Biblical descriptions of heaven are lavish with music, gems. gold, light, brilliance: 
descriptions of hell describe fire, sulfur, torture, and darkness. Some Protestants, perhaps 
not realizing that in thinking about heaven and hell we arc limited by human imagination 
and words in trying to understand what is beyond all our capacities to know, take these 
descriptions as physical truth. From the beginning of Christianity, all sorts of details 
(woods, fountains, dancing, and so on) have been added, particularly by groups such as 
the Latter-Day Saints, whose heaven is extremely physical. Tlte physicality of heaven 
derives not only from the specific biblical descriptions but also from the biblical doctrine 
of resurrection. We rise in our bodies (however transcended); that concept has 
continually raised questions of food and sex. as well as other bodily functions. More 
abstractly inclined Protestants are content with the idea that heaven is essentially the full 
presence of everyone and everything transfused by God and w ithout defect, while hell is 
the state of absence of all these qualities. In most views, heaven is a place that is dynamic 
rather than static, so that it must have some sort of real metaphorical time, for metaphor 
does not mean distance from reality. 
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HEGEL, GEORG WILHELM 
FRIEDRICH (1770-1831) 


German philosopher. Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel was horn on August 27. 1770. in 
Stutlgait. Germany. His father was an administrative official in the Wun-temberg ducal 
bureaucracy. Hegel attended the Piot estant seminaiy (Slip) at Tubingen for five years 
beginning in 1788. most likely with plans to enter either the clergy or the civil service. 
On giaduation from Tubingen he worked as a private tutor in Bern 11793-1796) and 
Frankfurt (1797-1800). His father died in 1799. leaving Hegel an inheritance that 
allowed him to pursue what had in the meantime become his chief interest, philosophy. In 
1801 he secured a teaching position at Jena and taught there until 1806. FRIF.DRICH 
W.J.VON SCHELL1NG (1775-1854) was teaching theie as well and the two 
collaborated on the Kritisches Jourmit .lei Philosophic (Critical Journal of Philosophy) 
until Schelling deponed Jena in 1803. In 1801 Hegel published a book on the difference 
between Johann G.Fichte and Schelling. As a result of their collaboration on the Critical 
Journal and the 1801 book Hegel was publicly regarded as a disciple of Schelling; 
however, in 1807 Hegel published Pluinomenologie lies Celsies (Phenomenology of 
Spirit), which maiked an intellectual and personal break with Schelling and set Hegel on 
the path of becoming one of the premier philosophers of Germany. 

In late 1806 Hegel lost his position at Jena when the university was shut down in the 
wake of the Battle of Jena. From 1807 until 1808 Ite supported himself by editing a 
newspaper in Bamberg. Fivmi 1808 until 1816 he was rector of and professor at a 
gymnasium Ii.e.. schooli in Nuremberg. While at Nuremberg he published the Science of 
Logic (volume one in 1811-1812; volume two in 1816). He mairied in 1811. From 1816 
until 1818 he was a professor at Heidelberg. There Ire published, in 1817. Eitzykloatht 
iler PMosophischen Wissensrhiiften (Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences in 
Outline), his “system." From 1818 until his death, cm November 14. 1831 (from cholera), 
he was a professor in the philosophical faculty in Berlin. During his Berlin ycais Hegel 
published only one new book. Grmullinien tier Philosophic ties Rechts (Outlines of the 
Philosophy of Right 1821). However, he also prepared second and third editions of the 
Encyclopedia (1827 and 1830) and at the time of his death was nearly finished w ith a 
second edition of the Wissenschaft der Logik tScience of Logic). After his death, his 
lectures on the philosophy of history, history of philosophy, philosophy of religion, and 
philosophy of ait were published by his followers. 
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Hegel In Context 


To grasp Hegel's relaiion to and importance for Protestant thought, it is necessary to sec 
him in his intellectual and political context. Hegel's era was a time of heightened 
theological tension. In the previous generation Christian theology had been shaken to its 
roots by the combination of historical criticism of the BIBLE and creeds aitd by 
rationalism. In addition the 1780s witnessed the so-called pantheism controversy, when 
Friedrich H Jacobi published his account of conversations he had had with GOTTHOLD 
E.LESSING. In this account he revealed Lessing's sympathies with Benedict Spinoza, 
who was commonly thought to have been a pantheist. Lessing's declaration seemed to be 
an endorsement of this pantheism. A decade later Johann Fichte was forced to resign his 
professorship at Jena because of accusations that his philosophy supported atheism. In 
Hegel’s day most theological responses to these issues took one of three forms. First, 
there was a resurgence of confessional ORTHODOXY, buttressed by the support of a 
militant and doctrinally conservative PIETISM and emphasizing a traditional conception 
of the supernatual. Leading representatives included FRIEDRICH A.G.THOLUCK and 
Ernst W. Hengstenberg. Second, there was an accommodation to the deistie critique of 
Christianity (see DEISM). This resulted in a rationalistic and reductionistic form of 
theology in which the supernatural was largely if not totally eliminated. Julius 
A.L-Wegscheider and Karl G.Bretschneidcr represented this option. Third, there was an 
attempt to rethink theology in the light of romantic impulses. In practice this meant 
reinterpreting doctrines as verbal expressions of a noncognitive intuition of God. 
FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER was the outstanding representative of this tendency. 
The theological tensions were exaceifeated by related political issues. Hegel’s adult life 
spanned a revolutionary era. from the beginnings of the French revolution in 1789 to the 
European-wide uprisings in 1830. For the most pan. these revolutionary movements 
aimed at introducing liberal-democratic reforms, which Hegel supported. Between these 
revolutions stood the reactionary Congress of Vienna (1815) that, upon the final defeat of 
Napoleon, restored to power the feudal aristocracies that had been dethroned as a result 
of Napoleonic reforms. The result of this political ferment in lire Germany of Hegel's day 
was an increasingly conservative political climate that sought to return to the union of 
CHURCH AND STATE that characterized live prerevolutionary era. The effect was a 
renewed emphasis on orthodox theology and on the suppression of politically dangerous 
ideas. These trends meant trouble for Hegel in particular because he supported and was 
supported by live liberal refoimers of politics, church, and education who increasingly 
found themselves out of step with live aristocratic power structure (see LIBERAL 
PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). 

Although Hegel proposed a philosophical resolution to the theological problems of the 
day. he believed that his philosophy was nonetheless grounded in tire central tenets of 
Lutheran theology. This conviction is illustrated by an event in 1826. In the course of a 
lecture. Hegel made some disparaging remarks about the Roman Catholic doctrine of the 
Eucharist (see LORD'S SUPPER). Called to account by the educational authorities Hegel 
responded in a lettei that justified his views on the basis of their faithfulness to Lutheran 
theology. Further, he declared his pride in having been baptized and raised a Lutheran 
and pivifessed his intent to remain one. That Hegel’s remarks were not merely defensive 
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posturing lo avoid tumble can be seen from his affirmative remarks. abi>ui 
LUTHERANISM and. more generally. Protestantism in his lectures on the philosophy of 
history and the history of philosophy. 

However, in spite of his professed loyalty to and admiration of the Lutheran tradition. 
Hegel did not present his philosophy as simply a restatement of that tradition's theology. 
On the contrary, the relation between theology and Hegel's philosophy is complex and 
subtle. On the one hand he believed that Christian DOCTRINE is based on revelation and 
contains the truth about God. The content of theology and philosophy is the same, that is. 
the truth. On the other hand, he held that them are grave problems with tire usual 
exposition of these doctrines, which conveys the line content of religion in a highly 
unsuitable and misleading form. The key to grasping Hegel's view is to understand the 
distinction Ire made between conceptual thinking (hegreifen) and imaginative thinking 
(vontellen) in theology. 

Imaginative thinking is the typical form in which theological doc tune presents its 
subject matter. Although it is a genuine fomi of thought, in it we think by means of 
images drawn from sensation. For example, the doctrine of tire Trinity employs the 
familial relation between father and son. In this case, the eternal divine life is poitrayed 
w ith images drawn from daily experience. However, these images are wholly inadequate 
to the task of knowing the truth. The only possibility for obtaining knowledge, he 
believed, was to give doctrine a scientific form attained through pure conceptual thinking, 
that is. through philosophy. 


Hegelian Dialectics 


To understand why only conceptual thinking provides the adequate form for truth, it is 
necessary to come terms with Hegel’s view of dialectics. Hegel was convinced that 
actuality is marked by movement that embraces unity and diversity. Organic life, for 
instance, is a process whereby a seed becomes a plant. There is a dialectical relation 
between live seed and live plant because although they are in an important sense distinct, 
there is also an important sense in which they are one. The oneness consists in the fact 
that seed and plant are two steps in a movement that encompasses them both. In our 
ordinary thinking we distinguish live seed from the plant as two things: that is. we focus 
on the distinction between the two. However, we miss the underlying movement (seed to 
plant) that is their unity and. if we think dialectically ti.e.. conceptually), then we grasp 
the unity as well as the distinctions tseed. plant as well as the movement of seed to plant). 
Conceptual thinking is therefore itself a dialectical movement. In conceptual thinking we 
think according to the pattern of actuality. In it. the form of our thinking is identical with 
the form of actual being. In ordinary understanding and imaginative thinking, however, 
the form of our thinking does not match the foim of actuality and therefore is inadequate 
to the truth. 

What is true of organic life is true of all actualities, including God. tHegel typically 
wrote of absolute spirit and not God. God is not identical to absolute spirit in Hegel’s 
philosophy: however, for the sake of exposition. "God” will be used.) The eternal divine 
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life is a dialectical movement. The doctiine of the Trinity. with its affirmation of relations 
of origin among Father. Son. and Spirit, is a theological statement of that dialectical 
movement. Accordingly, the doctiine of the Trinity possesses the nuth about God. 
Unfortunately theologians employ imaginative thinking and not conceptual thinking 
when they expound the doctrine. Just as. in the case of seed and plant, ordinary 
understanding puts the emphasis on distinctions and misses the movement that is the 
unity, so in the case of the Tiinity theologians normally emphasize tire distinctions of the 
Trinitaiian persons (insofar as they regaid them as individually existent personal bemgsi 
and miss the dialectical and unifying movement that encompasses the persons. So. 
although the doctiine of the Tiinity contains the truth about God. its theological 
exposition has always been wholly inadequate. An adequate form for this doctiine 
requires conceptual thinking. Only this form of thinking is identical with the dialectical 
character of the divine life and can be said to state the truth in a scientific form. 

Hegel's views about conceptual thinking help explain his irritation with the 
theological tendencies of his day. Although sympathetic with the rational approach of the 
F.NLIGHTEN.MENT. Hegel scorned the proclivity of rationalistic theologians to reject 
doctrines such as the Tiinity because of their supposedly irrational character. In doing so. 
Hegel charged, they were emptying religion of all content and thus forsaking the tiuth. 
They could do so only because the reasoning they employed was not conceptual thinking 
but in-stead merely ordinary understanding. Hegel was likewise dismayed by 
Schleiemiacher (who lectured in the theological faculty at Berlin and with whom Hegel 
carried on a running public controversy) and the pietistic theologians. By emphasizing 
feeling and intuition and making them the source of theology, they too had emptied 
religion of content. In addition they gave the cause of science a bad name by deprecating 
human reason. Not surprisingly Hegel believed that he was rescuing the tiuth of religion 
from the depredations of contemporary theologians. As he once stated, not only was 
philosophy in his day orthodox —only philosophy (i.e.. his philosophy! was oithodox. 


Kesponses to Hegel 


Hegel's estimate of his own orthodoxy was not universally shared. In particular his tenure 
in Beilin was marked by charges of pantheism and atheism. The basis of these charges 
was Hegel's understanding of God's relation to the universe. Hegel understood this 
relation dialectically. Just as seed and plant are best drought of. not as distinct things, but 
instead as two aspects of a larger movement, so God and the universe are not distinct 
entities but are dialectically related. Tire universe is. in some sense, an aspect of the 
divine life. God attains actuality through the world-process. Although Hegel was clear 
that God is not simply identical with the world, the qualified and dialectical identity he 
affirmed was still too much for conservative theologians. 

However, not all theologians were opposed to Hegel. There were two influential 
theologians in paiticular who converted to Hegel’s views and foimed an important part of 
the Hegelian school of the 1820s and 1830s: PHILIPP MARHEINF.KE <1780-1846. 
professor in Berlin) and Carl Daub (1765-1836. professor in Heidelbergi. It was 
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Marhcineke who. after Hegel's death, produced the first edition of Hegel’s lectures on the 
philosophy of religion in an attempt to fix Hegel’s meaning and settle differences in 
interpretation. Unfortunately, in the judgment of his pcen» Martieineke’s editorial 
procedures were deficient: however, a revised edition by BRUNO BAUER also did not 
settle the disputes. Daub. Maiheineke. and. initially. Bauer emphasized the side of 
Hegel’s philosophy that affirn^d the identity of content between theology and 
philosophy. In other words, they were, within the confines of Hegel’s school, 
conservative. A radical application of Hegel's thought to theology emerged after Hegel’s 
death when DAVID F. STRAUSS < I808-1874>. LUDWIG FEUERBACH (18(M-1872). 
and otl>ers began emphasizing the inadequacy of theology's imaginative thinking. It was 
the atheistic conclusions of this group that induced the Prussian government to call 
vSchelling to Berlin in 1841 to combat the pernicious effects of Hegel's philosophy. At 
length it was not Sc helling's lectures that diminished the influence of Hegel's philosophy 
but rather shifting philosophical tendencies as in the next generation Gemiany 
experienced the iise of scientific materialism and a revival of interest in IMMANUEL 
KANT’S philosophy. Nonetheless vestiges of Hegel’s philosophy can be seen in the 
woik of such contemporary Protestant theologians as JURGEN MOLTMANN and 
WOLF HART PANNENBERG. 
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HEIDELBERG CATECHISM OF 1563 


Efforts to introduce the REFORMATION into the Palatinate began late, and their success 
depended on the cogency of a catechetical document that could avoid the controversies 
that had embroiled various parties in the early decades of tire Reformation. In a region in 
which Lutheran and Reformed claimed a sympathetic presence, a CATECHISM 
appealing to both loyalties promised to be the most effective. For a number of reasons, 
there were far fewer catechisms than confessions in tire sixteenth century (see 
CONFESSION). They were meant for the LAITY and their rudimentary question-and- 
answer style provided little room for detailed discussion of semantic or doctrinal points. 
At tire same time the simplicity and clarity demanded by the genie guaianteed that the 
successful catechism would gain biviad acceptance indeed. 

The Heidelberg Catechism was the work of a committee that included the Wittenberg 
graduate Zacharius Ursinus (1534-1583). JOHN CALVIN’S protfgi Caspar Olevian 
(1536-1587). and members of the THEOLOGY faculty at Heidelberg. They sought to 
combine tire best pans of a number of current catechetical texts, including Calvin's own 
15-15 GENEVA CATECHISM, a possible model despite the desire of the Palatine prince 
Frederick III for an instructional manual on biblical foundations that was visibly 
independent of Genevan influence. The Catechism accomplished several goals: in its 
simplicity it made the essentials of evangelical faith accessible to all. and it did this with 
a collage of biblical terms that instilled much of the sacred text into tire youthful mind of 
the reader. 

In 129 questions spread out over a cycle of a year of Sundays, divided into three 
sections on human misery, redemption, and thankfulness, the Catechism offers a succinct 
summary of evangelical FAITH. Intended for the theologically unsophisticated 
layperson, it presupposes little knowledge of tire BIBLE or of the dogmatic 
TRADITION. Instead it appeals to tire believer's awareness of original SIN: a sense of 
hopelessness before a righteous deity; and a divinely granted zeal to live a life of 
holiness, here temred thankfulness. Hence from the first question onward. Jesus Christ is 
termed a savior and redeemer of a radically sinful humanity, an agent of the Father's 
redemptive will, whose ATONEMENT for humanity is made ceiiain for tire regenerate 
by tire wort; of the Holy Spirit. 

The first part of tire Catechism. ’On human misery." identifies revealed law as the 
means to recognize one's sinfulness: the command to love God and neighbor reveals the 
total extent of original sin. Tbe rudimentary level of discussion called for a simplicity that 
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suggest* a more radical stance on many of the positions being articulated than one finds 
in contempoiaiy confessions. The answers to questions about human sinfulness, for 
example, state with unequivocal clarity that humanity fell into a state of ‘'hating" God 
and 

neighbor <q. 5). no! simply being disinclined or impeded in loving them. 

as lengthier or subtler expositions of faith during these years tended to 

hold. 

The second section, concerning human redemption, similarly presents its affirmations 
phrased with a sometimes disarming simplicity. Continuity between the faith of live Old 
Covenant or Testament and the New is underscored in a number of ways. The promise of 
redemption that constitutes the gospel, for example, is described as having been revealed 
in Eden and preserved by live patriarchs and prophets, then finally and fully revealed in 
Jesus Christ. 

In addition to filtering a great deal of scriptural language, the Catechism also adopts 
the terminology of classic creedal statements, ensuring the catechumen s familiarity with 
pan of the ancient tradition. Tlx? Nicene Creed in fact prov ides many of live questions of 
the second pan of the Catechism: many of the questions ask for explanations of 
individual clauses of the Cieed. In keeping with its intention of inclusiveness, the 
Catechism underscores the communion in Christ of the members of the church. It is 
Christ who gathers and preserves the members of the line church <q. 54). those who are 
justified solely by their faith in him !q. 60 ). 

Under live third rubric, thankfulness, the Catechism provides precepts for live life of the 
regenerate Christian. In keeping with the Refoimed doctrine of the role of Law in a life of 
SANCTIFICATION—that the justified Christian returns to the Law as a guide for a 
life—this final section is organized around the Decalogue, or Ten Commandments, and 
the Lord’s Player, the answers serving as a running commentary to those texts. 

The rhetorical simplicity of the Catechism leaves unexplained certain points of 
DOCTRINE. Regarding the Eucharist (see LORD'S SUPPER), for example, the bread 
and wine are not said to be transformed into tl>e body and blood of Christ, although they 
are called that in the customary use of sacramental language (q. 78). Given the intensity 
of controversies over the Eucharist during these years, such a facile explanation was sure 
to arouse, rather than quell, discoid over the meaning of the terms “body" and blood." 
Several depaitures from contemporary Reformed symbolic documents arc notable 
indications of the Catechism's eclecticism, inclusiveness, or both. The doctrine of 
PREDESTINATION, also already a topic of intense dispute, is absent: in its place is an 
affirmation of God’s presidential care for all creatures tq. 27). 

Regardless of its conciliatory intentions, publication of the Catechism brought a flurry 
of controversy, especially from theologians like the Lutherans Tilemann Heshusius 
<1527-15591 and MATTHIAS FLAC1US (1520-1575) who saw "ungodliness" and 
"idolatry” in the use of ALTARS, baptismal fonts, crucifixes, and the like. They urged 
superintendents to monitor devotional life at tlx? parish level to prevent the restoration of 
such deviations. It was partially in defense of his work that Ursinus composed a massive 
Commentary to the Catechism, which explained in great detail tl»e positions slated 
succinctly in the original document. The clarifications of Reformed doctrine in the 
Commentary defined some of tlx? enduring divisions between the Lutheran and Refoimed 
confessions. 
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See also Calvinism: Lutheranism 
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HELVETIC CONFESSION 


The Second Helvetic Confession (1562) was in one sense the successor to the 1536 
document, known as the First Helvetic Confession (sometimes also called the Second 
Confession of Basel), prepared at Basel under tire aegis of HEINRICH BULLINCiER 
<1504-15751 and others. In more important ways, however, it stands with live Reformed 
confessional enterprise of the 1560s as another effort to consolidate doctrines in dispute 
and protect the church from internal strife and political threat. The dangers were all tots 
real in the wake of religious wars, the proceedings of the stillsitting Council of Trent, and 
divisions within LUTHERANISM that threatened to undermine a branch of tire 
REFORMATION that many Swiss Evangelicals still looked to as a model. 

Anticipating tire end of his active career as a Reformer in Zurich. Bullinger in 1561 
began to prepare a"brief exposition" of the faith as a theological last will. Tire resulting 
CONFESSION was anything hut brief, but it was clear and comprehensive, tire mature 
work of an influential theologian's studies and pastoral expcrieirce. It would in time Ire 
embraced by churches in tire Swiss cantons and beyond, and it earned endorsement in 
SCOTLAND. Holland. POLAND. Bohemia, and HUNGARY. 

Affirming the necessity and sufficiency of scripture as DOCTRINE, and stating that 
the word of God is the preached word, tire Confession acknowledges the guidance of the 
ancient Fathers in biblical interpretation, while dismissing from tire church any purely 
human tiaditions. such as the use of images and the hierarchical ordering of clerical 
ranks. Thus the four christological creeds of the fourth and fifth centuries are accepted as 
valid confessions of faith, as are "all similar'' symbolic documents, their tmth being in 
their faith rather than the AUTHORITY of tire assemblies that promulgated them. 
Ministers are called to the common service, as equals, to the work of PREACHING the 
word of God. administering the SACRAMENTS, and ensuring order within the church 
by means of suitable discipline (see CHURCH DISCIPLINE). 

The Confession's doctrine of God preserves traces of Bullinger's predecessor. 
HULDRYCH ZWINGI.I. whose Platonist affinities are found, for example, in the 
definition of God. Without abandoning the more anthropomorphic definitions grounded 
in biblical depictions of divine activity, the deity of the Second Helvetic Confession is a 
self-sufficient, eternal and infinite, necessarily (but inexplicably) existing highest good, 
manifested in three eternally distinct Persons, differentiated by their properties. 
Predictably, however, the THEOLOGY of the Confession is predominantly shaped by the 
exegetical tradition and centered on the doctrines of SIN and GRACE. The human 
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condition being one of sin. in which poisons freely choose evil, reconciliation through 
Christ is the only path to God. 

As with evangelical confessions generally, the doctrine of JUSTIFICATION is the 
core teaching here. In chapter IS of lire Confession, faith in Christ is the sole source of 
righteousness; it is given rather than earned, and it does not imply any sharing in Christ’s 
own righteousness. The believer experiences CONVERSION, and in so doing 
understands that both conversion and absolution ate divine gifts (ch. 14). The regenerate 
believer remains in a state of sin. but the freedom and temptation to do evil have been 
weakened, and tl>e expeiience of grace replaces the condemnation of the law. Despite the 
insistence on righteousness being only imputed or reckoned, rather than granted or 
actually bestowed, the regenerate Chiistian's FAITH is an active one. and the believer is 
driven to works of piety and charity. Since the beginning of live Reformation opponents 
hod read "faith alone" to mean that mere assent was sufficient for SALVATION. 
Bullinger takes pains to correct that impression. 

The CHURCH, in the words of the Confession, is a truly catholic tor universal! 
communion of the faithful, although there may be members of a given congregation who 
are not part of this invisible church. Condemning the claim to “catholicity" of the Roman 
church, the Confession holds that the univ ersality of the true church is not measured in 
tangible extent and numbers. Rather the body of true believers may at times be so 
marginal as to escape notice, and judgment, by the larger population of the unregenerate 
who may falsely imagine themselves the true chuich. In live light of continuing 
controversies and condem nations, identifying the Reformed churches as a minority 
threatened with persecution helped to brand their opponents as among the reprobate. 

Few doctrines were more intractable to mediating efforts than that of the Eucharist 
tree LORD'S SUPPER!, but here Bullinger’s conciliatory stance is most evident. 
Holding, in common with oilier evangelical confessions, that sacraments consist of a 
divine word of promise and an outward sign intended to seal and strengthen it. the 
Confession recognizes only the dominically instituted rites of BAPTISM and Eucharist as 
sacraments, and denies that they can be made holy by a priestly consecration or are able 
to communicate holiness to the recipient. Steering a course between the Real Presence of 
the Roman Catholic and Lutheran churches and the sacranwntarianism of Zwingli and 
others, live Confession holds that the body and blood of Christ are consumed in the 
Eucharist, but in a spiritual rather than a physical manner. The eating of the bread and 
drinking of the wine arc necessary parts of the rite, but the material elements are mere 
signs of the spiritual realities that make the Eucharist a sacrament. 

The language of COVENANT plays a significant role in the Confession, in part to link 
the church to the people of the Old Testament. Although two peoples are acknowledged, 
they are described as being united within a single Messianic fellowship (ch. 17). 
Likewise, the Confession holds that the sacraments were given to both peoples, insofar as 
both received a word of promise and external signs to seal the promise, but that the signs 
of the ancient sacraments were replaced by baptism and the Eucharist. In emphasizing the 
continuity of live covcnanial relationship with God. the Confession contributed to the 
federal theology of later decades and centuries. 

See also Counter-Reformation 
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HENRY VIII (1491-1547) 


English king. The second son of Henty VII (1457-1509) and Elizabeth of York. Henry 
ascended the English throne on his father's death in 1509. his elder brother Arthur having 
predeceased them in 1502. Physically imposing and intellectually gifted. Henry devoted 
his early years as king to war. hunting, and the life of live court. He read and spoke 
several languages, including Latin, and was an able singer and dancer. Although he left 
the minutiae of government to his ministers (especially Cardinal Wolsey 11475-15301 in 
the 1510s and 1520s; and THOMAS CROMWELL 11599-1658] in the 1530s). Ire was 
always in control. He was initially devoted to his first wife. Catherine of Aragon ( 1485— 
1536). but her sad sequence of ill-fated pregnancies (which left only one surviving child, 
a daughter. Mary Tudor, born in 1516). took its toll on his affections, though for a king 
he was but moderately unfaithful. Fiscal exhaustion after a decade of intermittent and 
largely fruitless war with FRANCE (1512-1524). combined with concern for the security 
of the dynasty in the absence of a male heir, put the succession and domestic policy at the 
head of his agenda from 1527 until 1540. With tire succession secured by the birth of a 
son. Edward, to his third wife. Jane Seymour (1509-1537). in 1537. he was able to relive 
his youthful pursuit of glory in the 1540s with invasions of both SCOTLAND and 
France. There were no further children from his subsequent marriages, in which he 
experienced disappointment with Anne of Cleves <1515-15571 and betrayal with 
Catherine Howard (1520-1542). before finding contentment in old age with Catherine 
Parr 11512-1548). 


Henry VIII and Protestantism 


Henry VIII was no Protestant—a word that was harely entering the English language 
when he died in 1547. and was. in any case, hardly applicable to him. Zealous, if 
conventional, in his piety (he often heard several masses a day. especially when not 
hunting i. he always took an educated interest in theology. Preachers of tire highest caliber 
were summoned to his court, and throughout his life he enjoyed theological discussion 
with scholars such as John Colei (1466-1519). Thomas More (1478-1535). and HUGH 
LATIMER (1485-1555). His theological awareness led him to challenge MARTIN 
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LUTHER'S (1483-1546) BalryUmian Captivity of the Church with a refutation, the 
Assertio Septem Sacramentorum (Assertion of the Seven Sacraments) published in 1521. 
Henry was thus one of Luther's earliest opponents, and he mobilized the scholars of 
England in the same cause, with John Fisher (1469-15351 and Thomas More the best 
known of those who wrote against the early Protestants at his behest. Henry's book (not 
entirely his unaided work, with Thomas More generally mentioned) was stylishly written, 
but held few surprises. It barely even touched on justification by faith alone, 
concentrating instead on the eueharist and the sacrifice of tire mass, which always 
remained close to his heart. Luther’s vitriolic reply left Henry with an abiding hatted of 
the German Reformer. 

Although REFORMATION doctrines made some headway in ENGLAND in the early 
I52()s. mostly through the circulation of Latin works in educated circles, it was not until 
William Tyndale (1495-1536) published an English New Testament in 1525 that 
combating Protestantism at home became a pressing concern for Henry's government. 
Concern was heightened by the discovery of a suspected Protestant. Robert Barnes, at 
Cambridge University, and Henry appointed John Fisher to preach at his recantation in 
February 1526. Tyndale's first edition was mostly intercepted and burned (only two 
copies survive), but aided by sympathizers among the wealthy London merchants, he 
went on publishing and distributing his New Testament and began producing pamphlets 
advocating Protestant ideas. Henry's bishops begun to find Protestants in their dioceses 
(scholars and clerics at first, but from about 1530 lay folk also), and Thomas More 
famously wrote against the new doctrines in English. When Henry appointed him Lord 
Chancellor in 1529. government action against Protestants intensified. Thomas More was 
personally involved in prosecutions, and in 1530 helped Henty and his bishops draft 
proclamations banning a growing list of dissident publications. Tudor justice was harsh, 
and the first of many Protestants to he executed in England under Henry was Thomas 
Hitton. burned at Maidstone in 1530 disc penalty of burning was already in force for the 
native heresy of Lollardy). 

The fortunes of English Protestantism changed in tire 1530s because of the king's need 
to separate from his first wife and remarry in tl>e hope of begetting a male heir. Because 
ITALY was dominated by Emperor Charles V. Catherine of Aragon's nephew, it was 
impossible for Pope Clement Vll (1478-1534) to grant the annulment of the matriage 
sought by Henry. In the early 1530s Henry began to consider unilateral action. He bullied 
the English clergy into suppoiting him. forcing tlrem first to recognize him as their 
supreme lie ad (which they grudgingly admitted in 1531 "as far as the law of Christ 
allows”) and then to concede him a veto over ecclesiastical legislation (1532). This move 
led to the resignation of Thomas More, which took soiik of the edge off the English 
persecution of Protestants t although lire bishop of London. John Stokesley. carried on the 
fight). What gradually improved conditions for Protestantism in England was the 
influence on the king of three people at tire heart of "the king's great matter ’: Anne 
Boleyn (1504-1536). whom he married around January 1533: Thomas Cromwell, who 
emerged as the king's leading adviser in these years and masterminded the separation: 
and THOMAS CRANMF.R (1489-1556). who in 1532 was recalled from Nuremberg 
(where he had been ambassador to Charles V) to be tire new arch bishop of Canterbury, 
and who actually granted the "divorce” in April 1533. All three were, to varying degrees, 
interested in what at tire time was often called the "new learning.” 
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The break with Rome, which scaled Henry’s separation from Catherine and 
remarriage, was enacted in a series of laws, most importantly the Act of Supremacy 
< 1534). which recognized Henry in unqualified terms as the "Supreme Head on Earth 
under Christ of the Church of England." This change was implemented through an 
unprecedented program, of preaching and propaganda, which opened the door to 
Protestant influence. Even during the campaign for the divorce. Henry’s government had 
canvassed support from English Protestant scholars who had tied abroad, such as Tyndale 
and Barnes. Now. the most enthusiastic preachers and writers against the papacy were 
precisely those who were attracted to evangelical doctrine: men such as Hugh Latimer 
and Nicholas S(union (chaplains to Anne Boleym. Thomas Swynnerton. and Thomas 
Garrett. Shaxton and Latimer soon became bishops, and it is noteworthy that during 
Anne’s three years as queen, all but one of the nine men made bishops were identifiably 
evangelical in their sympathies. Despite Anne's fall in 1536. Cromwell and Cranmer 
continued to nudge Henry in a Protestant direction. Cromwell certainly saw the potential 
of the Protestant Reformation for consolidating the royal supremacy. Lutheran themes of 
political obedience, first introduced to an English public by William Tyndale. were taken 
over wholesale by the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. In 1535 and 1536 there was talk of 
PHILIPP MELANCHTHON 11497-1560) coming to England, and from then until 1538 
the English government carried on negotiations for a political and theological alliance 
with the Sehmalkaldie League. 

Although Henry's hatred for Luther was undiminished, conditions for evangelicals 
improved. The stringent heresy laws were relaxed in 1534. and for some years no 
moderate evangelical Protestants were burned in England. Most importantly, official 
policy against permitting the Bible in English was gradually reversed. Cranmer was 
lobbying Henry VIII for this as early as 1534. Miles Covcrdale’s 11487-15691 first 
complete English Bible, printed abroad in 1535. was dedicated to Henry in teal hope. In 
1536 the first royal injunctions for the Church of England instructed parishes to obtain an 
English Bible, a message endorsed by the second injunctions of 1538. By this time an 
officially sanctioned version was in print, and 1539 saw the publication of Henry Vlll’s 
"Great Bible.“ with a programmatic Holbein woodcut on the titlepage depicting the king 
handing down God’s word to his grateful people. Cromwell was given a monopoly 
license to enable him to control the Bible business, and during his ascendancy Protestant 
books were, for the first time, printed in England. Indeed, the AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION was translated and printed in 1536 with a dedication to Cromwell 
himself. The translator. Richard Taverner, made his way in royal service under 
Cromwell’s patronage and a few years later dedicated to Henry a translation of the 
strongly evangelical Commonplaces of Erasmus Sarcerius. Cromwell and Cranmer 
protected and promoted evangelical preachers, and evangelical notes were even sounded 
in official statements on doctrine such as the Ten Articles of 1536 and the Bishops’ Book 
of 1537. 

While the boundaries of heresy had been shifted, they had not been torn down. 
Henry's deep devotion to the Blessed Sacrament neant that native Lollardy and the more 
radical leaching of the Saciamentatians (disciples of HULDRUCH ZWINGLI 11484- 
1531) and later JOHN CALVIN 11509-1564) who denied the real presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in the eucharistic hosti remained anathema. Even more disturbing 
were the teachings of the Anabaptists, who began to appear in England after the collapse 
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of the kingdom of Munster in 1534. A down Dutch men and women were burned in 
various towns in 1535. In 1538. action against Anabaptists was intensified. Henry issued 
a proclamation ordering them to leave the country on pain of death, and set up a 
commission including both conservatives and evangelicals to search them out. At much 
the same time he became more concerned with the Sacrumentarians. His proclamation 
against the Anabaptists was promulgated on the very day he piesided at the show-trial of 
John l.jmbert. Lambert robustly defended his denial of the real presence (which broadly 
followed the teachings of Zwingli and John Frith), although under the circumstances he 
was doomed before he started. Henry himself argued against Lambert and. having urged 
him in vain to recant, personally pronounced the death sentence. 

The Lambert case lieralded a chill in the climate for English Protestants. Theological 
negotiations with the Schmalkaldic League, despite hopeful early signs, had foundered on 
Henry VIll's intransigence over, for example, live sacrifice of the mass and clerical 
celibacy. As a potential Catholic crusade seemed to loom in 1538. Henry responded by 
emphasizing the more conservative aspects of his religious settlement. These moves 
culminated in the Act of Six Articles 11539). which enshrined specific aspects of 
Catholicism in English law and laid down death by burning for those who denied 
TRANSUBST.ANTI.ATION. As a result, although persecution was aimed chiefly against 
Sacramental ians and Anabaptists, moderate evangelicals had less room for mancuvting in 
the 1540s than in the 1530s. Many fled the country, and Protestant books once more had 
to Ire printed abroad. The King's Book of 1543 was more conservative in tone than its 
predecessor, tire Bishops' Book, restrictions were placed on the reading of live English 
Bible; and censorship of Protestant literature was renewed. 

Henry's personal religious beliefs after 1535 are somewhat enigmatic. Both Catholics 
and Protestants felt it worth dedicating books to him. and Cranmer tells us how the king 
dealt with these gifts. He rarely read them himself, but passed them to scholarly clerics 
around live court for comment, carefully soliciting views from representatives of both the 
<traditional! "old learning" and the (evangelical) "new learning.” This self-conscious 
balancing of old and new in theology was typical of Henry’s later years. It can be seen, 
for example, in his establishment of the six preachers in Canterbury Cathedral, where he 
chose three men of the old learning to balance three of the new; and more grimly in 1540 
when, in a gesture of ecumenical intolerance. Ire despatched three Protestants to tire stake 
for heresy, literally, side-by-side with three Catholics to tire scaffold for treason. This 
idiosyncratic aspect of Henry ’s mature religious views and practices is best summed up 
in his will. Notoriously, this requested the intercession of the Blessed Virgin Mary and all 
the saints, and prov ided tor tlrousands of masses for his soul. It is less well know n that its 
preamble was rich in the themes of evangelical theology. 

Although the last years of Henry's reign are often described as a period of 
conservative reaction, trot all Protestants found conditions intolerable. Sacrumentarians 
atrd Anabaptists remained vulnerable to bumtng. but few evangelicals met this fate. There 
was a conservative attempt to turn the king against Cranmer by revealing how far he was 
promoting Protestantism in Kent, but rt backfired. Meanwhile. Henry's last marriage, to 
Catherine Parr, brought him once more under tire influence of a moderate evangelical, 
atrd he entrusted the education of Edward and Elizabeth to Cambridge scholars (such as 
John Cheke 11514-15571) who stood at tire evangelical end of the spectrum of permitted 
beliefs. Evangelicals were ensconced at Henry's court and held office in his church. If the 
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religious temper of the country as a whole was far from Protestant, the damage he had 
inflicted upon traditional Catholicism had at least opened a door to further change. Heniy 
VIII was no Protestant himself, hut his teign was the reason that Protestantism was in 
other people. 
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HENRY, CARL F.H. (1913-) 


Theologian, professor. editor. and writer. Henry is widely recognized as one of the 
outstanding leaders and intellectual spokesman for American evangelical Christianity of 
the twentieth century (see EVANGELICALISMi. Bom of German immigrant parents in 
New York City on January 22. 1913, and raised in Central Islip. Long Island. Henry 
overcame tire religious indifference of his upbringing with an experience of a personal 
CONVERSION in 1933. This event led to his affiliation with a Baptist congregation (see 
BAPTISTS). live end of his brief newspaper career, and his decision to attend Wheaton 
College in Illinois. Earning two degrees (A.B. and M.A.) from that institution, he 
continued his studies at Northern Baptist Theological Seminary (B.D. and Th.D.) and 
Boston University (Ph.D.). His published dissertation. Personal Idealism and Strong's 
Theology (1951). showed him to be an astute critic of the tum-of-the-century Baptist 
theologian. Augustus Hopkins Strong. 

Henry's academic career began with a teaching stint <1942-19471 at his alma mater. 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, before being invited to be pan of the founding 
faculty at Fuller Theological Seminaly in Pasadena. California. As professor of theology 
and philosophy at Fuller from 1947 to 1956. Henry was a pivotal part of an institution 
intended to engage critical modern theological scholarship while also reforming the 
fundamentalist aberrations of conservative Protestantism. To those ends, a flurry of 
writings from Henry streamed forth: The Uneasy Conscience of Modern Fundamentalism 
(1947). Remaking the Modem Mind < 191X1. Giving a Reason for Our Hope 11949). The 
Protestant Dilemma <19491. Fifty Years of Protestant Theology (1950). The Drift of 
Western Thought (1951). and Glimpses of a Sailed hind < 19531. In these varied works. 
Henry’s concern for the rational articulation and defense of the Christian faith became 
evident, but also apparent (especially in The Uneasy Conscience I was his clarion call to 
awaken evangelical social consciences and overcome their separatist tendencies. 

Having established himself in the evangelical world. Henry was invited by BILLY 
GRAHAM and Nelson Bell to give editorial leadership to the newly founded Christianity 
Today, intended to be something of an evangelical counterpart to the more mainline 
Protestant Christian Century. Consistent with his vision for an evangelical faith that was 
intellectually credible and in touch with the national pulse. Henry moved to Washington. 
D.C. to launch the new periodical. During his twelve-year tenure <1956-1968) at live 
magazine. Henry succeeded in making Christianity Today a major voice of American 
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evangelicalism and. in ihe process, also surpassed the Christian Century in paid 
subscriptions. 

Henry resigned as editor of Christianity Today in 1968—as he later put it in his own 
autobiography. Confessions of a Theologian (19861. "an involuntary termination after 
twelve years of sacrificial labor"—after disagreements with live executive committee of 
the magazine and especially its politically conservative benefactor. J.Howard Pew. After 
a year of research and study at Cambridge University. Henry became protcssor-at-large at 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, where he taught from 1969 to 
1974. In 1974 he became lecturer-at-large for WORLD VISION, an evangelical social 
agency that helped provide an international speaking ministry. At that lime Henry also 
began to serve as visiting professor of theology at Trinity Evangelical Divinity School in 
Deerfield. Illinois, and the World Journalism Institute. 


Assenting Christian Truth 


Henry's early interest in ETHICS as demonstrated in The Uneasy Conscience was 
continued in additional publications in this field. Christian Personal Ethics (1957). 
Aspects of Christian Smial Ethics (1964). and serving as editor-in-chief of Baker’s 
Dictionary of Christian Ethics all testify to his passion for evangelicals to make their 
social w itness consistent with their piety. 

Preeminently, though, these years were devoted to the writing of his six-volume 
magnum opus. God. Revelation and Authority (1976-1983). Convinced that "in every 
church epoch it is the fate of the Bible that decides the fate of Christianity." Henry's 
labor of love is single-minded in its defense of biblical authority and its response to all 
would-be detractors. For Henry. Scripture is no mere witness to divine revelation, it is 
itself God's epistemic Word, a divine self-disclosure of truth given in propositional form, 
secured by the plenary verbal inspiration of the original (inerrant) texts, and entirely 
fitting for a God who “speaks" as well as "shows.” Thus. Henry contends that anything 
less than a full biblical inerrancy—that the superintendence of the Spirit in inspiring the 
original texts protected the human authors from error in all that they teach. Ire it theology 
and ethics or science and history—severely jeopardizes the foundations of tire church’s 
faith and leases it precariously poised above the slippery slopes of a relativistic quagmire. 

Both Henry's defenders and his critics acknowledge that his best work lies primarily 
in tire areas of philosophy of religion and theological method. In following his mentor 
Gordon Clark in asserting that truth applies only to propositions. Henry’s woric presents 
the case for revelational theism or evangelical rationalism as a cognitive disclosure of 
Curd's will and purposes. Postmodern thinkers question, however, whether cognitive truth 
is the only or even primary kind of truth that Scripture intends to convey (see 
POSTMODERNITY). Thus, from their vantage point Henry’s theological methodology 
betrays an indebtedness to ENLIGHTENMENT thinking that is yet to be acknowledged. 

Nonetheless. Henry's influence in contemporary theological debates across the 
spectrum of Protestant camps remains formidable. His insistence on propositional 
revelation and tire universal truth claims of Christianity in opposition to tendencies to 
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reduce FAITH to language of subjective experience command a hearing. Although all 
evangelical Protestants do not march to his beat, it is indisputable that Henry was a 
creative force in shaping the “new evangelicalism’' that emerged from northern 
fundamentalism after Woild War 11 and that his spirit still brtxxLs over the movement 
today. 
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HERBERT, GEORGE (1593-1633) 


English cleric, poei. and younger brother of free thinker EDWARD LORD HERBERT of 
Cherbuty. George Herbert was born April 3.1593. in Montgomeryshire. ENGLAND. He 
died Match I. 1633. at Bemeiton. Wiltshire. England, and was buried in the parish 
church in which he served as rector. Heibert was educated at Westminster Sehool and 
Trinity College. Cambridge, receiving B.A. (1613) and M.A. (1616) degrees. Drawn to 
the study of theology and service to the church after completing his university studies, he 
held several posts at Cambridge, including University Orator after 1620. and served in 
Parliament (1624). before finally receiving ordination as deacon in 1624. While still a 
DEACON, he was appointed a canon of Lincoln Cathedral and prebend of Leighton 
Bromswold. Huntingdonshire in 1626. Heibert was finally ordained to the priesthood in 
1630. after which he received an appointment as rector of the parish churches at 
Fugglestone and Bemeiton in Wiltshire, serving tliere until his death three years later. 
Herbeit is best known for two posthumously published woiks. a collection of religious 
poetry. The Temple < 1633). and a study of pastoral care. A Priest to the Temple, or the 
Country Parson < 1652). Both woiks give evidence of Herbert's concern for maintaining 
high standards of Christian conduct and for grounding the Christian experience in the 
corporate life of the CHURCH. In the Christian Parson. Herbert laid out the rules that 
guided his ministry at Bemerton and Fugglestone in an idealized portrait of pastoral life. 
For Herbert, the priest's primary calling was to be a teacher, whose goal, whether through 
PREACHING, catechizing, or peisonal example, was to form parishioners into a 
community defined by obedience to God's w ill. 

See also Literature 
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HERDER, JOHANN GOTTFRIED 
(1744-1803) 


German philosopher. Born August 25. 174-1. ai Mohrungen (Morqg. Poland). Herder is 
one of the most prominent and prolific German theologians, philoso pliers, and literary 
critics of the ENLIGHTENMENT. His major contributions to the history of Protestant 
thought lie in the fields of biblical interpretation, philosophy of religion, and universal 
history. Herder's theology centers on the diversity of human responses to the world as 
divinely created, and on processes of education through which human beings move 
toward their destiny, that is. true humanity. Herder understood the notion of humanity as 
a dynamic equivalent to the biblical notion of the image of God. Herder died December 
18. 1803. in Weimar. Gemtany. 

For Herder live Old Testament provides prime examples of poetic expressions of 
religious insight and inspires a concept of an original revelation that resounded in 
particular religious and philosophical traditions ever since the primeval age. The essential 
significance of the New Testament is seen in its presentation of Jesus as an authoritative 
teacher and a unique model of true humanity, and Herder is critical of any more 
sophisticated CHR1STOLOGY. As an exegete Herder advocates an approach to 
individual biblical texts irrespective of later inncibiblical or—Jewish or Christian— 
doctrinal developments. Following Robert Lowth. he shows considerable originality as a 
reader of the BIBLE who aims at a theological appreciation of the texts as religious 
documents front a specific culture in antiquity. Despite his emphasis on the diachronic as 
well as synchronic plurality of human ways of speaking about God. Herder does not take 
a relativist view but makes Genesis 1-3 and the figure of Jesus the standard of faith. 

Herdei's work is of little interest for a theology in which tlte notion of humanity is 
dismissed in favor of a doctrine of SIN and JUSTIFICATION, but it retains its value for 
a theology that engages with the concept of natural religion. 

In the Lutheran church in GERMANY. Herder was a senior clergyman serving as the 
court preacher at BUckchurg (I771-I776> and at Weimar <1776-1803). As a student at 
the university of KOnigsberg (1762-1764) he had met with traditional doctrine and 
apologetics, represented by T.C.Lilienthal at the theological faculty, as well as with the 
challenge of contemporary critical philosophy, based on the wort: of writers like ISAAC 
NEWTON. Shaftesbury. DAVID HUME, and JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU, and 
represented by IMMANUEL KANT at the philosophical faculty. In his writings of 1770- 
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1774 he distanced himself from an orthodox notion of revelation (On the Origin of Lan¬ 
guage). hut also from a moralist mi and of Enlightenment theology as represented in the 
work of Johann Joachimspalding in Beilin {To Preachers: Fifteen Provincial Letters). 
Encouraged by JOHANN GEORG HAMANN. he concentrated on an excgctical study of 
Genesis 1-3. which he wrote in an intriguing style at the peak of the German Stomi and 
Stress (Stuim und Drang) movement {Oldest Documeni of the Human Race /. Building on 
these seminal works l>e published a series of influential books during his Weimar years 
(Utters concerning the Study of Theology. 1780-1781; The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry. 
1782-1783 (English translation 1833): Ideas for the philosophy of the history of 
humankind. 1784-1791 (English translation 1801); Christian Writings (mainly on New 
Testament interpretation), 1794-1798). 
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HERESY 


The word derive* from lire Greek halresls. meaning choice, and was in ihe Jewish context 
initially used to denote those who dcpatted front the Rabbinic tradition. It was used by 
Jews for the Christians, who in turn promptly used the term (see I. Cor. 11:18-19. Gal. 
5:20. 2 Pet. 2:1) for those who deviated from tire true (Christian) religion. 

During tire first two centuries of the Christian experience them was tremendous 
pluralism intuch like the modern and postmodern periods) among Christians in their 
dynamic search for an appropriate response to the Gird revealed in Jesus the Christ. 
Heresy often preceded ORTHODOXY. In the fourth and fifth centuries, trinitarian, 
christological. and antluopological discussions in the ecumenical councils resulted in 
orthodoxy as an established formula (as seen in the Nicene and Chalcedonian creeds, for 
example). However, these adopted cteedal standards required interpretation by someone 
or some entity to determine when they had been violated. Catholic Canon Law defined 
heresy as the "pertinacious’’ denial or calling into doubt of one of the truths necessary to 
Christian belief. Majority vote, power politics, and authoritarianism then became key 
ingredients in the definition of heresy and heretics. 

From Arianism to Catharism and Waldcnsianism. the ancient and medieval 
countryside was dotted with renewal, dissenting, schismatic, artd heretical movements as 
judged by tire long arm of Roman Catholic orthodoxy. The "search and destroy” history 
of the medieval inquisition is seen repeatedly. Tire pages of Western religious history are 
stained with the blood of the heretics within these "heretical" movements. 

Sixteenth-century western Europe was ripe in a number of ways for a major challenge 
to this kind of “closed orthodoxy" and abusive papal autltotity. Probably the greatest 
heretic in western religious history was MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546) himself, tire 
father of the Protestant movement. This observation raises another important point—the 
contextuality of heresy—for Lutltet considered himself to be far more orthodox in 
relation to tire essence of the Christian faith than the church authorities who condemned 
him. Even in this most graphic of heretical movements, however, the inJierent law of the 
institution again acted as a powerful braking element, and did not part with certain 
sociological forms such as retaining a formal state relationship. All the "magisterial" 
reformers believed in one church in one state. Luther, however, had opened Pandora's 
pluralistic box with the principles of the priesthood of every believer and sola scriptura 
(scripture is the sole authority). Christians could now interpret scripture for themselves 
rather than always relying on authority figures. 
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Lulher dramatically blazed the nail for the modem and postmodern periods in his 
openness 10 ihc judging and renewing activity of the Using God in regard to the 
pilgrimage of the church. Although lie affirmed: "It is not the end. but tl>e way. It is not 
all glistening and shining, but it is all being swept.” Luther did not 

anticipate the kind of “sweepers" who would enterge.Just as the "free 
church" tradition (free from the state)would later be renewed by its own 
individual hereties.its own tradition was a heretical form of renewal forthe 
established church tradition. Magisterial refomierswere challenged by 
"radical" reformers who. for themost part, agreed upon the necessity of 
separating thereformed church from the authority of the temporalrealm. 
They were more concerned with a people incovenant rather than a corpus 
christianum. and attunes were more interested in the restoration of ancient 
Christianity than the reformation of medievalChristianity. They were 
opposed, as heretical movements, by both Roman Catholics and 
magisterial reformers. This heresy was often labeled as "seditioifand a 
crime against the stale. Authority and majorityvote continued to spell out 
their own definitions ofheresy as creeds and scripture were interpreted. 
The pluralism that Protestantism brought to the religious scene blurred live nxraning of 
heresy. Hundreds of creeds and confessions were written in numerous Protestant circles 
and always inteipreted within a particular context by authority figures. There was even 
variety within denominational families, especially in the United States, wheie principles 
of the se/Hirtuion of church and suite and religious liberty nurtured even more pluralism. 
For example, by the twentieth century BAPTISTS alone expressed themselves in over 
fifty different groups. Even live ecumenical age with its briefer confessions and emphasis 
on unity did not solve the complexity of the meaning of heresy in Protestant circles. An 
accused heretic and his or her heresy in one denomination might only be considered a 
conservative and orthodox church-person in another. False simplifications of heresy by 
some evangelicals, especially fundamentalists, blurted the issue even more. The last 
decade of the twentieth century witnessed an active interest in heresy and heretics on both 
doctiinal and moral grounds. Heresy issues emerged in numerous denominational circles 
(for example, tlw militant fundamentalists and their political takeover of live Southern 
Baptist Convention resulted in a plethora of informal heresy trials), and a climate of 
hyperintoleration in doctrinal and moral issues resulted. Politics, jealousies, power 
snuggles, antiintellectualism. limits of knowing, grudges, personal animosities, and 
confusion of ethics with doctiine have all played roles in the decisions made concerning 
heresy in contemporaiy Protestant circles. 

There is no universally accepted definition of heresy in the modem Piotestant wot Id. 
for there exists multifaceted pluralism and sometimes narrow contextualism. Austrian 
theologian Karl Rahner (1904-1984) suggested that hardening “the form in which the 
truth of the gospel is expressed is then itself nothing but the dangerous sy mptom of an 
indifference to this truth." If he is correct, perhaps we have returned to the first two 
centuries of Christian history when there were no doctrinal parameter as Christians 
struggled to express themselves on matteis of ultimate concern. The Biitish 
Congregationalist P.T.FORSYTH 11848-1921) once said that a "live heresy is (setter than 
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a dead orthodoxy.*' Pul another way. there is no heresy in a dead religion. In this ease, 
once again, heresy precedes orthodoxy as the wheel continues to turn. 
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HERRNHUT 


Hermhul. near Dresden in Saxony (cemral GERMANY), was one of the most important 
religious communities in Euivtpe in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. A center of 
German PIETISM. Herrnhut developed a distinctive social and religious life that was 
almost monastic in its discipline. Membcis of the community voluntarily gave up much 
of their autonomy in otder to pursue the religious goals of the community. Tire 
cultivation of a relationship to their Savior led to an elaborate and joyful liturgical life 
that focused on the atonement. This Moravian piety was spread through the publication of 
hymnals and liturgy books. 

Herrnhut also established numerous boarding schools, such as the one attended by 
FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER (1768-1843). and sent out hundreds of tutors, 
teachers, and lay religious leaders who established Pietist cell groups througlmut the 
Baltic. NETHERLANDS, and Scandinavia. Herrnhut remained the headquarters of the 
MORAVIAN CHURCH'S Unity Board uivd Board of World Missions until the 
disruptions of two world wars. Tire Moravians were so closely associated with Herrnhut 
that they were commonly called Herrnhuters. 

Herrnhut was founded on the estate of Count NIKOLAUS VON ZINZENDORF in 
Saxony in 1722 by a Czech Emigre' named Christian David < 1690-1722). David had been 
converted during a Pietist revival, and Ire urged several Czech Protestant families to leave 
Catholic Moravia and Bohemia and seek refuge under Zinzendoif s protection. They 
named tlseir new village Herrnhut. "under the Lord's protection.” The refugees hoped to 
restore the old Hussite church known as the Uniiat Fratrum. which had been virtually 
destroyed during the Thirty Years War. Zinzendoif already had plans to develop a Pietist 
complex similar to HALLE on his estate. As Herrnhut developed, both goals were 
pursued in a creative synthesis. Soon Herrnhut was attracting not only Moravians hut also 
mystics, seekers, and various separatists. By 1727 there were about 300 residents, most of 
whom were members of live Lutheran and Reformed churches. 

Dissent quickly developed because of diverse church traditions and theological 
perspectives. In order to establish principles for their life together. Zinzendoif drew up a 
covenant, eallcd the Brotherly Agreement, which firmly established Herrnhut as an 
exclusive religious community within live Lutheian parish of Bcrthlesdorf. This 
agreement, among diverse Protestant factions, marks a milestone in the history of 
ECUMENISM. The Biotherly Agreement also allowed live Moravians to revive vestiges 
of the Unit,it Frairum without violating the Treaty of Westphalia. Soon after the signing 
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of the Brotherly Agreement. Hennhui I vegan training and sending out missionaries to 
nonChristian peoples (see Moravian Church). 

Philipp Jakob Spcner's (1635-1705) idea of the eedesiola in etile.ua (little churches 
in the church) took a distinctive form in Hennhut as tire residents built a new Christian 
social order. Tire basic unit of their society was not the private family but the '‘choir” or 
religious group. By 1740 virtually every peison in Hennhut was a member of a particular 
clroir (e.g.. boys, girls, single men. single women, married men. married women, 
widowers, and widows). The choirs worshiped together, usually ate together, and 
provided mutual support and admonition. The single men and single women also 
established communal housekeeping and lived in large clroir houses. 

Theologically, tire choirs were based on the conviction that tire incarnation of Christ 
had already blessed all stages of human life. Devotions in the choirs related Jesus’s 
experience as a child, adolescent, and adult to the life of tire believer. Tire choirs also 
provided a way for the church to subordinate individual desires for the common mission. 
Young persons were raised in the awareness that at any time they might be asked to go 
into tire mission fields or accept a teaching or pleaching post. Even earthly marriage was 
brought under the control of the church at Hennhut. Marriages were arranged according 
to the needs of the community, and for many years the final decision was submitted to the 
lot. The choir system and arranging of marriages continued until early in the nineteenth 
century. 

In addition to tire choir system. Hennhut created an efficient social service system. 
Diaconal ministers were responsible for the care of orphans, tire sick, and elderly. 
Zinzendorf and otlrer nobles established institutions such as an apothecary, orphanage, 
and publishing house. Economic life was included in the overall Herrnhut system as the 
community took charge of apprentice training, tire regulation of trade, and creation of 
new industries. Competition was discouraged in favor of cooperative enterprises, and 
labor was seen as an integral part of spiritual development. This intentional approach to 
economics was applied in all Moravian communities and furthered the mission enterprise. 
Moravians prefetred to send artisans and craftsmen to the mission field rather than 
pastors because they could follow Paul’s model of being a "tent-maker’' evangelist. 
Hennhut's products were prized throughout Europe, particularly after Abraham Ditringcr 
took charge of live economy and established his industries in the 1750s. 

In 1736 the Saxon govcrnnKtit examined Herrnhut in order to decide whether to 
disband live community on the grounds of religious and social irregularities. Because of 
its hardwoiking. law-abiding, and quiet lifestyle. Herrnhut was allowed to continue to 
exist under its own religious and social laws: however. Zinzendorf himself was exiled. 
This tlueat of expulsion encouraged the Moravians to found other religious centers in 
Europe and America. Tl»e most famous were Hertnhaag. near Frankfoii. Lamb's Hill in 
ENGLAND. New Herrnhut in St. Thomas, and Bethlehem in Pennsylvania. All of the 
Moravian communities were modeled on Herrnhut. Hermhut’s fame attracted many 
visitors, the most famous of whom was JOHN WESLEY 11703-1791). who was 
favorably impressed in 1738. 

Several Moravian practices and observances were begun in Herrnhut during its early 
years. Among them were the love feast tor agape meal), the unbroken prayer watch, the 
singing service, the easier sunrise service, and the Daily Texts llouuigen). The Daily 
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Texts continue to be chosen in Herrnhut and remain one of the most widely used 
devotional guides in the world, especially in Germany. 

After Zin/endoif's death in 1760. the governing board of the church resided in 
Herrnhut. but in the mid-nineteenth century the American and British provinces were 
granted a measure of independence from German control. Herrnhut continues to serve as 
the headquarters for the Moravians in Europe and houses the extensive archives of the 
worldwide Moravian Church. 
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HICKS. EDWARD (1780-1849) 

American "Primitive" painter. Hicks was bom April 4. I7S0. in Attleborough. 
Pennsylvania, arid died August 23. 1849. in Newtown. Pennsylvania. By profession 
Hicks was a decorative painter. By commitment and avocation lie was a passionate 
Quaker, widely known for his preaching. He was deeply, often contentious!) 1 , involved in 
Quaker politics, admonished on occasion for live intensity of his public statements. He 
was widely admired for his presentation of Quaker principles, particularly that of 
obedience to like Inner Light rather than external authority. 

Hicks came reluctantly to easel painting, reconciling himself to it only as an 
instrument of ministry. The charm of the "primitive'' conceals a strong and original 
intelligence. He painted landscapes with Quaker farms, illustrating in their orderliness, 
simplicity of forms, and purity of tone, the Quaker way of life. The fruitful, serene, and 
orderly landscape exemplified the peace of God. 

He is best known for his paintings of The Peaceable Kingdom (Isaiah 11:6-9). The 
landscapes are more natural but equally peaceful. Most contain in the background a scene 
of WILLIAM PENN concluding a peace treaty with live Indians, a human act fulfilling 
the intent of the pictures. The surface is taken up with live animals and live child or 
children. Tlvese deserve to be studied together because they are exegeses of the text. The 
distinctive personalities of the animals exemplify types of people, according to the 
doctrine of the humors. Inside live overarching peace there are various tensions in the 
presentation of the animals; God’s peace is not a simple thing, being the reconciliation of 
powerful psychic and dramatic forces. 

See also Friends. Society of 
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HIGHER CRITICISM 


The term Higher Criticism was first used by pupils of Christian Gottlob Heyne (1729- 
1812; professor and librarian at Gottingen. 1763-1812) to distinguish two branches of tire 
philological criticism of ancient texts I mainly Greek and Latin hut also biblical). Johann 
Gottfried Eichhorn 11752-1827). who studied under Heyne and succeeded Johann David 
Michaclis (1717-1791) as professor of philosophy in Gottingen from 1788 to his death, 
asserted in the preface to tire second edition of his Einleitung in das A he Testament 
(1790) that Higher Criticism was not a new term to any pure humanist. 

The distinction between Higher and Lower Criticism was based on the ancient 
classical distinction between Great Philology and Little Philology as repoited by 
Dionysius the Thracian, whose grammar remained influential into the eighteenth century. 
Eichhorn used the terms Great and Little Criticism in the paragraph on the Higlrer 
Criticism and its little sister. Lower Criticism, in volume 5 of his Repenanum (1779). 
The term “Higher” was nwant to indicate that this criticism was nobler and more 
important than textual criticism. Friedrich August Wolf in his Gottingen lectures on 
philology of the winter semester of 1798-1799 referred to the term as current but 
repudiated the assumption that Lower Criticism was any less demanding. Eichhorn in his 
article of 1779 on Moses' repons of the Flood argued that Higher Criticism showed that 
Moses cither used or himself combined two ancient sources that sometimes intertw ined 
and sometimes ran parallel. Eichhorn argued that Lower Criticism could work better 
when able to assume the results of Higher Criticism. Eichhorn later extended his source 
criticism of the Pentateuch and discovered that Jean Astme 11684-1766). son of a 
Protestant pastor who converted to Catholicism on tlse revocation of the EDICT OF 
NANTES and devoted himself to the education of his sons, had in 1753 anticipated his 
original analysis. Eichhorn argued that Isaiah 40ff. was later than Isaiah 1-39. 

Although FRIEDRICH SCHLE1ERM.ACHER used the terms in his Kurze Darsiellung 
lies ihcolagist hett Siudiums, he said that higher and lower so intermingled that they could 
not be separated. The term was used in Germany to characterize rationalistic criticism. 
Eichhorn was a rationalist, although the leading British and American higher critics 
argued that their criticism advanced true religion. 
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British and American Higher Criticism 


From about 1857 onward, and particularly in the 1880s and 1890s. Higher Criticism was 
more talked about in the United Kingdom and America than it had ever been in 
continental Europe because Higher Criticism was lire bone of contention in four famous 
actions for HERESY. 

Samuel Davidson 11806-1898). an Irish Presbyterian who taught biblical 
interpretation at Belfast College (1834-1841). before leaving the Presbyterian ministry 
and being appointed professor at Lancashire Independent College. Manchester, in 18*12. 
was compelled to resign in 1857 on denying the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. He 
became a Unitarian. In 1862 he published An Introduction to the Old Testament: Critical. 
Historical, ami Theological to supersede the earlier book that had forced his resignation. 
He reminded any who thought he had been occasionally too free "that there is a time to 
utter the conclusions of the higher criticism: that superstition should not enslave the mind 
for ever." 

JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO <1814-1883). bishop of Natal in South Africa, was 
deposed by the bishop of Cape Town in 1863 for challenging tire traditional authorship 
and accuracy of the books from Genesis to 11 Kings. He argued that they were edited by a 
Deutcronomistic editor. The Privy Council upheld his appeal on the grounds that Cape 
Town had no jurisdiction. He was excommunicated in 1866. but retained the cathedral 
and endowments of the see. All this brought Higher Criticism to public notice. 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH <1846-18941. professor at the Free Church College 
in Aberdeen, was eventually dismissed from his post in 1881 over articles on the BIBLE 
<1875) and Hebrew language and literature tlSSOi in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. He had argued in the British Quarterly Review (April 18701 
that "the fundamental principle of the higher criticism lies in the conception of the 
organic unity of all history...an ancient writing which is no frigid product of the school, 
but is instinct with true life, must be the product of the age which contained the 
conditions of life it unconsciously reflects." Deuteronomy put into the mouth of Moses 
'the highest and most spiritual view of the law...to expound and develop Mosaic 
principles in relation to new needs." 

Charles Augustus Briggs (1841-1913). professor at Union Theological Seminary. 
New York, was condemned by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 1891 
for denying that Moses wrote the Pentateuch and that Isaiah wrote Isaiah 40ff. He was 
ordained an Episcopal priest in 1899. He wrote The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch 
(1893). 

The term Higher Criticism was little used after World War I.Roben M.Price revived it 
by founding The Journal of Higher Criticism <19941 with an effigy of FERDINAND 
CHRISTIAN BAIIR on the cover justly, although Baur himself spoke of historical 
criticism). Less controversy has surrounded the higher criticism of the New Testament. 
Eichhorn's solution of the Synoptic Problem has been largely accepted, except for his 
view that the original documents were in Aramaic. W.Robertson Smith’s statement that 
John's Gospel was “an unhistorical product of abstract reflection" was already current. 
Paul’s epistles have largely escaped analysis into sources, like only question being which 
were genuine and which not. E.Earle Ellis 11927-) has argued that Paul and his assistants 
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used five types of piefoinied tiaditions in cxxnpiling the letters. Higher Criticism as 
traditionally understood is not dead. 

See also Baur. Ferdinand Christian. Bible: Colenso. John William. Heresy; Nantes. 
Edict of: Schleiermacher. Friedrich: Smith. W.Robertson 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


Protestantism brought changes to higher education both by what it accomplished in itself, 
and by what it accomplished through those who reacted against it. Realizing there are 
many nuances and definitions of Protestantism—or indeed. Protestantisms—this aiticle 
uses Protestantism in a broad definition, encompassing the later developments from the 
original Protestant and Reformed usage. As such, this article addresses higher education, 
particularly university education, as it was influenced by early and later developments of 
Protestantism. It looks at the introduction of Protestant universities in Europe. Asia, the 
UNITED STATES, and AFRICA and notes some of the effects these universities have 
had within their respective countries. 

Universities are of medieval origin. Some of the first universities, defined as 
institutions with organized faculty and community of students, were found in Bologna. 
Cambridge. Oxford, and Paris in the twelfth and thiiteenth centuries. These began as 
gatherings around well known teachers. Often developing from cathedral schools, the 
universities were tied to the Catholic Church of the time. Only universities could bestow 
degrees, and their charter to do so had to be granted by a universal ruler, cither the pope 
or emperor. 

Universities became important centers of learning and culture with a common 
worldview, which reflected the current ideas of Christendom. The privilege of a doctor 
was to teach without further examination at any university in which his services should 
be rendered. Degree holders had their educational attainments recognized equally 
throughout the Chiistian Empire. In this way the education received at universities both 
reflected and peipetuated a common unity of knowledge throughout an extended 
Christendom. 


Protestantism and Higher Education in Europe 


The fist Protestant leaders were often university educated, and many of them were 
university professors and educators as well. MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546) was 
professor of biblical literature at the University of Wittenburg in Saxony when he posted 
his ninety-five theses on the Wittenburg church door. PHILIPP MELANCHTHON 
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<1497-15601 also taught at the University of Wittenburg and helped make it one of the 
most influential centers of Protestant theology in GERMANY. Protestant THEOLOGY 
sought to give precedence to biblical languages and the original text of tl»e BIBLE over 
and against Catholic philosophically oriented scholasticism and Thomism. 

Most German universities were Lutheran in theology. Tire first Piotestant university to 
be established in Germany was the University of Marburg If. 1527K It was also tire first 
German university to have a charter granted by a princely rulei (PHILIP OF HESSEt 
rather than by papal authority. Other Protestant universities founded during this time 
were KOnigsberg (now Kaliningrad, f. 1544). Jena <f. 1558). and Helmstedl (f. 1575). 

JOHN CALVIN (1509-15641 moved to Geneva in 1536 and among other activities 
established the Geneva Academy in 1559 to train reformed minister*. Initially focused on 
the preparation of church leaders, the academy attracted students from throughout 
Europe. The GENEVA BIBLE was prepared and published by this institution, further 
enhancing its leputation. The academy would later become like nucleus of like University 
of Geneva. Calvin had a great interest in higher education, and as a result Ptotestant 
Calvinist universities were established internationally afteiward in many cities including 
Leiden (1575). Edinburgh 11582). Amsterdam 11632). and Utrcch < 1636). 

In ENGLAND the universities of Oxford and Cambridge became centers for 
Ptotestant teaching. Be cause of this, many Catholic educators and students left, finding a 
more congenial atmosphere elsewhere. Yet Oxford and Cambridge vacillated between 
Ptotestantism and Catholicism in the early years according to the religion of tire reigning 
monarch. Whatever tire prevailing views. Protestant or Catholic, religious confoimity was 
expected and enforced. Ptofessors and students alike were made to swear their allegiance 
to confessional statements of ORTHODOXY subscribed to by each institution. 
Occasionally opposition brought death. In 1555 and 1556 three Cambridge 
Universityeducated Piotestant leaders. THOMAS CRANMER (1489-1556). HUGH 
LATIMER (1485-1555). and NICOLAS RIDLEY (c. 1500-1555). were burned at 
Oxford during the biief reign of the Catholic queen. Mary Tudor (1516-1558). The result 
of this action was a strong development of REFORMATION Doctrine over and against 
Catholicism with the ascension of tire Protestant queen ELIZABETH I (r. 1558-1603). In 
this way Catholicism left its mark on the Protestant theology of Oxford as it defined itself 
for the future. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY played an important pan in English Piotestant politics. 
THOMAS CROMWELL (c. 1485-1540). chief minister to HENRY VIII. was also the 
chancellor of Cambridge for five years and emphasized the study of Greek. Hebrew, and 
biblical divinity there. Politics and Protestant theology were firmly entwined at 
Cambridge. William Cecil (1520-1598) also attended Cambridge and was Elizabeth's 
fust minister from 1559 to 1598. Tire archbishops of Canterbury during this time. 
MATTHEW PARKER (1504-1575). Edmund Griirdal (1519-1583). and JOHN 
WHITGIFT (1530-1604). were all from Cambridge as was Thomas Cranmer years 
before. 

The effect of Protestantism on higher education was to immediately alter the 
relationship of the univentity to the Catholic Church. The nature of theology often 
became polemic toward Catholicism and Thomism. or at least oriented toward a self- 
sufficient biblical authority removed from TRADITION and a human representative of 
deity. Catholic monks and sclrolars who taught at universities or were students there left 
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for safer haven. By removing Ihe universal authority of the pope. Protestantism may have 
paved tl>e way for. or contributed to. an existential INDIVIDUALISM centuries later that 
acknowledged no central defining authority. Ultimately this individualism often led to a 
separation from the deeply religious identity that initiated the original institution. 


Protestantism and Higher Education in Asia 


The influence of Protestantism, although centuries later than in Europe, inspired many 
efforts of higher education in Asia. From a religious point of view important aspects of 
this education were CONVERSION and to prepare leaders for local ministries. An 
important aspect of many of these universities was the introduction of the education of 
WOMEN. 

In China. Yenching University, later to develop into Beijing University, was founded 
in 1919 under Methodist influence. This university was a conglomeration of other 
educational institutions and afterward continued to expand into the arts and sciences. Yet 
much of the oiigins for the present-day Beijing University had their foundations in 
Protestantism. Other Protestant institutions of higher education include Fukien Christian 
University (1915); Ginling College, a Christian women's college (1915); Shantung 
Christian University (1902): University of Nanking (1910): and St. John's University 
< 1879). These are only a few of the universities that began under Protestant influence. 

In KOREA, once known as the Hermit Kingdom, higher education flourished under 
Protestant influence. Atypical in Asia. Korea has over 40 percent of the population 
claiming Christianity as their religion. Yonsei University. Korea's oldest Protestant 
university, was founded in 1885 under Presbyterian influence. It has grown to a student 
population of 30,000 and is influential as a multidisciplinary university. Ewha Women's 
University, which attained university status in 1945 but traces its roots to Ewha Girls' 
School that began in 1866. started under Methodist influence. Other institutions of higher 
education have proliferated as well, with many being started by Protestant groups. 

In INDIA. Seramporc College was founded in 1818 with WILLIAM CAREY as one 
of the leaders in beginning this institution. Although begun by those involved in the 
English Baptist Missionary Society (see BAPTIST MISSIONS), this institution was open 
to all persons regardless of tlieir caste or creed. As either faculty or students, the college 
had Anglicans. Baptists. Congregationalisms. Disciples. Lutherans. Methodists. 
Presbyterians, and members of other denominations as well. Eventually this college 
became a part of the University of Calcutta. Protestantism founded other colleges, and by 
1910 there were forty-six Protestant Christian colleges in the Indian territory of India. 
Burma, and Ceylon. Many of these institutions also had a significant positive influence 
on live role of women in tike Indian society. 
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Protestantism and Higher Education in the United States 


The first universities established in the United States began under Protestant auspices, 
although by this time Protestantism had developed well beyond Lutheran and Calvinislic 
beginnings. Harvard (1636) is the oldest university and was initiated under 
Congregationalist influence. William and Mary 11693) began under the influence of the 
Episcopal church. Yale (1701) was also established to sene the Congregationalists. The 
College of New Jeisey <1746i. which became Princeton, was America's fourth oldest 
university, established by the Presbyterian and Reformed churches. Rhode Island (1764). 
which later became Brown University, was established by the Baptists. The Charity 
School (1740). which became the University of Pennsylvania, and King’s (17541. which 
later became Columbia University, were established by the Episcopalians. Queens 
(1766). which later became Rutgers, was established by the Presbyterian and Refomied 
churches. These early universities along with many others had strong tics to their 
respective founding churches. At the same tint? these institutions were neither ministerial 
training institutions nor exclusively for students from the founding Protestant 
denomination. 

Protestant higher education had a favorable beginning in the United States, 
^nominations could start their college the way they believed best, without centuries of 
tradition to throw off. In this setting every major Protestant religious group sought to 
begin its own college or university. These institutions, although initially small. Itelped 
luuhcr galvanize religious sentiment. Each institution can claim educated national and 
international leaders. Yet as colleges grew and expanded their courses over time, they 
tended to lose contact with their initial affiliated religious heritage. Eventually little trace 
could be discerned of the distinctive founding heritage for the majority of the early 
American Protestant educational institutions. There has been renewed scholarly inteiest 
in this consistent cycle. 


Protestantism and Higher Education in Africa 


Protestant higher education was late in coming to Africa. Education was initially through 
mission schools. These schools served to teach literacy and serve as agents for 
conversion, and were the first Protestant educational institutions. As well, they prepared 
future leaders for serving in administrative and governmental capacities in the individual 
African countries. In 1827 the CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, an Anglican 
missionary group founded with live original purpose of returning and advancing the cause 
of freed slaves, established Fourah Bay College to train Africans as educators, church 
leaders, and leaders in society. Located near Freetown in SIERRA LEONE. Fourah Bay 
is the oldest institution of higher educa tion in West Africa. SAMUEL A.CROWTHER 
<ca. 1806-1891). a freed African slave who became an Anglican bishop and later did 
extensive and successful mission work in Nigeria, was in the first class of this new 
institution. Fourah Bay College exerted w idespread influence in the areas of MISSIONS. 
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leadership, and higher education throughout West Africa and was affiliated with the 
University of Dutttam in England in 1876. With this move. African students could earn 
British degrees without leav ing Africa. Eventually Fourah Bay College became a pan of 
the University of Siena Leone. 

There are numerous reasons foi the late appearance of Protestant institutions of higher 
education in Africa. Protestantism came with the trading companies and colonizing 
powers, which were not influential until live nineteenth century. Although missionaries 
came before and without the oversight of these capital and colonizing ventures, 
eventually the two often advanced in close relationship to one another. Because of this, 
many Africans saw Protestantism and education as a tool of control. Also for the 
colonizers, higher education was sometimes seen as a hindrance to their rule. Britain 
ruled by a policy of indirect rule, working through already established local leaders. 
Higher education had the potential to upset this arrangement by placing power in the 
hands of younger, though more educated, individuals. As well, both FRANCE and 
Britain as colonizing powers deliberately excluded Christian missionary efforts and 
therefore Protestant higher education from Muslim controlled areas. Recognition and 
utilization of Muslim traditional leaders in positions of colonial government and military 
leadership by colonizing powers enhanced the reputation of Islam and served to further 
the Muslim cause. Education was seen by these local Islamic leadeis as tools of Western 
domination, and live re fore avoided. 


Conclusion 


Higher education was influential in the spread of Protestantism internationally as well as 
locally. Because universities were an established institution throughout Europe, they 
developed and facilitated the Protestant message throughout Western civilization first. As 
the influence of the Western world eventually expanded into Asia and Africa it took 
along these institutions of universal knowledge. 

As time went on. Protestant forees found and often centered in colleges and 
universities became more tolerant. Initially holders of both Catltolicism and variations on 
the live me of Protestantism were often foreed to flee universities that were Protestant 
strongholds and find a more congenial home elsewhere. Eventually antagonism faded and 
it was not unusual to find Catholics at Protestant universities and vice versa. Tolerance 
fuither developed until it became the norm to find believers of any religion enrolled in 
Protestant higher education isee TOLERATIONi. 

One of live oft-repeated patterns of Protestant higher education has been a drift in 
educational purpose away from the originating ideal and religious motif. As decades or 
centuries pass by. live religious dimension in particular is separated from the university 
and pushed into the background. Eventually religious roots are ignored or denied. Tlve 
continuing challenges for the relationship of Protestantism to higher education are to 
uphold a distinctive identity while sustaining a broad spirit of tolerance, to encourage 
independent thought and inquiry while preserving an effective reliance on Protestant 
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religious roots, and to maintain a vigorous academic debate regarding Protestant 
spirituality and the central place of the Bible in Protestantism. 

See also Colonialism 
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HIGHER LIFE MOVEMENT 


Higher Christian Life was ihe name of a mid-nineteenth-century movement in Anglo- 
American Protestantism that stressed the possibility of a "higher'* (or sometimes 
"deeper*'i Christian experience than most enjoyed. Considering most Christians 
complacent about their spiritual state, "higher life" advocates insisted on the availability 
of a quality of piety, embraced in an act of faith, that brought one into constant, conscious 
fellowship with Christ and enabled tire believer to live in a slate of holiness and 
consecration. Those who identified with this movement often manifested more 
enthusiasm for religious experience than for theology. A principal text that helped shape 
their identity came from the pen of William Boardman. a peripatetic Presbyterian who 
published The Higher Christian Life in 1858. Boardman’s views had affinities for 
Methodist holiness teaching, and he moved in nondenominational circles that brought 
him into contact with prominent holiness leaders. 

The principal features of the higher Christian life—rest. joy. peace, spiritual power— 
resembled th*>se of holiness piety, but Boardman articulated a path to these blessings in 
this life that avoided much holiness jargon. He hoped to appeal more broadly to 
Christians whose social standing or religious predilections made them wary of 
Methodism. Influenced as well by evangelist CHARLES GRAND1SON FINNEY'S 
teaching on a second crisis experience as normative for the convened, advocates of the 
higher Christian life penetrated denominational boundaries with their message. Although 
the practical differences among holiness and higher life advocates were often minor, their 
distinct approaches and metliods had enormous importance for their self-understanding. 
The ideal of knowing Christ in a personal, intimate, grow ing relationship that envisioned 
Christ as king of live believer's life suggested a perspective that valued other worldlrness 
over engagement in this world's concerns. It turned piety inward and judged harshly the 
alleged carnality of contemporary Christianity. 

The higher Christian life was "higher" only in the sense that its advocates deemed the 
contemporaty church deficient. They insisted that this higher Christian life was. in God’s 
scheme, the blueprint for ordinary Christian living. In the 1870s Boardman teamed with a 
Quaker couple. Robert Pearsall and HANNAH WHITALL SMITH, who shared his 
interests in this spirituality. Their efforts in England gave rise to the KESWICK 
MOVEMENT. From Smith's pen came The Christian's Secret of the Happy Life, the 
classic, enduring statement of the simple piety that was the goal of the higher Christian 
life. 
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See also Holiness Movement 
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HOBBES, THOMAS (1588-1679) 


English philosopher. Hobbes was horn jusi outside of Malmesbury. Wiltshire. England on 
Apiil 5. 1588. prematurely and "a twin with fear." as he said, both because of the 
impending invasion of tl>e Spanish Armada and his lifelong timidity. His book Leviathan 
is widely considered the greatest wort: of political philosophy in English. He died at 
Hardwick Hall in Derbyshire on December 3. 1679. Reputed by many to he an atheist. 
Hobbes’s long and prosperous life caused his enemies consternation. According to 
another view. Hobbes was. as he represented himself as being, a loyal member of the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. The opposition to him was attributed in large pan to a variety 
of factors including his demythologizing attitude toward the BIBLE, his unsuccessful 
attempt to reconcile Christianity with modem science, and his defense after the English 
CIVIL WAR of absolute sovereignty and of the civil sovereign's authority over the 
Church. This is not to mention his acerbic w it. 

Hobbes attended Magdalen Hall. Oxford, from about 1602 until 160S. when he 
received his B.A. He then entered the service of William Cavendish as tutor to his son 
William, the future second earl of Devonshire. He served one or another branch of the 
Cavendish family for more than a half centuiy. He toured the Continent with William in 
1614. One result may have been his authorship of the essays that appeared in the 
anonymous Home Subsecivae. The essay "Of Rome" reports the viewing of numerous 
Roman Catholic relics, including a piece of tire Cross, a vial of Jesus's blood, and "one of 
the thorns, which was in derision set upon our Savior's head." Although not accepting all 
the miraculous stories, the author implies that he thinks that some of them are tiue. He 
ends his essay w ith advice for members of the Church of England visiting Rome. Except 
for his translation of Thucydides History of the Pelo/tonitetiait H'ar (1629). Hobbes’s 
intellectual life was undistinguished until the 1630s. 


Science and Christianity 


Most of Hobbes's time in the 1630s was devoted to the study of modem science, 
especially with a group associated with William Cavendish, later the duke of Newcastle. 
However, he probably visited the circle of Protestant intellectuals at Great Tew. 
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Oxfordshire. where lire main topics of conversation w ere the Bible and the foundations of 
Christianity, topics that Hobbes later wrote about extensively. One of Great Tew's 
leading members. WILLIAM CHILLINGNVORTH. wrote in The Religion of Protestants. 
The Bible is the only true religion of Protestants." and Hobbes represented himself as 
sympathetic with that view. 

Hobbes’s political views dramatically altered his life in the 1640s. A decidedly 
nonstalwart royalist, he anticipated the Civil War and fled to FRANCE in late 1640. He 
feared for his life because of the views he expressed in The Elements of Law. Naiunil and 
Politic, which circulated around the end of the Short Parliament < 1640). In Paris he 
became a member of Marin Mersenne's circle, whose members focused on mathematics, 
science, and lire problem of reconciling modern science and Christianity. One of them, 
his friend Pierre Gassendi, tried to hitch Epicums to Roman Catholicism, and another. 
Thomas White, tried the same thing with a refurbished Aristotle. Hobbes's answer to the 
problem, which was made explicit in Leviathan. was to expound on a point made by 
Chillingworth. JOHN DONNE, and others. Christianity contains doctrines above reason 
but nothing contrary to reason. Hoblses separated faith and reason, and the realm of 
religion from the realm of science. Faith is trust in a person and yields belief. Reason is 
the calculation of consequences from propositions and yields science. When people 
become citizens of a state, they put their faith in their sovereign. Hobbes is content to let 
the sovereign defuse the content of faith: henee his easy acceptance of the THIRTY- 
NINE ARTICLES. 

In 1642 his book De Cne was published in France. Its last part. "Of Religion." 
defends views that were broadly acceptable to English royalists. He argued that God rules 
over humans by nature and over the Israelites by the old covenant. At the Second 
Coming. Christ will rule over all people by the new covenant. The only belief needed to 
attain heaven is that Jesus is the Christ or Messiah. All the other Christian truths follow 
from that one. Most of his critics. Catholic and Protestant alike, wanted a stronger 
statement about dogma. Nevertheless. De Cue made Hobbes's reputation as a Christian 
political theorist. A second, expanded edition of De Ci\e was published in 1647. and a 
translation of it. Philosophical Rudiments Concern-ing Government amt Sanely, was 
published in London in 1651. 


Free W ill 


In 1645. Hobbes debated fellow exile bishop John Bramhall on the topics of free will and 
PREDESTINATION in front of William Cavendish, then marquis of Newcastle. At 
Newcastle’s request. Hobbes wrote out his view in Of Uheriy and Necessity: Bramhall 
w rote his A True Defence of Uheriy in reply. Neither work was intended for publication. 
However. Hobbes’s work was published in 1654 without his knowledge. Bramhall’s 
book was published live next year, and Hobbes replied to Bramhall in The Questions 
Concerning Liberty, Necessity and Chance < 16561. 

The will, according to Hobbes, is the last desire a person has before acting. Because 
that desire is itself caused by some preceding event either inside or outside the person. 
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according to natural laws, there is no such thing as a free will. Indeed, according to 
Hobbes, the phrase "free will'’ is incoherent, because only substances can be free or not. 
So a person is free when the cause of the person’s action conies from within, in contrast 
with having the action caused by a violent external cause like a wind blowing a person 
across a field. 

Bramhall. like other defenders of free will, thought that Hobbes’s view undermined a 
necessary condition for responsibility. There can be no praise or blame, and hence no 
justified assignment of people to heaven or hell (sec HEAVEN AND HELLt. unless their 
actions are truly their own. So free will must exist. Bramhall in effect was defending 
ARMINIANISM. In contrast. Hobbes aligned himself with MARTIN LUTHER’S view. 
More generally. Hobbes’s view is Calvinistic (see CALVINISMl. Because God is the 
cause of all things. God is the ultimate cause of all human actions also, including the 
sinful ones. However. God is not culpable because a person is culpable only when he or 
she breaks a law. Because God by his sovereignty is subject to no law. God bieaks no 
law. As for praise or blame, praise belongs to those who keep live law . blame belongs to 
those who break the law. 


Leviathan and Religion 


After the institution of the Commonwealth in 1649. Hobbes decided to return to England. 
His magnum opus Leviathan was published in 1651. to a stormy reception. Many 
objected to views presented in the first two parts of live book: his argument that the 
natural condition of human life was "solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short. ' his claim 
that what is naturally good is whatever a person desires, and his belief that SALVATION 
in this world comes from the establishment of an absolute sovereign. Even more 
objectionable were the third and fourth parts of live book. "Of a Christian 
Commonwealth" and '’Of the Kingdom of Darkness." He was live first major author to 
argue in print that Moses was not the author of the entire Pentateuch. Also, he implied 
that God was material and that spirits are nothing but live imaginings of a fevered or 
demented brain. He undercut belief in revelation by saying that the sentence. "God 
appeared to nK in a dream’’ means live same as "I dreamed that God appeared to me." He 
undercut belief in prophets by adducing biblical evidence that showed that prophets are 
often wrong, sometimes deceived by other prophets, and sometimes lie. as God asserts in 
the lx»ok of Jeremiah. At best, true prophets can be identified only after their predictions 
come true, that is. after it is too late for people to derive any benefit from them. He 
undercut belief in miracles by observing that only people ignorant of natural science can 
witness them, and held, as many members of the Church of England did. that miracles 
were no longer important because they ended with the death of the last apostle. Not even 
his attack on Roman Catholicism, which described the papacy as "nothing other than the 
ghost of the Roman empire, sitting crowned upon the grave thereof." pleased most 
Protestants because his criticisms could be understood as applying also to presbyterian 
.md episcopal CLERGY (see CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT REACTIONS). 
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Allhough Hobbes's positions are arguably consistent with Christianity, his 
contemporaries, like most current scholars, thought that they proved he was intent on 
surreptitiously undermining Christianity. However, there is no consensus about whether 
Hobbes himself was an atheist, an agnostic, or a deist (see DEISM i. 

Some of Hobbes's views are Calvinist. He professes that God predestines humans for 
reward or punishment, that Jesus died only for live elect, and. as indicated above, that 
God. being the cause of all things, is the cause of sin. Like negative theologians Hobbes 
asserted that God is so great as to be incomprehensible. The proof is straightforward. 
Everything that humans know begins with sensation and is finite. God cannot be sensed 
and is infinite. The apparently descriptive language that Christians use about God is not 
literally true, but honorific. God is said to be simple, motionless, merciful, and all-seeing 
because to say such things honors God. God should be honored, not described, because 
God should be an object of worship, not science. 

Hobbes did endoise a form of the First Cause argument for the existence of God. 
Eveiy event in the world has a cause that is itself caused by something earlier, although it 
would be impossible for this chain of causes to extend infinitely because then the 
movement of nothing would be explained. Therefore, there must be a first cause, w hom 
people call God. (The weak point in this argument is that by Hobbes's philosophy, every 
cause has a cause and hence God himself should need a cause.) 

During the 1650s and 1660s Hobbes devoted most of his time to advancing his 
scientific and mathematical views, including various unsuccessful proofs that a circle can 
be squared. However, he defended his religious views in several notable works, 
especially Mr Hobbes Considered in lus Loyally. Religion. Reputation and Manners 
(1662) and An Historical Narration Concerning Heresy and the Punishment Thereof 
(1680). (Tlie latter may have been a response to a failed attempt in 1666 to have him tiied 
for HERESY.) Hobbes deflated heresy by describing the word's early use: any opinion. 
Christianity itself was originally a heresy, and it was only when it acquired political 
power that the church used the word as a term of abuse. English monarchs rarely used the 
charge of heresy to physically punish laypersons, the Catholic Queen Maiy 1 being the 
notable or notorious exception. ELIZABETH I reversed Maty's policies. Heresy is also 
discussed in similar terms in an appendix to the Latin version of Leviathan < 1668). 

Hobbes continued fighting for his views into live 1670s when he was well into his 
eighties. In the 1670s he produced notable, if flawed, translations of Homer’s Iliad and 
Odyssey. He died in late 1679 at tl>e age of 91. he is buried inside the church of St. John 
the Baptist. Hault Hucknall. Dcibyshire. 
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HOFMANN, MELCHIOR (14957-1543) 


Anabaptist lender. Melchior Hofmann was an Anabaptist leader noted for visionary and 
eschatological ideas. A Swabian, in the 1520s he preached Lutheran reform in the Baltics. 
Sweden, and Schleswig-Holstein, but this opposition to MARTIN LUTHER'S (1483- 
1546) view of the Eucharist, his radical ideas, and his claim of direct revelations from 
God created conflict with the authorities and Lutheran preachers. His 1526 Exposition of 
the Twelfth Chapter of Daniel predicted the end of tire world in 1533. He moved to 
Strassburg in 1529. where he linked up with other visionaries and joined the Anabaptists. 
Some said be was tire prophet Elijah. His Exposition of the Secret Revelation of John 
predicted the appointment of 144.000 apostolic messengers and named Strassburg as the 
site of Jesus's return and the expected spiritual Jerusalem. Arrested in 1530. he escaped 
and moved to East Frisia with some 300 followers, where he organized an Anabaptist 
congregation in Emden. Alternating between Holland and Strassburg. he continued his 
apocalyptic preaching but was rearrested in 1533. Tire Strassburg authorities, suspecting 
him of sedition, put him in prison, where he died in 1543. Hofmann published over 
twenty-five writings, including his important book on BAPTISM. The Ordinance of God 
<1530). and a hook on Romans. Melchiorite ideas contributed to revolutionary 
Anabaptism at Munster, even though Hofmann would probably have opposed that 
undertaking. 
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HOGG, JAMES (1770-1835) 


Scottish romantic poet and novelist. A shepherd born neat Selkirk. SCOT1-AND. Hogg 
received little formal education, but taught himself and displayed considerable skill at 
versifying the pastoral scenes and stories of Lowland Scotland. Discovered early in his 
career by Sir Walter Scott, the “Ettrick Shepherd'' moved to Edinburgh, where lie 
interacted with the major figures of British ROMANTICISM. After five years, he 
returned to a dual career in rural Scotland, supporting himself financially through writing 
while unsuccessfully farming until his death. 

Hogg's most famous work, a psychological thriller. The Private Memoirs, and 
Confessions of a Justified Sinner <18241. adeptly combined murder mystery with 
theological critique, using typically Romantic literary devices to produce a sardonic 
portrait of Calvinistic ANTINOMIANISM prevalent in rural Scotland. The novel depicts 
the ill-fated joining of Robert Wringhim Colwan with the DEVIL, who uses his proWgtTs 
theological views to drive hint to murder and insanity. His namesake and guardian, the 
Rev. Robert Wringhim. raises him to believe that Robert's eternal SALVATION is 
irrevocably secure, while simultaneously asserting the reprobation of his older brother 
and father. Rapt in this knowledge, the young man meets with a mysterious BIBLE-to ting 
(but never-praying) stranger, who agrees perfectly with all his views of 
PREDESTINATION and ultimately convinces him to smite live nonelect (see 
ELECTION). Caught between the theological rationale of the devil arid purported 
devotion to God. Robert descends into madness and suffers the judgment that he so 
readily pronounces on others. Although some have read live novel as a blanket 
condemnation of religious dedication. Hogg remained a sincere Christian, whose writings 
criticized religious hypocrisy while championing tl»c devotional piety and theological 
discernment of the common layperson. 

See also Calvinism. Literature 
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HOLIDAYS AND FESTIVALS 


Early Protestants took great pains to differentiate holy Jay from holiday, typically by 
insisting on the s acted nature I hallowed by God) of the fointer and tire profanity 
(hallowed by men) of tire latter. This distinction was not salient before the sixteenth 
century. Indicating a day or period when ordinary occupations are suspended, often but 
not always for festive purposes, holiday as a concept is a product of the Protestant 
REFORMATION. Over the course of several centuries. Protestant holidays took shape 
such that they paitially resembled the festivals that had accompanied the many holy days 
of the Catholic Church (see CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT REACTIONS). Closely 
associated with holiday, but distinct in meaning and function, festival has a long history 
in tire Western woild: the word is derived from the Latin fesium (“public joy. merriment, 
revelry") and ftna (“abstinence from work in honor of the gods"). Although continuing 
to be a forceful concept for Catholic peoples, festival barely registers as a religious 
concept in regions dominated by Protestantism. 

Early Protestant reformers succeeded in their attempts to rationalize holidays and 
festivals: both the numbers and duration of holidays have severely attenuated between the 
sixteenth and twentieth centuries. However, indulgence, wastefulness, and materialism 
reemerged with a vengeance, thieatening to crowd out the liturgical and religious 
messages of Christmas and Easter, essentially the only holidays that survived the 
reformation of the calendar. On the other hand. Protestantism suffuses civic holidays that 
commemorate the nation-state and its people's sacrifices. Theological debates within 
Protestantism over holidays and festivals have received little scholarly attention: the 
study of the history of holidays themselves, however, is a cottage industry. This essay 
focuses on three monrents in that history that intersect with major developments in 
Protestantism. It first addresses calendar reform between tire sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries: then turns to the ascent of tire modem Christmas and Easter in the nineteenth 
century: and closes with tire prominent place of civic holidays as keystones to tire civil 
religions of modern nation-states in the twentieth century. 
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The Reform of the Calendar 


In like wake of like Protestant Reformation. the same theological and moral objections to 
popular CULTURE that animated a range of Europeans also fed efforts to reform and 
reshape the religious calendars of Proiesiant countries. The numerous saints' days 
bequeathed by Roman Catholicism and the christological structure of the liturgical year 
(layered as it was over preChristian rites and festivals) each contained numerous pagan 
elements. Furthermore, tike intermingling of profane practices with sacred observances 
was anathema to many Protestants. From a moral perspective, the popular culture to 
which the reigning calendar gave shape allowed for far too much debauchery, idleness, 
and neglect of wort:. As MARTIN LUTHER observed. "With our present abuses of 
drinking, gam bling. idling, and all manner of sin. we vex God more on holy days than on 
others." He further decried the many days of work lost and tike excessive spending 
engendered by a calendar rich with holy days, festivals, and feasts. Whereas Luther was 
far more moderate than many oilier Protestant reformers, his theological and moral 
critique of holy days became standard within the varieties of Protestant justifications for 
the reform of the calendar. 

It was in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century ENGLAND that an enduring divide 
within Protestantism concerning the calendar, and holidays, emerged. This divide can 
easily be summed up in the shorthand juxtaposition of Anglican against Puritan (sec 
ANGLICANISM. PURITANISM). In 1536 Henry VIII limited the number of holy days, 
largely in the attempt to introduce a regular rhythm of work. Some feasts were kept as 
high holy days, including those of the Apostles, the Blessed Virgin, the Nativity, and 
Easter day: others were demoted to days to be kept holy: and others were banished 
altogether. The Parliament of Edward VI in 1552 restored some of the holy days that had 
been eliminated, such that twenty-seven holy days, in addition to fifty-two Sundays, were 
set aside from work for PRAYER and WORSHIP. Several years later tlie BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER featured tlie holy days in red letters, thus the teim "red letter day" 
came to connote holiday. Because Protestant theology insisted that SAINTS could not 
intercede on behalf of supplicants, the few saints' days that remained in the calendar, 
such as the feasts of St. George. St. John the Baptist, and St. Michael the Archangel, were 
occasions to honor the saints, rather than to pray to them. 

Still, for Puritans and oilier reform-minded Protestants these Anglican alterations to 
the calendar were hardly sufficient because they peipetuated both Roman and pagan 
beliefs and rituals. In tlie 1570s successful attacks on the observance of Christmas and 
other holy days in SCOTLAND fed the /.cal of reformers. They maintained that scriptural 
sanction for the observance of holy days was limited solely to Sabbaths. In 1640 
nonconformists (including Puritans) who gained the upper hand in England abolished 
observance of Christmas and all the saints' days (sec NON-CONFORMITY). At the 
same time, across the Atlantic Protestant reformers of various stripes t Puritans. 
BAPTISTS. Presbyterians, and Quakers) succeeded in establishing a calendar devoid of 
all holy days but the Sabbath (see PRESBYTERIANISM: FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF). 
With tlie Restoration in 1660. Charles II revived tlie Anglican ecclesiastical calendar with 
its moderate round of holy days. 
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Allhough more research needs to l«e done, it seems clear ihai ii was duiing ihe last 
quaiter of the seventeenth century that theologians differentiated holy days from 
holidays, with some proclaiming the necessity, and indeed the beauty, of each, and others 
declaiming holidays as perversions and blasphemy. The Edwardian calendar, with slight 
alterations under ELIZABETH I. stayed in place through the eighteenth century. Over the 
decades the popular observance of saints’ days and holidays (which had continued 
despite official injunctions! diminished in frequency and intensity, although ministers 
like COTTON MATHER could still be found decrying the "Mad Minh. long Eating, haul 
Drinking, lewd Gaming, lude Reveling" of live Christmas season. By the nineteenth 
century, middle-class Protestants rarely celebrated holidays: deeply religious though they 
were, it was the Sabbath that prov ided the rhythm for their year. As one contemporary 
observed: "The redltliei days, now become, to all intents and purposes, dead-ltiler 
days 


Modern Holidavs: Festivals of Consumption 


Consumer capitalism, which began to take shape in the eighteenth century and was 
ascendant by the nineteenth, played live most significant role in reviving the two 
holidays—Christmas and Easter—that now demarcate tire Protestant calendar. Although 
the wild and wanton celebration of the nativity waned in Protestant circles during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the public festivities (above all. wassailing) and 
private customs (e.g.. gift-giving) that accompanied New Year's did not. In seeking to 
transform the celebration of New Year's into a religious occasion for the renewal of 
Christian commitment, evangelical Protestants unwittingly rediscovered Christmas 
during the first half of the nineteenth century (see EVANGELICALISM). Christmas 
suited their purposes far better than did New Year's eve. in that it more easily fit into a 
Christian, domestic, and commercial framework. In terms of Christianity. Christmas 
provided live opportunity to revisit the birth of Christ, which was becoming more and 
more impoitant in Protestant circles because of the rise of a liberal theology that in 
stressing live goodness of mankind was highly Christocentric (see LIBERAL 
PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). In the nineteenth century, a period when 
private domesticity gained powerful ideological force. Christmas became the preeminent 
monvent for enshrining live FAMILY, and thereby consliicting uniuly public behavior. 
Above all. as a network for retailing and marketing spread, whetting the desires and 
appetites of Anglo-American. British, and Continental Protestants. Christmas became a 
sanctioned moment for indulgence, primaiily in live foim of gift-giving and feasting. At 
first it was the domestic and commercial aspects of Christmas that took hold of the 
LAITY’S imagination, in the late decades of the nineteenth century Piotestant clergy 
introduced Christmas sermons, decorations, pageants, and HYMNS, which met the laity's 
expectations for consecration of the nativity of Christ. 

With the exception of Anglicans and Lutherans (sec LUTHERANISM), most 
Protestants did not celebrate Easier until live last quarter of the nineteenth centuiy. Here 
again, consumer capitalism was responsible for transforming an austere and somber 
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moment in the Chnsii.ni cycle inio an exuberant rite of spring. As creating beautiful 
church interiors assumed more and more importance among a range of Protestant 
denominations, holiday decorations were granted special importance in that they glorified 
God and uplifted Christians. One proponent of floral decorations at Easter explained: 
The joy of our hearts at the Resurrection of our Saviour—the seal of the completion of 
His work on earth—must surely be even greater than on the festival of His birth. The 
festival, coming as it docs in early spring, is best commemorated by the use of as many 
flowers as possible." The emphasis on chuich dtk'or inev itably led to live "Easter parade" 
of hats and dresses, obtained in the marketplace along with confections, novelties, and 
cards made specifically for Easter. Tire Easter egg. an ancient symbol of fecundity, 
returned as a commodity, as did rabbits and chicks. Although Easter has never taken on 
the massive commercial powers of Christmas, it was again the admixture of domesticity. 
Christianity, and commerce that recast the liturgical moment as a holiday for Protestants 
in the late nineteenth century. 

Although it is clear in hindsight that the commercialization of Christmas and Easter 
resuscitated the holidays for Protestants, theological and social critiques of the market- 
orientation of each celebration have been standard fare for more than a century. However, 
as the leading religious historian of American holidays. Leigh Eric Schmidt, has 
explained "a common feature of festivity is to overindulge, to eat. drink, or spend to 
excess, lav ishly to use up resources otherwise diligently saved. The surfeit of gifts and 
spending associated especially with Christmas, but also with other holidays, gives 
expression to a kind of festal excess that is often fundamental to celebrations." It is then 
the admixture of commerce and Christianity that has allowed Christmas and Easter to 
flourish in a calendar that Protestants have otherwise purged of festivity. 


National Holidays and Civil Religion 


Just as the modem Christmas and Easter resulted from the interweaving of Christian and 
capitalist imperatives, a potent mix of Protestantism and patriotism has given shape to 
civic holidays that celebrate the mod ern nation-state. As the historian David Cressy has 
shown, the calendar of early modern England was "an important tool for declaring and 
disseminating a distinctively Protestant national culture." To the Protestant calendar were 
added national, secular holidays, such as royal accession day and Gunpowder Plot day: 
on these days live convening of religious services, the ringing of church bells, and the 
offering of prayers marked the festivities. Stmilar nationalist rites and cycles characterize 
the calendars of most nation states, regardless of their religious orientation. Nevertheless. 
Protestantism has energized the emergence of what sociologist Robert Bcllah identified 
in 1967 as Civil Religion, that is a distinct set of religious symbols and practices that 
sen es to solidify the political legitimacy of nation-states. 

Nowhere has civil religion flourished more vigorously than in the United States. The 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and live BILL OE RIGHTS are scripture 
for the civil religion of the United States; by the sanw token, the Fourth of July and 
Thanksgiving are the high holy days for this religion, with Memorial and Veterans Days 
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playing minor, though important. roles. Founding Father John Adams predicted tltat 
Independence Day “will be celebrated by succeeding generations as the great anniversary 
festival. It ought to be commemorated as the day of deliverance, by solemn acts of 
devotion to God Almighty. It ought to be solemnized with pomp and parade, with shows, 
games and sports, guns, bells, bonfires and illuminations, from one end of this continent 
to the other." Throughout the nineteenth and into the twentieth century, religious and 
political oratory on the Fourth of July has fix-used on tire nation and its people's divine 
mission and blessings. Thanksgiving Day. originating in the American CIVIL WAR. was 
according to one chronicler "originally regarded with almost tire same reverence as was 
shown for Sunday. Religious services were held in the churches and after the services the 
families gathered around the table." Today spectator sports join religious services, 
political oratory, and festive dinners. Although CHURCH AND STATE are separate in 
the United States, the material and rlretorical symbols constituting its civic holidays make 
it clear that it is a Protestant God’s country. Were it not for the reform of the calendar 
accomplished by a variety of Protestants animated by a variety of theological convictions, 
there would be no room for the civil religion, let alone live civic holidays, which with 
Christmas and Easter provide contemporary rhythms of work. rest, consumption, 
festivity, and thanksgiving. 

See also Sabbatarianism 
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HOLINESS CHURCHES 


See Holiness Movement 
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HOLINESS MOVEMENT 


Tlw Holiness Movement is a predominantly North American Protestant religious 
movement arising in the nineteenth century. It was characterized by an emphasis on the 
Wesleyan doctrine of SANCTIFICATION and focused on the postconversion experience 
of “entirc sanctification." The Holiness Movement was centeied in a deeply emotional 
and experiential FAITH, with the result that quasi-Methodist sects were formed. 


History 


In the mid-nineteenth century, members of the Methodist Church, then the largest church 
body in the United States, became dissatisfied with the declining moral standards of their 
church. The Methodists' DocTRINE of “Christian perfection" was believed to have been 
abandoned for spiritual and moral complacency. A distinct movement came into being, 
which sought to address these issues. 

The Holiness Movement was officially founded in the "National Camp Meeting 
Association for the Promotion of Christian Holiness," which met in Vineland. New 
Jersey, in July of 1867 (see CAMP MEETINGS). Large crowds attended the meetings, 
where thousands claimed to have received the “second blessing'” of sanctification. The 
"first blessing" was CONVERSION itself. The Association, which later became known 
as the National Holiness Association, reported to have over 200 full-tiiw "holiness 
evangelists.” 

The Methodist lay preacher and advocate of women’s ordination. PHOEBE 
PALMER, was a catalyst for the Holiness Movement (see WOMEN; WOMEN 
CLERGY). Palmer, later known as "the Mother of the Holiness Movement." taught that 
perfection in love eliminated all sinful desires. She held “Tuesday Meetings for the 
Promotion of Holiness." These were prayer meetings, beginning in 1839. that were 
influential in the spreading of live Holiness Movement. The Movement spread through 
house meetings similar to Palmer's, sparking a larger revival. Characteristic of the 
Holiness Movement was its support as one of the first churches to accept women to 
ministry. 
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The revivalist CHARLES GRANDISON FINNEY subscribed to the Holiness 
Movement’s teachings. He and his colleagues at Obeilin College. Ohio, foimed the 
Obetiin Perfectionism branch of the Movement. Advocates of tire Holiness Movement 
included William Board man. author of Higher Christian Life (1858): James Caughey. 
author of Methodism in Earnest (1850): and Asa Mahan, author of Guide to Christian 
Perfection 11839) and second president of Oberlin College. In America tire journal Guide 
to Christian Perfec tion 11839-1845). later the Guide to Holiness (1846-1901). was 
founded by Timothy Merritt and edited by Plroebe Palmer. Tire journal's distinctive 
devotion to Holiness doctrine had the effect of bringing this doctrine to other 
denominations in North America and across the Atlantic to ENGLAND. 

The Holiness Movement found an audience in Europe in the 1870s where tire 
HIGHER LIFE movement held conventions during the time of the Second Great 
Awakening. The Christian's Secret of a Happy life (1875). by HANNAH WH1TALL 
SMITH, was inspired by her personal experience with the holiness camp meetings. Her 
book increased the popularity of tire Movement especially in England. There the 
KESWICK MOVEMENT originated from the Holiness Movement's teaching on 
sanctification, although taking a more expansive view of divine GRACE. 


Theology and Issues 


The Holiness Movement taught a modified fomr of JOHN WESLEY’S Arminian 
doctrine of grace, which emphasized a cooperation of the human and divine will in the 
granting of Christian perfection. Tire postconversion event of ’'entire sanctification" 
incorporated several aspecls. Foremost, the experience resulted in a divine cleansing from 
the tendency to commit w illful SIN. This became an unreserved con sec ration and 
surrender to the will of God. A divine enablement was given to tire believer, which was 
an unconditional love for God and neighbor. This experience is commonly referred to as 
"entire sanctification." "holiness." the "second blessing." "the blessing." the "baptism 
with (or of) the Holy Spirit." "Christian perfection." or "full salvation." The divine 
enablement often coincided with tire experience of avoiding worldly behavior, such as 
immodest dress, card playing, gambling, drinking, and association with secret societies. 

Sectarian tensions had begun to form between supporters of tire Holiness Movement 
and tire Methodist bishops in the last decades of the nineteenth century (see BISHOP 
AND EPISCOPACY). Tire "stay-inrrers" and the "come-outers" typified two divisions of 
the Methodist Church. Some, such as H.C.Morrison. later president of Asbury College 
and Theological Seminary in Kentucky, was a "stay-inner" who remained with the 
Southern Methodist Church. However, others left the Methodist chureh as early as 18-13. 
The once exuberant and revivalistic Holiness Movement was waning by 1900. with the 
newly forming Pentecostal Movement on the rise (see REVIVALS: 
PENTECOSTALISM). 

The Holiness Movement was reported to have several doctrinal eccentricities. The 
Divine Church (1883). written by John P.Brtrok. represented the radical 
ECCLESIOLOGY of the Movement. Brook was one of the more theologically astute of 
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ihc "come outers." who argued that all human organizations of Christianity were 'The 
Church of Sect." Instead of his Methodist Episcopal Church being governed by episcopal 
oversight. Brook believed that Christ was to be live sole Ruler of tire church. 

Many within the Holiness Movement sought after the phenomenon of live "baptism of 
fire.” This seel of the Movement was led by Benjamin Irwin and originated in Iowa, in 
1895. Iiwin’s followers were characterized by their receiving a miraculous visitation of 
the Spirit after the "second blessing." Those who received "the baptism of fire" would 
scream, shout, or fall into trances. The conservative teachers of the Holiness Movement 
rejected this splinter group, regarding the "second blessing" and live "baptism of fire” as 
one and the same. 

Some twenty-three Holiness denominations arose between 1893 and 1900. Current 
denominations, foimed in the period of the Holiness Movement, are the CHURCH OF 
GOD (18811. the CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE (I908|. and other denominations 
using "Holiness" as pan of liven names. The Church of live Nazarcne is the largest of the 
Holiness churches, which has a strong presence in North America and the United 
Kingdom. 

See also Arminianism. Awakenings: Methodism. England. Methodism. North 
America: Orthodoxy: Sectarianism: Wesley. John: Wesleyan Holiness Movement 
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HOLL, KARL (1866-1926) 


German chuich historian. An influential church historian and a founding figure of 
modern studies on MARTIN LUTHER. Kail Holl was horn on June 15. 1866, in 
Tubingen and died on June 23. 1926. in Berlin. He grew up in a religiously and 
politically liberal family. After studying THEOLOGY and philosophy in Tubingen 
11 884- 1 888 1 . w here he and many of his contemporaries were influenced by the theology 
of ALBRECHT R1TSCHL. Holl experienced a religious crisis. From his study of original 
sources. lie came to acknow ledge that the tmth of biblical revelation presumed by Ritschl 
was not unambiguously clear. A solution came in 189-1 when ADOLF VON HARNACK 
secured hint a position in Berlin as a scholarly collaborator with the commission of 
chuich fatlter> for the Prussian Academy of Sciences. Holl qualified to teach at a 
university in 1896. and in 1900 received a position in Tubingen as professor of church 
history. In 1906 he returned to Beilin as a professor. His scholarly work stood for yeais in 
the shadow of his famous colleague Hai nack. 

Faculty members praised Holl as an extraordinary scholar of the church fathers. In his 
countless works on the early church and on other periods of church history thtough his 
day. he brilliantly combined subtle philological criticism, sharp-minded analysis, and 
crucial philosophical-theological research of original sources. Holl made a broad impact 
on church history w ith the publication of his book on Luther in 1921. It appeared at the 
same time as the second edition of KARL. BARTH'S commentary on live letter to the 
Romans and supported the turn away from liberal theology in German Protestantism. 
With live systematic examination of Luther's early works. Holl produced a new 
understanding of the reformer' s theology that was far more extensive than previous 
versions. The nine essays in this volume focused on Luther's doctrine of 
JUSTIFICATION as well as his hermeneutics. ECCLESIOLOGY. ETHICS, and theory 
of the state. 

Although Holl argued in strict historical terms, he was convinced that Luther's thought 
held direcl relevance to the present. Thus he felt obliged to address contemporary issues, 
especially during World War 1 and the period after 1918. Unlike his colleagues. Holl did 
not distort Luther as a nationalist figure. He also valued JOHN CALVIN, although he 
considered Luther's theology superior. During World War I. Holl joined the right-wing 
German Fatherland Party, which militated against the peace accord ratified by the 
German parliament and for a continuation of the war. Holl had a very reserved 
relationship to the Weimar Republic. He hoped that Luther's religiously realized moral 
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idealism would lead to Germany's, spiritual lenewal. In 193.1. many of Holl’s students, 
among them Erich Vogelsang. Heintann Wolfgang Beyer. Hanns Rilck-eit. Heinrich 
Bornkamm. Helmuth Kittel. and especially Emanuel Hirseh—thought that they could 
interpret and find this notion of renewal in lire emergence of German nationalism. Such 
political-theological definitions shaipened the contrast between advocates of dialectical 
theology and advocates of tlw "Luther Renaissance.” 

Set also Neo-orthodoxy 
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HOLOCAUST 


The tcim "Holocaust." from ihe Greek for "a burned offering." has been used since lire 
I 960s 10 refer lo ihe murder of approximately 6.(XX).(KK> European Jews by Nazi 
Germans and their collaborators during World War II (1939-1945). Since ihe 1970s. ihe 
Hebrew word “Shoah" (catastrophe) has entered common usage as a synonym. 

Hatred of Jews was the center of Nazi ideology. Hitler and his associates preached 
what tire scholar Saul Friedlander calls "redemptive anti-Semitism": the belief that Jews 
were tire root of all evil, and Germany could be saved from collapse only by destruction 
of Jews and Jew ish influence. Religious prejudices were just one clement in Nazi ANTI¬ 
SEMITISM. with its pseudoscientific notions of "blood" and "race" and its paranoia 
about international conspiracies, but for many Christians in GERMANY and throughout 
Europe, old habits of Christian anti-Judaism helped normalize the new strain of hatred. 

Debate continues over whether the label "Holocaust” includes persecuted groups other 
than Jews. Jews were tire main target of Nazi genocide: against tire Jews National 
Socialist Germany mobilized all of its resources: bureaucratic, military, legal, scientific, 
intellectual, and religious. But the Nazi German state also initiated systematic mass 
killing of people deemed handicapped and European Gypsies (Roma). These programs 
shared with the genocide of the Jews personnel, methods of killing, and goals of so-called 
racial purification. In these cases—Jews. Gypsies, and tire handicapped—the perpetrators 
sought out children for killing, an indication that the intention was total annihilation. 

National Socialist Germany also persecuted, incarcerated, and killed Communists, 
homosexual men. Jehovah's Witnesses, and Attic an-Gcrmans. as well as many Polish 
gentiles and Soviet prisoners of war. Often members of these groups shared the torments 
heaped on Jews. Gypsies, and the handicapped. These cases are trot usually included 
under the term "Holocaust." however, they were either less massive in scope and less 
total in intention than the Jewish genocide—for example. Jehovah's Witnesses, of whom 
about an estimated 2.000 were killed in German camps—or. as with the three million 
Soviet POWs killed or left to die of hunger and disease, those targeted did not include 
children. 

It is difficult to determine when the Holocaust began, because a series of steps 
culminated in the slaughters Nazi jargon labeled the "final solution" to the "Jewish 
problem." In January 1933. Adolf Hitler was appointed chancellor of Germany. Within 
months his regime introduced measures to crash Communists, exclude Jews from public 
life, and sterilize supposed bearers of hereditary diseases. Hitler also began preparing for 
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war in search of Lelvitsraum —living space in eastern Europe for tire allegedly superior 
“Aryan race." 

Only 37 percent of Germans ever voted for Hitler's National Socialist Gentian 
Workers’ Patty, and in 1933 many Germans had misgivings. However. Hitler proved 
mastetful at engineering foreign policy successes and organizing shows of public support 
that generated enthusiasm. Moreover, key elites—Protestant church leaders and many top 
Catholics, conservatives, university professors, and civil servants— welcomed the new 
regime. They applauded its hard line against “godless Bolshevism" and praised its pledge 
to honor “blood and soil" and break the supposed stranglehold on cultural life of Jews, 
“degenerates." homosexuals, and liberals. Many Protestants hoped that the Nazi 
revolution would spark a revival of public Christianity and restore their church to what 
they believed was its rightful place at the center of German life. In March 1933. the Nazi 
government opened the first concentration camp at Dachau, near Munich. 

By 1935. Nazi legislation defined “Jews." and by contrast "Aryans." a necessary step 
toward isolating, expropriating, and murdering Jews in the German Reich and the areas 
that it controlled. Although Nazi ideologues insisted that Jewishness was racial, their 
legal definition relied on religious distinctions. Germans with three or four grandparents 
of the Jewish faith counted as “non-Aryans." that is. “Jews." regardless of their own or 
their parents’ affiliations and beliefs. Tire laws also created categories for mischlingt. 
Germans of “mixed blood." Both Christian German churches. Roman Catholic and 
Piotestant (Evungelhch), cooperated by providing the baptismal certificates on which 
proof of “Aryan blood" depended. 

The November 1938 pogrom, which came to he known as Krisialbuu hi. was live first 
widespread, violent public attack on Jews and Jewish property in live Tliird Reich, which 
by late 1938 included Austria and part of Czechoslovakia. Groups of Nazi thugs— 
stornuroopeis. Hitler Youth, party elites—torched synagogues, smashed windows of 
Jewish slkops. plundered Jewish homes, and assaulted Jewish women and men. Other 
Germans joined in the looting, some looked on or grumbled about disruption of public 
order. Some 20.<XX) Jewish men were incarcerated in concentration camps. In the wake of 
the pogrom, many Jews Bed Germany. Between 1933 and 1939. live Jewish population of 
Germany diopped from around 500.000 iabout I percent of the population), to between 
200.000 and 300.000. Many sought refuge elsewhere in Europe—FRANCE. POLAND, 
the NETHERLANDS—where they fell into German hands again during the war. 

It was not Jews, hut rather people deemed handicapped who became targets of the first 
program of mass killing. Beginning in 1939 with an initiative to murder children, the 
euphemistically named "euthanasia" or T-l Program involved doctors, nurses, 
bureaucrats, and social workers, as well as administrators of mental hospitals, many of 
them church-run. in the slaughter of 70.000 to 80.000 Germans considered "lives 
unworthy of living." Despite efforts at secrecy, information leaked out. Public protest 
peaked in 1941 when private citizens and prominent churchmen— 

Protestants as well as Catholics—denounced the murders. Although Hitler 
announced a halt, killings continued under cover. 

In September 1939. Germany invaded Poland. The Holocaust was inextricably linked 
to the war. National Socialist goals of racial purification and spatial expansion made 
WAR not only necessary but desirable in like minds of Hitler and Nazi ' true believers.” 
War delivered into German hands tire large Jewish populations of eastern Europe— 
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Poland. Ukraine. ROMANIA. HUNGARY, and elsewhere—as well as lire Jews of the 
west: Franee. Belgium, and tlte Netherlands. War hardened the perpetrators and numbed 
onlookers. 

With the war. Nazi persecution expanded and accelerated. Ghettoi/ation of Jews in 
Poland began in 1939. by June 1941. with Germany's invasion of the Soviet Union. Nazi 
perpetrators began implementing total annihilation. Mobile killing squads, the 
Eimaizgnippen, accompanied regular German military into Soviet territory with orders to 
shoot high-ranking Communists and Jews. In killing fields and death pits, from southern 
Ukraine to Lithuania, the Einsatzgruppen shot more than one million Jews. They also 
murdered Gypsies and patients from mental hospitals. By late 1941. the killers sought 
more efficient methods and had begun experimenting with poison gases used in the T-4 
Program. By 1942. the Nazi killing centers of Bcl/ec. Chclmno. Trehlinka. Sobibor. 
Majdanek. and Auschwiu-Bitkenau were in full operation. Tire Nazis did not restrict 
attacks to religious Jews: they also targeted secular Jews and Christians who had 
converted from JUDAISM, as well as children and in some cases grandchildren of 
converts. 

In 1944 and 19-15. as Allied forces closed in. SS leader Heinrich Himmler ordered the 
killing centers evacuated and the remaining inmates killed or relocated to German-held 
territories. Death tolls on the resulting ' death marches" were high: "liberation" came too 
late for many. Those Jews who survived found themselves without Ironies, families, or 
communities. As they struggled to begin new lives—in the displaced-person camps of 
Germany, in Palestine and later Israel, in the UNITED STATES. CANADA. 
AUSTRALIA. SOUTH AFRICA, and LATIN AMERICA—some tried to put the past 
behind them. Others vowed to remember. 

The decentralized nature of Protestantism makes it almost impossible to draw 
comprehensive conclusions about its relationship to the Holocaust On the one hand, 
examples of institutional failure are easy to find. Inside Germany, live pro-Nazi 
GERMAN CHRISTIAN movement (ClaubenshtMegung 'Deutsche Christen") openly 
endorsed anti-Jewish measures. Its members controlled live governing bodies of most of 
Germany's regional Protestant churches and used their positions to attack Jews. Judaism, 
and so-called "non-Aryan Christians." They also promoted efforts to purge all aspects of 
Judaism from Christianity. Even the CONFESSING CHURCH did little to protect the 
few "non-Aryan" pastors in its midst. Some North American Protestant Churches, 
particularly those with organizational or ethnic ties to Germany, propagated a positive 
view of National Socialism, at least until the United States entered the war. 

On the other hand, however, institutional Protestantism also fostered heroism. Some 
Protestant groups in North America worked hard to learn about conditions in Europe and 
to lobby their governments to accept refugees. French HUGUENOTS in the villages 
surrounding Le Chambon-sur-Lignon. led by their pastor Andre Troc me and his wife 
Magda, saved the lives of many Jews. Tliey were inspired at least in part by their 
Protestant faith and love of Scripture. In occupied DENMARK, an overwhelmingly 
Protestant country, church leaders publicly decried Nazi antiSemitism and encouraged 
participation in rescues. Danes mobilized to protect their 8.000 Jewish fellow citizens, 
and almost every Danish Jew survived. 

How have Protestants dealt with the complex legacy of the Holocaust ? Tlie answer 
depends on which Protestants and where. In North America, many Protestants, although 
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fascinated with the hero DIETRICH BONHOEFFER. tend to think of the Holocaust as 
irrelevant to their faith. In Germany, in contrast, the relationship between the Protestant 
Churches, their adlvcrenis. and Nazi crimes has been tl>e subject of intense debates since 
late 1945. when German Protestant leaders, under pressure from the world ecumenical 
community, issued the Stuttgart Declaration of Guilt. The declaration never explicitly 
mentions Jews or any specific crimes of Nazi Germany or the Protestant churches, but it 
does ask forgiveness “for not witnessing more courageously, for not praying more 
faithfully, for not believ ing more joyously, and for not loving more ardently." 

In the half-century since World War II. Jewish-Christian dialogue has moved beyond 
the tentative contrition of the Stuttgart Declaration. For example, the 1997 Apology of 
the French Catholic bishops begged forgiveness from the Jews of France for teaching 
contempt for Jews. Protestants and Catholics alike have benefited from Jewish thinkers 
who articulated some of the burning issues connected with the Shoah. Does live Holocaust 
demand that humanity adopt a relentless position of questioning toward God? Docs it call 
for rejection of ideas of “covenant" and "chosen people?" Is the Holocaust a challenge to 
affirm Judaism so as not to hand Hitler a"posthumous victory.” as Emil Fackenheim 
argues? Is it. as Emmanuel Levinas writes, about "loving live Torah mote titan God." 
experiencing the force of a God who hides his face through live intermediary of a 
teaching, live Torah? Protestant theologians, such as Franklin Littell. have posed these 
and other questions, altlvough most of the discussion they generate—like that among their 
Catholic counterparts—still focuses on Christians as bystanders rather than perpetrators 
in the Holocaust. 
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HOLY COMMUNION 


See Lord's Supper 
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HOMESCHOOLING 


Homeschooling represents an increasingly viable option for educating children in a 
family context, reflecting traditional and contemporary ideals about child development, 
parental responsibility, and social identity. For the greater pan of human history, most 
children were educated at home, by relatives, in the subjects deemed most important by 
their families: subsistence skills and crafts, household accounting, and faith. Since the 
industrial revolution, most governments have taken charge of childhood education. 

In the late nineteenth century in the UNITED STATES, many Roman Catholic 
families turned to parochial schools for the educational and faithful formation of their 
children, whereas most Protestants found public schools matched their denominational 
and ideological identity. As the twenty-first century progresses, however, a number of 
Protestants are finding that public education does not meet their parenting and 
pedagogical priorities. Homeschooling allows Protestant families to combine an 
appreciation of INDIVIDUALISM with a reconstruction of community, homeschooling 
can accommodate particular learning aptitudes and personalized instruction, while 
prov iding the time and opportunity for socializing and combining resources with other 
like-minded families. Homeschooling represents an alternative to institutionalized 
educational practices and a return to more particularized formation. 

Protestant homeschooling families tailor their home education to fit their identity and 
their priorities. Many use honveschooling to counter the popular secularization and 
evolutionism <sec DARWINISM) with curricula that feature CREATION SCIENCE. 
EVANGELICALISM, and FUNDAMENTALISM. Others highlight lies between 
CHURCH AND STATE (through curricula that emphasize God's wort through 
democracy and capitalism) or resist such tics (by underscoring Christian identity over 
nation-state citizenship). Still others specialize in performing arts, academics, sports, or 
BIBLE, depending on their talents, interests, and convictions, while distancing 
themselves from unwanted indoctrination. In these ways. Protestant homescliooling 
enables families to reclaim the primary responsibility for childhood education, restore 
Christian formation to a prominent role in their children's lives, and reconstruct the social 
settings for learning and growing. 

Homeschooling allows Protestant families to determine the context, content, and style 
of tlteir children's education. Approaches range from the radically unstructured 
unschooling to the reproduction of a particular school setting in the home, and everything 
in between. Some families designate one stay-at-home parent as primary educator: some 
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split the educational activities more evenly: some single parents juggle work and 
education responsibilities, with or without the help of extended families and other 
community members. Families may assemble learning materials on their own or select 
from an extensive market of curricula designed for homeschooling. Homeschooling 
support groups all over the world offer families chances to team teach, share expertises, 
and exchange ideas. 

Laws about government supervision of home-schooling families vary among 
countiies. states, and provinces. In general, homeschooling families are responsible for 
providing their children with an education comparable to that provided by the 
government. The evaluation of honteschoolcd children's learning process ranges from 
standardized testing to certified individualized assessment to parental discernment. Most 
colleges and universities welcome applications from students who have been 
homeschooled through elementary and high school: homesehoolers generally adapt well 
to college settings. 

Set also Education. Overview 
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HOMILETICS 


See Preaching 
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HOMOSEXUALITY 


Homosexuality was barely a topic of discussion within any Christian tradition between 
the origins of Protestantism in the sixteenth century and the middle of the twentieth 
century. The presumption of nearly all churches was that homosexuality was a perversion 
of God's created order. By the end of the twentieth century, however, the debate over 
homosexuality had become land remains I one of the most divisive and disputed issues 
confronting most Protestant denominations. Debates over homosexuality have become a 
touchstone for fundamental disagreements over the interpretation and application of 
Scripture, the roles and functions of TRADITION, reason, and experience, and very 
different understandings of Christian identity and GENDER formation. Traditional 
presumptions about homosexuality have been challenged on all of these fronts, and 
although nearly all Protestant denominations remain officially opposed to homosexual 
expression, there has been significant movement by many in the Protestant traditions 
toward acceptance of gay and lesbian Christians in the church. This acceptance reflects 
developments in larger European and American society at the end of the twentieth 
century. 


Debate over Scripture 


The BIBLE senes as the springboard for virtually all discussion about homosexuality. 
Traditional interpretations of scripture have appealed to the creation story in Genesis 1-2. 
the story of Sodom and Gomorrah in Genesis 19:1-9 (see also parallel stories in Judges 
19 and Ezekiel 16:46-56), like prohibitions in Leviticus 18:22 and 20:13. and the Pauline 
statements in Romans 1:26-27.1 Corinthians 6:9. and 1 Timothy 1:10 as all pointing to 
divine condemnation of homosexual expression. From this perspective of biblical interpre 
tali on Protestant churches have viewed homosexuality as a sinful violation of God’s 
created natural order. With a growing emphasis, however, on both ancient and modem 
contextual readings of the biblical accounts, these traditional interpretations have been 
increasingly challenged. Those advocating full inclusion of gay and lesbian people in the 
chureh have argued, for example, that the story of Sodom and Gomorrah has to do with 
sexual violence and rape rather than homosexuality. Similarly, live prohibitions from 
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Leviticus, must be seen within the literal} 1 and historical context of the whole Holiness 
Code (Leviticus 17-26). which contains a number of other prohibitions that have 
traditionally not been followed. Many interpreters of Paul's letters have called attention 
to Paul s Greco-Roman cultural context, in which pederasty and slave prostitution appear 
to have been the primary models of homoerotic expression in view. 

Matters get more complicated by debates over the appropriate translation of biblical 
terms from tlse original Hebrew and Greek languages. In I Corinthians 6:9. for example, 
the Greek term artenokoiiai (literally "men who go to bed") has been variously translated 
as "sexual perverts” iRSV). "homosexual offenders" <N1V). and "sodomites" (NRSV). 
Given that the term "homosexual" was not coined until the nineteenth century, scholars 
have increasingly agreed on live need to avoid anachronistic translations and 
interpretations of the Bible that lead contemporary terms and conceptions back into the 
biblical texts. Beyond debates over biblical texts directly addressing samesex relations, 
advocates of more traditional biblical interpretations have contended that scripture 
endorses Ivetcrosexual MARRIAGE as noimative. whereas others have questioned 
whether this is a norm that necessarily excludes gay and lesbian unions. 


Debate over Tradition. Reason, and Experience 


Taking its lead from the plain sense of scripture. Protestant tradition in the late twentieth 
century was extremely cautious in changing its approach toward homosexuality. 
Conscious of the task of being a church temper reformans (always reforming), the 
leadership of most Protestant denominations took seriously the call by many to reconsider 
its traditional teachings on homosexuality. In live UNITED STATES, for example, the 
UNITED METHODIST CHURCH, the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH U.S.A.. the 
UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST, the EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH in 
America, and the EPISCOPAL CHURCH all engaged in multiyear studies of how to 
respond to the presence of gay and lesbian Chiistians in their congregations and in their 
church leadeiship. Such deliberations led to deep divisions in each of these 
denominations, as year after year some church leaders called for the church to change 
with live times and be more inclusive of gay and lesbian Christians, whereas others called 
just as strongly for live church to take a firm stand against endorsing any form of 
homosexual expression, especially by ordained clergy. 

Those seeking inclusion of gay and lesbian Chiistians in the church have emphasized 
sexual orientation as a natuial God-given predisposition that individuals discover as they 
mature. Tliose seeking to uphold traditional sanctions against homosexuality have 
emphasized centuries of church teachings against same-sex practices and. although not 
seeing homosexual orientation itself as a matter of personal SIN. have argued that such 
an orientation is a distortion of God's creative purposes. From this perspective 
homosexual persons can be welcomed into live church but are called to abstain from 
same-sex relations. Most Protestant churches in recent years have issued official 
pronouncements oiling against the ordination of non-celibate Itomosexual Christians, as 
well as against the blessing or recognition of same-sex unions. Still, significant and vocal 
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movements within the various Protestant denominations have continued to call for full 
acceptance of openly gay and lesbian clergy and for recognition of gay/lesbian unions 
and committed relationships. The United Church of Christ and the UNITED CHURCH 
OF CANADA have not prohibited the ordination of gay/lesbian clergy. In 2003. the 
Episcopal Diocese of New Hampshire elected as its bishop a priest who was in a long¬ 
term homosexual relationship. The national General Convention of the Episco pal Church 
subsequently confirmed tl>c election. 

Protestant churches have also sought to incorporate into their reasoning about 
homosexuality some of the more significant findings from the psychological and 
biological sciences, although these findings continue to be the subject of tremendous 
debate. In particular, churches have paid attention to the 1973 decision of the American 
Psychiatric Association to stop treating homosexuality as a pathology or disordered 
condition in need of treatment. Some controversial biological research has also suggested 
various genetic factors contributing to homosexual orientation. These developments have 
encouraged many to rethink the NATURAL LAW tradition and the degrees to which the 
formation of gender identity is a function of essential sexual identity and/or of changing 
social constructions. The significant debate that has ensued in the church has basically 
been between two camps. On the one hand the majority position advocates that 
heterosexual marriage has always been God's intended and exclusive norm for the 
expression of human sexuality (emphasizing like unitive and procreative functions of sex 
in marriage). On the oilier hand tike minority position advocates that changing notions of 
gender roles are crucial in shaping all sexual identities, ancient and modern, and that 
there have always been various notions of sexual identity attributed to divine sanction: 
olygamy. CELIBACY, eunuchs, (evirate, and monogamous marriages, for instance. 
Although homosexuality has been increasingly accepted as a normal and natural way to 
live in American and European societies at large, more traditional Protestant churches 
have called into question both the psychological and physical Ikealth of homosexual 
expression. A number of parachurch and controversial change ministries have arisen that 
seek to heal people of their homosexuality. 

Perhaps the most important and difficult component to factor into Protestant attitudes 
toward homosexuality involves the ways people have experienced the presence of gay 
and lesbian Christians in the various denominations. The "coming out" of many 
prominent Protestant church leaders as gay/lesbian/ bisexual persons has forced churches 
to respond to the tension created by their effective ministries in light of traditional church 
teaching against homosexuality. The personal witness of successful and capable gay/ 
lesbian Christian leaders has been a powerful presence that has convinced many to push 
churches to be more accepting of these leaders in paniculai and to encourage the larger 
society to be more accepting of homosexual persons in general. At the same time the 
traditional Protestant rejection of homosexuality has led many gay and lesbian Christians 
to leave the church completely or to find local congregations that have publicly embraced 
an inclusive attitude toward homosexual persons. The rejection of gay/lesbian Christians 
in several Protestant denominations also led to live formation of the Universal Fellow ship 
of Metropolitan Community Churches, a denomination dedicated to live full inclusion of 
gay/lesbian/bi sexual/uansgendered Christians. In sum Protestant churches have often 
been of two minds in their approach to homosexuality. On the one hand many 
denominations have passed binding resolutions ruling against the ordination of 
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noncelibate gay/ksbian Christians and against same-sex unions. On the other hand most 
denominations have also passed resolutions calling on elected government officials to 
pass legislation that makes discrimination against homosexual people illegal. 


(.'hanging Views of Homosexuality 


A significant factor in twentieth century debates over homosexuality in Protestant (and 
Catholic) churches can he traced in changing views about homosexuality in the larger 
society. Three general overlapping stages can be seen in popular attitudes toward 
homosexuality. At the beginning of the twentieth century homosexuality was viewed as a 
perversion of God's natural order and was punishable as a crime against God and society. 
As the century progressed and as general attitudes toward appropriate sexual behavior 
became more relaxed, a more accepting attitude began to develop toward homosexuality. 
The language associating homosexuality with "perversion" staited to be seen as harsh and 
judgmental. In the latter half of tire twentieth century the language of "sexual preference" 
began to he employed. This term still suggested personal choice in tl»e realm of sexual 
activity, hut sumesex "sexual preference" increasingly came to be seen as a relatively 
benign departure from societal norms. Toward live end of the twentieth century, in 
addition to the language of "sexual preference." live term "sexual orientation" gained 
prominence, which suggested that an individual hod no real choice about gender identity 
and sexual attraction, and that such identity was more of a given. Because homosexuals 
were not personally responsible for choosing their sexuality, a movement developed that 
encouraged healthy and self-affirming homosexuals not to be ashamed of their identity, 
but to accept their homosexuality as a natural predisposition and orientation. This 
acceptance led. in the last decades of the twentieth century, to "gay pride" and to a sense 
of belonging to a gay community seeking and gaining acceptance from the larger society. 
Such acceptance has led to the tacit nonenforcement of most laws against homosexuality, 
to the decriminalization of many older laws against homosexual behavior, to the 
recognition of same-sex domestic partners by many businesses and some states, and to 
the w ide depiction of gay and lesbian people as normal individuals through the vehicle of 
popular entertainment. These developments and changes in societal attitudes toward 
homosexuality have had a significant effect on most Protestant traditions, with the result 
that at the beginning of the twenty-first century many churches arc more open than ever 
toward gay and lesbian Christians, while at the same time most official denominational 
pronouncements have ruled against the full inclusion of noncelibate gay and lesbian 
couples. This tension has led to serious debate in the churches about whether Protestant 
churehes are behind the times and failing to follow the lead of God's reforming Spirit by 
including gay/lesbian Christians, or whether churches are most faithful in holding firm 
against recognizing any homosexual relationship as legitimate. 

The Roman Catholic Church has also faced significant debate and discussion about 
homosexuality, although on somewhat different terms than those of the Protestant 
tradition. First, whereas Protestant churches have spent a great deal of energy addressing 
the issue of whether to allow the oidlnaiion of noncelibate gays/lcsbians. this has not 
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really been an issue foe the Roman Catholic church because all priests are by definition 
celibate, be they homosexual or heterosexual. In tire Protestant tradition clergy are 
typically ntanied. and this automatically raises the question of how gay or lesbian 
couples sene as models for Christian marriage, which has traditionally been envisioned 
in heterosexual terms. Second, in the Roman Catholic uadition tire role of procreation in 
marriage has been central, although the unitive function of sexuality has also gained in 
importance. This has meant that, because Iromosexual unions cannot by themselves 
procreate children, homosexual unions cannot receive tire blessing of the church. By 
contrast in the Protestant tradition the unilive function of sexuality has typically held 
slightly greater impoitance than procreation (hence the common use of birth control in 
the Protestant tradition and not in official Roman Catholic teaching). Thus critics of 
homosexual relationships have raised questions about the biological complementarity of 
same-sex couples. Those advocating tire appropriateness of blessing same-sex 
relationships in the church argue that it is wrong to deli ire sexual complementarity in 
exclusively heterosexual terms. 

See also Sexuality 
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HOOKER, RICHARD (1554-1600) 


Church of England theologian. Richard Hooker is considered a theorist of the Elizabethan 
settlement and a major contributor to the theology of the early CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Hooker took his B.A. and M.A. at Oxford in 1574 and 1577. respectively, 
before becoming a fellow of Corpus Christi College in 1579. His first sermon came at St. 
Paul's Cross in London in 1581 on tire topic of soteriology (SALVATIONI. Hooker 
argued that, although God wished all humans to he saved, the process depended on the 
correct response from believers. Meant as an anti-Calvinist statement (see CALVINISM). 
Hooker delayed drawing tire conclusions this view demanded until near the end of his 
life, just before the Arminians put forward views almost identical to Hooker's (see 
ARMINIANISM). In 1585 Hooker became master of the Temple Church in London, the 
church attended by members of the Inns of Court, the training institutions for common 
lawyers. At nearly the same time and with the backing of Archbishop of Canterbury 
JOHN WHITGIFT (7-1604). he engaged in a mayor polemic w ith the Presbyterian Walter 
Travers. His marriage in 1588 to Joan Churchman brought him a large dowry from her 
merchant tailor father, a fortuitous event in that Hooker displayed little ambition for 
higher office and spent the rest of his life on his writing and his priestly duties. 

Building on the earlier work of JOHN JEWEL (1522-1571). his first patron, and 
Whitgift. Hooker's eight volumes Of the Lawes of Ecclesiastical Polltte (published 
between 1593 and 1662) took the new Protestant establishment back to first principles of 
divine and NATURAL LAW. The first four books of this work supported that 
establishment almost as soon as they appeared and provided a compelling argument for 
conformity. Gradually Hooker’s work acquired more and more authority, until by the 
nineteenth century it was almost considered the foundational text of the Anglican church 
(see ANGLICANISM), and a comprehensive and coherent explication of it. In the last 
quarter of the twentieth century, scholars pointed out inconsistencies and contradictions 
in Hooker’s writing, but these criticisms were largely overturned in favor of the 
coherence and unity of all eight books, although it has been generally admitted that 
Hooker wrote originally as a polemicist. (For just one of many references to current 
events, see VII. 18.7.) This realization has led to the furtlter rejection as anachronistic of 
the notion that Hooker's work could have theorized an Anglican middle way. Historians 
of tire late twentieth century agree that there was already a very broad theological 
consensus in an English national church and that it overlapped to a marked degree with 
the magisterial reformers on the continent, as did Hooker's work. 
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In 1593 John Windci. Hooker's cousin, published the fir si four books of ihe Lanes. 
perhaps because no other publisher was inieresied. The wort: had liule commercial 
appeal, earning Hooker only £30. Until his death at his church of Bishopsboume in 1600. 
Hooker worked on the rest of his volumes, but lived to see only the publication of book V 
by W'uidet in 1597. The remaining three books presented numerous textual and 
publication problems, but Hooker's friend John Spenser saved what now remains of 
them, although not in Hooker's autograph. James Usslver saw to the publication of books 
VI and VIII in 1648. but VII did not appear until 1662. 


A lawful Universe 


Hooker made his purpose and his audience explicit in the preface to the hin ts, lending 
support to the interpi elation that he designed the entire work as a unit and wrote it 
sequentially. He named Calvinists. Familists. and ANABAPTISTS as his target (later 
adding all separatists), but not Catholics. Claiming that he wanted ecumenical 
understanding. Hooker tiied to reduce controversial points to first principles that could be 
broadly accepted. Hooker set out from an Aristotelian framework to argue that the 
universe was entirely governed by law according to a system of causes ordained by God. 
All law was therefore divine. Despite the weakness of human reason by comparison with 
the divine, humans could nonetheless attempt to discern these causes and thus know the 
universe's structure. They could be assured that God never broke God's own law. They 
could also be assured that the universe was strictly hierarchical, as was its minor in civil 
society. Hooker used these basic principles to ground both civil and ecclesiastical 
governments. 

How to resolve disputes and prevent them from destroying civil order was Hooker's 
initial problem. Instead of relying on coercion. Hooker turned to divine providence. 
Humans, who began as an almost Lockean "book, wherein nothing is." could gain virtue 
through education. The key point was learning how to deal with things in different, 
morally neutral actions that became good or evil through the combined force of 
knowledge and will. The will was free, but its right action depended on reason, which in 
turn depended on law. Humans had discovered law by natural reason and deetded 
together to be eternally bound by its precepts. Positive law was made by the community 
and only by it. but once such law existed, the members of the community had to obey. 
The best manner of life was "to study which way our willing obedience both unto God 
and man may be yielded even to the utmost of that which is due" (HI.9.3]. 

Like his humanist predecessor's, with whom Hooker had much in common, his view of 
civil society was heavily indebted to Cicero and to Roman law. Unlike some of the 
humanists. Hooker also had a thorough familiarity with medieval canon law and 
sacramental practice, which he often put to good use. as for example when he adapted the 
doctrine of circumstances to his idea of church polity. Like most medieval thinkers and 
many of the humanists. Hooker borrowed most from Aristotle, especially the principle 
that any legitimate government demanded the consent of live governed. The way Hooker 
applied that principle, however, left the governed with very little recourse. The fact that 
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"corporations are immortal." for example, meant that laws made hundreds of years earlier 
remained in force. Although insisting that kings required consent to their rule. Hooker 
gave subjects no protections against tyranny. The basis of Hooker's notion of political 
obligation was St. Paul's commonly cited letter to the Romans 13:1-5. which stated that 
subjects were obligated in conscience to obey civil AUTHORITY. Because Hooker also 
said almost at the outset that "my whole endeavor is to resolve the conscience" (Preface), 
making of his book an enormous manual of casuistry, it becomes clear that believers had 
little room for legitimate resistance to the established order. This led to a nearly complete 
"chiefly'' or "principality" of church government inherent in the English crown. Although 
Hooker regularly criticized bishops for failing to take advice from their clergy and opined 
that tlse prince also needed counsel, he laid down no institutional machinery for providing 
it. The limits of his notion of consent emerge front his attacks on live presbyterians for 
playing to the crowd. In practice, consent meant little. 

Curiously, despite his deemphasis of law’s coercive power. Hooker stoutly maintained 
that it needed "a constraining power.” to be supplied by human officeholders, above all 
the bishops. Ultimately. Hooker appealed to what became an almost distinctively 
"Anglican" concept of tire mean, which he argued was "prelacy, the temperature of 
excesses" (VII.18.12). Hooker strongly supported the bishops, including their dignity and 
their economic power, labeling them "receivers of God's rents" and bitterly criticizing 
expropriation of ecclesiastical property. Bishops deserved "a state of wealth 
proportionable" to tire "great jurisdiction” tlrey exercised, at least at the present when 
power demanded wealth (VI1.24.18). 


A Liberal Conservative 


Hooker combined liberal-sounding views in the abstract with their use in much more 
coercive fashion. Similarly, he swayed back and forth between institutionalized forms of 
power and vaguer, almost transcendent, notions of who exercised it. Both these 
oscillations arose from his primary concern with live community, not with humans nor 
their institutions. Such distinctions were of no importance, provided only that a proper 
Christian church had correct belief As long as it did. there was no difference between the 
body politic and the mystical body of the church, both of which coalesced, after all. in the 
church's external political form. Hooker's emphasis on collectivity led him to reject 
PREDESTINATION and live gathered church Calvinists often deduced from it. arid to 
offer in their place a strongly sacramental way of salvation, embracing all members of the 
visible church. Against live ‘ Puritans" Hooker argued that no human society, not even the 
church as a political body, could lose its right to legislate, as it would if a permanent 
model of church government were really to be found in live New Testament (see 
PURITANISM). (He further criticized them by claiming that scripture provided only one 
kind of law. not the only source through which humans learned God's intentions.) 
Hooker put some of his own most cherished principles under pressure in defense of the 
community: TRADITION, for example, was not immune to its will and reason. Hooker’s 
stress on finding the most comprehensive form of Christianity, the largest possible 
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community, led him to invoke the authority of general councils through which all 
Christian nations could be united. As he put it in book 1. humans would find it easier to 
put into effect Christ's 'heavenly precepts...concerning peace and unity, if we did all 
concur in desire to have the use of ancient councils again renewed" (1.10.15|. 

No doubt one reason that Hooker’s work proved so appealing was its eclecticism of 
both substance and approach. Thus, although Hooker drew heavily on the medieval 
Schoolmen for content, he used his humanist education when constructing arguments 
based on them. Instead of deploying the favored nvdieval device of the syllogism, he 
used tire more rhetorically appealing enthynrente. a syllogism with one premise (usually 
the minor) left out. Hooker's woit. despite its solid philosophical grounding, is at least as 
imponant for its rhetoric. Like some of his Henrician predecessors, perhaps especially 
Thomas Starkey (whose work Hooker could trot have known). Hooker played with 
language, especially at critical moments, above all when discussing key terms for 
political society. Book VIll’s treatment of sovereignty and related ideas brusquely turned 
its back on tire kind of precision that Jean Bodin and other contemporaries had taken 
much care over. It may not be an accident that many critics have thought this the most 
"constitutional" part of Hooker's work, just as Starkey was for long regarded as tire first 
modern liberal isee LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). In fact, both 
were confronted with the same problem—(row to resolve tire competing claims of 
community and ruler—and both solutions were distinctively time-bound. Hooker, 
whatever his long-term appeal, was also very much a man of his century in his selection 
of sources, stretching from the recently rediscovered Cyprian la third-century father with 
a markedly ecumenical appeal in the sixteenth century, largely because of his notion of 
the papal office) to Hermes Trismegistus. then thought to be the source of a theology 
more ancient than Moses’s and the patron of magicians, but really a mythical figure. 
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HOOKER, THOMAS (1586-1647) 


English-American Puritan. Hooker was bom in Markwoeth. Leicestershire. England, in 
July 1586. He matriculated at Queens College. Cambridge, in 1604 but soon transferred 
to Emmanuel College, a hotbed of PURITANISM, where he first took baccalaureate and 
masters degrees, then served as fellow and catechist. He was silenced for 
NONCONFORMITY in 1629. and fled to the NETHERLANDS two years later, 
returning secretly in 1633 to ship out for the recently settled American colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. where he becanv first pastor of the congregation at Newtown (later 
Cambridge). Following a series of territorial, theological, and personal disputes, he led a 
migration to Connecticut in 1636. founding the church at Hartford, where he died on July 
7. 1647. 

Hooker gained transatlantic renown as an analyst of the CONVERSION experience, 
particularly the "preparatory’' stages before GRACE, anatomized most thoroughly in his 
work The Application of Redemption < 1656). Valued for his political advice and skills, he 
influenced Connecticut's legal and constitutional structure, urging its founder* to 
dissociate freemanship from church membership (unlike Massachusetts), and he twice 
moderated intercolonial synods, most notably the 1637 meeting that facilitated ANNE 
HUTCHINSON'S banishment. One of three New Englanddivines invited to attend the 
WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY, he declined to serve, but attempted to influence its 
deliberations lilcrarily in such works us A Survey of the Somme of Churc h Disc ipline 
(1648). w hich advocated a congregational over presbyterian polity, and The Covenant of 
Grace Opened (1649). which defended infant BAPTISM. Preacher, polemicist, civic 
leader, and. most of all. an acute pastoral psychologist. Hooker contributed as much as 
any firstgeneration American Puritan to constructing the culture of Reformed 
Protestantism that became known as "the New England Way." 

See also Conversion: Hutchinson. Anne: Nonconformity 
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HOPKINS, SAMUEL (1721-1803) 


Congregational mrsistcr. theologian, and abolitionist. Hopkins was born in 1721 in 
Water bury. Connecticut graduated from Yale College in 1741. and then studied at 
JONATHAN EDWARDS'S (1703-1758) "school foi tl>e prophets' in Northampton. 
Massachusetts. He pastored in Housatonie (later named Great Barrington). Massachusetts 
from 1743 to 1769. and at tire First Congregational Church of Newport. Rhode Island 
from 1770 until the year of his death. 1803. 

Hopkins was arguably tire greatest student of Jonathan Edwards and the most 
significant theologian of late eighteenth-century New England. Along with Joseph 
Bellamy (1718-1760). he was a leading expositor of the New Divinity, the first 
indigenous school of American CALVINISM, and the initial and most significant stage 
of tire New England Theology—the most enduring intellectual tradition in United States 
history. The term "new divinity" was originally a label of scorn devised by Old Calvinist 
ministers who complained that Hopkin s theology represented a radical departure from 
traditional Reformed doctrine. The movement was also variously called Hopkinsianism 
or Hopkintonianism. although proponents of it preferred tire names Consistent Calvinism 
or Edwardseanism. It attracted many of the most tal ented thinkers of Yale College and 
became a powerful force in New England CONGREGATIONALISM well into the 
nineteenth century. 


Theology 


Drawing upon the religious thought of Edwards—especially his Freedom of die Will 
(1754). Original Sin (1758). and True Virtue (1765)—Hopkins reshaped Reformed 
theology to address the challenges of ENLIGHTENMENT thinking, to demonstrate the 
rationality and moral accountability of Calvinist doctrine, and to combat the dual threats 
of ARMINI.ANISM and antinomlani.wi. In so doing he creatively appropriated key 
Enlightenment concepts to make Calvinism more responsive to the intellectual and social 
changes of eighteenth-century culture. This is most notably seen in his effort to construct 
an apologetic that demonstrated the consistency of Reformed dogma with divine 
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benevolence jimI lo explore ihe meaning and implications of benevolence for Christian 
living. 

Hopkins rejected those principles that compromised traditional Reformed tenets of 
divine sovereignty, original sin. irresistible grace, human depravity, eternal punishment, 
and lire necessity of supernatural revelation. His forceful and provocative restatement of 
Calvinist concepts—pushing them to their logical limits—gave his theology the 
distinctive qualities for which it is known. First, in order to reconcile divine providence 
and benevolence with a Reformed understanding of sin. he argued that God willfully 
permitted and superintended sin to produce the best possible universe. Second, in 
combating Amiinian tendencies surrounding the practice of preparation for grace. 
Hopkins alleged that unrepentant "awakened" sinners who used the means of grace (i.e.. 
church attendance. Bible study, prayer! committed greater evil than "unawakened" 
sinners who neglected those means. Such awakened sinners aggravated their guilt by 
resisting tire gospel message. Third, in an attempt to eliminate selfish motives for seeking 
salvation. Ire developed the extreme, hypothetical position that the truly regenerate would 
so submit to God's will that they would be w illing to be damned if God's glory required 
it. Finally, in advancing his theory of holiness as "disinterested benevolence" to being in 
general, he was so intent on curtailing the inlluenee of British benevolist moral 
philosophy in New England—and its sanctioning of natural self-love as a basis for 
virtue—that he seemingly left little room for a genuinely Christian self-love. He typically 
used selflove as a synonym for selfishness—a condition that inflicts all unregenerate 
love—in order to set it apart from a proper regard for self that is consistent with 
regenerate or true virtue. 

Hopkins’s lifelong theological work was summarized in his eleven hundred page 
System of Doctrines (1793 k tire most significant eighteenth-century American systematic 
theology. Tire System codified New Divinity teachings and became the basis for the 
theological training of future Edwardsean clergy. Wiitten at a tins? when deism in 
America was reaching its heyday, and when doctrinal system building was being 
discredited by Enlightenment empiricists. Hopkins defended the place of scriptural, 
systematic divinity among the sciences. Here he aitieulated two doctrines that were 
hallmarks of tire New Divinity: a governmental theory of ATONEMENT and a 
constitutional view of original sin that connected human sin to Adam not by means of a 
theoiy of imputation but by means of a divine constitution. 


Slavery and Social Reform 


Hopkins's doctrine of disinterested benevolence, with its call to radical, self-denying 
Christian service, provided a morally rigorous basis for social reform and evangelism that 
inspired evangelical social activists, religious reformers, and missionaries of tire early 
nineteenth century. In his own life, the implications of his teaching were most clearly 
seen in his opposition to SLAVERY. From the slave-trading port of Newport. Hopkins 
became one of New England's earliest and most outspoken abolitionists (see SLAVERY. 
ABOLITION OF). Convinced that slavery and the slave trade were America’s greatest 
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sins, opposition to them was for him a litmus test of the ethical purity of the American 
Revolution. He was one of the few colonial leaders who consistently applied the 
libertarian rhetoric of the revolution to all of America's inhabitants. He also attempted to 
establish a mission colony of ex-slaves back in AFRICA in order to spread Christianity 
and promote the coming millennium iscc MILLEN ARLANS AND 
MILLENNlAlJSMi—hoping that some greater good might arise out of live injustice of 
slavcty. 

See also Slavery. Abolition of; Millenarians and Millennialism 
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HOUSE CHURCHES, BRITISH 


During ihc laic l%0s and 1970s in Britain, groups of evangelical Protestants began 
abandoning their churches to gather in houses; the teim "house church" derives front this. 

Their theological roots lie in tlte nineteenth-century Brethren movement and Catholic 
Apostolic Church, and in twentieth-century classical PF.NTECOSTALISM. Ltke earlier 
Pentecostalists. adherents saw being "born again” as essential for entering the Christian 
community, and practiced believers' baptism in water and "of tlte Holy Spirit.” this latter 
experience issuing in eharisnuua ("spiritual gifts") such as speaking in TONGUES, a 
feature they share w ith the charismatic movement, with which they are often linked. 

Three distinctives set them apart from their Pentecostal forerunners. Finn, they 
believed denominations should not exist and must be replaced by the church or 
"kingdom." The second distinctive is ECCLESIOl.OGY. They aimed to "restore the 
church" to what they perceived as tlte New Testament pattern for church life, leading 
Andrew Walker < 1985) to name them "Restorationists." Tlieir emphasis on and literal 
interpretation of the BIBLE share similarities with FUNDAMENTALISM. In then 
leadership structure men known as apostles, around whom church groups gathered, had 
responsibility for overseeing networks of churches, which were in turn led by elders. 
Third is lire (often criticized) doctrine of discipleship or "shepherding." in which 
Christians submitted themselves to leaders’ guidance and AUTHORITY. 

From the mid-1970s two principal groupings emerged. Walker (1985) calls these Rl 
(the more conservative group including leaders Bryn Jones. Tony Morton, and Terry 
Virgo) and R2 (tlte more liberal group including the leader Gerald Coates). About a 
dozen networks developed during a period of rapid growth through tlte 1970s and early 
1980s. From the late 1980s growth slowed and fragmentation increased. ”R2" churches 
became more open and ecumenical, adopting the title “new churches." whereas "Rl” 
churches kept their original emphases. "New church” quickly also became an umbrella 
term for the whole house church movement. Most congregations now worship in public 
buildings rather than houses, but their emphasis on the local church as an extended family 
remains. 

British "new church” membership stands at 120.000-140.000: attendance is double 
this. The largest network is Terry Virgo’s New Frontiers International, with 300 
congregations worldwide, the majority in Britain. 

See also House Chutcltes. Asia: Restorationism 
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HOUSE CHURCHES, INTERNATIONAL 


For three commies after Christ. Christians met for fellowship and worship in private 
homes. The earliest known church building was found in Dura-Europos. dated to tire mid- 
third ccntuiy. It was apparently a typical house that was renovated for the meeting of 
Christians. At some point it ceased being used as a home and was dedicated entirely to 
church functions. After the introduction of tire basilica in Constantinople, the church 
building became the primaty meeting place for Christians. Nonetheless homes were often 
used for meetings such the Cluny "cells" in Viking-dominated Gaul or JOHN 
WESLEY'S mid-week elass meetings in eighteenth-century Anglican ENGLAND. These 
were exceptions to the rule, church ARCHITECTURE has been a central feature of 
Christianity since late antiquity. 

An unexpected development for Christianity came in tire mid-twentieth centuiy with 
the meteoric rise of the house chureh movement to over 100 million participants 
worldwide by 2000. This was caused indirectly by massive religious oppression, 
especially under Communist authorities, and. most significantly, in CHINA. Although 
prayer and worship meetings were common long before 1949. live Communist authority's 
attempts to curb or control religious practice made houses the only viable meeting place 
for many Chinese Christians. Nonetheless house meetings were highly dangerous and 
groups had to remain very small to avoid detection. Independent churches from the 
beginning met in homes, emphasizing personal EVAN GELISM. Witness Lee's Local 
Church, which typified these churches, would find its congregations shouting in unison 
"Denominationalism is a sin." 

These churches were better prepared for the brutality of the Cultural Revolution and 
remained quietly active from 1950 to 1980. After 1980. often in opposition to 
government-approved churches, the house churches, most led by poor farmers from 
Henan, began to grow rapidly and organize themselves. One unique feature of these 
churches is a pyramid structure where house churches at the grass roots level are unaware 
of similar churches in the same network. Western observers have consistently 
underestimated their numerical strength because their contact is limited to the lower 
levels of the pyramid. By the year 2000 the dozen largest of these movements, together 
with J00 smaller networks, numbered in excess of one million house churches. The 
leaders of the larger networks have met in recent years for fellowship and strategy. 
Paradoxically, rapprochement between these movements and government-related 
churches, in Protestant. Independent, and Catholic contexts, has been steadily growing. 
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Another significant house church movement is found among African churches, 
whether they arc Protestant. Anglican. Catholic, or Independent. In these cases either 
church buildings were never built or the locus of weekly fellowship is found primarily in 
homes. 

Partly because of the success of house churches in China and AFRICA. Christians on 
all continents have adopted and adapted many of its features into traditional models. The 
cell church model, a parallel development, is one of the more successful. In many cases 
there are few discernible differences between these two movements. Other countries with 
significant house or cell churches include BRAZIL. Cambodia. INDIA. INDONESIA, 
the PHILIPPINES. Singapore. South KOREA, and more modestly live UNITED 
STATES. Tlse future of the house church movement in Asia and around the world 
appears to be bright as new movements continue to spring up and existing ones grow and 
mature. 

See also House Churches; Wesley. John 
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HROMAZDKA, JOSEF LUKL 
(1889-1969) 


Czech theologian. The most influential representative of Czech Protestantism in the 
twentieth century. Hromidka was born in Hodslavice. noithern Moravia on June X. 1889. 
As a Lutheran, he studied THEOLOGY in Vienna. Basel. Heidelberg, and Aberdeen. 
Affected by the tragedy of World War 1. he gave up his original allegiance to the study of 
CULTURAL. PROTESTANTISM and rediscovered the biblical message as the source of 
his theological orientation. As a pastor and professor of the United Church of Czech 
Brethren (since 1918). he struggled for a new orientation of Czech Piotestantism in the 
newly founded Czechoslovak republic. 

Hromadka identified himself with the new state and tried to enrich its democratic 
climate by making a genuine Protestant contribution. Philos ophically. lie was close to the 
democratic vision of T.G.Masaryk. Socially, he endorsed live socialist ideas in the 
tradition of the Czech Reformation (Hussites and Czech Brethreni as well as those of 
Swiss religious socialism (LEONHARD RAGAZ). Theologically, he moved in the 
direction of the dialectical theology of KARL BARTH, who became his personal friend. 
Thus in many respects. Hromadka was recognized as the "voice" of Czech Protestantism 
both in his country and ecumenically. Without compromising, be mobilized the resistance 
of his churc h and his state to the threats of fascist ideology. 

After the German occupation of Czechoslovakia in 1939. Hromadka had to leave his 
country. He found refuge in the UNITED STATES, where he became an influential 
teacher at the Princeton Theological Seminary. After World War 11. lie returned to his 
home country, which in 1948 had become a communist nation. Hromadka tried to find 
place for his church under difficult conditions, avoiding the false alternative of an 
opportunistic cooperation with, or a rigid opposition against, the new system. Although 
often disappointed, he kept hoping that the oppressive totalitarian structure might be 
eventually changed in the spirit of true socialism. Thus lie became one of the protagonists 
of a Christian-Marxist dialogue. The sovereign “yes" of the Gospel is valid even in the 
Christian approach to atheists. In this sense. Hromadka worked at home and in the 
international ecumenical movement. He was one of live "founding fathers" of the 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES and served as vicepresident of the WORLD 
ALLIANCE OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES. Because of his socialist positions, he 
was often attacked. But even a justified criticism of some of his one-sided theses should 
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not overlook his basic theological integrity and his prophetic call for the churches to 
search for an unbiased witness even in adverse conditions. 

Hromadka died on December 26, 1969 in Prague. 

See also Neo-orthodoxy: Socialism, Christian 
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HUBMAIER, BALTHASAR (1480-1528) 


Anabaptist reformer. Hubmaier. a student of John Eck. received a doctor ale in 
THEOLOGY at tire University of Ingolstadt. An effective administrator and preacher, he 
became prorector of tire University of Ingolstadt in 1515 and then pastor and chaplain at 
the Regensburg cathedral. In 1521 Ire was appointed priest in the town of Waidshut. 
which although on the Swiss border was in Austrian-Habsburg territory. 

By 1522 Huhnraier began to study MARTIN LUTHER'S writings and. with a group 
of friends, the Pauline epistles. In the midst of these studies, he received—and 
accepted—a call to return to the Regensburg cathedral. Within a year. Irowever. he was 
hack in Waidshut where he came increasingly under the inlluence of tire reforimr 
HULDRYCH ZWINGLI at a time when the latter and his close followers were beginning 
to grapple with the issue of BAPTISM. Probably through the Zurich group Hubmaier was 
led to Erasmus’s paraphrases on Matthew and Acts where the prince of humanists 
presented his unique interpretation of Christ’s Great Commission (Matthew 28:10-20). 
an interpretation with powerful implications for the interpretation of baptism. It was a 
time. Hubmaier asserted, in which even Zwingli agreed that "children should not he 
baptized before they |were) instructed in tire faith.” 

Hubmaier attended the Second Zurich Disputation on October 26-28. 1523. where the 
Catholic Mass and images were discussed. Wlren. at the close of tire disputation. Zwingli 
turned tire implementation of reforms over to “my lords” of tire town council. Hubmaier. 
along with other more radical followers of Zwingli. began to criticize the reformer. 

Upon his return to Waidshut in the fall of 1523 Hubmaier began to implement his own 
re for iib. He delivered his Eiglneeeit Ankles on the Christian faith, abolished the laws on 
fasting and CELIBACY, and married—all with the tacit approval of the town council. 
However. Waidshut was not autonomous, as were tire Free Imperial Cities: its overlord 
was Charles V’s brother. Ferdinand Archduke of Austria, an ardent Catholic. Therefore, 
some time between the end of October and December 11. 1523. the Austrian government 
in Innsbruck wrote a letter to tire Waidshut authorities demanding, on the basis of the 
Nuremberg Imperial Edict of Match 6. 1523. that Hubmaier reverse his reforms. 
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Nuremberg Edict 


This Nuremberg Edict was the product of the “public policy" of Frederick the Wise vis-h- 
vis Luther's reformation. It crystallized around ANDREAS RUDOLF KARLSTADT'S 
celebration of an evangelical mass on Christmas day 1521. Frederick, although Ire had 
gone to great lengths to protect Luther's right to preach the "holy Gospel." was 
adamantly opposed to introducing any innovations into the Catholic Church service until 
they were approved by Christendom. He therefore opposed Karlstadt's innovations. 
When the Imperial Governing Council, on Januaty 20. 1522. mandated the undoing of 
those innovations. Frederick prevailed on Luther himself to rescind the reforms. This 
policy eventually came to be embedded in the Nuremberg Imperial Edict, and like 
Frederick's policy, tire edict essentially mandated two seemingly contradictory things. 
Fust, no innovations were to be introduced into the Church's liturgy, ritual, and so forth 
until a Christian Council could have resolved live problem of Luther's teachings, given 
that the latter could lead to unrest or revolt in the realm. Second, only the "holy Gospel" 
should be preached, although it should be preaclred according to the "interpretation of 
those teachers approved by the Christian Church.” Who were the teachers approved by 
the Christian Church? The Church Fathers or the Scholastics? Humanists and Protestants 
chose the former; Catholics, the latter. Tire re was. therefore, an immediate division of 
opinion on this matter, although it was the first stipulation that caused the real problem: if 
one began to preach "only the holy Gospel." might one—in the process—discover the 
Mass to be "an abomination in the sight of God"? Moreover, if one did. would one have 
to continue to celebrate it Sunday after Sunday? Protestants used the edict to justify 
preaching of the “holy Gospel" whereas Catholics used it to attack Protestant 
"innovations." 

The Innsbtuck government, therefore, in its late 1525 letter to the Waldshut authorities 
argued that Hubmaicr was preaching a "heretical” version of the holy Gospel and 
introducing innovations clearly condemned by tlve Nuremberg Edict of 1523. The 
Waldshut town council, in its response of December 11. 1523 to this letter, referred 
specifically to the Nuremberg Edict, saying it had been read from the pulpits of their 
churches by two priests from Constance. They thus knew what it said and argued that 
they, as well as Hubmaier. were being obedient to it. The council defended Hubmaier's 
pleaching, saying that it was Hubmaier's intention, as he had said front the pulpit after 
the promulgation of the edict, to preach the “pure and clear Gospel from here on out. 
which Ite has done according to our understanding. We even invited live dean and priests 
to see if Ite preached anything but the clear and pure Word of God." If the Austrian 
authorities wished, the mayor and council continued, they could act in compliance with 
the edict and send several of the bishop of Constance's theologians to check on 
Hubmaier's ORTHODOXY. If these authorities could prove Hubmaier’s interpretation of 
the Scriptures wrong. Hubmaier would surely change his interpretation. To do this on the 
basis of Scripture alone was difficult, as Catholics had learned by this time, and so the 
Innsbruck government did nothing. In virtually every debate in the Reformation between 
the contending parties, if it was based on the BIBLE, the Catholics lost. Clearly, the two 
conflicting interpretations of the edict confronted one another in Waldshut. In the end. 
however, it was military might that eartied live day. not biblical scholarship. 
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Issues of Baptism 


By September 1. 1524. Austrian pleasure forced Hubmaier oul of Waldshut. so he went 
to Schaffhausen. There he wrote his pamphlet On the Burning of Her-etics. a ringing 
defense of religious liberty. His presence in the city caused problems, however, so he 
returned to Wuldshut. Officially. Hubmaier still belonged to Zwingli's party, but on 
January 17. 1525. Zwingli and his followers met in a last attempt to resolve their dispute 
over baptism. Although the Zurich council declared Zwingli the official winner of the 
debate, the radicals refused to acknowledge either the decision or the persuasiveness of 
the refoimer's arguments. On Januaiy 21 these followers proceeded to baptize one 
another upon their confession of faith, introducing "adult" or "believer's baptism" to the 
world of the sixteenth century. 

At this point Hubmaier began to discouiageparents from having then infant children 
baptized: but he still baptized children of parents who were weak in then new faith and 
wished their children baptized. On February 2. 1525. he published his Public 
Declaration, offering to prove—in public disputation—that infant baptism was without 
biblical foundation. With broad popular support. Ite also began to abolish the Mass, and 
on Easter 1525 was himself baptized upon his faith by Wilhelm Reublin. 

Zwingli responded to these events in two ways. First, he enlisted tl>e Zurich town 
council in his fight against the radicals: and. second, he began to write against them 
publicly. His first attack was entitled Concerning Baptism, Rebaptism and Infant 
Baptism. Hubmaier. now his most articulate opponent, replied with his Concerning the 
Christian Baptism of Believers, the best defense of believer’s baptism written in the 
sixteenth centuiy. 

In Waldshut Hubmaier baptized large numbers of believers, so large some scholars 
have spoken of ANABAPTISM in WALDSHUT as a mass movement. However, with 
the defeat of the peasants in the great Peasant War of 1524-1525. in the summer of 
1525—an event that Hubmaier was involved in. although as yet that involvement was not 
public—the Innsbruch government could impose its "Catholic inteipretation" of the 
Nuremberg Edict of the German chief (15241 on Waldshut. On December 5. 1525. 
Hubmaier lied tike city and sought sanctuary in Zurich: but Zwingli was now his enemy. 
Although the Zurich authorities refused to turn Hubmaier over to the Austrian 
government, they had him imprisoned after he "lost" a debate with Zwingli and forced 
him to recant his views. He did so on April 15. but under great qualms of conscience. The 
recantation did him no good with either Zwingli or the town council, however. 

Hubmaier managed to escape Zurich, wandered about for a time, spent some time in 
Augsburg where he baptized Hans Denck. and. in the summer of 1526 arrived in 
Nikolsburg in Moravia. Here, under Leonhard von Liechtenstein. Hubmaier and the 
Anabaptists found sanctuary for a tin*:. The Anabaptist congregation in Nikolsburg grew 
rapidly under Liechtenstein's protection, and with the airival of the printer Frosehauer. 
originally from Zurich. Hubmaier could publish his increasingly prolific w ritings. In late 
1526. however, after the Battle of Mohaez. Moravia came into the hands of Ferdinand of 
Austria. Hubmaier's old nemesis. Because Nikolsburg was becoming such an Anabaptist 
sanctuary and Hubmaier such a powerfully attractive peisonality. it was only a matter of 
tin*- before the Catholic Austrian government would seek to capture Hubmaier and 
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destroy the movement. In August 1527 Ferdinand cited the counts of Liechtenstein to 
appear before him and demanded the capture of Hubmaicr. Four weeks later Hubmaier 
was in custody and taken to Vienna. 

At tire heart of tire accusations against Hubmaier was his activity in Waldshut. thus, 
the Nuremberg Edict formed the legal basis for Ferdinand's execution of Hubmaier. 
Before that happened, however. Hubmaicr was allowed to meet and discuss his plight 
with an old classmate. Johann Fabri. now a high official of tire bishop of Constance. The 
meeting took place in late 1527 and lasted three days. Tire first day they discussed the 
Bible and infant baptism: the second day. they discussed the SACRAMENTS in 
general—tire MASS, intercession of tire SAINTS, and purgatory. On the last day. they 
discussed FAITH, good works. Christian liberty, free will, the worship of Mary, and a 
few other matters. At tire close. Hubmaier presented a confession of his faith, called An 
Account of fHisf Faith, which dealt with twenty-seven articles so worded that any 
Christian could subscribe to them. In matters of baptism and the Mass, the "two most 
important articles." Hubmaier was willing to await the decision of the future church 
council mandated by the Nuremberg Edict. However, the Austrian authorities wanted 
more, and they wanted it now. demanding an unconditional recantation. This Hubmaier 
could not give them, and so on March 10. 1528 he was burned at the stake. 


Significance 


Balthasar Hubmaier was one of tire most impoitant literary spokespersons for 
Anabaptisnr. His tracts on believer's baptism have never been surpassed. At the same 
tilth?, he saw the reformation of the church from a context much larger than that of most 
of his Anabaptist brothers. He read widely, quoted Erasmus's interpretation of the Great 
Commission from his paraphrases, discussed the issue with him. and knew the argument.' 
of all tire contending parties. He was also the person who originated the argument that 
Anabaptists should not be persecuted by tire Catholic Church because the latter itself 
regarded initiation into a monastery as a second baptism. As Luther himself observed, it 
was the Catholic Church that was the real “tebaptizer." 

In 1527 Hubmaier addressed the issue of the church ban. arguing that nothing would 
ever be right in the church until proper church discipline would be exer-cised. The tract 
was a frontal attack on the emerging Protestant slate churches. In tire same year he wrote 
a tract defending "the freedom of the will." Borrowing arguments from Erasmus. 
Hubmaier insisted that man's spirit had remained good in spite of the fall, but that it 
was—at the montent—under the control of the flesh. Since Adam's fall, he argued, the 
flesh was useless although the spirit was willing to do good. Tire human soul was 
therefore caught between the warring factions. Once the soul had been healed by Christ, 
it could be freed and could once again obey the Spirit. 

Hubmaier also wrote on communion (see LORD'S SUPPER), stressing that tire bread 
and the cup were a memorial of Christ’s broken body and shed blood. However, unlike 
most of the early Swiss Brethren, or Anabaptists, Ire was not a Staebler <nonresisianti and 
was not totally opposed to the use of the sword (sec PACIFISM). He saw a legitimate 
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role for the use of the sword by the government, and he argued lhat the authorities had the 
right to demand obedience front theii subjeds in this regard. This more positive approach 
to government and its use of the sword has won him the approval of Baptist historians 
who nearly universally regard Hubmaier as the ideal Anabaptist. Although a powerful 
spokesperson. Hubmaier is therefore not entirely typical of early Swiss Anabaptism. At 
the same time, his attempts at theological compromise in Zurich and later in Vienna 
during his captivities have detracted from his legacy. However, he strongly opposed some 
of the influences coming from Saxony and Thuringia, especially the eschatological 
violence of Hans Hut. 

The case of Hubmaier and Waldshut. and later Hubmaier and Nikolsburg. raise some 
interesting issues for early South German/Swiss Anabaptism because both centers present 
us with instances in which Anabaptists cooperated with live local political authorities. Are 
these cases of "Magisterial Anabaptism’’ ? Indeed, for a brief period of time Hubmaier's 
movement constituted the "official’’ church in both regions. Could Anabaptism. even 
while practicing believer's baptism, become a "territorial church"? The argument has 
been made that even the Swiss Brethren, before their final break with Zwingli. sought to 
convince the latter that their form of Christianity would find great suppoit among the 
people of Zurich. To what extent, liven, did the fact that Zwingli and the Zurich 
authorities refused to go along with them, and forced them into an oppositional minority 
group determine their view of live church? It is clear that Luther as well as Zwingli— 
before they gained the support of live political authorities in their regions—defined the 
true church in terms of the "congregation of believers." Yet when they gained political 
favor and suppoit. they accommodated themselves to the inherited territorial church 
structure. Could Anabaptism do the same, as the case of Hubmaier seems to indicate? 
Whatever the case. Hubmaier's Anabaptist experiment in Waldshut and Liechtenstein 
does raise some intriguing questions. 
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HUDDLESTON, TREVOR (1913-1998) 


English bishop. Huddleston was bora in Bedford. ENGLAND, on June 15. 1913. 
Educated at Oxford, he participated in the Christian Socialist Movement and the 
ECCLESIOLOGY of the OXFORD MOVEMENT. It was from these beginnings that a 
pattein was formed whereby fresh exposures in his life would intertw ine with, and build 
on. his verbal and written output: onto the Catholic brick would be placed a socialist 
brick, an antiraeial brick, an anticlass brick, a multifaith brick, and so on. His work was 
his life. 

Huddleston was ordained in 1941 and. attracted by their active missionary focus, 
became a monk at the Anglican Community of the Resurrection. Mirfield. Yorkshire. He 
was appointed to the township of Sopluatown. near Johannesburg. SOUTH AFRICA, 
with a people Ire loved, and he became involved in setting up community cultural 
projects. In his work. Huddleston influenced many future political leaders of South Af¬ 
rica. Archbishop DESMOND TUTU tells of being inspired to his religious vocation 
when Huddleston doffed his hat on meeting Tutu’s mother, an unheard of action by a 
white man to a black lady. 

After witnessing government abuses in the detainment and relocation of townsfolk and 
the threatened takeover of the local school through the Bantu Education Act. Huddleston 
became one of the leading figures in the campaign to end apartheid, arguing that such a 
system could be neither reformed nor collaborated with. In recognition of his work for 
oppressed South Africans. Huddleston was awarded the title "Isitwalandwe" by the 
Congress of the People. 

In 1956 Huddleston was controversially withdrawn from South Africa just as his book 
Naught fat Your Comfort, an international best-seller highlighting the abuses of apartheid 
on the black populous, was published. Back in England, he helped found the 
AntiApaitheid Movement and was among the first to advocate economic sanctions and a 
sports and cultural boycott of South Africa. 

In 1960 Huddleston returned to Africa as bishop of Masasi. Tanzania, and worked 
closely with President Julius Nyerere on the development of national independence. He 
was later appointed to a bishopric in London, then Mauritius, and finally as aiehbishop of 
the Indian Ocean. On retirement, he worked tirelessly as president of the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement. 

Although acknowledged by many who did not share his Anglo-Catholic 
churchmanship for attempting to create an effective Christian witness in the face of 
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injustice ami oppression. Huddleston was criticized for expounding a political gospel 
message that distracted from the evangelical mission to proclaim a message of saving 
souls. He was also criticized for his advocacy of socially focused interfaith acts of 
worship. 

Huddleston responded by saying that SIN is never just a personal matter, but has 
social consequences, and the CHURCH, as salt to the earth, has a responsibility to 
address these. This came out of an inearnational THEOLOGY, recognizing the image of 
God in each person as being the basis for fellowship. Alongside this was a conviction that 
God is concerned not with SALVATION of the soul, but rather with reaching the whole 
person and in breaking the oppressive bondage of social sin. The Gospel must be 
culturally relevant, and salvation is a social process shown both through BAPTISM as a 
point of incorporation into a community and through sharing communion as a sacrament 
of fraternity. 

Huddleston died in Oxford. England, on April 20. 1998. A leading figure in live Anti- 
Apartheid Movement throughout the second half of the twentieth cen tuiy. Ire is best 
known as a prophetic missionary bishop who highlighted social and racial injustices and 
as an advocate for a multifaith dialogue. 

Set" also Dialogue. Interconfessional: Ecumenism; Socialism. Christian 
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HUGUENOTS 


Although the origins and meaning of the word remain obscure and the subject of 
continuing debate. Huguenot was the designation frequently attached to members of the 
French Reformed Church from the mid-sixteenth century through the end of the 
eighteenth. During the initial decades of the REFORMATION in FRANCE, the term 
tended to be used in connection with Protestant political and military efforts—the 
Huguenot party or the Huguenot military forces, for instance. Eventually, the expression 
enjoyed extensive application, a practice that was reinforced with the proscription of 
Protestantism in France toward the end of the seventeenth century. The immense 
Huguenot diaspora after the revocation of the EDICT OF NANTES in 1685 meant the 
spread of French Protestant refugees throughout Europe and the wider Atlantic world. 
These immigrants jealously guarded their Huguenot identity and. even today, their 
descendants maintain Huguenot societies from Europe and the British Isles to North 
America and South Africa. 


Initial Persecution and Warfare 


Pmtestant ideas circulated in France soon after MARTIN LUTHER issued his stilling 
call for tike reform of Latin Christianity in tike Iate-I510s. By tike 1540s and 1550s the 
Calvinist or Refoimed tradition (see CALVINISM) had come to dominate French 
Protestantism. At the same time harsh persecution by the crown and Catholic Church 
prompted many early followers to seek refuge in Geneva, whose refoint tike Frenchman 
JOHN CALVIN had guided. The city and its church served, in turn, as a springboard for 
the spread of Calvin's theological views and ecclesiastical polity. Significantly, a number 
of these French Protestant Emigre's tiained for the ministry at Geneva. They and others 
eventually returned to their native France and organized Refoimed churches. Beginning 
in tike mid-1550s. Calvinist churches took root at Paris and other impoitant cities, and by 
1559 Reformed pastors and elders secretly gathered at Paris in the first national SYNOD. 

The growth of the Huguenot churches provoked strong Catholic and monarchial 
reaction, and in 1562 religious warfare erupted. Hie strife shattered France for nearly 
four decades and subsided only with King Hcniy IV s proclamation of the Edict of 
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Names in 1598. Organized and reasonably well-financed amiies v ied on ihe battlefield in 
a series of eight civilreligious wars. Even after 1598. fierce if less widespread conflict 
erupted on several occasions during the second and third decades of the seventeenth 
century. Cardinal Richelieu's siege and destruction of La Rochelle in 1628 and the Peace 
of Alt's the following year finally broke Huguenot military power and effectively ended 
the movement's political influence. 

Beyond the clash of rival confessional armies, the assassination of individual political 
leaders and less premeditated, more spontaneous outbreaks of collective violence— 
murderous riots and brutal massacres—accentuated the bitterness of these religious wars. 
A scries of clashes during live spring and summer of 1562 was the prelude to wider 
conflict. In March soldiers loyal to the ultra-Catholic due de Guise massacred Huguenot 
worshipers at the eastern French town of Vassy. Over live next several months. 
Protestants and Catholics fought acrimonious street battles for control of urban areas 
everywhere in the realm. Thereafter, the disturbances only worsened. The Protestants of 
Nimes in southern Frame massacred some one hundred Catholies. mostly priests and 
prominent laymen, in September 1567. Tl>c most famous and horrifying episode was the 
Saint Bartholomew's Day massacre of August 1572. When Huguenot nobles gathered at 
Paris to celebrate live mairiage of their young leader Henry of Navarre to the king's sister, 
the king and queen mother seized the oppoitunity to eliminate their political rivals. 
Fanatical Parisian Catholics quickly transformed the affair into a religious bloodbath. 
Over the course of three days they shot, stabbed, and drowned thousands of Huguenots. 
Eventually, live carnage spread to other major French cities. 

The deadly violence finally came to an end with the Edict of Nantes of 1598. It created 
an intelligible and logical structure in which Catholics and Protestants could live together 
without violence and bloodshed. The airangement permitted the exercise of the Refoimed 
religion, hut under restricted circumstances. Huguenots received guarantees of their civil 
and political rights, including the ability to defend many cities in which they lived and 
worshiped. The Reformed faithful were assured access to public and royal offices as well 
as admission to educational institutions. Protestants also feared religiously prejudiced 
Catholic judges, and in those regions where the Huguenots were especially numerous, the 
Edict created special bipartisan law courts, the so-called ihambres de l lulii. Equal 
numbers of Protestant and Catholic judges staffed the tribunals, which were competent to 
adjudicate any civil or criminal case in which at least one of the litigants was Protestant. 

In the decades after the Edict of Nantes, a significant cultural flowering occurred 
within live Huguenot community. French Protestants estahlislved a scries of institutions 
for higher learning, they offered seminary and to some extent university training. Other 
members of the Huguenot elite gathered regularly in provincial literary and scientific 
academics to debate political and religious questions, evaluate their own attempts at 
histoiy and literature, and review the latest discoveries in science. At Paris they 
participated in salon society and wrote elegant poetry. Huguenot architects even designed 
important public buildings, including the Luxembourg Palace. 
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Demographic Realities and Organizational Structures 


Despite these substantial, sustained effons and encouraging initial successes in the 
religious sphere and wider cultural domain. the Protestant movement in France never 
advanced beyond the status of a permanent if vigorous religious minority. Tire 
Reformation clearly attracted a sizable following among lire nobility and urban 
bourgeoisie. Many artisans and even persons from live mral agricultural world were 
drawn to Protestantism as well. Yet the protracted strife over the second half of the 
sixteenth century took its toll. Estimates of the Huguenot population vary widely. The 
ranks of French Protestants initially swelled to ten percent of the population, roughly 1.8 
million in the decade between 1560 and 1570. During tire sail*: period there were perhaps 
1.400 Refonised churches in France. More important, among the politically influential 
nobles. Huguenot strength may have been close to fifty percent. This early, rapid growth 
likely peaked on tire eve of the Saint Bartholomew's Massacre of 1572. Thereafter, the 
numbers declined precipitously. By tire end of the sixteenth century Huguenots were 
roughly seven to eight percent of tire total population, accounting for about 1.2 million 
persons. Over the course of the seventeenth century, the Huguenot numerical strength 
waned further. The situa tion likely stemmed from gradual absorption into the Catholie 
majority through intermarriage and the monarchy's relentless pressure for conversion. 
When Louis XIV finally revoked the Edict of Nantes in October 1685. French Refoimed 
society totaled 800.000 to one million persons. 

The Huguenot presence was heavily concentrated in tire western and southern poitions 
of the kingdom. Protestants lived on tire Atlantic coast at La Rochelle and were spread 
across tire provinces of Normandy and Poitou. To tire south. Reformed communities at 
towns such as Castres arrd Montauban. Montpellier and Ntmes became legendary. In 
addition, a dense network of Protestant villages permeated the rural mountainous region 
of the Cfvcnrres. In many ways the Ct'vennes were and continue to be the southern 
backbone of French Protestantism. Roughly four-fifties of all Huguenots lived in the west 
and south. Here they established the churches and consistories, which, in turn, formed the 
basis for an extensive and uniform national ecclesiastical system. 

Everywhere in France, the Huguenots organized their churches according to an 
energetic ecclesiastical POLITY developed by Calvin and his associates. The structure 
centered on the local church and ils CONSISTORY, all the while maintaining an 
elaborate system of colloquies and synods from the regional to tire national level. Tire 
consistory was a supervisory body whose members—pastor*, lay elders, and lay deacons 
in the French Reformed churches—met regularly, usually once a week, to plan and direct 
the religious life of tire entire congregation. These officials had primary responsibility for 
ecclesiastical administration, poor relief, and morals control. 

The profound religious changes associated with the Reformation meant a reform of 
both belief and of behavior. The centerpiece in the latter effort—a reform of lifestyle— 
was a profound moral arrd social disciplining of the community (see CHURCH 
DISCIPLINE!. Tire Huguenots created elaborate mechanisms for the maintenance of 
moral order and supervision of tire faithful. Tire pastors and elders energetically sought to 
encourage virtue and suppress vice. Tlrey offered guidance and religious edification with 
frequent sermon services and CATECHISM lessons. At the same time these church 
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authorities sealed in ihe consistory worked arduously lo identify SIN and impose 
penitential discipline through a graduated system of shaming techniques that included 
censure and admonition, private and public repentance ceremonies, and 
excommunication. In short, the church and its officials sought to mold proper Christian 
behavior and cement confessional identity. 

In the political sphere, the Huguenots never enjoyed sustained support from the French 
monarchy or its governing officials. At best, they aspired to harmonious alliances with 
local secular authorities in the towns and regions, which they dominated. Accordingly, 
the Protestant faithful, their churches and the associated ecclesiastical institutions had a 
strained and ambivalent relationship with the political powers. They were, at best, 
grudgingly tolerated and. more often than not. actively oppressed. The continual strain 
and strife inevitably shaped, restricted, and blunted live ambitious Reformed effort to 
revive live pristine splendor of early Christianity. 


The Great Struggle 


The choices that Huguenots faced in 1685 when the crown abrogated the Edict of Nantes 
were few and unpleasant: they could abandon their Protestant faith, pretend to convert, go 
into exile, or actively resist. Some Protestants were, of course, celebrated in their 
defiance. They took refuge in the mountains and forests, or the anonymity of large cities: 
many among them were eventually arrested and punished. For most people, however, 
oven resistance and the prospect of prison, the galleys, or execution held little appeal. 
The vast majority of Huguenots had been coerced into abjuring already on live eve of the 
Revocation. Hence. Louis XIV and his advisors could offer the fiction that live Edict of 
Nantes was no longer needed. Vet these conversions were hardly sincere. At live same 
tint a fifth or more—150,000 to 200.<XX> —of all French Protestants went into exile to 
the Swiss cantons, various German principalities, the NETHERLANDS, the British Isles, 
and eventually to North America. SOUTH AFRICA. Scandinavia, and RUSSIA. They, of 
course, carried their religion and culture with them. At the same time the departure of so 
many members of the social and intellectual elite, people who had traditionally led the 
Huguenot community, had a stunning effect on the faithful who remained in France. 
French Protestantism became less structured, and those who rose to positions of 
leadership tended to be less educated, as well as rustic, proletarian, and feminine. 

Soon after the Revocation. Huguenots began to assemble clandestinely and illicitly in 
the Jnen or wilderness, a strong biblical image that underscored liven determination. 
Rural artisans and others of lesser social and economic status dominated the earliest 
assemblies. Women also assumed a stronger, more conspicuous presence than they had 
previously enjoyed. They conducted religious services in secluded woods and private 
homes, directing the assembled faithful as they prayed, reading passages from Holy Writ, 
and singing psalms. Many women suffered long and painful incarceration. Those caught 
attending illegal religious assemblies or engaging in other dissenting and insubordinate 
acts were placed in Catholic hospitals and nunneries. Women whose offenses royal 
authorities judged particularly egregious went to prison. Some remained there half- 
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forgotten lot years. Tlie most celehuied among these courageous female resisiers were 
the several dozen who were imprisoned for decades in lire Tour de Constance at 
AiguesMortes. Marie Durand, for example, was confined at the age of fifteen and passed 
thirty-eight years in the tower piison before her release. Others died without tire slightest 
expectation of discharge. Finally a number of young women and eventually young men 
became prophetesses and prophets. They protested the oppression of Protestants in a less 
confrontational yet unconventional and highly effeclive manner. 

Piophesying was likely tire most startling development associated with tire Revocation 
and the disappearairce of an educated pastorate and established ecclesiastical stiuctures. 
The movement began in Febmary 1688 when an illiterate teenage shepherdess fivmr the 
rural Dauphin^ began to sing psalms and preach in her sleep. Although previously unable 
to converse in any thing other than tire local dialect, she offered sermons in “perfect 
French" during her trancelike state. Other young women and men soon followed suit, 
giving voice to their apocalyptic inspiration and spiritual visions. In a series of illicit 
prophesying assemblies, they shook violently, wept, and cried out for repentance. 
Although explanations vary, these piophetesses and prophets appear to have taken 
psychological refuge in acting out biblical texts, thereby expressing their anguish over the 
disaster that had befallen their religious community. 

The prophesying movement spread across southern France and eventually turned 
violent as live more zealous adherents sought to wreak God's retribution on their Catholic 
oppressors. The murderous, protracted revolt of the Camisards—so designated for the 
white shirts that live insurgents often wore—began with the assassination of tire abbd du 
Chaila. a much detested Catholic clergyman and royal agent in the GJvcnnes. When, in 
July 1702. he arrested a group of seven adolescent Protestants, three girls and four boys. 
wl>o were fleeing to Switzerland, reaction was swift and furious. The prophet Abraham 
Mazel gathered fifty or more followers and liberated the young prisoners. In the melee, 
the abbd and three of his companions were killed. Tire act touched raw. exposed nerves 
on both sides of the bitter confessional snuggle. Some Protestants turned to similar acts 
of vengeance, such as murdering priests and burning churches. Others waged better- 
organized. more lasting, and initially successful guerrilla warfare. Royal troops 
responded predictably with fuither repression and reprisals. Tire war dragged on for eight 
years and led to the death of numerous Piotestants as well as Catholics. 

Although the active persecution of Huguenots slowly eased, the restoration of civil 
status occurred only with the Edict of the Toleration in 1787 and the beginnings of the 
French Revolution two years later. Not surpiisingly. live long otdeal of the ileieii has 
become tire heroic age. eclipsing even tire violent struggle of the sixteenth century. For 
modern descendants within and outside of France, the anguish of tire eighteenth century, 
together w ith the great diaspora, defines the meaning of Huguenot, emphasizing religious 
perseverance and communal solidarity. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 


The contemporary concern with human rights did not originate, as commonly supposed, 
with the emerging secular modernity of nineteenth-century Western society. Rather, the 
issue of rights and the wider consideration of the advancement of democratic institutions 
can be said to have largely been assisted by the REFORMATION or at least cenain 
fotms of Protestantism. This was most apparent with LUTHERANISM and English 
PURITANISM, which both pulled in the same direction with respect to the tights of the 
lay individual that was enshrined in lire notion of the PRIESTHOOD OF ALL 
BELIEVERS. Here, much was typified by live work of eminent seventeenth-century 
Protestant theologians such as PHILIPP JAKOB SPENER and AUGUST HERMANN 
FRANCKF. who taught that the Christian LAITY not only possessed the right to offer 
God the unmediated petition of PRAYER hut should enjoy the liberty of interpreting 
scriptures as seen fit. However, the concern of tlse early Protestants with individual rights 
was not one that advocated a stringent moral or legalistic framework. Indeed, in the 
seventeenth century, largely as a reaction to Roman Catholicism, there was a broad 
refusal of ANTINOMIANISM—the rejection of an abstract moral law . 

Structurally the developing correlation between Protestantism and human rights came, 
paradoxically, with the emergence of the secular society that it indirectly engendered. 
The key was the differentiation of religious and civic institutions. At a broad comparative 
level tire advancement of issues relating to rudimentary human rights was historically 
observable in the developing Protestant countries (or at least those with sizable Protestant 
majorities!. Religious pluralism and TOLERATION were strongly associated both with 
the stability of pluralistic democratic regimes and the struggle against religious 
monopoly. Protestantism, through its increasing fragmentation, added to the growing 
acceptance of pluralism, albeit fostering a tolerance in a narrow* religious sense. In 
Catholic and Orthodox nations, by way of comparison, the characteristic symbiosis 
appears to have been absent and was. to a large degree, connected with the enduring 
relationship between church and state and the continuing ecclesiastical monopoly of the 
former (see ORTHODOXY. EASTERN. CATHOLIC REACTIONS TO 
PROTESTANTISM). 

The link between early Protestantism and the concern with rights marked the 
congruency of political and religious revolutions. Evidence of this was the enactment of 
the Bill of Rights in ENGLAND tl6S9i and tire ascendancy of Parliament over the 
monarch as a result of the so-called Revolution of the Saints. In live case of northwest 
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Europe, the issue of human rights was also in the context of nation-building shortly after 
the Reformation. This was even more the ease in the UNITED STATES in the eighteenth 
century where the Puritan communities were also driven by the cause of religious 
freedoms—a eall for liberty that ultimately became intertwined with the advocacy of 
political liberties and the Rights of Man as espoused by Thomas Paine and others. Indeed, 
it was in the United States where the religious culture of DISSENT became universalized 
and eulogized. Although the American constitution has the built-in guarantee of religious 
expression, and civil liberties generally, live constitution itself is discernibly in the form 
of a COVENANT comparable to those of God with man in biblical times. 

The subsequent development of tire relationship between Protestantism and human 
rights over tire last two centuries, however, has trot proved to be a straightforward one. 
Indeed, what has become a controversial area has frequently div ided the Protestant 
constituency. Certainly, it has been tlte case that Protestant contingents 
developed their own sectional interests, which proved to have 
ramifications for howrights were interpreted. Frequently the issue of 
rightsbecame linked to political moralizing at best or. at theworst. personal 
or collective expediency. This wascertainly evident during the American 
CIVIL WAR. ForProtestants in the North, the antislavery cause 
wasaccompanied by the conviction that victory wouldusher in a reign of 
religious righteousness. In contrastthe matter of rights in the Soutli was to 
some extentdirectly or indirectly related to the issue of slaveholding within 
Protestant churches (see SLAVERY; SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). 
Sectional interests, apart. Protestant attitudes over the last two centuries have largely 
been determined by theological petsuasion. where liberal and conservative impulses and 
biblieal interpretation have proved to have significant influence on orientations toward 
the secular world and broader civil issues. The area of rights was contested in England 
during the eighteenth century by conservative Protestant bishops who denounced the 
liberal politician's stress on the "natural rights" philosophy as a SIN because it suggested 
rebellion and undermined the security of CHURCH AND STATE. From the middle of 
the nineteenth century the emphasis on tights was perceived by conservative Protestants 
as reflecting the despicable development of modernity tsee MODERNISM). This was 
pan of a wider critique of INDIVIDUALISM and of the spirit of Atminian theology, 
which was held as placing too much emphasis on the private interpretation of seiiptuie 
tsee ARMINlANISMl. For many conservative Proreslants, the prevailing view at the 
beginning of the twentieth centuiy was that democracy and all that it entailed, like 
SCIENCE and technology, was an evil of live modern world. An extension of rights, 
alongside the SOCIAL GOSPEL came to he understood as part of the increasing 
influence of liberal theology tsee LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). 
Progressive reform was judged as Satan’s way of lulling the world from God’s 
impending wrath. Evident here was the influence of a prevailing gloomy 
premillenarianism that, at its extremist dispensation^! pole, brought a cultural pessimism 
that bordered on world-rejection. 

In contrast to these developments, there was also a sense in which Proicsiant 
EVANGELICALISM endorsed a human rights agenda on its own account. This can he 
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traced hack to the eighteenth-centuiy Calvinist vision of an all-embracing Christian 
CULTURE. Typified by CHARLES FINNEY, the idea was for reform through political 
institutions and social action. This vision was later to be commonly proclaimed by 
Aiminian Pro* cstamism in conjunction with social reform and reformist panics. An 
example of this was the link between nineteenth-century METHODISM and the 
emergence of the Labour Party in Britain. Tire emphasis here, however, was primarily on 
social and political rights, given that Protestant reformism did not breed a militant 
secularism or extreme Left-wing ideology. 

Since the 1960s liberal Protestants have advanced the cause of human rights, which 
have continued to be extended and transformed. Many liberals allied themselves to the 
CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT and translated the concern with rights into pressure-group 
politics. Some Baptist churches, for example, advanced tire cause of black people in the 
United States. Moreover, since tire second half of the twentieth century the gradual 
revival of human rights issues can also be seen as a response to the weakening position of 
Christianity in Western culture. The key concern has been in being relevant to the 
modern world and to sharing in its spirit of progress. This has proved to also be a vision 
within liberal churches with the distinct agenda of rights including the call for WOMEN 
and gay clergy (see WOMEN CLERGY: HOMOSEXUALITY). Although conservative 
Protestants may lament such developments, their forays into such social issues as 
ABORTION and religious education reverberate with the discourse of “human rights" so 
perceived. In turn this indicates the cultural preoccupation with the ever-extending field 
of rights in Western societies and tire need for Protestants of different theological 
persuasions to engage with the secular world on its terms. 

See ulsti Clergy: Dispensationalism; Ethics: Millenarians and Millennialism: 
Secularization 


STEPHEN HUNT 
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HUME, DAVID (1711-1776) 


Scottish philospher. Hume is widely regarded as the founder of the modem philosophy of 
religion. A religious skeptic and an astute eiitie of both natural and revealed religion, he 
attacked the cosmological and design arguments for the existence of God. undermined 
the force of miracles as evidence for revelation, and sought to uncover natural causes of 
religious belief. Deeply concerned about the negative ethical and social effects of 
religious belief. Ire held that morality could be detached from religion and understood in 
purely naturalistic terms. 


Biography 


Hume was born in Edinburgh. Scotland, into a family with links to the staunchly 
Calvinist Evangelical fac lion within tire CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. As a youth. Hume 
examined himself according to tire catalog of vices provided by The Whole Duly of Mint. 
a popular dev otional woik. but became a religious skeptic after reading the rationalist 
works of JOHN LOCKE (1632-1704) and Samuel Clarke. After an unremarkable career 
at the University of Edinburgh, followed by a stint as a clerk. Hume turned to philosophy, 
publishing his first work in 1739. In 1744 he pursued a chair in moral philosophy at 
Edinburgh, but when both that chair and a chair at Glasgow went to otlrers he recognized 
that his religious views precluded any academic appointment. Hume did succeed in 
w inning a post in 1752 as librarian to the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh, but he was 
dogged by controversy, and the General Assembly initiated excommunication 
proceedings against him in 1756. Although liberal clergy derailed these proceedings. 
Hume felt unwelcome in Scotland and spent several years abioad. Paris received Hume 
with open amis in 1763. but Hun*- considered the atheism of Holbach and his associates 
yet another form of unwarranted dogmatism. Dying of cancer in his native Edinburgh. 
Hume impressed the Scottish biographer James Boswell <1740-17951 with his cheerful 
equanimity in the face of death. 
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The Treatise 


Hume's Treatise of Human Nature <1739-401 revealed llie metaphysical skepticism 
implicit in Locke's empiricism, while suggesting that the common affairs of life could 
continue undistuibed. The Treatise did not overtly discuss theological matters, but in 
reducing the soul to a bundle of perceptions and thus questioning its unity. Hume 
challenged philosophical arguments for the immortality of the soul. Further, in arguing 
that statements about causality are simply statements of observed regularities. Hume 
undcmiined the cosmological argument to God as First Cause. In suggesting that moral 
arguments, which derive prescriptive ought-statements from descriptive is-statements, 
involve an unwarranted logical leap. Hume discredited natural law theory, which drew 
normative conclusions about God's will for humanity from observations of the salient 
features of human nature. Hume's discussion of tire virtues and vices in Book 111 of the 
Treatise made no appeals to divine laws or to divine design of human nature. In Hume's 
naturalistic ethics, a virtue is a character trait that is pleasurable or useful to the virtuous 
person or those affected by him or her. Our capacity to care about the welfare of others is 
explained by sy mpathy , and requires no reference to God’s benevolent design of human 
nature. 

The essay "Of Miracles" is thought to have been withheld from the Treatise in order to 
avoid offending Bishop JOSEPH BUTLER (1692-1752). whose approval Hume courted, 
but Hume included it in his next work, the more popular Enquiry Concerning Hainan 
Understanding < 1748). Hume argued that evidence for a miracle could never outweigh 
our accumulated experience of the regularities of nature, and thus it would always be 
more reasonable to deny than to accept the occurrence of a miracle. 


The Dialogues 


Hume's Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, which he began writing in 1751 but 
published only posthumously, is modeled after Cicero’s dialogue De Naturu Deo rum. In 
this work, tire skeptic Philo, who is generally recognized as Hume’s spokesman, 
undermines the centerpiece of natural theology by show ing that the design argument can 
lead at most to the conclusion that "the cause or causes of order in the universe probably 
bear some remote analogy to human intelligence" (Hume 1993:129). Those, like the 
character Cleanthes. who champion this argument as justifying a robust theism, have 
failed to proportion the infeired cause to the observed effect, and have illegitimately 
extended the ideas of cause and effect to the origin of the universe, beyond the realm of 
experience. When the oithodox Demea argues that we are led to God not by speculative 
reason, but by our sense of misery and dependence on God. Philo argues that the evil and 
suffering in the world imply rather that the deity lacks any recognizable moral attributes 
and is indifferent to human affairs. 
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The Nalural llisturv 


Hume was not content solely to reveal weaknesses in arguments for religious belief: he 
also sought, notably in The Nalural History of Religion (1757). to show that religious 
belief has purely natural causes. Far from emerging out of careful reasoning, as deists 
argued, or revelation, as the orthodox claimed. Hume suggested that religion had its 
origins in the fear of unknown causes. Polytheism, not philosophical theism, was the first 
form of religious belief. Theism emerged naturally out of polytheism, because believers 
hoped by flatten 1 to achieve greater control over the gods, and thus elevated one god to 
absolute power. Theists are incapable of sustaining a conception of God that is adequate 
to their claims of divine infinity and perfection: in fact, they enteitain contradictory 
conceptions of God as loving benefactor and as aibitrary tyrant, as utterly simple yet 
possessing changing thoughts and passions. Self-deception and zeal emerge to protect 
beliefs that cannot be defended by rational means, and theism is thus typified by 
intolerance. 

See also Calvinism: Deism 
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HUNGARY 


At the turn of the sixteenth tentuiy. Protestantism dominated Hungarian society, hut then 
gradually lost ground in the face of the Catholic COUNTER-REFORMATION. 
Hungarian Protestantism was profoundly affected by tlsc politics of central Europe, but 
the region's largest Protestant community survived tlic impact of Catholic persecution, 
revolts, and revolutions, the breakup of the Hungarian state, and a period of Communist 
rule. 


The Hungarian Reformation 


REFORMATION ideas spread to Hungary in tl>e middle decades of the sixteenth 
century, during a period of profound political instability in central Europe. In 1526 the 
Ottoman army under Sultan Suleiman 1 "the magnificent" (approximately 1494-1566) 
had won a crushing victory at Muhacs over the Hungarian king. Louis II. The Ottomans 
were later able to push even further itorth. and by the 1540s had established control over 
much of central and southern Hungary. The remaining areas of the Hungarian kingdom 
were divided into two. Royal Hungary, ruled by Habsburg kings, stretched from the 
Adriatic coast up to live mountains of modern Slovakia. The eastern part of the Hungarian 
kingdom, including Transylvania, was tilled by elected princes. 

This catastrophic collapse of the Hungarian kingdom discredited the spiritual power of 
the Catholic Church and disrupted existing church structures. As ideas about reforming 
religion spread from live west, they were quickly accepted by many nobles and in towns. 
The Habsburg court encouraged the diet to pass antireform laws, but these had little 
impact. From the 1540s Lutheran ideas received support in the German-speaking towns 
of Transylvania and Upper Hungary, where a version of the AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION was adopted in 1544. The influence of Swiss reformers then gained 
ground among Hungarian speakers from the late 1550s. Although a sense of linguistic 
and ethnic community may have made some contribution to live outcome of the 
Hungarian Reformation, the role of the socially privileged elite of nobles and urban 
magistrates was generally decisive in the reception or rejection of different forms of 
Protestantism. In eastern Hungary the Reformed or Calvinist Church (see CALVINISMr 
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dominated the confessional landscape toward the end of the sixteenth century. The 
magnates, gentry, and market towns of counties beyond the river Tisza mostly adltered to 
a Calvinist confession drawn up by Peter Mdliusz Juhas/ at Debrecen in 1567. and 
Reformed clergy also recognized the Second HELVETIC CONFESSION. 

In the Transylvanian principality the Lutheran. Reformed, and Antitrinitarian (see 
ANTITRINITARIANISMi churches were all granted legal status in live 1560s (see also 
ROMANIA). The remarkably tolerant resolutions of the 1568 Transylvanian diet at 
Turda (Tarda) devolved to clergy the task of preaching the word of God "according to 
their understanding of it." On the whole the German-speaking community in 
Transylvania remained in the Lutheran Church (see LUTHERANISMt. The Reformed 
Church in Transylvania was dominated by Hungarian speakers, as was the anti- 
Trinitarian or Unitarian Church, which emerged after debates in tire 1560s between 
Hungarian clergy about the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Although Protestants in the Transylvanian principality gained constitutional 
recognition. Protestant clergy in Royal Hungary remained entirely reliant on powerful 
noble families to protect them. Freedom for Protestants to worship was granted only to 
the small number of royal free towns. Despite this, around three-quarters of people living 
in Hungary and Transylvania were attending services in Lutheran or Reformed churches 
by the 1570s. The Habsburg court and Catholic hierarchy attempted to undermine this 
growth of Protestantism (see CATHOLIC REACTIONS TO PROTESTANTISM). 
Attempts by Rudolf II to close down the Lutheran church in Kosice (Kassai in 1604 
provided one of the sparks of Protestant rebellion against the progress of Counter- 
Reformation. A Reformed noble. Istvan Bocskai. led his forces to victory over Habsburg 
armies in eastern Hungary, and was elected as Transylvanian prince. The terms of the 
1606 Peace of Vienna, confirmed by the diet in 1608. extended freedom of religion to 
nobles, towns, and military garrisons in Royal Hungary, and the rights of the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches were guaranteed. 

However. Habsburg kings continued to work together with the Catholic hierarchy and 
the Jesuits during live early decades of the seventeenth century to reconvert prominent 
Hungarian nobles and to curtail Protestant freedoms. The Habsburgs' ability to promote 
Catholicism was checked by the need to retain the support of the nobles for defense 
against the Ottomans, and by the interventions of a scries of Reformed Transylvanian 
princes. Prince GyOrgv I Ra-kric/i’s entry into the Thirty Years War against the 
Habsburgs led to compromise between Ferdinand 111 and the decicasing number of 
Protestant nobles at the diet of 1646-1647. Some Protestant church buildings that had 
been taken over by Catholics were re-turned, and the religious freedoms agreed in 1608 
were confirmed. However. Protestants in Royal Hungary soon faced new persecution as 
churches were again seized by Catholics and Protestant ministers were expelled from 
their parishes. Protestants living in Ottoman Hungary were in some ways in a more 
favorable position than those in Royal Hungary by the late 1650s. Although there were 
restrictions against renovating church buildings in Ottoman Hungary, there were many 
Protestant congregations and some active schools. 
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The Protestant Churches 


The Lutheran and Reiomved ehurehes adopted a hierarchical form of government, with 
supeiintendents charged to lead church provinces and archdeacons in charge of regions 
within each province. The key issue that brought division between those in Hungary who 
favored church reform was understanding of live sacraments, and especially the Eucharist 
(see LORD'S SUPPER). Reformed clergy could not agree with Lutherans that Christ was 
'really present" in tire sacrament, and their confession argued that the Eucharist was 
merely a sign and pledge of salvation by faith. Protestant churches in western Hungary 
remained united until the beginning of the seventeenth century, but then this issue also 
saw them divide into distinct Reformed and Lutheran churches. Despite Calvinist 
opposition to religious imagery, tltere were almost mi incidences of ICONOCLASM in 
Hungary during the Reformation. 

Protestant ideas spread through preaching and printed literature. Protestants 
recognized the importance of improving the standards of the clergy, and made efforts to 
develop their education in local colleges. Because Hungary did not have a university, 
many Protestant student ministers were sent abroad to foreign universities from the late 
sixteenth century, particularly to Wittenberg and Heidelberg. Hundreds of Reformed 
students later traveled to study in the Dutch Republic and ENGLAND front the early 
seventeenth century . Protestants also developed printing presses in many towns. The first 
complete translation of live BIBLE into Hungarian was available from 1590 thanks to the 
work of G is pit Kirolyi. minister at Vizsoly in northeastern Hungary. Other printed 
books were produced by Protestants from the late sixteenth century, including 
CATECHISMS, creeds, statements of DOCTRINE, sermons, schoolbooks, and 
HYMNALS. The HEIDELBERG CATECHISM was translated into Hungarian by Divid 
Huszir in 1577. and in 1607 Albert S/enc/i Molruir rendered the psalms into Hungarian 
verscs.to the settings of the Genevan Psalter. 

In live early seventeenth century Reformed clergy were inspired by contact with 
western Calvinist centers to produce practical theological literature for their 
congregations. Prominent figures such as Jinos Tolnai Dali and Pil Medgyesi returned 
home from the Dutch Republic and England to attempt to improve popular piety and 
moral discipline. These so-called Puritans (sec PURITANISM) also supported the 
development of Presbyteries (see PRESBYTERIANISM I to enforce higher standards of 
morality. Although the formation of presbyteries received some support in western and 
northeastern Hungary, the traditional form of church government by a clergy hierarchy 
was upheld by a national synod at Satu Mare (S/atmdri in 1646. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century PIETISM gained support among Lutheran clergy, also aiming to 
eneourage moral discipline and spiritual renewal. 
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From Counter-Reformation to Toleration 


In Royal Hungary, Protestants faced growing Catholic persecution, which culminated in 
the 1670s when Protestant clergy faced trial on charges of treason. Some clergy 
converted, others resigned from the ministry, and those who stood turn were imprisoned 
and then forced to march to Italy, where they were sold as galley slaves to the Spanish. 
This incident became well know n in lire western Protestant world, and the Dutch admiral 
Michael de Ruyter eventually liberated twenty-three Protestant ministers off Naples in 
1676. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth century. Habsburg success in battle against the 
Ottomans extended their control over more territory, and by the early eighteenth century 
most Protestants in western and southern Hungary lacked access to a place of worship or 
a minister to conduct services. Contact with western Protestants was also hindered by the 
state authorities. Commissions were appointed to look into Protestant grievances, but the 
restrictions continued. Some relief for Protestants came with tire decree of 
TOLERATION issued by Joseph II in 1781. The Catholic Church retained its privileged 
status, but all Protestant communities of at least 100 families were permitted to build a 
church, even if the law at first prevented these buildings from having a tower, bell, or 
entrance onto a main street. Protestants were also allowed access to public offices, could 
become members of guilds, and were no longer compelled to attend Catholic services. 
However, in mixed marriages, marriage law required that if the father was Catholic then 
all children must be brought up as Catholics: if live father was Protestant then only his 
sons could become Protestants. 


Protestantism in the Nineteenth Century 


Lutherans and Calvinists were granted basic freedoms of religious practice at the end of 
the eighteenth century, but the continuing inequalities that Protestants faced formed part 
of the agenda of Hungarian national reform in the nineteenth century. Indeed. Protestant 
communities, which had always been among those least supportive of Habsburg rule in 
Hungary, became central to Hungarian Nationalist movements (see NATIONALISM). 
During the 1848 revolution, legal equality was declared between four accepted churches: 
Catholic. Lutlwran. Calvinist, and Unitarian. Protestant support for the revolution was 
enthusiastic, and the Transdanubian Reformed Church province even called on its 
ministers to take part in the fighting. In April 1849 Hungarian independence was declared 
at the Reformed college chapel in Debrecen, announced by the Lutheran Lajos Kossuth. 

After the 1848 revolution was crushed, the Protestant churches faced renewed 
persecution. Religious freedoms were established again only after the 1867 Compromise 
with Austria. In 1881 the Reformed Church could hold its first national synod at 
Debrecen, the Hungarian Calvinist "Rome." This synod was able to lay down the 
foundations of a national church, with a synod to meet every tenth year to decide on 
church laws and a council that represented the church between these synods. Tire late 
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nineteenth century saw increased educational activity from all the Protestant churches, 
and concern for domestic mission from the 1880s in the face of declining church 
membership. 

In 1895 a law accepting the free practice of religion was passed by the Hungarian 
parliament. This law deviated that the practice of civil and political rights was entirely 
independent from religious faith. The full benefit of these laws was offered to the 
traditional religious groups: Catholic. Calvinist. Lutheran. Unitarian. Jewish, and 
Orthodox (sec JUDAISM; ORTHODOXY. EASTERN I. These churches, synagogues, 
and their schools could receive state subsidies, their clergy were offered a minimum 
salary, and their religious teachers were given a state salary. A second category of 
religions, which included a Baptist Church that had emerged in the nineteenth century, 
was recognized. BAPTISTS also enjoyed full legal freedoms, but could not claim slate 
subsidies. Finally, smaller tolerated denominations were allowed to function under rights 
of free association. These laws remained in place up to the end of the SECOND WORLD 
WAR. 


Protestantism in the Twentieth Century 


By 1910 the Reformed Church had recovered in numbeis. thanks to considerable efforts 
at home mission and the relaxation of laws against Protestant churches. There were over 
two and a half million Reformed Church members before the FIRST WOR1J) WAR. 
served by over 2.000 clergy and over 3.<XX) teachers. The Protestant churches, and the 
rest of Hungaiian society, faced the trauma of defeat in the FIRST WORLD WAR and 
then the reduction of Hungaiian territory by over two-thirds in the 1920 Trianon peace 
treaty. One-third of ethnic Hungarians found themselves outside the borders of Hungary. 
The states that gained Hungarian territoiy. especially Romania. Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia, all had many new Protestant subjects. 

Within the territoiy of the new Hungarian state, a 1920 census revealed that 21 percent 
of the population were Reformed (approximately 900.000). with a further 6 percent 
Lutheran. The desire to recover territoiy lost under the Trianon treaty bred an intolerant 
nationalism in the interwar peiiod. None of the Christian churches had a distinguished 
record in challenging the rise of fascism and ANTI-SEMITISM in Hungarian society. 
Refoimed supeiintendent Ldszld Ravasz even supported a 1938 law that legalized the 
expropriation of Jewish propeity. 

After defeat as Geimany s ally in the SECOND WORLD WAR. the postwar 
Communist re gin*- limited the role of all churches in public life. In 1947 the privileges 
offered by the state to live churches were revoked. In 1948 the Protestant churcltes agreed 
to a formal separation from live state. The last census to measure religious affiliation in 
1949 found that 70 percent of the population were Catholic. 22 percent Calvinist, and 5 
percent Lutheran. Among the smaller religious groups. Baptists were measured at 0.2 
percent (approximately 20.000). and Unitarians at 0.1 percent. In 1951 the Church Affairs 
Office was established to organize policy tow aid all Christian churches, and live churches 
from that point became increasingly subordinated to the state (see CHURCH AND 
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STATE. OVERVIEW). The 1956 revolution brought religious instruction back into 
schools for several months, but this eft'oit to break free from the Communist bloc was 
quickly overwhelmed by Soviet interv ention. 

By tire lime Communist role softened in tire years of “goulash-communism." the 
numbers of active Protestants had decreased considerably, especially in Budapest and in 
other large towns. Only IS percent of the population were Calvinist by this time, with 4 
percent Lutheran, and almost 10 percent declared themselves outside any denomination. 
From lire downfall of the Communists in I9S9. laws have been passed establishing 
freedom of conscience and religious activity. The state surrendered its monopoly on 
education, the Church Affairs Office was closed, and some appropriated church property 
was returned by the state. The Reformed Church has developed its seminaries in 
Budapest. Debrecen, and Sdrospatak. and all the Protestant churches have produced new 
religious books and undertaken some missionary wor k, especially among students. The 
historic Protestant churches face many challenges to establish their role in a post- 
Communist society, including competition from some new Christian movements. 
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HUTCHINSON, ANNE (1591-1643) 


American lay theologian. Called the ‘'American Jcsabel" by JOHN WINTHROP (1638- 
1707). governor of the Massachusetts Bay colony. Anne Hutchinson is one of the most 
notorious heretics in the history of American Protestantism I Hall 1968:310). Immigrating 
to Boston in 1634 with her large family. Hutchinson quickly assumed a position of 
religious authority within the community. The meetings that she held at her house to 
review the previous week's sermon grew to an unprecedented size and attracted both 
women and men. When she began at these meetings to denounce all the colony’s 
ministers, except JOHN COTTON I1585-1652). for preaching a covenant of works, the 
ensuing controversy divided the colony into two opposing factions. Itr November 1637. 
after a very hold and articulate defense of Irer theological positions, tire general court 
banished Hutchinson front the colony: in March 1638 she was excommunicated by the 
Boston Church. Moving first to Rhode Island and tlren to the New York frontier, sire and 
several family members were killed in 1643 in an Indian raid. 

Because the Massachusetts Bay ministers pteaelred that sanctification, or good works, 
was evidence of JUSTIFICATION. Hutchinson accused them of legalism. Because she 
denied the necessity of works and maintained that assurance of salvation came through an 
immediate witness of the Spirit, they accused her of ANT1NOM1.ANISM. In addition to 
this theological disagreement, historians have perceived in tire controversy a class 
conflict, for the supporters of Hutchinson were disproportionately drawn from Boston’s 
rising merchant class. Historians have also explored the role of gender in the controversy. 
Acting to suppress not only a rival interpretation of the relation between faith and works 
but also the possibility of women’s religious leadership, the bay ministers established a 
link between lieresy and female power that would persist in the religious imagination of 
Protestant America for generations. 
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HUTTERITES 


The Hutterites (also known as ihe Huiierian Brethren) were a group of Geimanit 
religious dissenters that coalesced around the charismatic leadership of JAKOB 
HITTER tatter whom they were named), developing into a distinctive church around 
1530 in Moravia (Slovakia). Committed to basic Anabaptist Practice and faith (see 
ANABAPTISM). they developed a unique attachment to a communitarian life 
(Glitergemeln-sehnfi) in which all personal and family possessions were shared. Today 
the Hutterites number around 30.000. scattered among some 300 colonies (farming 
communities) mainly in western Canada and the mid-west and western United States. 
They have substantially maintained lire faith and practice of their fore bears, making them 
the longest lived family-oriented communitarian movement in history . 


History 


During much of the sixteenth century, nobles in and around the region of Moravia were 
independent enough to allow a measure of religious freedom in their territories. The 
promise of religious tolerance drew thousands of dissenters to the area, most of whom 
were Anabaptists. Austrian Tirol (homeland of Jakob Mutter) also provided hundreds of 
pilgrims who made their way to what they often described as the "Promised Land’’ in 
Moravia- 

Backed by a large contingent of Tirolian Anabaptists. Mutter was able to forge from 
various groups a united movement that became live Hutterites. Although Mutter was 
captured on a return visit to Tirol and executed at Innsbruck in 1536. the Mutterite church 
maintained its cohesion and commitment to their faith and practice. During the first half 
of the sixteenth century, the church endured periods of severe persecution at live hands of 
the Hapsburg Kings of Austria, at times being forced to take refuge in caves. However, 
by the mid- 1550s the nobles again were able to resist the king's repeated order to rid the 
land of dissenters (sec DISSENT). In exchange for the economic benefits brought to their 
land by live industrious dissenters, the nobles allowed them to practice religion as they 
chose. The Hutterites referred to this time < 1550.1620) as the "Golden Years.’’ 
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Numbering as many as 20.000 scattered among some 100 colonies, they prospered 
enormously. Although they did not mix with the national population, living largely in 
their separated communitarian colonies, their numbers consistently increased because of 
an active mission outreach to Germanic lands in central Europe. In small and large 
groups. Anabaptists emigrated to Moravia, often bringing with them orphaned children 
whom local authorities had abandoned. They were organized under a single bishop over 
the entire church, with both a spiritual leader (Diener dei Wones. Servant of the Word or 
Preacher) and a leader responsible for temporal affairs (Diener tier Noiduifi, Servant of 
Temporal Concerns or Colony Manageri for each colony. Agriculture was an integral 
pan of the Hutterite economy, although their main economic contribution was small 
industry. A broad range of crafts, including iron and copper works, carpentry, mill works, 
wagon building, leather works, wine production, farm management, and. peihaps the 
most important, their highly sought after ceramic works, made them almost indispensable 
for the local econ omy and ils tax base. I Religious freedom included for a time allowance 
for the Hutterites to pay taxes and/or provide public service in lieu of military service and 
to exclude taxes directly related to military causes.i The communitarian economy 
allowed them to underprice competition, which often incited considerable resentment 
among the populace, which along with the religious dissent created a continually volatile 
existence. Nonetheless, under the direction of gifted and capable leaders, such as Peter 
Walpot and Peter Riedemann. both their economic stability and spiritual commitment 
were effectively maintained during this period. 

At the outbreak of live Thirty Years War (1618-1638). circumstances changed 
abruptly. The Hapsburg dynasty again achieved the upper hand over the nobles and were 
able finally to rid their lands of the ‘‘Anabaptist menace." The expulsion from Moravia 
was catastrophic for the Hutterites. Not only did they lose about half their number, but 
they were forced to leave their well-established economic base for the much less 
politically stable and economically depressed Hungarian lands. They also entered a no- 
man's-land situation in which they were caught between the rival claimants of the 
Hapsburgs. local nobles, and Ottoman Turks, each of whom periodically sent troops into 
the area to support their respective claims. This, along with renegade marauding bands, 
wreaked havoc among the Hutterite settlements. At times entire colonies were 
exterminated. The end of the Thirty Years War brought no reprieve, in fact, the 
sociopolitical instability increased throughout the remainder of the seventeenth century. 

In spite of the dire circumstances, the Hutterites experienced one of their greatest 
leaders. Andreas Ehrenpreis. often referred to as the movement's second founder. Many 
within the church began to feel that the stringent organizational structures requited by 
community of goods were no longer tenable under such difficult economic 
circumstances, and many began to leave live church to live as independent families in the 
nearby communities. Under his direction monumental efforts were undertaken to stem live 
tide of spiritual and temporal disintegration. Although the church had over the years 
produced numerous ordinances defining and directing the various crafts and requirements 
of craft foremen, as well as those for the spiritual leaders, they began to proliferate during 
the Ehrenpreis era. New and revised ordinances were written to enforec a greater 
allegiance to the concept and practice of community of goods, which under Ehrenpreis 
received an even greater emphasis than it had in the past. For him. it became the ultimate 
expression of Christian faith and practice. 
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Ehrenpreis's efforts were heroic bul abortive. Soon after his death in 1662. the church 
decided to temporarily abandon community of goods, and soon thereafter most began to 
assimilate into tire local culture. A remnant of nineteen people, however, remained loyal 
to tire faith in Transylvania tcentral, northwestern Romania! and were later 11756) joined 
by a few Lutlrerans who were converted to their faith. A small group of sixty-seven 
faithful fled the Hapsburg suppression in this area and emigrated to Walachia (southern 
Romania) in 1767 and later to Russia in 1770 because of the promise of religious 
freedom. For the next century the Hutterites settled in Ukraine, where community of 
goods was sporadically practiced, although most families continued to maintain the 
spiritual and historical heritage of the movement. In 1X70 the C/ur declared universal 
military conscription, undermining the initial invitation of nobles for the Hutterites to live 
on then lands as pacifists (see PACIFISM!. With a few exceptions, the church as a whole 
decided to emigrate to the United States, which they began to do in 1874. They settled in 
South Dakota because it reminded them so much of the Russian Steppes that had been 
their home for over a century. 

In spite of their historical heritage and theological homogeneity, soon after the 
immigration long-standing differences resulted in a division into three distinct groups. 
Lchrer-Leut. DaHus-Leui. and Sihmiede-Leui. All three groups practiced community of 
goods, but carefully maintained differences that would not be easily discernible to 
outsiders. As a result of a very high birth rate, the church grew phenomenally from some 
4<X> in the 1870s to nearly 30.000 in 100 years. Then economic prosperity was equally 
remarkable. 

However, during WORLD WAR I a number of their y oung men submitted to the draft 
but nevertheless refused to bear arms, for which many suffered considerable haidships. In 
fact, two of their young men were so severely mistreated in a militaiy camp that they 
died. Because of this, with live exception of one colony, the entire church moved to 
Canada, where they were granted exemption from militaiy service. Since that time, the 
U.S. government has granted them conscientious objector status (see CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTION! and many have returned and have spread throughout the north-central and 
western United States, where tlvey continue to prosper. 


Doctrine and Writings 


Of all Anahaptist groups, the Hutterites were by far live most prolific in pioducing 
literature, including theological treatises, letters. HYMNS, and sermons. Theii literature 
reflects a literalist intciprctation of the BIBLE with an understanding that both FAITH 
and behavior contribute to SALVATION, in which live individual Christian is intimately 
bound to the life of the church. Their primary objective was to restore the New Testament 
church, which they felt the Roman Catholic Church had distorted through its traditions 
and the Protestant churches had not fully reformed. One of their fust major works was the 
"Great Article Book" I Die Ftinf A/tikel ties Giossitn Sireiies Zwl.then Uni uml tier Well. 
"Five Articles Concerning live Great Struggle Between Us and the World"), which 
contained the five primary principles of the Hutterite faith: a rejection of infant 
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BAPTISM for adult baptism, a rejection of the Catholic view of tire reality of the 
elements of the LORD'S SUPPER in favor of a symbolic understanding, the necessity of 
community of goods as an expression of Hue Christian devotion (Gelaisenhell), pacifism, 
and allowance for the DI VORCE of a nonbelieving spouse (although remarriage after 
such a divorce was not allowed). One copy included, as a fifth point, the rejection of 
oath-taking. It is most likely that Peter Walpot composed the book around 1547. 

Another work of great significance was the Great History Book ( Gesehichts-Buih and 
kurzer Durchgang com Anfang der Well. "History Book and brief Overview from the 
Beginning of the World") now translated as the Chronicle I {Chronicle II is a translation 
of the Klein-Gechichitbuch. "Short History Book." in process). As was common to 
history books of the era. it began with creation but quickly came to the account of the rise 
of Ana baptism, and then concentrated on Hutterite history from 1528 to 1665. It also 
includes a condensed version of the "Great Article Book" and a number of letters by 
prominent leaders. Chronicle II continues the account of the Hutterite chuivh from 1665 
to I947. including a number of interesting documents, diaries, and treatises. 

The major theological work of the early Hutteritcs was the treatise written by Peter 
Riedemann called Confession of Fault I Rechenicluifl Unserer Religion. Lehr ami 
Gluubens). It includes tl»e five principles but elaborates in greater detail many of the 
other ideas and practices of the Hutterite faith, systematically arranged. 

The Hutterite church was a careful collector and preserver of its own literature, which 
it used extensively to maintain live faith but also put to use in more practical ways. In the 
larger church colonies boarding schools were set up that provided elementary 
EDUCATION in reading, writing, and arithmetic for both boys and girls before they 
were apprenticed to a craft around the age of 12. This was one of tire most advanced 
elementary educational systems in Europe at tire time. The numerous missionary letters, 
treatises, hymns, and later sermons served as the educational material used to teach 
reading and writing in the schools. There were hundreds of letters to and from 
missionaries and other church leaders that were shared among the colonies and archived 
to be made available for various purposes. 

As noted, during the Ehrenpreis era both temporal and spiritual ordinances 
proliferated. In addition, a new genre of literature began to appear. the sermon. There are 
over 500 sermons from this period that are yet extant. In fact, these very sermons are the 
source of all preaching among the Hutteritcs today. Each Sunday, live preacher chooses 
selections from these sermons to read to the church. Only on live rarest of occasions will a 
preacher write a new sermon. Ehrenpreis also edited a number of collections of hymns, 
which together with the sermons nuke up the contemporary liturgy of live Hutterite 
church. 
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HUTTER, JAKOB (c. 1500-1536) 


Anabaptist leader, founder of Huiterites (Hulierian Brethren). Born around 1500 in Moos, 
a hamlet in South Tyrol. Hutter became a hatmaker by trade and received a rudimentary 
education. As early as 1527 Anabaptist teachings began to infrluate Tyrol, an area 
already given to ideas of religious and social reform. Around 1528 or 1529 Hutter 
converted to ANABAPTiSM and quickly became a recognized leader in the region. In 
1529 he made the first of several trips to Moravia to investigate reports that ''God had 
gathered a people in his name to live as one lie art. mind, and soul, each caring faithfully 
for the other" (Chronicle 1987:84). Throughout the sixteenth century a few Moravian 
nobles were occasionally able to maintain religious freedom on their lands. These 
circumstances drew thousands of religious dissidents from all over Europe, most of 
whom were Anabaptists. Hutter united with a group in Austerlitz. being particularly 
attracted to their practice of community of goods (sharing all possessions as community 
property). This tenet of faith would become the cornerstone of the movement to which 
Hutter emphatically dedicated himself and his teaching. From 1531 to 1533 the church 
was severely plagued with controversies over leadership. Although Hutter was active 
during this time as a missionary in Tyrol, he was also indirectly involved with the 
leadership question. In 1533 he returned to Moravia for the fourth time and soon 
established himself as the sole leader of the group, called HLTTER1TES or Hutterian 
Brethren, which now numbered about 1.000. including some 300 children. Hutter proved 
to he an indefatigable and resourceful leader, providing the practical and inspirational 
direction necessary to keep together such a large group. 

The determination of the Hapsburg King Ferdinand I to rid all his lands of the 
Anabaptist "heresy" eventually caused Hutter to return to Tyrol. Having recently married. 
Hutter and his wife Katherine continued tl»e same mission activity he had participated in 
before. Unfortunately, by this time his practices were too well known by the authorities, 
and he and his wife were soon arrested. Hutter was interrogated incessantly, tortured 
severely, and finally burned at the stake in Innsbruck in late Felnuaiy or early March 
1536. His wife gave birth to a child while in prison, but later escaped. However, she was 
recaptured two years later and executed. Nothing further is known about the child. 

Only eight letters from Hutter are extant. They are filled with pastoral expressions of 
concern and exltoriations to remain faithful despite the ever-present threatening forces of 
evil. One letter was addressed to a local noble in Moravia as an apology of the movement 
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as. harmless people who desired to live their faith in love to all people and as a charge to 
the nobles tl>emselves to repent and join live true faith. 
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HYMNS AND HYMNALS 


P re-Reformation Traditions 


Vernacular religious song was not the invention of the REFORMATION era. There was a 
long European history of such songs, including English carols. Dutch geenehjke Hederen. 
Italian tiuidii spinluales. and German lelsen. MARTIN LUTHER knew of and utilized 
the para-liturgical German leisen that were closely associated with the LITURGY and the 
festivals of the church year (see HOLIDAYS AND FESTIVALS). Examples include the 
fifteenth-century HVr glauben all an einen Goit. based on the Nieene Creed, the 
fourteenth-century 1 Gelobet seist da. Jesu Christ I Christmas Day), the twelfth-century 
Christ in erstanden (Easter Day), textually and musically related to the Easter sequence 
Vietinue /nisiluih laudes and the thirteenth-century Nun bitten Mr den Heiligen Geist 
(Feast of Penteco&t). all of which, w ith others. Luther revised and expanded. But whereas 
previous generations had sung these lelsen cxtruliturgically. after mass on the respective 
festivals. Luther directed that the new evangelical hymns—whether rewotfcings of older 
material or newly created—should be sung intraliturgically. that is. within the refoimed 
mass by the congregation at large. 

Luther’s liturgical use of vernacular hymnody had been anticipated by tl>e Bohemian 
Brethien. the followers of reformer Jan Hus (c. 1372-1415). who had sung Czech hymns 
in worship during the final decades of the fifteenth century. Germanspeaking Brethien 
translated many of these Czech hymns into their own language, issuing them in a hymnal 
published in Prague as early as 1501. Ollier collections of German versions of Czech 
hymns were Em .Ven Gesengbuchlen (Jungbunzlau. 1531). edited by Michael Weisse. 
and Em Gesangbuch der Hr idle r inn Behemen and Werherm (Nuremberg. 1544). edited 
by Johann Horn: hymns from both collections were utilized by Lutherans in Wittenberg 
and elsewhere. 

The Latin hymns of the daily office were also influential in the development of 
Lutheran hymnody. Manuscript and printed Hymnaria. although designed for use by 
CLERGY and choirs, nevertheless provided a model for later Lutheran collections of 
vernacular congregational hymns, because many of these German hymns, like the earlier 
Latin office hymns, were intended to be sung during live primary seasons of the church 
year. But the Latin hymns themselves continued to lie sung in Lutlvcr.ui worship. 
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especially in those churches that maintained a choir made up of pupils from the local 
Latin school. 


Lutheran Tradition 


The theological imperative for congregational hymnody came from Luther's 
understanding of the DocTRINE of the PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS, which 
stood in contradistinction to the panicular piiesthood of Catholicism. Although it took 
five years after tire 1517 debate concerning indulgences for Luther to make the 
connection between doctrine and practice, once he had linked the two he saw that unison 
congregational song was a powerful demonstration of the doctrine of universal 
priestltood. because every member of the congregation was involved in the activity. But 
Luther was also aware of the practice of the early CHURCH. In the Fomula missae of 
1523. Ire wrote: "1 also wish that we had as many songs as possible in tire vernacular 
which the people could sing during mass, immediately after the gradual and also after the 
Sanctus and Agnus Dei. For who doubts that originally all the people sang these which 
now only the choir sings?" 

Before tire end of 1523. the year that the Formula missae was published. Luther and 
his colleagues began creating a basic corpus of congregational song for Reformation 
WORSHIP, both ecclesiastical and domestic. They revised and reworked old German 
Mten: translated Latin office hymns into tire vernacular, and modified, where necessary, 
their associated plainsong melodies, created conirafacia, either by rewriting preexisting 
religious folksongs or by supplying folk melodics with new '‘evangelical" texts: and 
wrote newly created hymns, both texts and tunes. These "new" hymns were first 
published on broadsides, but. beginning with the so-called AchiliedeHnuh la small 
hymnal of just eight hymns published in Nurenrlrerg in 1524). an extraordinary number of 
hymnals—at least 500—were published, with and without music, in German-speaking 
lands over the next quarter of a century. 

Even before he and his colleagues had really begun to assemble a basic corpus of 
vernacular congregational song. Luther saw the primaiy function of such singing in 
liturgical terms. In the Formula missae, following the passage cited above, he wrote: 
"Poets are wanting among us. or not yet known, who could compose evangelical and 
spiritual songs, as Paul calls them (Col. 3:16). worthy to be used in the church of God 
(after the Gradual and also after the Sanctus and Agnus Dei. etc.)." Sufficient progress 
had been made over live ensuing two years so that when Luther drew up his vernacular 
liturgy in 1525—the Deutsche Messe. published in Wittenberg early in 1526—there was 
a sufficient number of hymns available in Wittenberg for congregational use. Thus 
Luther was not only able to refer to hymns, but also to include some texts, with tunes, 
within live document. The traditional structure of the mass was retained, but. as in the 
Formula missae, the content was theologically reinterpreted. The five pans of the 
traditional ordinary were retained, except that in the Deutsche Messe Luther developed 
the principle that the congregation could sing them in hyrnnic forms. Over the course of 
time, a complete sequence of “ordinary" hymns became customary: Kyiie, Con Voter in 
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en 'igkeil (Kyric). Allein Gull in ilei Huh sel Ehr iGloria). Wir glauben all an emeu Gull 
(Credo). Jesaja dent Propheien das geschah (Sanctus), Citrine, du Lamm Guiles, or O 
Lamm Guiles, unsehtddig I Agnus Dei). 

The new congregational hymns were to be not only liturgical, but also biblical. In the 
initial months when Luther and his colleagues were writing their earliest hymns, the 
reformer created a new genre that was to have enormous significance for hyrnnic 
congregational participation in Reformation churches: tire psalm-hymn, or metrical 
psalm, that is. the biblical psalm in the vernacular rendered into a strophic and rhymed 
form. Near tire end of 1523. Luther wrote thus to a colleague Georg Spalatin: 

Following the example of the prophets and fathers of the church. I intend 
to make vernacular psalms for tire people, that is. spiritual songs so that 
tire Word of God even by means of song may live among tire people. 
Everywhere we are looking for poets. Now since you are so skillful and 
eloquent in German. I would like to ask you to work w ith us in this and to 
turn a psalm into a hymn as in tire enclosed example of my work (Psalm 
130: Aus liefer Noi schrei ich jir dir). But I would like you to avoid new¬ 
fangled. fancied words and to use expressions simple and common 
enough for the people to understand yet pure and fitting. Tire meaning 
should also be clear and as close as possible to the psalm. Irrespective of 
tire exact w ording, one must freely render tire sense by suitable words. 

Luther wrote no less than five metrical psalms during this earliest period of writing 
<I523-1524|: Ailt Gull, nan Himmel sieh damn (Psalm 12). Es sprithi der Unueisen 
Mttitd uulil (Psalm 14). Es uulh mis Gull genadig sent (Psalm 67). War Gull nichl mil 
tins diese Zen (Psalm 124). and Aus liefer Not schrei ich ;a dir (Psalm 130)—all in the 
same meter. He wrote Wuhl dem, der m Guiles Furcltl slehl (Psalm 128) and Ein fesie 
Burg isi unser Gull (Psalm 46) later, in 1525 and 1528-1529. respectively. 

Other Lutherans followed Luther's example and wrote metrical psalms, thus 
establishing the genre that was to become almost universal in the churches of the 
Reformation, especially those that were Reformed in their THEOLOGY. 


Evangelical Tradition 


The Reformation in Strassburg. the leadtng eity of Alsace, situated on tire borders 
between FRANCE and GERMANY, although influenced by Wittenberg Lutheranism, 
nevertheless chatted a somewhat independent course with regard to theological and 
ecclesiastical reforms. These reforms were certainly "evangelical." but not consistently 
Lutheran and not yet Reformed, in the sense of later CALVINISM. During the first 
period of hymn writing by Luther and his colleagues. 1523-1525. these German Lutheran 
hymns, especially the metrical psalms, were republished in Strassburg soon after tlveir 
first appearance in W'rttenberg. But there were two significant differences. First, the 
Wittenberg hymns were given new "Strassburg" tunes, composed or edited by Mathias 
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Greiter and Wolfgang Dachstein. cantor and organist, respectively, of Strassburg 
cathedral. Second, additional congregational songs written by various Strassburgers were 
added to those of tire Wittcnbergers. Congregational singing was taken seriously in the 
city and area of Strassburg. In his 1543 CATECHISM. MARTIN BUCER. the leading 
re for iiki of the city and suriviunding area, included a whole section on the importance of 
participation in tire Kirehengesang (congregational hyntnody). which he saw as second in 
importance only to participation in corporate PRAYER in tire worship assembly. 

The contents of the Strasbourg hymnals published in the 1520s and 1530s demonstrate 
a growing marked preference for metrical psalms, a fact that was to have far-reaching 
consequences not only for tire later hymnals and psalters published in Strassburg. but also 
for tire development of Genevan psalters. This later Calvinist psalmody had its genesis in 
the metrical psalmody of Strassburg. In 1537. JOHN CALVIN was called by Bucer to 
minister to the relatively small group of French-speaking protestants in Strassburg- It was 
here that Calvin encountered German metrical psalms and was stimulated to create 
French metrical psalms to be sung to the same melodics used by the Gemran 
congregations in Strassburg. Tlrese were published as Autcutu pseauhnes el canhques 
(Strasbourg. 1539). the first fruit of what was to become tire French Genevan Psalter. 


Reformed Traditions 


The character of tire Swiss Reformed churches was shaped in large measure by tire two 
primary languages of the Cantons: Geiman and French. The churches of the German- 
speaking Cantons were focused on HU1.DRYCH ZWINGLI (and latei HEINRICH 
BIJLLINGER) in Zurich: those of tire French-speaking Cantons, on Calvin in Geneva. 
Each language-group developed specific theological emphases, patterns of worship, and 
different conclusions with regard to the practice of congregational song. 


Zwinglian 


Probably tire most musically gifted of the sixteenth-century reformers, Zwingli 
paradoxically excluded music from the churches in Zurich. A principal reason for this 
action was Zwingli's theological undeistanding of the nature of worship. He saw outwatd 
observances as of little value when compared to the inner spiritual life, which he regarded 
as the essence of Christianity. Outward rites and gestures with ceremonial music, such as 
in tire Roman mass, obscured tire essence of true worship. Although he did accept the 
principle of corporate speech, as opposed to corporate song, for the public worship of the 
churelrcs of Zurich, introduction of this practice was disallowed by the Zurich 
magistracy. However. Zw ingli's exclusion of corporate song and other music from public 
worship has been misunderstood as a prohibition of all music from all worship. On the 
contrary, music was important in Ins own devotional life, and Zwingli is known to have 
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written both winds and music foi ai least three religious songs: the Pestlied. a metrical 
version of Psalm 69. and the Kappeler Lied. He also believed that music had imponant 
secular functions, especially in EDUCATION, and made provisions for tl>e study of 
music in his reformed curricula for the schools attached to the Zurich churches. Although 
he gave a role to music in the secular sphere, and also in the realm of private devotion, he 
nevertheless excluded the possibility of music in public worship. Hymnody was therefore 
not generally admitted into live worship of those churches that were among the first to 
adopt Zwinglian theology and practice. In the churches of Zurich, all music was excluded 
from worship for the remainder of the centuty, Zwingli’s nonmusical ecclesiastical 
agenda being continued by his successor. Bullinger. Thus in 1561. when drafting the 
Second HELVETIC CONFESSION (not published until 1566). Bullinger included the 
following somewhat defensive statement: "If live re are churches which have a true and 
proper sermon (onUionem =service of worship) but no singing, they ought not to be 
condemned. For all tl»e churches do not have the advantage of singing.” The reason for 
his defensiveness on the issue was the growing influence of Genevan psalmody, which 
caused the churches follow ing the Zurich model to become exceptions rather than the 
rule in Reformed SWITZERLAND. 


Calvinist 


Calvin's 1539 Stiassburg collection of congregational songs included nineteen metrical 
psalms, six of which were written by Calvin himself and live remainder of which were 
written by Clement Marot. poet to the French couit. whose psalm versions had not 
hitherto appeared in print. Calvin returned to Geneva in 1541. and a year later issued his 
Genevan liturgy. Lti Forme lies prieres el chant; eeclesiastiques (Geneva. 1542). which 
also included an expanded version of his Strassburg psalter containing more metrical 
psalms by Marot. Calvin’s goal was to produce the complete biblical psalter rendered into 
rhyme and meter, the piinciple being to render accurately live substance of the biblical 
text in vernacular verse. Marot continued to work with Calvin on the project: indeed, the 
French pvt not only wrote more metrical psalms, but also produced other versifications 
that replaced Calvin's earlier examples. After Marat’s death in 1544. Calvin turned to 
THEODORE BEZA to continue live work on a complete French metrical psalter. Within 
a few years, eighty-three psalms had been completed, and the important and influential 
edition of the French psalter could be published: Paeaumes oeiante trols dc David 
(Geneva. 1551). for which Louis Bourgeois was the musical editor. The objective of a 
complete psalter was eventually realized in Lea Paeaumes mis en rime, par Clement 
Marot. & Theodore Be;a (Geneva. 1562). This contained all 150 psalms, written in 110 
different meters, w ith 125 tunes edited by Claude Goudimel. It is difficult to overestimate 
the influence of these Genevan psalters, because virtually every European language group 
emulated them in one way or another by producing other vernacular collections of 
metrical psalms in live following centuty. Significant psalters following live French 
Genevan model were produced in English. Dutch. German, various East European 
languages, and even Russian in the early eighteenth centuty. 
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Anglican 


The general European religious environment influenced the rise and development of 
English metrical psalmody. In ENGLAND, duiing the reign of HENRY VIII. Lutheran 
hymns and psalms were translated into English in the mid- 1530s by MILES 
COVERDALE. who published them as Goostly psalmes and spiritual! sonnet (London. 
1535). Fifteen of the fotty-one texts were metrical psalms, a foretaste of what was to 
come later. Coverdale’s collection was ordered to be burnt, because its contents were 
"too Lutheran." Thus the promising beginning that the Goostly psalmes represented never 
matured, although one of its translations was later used, almost veitvatim. by THOMAS 
CRANMER in drawing up the burial service for the 1549 Book of Common Prayer, and 
at least two of the melodies were later refashioned into English metrical psalm tunes. 

Henry VII I s death in 1547 brought a new era of vernacular psalmody. Thomas 
Sternhold. a personal courtier to both Henry Y'lll and his successor Edward VI. wrote 
poetic versions of the psalms that were reported to have circulated in manuscript and at 
the English Court. Early in tire reign of Edward VI. when the Reformation ideals were 
openly pursued, nineteen of Sternhold's metrical psalms were published as Certayne 
Psalmes chosen out of the Ptaller of David l and l) ratten into Englishe metre by Thomas 
Sternhold g route of ye Kynges Maiesties Roobes (London. 1547). Sternhold continued 
work on-writing metrical psalms, with the intention of completing the psalter, but died 
soon after his psalms first appeared in print. After his death, an expanded edition of his 
psalms was edited by John Hopkins: Al suelt psalmes of David at T.Sternhoid didde in his 
life lime draw into English metre. Nealy emprinted (London. 1549). An additional 
eighteen versions by Sternhold were included, and Hopkins contributed a further seven, 
making a total of forty-four metrical psalms. This small collection proved to be popular, 
and at least ten reprints, dated between 1550 and 1554. are extant, implying that they 
were w idely sung, at least in London, during the reign of Edward VI. 

During the Marian years. 1553-1558. when the English church reverted to 
Catholicism and the Roman mass. Sternhold’s psalter was expanded in various English 
Protestant exile congregations in Germany and Sw itzerland. In Strassburg. the Sternhold 
and Hopkins metrical psalms were augmented by English translations of Luther's Voter 
unset im Hnmnelrelch and Erluilt uni. Herr, bei deinem Wort. In Wesel. a new edrtion of 
Sternhold and Hopkins was printed by Hugh Singleton. Psalmes of David in Metre 
(Wesel. 1555). an expanded edition that, in addition to the basic corpus of forty-four 
Sternhold and Hopkins metrical psalms, included seven psalm versions by William 
Whittingham. who had been in Frankfurt before moving to Geneva. The Wesel English 
psalter also included a number of metrical canticles: five anonymous, one by 
Whittingham. the Strassburg translation of Luther’s "Lord’s Prayer" hymn, and five by 
William Samuel, one of live two assistant ministers of the English exile congregation in 
Wesel. In Frankfurt, a split occurred within the exile congregation, with one party 
favoring Prayer Book worship and the other demanding a form more akin to the French 
liturgy of Calvin in Geneva. Ultimately the Prayer Book patty remained in Frankfurt, 
while tike others, including Whittingham and (later) JOHN KNOX, migrated to Geneva. 
Soon after arriving in the city. Whittingham published (in February 1556) tike Calvinistic 
liturgy that had been dratted in Frankfurt. It included a modified and expanded version of 
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ihe Stemhold and Hopkins psalter with its own liilc page. One and flftie Psabnes of 
DaM In Estglishe incite, whereof 37 were made by Thomas Siernholde: and the rest by 
others. Conferred with the hebrewe. and in eerteyn /daces corrected as the sens of the 
Prophete required (Geneva. 1556). The revisions were made in accordance with 
Calvinist ideals, wiih the biblical text ot' the psalm primal)' and poetry secondary. Rhyme 
and meter were acceptable, hut poetic paraphrase was not. The versions of Stemhold and 
Hopkins thus had to be "conferred with the Hebrew" and corrected accordingly. At least 
three later editions of the AngloGenevan psalter were issued between 1558 arid 1560. 
with additional psalms by Whittingham. Pullain. and Kethe. The no longer extant 1559 
edition was probably the first to include Kethe's version of Psalm 100. "All people that 
on earth do dwell." tire oldest metrical psalm (and also the oldest congregational song) in 
the English-speaking world that has been sung continuously since its first appearance. 

Follow ing the death of Maty in 1558. her half-sister ELIZABETH 1 succeeded to the 
English throne, and the Reformation in England began again. English exiles abroad were 
now free to return. Among other things, they brought with them their experience of 
continental hymn and psalm singing, as well as the psalters they had used in their exile 
congregations. Thus a complex pattern of psalter publication was embarked on in London 
between 1559 and 1562. The basic corpus of metrical psalms of Stemhold and Hopkins, 
in their revised Genevan versions, were supplemented by more psalms by Stemhold. 
discovered after his death, and more contributed by Hopkins (who had survived the 
Marian years), and a number of other Elizabethan writers. Various metrical hymns and 
canticles that originated in Strassburg. Wesel. Frankfurt, and Geneva were also 
incorporated at the beginning and live end of the evolving English psalter. 

In September 1562. tire first complete English metrical psalter was published: The 
Whole Booh o/Psalrnes. adlected into Engtysh metre by T.Starnhold I.Hopkins A others: 
conferred with the Ebrue. with apt Notes to synge them withal (London. 1562). Apart 
from one or two adjustments made over the following year or so. the English metrical 
psalter was trow complete. It then ran through an extremely numerous sequence of 
editions, being reprinted again and again, in some years several times, throughout the 
next three centuries. Indeed, tire Stemhold and Hopkins psalter, or. as it was later known, 
the Old Version, remained in print well into the nineteenth century in England. It proved 
to be live foundation stone on which the English tradition of metrical psalmody and 
hymnody was built. 


Puritan. Presbyterian, and Independent 


In SCOTLAND, under the leadership of John Knox, a Marian exile in both Frankfurt and 
Geneva, the Reformation developed in a Genevan direction. The Anglo-Gcnevan liturgy 
of 1556 was reprinted with only minor revisions in Edinburgh in 1564. and the complete 
metrical psalter issued with it was basically the eighty-seven psalms from live last 
revision of the AngloGenevan psalter of 1560. with the remainder taken from live English 
psalter of 1562: The C.Lpsahnes of David in English metre (Edinburgh. 1564). The 
greater number of psalms from the Anglo-Genevan psalters made the Scottish psalter 
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closer lo ihc FrarreoGenevan iradition. especially with regard 10 tunes, than its English 
counterpait. 

The more extreme Puritans found Elizabethan England too unsympathetic to their 
views. After the Dutch Calvinist Reformation at the end of the 1570s. many cities of the 
NETHERLANDS were more amenable, especially Middleburg. Leiden, and Amsterdam. 
In Middleburg by the end of the sixteenth century, a number of imprints of both the 
English and Scottish psalters were produced for these exile congregations. In the early 
seventeenth century, a new metrical psalter was produced for English-speaking 
Separatists abroad by Henry Ainswotth: The Book of Psalines. Englished in both Prose 
and Metre (Amsterdam. 1612). Ainsworth's aim was to produce metrical versions that 
were more faithful to tire biblical psalms than The Whole Book of Psalms of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, and written in as many of the meters of Calvin’s psalter as possible, so that 
more of the nigged Genevan psalm tunes could be sung by English Puritans and 
Separatists. Some of the English Separatists in the Netherlands, together with others from 
England (later known collectively as 'the PILGRIM FATHERS”), sailed to tire New 
World on the Mayflower, arriving in the New World in December 1620. Tire psalms they 
took with them were those of the metrical psalter of Henry Ainsworth. Thus 
congregational song in English-speaking North America at this time was metrical 
psalmody, either tire psalms of Ster nhold and Hop kins, preferred by Anglicans and some 
Puritans (later known as Independents, artd later still as Congregationalists|. or tire psalms 
of Ainsworth, the psalter of the Separatists. 

In the congregations of the Bay Company, the psalms of Sternhold and Hopkins were 
considered to he inaccurate renderings of the biblical texts, and tire psalms of Ainsw orth, 
with their many different meters, too difficult to sing. Thus tire so-called ‘Bay Psalm 
Book" was created, tire first book of any kind to he published in British North America: 
The Whole Book of Psalms Faithfully Translated into English Metre (Cambridge. 
Massachusetts. 1640). Tire key words on tire title page. "Faithfully Translated.” the 
equivalent of "conferred with the Hebrew" on the title page of Sternhold and Hopkins, 
expressed tire Calvin! Stic concern for literal accuracy, and was expounded in the final 
paragraph of tire preface to the Bay Psalm Book: 

If therefore the verses are not always so smooth and elegant as some may 
desire or expect; let them consider that God’s Altar needs not our 
polishings. Ex.20. For we have respected rather a plain translation, than to 
smooth out verses with the sweetness of any paraphrase, and so have 
attended conscience rather than elegance, fidelity rather than poetry, in 
translating the Hebrew words into English language, and David's poetry 
into English metre, that so we may sing in Sion tire Lord’s songs of praise 
according to his own will; until he take us from hence, and w ipe away all 
out tears. & bid us enter into our Master's joy to sing eternal Alleluias. 


Over the following century, the Bay Psalm Book was revised, reprinted, and widely used 
not only in New England, but also in England and Scotland, where it was reprinted a 
number of times. 
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Radical Traditions 


The Anabaptists ot' like sixteenth century (see ANABAPT1SM). the representatives of the 
so-called Radical Rcfomiation. were the forciunners of the later Baptist tradition (sec 
BAPTISTS) and included sueh groups as MENNONITES. HUTTERITES. and Swiss 
Brethren. The Anabaptists were persecuted and treated with suspicion by Catholics and 
Protestants alike. Some of their members were summarily executed in paiticularly 
baibarous ways. To honor tire memory of these Anabaptist saints, narrative songs 
recounting their sufferings and faith were written and sung by their coreligionists. The 
earliest song that Luther is known to have wr itten was in the nature of one of these martyr 
songs. In July 1523. he received the news that two young friars from the Augustinian 
monastery in Antwerp had been burnt at the stake in Brussels as "Lutherans." In response 
and in the narrative style of popular folk songs. Luther wrote a “new song." Em nines 
Lied wit he ben an. In it the martyrdom of the two men is described and their faith and 
witness commended. There may be a connection between Luther's martyr song and such 
songs of the Anabaptists, because they postdate Luther's: at the very least, they share 
many common features with live thencurrent narrative ballad. A number of Dutch martyr 
songs were written by David Joris and his followers between 1529 and 1536 to celebrate 
the lives and deaths of executed Anabaptists. These were later collected together and 
issued by Joris as Ern Geesielijek Uedt-Boecxien, perhaps published around 1540 or at 
some later date. The Swiss Brethren produced a hymnal in 1564. Eillche sihime 
Christliche Gesnng, which was later incorporated into the Ausslnoul of 1583. the 
principal hymnal of the Anabaptist tradition, especially the Mennonites. It is still in use. 
textually unchanged, in some American Mennonite communities today. 


Later Movements and Influences: Metrical Psalmody Renewed 


At the end of the seventeenth century, three important factors led to a renewal of the 
singing of metrical psalms: the metrical psalms of the Poet I .aureate Nathan Tate and 
Nicholas Brady (chaplain to King William Ill), the change to "regular singing." and the 
radical psalms of ISAAC WATTS. These developments had far-reaching consequences 
in Britain and British America. 

In England in the latter pan of the seventeenth century, tlvere was growing 
dissatisfaction with live poetic limitations of the metrical psalms of Sternhold and 
Hopkins. The Stationeis Company of London not only held the copyright to the Old 
Version, they also had an effective veto on any other version of the psalms. To 
circumvent live Stationers Company. Brady and Tate applied for. and were granted. Royal 
petmission to publish A New Version of the Psalms of David m Engli sh Metre. fated jot 
Publick Use (London. 1696). Their choice of "New Version" meant that the psalter of 
Sternhold and Hopkins would thereafter be refeired to as the Old Version. But Ivefore the 
New Version could be established in public worship, its authors withdrew it in response 
to considerable criticism. Over the next two years. Tate and Brady reworked their psalms. 
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substantially revising some of them, and reissued them in 1698. Bui even some of these 
revisions were criticized, so the authors undertook one final revision before the definitive 
edition was published later that same year. 1698. 

The fust church at which these new psalms were sung was St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
London, in January 1699. Eventually the New Version of Tate and Brady became 
acceptable to many CHURCH OF ENGLAND congregations, but it never completely 
displaced the Old Version. By and large, in rural England the psalms of the Old Version 
continued to be the main form of congregational psalmody in the worship of the 
churches, in some places until fairly late in the nineteenth century, but in urban England 
the New Version was generally the preferred psalter. Although Tate and Brady accepted 
the Calvinist principle of rendering the biblical psalms in strophic verse, they were also 
concerned with doing so with a greater sense of poetry. 

The bishop of London commended the New Version for use in the churches served by 
his clergy. Because his episcopal oversight extended beyond the boundaries of the 
diocese of London to include all Anglican churches of the British colonies, this 
commendation had far-reaching consequences. In particular, it was a major factor in the 
extensive use of Tate and Brady texts within and beyond ANGLICANISM in British 
North America throughout the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

Hard cm the heels of these poetic concerns came a far-reaching musical revolution. 
Until this time, the peifoimance practice of psalmody was "lining out." that is. the 
congrcgation singing line by line, repeating them after the clerk or cantor. But this kind 
of calland-response singing did not make too much sense when every line of every psalm 
was effectively sung twice, and where members of the congregation had to suspend tlweir 
understanding w hile waiting for live next line that was essential to the meaning of the line 
they had just sung. Thus, at the beginning of the eighteenth century there was a 
movement to displace "usual singing" <lining-out. singing line by lino I by "rcgular 
singing" (stanza by stanza). With regular singing came two far-reaching developments. 
First was tire production of new tune books that introduced new tunes, therefore 
expanding the basic repertoire of tire old psalm tunes. Second was tire rise of the singing 
master, who not only sold the new tune hooks hut also created parish singing schools to 
teach tire new way of singing, that is. by reading the notes in tire tune hook rather than 
echoing the lining out of tire parish clerk. This development was to have far-reaching 
consequences on hymnic development in the eighteenth century, especially Methodist 
hymnody. 

The singing school tradition had a longer life in America, influencing the emergence 
of New England composers such at William Billing. Lewis Edson. and many others, in 
the early national period of tire United States of America, and continuing well into the 
nineteenth century. 

ISAAC WATTS was brought up as a Dissenter or Independent, a denominational 
affiliation that became known as CONGREGATIONALISM, and he later became an 
ordained minister (see DISSENT. NONCONFORMITY). Early in life he had begun to 
write metrical psalms and paraphrases in the attempt to improve on what he was called on 
to sing on Sunday. Eventually these congregational songs were published. The first 
edition of Hymns and Spin I mil Songs (London. 1707) included a number of metrical 
psalms, hut these were withdrawn from later editions because by this time Watts was 
working on a iiKtrical psalter, which was eventually issued as The Psalms of Dand 
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Imitated lit the Language of the New Testament. And Applied to the Christian State and 
Worship (London. 1719). "Imitated in the Language of the New Testament" contrasted 
with "conferred with the Hebrew" of the title page of the Old Version, and repiesented a 
significant hermeneutical and theological shift. Tire authors of both the Old and New 
Versions strived to put the substance of the Hebrew psalms as accurately as possible into 
English verse. In contrast. Watts specifically inteipreted these Old Testament songs by 
incorporating the substance of New Testament teaching into them. In his pteface to The 
Psalms of David Imitated he explained his purpose and method: 

I have not I seen so curious and exact in striving every where to express the 
antient (sic) Sense and Meaning of David, but have rather exprest myself 
as I may suppose David would have done, had he lived in the days of 
Christianity. And by this means perhaps I have sometimes hit upon the 
tiue intent of the Spirit of God in those Verses farther and clearer than 
David himself could ever discover, as St. Peter encourages me to I rope. I 
Pet.l: II. 12.... In all places I have kept my grand Design in view, and 
that is r</ teach my Author to speak like a Christian. 

Watts had been anticipated by Luther, who had introduced New Testament teaching into 
his psalm versions (such as Psalm 46. Em feste Burg). but in the English-speaking world, 
this new hermeneutic was revolutionary. Although many voices were raised against 
"Watts Whims." their perceptive poetry made it impossible to ignore them. Over time, 
they were not only widely accepted, but also frequently imitated. 

The revolution that Watts brought about was his insistence that Christian 
congregational song cannot be confined to the Old Testament psalms, but must embrace 
the totality of Scripture. In doing so he laid the foundation on which later English 
hymnody would be built. At the same tin*- Ire exposed weaknesses in the old metrical 
psalm tradition. The success of Watts’s psalms and hymns eventually brought about the 
disintegration of tire almost monolithic tradition of English metrical psalmody, which, 
though it contin-ued for a few generations, was almost finally stilled by the increasing 
volume of hymn and hymnal produc tion of the nineteenth century. Watts' success was in 
his use of an almost exclusively monosyllabic language to create epigrammatic opening 
lines and lofty thoughts in connected stan/as. He contributed numerous "classic" hymns 
to English hymnody. among them "I'll praise my Maker while I've breath." "Jesus shall 
reign where'er tire sun." "Nature with open volume stands." "Our God. our help in ages 
past." and "When I survey the wondrous cross." 

The hymns and psalms of Watts were widely sung by American Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians, among others, throughout the eighteenth century, a practice that 
continued after tire American Revolution with the texts suitably revised (together with 
additional psalms and hymns) by Joel Barlow. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, and others. 
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Pietism and the Evangelical Revival 


German PIETISM, which nourished ai ihe end of ihc seventeenth and live beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, grew out of live combined influences of English Puritan 
devotional w ritings and the effects of the devastation of the Thirty Years War during the 
first half of the seventeenth century. The Practice of Pie/y by Lewis Bayly. published in 
the early 1600s. was widely read not only in English, but also in several other European 
languages, including German. Its spirituality caught the spirit of the era. especially in 
Germany, where the effects of warfare, famine, and disease created a subjective religious 
response, as can be seen in the poetry of Martin Opitz and the hymnody of Martin 
Rinckart (Nun dankn title Coin. Johann Heerman IHerzliebsier Jesu). Tobias Cluusnit/er 
(Liebxier Jesu. uir sine! liter), and especially Paul Gerhardt \ Be field tin deine Wege. Nun 
ruhen a lie ‘Nil,lei. and O Huupi toll Him ("O Sacred Head"|). The new hymns were set 
to new twlodies that were lighter and more expressive than live older chorale tunes, 
which had become slow and ponderous by this time. Many of the new tunes were written 
by Johann CrUger and Johann Georg Ebcltng. successively organists of live Nikolaikirche. 
Berlin, where PAUL GERHARDT was the pastor. 

These subjective hymn texts and freer hymn turves became live model for the hymn- 
w titers and composers of later Lutheran Pietism, when its existence was formalized 
following the publication of PHILIPP SPENER'S Pm Deslderia (1675). Under the 
leadership of Spenet's successor AUGUST HERMANN FRANCKE. the movement 
ealled for a continuation of what tlvey saw as Luther's incomplete Reformation. All 
remnants of Roman Catholic theology and liturgy were to be elim inated from public 
worship, and private worship was to be exemplified by personal devotion built on fervent 
prayer and intensive BIBLE study. Further, the only music of public worship should be 
the newer type of hymns, with their subjective texts and livelier tunes, that these Pietists 
were already singing in their private worship. The Pietist hymnal was Johann Anastasius 
Freylinghausen's Wires Gelsirelches Gesangbuch. first published in HA1J.E in 1704. It 
was reprinted numerous times, reaching its nineteenth edition by 1759. a second part 
issued in 1714 went through four editions by 1753: and the two parts, composed of some 
1.600 hymns, were issued in one volume in 1741 and reprinted in 1771. This collection 
not only became the hymnal of German Lutheran Pietism, but also became a primarv 
resource for the MORAVIAN CHURCH as reconstituted by Count NIKOLAUS VON 
ZINZENDORF in 1722 and for METHODISM under JOHN and CHARLES WESLEY. 

John Wesley encountered Moravian hymn-singing on board the ship Simmtmds on his 
way to Georgia in October 1735 to February 1736. He translated some of these German 
hymns sung by the Moravian missionaries, and they were subsequently included in his 
Collection of Psatnu and Hymns (Charleston. 1737). After their experiences of 
CONVERSION (or assurance) in London in May 1738. the two brothers created and 
directed the continuing intensification of hymn singing in the envrging Methodist 
movement. Charles began writing what would prove to be an astonishing output of hymn 
texts in a variety of poetic forms, meters, and images. In common with the embryonic 
Moravian communities in England. live Methodists in the 1740s are reported to have sung 
the "swift German"" tunes of tlve Freyinghausen type. 
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Beginning in 1738. ihe Wesleys issued many ditYcient collections of hymns, 
composed almost exclusively ot' texts by Chinks, culminating in A Collection of Hymns 
for the People Called Methodists (London. 1780). which provided the basic anthology of 
hymns for latei Methodism. Through these publications, tire English-speaking world was 
introduced to a whole range of hymnody that has become pait of the basic corpus of 
English hymns. Among these hymns are "Christ Whose Gloiv Fills the Skies.” "Hark! 
The Herald Angels Sing.” "Hail the Day That Sees Him Rise.” "Love Divine. All Loves 
Excelling." "O for a Thousand Tongues to Sing.” "Rejoice the Lord Is King.” and "Ye 
Servants of God.” Such hymns were taken over in many other hymnals of the later 
eighteenth century, among the most influential being GEORGE WHITER ELD’S A 
Collection of Hymns for Social Worship, more particularly design d for the use of the 
Tabernacle Congregation in London (London. I753|; Martin Madan's A Collection of 
Psalms uiul Hymns, Extracted from Various Authors I live Lock Hospital hymn book I 
(London. 1760): Augustus Toplady’s Psalms and Hymns for Public and Private Worship 
(London. 1776): and A Select Collection of Hymns to be universally sang in all the 
Countess of Huntingdon's Chapels ("Collected by her Ladyship”) (London. 1780). 
Another influential collection was Olney Hymns (London. 1779). which contained only 
the hymns of John Newton and William Cowper and disseminated such hymns as 
"Amazing Grace.” "How Sweet tl>e Name of Jesus Sounds." "O for a Closer Walk With 
God.” and "God Moves in a Mysterious Way.” This remarkable hymnodic output of the 
Evangelical Revival of live eighteenth century laid the foundation for the developments of 
the following century, which were equally as remarkable but in different ways. 


Ninetcenth-Centurv Movements 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, several different influences and movements 
contributed to the ongoing development of hymnody in the churches that had their origins 
in the Reformations of the sixteenth century. First, there was the consolidation of the 
evangelical movement in CAMP MEETING revivalism that was the outgrowth of the 
Scottish Presbyterian practice of annual eucharistic celebrations. At these noneucharistic 
camp meetings, a new style of hymnody was developed. The evangelical hymns of the 
eighteenth century, especially those of Watts and Wesky. were extended by repetitive 
refrains added to the end of each stanza and/or to tlwe end of each line within a stanza. A 
lighter musical style that could be picked up quickly at first hearing, was created for these 
expanded hymn-texts. Over time, a significant sequence of camp meeting hy mnals was 
published. Ultimately the camp meeting hymn style would he incorporated into the later 
SUNDAY SCHOOL hymnals and eventually evolve into the gospel hymn. 

Second, particularly in the southern states of America, folk hymns that had hitherto 
been transmitted orally began to appear in tune books, many of them in shape-notes, in 
the early decades of the century. Among them was The Sacred Harp, first published in 
1844. which created a singing tradition that continues today. Although HENRY WARD 
BEECHER inc luded some of these turves in his Plymouth Collection (New York. 1855). it 
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was ixii umil the iwcniicih century that these tunes entered inio mainline denominational 
hymnals. 

Third, from the second decade of ihe century. Lowell Mason undertook to reform 
congregational hymnody in the UNITED STATES. He was concerned that most 
congregations did not sing very much: the congregation tended to be replaced by the 
choirs of sing ing schools who sang fuging tunes in rural churches and by paid quartets of 
singers in urban churches. Mason saw that a musical reform was necessary if 
congregations were to be encouraged to sing. They needed simple and straightforward 
tunes, but not the light and sometimes extravagant tunes that had been generated by the 
evangelical REVIVALS of the previous century. Hymn tunes had to be "good" music, so 
he borrowed the philosophy and practice of William Gardiner, who had published Sacred 
Melodies from Haydn. Mozart and Beethoven: Adapted to the Best English Poets (2 vols.. 
London. 1812-1815(. Music from the "best" contemporary tor near contemporary! 
composers was adapted into hymn tunes. Gardiner was not the first to make such 
adaptations—some eighteenth-century tune hooks had included adapted versions of arias 
and choruses from the oratorios of Handel and Haydn—but he was the first to exploit the 
technique as a matter of principle. Mason, however. out-Gaidinered Gardiner by 
producing an extremely large number of adapted tunes in a dazzling sequence of tune 
books. Beginning with The Boston Handel and Haydn Society Collection of Church 
Music (Boston. 1822). and ending with Carolina Sacra Enlarged: The American Tune 
B/~/h (Boston. I860). he issued some forty different collections of church music, mostly 
devoted to congregational hymnody. that were reprinted and revised numerous times. 
These tunc books encouraged others, notably Thomas Hastings and William Bradbury , to 
produce other collections. They were also quarried by later hymnal editors, and a 
significant number of Mason's tunes are still found in contemporary American hymnals. 

Fourth, there was the discovery that, contrary to popular belief, hymns, as opposed to 
metrical psalms, were not illegal in the worship of the Church of England. A famous 
ecclesiastical court case was brought by the members of St. Paul's Church. Sheffield, 
against their incumbent. Thomas Cotterill. who had produced an anthology of 
congregational song in which by nuts outnumbered 150 metrical psalms by more than two 
to one. It was shown that the Church of England had never concluded that metrical 
psalms were live only legitimate congregational songs for Anglican worship. The 
aftermath of the court case was that, at the request of the archbishop of York. Cotterill 
produced a new edition of his hymnal in which the hymns apprxiximately equaled the 
number of metrical psalms: A Selection of Psalms and Hymns for the Use of Saint Paul 's 
Church in Sheffield (London. 1820>. Included at the beginning of tlw small volunK was a 
commendation written by live archbishop of York. The result of live court case, the 
archbishop's commendation of live collection, and the fact that the publisher also made 
available editions with a generic title page that omitted reference to St. Paul’s Sheffield, 
ensured a wide dissemination of live Selection and encouraged the production of similar 
volumes. Many such locally produced hymnals appeared over the next generation. 

Fifth, there was the OXFORD MOVEMENT, which was to exert an all-pervasive 
influence on the patterns and content of worship far beyond the boundaries of England or 
Anglicanism. This was essentially a reform movement with the aim of revitalizing the 
Church of England by examining its spiritual nature and historical roots, a movement that 
moved increasingly toward Catholic doctrine and practice. The principal leaders were 
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JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. JOHN KF.BLE. R.H. Ftoudc. and EDWARD B.PUSEY. 
who together. from 1834. edited and wrote Tracts for the Times: hence lire other name for 
the movement. Tractarianism. Many of the tracts were lituigical. and some specifically 
drew attention to Latin hymnody. Thus Newman's Tiact 75. On the Roman Breuary ns 
Embodying ihe Substance of the Devotional Services of the Church Catholic 11836). 
included fourteen Latin hymns in translation. Newman later published an anthology of 
Latin hymns from the Roman and Paris breviaries as Hymni ecclesiae iOxford. 1838). 
The ideal of the Tractarians was for the English church to adopt, in translation, the 1-atin 
hymns of the liturgy from which the Book of Common Prayer was substantially created. 
Edward Caswall published Lyra Catholica (London. 1849). a collection of translations 
from live Roman missal and breviary, and John Mason Neale, with Tlmnias Helmore. 
produced The Hymnal Noted (London. 1851-1856). a comprehensive hymnal of 
translated Latin hymns, with plainsong notation, to be used in conjunction with the 
English Prayer Book services. Neale also publislted further translations of laitin hymnody 
and others from Greek sources, together with a few original hymns. Although the ideal of 
singing only tianslated Latin hymns in live English church was never realized, these 
translations were w idely used, and a good many of them remain in current hymnals. 

The Tractarian Movement also indirectly led to other translations. There were those 
who reacted to the Tractarian idealization of late medieval Catholicism and looked to 
European Protestantism instead. Geiman Protestantism was in the public eye Queen 
Victoria was married to Albert of Saxe-Coburg. Mendelssohn, whose music made 
significant use of the Geiman chorale, was frequently in the United Kingdom, and there 
was a growing awareness of the music of J.S. Bach, who was seen as the quintessential 
Protestant composer. For those out of sympathy with the Catholic emphases of the 
Ox fold Movement, the Gennan Protestant chorale becanw a viable prospect. Thus 
Frances Elizabeth Cox publisltcd translations of German hymns in Hymns from the 
German (London. 1841: revised and enlarged in 1864). and Aithur Tozcr Russell’s 
translations appeared in two collections: Hymns for PuMIc Worship and Private Devotion 
(London. 1848). published for the London German Hospital, and Putlms and Hymns. 
Partly Original. Partly Selected, for the Use of the Church of Ettglaiul (London. 1851). 
But the most significant translator of German hymns was Catheiiite Winkwoith. who. 
between 1855 and 1869. published almost 4()0 translations of German hymns. Her fust 
collection was issued as Lyra Germanlca (London. I855t. and a second series followed 
in 1858. Five years later she collaborated with two musicians to produce The Chorale 
Bi~/k for England (London. 1863). and Iter last collection containing translations was The 
Christian Singers of Germany (London. 1869). Some of her translations have become 
classic English hymns in their own right, among them "Comfort. Comfort ye my People." 
"Praise to the Lord, tltc Almighty." and "Now Thank We all our God.” Catherine 
Winkwoith’s translations of German hymns have been used more extensively in 
American hymnals than in their British counterpans, especially those produced by 
Lutheran bodies in the final quaiter of like nineteenth century, when many congregations 
were beginning to move from Geiman to English as the language for worship. 

The most important hymnological outcome of the Oxford Movement was like creation 
of Hymns Ancient A Modern, the cooperative product of a number of Tractarian clergy. 
The editorial committee was chaired by Sir Henry W.Baker: John Keble and John Mason 
Neale were appointed adv isers: and William Hemy Monk, organist and director of music 
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at King's College. London, oversaw the music. After a number of trial compilations were 
given restricted circulation in 1859-1860. the words-only edition of Hymns Ancient A 
Modem for Use in the Sen ice of the Church w as published in time to be used on Advent 
Sunday 1860. with the full music edition appearing tire following year. Between 1861 
and 1868. when a Supplement was issued, four aitd a half million copies of the basic 
edition were sold. The original edition with its supplement also crossed the Atlantic, 
being reprinted at least fourteen times in New York and Philadelphia between 1866 and 
1888. In 1869. it was decided that a revised and enlarged edition of the hymnal was 
needed. Theologically and ecclesiastically, the revision was much broader in scope than 
the original Tractarian hymnal had been, and it incorporated more of contemporary 
writing, thus proportionately reducing the influence of translated Latin hymnody. 
Similarly, the presence of John Stainer on the music committee ensured that the 
predominant style became the somewhat self-indulgent, chromatic four-part hat mony. 
with a propensity for seventh chords, that has come to be recognized as "the Victorian 
hymn tune." Tlw revised and expanded edition was issued in 1875. A supplement was 
added in 1889. which further broadened the total content of the hymnal. Hymns Ancient 
& Modem thus quickly became the most important and influential collection of the 
nineteenth century. It was used extensively by hymnal editors throughout the English- 
speaking world and was the primary model for the many denominational hymnals 
published on both sides of the Atlantic in the final quarter of the nineteenth century, and 
continued to exert a marked intluence on twentieth-century hy mnals. 

Sixth, there was the phenomenon of gospel hymnody. As indicated earlier, gospel 
hymnody developed from the camp meeting style as it evolved through the Sunday 
School movement. Between 1840 and 1870. an astonishing sequence of Sunday School 
hymnals was published. Among the most influential were those of William Bradbury, 
notably The Golden Chain (1861) and The Golden Shower (1862). w hie h were frequently 
reprinted. The gospel hymn finally emerged as an identifiable genre during the final 
quarter of lire century with the evangelistic enterprises of organizations such as the 
YMCA (see YMCA. YWCA) and of such individuals as DWIGHT L. MOODY. 
Although primarily an American phenomenon, gospel hymnody nevertheless had an 
important early British dimension. IRA SANKEY first published his gospel hymns 
Sacred Songs and Solos I London. 1873). a sixteen-page pamphlet, for use during 
Moody's revivalist meetings in Great Britain. The basic collection was expanded and 
continued to be available in Britain at the same time as its American counterpart. Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs (New York. 1875). an amalgam of Sankey's pieces in the genre 
and those of P.P. Bliss that had been published in Gospel Songs (Cincinnati. 1874). There 
were many imitators and numerous collections were published. The genre is probably 
best epitomized in the gospel hymns of the prolific FANNY CROSBY. 


Twentieth-Century Developments 


The Reformation churches in the twentieth century have continued live development of 
inherited hymnodic traditions in many and varied ways—as well as pursuing new 
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directions, such as the notable expansion from the narrow confines of monoculturism into 
the hloader concerns of multiculturalism. the exploration of GENDER, and linguistic 
issues, and so forth—but space precludes a thorough investigation. Nevertheless, some of 
the major influences can be charted, at least in outline. 

The first half of the century, devastated by two World Wars and disoriented first by 
the Wall Street crash and then the Great Depression, created a conservative mindset. The 
hymnody of the period was therefore characterized primarily by a conservation of the 
familiar. New hymnals were produced, but their orientation was a backward-looking 
continuation of the major strands of nineteenth-century traditions. That is not to say that 
new hymns were not being written and published, but these "twentieth-century" hymns 
were generally written in live older styles. There were exceptions, such as HARRY 
EMERSON FosDICK’S "God of grace and God of glory.” but few gained entry into the 
regular hymnals until after the 1950s and 1960s. The themes of the hymns that were 
written during the first half of the century reflected various concerns of the age. In the 
aftermath of World War I. peace themes were pi eminent: the deprivations of the post- 
Depiession years fostered the SOCIAL GosPEL of LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM 
reflected in many of the hymns of the peiiod. the beginnings of the ecumenical 
movement that would eventually lead to the formation of the WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES gave rise to hymns that expressed live fundamental unity of faith of 
worldwide Christianity (see ECUMENISM): and after the testing of the hydrogen bomb 
in tire late 1940s. it became painfully clear that humanity had the expertise to destroy 
itself. Hymn writers such as Albeit Bayly expressed a new perspective on live need for the 
human race to depend on the providence of God. 

The iconoclastic 1960s proved to he a watershed with regard to the creation of new 
hymnody. The last three decades of the twentieth century saw an unprecedented period of 
hymn writing in a variety of textual and musical styles, and an almost bewildering 
sequence of hymnal publication. On the one hand, there has been the British hymn 
explosion, whose leading writers and composers have been Fred Pratt Green. Fred Kaan. 
Brian Wren. Erik Routley. and Peter Cults, among many others, and the American 
hymnal explosion, in which eveiy major denominational grouping has already produced 
its own hymnals or has plans to do so. The former has already been described and 
analyzed, hut the latter has yet to receive the attention it deserves. 

One of the most (some would say ihe most) significant ecumenical developments of 
the twentieth century has been the liturgical movement. The Catholic Church played a 
leading role in this movement, which proved to be of catalytic imponance with regard to 
its own reformation of worship initiated by the Second Vatican Council. But these 
reforms have had an impact on the older Reformation churches as well. For example, the 
introduction of the three-year lectionary outside Catholicism has materially effected a 
greater hiblicism among those traditions that prided themselves on their biblicity! That is 
because the w ider spread of the lectionary revealed whole areas that had not been covered 
hitherto in ''Protestant" hymnody. especially in the English-speaking world, and this has 
stimulated hymn writing on these neglected biblical themes. But not only has much of 
contemporary hymnody become more biblical, it has also become more "liturgical” in its 
usage. Thus as Catholicism has been embracing the "Protestant” hymn in its worship, 
many Rcfoimation churches have been singing their hymns w ithin a "Catholic” liturgical 
structure. The latter part of the twentieth century brought a reinforcement of live insights 
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of Tractarian Anglicans. Genevan Calvinists, and Wittenberg Lutherans. who all. one 
way or another, saw congregational song not as incidental to worship but rather as part of 
its liturgical substance. 

Set also Anglican Chant. Music 
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ICELAND 


Iceland is a partly ice-covered <c.g.. VatnajOkul). 8.400 square kilometers) volcanic 
island—astride ihe Mid-Ailanik Ridge, with over fifty active vents—of 102.973 square 
kilometers (or 39.699 square miles, compared to the state of Pennsylvania at 46. 058 
square miles, and Ireland. 32.589 square miles I between NORWAY and Greenland, just 
south of the Arctic Circle. Less than one tenth of the island is habitable. Until recently 
agriculture was largely pastoral (with son*: fishing) and sensitive to weather, so that 
famine was not uncommon. 

Iceland was settled by the Norse—-with some Celts—after 870. The Aiding, the 
parliament of an aristocratic republic without an executive branch, was established in 
930. In 1000 (or 999) the Aiding adopted Christianity as the national religion. In the early 
period, churches were proprietary: political leaders often functioned also as priests. 
Increasing disorder among very powerful families led to the acceptance of the rule of the 
king of Norway from 1262 to 1264. In the thirteenth century Icelanders produced one of 
the major bodies of medieval European vernacular literature, the Icelandic sagas. The 
Gregorian Reform, struggling for "libertas ecclesiae." and canon law were also 
introduced, by St. Eorlikr. thus breaking the identity of political and spiritual leadership. 
There were two dioceses until 17%: the southern, at Skalholt. and tire northern, at Hdlar. 
Both sees, some monasteries, and some important farms (such as Oddi) had schools. A 
deteriorating climate ("the little Ice Age”), live virtual end of Icelandic shipping, and the 
transfer of power to Copenhagen contributed significantly to tire isolation of Iceland in 
the fifteenth century. In that age Iceland was v ulnerable to pirate raids. British fishing 
vessels, volcanoes, and pack ice. 

The REFORMATION arrived in DENMARK, after a tentative generation, by right of 
Christian Ill's vicioty in the civil war concluded in 1536. The new ways were introduced 
to Norway and Iceland by decree, the two countries redefined as provinces of Denmark. 
The Reformation in Iceland was therefore a "revolution from above" (Vilborg Auflut 
isleifsddttir). Until the end of the eighteenth century people lived in small groups on 
thousands of farms. The usual means of disseminating reformed ideas—towns, literate 
merchant classes, book fairs—did not exist. Nor did the usual audience: there was no pre- 
Refoimation preparation, movement, or agitation, there were no heretics in the later 
Middle Ages, no active disenchantment with the church. Some visiting merchants may 
have brought ideas (in German), but among Icelanders only a small group of cleiks in the 
offices of the bishop of Skdlholt (some of whom had studied abroad) including Gi/urr 
Einarsson and Oddr Gouhalksson seemed interested in live Refomiation. When live king 
sent his Church Ordinance to Iceland (probably 1538) it was ignored or rejected by the 
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bishops and CLERGY (see BISHOP AND EPISCOPACY). In 1539 local authorities 
seized and dismantled the monastery of Vifley. Attempts to suppress more monasteries 
and to inteifere at Skilholt led to the killing of the entire Danish administration—in fact 
only a few people. Skilholt's bishop Ogmundr Ptilsson retired in 1540. He and the king 
sponsored as his successor his evangelical cletl Gizuir Einarsson. a choice Ogmundr 
came to regret and attempted to reverse. Gizun appealed to the military authorities who 
restored Danish power in 1541. The Reformation was liven installed in tl>e southern 
diocese, which accepted the Ordinance. Gizuir worked hard to implement the new 
THEOLOGY and LITURGY, hut without radical revolution. He encouraged the 
translation, printing, and use by priests of the Scriptures and evangelical books (sec 
BIBLE TRANSLATION!. 

Jdn Arason. bishop of Hdlar. rejected the Ordinance in 1540. The government left him 
alone for some years. After Gizurr’s death in 1548. however. Jdn moved to reverse events 
at Skalholt. securing his own appointment as administrator of the see and the election of a 
candidate with good papal credentials. Supporters of Gizuir elected their own candidate, 
approved by the Crown, whom Jan kidnapped and held prisoner at Hdlar. In 1549 he 
secured control of Skil-holt. although he overreached himself and was taken prisoner. He 
and his two sons were beheaded at Skal holt on November 7. 1550. Revenge killings 
followed, by Jtin's family and supporters, hut the dispatch of two warships and troops 
ended all resistance to the Crown. The nonhem diocese accepted the Ordinance in 1552. 

Monasteries were suppressed, the land taken by the Crown (sec MONASTICISM). 
The bishops kept much of the land and part of the tidies, but lost other power (such as 
fines). The ecclesiastical transformation was complete in only fifteen years, yet many 
usages from pre-Reformation days continued, so that building a community of faith as the 
reform:rs understood it remained a challenge. The Scandinavian languages were passing 
through the same son of revolution as that which created modem English: Icelandic did 
not. Danish books—such as were used in Norway—did not serve an evangelical church 
in Iceland. Tire first press in Iceland was not set up until mid-century, it later came into 
the possession of Porliks-son. bishop of Hdlar front 1571 to 1627. Therefore the first 
Icelandic translation of the New Testament, that of Oddi Goushalksson. was published in 
Denmark in 1540. Later, however, bishop Gut'brandr oversaw the printing of the 
complete translation of the BIBLE in 1584. and many pamphlets, translations of Hymn 
books, and other pious works (see HYMNS AND HYMNALS). The Bible helped 
stabilize the Icelandic language. The two sees continued their schools, now the only ones 
in the country. They also continued the tradition of scholarship, the study not only of 
Scripture but also of the history of Iceland, of the church, and of early Norse literature. 
Scholars such as Angrfmr Jtinsson. bishop Finnur Jtinsson. Ami Magnus-son. and bishop 
Brynjtilfr Sveinsson (who saved Codex reglus) wotfced in the schools or were 
commissioned to write by the bisltops. The church also undeitook the task of extending 
literacy, so that all Icelanders could read Scripture. 

The witchcraft hysteria came slowly to Iceland and was inspired from abroad. In the 
years between 1625 and 1685 at least 120 were tried and twenty-five executed, including 
two women. 

A most mov ing voice of Lutheran Iceland is that of the poet Hallgrimr Ptitursson (for 
whom the new and vety large church in Reykjavik. Hallgrfmskirka. is named), whose 
Passfiisdbnar I Hymns of the Passion/ are still deeply cherished and widely read. 
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In 1796 the two sees and theii schools were combined in a new see in Reykjavik. 
Their properly was absorbed by the Crown, which undertook to pay ihe costs. In 1874 a 
new constitution was established by Christian IX. Following from that came autonomy of 
local congregations in many important matters, freedom of association and religious 
freedom for nonmembers of the slate church. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
there has been a growth of such groups as the Lutheran Free Church and spiritualists. 

Iceland became independent in 1944. The population continues, at least formally, to be 
over 90 percent Evangelical Lutheran. 

See ulstr Lutheranism 
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ICONOCLASM 


Protestant Christianity is iconoclastic in two senses, the abstract and the concrete. An 
"iconoclast" (Gk. fvfawi=image+M<r.t;f.v=brcaker| is someone who destroys images, 
especially those that carry special meaning to a specific culture. An iconoclast, in the 
widest sense of the term, is someone who identifies ceitain objects, institutions, or ideas 
as "false" and calls for their removal. Iconoclasts do not actually need to destroy images: 
someone who attacks images verbally can be called iconoclastic. This type of abstract 
iconoclasm that challenges then sired beliefs and institutions verbally is always broadly 
understood, and applied beyond religion. An iconoclast can also be someone who 
actually attacks physical images and sacred objects. Literal iconoclasm is understood less 
broadly, as religiously motivated, but is usually taken to mean tire destruction of all holy 
objects, not just images. In the case of REFORMATION iconoclasm. altars, relics, 
chalices, consecrated hosts, holy water fonts, vestments, missals, lamps, windows, and 
organs could also be attacked as idolatrous. 

Since the sixteenth century, all Protestants have been iconoclasts in the abstract sense, 
insofar as they reject many of the truth claims of the Roman Catholic Church, along with 
many of its rituals and symbols. However, not all Protestants have been iconoclasts in the 
literal sense. On the contrary, the question of whether the symbols of Catholicism should 
be destroyed became one of the most divisive issues separating the various major 
traditions of the Protestant Reformation. 

From the very start of the Reformation. Protestants disagreed about iconoclasm. 
Although theiv are no haul and fast lines that can be drawn among the different 
Protestant traditions that emerged in the sixteenth century, and there are always plenty of 
exceptions to be found to any rule, the Lutherans normally objected to tire wholesale 
destruction of images, and even allowed biblically focused art in their churches. The 
Anglicans also adopted an ambivalent attitude towaid images and their place in the life 
and worship of tire Church of England. The Reformed, for the most part, became the most 
vehement iconoclasts, and much of this article focuses on them. The Radicals tended to 
oppose religious imagery on biblical grounds, but they varied in their attitude toward 
iconoclasm. At one end of the Radical speetronr. pacifists such as the Swiss Biethren and 
the MENNONITES shied away from all violent acts, including the breaking of images. 
At tire other end of the spectrum, militant revolutionaries, such as those who took over 
Munster in 1534. destroyed images along with anything else they deemed ungodly. 
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Perceptions of the significance of iconoclasm for the history of Protestantism vary 
widely. For some in ilie Reformed tradition, the iconoclastic heritage of the Reformation 
is very significant; for others in the Protestant tradition, it is just a blip on the screen, or 
w orse, an embarrassment. For Catholics the subject has always been significant, although 
not always well understood. It is important to keep in mind that, although Protestants 
were at odds with one another when it came to their attitudes toward religious imagery 
and iconoclasm. Catholics in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries tended to think that 
iconoclasm was one of tire chief distinguishing features of Protestantism. In fact, for 
many early modem Catholics, iconoclasm and Protestantism were inseparable. 


History 


Protestant iconoclasm began in earnest with ANDREAS BODENSTEIN VON 
KARLSTADT (c. 1480-1541». a colleague of MARTIN EITHER 11484-1546) at lire 
University of Wittenberg. Kailstadt agreed with Luther on many theological issues, but 
differed with him on the interpretation of the two key biblical passages that prohibit the 
use of religious imagery in w orship (Exodus 20:4-6; Leviticus 5:8-10). Karlstadt was the 
first of the Protestant Reformers to argue that the prohibition of images was one of the 
Ten Commandments, and could not be ignored; "I say to you that God has forbidden 
images with no less diligence than killing, stealing, adultery, and the like” (Ahthung. p. 
22 ). 

Luther never agreed with this position. To him. the command against images was no 
more valid for Christians than circumcision and tire dietary laws of the Covenant of 
Moses. In March 1522 laither forced Karlstadt to leave Wittenberg, largely because of 
their disagreement over this issue. This difference of opinion points clearly to a 
hermeneutical rift within tire Protestant tiadition. one that would evolve into a major 
watershed between Lutherans and most oilier Protestants. Although Luther and Karlstadt 
both agreed on the primacy of the BIBLE as the ultimate authority, and pressed for 
reforms in accordance with it. neither man could accept the other's interpretation of the 
meaning of the commandment against images. This was no small disagreement. Although 
Karlstadt would vanish into relative obscurity, his position would be championed by 
HL'LDRYCH ZWINGU. JOHN CALVIN, and other Reformed Protestants, and the rift 
among the opponents of Roman Catholicism on this issue would become deep and long. 
In the Small Catechism Luther does not mention the prohibition of images at all in his 
listing of the Ten Commandments. In the Catechism of the Churth of Geneva, however, 
the Second Commandment reads: "you shall have no graven images...nor bow down, nor 
serv e them.” 

Reformed Pmtestants would make the rejection of images one of their central 
principles, along with a highly spiritualized interpretation of all symbols and sacraments. 
Consequently, the destruction of images and sacred objects becan>? one of the earmarks 
of this tradition, as it spread thioughout Switzerland at first, in the 1520s. and later, 
throughout Europe. In France, the Netherlands. Germany, and the British Isles, the 
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iconoclastic legacy of ihc Reformed tradition would cause widespread damage and. in 
some places, erase much of ihc artistic heritage of medieval Catholicism. 

Discerning tl»e relation between the ideology of iconoclasm and other factors that 
might have led to it—social, political, and economic—remains a difficult task, and a 
challenge for historians. It is always tempting to try to isolate grievances that might have 
led to iconoclasm. and also to distinguish some of these as a leading cause for the 
destruction of an entire symbolic code, but in the long run. it is unwise to avoid 
complexity when dealing with this subject. As lire Protestant Reformation gained ground 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, there were perhaps as many reasons for 
iconoclasm as tlvcre were iconoclasts, and as many different types of iconoclasm as there 
were communities affected by it. Because symbols function on multiple levels of 
meaning, so do the actions taken against them. 

Generally. Reformation iconoclasm can be divided into two major types, legal and 
illegal. Throughout Catholic Europe, the destruction of sacred objects was prohibited by 
law. and was punishable as blasphemy or sacrilege. Destroying images and I roly objects, 
therefore, required challenging the law. Iconoclasm could be effected lawfully, after a 
local or national government had withdrawn its protection from sacred objects. 
Sometimes this destruction was orderly, such as in Zurich, in 1524; but it could also be 
disorderly, as in Bern in 1528; or it could be a combination of order and disorder, as in 
Scotland in 1559 and France in 1561-1562. Iconoclasm could also be an illegal act and a 
form of rebellion. Unlawful iconoclasm aimed trot only to destroy specific objects, but 
also to call into question the legality of these objects. In many ways iconoclasm was a 
revolutionary tactic, employed at the local and national levels, as Reformed Protestantism 
made inroads into Catholic communities. 


Theology 


'Idolatry" is a relative, highly charged term that presupposes a definition of what is true 
and false in religion because idols are never universally recognized as such; ratlrer. they 
are often identified as the deities of "the other.” Protestant iconoclasm was firmly rooted 
in the ancient condemnation of heathen idolatry found in tire Hebrew Bible. In the 
sixteenth centuiy. however, the definition of idolatry was applied to Christian rather than 
pagan worship, and extended beyond the veneration of inrages, or the worship of any 
physical object, to any form of devotion that was judged to be incorrect. 

The way in which “idolatry” was defined by the leaders of tire Protestant Reformation, 
therefore, depended on their exegesis of the Bible and on the theology of worship they 
dev eloped from their interpretation of tire sacred text. All in all. the Reformation critique 
of “idolatry.” and the iconoclasm produced by it. depended on four interrelated 
principles. 

I. Bihtkifin. First of all. iconoclastic theology was firmly rooted in the principle of sola 
scriptura. A literal interpretation of the biblical texts that prohibit images can lead 
directly to an iconoclastic theology. However, iconoclasm was not derived so simply 
and purely from biblical injunctions. Protestant hiblicism was also strengthened by a 
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sense ot' primitivism, or the notion that the early Christian past provided a nue model 
for the reformation of Church and society. It was not just the prohibition of v isual 
symbols in Exodus and Leviticus that convinced iconoclastic reformers of the need to 
wipe out Catholic symbols and rituals, but also the fact that, as they saw it. there was 
no evidence for the existence of much of medieval worship in live early Apostolic 
Church. 

Of course, agreeing on iolu senptura did not necessarily lead to any agreement 
on how to inteipret sacred texts. The biblical injunctions against images are a 
prime example of this hermeneutical rift among the Reformers. An interpretative 
framework had to be in place first for Reformed Protestants to arrive at the 
conclusion that the Bible prohibited images to Christians as well as lews. 

2. Metaphysics. Tire prohibition of images was interpreted as valid and reasonable by the 
Reformed because of certain key assumptions they accepted about the relationship 
between the natural and supernatural realms. The guiding principle of iconoclastic 
metaphysics—and therefore also of iconoclastic hermeneutics—is lire incompatibility 
of spirit and matter. The iconoclastic theology of the Reformed was summarized in tire 
adage finitum non esi capax infiniti: the finite cannot convey (or contain) the infinite. 
This was a principle that Reformed Protestants applied to all ritual and symbols, and it 
was the very marrow of iconoclastic theology. This principle, in turn, was derived 
from three interrelated components. 

• God as radically transcendent. The Reformed tradition assunKd that the 

supernatural realm was radically 'other." All things divine, therefore, were above 
and beyond the natural and created order. Zwingli argued that the things of earth 
were ’'carnal.'' and that they were 'enmity against God." He also argued that matter 
and spirit were as incapable of mixing as fire and water. John Calvin would expand 
on these arguments, and press further for an understanding of the spiritual and tike 
material as antithetical piles. In Calvin’s words: “whatever holds down and 
confines the senses to the earth is contrary to the covenant of God. in which, 
inviting us to himself, he permits us to think of nothing but w hat is spiritual'' ICO. 
vol. 24. p. 387). 

• Matter as inferior to spirit. Reformed metaphysics proposed that since matter is 

incapable of bringing humans to like divine realm, t lie re can be no physical relation 
between image and prototype, symbol and reality. Even worse, as the Reformed 
saw it. worship offered to any material object has a negative value. This notion of 
an inversion was turned into a practical equation by Zwingli. who went as far as to 
say: 'the more you give to the material, the more you take away from the spiritual." 
<ZW. vol. 8. pp. 194-195.) For these reasons, the Reformed denied like validity of 
the distinction between “veneration” (duliu) and "worship" (lurid) made by 
Catholics—the very distinction upon which much of the symbolic structure of 
Catholicism rested. 

• Teleology. For iconoclasts, the commandment against images needed to be obeyed 

not only because it was the w ill of God. but also because it was reasonable. As tike 
iconoclastic theology of the Reformed saw it. the very meaning of human existence 
was perverted by the "falsehood" of Roman Catholic rituals and symbols. This 
understanding of the nature and purpose of human existence rested on the 
assumption that the proper end of human life is to know God and to glorify him by 
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worship and obedience, ldolaiiy. tlrerefore. noi only subverts the meaning of 
human existence by making it impossible for individuals to reach tlreir proper end; 
it also threatens tire well-being of society as a whole. 

3. Anthropology. Reformed iconoclastic theology was based also on tire central Protestant 
belief in the total corruption of human nature. In Refointed theology, tire cause for 
idolatry is not found in tire material world itself, but in human beings. John Calvin 
would argue: "Every one of us is. even from his mother's womb, a master craftsman 
of idols" ( CO. vol. 24. p. 423|. This understanding of the nature of idolatry is w hat 
made it impossible for the Refoimed to regard any religious inrage as harmless; as 
they saw it. if given the opportunity, cvcty human being will he naturally compelled to 
worship idolatrously. 

4. The tonal dimension. Iconoclastic theology also had a social component. In the first 
place, images and symbols were attacked as dangeious because idolatiy was believed 
to incite the wrath of God. Reformed theology tended to view the presence of idolatiy 
in any community as pollution, and spoke of icoitoclasm as cleansing. Tire GENEVA 
CATECHISM of 1545. for instance, devotes extensive attention to the divine 
punishments attached to the second commandment, paiticularly to the threat of having 
God s punishments extend to the third and fourth generations in an idolatrous, polluted 
society. Second, iconoclastic theology also argued that the material resources 
"wasted" on idols were an affront to Christian chanty. As the Reformed iconoclasts 
saw it. the wealth poured into the creation of Catholic symbols should be rcdistiibuted 
to the poor and needy. Third, opposition to Catholic "idolatiy" was also based on 
animosity toward the educational system they represented. The medieval church had 
long argued that inrages were tire lihrl p>iuperum. or books of the poor and illiterate. 
Piotestant iconoclasts rejected this argument because it rested on tire unscriptural 
assumption that inrages could teach anything. They also rejected it because, as they 
saw it. inrages served to promote and sustain a spiiitual caste system: images were 
another way in which the Catholic clergy kept the laity under their thumb. 


The Meaning of Iconoclasrn 


No single factor can fully explain the development of iconoclasrn in tire Protestant 
Reformation of tire sixteenth century. Iconoclastic theology is very complex, and so are 
the reasons for its appearance and acceptance. Moreover, iconoclasrn itself is ultimately 
an act. or event, not just an idea. Although derived from ideology, iconoclasrn does not 
necessarily depend on it totally. Protestant iconoclasrn aimed not only to destroy the 
physical "idols" of Catholicism, hut to abolish a complex symbolic system, and to 
remove tire clerics who uplteld it. Refointation iconoclasrn was thus revolutionaiy on two 
fronts. First, it was a tlreological uplreaval and a redefinition of tire sacred. Reformation 
iconoclasts denied certain relations between body and soul, or heaven and earth, and 
redefined the meaning of symbol and ritual. Reformation iconoclasrn was also 
revolutionary in a functional sense because it was an act of violence against the symbolic 
code of medieval Christianity and its guardians, the Roman Catholic clergy. The young 
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men who led the iconoclastic riot that turned Geneva into a Reformed city knew this, for 
they referred to the images they destroyed as '‘the gods of the priests.'* 

Iconoclasm is always an expression of discontent. In the case of the PixHestant 
Reformation, iconoclasm was a forceful protest against the medieval past. It was a means 
of proving the “falsehood" of Roman Catholicism, and of desacrali/.ing its symbolic 
structure. In a positive sense, iconoclasm was also a means of affirming change and of 
calling for a thorough reform of religion and society. 

See also Bible: Calvin. John. Geneva Catechism: Karlstadt. Andreas Bodenstein von: 
Luther. Martin: Mennonites. Reformation: Zwingli. Huldtych 
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ICONOGRAPHY 


Two dominant meanings lay claim to the term “ieo nography." Among ART historians, 
the woid designates a method of deciphering the meaning of an image by identifying 
patterns in the use of subject matter. Like the nomenclature designating many fields of 
inquiry, iconography refers both to a particular subject and to the method of studying that 
subject. Thus, just as “philosophy" is the study of ideas or thought as well as the 
particular set of ideas of one school of philosophical investigation, so iconography can 
refer both to the procedure for analyzing subject matter as well as tl»c motifs of a 
particular image. Scholars will, therefore, examine a given image’s iconography by using 
the iconographical method to determine what the image’s subject matter may signify. 

The other widely recognized significance of "iconography" is the ancient practice of 
painting Byzantine icons, or. more literally, of “icon writing.” Byzantine icons exhibit 
highly organized patterns or visual formulae that have been passed down over the 
centuries and carefully observed by icon painters. Accordingly, both senses of 
iconography apply to the study and creation of icons. This essay, however, focuses on the 
art historical use of the term because it is of greatest significance in the history of 
Protestantism. Part 1 examines the significance of iconography as an element in visual 
communication and live study of images. Part II considers prevalent examples of 
iconography in the history of European and American Protestantism. 


I. Iconography as Art Historical Method 


As a form of communication, images rely on patterns or visual formulae whose meanings 
are conventional, which means that they draw their meaning in large part from what 
amounts to a visual lexicon. In many instances, these lexicons actually exist in the form 
of emblem and pattern books. More commonly, however, iconographical traditions 
consist of conventional subjects handed down over time. According to one textbook 
definition. 
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Iconography is lhal hunch of the study of an. which investigates works of 
art according to then conceptual contents. It seeks to examine ideas 
brought to expression in artistic products according to their subject matter, 
origin, and gradual evolution, and therefore to lead to the accurate 
comprehension of the language of images. |Kunstle 1928:5) 

Iconographical analysis proceeds by comparing a given image with its precedents to 
determine by virtue of consistency and variation what tire image means. Meaning, by this 
procedure, is a function of adherence to or deviation from a tradition of signification. For 
example, beginning with the REFORMATION. Protestants in Northern Europe found the 
portrayal of Jesus blessing the children (Mark 10:16) a very appealing subject, and 
probably invented the iconographical theme (Christensen: Hofmann. 241). During the 
nineteenth century in the UNITED STATES the motif continued to enjoy wide appeal in 
popular prints. This appeal was likely attributable to the rise of a THEOLOGY and 
practice of domestic nurture, according to which mother shaped the formation of the 
child's soul while the absent pater familias worked outside the home. Mother and Jesus 
were often likened to one another in tire illustrations of Christian instructional books and 
tracts. In the biblical text and in previous iconography the disciples were frequently 
shown attempting to free Christ from the attention of the children, only to suffer his 
rebuke. During the nineteenth century in the United States, however, portrayals of Christ 
blessing the children sometimes eliminated the disciples altogether, thereby paralleling 
the absence of the father from domestic scenes of maternal nature. The home was the 
sovereign sphere of the Christian mother, an ideal visualized in the popular iconography 
of Christian nurture. 

The study of iconography has taken two directions among scholars since the 
eighteenth century: tire classifiers and the contextualists. The first are those who assemble 
vast catalogues of visual motifs in tire attempt to facilitate the identification of images. 
Such scholarship tends toward a scientific taxonomy, stressing description, rigorous 
classification, and exhaustive attempts at a comprehensive collection of variations. The 
know ledge produced by this method is indispensable in determining the significance of 
an image. However, historians interested in examining the broader relations of images to 
their historical epochs may prefer to use iconographical knowledge as a basis for further 
study, which consists of lire contextualization of a motif in its historical moment. In 
addition to a taxonomy of the image, then, these scholars wish to understand the 
participation of images in the intellectual and imaginative life of an age. 

In an enormously influential essay of 1939. art historian Erw in Panofsky distinguished 
these two analyses of images as different, but interdependent forms of study: iconography 
and iconology (Panofsky). Whereas iconography compares a motif with its predecessors 
and carefully describes its variation front as well as its continuity with this tradition, 
iconology seeks to explain why the differences and continuity occurred w hen and where 
they did. If iconography asks where a visual motif came from and what it shares with 
motifs that came before it. iconology seeks to discern the world of ideas and cultural 
values manifest in images. Iconology considers the relationship between an image and its 
cultural and intellectual milieu: iconography attends to the connection between an image 
and images similar to it in the pasr and at present. W J.T.Mitchell succinctly summarized 
Panofsky’s distinction of iconology and iconography as the difference between 
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interpreting "the total symbolic horizon of an image (and) the cataloguing of particular 
symbolic motifs" (Mitchell. 2|. Whereas iconography describes an image by delineating 
its debt to and difference from a visual tradition, ieonology imeipren an image by 
discerning its relationship to a cultural repository of ideas. Influenced by his countryman 
and one-time colleague at the University of Hamburg. German philosopher Ernst 
Cassirer. Panofsky maintained that art was a symptom of CULTURE, a visual 
manifestation of underlying principles or “symbolic forms" that are also expressed in 
LITERATURE. ARCHITECTURE, philosophy, religion, and SCIENCE. The aim of 
ieonology is to discover and interpret cultural artifacts as symbolic expressions of a 
culture’s underlying forms (Holly>. The assumption is that art bears the same “mental 
habits." as Panofsky put it. ev ident in other cultural expressions. According to Panofsky. 
the iconologist is one whose final object of explanation is the set of cultural stiuctures 
that inform an image. Panofsky wished to explain a worldview, what amounted to the 
mind of a culture as it become apprehensible in indiv idual works of art. 

Throughout the twentieth century, ieonology focused on the intellectual content and 
philosophical implications of artistic subject matter. As an art historical practice, 
therefore, ieonology has tended to pursue the interpretation of an image's conceptual 
signification, relying on the textual determination of an image’s meaning. Indeed, images 
were regarded as a kind of “language" that spoke an intellectual content. Thus, ieonology 
regards ait as a form of cultural thought, altlrough some scholars found wanting in this 
approach live social analysts of ail. that is. scrutiny of the ideological and other social 
functions of imagery. At present, scholars interested in the social nature of seeing have 
foregrounded the social and political operations of art and non-an imagery. This need not 
displace iconological study, as soiik studies have clearly demonstrated (Miller), but 
consideration of the social function of images attends more to visual practice, popular 
reception, and popular culture than traditional ieonology has undertaken, since the 
primary assumption of ieonology is that w orks of art are manifestations of thought rather 
than of social order and identity. 


II. Protestant Iconography 


To understand Protestant iconography and its interpretive potential for the scholar, it is 
instructive to reflect on certain conditions and features common to many Protestant uses 
of the image. Although it has sometimes been assumed that Protestantism led to a decline 
in the visual arts or even a proscription of imagery, the fact is that Protestant artists in 
Europe. North America, and around live world have made robust use of images, although 
often trot in tlve same sacred spaces as Roman Catholic or Orthodox traditions (see 
ORTHODOXY. EASTERN). Even though the use of images in LITURGY and formal 
WORSHIP, located in the sanctuaries of church interims, characterized visual piety in live 
Eastern and Western rites. Protestants have historically used images in the area of the 
pulpit and ALTAR rather sparingly. More common is the appearance of images in 
instructional spaces such as modem SUNDAY SCHOOL rooms, parochial schorl rooms. 
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and in public halls, where ihe devout gather for meals, meetings, and fellowship, 
although live most common location for sacred imagery among Protestants is the home. 

A second important aspect of Protestant visual piety is teaching. Protestants have 
widely affirmed the ability of images to help teach and admonish piinciples of the faith as 
prescribed by scripture, creed, or sectarian theology. As a result. Protestant iconography 
has almost always operated with close ties to texts. Even though JOHN CALVIN 
objected that images were unable to teach anything about tl»e Gospel, in practice 
Calvinist Protestants have availed themselves of live moral and instructional value of 
pictures and buildings (Calvin. 90-103; Finney). One thinks of the rich iconography of 
seventeenth-century Dutch painting and print culture, in which silent exhortations to pure 
living seek viewers of still life imagery and genre scenes, and where the compelling 
moral example of Jesus is visualized by Rembrandt in etchings as well as dramatic 
paintings. 

MARTIN LUTHER explicitly endorsed live didactic role of images, even calling in 
one sermon on wealthy burgers to cover the sides of their houses with paintings of stories 
from the Hebrew Bible for live sake of public instruction (Luther. 99). Luther happily 
included woodcut illustrations in his German editions of the BIBLE (as did many 
translations produced in ENGLAND from HENRY VIII to James I) and both Catholic 
and Lutheran parties made avid use of visual propaganda to ridicule their opposition in 
the attempt to intluence public opinion for or against the cause of the Reformation 
(Scribner: Pettegree). In colonial New England, primers and almanacs were illustrated 
with religious imagery, inculcating a textual as well as a cultural literacy of 
Protestantism. Pr inters were the most important educational text in addition to the Bible 
during the eighteenth century in North America. In the nineteenth century the mass 
production of print, including illustrated print, exploded in the UNITED STATES and 
Europe. Among the leaders in the United States of the new print culture were zealous 
Protestants who believed that a literate populace was live safeguard of republican 
government as well as of Protestant hegemony. Illustrated school books, children's 
newspapers, primers, tracts, almanacs, and Protestant classics such as JOHN BUNYAN'S 
PILGRIM S PROGRESS poured from Protestant presses and were widely circulated at 
very inexpensive prices (Morgan 1999). This print culture relied on an established range 
of iconography to serve its distinctly Protestant aims (see PUBLISHING MEDIA). 

Linking images to texts may have appealed to Protestants because it helped clarify an 
image's meaning, ensuring its legibility, narrowing live act of signification from such 
open-ended processes as suggestion and allusion to a neater, more controlled semiotic 
operation. Images and words can be used to reinforce one another such that the image 
delivers a message that is primarily textual, preexisting live image and merely using it as a 
means of conveyance. Protestants have often accompanied illustrations with inscriptions, 
quotations, names, captions, or even longer passages of text to harness the image and 
prescribe its meaning-making. Protestant images often are organized in narrative suites, 
linked to a Bible passage, or are highly allegorical or emblematic, carefully encoded with 
an antecedent content that is first, and properly, textual. In fact. Protestantism is so far 
from being aniconic that it must be said that the highly textual nature of Protestant visual 
piety conforms quite naturally to the textuality of iconography as a system of visual 
communication. As many scholarly studies have shown, accordingly, there is no dearth of 
Protestant visual practice and iconography. 
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This strong reliance on ihe text derives from the AUTHORITY of the Bible as the 
revealed Word of God. which Protestants have traditionally regarded as the unrivaled 
authority in religious life, available to each believer for close study and devotional 
reflection. The deity, according to Protestants, chose to reveal itself in words. Words are. 
therefore, tire principal, among some Protestants, even unparalleled avenue for coming to 
know God and receive God’s message of SALVATION. Even though in practice words 
can be as fractious, as unstable, and as tendentious as images, they lend themselves to a 
religious praclicc that stresses the acquisition of discursive knowledge as the basis for 
redemption. The Protestant must know who God is. what the divine message for 
humankind is. and how one should tespond to it to be saved. Protestant salvation consists 
fundamentally in knowing the right thing. 

The stress laid on the proper contents of knowledge among Piotestants shaped a highly 
dogmatic approach to all aspects of teaching in the early Reformation. This is evident in 
early Protestant art in GERMANY. Lucas Cranach the Elder, his studio, and his son 
produced several detailed altar paintings, which amount to elaborate visual compendia of 
Lutheiun DOCTRINE. Often called “Law and Gospel.” the central principle of Lutheran 
theology and homiletics, these pictorial programs compile central events in the scriptures 
that form a history of salvation from Adam to the tesurrection of Jesus. If the didactic 
scenes were not enough, captions often identify the figures and indicate their tlwological 
significance (Schiller. Christensen: Hofmann). 

CONVERSION or regeneration was not merely a rational process of acquiring the 
right information. Piotestants have always regaided conversion as involving the entire, 
embodied human being, often summed up metaphorically as live “bean.” The heart was 
the scat of the will, and therefore impoitant in the Augustinian and Pauline 
anthropologies of both Luther and Calvin. In the Calvinist or Reformed tradition of 
Protestantism (sec CALVINISM), regeneration was understood to be a protracted process 
of conviction, contrition, and conversion, a gradual operation in which individuals submit 
themselves to the work of the Spirit of G.xl. Puritan preacher John Flavel (1627-1691) 
characterized live entire process of call and redemption as "Christ Knocking at the Door 
of Sinners' Hearts.” the title of a set of his sermons published in 1689. According to 
Flavel. who based his discussion on Revelation 3:20. “Behold. 1 stand at live door and 
knock.” the soul was “a magnificent structure" with “such stately rooms as thy 
undemanding, will, conscience, and affections" (Flavel. 8). Staunchly affirming the 
Calvinist notion of human depravity and divine sovereignty. Flavel insisted that the will 
was unable "by its own power [to) open itself to receive Christ by faith" (Flavel. 55-56). 
God must convict the conscience, bend the human will to Christ, and remove the many 
natural harriers barring the soul from GRACE. 

In seventeenth-century Gemiany the image of Christ knocking at the door of the heart 
was eroticized by a mystical tradition leading toward PIETISM. Lutheran poet and hymn 
writer Johann Franck (1618-1677) wrote the hymn "Soul. Adorn Thyself with Gl*lness" 
in 1649. which urges the soul to prepare itself for live lover who comes calling: 
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Hasten as a bride to meet Him 
And with loving rev'rence greet Him: 
For with words of life immortal 
Now He knocketh at thy portal. 

Haste to ope the gates before Him. 
Saying, while thou dost adore Him. 
Suffer. Lord, that 1 receive Thee. 

And I never more will leave Thee. 

| Lutheran Hymnal. 305] 


Regarded as a lover, ihe ravisher of the human heart. Christ knocks to couii the soul, 
which is able to open the door. The relationship is not one of enmity and judgment, but 
longing and intimacy. 

The motif acquired different meanings duiing the nineteenth century, when it was 
visualized in paintings, drawings, and prints that circulated throughout Europe. Britain, 
and the United States. In his vastly popular “The Light of the World’’ (1X51-1X53). 
British painter William Holman Hunt (1827-1910) created what eventually became a 
Protestant icon of Jesus. His picture, although criticized at first for its departure from 
precedent (Bennett. 31-34) seems to combine the erotic lover of live soul with the Puritan 
notion of human resistance to the knocking Savior, at least if one compares the image 
with what Hunt said about it years afterward. His notes read like a laundry list of 
carefully encoded symbols that evince the Prot 

estant penchant for fastening images to texts, andrecall the Puritan mix of 
divine goodness and humandeptavity adumbrated by John Flavel: 

The closed door was the obstinately shut mind, the weeds the cumber of 
daily neglect, the accumulated hindrances of sloth: live orchard the garden 
of delectable fruit for the dainty feast of the soul. The music of tire still 
small voice was the summons to the sluggard to awaken and become a 
zealous labourer under the Divine Master; tire hat flitting about only in 
darkness was a natural symbol of ignorance, tire kingly and priestly dress 
of Christ, the sign of His reign over tire body and the soul, to them whom 
could give tlreir allegiance to Him and acknowledge God’s overrule. 

[quoted in Landow. 34) 

The shift toward modern EVANGELICALISM, with its intensely "personal relationship” 
grounded in an individual calling from Jesus, is evident in the way Hunt turned Christ 
toward the viewer to create not only a representation of Christ's summons at tire heail of 
a third party, but a direct appeal to those who look upon Hunt's picture. Ravel had taught 
that tire "Behold" of Revelation 3:20 signified a “term of notification or public record. 
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wherein Christ lakes witnesses of ihe most gracious offer. ' public testament that will be 
reviewed cm tl>e Day of Judgment when each soul stands before God iFlavel. 11). Flavel 
construed the relationship of tire soul to Christ in juridical temts. as pan of a larger 
accounting the soul will have to make one day before the Great Judge. Hunt, by contrast, 
visualized the "Behold 1 ’ as the savior's inviting presentation of himself in the 
quintessential moment of evangelical “witness." as if to endorse the modem practice of 
colportage and door-to-door EVANGELISM used by British and American evangelicals 
since the early nineteenth century. 

The legacy of Ravel was not lost on nineteentheentuiy EVANGELICALISM. In 1826 
the American Tract Society issued the Rev. John Scudder's hard-edged sermon to youth. 

Knocking at the Door." in which the missionary feared that Christ’s knocking had not 
yet affected the heart of the "young friend" to whom he directed his remarks. Scudder 
used the motif of Revelation 3:10 with the full fury of the revivalist preacher, tluusting 
the reader toward conversion by means of an unmitigated appeal to terror. ‘Today! he is 
knocking, pcittaps for the lust time. If you reject him. I shall not wonder if he abandons 
you.... I shall not wonder if this day a seal is put in Ireaven to your everlasting 
damnation” <Scudder. 16 : emphasis in original). 

However, this was not the spirit recognized in Hunt’s picture and celebrated by those 
who admired it. Hunt's image influenced several hymns, including some compiled by 
IRA SANKF.Y in his Sacred Songs wul Solos, and the hymn by HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE. "Knocking. Knocking. Ever Knocking” (1867: Maas. 78). Inspired by an image 
of Christ knocking at the door of the soul by German Na/arene painter. Philipp Veit. 
Hunt's image, in turn, compelled numerous imitations (Vaughan. 225i. perhaps the most 
widely repioduced of which during the twentieth century was Wamei Sallman’s Christ at 
Heart's Door. 1942 (Morgan 1996). A member of the pietistic Swedish Evangelical 
Covenant Church in Chicago, and someone who experienced a revivalist awakening as a 
teenager. Sallman intended with his picture to foster evangelical conversion at the 
personal behest of Jesus. His image, however, endorsed an Arminian view of human 
agency in conversion (sec ARM1NIANISM). Notes published with the picture pointed 
out that the door on which Christ knocked bore no handle or knob whereby tire savior 
might open the door. “The door has no latch for it can be opened only front within, and 
the soul itself is the key” ISeries of Interpretations). This had also been DWIGHT 
I..MOODY’S reading of Revelation 3:20. In the margin of his Bible the popular Chicago- 
based revivalist wrote: "The latch of the door is on the inside” (Moody 1895. I88|. Flavel 
had identified "frcc-gracc" as the "golden key" to the door of the soul (Flavel. 52). but 
the Arminian disposition of modern Pietism had come to think differently of the soul's 
agency. Responsibility for the act of free acceptance lay with the soul itself, which 
possessed both tire free will to reject tire divine offer and the capacity to cast aside the 
hairier that Flavel had considered impervious to any but the Holy Spirit. 

As if responding to a criticism of Hunt' s picture by Moody , who considered the 
lantern held by Christ in the Biitish picture to Ire insultingly supeifluous in that Christ 
himself is "the Sun of Righteousness” (Moody 1899. 149). Sallman eliminated tire lantern 
and portrayed an incandescent Jesus projecting a heart-shaped radiance on the door and 
stone facade of the soul's benighted dwelling. Once again. Moody might have prompted 
him in the matter iSallman enrolled as a young man at the MOODY BIB1J1 
INSTITUTE). In a sermon. Moody instructed his listeners: "if you want the love of God 
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in your hearts, all you have to do is open the door and let it shine in. It will shine in as the 
sun shines in a dark room. Let him have full possession of your hearts" (quoted in 
Gaustad. 192>. Tire legibility of the motif of Christ at the d«*rr of tire Ireart was clearly 
paramount for both Hunt and Sallman given that Hunt combined (and Sallman preservedt 
multiple biblical references to anchor the image with semantic redundancy. In addition to 
Revelation 3:20. Hunt had identified several biblical texts as inspirational for his picture: 
Romans 13:12. "tire night is far gone, tire day is near." accounts for the nocturnal 
lighting; Psalm 119:105 registers in tire lantern: "Your word is a lamp to my feet and a 
light to my path." And tire title of the painting contes from John 8:12. "I am the light of 
the world. Whoever follows me will never walk in daikness but will have tire light of 
life" (Parris. 1171. Tire hortatory, evangelical implication is even clearer in tire remainder 
of Romans 13:12: "Let us then lay aside the works of darkness and put on the armor of 
light." Among conservative Protestants, hermeneutical ambivalence is no virtue. The 
most cherished Protestant image is often the most legible one. 

Sallnran's devout admirers prized his images for tlreir legibility. He retained the 
nocturnal setting and emblematic details (thistles and thorny vines blocking entrance to 
the hearti from Hunt's conception, but the soft and luminous Jesus faces the soul he 
would save. Jesus inclines toward tire door as if to whisper tender words through live tiny 
screen in front of him. The veiy words might be the intimate exchange cherished between 
the soul and the lover-savior in the 1912 hymn. "In the Garden:" 


1 come to the garden alone 
While the dew is still on the roses: 

And the voice I hear. 

Falling on my ear 
The Son of God discloses. 

And 1 le walks with me. 

And 1 le talks with me. 

And He tells me I am His own. 

And the joy we share as we tarry there 
None other has ever known. (Miles. 187) 


The cros of this private union softens the Calvinist theology of depravity, lending 
humanity a humble, but real pan to play in tire regeneration of the soul. 

Repugnant as it is to orthodox Calvinists, the Aiminian claim for free will brought 
with it a recognition of tire potential of the sanctified life, that is. life after conversion. 
Whereas the classical Reformed tiadition situated the devout in an anguished uncertainty 
about their eternal welfare, which remained hidden behind tire cloak of 
PREDESTINATION, otlrer Protestant traditions stressed both the importance of personal 
decision in regeneration as well as the work of tire Holy Spirit in the role of 
SANCTIFICATION in everyday life aftei conversion. Tire ongoing presence of God in 
comfoit. encouragement. PRAYER, and guidance found important and w idespread visual 
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expression in such images by Sallman as The Lord n My Shepherd (1943). Chris! in 
Gelhsermine (1941). and Christ Our Pilot (1950). in lire woik of olher ariisis who 
produced such images as Praying Hands (after a drawing by Albrecht DUreri or Eric 
Enstrom's much admired Grace of 1918. showing an aged man at prayer over his meal, 
or in any one of a do/cn versions of Guardian Angels or Christ Blessing Children. 
Mottoes had been a standard part of Christian homes in the nine teenth century, typically 
familiar Bible verses or gnomic admonitions to live the godly life or preserve domestic 
bliss. Protestants often speak of these kinds of images and objects as reminding them of 
their commitments or the moment of their decision to follow Christ. They also regard 
such iconography as a kind of advertisement to and subtle influence over family 
members, friends, coworkers. and visitors to their homes. 

Until the late nineteenth century in the United States. Protestants eschewed an 
existential relation with images. Images were fomis of information—from the early 
doctiinal programs of Lutheran altar painting and print illustration to the American 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century millcnnialist chans and diagrams inspired by 
WILLIAM MILLER'S 1843 lithograph illustrating in a visual and numerical logic the 
second return of Jesus enciphered in the prophetic books of Daniel and Revelation 
(Numbers and Bullet. Morgan 1999|. Several changes late in the eentuiy. however, led to 
a shift in Protestant thought about images. Modern reproductive technology such as half¬ 
tone engraving and offset lithography made possible the inexpensive distribution of 
imagery. Clergy and educators realized that pictures could exeit an affective influence on 
viewers and that the fine arts could contribute effectively to religious instruction and the 
nurture of children. 

In a popular visual culture of celebrity and fame. Jesus emerged as teacher, hero, and 
contested historical figure whose likeness became a visual register of the needs and 
theological dispositions of diverse groups. His iconography among Protestants honowed 
extensively from traditional Catholic fine ait. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
however. Protestant artists and viewers had settled on a very familiar physiognomy that 
was corroborated (more or less) both by the history of Christian art since the later Middle 
Ages and by a fascinating literary document in circulation since the fourteenth century. A 
letter purponing to be written by a contemporary of Jesus. Publius Lentulus. offers a brief 
description of the face of Christ in terms that Protestants easily recognized: high 
forehead, shoulder-length hail paited in the center, large eyes, a beard, and a solemn 
facial expression (Morgan 1999). The features of the face grew so familiar that they 
served as iconographical motifs in themselves. The image became a visual portrayal of 
the text that described the face of Christ. Currier & Ives and other popular lithography 
firms produced versions of live letter and its visual counteipait. In the twentieth century 
Warner Sallman produced what was very likely the most widely recognized version of 
the face. By Sallman's lifetime. Protestants were able to sec in this face the very likeness 
of the historical Jesus, responding to it in a way that recalls Catholic response to the Veil 
of Veronica or the Shroud of Turin (Morgan 1996). Among Protestants who embiaced 
what may be called a "CHRISTOLOGY of friendship." a view of Christ as live believer's 
intimate and closest companion. Sallman's "portrait" amounted to nothing less than a 
snapshot a Protestant icon, of the incarnate Lord. 

Sallman's image of Jesus appealed not only to evangelical and mainline American 
Protestants, but. altliough for different reasons, to groups as various as American 
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Catholics. MENNONITES. Mormons, and Copts. Moreover, this cnomiously reproduced 
picture of Christ, put into global circulation by Protestant missionaries, also appealed to 
Christians around the world. The broad appeal ot' the same image suggests the 
inadequacy of iconography as a method for determining the significance of an image, 
unless we take the unlikely view that this picture meant the same thing to very different 
groups. In fact, viewers tend to appropriate the image as well as the artist to themselves. 
Catholics made Sallman a Catholic artist: Protestants regarded him and his picture as 
manifestly Lutheran. Methodist, or Baptist, as the case may be. Some viewers saw 
Sallman's Jesus as gentle and comforting, other* as a masculine affirmation of their need 
for a 'manly' 1 savior. Consequently, iconographical investigation must be supplemented 
by the study of reception because the meaning attributed to an image is not limited to 
whatever may be encoded in the image's motifs. The cultural '‘text" that one viewer reads 
in an image is not the same as the text another sees in the same picture. Inasmuch as this 
extra interpretation helps to discern the world of ideas and values that inform the image, 
the study of images pursues the iconological knowledge that Erwin Panofsky envisioned 
as the higher end to which iconography can make a fundamental contribution. 
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INCULTURATION 


Inculturation is a lemi emerging in I principally) post-Vatican II Catholic theology to 
denote the process by which local cultures and their values (unction in the proclamation 
and reformulation of the Christian message and in its embodiment in life. It presupposes 
an “incarnationaf' understanding of the Church in which Christ "takes flesh’ 1 in local 
cultures so that they become as appropriate a vehicle for the manifestation of Christ as 
was the culture of first-century Jewish Palestine. Inculturation theology was informed by 
the generally positive value accorded to local cultures in such encyclical documents as 
Lumen Gentium. It superseded terms such as "adaptation" and "indigenization.” which 
emphasized the agency of missionaries. Inculturation theology responds to the accusation 
that Christianity in Africa or Asia is a foreign implant, while recognizing that foreignness 
has too often been a feature of its church life. 

Contemporary Protestant mission theology also struggles with problems of the 
interaction of gospel and culture, without developing any single interpretive concept or 
agreed terminology. ("Contextuali/ation" has been a popular term in some quarters, again 
often with reference to missionary method rather than to the church’s experience.) Some 
social scientists have suggested "cnculturation" as a neutral, nontlseological term to 
indicate a process of exchange between elements of the Christian tradition and elements 
of local culture. The debates reflect live modem recognition of culture as constituting a 
coherent realm, not merely the agglomeration of "customs” recognized in earlier times. It 
also reflects a general acknowledgment that the positions reached by Western 
Christianity as a result of its own processes of cultural interaction are not necessarily 
normative for the rest of the world. The term "inculturation” is already used with a range 
of meaning, and there arc signs that it is coming into general use to denote the Christian 
interaction with local culture or Christian embodiment within it. Accordingly it seems 
appropriate to use the term, if perhaps anachronistical!)’, in considering approaches to the 
issues of cultural interaction in Protestant mission history. 

Issues of culture have arisen recurrently in the history of Protestant missions, and 
indeed in all cross-cultural diffusions of the Christian faith. Protestants were not well 
placed to learn from Catholic missions, either in LATIN AMERICA, where Christianity 
in European form was imposed by force, or in CHINA. INDIA. JAPAN, or Vietnam, 
where circumstances required that missionaries find a niche within an alien society, and 
where some, notably Jesuits, achieved a deep level of identification with local cultures 
and churches arose that could not be readily dismissed as foreign institutions. Old 
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controversies over soteriology and popular images such as that of Jesuits as dissembling 
deceivers long diverted Protestants from weighing the experience of Catholic missions 
and into denouncing them. Early Protestant MISSIONS were influenced by the Pietist 
movement in Germany, by English PURITANISM in North America, and by the 
evangelical revival everywhere. All of these were movements of social criticism, 
developing a radical Christian lifestyle and (ejecting many of the regular lifestyles 
associated with the nominally Christian societies in which these movements originated. 
On tire one hand, this tended to predispose them to still harsher views of non-Christian 
societies, as being undei lire dominion of Satan: on the other, it preserved them from 
blatantly racial exalta-tion of their own societies. In common with their contemporaries, 
they also tended to hold a unitary and somewhat static view of civilization, identified 
with the intellectual, literary, autistic, and technological inheritance of the West since the 
Roman Empire, suffused with Christian teaching. Many Protestants believed the spread 
of this civilization to be a necessary precursor of any successful evangelization of the 
nonChristian world. Evangelicals and Pietists, although agreeing that Christianity and 
civilization were inseparable, for the most pan saw civilization as a fruit of the Gospel 
rather than its harbinger. 

As a rule, early Protestant missionary views of non-Western cultures tended to he 
severe. There were exceptions. DAVID LIVINGSTONE, for instance, seems to have 
been accepting from an early stage of African ways of life, finding their analogues among 
his own recent ancestors in live Scottish Highlands. It is not uncommon, however, to find 
missionaries whose li(M reactions were of dismay or even revulsion, coming to very 
different assessments as liven acquaintance with the society and its people deepened. 
Without in any way diluting their sense of that society's need of Christ, they found not 
only admirable features within the culture, but sometimes also evidence of preChristian 
divine activity. These discoveries often emerge with deeper knowledge of language and 
traditions. This came more readily where tlvere were written scriptures to he studied, and 
so generally sooner in India and China than in nonliterate societies. Protestant thought 
was undoubtedly partly shaped by theological and other intellectual currents in the West, 
and missionary activity helped to shape new social sciences such as anthropology. 
However, far more important in developing thought about cultural issues was the 
experience of living in other societies, and especially the experience of the development 
of churches there. A great variety of issues and approaches might be identified: here it 
must suffice to refer to five paitieularly influential models. 


1 . Civilization Models 


The widespread views of civilization mentioned above took on special significance for 
missions in the light of the SLAVERY question. Until the nineteenth centuiy. the 
Africans best known to Western Christians were those who had been brought to slavery 
in the Americas. Most of those in Britain, and many of those in America who supponed 
missions, were strongly opposed to slavery. Slavery raised questions about the 
constitution of the African race. Evangelicals insisted on the unity of all humanity in 
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nature and in grace. Tlie implication followed that Africans, far from being fit only for 
menial service, must, as recipients of God s salvation, be capable of the highest human 
attainments, tliose reflected in “civilization”—that is. Western civilization. Early 
missions among Africans, both in Africa and the Americas, stressed the growth of 
(Western) civilization as evidence of the power of the Gospel. The communities where 
this was most obvious—in the CARIBBEAN, in SIERRA LEONE, and among the Khoi 
(Hottentots) in SOUTH AFRICA—represented broken or uprooted peoples whose 
immediate connection with their land, their kin. and their past had been broken, and 
whose new identity was being formed with Christian and Western materials. The success 
of such civilization models challenged racist assumptions about African inferiority: 
Africans were clearly capable of all the attainments of the West, but it concealed the issue 
of the value of African culture in and of itself. In India the Scottish missionary Alexander 
Duff (1806-1878) set out to provide an entnv Christian worldview that would include the 
whole encyclopedia of scientific knowledge and displace the Hindu system among 
India's intellectual leaders. He saw a brief period of success, where a number of young 
Brahmins, already disaffected with the old ways, responded, this movement declined, 
however, as other ways appeared of combining traditional ideas with Western scientific 
knowledge and social reform. Civilization models declined as the importance of the 
slavety issue declined, and evangelical thinking turned away from social to more directly 
“spiritual” issues: as acquaintance with African communities and their languages 
developed: and as confidence in the excellence and sufficiency of Western civilization 
waned. 


2. National Church Models 


By the middle of the nineteenth century mission leaders such as RUFUS ANDERSON 
and Henry Venn were urging the establishment of self-governing, self-supporting, and 
self-propagating churches as the object of missionary endeavor, and recognizing that 
these were likely to deviate in some respects from the patterns of like churches of 
America and Europe. Indeed Venn invoked the Reformation doctrine of national 
chuithes: there could be national churches in India or Yoruhaland that reflected the 
national peculiarities of their countries as the national Protestant churches of England. 
Scotland. Germany, and Scandinavia reflected tlveirs. A corollaiy was that missionaries 
should not stay as pastors of churches once they were established. In practice the 
situation was more complex. Son*? Anglican missionaries, among them bishop JOHN 
WILLIAM COLENSO in Natal, worked with the idea of the church influencing the 
whole organism of society, as notionally in England, rather than, like other missions, 
seeking to call out a church from its society. Traditional institutions, even (in a strictly 
delimited form) polygamy might be tolerated if not absolutely incompatible with 
Christian teaching. A number of German missionaries, inspired by live Volkskirehe idea, 
worked for the conversion of the society as an organic whole. Bruno Guttmann. for 
instance, immersed himself in the community life of the Chagga of Tanzania, seeking not 
so much individual conversions as consensual response to the Gospel in clans and age- 
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sets. In (his way a national leadership of (he ehurch and a Chiisiian leadership of the 
community developed together. The experiment had started in a German colony; by the 
time Tanzania was advancing toward independence, there were complaints that this 
comprehensive but essentially conservative approach to traditional culture had left the 
community disadvantaged in such matters as secondary schools that other missions 
retained, often as a remnant of the civilization model. Christian Keysser and Georg 
Vicedom developed parallel approaches in Papua New Guinea. Tire French Protestant 
Maurice Leenhardt (1878-1954) found the structure of a national church already in place 
in New Caledonia and removed imported features to give it space to develop. 


3. Fulfillment and Restoratlonist Models 


These developed in India and China and other areas where ancient civilizations with 
developed literary traditions were still visible. Missions often took the view that these 
were now irrelevant to the great mass of the people who were largely unaffected by them; 
however, there were important elements in Protestant missions that saw them as vital 
determinants of Christian work. Tire Scot William Miller (1838-1923) realized that 
Duff s dream of the displacement of Hinduism was impossible. What Christian education 
should now attempt was to awaken dormant tendencies already in Hinduism, so that the 
Christian message, so readily shrugged off as foreign, could be heard by Hindu 
intellectuals. K.M.Bunctjeu (see INDIAN THEOLOGY), converted through Duff, found 
an "Aryan witness" to Christ in the Vedas, the ancient Hrndu scriptures that Duff had 
scorned. J.N.Farquhar (1861-1929). faced with the rising national movement and 
growing resentment at British rule, threw himself into the study of the religious literature 
of India, making it readily available, producing comprehensive guides to it that arc still in 
use. and arguing that Christ is the fulfillment of its highest aspirations. In China JAMES 
LEGGE (1815-1897) devoted his life to the study and translation of the Chinese classics 
and argued that the ancient religion of China was monotheistic, a sort of primal 
revelation. Such approaches looked to In dian and Chinese appropriations of Christianity 
that would affirm the best glories of the past and move to a Christian future that would 
retain continuity with that past. 


4. Modernizing Models 


These models have been most noticeable in Japan and China. In Japan Protestant 
missionaries were welcomed for a time as agents of the Western education and 
technology that were needed for national advance. Groups of young Western-educated 
young men. often samurai, converted at Sapporo and elsewhere, leading to an 
expec tation, not justified by the event, that Japan w ould turn to the religion as well as the 
technology of the West. In fact some Japanese Christians, such as Uehimura Kanzo 
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<1861-1930). sci up a critique of the West and its lack of spiritual sensitivity, and 
propounded a Japanese version of Christianity. In China Timothy Richard (1845-1919). 
beginning as an evangelistic missionary, found himself deeply involved in famine relief, 
and from there moved to consider the structural causes of famine in China. These were all 
removable by live application of modern methods, and use of those methods would derive 
from a tme doctrine of God and creation. Much of his later caicer was concerned with 
propagating these ideas through literature and other means, with a view to a convened 
and regenerated China, although always with deep respect for Chinese culture, history, 
and societal structures, and with an increasingly sharp critique of Western imperialism 
a ltd militarism. Other missionaries linked Christian mission in China to modernization, 
especially in the period after the fall of the empire when Western values seemed to he 
attractive to rulers of China. Later developments led to the rejec tion of missions as part of 
a foreign imperialist enterprise, and thereafter to a major expansion of Christianity 
through Chinese agency. 


5. Hospitality Models 


The Norwegian Lutheran missionary K.LReichelt <1877-19521 realized that ordinary 
mission methods in China made no impression on Buddhist monks, although many of 
these were clearly sincere seekers after truth and often burdened by a sense of sin. He 
developed a meeting point, later formalized as a brotherhood, where Christians and 
Buddhists might pray and study the scriptures in an environment that was not threatening 
but welcoming. Although he remained at heart a pietistic Lutheran, he was accused by 
some of syncretism and by Olivers of Romanism. His Tao Fong Shan Centre (eventually 
located, through the exigencies of war. in Hong Kong) is one of many examples of 
mission endeavors aimed at providing hospitality to people of faith in terms of a local 
culture. 

These and other models adopted by Protestant missions indicate that issues of 
inculturation were arising, although variously described and very differently addressed, 
throughout the days of the Protestant missionary movement. Hie great international 
missionary conferences, from the WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE at Edinburgh 
in 1910 to the International Missionary Council meeting at Tambaram in 1938. 
concentrated on issues raised by other faiths, rather than the cultures shaped by those 
faiths, which continued to shape live corporate minds of live churches for whose 
emergence missions had been live catalyst. Culture came to the center of discussion after 
World War 11. following closer consideration of the nature of the church and in the w ake 
of decolonization, the emergence of new nations, and a revival of confidence in the 
cultures of Africa and Asia. 

The inculturation process was by then well established in many newer Protestant 
churches, and it has been live process in these churches, rather than particular policies of 
missions, that has determined the present situation. There have been reconstitutive 
models for the appropriations of Christianity, as in the cases of Sierra Leone and the 
Caribbean already considered. The sense of Christian identity here, and the adoption of 
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Western cultural models, was always clear; what was less clear was that African elements 
were also incoiporatcd into the reconstituted identity to all. There were interactive 
models of appropriation in many pans of Africa, where the central institutions of a 
community were gradually brought into a mutually accepting relationship with Christian 
teaching, sometimes with reserved areas of autonomy where the power of ancestral 
consciousness was particularly strong. There have also been reinterpretive models, seen 
perhaps most clearly in many AFRICAN INSTITUTED CHURCHES, hut not only there, 
where aspects and institutions of African life are reinterpreted and given new significance 
in the light of the Bible. The huge presence of the charismatic movement in Africa has 
given impetus to this process by live relationships it is forging between African 
worldviews and Biblical teaching. In none of these models of appropriation does it make 
sense to distinguish between "Christian” and 'African” elements—they are fully 
integrated. 

Meanwhile, new Asian theologies of culture are appearing. It is noticeable that, 
although missionary models of cultural interaction in India concentrated on the 
Brahininical Hindu tradition. tl>e fact that the great majority of Indian Christians arc 
Dalits, with their history of oppression, or Tribals with a non-lndrc identity, is producing 
quite new interpretations of the relationship between past tradition and Christian identity 
tree Indian Theology and TRIBAL MOVEMENTS. INDIA). Ultimately most 
inculturation questions are about a satisfactory definition of the relations between local or 
national and Christian identity. 

See tils//: Missionary Organizations; Pietism 
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INDEPENDENT FUNDAMENTALIST 
CHURCHES 


This organization is one of like oldest and largest fundamentalist associations in the 
UNITED STATES that emerged out of the interdenominational BIBLE conferences of 
the early twentieth century as a protest against the liberalism and MODERNISM in the 
larger Protestant denominations Its formal beginnings can be traced to tire formation of 
the American Conference of Undenominational Churches in 1923. This group joined a 
number of Congregational churches in 1930 to form the Independent Fundamentalist 
Churches of America (IFCA). While maintaining a stiong stance on eeclesial separatism 
from denominations and religious apostasy, and critical of the neo-evangelical 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS, the IFCA left the American 
Council of Christian Churches (ACCC) in 1952 because the latter was too extreme in its 
separatism. The IFCA could not abide by the strict ACCC position on separation from 
other conservatives, including the more moderate National Association of Evangelicals, 
who did hold to a strict separatist position. 

The association renamed itself IFCA International in 19% in recognition of its global 
mission and diverse constituency, and to place less emphasis on FUNDAMENTALISM 
and its exclusionary position out of concern that independent" and "fundamental" might 
be misunderstood. Churches, lay people, and ministers can become members of the 
association, which has its headquarters in Grandville. Michigan. 

Consistent with the fundamentalist movement's insistence on unwavering doctrinal 
fundamentals and purity, the IFCA International demands adherence to verbal plenary 
inerrancy of the Bible, total depravity of humans, the v irgin birth and full deny of Christ, 
the sacrificial ATONEMENT, the CHURCH as the local and independent gathering of 
believers apart from denominational systems, and ptemillenial dispensational 
EsCHATOLOGY. The organization affirms the two ottltnances of tire LORD'S SUPPER 
and Believer’s BAPTISM and is strictly congregational in governance, informal in 
WORSHIP, and advocates expository PREACHING and the literal interpretation of the 
Bible. 

See alui Biblical Inerrancy: Congregationalism: Denomination; Dispensationalism: 
Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism. Millenarians and Mrllennialism 
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INDIA 


Before European Colonial Presence in India (until 1498) 


The general assumption that the history of Christianity in India is as old as Christianity 
itself refers to its early beginnings in South India. Among the St. Thomas (ori Syrian 
Christians in South India, there is strong oral tradition that emphasizes the ministry of the 
Apostle Thomas, one of the twelve apostles of Jesus Christ (Matthew 10:3. Mark 3:18: 
John 11.16. 15:5. 20:25. 29). in South India. Accordingly, following the ancient trade 
route between South India and the Middle East. St. Thomas is believed to have reached 
Kudungalur (i.c.. Cranganore) on the southwest Coast of the modern Kerala State. After 
an eventful ministry that succeeded in establishing a few local churches with Indian 
converts, he is said to have moved to Mylapore. currently a suburb of the city of Chennai 
(Madras). The same tradition points out that Indian religious leaders, who did not like the 
ministry of St. Thomas, killed him. Early European travelers te.g.. Pantanus in the second 
century. Marco Polo in 1288). Church Fathers te.g.. Ambrose, fourth century), and the 
apocryphal book entitled Ails of Thomas (early third century) make several allusions 
either to the tomb (supposedly) of St. Thomas on St. Thomas Mount in Chennai or to the 
Christian population in southern India. Historically convincing contemporaneous 
evidences of the life and ministry of St. Thomas the Apostle, however, are yet to be 
found. 

Other traditions link the beginning of Christianity in India either with the Apostle 
Bartholomew (Matthew 10:3: Mark 3:8: Luke 6:14) in the region of Tirana, near the city 
of Munrbar (earlier. Bombay), or to immigrations of Syriac-speaking Christians front 
Persia. According to the Jacobite Mar Thonta IV (1721) there were two migrations of 
Christians from Persia to Kerala: in 345 a certain Thomas of Cana led about four hundred 
families: in 823-825 Mar Sabriso brought another group of immigrants: both groups were 
welcome and were socially integrated into tire prevailing culture. In the course of time 
they attained high social rank and political power. They owned large pieces of land, 
traded spices with business people from many parts of the world, and led a simple, but 
dignified life. Front the fourth century onward, the Christians in India accepted the 
ecclesiastical authority of the Persian Church and used the Syriac liturgy. They were 
oriental Christians in India, belonging to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the patriarch of 
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Antioch. Because of this Persian connection, they had Syriac liturgy, theology, and 
church administration, until the sixteenth centuiy. Their metropolitan, the chief 
ecclesiastical head, appointed a Persian bishop to take care of the spiritual affairs of the 
Indian church and an Indian archdeacon to look after the civil life of the Christians. In 
consultation with the archdeacon, the bishop would ordain Katanars. the local pastors. 

All the religious and political tensions, splits, and theologies of the patriarchate in 
Antioch influenced the Indian church dircctly or indirectly. The Indian Christians got 
integrated into the prevailing cultural and social context in India, by faith they were 
Christian, although by ecclesiastical affiliation they were Syrian. They made use of a 
flagstaff and a wooden gong. They went on processions, undertook pilgrimages, and 
observed days of fasting and feasting. They administered Qurbana <i.c.. Eueharisti in two 
elements. Their priests were married. Despite their achievements, this community was 
inward looking. Lack of pastoral care and dependency on non-Indian bishops were bound 
to weaken this community. 


During European Colonial Presence in India (149X-1947) 


The Portuguese naval officer. Vasco da Gama (1469-1524) reached Calicut in 1498 and 
forced live Indian ruler of Calicut (1502) to sign a trade treaty. This event marked the 
beginning of a long presence of several European powers in India. With regard to church 
relations Vasco da Gama's arrival in India had far-reaching consequences: in 1494. Pope 
Alexander entrusted Poitugal with the ecclesiastical jurisdiction over all countries in tire 
Eastern hemisphere. Vasco da Gama's contemporary. Cabral, bmught Franciscan 
missionaries to the city of Cochin in 1500. Franciscan missionaries strengthened tlieir 
centers and began to expand their influence. In 1514 Pope Leo confirmed tl»c Padroado 
missionaries the right to select, appoint, and maintain bishops and to build churches. 
After Goa. tire Ponuguese capital city in India, was established in 1510 and raised to an 
archdiocese covering all territories between India and China. By 1534. more European 
missionaries arrived in India: Dominicans |1503). Jesuits (1542). and Augustinians 
(1572). When the Portuguese met live St. Thomas Christians and discovered liven 
involvement in the spice trade, they entered into a trade agreement with them. However, 
they soon found that the faith expressions and practices of St. Thomas Christians differed 
greatly from the teachings of the Roman Catholic Church, especially after live anti- 
Protestant Council of Trent (1545-1563). In their efforts to counter Protestants in Europe 
and to gain new adherents in non-European countries, the Ponuguese political authorities 
and the Padroado missionaries desired to establish the faith and practice of the Roman 
Catholic Church over that of the St. Thomas Christians in India. With the help of the 
Jesuit Francis Roz, Dom Alexis de Menezis. the archbishop of Goa. called for a synod at 
Diamper ti.e.. Udayamperur. June 20-27. 1599). While he ananged for subjugating the 
St. Thomas Christians to Roman Catholicism. he opposed tl>e unhealthy (Brahminicali 
practice of untouchability and the discrimination against women among the Christians. 
However, the St. Thomas Christians did not tolerate the imposition of the Latin rite: they 
wanted to have their Syrian tradition and liturgy in Syriac. On January 3. 1653. most of 
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them gathered al a church in the place of Muttancheny. They touched a rope lied 10 ihe 
cross of lire church and vowed (i.e.. Coonon Cross Oalh) nor 10 continue their 
relationship with lire Roman Catholic Church any longer. This historical event marked 
the beginning of live major ecclesiastical split in India—th*>se who rejected the Latin rite 
were known as the New Party, which later became the Jacobite Church. A small number 
of Christians, known as the Old Party, continued to be Roman Catholics. The 
representatives of the New Party not only ordained their archdeacon Thomas as Mar 
Thoma I. but also approached the Syrian Orthodox patriarchate of Antioch for help. 
Consequently St. Gregorious Abdul'Galeel. the Syrian metropolitan of Jerusalem, came 
to Kerala in 1665 and revived the Syriac tradition. During the seventeenth century 
Christians in Kerala had to encounter rival chureh leaders, traditions, and further splits. 

During the years 1542—1773 I until the Suppression! the Jesuit missionaries toiled not 
only on the coastal regions, but also in the main cities of South India. Some Jesuits from 
the College of St. Paul’s in Goa accepted the invitation of the Mughal Emperor Akbar 
(1556-1605). the proponent of Din-i-llahi, and went to his couit (1580-1583) to 
demonstrate live Christian message in word and deed. Although this type of mission work 
among the aristocrats lasted almost two centuries, it did not result in many conversions, 
although it influenced the Mughal art. literature, and histoiy. The Jesuit mission to the 
common people had more success. The Italian Jesuit Roberto de Nobili (1577-1656). 
founder of live Madurai Mission, may perhaps be the greatest missionary of this time. 
Front his arrival in the cultural city of Madurai in 1606 he learned the dominant South 
Indian languages (Tamil. Telugu. and Sanskrit), became well acquainted with the major 
literature of these languages, and studied live cultural specialties of the South Indians. In 
his attempt to study the worldviews and behavior patterns of the South Indians lie tried to 
separate religion from social custom. He created many phrases to communicate the 
Christian message, and he managed to lead people of different caste groups to worship in 
one church building and to receive the sacraments from his own hand. He removed the 
derogatory name of Christians as Paranghis (i.e.. a synonym for drinking wine, eating 
beef, and leading a morally loose life). His own contemporary, the Poituguese Jesuit John 
de Brito (1617-1693). preached the Christian message in and around the city of Madurai 
and adjacent kingdoms. Tl>e woifcs of the Jesuit missionaries and two Dutch East India 
Company chaplains i Phi lip Baldaeus and Abraham Roger) in the seventeenth century 
need to be mentioned. They preached the Christian message and took the thought patterns 
of Indians seriously. Roman Catholic missionaries belonging to the Propaganda Fide 
(established in 16221 complicated the missionary woik of the Protestant missionaries in 
India. 

In like meantime the traders of East India Companies from ENGLAND (1600-1874). 
NETHERLANDS (1602-1798). DENMARK (1616-1845). and FRANCE (1664-1769) 
began to make inroads on the Poituguese sea power. Although in England there was a 
close link between state and church, the British colonial authorities in India were careful 
not to allow any Protestant missionary work in their territories in India. Because of the 
peculiar domestic and national situation. Frederick IV. king of Denmaik (1699-1730). 
established a cross-cultural mission to Tranquebar. a small Danish colony (1619-1845) 
on the east coast of South India. At the recommendation of his counselors, in 1705. lie 
sent two German Pietists. B. Ziegenbalg (1682-1719) and H. Pluetschau 11677-1746) to 
Tranquebar. Ziegenbalg learned the Tamil language, studied Tamil literature, and 
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translated the New Testament and a few other works of Getman Pietists into Tamil, 
organized a church based on several South Indian social principles, educated less- 
privileged people to attain economic self-sufficiency, and piepared Indian Christians to 
shoulder responsibilities for their own church. Among his successors tire linguist 
Benjamin Schult/e (1689-17601. the Bible translator Johann Philip Fabricius (1711- 
1791). and tire missionarydiplomat Christian Frederick Schwartz (1726-1798) were some 
leading figures whose multifaceted contributions to Indian society are remembered 
gratefully. 

In 1758 John Zecharias Kiemairder (d. 1799) reached Calcutta and pioneered 
Protestant mission work. He established schools and founded tire Old Church. The 
Baptist missionary WILLIAM CAREY <1761-1834). who reached Calcutta in 1793. had 
to first work in an indigo factory for seven years before he was allowed to settle down in 
Serampore. a Danish colony < 1755— 1845) near Calcutta. His contributions to Protestant 
Christianity in India and Indian society are fondly renumbered. Because of the change of 
the Biitish public mind toward Christian missions, the works of C.F.Schwartz. Carey, and 
Charles Grant, an influential director of the English East India Company, a "'pious 
clause" was inserted in 1813; in the following year the first Anglican hishopiic was 
established in Calcutta. Few chaplains (e.g.. Claudius Buchanan. 1766-1815) and 
residents of the East India Company (Sir Thomas Munro. 1761-1827) and bishops (e.g.. 
Reginold Hebei. 1783-1826) showed much interest in missionary wotk in India. After 
the repoits of Buchanan and Munro on St. Thomas Christians, tire CHURCH MISSION 
SOCIETY sent its missionaries to Kerala in 1815 to start a "Mission of Help." Their 
efforts to translate tire Syriac Bible and liturgy into Malayalam. the local vernacular 
language, had farreaching consequences and led to lire separation of a reform group 
(1836) under the leadership of Abraham Malpan from other Syiian Christians. After the 
charier of the East India Company was revised in 1833 explicit provisions were made to 
allow Christian mission agencies from Europe. North America, and other countries to 
woik in India (see MISSIONS; MISSION ORGANIZATIONS). Lutheran. Baptist. 
Anglican. Congregationalists. Methodists, and other denominations established tlteir 
branches in India. In some places, mostly because of the efforts of Indian Christians, a 
large number of people eanre into live Christian church. 

This sudden increase demanded new mission approaches. Despite some rivalries (e.g.. 
regarding geographical territories of mission work and the types of missionary works), 
there were many meetings between different mission agencies (e.g.. in Madias in 19<X) 
with preceding conferences in tlte cities of Allahabad. Bombay, etc.). These meetings 
emphasized the need for united mission enterprise. V.S.A/ariah (1874-1945) played an 
impoitant role in establishing the Indian Missionary Society (1903) and the National 
Missionary Society (1905). His address at the Edinburgh Missionary conference of 1910 
(see WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE) pointed out the need for Western 
missionaries to consider non-Westem Christian leaders as their friends and paimers. Two 
years later Azariah was oidained as the first Indian bishop. HENDRIK KRAEMER’S 
book. The Christian Message in a Non-Christian WnrlJ. created much controversy at the 
International Missionary Conference held at Tambaram in 1938. Indian Christian leaders, 
both clergy and laity, reacted severely to Kraemer's view that tire faith of tire non- 
Christian people did not possess (salvific) truth. The members of the Rethinking Group 
<A.J.Appasamy |I891-1975|. V.Chakkarai |1880-I9S8|. and P.Cheneiah (1886-19561) 
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tried 10 express in Indian categories their understanding of Christian faith. In the context 
of rising Indian nationalism. Western and non-Westem Church leaders in India realized 
the need for a united Cluistian witness. The National Christian Council of India was 
established in 1911 to represent all non-Roman Catholic churches in India. In 1927 all the 
Lutheran Churches in India established the Federation of Evangelical Lutheran Churches. 
Anglican. Congregational, and Presbyterian churches found ways of uniting: 
representatives of these traditions inaugurated the CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA (CSIi in 
September 1947 in Madras. The merger of these various traditions is considered to Ire 
"the second great miracle after Pentecost.” 


After European Colonial Presence in India < I947-) 


In 1947 India attained political freedom from British imperialism. Indian Christian 
leaders felt the need for authentic Indian expression of Christian faith, theology, 
education, pastoral training, and church architecture. The Ashram Movement gained 
populaiity: in 1930 the Sat Tal Christian Ashram was founded in the place of Nainital by 
Stanley E.Jones. Soon other Christian ashrams (Christkula Ashram in Tiruppattur. 
Saceidananda Ashram in Santivanam) were established in parts of India. Ashrams 
became a place for Christians and non-Christians to transform personal and social life, 
"agree to disagree." but to unite for love, service, and often East-West dialogue. 
Independent India offered an opportunity for renewed Christian social activity. 
P.D.Devanandan < 1901-19621 and M.M.Thomas (1916-1996) showed how the Christian 
message could help in building the nation, especially in (I>e context of poverty and 
religious pluralism. After the publication of the Niyogi Committee Report on Christian 
Missionary Activities (I956i and the passage of the Freedom of Religion bills by the 
governments of Madva Pradesh. Orissa, and Arunachal Pradesh 1196S-1971 >. it became 
increasingly clear that the Indian "secular democracy" would not welcome non-Indian 
missionaries. Hence. Indian Christian leaders began tlterr own missionary movements. 

Today the Friends Missionary Prayer Band (FMPB) and Indian Evangelical Mission 
are two large indigenous mission agencies sending Indian missionaries from south and 
northeastern India to other parts of India. It is known that through the holistic work of 
FMPB. the Maltos. a people group in the State of Bihar and once on the verge of 
extinction, have now experienced a great transformation. In 1970 the Church of North 
India <CMi was founded as a united and uniting church to witness to the words and deeds 
of Jesus Christ. Currently the CS1 and CM are trying to establish one church in India. 
Many decades of theological and secular education made available to the marginalized 
groups of Indian Christians have begun to yield results: at present the Dalits <"those who 
are broken") claim their rightful share in formulating Indian Christian theology, 
administering church properties, and undertaking church leadership. Although the caste is 
addressed as a social and religious evil, effective functional alternatives have yet to be 
found. The Indian church has also slowly realized the need for the participation of 
women in the religious and secular life of Christians. However, the Indian church is 
involved in works for justice, social peace, and preservation of creation. The social. 
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educational, vocational, medical relief, and other humanitarian services rendered by 
Christians in India have not resulted in large numbers of conversions to Christianity, but 
function as “salt and light" by providing all interested people an alternative lifestyle. 
Some Indian Christian leaders have made significant contributions to the worldwide 
Church, its ecumenical partnership, and discussions on pluralism and dialogue. Indian 
Christian immigrant workers in the UNITED STATES. AUSTRALIA, and Western 
Europe significantly intluence the life of churches in the West. The long history and 
experience of the church in India provides much opportunity for mutual learning and 
enrichment. 

See also Indian Theology 
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INDIAN THEOLOGY 


Protestantism first arrived in INDIA when the Tianquebar mission began work in 1706 
among Tamil-speaking people. The considerable literatuie that survives from the church 
that resulted from this work is only now beginning to be catalogued and studied. 

In the early nineteenth century the Baptist missionaries in Seram pore. Bengal provided 
a spark that lit the fire of Indian Protestant theology. The first (lames came from Ram 
Mohan Roy (1772-1833). although he never became a Christian. Roy came from a 
Bengali Brahmin family. Study of Persian and Arabic led him to a deep appreciation for 
Islam and monotheism, and a desire to purge all religions of idolatry and superstition. He 
devoted his life to the abolition of sail, or widow immolation, and other social reforms. 
Roy’s refor mation of Hinduism was as much indebted to rationalists and Unitarians in the 
West as to Muslims and Trinitarian Christians in India (see 
UNITAR1ANUNIVERSAL1ST ASSOCIATION. He settled in Calcutta in 1815. 
publishing Vcdantic Hindu texts and agitating for social and religious reform. His view of 
Hinduism was that tire original scriptures, the Vedas, had been corrupted by later 
writings, specifically tire Puranas. 

In 1820 Roy published a collection of extracts from the four gospels, especially Jesus' 
sermons and parables. The Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace and Happiness. This 
quickly led to a literary debate with tire Baptist Joshua Marshman. who objected to a 
piecemeal approach to the New Testament. For Roy. Jesus was a great teacher and 
“messenger" of God who imparted teachings that were “more conducive to moral 
principles and more adapted for tire use of rational beings" than any other. Claims about 
Christ's divinity were later additions by the church, as was tire idea of Christ's DEATH 
as atoning sacrifice. The DocTRINE of the Trinity was not only unnecessary to 
SALVATION, it was irrational and a reversion to the polytheistic trends in religion that 
Roy was fighting. The simple plan of salvation was to follow the pre ccpts of Jesus. In 
1828 Roy established a religious association of reformed Hinduism. However. Roy also 
expressed a vision of Christ and of Christianity that made sense within the Hindu world, 
while at the same time radically challenging that world. His legacy is not merely that of 
an outsider to the CHURCH: a number of Bengali Christians came to FAITH in Christ 
through their study of Roy's Precepts of Jesus. 

Ram Mohan Roy died in ENGLAND in 1833. In terms of Indian Protestant 
THEOLOGY his most interesting successor was Keshub Chandcr Sen < I838-I884> who 
joined the Brahma Samaj at the age of nineteen. Although Roy had been highly 
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rationalistic and regarded mystical spirituality with suspicion. Sen was a man of spiritual 
fervor and passion, open to bhakti, loving, ecstatic devotion to a particular god. Roy had 
rejected the idea of divine incarnation, believing that it compromised monotheism: Sen 
embraced tire ideas of incarnation and avatar (temporary manifestation of tire divine in 
human form). Sen was never baptized, but from his early years in the Bruhmo SumaJ. was 
an enthusiast for the life of Christ, and Christ increasingly became the center of his life 
and the focus of his thinking. 

Sen. departing front the rationalistic unitarianism of Roy. also embraced the concept 
of God as Trinity. The trinity was conceived as Sat. Cll, Ananda. or Truth/ Being. 
Wisdom, and Bliss, a classical Hindu description of Brahman (God) corresponding in 
Sen's thought to Father. Son. and Holy Spirit. In a series of lectures, notably Jesus 
Christ: Europe and Asia 11X66) and India Asks. Who is Christ? (1879). Sen developed his 
idea of Christ. Christ, who said "1 and my Father are one.” was divine humanity through 
kenosis: he was a human being who emptied himself, who utterly abandoned his self, so 
that Divinity filled the void. This union of Christ with the Father was not an ontological 
but a mystical one. and Jesus sought to extend to others that spiritual oneness with the 
Father. "As thou. Father, ait in me. that they may also be one in us.” The self-sacrifice on 
the cross is also exemplary for all humanity. Christ calls all to be filled with Christ. Later 
in life Sen moved closer to Christian ORTHODOXY in his undeistanding of Jesus, 
seeing his death as an atoning medium that brings God and humanity together, and using 
the language of sacrifice and substitution to describe Jesus' death. 

Sen. although utterly devoted to Jesus Christ, was never attracted to the Christian 
chureh in India, which he believed was too Westernized. He led live Brahma Samaj to 
establish the “Church of live New Dispensation.” a new Christ-centered eclectic religion. 
Jesus corrected and fulfilled Hinduism, and indeed fulfilled the best in each faith. Christ 
was hidden in the Hindu religion, and was present in all that is good in every philosophy. 

Ram Mohan Roy and Keshub Chander Sen were developing understandings of Jesus 
and the Christian God within the Indian religious context. A critique came from ceitain 
Indian Christian thinkers. The works of Krishna Mohan Banerjea (1813-1885). l.al 
Behari Day (1824-1829). and Nehcmiah Goreh (1825-1895) form the core of this 
Protestant theological response, and the work of Goieh can be taken as illustrative. He 
was bom Nilakantha Shastri Goreh into a Brahmin family from Maharashtra, but grew up 
in Benares. A missionary introduced him to the BIBLE. Goreh's grappling with the Bible 
eventually led to his conversion and BAPTISM in the Anglican Church in 1848. at which 
time he took the name Nehcmiah. He had already gained a reputation as a Sanskrit 
scholar and exponent of traditional Hinduism. He continued in deep study of scriptures 
and religion, with periods of doubt and conflict. He was ordained into live Anglican 
priesthood in 1870. 

In I860 Goreh published A Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems. 
an apologetic work in dialogue with Hindu scholars. Goieh undertakes to prove that 
Hinduism is not coherent within itself. At the same time he puts forward Christian beliefs 
and doctrines as a rationally acceptable alternative. For example, the theory of creation 
underlying the advalhi theological tradition in Hinduism ultimately denies the reality of 
creation, while at the same time it posits that creation is one with Brahman, who is real. 
In place of this self-comradictoiy doctrine of Creator and creation Goreh turns to the 
Christian doctrine of a Creator God who makes creation ex nihilo. Goreh goes on to argue 
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ihc irrationality of Hindu views on SIN. die human condition, and salvation, and the 
congruence of the Christian views of these matters. Goieh. who lived simply in Indtan 
style, refusing even clerical dress, came to the conclusion that orthodox Hindus were 
prepared by their religion and philosophy to receive the gospel as no other people save 
the Jews had been. Tlie Hindu belief in avatar was a preparation for the incarnation. 
Christ is a fulfillment of the longings of Hinduism. 

A few Protestant missionaries seriously engaged Hindu thought in theological terms. 
The Scot. John Nicol Farquhar (1861-1929) arrived in India in 1891 to teach in Calcutta. 
After a decade he was able to devote himself to personal EVANGELISM and scholarly 
research and writing, his works including a theology of religion entitled The Crown of 
Hinduism (1913). Here Farquhar worked out a fulfillment theory of religions, first 
suggested by Keshub Chander Sen. Farquhar built his work on evolutionary assumptions, 
arguing that all social institutions can lie placed on an ascending scale of value and 
effectiveness. The crown of all religions on this evolutionary scale is Jesus Christ. In him. 
Farquhar argued, all people can find the answers to all their religious questions, including 
human and social questions, which are given unsatisfactory or no answers in non- 
Christian religions. Farquhar's fulfillment theory fell out of favor after a couple of 
decades, but was picked up by Indian Roman Catholic' theologians after live Second 
Vatican Council < 1961-1965). 

One of Farquhar’s most prominent critics was another Scottish missionary. Alfred 
George Hogg (1875-1954). teacher and then principal of Madras Christian College from 
I9<>2 to 1939. Hogg argued that Christ fulfills, not Hinduism but the need of which India 
had begun to be conscious. Christ may bring a Hindu to realizations of new needs, which 
Christ manifestly fulfills. Hogg proposed that rather than being unfulfilled or incomplete. 
Hinduism presented to the people of India a well-integrated and complete system of 
belief. Christ made people aware that there were possibilities and potentials beyond their 
present system of belief, and Christ alone was the hope for fulfilling these. In Karma and 
Redemption (1909). Hogg argues that the doctrine of karma fits wonderfully into a 
system in which there is no other purpose in life than expiation. There is no possibility of 
true morality in tlte doctrine of karma because every good and every evil act must 
inexorably be worked out in the life of the soul; karma operates within a judicial system 
but without a judge. Mercy and even love are therefore not possible in this system; 
everything that happens to a person is a result of previous deeds. Christ and Christianity, 
on the other hand, propose a moral universe, governed by a moral God. where 
forgiveness, mercy, and love are not only possible, but demanded. Christ offers to the 
Hindu a new point of reference. Hogg was the outstanding missionary theologian in India 
during the first half of the twentieth century, who in his efforts to relate Christianity to 
Hinduism left behind a generation of students and admirers, both Hindu and Christian. 

The missionary who had built up Madras Christian College, where Hogg served, was 
another Scot. William Miller (1838-1923). His influence underlay the work of a trio of 
outstanding South Indian Protestant theologians of the early twentieth century. Vengal 
Chakkarai (1880-1958). a lawyer, evangelist, and ardent nationalist, converted to 
Christianity in his twenties, and in 1927 published Jesus the Avatar. For Chakkarai. 
Jesus, who through kenosis became the Christ, is still today the avatar. However, unlike 
Hindu avatars, the incarnation of Jesus is not temporary and static but permanent and 
dynamic. Moreover, the Spirit is identified with the risen, living Christ at work in the 
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"oild today. Chakkarai also insisted that knowledge of God begins with a personal 
experience of Christ, and he formulated a doctrine of the "Christhood of God." Because 
an experience of Christ was crucial for a true knowledge of God. tire immanence of 
Christ <and Godl was important in Chakkuiaf s thought. 

Chakkarai’s brother-in-law. Pandipeddi Chenchiah (1886-1959). another lawyer and 
the chief judge of Pudukkottai State, converted as a small boy from Hinduism along with 
his father, but retained his Hindu cultural Ireritage. He wanted Indian Christianity to shed 
its foreignness and focus on 'the raw fact of Christ." who is the 'True Man." the "New 
Man." Becoming one with Christ makes believers "new creatures" and the beginning of 
the "new creation." Chenchiah stressed tire need to experience Christ, but a Christ who 
was permanently human, not an incarnation of God that has returned to God—in fact, not 
an avatar as Chakkarai argued. Christ as tire New Man is the bridge between humanity 
and divinity, something absolutely novel. Believers are to become "Christs" themselves, 
as Sen had said. Chenchiah thus emphasized the resurrection and Pentecost: tire Christian 
life is a "yoga (way of achieving union with God| of the Spirit." tire Holy Spirit being 
mahasakll drew cosmic energy!, which abides on earth. Chenchiah argued that the Hindu 
sasiras (scriptures) held an equivalent place in preparing India for the Gospel to that of 
the Old Testament for tire early Christians. 

Bishop Aiyadurai Jesudasen Appasamy (1891-1975) was brought up in a Christian 
home. As a bishop his attitude toward tire church as institution was more positive than 
that of many Indian theologians, who saw it as inherently Western. Appasaamy was 
immersed in the bhaktl tradition, which seeks union with a personal God through intense 
personal devotion. In 1928 he published Christianity as Bhukii Marga. and in 1931 H7n/r 
Is A falsa? These works expound John’s gospel in conjunction with Htndu Tamil Main 
poets. 

Appasamy envisioned the Christian life as one of intense devotion to Christ, with the 
goal of moksa (salvation—in Hindu theology, salvation from the cycle of karma and 
samsara) and union with God. not absorption into the divine hut loving personal union 
with Christ wlro said. "Abide in nre." Tire union of the believer with Christ models the 
union of Christ with God. which Appasamy interpreted as one where tire Son perfectly 
conforms to the Father's will. He argued (against the Chalcedonian formula as well as 
against Hindu aJvaiia philosophy) that the unton between Father. Son. and (reliever is not 
metaphysical but moral. Christian bhakil —which includes an ethical dimension of love 
toward neighbor—is the way to Christian moksa. A life devoted to the deep love of Gird, 
conforming to the will of Jesus, leads to eternal life. Appasamy conceived of the Logos 
as present or immanent in the world, both in creation and in humanity, tire Logos is 
aniaryamtn (indweller). Jesus is Logos and also uvular; he is avatar not as theophany (as 
in the classical Hindu understanding I but as incarnation. Jesus breaks the bondage of tire 
fear of karma for those who believe in him. In developing his Chiistcentered and God- 
centered theology of bhakil. Appasamy interpreted Christian dogma in the light of John’s 
gospel and the philosophy of Ramanuja. 

The year 1947 was pivotal for India: the country gained its independence from the 
British Empire. Paul David Dcvanandan (1901-1962) saw that Christianity in 
postirrdeperrdence India had to deal with a new factor, tire secular slate. Devanandan was 
born in Madras, the son of an ordained minister. Returning to India after study at Yale, he 
taught at United Theological College in Bangalore before becoming director of the 
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Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and Society. Devanandan’s pioneeiing work 
consisted in showing his Hindu friends how they could refotm Hinduism from within to 
adapt to the new context produced by the secular state, and how some of their religious 
and philosophical struggles could be resolved only by Christ. For Devanandan. Christian 
theology was a product of dialogue with Hindus, and its evangelistic puipose was to 
change Hindu thinking about religion as it had been traditionally understood. 

Devanandan sought to redefine some Hindu understandings accoiding to Christian 
thinking. One was the understanding of the personality of God. In like most profound 
Hindu teachings. God is devoid of personality— Brahman is ultimately nirguna or 
without qualities. Yet Christianity believes in a personal God. and Devanandan proposed 
that tike ancient Hindu concept of purusa I person) be used to rethink how God. for the 
Hindu, may be both personal and yet Ultimate Truth. Hindu understanding about creation 
might also be transformed. In classical adiaita thought, creation is one with the Creator. 
Devanandan. in dialogue with Hindus and borrowing from Chenchiah. stressed that the 
Creator is not only differentiated from creation, but God is purposively moving to new 
creation because humanity's sin has marred the old creation. Talk of a new creation 
would help Hindus to participate in the difficult but exciting task of building a new India 
as a secular state. Oliver areas where Devanandan sought transformation through dialogue 
with Hindus were history, muya. and human community. He sought to icdefine not only 
the Hindu worldview but also the terms in which Christian doctrine is expressed. 

P.D.Devanandan's successor as director of the Christian Institute was 
Madathiparampil Mamnven iM. M.i Thomas (1916-19%). M.M.Thomas, like so many 
Indian Protestant theologians, was a layman. He continued and developed Devanandan’s 
emphasis on dialogue, which he believed should take place on three levels: how each 
religion can contribute to the general welfare of society and humanity: dialogue that 
grapples with the central theological issues of each faith: and dialogue between persons 
about their personal faith commitments. Thomas's interest was in the first type of 
dialogue. In The Acknowledged Christ <>/ the Indian Renaissance (1969) Thomas shows 
how the Christian faith, since the time of Ram Mohan Roy. has introduced new elements 
in India that have resulted in fundamental changes in the core of Hindu society and 
thought. This insight of Thomas's signals his interest in a theology that, like that of 
Devanandan. would inspire people to positive action in the building up of the new India. 

Thomas admires Hindu reformers such as Ram Mohan Roy and Mahatma Gandhi, but 
finds their refusal to embrace Christian beliefs a hindrance to providing live proper 
answers to modern India's most pressing problems. Tlve church, he argued, needs to 
participate in secular history for the purpose of increasing human dignity and developing 
human personality. These goals are not devoid of theological content because the secret 
of true humanism is found in tlve divine humanity of Jesus Christ: "the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ and his New Creation." as Thomas says, echoing Chenchiah. Thomas called for 
Christians to engage in nation building without in any way abandoning their distinctive 
Christian witness. 

The work of inteneligious dialogue was brought to a more global stage by Stanley 
Samartha (1920-2001) of Karnataka. Samartha was a pastor and educator before 
becoming tlve first director 11970-1981) of the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
Subunit on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies. His theological 
contributions were related to tlve task of interreligious dialogue. 
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In the mid-1980s nothing less than a theological (evolution began in Indian Protestant 
theology w hen Dalit Theology pushed aside two centuries of Christian thought expressed 
by means of the philosophy and teligion of classical brahminical Hinduism The term 
tluhi. meaning "oppressed” or "crushed." refers to the large numbers of Indians known as 
"outcaste" or "untouchable” or "harijan.” Because the majority of Indian Protestants 
come from •lulu groups. Dalit Theology is first of all theological reflection based on the 
experience of most Indian Christians, and because daliis have been, and continue to be. 
oppressed by members of Hindu castes who draw on classical brahminical Hinduism for 
their self-understanding and their understanding of the socioreligious order. Dalit 
Theology is a challenge to the legitimacy of doing theology in terms of brahminical 
religion and philosophy. Dalit Theology has looked mostly to LIBERATION 
THEOLOGY to provide the hernKneutical lenses through which to undertake a theology 
of the oppressed in India. Thus the immediate future direction of Indian Protestant 
theology is far from settled. It is ccnainly not outside due realm of possibility that Dalit 
Theology and traditional Indian Christian theology will engage in fruitful future dialogue. 
Indeed it is difficult to see how Protestant theology in India can neglect either the 
experience of the majority of its church members or the religious and cultural milieu in 
which it finds itself, because the two arc inextricably linked in India and the Indian 
church. 

See also Conversion: Dialogue. Interconfessional: Ecumenism: Mass Movements 
(India!: Missions: Tribal Movements (India! 
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INDIVIDUALISM 


The fust religious individuals are ihe rcnuncianis bred by rejection of the world at the 
core of every salvation religion, according to MAX WEBER (1946). Renouncing the 
world represented within the framework of cosmological dualism crystallizes an other¬ 
worldly true self in constitutive relationship to God or cosmological equivalents of 
divinity in nonbiblical tiaditions such as the Buddhist Dharma. This enables the 
individual to transcend social membership embodied in kinship and political and 
economic institutions to live in but not of the world by congregating in distinctly 
religious communities of worship such as the Jewish synagogue. Christian church, and 
Buddhist sangha. 

The ethos of the Christian Gospel calls for sanctifying tire self for God thiough 
renouncing everything that disturbs communion with God and exercising everything that 
binds tire self with God’s will, as ERNST TROELTSCH (1960:999) summarizes it. It 
also demands a neighborly love that overcomes in God all the conflict and subordination 
of human law and social order, while it unites souls in a deep spirit of mutual 
undemanding and self-sacrificing love made in the image of God and proclaimed by 
Jesus in the message of tl>c KINGDOM OF GOD to come. This is an ideal that requires a 
new world order to be fully realized. It cannot be realized within this world witlkout 
compromise, thought Trocltsch. so the history of the Christian ethos and its 
institutionalization becomes the constantly renewed search for this compromise, and 
fresh opposition to it. 

Ecclesiastical Protestantism collapses tike corporatist Catholic hierarchy of an ascent 
from NATURE to GRACE into the Lutheran ethic of the calling in the world of everyday 
woik and houscholding God gives each individual. It gives lise to the activist shaipening 
of Christian calling in the this-worldly ASCETICISM of a Calvinist "Protestant Ethic” to 
order the holy community rationally and restore it within the life of the world. Ascetic 
Protestantism draws Christian sects away from radical opposition to the world in their 
efforts to live out the ideal of tike Sermon on the Mount, and it resists the 
ANT1NOM1ANISM of modern mysticism in its celebration of indiv iduals as free spirits 
in a purely inward communion with God and one another. 

A peculiarly Protestant individualism stems from this soteiiological shift away from a 
hierarchical structuring of both this world and tike next. It revises cosmological dualism 
by bringing the two worlds into more direct confrontation through making SALVATION 
more immediate and open to all persons, less mediated by SACRAMENTS, special 
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ascetic and devotional practices, and priestly or monastic roles. Protestant reformers 
reemphasize the radical separation between divine and human. Yet they proclaim the 
world as the theater of God’s glory and will, in which selves justified by FAITH instead 
of specifically salvifc acts serve God in every walk of life. Conceiving the capacity of 
faith as a gift already received from God unifies human identity within individuals in 
relation to God and encourages their autonomous action in the world to do God’s will. It 
also makes it necessary, notes Robert Bdlah (1970:37). to “accept live ambiguity of 
human ethical life and the fact that salvation comes in spite of sin. not in its absolute 
absence.’’ More autonomous selves more engaged in the w ot Id to work out their salvation 
nonetheless rely on strict doctrinal ORTHODOXY, ethical rigorism, and tightly binding 
though voluntaristic religious groups to sustain their identity as faithful Protestants. By 
replacing clergy-laity distinctions between two levels of religious perfection with the 
division between elect and reprobates. Calvinist Anglo-Protestantism in particular helps 
fuel the historic movement from hereditary kingship and feudal aristocracy to more 
democratic fomis of self-revising, self-governing political order. These are based on 
more contractual and voluntary modes of association among persons seen as individuals 
in their roles as both citizens and church members within a PRIESTHOOD OF ALL 
BELIEVERS. Because it so centrally shaped the moral character and convictions of 
Americans as democratic citizens. Alexis de Tocqueville concluded that religion should 
be considered as “the first of their political institutions." He also defined the danger of an 
individualism cut loose from its religious moorings, with all persons free to find their 
beliefs within themselves and to turn their feelings in on themselves. Once democracy 
breaks the hierarchical chain of reciprocal duties and virtues forged by traditionally fixed 
social stations and frees each link as an equal, then "Each man is forever thrown back on 
himself alone, and there is danger that he may be shut up in the solitude of his own heart" 
(1966:292.506-508). 

At its best, modem religious individualism draws from Protestant THEOLOGY since 
FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER an emphasis on the need for all doctrinal beliefs to 
receive personal reinteipretation. und all religious liberties to lead to both deeper self- 
undeistanding and greater social responsibility for the shared fate of humankind. The 
search for personal meaning and social relevance at tl»e heart of the modern quest for 
salvation after HEAVEN, especially among the more educated, has led spiritual seekers 
to explore forms of ritual practice, artistic expression, therapeutic care, and social action 
well beyond the boundaries of traditional religious institutions. More open and flexible 
patterns of membership have in turn made for more permeable boundaries and fluid types 
of organization in most of live major Protestant denominations, and spurred conflicts 
within them over orthodox belief and faithful discipleship as well as church growth and 
decline across generations. 

Recent works of moral and social inquiry in America probe the dangers of a this- 
woildly individualism severed from constitutive relationship to God and self-centered in 
utilitarian or expressive cultural terms. From this standpoint comes radical reconstrual of 
JAMES MADISON’S deist remonstrance (see DEISM), for example, that the sovereignty 
of individual conscience and conviction requires free exercise of religion precisely to 
honor its divine Creator and the lawful order of nature and nature’s God because "It is the 
duty of every man to render to the Creator such homage and such only as he believes to 
be acceptable to him” 11971:299). Freedom of conscience to worship God and follow 
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reason comes to be contested and recast as freedom of choice to pursue one's own 
interests and express one's own feelings. 

Modem fomis of utilitarian and expressive individualism, respectively attuned to the 
institutional arrangement of economic and bureaucratic life today and to lifestyle leisure, 
hav e long coexisted with religious and civic ideals of the dignity, indeed the sacredness, 
of tlwe individual, defined by moral duties, virtues, and practical relationships within the 
traditions of biblical religion and classical republicanism in American CULTURE. The 
question posed by Habits of the Henri <1985:143. 2431 and related cultural critics is 
whether an individualism centered on the self as a nexus of interests and feelings, and 
counted as a client-citizen of the welfare state, can actually sustain a public or a private 
life coherently. If not. they ask. can civic and religious forms of individualism be 
critically reworked through communities of shared moral practice and argument? Can we 
rebalance the moral ecology of private life and public institutions by renewing genuine 
individuality in relation to a larger social whole and cultural conversation? This challenge 
invites tlw Protestant denominations to pursue their own ongoing reformation in ways 
that balance live religious individualism inherited from Christian sects as ingathered elects 
composed of conic-outers, and illuminated by the inward communion of modem mystics 
and spiritual seekers, with the social realism of the church as the Pauline Body of Christ, 
the fundamental sacrament that precedes and nurtures every faithful individual in 
redemptive relationship to God. 

See also Calvinism. Denomination: Lutheranism: Sectarianism: Secularization 
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INDONESIA 


History and Politics 


Indonesia consists of five main islands and a number of island gioups. totaling 800.000 
square miles, in southeast Asia. The population of approximately 220 million is unevenly 
distributed between Western Indonesia, which includes Sumatra. Java, and Bali (85 
percent), and the rest of the country. Tire re are about 300 ethnic groups, with about 250 
different languages. The Malay language, originally spoken by tire coastal people of East 
Sumatra and Malaya who embraced Islam in an early stage and subsequently lingua 
franca in the whole Archipelago, has been adopted and developed as the official language 
of Indonesia. There are five religions recognized by the State: Islam. Protestant and 
Catholic Christianity. Hinduism, and Buddhism, constituting 87 percent. 7 percent. 3 
percent. 2 percent, and less than I percent, respectively, of tire population. Especially in 
Java, mystical groups (kebaiinan) noted in traditional Javanese CULTURE, are 
influential. 

Hinduism and Buddhism canre from INDIA in the first centuries B.C. and nourished 
in a number of kingdoms on Java and Sumatra, producing monuments such us Borobudur 
and Prumbunan. Contacts with CHINA were much more transitory. Islam entered 
Indonesia about 1300 A.D. from the north and spread to most islands in a gradual process 
continuing until today. Only Bali and Southeast Indonesia ineluding hian. and the interior 
of Sumatra. Kalimantan, and Sulawesi remained outside the sphere of Islam. 

While this process was under way. Europeans, opening a direct route to the famous 
Spice Islands, found their way to Indonesia. In 1511 came the Catholic Portuguese. The 
Ptotestant Dutch arrived in 1596 and pushed their Poituguese rivals out of the Arehipel. 
In live next three centuries the whole of Indonesia gradually came under Dutch rule, not 
without fierce resistance in many regions. In 1942 the country was occupied by the 
Japanese. After the capitulation of JAPAN independence was proclaimed (August 17. 
1945). 

The Republic of Indonesia is founded on the Panimila. the Five Principles, which 
include the belief in God. humanity, national unity, consultative democracy, and social 
justice. So the Republic claims to be neither a Muslim state nor a secular state. Western 
INDIVIDUALISM was rejected as well as Marxism. However, the Pancasila state was 
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threatened from two sides. Communists uied to conquer the state, first through an aimed 
insurgency, tlten through political mass organizations. After a coup in 1965 the Army 
took over and eliminated COMMUNISM both politically and physically, establishing the 
military dictatorship of General Soeharto 11967-1998). which claimed to be founded on 
the Pancasila. On the oilier side, extreme Muslims attempted to establish a Muslim slate 
in West Java and South Sulawesi, and the Muslim political parties tried to strengtlten the 
influence of Islam in a legal way. In the 1955 elections these parties got 45 percent of the 
vote. In the first free elections after the downfall of Soeharto < 1999). after two decades of 
intensive Islami/ation. their share of the vote was still the same. 

Until the 1980s. Christians occupied important posts in the successive cabinets, in the 
bureaucracy and in the armed forces. The Muslims, however, were making up for their 
disadvantage in the fields of education, economics, and politics, the effects making 
themselves felt in the 1990s. 


Protestant Christianity 


Possibly from the seventh century onward. Christian merchants from Persia and India 
came to Indonesia, but they left only very faint traces. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century, the Portuguese and Spanish brought Roman Catholicism to the Eastern part of 
the Indonesian archipelago. This effort was hampered by the subordination of the mission 
to trade interests. After the Dutch took over. Catholic populations were Protestantized. 
Only in East Timor and Flores could the Portuguese maintain themselves and their 
religion. 

The Dutch East India Company (VOC. 1602-1799) forbade Roman Catholicism in its 
territories. Missionary activities were restricted to regions where they served its interests, 
that is. mainly to Eastern Indonesia. Even there, they were concentrated mainly in areas 
that were vital to the VOC. like Ambon and the surrounding islands. Even though Java 
was the Company's power base, there was never a mission among the Muslim Javanese 
and Sundancse inhabiting the island. The church could do little to improve this situation 
because it depended completely on the Company for the transport and salaries of its 
personnel. This dependency also prevented it from becoming an indigenous church. The 
New Testament was available in Malay in 1668. the complete BIBLE only in 1733. The 
Church was led by Dutch ministers. Indonesians could only serve as unordaimed teacher- 
preachers without AUTHORITY to administer the SACRAMENTS. Church life had to 
conform entirely to patterns prevailing in live NETHERLANDS. In some centers 
Indonesians could be appointed members of the church council. At the end of the 
eighteenth century tltere were 55.000 Protestant Christians and a smaller number of 
Roman Catholics. 

In 1799 the Dutch State took over all assets of live bankrupt VOC. Freedom of religion 
was proclaimed. As a consequence Catholic priests could again enter the country (1808). 
The existing Protestant congregations were organized into the Protestant Church in the 
Netherlands Indies. This church had no mission work of its own because it was financed 
by the state, which professed to be neutral in religious matters. However, the way was 
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now open 10 missionaries from the newly fomied Protestant missionary bodies (sec 
MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS!. Between 1811 and 1850. a number of British and 
American Missionaries worked in Java. Sumatra, and West Kalimantan. In the same 
decades the Dutch Protestant MISSIONS reached out to the neglected Christians in the 
outer regions, such as North Sulawesi in the Sangir archipelago, which had never been 
served by resident ministers or Protestant missionaries. At tire same time, by the efforts of 
a number of lay people. Europeans and Eurasians, tire Christian faith first put roots 
among the Javanese. 

In the meantime, as a result of theological conflicts, in Holland a number of new 
missionaty bodies came into being. These started work in New Guinea (Irian. 1855). 
North Sumatra (1857). the North Moluccas (Halmahera. 1866). Central Sulawesi (1892). 
and South Sulawesi (1852/1913/1930). Southern Central Java and Sumba became the 
mission field of tire Calvinist Gereformeerde Kerken. In 1836 the German Rheinische 
Mission (RMG) started mission work among the Dayak in South Borneo, and in 1861 the 
first RMG missionaries arrived in North Sumatra. After World War I the BASEL 
MISSION took over work in Kalimantan from the RMG. These missions stressed tire use 
of tribal languages instead of Malay, and (especially after 1890) endeavored to conserve 
indigenous culture and social structures, to the point of incorporating them into tire 
incipient church. In the twentieth century several Anglo-Saxon missions entered the 
Netherlands Indies: SALVATION ARMY (1894). SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS 
(1900). CHRISTIAN AND MIS SIONARY ALLIANCE (1930). The Pentecostal 
movement was brought in from Europe and America about 1920 and first took root 
among Eurasians (see PENTECOSTAI.ISM). Usually these missions refused to 
cooperate with the existing missions and churches, and founded churches of their own. In 
the same period the Protestant Chuich started missionary work in the South Moluccas 
and Timor. For these Anglo-Saxon mission bodies and for the Protestant Church. Malay 
was live vehicle of their mission work, they were not interested in conserving indigenous 
language and culture. 

Among the Protestant pioneers and church founders were Joseph Kam (Ambon 1815— 
1833). tire landowner C.L.Coolen (East Java 1827-1873). L.L Nommensen (North 
Sumatra 1862-1918). A.C.Kruyt (Central Sulawesi 1892-19321. and R.A.Jaffray (South 
Sulawesi 1930-1945). 

In colonial tines missionary work was accompanied by the conviction that Western 
civilization and Western models of Christianity, and even Western humans, were 
superior. As a consequence, the congregations were kept under close supervision and 
church independence was postponed until a long nurturing process would have resulted in 
sufficient Christian maturity. Throughout the nineteenth century no Indonesians were 
ordained minister or priest except by the RMG in North Sumatra (first 1885). In live 
Protestant missions, and even more so in the Protestant Church, a functional hierarchy 
existed in which invariably Europeans lie Id the top positions. Almost without exception 
Indonesian mission personnel worked as local teacher-preachers, with only a basic 
education. They served as the (essential) link between the “white” chuich government 
and the indigenous church members. 

This is not to say that Indonesians did just receive the Gospel in a passive way. Those 
who became Christians did so by their own w ill, consciously, and for their own reasons, 
which mostly were not those expected and often assumed by the missionaries. Moreover 
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in all mission fields Indonesians played a decisive role in bringing their fellow- 
countrymen to the faith. Especially in the first stage of church founding, these native 
preachers often had no formal tie with the mission. In North Sumatra there were the 
Batak chief Pontas Lumbantohing (ca. 1830-1900) and Solomon Pakianathan (1881- 
1961. Methodist): in Java. Paulus Tosari (1813-1882). Tunggul Wulung (ca. 1803- 
1885). and Sadrach (1840-1924). 

In the twentieth century things gradually changed. Between 1878 and 1886 theological 
seminaries had been founded in North Sumatra. Java. North Sulawesi, and Ambon. In 
1934 a theological academy was established in Jakarta. A number of Indonesians were 
ordained and some of these worked on an equal footing w ith Europeans. A number of 
churches in North Sumatra. Java. North Sulawesi, and tire Moluccas became independent. 
The Dutch HENDRICK KRAEMER (1922-1936 in Indonesia! was instrumental in 
bringing about this development. However. European in-fluence remained veiy strong 
even in the independent churches, the general idea being that character, moral soundness, 
and organizational abilities of the Indonesian Christians still had to he brought up to 
European levels. In the meantime tl>e number of Christians grew steadily: in 1941 there 
were about 1.7 million Protestants and 600.000 Catholics in a population of 60 million. 

In 1942 Indonesia was occupied by Japan. In the confusion of the transition period 
there were bouts of persecution by fanatical Muslims in some areas. By the Japanese. 
Christianity was tolerated and to a certain point protected, even if among the Dutch- 
oriented Ambonese scores of congregation leaders were killed. However, the Japanese 
tried consistently to make the churches into channels for their war propaganda and 
confiscated almost all mission schools and hospitals. The churches were forced to join 
regional councils of churches (Kirlst/ikyo Rengokui). which included mainline 
Protestants. Catholies. and other Protestant groups. Japanese CI.ERGV were sent to 
Indonesia and. within tire narrow margins allowed them, succeeded in providing 
protection and practical assistance to the churches. 

Because nearly all foreign missionaries were interned, the war proved that Indonesian 
Christianity was able to govern itself. Moreover rise declaration of national independence 
in 1945 caused a quick progress in church independence. Most Protestant churches that 
had not been independent before the war became so between 1946 and 19-19. After the 
war of independence theological education grew quantitatively and qualitatively. 
Christian universities sprang up in Pematangsiantar. Jakarta. Salatiga. and elsewhere. 
Duiing the next decades leading Indonesian theologians were J.L. Ch. Abineno. P.D. 
Latuihamallo. and S.A. E. Nahaban. The laymen T.S. G. Mulia and T.B. Simatupang 
were instrumental in founding and leading the Indonesian Council of Churches. In 
politics J. Leimcna and A.M. Tamhunan can be mentioned. The status of the missionaiies 
changed from that of guardians to fraternal workers. The school system founded by the 
missions before 1942 could in part he maintained, the Protestant daily Sinai Haia/nui 
became one of the leading newspapers in the country: the Badan Penerbit Kristen was the 
leading Protestant publishing house. 

After World War 11 the growth of the church accelerated, especially in tribal societies, 
but. in tltc aftermath of the 1965 coup d's'iat. also in Muslim Java. In 1952 the 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION sent to Indonesia a number of its missionaiies 
expelled from China (1952). At live same time an evangelical movement emerged (see 
EVANGELICALISM), stimulated from GERMANY and America. Leading figures were 
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Petrus Octdvianus and Chris Marantika. In Batu( Malang. East Java) the 
Indonesian Missionary Fellowship (IMF) founded the influential 
Indonesian Bible Institute (1959). The movement spread among 
thetraditional churches, where it often was a divisiveelement. As a result it 
gave birth to a number of newchurches and Christian organizations. 

The percentage of Christians (including Roman Catbolies) is highest in thinly 
populated Eastern Indonesia, especially in the provinces of liian <85 percent). NTT (75 
percent), and North Sulawesi <55 percent). Between 25 and 50 percent is Christian in the 
Moluccas. North Sumatra, and West Kalimantan. 10 to 25 peivent in Central Sulawesi. 
Central and East Kalimantan, and in the capital city of Jakarta. 5 to 10 percent in the 
Autonomous Region of Yogyakarta (Central Java) and South Sulawesi: 3 to 5 percent in 
Central and East Java and Southeast Sulawesi: I to 3 percent in Sumatra outside North 
Sumatra and South Kalimantan: under I peivent in West Java. Bali, and West 
Nusatenggara. Of live total of Christians more than 25 percent are living in Java (mostly 
ethnic Javanese), more than 20 percent in Noith Sumatra (mostly Batak). less than 10 
percent in Kalimantan (mostly Dayak). more than 10 percent in Sulawesi (mostly 
Mmahasans and Torajansi. and 30 percent in the rest of Easiem Indonesia. 


Present Situation 


Originally Christianity was planted by the Dutch Reformed Church. The RMG. which 
had a mixed Relormcd-l.utheran background, brought a Lutheran strain to North 
Sumatra: the Dutch MENNON1TES founded churches in Central Java and the Methodists 
in Sumatra (see METHODISM). In 1950. churches of these denominations founded live 
Council of Churches in Indonesia [Demin (since 1984: Persektiluan I Gereja-Gere/a ill 
Indonesia, DGl/PGI|: in 2003 the PG1 includes 80 affiliated churches totaling about 13.5 
million members, of whom more than 3.5 million are in the BATAK PROTESTANT 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, the largest Piotestant Church in Southeast Asia. 

The Indonesian BAPTISTS (about 150.000 baptized members) are in part affiliated 
with the Indonesian Baptist Alliance (Gabungan Gercja Baplis Indonesia . GOBI). Most 
churches issuing from Christian and Missionary Alliance (C&MA) mission work have 
united in the Gereja Kemah Injil Indonesia, whose six member churches total about 
500.000 members, more than half of which are in Irian Java. In 1979 the Indonesian 
Pentecostal Council (Dewan Pentakosta Indonesia. DPI) was founded. Tentatively the 
combined membeiship of the DPI member churches can be put at 1.5-2 million, of w hom 
relatively many are of Chinese descent. Adventists (numheiing about 200.000) and a 
number of independent bodies do not belong to any national church council. It should be 
noted that the lines between the denominations are not rigid. Among the PG1 members 
now are churches of Baptist. C&MA. and pentecostal stock. Tire Indonesian Evangelical 
Fellowship {Persekutuan In/lli Indonesia. Pill, founded in 1971 by churches and 
organizations sprung from the evangelical movement, also counts many C&MA and 
pentecostal churches among its members. In 2003 according to a conservative estimate. 
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ihe total membership of the Protestant churches in Indonesia is 16 million (Catholics 6 
million). The extreme fragmentation of Indonesian Protestantism (about 500 church 
bodies) must he attributed, apart from the vastness of the country and its ethnic variety, to 
the multitude of Western denominations that have felt compelled to enter the country and 
proclaim their variety of the Gospel. 

After 1970 a theological reorientation in DGl/PGI circles and live increasing influence 
of American evangelicalism caused a growing antithesis between "evangelicals" and 
"ecumenical*." which makes itself felt in evangelization, literature work, theological 
education, even if the Indonesian cultural and religious context does not seem to warrant 
such an American-style antithesis. Relations between Protestants and Catholics, which 
were strained until the 1960s. have improved. Generally the churches more or less follow 
Western liturgical, confessional, and theological patterns. In contrast with AFRICA, there 
are hardly any churches or groups consciously incorporating preChristian religious 
elements into Christian WORSHIP and practice. Also, tlrere arc hardly any theologians 
using Indonesian religious concepts in formulating an Indonesian Christian THEOLOGY. 
However, on a personal level a magical-mythical vision of reality may strongly influence 
the way church members perceive and express the faith. 

After 1945 Christians earned then legitimate place as members of the nation by 
participating in the war of independence against the Dutch (1945-1949). Nevertheless 
their relation to the slate is still determined by their minority position. The churches, of 
w hatever denomination, tend to conform to the government policy of the moment. The 
Council of Churches in Indonesia even made Soekatno's "revolution" a theological issue 
in the early 1960s and did the same with Socharto's "development" in the 1970s. In 
1984-1985 all churches (in fact all religious organizations) had to insert a formula 
recognizing the Panittsila as sole foundation for the life of the nation into their church 
order or statutes. For daily matters the churches communicate with the government 
through the Ministry of Religion (De/Hinciiieii Agmtui). which has departments for each 
of the five recognized religions: the minister is always a Muslim. 

After tire downfall of the Soehatto regime in 1998 the churches were no longer used as 
they regained their freedom of movement, but then the relation to Islam, always uneasy, 
became an acute problem. Islam has long considered Christianity the "religion of the 
Dutch." and Muslim fears that the process of Westernization would bring Christianization 
in its trail were fueled by the numbers of Muslim youth in Christian schools converting to 
Christianity in the 1970s and early 1980s. Christians suspect Muslims of striving for an 
Islamic state and do not appreciate that they have to take a step back trow that Muslims 
are making good their advantage in education, economics, and politics. In a minority 
situation Christians have problems in getting permission for church building; where they 
are a majority, the Muslim presence may be fell to be gratuitous. With the exception of 
converted Muslim theologians, very few Christians have a good knowledge of Islam and 
dialogue has hardly been practiced (Th. Sumartana). In its closing years the Soeharto 
reginto tried to woo lire Muslim majority: pupils in the state schools were no longer 
allowed to follow religious education according to the religious affiliation of tlveir 
parents, and mixed marriages were rendered practically impossible: in this way important 
channels for Christianization were cut off. From 1996 onward Muslim extremist groups 
were left a free hand in attacking churches if it suited the regime. In 1999 open war broke 
out between Christians and Muslims in the Moluccas and in Central Sulawesi: here and in 
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the cities of Java hundreds of church buildings, as. well as several mosques were 
destroyed. However. Indonesian Islam is not a homogeneous solid mass. Traditional 
Islam, organized in the Nahdatul-Ulama <NU> under the leadership of Abdur-rahman 
Wahid (president of the Republic 1999-2002) accepts the Pancasila State and favors 
religious tolerance, whereas reformist Islam advocates Islami/ation of the state. Mixed 
groups like Dian/Interfidei. Institute for Interteligious Dialogue, are trying to build 
mutual understanding. 

See also Asia: Asian Theology: Batak Protestant Christian Church: Dialogue. 
Interconfessional: Ecumenism: Education 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The Industrial Revolution began in ENGLAND around 1780 with the mechanization of 
cotton spinning in Lancashire. From there, mechanization spread to other parts of the 
British textile industry, then to other British industries, then to other pans of tlwe world— 
with immense economic, social, political, and religious consequences. In tire 1830s 
Belgium and some regions of France WERE experiencing their own Industrial 
Revolution. GERMANY and the UNITED STATES followed soon after, and by tlw late 
nineteenth century southern and eastern Europe and Scandinavia were also 
industrializing. Since World War II there has been.major industrial growth in Asia and 
LATIN AMERICA, whereas in Europe and North America the period since the 1970s 
has seen the decline of manufacturing and a large rise of employment in service-related 
enterprises. 

The patterns of change in nineteenth-century Britain have been repeated in numerous 
countries since. There was a big shift of population from tire countryside to cities and 
industrial regions, leading eventually to rural depopulation, and a sharp drop in the 
numbers working on the land, landed wealth declined, whereas industrial and 
commercial wealth brought political as well as economic power. Cities like Manchester. 
Birmingham, and Glasgow grew rapidly under the leadership of a new aristocracy of 
factory owners and merchants. These cities were socially segregated, and in the crowded 
and often unhealthy factory districts there was a concentrated working-class population, 
with its own organizations, including trade unions and political parties. Industrialization 
also tended to mean increasing religious pluralism. In tire nineteenth century Catholic and 
Jewish immigrants flooded into Protestant cities like London. New York, or Berlin. Since 
World War 11 Muslims. Hindus, and Sikhs, as well as Christians of many unfamiliar 
kinds, responded to the demand for cheap labor, or sometimes the business opportunities, 
in industrialized Europe and North America. Classical sociology claimed that this great 
mixing of populations bred a sophisticated relativism. If this has happened, it has been a 
very long term process. At least in the short run. live mixing of populations of different 
backgrounds has more often strengthened ethnic and religious identities (see 
ETHNICITY). In nineteenth-century cities. Catholics and Protestants. Christians, and 
Jews, were frequently in conflict, sometimes violent. In the later twentieth centuiv the 
large migration to European cities of Muslims from Turkey. North Africa, and south Asia 
led to similar tensions, although hostility to Islam was often justified in secularist or 
racist, rather than Christian, terms. 
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In the long term, industrialization revolutionized standards of living, lifestyles, and 
often mentalities. Britain again offers a model of how this happened. Whereas the first 
generation of industrial entrepreneurs were often devout and relatively austere, their 
children and grandchildren wanted to live the lives of gentlemen. Tire later nineteenth 
century saw many large employers moving out of the cities to country estates and a life 
increasingly dominated by leisure. Those who had been brought up as Dissenters (sec 
DISSENT) were moving to tire CHURCH OF ENGLAND or sometimes to agnosticism. 
For the mass of tire people the benefits of industrial wealth and the possibilities of 
increasing leisure came more slowly. Not until the later nineteenth century were the 
better-off sections of the working class beginning to enjoy cycling, going to professional 
soccer and cricket matches and music halls, and making day trips to the seaside. In the 
192(»> and 1930s cinema and radio suipassed all older forms of leisure, altlmugh only in 
the 1950s and 1960s did former luxuries, such as televisions, cars, and foreign holidays 
become a possibility for the mass of the population. A new age of affluence had dawned, 
and with growing leisure opportunities a mental revolution was completed that had been 
developing slow ly over several decades. One symbol of this revolution was the demise of 
the set-apart Sunday, which had been gradually eroded since the 1890s. but which 
survived into the 1960s before collapsing in the face of growing demands for leisure. 
Partly at stake was individual freedom and the repudiation of any attempt to regulate the 
moral standanls of tire community. Partly it was about the rejection of all forms of 
Puritanism and the embrace of hedonistic values. In the relatively impoverished society 
of the later nineteenth century’, churches offering low-cost facilities were major players in 
the field of leisure: by the later twentieth century commercial interests predominated. 

Religion, like every other area of life, felt the effects of these dramatic changes, and in 
some countries Protestants played a prominent pan in helping to bring them ahout. The 
following discussion looks at ways in which Protestants may have contributed to the 
Industrial Revolution, some of its consequences for them, and some of their responses to 
its consequences. 

In looking at the contribution of Protestantism to industrialization, one must inev itably 
start w ith the "Weber Thesis." Max Weber’s famous essay. The Proieuant Ethu and the 
Spirit of Capitalism, fret published in 1904-1905. was prompted by figures showing that 
in southern Germany, where the majority of tire population were Catholics. Protestants 
were more likely than Catholics to Ire successful in business. He cited evidence that this 
was also true in other countries, and that these Protestant businessmen were especially 
numerous in the Calvinist churches and in various smaller denominations, such as 
METHODISM and The SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers!. He traced this back partly 
to tire Protestant concept of "calling." according to which eveiy "secular" occupation is a 
vocation, through which one can serve God; partly to the disciplined lifestyle promoted 
by these religious groups. He linked the latter to their anxiety as to whether tlrey were 
saved, and the consequent drive to live in a consistent way that would show that the 
GRACE of God was working through them. Tire combined effect of these factors was a 
tendency to sanctify work. This contributed to the early stages of capitalist development 
both because of tire importance of capital accumulation and because of the need to break 
with "traditional" working habits. Later, when capitalist industry had become well 
established, religious motivation was no longer necessary, although inherited wealth 
usually was. so tire majority of successful businessmen were descendants of tire 
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successful businessmen of curlier generations, whose religion did contribute to their 
success. The Weber Thesis has been endlessly debated, and there is still no consensus. It 
seems that Ire is right in identifying a connection between Protestantism, especially in its 
sectarian forms, and early industrial entrepreneurship, but that he failed to find a fully 
convincing explanation. In predominantly Catholic states such as France or Bavaria. 
Protestants were heavily overrepresented among early industrialists. In mainly Protestant 
coun tries, such as England, some Nonconformist denominations, such as the Quakers, 
were also overrepresented (see NONCONFORMITY!. Many other religious and ethnic 
minorities have distinguished themselves in business. However, some specific aspects of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Protestantism, especially in sectarian forms, may also 
be relevant, including high levels of literacy, skills acquired through lay office in the 
congregation, the ascetic lifestyle mentioned by Weber, and the role of nationwide 
sectarian networks. There is less evidence that Protestantism contributed directly to 
industrialization in Latin America or KOREA. The massive growth of 
PENTECOSTAL1SM since the 1950s has taken place mainly tow ard the lower end of the 
social hierarchy among such groups as small farmers, artisans, and service workers. 
Protestants have tended to improve their situation in a modest way. but most of them 
have started so low in lire occupational hierarchy that major entrepreneurial success has 
seldom been possible. 

The qualities and skills that favored success in business could also equip sectarian 
Protestants for leading roles in labor organization. In Britain the period from the 1840s to 
the 1920s saw a strong sectarian, especially Methodist presence in the trade unions, and 
when the modern Labour Party emerged in the early twentieth century, it was said to 
"owe more to Methodism than to Marx.” This claim has been almost as hotly debated as 
the Weber Thesis. However oversimplified it may be. though, it contains an important 
truth, that Dissenting Protestants of all kinds were heavily overrepresented among the 
early leaders of tire modern British working-class movement. This was especially true of 
the miners, for long the largest occupational group in Britain, and it is appropriate that the 
most revered figure in British labor history. Keir Hardie. was both a miner and a member 
of a small Scottish Dissenting sect, tire Evangelical Union. Protestants were also 
prominent in the American labor movement in the nineteenth century. The popular 
critique of capitalism drew heavily on live BIBLE, and especially the Prophets. 

Early industrialization disrupted existing patterns of life, sometimes with devastating 
consequences. Migrants to new industrial districts were attracted by the hope of higher 
wages, but they could also face tl>c loss of family support, harsh factory discipline, and 
frequent periods of unemployment. They might find it difficult to maintain traditional 
religious observ ances, whether because of Sunday woik or because of a lack of churches 
and priests. Established churches, whether Catholic or Protestant, were usually slow to 
adapt to the rapid movements of population, and many of them never entirely recovered 
from the losses suffered during early industrialization. Sectarian churches, with their 
flexible organization, often adapted more readily. In many parts of northern England the 
Methodists took live place of the Church of England as the main form of organized 
religion in the later eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Lay preachers could take 
the place of ordained ministers, and small unpretentious chapels, or even private houses, 
could be used for worship. Baptist. Congregational, and Calvinistic Methodist chapels 
sprang up all along the mining and iron-working valleys of South Wales. In SWEDEN. 
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loo. free churches nourished in new industrial settlements, whereas Lutheran 
congregations dwindled. Something similar happened when Latin American countries, 
such as BRAZIL and Chile, began to industnali/e in the twentieth century. In mining and 
factory districts many workers turned away from tlse Catholic Church, which seemed too 
much linked with TRADITION and old social hierarchies. For some of them Socialism or 
COMMUNISM became a secular faith, although others found their SALVATION in 
pentecostalism. Since the 196<>s one of the areas of fastest economic growth in live world 
has been East Asia. Here too. most notably in South Korea, rapid social change and the 
consequent weakening of traditional social structures and religious patterns have been 
conducive to the grow th of Protestantism. By 1980 it was estimated that 20 percent of the 
South Korean population were Protestants, including not only members of the 
I reestablished Presbyterian (see PRESBYTERIANISM) and Methodist churches, but 
also tire newer pentecostals. 

By no means did all Protestants welcome tire growth of mechanized industry. In 
Europe the CLERGY of the established churches were often rooted in the countryside 
and accustomed to a regime of rural paternalism. Tlrey were especially critical of Sunday 
labor, although they often presented a mote generalized critique of the relentless pursuit 
of profit and the neglect of the workforce by early factory owners. Political or religious 
differences might play a role here. For instance. Conservative clergy were especially alert 
to the failings of Liberal factory owners. However, these early doubts often changed to 
more favorable evaluations—both in Europe, and especially in the United States. In the 
"Gilded Age." after the Union victory in the CIVIL WAR. many American preachers 
presented industrialists in a heroic light. Business success was seen as the logical 
consequence of faith in God and the practice of Protestant virtues. The famous Brooklyn 
preacher HENRY WARD BEECHER contrasted Europe and its hereditary elites and 
massive social inequalities with the free American Republic, and declared that 'The 
general truth will stand that no man in this land suffers from poverty unless it he more 
than his fault—unless it be his sin" 

In tire early and mid-Victorian years similar ideas were also common in Britain. The 
years around 1850 saw the emergence of a new breed of industrial paternalists—men 
who had survived tire stormy years of the early 1840s when many of their rivals had 
suffered shipwreck, and who now felt secure enough to offer a capitalism with a human 
face. Many of them had close connections with a church, whether Anglican or 
Dissenting. Some of their wealth was poured into building churches and paying the 
minister's salary, and tire ministers were naturally grateful. Tire paternalism of these 
years tended to be two-edged: the churches, schools, houses with gardens, and sports 
fields went hand in hand with firm discipline and sometimes with the absence of what 
were seen as less desirable facilities such as piths. Both in Britain and in tire United Slates 
successful businessmen rose to positions of prominence within many Protestant 
denominations. Tlreir business skills were valued, and their gifts of money were essential 
for the success of many denominational projects. A typical figure was Sir Robert Perks, 
the railway magnate and Liberal MP. who was one of the most powerful figures in British 
Methodism at the start of the twentieth century. 

By this time, the influence of the "Christian businessman" was beginning to decline, 
as family firms were being absorbed into large corporations, run by professional 
managers. In the twentieth century the lay leaders of tire British churches were 
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increasingly drawn from ihe professions, r.Hirer dun business. Meanwhile, many 
Protestant preachers had become less sure of the benefits of industrial capitalism. The 
Christian Socialists, with their schemes for worker cooperatives, appeared in England as 
early as 1848. although the movement was short-lived (see SOCIALISM. CHRISTIAN). 
By the 1880s and 1890s unease was much more widespread. Christian Socialism had 
revived in Britain. The SOCIAL GOSPEL had emerged in the United States. In 
Germany, the Evangelical Social Congress, founded in 1890. acted as a focal point for a 
diverse band of Protestant critics of the existing social order, ranging from the Liberal 
Max Weber to the Social Democrat Paul Gohre to the anti-Semite Adolf Stoecker (see 
ANTI-SEMITISM). What all had in common was a recognition of tire dangers inherent in 
the unfettered power of many great industrialists and of tire need foe the state to take a 
more active role in improving working-class living and working conditions. 

These debates continue to the present day. In 1983 tire main churches in AUSTRALIA 
published a report. Changing Australia. that criticized current trends toward privatization 
and deregulation, and that, although less specific about the alternatives, favored a more 
socialist approach. The Church of England's famous report of 1985. Faith in ilie Cily. 
focusing especially on live needs of impoverished "Urban Priority Areas." reached similar 
conclusions and provoked a furious counterattack by ministers of the free-marfcet 
Thatcher government, who accused it of "Marxism." Meanwhile live "Prosperity Gospel" 
preached by many of the pentecostal churches both in the United States and in AFRICA 
returned to lire mid-Victorian view according to which poverty is a SIN and the 
successful businessman is to be regarded as a model Christian. Indeed, according to this 
Gospel, economic success is tire inevitable result of faithful adherence to biblical 
principles. 
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INFANT BAPTISM 


See Baptism 
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INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION 


The Institutei of the Christian Religion is the classic sixteenth-century exposition of 
Reformed theology. JOHN CALVIN (1509-1564) built on the work of such 
REFORMATION pioneers as HL'LDRYCH ZWINGLI and MARTIN LUTHER, whose 
work was often topical and polemical. Calvin had a systematic cast of mind, and his 
Institutes presented the theological insights of the Reformation as an organized whole. 
The work was first published in 1536. Tire author revised and expanded it until 1559. 


Early Editions 


The Institutes was Calvin's first major theological work. The Latin 1536 edition was 
essentially an introduction to. and a defense of. the Protestant faith. Its heait was an 
exposition of traditional catechetical texts. The first three chapters explained the Ten 
Commandments, the Apostles' Creed, and tire Lord's Player. The next two sections 
treated tire controversial topic of the sacraments: Tire fouith chapter dealt with Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, the two sacraments Protestants affiimed. tire fifth chapter 
demoted the five remaining Roman Catholic sacraments. The sixth and final chapter dealt 
with the outworking of the Protestant faith in life, under the headings of Christian 
freedom, ecclesiastical power, and civil government. 

The purpose of the work shifted with Calvin's first revision in 1539: rather than an 
initial instruction in the faith, it was now presented as a theological textbook. He 
expressed the intention of wilting biblical commentaries, and instructed that the two parts 
of his work should be read together. The Institutes would present summaries of biblical 
teachings, allowing him to avoid digression in his commentaries. Tl»e number of chapters 
was expanded to seventeen, and the discussion was amplified by sciiptural. Patiistic. 
classical, and contemporary references. Substantial new material was added on such 
themes as tlse knowledge of God and like knowledge of humanity, repentance. 
JUSTIFICATION, the similarities and differences between the Testaments. 
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PREDESTINATION', providence, and lire Christian life. In 1543 a iliird edition with 
twenty-one chapters was published. 


Later Editions 


Calvin declared himself satisfied with the restructured edition of 1559. with its eighty 
chapters divided into four books. This included much new material, especially 
engagement with his theological opponents. 

The first hook treats "The Know ledge of God the Creator." This includes discussion of 
the sin that prevents one from knowing God through creation, our consequent need for 
the BIBLE to find knowledge of God. the danger of idolatry, the Ttiune natuie of God. 
the image of God in humanity, and God’s providential care for creation. 

The second book is on "The Knowledge of God tire Redeemer in Christ. First 
Disclosed to tire Fathers Under the Law. and Then to Us in tire Gospel." Here he includes 
discussion of sin and its consequent damage to human free will, the COVENANT of God 
with humanity in the Old and New Testaments, the person of Christ, and the work of 
Christ. 

Although tire second book is specifically on the knowledge of the Redeemer, the thiid 
and fourth books considered implications of this know ledge. The third book is "The Way 
in Which We Receive the Grace of Christ: What Benefits Come to Us from It. and What 
Effects Follow.’’ This includes the woiking of the Holy Spirit, the Christian life, 
justification. PRAYER, and tire doctrine of election. 

The fourth book is Tire External Means or Aids by Which God Invites Us Into the 
Society of Christ and Holds Us Therein." The focus of this hook is primarily the Church 
in its polity, its powers, its discipline, and its sacraments. He concludes w ith a chapter on 
civil government. 

Other Latin editions with minor changes were published in 1545. 1550. 1553. and 
1554. Translations came quickly, putting the Iniiiiuies into the hands of the less learned 
public. In 1541 Calvin published his own translation of the woik into French. Further 
French translations followed the expansion of the Latin text, in 1545 and 1560. Sixteenth- 
century editions were published in Spanish. Italian. Dutch. German, and English. In the 
seventeenth century Czech. Hungarian, and possibly Arabic translations were published. 


Place in Protestant Belief 


There have long Iveen more opinions on Calvin’s Imiiiuiet than readers of it. In 
theological education it has not always been prominent, even among Refoimed 
Christians. It was early displaced in America by the woik of FRANCIS TURRETIN1. In 
the nineteenth and early twentieth century discussion of Calvin’s Inailuies was present in 
the Princeton Theology and MERC’ERSBURG THEOLOGY. KARL BARTH and EMIL 
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BRUNNER both drew on Calvin's Institutes in their dispute over natural theology. By 
the late twentieth century live hook was again used in introductory theology courses in 
some seminaries. The Institutes remains a subject of significant scholarly work, and its 
voice is still heard in many theological discussions. 

Many nonreaders of Calvin believe that his text is dominated by the doctrine of double 
predestination. Scholars are aware that the doc time of lire knowledge of God shapes tire 
work more prominently, that he presents predestination as a biblical teaching that 
provides assurance to troubled believers, and that methodologically his driving concern 
was to discern and present the clear, consistent teaching of the Bible as a w hole. 

See also Barth. Karl: Bible: Brunner. Emil; Calvin. John: Covenant: Justification: 
Luther. Maiiin: Merccrsburg Theology. Prayer: Predestination: Reformation; Turietini. 
Francis: Zwingli. Huldiych 
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INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT 


The lntcrchurch World Movement of North America (IWM) was a grandiose but short- 
lived 11919— 1921» attempt by mainline Protestant missionary leaders to create a unified 
and aggressive interdenominational missionary agency. It hoped to mobilize all of 
Protestant America in rebuilding tire postwar world according to “Christian" social 
principles. Despite the prominence and ebullience of its organizers, the IWM collapsed in 
surprising fashion due to financial indebtedness and declining support. 


History 


Organized in February 1919. the IWM adopted the motto “the giving of the whole gospel 
to the whole world by the whole church." In fact, it represented about 30 American 
Protestant denominations and perhaps 25 percent of all Americans. Still, it saw itself as 
the “unofficial” American religious establishment, strategically allying top Protestant, 
business, and governmental leaders in "Christianizing” the globe. 

A media-driven national fundraising campaign was launched in spring 1920. seeking 
SI76 million for denominational agencies and S40 million for the IWM. which was to 
come from “friendly citizens.” identified as unchurched industrial and financial 
philanthropists with Pixnestant sympathies. John D. Rockefeller. Jr., a member of the 
IWM Executive Committee, pledged $5 million to get the campaign off the ground. A 
building was rented in New York City for a staff of more than 2.600 employees. 


The Collapse and the Steel Strike Report 


Initial public enthusiasm and national media attention could not keep the IWM from 
facing financial failure in summer 1920 and disbanding in April 1921. Although 
denominational giving went well, pledges from the "friendly citizens”—which the IWM 
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needed 10 covci its own operational expenses—did not. By tire summer of 1920. tire IWM 
leaders faced an $8 million debt and public embarrassment. 

Growing postwar isolationism played a role in the IWM*8 collapse, but vague 
objectives and reckless financing were probably more fatal factors. A contributing factor 
may have been conservative distrust of social liberalism within the IWM. In October 
1919. the IWM Depan mem of Industrial Relations launched a detailed investigation of 
the U.S. Steel strike (1919-1920) and labor conditions in the steel industry. Its report, 
written by Methodist Bishop and SOCIAL GosPEL advocate Francis I.McConnell, 
documented unjust working conditions and unfair labor practices, including company use 
of agents provocateur during tl>c stiike. The IWM deliberately postponed approving and 
publishing the controversial report until after the financial campaign, but tlve investigation 
itself likely caused potential donors fearful of postw ar radicalism to withhold support. 

These events revealed live fissures existing in modern American Protestant life and the 
increasing secularly and pluralism of society. They left live Federal Council of Churches, 
formed in 1908. as the leading agency of Protestant cooperative effoits in America. 

See also Church World Service: Cultural Protestantism: Gladden. Washington. Liberal 
Protestantism and Liberalism: Missions: Missionary Organizations: Mott. John Raleigh: 
National Council of Churches: Rauschenbusch. Walter 
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INTERNATIONAL CHURCH OF THE 
FOURSQUARE GOSPEL 


This Pentecostal denomination was established by AIMEE SEMPLE MCPHERSON and 
incotporated in Los Angeles in 1927. Its headquarters church. Angelus Temple, opened 
as the centeipiece of McPherson's scheme for interdenominational worldwide 
evangelism on January I. 1923. and the denomination commemorates this date as its 
anniversary. 

A Canadian Salvationist. McPherson's first husband. Robert Semple, was an Irish 
immigrant who had recently embraced PENTECOSTAUSM. Members of this religious 
movement drought that tire end of tire world was imminent. Its membeni prayed for an 
experience they called the baptism with the Holy Spirit and believed that this baptism 
would be manifested by speech in unknown Tongues isee TONGUES. SPEAKING IN). 
They expected tongues and other New Testament spiritual gifts <1 Corinthians 12 and 141 
to be part of tlreir corporate worship, and tlrey set out to announce to the world a message 
that had three primary components: (I) the imminent return of Christ. (2) the urgency of 
global EVANGELISM, and (3) the presence of Christ to do in the end times what Ire had 
done in New Testament days—especially heal the sick, meet every need, empower for 
serv ice and bestow the Holy Spirit. 

These convictions animated tire Semples' choice to Lteconv missionaries, and in 1910 
they left for Hong Kong. Widowed soon aftei tlreir arrival. Aimee returned to tire United 
States later that year. After a second mariiage (to Harold McPherson) in 1912 she again 
began evangelizing in 1915. traveling up and down the east coast in ever larger tents to 
accommodate her growing public. In 1918 she moved to Los Angeles, without her 
husband from whom she had separated amicably. She traveled from tlrere in evangelistic 
endeavors that filled huge municipal auditoriums, preaching to an adoring public that 
seemed to begiudge her nothing. 

Her desire to have her own place led to the contraction of Angelus Temple as well as 
to tire initiation of a number of related efforts that enlisted partners and built her national 
constituency. In 1924 a radio tower was built atop tire Temple, and McPherson began 
broadcasting on KFSG—Kali Foursquare Gospel. By then sire had hundred a Bible 
training school that came to be known as the Lighthouse of Foursquare Evangelism 
(LIFEi. a children's church some 1.000 suong led by her own children. Roberta and Rolf, 
and the radiments of a social program that responded to local disasters and pressing 
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social needs. Angelus Temple became famous as well for McPherson's illustrated 
sermons, lavish dramatic presentations that routinely packed tire house. In sensation 
crazed Los Angeles. McPherson was indisputably a sensation. She took her cues from the 
creativity of the SALVATION ARMY and from her neighbors in nearby Hollywood and 
manifested unfailing resource fulness in front of crowds, although her business instincts 
proved less dependable. 

As McPherson's endeavors multiplied, it became necessary to organize and 
incorporate them. She oversaw tire formation of an evangelistic association, which she 
envisioned as an interdenominational agency intent on spreading the gospel around the 
world. As Irer efforts grew sire did not allow her early Pentecostal associations to alienate 
her from others intent on Revival (see REVIVALSi and evangelism. 

Until her death in 1944 McPherson—w ith Irer son and successor. Rolf—dominated the 
church’s small board of directors (rounded out by Aimee’s mother and daughter until 
their separate nasty departures). Her poor health and the church's complicated financial 
state in the 1930s curtailed Irer U.S. outreach beyond Los Angeles. With the coming of 
World War II. sire took to the streets to sell war bonds and appeared more often in her 
pulpit. When she dred in September 1944 Irer son. Rolf, replaced her as the president of 
the International Church of tire Foursquare Gospel. He served until 1988. 

With tire passing of its founder tire ICFG adopted a polity that diminished family 
control. The denomination is governed by a president (elected to a four-year teim). a 
board of directors, a Foursquare cabinet, and an executive council. The board of directors 
frames the philosophy of the corporation. Hie denomination is divided into nine districts 
(in 2001 it announced aggressive plans to establish a significant number of new districts), 
and the cabinet includes the district supervisors and representatives chosen by the 
ministers of each district. The executive council include.' live cabinet and oilier local 
superintendents, and determines the agenda for tl>e annual spring denominational 
business rivetings. 

The denomination has grown significantly since McPherson’s death. It includes over 
1.800 congregations in the United States where it numbers nearly 270.000 members. The 
first Foursquare Church abroad opened in the PHILIPPINES in 1927. Others followed 
quickly. Worldwide. Foursquare churches claim over 3.5 million attendees and estimate a 
constituency nearing 5 million. The missionary efforts of the Foursquare Church have 
been particularly successful in parts of LATIN AMERICA and in the Philippines. From 
small beginnings, missionary outreach has expanded to include 127 countries and nearly 
50.000 pastors, teachers, and other workers. Tl>e ICFG holds membership in the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS. 

In general live agencies that McPherson estabhslied have remained central to the work 
of the ICFG. Her Bible school became LIFE Pacific College and moved from its 
longtime home in Echo Park. Los Angeles to suburban San Dimas. The denomination 
also operates LIFE Bible College East in Chrisliansburg. Virginia, and Pacific Life Bible 
College in Surrey. British Columbia The inner-city building that McPherson constructed 
for her first training school is now know as Angelas Bible Institute and serves a Hispanic 
constituency. Thirteen other certified Bible institutes, schools of ministry, and church-run 
educational efforts supplement the opportunities for practical ministerial training. The 
best known of these is undoubtedly King's College and Seminary, the schools founded by 
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the best-known ICFG leader. Jack Hay ford. long-time pastor of The Church on the Way 
in Van Nuvs. California, and prolific author, conference speaker, and broadcaster. 
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INTERNATIONAL PENTECOSTAL 
HOLINESS CHURCH 


The International Pentecostal Holiness Church 1 IPHC 1 is one of several denominations 
that had their origins in the nineteenth-century WHSLEYAN7HOL1NESS revival who. 
although retaining the revival's emphasis on Christian Perfection as a second work of 
grace subsequent to the believer's JUSTIFICATION, also came to expect a third wot* of 
grace, a personal BAPTISM with the Holy Ghost evidenced by speaking in other 
Tongues. 

Two groups of churches bom of the holiness revival contributed to its organization. 
The first was a group of congregations associated with the North Carolina Holiness 
Association founded in 1897 under tl>e leadership of Abner Blackman Crumpler. a 
Methodist Episcopal Church South minister. Although his conference acquitted him of 
charges related to his holiness evangelism brought against him in 1899. Crumpler 
nevertheless left tl>e Methodists. A year later, at Fayetteville. North Carolina. Ire held the 
first convention of what generally were called the Pentecostal Holiness Churches iPHC). 
Front 1901 until 1909 the new denomination was known as the Holiness Church. In 1908 
the denomination, influenced by the AZUSA STREET PENTECOSTAL REVIVAL of 
1906 through the Pentecostal preaching of Gaston B.Cashwell. officially adopted the 
belief that the baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire accompanied by speaking in other 
tongues (see TONGUES. SPEAKING IN) as its initial evidence was promised to every 
"fully cleansed believer" as the third woik of grace subsequent to his or her justification 
and SANCTIFICATION. Hie church claims to have been the first body to officially 
adopt such a statement of faith. Consequently. Crumpler left the denomination. The word 
"Pentecostal" was restored to the nan*: the follow ing year. 

Churches organized through tire ministry of holiness evangelist Benjamin H.Irwin 
constituted the second group. It was tire older and larger of the two with its origins in the 
Iowa holiness association. Irw in's movement, teaching that a "baptism of fire" followed 
the experience of entire sanctification, quickly attracted a significant following in the 
Carolinas and Georgia. In 1898 Irwin’s converts among ministers from the holiness 
associations of the area joined him to foim a national Fire-Baptized Holiness Association 
at Anderson. South Carolina in 1898. By 1902. after Irwin had left tire movement under 
suspicions of moral turpitude, tire association's churches led by Joseph Hillary King 
became the Fire-Baptized Holiness Church. In 1911 it joined with tire Pentecostal 
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Holiness Church, bolh groups adopting the latter's name for lire new Pentecostal 
denomination. 

The Tabernacle Pentecostal Holiness Churches affiliated with Holmes Bible College 
in Greenville. South Carolina joined the new denoininaiion in 1915. Three years before 
the union, tire Fire-Baptized Holiness church had released twenty-seven black churches 
with 925 membeis to form their own Fire-Baptized convention under W.E.Fuller. Shortly 
after tire merger the few black congregations that remained in the merged body were 
dropped from the conference rolls. After the 1970s the 1PHC established agreements of 
affiliation with several of the continuing black churches that had tlreir roots in the 
denomination. 

The caidinal doctiiires of the church include: justification by FAITH, entire 
sanctification, the Baptism in tire Holy Ghost evidenced by speaking in tongues, divine 
healing, and the imminent premillennial second coming of Christ. Traditionally the 
church has considered these beliefs to constitute basic Penteeostalism. Subsequently it 
consistently resisted any efforts within the newly developing Pentecostal revival that it 
felt threatened tire integiity of its Pentecostal confession and experience. This was most 
evident in its efforts to refute the ‘'finished woifc" teaching espoused by some early 
Pentecostals that led to their rejection of the revival’s traditional Wesleyan THEOLOGY 
and the eventual formation of a theologically more Rcfornrcdorientcd ASSEMBLIES OF 
GOD denomination in 1914. In 1921 a dissident group left tire church to organize the 
Congregational Holiness Church. They opposed the PHCs strong stand against the use of 
any human means and medicines in conjunction with its reliance on divine healing. 

A quadrennial general conference representative of the regional district conferences of 
local churches is tire denomination's highest governing body, establishing the 
denomination's doctrines and polity. A superintending bishop elected by tire general 
conference serves as the chief executive officer. The IPHC is a number of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EV'ANGEUCALS and the Pentecostal and 
Charismatic Fellowship of North America and was an active participant in tlreir 
formation. Its educational department supports Advantage College (Sacramento. 
California). Emmanuel College (Franklin Springs. Georgia). Southwestern Christian 
University iOklahoma City. Oklahoma), and affiliates with Holmes Bible College 
(Greenville. South Carolina). Us North American membership is over 200.000 and 
historically centered in the American south. Since 1960. through its overseas mission 
stations in seventy nations, it has developed into a world fellowship with almost two 
million adherents. The current denominational offices are based in Oklahoma City. 
Oklahoma. 

The church has fostered and shaped many ministries that have significantly influenced 
evangelical Protestantism. The most prominent of these is the healing and educational 
ministry of ORAL. GANVILLE ROBERTS, the founder of Oral Roberts University. 
Another prominent member, church historian Vincent Synan. is a leading figure in a 
movement that has sought to encourage dialog between the traditional Pentecostal 
denominations and contemporary charismatic PENTECOSTALISM as well as between 
traditional Penteeostalism and traditional WeslcyarVHoIiness groups. 

See ul.ii/ Holiness Movement 
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INTERVARSITY CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP 


InterVarsity Chnsiian Follow-ship (IVCF) is an evangelical Protestant 
interdenominational campus ministry in North America. Founded in 1928. IV'CF 
advocates a broadly evangelical Protestant theology and emphasizes peisonal piety. Bible 
study, apologetics. EVANGELISM, and foteign MISSIONS. Involving an estimated 
34.000 students and faculty in 1999-2000. the organization sponsors a variety of 
ministries, ranging from prayer meetings to foreign missions, on more than 560 college 
and university campuses in the United Slates. 


History 


1VCF traces its roots back to England when the Cambridge Inter-Collegiate Christian 
Union fomied as a result of the merger of several different conservative Protestant 
student organizations at Cambridge University in 1877. Soon evangelical unions spread 
to other colleges and universities. In 1919 various college unions in Britain held the first 
Inter-Varsity Convention. In 1928 Inter-Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical Unions was 
established as a national organization and launched a ministry in Canada. In 1934 
C.Stacey Woods, an Australian and Wheaton College graduate, became the general 
secretary of IVCF in Canada. Woods helped establish an IVCF chapter at the University 
of Michigan in 1939. and two years later helped organize an independent American 
branch of IVCF. In the aftermath of the fundamentalist-modernist controversy of the 
I920s-I930s (see FUNDAMENTALISM), theologically conservative students often 
withdrew from campus ministries, such as the YMCA. because they had taken on a more 
liberal theological orientation (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM). Consequently. IVCF 
found a natural audience aiming conservative students. Since the emergence of the 
neocvangclical movement in the late 1940s (see EVANGELICALISM), which criticized 
fundamentalism for its anti-intellectualism. divisiveness, and lack of a social conscience. 
IVCF has experienced exponential growth. In 1941-1942 IVCF reported chapters on 46 
different campuses, ten full-time staff members, and an operating budget of SI 8.000. In 
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1970-1971 1YCF hud 394 undergraduate chapters, 232 staff members, and a budget of 
more than two and a half million dollars. In 1999-2000 IV'CF reported having more than 
700 affiliate chapters, more than 1.000 staff members, and a budget of over 45 million 
dollars. 


Theological Orientation 


Attempting to steer a middle course between fundamentalism and liberal Protestantism. 
IVCF advocates a broadly evangelical Protestant theology (sec EVANGELICALISM 
(theology)), which attempts to attract students from fundamentalist and mainline 
Protestant church backgrounds. IVCF's Statement of Faith, which every staff member, 
trustee, and student leader is required to sign, reflects this orientation. The statement 
affirms five doctrines: the divine inspiration, trustworthiness, and authority of the 
BIBLE, the deity of Jesus Christ: live necessity and efficacy of the substitutionary 
ATONEMENT and bodily resurrection of Jesus Christ for the redemption of the world: 
the presence and power of the Holy Spirit in the lives of Christians: and the expectation 
of the personal return of Jesus Christ. IVCF is interdenominational in character. IVCF 
draws financial support from individuals and local churches. IVCF’s board of trustees 
represents a wide range of Protestant traditions, including Assemblies of God. Methodist 
Church, and PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (USA). Both men and women have been 
involved in live leadership of IVCF. In 1948 IVCFs trustees passed a resolution 
denouncing racial segregation and instituting a nonsegnegational basis for all IVCF 
activities. 


Various Campus Ministries 


One unique feature of IVCF undergraduate ministry is the fact that it is student-led. Paid 
staff workers serve as advisors to student leadeis. In addition to undergraduate chapters. 
IYCF sponsors a number of specialized ministries, including groups devoted specifically 
to nursing students, graduate students, faculty members, fraternity and sorority members, 
and international students. In 1976 IVCF initiated a ministry to seminary students, the 
Theological Students Fellowship (TSF). In 1985 TSF folded because of a lack of suppoit. 


Urhaiia Missions Convention 


From its inception. InterVarsity has encouraged student involvement in foreign missions. 
IVCF’s first missions conference, held in Toronto in 1946. attracted 576 students from 
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151 colleges. Since 1918 this missions conference has been held almost triennially at ihe 
Universily of Illinois. The 21(00 Uibana Missions Convention attracted more than 19.000 
students as well as more than 240 mission agencies. Tire Urbana conference has attracted 
some of the most popular evangelical speakers, such as John Stott and Bll.I.Y 
GRAHAM, in the nans-Atlantic Protestant world. 

In addition to the Urbana Missions Convention. 1VCF sponsors a number of missions 
enterprises. 1VCF coordinates urban mission projects to various American cities in which 
students work with urban churches during spring break or for an entire summer. In 2001 
IVCF organized such projects in nearly 30 major American cities. IVCF also airangcs 
student involvement in summer-long foreign missions projects through a number of 
different agencies. 


(Mirer IVCF Organizations 


In 1947 IVCF launched a publishing program from Haveitown. Pennsylvania. 
InterVarsity Press (IVP), to print and distribute Bible study guides and other books. In 
I960 IVP moved to Chicago: in 1966 to Downers Grove. Illinois: and in 1995. to 
Westmont. California. IVP has enjoyed tremendous growih. In 1952 IVP sold an 
estimated 178.000 books and booklets. In 2000 IVP employed 65 people, offered an 
estimated 700 titles, and sold over 2 million woifcs. including an increasing number of 
academic works by conservative theologians and biblical scholars. IVCF began 
publishing a monthly periodic al. HIS Magazine, in 1941. which has been succeeded by 
Sludeni Leadership Journal. Both IVP and the Urbana missions conference have served 
as key conduits in the influence of post-World War II English Evangelicalism’s influence 
on conservative American Protestantism. 

InterVarsity also operates four major conference centers where it holds weekend 
spiritual retreats, week-long student leadership development sessions, and a number of 
pastor seminars and family camps. In 1970 IVCF launched a multimedia communications 
division. TWENTYONEHUNDRED Productions. InterV'arsity's national offices moved 
from Chicago to Madison. Wisconsin in 1969. 

See aha Atonement. Bible: Colleges: Evangelicalism: Evangelical Revival: 
Evangelism: Fundamentalism: Graham. Billy: Liberal Protestantism: Missionary 
Organizations: Missions: National Association of Evangelicals; Presbyterian Church: 
Universities: World Missionary Conferences. Youth for Christ 
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IONA COMMUNITY 


Founded in 1938 by Sir George F.MacLeod on the island of Iona. Scotland. The Iona 
Community originally had a two-fold purpose: tl| to unite unemployed workers with 
pastors in rebuilding tire venerable Iona Abbey, and <2i to create an extended community 
of members committed to a discipline of prayer and social action. Because the rebuilding 
project was arduous, membership was at first limited to men. It was later expanded to 
include women and extended also to other Protestant and Roman Catholic and Eastern 
Orthodox believers. In 2002 there were 240 full members of the community, supported 
by more than 1.500 associate members and a like number of committed friends. 

A small residential staff at tire Abbey hosts thousands of rctreatants during tire year, 
but most members are scattered in many different locations. Its selfmonitored discipline 
requites stated times of prayer and BIBLE study, work, sharing a percentage of income, 
social action, frequent local meetings, and three plenary meetings plus one week at Iona 
each year. 

Iona is famed in Christian history as the site where the Celtic monk Columba (521— 
597), with twelve companions, landed in CE 563 to begin tire conversion of Scotland. 
After the sixteenth-century REFORMATION, the Abbey was abandoned, ils 
reconstruction was completed in 1965. 

George F.MacLeod (1895-1991) was noted for his staunch pacifism, eloquent 
preaching, and engagement in controversial issues. Among his best-known books are W'e 
Shull Rebuild < 1945) and Only One Way Left (1956). both often reissued. In 1956 he was 
appointed a chaplain to tire queen, in 1957 elected moderator of the Genera! Assembly of 
the CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, and in 1989 was awarded the prestigious Templeton 
Prize in religion. 

The Iona Community is a leading example of church renewal in tire post-World War 11 
era. Its current activities include Wild Goose Publications, The Connie (a bimonthly 
periodical), well-attended youth camps, and liturgical reform. 

See also Bible: Church of Scotland; Reformation 
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IRELAND 


The island of lielaixl received Protestantism ihrough iwo routes. From England, in the 
mid-sixteenth century, came the ANGLICANISM of HENRY VIII. The English settlers 
of tire mid-eastern strip of Ireland (known as the Pale of Dublin) received it through the 
Irish Parliament's Act of Supremacy < 1537). establishing live king as head of both church 
and slate. In 1560 the Church of Ireland was established on the Anglican model, hut 
developed permanently the CALVINIST PROTESTANT features promoted by 
ELIZABETH I rather than live ANGLO-CATHOLIC ones of her father Henry. Church of 
Iieland membership never extended much beyond English settlers and their descendants. 
The native Irish and some English settlers resisted attempts to impose Reformation, 
sometimes through war (1579-1583. 1595-1603). 

From SCOTLAND came Calvinist PRESBYTERIANISM as interpreted by JOHN 
KNOX and others in live Scottish Confession (1560). In 1603 the Scottish king. James VI. 
became James I of England and Ireland. Although Anglican himself, he made it possible 
for Scottish migrants to settle in Ireland's northern province of Ulster, despite bringing 
with them their Presbyterian tradition. 

Shortly after. English Protestant settlers began to arrive (1610) as part of James's 
plantation scheme. The English moved to the south and west, whereas the Scots stayed in 
the noith and east, near to their Scottish homeland. At first the Scots and their ministers 
were integrated into the Church of Ireland, developing a strong presence during the 
Puritan English Republic under OLIVER CROMWELL <1649-1660). In response to a 
Catholic rebellion he finally ciushed (1641-1650). Cromwell secured a more 
comprehensive Protestant plantation throughout Ireland. At the same time he 
disestablished live Church of Ireland and banished live bishops. With the collapse of the 
Republic the monarchy was restored < 1660). The bishops then returned to a reestablished 
church and proceeded to expel Presbyterians from it. Presbyterians, some of whom were 
already organized into presbyteries, then developed their organization sufficiently to set 
up live Presbyterian Synod of Ulster (1690). 

The forces of King William of Orange extinguished any further Catholic threat to 
Protestants by crashing the last Catholic rebellion (1689-1691). Ireland’s Protestant 
aristocracy and farmers then prospered. Owning seven-eighths of all farming land, they 
were the backbone of the Church of Ireland. Beneath them in the social order were 
Presbyterians, who lived mainly in the north of the country and. below them, the much 
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larger Calholic population. All Protestants together made up twenty percent of Ireland’s 
population, a ptopoition that has remained relatively constant up to recent times. 

The American War of Independence (1776) and the French Revolution 11789) inspired 
"new light” or liberal Presbyterians to lead and participate in the Republican rebellion of 
the United liishmen (1798). However, poor organization saw Irish Republicans pitted 
against Royalists in some areas and Irish Catholics against Anglo-Irish Protestants in 
others, and helped lead to the failure of the rising. Its sectaiian violence also alienated 
Protestants from the movement. From here on. Protestants would remain mainly 
supportive of the English Crown as their protector. The Orange societies, established in 
the 1790s to defend Church of Ireland interests, would reemerge as a powerful religious 
political force in the late nineteenth century, dedicated to the Protestant dominance of at 
least part of Ireland and to the continuance of political union with Britain. 

The nineteenth century began with the closure of Ireland’s (Protestant) Parliament. 
Then Anglo-Irish hegemony collapsed altogether w ith live disestablishment of the Church 
of Ireland (1869) and the return of land to the mainly Catholic peasantry 1 1881-1903). 
The period also saw the rise of Irish nationalism, which nearly all Protestants opposed. 
The decisive national moment came in 1885. when it became clear that tire British 
Liberals intended to establish a parliament for Ireland that would put live majority 
Catholic Irish in control. At this point Protestants settled their internal disputes and set up 
the Unionist Party, dedicated to maintain the union of Ireland with Britain. A 
compromise was secured in 1920 with the partition of Ireland. Northern Ireland (six of 
the nine counties of Ulster) remained in the United Kingdom, whereas the rest of Ireland 
achieved full independence (1922). From then on until the mid-1970s, the southern 
(Republican) state remained predominantly Catholic, and Northern Ireland a Protestant 
state for a Protestant people, but with its aggrieved Catholic minority subjected to 
significant institutionalized discrimination. 

In recent times the number of Protestants living in the southern state has declined from 
ten percent (1911 Census) of the population to three percent <1991 Census), or to 104,000 
out of 3.5 million. In Northern Ireland the number of Protestants has decreased from sixty 
percent <1951 Census) to fotiy-six percent of its 1.6 million population <1991 Census). 
Compared with the other parts of the United Kingdom. Protestants in Northern Ireland 
retain high levels of regular church attendance (forty-five to fifty-two percent for the 
main churches: Northern Ireland Attitudes Survey 1992-1993). while at the same time 
keeping alive the tradition of cross-denominational Gospel Halls. 

Protestantism has strong traditional and anti-Catholie features as well as weaker, 
though significant. ECUMENICAL ones. The Church of Ireland retains its position on 
the Protestant-Calvinist wing of Anglicanism. Tire Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
remains controlled by its more conservative people rather than its more liberal clergy. 
The leadership of the small METHODIST CHURCH is conservative, yet. like the two 
larger churches, retains benign relationships with Roman Catholics. In all three, however, 
probably a majority still experiences strong anti-Catholie feelings and fundamentalist 
tendencies. These are even more prominent in the smaller churches and sects that make 
up twenty percent of all northern Protestants, such as BAPTISTS. Elim Pentecostals i who 
originated in Northern Ireland). Christian Brethren, tire Free Presbyierians of the Rev. Ian 
Paisley, and some independent congregations. A modified COVENANT politics is still 
alive, and is arguably a factor in tire street politics and marching of the Orange Orders. 
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Ecumenical features of Protestantism arc limited 10 a minority that often combine* 
theii commitment to reconciliation with an equally firm erne to evangelicalism. They have 
played significant roles in the development of the peace process in Northern Ireland from 
the very beginning of the Troubles (1968-1998). seeking ceasefires between 
paramilitaries, and selling up or participating in inteiehurch communities (such a* 
Corrymeela. Columbanus. and Rosirevor), where opponents have met to share 
experiences and prayer. A number have paiticipated in the Inter-Chuivh Group on Faith 
and Politics and in the work of ECONI (Evangelical Contribution on Noiihein Ireland). 
Integrated Calholie-Protesiant schools have also emerged, most of them now supported 
by live state. Protestants from overseas have also contributed, notably Mennonites from 
the United States, and an interchuieh graduate and adult education school, the Irish 
School of Ecumenics. has survived and developed mainly on tire basis of Protestant 
donations from abroad as well as from within Ireland. 

See also Anglicanism: Anglo-Catholicism: Baptists: Calvinist Protestant. Covenant: 
Cromwell. Oliver: Elizabeth 1: Ecumenicalism: Henry VIII; Knox. John: Methodist 
Church. Presbyterianism: Scotland 
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IRVING, EDWARD (1792-1834) 


Presbyterian minister and founder of the Catholic Apostolic Church. Born in Annan. 
SCOTLAND on August 4. 1792 Irving studied mathematics at the University of 
Edinburgh and taught school at Haddington and briefly at Kirkcaldy before returning to 
Edinburgh to study theology in 1815. Four years later he accepted a call to assist 
THOMAS CHALMERS at St. John's in Glasgow. After his ordination in 1822 Ire was 
sent to Caledonian chapel in Hatton Garden, a shabby district of London. His magnetic 
personality and brilliant oratory soon attracted visitors, including George Canning. 
England's foremost statesman. Canning introduced Irving to members of parliament as 
‘the most eloquent preacher I have ever heard.” Thereafter, the 500-seat chapel could not 
accommodate the crowds. Plans were laid to build a larger church on Regent Square in a 
more fashionable pait of the city. 

Irving’s fall from grace was as dramatic as his ascendancy. By tire time tire new 
church was built in 1827. he was charged with HERESY. He argued that in the 
Incarnation. Christ had taken on Adam's fallen nature. He was found guilty and expelled 
from the CHURCH OF SCOTLAND in 1832. Eight hundred members followed him to 
form what would become tire first congregation of the Catlrolie Apostolic Chureh. 
popularly known as the lrvinites. 

In the midst of his trial Irving had become interested in ESCHATOLOGY. Convinced 
of Christ’s imminent return. Irving proclaimed that the gift of Tongues was about to be 
restored to the church (see TONGUES. SPEAKING IN>. With it would come the 
restoration of the apostolic office. Several members of his church soon received this gift, 
although Irving did not: three who had were named apostles. Irving was recognized as an 
‘'angel.” an inferior position in the emeiging new church, tlrereby effectively removing 
him from power. He died two years later on December 7. 1834 in Scotland, a broken 
man. 
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ITALY 


Historiography 


The assumption that "Italians are Catholic" has deeply affected the way that historians 
have written about Protestantism in Italy. Ronald Keith Delph. for instance, notes Delio 
Cantimori's tendency to explain tire failure of Italian humanists to "go protestant" in 
terms of then personal Catholic piety, whereas Salvatore Caponetto notes the tendency of 
Italian historians to write the Valdesi (Waldensians). and thus a large pan of the porous 
Franco-Italian borderlands, out of Italian history. Defining what "Italian" means and what 
content was appropriate to "Italian history" thus guided a significant proportion of 
postwar religious history, in the same way (as Giorgio Spini has shown) that 
Protestantism elsewhere was entangled in the German and Swiss national myths. This 
attitude to Italian Protestantism changed slowly through the 1970s and 1980s. with an 
increasing maturity of the Italian nationalist project leading to the rediscovety of a wider 
religious history. 


Waldensian Origins 


Ty pical was tire attitude to the Waldensians. Tire "Valdesi." Ileeing a purge of Ireretics in 
FRANCE, entered tire high valleys of northwestern Italy in the fourteenth century, and 
survived a number of attempts at extermination and suppression until after the movement 
identified itself with Calvinist Protestantism at the "Sinodo d’Angrogna" at Chanforan 
(1532). This has often been treated by historians as a Piedmontese sideshow, a view that 
(as Caponetto shows) is retreating in the face of mounting evidence of widespread (if 
often trot very deep) Reformational infiuence in Italy. The Waldensians were not only 
important to Italian Protestantism because they were early (and so were to provide a 
continuing touchstone of identity for Italian Protestants), hut because tlrey would provide 
an important geographical conduit for Protestant ideas coming down from the north, and 
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for admirers of MARTIN LUTHER fleeing lire Inquisition toward Geneva. Their 
determined missionary push (led by Bonello and Pascale. members of John Calvin’s 
Venerable Company! after Chanforan was halted only by the execution of their leaders 
(I560| and the massacre of thousands of ’’ultramontane" peasantry in Calabria < 15611 and 
mass assimilation in Puglia seemingly wiped out Waldensian influence in the south. 
Through tire period of effective inquisitorial repression (1542-ca. 1800) the Waldensians 
created a "second front" for the House of Savoy (so contributing to the survival of 
Geneva!, and in the longer run. provided the inevitable experience of living reluctantly in 
a ntultiieligious state that the Savoyards would take into the combined Italian monarchy 
in 1861. Internationally. Waldensian resistance (and experience of events such as the 
‘Holy Massacre" of the Valtellina in 1569) also provided impoitant “martyrological” 
elements, ' the Israel of the Alps." for tire identity of anti-Catholic elements of 
Protestantism. OLIVER CROMWELL intervened to stop Catholic repression in 1655. 
leading to the "Patents of Grace" restoring the status quo introduced by the Treaty of 
Cavour < 15611. After a gritty, bloody guerrilla war tire Valdesi were saved by entry of 
Vittorio Amedeo 11 into tire (largely Protestant) League of Augsburg formed to restrain 
Louis XIV s French imperialism. Protestant churches would send support and agitate for 
international representation of tlreir case until after World War II when the Italian 
Republic was reestablished as a secular, religiously tolerant state. 


Catholic and Counter-Reformation 


The "other reformation" in Italy increasingly coming to light relates to the infiltration of 
Lutheran ideals and international thought into a putative stronghold of the Counter- 
Reformation that, because of Italy's fractured political, economic, and cultural life, 
proved almost impossible to isolate from modernizing trends. Renaissance commercial 
expansion created business and cultural networks for Italians all over Europe, networks 
that provided for the movement of Protestant ideas back into Italy, and places of refuge 
for those with the intellectual or financial capital to naive their operations out from under 
the gaze of tire Holy Office. The flood of humanist refotming publications into Italy was 
fostered by live presence of sympathizers in the church (such as the "spiritual!" behind the 
Consilium dc emendanda ecclesia. 1537. which included such leaders of live Catholie 
Reform movement as Reginald Pole. Gasparo Contarini. Gregorio Cortese. Giaeopo 
Sadoleto. and Federigo Fregoso). the couii (paiticularly through the della Roverc 
connections of the Gonzaga family, the patronage of Vittoria Colonna. and live influence 
of Juan de Valdesi. scholarship (Marcantonio Flaminio. for instance, or the influence of 
LUTHERANISM in the Florentine Academy, and the cosmopolitan student base at the 
University of Padua), and the arts (of which Miclvelangelo’s Sistine Chapel 
conceptualization is perhaps the best documented, but not the only, example—see for 
instance Jacopo Pontoimo). Until tlveir comprehensive defeat at the Council of Trent, 
following the collapse of discussions at Regensburg, this network of reforming, often 
Augustinian or Erasmian. and warmly spiritual people, provided an elite readership and 
protection for "Lutherans" in Italy. As Pole wrote in the 1530s. "Heretics l*e not in all 
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things heretics. Wherefore I will not so abhor their heresy that for the hate thereof I will 
fly from the truth” tFenlon 1972:37). a sentiment he supported by providing in his see of 
Viterbo a temporary refuge from the persecution outside. Books and tracts by Luther. 
PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. and the reformers filtered into the country, hand to hand, 
under wine bottles, wrapped in deceptive covets or anonymously under pseudonyms. 
Translations, paraphrases, and the rise of a vernacular press Ikclpcd in the dissimulation, 
forcing the church to respond edition by edition and to devote enormous energies in 
pursuit of authors and readers—just possession of a BIBLE or works promulgating 
JUSTIFICATION by FAITH alone (such as the widely influential Beneficio di Cristo by 
Benedetto Fontanini. ca. 1543) was enough to spark prosecution. In this way Protestant 
THEOLOGY spread among the educated classes—merchants, nobility, and especially 
higher anisans—particularly where, in places such as Venice or Lucca traditions of local 
political independence and suspicion of papal territorial claims blunted inquisition. In 
other areas, such as Sicily, divisions between (largely Spanish) rulers on the one hand and 
merchants and professionals on the other, provided cracks through which reforming ideas 
could work. 

The very successes of the REFORMATION in northern Europe, however, mobilized 
the Habsburg coalition dominating the South, resulting directly in live Council of Trent, 
and the rise of a rigidly Counter-reformational pope in live Theatrne. Pietro Caraffa (Paul 
IV i. He set about cleaning house with a vengeance ("the pope seems to be intending to 
fill his prisons with cardinals and bishops on behalf of tire Inquisition.” wrote Pietro 
Carnesecchi) (Caponetto 1998:308). breaking the resistance of secular authorities and 
turning the Holy Office into an effective arm of government supervision. This sort of 
reactionary, communally based oppression would remain a key conditioning element for 
Italian religious life until the 1960s. uniting church and local magistracy in a culture of 
suspicion and control, particularly in the poorer south. The ultimate effectiveness of this 
mechanism of control depended on relationships between state and church on the 
governmental level, however, and so periods of close control (under the Spanish, in 
Naples, for instance, or under Austrian control, and later, under the concordat with the 
Fascist regime) varied with |ieritxLs of greater liberty of religious expression (in Savoy, 
for instance, under d'Azcglio. or during the period after unification when the pope 
became known internationally as the "prisoner in live Vatican”). Book burnings, the 
Index, and tridentine medievalism contributed to live rising belief (held in large parts of 
the British Empire, for instance) that Catholicism was unsuited to modernizing, industrial 
societies marked by religious pluralism, a concept given scholarly respectability in MAX 
WEBER'S work on Protestantism and the Spirit of Capitalism. It was a conception that 
would make Italian Protestants ever open to international links and influences, and 
dubious of Catholic intentions. 

Italian Protestant internationalism found its first bases in the networks of emigres and 
exiles that developed from the commercial cities of Italy, in particular from Lucca and 
Venice. Through Celio Curione. Pietro Martire Vermigli. and Aonio Paleario. Lucca's 
infiltration by Erasntian thought through its widespread mercantile interests turned 
gradually into widespread Protestantism, particularly through the Arnolftni family and 
arming live Augustinians at San Frediano. Hav ing shared Tuscany's turmoil with regard to 
Savonarola and French invasion. Lucca was unusual in producing a coherent stream of 
emigrants as repression of CLERGY intensified into a systematic rooting out of 
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nicodemist (those who outwardly conformed to Catholicism) inlluence. Paleario was 
arraigned by the Inquisition, which he called "a dagger poised against learning and the 
freedom of conscience.” Vermigli tied in 1542. along with the most famous Italian 
preacher of the day. Bernaidino ”Ochino” Tomniasini. They were followed by an 
extraordinary efflux of leading laymen—the Amolfini. Burlamaechi. Calandrini. Diodati. 
Micheli. Minutoli. and Turretini families, among others—who followed their commercial 
tics through France. Germany. Holland, and ENGLAND, before settling in and coming to 
play a central role in the life of Geneva and Basel. They—particularly those involved in 
the famed 'Gran Bottega”—did well, intermairied. and their children went on to have an 
extraordinary impact on reformed Protestant theology and life, including defense of the 
rights of HUGUENOTS iFabri/io Builamaechi). BIBLE TRANSLATION and 
leadership of the Venerable Company (Giovanni Diodati I. theology, and formation of the 
Fomtula Consensus (Francesco Turretini). Their wealth and "tough faith” played a 
significant role in allowing the survival of the "perfect school of Christ” that JOHN 
KNOX found in visiting John Calvin's Geneva. In other places they joined seamlessly 
with the Huguenot exile, contributing pastors and leaders to such leading congregations 
as the French church in Threadneedle Street. London. 


International Protestantism 


This base in Geneva, with longstanding interests in the Waldensians. provided a base for 
the expansionary religious societies in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, first from 
Britain and then from the UNITED STATES. The BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, as Spini has noted, saw Italy in strategic terms, and undeitook to supply the 
Valdesi with texts in their native Frcnch. A Waldensian Bible Society was founded about 
1814. the first fruits of the BFBS s long-term commitment to Italian tract and Bible 
distribution. Literary EVANGELISM was backed up by the missionary societies, seeing 
English Methodists working in Italy from 1859. and American Methodists from 1872 
(sec MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS). The two groups joined in 1946 and merged 
with live Valdesi in 1946 to form the Waldensian Evangelical Church (constituting, at the 
time of union, son*: 30.000 members in Italy, and 15.000 in South America). The 
Methodist stream (which Bouchard estimated at about 6.000 membeis in thirty-six 
churches at the beginning of the 1990s). although it produced some dynamic individuals, 
was thus to be more important in terms of its ecumenical contribution than in numbers of 
conversions. 

As Giorgio Spini has noted there are very few international Protestant movements that 
have not produced at least marginal offspring in Italy. From 1887 the SALVATION 
ARMY (about forty officers, and 2.000 adherentsi began operations in Rome, although 
its uniformed presence and Biitish origins attracted more attention than it perhaps 
wanted, suffering extensively under Catholic and Fascist regions. English BAPTISTS 
began MISSIONS in 1863 and were particularly successful in the Central Southern part 
of Italy, where they arc now organized under the UCEB1 (Unioite cristiana evangelica 
battista d'ltalia). In 1992 Bouchard estimated some 10.000 members and adherents. 
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among whom ihc largest influence is now their connection to American Baptists, 
paiiicularly the SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. The swing to America is 
paitieularly evident from the 1870s. in part because of the rise of circular Italian 
migration and labor patterns embracing tire United States as tire prime option. American 
groups such as the SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS have thus done well in Italy— 
presenting a total population of some 20.<XX) in the early 1990s. a phenomenon matched 
or exceeded by such groups as the Mormons (see MORMONISMi and JEHOVAH'S 
WITNESSES. 

This internationalism, intrinsic to Protestantism from the 1790s. but intensified in Italy 
by Catholic host culture Irostility often expressed through various levels of official 
repression, regularly made Protestants the object of suspicion. In times of 
hypemationalism they were considered fifth-columnists, whereas for the Catholic 
hierarchy tlrey were a dagger poised at the hcait of the carefully constructed social 
compact the popes had been building at least since tire thirteenth century, or las the 
forgery of the Donation of Constantine indicated! even earlier. From the sixteenth 
century Protestants were paralleled in Catholic and public sources with illuminism. 
FREEMASONRY, libertarianism, secularists, indiffetentism. and every other enemy that 
threatened tire Catholic compact. This became something of a self-fulfilling prophecy, 
given that Protestants did indeed puisue their hunger for religious freedom into support of 
Jacobin. Napoleonic, and later. Risorgimento forces. Spini. for instance, notes the 
persistent legend among Protestants that immediately behind the Republican bersaglieri 
as they burst into Rome on September 20. 1870. "came a colporteur. Luigi Ciari. with a 
Bible wagon pulled by a large dog who answered to the name of Pio Nono |Pius IX)'* 
(Spun 1998:341 >. Political freedom inside a secular state held out the promise of religious 
freedom, a fact that Catholic functionaries well knew. As P.Cavalli. SJ. wrote in the 
review CMIui Caitoliea i April 3. 1948): "Protestants proceed from the law of libeity. 
catholics from tire law of truth. In the case of conflict between these two principles, truth 
must have supremacy, as even Protestants cannot deny.... Now. tire Catholic Church, 
convicted of her divine prerogatives, of being the One Tiue Church, must retain for 
herself alone the right of liberty, because this alone falls within the competency of the 
truth, and never in that of error." The self-referential nature of majority Italian 
Catholicism made it. locally, and under its concordat with Mussolini's Fascist regime 
<I929-I945|. institutionally, oppressive. The constancy of this element in Italian 
CULTURE has seen Italian Protestant leaders at the head of campaigns against official 
and unofficial religious bigotry. For this reason. Italian Protestants of all persuasions have 
been highly active both politically and socially, in the defense of minority rights, and the 
construction of orphanages, charitable institutions, schools, and the like. As Bouchard 
notes, this has meant that the divisions between fundamentalists (see 
FUNDAMENTALISM) and SOCIAL GosPEL followers have been more muted in 
Italy—first, because these Protestant factions are not in contention w ith one another for 
control of the public culture, and second, because all protestant denominations need to 
maintain elements of both tough biblical faith and social presence. 
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Twentieth-Century Penteeoslalism 


This has been as true of pentccostals in Italy as it lias of other Protestant groups. 
Although it is tme that las per Stretti) "the origins of Italian Penteeoslalism lie in the 
United States," it is also clear from oral testimony that the same son of scattered 
indigenous experience of pentecostal phenomena seen in INDIA, the United States. 
AUSTRALIA, and AFRICA before 1900 was also seen in Italy. Giuseppe Beretta. for 
instance, was convened among Baptists in Sicily in 1900. and reponed being told to keep 
quiet about his own experiences lest he be considered demon-possessed. There was 
greater freedom in the diaspora. In 1890 the Chiesa Evangelica Valdese. for instance, sent 
Filippo Grill to Chicago to care for Italian Waldensians and the growing number of 
Italians gathering in Methodist and Piesbyierian churches, who were prepared to convert 
to Protestantism once outside die restraints of their home towns. Leaders of these small 
groups were swept up into the AZUSA STREET REVIVAL movement from 1907. with 
the return of William Seymour to Chicago. These rapidly spread the message of the 
baptism through Italian communities throughout the world. Pietro Ottolini and Giacomo 
Lombardi returning to Italy to evangelize and establish communities in Liguria. Rome, 
and the South: Luigi France sc on. on the other hand, went on mission to South America, 
where he establislied a movement that today numheis in the millions. They were 
supported by less-stiuctured returns by people from the diaspora, spreading small 
holiness pentecostal communities in many small towns, particularly in the South. These 
survived under considerable pressure, despite prohibition undei fascism, and consistent 
oppression from the local priest or "maresciallo." 

After World War II the Chiistian churches of North America, into which many of the 
diaspora congregations had gathered, was effeclively trumped by the superior 
international bargaining power of the ASSEMBLIES OF GOD. and so the mainline 
Italian pentecostal church developed as the "Assemble* di Dio in Italia" (ADI). Although 
effectively founded in 1928. therefore, the national convention of 1947 is widely seen as 
a "second founding" of the ADI in Italy. This development reflected the ambivalence that 
early Italian pentccostals had with regard to formal organization, and their literalistic 
readings of the Scriptures. Early and regular divisions occurred over issues of 
organization, tlie consumption of blood, the wearing of veils, and consumerism, for 
instance. Tlie EVANGELISM of otlier pentecostal and Protestant movements sueh as the 
British-based EJim churches or American Four-square isce INTERNATIONAL 
CHURCH OF THE FOUR-SQUARE GOSPEL) also provided options for individuals 
dissatisfied with ADFs organized holiness emphases, as did groups such as Jehovah's 
Witnesses. Tlie tight local Congregationalism of the movement, however, ensured 
survival and postwar growth inside a fellowship closely linked through inteipersonal 
relationships. This has raised fundamental questions over ADFs relationship to other 
Protestant works. It did not. for instance, join the Federation of Italian Protestant 
Churches, foimed in 1967. or the Federation of Evangelical Pentecostal Churches, 
emerging from intercommunal ministerial conferences lie Id since 1983. to ecumenical 
initiatives and to the charismatic movement. Tlie growth of numerous independent 
charismatic churches in Italy through the 1980s has relativized ADI’s dominance in the 
field, leaving it with about half live total number of Italian pentecostal adherents. In 1999. 
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symbolic of its institutional position as the largest of the Italian Protestant groupings 
(with around 950 centers constituting some 150,000 members and adherents), the ADI 
came to an "agreement" with the Republic "actuating" the religious libeity law of 
October 1988. With an independent charismatic church movement growing rapidly, the 
ADI has tended to retreat from engagement, out of the fear that "charismatic" churches 
represent less biblical, more "Catholic" options. Therefore, it tends to run parallel to 
rather than in leadership of Italian Protestantism, leaving it with the challenge of cultural 
isolation and decreasing relevance in an Italian culture that is mote dynamic than at any 
tin*- in tire nation's history. 


Conclusion 


Protestantism continues to grow in Italy, although institutionalization has proceeded 
rapidly in traditional denominations and in those groups that have been encapsulated by 
the Catholic presumptions of tire culture. There is little evidence of "protestanti/ation" as 
seen in other cultures Ce.g.. JAPAN) coming into modernity, although the creation of an 
"open religious market" is obviously advantageous to Italian Protestant churches. The 
sort of oppression, economic misery, and mass migration that created the background for 
Italian Protestantism over tire past four centuries has retreated rapidly in the face of 
economic growth and European Community membership. This leaves new challenges of 
self-defrnition for Italian Protestants in tire twenty-first century. 
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ITINERACY 


The teim "itineracy" in Methodist usage (in its traditional and unique spoilingt denotes 
the Ixxly of traveling preachers that “itinerate'' under the supervision of a bishop who 
appoint.' them to sene particular plates (or "charges’') and regulates their movement at 
various time intervals. If Conference is tike Ixxly of Methodist preachers related to each 
other in time and space, itineracy is the skeleton that connects the pastors to church 
communities and animates the entire Methodist body. Some commentators have 
employed the image of itineracy as a "wheel moving within a wheel" to depict the 
machinelike nature of how Methodist preachers are deployed for the maintenance of 
existing churches, and the missional establishment of new churches. 

As with many stiucturcs of ministry and POLITY in METHODISM, itineracy is 
rooted in Methodist origins as a missionary renewal movement within ANGLICANISM. 
Itineracy began with JOHN WESLEY S own field PREACHING (from 1738 to 1791). 
intended to serve the growing desire of common people outside of the boundaries of the 
Anglican church to heat the Methodist message of assured and total CONVERSION. 
Moreover Wesley came to believe that other preachers who joined him in responding to 
this evangelical revival should be willing to itinerate not simply where they wanted to go. 
or even where there was need—but should rather go where they could do the most good. 
Over time Wesley gathered around him "traveling preachers," or "helpers." laypersons 
fully committed to the Methodist mission and Wesley’s discipline (see CHURCH 
DISCIPLINEi. These preachers covenanted to submit to Wesley’s direction wherever 
and whenever they were needed, to serve "The United Societies of the People Called 
Methodist.’’ Over time these appointments took shape in "circuits." Wesley felt that 
moving preachers frequently through these circuits kept the societies stimulated, and 
helped match the gifts of preachers to the needs of maturing Christians. Moreover 
itineracy was especially aimed to ptomote Methodist preaching deeper into Britian. “to 
spread scriptural holiness and refotm the nation, especially the churches." Wesley 
recaptured live sense of live wandering preachers in early and medieval church history— 
indeed calling this wandering essential to find the "w anderers from God." 
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Historical Developments ol Hie Illiteracy in America 


From I he 1760s Methodist LAITY immigrated lo ihc American colonies, anil societies 
grew informally. Lay preachcis convened under Wesley—such as Robert Strawbridge. 
Thomas Webb, and Philip Embury—began itinerating in America to establish and nurture 
Methodist societies. Onee these societies successfully entreated Wesley to send full-time 
lay preachers from the British circuits from 1760. Wesley appointed superintendents to 
extend his AUTHORITY into America. This promoted regular itineration between the 
various centers of emerging American Metlkodism in Maryland. New York, and 
Philadelphia. The itinerant system became crucial to the missionary success of the 
movement in America, particularly because live continent's immense size required great 
movements of pi cache is across frontiers to establish connected Methodist societies. 

With the conclusion of the Revolutionary War. Methodism in America became an 
independent church with a small cadre of oulained pastors, and no longer simply a 
connection of societies loosely related to Anglicanism as in Biitain. FRANCIS ASBURY 
emerged as an important figure. wlko through force of his example and exhortation wove 
together a network of itinerant preachers tordained and lay) across live entire Eastern 
scahoaid. He was the first Protestant bishop to cross the Alleghenies. Although he made 
his endless Episcopal rounds, he faithfully met his preachers in conferences to keep order 
and movement among his largely young, single, and preferably celibate preaching corps. 
From the time of his airivai in America in 1771. Asbuiy insisted on stimulating his 
colleagues to move out from the cities. He led by example, traveling up to 270.000 miles 
in his ministry of forty-five years. For Asbury and the early Methodists a call to preach 
was a call to travel, without promise of even shelter for the night, much less a furnished 
parsonage in a church or ’’station charge." Yet a promise was made then as now: if 
accepted by the conference as a member, and if a pastor accepted Episcopal appointments 
and accountability, then a guarantee of a place to preach was offered. Birth bishops 
Asbury and THOMAS COKE extolled live value of itineracy as reconstituting live 
primitive and apostolic plan of ministiy. 

The cost of itineracy was substantial. It successfully connected preachers with people 
in live far-flung communities and knit together both church and society, although attrition 
was high. Many preachers left the itineracy or ’’located." because of fatigued bodies, 
family stress, and the loss of earning potential during the prime of their lives. The system 
worked best with single preachers. Asbuiy regarded MARRIAGE as the prime enemy of 
the Methodist itinerant mission, and complained often that the DEVIL and Mairiage were 
getting his preachers. After Asbuiy 1 s death in 1816. and because of the grow ing wealth of 
Methodists, cultural and financial support increased for pastors to settle down and serve 
full time "station’’ pastorates. During the era of the CAMP MEETING (roughly 1803- 
1850) and live second Great Awakening (see AWAKENINGS), ever larger groups of 
Methodists and other evangelical Protestants gathered for large REVIVALS in central 
geographic areas. Tike emergence of these camp meetings meant that riding large circuits 
was no longer as critical to reach new converts. These factors combined so that Methodist 
itineration shifted in live first half of the nineteenth century toward pastors serving longer 
appointments in station churches, rather than live continual movement through circuits 
across a w ide geographic area. 
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Examples of average lengths of itineration are instructive. When Asbury arrived in 
1771. the Philadelphia and New York appointments were exchanged quarterly. During 
the 1770s until 1790.. preachers received new circuits on average of every six months. 
Asbury preferred no more than one-year appointments while he lived. Yet from 1794 to 
I HIM. many pastors remained up to two years in a circuit, and apparently even Asbury 
could not present it. In IH04 it was stipulated that no preacher was to remain in the same 
appointment more than two years. This rule of thumb generally prevailed, but in the 
1830s. with the growth of wealth among Methodist laity, bishops were often pressed 
(usually unsuccessfully! for longer appointments. The General Conference of 1844 
granted that live bishop should not continue a preacher in tire same appointnxrnt "more 
than two years in six. nor in the same city more than four years tn succession." 
Preferences for repeat appointments were apparently forming, and in 1856 these stricter 
limits were repealed. Once the southern branch (Methodist Episcopal Church South 
|MEC'S|) was established in 1845 they carried the two-year limit with them—except for 
New Orleans where it was felt that two years was a minimum to build up resistance to 
yellow fever. With an increased number of larger station churches, along with the 
increase of appointments to tl»e growing national general agencies requiring specialized 
skills and longer tenures, pressure cante to raise the overall limit for appointments in the 
MEC in 1864 to three years. An experiment with five-year limits was adopted in 1888. 
only to be repealed in 1900. On the Southern side after the CIVIL WAR. longer tenure 
was thought necessary for the rebuilding of like church. In 1866 a move was made to 
abolish limits in the MECS. but a compromise was reached with live adoption of a 
mandated move at four years. This four-year limit continued in southern appointments 
until the reunion with the MEC in 1939 formed the Methodist Church. The newly 
reunited Methodist Church cairied no limits on itinerant appointments. Commentators 
have noted a direct historical relationship between the growing institutional wealth of 
METHODISM and the lengthening of itinerant appointments. 

Disagreements among pastors with their bishops about appointments have occurred 
from the very beginning of Methodist history. In 1771 Asbuiy admonished his colleagues 
Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmore to leave the comforts of New York and 
Philadelphia to preach in the country. They complied somewhat reluctantly. Asbury was 
also at the center over disagreements concerning his absolute authority to make 
appointments. A schism on the matter developed at the first duly constituted General 
Conference in 1792. when Thomas O'Kelly and others walked out and formed The 
Republican Methodist Church. They did so on the view that preachers in a democratic 
country should have the right of appeal in an appointment, lest the movement smack of 
"popery." Pressures toward more participation in the appointment process have thus been 
an imponant part of the American Methodist story. 

The trend toward more participation in appointments has resulted in a type of 
localization of preachers and the marginalization of episcopal authority (see BISHOP 
AND EPISCOPACY). Signs of this could be seen as early as 1830 in the major schism 
forming the Methodist Protestant Church, which abolished bishops and sought 
democratic accountability in appointmentmaking through conference-elected 
superintendents. Larger, richer, and more powerful congregations emerged in the late 
nineteenth century, which could subvert the itineration process and directly "call" their 
own pastorc. Throughout the twentieth century. Methodist itineration has been slowly 
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modified through increased layers of consultation between district superintendents, 
congregations, laity, and pastors. Itineracy has thus clearly changed with America. 


Pr esent Challenges for Itineracy 


As society has become increasingly mobile, and local churches tend to lose their 
experienced lay leaders more frequently, tire re is a perceived need for more continuity in 
pastoral leadership. Moreover, as tire administration of larger churches becomes more 
complex, there is a corresponding requirement for more specialized leadership. In this 
sense the very success of the itinerant system as an organized missional form has set up 
tensions within it. Along with increasing numbers of WOMEN and two-clergy couples, 
bishops are responding to these trends and opting in favor of longer pastoral tenures with 
more local consultation. Appointments made through this consultation process are indeed 
often more sensitive to the needs of pastors and local congregations. Yet this has limited 
episcopal and conference authority in some cases to appoint as Wesley did—to go not 
where gifts and graces of pastors arc needed, but where these gifts are needed most. The 
consultation process has localized the ministry of Methodist pastors to a degree, and 
modified the itinerant system away from a missional form toward the maintenance of 
existing congregations. 

Indeed. Methodism in its earliest period was characterized by an itineracy committed 
to a mission "from center to circumference." with the only reward a new circuit and new 
work in the frontier. Today itineracy often appears organized to support the consolidation 
of congregations existing for over a century, while delivering pastors on a career track 
from the margins to the larger congregations existing in the city centers of America. 
Although the itinerant system is under stress in an age of INDIVIDUALISM, consumer 
choice, and employment rights, the matching of preachers to congregations is still 
critical. Itineracy provides a less invasive and regularized possibility to move preachers 
when then work is dime or gifts no longer match a congregation. For those committed to 
it. itineracy can create stronger, more flexible, and less insular churches in the long run. 
However, the system requires a very high level of commitment, cooperation, and trust in 
the process between preachers, their families, and their churches. Bishops and 
superintendents must also remain flexible in their approach to appointments and concede 
some power to local constituencies. For itinerancy to continue playing a missional role in 
American Methodism all patties must continue to communicate in transparent ways 
concerning what is at stake in their appointment consultation decisions. If mutual 
accountability and a missional flexibility can be maintained, then the United Methodist 
itineracy can continue to animate vital congregations connected in this national and 
international Protestant church. 

See also Circuit Rider: Methodism. North America. Women Clergy 
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JABAVU, DAVIDSON DON TENGO 
(1895-1959) 


South African educator and writer. Davidson D.T. Jabavu was the son of Joint Tengo 
Jabavu (1859-1921). one of the most elo<|ucitt representatives of the educated African 
elite in SOUTH AFRICA in his generation. A Mfengu Methodist. John Tengo was South 
Africa's first black newspaper editor, and his paper bmn Zabonisuiulu reflected the 
outlook of those seeking African political, educational, and economic advance within a 
multiracial South Africa. He could irritate white opinion: the paper was closed for a time 
after it attacked British policy in the Anglo-Boer War in tire matters of the concentration 
camps for Boer families and the treatment of Africans. At that time J.TJabavu left the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church in protest at its acceptance of such wartime excesses, and 
joined tire SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

Davidson Jabavu was thus born into the African elite, and in Cape Colony in 1895. 
where, unlike the rest of South Africa, many of tire African elite had the right to vote. Tire 
theoretical equality of 'civilized men of all races" did trot, however, translate into 
equality of oppoitunity: and Jabavu. after his education at the Lovedale Institution of the 
Scottish mission, found he could progress no further in South Africa. He therefore 
attended the Colwyn Bay Institution in WALES, and thereafter tire Universities of 
London and (for teacher training) Birmingham. He also took some time in the UNITED 
STATES before returning to South Africa as the first African staff member of tire Fort 
Hare Native College. He assisted tire academic transformation of the college as it attained 
its later status as a university college. His own status rose to that of professor of Latin and 
Bantu languages, and head of the department of African studies. 

As mission thinking developed and the missionary movement became more 
international in outlook, especially after the formation of the International Missionary 
Council. Jabavu was identified as an articulate spokesman of African Christianity. Theie 
had been no such spokesman at the WOR1.D MISSIONARY CONFERENCE at 
Edinburgh in 1910. but Jabavu was active at the Le Zoute Conference of 1926. which 
redefined the Christian mission in AFRICA, with EDUCATION as one of the major 
aspects of mission policy. He was also present at the meeting of the International 
Missionary Council itself in Jerusalem in 1928. He also made an impact, notably on the 
powerful Thomson Samkange. at the Southern Rhodesia Native Missionary Conference 
in 1931. 

By this time Jabavu was a national figure for his defense of African tights. Having 
fotnted associations of farmets and teachers and a Cape Voters' Association, all 
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representative bodies of "civilized" Africans, he founded the All African National 
Convention. This body, established in 1935. arose to counter moves to prevent Africans 
from owning land (and thus, in the Cape, gaining the vote) or selling their labor freely. 
For a time live Convention united a broad spectrum in opposition to the erosion of African 
rights, but with the rise of the Nationalists and their triumph in 1948. it faded and was 
eventually disbanded. The ideal of "the equality of civilized men of all races*' was 
irrelevant in an age of apartheid. Apartheid left no room in which to exercise Jabavu’s 
brand of multiracial constitutional politics and African advance by means of education on 
a European pattern. Black opposition was now radicalized, and his form of moderate 
Social Christianity had little appeal. Jabavu. disillusioned with politics, concentrated 
thereafter on his academic work at Foit Hare, leaving to a new generation of African 
leaders—such as Z.K.MATTHEWS and ALBERT LUTHUU. people nurtured like 
himself on mission education and imbued like him w ith Cluistian social ideas—to cope 
with live new situation. White domination was now underpinned by an ideology claiming 
a Christian and Reformed inspiration, and this posed challenges of a new kind. 

Jabavu’s works on the changing political situation include The Blink Problem (1921) 
and The Segregation Fallacy and Oilier Papers 11928). His principal academic treatise 
was The Influence of English on Bantu Literature (1943). He also wrote extensively in 
Xbosa. 
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JACKSON, SHELDON (1834-1909) 


American clergyman. Born on May IS. IS.VI. in Minaville. New York. Jackson was an 
itinerant missionary who is said to have traveled more than a million miles. 

After graduating front Princeton Theological Seminary in 1S5S. Jackson taught Native 
American hoys in Oklahoma, served as an army chaplain, and led a church in Minnesota, 
hut he longed for a grander assignment. In 1869 he convinced his denomination to 
appoint him superintendent over a vast territory stretching from Iowa to Utah. Still 
restless, in 1877 he seized on a letter from an army private stationed in Alaska, who 
detailed that territory's degradation and hegged for "a shepherd who may reclaim a 
mighty flock from the error of their ways.” Jackson dove in. establishing churches and 
schools and using his connections to powerful fellow Presbyterians, including President 
Grover Cleveland, to fight corruption in Alaska's fledgling government. 

Jackson attracted criticism for neglecting some areas of his ministry, notably tire lower 
Rockies and work with whites, to focus on native Alaskans. He also found himself in the 
middle of an emerging church-state debate as disgruntled Alaskan officials questioned his 
dual role as missionary and. from 1885. educational agent for the federal government. 
Embattled. Jackson lost influence, but his legacy persists through such edifices as 
Sheldon Jackson College in Sitka. Alaska. A friend once said of Jackson that he could not 
resist 'running ahead of the crowd, climbing a hill, scaling a mountain, following a 
valley, opening a schoolhouse...constantly searching out the laird." Jackson died May 2. 
1909. in Asheville. North Carolina. 

See also Church and State. Overview: Missions. North American: Native Americans: 
Chaplaincy 
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JAMES, WILLIAM (1842-1910) 


American psychologist and philosopher. James was bom January 11. 1842. in New York 
Cily. rite first child of Mary Robertson Walsh and Henry James. Sr., and elder brother of 
novelist Henry James and diarist Alice James. James’s father, a Presbyierian. studied for 
two years at Princeton Theological Seminary (1835-1837). Frustrated with orthodox 
CALVINISM and tike church, and funded by his modest inheritance. Henry Sr. embarked 
on an eclectic career as a writer and lecturer of minor repute on religious and social 
subjects, influenced by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG and Charles Fourier. 

l>ue to his father’s liberal conception of individual development. William received an 
uncommon education at home and. during adolescence, in various European schools. 
After exploring a vocation as a painter, he enrolled at tike Lawrence Scientific School at 
Harvard, studying chemistry, liken comparative anatomy and physiology, then medicine: 
his sole earned degree of M.D. was conferred in 1869. though he never practiced. James 
began lecturing on physiology at Harvard in 1873. and spent his career there. He offered 
the first course in psychology proper in tike United States in 1876. and set up one of the 
first two experimental psychology laboratories in America. In 1880 Ike was formally 
appointed in philosophy. He continued to teach in both fields until his retirement in 1907. 


Works and Interests 


James's intellectual contributions were manifold, spanning psychology, moral 
philosophy, religion, epistemology, and metaphysics, in addition to addressing public 
issues of his day such as anti-imperialism. He also had an enduring, if skeptical, interest 
in parapsychology. His writings exhibit an exceptional style—enlivened by image and 
metaplkor—that is unparalleled, he is still one of America's leading persons of letters. The 
Principles of Psychology (1890) became an immediate classic for its comprehensive, 
engaging presentation of the then-new field, as well as its introduction of "tike stream of 
consciousness." The Will lo Believe and Ollier Essays in Philosophy (18971 established 
James in moral and religious philosophy with its title essay, although the book is much 
w ider in scope. The Varieties of Religious Ex/ierience (1902) was and remains James's 
most widely read text, focusing on first-person accounts of religion and their fruits. 
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effectively bunching (albeit inadvertently) the study of mysticism and contributing to the 
p&ychology of religion. James's innovations in metaphysics are forwarded within the 
posthumously published Essays, in Radical Empiricism ted. Petty. 1012). which date 
from 1904-1905 and delineate his notion of "pure experience." Pragmatism <1907) 
popularized the theories of meaning and truth known by that name, as well as developed 
James's philosophy of religion, which is further advanced in A Pluralistic Universe 
<1909). a defense of "radical empiricism" against rationalism. The Meaning of Truth 
< 1909). James's last completed essay collection, revisits pragmatic epistemology. 

Trained as a man of science in a scientific age and committed to empiricism. James 
monetise less continuously broached religious topics: indeed he is noteworthy for arguing 
that philosophies and worldviews must be judged by their ability, among other criteria, to 
account for and accommodate human beings' religious concerns. Not a member of any 
particular religious community. James saw himself as developing out of the tradition of 
liberal New England Protestantism (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND 
LIBERALISM). His own perspectives on religion, although routinely unorthodox, 
resonate w ith this lineage: he asserts the primacy of the will among other human fac ulties 
and emphasizes conduct and action in his psychology: he attends to individual 
experience, and contends that defensible knowledge comes by attention to fruits, not 
roots: he presumes the importance of understanding CONVERSION for getting to the 
bottom of what is distinctively religious, he understands God (or the divine) as sharing 
personality (the possession of interests) with us: and Ire justifies holding some beliefs 
ahead of evidence for them, within certain constraints. 

This "will to believe" (or "right to believe") doctrine is one of his most celebrated and 
enduring ideas. Focusing on cases demanding decision or action in which the stakes are 
momentous and the opportunity unrepeatable. James defends the value and rationality of 
logically noncontradictory belief as well as the potential efficacy of such belief in 
determining future facts. Tire "faith ladder" of reasoning that James constructs from this 
becomes crucial in his justifications of religious hypotheses and philosophical 
viewpoints, and responsive to human needs. 

James's views on religion and the divine were not static through his career. Hts work 
from the 1880s through 19<X) assumes a dualistic theism, specifying God as an 
independent "deep power” that shares in some intimate sense tire better of out interests, 
and that may make for righteousness. From a moral perspective, the supposition of God 
enhances the claims we make on ourselves, opening out the infinite perspective and 
ensuring both the maintenance of our ideals and a maximal appeal to our moral energies. 
Varieties proves transitional for James’s theism, interrogating tire apparently active 
effects of the divine on individuals, and moving toward metaphysical questions. Working 
from empirical evidence. James seeks to assess the value of religious experience for 
humans and the potential for verifying the content of religious claims. His conclusions 
are stronger on the former than the latter, although he does suggest that ev idence supports 
the plausibility of basic religious claims concerning the divine. In Varieties James 
extends his earlier assumption of supematuralism. but specifics it as "piecemeal." 
meaning that God's power and scope may be finite. This supports James's meliorism, the 
view that our voluntary efforts may be critical to the making of righteousness in 
conjunction with those of lire divine. James also characterizes the divine as a "wider self 
through which saving experiences come." rather than tire radically transcendent being of 
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traditional theism. opening ihe door to both a real pluralism with regard to Godisl and a 
nonreductive psychodynamic account of religious experience through subliminal 
consciousness. After 1903 James modified his position fuithei in connection with his 
developing radically empiricist metaphysics, referring to God no longer as a supernatural 
but rather a “superhuman'' power. In his later woils he emphasized the sociality and 
collaborative character of divine-human relations as understood from an empirical 
perspective, and developed his notion of experience into a panpsychieal conception of all 
reality—natural, human, and divine. This later position, although not logically coercive 
for belief, is nonetheless presented as compelling because of its compatibility with 
commonsense religious belief and its consistency with the plural demands of our 
theoretical, moral, aesthetic, and practical rationalities. 
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JAPAN 


Protestant Beginnings 


Japan's fust experience with Christianity took place during the so-called Christian 
century that extended from tire middle of the sixteenth century to just before the middle 
of the seventeenth. During these years Portuguese and Spanish Catholic missionaries 
raised a Christian community of nearly half a million people in a CULTURE that was 
already technically advanced and literate. However, for political reasons, the Tokugawa 
shogunate. which ruled Japan from 1603 to 1868. eradicated Christianity. In the late 
1630s the shogunate felt so threatened by Christianity that it adopted a policy of national 
seclusion, which closed Japan to almost all foreign contact. Only a small underground 
sect, the Kakure Kirlshliun I hidden Christiansi in the Nagasaki region, was able to 
preserve their religion in secret. During the Tokugawa era. anti-Christian thought became 
both ingrained and broad based because attacks on Christianity were backed up by the 
prestige of Japanese TRADITION, by traditional thought that was intimately connected 
with established religion, and through the use of arguments for the defense of the 
fatherland and of Japanese religion. Various anti-Christian arguments with strong 
xenophobic undertones or spy conspiracy theories were put forward to justify its 
prohibition. These would resurface after 1859 in the face of the new Christian challenge 
brought by Protestant missionaries. 

During the early nineteenth century Protestant missionaries had accompanied Western 
trade expansion into tire Pacific and East Asia. In 1837 missionaries were on board the 
Morrison during its unsuccessful attempt to open American trade relations with Japan. In 
1846 Bernard Bettelheint started missionary work at Naha. Okinawa. In 1853 tire arrival 
of the United States squadron under Commodore Matthew C.Petry in Uraga Bay 
rendered useless tire Japanese policy of national seclusion. However, it was not until the 
1858 Harris Treaty, which opened commercial relations between the UNITED STATES 
and Japan and also allowed religious establishments, that the possibility of missionary 
residence in the treaty ports appeared. In 1859 the first resident American Protestant 
missionaries landed, including the Episcopalian Charming M.Williams; the Dutch 
Reformed missionaries. Guido F. Verbeck and R.S.Brown. the Presbyterian medical 
doctor. JanKS C.Hepbum. and the Baptist Jonathan Goble, all of whom were destined to 
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become famous. Prohibited from propagating the Gospel to tire Japanese, these first 
missionaries devoted their energies to language study, translation of the Gospels (sec 
BIB1.E TRANSLATIONi. and to the teaching of English in government schools, or. in 
the case of Hepburn, medical work. Tire opening of the American CIVIL WAR in 1X61 
retarded the growth of tire missionary movement. Indeed before 1870 there were only 
some fifteen Protestant missionaries in Japan. 

Understandably, during the 1860s veiy few Japanese became Protestant converts. 
Some like the Japanese Sam Patch, a shipwrecked sailor, or Niijima Jo. the founder of 
what became Dftshisha University in Kyoto, who had illegally left Japan to study 
overseas. were introduced to Christianity outside of Japan. In Japan itself converts were 
mostly Japanese language teachers, missionary servants, or young pupils at schools 
where missionaries taught. Among missionary achievements, there was the 1867 
publication of Hepburn’s superlative English-Japanese dictionary, and the opening of the 
first coeducational school in Japan by Mrs. Clara Hepburn. 


Meiji Protestantism 1868-1912 


The downfall of the Tokugawa shogunate with tire 1868 Meiji Restoration brought no 
change in policy toward Christianity. The new Meiji government was loath to give 
ground to the Western powers on the issue of religious TOLERATION. It stood firm 
during its first major diplomatic crisis with the Western powers over its persecution of the 
Urakami Christians near Nagasaki in 1868-1869. In 1872 tire Yokohama Baird, tire name 
given to the fust major group of converts, formed the first Protestant church in Japan, the 
nondenominational Yokohama Klrisuio Kdkui. with James Ballaglr. a Refomred 
missionary, as its pastor. Among its members were such famous Christians as Uenrura 
Masahisa. lbuka Kajinosukc. and Honda Yfli-chi. The Yokohama Band would play a 
crucial role in the spread of Protestantism by working as language teachers, evangelists, 
and helpers to missionaries, loiter, many became ordained ministers. 

Government attitudes toward religion were important to future Protestant growth. 
From 1868 onwards the government saw the importance of using autochthonous quasi- 
religious rituals and ceremonies to reinforce its power and control, and in helping to 
legitimize the modernization of the Japanese monarchy through linking live present with 
the mythical past. In 1873. at live instigation of the Iwakura Embassy, then visiting North 
America and Europe, the proscription edicts against Christianity were removed from 
public view. This was interpreted by Western missionaries as allowing the open 
propagation of the Gospel among Japanese, and led to a wide range of European and 
North American societies sending missionaries to Japan iscc MISSIONARY 
ORGANIZATIONS!. Nevertheless. Christianity still remained officially banned, and the 
government lent support to Buddhist seels to counter its spread. In the late 1870s 
Christianity faced new evolutionary arguments intpoited from the West in addition to the 
traditional ones available to the opponents of Christianity (see DARWINISM I. In the late 
1880s Buddhist scholars began to attack Christianity on the grounds that Buddhist 
theology was superior to Christian THEOLOGY. In the 1889 Meiji Constitution religious 
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freedom was constitutionally guaranteed, although its meaning still had to be defined. 
This was especially tiue in terms of church-state relations at the governmental and 
bureaucratic levels, but also applied to issues surrounding live relationship between 
Japanese NATIONALISM and patriotism and Christian faith at the personal level. To the 
government, religious freedom came to mean that live role of religion in society was to 
serve the interests of the state, and it was prepared to act to ensure that religious freedom 
did not compromise tl>ose interests, particularly in education. 

During the 1870s live Protestant movement experienced considerable growth. Convert 
hands coalesced around missionaries or Western lay Christians teaching in new schools 
of Western Studies in the treaty ports, and also in provincial towns and cities. Protestant 
bands were for lived in Shizuoka. Hirosaki. Niigata. Osaka. Kumamoto, and Sapporo, as 
well as in the Tokyo area in Tsukiji. Shiba. and Koishikawa. These Christian bands 
developed along skeins of contact, fr iendship, family relations, and. in rural areas, family 
influence and economic power. The Kumamoto Band was particularly important because 
many future leaders of the Kumiai Kyokai iCongregational Church) were members, 
including Ko/aki Hiromichi. Ebina Dan jo. and Yokoi Tokio. Uchimura Kanzo. the 
founder of the Non-Church Movement tMukyodaif was a member of the Sapporo Band, 
as was Nitobe lna/fi. the author and educationalist. A large percentage of the early 
converts were ex-samurai attracted to Protestantism through live educational work of 
missionaries and live influence of leading intellectuals and educators like Nakamura 
Masanao. the translator of John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty, and Tsuda Sen. an agricultural 
expert. Personal loyalty to an outstanding leader. Japanese or missionary, provided a 
common pattern in Christian CONVERSION. 

There was an assumption among early Protestants that Christianity was the basis of 
Western civilization and that Japan must become a Christian nation if it wished to be 
successful in adopting Western technology. Yamaji Aizan. an early historian of Meiji 
Protestantism, argued that samurai on live losing side in live Restoration turned to 
Christianity in an effort to regain lost status. However, conversion was not restricted to 
ex-Tokugawa samurai, and many converts, particularly in rural areas, were not samurai. 
Although Christian ideas were introduced rnto Japan through Chinese-languagc sources 
as well as through English-language and Western studies, the desire to acquire new 
knowledge to equip themselves better to changing times was common to most converts 
regardless of class. 

The student population in live major cities became a prime target of missionary efforts 
and great emphasis was placed on educational work. During the 1870s and 1880s live 
mission school forerunners of fXVshisha University (Congregational) in Kyoto, and. in 
Tokyo. Aoyama Gakuin University (Methodist). Meiji Gakuin University 
(Presbytcrian/Reformed). and Rikkyo University (Anglican) were established as 
missionaries strove to cater to live great demand for Western know ledge. During the same 
years schools for girls were founded, including the Ferris Joshi GakkO iReformed) in 
Yokohama and the T0y6 Eiwa Jo GakkO (Methodist) in Tokyo. Mission schools for girls 
made a vital contribution to the development of women's education. A vast network of 
Christian schools grew through the early twentieth century, reaching an important 
milestone with live postwar foundation of the International Christian University in Tokyo. 

During the Meiji period Protestantism also exerted a significant influence on emerging 
popular movements for social and political change. Protestants were active in the Popular 
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Rights Movement of the 1880*. and a decade latei Christians were among the leaders of 
the first major environmental protest over the pollution caused by the Ashio Copper 
Mine. Others like Tokutomi SohCi were active in journalism, and Tokutomi Roka and 
Arishima Takeo were impound literary figures. A number of the first leaders of the Jap 
anese socialist and labor movements were Protestants or influenced by Christianity. 


Protestant Developments < 1912-19311 


The Achilles' heel of Japanese Christians was the doubt that was cast in live minds of 
non-Christian Japanese about their loyalty to Japan and even their Japaneseness after they 
became Christians. The desire of Christians to prove themselves as loyal was expressed 
in broad support for Japanese imperialism and overseas expansion. After the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1894. Japanese missionary w ork began in Taiwan. KOREA. Manchuria. 
Singapore, and North America. By 1912 the desire for an independent Christianity in 
Japan was developing toward the creation of a Japanese Christianity f Nippon reki 
Ktrisuiokyo) distinct from that Christianity propagated by Western missionaries. There 
was also a strong desire among Protestants for Christianity to be recognized along with 
Shinto and Buddhism as one of the three major religions of Japan. 

During the 1910s and early 1920s Protestants, like Suzuki Bunji. played an important 
role in the embryonic trade union movement. Yoshino Saku/o. a Tokyo Imperial 
University professor, was one of die leading opinion makers in the political movement 
for democracy and universal suffrage. Protestant influence was also evident in live early 
dev elopment of both rural and urban movements, including the initial organization of the 
tenant-farmer association and also in the Zenkoku Suilteislui. an organization for the 
outcaste class. However, these activities met with considerable hostility from church 
leaders who did not wish Christianity to be seen as opposing the status quo. As a result, 
many Christian political and social activists either abandoned their Christian beliefs or 
moderated their political and social views. Missionaries also made important pioneering 
contributions to the development of social welfare work in the Tokyo slums, in the care 
of lepers, in opening schools for the blind and sanatoria for tuberculosis victims, and in 
prison work. 

In 1922 the ecumenical movement in Japan reached a milestone with live formation of 
the National Christian Council iNCC) (see ECUMENISM). The NCC included most 
Protestant denominations. Christian schools, and social institutions. Although its actual 
power over individual denominations was limited to moral persuasion, live NCC did play 
an important role in coordinating the cooperative endeavors of the Protestant movement, 
including church union. It did much to help in supervising relief measures for Christian 
churches after the 1923 Great Kami) Earthquake, and. at the international level, presented 
reasoned Christian protests against the United States Congress’s 1924 Anti-Immigration 
Bill. Increasingly tl>e NCC also assumed the duty of representing the Protestant 
movement in its dealings with the government. Furthermore, it was deeply involved in 
supporting evangelistic initiatives. The most significant was the Kingdom of God 
movement begun in 1929. During live first half of the 1930s this movement's impact on 
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ihe direction of lire evangelistic efforts of both Japanese Christians and Western 
missionaries cannot be overestimated. Under the leadership of KAGAWA TOYOHIKO 
it was the largest interdenominational evangelistic endeavor in Japanese Christian 
history, and had lire support of all the major Protestant groups and the missionary 
movement. The connection between this united evangelistic effort and the growing 
movement toward church union in the early 1930s also needs to he stressed. By the early 
1930s tire Protestant movement had some 300,000 adherents. 


Tire Dark Age (1931-1945) 


The years from 1931 to 1945 were a dark age in Japanese religious history, reminiscent 
of the witch hunts of medieval Europe. Religious groups were callously persecuted, 
especially new religions like Omo-lokyG. but also some Christian groups including the 
Holiness Church. PLYMOUTH BRETHREN, the SEVENTHDAY ADVENTISTS, the 
SALVATION ARMY, and the Nikon Seikakai (the Japanese Anglican Church) because 
the authorities thought they held heterodox ideas or were too closely identified with 
foreign countries. During the early 1930s the Shrine Question—that is. the participation 
of Christians in state-sponsored Shinto ceremonies—emerged as a major problem for 
Christians because it touched live sensitive topic of their loyally, patriotism, and attitude 
toward the emperor, as well as the issue of freedom of religion and the national Shinto 
system. To maintain the fagade of freedom of religion, live government proclaimed that 
the ceremonies at state Shino shrines were exercises in civil religion and beyond the 
control of religious sects. Protestants in Japan accepted this view, hut those in Korea or 
Taiwan did not—with tragic consequences. The impact of the Shrine Question was 
particularly felt in Christian schools, which were already being forced to get rid of their 
foreign teachers and connections. During the late 1930s the nature of Japanese 
Christianity, under pressure from ultranationalism and emperor-centered militarism 
(letuiosel ). changed to he a new nationalistic religion not only distinct from Western 
Christianity hut also increasingly devoid of Western influences. 

After the opening of the Sino-Japartesc War in 1937. the government pressed for the 
union of religious groups, including Protestant denominations, to enhance its control. The 
Religious Organizations Law came into effect in early 1940. By late 1940 it was evident 
that the government intended to combine all Protestant denominations into a single 
church. During this time virtually all Western missionaries decided to withdraw from 
Japan. In December 1941 the union Protestant Church, the Nihon Kinuiiokyodwi (the 
United Church of Christ in Japan), received government recognition. Among the major 
Protestant denominations, only a rump of the Nihon Seikakai chose to stay outside the 
union church, and lost its standing as a religious organization. Although church union 
took place only because of government pressure, it is also true that the government was 
able to exploit the genuine desire of many Protestant leaders for Protestant union. 
Government demands for church union and for Christian participation in the national 
spiritual mobilization in support of Japan’s war effort resonated with long-held Christian 
hopes not only for church union but also for leadership of the Protestant movement in 
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EjsI Asia. For the most pan Christian leaders were both willing, even enthusiastic, to 
throw their support behind the war effort because they were all sincere nationalists. 
During the Pacific War all Protestants suffered great hardships, and some were 
persecuted and imprisoned, hut Christianity survived. 


Postwar Protestantism 


A new era in Japanese Christian history opened with the end of World War II in East 
Asia in 1945 and the beginning of the Allied occupation of Japan. The surrender of Japan 
brought about an end to lenmnel and opened the way for a broader range of beliefs and 
practices under a new postwar constitution that guaranteed complete religious freedom. 
The occupation years between 1945 and 1951 saw a Christian boom and rapid growth. 
Although the Nihon Kirtiuiokyodan remained the largest Protestant denomination, a 
number of Protestant groups left tire union church to reform tlreir own churches, 
including tire Nihon Seikokut and various Refoimed and Presbyterian groups. Despite the 
plethora of Protestant denominations, the Protestant movement still faced great 
challenges. Some of these related to the internal character of the church rather than 
external conditions. During tire 195(K and 19611. the question of the church's wartime 
responsibilities created internal tensions. Likewise the Western image of the Protestant 
church and its continued reliance on Western Christian help caused the church to be 
prone to swings in Japanese public opinion about the United States. In the 1970s and 
19XI»s the identification with the Western approach to spirituality meant that the 
Protestant movement was not in a position to capitalize on the new religiosity among 
Japanese seen in the popularity of new religions. Although Japanese Protestants have 
played an important role in campaigns against tire renationalization of tire Yasukuni 
Shrine, against the censorship of textbooks, and for world peace, tire church has 
difficulties in attracting young people. At tire millennium, although Christian-founded 
universities play an important role in Japanese higlrer education, the number of Christians 
among their faculties has steadily declined and some denominations suffer from a 
shortage of candidates for tire ministry. 
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JEFFERSON, THOMAS (1743-1826) 


Third president of the United States and eminent figure of the American 
ENLIGHTENMENT. Jefferson defended "pure'' religion, hut often attacked the major 
institutional manifestations of Protestantism in America. He especially targeted those 
churches that allied themselves with the power of the state, particularly the 
ANGLICANISM of his homeland of Virginia and the CONGREGATIONALISM of 
New England. In the first instance he moved in the earliest days of the American 
Revolution to disestablish the CHURCH OF ENGLAND and to enlist Virginians in a 
straggle for complete religious libeity. In the latter instance, he had less direct impact on 
the New England establishment, though his enmity toward it never weakened. By helping 
to destroy the Federalist Party. I>e removed the power base of a politicized 
Congregationalism. 


Jefferson and Religious Liberty 


Jefferson is readily and correctly identified as a passionate promoter of religious libeity. 
With his younger colleague. JAMES MADISON < 1749-18121. I* did all that he could to 
see that Virginia cleansed itself of all lingering taints of an alliance between church and 
state. In fighting a war against ENGLAND, few would defend the notion of continued 
official rapport for the Church of England. To some, however, this did not mean an 
abiupt. and perhaps even brutal, severing of all ties between the civil and the 
ecclesiastical orders. Patrick Henry, for example, thought it made good sense to establish 
Christianity in general, while conceding that one could not show any special favoritism to 
England's national church. To Madison and Jefferson, however, this compromise 
represented a betrayal of the spirit of libeity for which the patriots had fought from 1776 
to 1783. To maintain any kind of religious establishment would, in Madison’s words, 
warn the refugee "to seek some other haven.” for America would no longer be an asylum 
“to the persecuted and oppressed of eveiy nation and religion." 

Though Jefferson had composed a bill for establishing religious freedom in Virginia as 
early as 1777. it took a reluctant legislature almost a decade to declare "that no man shall 
be compelled to frequent or support any religious worship, place, or ministry 
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whatsoever." On the contraiy. "all men shall he free to profess, and by argument to 
maintain, their opinions in matters of religion." When at last the bill became law in 1786, 
Jefferson took great satisfaction that his own state housed "the first legislature who has 
had the courage to declare that tire reason of man may be misted with the formation of his 
own opinions.” In Paris, at the time his bill passed. Jefferson like a proud father saw it 
translated into French and Italian and "sent to most of the couits of Europe." England in 
particular, hut much of Europe in general, thought that the newly independent states 
would soon collapse into anarchy, but this Statute for Establishing Religious Freedom 
was the best evidence. Jefferson asserted, that America was moving steadily toward 
greatei enlightenment, not giving way to lawlessness and chaos. 

Jeffeison saw Virginia's bold step as a giant one. but insufficient by itself, for tl»e new 
nation as a whole had to adopt a similar stance. When Madison happily wrote to Jefferson 
in Paris at the end of 1787 that delegates in Philadelphia had drawn up an impressive 
constitution. Jeffeison replied with compliments, but immediately asked about the 
guarantees for religious liberty and other civil freedoms. Tire result of his widely shared 
concern was. of course, a Bill of Rights: the first ten amendments to the Constitution 
adopted in 1791. The vciy first of those specified that "Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof." As 
president. Jefferson in 1802 put his own powerful spin on those words by declaring in a 
public letter that Congress had thus erected "a wall of separation between church and 
state." 

In his two terms as president, as well as in the nearly two decades of his retirement. 
Jeffeison continued to worry about any and all religion allied with or seeking to exercise 
political power. He worried about the Congregational clergy who had gotten a "smell of 
union between church and state." and when, in 1818. Connecticut finally broke its tics 
with tl»e church. Jefferson immediately wrote to John Adams of his delight that "this den 
of the priesthood is at length broken up. and that a piotestant popedom is no longer to 
disgrace the American history and character." When later lie founded the first "truly 
modern" university, the University of Virginia, he set up every safeguard to keep 
sectarian influences out of his school. By live 1820s it was the Presbyterians, not the 
Anglicans (now identified as Episcopalians), who sought to frustrate his plans. In so 
doing, they won Jefferson’s harsh condemnation as ‘Ihe most intolerant of all sects, the 
most tyrannical, and ambitious." Such strong language could suggest to many that 
Jeffeison was not only against religous power, but that he was against religion itself. 


Jefferson and "Pure" Religion 


This, however, was clearly not the case. Jefferson condemned dogmatism and what he 
called scholastic subtleties. He found Platonism or Neoplatonism the enemy of the simple 
religion of Jesus, and of CALVINISM lie wrote that it "has introduced into the Christian 
religion more new absurdities than its leader had purged it of old ones." Priests and 
preachers took refuge in mysteries and miracles, avoiding the "weightier matters of the 
law" such as good works and simple charity. The gospel that Jesus proclaimed. Jefferson 
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argued, was simple enough for any peasant to understand, but professional theologians 
were determined to make it difficult and obscure, as they spread darkness rather than 
light. "The metaphysical insanities of Athanasius, of Loyola, and of Calvin." Jefferson 
concluded, "are to my understanding mere relapses into polytheism, differing from 
paganism only by being more unintelligible.'' 

But was it not possible to rescue the pure religion of Jesus? Inspired by scientist and 
educator Joseph Priestley (1733-1804) and others. Jefferson gave much energy and much 
thought to doing just that. In writing "The Philosophy of Jesus.'" in providing an outline 
of a revised "Christian system." and in compiling what came to be called tire "Jefferson 
Bible." the nation's third president saw his time as ripe for completing the Reformation 
begun in the sixteenth century. Jefferson believed that reason and religion must be allies, 
not enemies, and that by rejecting mysteries and irrational dogmas it was possible—in the 
age of Enlightenment—to recapture a purified Chritianity: "tire most subliiw and 
benevolent code of morals which has ever been offered to mankind." 

See also Church and State. Overview: Deism: Enlightenment: First Amendment: 
Priestly. Joseph. 
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JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 


Jehovah's Witnesses began in the Iasi quarter of the nineteenth century as a small 
Adventist seel (see SECTARIANISM) of Bible students under the leadership of 
CHARLES TAZE RUSSELL. They adopted tire name ' Jehovah’s Witnesses" in 1931 to 
emphasize their distinctive beliefs that the proper translation of the personal name of God 
in Hebrew Scriptures is "Jehovah" (Exodus 3:15) and that the coirect name for believers 
is "witnesses" (Isaiah 43:10: Acts l:8|. Dedicated to the fervent proclamation of the 
belief that Jesus Christ w ill soon return to defeat Satan, the adversary of God's righteous 
rule, in the battle of Har-magedon and establish the millennial paradise on earth. 
Jehovah's Witnesses have grown to an active membership of nearly six million in 234 
countries, lake other sectarian movements in American Protestantism, such as the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (MORMONS) and CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, the 
Jehovah's Witnesses regard tlscir community and its teachings as the restoration of true 
Christianity from the apostasy of all other churches. Jehovah's Witnesses claim neither a 
new revelation nor an inspired founder, but insist that they derive their THEOLOGY and 
practices solely from a literal interpretation of tire BIBLE and that they strictly follow the 
example of the firstcentury apostles. In imitation of tlscir zeal. Jehovah's Witnesses 
devote themselves to distributing literature, conducting Bible classes, attending frequent 
congregational meetings, and closely regulating their personal and family lives by a 
rigorous moral code. Jehovah's Witnesses acknowledge the theocratic authority of the 
Governing Body and the administrative offices of the Watchtower Society. 

Jehovah's Witnesses have gained adherents across the globe; over eighty percent live 
outside live United States, with concentrations in LATIN AMERICA and AFRICA. Many 
people arc attracted by the vision of tike KINGDOM OF GOD as paradise on earth, 
harmoniously integrating all ethnic groups in a perfect social order, free from prejudice 
and injustice, where war is unknown, lost loved ones are reunited with their families, and 
every individual experiences supreme happiness. 
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Origins 


The nineteenth eentuiy in America was marked by religious enthusiasm, including waves 
of revivalism, proliferation of utopian groups, and the rise of Adventism (sec 
MILLENAR1ANS AND MILLENNIALISM). Despite the failed prophecy of WILLIAM 
MILLER (founder of the SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST CHURCH) that the world 
would end in 1844. interpretations of biblical ESCHATOLOGY, especially in the books 
of Daniel and Revelation, remained popular among American Christians. The detailed 
chronologies inspired by live DIS-PENSATIONALISM of JOHN NELSON DARBY 
(British founder of the PLYMOUTH BRETHRENi. and the elaborate calculations of the 
Adventists, heightened expectations that the study of biblical prophecy would disclose 
the future by deciphering the code of divine revelation. Among those excited by that 
prospect was Russell. 

Russell was born into the middle-class home of a clothing store owner in Allegheny. 
Pennsylvania, in 1852 and raised in the tradition of PRESBYTERIANISM. However, as 
a teenager he became dissatisfied—like others alert to the spiritual possibilities of self- 
reliance—with the Calvinist doctrines of original sin. eternal hell, and double 
PREDESTINATION. He happened into live evening service of an Adventist Church and 
became newly convinced of the divine inspiration of the Bible. Despite the distractions of 
the family business from his formal education. Russell began his own earnest study of the 
Scriptures, assisted by several Adventist associates. From George Storrs. editor of Bible 
Examiner. Russell accepted the doctrine that the soul dies with the body and that 
immortality is a divine gift for faithful believers only. The unrighteous faced not eternal 
punishment, but annihilation. Russell learned from Nelson H. Barbour, editor of the 
Adventist periodical Herahl of the Morning, that live invisible "presence" of Christ had 
already occurred in 1874. inaugurating a forty-year ' harvest'’ of troe Christians. The 
return of Christ, then, was a spiritual event intended not to destroy the inhabitants of earth 
but to bless them. Russell defended this interpretation in a pamphlet, entitled The Objeci 
ami Manner of Oar Lint’s Renan, published in 1877. Russell never adopted the 
SABBATARIANISM of the Adventists, however, and soon broke with Barbour over live 
latter's rejection of the substitutionary value of Christ's death, a point Russell regarded as 
central to the vindication of God’s justice in live ATONEMENT. 

In 1879 Russell began publishing his own monthly journal. Zion s Watch Toner amt 
Her ah! of Christ's Presence. By 1880 Russell felt the need to draw groups of his readers 
into classes for study and fellowship. He regarded these small congregations as the 
beginning of the gathering of the true "body of Christ." whose responsibility was to fulfill 
the role of the "faithful and discreet slave ' who supplies spiritual food to the rest of the 
household of faith, according to Jesus's parable in Matthew 24:45-47. In 1881 he 
declared that the "faithful and discreet slave" represented the collective ministry of those 
anointed by God's "holy spirit" to share in messianic authority. In 1884 Russell fomted 
Zion's Watch Tower Tract Society to unify the scattered congregations of Bible students. 
They held their first convention in Allegheny in 1891. 

Russell traveled constantly, wrote voluminously, and lectured with tireless energy. His 
was a dramatic presence, tall, with (lowing beaid. and histrionic gestures. His followers 
admired his dedication and modesty and gave him the honorific title "Pastor." Russell's 
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central passion was ’ publishing" his ideas in every possible form: itinerant preaching: 
teaching classes: contributing to newspapers and magazines (in 1913 Russell’s sermons 
reached fifteen million readers): and writing a small library of books, periodicals, and 
tracts over a period of thirty-seven years. He encouraged his students to sene as 
colporteurs, going door to door with literature, at one time even accompanied by 
phonographs or dioramas. One popular production, "Photo-Drama of Creation." using 
motion pictures and slides synchronized with sound, had been shown to over nine million 
viewers in North America. Europe, and Australia by the end of 1914. 

In 1886 Russell began an ambitious scries of books titled Millennial Dawn, with the 
first volume called The Divine Plan of lie Ages. He was convinced that he had discerned 
God's intention in history through the study of prophetic Scriptures. The key was his 
calculation that the "seven times" of Daniel 4:16 referred to the period of foreign 
domination over Israel (Luke 21:24). begun in 607 B.C. and destined to end in A.D. 1914 
with the coming of the kingdom. When World War 1 began, some "Russellites" were 
certain tlvcy would be taken immediately into heaven. By the end of 1915. however. 
Russell explained that the defeat of lire Ottoman Empire signaled only the beginning of 
the end. He taught that tire return of Christ would not occur suddenly, but would extend 
over “a period of presence, as was the first advent." He translated the Greek term 
panmsia as "presence." rather than "coming," and explained tire arrival of the kingdom 
as a gradual "dawning.” In the meanwhile Christ was calling those chosen to reign with 
him in heaven, including Russell and the Bible students, as "spiritual Israel." 

In 1909 Russell moved the headquarters of his publishing operations to Brooklyn. 
New York, and named the complex "Bethel." or house of God. Not long after. Maria 
Ackley Russell served him with divorce papers, ending a long period of contention over 
her role in tire organization. To this day women do trot hold governing positions nor serve 
as elders in local congregations. Russell died in Texas on October 31. 1916. returning 
from a speaking tour. 


Organization 


Russell's successor as president of the Watch Tower Tract and Bible Society was Joseph 
Franklin Rutherford <1869-1942). Born on a farm in Missouri. Rutherford worked his 
way through college and after serving two years as an apprentice received his license to 
practice law at age twenty-three. He later served occasionally on the circuit court and was 
thus known as "Judge." Rutherford had provided legal counsel to Russell in the purchase 
of land for Bethel and was a member of the hoard of directors of live Watch Tower 
Society. Like Russell. Rutherford was physically imposing and a charismatic speaker. His 
disposition, however, was far less irenie and his style of management highly centralized. 
Rutherford and seven other directors were imprisoned under the Sedition Act of 1918 for 
their polemical writing against participation in the war. After nine months they won 
release on appeal, but many Bible students became targets of persecution, and the 
organization was in disarray. Rutherford took live opportunity to challenge the election of 
several directors, whom he replaced by his own supporters. He introduced a monthly 
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"service street" 10 record in detail the evangelistic activities of numbers, increased the 
construction of Kingdom Halls, and began publishing a new monthly magazine called 
The Golden Age (later. Awake'.). In 1919 he introduced the enthusiastic slogan. “Millions 
Now Living Will Never Die!” 

Rutherford wrote extensively, beginning with Harp of God in 1921. He abandoned 
Russell's Zionism, as well as his prophetic speculations based on the Great Pyramid. In 
his own attempts to intcrpiet prophecy Rutheiford identified “Babylon the Great" of 
Revelation 17 with the League of Nations (abetted by the Vatican), foretold the return of 
biblical patriarchs (and built a mansion for their residence in San Diego, called Beth 
Sarim. where lie resided in comparative luxury from 1930 until his death), and set tire 
date 1925. and later 1940. for tire coming of the kingdom. At the annual convention of 
1931 Rutherfoid declared that hencefoith “we desire to be known as and called by the 
name, to wit. Jehovah's witnesses." Since then, the use of “Jehovah" as tire peisonal 
nanxr of God has become a major point of DOCTRINE. In 1935 Rutherford declared that 
most of the growing body of Jehovah's Witnesses belonged to that “great crow d, which 
no man was able to number, out of all nations and tribes and peoples" (Revelation 7:9). 
who would not ascend to heaven, but live in tire earthly paradise. Between tire world wars 
Rutherford led the Witnesses through a series of court battles over freedom of speech and 
press, right of assembly, and distribution of literature. His death from colon cancer 
marked a major transition from charismatic to institutional authority. 


Expansion 


Nathan Homer Knon <1905-1977) became tire thiid president of the Watch Tower 
Society in 1942. Bom in Pennsylvania. Knoir joined a congregation of Bible students as a 
teenager, was baptized at age eighteen, and promptly moved to Brooklyn to work in the 
Bethel headquaiters. where Ire rose through the ranks to a place on the board of directors. 
Knon’s long presidency was maikcd by increased organizational growth, more 
sophisticated piomotional methods, and greater uniformity in the programs of local 
congregations, including tiaining in public speaking thiough Theocratic Ministry 
Schools. Known as “Biother." Knon was more modest than his predecessor and in 1943 
he established a policy of anonymous publications. In 1960 tire Watchtowcr Society 
published the New World Translation of the Holy Scriptures. This version re(lecls the 
doctiinal vocabulary of the Watchtower Society and was largely the work of Frederick 
W.Franz. 

In the postwar years Knorr traveled extensively, rebuilding branch organizations in 
Europe and establishing others in Asia Latin America, tire Middle East, and the Pacific 
islands. During the social tumult of the 1960s the Watch Tower Society intensified its 
defense of tire divine inspiration of the Bible and tightened its discipline over sexual 
behavior (see SEXUALITY). As a result many young people were "disfellowshipped." 
expelled from their congregations, and cut off from all contact with other Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, including members of their own family. This severe punishment was justified 
by reference to I Corinthians 5:9-11. At the same time, male workers at Bethel were 
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allowed lo marry, reversing earlier views of marriage and children as disiraciions from 
kingdom work (following I Corinthians 7:32-34). In 1971 the board of directors of the 
Watch Tower Society reorganized into a Governing Body on the model of the original 
apostles, composed of eleven men. plus the president, all of whom belonged to the 
'anointed class." The Governing Bod) issued binding directives, held all legal authority 
over the vast holdings of the Watch Tower Society, approved all publications, and was 
the final arbiter of doctrinal and behavioral questions. The Governing Body delegated 
many administrative duties to committees whose numbers it appointed. Knorr extended 
the apostolic model in 1972 by restoring to local Kingdom Halls the authority to elect 
their own roling body of male elders. Near the end of his tenure Knorr. like his 
predecessors, became involved in controversy over failed prophecy. Beginning in 1966 
many Jehovah’s Witnesses began to speculate that the 6.000 years of human history 
(based on biblical genealogies from Adam) would end in I97S. Despite official cautions 
about tl»e tentativeness of the date, many disappointed members later defected. Knoir 
died of a brain tumor in 1977. 


Consolidation and Reorganization 


Frederick W.Franz (1893-1992) became the fourth president of the Watchtower Society 
at age eightythree. Bom in Kentucky. Fianz attended classes in biblical Greek at the 
University of Cincinnati. After studying Russell's writings, he left school to wort; as a 
colpoiteur and joined live Bethel family in 1920. Under Franz's leadership the 
Watchtower Society re-sponded to the decline in membciship after 1975 with a flurry of 
publications, including a revised reference edition of the New World Tramlaiion (1984). 
a new commentary on the Book of Revelation (1988). and a two-volume Bible 
encyclopedia (1991). By 1992 the Society had 800 translators rendering the Bible into 
scores of languages. Franz also strengthened local programs of education and developed 
the Ministerial Training School to train single male missionaries. The ranks of pioneers 
nearly tripled and the number of congregations grew to. 70.000. many in Kingdom Halls 
that were constructed in a few days by special teams of builders. However, his tenure was 
not without controversy. The emphasis on greater dedication required stricter discipline, 
more weekly meetings for study and training, and more rigorous application of standards 
for disfellowshipping (resulting in live expulsion of his own nephew). Franz died at live 
age of ninety-nine. 

Milton G.Henschel (I920-) became live fifth president of the Watchtower Society at 
the end of 1992. He served as secretary to Knorr. accompanying him on his travels, and 
rose to the presidency after decades of service at Bethel. His administration completed 
the transition from strong individual authority to corporate bureaucracy. Henschel 
belongs to the aging cohort of Jehovah's Witnesses who believed that they would not all 
die until Christ returned to take them to heaven to role with him over paradise on earth. 
Ironically it was during his tenure that the Watchtower Society abandoned this belief. In 
1995 The Watchiower revised its interpretation of Jesus's promise that "this generation 
will not pass away until all these things have taken place" (Matthew 24:34) to mean that 
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there will always be those who oppose the truth until the kingdom arrives. Claiming a 
'progressive" understanding of revelation, drawn from Proverbs 4:18. the Watchtower 
Society declared that Jehovah's Witnesses arc no longer to tegard the generation of 1914 
as “a tule for measuring time." 

The institutional effects of this change were momentous. Members of live Governing 
Body, including the directors of the Watch Tower Society, arc chosen exclusively from 
the "anointed class." whose nwmbership Rutherford announced closed in 1935. (Some 
younger members had been recognized as "anointed" since then, but only as 
replacements for unspecified original members who had fallen away from live faith.) Thus 
the pool of available leaders was dwindling. In October 2000 the Watch Tower Bible and 
Tract Society of Pennsylvania, the parent corporation of about 100 Watchtower 
organizations, announced that its president and board of directors would henceforth be 
totally separate from the Governing Body and that its powers and assets would be divided 
among several corporations with their own presidents. All the members of the Governing 
Body resigned from the board. Milton Henschel was replaced as president by Don A. 
Adams, and all administrative positions were also filled by younger "brothers of the other 
sheep.” The Governing Body no longer has legal authority, nor will it be subject to legal 
action, but will continue to offer spiritual guidance. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses worldw ide remain organized into over thirty zones, which are in 
turn divided into branches: brandies into districts: and districts into circuits, each 
composed of twenty congregations. A circuit overseer visits each of his congregations 
twite a year to guide the local body of male elders. When nxrmbership in a Kingdom Hall 
reaches 200. anotlwr congregation is formed. The 1999 Yturltook reported 89.985 
congregations. 


Teachings 


Jehovah's Witnesses derive their religious teachings from a literal interpretation of the 
Bible, except where a figurative meaning is obviously intended (e.g.. "four corners of the 
earth"). Thus, they reject doctrines formulated by the early councils of live Christian 
chureh under the influence of Greek philosophy, such as the Trinity. For Jehovah's 
Witnesses there is only one supreme "God of gods" (Psalm 136:2). who revealed his 
sacred name YHWH to Moses (Exodus 3:14). Whereas translators have substituted God 
and Lord for the divine name. Jehovah's Witnesses insist it is properly rendered in 
English as "Jehovah" (Psalm 83:18. KJV). Jehovah created like entire world in six "days” 
(each lasting 7.000 years) as recorded in Genesis 1-2. with no process of evolution. God 
created all things through the ageney of Jesus in his preexistent form as the Word of God. 
called "Logos" in John I and "Wisdom" in Proverbs 8. As Jehovah's "master workman." 
he is chief among the "sons of God" (Job 1:6) and is known in Hebrew Scriptures as 
Michael like archangel. Although Jesus is not equal to Jehovah, lie was "with" God in the 
beginning and is properly called "a god” (John I I. NWT). Jesus is not eternal, but he 
was the "firstborn of all creation" (Colossians 1:15). Jehovah's Witnesses pray to God in 
the name of Jesus, but deny that the Bible identifies him as a "person" within a triune 
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Godhead (see ANTITRINITARIANISMi. They undeisiand "holy spirit" as Jehovah’s 
“active force” in the world. 

Among the heavenly beings serving Jehovah was one called Lucifer. But he rebelled 
against God and became Satan, the “adversary" of divine government. Tl»e DEVIL 
deceived Eve and Adam in the Garden of Eden into also defying God's sovereignty. 
Jehovah created the first human couple perfect, but through their free aci of disobedience 
they and all their progeny became subject to sin. sickness, and death. Satan continues 
throughout history to attack God's rule not only by tempting individuals with selfish 
desires, but also by deceiving humanity through his control of false religions, unjust 
economic systems, and idolatrous NATIONALISM. Jehovah's Witnesses separate 
themselves from the “world system" by rejecting all political activities (including voting), 
influences of popular culture, social associations with non-Witnesses, and alliances with 
other religious organizations. Tl»ey are outspoken in criticism of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the United Nations as precursors of tl»e one-world government controlled by 
the ANTICHRIST in the last days. 

To rescue humans from sin and death. Jehovah transfened the life of Jesus to the 
womb of the VIRGIN MARY to be born as tire perfect human, the "second Adam." At 
his baptism Jesus was anointed by the holy spirit as Messiah. By remaining sinless 
throughout his life. Jesus could serve as the perfect sacrifice required to ransom humanity 
from the power of Satan, thus vindicating the authority of Jehovah's rale over the earth. 
Christ's obedience bought back what Adam’s disobedience had forfeited: the opportunity 
to live eternally in paradise on earth. According to Watch tower teaching. Jesus was 
executed on a single piece of timber, a "toituie stake." rather than a cross. God raised 
Jesus from the dead in a “spiritual body" and made him a “life-giving spirit" (I 
Corinthians 15:44-45; I Peter 3:18) w ith authority to rule over all other creatures as head 
of the messianic kingdom (Philippians 2:9-11). An “anointed class" of 144.000 believers, 
foreseen in Revelation 14. will assist Christ in his rule. They will not be resurrected, but 
will dwell in heaven as "spirit beings." They arc live subjects of the "new covenant" Jesus 
announced at his last meal on the eve of his death. They are also called the Tittle flock." 
the "faithful and discreet slave.” the “bride of Christ." and “a royal priesthood.” They are 
called by divine election, confirmed by inner conviction, and since 1918 have ascended 
to heaven as spirit beings upon death. From there they will administer divine government 
over the paradise on earth, ruling the “great crowd” of those who joined the faith after 
1935. Tire present role of live “great crowd” is to assist the “anointed remnant" in bearing 
witness to Jehovah's kingdom. 

Although Christ's rule begun when he cast Satan out of heaven in 1914. his 
government will be established on eaith only after a catastrophic battle with cosmic 
forces of evil at Har-magedon in the near future. Then Jesus will separate all people on 
earth into loyal "sheep" and rebellious “goats" (Matthew 25:31-34). The faithful will 
enter millennial paradise, a tlmusand years of peace and harmony in a restored earth. The 
reprobate will be immediately annihilated. Then the dead who did not have live chance to 
hear the gospel during their lives will be resurrected to join the “great crowd.” At live end 
of the millennium Satan will be released briefly to test all those on earth. Tlmse who 
prove loyal to Jehovah will be rewarded with eternal life. Those who succumb to Satan’s 
temptation will suffer “the second death” (Revelation 20:14-15). Jehovah's Witnesses 
believe that only lliose who persevere will be saved in the end. They do not teach that one 
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is eternally secure after an initial confession of faith tas do most evangelical Christians), 
but that one must continue to "exercise faith" through works of service to the kingdom. 


Worship 


Jehovah's Witnesses meet several times a week in simple buildings with spare 
furnishings called "Kingdom Halls." Services consist mainly of study of materials 
produced by the Watchtower Society, and of training in techniques of promoting their 
teachings in local neighborhoods. Worship also involves singing of hymns, written in a 
distinctive doctrinal vocabulary. Active members exercise their faith by devoting eight to 
ten hours a week in door-to-door witnessing. Those who spend considerably more time 
are designated "pioneers." To supply them with literature the Watchtower Society invests 
heavily in tire most advanced communications technology, from offset presses to 
phototypesetting computer software. Jehovah's Witnesses distribute annually millions of 
copies of The Waiihiower. translated into 130 languages, and of Awake! in SO versions. 
Although Jehovah's Witnesses have not used television, the Watchtower Society has 
recently launched an official site on the World Wide Web. 

Jehovah's Witnesses observe the two SACRAMENTS recognized by other 
Protestants: water BAPTISM and the LORD'S SUPPER. They baptize by immersion 
only those candidates who have completed lengthy preparatory study. Baptisms often 
occur at large conventions as a public sign of dedication to tl>e work of proclaiming the 
kingdom. Jehovah's Witnesses observe the "Lord's Evening Meal" once a year, on 
Passover eve < 14 Nisan on the Jewish calendar), in which only members of the "anointed 
class” partake of the "emblems" of bread and wine. In 1999 only 8.755 of this "heavenly 
class" survived. As the number of partakers dwindles, however. the Watchtower Society 
records a grow ing number of observers. Tire significance of the ritual today is to identify 
those who attend hut do irot participate as those with tire "earthly hope" of paradise. 


Practices 


Jehovah’s Witnesses share with Christian FUNDAMENTALISM a restrictive sexual 
morality, condemning as "fornication" any instance of premarital sex. adultery, and 
HOMOSEXUALITY. ABORTION and some forms of birth control are forbidden. They 
abstain from tobacco and drugs, but follow the Bible in allowing limited ase of alcohol. 
Gambling is deplored as an expression of greed. Magic, divination, and spiritualism arc 
deceptions of Satan in which demons impersonate tire dead and can even possess the 
living. Jehovah's Witnesses do not celebrate Christmas or Easter because both involve 
pre-Christian customs. Neitlrer do they acknowledge individual birthdays because the 
only examples of such celebrations in tire Bible arc by pagan rulers. Because Jesus died 
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on a "torture slake" Jehovah's Witnesses do not use the cross in their worship: it is a 
symbol they associate with ' ancient false religions." 

Jehovah's Witnesses are well known for their refusal to pledge allegiance to national 
governments, for which dissent they have been imprisoned in many countries, including 
the United States during both world wars (see CHURCH AND STATE. OVERVIEW). In 
Nazi GERMANY Jehovah's Witnesses were among the non-Jewish groups consigned to 
concentration camps. They do not practice PACIFISM, but maintain a neutral stance 
toward tire state. Because all worldly governments are under the power of Satan, they 
refuse to participate in patriotic demonstrations or militaty service. In 1943 the Supreme 
Court, in the ease of Barnette v. West Virginia, upheld the civil right of Jehovah's 
Witness children not to salute the flag in schoolroom exercises. 

Perhaps tire most controversial of Watchtower Society policies is the prohibition of 
intravenous blood transfusion, first promulgated in 1945. Since then. Jehovah's 
Witnesses have interpreted the apostolic command to ‘‘abstain...from bksod" (Acts 
15:20) as unconditional because any means of taking blood into the body violates the 
principle that the "life (soul) is in the blood" (Genesis 9:4. Leviticus 17:11). In 1961 The 
Watchtower announced that any member who accepted a blood transfusion would face 
disfellow shipping. Not even transfusions of one's own blood are allowed because storage 
would violate biblical directions for disposing of blood (Deuteronomy 12:16). Kidney 
dialysis is permitted as long as live blood circulates continuously through the filtering 
apparatus and returns to the patient's body. Since 1978 hemophiliacs have I seen allowed 
to choose treatment with blood components. 


Future Challenges 


Jehovah’s Witnesses have entered a new stage of their history by renouncing attempts to 
set specific dates for the coming kingdom and modifying their theocratic organization. It 
remains to be seen whether these moves will silence the recurrent criticisms of the 
Watchtower Society for issuing ‘‘false prophecies" and for exerting absolute control over 
its members. To date, there has been no organized internal feminist dissent from the 
patriarchal patterns of domestic life and congregational authority. Those who voice 
disagreement with the Watchtower interpretation of biblical teaching about the role of 
women find tliemselvcs in danger of being "disfellowshipped." The challenge facing 
contemporary Jehovah's Witnesses is how to retain apocalyptic fervor, moral discipline, 
and exelusionaiy group loyalty under live pressures on younger families to accommodate 
to prevailing cultural standards as the promise of the kingdom is extended into an 
indeteiminate future. 
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JEREMIAD 


Jeremiads are Protestant sermons ihal generally emphasize the vengeful nature of divine 
justice, specifically enumerate the local or immediate transgressions warranting the 
deity's deserved wrath, reprovingly point to present indications of divine disfavor, and 
direly forecast looming future judgments unless the offenders reform. Tl»c temi derives 
from the name of the Old Testament exilic prophet Jeremiah, who grieved over the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the desolation of Judah. 

The related jeremiad themes of divine displeasure and ensuing adversity inform 
several European Protestant works, including Thomas Vincent’s Gad's Terrible Voice m 
the City (1667). However, as a developed rhetorical form narrowly focused on a single 
community of believers, the jeremiad prominently emerges in Puritan New England 
during the 1660s and 1670s (see PURITANISM). Typical is The Day of Trouble Is Near 
<1674). INCREASE MATHER S aptly titled lebuke of his fellow Puritans as idolatrous 
New Israelites hazardously worshiping material prosperity instead of God. Whether 
colonial Puritan piety had actually diminished or was only clerically perceived to be 
declining during the 1670s is open to debate. Also unresolved is the issue of whether the 
colonial jeremiad pessimistically prophesies doom at the hands of a frowning deity or 
optimistically reaffirms a Puritan identity that God never abandons. In the former view, 
jeremiads reflect a static world view in which God either supports or rejects: in the latter 
view, jeremiads subtly accommodate history by endorsing an ongoing process of divine 
censure followed by divine favor. Either way. this form of sermon exhibits a clerical 
desire to affirm TRADITION, including ministerial AUTHORITY, during an uneasy 
time of social, political, and economic change. 
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JESUS MOVEMENT 


The Jesus Movement (JM> is a term developed by populai media in the 1960s and 1970s 
to refer to a movement among some relatively well-educated and affluent young people, 
originally mainly within the UNITED STATES, who were embracing a communal 
lifestyle based on variants of Christian Protestant THEOLOGY. Sometimes the terms 
"Jesus People." or the more derogatory "Jesus Freaks." have been employed by those 
referring to this phenomenon. Considerable attention was paid to early Jesus Movement 
groups, as debate swirled over whether tltey were "truly Christian." Their well-publicized 
lifestyle that included long hair and very casual dress contributed to this debate, as did 
their exuberant efforts to share their beliefs and values. 

The Movement gained considerable momentum and attention for about three decades, 
and also spread to other countries, becoming worldwide by virtue of actions by a few of 
the JM groups, particularly tire Children of God tCOGi. which at one time had outposts 
in close to 200 countries. Some estimates by scholars suggest several hundred thousand 
participants at one time or another in the JM. However, the Movement lost momentum in 
the 1990s, and is survived trow by a few of the better known Movement groups sueh as 
Jesus People USA. centered in Chicago, and Tire Family < formerly known as the 
Children of God). Many remnants of Jesus Movement groups also flowed into 
pentecostal-oriented nontraditional churches, sueh as Calvary Chapel, from which Shtlolt. 
one of the larger Movement groups in the late 1960s. had come. 

One major theological and cultural variation developed within the Movement involved 
linking experientialisnr with FUNDAMENTALISM, as young people embraced selected 
beliefs associated with fundamentalist Protestantism, while also engaging in such 
activities as glossolalia. or speaking in TONGUES ttlre COG were an exception: 
members did not practice glossolalia). Most participants in JM groups had histories of 
heavy experiential involvement with drugs, alcohol, tobacco, and premarital sex. but 
participation in the JM groups often led to significant changes in behavior, w ith "getting 
high on Jesus" seeming to serve as something of a substitute for previous activities. Thus 
some scholars have written about the Jesus Movement as serving a “half-way house" 
function for many participants who had become disaffected front normal society and 
were involved in experimental lifestyles of one kind or another. Participation in the 
Movement helped many of these young people return to more conventional society, even 
if that was not tlveir original intent w hen joining a specific JM group. 
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Recruitment and Resocialization 


Most Jesus Movement groups gained new members by street proselytizing, seeking 
converts among young people who were moving around society, having cut their tics 
with families and left their normal "social locations." When large numbers of young 
people were adrift, especially during the Vietnam War era. such recruitment methods 
worked well. Outreach operated out of JM group communal houses located close to 
major transportation arteries and places where young people congregated, particularly in 
west coast uihan centers in America. Some JM groups grew rapidly, especially if they 
established communal centers where converts could garner food, shelter, and friendship, 
along with the Jesus message. Later, as the "target population” of young people lessened, 
recruitment dropped off and other ways to attract new members were sought. This 
included holding "Jesus rock" concerts, opening "Christian coffee houses.” witnessing on 
college campuses, and developing promotional activities based on distribution of tape 
recordings of BIBLE studies or Jesus rock music. None of these methods was particularly 
successful, although they did on occasion attract considerable attention to a given JM 
group. 

Resocialization took many forms, but tended, especially among communal JM groups, 
to involve cffotis at total immersion of new recruits in tire subculture of the group. Other 
JM groups were more casual at training new members, hut often may have typically sent 
new converts on missions to gain more recruits or to establish an outpost far from friends 
and family, accompanied only by a group of fellow believers. The resulting isolation had 
an indirect insulating effect that would encourage the new convert to absorb the group's 
CULTURE relatively quickly. 


Growth and Outreach Activities Lead to Controversy 


Most of the early recruits were single young people ( indeed, most were males). This basic 
demographic fact contributed greatly to the early history of most JM groups being 
characterized by considerable geographic mobility. Members, few of whom were 
burdened with familial considerations, could he sent by group leaders to far-away places 
to engage in mission activities or in establishing a new communal outpost. Or an entire 
group could pick up and move, or decide to "live on the road." as did the COG for a 
number of years. This much-publicizcd group drove their caravan of buses across 
America for a time, camping when they wanted to engage in street proselytizing or shame 
some traditional churches for being too materialistic. The COG then left America and 
went to dozens of other countries, eventually establishing a presence in a large number of 
them. Other JM groups, even if less attention-seeking, were nonetheless also quite 
mobile, expending considerable effort and resources at "spreading the Word" in America 
and elsewhere. 

Thus literally thousands of energetic young people became involved in missionizing 
and proselytizing activities around the United States and eventually in dozens of other 
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countries. leaving the impression of a large and very active movement developing first 
anw>ng America's youth and spreading around the globe. This impression was fostered by 
major coverage by mass print and electronic media of live time, as America, during a time 
of considerable turmoil over the Vietnam War and race issues, initially celebrated the 
apparent "return to that old-time religion" by many young people. It seemed to many that 
participation of young people in JM groups was preferable to being involved with "sex. 
drugs, rock and roll” and the antiwar movement. 

Later the mass media as well as live general public and policy makers soured on most 
Jesus Movement groups' efforts at recruitment, as some unsavory actions (such as live 
COG's "flirty fishing." which for a time used sex as a recruiting tool) were revealed, and 
as it became clear that most JM groups were "high demand" religions that expected 
participants to "forsake all" to "follow Jesus" and do the bidding of group leaders intent 
on converting others or developing the size and inlluence of their particular groups. 
Accusations of "brainwashing" and "mind control" were made against some JM groups, 
as some family members of recruits and others sought to exert control over the groups 
and to limit their ability to recruit new members. Such accusations were refuted by 
scholars studying JM groups and related "New Religions." although such claims persisted 
and led to much difficulty for some JM groups. Indeed, the first "depro gramming" ever 
recorded (the first of many thousands, in live United States but also in oilier countries) 
involved a member of the COG. the most controversial of the JM groups. 


Families. Children, and Change 


Although die first generation of participants in JM groups was predominantly single 
males, as time passed more females were attracted, facilitating live eventual establishment 
of families. This led in turn to live arrival of children, sometimes in very large numbers in 
JM groups that did not generally practice birih control, such as the COG and Shiloh, the 
two largest such groups. Recent membership figures on. for instance. The Family 
(formerly the COG) demonstrate the size of this "problem" that led to changes in JM 
groups that lasted mote than one generation. As of about 2001. The Family had 
approximately 10.000 members w orldw ide, with well over half of them being children. 

The presence of families, and especially large numbers of children, had a 
"domesticating" effect on JM groups. The mobility of the groups was stymied, causing 
them to become much more sedentary, and leading to some consolidation as mission 
activities in other countries were curtailed somewhat. Divisions of labor were established 
within the groups that had some members doing missionizing and traveling, whereas 
others stayed home to care for the children and find ways to support the growing families, 
as well as oilier activities of the group. Huge amounts of resources were needed to sustain 
such large families, and the attention of group members and leaders had to be focused on 
this matter. 

The presence of many children also led to major controversies with public officials 
over care and schooling of the children. Some JM groups insisted on 
HOMESCHOOLING their children, claiming that to send them to public schools would 
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have a corrupting influence on ibem. Also, alternative schools were established in some 
groups, sueh as Shiloh, for a time, which became a drain on group resources and also 
allowed more governmental intervention. Child custody battles erupted in some groups, 
brought on by one parent deciding to leave the group and wanting to take custody of his 
or Iter children. Some IM groups, especially the COG. were accused of child sex abuse, 
accusations deriving from the rather libertine lifestyle led for a time by adult members of 
the group. These accusations led in the 1980s and early 1990s to large numbers of 
children being temporarily removed from Family Ironies in several different countries, 
including FRANCE. Spain. Argentina, and AUSTRALIA. In all instances the children 
were eventually returned, however, and in one major case in Australia, the government 
had to pay damages for the actions taken to gain control over the children. 

In some groups the increase in familial responsibilities led eventually to a major shift 
of focus from one of outreach and recruitment to one focused internally, as the groups 
tried to support the new fainilyoriented culture and lifestyle that had developed. Instead 
of spending most time and resources sending out recruitment teams, ways had to be 
found to work for funds, or otheiwise gather live resources needed for group sustenance 
and survival in a situation that involved many more “nonrevenue” members requiring 
support by those whose activities could generate revenue. 

Many different methods of group support were tried, as most JM groups experimented 
with methods of raising money or engaging in activities that would help furnish needed 
material goods for the group. Street solicitation for money was one method tried by some 
groups, but this was by no means the most prevalent. The COG used this metliod. 
distributing their voluminous literature itlic infamous "Mo Letters") and asking for 
money in exchange, a method called “litnessing." They also engaged in scavengering 
activities that sought out discarded fruits and vegetables from local markets. as well as 
other ways of maintaining the group that depended on (Ike largesse of others. Shiloh used 
little direct solicitation, but instead relied on woil teams in agricultural and construction 
industries for much of their support, as well as donations from members and their parents, 
and contributions from governmental agencies li.e.. federal suiplus food programs). 
Shiloh and oilier groups also sold music tapes and put on concerts occasionally as otliers 
experimented with other ways to support themselves. 


The Movement Dissipates 


The Jesus Movement still exists in one sense because a few of the groups that began as 
part of the movement continue to function and even thrive, even if changed somewhat by 
the material concerns just discussed. However, the high point of tlie Movement occurred 
in tlte 1970s and early 1980s when there were JM groups operating in many different 
cities in America, in rural areas, in a number of other countries. From that point, 
however, tlte Movement lost momentum, caused by the lack of availability of ready 
recruits, shifting societal contexts, and internal problems deriving in large pan from the 
maturing of the membership and tlte establishment of families by many of the 
participants. Thus tlte energy that had developed within the Movement groups was 
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dissipated, and former members went many different directions. Many of them flowed 
into nomraditional Protestant evangelical and pentecostal groups. Some remained a part 
of one of the groups that did not die out completely, and many just left the JM groups and 
reentered a mote conventional lifestyle. 
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JESUS, LIVES OF 


Introduction 


Understood in their broadest sense, the "lives of Jesus” are nairatives constructed from 
the actions and words of Jesus of Nazareth. From this perspective the "lives” are not new. 
but date to tire canonical gospels produced by early Christian communities. However, 
close readings of the gospels reveal that they are not objective histories, but documents 
carefully shaped by theological and confessional concerns. Although the gospels offer a 
portrait that explicates the meaning of Jesus as tire Christ, they do not question that he is 
the Christ. It is this element that distinguishes modern lives of Jesus from the gospel 
accounts. That is to say. modern lives seek to understand, on grounds other than belief or 
theological conviction, what about the teaching, life, or internal makeup of Jesus 
suggested to his followers that he was indeed tire Christ. In their more technical sense 
they arc usually identified with tire "Quest for the Historical Jesus." a rubric derived from 
the English title to ALBERT SCHWEITZER'S monumental history of the nmeteenth- 
century lives of Jesus. The Quest for the Historical Jesus: A Critical Study of its Progress 
From Reimarus to Wrede (1910). 

Considering the remarkable breadth and forms that "lives of Jesus” have taken and the 
fact that their authors cover a w ide span of religious commitments, one cannot suggest 
that they arc uniquely Protestant in either form or content. Nevertheless, there are certain 
trajectories that the lives have taken that show the influence of Protestant thought and 
inclinations. In particular one can note three of these influences. First, the focus on 
discovering the Jesus hidden among or by creedal statements follows from a fundamental 
Protestant tenet assigning prominence to scripture in matters of THEOLOGY and 
FAITH. Second, the lives shift the locus of AUTHORITY from ecclesial structures to 
personal forms of encounter. That is to say. many of the writers expect that the 
discovered Jesus confronts the individual directly, either through the power of his 
recovered teaching <e.g.. RUDOLF BULTMANN) or his force as moral exemplar (c.g.. 
Ernst Renan i. Finally, the insistence that statements concerning the uniqueness or 
continuing importance of Jesus be demonstrated rather than simply claimed are an 
instance of the Protestant commitment to expressing religious claims in forms that are 
accessible to both ecclesial and secular publics. Thus, although the lives are not 
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specifically Protestant works, ihcy are clearly connecieil 10 Protestantism's philosophical 
foundations and religious commitments. 

Disiillcd to their essence, the lives of Jesus are attempts to answer two questions. 
'Who was Jesus?" and "Why is he significant?" The two questions are deceptively 
simple to frame, hut. on closer inspection, they are deeply ambiguous and vexing. Behind 
them lie other difficult questions such as: What did Jesus actually say and do? How did 
he understand his relationship to God and to his contemporaries? What was tire 
relationship of his self-understanding to that of his followers? These questions are not 
simple, and how one answers them dictates the shape and sense of tire "life” one wishes 
to compose. 

Three characteristics of tire "lives” are typical. First, they arc written from a historical 
rather than confessional stance. Second, they presume a distinction between tire person of 
Jesus and the portraits of him found in the canonical gospels. Third, because of this 
distinction, the lives supply both a portrait of who Jesus of Nazareth was and reasons why 
he continues to hold significance. In this regard, "lives of Jesus" arc simultaneously 
historical and Irermerreutical endeavors, presenting both events of the past and distinctive 
interpretations of their current meaningfulness. 


History of the I.ives 


The "lives" have their own peculiar history, and in some fashion they are as hard to 
classify as the object of their inquiry. It is best to differentiate them on the bares by which 
their authors establish the significance of Jesus. Usually this has been by one of four 
methods: reconstructing historical evidence, analyzing Jesus' self-consciousness, 
identifying philosophical or ideological ideals embodied in his life and teaching, or 
asserting his cultural significance. However, for heuristic purposes they can be divided 
into four periods: the Initial Quest (1750-1910). the period often refeired to as "No 
Quest" (1910-1953). the New Quest (1953-1979). and what has been leaned the "Thud 
Quest." which began around 1980 and continues into the present. 


The Initial Quest 


The first modern "lives” were products of the ENLIGHTENMENT critique of external 
authority, the REFORMATION DOCTRINE of sola scripturo . and a reexamination of 
the relationship of human reason to divine revelation that is indebted to Deist philosophy 
(sec DEISM). When these philosophical and cultural shifts were coupled to the already 
recognized fact that the gospel accounts offered conflicting reports of the time and 
motivation for Jesus' actions and teaching, the appearance of the "lives" became 
inevitable. 
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The initial quest had two goals: to rediscover the actual Jesus hidden under layers of 
dogmatic belief, and to reinterpret that Jesus for contemporary audiences. The authors of 
these lives believed that for the power of Jesus' teachings and actions to be unleashed and 
so transform modern society, they had to Ire liberated from the shackles of church dogma, 
particularly tire belief that Jesus was both divine and human. HERMANN SAMUEL 
RE1MARUS is often cited as tire author of tire first critical life of Jesus. Because deist 
interpreters such as THOMAS CHUBB had already produced critical works on Jesus, 
this is incorrect. Nevertheless. Reimatus added scholarly precision to tire previous efforts 
and made evident their explosive nature. Reimarus wrote a manifesto “Apology, or 
Intense for the Reasonableness of Reverence for God” that ranged from the necessity of 
reason in matters of faith to the impossibility of accepting biblical accounts as historically 
true. Between 1774 and 1778 Reimams's son-in-law GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING 
published seven portions of tire work under the title, the Wolfenhiittel Fragments. In the 
seventh fragment. Tire Aims of Jesus and His Disciples." Reimarus argued that Jesus 
never claimed divine status, never intended to inaugurate a new religion, and did not 
desire to be worshipped. Ratlrer he sought to bring about deliverance from the Roman 
occupation of Palestine. Thus, the disciples had corrupted Jesus’ teaching, and to 
understand tire true Jesus one must disclaim all doctrines of div inity. 

Three important features for future lives were established by Reimarus’s work. First, 
explaining the relationship of Jesus’ teaching to later presentations by his disciples 
becomes a matter of historical and theological significance. Second. Jesus must Ire 
understood within tire context of JUDAISM, which tltough itself ambiguous, is critical 
for an accurate life of Jesus. Third, a proper understanding of the KINGDOM OF GOD is 
crucial in any life of Jesus. 

Reimarus wrote to expose the euoneous beliefs and doctrines of the Christian faith. 
Not a few scholars sought to refute such notions by employing the same historical means 
Reimarus used. However, the methods were employed to show that Jesus' initial 
followers did not corrupt his message, but maintained continuity with his teaching and 
purpose. The life written by Heinrich Paulus. The Life of Jesus, us the Foundation of a 
purely Historical Account of Early Christianity 118281. is a good example. Paulus’s life 
of Jesus typifies rationalist approaches to the life of Jesus. Paulus allowed that God could 
act within human history or the natural order, but that God's actions must follow the 
inherent laws of NATURE and human existence. Paulus also argued that the reported 
“miracles" actually happened, but that the term miracle was a misnomer used by gospel 
writent. because they did not know or understand the secondary historical or natural 
causes for the strange things they had witnessed. Hence, healings or nature miracles 
could be properly comprehended when a rational explanation could he offered. In his life 
of Jesus. Paulus sought to provide plausible understandings of the miracles and thus 
distill from them their true meaning. 

The core of Paulus’s woik is devoted to explanations of the miracles, to discern from 
those stories live truths they sought to communicate about Jesus and his message. An 
example of his procedure can be seen in his treatment of Jesus' command that the sea 
become still. Paulus suggests that when Jesus is reported to have calmed the sea (Mark 
4:35-41». the boat in which he was traveling was blocked from the wind at exactly the 
moment when he yelled his command to the sea. The disciples missed the coincidence 
and attributed to Jesus tl>e pow er to command live elements of nature. This is repeated for 
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niosi of I ho miracle stories in the gospels. Oddly. Paulus does not suggest that Jesus ever 
attempted to correct these misperceptions or sought to provide explanations for the 
supposed miracles. Instead he scenvd to have encouraged the misunderstandings. 
Paulus's explanations may have succeeded in saving live veracity of the disciples' 
accounts, but in doing so. Paulus inadvertently suggested that Jesus was perpetrating 
fraud and deception. Ironically, the miracles arc saved at the expense of iltoir performer. 

Paulus’s arguments and explanations, along with those of every other rationalist, were 
refuted completely by tire powerful life of Jesus composed by DAVID FRIEDRICH 
STRAUSS. The Life of Jesus Critically Examined (1845). Strauss's life of Jesus is tire 
colossus of nineteenth-century lives, and remains one of the most important ever written. 
Translated by GEORGE ELIOT, tire life is a monumental work of over 1.400 pages, the 
majority of which are devoted to demonstrating the inadequate and incoherent nature of 
previous explanations of tire gospel materials. With an unrelenting and clear 
argumentation. Strauss exposes the philosophical difficulties in maintaining traditional 
dogmatic explanations of the reports. However, tire efforts of the rationalists come in for 
even more criticism. Strauss repeatedly demonstrates that the rationalist explanations 
strain credulity even more than those of the supernaturalists. By tire end of his analysis it 
is hard to conceive how anyone thought of these explanations as reasonable or rational. 

In place of these explanations Strauss maintained that the gospels were mythological 
reinterpretations of traditions about Jesus derived from the Old Testament stories or 
actual events in Jesus' life. Following a Hegelian understanding of nxrtaphysics and 
history. Strauss argued that tire goal of the myths was to demonstrate that in Jesus tire 
absolute meeting of the finite and the infinite occurred. Strauss did not believe that this 
had happened in the individual person of Jesus, but that 'Jesus" as an icon represented 
the fact that all of humanity could participate in such an experience. Thus. Jesus was only 
unique by the fact that he was the first human to represent tire possibility of tire final 
union of Spirit and humanity, not by his actual nature. 

Strauss's analysis was iiki with a firestorm of protest and challenge: to the present day 
his mythical recasting of tire gospel material is continually challenged. Nevertheless his 
critique of the rationalist and tire supernaturalist approaches to the gospels has never been 
answered adequately, and remains a desideratum for contemporary interpreters of the 
gospel materials. 

Ernest Renan, who used his travels through Palestine and Syria to fill in the gaps of 
the gospel narratives, produced a countervailing life. His book The Life of Jesus was 
immensely popular throughout Europe. Appearing in 1863. it sold over 66.000 copies in 
six months. Renan's sketch is only a semblance of history. In fact, it is a romantic novel, 
with the gentle loving Jesus as its hero. Only after his rejection by religious authorities 
does Jesus become a revolutionary. Renan's depiction was complete down to the 
demeanor of the mule that Jesus rode, including the length of his eyebrows. Its popularity 
attests to the power of LITERATURE, but it has little of historical interest or accuracy. 

A significant breakthrough in the '’lives" occurs with the work of Johannes Weiss, 
whose Preaching of Jesus Concerning the Kingdom of Cml appeared in 1892. Although 
only sixty-seven pages, it sounds a critical note in the production of the lives by 
demonstrating that the Kingdom of God was not an internal spiritual disposition, a set of 
ethical demands, or a compendium of universal truths, as suggested by the liberal and 
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romantic lives., but a term used by Jesus to express his belief that the public earthly reign 
of God was imminent (see APOCALYPTICISM). 

Schweitzer's portrait, presented in the last section of his history of the quest, builds on 
Weiss's understanding, and he too insists that Jesus was committed to an imminent 
eschatological expectation. Indeed, it is the extreme nature of the ESCHATOLOGY that 
elevates Jesus to cultural significance beyond his own. Schweitzer does not transform 
Jesus' eschatological PREACHING into modern-day spirituality or morality, but 
emphasizes its alien nature. Precisely because of his foreignness, he stands as a challenge 
to the morality of his ow n day and continues to stand as an indictment of every moral 
system since that tint. However, it is not the content of Jesus' preaching that commends 
him. nor his mistaken Messianic self-consciousness. Rather it is live courage and 
commitment that he displayed in his self-sacrifice. Schweitzer posits that Jesus' initial 
belief in the coming Messianic trials did not materialize. As a result Jesus concluded that 
he alone could inaugurate the coming of the kingdom, forcing its inception by his 
sacrificial death. As Schweitzer describes it. Jesus therefore 'lays hold of the wheel of the 
world to set it moving on that last revolution which is to bring all ordinaiy history to a 
close. It refuses to turn, and he throws himself upon it. Then it dttes turn: and crushes 
him. Instead of bringing in live eschatological conditions, he has destroyed them. The 
wheel rolls onward, and the mangled body of the one immeasuiably great Man. who was 
strong enough to think of himself as the spiritual leader of mankind and to bend history to 
his puipose. is hanging upon it still. That is his victory and his reign" (Schweitzer 
1910:370-371). 


Repercussions of the Initial Quest 


Strauss’s investigation showed the futility of the rationalizing approach to the miraculous 
in the gospel materials while also demonstrating live force of the mythic language. 
Schweitzer’s chronicle of tl>e nineteenth-century lives was devastating, demonstrating 
that the "lives” were too often transpositions of their author’s values onto the person of 
Jesus. They revealed, therefore, not what was distinctive about Jesus, but what the 
interpreter and higher CULTURE understood to be of eminent value. When one coupled 
it with William Wrede’s demonstration that the gospel of Maik could not be used as a 
histoiical framework for a poitrait of Jesus, the fayade of historical neutrality was 
demolished. Moreover, by following Weiss. Schweitzer had demonstrated that any 
undeistanding of the kingdom of God that ignored the kingdom s radically eschatological 
nature was in error. A historical understanding of the kingdom of God could not be 
reduced to an ethical ideal or to a set of timeless truths, but was a proclamation that the 
reign of God was about to occur on cauh in a public manner. 

As neutral histories, the initial lives must be considered as failures for three reasons. 
First, their imaginative substitutions for the gospels' integrative frameworks were deeply 
flawed. Second, live authors impressed upon Jesus a character that was live epitome of 
nineteenth-century reason and ETHICS, but bore little resemblance to that of an itineiant 
Palestinian teacher. Third, the writers substituted ethical and philosophical interpretations 
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of I ho Kingdom of God for Jesus’ eschatological preaching about the imminent in¬ 
breaking of God’s reign. 


The Period of No Quest 


The failings of the initial lives and the challenges of Strauss. Weiss, and Wrede brought 
the lives to a standstill. The difficulties in discerning and arranging the sifted gospel 
material while avoiding the pitfalls of modernizing Jesus made the task almost 
impossible. From this point lives of Jesus focused on the nature of Jesus' teaching and on 
reinterpretations of his eschatological message. In 1926 Rudolf Bultmann published 
Jesus |Eng. trans. Jesus and The Word (1934)]. In this vvoik Ire assembled the core of 
Jesus' teachings and concluded that Jesus presented his hearers with a radical call to 
relinquish self-reliance and accept that they were completely dependent on God’s 
benevolence for their existence. 

Bultmann sought to explicate the fundamental pleaching of the early CHURCH in 
terms that would communicate with contemporary audiences by exposing tire mythic 
form of this preaching and translating it into a form that would be meaningful in modern 
settings. His mode of ’'remything”—called demythologization—expressed the essential 
nature of tire gospel in existential terms. 

Bultmann did not actually compose a life of Jesus because he believed neither that one 
could or should be written. In tire introduction to his work Ire makes this clear: 

This hook lacks all tire phraseology which speaks of Jesus as great man. 
genius or hero, he appears neither as inspired nor as inspiiing. his sayings 
are not called profound, nor his faith might), nor his nature child-like. 

There is also no consideration of the eternal values of his message, of his 
discovery of the infinite depths of the human soul or tire like < Bultmann. 
I934:8|. 

Here is a dismissal of every solution proposed by the initial quest, replaced by attention 
"limited to what he pur/nised. and Irence to what in his purpose as a pan of history makes 
a present demand on us’’ (Bultmann. 8). 

Bultmann maintained that his interpretation of Jesus' message demonstrated a link 
between tire preaching of Jesus and the preaching about Jesus because just as Jesus had 
presented the crisis of God’s immediate call, so too. his followers created tire same 
monrent of existential crisis in their claim that the ciucified Jesus was indeed God's 
Christ. Bultnrann’s interpretation also allowed for another conception of Jesus’ 
eschatological nxrssage about the end of the world's structures. According to Bultmann. 
this was actually a mythical expression of Jesus' existential challenge clothed in the 
conceptual garb of first-century Judaism, that is. the eschatological preaching was a 
mythic profession of the radical contingency of human existence. Once this was 
recognized a modern listener could comprehend the nature of Jesus’ claims, and being 
confronted by them, expeiience tire demands of faith. 
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The New Quest 


Bultmann's dicta hold sway for approximately three decades. Tl>cn. in 1953. a former 
Bultmann student. Ernst Kasemunn. delivered a lecture questioning his claim that 
significant historical evidence for a life of Jesus could not be found. Kasemann 
maintained that not only could coherence between Jesus' message and that of the early 
church be established, but that coherency extended to the behavior of Jesus as well. Kas- 
emann's essay. “The Problem of the Historical Jesus." argued that if the message of Jesus 
could point to the message of Easter, then one could use the message of Easter to discern 
elements in Jesus' life that were historically feasible. He thus called for a reexamination 
of the historical Jesus, initiating a New Quest. 

The quest, which includes the work of Geihard Ebeling and Ernst Fuchs, follows 
Bultmann in recasting the nature of historical inquiry as existential inquiry’, but departs 
from him in arguing for its theological necessity. It also expands his understanding of 
valid historical data by delineating three criteria for authenticating sayings and actions of 
Jesus. A minimum historical base would be created if one accepted only those sayings or 
actions that were dissimilar to those found in Judaism and were distinct from the desires 
and needs of the early church. One could add to this base by accepting other teachings 
that were consistent with the first group and. finally, by considering materials that had 
multiple attestation. 

Only one New Questcr. Gunter Bornkamm. wrote a life of Jesus. Bomkamm's Jesus 
of Ntizaicih (I960) provides a minimalist sketch that follows many of Bultmann’s 
analyses and his understanding of Jesus' primary message. The work expands 
Bultmann's data by incorporating actions of Jesus that produce the same call to decision 
that could l>e experienced in his preaching, such as Jesus' eating with outcasts and his 
healing of sinners. 

Two problems plagued the New Quest. First, tire complexity of its philosophical 
conceptions of language and history led more to debate than historical inquiry. Second, 
the criteria for discerning authenticity were circular and sometimes in tension with one 
another. As a result the Quest remained more a form of methodological and theological 
protest than a source of more “lives.'" 


The Third Quest 


In the last twenty years, lives of Jesus have begun to appear with such regularity that this 
period has been referred to as a Third Quest. Although it shares many traits with its 
progenitors land often some of tlieir failings as well), three characteristics distinguish this 
quest from its predecessors. Finn, it employs not only historical means of investigation, 
but methods gathered from sociology, anthropology, archeology, and literary criticism. 
Second, t lie re is a concerted effort to situate Jesus more accurately in his cultural context, 
both Hellenic and Jewish. By means of multiple analyses of the social culture in which 
Jesus lived, writers are attempting to construct better understandings of live social. 
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political, and economic tutors that affected his teaching and activity. Thiid. the recent 
quest expands the materials considered as reliable sources for infomiation about Jesus. In 
addition to the archeological and sociological data that are ased. many lives also make 
use of tire Gospel of Thomas and apocry phal gospels such as the gospel of Peter, and they 
place a significant emphasis on "Q" (the hypothetical source for material shared by 
Matthew and Luke, but not found in Mark). 

The newesi quest tends to take three paths. One traces lines of consistency between 
Jesus and the gospel accounts: another suggests that these do not occur; and a third relics 
on defining ntonunts in Jesus' life and teaching to locate his social significance. The first 
group is typified by the work of N.T.Wright. A.E.Harvey. E.P.Sanders. and J.Meier. The 
second group is often identified with tlse Jesus Seminar, a collection of biblical scholars 
cooulinated by Robert Funk who meet regularly to dctcimine and isolate the authentic 
sayings of Jesus. Members of the seminar stress the noneschatological nature of Jesus' 
preaching, focus on his mission, and suggest that Jesus is better understood as an ancient 
Cynic or sage philosopher than as an itinerant eschatological proplwt. Representative 
works inc lude those of Marcus Borg and John Dominic Crossan. 

Member of the thiid group include third-world interpreters, feminist scholars, and 
African American critics who maintain that many of the distinctive features of Jesus’ 
preaching and actions, particularly as they reflected preference for the poor and the 
marginalized of society, were eliminated or diminished as the c hurch became more a part 
of mainstream culture. The w ork of authors like Elisabeth SchUssler Fiorenza. Leonardo 
Boff, and Miguez. Bonino are indicative of tl»e approaches taken. Members of this group 
understand their work as a form of recovering Jesus’ true message. In this regard they 
bear resemblance to the first quest, except for them Jesus must be freed from the confines 
of social conformity and not dogmatic crecdal claims. The incisive nature of these lives 
attests to their importance in bringing to light significant aspects of Jesus' claims and 
actions. 

It is clear that the lives of the third quest are as varied as those of the first. In fact, it 
may be misleading to refer to this most recent activity as a coherent or cooperative 
venture. In many ways there are similarities to the previous quests: both historical and 
interpretive issues are addressed, the challenge to find the Jesus underneath the traditional 
epithets is still present, and a recognition that the conceptions of truth that are regnant in 
the culture require response is also at the forefront. 


(.'ondusion 


This history of the lives shows a constant ebb and flow in their production and their 
significance. Sometimes there appears to be a premium on creating new investigations. 
At others there is almost complete silence. This oscillation is a function of two factors: 
one internal to the search itself, the other of the audiences the lives address. The historical 
data from which lives of Jesus arc created is always incomplete. There are simply too 
many gaps in our knowledge of Jesus, his contemporaries, and his earliest followers to 
remedy this. Moreover, it is unlikely that this situation will be changed either by recourse 
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to other sources from antiquity or to more appeals to sociological and anthropological 
studies of Judaism or Roman culture. Further, because they seek to answer both historical 
and interpretive questions, as the significant values that are dominant in the culture shift, 
so too will the poitraits of Jesus expand or contract to meet them. Finally, as long as 
Jesus remains a cultural icon as well as the fundamental figure of Christianity, lives of 
Jesus will continue to appear in the culture's media, be they critical histories, films, 
novels, plays, or musicals. To the degree that the authors of these new and different lives 
attend to strengths and weakness of their predecessors, they will succeed as interesting 
reinterpretations. To the degree that they fail to do this, they will fall prey to the same 
fate as those they seek to replace. 

See also Bible and Literature. Bible Translation: Christology; Theology. Twentieth 
Century 
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JEWEL, JOHN (1522-1571) 


English theologian. John Jewel was born in the parish of Berintber. Devonshire. England, 
on May 24. 1522. and died at Monkton Faikigh, Wiltshire, on September 23. 1571. He 
studied at Merton College. Oxford, and received his B.A. from Coipus Christi College in 
1540. On the accession of Queen Mary in 1553. he lost his fellowship at Coipus Christi 
College and was forced to flee from ENGLAND. He was a Marian exile at Frankfurt in 
March 1555. but then joined Peter Martyr Y'eimigli at Strasbourg soon thereafter; the 
next year he followed him to Zurich. When Mary died in 1558. he returned to England. 
Jewel served as bishop of Salisbury from January 21.1560. until his death. 

Jewel was chosen to lead the literary offensive against the Roman Catholics who met 
at the Council of Trent <1545-1563). and to define the position of the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND against Roman Catholic criticism. The Roman Catholic critics saw in 
Protestantism the multiplication of sects and gross immorality resulting from the 
Protestants' lawlessness and iireligion because of their doctrine of JUSTIFICATION of 
GRACE by FAITH and their repudiation of live DOCTRINE of papal AUTHORITY. 
Protestants and members of the Church of England were seen as immoral, heretical, 
divisive, and schismatic. Jewel was commissioned to respond to these accusations, and in 
1562 he published his Apologia pro Etelesk AngUcana. which was tire first systematic 
statement of tire Church of England against the Church of Rome. It was translated into 
English as An Apology of the Church of England. 

The Apology had a twofold purpose: to present tire truth about and refute the rumors 
against the Church of England, and to show the errors of the papacy that prevented tire 
English Church from joining the Council of Trent. He defended the Church of England as 
the true church, and insisted that the English Reformation was the restoration of the true 
church in England after Roman medieval abuses. He denounced transubstantiation. 
purgatory, the CELIBACY of CLERGY, and the worship of SAINTS and images as 
''triftes. follies and baubles." Using scripture and the first four ecumenical councils. Jewel 
defended the two sacraments of BAPTISM and Eucharist (see LORD'S SUPPER), 
communion with both the bread and wine, and the threefold orders of bisltops. presbyters, 
arxl deacons. He insisted that live practices and beliefs of the Church of England were 
older and thus better than later Roman Catholic innovations. 

See also Bishop and Episcopacy; Catholic Reactions to Protestantism: Catholicism. 
Protestant Reactions: Clergy. Marriage of: Deaconess. Deacon 
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JEWS FOR JESUS 


The teim "lows for Jesus" has been used since the early 1970s to designate Jewish 
believers in Jesus. Jews who have embraced the Christian faith yet retained their identity 
as Jews. The group that lias formally carried the name "Jews for Jesus" originated in 
1970 in San Franeisco under the leadership of Moishe Rosen, a missionary of the 
American Board of Mission to the Jews. The organization airmd to evangelize Jews who 
were influenced by the counterculture, adapting its evangelization messages and manners 
to the style of the new generation. Members of the group wore jeans and T-shirts, grew 
their hair, and embraced the musical trends of the day. Jews for Jesus also gave 
expression to the new emphasis in American CULTURE on ETHNICITY and the 
searching for roots. It advocated the idea that Jews did not have to give up on their 
identity as Jews, but rather could rediscover themselves as Jews at the same time that 
they embraced Jesus as their savior. The organization has used Jewish names, symbols, 
and expressions in its missionary literature. It also has emphasized its support for the 
State of Israel and has called its musical band ‘The Liberated Wailing Wall." Starting out 
as a local group in the San Francisco Bay area. Jews for Jesus has grown to become one 
of the largest missions in the nation, w ith branches outside America as well. 

In its THEOLOGY and style. Jews for Jesus has become part of a larger movement of 
Jewish Christians that came about in the 1970s and 1980s. Often calling themselves 
messianic Jews, or Jewish believers in Jesus, such communities have promoted the idea 
that Jews who embrace Christianity should not assimilate into the general Christian 
culture or join regular churches, but instead should create their own communities and 
retain their Jewish heritage. Jewish-Christian congregations differ as to the amount of 
Jewish TRADITION they choose to retain. The more "traditionalist" communities have 
introduced Aiks and Torah scrolls into their assemblies, their members wear yarmulkes 
during services, and they celebrate Jewish holidays such as Chanukah and Purim. All 
JewishChristian congregations celebrate Passover, and most have chosen to conduct their 
prayer meetings on Friday nights or Saturday mornings. The notion that tliey have 
transcended live historical boundaries between JUDAISM and Christianity, overcoming 
old. seemingly irreconcilable differences and injuries to amalgamate the Christian faith 
with Jewish ethnicity, has served as a source of energy and a sense of mission for the 
movement's members. By the early 2000s. tliere were about 300 congregations in 
America, as well as dozens more in Israel and throughout the Jewish world, and the 
movement is growing. 
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Jews for Jesus, and the movement of Jewish believers in Jesus in general, have 
advocated the faith and values of the conservative evangelical segment of Christianity. 
As such, they point to a great adaptability by evangelical Christianity in its relation to the 
cultural choices of the baby boom generation. They also reflect the growing appreciation 
of this segment of Christianity for Jews as the object of biblical prophecies and as a 
nation destined to regain its old status as the Chosen People. 

See also Evangelicalism: Evangelism. Jesus Movement; Philo-Semitism 
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JOHNSON, JAMES (c. 1839-1917) 


African missionary. Johnson was born in the SIERRA LEONE colony, a settlement 
founded in the late eighteenth centuiy as a Christian experiment and a haven for 
recaptured African slaves. By the time he was old enough to go to school, tire colony was 
largely Christian thanks to the energetic efforts of evangelical missionary agencies like 
the Church Mission Society (CMS). Educated by the CMS and ordained in the Anglican 
Church. Johnson’s illustrious career spanned the best part of six decades and included 
extended service in both Sierra Leone and Nigeria. 

Throughout his career Johnson combined an effective pastoral ministry with extensive 
missionaty labor. A penchant for crusading piety earned him tire sobriquet "Holy 
Johnson." Remarkably influential in church and society, he had a seat on tire Lagos 
Legislative Council from 1X86 to 1894 and was made assistant bishop of Western 
Equatorial Africa in 1900. 

Intrepid, energetic, visionary, and given to dogmatism. Johnson emerged as the 
proplret of the late nineteenth-century African Church movement He decried the 
"foreignness" and foreign control of the emerging African church, and proclaimed the 
ideal of an autonomous "nondenominational'' African church that was accommodated in 
all respects to the African heritage. Arguably ahead of his time, he remains a complex 
individual who advocated African names but never changed his own. and who remained 
unwaveringly loyal to live Anglican church even when his militant advocacy for 
independent African churches inspired an African independent church movement. 

He is best remembered as one of the most significant transitional leaders in late 
nineteenth-century West Africa who embodied the tensions and dilemmas inherent in the 
“mission-to-church" process. Ultimately tire ideals and ideology that he championed were 
destined—albeit in modified forms—to shape the future of African Christianity and set 
the stage for a new epoch in the history of Protestantism. 

See ahu African Theology: Anglicanism; Missions 
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JOHNSON, SAMUEL (1709-1784) 


English scholar and literal}' critic. Bom in Lichfield. ENGLAND in 1709. Samuel 
Johnson was a lay member of tire CHURCH OF ENGLAND, writer, poet, literaiy critic, 
and theological and ethical commentator on church and society. Johnson’s career was 
desultory and often disappointing. His Oxford education (Pembroke College) was 
interiupted by ill health, and his M.A. came to him only after the appeaiance of his best- 
known work, his Dictionary of the English Language (17551. His doctorate was an 
honorary Doctorate of Laws, eonfened first by Tiinity College. Dublin, and then by 
Oxford. He published much about Shakespeare, and on the works of other English poets 
<Lives of the English Poets. 1779-1781). His Rambler (1749-1752) and I,ller 11758- 
1760) commented sharply on contemporary irreligion and superficiality. He saw a key to 
the religious state of the nation, in its weakness and possible rejuvenation, in tire 
observance of tire Lord's Day. 

A staunch Protestant. Johnson insisted that the Roman Church had an underlying 
piety: "...there is no idolatry in tire mass: they believe God to be there, and they adore 
him" (Boswell's Life. 1769). He encouraged a high regard for tire English church and for 
its LITURGY. He peisuaded his colleague and biographer James Boswell in The Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides that "a form of prayer for publick worship is in general most 
decent and edifying. Sotennia verba have a kind of prescriptive sanctity, and make a 
deeper impression on the mind than extemporaneous effusions, in which, as we know not 
what they are to be. we cannot readily acquiesce.” 

Johnson is best undeistood through his players in his Prayers aiul Meditations. 
published posthumously, as he had wished, in 1785. He fasted in Holy Week, and 
renewed his baptismal COVENANT at every Easter. He perceived the central issue of 
religion and all life as redemption i Rambler. No. 110): "Where there is no hope, t lie re can 
be no endeavour. A constant and unfailing obedience is above the reach of terrestrial 
diligence, and therefore the progress of life could only have been the natural descent of 
negligent despair from crime to crime, had not the universal persuasion of forgiveness, to 
be obtained by proper means of reconciliation, recalled those to the paths of virtue whom 
their passions had solicited aside: and animated to new attempts, and firmer perseverance, 
those whom difficulty had discouraged, or negligence surprised." 

Johnson died in London in 1784. 

See also Catholicism. Piotestant Reactions 
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JONES, RUFUS MATTHEW (1863-1947) 


Quaker philosopher. Rufus Jones was a proponent of the mystical life and the leading 
voice in Quakerism for the first half of the twentieth century (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY 
OF). Reared on a farm in South China. Maine. Jones taught philosophy for many years at 
Harverford College in Pennsylvania. He shared the liberal, pro-gressive. optimistic spirit 
of his age. hut was no mere rationalist. A contemporary of EVELYN UNDERHILL and 
IXran Inge, he lived in an era of revived interest in mysticism. Tire ideas of RALPH 
WALDO EMERSON and WILLIAM JAMES had a powerful influence on his thinking. 

Jones was a both a scholar of mysticism and an experienced mystic, and wrote of the 
spiritual life with a vividness that was contagious. He was especially attracted to the 
fourteenth-century* mystics Eckhart and Tauler. although the mysticism that Ive promoted 
for his own day differed. He distinguished negative from affirmative mystics. The former 
stressed withdrawal from the physical world perceived by sense and studied by reason, 
searching for God through ASCETICISM, and annihilation of the self, striving for the 
fleeting monKiu of ecstasy, the loss of individuality in the endless ocean of divinity. 
Affirmation mystics, however, valued live natural world as the place where divinity 
revealed itself. Union with God heightened ratlver than destroyed personality, driving the 
mystic back into live world for service. No longer reserved for the few. the mystical life 
was w ithin the reach of all who could trust their intuition of live nearness of the God who 
dwelt within them. 

Jones himself was a person of service, a founder and longtime chaiiperson of live 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, whose relief efforts in Europe after 
the two mayor wars of live twentieth century earned the agency the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1947. The generation of Rufus Jones brought about a renaissance in Quakerism in study 
and practice. Jones reinterpreted Quaker history, portraying Quakers as heirs to the 
medieval continental mystics. Focusing on Quakers' inner experience, rather than on 
DOCTRINE. I>e labored to heal the nineteenth-century divisions among the Friends. He 
yearned to bring more than just Quakers into dialogue and was an active ecumenist. 
Through his gifts as a much-traveled orator and a writer of more than fifty books, he 
exerted a greater influence on other Protestants than any previous Friend. 

See also Ecumenism: Emerson. Ralph Waldo: James. William: Society of Friends in 
North America 
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JOWETT, BENJAMIN (1817-1893) 


Anglican cleric and biblical scholar. Jowetl was bom April 15. 1817 at Camberwell. 
ENGLAND and died October I. 1893 ai Balliol College. Oxford. Educated ai Balliol he 
spent the remainder of his career at the college and university, where he served as a tutor 
and later master of the college, as well as vice-chancellor of lire university. Ordained in 
1845. Jowctt was. by nineteenth-century Anglican standards, a theological liberal with 
affinities for JOHN LOCKE. C.EORG W.F. HEGEL. FRIEDRICH 
SCHLEIERMACHER. and FERDINAND C. BAUER. A noted Greek scholar, he served 
as Regius Professor of Gieek at Oxford and produced translations of Aristotle and Plato. 
As a biblical scholar he wrote important commentaries on Paul’s letters to the 
Thessalonians. Galatians, and Romans <I855|. basing his commentaries on the Gentian 
philologist Karl Laehntann’s recently published Greek text. This text was based in pan on 
the oldest know n Greek texts, instead of the ret/us reieptus that provided the basis for the 
authoritative King James Version of the BIBLE. 

His essay "On the Interpretation of Scripture” appeared in the controversial, and by 
British standards, liberal Essays and Review s (I860). In the essay he argued that readers 
of Scripture should read it as they would any other book. Yet. in spite of arguing for a 
scientific approach to Scripture, he made little use of historical critical methodologies. 
Instead he focused on literary and philological issues, approaching the text more as a 
classical scholar would approach Aristotle or Plato, seeking to discover the plain sense of 
the original authors. Still. I»e helped pave the way for later critical scholars, including 
B.F.W'estcott and F.A.Hort. As a churchman Jowctt woiled to create a tolerant and 
comprehensive CHURCH OF ENGLAND, and as an educator he argued for allowance of 
divergent viewpoints and the admission of Protestant nonconformists to tlte universities. 

See also Bible. King James. Version: Broad Church: Liberal Protestantism and 
Liberalism: Nonconformity: Toleration 
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JUDAISM 


For centuries the Christian Church joined governmental authority in restricting the legal 
and social standing of Jews and condemning Judaism. According to church leaching. 
Jews, since they had rejected Jesus as Messiah, were condemned to God’s wrath, even as 
their suffering and plight since the destruction of the Second Temple were indication of 
divine rejection. Even though the REFORMATION placed many of the doctrines of the 
medieval church under scrutiny, this did not include live TRADITION of Christian 
hostility toward the Jews. Initially a number of Jewish scliolars welcomed the 
Reformation, suggesting that tlve Refomtation heralded live coining of the Messiah: some 
were encouraged by MARTIN LUTHER’S trad "Thai Jesus Christ Wav Bom a Je »•." 
Yet the subsequent writings of Luther and the other refoimers concerning Jesus and 
Judaism hardly differed from traditional perspedives. 

While the reformers' widespread disavowal of traditional affirmation and tenets might 
have entailed a new understanding of Judaism and Jews, there were nonetheless some 
re for nve is who adopted a more sympathetic attitude, even though they shaied their 
coreligionists' contempt for Judaism and the Jewish nation. Justus Jonas, a companion of 
Luther, for example, stressed the missionary dimension of Luther's views. In his opinion 
Christians have a duty to lead Jews to Christ. Another Lutheran. ANDREAS OSI- 
ANDER. the reformer of Nuremberg and pastor at the Church of St. Loren/, in 
Nuremberg, produced a work that refuted the traditional Mood-libel charge. In his view it 
was ludicrous to believe that Jews should muider children and then use their blood for 
ritual purposes. Jewish law. he pointed out. specifies that Jews are forbidden to kill any 
human being, and to make the use of blood from animals, much less a human child. No 
Jew. lie noted, had ever made such a claim about other Jews. Tlse origins of this charge 
were no doubt attributable to the unsubstantiated claims of those whose children had died 
of neglect or unknown causes. 

Other reformers emphasized the total depravity of humankind. In their view gentiles 
and Jews stood guilty before God. Thus it would be a mistake to insist that tlse Jews were 
paiticularly villainous. JOHN CALVIN, the Genevan reformer, for example, argued that 
when Scripture spoke of the Jews and their sinfulness, the Jews were seen as a symbol of 
all humanity. When Jesus spoke of the hypocrisy of Jews in building the sepulchers for 
the prophets tlvey themselves had killed. Calvin noted that there was a contemporary 
parallel: "The world, in general, while not daring to scorn God utterly or at least rise up 
against Him to His face, devises a means of worshipping God’s shadow in place of God: 
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just so ii plays a game over ihe prophets." Even though Christians might erect statues of 
Peter and other SAINTS, their treatment of the faithful in their own day illustrates how 
they would react if Peter were among them. 

Unlike Luther, who believed that God's special covenantal relationship with the Jews 
had come to an end. Calvin maintained that God often had to judge Israel. However, this 
does not mean that God's COVENANT with the Jews has been broken. Commenting on 
Matthew 27:25 ("his blood be on us and on our children"). Calvin stated that even though 
God had avenged the death of Jesus with fearful means, he had left a remnant so that the 
covenant would not be destroyed: "God in their very treachery displays the constancy of 
his faith, and to show that his covenant was not struck with Abraham to no effect. He 
rescues those Ise freely elected from the general destntetion. Thus his truth ever arises 
superior to all obstacles of human incredulity." 

During this period it was believed among the reformers that there would be a large- 
scale conversion of the Jewish people. Calvin's successor at Geneva. THEODORE 
BEZA. revived Luther's view that Christian churches were largely responsible for the 
current unbelief among the Jews: "Those who today call themselves Christians...are very 
certainly punished and will be in live future, because, solely under the guidance of 
wickedness and perversity, they have mistreated in every way these people, so holy in 
their forefathers, actually hardening them further (against Christianity) by settling before 
their eyes the example of an odious idolatry. As for myself. 1 gladly pray every day for 
the Jews." 

Be/a went on to acknowledge the justice of divine anger against the Jewish people, 
but he pleaded that Christ would remember his covenants: "Grant that we (gentiles)." he 
prayed, "may advance in thy grace, so that we may not be for them (Jews) instruments of 
thy divine wrath, but that we may rather become capable, through the knowledge of thy 
w ords and the example of a holy life, of bringing them back into the true way by virtue of 
thy Holy Spirit, so that all nations and all peoples together may glorify thee for eternity." 

The early reformers thus reformulated previous Christian teaching about Jews. The 
traditional consensus that Jews exerted a pernicious influence on Christian society was 
restated. Some theologians, such as Osiander. Calvin, and Be/a. despaired of live Jews' 
refusal to accept Christ, yet basing themselves on Scripture they anticipated the eventual 
conversion of the Jewish people. Despite this shift in attitude among a number of 
Christian thinkers. anti-Jewish agitation that had inaugurated a scries of expulsions from 
the latter half of the fifteenth century continued in intensity. Senior clergy as well as 
secular rulers were involved in frequent attacks on the Jewish population, and expulsions 
continued to live latter part of the sixteenth century. 

There were, however, some Protestant ftgutes who adopted a more positive appraisal 
of Judaism. The Huguenot scholar Joseph Justus Scaligcr. who served as professor at the 
University of Leiden from 1593. for example, argued that it was only possible to establish 
the true text and meaning of Scripture by gaining an understanding of rabbinic sources. 
Jews, he maintained, should be permitted to return to western Europe not simply because 
of their economic importance, but because of their learning. In his view. Christians would 
be able to bring Jews to Christ if they understood Talmudic and post-biblical literature. 

The seventeenth century brought a lively interest in Jewish learning among certain 
reformed circles. It was believed that live church's future and the imminence of the 
Second Coming was bound up with live CONVERSION of the Jews. Some suggested that 
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ihc convcision of the Jews would not be an event toward the end of the age. hut rather 
foreshadowed a time of blessing for the CHURCH on earth. Such a notion arose out of 
intense BIBLE study. particularly in connection with the Book of Revelation, which was 
seen as offering a detailed account of church history from Pentecost to the Day of 
Judgment. 

The Cambridge scholar Joseph Mode held that live future millennium would be 
inaugurated or shortly followed by the teturn of the Jews to Christ in their ancient land. 
In his view, the Jews would be converted in a supernatural manner. Other scholars 
believed that Revelation 13-19 contained a divine promise of the overthrow of the 
enemies of the Gospel, interpreted as both the papacy and the Turks. This would be 
preliminary to a period of latter-day glory for the church, which would see the conversion 
of the Jews as part of the movement of the Spirit of God. Through this process earthly 
kingdoms would submit to the gospel so that they could he said to have become "the 
kingdoms of our God and of his Christ.” 

Even among reformers critical of millenarianisin. there was a widespread belief in the 
conversion of the Jews. Hence Robert Baillie. one of the Scottish commissioners to the 
Westminster Assembly, contended on live basis of Romans 11 that the Jews would 
eventually turn to Christ. In the NETHERLANDS Protestant theologians followed a 
similar line. In the marginal notes on Romans 11 the reformed translators of the 1637 
Dutch version of the Bible argued that the "whole of Israel'' in this epistle implies the 
fullness of live people of Israel "according to the flesh." Thus, they maintained that the 
Jewish nation would eventually acknowledge Christ as Lord. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century, as England was suffering from CIVIL 
WAR. it was suggested this tragedy was the result of God's judgment for previous 
cruelty and indifference toward the Jewish people. Those who pleaded for Jewish 
readmission contended that if Jews were allowed back into Britain, they would I tear some 
of the best gospel preaching on earth. This, they went on. would bring about their 
conversion to Christ, leading to a golden age for the church. To these religious arguments 
were added economic and political concerns. As part of this campaign OLIVER 
CROMWELL invited Mcnasseh ben Israel, an Amsterdam scholar and rabbi, to 
ENGLAND to argue the case for tl»e Jews to be readmitted to England. This visit, 
however, stirred up considerable opposition from numerous critics such as the 
pamphleteer Wiliam Ptynne and other Puritans who were skeptical about live mass 
conversion of the Jews (see PURITANISM). In their view the reference to Israel in 
Romans I L25f. referred to the whole New Testament church of both gentiles and Jews. 
Othei Puritans adopted a more welcoming attitude. Edw ard Elton, for example, remarked 
that Christians ought "not to hate the Jews (as many dot only because they are Jews, 
which name among many is so odious that they think they cannot call a man worse than 
to call him a Jew: but. beloved, this ought not to be so. for we are bound to love and to 
honour the Jews, as being the ancient people of God. to wish them well, and to be in 
earnest in prayer for their conversion.” 

Such sentiments were not widely shared; throughout Europe Jews were viewed with 
contempt and hostility. These attitudes reached a climax with the publication of 
Eiiuleikiet Judenthum (Judaism Unmasked) in 1711 by Johann Andreas Eisenmenger 
who served as professor of oriental languages at KOnigsberg. In-his view, the best way to 
defend Christianity against the Jewish threat was to rehearse the traditional medieval 
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charges against the Jews. This work illustrated that despite the changing attitudes brought 
about by the Refoimation. deep-seated Judeophobia persisted in the early modern period. 

Undeterred by such an attack, the Jewish community believed it could curtail the 
distribution ot' Eiscnmenger’s treatise. Enlisting the support of the court Jew. Samson 
Wertheimer, as well as various German princes, they gained the support of the emperor 
Leopold. Although tire book was eventually published after Eiseniwnger's death by 
permission of the king of Prussia, the emperors retained their ban on the book because it 
was perceived as prejudicial to the public and to tire Christian religion. The early modem 
period thus witnessed the continuation of the long tradition of Christian ANTI¬ 
SEMITISM alongside a grow ing awareness of the need to improve tire position of Jewry. 
Voices were raised on different sides of this debate by leading figures of the 
Reformation. Vet even those Reformers who encouraged their coreligionists to adopt a 
more positive attitude toward tire Jewish community shared many of the prejudices of 
previous ages. 

The ENLIGHTENMENT, however, brought about a dramatic alteration in the 
condition of the Jews; nonetheless, a number of Christian writers continued to attack 
Jewry on rationalist grounds. In FRANCE. Protestants intlucnced by tire Enlightenment 
sought to ameliorate the condition of the Jews, yet even they were unable to free 
themselves from Christian assumptions about Jewish guilt for killing Christ. During this 
period a number of major thinkers of tire age sought to encourage Judeophobia. To 
escape from such denigration, enlightened Jews disassociated from Judaism and a 
number sought to gain social acceptance by banding together as a new Jewish-Christian 
sect. 

By the end of tire eighteenth century, the spirit of the Enlightenment encouraged 
Christum Eurvtpe to improve tire condition of Jewish existence. With the establishment of 
the Napoleonic era. Jewish life dramatically changed. In France the summoning of the 
Great Sanhedrin Ireralded Jewish emancipation. In such a climate Jewish reformers 
attempted to adapt Jewish WORSHIP to modern conditions. Reform temples appeared 
throughout GERMANY, yet ironically many Jews intluenced by the Romantic movement 
were indifferent to such alterations to Jewish practice. Instead of providing a basis for the 
improvement of Judaism, the Reform movement undermined traditional Judaism and 
intensified Christian antipathy to the Jewish faith. 

In the nineteenth century a number of Jewish apologists endeavoured to ameliorate the 
condition of the Jewish population. In England the Tory Pr ime Minister advocated Jewish 
emancipation; such activity provoked a hostile response from various critics who 
denigrated Judaism in terms reminiscent of previous centuries. In France the Dreyfus 
Affair stimulated anti-Jewish feelings and revived the medieval Christian charge of ritual 
murder, giving rise to widespread anti-Jewish sentiment. At this time the Christian legend 
of the Wandering Jew. who was destined to roam the earth for having rejected Christ 
became a major theme of French literature. French Judeophobia was further intensified 
by the writings of socialists. Similarly, in Germany advocates of racism as well as 
philosophers vilified the Jewish people and their traditions. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century, the Jewish community sulYered 
further outbreaks of hostility. In Germany various racist publications attacked Jews, and 
the researches of Christian biblical scholars undermined tire traditional belief that the 
Torah was given by God to Moses on Mount Sinai. Similar attitudes were expressed in 
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France by a variety of Christian writers. At the end of the century the Dreyfus Affair in 
France raised fundamental questions about the viability of Jewish life in the diaspora. In 
the years leading up to World War I. Jews were viewed as scapegoats for the problems 
that beset German society. After World War I. economic problems related to war 
reparations and widespread unemployment led to the rise of Hitler and Nazism with its 
govemmentimpored anti-Semitic policies. 

Following World War II. the devastation of Europe in general and the displacement of 
what remained of the Jewish population increased the desire among Jews to establish the 
state of Israel, which occurred in 1948. While many Christians favored this development, 
some evangelical Protestants and fundamentalists have strongly supported Israel owing to 
their millcnnialist beliefs in "end time" prophesy, the imminent return of Christ, and the 
importance of the conversion of live Jews in this view. 

In modern times, ways are being sought to transcend the legacy of anti-Semitism. 
Various Protestant groups have issued decrees denouncing anti-Semitism and 
encouraging positive Jewish-Christian encounters in a broad ecumenical spirit. 
Pioneering Christian scholars have attempted to understand the Jewishness of Jesus— 
modern CHR1STOLOGY. they believe, should be purged of any anti-Jewish bias. God’s 
enduring covenant with the Jewish people has been emphasized, and various theories 
have been propounded to illustrate that Jesus' death and resurrection do not replace 
God's revelation on ML Sinai. In this contest the traditional idea of Christian mission has 
been replaced by live notion of Christian witness. No longer do most Christians feel 
compelled to convert live Jewish people: rather. Judaism is affirmed as a valid religious 
tradition with its own spiritual integrity. These are signs of hope as Jews and Protestants 
stand together at the beginning of a new millennium. 

See also Holocaust: Millenurians & Millennialism: Philo-Semitism 
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JUDSON FAMILY 


Adoniium Judson was one of the first American foreign missionaries ami remains one of 
ihe most famous in mission, ami especially Baptist, histoiy. Judson was born in Malden. 
Massachusetts, and graduated from Brown University 11807) and from the first class of 
Andover Seminary (I 8 IO 1 . He was one of the founders of the AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS (ABCFM) in 1810. under whose 
auspices he and others sailed for India on Febiuaiy 19. 1812. He mairied Ann ("Nancy") 
Hasseltine H789-I826) on February 5. 1812. and the two were commissioned on 
February 6 . 1812. En route to INDIA, they became convinced of believer's BAPTISM by 
immersion and were baptized on September 6 . 1812 by WIl.l.lAM CAREY in Calcutta. 
The Judsons left the ABCFM. had to leave India, and then went to Burma (Myanmar). In 
1814 tire Baptist General Convention for Foreign Missions was established in tire 
UNITED STATES to support them. 

The Judsons won converts to Christianity and engaged in translation work. Adoniram 
produced a major Burmese dictionary ( 2 nd ed.. 18491 and a Burmese translation of the 
Bible (1834). Ann bore two children who died in infancy; in 1826 Ann died and was 
buried in Burma. Her heroism expressed through letter's and publications made her one of 
the most famous female missionaries in American history. Both the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries saw a veritable tlood of hagiographic literature on Ann Judson. 

ln 1834 Adoniram married Sarah Hall Boardman (1803-1845). the widow of George 
Dana Boardman. and also a missionary in Burma. Sarah was also a translator. She bore 
seven children with Adoniram. five of whom outlived both parents (Abby Ann became a 
Spiritualist in 1890. and Edward dtd pastoral work in New Jersey and New York City, 
where he established the Judson Memorial Baptist Church). When Sarah became ill in 
Burma. tl»e Judsons sailed back to tl>e United Slates. Sarah died en route and was buried 
on St. Helena. 

In the United States for less than a year. Adoniram met and married in 1846 Emily 
Chubbock (1817-1854). who was a popular romance author under the pseudonym Fanny 
Forester. They returned to Burma. Adoniram became ill in 1850 and went to sea for his 
health, where Ire died and was buried. Emily bore two children, one of whom died in 
infancy; the oilier (Emily I lived to 1911. Emily returned to live United States in 1851 and 
prepared the materials for Francis Wayland's (he was president of Biown University) 
biography of Adoniram (1853). Emily died the next year. 
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See also American Baptist Church: Baptists: Baptist Missions, Missions: Bible 
Translation, Spiritualism 
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JUNGIANISM 


Jungianism is the term given lo theories of the Swiss psychiatrist Carl Gustav Jung and 
his system of depth psychology, which he called “analytical psychology." It is similar to 
Frvudianisin. Sigmund Freud's theory of psychoanalysis. In a pejorative sense, the terms 
refer to overly zealous followers who subscribe to a set of teachings that have become 
hy postati/ed into the equivalent of a religion. In a more benign, soeiological sense, such 
terms can also mean the final stage of a movement that has become a recognized social 
institution. 

It is not surprising that live constructs of depth psychology should have taken on a 
religious meaning, for analogies between Freud and Jung and the Old and New 
Testaments abound in the history of depth psychology. W'htle Freud identified with his 
Jewishness. Ire maintained that l»e was an atheist and that psych««analysis was a science 
and not a religion. However, his comments cm religion, while pejorative, refer almost 
exclusively to images from the Old Testament. Jung, meanwhile, ranged throughout the 
Old and New Testament—his Answer /<> Job, for instance—but he was primarily 
engulfed in the Imago Chritii of the New Testament, the Virgin Mary, and the aesthetic 
and moral struggle against evil as it was waged in live Gospels. Jung even embarked on a 
quest later in his life to analyze and unite the symbolism of the Catholic and Protestant 
faiths. He was also knowledgeable about the symbolism of different world religions and 
the iconography of prelrteratc cultures. Thus, analytical psychology was much more 
visionary, metaphorical, and cross-cultural than Freud’s system. 

One reduced the symbolism of other cultures to fit the theory of psychoanalysis. The 
goal of Freud and his followers was to convert others not to Judaism, hut rather to the 
analytic way of thinking. They did this chiefly by addressing the great problems of 
modernity—alienation, material attachment and loss, the importance of delayed 
gratification, and the threat of instantaneous annihilation. Jung's analytical psychology, 
on live other hand, included the myth of the resurrection of Jesus, hut now transmuted into 
a secularized psychology of transcendence. In this process, individuation was initiated by 
a confrontation between consciousness and the unconscious, leading to an expansion of 
consciousness. The end product was live integration of the opposites by means of the 
transcendent function, a condition that Jung considered a state of spiritual maturity. Jung 
was more interested in a shift of the center of personality from the ego to the self. For 
him. the outward details of a life were always preempted by the vicissitudes of inner 
spiritual transformation. 
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The religious analogy is made a little more complicated, however, by historical 
comparisons between theories of depth psychology and certain traditions of religious 
mysticism. In Jung's personal life, the religious influences appeared to have come from 
transformative visions experienced at an early age. growing up in a Protestant household 
where his father had been a minister stationed in an asylum for psychiatric patients, and 
other influences, such as an early exposure to Asian religions and other family members' 
involvement with the occult. This was to prove problematic for later interpreters, as we 
now have a growing corpus of works on Jung and Christianity. Jung and 
SPIRITUALISM. Jung and Shamanism, and Jung and Asian thought, all trying to 
understand Jung's connection to religion, organized or not. 

The most scathing (and also, unfortunately. now the most well-known) exegesis on 
Jungianism has been the faulty scholarship of the clinical psychologist Richard Noll. In 
The Jung Cull (1994). Noll asserted that Jung was a Gnostic sun worshipper, his depth 
psychology was self-consciously launched as a religion, and his followers were the new 
acolytes of a worldwide spiritual movement whose purpose was to displace Christianity. 
Noll followed this ertoneously conceived academic study with a widely circulated trade 
book titled Aryan Christ: The Secret Life of Carl Jung 11997). In it. he further maintained 
that Jung was not only a Gnostic sun-worshipper out to destroy tire institutions of 
Christianity, but also a Nazi. Thus. Jung's followers were automatically also Nazi 
sympathizers. 

The Jung historian Sonu Shamdasani was able to correct Noll's distorted and 
sensationalist interpretation by publishing Cull Fictions: c.g. Jung and the Founding of 
Analytical Psychology (1998). Nevertheless, tire damage had been done. Noll’s work was 
widely discussed in the public press, more so in live UNITED STATES than abroad, 
while Shamdasani's work, even though awarded tire prestigious Gradiva Award of the 
psychoanalysis, had only a small circulation, mainly in ENGLAND. 

It is of some historical note that the early Jungians in the United States were primarily 
women, while most of the key Freudians were men. Beatrice Hinkle. Kristine Mann. 
Constance Long, and Eleanor Bertine were among the early women physicians who 
formed the core of the first New Yotk group. Francis Wickes and Christiana Morgan 
were other well-known early figures. Other Americans who spent long periods with Jung 
included Carol Baumann and Jane Cabot Reid. Today, according to the Jungians 
themselves, there are generally consideted to he three centers of Jungian thought: tire so- 
called Zurich school, which follows the writings of Jung's students, such as Marie von 
Franz: tire object relations school of Melanie Klein in England, and the Archetypal 
Psychology of James Hillman in the United States. At the same time. Jung has had an 
influence in liberal religious circles, paiticularlv in the work of such writers as Arnold 
Toy nbee. Victor White. PAUL TILLICH, and Ann Ulanov. 

Finally. Jungians may take some comfort in the fact that even as general interest in 
psychoanalysis has declined, tire spread of Jung's ideas has increased. Jung's ideas have 
remained alive in the enclaves beyond science, particulaily in teligious circles, within the 
psychotherapeutic counter-culture, and also in popular movements such as those 
associated today with WOMEN'S spirituality. Jung's cross-cultural emphasis on world 
religions must be counted as part of this influence, as was the tremendous impetus of 
Joseph Campbell’s views on world mythology, originally grounded in Jungian ideas. 
Campbell suggests that any new depth psychology of the future may look more Jungian 
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than Freudian, even though both the names of Freud and Jung will probably not be 
associated directly with such developments. Meanwhile, as the secularization of the 
religious impulse continues. Protestant denominations may either have to assimilate such 
new’ depth psychologies or else get left behind as outdated cultural institutions no longer 
able to speak to the breadth and depth of contemporary experience. 
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JUNG-STILLING, JOHANN HEINRICH 
( 1740 - 1817 ) 


German author. Jung, called Stilling, one ot' the 'Stillen im Landc" (of Psalm 35:20), had 
many occupations, but above all he was a religious author and is seen as the "Patriarch 
der Erweckung" <patriarch of tire awakening movciwnt). 

He was bom in pietistie family tradition in a small village of Siegerland (Western 
Germany) and tried many occupations ttailor, teacher, clerk, in various locations) until he 
studied medicine at Strasbourg (where he befriended JOHANN WOLFGANG VON 
GOETHE, who was studying law there I. Between 1772 and 1778 he was a physician 
specializing in surgical ophthalmology in Elberfeld. and he continued his medical work 
for the remainder of his life, successfully treating many thousands of blind people. 
Between 1778 and 1803 he was a professor of political economy at Kaiserslautern. 
Heidelberg, and Marburg. He spent the final years ot' his life <180J-1806 at Heidelberg. 
1806-1817 at Karlsruhe, where he died) without professional responsibilities, sponsored 
by the grand duke of Baden. He wrote religious books, engaged in extensive 
correspondence (he wrote about 25.000 letters during his life), and served as spiritual 
advisor to the grand duke. 

Jung turned to icligious writing in 1794-1795 and became known all over Europe 
through his religious novel Dux Heimweh {Homeiickneu. 5 vols.. 1794-1796. many 
translations) and several religious periodicals, especially Der Grime Mann (1795-1816. 
published in German in newspaper installments in North America, probably in 
Germantown. Pennsylvania). As a result, he became a central figure for neatly all 
religious groups of his times such as the Deutsche Christentumsgescllschaft with its 
center in Basel and the Herrnhuter BrUdergemeine/MORAVlAN CHURCH as well as 
many individuals belonging to lire awakened people in GERMANY. SWITZERLAND, 
and other countries. Indicating and interpreting the signs of tire time, he called for a 
return, in opposition to the ideas of the ENLIGHTENMENT, to the original Christian 
faith, based on Scripture and on Jesus Christ, and to penitence before the last judgment. 
His opponents saw him as a mystic dreamer. 
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JURIEU, PIERRE (1637-1713) 


French clergy. Jurieu was born in Mcr near Orleans and became a leading French 
Reformed pastor and publicist during the reign of Louis XIV. He was Pierre du Moulin's 
grandson. Andre Rivet's great nephew, and was nephew to Pierre and Louis du Moulin. 
The latter taught hint that the church owes its independence from secular AUTHORITY 
to popular sovereignty. Later Jurieu embraced Grotius's NATURAL LAW philosophy, 
but whether his writings furthered secularism, republicanism, and constitutional 
liberalism is a matter of disagreement among twentieth-century scholars. Some view 
Jurieu as antimodern, opposed to INDIVIDUALISM, only reluctantly relinquishing the 
strong attachments most HUGUENOTS had to ABSOLUTISM (G.Dodge. Q.Sktnner. 
H.Krctzer). Others sec him as a contributor to liberal political thought (F. Baumer. F. 
Knetsch. D. Spini). Jurieu disapproved of TOLERATION of SOCINIANISM or any 
secularism harmful to Christian ORTHODOXY. 

Educated at Saumur. Jurieu succeeded his father as pastor at Met. From 1674 he 
taught Hebrew and THEOLOGY at the Academy of Sedan until its suppression 11681). A 
refugee in Rotterdam, he taught theology at its Walloon academy (168!). exchanging 
polemics with Catholic historians iBossuet. Maimbourg. Fine Ion), the Jansenist Arnauld. 
and moderate Calvinists (Saurin. Bayle. Basnage. Jaquelot). 

Admired by many. Jurieu was criticized for confessional rigidity and for prophesying 
Huguenot repatriation and Catholicism's demise (1689). These failing, he predicted their 
occurrence in tl>e new century. Despite ridicule Jurieu pursued his political visions, 
promoting the Brandenburg alliance with the House of Orange. Disillusioned when the 
Peace of Ryswick (1697) failed to repatriate the Huguenots, he provided a sense of 
purpose and hope to exiles of tire Huguenot diaspora. 

See also: Catholicism. Protestant Reactions 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The doctrine of justification is one of the hallmark teachings of histoiic Protestantism. It 
emerged as one of the principal doctrinal differences between the Roman and 
REFORMATION churches—although by no means was it the only theological 
difference. Its significance for Protestantism is evident in MARTIN LUTHER'S 
insistence that this was the ur/lcului mantis n catulenils eedesiue (the article by which 
the church stands or falls) and likewise in JOHN CALVIN'S description as tike "main 
hinge on which religion turns." At tike most basic level this distinctive Protestant 
DocTRINE deals w ith tike fundamental question of how a sinful human being can enter 
into a right and pioper relationship with a God who is absolutely holy and righteous. The 
term "justific ation" is derived directly from tike BIBLE I Romans 3-5). although the 
theological understanding of tire biblical term has developed considerably over time. 
"Justification" is one of several terms in tire New Testament, such as "salvation" or 
"redemption." that deal with the soteriological question of how sinners enter into a right 
relationship with the righteous and holy God. In tire course of the sixteenth century, this 
doctnno came to be one of the defining beliefs of historic Protestantism. Indeed, this 
question lay at tire heart of the theological-pastoral concerns of tire Augustinian hermit. 
Martin Luther. 


The Protestant Understanding 


If one is to gain an understanding of what Luther and other Protestants meant by 
justification, then one must consider tire theological context of the later Middle Ages. 
Luther's belief that all humanity possesses a will enslaved by SIN meant (or "led him to 
conclude") that the sinner was unable to exercise genuine saving FAITH, against which 
Luther reacted. Like most others. Luther underwent considerable development in his 
understanding of justification. As a young Augustinian hermit. Luther w as initiated into 
the via modenut. a school of thought in which the righteousness of God is manifested in 
the fact that God rewards tire individual who does fiiete quod in se esi ("to do what you 
are able to"i and punishes those who do not. Tire righteous God as expressed in the via 
modenia was an utterly scrupulous and impartial judge. According to this understanding. 
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the individual, not God. must lake the initial step (no matter how paltry I in the process of 
justification by recognizing his/her own spiritual weakness and then turn with humility to 
God asking for GRACE. In accord with God’s COVENANT with humanity. God treats 
this humility as fulfilling the pre-requisite necessary for justification. In response God 
bestows justifying grace upon the individual, enabling the performance of meritorious 
works, thus permitting a relationship with the righteous God. In this particular scheme 
justification had to do with making the individual inwardly righteous, thus entitling 
entrance into a relationship with the righteous and holy God. This understanding derives 
principally front Augustine, who misunderstood the term iusrificare to mean "to make 
righteous.” Augustine's misreading of the term became normative for the medieval 
church. 

If Luther did eventually diverge from Augustine's definition of justification, he still 
drank deeply from Augustine's conception of live priority of grace in SALVATION. As 
early as 1515. while lecturing on Romans. Luther came to see that the individual, because 
of sinfulness, could not initiate this process of justification. Furthermore—again under 
the influence of Augustine—Luther concluded that the whole idea of /mete quod in te 
esi was in reality a Pelagian HERESY. By rejecting the notion that the individual has the 
inherent ability to initiate the process of justification. Luther moved inexorably to 
challenge the soteriological framew ork of the v in moderna. 

Although Luther’s rethinking on justification probably I vegan around 1515. it did not 
reach its definitive shape until 1518-1519. He came to understand that the righteousness 
of God (iuttitia Dei) docs not refer to a divine attribute but to a div ine act of grace toward 
the hapless sinner. As he developed his understanding, distinctive features emerged. 
Perhaps his most distinctive idea was live concept of iusiitia Chrmi alieiui (the alien 
righteousness of Christ). Luther argued that justification is not based on one’s own 
righteousness but on a righteousness that is alien or extrinsic to the sinner. He insisted 
that, because of the Fall, individuals have no righteousness in themselves and therefore, if 
one is to be justified, it must be based entirely on an external righteousness, by which he 
meant the perfect righteousness of Christ. This perfect righteousness of Christ belongs to 
the Christian tin an external not internal sense) because of his/her union with Christ. 
There is for Luther a "wonderful exchange" that takes place in this union between the 
Christian and Christ: individual sins are exchanged for the righteousness of Christ. It is 
notable that Luther does not initially employ the language of imputation, although it is 
clearly subsumed in live wonderful exchange. 

One of live most characteristic features of Luther's view of justification is his 
understanding of the nature and place of faith. His belief that all humanity possesses a 
will enslaved by sin meant (or "led him to conclude"! that the sinner was unable to 
exercise genuine saving faith. If there is to be true faith, it must come as a gift from God. 
Authentic faith is not mere assent (asiensus) to live historic teaching of Christianity, but a 
grasping faith (Jides appreheiunai that takes hold of Christ and his righteousness. Thus 
Christ is not only the object of the individual’s faith. Christ is also present in true faith. 
For Luther this grasping faith is not viewed as a human work and as such cannot be 
considered as the cause of justification: rattier. faith is understood as the instrument by 
which one is justified. Above all. Luther's assertion that justification is by faith alone 
Isola fide) and live notion of the alien righteousness of Christ underscore one of the key 
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concerns for Luther—justification has everything to do with God's grace and nothing to 
do with human merit. 

Many fail to appreciate that Luther envisioned justification as both an event and a 
process. What later Protestants were inclined to separate. Luther kept together, at least 
initially. He was quite clear that there is a moment when the sinner is actually justified by 
faith, that is. when tire alien righteousness of Christ has been transferred to him. although 
this is only tire beginning of a process in which tire Christian makes moral progress until 
the final resurrection, when he will possess a perfect righteousness created in him by the 
Holy Spirit. Especially in his early writings, justification is often conceived as a healing 
process in which God regards the sinner as totally righteous in anticipation of the petfeet 
righteousness to come at the final consummation. At points, tire relationship between 
justification and SANCTIFICATION is so closely drawn that Luther does not hesitate to 
use the mbric of justification to include the process of sanctification as well as the event 
of justification. 

What is almost certainly the most misunderstood aspect of Luther's doctrine is his 
concept of sitmd italus el peceaior (simultaneously righteous and a sinner I. This concept 
points to the obvious tension between tire imputed alien righteousness of Christ and the 
present reality of tire sinful nature in the Christian life. Because of Luther's belief that the 
Christian is not made righteous in tire present life, but only in the final resurrection, he 
acknow ledged an eschatological tension between the present sinful reality and the future 
promise of righteousness. By this phrase he does not mean that Christians are partly 
sinful and partly righteous in this life, lather that they are totally sinful in themselves and 
totally righteous in Christ through the gift of faith. This paradoxical language caused 
many Catholics and Anabaptists (see ANABAPTlSMl to conclude that Luther’s 
conception of juslifi-cation was bewildering at (rest and antiiromian at worst. 

In response to such accusations Luther replied that the justification of sinners in no 
way permitted a devaluation of good works in the life of the Christian. Good works. 
Luther insisted, were a necessary consequence but not a cause of justification. Such 
necessary good works, however, could not in themselves produce assurance for the 
Christian. The many years of struggle with Anfeihumgen (spiritual anxiety) proved to 
Luther that if assurance is giounded in demonstrable human woiks. then full assurance 
will always be undermined by the unrelenting quest to determine whether one's good 
works were adequate and whether they issued from genuinely virtuous intentions. 
Luther's doctrine of original sin prevented any such assurance of salvation or justification 
if grounded on one's deeds. True assurance could and should be found only in the 
faithfulness of God to his promises of mercy. 

In the 1530s Luther's close friend and colleague at the University of Wittenberg. 
PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. made a fundamental refinement to Luther's doctrine 
(initially in his Apology. 1530). which then became normative for both Lutheran and 
Refoimed branches of Protestantism. Instead of viewing justification as “healing" as 
Luther earlier had maintained. Melanchthon recast justification in a legal or forensic 
framework. Wlrereas Augustine and the medieval church taught that live sinner is made 
righteous in justification. Melanchthon taught he is declared or pronounced righteous on 
the basis of tire imputed righteousness of Christ. Melanchthon drew a sharp distinction 
between justification (the event of being declared righteous) and sanctification (the 
process of being made righteous). This refinement of Luther's doctrine represents a 
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lull her break from the leaching ol' the church up to this point. This forcnsic conception of 
justification was taken up by viitually all subsequent Protestant reformers anti cam; to 
represent a standard difference between Catholics and Protestants. 

The Reformed branch of Protestantism embraced substantially tire same doctrine as 
Luther and Mclanchthon. hut construed it differently and maintained a different 
emphasis. Calvin's view, which gained ascendancy in the later sixteenth-century 
Reformation, was formulated in the 1540s and 1550s. Calvin revived Luther s emphasis 
on the believer’s union with Christ through faith as the means by which that union is 
achieved. This union has a twofold effect that Calvin called ’’double grace.” The first 
effect of the believer’s union with Christ leads directly to forensic justification. Through 
the imputed righteousness of Christ, live believer is declared to be righteous in the sight of 
God. However, there is a second simultaneous effect of this union with Christ, that is. 
that on account of the union with Christ—and not on account of his justification—the 
believer begins live process of being made like Christ through sanctification (or as he 
sometimes calls it. regeneration). Calvin seems to have undergone some development on 
this matter early in his Protestant career, hut by 1540 the main lines of his distinctive 
configuration were in place. Instead of giving priority to cither sanctification or 
justification. Calvin turned his attention to their common source, union with Christ, 
which granted them equal standing, distinct, hut not separate. It has not escaped the 
notice of scholars that Calvin treats sanctification before justification in the 1559 edition 
of the INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. This is not significant except to 
show that Calvin’s real interest was live believer’s union with Christ, and that justification 
and sanctification are merely two consequences of that signal event. For Calvin, where 
there is justification there also will be sanctification. 

One of the important historiographical insights garnered from a historical analysis is 
the fact that the Protestant doctrine of justification was not static, but went through a 
process of theological development. To be sure. Luther set the course that others would 
follow, although a proper understanding of this period must recognize that Luther’s initial 
insights provoked decades of Protestant refinement from both Lutheran and Refoimed 
theologians. It also provoked one of the more interesting ecumenical attempts at 
reconciliation between Protestants and Catholics at the Colloquy of Regensburg in 1541 
(see REGENSBURG COLLOQUY). Protestants, led by Mclanchthon. and Catholics, led 
by Gaspero Caidinal Contarini, actually readied agreement on a doctrine of "double 
justification.’’ affirming two formal causes of justification—the external righteousness of 
Christ and the internal righteousness of the Christian. In the final analysis both Luther 
and the pope rejected this theological compromise and from that point on genuine 
dialogue ceased until the twentieth century. In the later years of the Refoimation the 
theological trend in Lutheranism was to emphasize forensic justification, with the result 
that sanctification was often neglected. The Lutheran reformer ANDREAS OSIANDER 
rejected forensic imputation in favor of an "essential” justifying righteousness, which 
galvanized Lutheran opposition and significantly reinforced the forensic emphasis of the 
doctiine of justification. 

Although the Refoimed Church did not give the same prominence to the doctrine as 
did live Lutherans, the same general trajectory is evident also in the Reformed branch. 
The earliest Reformed conceptions of justification tended to place great emphasis on the 
close proximity of sanctification and justification, which for some meant that 
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sanctification was constitutive of justification. HULDRYCH ZWINGLI. MARTIN 
BUCER. HEINRICH BULLINGER. Peter Maityr Vcrmigli. and JOHANNES 
OECOLAMPADHJS all envisaged a close relationship between sanctification and 
justification. However, the WESTMINSTER CONFESSION did not follow this 
theological accent. The Westminster divines tended to be more linear in their soteriology. 
derived no doubt from risen understanding of the ordo salatis (order of salvation). The 
effect of these later developments within tl>e Reformed tradition was a tendency to drive 
a wedge between justification and sanctification to nuke a clear distinction between 
imputed and inlwrent righteousness. Hie main reason for live trend toward forensic 
justification lies in the fact that the Council of Trent obliged Protestants to define their 
own theology more distinctively. Just as Trent defined its doctrine over against Luther 
and early Protestants, so also later Protestants defined their doc time over against Trent. 


The Council of Trent 


The Council of Trent was summoned in 1545 to formulate a comprehensive response to 
Luther. One of the more vital issues was the doctrine of justification. The sixth session of 
Trent readied its definitive conclusions regarding justification on January 13. 1547. 
Against Luther. Trent strongly defended Augustine’s view that justification is the process 
of renewal that brings about a change in both live outer status and live inner nature of the 
sinner. For the theologians at Trent justification was not only "forgiveness of sins” but 
also "regeneration and sanctification” through the voluntary reception of grace. They 
strenuously argued that sinners were justified on the basis of an internal righteousness 
graciously infused or imparted to live sinner by God. Perhaps the key to understanding the 
reaction of Trent is their fear that Luther's view of justification would lead inevitably to 
ANTINOMIANISM. When Luther insisted that justification was by faith alone. Catholics 
understood him to say that one could be justified w ithout any need for obedience, good 
works, or spiritual renewal. To these theologians. Luther's concept of justification 
undermined all morality. By the final session at Trent the doctrinal battle lines had been 
drawn. 


The English Church 


During the seventeenth century oitlnsdox Protestants on the continent remained more or 
less in harmony with their sixteenth-century forebears when it came to the doctrine of 
justification. The Anglican Cliureh was generally in accord with live Protestants on the 
continent, although some peculiar developments of its own were evidenced (sec 
ANGLICANISM). The early English reformers seem to have been somewhat confused in 
their understanding of 1 .other's doctrine of justification. There was a decided tendency to 
embrace an Augustinian understanding of justification as making one righteous, but 
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follow ing Luther. nisi sling this was by failh alone. After the icturn of the Marian exiles 
there was a renewed doctrinal conformity with the Reformed theologians on the 
continent. RICHARD HOOKILR. one of the preeminent Anglicans, asserted the 
imputation of Christ's righteousness, that faith was not a work of man but a gift from 
God and distinguished (but did not separate) justification and sanctification. Seventeenth- 
century Puritans for tlsc most part followed this trend, although some Puritans, such as 
RICHARD BAXTER, diverged from tlve mainstream by identifying faith as the formal 
cause of justification instead of the righteousness of Christ. Later Caroline divines 
departed substantially from Hooker and PURITANISM, favoring a concept of 
justification that spoke of inherent righteousness as the basis for justification, of faith as a 
human work, and a blurring of the distinction between justification and sanctification. 
With the restoration of Charles II. the Puritan view of justification was increasingly 
neglected. 

In the eighteenth century. JOHN WESLEY developed his own brand of 
ANGLICANISM with distinctive implications for his doctrine of justification. In the 
early years of his ministry. Wesley adhered to typical late seventeenth-century Anglican 
theology of justification. At its core was his conviction that God docs not declare 
righteous anyone who is not doing all they can to be righteous. For Wesley it was not 
faith alone, but faith and works that lead to righteousness. After his dismal missionary 
adventure in Georgia (1736-1738). however, his conception of justification underwent 
change. Wesley moved away from the Anglican version of justification, although he did 
not embrace a typical Lutheran or Reformed view without modification. Within his broad 
overarching concept of universal ATONEMENT and his self-described Arminian view of 
salvation (see ARMINIANISM). I>e recognized that justification was not about being 
made righteous, but a legal declaration made by God for live sake of Christ. Although he 
rejected the idea of the imputation of Christ's righteousness to the believer, he maintained 
that justification concerns forgiveness and acceptance. Some have argued that Wesley 
identified imputation with antinomianism and thus rejected live idea. Wesley discarded 
the notion that one must first attain holiness before justification is granted, but he was 
careful to preserve his understanding of a prevenient grace given to all. thus enabling all 
to respond to the gospel call if they will. 

With regard to the doctrine of justification. Wesley's main distinction centered on his 
idea of Christian perfection. For Wesley regeneration was especially significant because 
it endowed the believer with extraordinary spiritual power to love, trust, and hope. In 
place of tl>c traditional Protestant idea of progressive sanctification lowaid holiness, he 
substituted growth in holiness. Having rejected live imputation of live righteousness of 
Christ to the believer, he looked to the believer I in the pow er of live Holy Spiriti to 
advance in the righteousness already acquired in regeneration. Thus personal 
righteousness is about realization rather than progression. Full sanctification or Christian 
perfection, as Wesley termed it. is at the completion of regeneration and constitutes the 
final condition for salvation and entrance into the presence of God. Christian perfection 
comes by faith and occurs at some point (usually at the end of life) in the process of 
sanctification. Of course, with his Arminian convictions, this state of justification and live 
attainment of Christian perfection could be forfeited through a lack of faith. 

Nineteenth-century England saw the emergence of the OXFORD MOVEMENT. In 
1837 JOHN HENRY NEWMAN gave a scries of lectures in live university church of St. 
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Mary the Virgin. Oxford, on ihc topic of justification. These lectures were published the 
following year as Let lures on Justification and represented his effort to articulate his 
understanding of the true Anglican position. In lire sc lectures Newman attempted to steer 
a middle course between what he judged to be tike doctrinal distortions of the classical 
Protestantism (especially the Lutheran tradition) and Catholicism. Newman argued that 
the essence of justification, which consisted in the presence of the Triune God within the 
soul of the believer, invariably brings certain spiritual consequences. These consequences 
entail both being declared righteous and being made righteous. For Newman justification 
and sanctification are bestowed simultaneously with the indwelling of God in the soul of 
the believer. Justification is therefore notionally distinct but not separate from 
sanctification, given that both derive from the same indwelling presence of God in the 
soul of the believer. Based on his understanding of lire effectual power of God's word, 
what God declares about the sinner is necessarily brought into reality. Those who are 
declared righteous arc actually made righteous. In sum. justification involves both a 
declaration of Christ's righteousness (through imputation) as well as being made 
righteous. Although Newman was at pains to critique the Protestant view, his 
understanding of justification appears to bear an uncanny resemblance to the view of 
Calvin. 

Newman's understanding of tike role of faith in justification is intriguing. As an 
Anglican Ike accepted the official declaration (article 111 that "we are justified by faith 
only." although Ike elaborates on tike instrumental role of faith in justification. Faith is the 
sole internal instrument of justification, but Ike adds that tike SACRAMENTS also serve 
as an external instalment of justification. In Newman's words, "justification comes 
through the sacraments; is received by faith; consists in God's inward presence and lives 
in obedience." 


The Enlightenment 


In the aftermath of the wars of religion in the seventeenth century, the European 
continent underwent a theological paradigm shift. No longer was the CHURCH or the 
BIBLE a sufficient guide to truth. Instead. ENLIGHTENMENT thinkers looked beyond 
scripture and orthodox theology to a new and more rational basis for spiiitual direction. 
As a general role the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century did not dev ote a great deal 
of attention specifically to the doctrine of justific ation. Yet it did undermine the orthodox 
understanding inasmuch as it ignored or simply rejected one of tike indispensable 
presuppositions of justification—the doctrine of original sin. Historically, one of the 
pillars of the Protestant ortltodox conception of justification, whether Lutheran or 
Reformed (or even Catholic), was the fundamental presupposition that every person 
enters this world alienated from God because of original sin. However, the exaltation of 
human reason and moral optimism so characteristic of the Enlightenment could not abide 
any doctrine of justification based on original sin. for such a doctrine violated both their 
tenets of rationality and morality. English thinkers such as JOHN TOLAND and JOHN 
LOCKE had little room for an orthodox understanding of original sin and thus little 
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interest in the doclrinc of justification. English Deists (see DEISM) preferred a purely 
moralist conception in which div ine pardon depends on an independent act of repentance, 
undoubtedly inspired by the moral example and teaching of Christ. 

In GERMANY the Aujllarung i Enlightenment I followed the same general trend as the 
English Deists. Some early advocates formally retained the forensic notion of 
justification, but God’s legal declaration of pardon, they argued, was based on an inherent 
righteousness within the individual. Later adv ocates of the German Aufklflrung rejected 
completely any semblance to the orthodox Protestant understanding of justification. 
Christ's death, far from atoning for sin. serves as the supreme example and inspiration for 
humanity to emulate the outstanding moral character of Christ. Presupposed in this 
moralistic view is the autonomy of the individual, who is regarded as possessing all that 
is needed for justification. By live end of the eighteenth century live orthodox foundations 
of the Protestant doctrine of justification had been undeimined by the rationalism and 
moral ism of the Enlightenment. 


Developments in Modernity 


FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER reacted against the rationalistic and moralistic 
conceptions of justification espoused by the Enlightenment thinkers and moved in an 
entirely new direction. According to Schleiermacher. all Christian doctrine, including 
justification, was viewed as nothing more than individual consciousness of Christian 
religious feelings (Cefiihl). Indeed, justification was not viewed as the objective pardon 
of sinners by God. but was instead the subjective consciousness of God (not know ledge 
of God) that is elevated and stimulated through the mediation by the supreme God- 
consciousness of Christ. Thus salvation is not an objective rescue from the consequences 
of sin. but a subjective alignment or attunement with live unknowable God thiough 
Christ’s personal example of God-consciousness mediated through the Christian 
community. A number of key elements of the oithodox concept of justification are 
missing in Schleiermacher. Christ is not necessarily the only or unique mediator, and the 
orthodox conception of original sin is rejected as illogical. Justification or redemption 
thus became a radically anthropocentric conception, not only of religion, but of all its 
doctrines including justification. Schleiermacher s understanding of soteriology. although 
subjected to serious criticism, fundamentally reoriented the theological landscape. 

One of the most significant theological developments in live mid-nineteenth ecntuiy 
was the decline of Hegelianism. This prompted ALBRECHT RITSCHL to reformulate 
the doctrine of justification without the Hegelian interpretative framework and led to the 
recovery of the objective aspec t of justification that had been lost in the Aufkldnwg. In 
1870 he published his most famous work. Chrittliche Lehie von der Rechtfertigung und 
Venvhnung (The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation>. In this 
pioneering wort; he sought to break from the moralistic concepts of justification that 
came to dominate European thought of the early nineteenth century and to restore the 
objective dimension of the doctrine. In his effon to establish the objectivity of 
justification he particularly stressed the synthetic judgment of God in justification—that 
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is. he affirmed that justification is a creative act of the divine will in which the 
declaiation of the righteousness of the sinner effects rather than endorses the 
righteousness of man. He thus eliminated any claim by the morally renewed man to be 
justified on that account. 

Although restoring the objective dimension of justification. Ritschl nevertheless 
modified three critical aspects of the historic Protestant view of justification—the 
forensic nature of justification, the doctrine of original sin. and the function of Christ in 
justification. First. Ritschl argues that justification should be conceived as extrajudicial: 
that is. just as the mler may relax the law for the greater public good, so Ritschl argues 
that God pardons the sinner for tl>c greater good of the KINGDOM OF GOD. Second, he 
rejects the Augustinian doctrine of original sin as a rationalistically constructed doctrine 
that fails to account for the link between Adam and humanity as well as for the different 
degrees of sin among individuals. Finally the role of Christ seems to be reduced to a 
symbolic extension of God's grace without any essential connection with that grace. 
Christ is therefore viewed as the one who reveals the real situation between God and 
man. rather than the one who by God-self established a new relationship between God 
and man. Ritschl. despite restoiing the objective nature of jusrification. nevertheless 
reverted to a subjective understanding of tire role of Christ and therefore exhibits a 
tendency to marginalize his death. 

It should be noted that for Ritschl all Christian doctrine is not about facts but about 
value judgments, that is to say. doctrines are not so much about scientifically verifiable 
propositions but rather about the impact of God in a person's life and tire moral value of 
that impact for the highest good. The essence of Christianity and the focal point for the 
doctrine of justification concerns building the kingdom of God in meaningful and 
practical ways from a motive of love. This kingdom of God is not a metaphysical 
spiritual entity, but a religion of world transformation through ethical actions. Ritschl's 
conception of justification, which combined the objective conception of the doc trine with 
a subjective influence of Christ, is generally representative of theologies of justification 
in the period from I8S0 to the beginning of World War 1. 


Karl Barth 


Generally considered the greatest theologian of the twentieth century. KARl. BARTH'S 
view of justification wairants consideration, not because Ire fully developed a new 
understanding of like doctrine but because his theological outlook has important 
implications for this doctrine. In general Barth's theology may be described as an 
extended reflection on the fact that God has spoken to humanity I Dr its ditto in Christ, 
thus overcoming the epistemological chasm separating them. Christianity therefore is not 
so much about justification by faith alone as about God revealing himself to the 
individual. As such, soteriological considerations arc secondary to his focus on 
revelation. Indeed, it has been argued that Barth has placed the divine revelation to sinful 
humanity at precisely the point where Luther placed the divine justification of sinful 
humanity. 
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Second. Barth's conception of gemma praedenlnatio (double predestination) has 
significant implications for his doctrine of justification. Instead of grounding 
predestination in the eternal will of God whereby some arc elected to eternal salvation 
and some to eternal damnation, as the reformers did. Barth made Jesus the ultimate focal 
point of his understanding of double predestination. Christ, according to Barth, represents 
the ELECTION of all humanity and at the same time the reprobation of all. That is to say. 
in Christ all are elect and will share in eternal life, but Christ is also reprobated for all. 
Although Barth was reluctant to admit a doctrine of apokatasiails (universal salvation), 
this seems to l»e the logical trajectory of his doctrine of double predestination. Inevitably 
his doctrine of justification seems to relativize sin and divine judgment, which in turn 
diminishes any historic understanding of justification. 


Ecumenical Theology 


One of tire most important developments within Protestantism since the Second World 
War has been tire rise of tire ecumenical movement, with its willingness to revisit past 
theological divisions with a view to overcoming them if at all possible. Tire new 
openness between Roman Catholic and Protestant churches may be partly explained by 
the progressive attitudes adopted by the Second Vatican Council (1962-1965) and the 
early work of the Swiss Catholic theologian Hans Kllng. In his major study. Juitificaiion: 
The Doctrine of Karl Barth anil n Catholic Reflection, he compaied tire view of the 
Protestant theologian Karl Barth with the Council of Trent and argued that there was a 
fundamental theological agreement. There were many dissenting voices, birth Catholic 
and Protestant, centering on Kilng's Tlromistic interpretation of the theology of Trent and 
a selective understanding of Barth's ideas. Peihaps tire most trenchant criticism to emerge 
was Kilng's failure to take into consideration the historical context of the Council of 
Trent. Despite such criticisms KUng's book encouraged ecumenical discussions between 
Catholics and Protestants. It is no exaggeration to say that Kung inaugurated a new era of 
positive ecumenical discussions of a doctrine that had been viewed as an insuperable 
obstacle between Catholics and Protestants. In the later third of tire twentieth century a 
significant number of dialogues took place, of which we will look at just three of the 
most important the dialogue between Roman Catholics and their Protestant counterpans. 
Lutherans. Anglicans, and evangelicals. 

In 1972 the Joint Study Commission of the LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 
and the Vatican Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity published the document now 
generally known as tire "Malta Report." which laid tire foundation for ecumenical 
discussions. These discussions bore fruit in 1983 with the publication of a document 
entitled Junification by Faith. This document undertook an analysis of the historical 
development of the doctrine as well as an assessment of tire nature and significance of the 
controverted issues between Roman Catholics and Lutherans. Six areas of “convergence” 
were recognized in this document: the forensic nature of justification, sinfulness of the 
justified, sufficiency of faith, concepts of merit and satisfaction, and criteria of 
authenticity. Tire framers of this document noted that, despite differing tlreological 
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perspectives, similar concerns and foundational beliefs could lie deciphered. The 
participants distinguished between misunderstandings and genuine disagreements. The 
document tried to resolve misunderstandings by identifying the common beliefs 
regarding original sin. the recognition that final salvation rests entirely in Gird’s free gift 
of grace, that the ground of justification can only be God's grace, and that those who are 
justified will necessarily be renewed by the Holy Spirit and enabled to perform good 
works. 

The document also recognized genuine areas of disagreement. Most important, both 
groups accepted the fact that there is a fundamental difference between a doctrine of 
justification based on the external righteousness of Christ and the intrinsic righteousness 
of the individual. The participants, however, explained these genuine disagreements us 
complcmenlai y rather than coniradleiory. That is to say. that although they fully 
recognized the difference between forensic justification and justification based on 
inherent righteousness, they nevertheless argued that these are essentially different ways 
of conceptualizing the same theological insight. On the crucial question of the formal 
cause of justification, the participants asserted that both answers are legitimate but 
different ways of conceptualizing the ultimate foundation of one’s justification. One of 
the fundamental issues not considered by the participants is how the doctrine of 
justification was regarded as unacceptable by Trent in the sixteenth century but is now 
regarded as legitimate. 

Further discussions between the Lutheran World Federation and the Pontifical Council 
for Promoting Christian Unity achieved a “consensus on basic truths of live doctrine of 
justification." The crucial paragraph of the Joint Declaration on live Doctrine of 
Justification reads Together we confess: By grace alone, in faith in Christ's saving work 
and not because of any merit on our part, we are accepted by God and receive the Holy 
Spiiit. who renews our hearts while equipping and calling us to good works” Despite 
extensive piotest from Lutheran theologians that the document papered over continuing 
major differences, it was signed by representatives of the Lutheran World Federation and 
the Roman Catholic Church at Augsburg on October 31. 1999. Thus live doctrine of 
justification in itself is mi longer a dividing point of theology between Lutherans and 
Catholics. It will be up to the Lutheran churches in the various countries to accept the 
statement. 

The matter of justification was also discussed between the Church of England and the 
Roman Catholic theologians, the results of which were published under the title Saluilhm 
and the Church (19X7). This ecumenical discussion stressed the points of agreement 
between the two communions: live first movements that lead to justification are God’s 
working: that justification is an mint:cited gift of God: that justification necessarily leads 
to good w orks: and that justification inv olves the communal life of the church rather than 
a solitary individual life of faith. Participants conceded live forensic nature of 
justification, but argued that this image must lie complemented by other images. Some 
critics have argued that this joint commission "marginalized” the underlying 
disagreements, especially concerning the formal cause of justification, for the sake of 
ecumenicity. 

What is peihaps one of the more surpiising developments at tlie end of the twentieth 
century is the dialogue between Catholics and evangelicals. In 1997 a distinguished 
group of high-ranking Roman Catholics and prominent evangelical Protestants issued a 
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statement called The Gift of Salvation that focused on the doctiine of justification. 
Neither the document itself nor any of the participants officially represented their 
respective communions: rather the document was intended as a "good faith effort'’ of 
individual evangelicals and Catholics to speak to the issue of justification. Signatories 
intended this as a collaborative effoit of individuals who speak from, but not for. their 
ecclesial constituencies. Remarkably the two groups reached agreement on "what the 
Reformation traditions have meant by justification by faith alone (sola fide)." Many other 
interrelated issues such as the Eucharist (see LORD S SUPPER). BAPTISM, and Marian 
devotion were not addressed in this document. Discussions continue into the third 
millennium. Although many theological disagreements remain between Catholics and 
Protestants, the centuries have softened the rancor over justification, so that now. 
Lutherans. Anglicans, aid some evangelicals are willing to dialog about the historical 
doctrine that was foi the Protestant reformers the standard by which the church stands or 
falls. 

See also: Catholic Reactions to Protestantism: Catholicism. Protestant Reactions: 
Dialogue. Inter-Confessional: Ecumenism 
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KAGAWA, TOYOHIKO (1888-1960) 


Japanese social reformer and evangelist. In the 1930s Toyohiko Kagavva was tlse n>ost 
widely recognized Japanese Protestant in the Western woild. Hailed by the U.S. press as 
"Japan's Gandhi." "Japan’s Schweitzer." or "the St. Francis of Japan" because of his 
reputation for PACIFISM and selfless service to JAPAN'S poor, translations of his 
theological and economic writings were brought out by major publishers. He addressed 
over a million people in the United States and Europe on speaking tours in which he 
stressed his belief that the gospel demanded social and economic reform. Brotherhood 
Economies is the most concise expression of his vision of a world economy based on 
cooperative rather than capitalist enteiprises. Especially admired by liberal Protestants. 
Kagawa delivered the Rochester Theological Seminary’s Rauschenbusch Lectures in 
1936. A biography publislted in 1932 by the Protestant missionary William Axling was 
crucial in establishing tire reputation that led Kagawa to such venues. 

Kagawa was born in 1888 in Kobe. Japan. As a teenager he was introduced to 
Christianity by Soutltern Presbyterian missionaries. Drs. Charles Logan and Hairy 
W.Myers. "It is not the Bible alone which has taught me what Christianity means, but the 
love of these two homes.” he later said. This concent with concretely following the 
gospel was dramatically expiessed when, at age twenty-one. Ite took up residence in the 
slums of Kobe, preaching in the streets and turning his new quaners into a homeless 
shelter. Beginning with this intimate work with the poor, he went on to found schools, 
hospitals, orphanages, and cooperatives. His first major book. A Study of the Psychology 
of the Poor (Hinmin shinri no kenkyu) <1915). drew on his slum experience. He later 
used the royalties from a best-selling autobiographical novel. Crossing the Death Lute 
(Shiscn o koete) <I920| and other writings to fund his social programs. Extending his 
social concerns into the political realm he also became a union leader and founding 
member of Japan's socialist patty. 

On the eve of World War II Kagawa collaborated with tire U.S. missionary E.Stanley 
Jones and other Protestant leaders in effoits to aven war that included international 
prayer vigils and lobbying government officials. After World War 11 his efforts centered 
on cooperatives and world peace. He died in I960. 

See also Liberal Protestants and Liberalism: Rauschenbusch. Walter: Schweitzer. 
Albeit: Social Gospel 
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KANT, IMMANUEL (1724-1804) 


German philosopher. One of ihe major figures in Western philosophy. Immanuel Kant 
was born into the modest home of a Piussian harness-maker in the Pietist stronghold of 
KGnigsberg (now Kaliningrad. RUSSIA). Notoriously, he lived his entire life in and 
around his hometown. Kant s close ivlationship with his devout mother served as his 
introduction to the Pietist emphasis on morality over doctrine and on live sincerity of 
inner personal conviction over appeals to external religious AUTHORITY, (see 
PIETISM). He never abandoned the basic features of this religious outlook. After his 
education at the university in KOnigsberg and a period as a private tutor. Kant assumed 
teaching duties at the university and remained there his entire career. A lifelong bachelor. 
Kant became a central figure in the ENLIGHTENMENT and was well known for the 
lively conversation and convivial atmosphere associated with mid-day meals he hosted in 
his home. His popularity and liveliness as a lecturer contrasted sharply with a writing 
style that Kant himself once characterized as "dry. obscure, opposed to all ordinary 
notions, and. moreover, long-winded." 

For good reason Kant is sometimes referred to as the “philosopher of Protestantism." 
In a series of three great Cntii/iiei and associated writings on ETHICS and teligion Kant 
attempted to secure the philosophical foundations of Newtonian SCIENCE while also 
emphasizing the centrality of human freedom in our understanding of the moral and 
religious life. His resulting legacy resides in several broad tltemes that have shaped 
modern Protestant thought in profound and lasting ways: an embargo against live claims 
of speculative metaphysics and natuial THEOLOGY, an emphasis on live priority of the 
"inner" meaning of Christian FAITH, which, for Kant himself, meant its “moral" 
meaning: and a commitment to reconciling live potentially competing demands of biblical 
faith and the modem scientific outlook. Kant is thus the prototype of the “mediating" or 
"aceommodationist" religious thinker who insists on an underlying fit or compatibility 
between religious faith and modern secular consciousness. The progressive, intellectually 
alen believer need not fear that faith will come into conflict with modern standards of 
intelligibility. Consequently. Kant is peihaps more accurately thought of as the 
"philosopher of liberal Protestantism" because his legacy is clearly evident in the 
traditionally liberal effort to disclose moments of continuity, compatibility, or overlap 
between Christian faith and natural states of human consciousness. 

For two decades beginning in 1755 Kant wrote on a range of topics characteristic of 
the era's interest in science, natural theology, and logic, although it was only with the 
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publication of ihc Critique of Pure Reason in 1781 <2d edition. 1787) that the so-called 
critical standpoint for which Kant is famous fully emerged. Against the background of 
interminable philosophical debates concerning the basic claims of metaphysics and 
natural theology. Kant insisted on an examination (or ''critique”I of reason's own powers 
as a necessaiy task befoie the demonstiation of metaphysical claims, including claims 
about the existence of God. This reorientation of philosophical perspective—which Kant 
compared to Copernicus's proposal to shift our perspective on the heavens by 180 
degrees—resulted in a much more active conception of the knowing mind. From Kant’s 
new critical standpoint live knowing subject of experience shapes the object known, rather 
than the other way around. The radical nature of this point of depaiture is clearly evident 
in Kant's claim that even space, time, substance, and causality are properties of the 
knowing mind's rulelike activity, rather than features of the external world. The general 
lesson here—that what we know is fundamentally shaped by who we are—has deeply 
influenced subsequent Western thought, even as the details of Kantian philosophy have 
been called into serious question. 

Kant's critical standpoint had austere epistemological implications, given that valid 
know ledge claims were now limited to experience, or to the conditions of the possibility 
of experience. Kant eagerly displayed the subversive implications of this position by 
stigmatizing traditional speculative metaphysics as "dogmatic" rather than "critical." by 
which he meant that metaphysics manufactured illusory know ledge claims out of the play 
of mere concepts. Such a result naturally suggests that metaphysics—including that part 
of it demonstrating the existence of God. freedom, and immortality—is no longer a useful 
partner for theology. In a famous section of the Critique. Kant himself dismantled the 
traditional proofs for the existence of God. thereby vividly spelling out the negative 
consequences for natural theology of the critical standpoint. 

From live start, however. Kant indicated his intention to deny live pretensions of 
theoretical knowledge "in order to make room for faith." With the publication of his 
Grouiulnork of the Metaphysics of Morals in 1785 followed by the Critique of Practical 
Reason in 1788. Kant made it clear that by ''faith'' he meant moral faith, grounded in 
practical, as opposed to theoretical, reason—that is. reason in its capacity to "prescribe" 
the world that "ought to be" rather than reason in its capacity simply to "describe" the 
world that "is." Moral faith is what is necessarily entailed by one's taking seriously an 
incorrigible sense of moral obligation that is a sheer "fact of reason" for any rational 
being. Just as Kant had taken for granted the validity of Newtonian physics, he took as 
given this fundamental sense of moral obligation, or duty. In turn, this sense of duty 
entails an awareness of freedom, given that (in a rational universe) one must be free to act 
if obligated to do so. Kant's powerful vision of the a priori character of the sense of duty 
and the associated consciousness of freedom form the foundation of his religious 
philosophy. 

In what is perhaps the key feature of his religious thought Kant demonstrated the 
necessity of moving from this incorrigible awareness of freedom to live "postulation” of 
the immortality of the soul and. ultimately, of God's existence. At one point defining a 
"postulate" as a "necessary hypothesis." Kant insisted that, as a postulate of practical 
reason, the existence of God enjoys a far greater degree of rational certainty than the 
older, traditional proofs could ever provide because the postulation process finds its point 
of departure in an incorrigible awareness of oneself as a free and morally obligated being. 
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The transition from this awareness to the postulates is effected in the Critique uf 
Practical Reason's so-called moral argument, which is subsequently reaffirmed in the 
Critique of Judgment (17901. The argument is sustarned by a teleological conception of 
reason itself, revealing ''needs" and "interests’’ of reason requiring satisfaction. Chief 
among these interests is Kant's concept of the "highest good." which results when reason 
reflects on the total product of virtue. Kant defined the highest good as the proportioning 
of virtue and happiness—indeed, v irtue itself is defined as “worthiness to be happy." For 
Kant, immortality and God follow ineluctably from reflection on the highest good, 
insofar as reason has an irrepressible "interest" in the perfection of virtue (which clearly 
does mil occur in this lifei and in the rewarding of virtue with happiness (which requires 
a moral judge). In slum, immortality and God mutt be postulated, for otherwise the 
incorrigible experience of moral obligation simply spins free in a metaphysical abyss— 
with no purchase on reality—suggesting the utter futility of moral earnestness. Precisely 
by making God’s reality as real and "close" to one as one’s sense of oneself as a being 
under moral obligation. Kant thus believed he had secured moral theism from the 
philosophical quarrels of the day. 

Running through this argumentation as a powerful, subterranean current is Kant's 
deep commitment to the notion that the universe is a reasonable place and that moral 
striving, however imperfect in this life, is ultimately redeemed. Kant thus deployed a set 
of arguments designed to rescue moral theism from the cold wasteland of merely 
theoretical reason. Kant's first Critique may have secured Newtonian physics from 
philosophical doubts raised by DAVID HUME, hut it provided no metaphysical 
comforts. Only with live shift to reason in its practical aspect—the shift, as Kant put it in a 
famous remark, from the "starry heavens above" to the "moral law within"—does human 
life regain its stature and intrinsic integrity. This implicitly dualistie perspective was 
reinforced by a further dualism enabling Kant to accommodate live competing tendencies 
of a deterministic New tonian science and his emphasis on freedom. Here. Kant drew on a 
distinction between the world as it appears to us and the world as it is in itself—the world 
as “phenomenon" and as "noumenon”—which was a natural outcome of his initial 
emphasis on live active role played by the knowing mind in the fashioning of our 
experience of the world. The twin dichotomies of theoretical/practical and 
phenonwnal/noumenal thereby underwrite the characteristically Kantian turn "inward." to 
the private world of moral experience, as the true locus of the religious life. Faith is 
consequently freed from any dependency on the outer, public world of historical events in 
general and of putatively miraculous events in particular. Fatefully. Kant thus fashioned a 
safe and invulnerable space for faith on the very eve of a century that would witness the 
full force of historical criticism of scripture as well as the increasing momentum of the 
natural sciences. 

After the completion of his three Critiques in 1790. Kant demonstrated that his 
constructive, creative thinking about the religious life had hardly drawn to a close. In the 
provocatively titled Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone (1793) Kant surprised his 
followers by proposing an account of "radical evil" that seemed to betray the very spirit 
of the Enlightenment by locating the source of moral evil in live will rather than in 
ignorance. Underwritten by an overtly Pauline appeal to a natural—but not 
necessitated—"bent" or propensity toward evil. Kant's theory of radical evil evidently 
called into question humanity 's ability to save itself from its self-made problem. In short 
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he appeared to be undercutting Iris own emphasis on freedom by proposing a theoiy 
suspiciously rcminisccni of ihe one dociiine against which most of the proponents of 
"Enlightenment" had firmly positioned themselves: tlse doctrine of original SIN. In his 
own effort at a resolution of the problem. Kant offered striking yet ultimately elusive 
remarks concerning our possible need for ''grace" and "supernatural cooperation" in the 
recovery from radical evil. He emphasized that, at most, we can have only tlse rational 
"hope'’ that such divine aid will be forthcoming—only religious "fanatics" and 
"enthusiasts" claim to have sure knowledge of God's intentions and acts. However, in his 
related emphasis on doing our moral best to deserve or merit this potential divine 
assistance. Kant clearly couned an account of JUSTIFICATION far more Catholic than 
Protestant in nature. 

Also in the Religion Kant devised an account of the moral value of the historical side 
of religion. The historical side—embodied in revelation, scripture, priesthood, and 
CHURCH—serves as the "vehicle” for pure moral faith. Such visible, tangible features 
satisfy a natural human demand for something "sensibly tenable" in the religious life, 
implying—among other things—an emergent Kantian theory of religious symbolism. 
Throughout. Kant emphasized that the historical aspect is a matter of complete 
indifference and. indeed, the source of needless stale quatrels if not viewed through the 
lens of moral concerns. His eagerness to avoid improper emphasis on the historical aspect 
is immediately evident in his rhetorical question: "1 raise live question whether morality 
should be expounded according to live BIBLE or whether the Bible should not rather be 
expounded according to morality." With this principle Kant helped to define modem 
biblical hermeneutics in terms of live principle that what is "written" is different from 
what is "meant." and that the former should be judged in light of the latter. The text 
becomes meaningful only in the light of wider canons of intelligibility that are brought 10 
the text. 

Not surprisingly Kant's moral emphasis would yield a CHR1STOLOGY based on the 
insight that Jesus is the personification of a moral disposition totally wellpleasing to God. 
As matters of sheer theoretical interest, the historical details of Jesus's life are of no 
religious significance. The significance of Jesus resides instead in a moral essence that is. 
in fact, immediate to all rational beings in the form of an "archetype." that is. the 
“archetype of the moral disposition in all its purity.” In effect Jesus is the embodiment of 
what all persons might ideally be. Even so. Kant attempted to steer away from the 
suggestion that we slkould “imitate" Jesus, given that sheer imitation potentially 
compromises the full exercise of freedom. Instead we should allow live example of Jesus 
to animate the moral archetype that dwells in our own reason and assume full 
responsibility for our moral destiny. Despite a provocative remark suggesting that Jesus 
breaks the "power” of radical evil to “hold*' us against our will. Kant did not associate a 
traditional doctrine of ATONEMENT with Jesus because such a doctrine would too 
obviously undercut Kant's prior emphasis on personal autonomy and. therefore, 
responsibility. Here. Kant's tendencies were clearly Pelagian. 

During the nineteenth century. Kant's influence was readily evident in the several 
varieties of liberal Protestant theology that attempted to satisfy the intellectual and 
cognitive challenges of the day while also emphasizing the moral core of the Christian 
message, typically focused in ehristology. For such influential figures as ALBRECHT 
R1TSCHL in GERMANY or H.T. Mansel in Britain, the Kantian suspicion of 
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metaphysics, combined with a heightened sense of "value” in human experience, 
provided fresh ways of understanding faith and revelation while simultaneously offering 
a welcome detour around tl>c cognitive problems posed to Christian faith by an 
increasingly secular CULTURE. The explicitly moral element in Kant's thinking would 
be maintained by the liberal Protestant effort to improve the world, based on a 
progressively immanent understanding of the KINGDOM OF GOD. Kant's own sketch 
of an “ethical commonwealth” in the Religion. with its suggestion of moral progress 
based on a deepened sense of community, found strong echoes in the liberal emphasis on 
the 'fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man" characteristic of ADOLF VON 
HARNACK and numerous others. One could even argue that the typically Kantian 
combination of moral earnestness and the priority of "practice” continues even today in 
numerous varieties Of LIBERATION THEOLOGY. 

Finally for all Protestant thinkers eager to avoid associating faith with a sacrifice of 
the intellect. Kantian epistemology offered welcome strategies of compartmentali/ation. 
Neither revelation nor faith was based on theoretical claims, on metaphysics, or on 
appeals to ‘‘external” evidence. Instead revelation and faith were themselves viewed as a 
kind of valuing lodged in a privileged /one of inferiority and. thereby, self-validating and 
not open to external criticism. Consequently the critical fires of historical criticism or 
Darwinian science could burn freely, without any threat to faith. Indeed the Kantian 
strategy of compartmentali/ation. warding off the negative implications of historical 
criticism, remained implicit even among those who explicitly repudiated the “moral" 
emphasis of Kant's liberal tradition, such as the generation of neo-orthodox theologians 
of live post-World War I era. Despite its sustained polemic against Protestant liberalism. 
NEO-ORTHODOXY relred heavily on Kantran epistemology in such matters as the 
distinction between live "Jesus of history” and the "Christ of faith.” thereby carrying 
forward the strongly Kantian element in tl»e earlier work of M.Kiihler and W. Hermann. 
It is indeed an open question whether influential conceptions of faith as a kind of "self¬ 
understanding” iRUDOLF BULTMANNi or "the state of being ultimately concerned" 
(PAUL TILLICH) are simply existentialist variations on Kantian moral awareness. 
Likewise, recent developments associated with "postliheral” theology have raised serious 
questions about the very idea of “mediation" between faith and natural forms of human 
consciousness, bringing Kant's legacy hack into the theological discussion in fresh ways. 

See also Htgher Criticism: Jesus. Lives of: Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism 
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KARLSTADT, ANDREAS RUDOLF 
BODENSTEIN VON (ALSO 
CARLSTADT) (1486-1541) 


German theologian. Karlstadl was one of the impoitant and prolific early Gentian 
reformers—he had over 85 publications with some 200 reprints—who is difficult to 
situate wholly into a theological tradition. Trained in scholasticism, hut with strong 
mystical and humanistic interests, Karlstadt sided with MARTIN LUTHER early on. 
although his later views were more in line with those of HULDRYCH ZWINGLI and 
HEINRICH BULLINGER. Even though he articulated many of the anticipated traditional 
theological emphases of the Anabaptist tradition (see ANABAPT1SM). he himself cannot 
be counted an Anabaptist. (Aiming oilier reasons, lie lacked a strong statement on 
believers' BAPTISM and never fully developed the notion of a believers' CHURCH.| 
Pmbably he is best regarded as a forerunner of PIETISM because his preoccupation with 
the "inner experience" of the divine in the believer’s "yieldedness" IGelassenheii) to 
Christ was further developed by that tradition, particularly Gottfried Arnold and the 
HALLE Pietists. 

Born in Karlstadt am Main. Andreas Bodenstein attended the University of Erfurt 
t 1499-1 503 k the University of Cologne ( I50J-I505I. and the new university at 
Wittenberg where lie received his master's degree in 1505 and his doctorate in 
THEOLOGY in 1510. (Perhaps because Luther received his own doctorate under 
Karlstadt in 1512. scholars until recently thought he was older than Luther, placing his 
birth in 1480 or 1481. or even 1477.1 While teaching in the arts faculty at Wittenberg 
before the conferral of his doctorate. Karlstadt advocated a Thontism tempered by 
Scotisnt. From 1510 Karlstadt taught at Wittenberg, traveling to ITALY in 1515-1516 
where he received a doctorate in civil and canon law. a degree that seemingly guaranteed 
quick ecclesiastical advancement. However, like Luther. Karlstadt returned to Wittenberg 
disappointed by the secularization of the city. Soon afterwaid he adopted Luther’s 
Augustinianism. claiming with Luther that the human will is wholly incapable of willing 
the good and is tlterefore completely passive with respect to divine GRACE. 

Karlstadt and Luther stood together at live 1519 Leipzig debate against Johann Eck of 
Ingolstadt. the prominent defender of the Roman church. Karlstadt argued the proper 
relationship between faith and woifcs. while Luther called into question the absolute 
authority of the pope and councils of tlte church. Returning to Wittenberg. Karlstadt 
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devoted himself to the study of the BIB1.H and to his writing, producing a number of 
important tracts, including De canonlcix scripiurix in which Ike practiced early biblical 
criticism, arguing for the full canonicity of the Old and New TestanKMs (including, to 
Luther's displeasure, the Book of James). Assuming the leadership of the "Wittenberg 
Movement" during Luther s stay on tire Wartburg in 1521-1522. Karlstadt quickly 
pressed for ecclesiastical reforms: celebration of tire Mass in the vernacular, 
abandonment of VESTMENTS, communion of the l-AITY in both kinds thread and 
wine), abolition of private masses, elimination of monastic vows, the MARRIAGE of 
priests (Ire himself married Anna von Mochau in January of 15221, and tire radical 
purging of worship images. (Karlstadt argued that reliance on such inrages could harm 
"weak consciences.") Luther's disagreement with these reforms prompted his return from 
the Waitburg to Wittenberg, where his Invocaui Sennonx delineated a slower approach 
to actual reform. 

From Luther’s perspective. Karlstadt had erred in his insistence that change of external 
practices must precede an inner change on the pan of tire faithful and that WORSHIP 
should be putely "spiritual." without such external embellishments as clerical vestments. 
Elector Frederick the Wise supposed Luther's stance and curtailed Karlstadt’s preaching 
activities at Wittenberg. Karlstadt resigned his academic post in 1523 and went to 
minister to tire congregation of Orlamunde. There he renounced his academic titles as 
unbiblical. abandoned the use of the organ and images in worship, rejected infant 
baptism, argued against the real presence of Christ in tire LORD'S SUPPER, and 
established a nonhicrarehical model of Cluistian community emphasizing the laity. In 
1524 he was expelled from Saxony and with his family wandered from place to place, 
spending time in Rothenburg. Holstein, and Zurich, among other places. He may well 
have been involved in tire revolutionary tuibulence of 1524-1525. His widening chasm 
with Luther, and his uncompromising rejection of infant baptism and Christ's real 
presence in the Lord’s Supper caused Karlstadt considerable difficulties over tire next 
years. Finally, after serving as an archdeacon at Zurich for four years. Karlstadt became a 
professor of Hebrew at Basel in 1534. gradually modifying some of his earlier radical 
positions, for example, his opposition to infant baptism and the value of university 
education. He died from the plague in Basel on Christmas Eve in 1541. 

Crucial in Karlstadt’s theology is the influence of German mysticism. Karlstadt 
advocated that the believer must "let go" (Gelasteri) of attachments to temporal things, 
and must "be yielded to" iGrlaxseri) tire promise of God. The believer’s Gelaxunhcii 
itself becomes the temple of God. for in detaching from tire flesh of tire world, the 
believer is tilled with the spirit of Christ Himself. In his 1535 inaugural disputation at 
Basel. Karlstadt identified the mystic’s divine spark of the soul with the imago dei. 
Whereas JUSTIFICATION effects a regeneration of this image. SANCTIFICATION 
outwaidly displays that image through the transformation of the believer in his/her 
"yieldedness’’ (Gelussenheii). Karlstadt worked w ithin the medieval undeistanding of the 
flcsIVspirit distinction, claiming that GRACE empowers a fulfillment of tire law. 
Although Karlstadt was polenrici/ed by Lutlrer and subsequent Lutheran theologians (and 
although Karlstadt was sometimes too aggressive and less than careful in his own 
polemics), it is difficult not to be moved by the intensity with which he described the 
Christian life of faith, mortification, repentance, love, and freedom. 
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KEBLE, JOHN (1792-1866) 


English theologian. On July 14. 1833. John Kcble gave a sermon on "national apostasy" 
that is generally credited with galvanizing the Tractarian, or OXFORD MOVEMENT in 
the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Already a member ol a group of like-minded Oxford 
University fellows. Keble joined their combination of protest against the Church of 
England's alignment with the state to their conviction that the church's apostolic ministry 
and WORSHIP must he recovered. 

Kehle was born April 25. 1792. in Gloucestershire, the son of a Church of England 
cleric. He was elected a fellow of Oriel College. Oxford in 1811 after receiving honors in 
undergraduate studies. After ordination in the church he served in various parishes, in the 
process becoming noted for writing hymns and poetry. He returned to Oxford in 1831 as 
professor of poetry and soon became associated with JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 
Fronde. EDWARD PUSEY. and the other Tractarians. Summarized in his pivotal 
sermon, and in the eight tracts that lie authored, his theological view centered on the 
necessity that the Church of England emphasize its distinctive marks of identity that were 
threatened by Erastianism. the superiority of the state over the church. For Keble the 
CHURCH must be led by its bishops and priests, and its pastoral ministry must 
emphasize the necessity of CONFESSION and absolution, as well as the sacraments of 
BAPTISM and the Eucharist (see LORD'S SUPPER). To he a true Christian, he 
emphasized, one must be in communion with the church, and the church must be 
consistent with its apostolic heritage. Kehle did not follow Newman and some of the 
other leading Tractarians into the Catholic Church. Instead he married Charlotte Clarke in 
1835 and in 1836 became a highly regarded parish pr iest at Hursley. where he served for 
thirty years while continuing as a spiritual advisor and writer. He edited the words of the 
sixteenth century theologian RICHARD HOOKER. Over two dozen collections of his 
sermons were also published. Keble died at Bournemouth on March 29. 1866. 

See alio Bishop and Episcopacy; Clergy: Hymns and Hymnals 
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KECKERMANN, BARTHOLOMEW 
(c.1572-1609) 


German philosopher and Calvinist theologian. Keckcrmann was born in Gdansk to a 
merchant family, and he attended school there between 1587 and 1590. As a recipient of 
a grant from the city council of his home town he went to GERMANY. He studied at 
Wittenberg. Leipzig, and Heidelberg, where he received his master's degree in 1595. In 
Heidelberg he taught philosophy, rhetoric, and Hebrew. In 1600 he was appointed to the 
chair of Hebrew at tire university. Because of pressures from the Gdansk City Council, he 
turned down the offer of the chair in philosophy, and in 1602 Ire returned to Gdansk, 
where he took tire position as co-rector of the Gymnasium (the high school) a position 
which he resigned after a short period of time. He obtained the chair of philosophy, 
which he occupied until his early death on July 25. 1609. 

Broadly educated, particularly haul working, with international renown as an 
outstanding teacher. Keckermann had encyclopedic ambitions. His works included the 
whole range of contemporary knowledge. At the same time he sought to ground 
knowledge on a solid basis, wlrich he found in Aristotelian logic. This explains why tire 
methodological problems played such a key role in his works (for example, in his 
Syaiema Logieae of I6<>0 and his Praeiognita logieae of 1603). 

Keckeimann's philosophy represents an attempt to link two traditions: tire humanist 
tradition (PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. Jakob Sturm. Peter Ramusi and the nco- 
Averroistic tradition found in Padova, in particular the philosopher Giacomo Zabarelli 
who highly influenced Keckermann. Hence his work has an eclectic character hut also a 
dogmatic tlavor. stemming from Keckciman’s teaching experience. As teacher he 
exposed his deep knowledge to his students—fairly hut as ex cathedra monologue. On 
the other hand, didactic values accounted for the popularity of Keckermann's works in 
many European Protestant schools in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
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KENYA 


See Africa 
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KEPLER, JOHANNES (1571-1630) 


Astronomer. Kepler was bom in the Swabian imperial city of Weil tkr Suadt. His family 
moved to the Lutheran duchy of WUrttemberg. where his scholastic talents won him a 
ducal scholarship to ptepaic him for the ministry. In 1589 he began to study at the 
University of Tubingen. At that time PHILIPP MELANCHTHON'S < 1497-15601 belief 
that mathematics and astronomy aided one's knowledge of the divine led to an emphasis 
on these subjects. Kepler studied them at Tubingen with Michael Maestlin. who taught 
him to aecept the Copemican over the Ptolemaic system. 

In 1594 Kepler was sent to Graz to fill a vacancy in mathematics. There he wrote his 
first book. The Secret of the Universe. Its main thesis suggested a relationship between 
the distances between the six planets in the Copemican system and the five regular solids, 
but it also set forth many of the issues that were to occupy him througlrout his career. The 
book bmught him to the attention of Tycho Brahe, and Kepler joined him in Prague in 
1600. This gave Kepler access to the best observational data available, and he used them 
to come up w ith his laws of planetary motion, the first two of which—tire elliptical orbits 
of the planets and the relationship between their velocity and distance from the sun— 
were published in his New Astronomy in 1609. While in Prague he also did important 
work on elucidating the process of vision. 

The overthrow of Kepler’s patron. Emperor Rudolf II. in 1611 led him to seek a new 
position. He was refused a post at Tubingen, possibly because he rejected the 1-iithcran 
interpolation of the Eucharist in favor of tire Reformed, and ended up in Linz, where he 
was denied communion because of his beliefs. There he formulated his third law. 
show ing the relationship between the mean distance from the sun and the period times of 
any two planets, which Ire published in Harmony of the World. He also published 
impoitant woik on mathematics. His superior planetary tables led to the study of his woik 
in the years after his death in 1630. 
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KERK, GEREFORMEERDE 


See Duich Reformed Church 
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KESWICK MOVEMENT 


Animuled by a nans-Atlantic Piotcstant fascination for a "higher" Christian life, the 
Keswick Movement takes its name from the site of its annual convention in 
ENGLAND'S picturesque Lake District. 

The movement traces its beginnings to the determination of two American couples to 
promulgate abroad a particular conception of the Christian life. William and Mary 
Boardman. Presbyterians who spent years yearning for spiritual empowerment, believed 
they found it in what they termed live "higher’' Christian life. William's hook. The Higher 
Christian Life ( 1858: republished in I-<>ndon in I860), outlined his conviction that most 
Protestants failed to realize live potential of the Christian experience he found described 
in scripture. In a simple response of FAITH to Christ's words. Boardman believed he had 
been empowered to live in more intense, conscious, momentby-moment dependency on 
Christ. The "higher" Christian life could be reduced to the simple appropriation of Christ 
as All. Boardman’s efforts helped extend so-called full salvation teaching within some 
Reformed settings. He carried his message to Britain's Mildmay Convention in 1869. 
Between 1873 and 1875 he worked occasionally in England with Robert and Hannah 
Smith. 


Finding Allies 


The Smiths had come to similar conclusions by a different route. Well-to-do members of 
the Society of Friends from live southern tip of New Jersey, they embraced the systematic 
BIBLE study method associated with the PLYMOUTH BRETHREN and came into 
contact with proponents of the HOLINESS MOVEMENT. Both influences set them apart 
from their Quaker cohorts (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF) and inclined them toward a 
particular spirituality. Gifted speakers and writers, they began in the 1860s giving tlveir 
testimonies about practical holiness wherever they could gain an audience. Robert Smith 
took as his theme live phrase "Jesus saves me now." emphasizing the conscious, ever¬ 
present. sin-cleansing work of Christ in the soul. As long as one kept "under the blood." 
one was free from SIN. HANNAH WHTT.A1.L SMITH summarized her views as The 
Christian's Secret of a Happy Life (1875). a book that quickly became a Protestant 
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classic. Her secret was essentially the same as Boardman's message: Christian happiness 
came in letting go. in relying on the perfect moment-by-moment cleansing blood applied 
to the soul. The rest of faith'” followed abandonment of one's self to God. Stop trying, 
the Smiths urged, and start misting Christ for all. 

The Boardmans and the Smiths belonged to loose networks of people who pursued 
practical Itoliness and who saw in that pursuit the key to churchwide revival. They 
challenged Christians to experience in the present the spiritual utiths they claimed to 
know and on which they staked their eternal hopes. Discernible progress in the Christian 
life was available for the asking. One would never be sinless, hut one could know 
freedom from the inward struggle w ith sin by following clear advice: 

Let in the Overcomer, and He will conquer thee: Thy broken spirit taken 
in sweet captivity Shall glory in His triumph and share his victory. 


Mission to England 


In 1873. the Boardmans and the Smiths arrived in England eager to penetrate the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND with their message. They discovered a convergence of 
indigenous influences that had prepared the way—reinvigorated WESLEYAN 
HOLINESS MOVEMENT teaching. Quaker piety: Plymouth Brethren emphases on faith 
and scripture: Anglican EVANGELICALISM, especially as expressed in the spiritual 
aspirations of the annual Mildmay Conventions. Evangelists DWIGHT MOODY and 
IRA SANKEY were also in England 1873-1875. benefiting from the same impulses in 
their proclamation of their revival message. The people they attracted stood in the 
tradition of ROMANTICISM, with its emphases on love and purity. In his pathbreaking 
Evangeliialiun in Modern Britain, historian Dav id Bebbington notes that this movement 
found a place in "the most far-reac hing cultural shift of the century." 

The Smiths found receptive audiences wherever they went. They presided over a large 
Oxford Convention for the Promotion of Holiness in 1874. Smith then toured the 
Continent, finding remarkable resonance with his message in Berlin. He returned to a 
convention at Brighton that drew over 8.000 participants and more than 200 pastors from 
the Continent. Hannah Smith offered Bible readings that filled the largest venues. She 
was billed as a "chief speaker." For ten days, one journalist reported, the crowds "waited 
upon God" for the purpose of discerning "His will as to the possibilities of Christian 
holiness" for ''quickening of spiritual life in the Churches." 

Later in 1875 Canon Harford-Battersby welcomed to his parish church in Keswick a 
much smaller group of people intent on holiness. This became the first Keswick 
Convention, and it initiated an annual tradition. It also unleashed a storm of opposition 
from Calvinists (see CALVINISM) troubled by the perceived popularity of instantaneous 
SANCTIFICATION. Over the next few years. Keswick proponents took heed and 
clarified their differences with those who urged a crisis experience of holiness. They 
concluded, rather, that freedom from sin—"the rest of faith"—became reality as the 
consecrated believer yielded montent by moment to the Holy Spirit who counteracted sin. 
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The Smiths' theme—by now set to music and sung by their followers in several European 
languages—"Jesus saves use now" meant just that. 


Varied Audience 


The first generation of Keswick leaders were Anglicans (see ANGLICANISM), although 
the audience and like convention preachers always represented a broader constituency. 
Frequent visitors from the Continent and the United States augmented the numbers and 
gave an international flavor. The Convention released The Keswick Week, a rccoid of the 
activities and addresses of the annual conventions. By the 1890s speakers identified with 
the movement (known as Keswick missioners) brought Keswick's version of practical 
holiness to other parts of the world in winter speaking tours. The Convention grew to 
include missionary appeals and to feature firsthand reports of Christian expansion abroad. 
Keswick recruited "Holy Ghost" missionaries—men and women convinced of the reality 
of full salvation lie re and now. (The first Keswick missionary was the Irishwoman Aimee 
Carmichael, who went to INDIA in 1893.) Annual conventions in other pans of the world 
soon worked to bring Keswick's particular emphasis into the movement. 

A hymnal. Hymns of Contecraiitm and Faith, soon collected songs that nurtured the 
Convention's particular forms of piety (see HYMNS AND HYMNALS). Frances Ridley 
Havergal proved particularly adept at giving hymnic form to Keswick yearnings. 
Compilers found oilier women's hymns especially appropriate, too—the prolific 
American FANNY CROSBY. Charlotte Elliott, and Jean Sophia Pigott. They wrote of 
consecration, submission, and surrender, and contributed to a refashioning of devotional 
practice. Collections of Keswick addresses and books by popular Keswick speakers such 
as the South African Andrew Murray. Baptist F.B.Meyer. G.Campbell Morgan. J.Hudson 
Taylor, and Handley Moulc extended live audience. 

During the first decade of the twentieth century, both live Welsh Revival and 
PENTECOSTALISM challenged live Keswick Convention to consider boundaries for ils 
teaching. The emotion that characterized the Welsh Revival of 1904 and 1905 threatened 
to disrupt the decorum that had become a hallmark of Keswick. For a few years from 
1907. devotees of the emerging Pentecostal movement brought their understanding of the 
baptism with the Holy Spirit to Keswick. Convention regulars embraced the same 
language with different expectations. Pentecostalism introduced tongues speaking as 
uniform evidence of Spirit baptism: Keswick proponents found evidence of the Spirit's 
empowering presence in Itoliness of heart and life. The convention moved into the 1910s 
having successfully excluded ecstatic behavior and utterance. 

Once established, the Keswick Convention featured well-known interdenominational 
and international speakers, a popular program of Bible readings, and well-attended 
missionary rallies. Its roots in the broad trans-Atlantic late nineteenth-century pursuit of 
holiness meant that the preaching of Frenchman Theodor Monod. Andrew Murray. 
F.B.Meyer. or Anglican Evan Hopkins was equally well received. The Keswick 
Convention became the huh of an international interdenominational network I sound by an 
earnest conviction about the centrality of practical holiness in the Christian life. Featuring 
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Christ-centered piety centered in 'death to sell" by the “counteraction" of the Holy 
Spiiit's reign within tike soul (rather than by eradication of sin or struggle with sint. the 
core Keswick message is peihaps captured best in the lines of favorite Keswick hymns: 


The victory has been purchased on Calvary's cross for 
me; 

Sin shall not have dominion: the Son hath made me 
free! 

The temple has been yielded and purified of sin: 

Let thy Shekinah glory now Hash forth from within 
Let all the earth keep silence, the body henceforth be 
Thy silent docile servant moved only as by Thee. 

Jesus. I am resting, resting in the joy of what Thou art: 

1 am finding out the greatness of Thy loving heart. 

Hidden in the hollow of His blessed hand. 

Never foe can follow: never traitor stand. 

Not a surge of worry: not a shade of care; 

Not a blast of hurry: touch the Spirit there. 

Many of the early American supporters of Keswick were protofundamentalists (see 
FUNDAMENTALISM), and throughout the twentieth century. American conservative 
Protestants have been featured on Keswick programs. Smaller American Keswicks. 
meanwhile, feature similar teaching venues. From the formative years when Hannah 
Smith offered Bihle leadings that rivaled her husband's PREACHING in popularity, 
WOMEN have occasionally found public voice at Keswick, altltough typically featured 
speakeis have been men. The best-known woman speaker early in the twentieth century 
was Jessie Penn-Lew is. a prolific author, editor, and interpreter of the Welsh Revival. 

Keswick teaching appeals across Protestant denominations because its focus is more 
on tike quality of Christian life than on theological precision. It has influenced 
Piotestantism in broad but often unrecognized ways, especially through the books of its 
proponents (staples on evangelicals' bookshelves) and through its hymns (favorites in 
many collections). Wheaton College Archives and Special Collections. Wheaton. Illinois 
owns a substantial research collection of Keswick materials. 

See also Higher Life Movement. Methodism Movement 
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KIERKEGAARD, S0REN AABYE 

( 1813 - 1855 ) 


Danish theologian. Kierkegaard. whose surname in old Danish means "churchyard." with 
all the familiar connotations of a graveyard, was bom in Copenhagen in 1813. He was the 
youngest of seven children bom to Michael Pederson Kierkegaard and his second wife 
Anne Sorensdatter Lund. Michael Kieikegaard 11756-1838) was horn into an 
impecunious family in rural Jutland. As a young man. an uncle brought him into the dry 
goods business in Copenhagen. In a short while he owned his own stoic. He invested in 
real estate and stocks and soon was so well off that his childivn would never have to 
worry about making a living. On one level. Kierkegaard led a veiy privileged life, hut on 
another it was psychological hardscrabble. His father was a difficult taskmaster who. 
Kieikegaard said, prepared him well for the life of faith but ruined his chances for 
worldly happiness. 


The Eariv Years 


Before Sflren Kieikegaard was twenty-one. his mother, four of his siblings, and a number 
of in-laws had died. Kierkegaard's father confided that the endless treks to the graveyard 
were divine punishment for the fact that as a very poor shepherd boy on live heaths of 
Denmark he had cursed God. Kierkegaard's father told his remaining two sons that as 
punishment for his boyhood transgression he would live to bury all of his childien. In 
both his melancholy and his peculiar understanding of faith. Kierkegaard’s father made a 
deep impression upon his famous son's life and works. 

In 1830 Kierkegaard entered the University of Copenhagen. At the behest of his father 
he matriculated in theology, but studied widely in the liberal arts. Many scholars regard 
Kierkegaard as having been in rebellion against his father during his early years at the 
university; however, in 1837 he reconciled with the patriarch, who died the following 
year. At the time of his father's death. Kierkegaaid had been studying at the university 
for eight years, but despite his father’s goading he had still failed to take his exams. 
Explaining that he could no longer argue w ith a dead man. he began to apply himself. In 
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1840 Kierkegaard finished and defended his dissenaiion. ''On the Concept of Irony: With 
Constant Reference to Socrates." 

At the epicenter of Kierkegaard's life was his foilotn relationship with Regine Olsen. 
In 1837 Kieikegaatd fell in love with Regine. Three years later they became engaged. 
Almost immediately after the engagement. Kierkegaard began to have second thoughts. 
A little more than one year later he broke it off. Confiding in his diaries. Kierkegaatd 
offered a number of reasons for this break, which was so brutal as to nearly sap Regime's 
will to live. For one. he wanted to protect her from the terrible melancholy that afflicted 
the entire Kierkegaard family. For another, he did not feel that he could answer his 
calling to be a religious writer and a husband at the same time. Either way. she remained 
the wife of his soul and like his father. Regine is never far below the sutfaee of 
Kierkegaard's thought. 

Tw o weeks after ending his engagement Kietkegaard left for Berlin, where, along with 
Karl Marx <I818-1883>. he attended the lectures of the German philosopher Friedrich 
Sehelling. There, in the crucible of the break with Regine. Kierkegaard came into his 
genius and his muse. In but a few months, in which he was also taking classes. 
Kierkegaard wrote lire lyrical but sprawling Eilher/Or which, stylistically speaking, is 
one of tire most peculiar philosophical tracts ever written. He also wrote his Two 
Upbuilding Discourses. Kietkegaard soon became disenchanted with Sehelling. returned 
to Denmark, and began a period of astounding literary productivity. Over the next three 
years he penned Fear and Trembling. The Concept of Anxiety, the sharply chiseled 
Philosophical Fragments, tire immense and somewhat uneven Stages on Life's Way. and 
a shelf of edifying discourses. In 1844 Kierkegaard resolved that after one more book he 
would lay down his pen and take a pastorate in a rural church. His finale was to be the 
keystone of his philsophical writings, the Concluding Unscientific Postscript. However, 
soon after the publication of this hook Kierkegaard was drawn into a fray with the 
popular left-leaning Danish weekly the Corsair. Nearly every one read the Corsair and 
many feared turning up in one of its political cartoons. Kierkegaard appeared in many of 
them and became something of a negative media star in Denmark. The battle with the 
Corsair, which ended in the editors resigning and in Kiet kegaard having to resign himself 
to living a more private life, made it clear to Kietkegaard that he should continue with his 
authorship. 


Published Works 


In 1849 Kierkegaatd published what may well be the most profound study of Christian 
psychology ever written. The Sickness unto Death. Between 1851 and 1855 came the 
black hole in Kierkegaard's life. While writing a torrent of journal entries he published 
nothing, but in 1855 he launched a frontal assault on the Danish State Church. At the 
funeral of the Danish prelate and Kierkegaard family pastor. Bishop J.P. Mynster. the 
priest and theologian H.L.Martensen delivered a eulogy in which he described Mynster as 
‘‘a witness to the Truth." Throughout his authorship. Kierkegaard had argued that the 
likes of Mynster and Martensen had let the criterion for being a Christian slip so low that 
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people no longei had a useful barometer of what it meant to have faith. Bishop Mynstcr 
enjoyed great power and led an opulent lifestyle. For Kierkegaard being a witness to the 
truth would entail existentially mirroring tl>e truth by imitating the person of Jesus Christ. 
As far as Kierkegaard was concerned. Mynstcr did not take a single step along this road 
and so Kierkegaard found the very idea of one of the leaders of the church calling 
Mynstcr “a witness to the Truth” woefully misleading. With Martenscn’s hyperbolic 
encomium. Kierkegaard came to the end of his rope. Starting his own journal. The 
Instant. Kierkegaard attacked Martensen and the church establishment of which he was 
such an integral part. Kierkegaard was so angry that he stopped attending services, 
commenting that he would no longer participate in a process that “made a fool of God." 
Throughout the period of the attack. Kierkegaard was fast becoming gravely ill. On 
September 25. 1855. Kierkegaard delivered his final fusillade in The Instant. A week 
later he fell unconscious on the street. On November 11. at live age of forty-two. I>e died 
of causes still uncertain. There was a minor riot at Kierkegaard’s internment at Assistance 
Cemetary in Copenhagen. During the last few months of his life. Kierkegaard not only 
refused the sacraments, he refused to see members of live clergy as well, including his 
celebrated brother. Pastor Peter Christian Kierkegaard. After Dean Tryde. a number of 
the clergy, performed the committal. Kierkegaard s nephew Henrik Lund vigorously 
protested that having a clergyman at the head of the grave was contrary to all of 
Kierkegaard's wishes. Lund's lengthy graveyard comments received some applause and 
there were a few tense moments before live large crowd dispersed. 

Kierkegaard wrote the bulk of his most celebrated works and certainly his most 
philosophical books under pseudonyms. There is much debate among Kierkegaard 
scholars about his reasons for taking this tack. While the use of pseudonyms was 
common in Denmark at this time. Kierkegaard offered a variety of explanations for his 
use of pen names. For one. lie claimed that he wanted to present his readers w ith various 
life possibilities or perspectives quite different from his own. Once again. Kierkegaard 
held that he did not live in the same categories as expressed in some of his works, for 
example. The Sickness unto Death, and therefore could not pretend as though the 
positions taken in such books were his own. For still another reason. Kierkegaard wanted 
to deflect his reader's interest away from his personality. Whatever the explanation, he 
took his nonts de plume seriously, and in his journals and his non-pseudonymously 
written From the Paint of View of My Work as an Author, he insisted that the opinions 
expressed in the pseudonymous works not be treated as though they were his own. 


Conflict with Other Philosophers 


Kierkegaard struggled both mightily and brillrantly against the ENLIGHTENMENT 
notion that faith was sub-servient to reason. His main antagonists were philosopher 
GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL <1770-18311 and the Danish Hegelians who. 
on Kierkegaard's reading, would have us believe that faith was. in effect, a simplified 
version of philosophy to be consumed by the simple folk who could not understand the 
likes of German philosopher Immanuel Kant <1724-18011 and Hegel. While he was not 
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an irrationalist. Kierkegaard argued, for the most part obliquely, that faith is beyond 
reason in tire sense that reason cannot decide the question of faith. More than that. 
Johannes Climacus i pseudonymous author of Philosophical Fragments and The 
Concluding Unscientific Postscript) describes the object of faith as an absolute absurdity. 
The claim that, relative to his creation. God is an absurdity, has been tire souree of much 
debate among interpreters of Kierkegaard. Whereas sons? maintain that for Kierkegaard 
the object of faith is a logical contradiction (for instance, the eternal come into time, the 
immortal to diet, others such as Steplren Evans contend that Kieikegaard. who uphold' 
the law of noncontradiction against Hegel, did not believe that faith requires the 
willingness and ability to believe in self-contradictory propostions or nonsense. 

According to Kierkegaard's most philosophical persona. Johannes Climacus. reason 
must either step aside before the object of faith or take offense. Taking up on Jesus's oft 
stated. "Do not take offense in me." Kierkegaard believed that the possibilities of faith 
and offense were inextricably tied to one another, so that when the thor n of the possibility 
of offense was removed, so was the possibility of faith. On Kieikegaard's reading, the 
rationalized and so volatilized idea of God peddled by Enlightenment theology removed 
just this possibility. 

In his masterwork Fear and Trembling. Kierkegaard tries to restore both the difficulty 
and live ptimitivity of faith. He centered this hook on the Genesis story of Abraham and 
Isaac, and in so doing strove to remind his reader that reason and revelation or faith may 
well conflict. Once more, now as in Kierkegaard’s time, many believe that being faithful 
amounts to nothing more or less than being moral: that is. they believe that faith is 
somehow reducible to ethics. However, in Fear and Trembling Kierkegaard astutely 
notes that speaking solely from an ethical point of view. Abraham, live father of faith, was 
guilty of murder. Thus, we have Kierkegaard's strange apology in which he insists, albeit 
indirectly, that revelation is beyond reason and that the content of faith cannot be reduced 
to moral duties or a recipe of rules for live good life. 

While he does not follow Schleiermacher in reducing faith to a feeling. Kierkegaard 
places great emphasis on the importance of passion. A critic of the epoch. Kierkegaard 
chides his age for its excess of reflection and lack of passion and decisiveness. 
Kieikegaard was nicknamed "Enten'Eller" lEither/Or) and with good reason, as he tried 
to press people into deciding for or against God. rather than imagining that they could be 
born into the fold and at the same time act in no markedly different way from atheists. 
Kierkegaard stressed the significance of live will to the point where some Kierkegaard 
scholars have charged him with being a volitionalist. that is. someone who holds the 
untenable psychological thesis that we can will to believe whatever we wish to believe. 
Other Kierkegaard scholars have countered that far from being a volitionalist. 
Kieikegaard believed that faith is the result of sheer grace. Still other Kierkegaard 
scholars. such as Jamie Ferreira and Steven Emmanuel, have developed a compromise 
position, holding that for Kierkegaard faith involves both the will and grace. 

Then what, according to Kierkegaard, is faith? The Concluding Unscientific Postscript 
teaches that faith is a clinging with the highest passion to an objective uncertainty. In 
Kierkegaard's more direct communiques, that objective uncertainty is marked as the 
per son of Jesus of Nazareth. As already stated. Kierkegaard was a vindent critic of the 
Danish Slate Church and of the notion that one could, as it were, be born into the faith. In 
his Fear and Trembling. Kierkegaard admonished that a fire sale was in progress with 
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regard 10 faith. That is the criterion, for what it means to believe had been so diminished 
that many people wrongly believed themselves to he Christians. Kierkegaard looked to 
Socrates as a kind of secular saint and. like the gadfly of Athens. Kierkegaard wrote as 
though he were the gadfly of Christendom. While Socrates relieved many of his 
interlocutors of tire idea that they had knowledge. Kieikegaard strove to extricate his 
readers from a false sense of their own faith. In myriad different ways. Kierkegaard 
taught that theie is no believing in Christ without seeking to imitate his suffering, 
humiliation, hope, and love. 

In his seminal Works of Love. Kierkegaard argues that there is only one form of love, 
love of God. Unless they ate grounded in love of God. all other forms of preferential love 
(friendship and erotic lovet. are best understood as manifestations of improper self-love. 
In this book. Kierkegaaid unpacks tire New Testament, and comes to the conclusion that 
haid as it may be for the worldly individual to understand, and contrary as it may seem to 
the Kantian perspective to which Kierkegaard was otherwise sympathetic, love is best 
understood as an obligation that commands action. And yet. the autltor of this same hook 
teaches that there is fundamentally only one action that we can perform to help out 
neighbors and that is to help them love God. 

Kierkegaard is often called the fatlter of existentialism. He had enormous impact on 
the philosophers Jean-Paul Sartre (1905-1980). Miguel Unamuno y Jugo 11864-1936), 
Martin Heidegger (1889-1976). and Karl Jaspers (1883-1969). Kierkegaard was also 
much revered by genial analytic philosopher. Ludwig Wittgenstein (1889-1951). Indeed. 
Wittgenstein's writings on ethics and religion owe much to the Danish philosopher. 
Kierkegaard also helped shape the thinking of the grand masters of twentieth-century 
theology. KARL BARTH (1886-1968). RUDOLF BULTMANN (1884-1976). PAUL 
JOHANNES TILLICH (1886-1965). and REINHOLD NIEBUHR < 1892-1971). Finally, 
due to his views on authorship, concretely manifest in his pseudonymous writings, 
postmodern thinkers have found an ally in Kierkegaard. 
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KILHAM, HANNAH (1774-1832) 


English educator. Hannah Spun was born in Sheffield. England, on August 12. 1774. to a 
family well established in trade although not affluent (hei father being a master cutler), 
which provided her a good education. She became known as an educator, philanthropist, 
and pioneer of African linguistics. Brought up an Anglican, sire joined tire Methodists in 
1794. and in 1798 married Alexander Kilham. leader of the Methodist New Connexion, 
the first major division in METHODISM after JOHN WESLEY’S death. Kilham died the 
same year, leaving his wife with an unborn child twho died in infancy) and a 
stepdaughter (who was to be her biographer). 

Disillusioned with Methodism, especially the gap between the professed sentiments of 
the hymns and the lives of those who sang them. Hannah joined the SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS in 1803. She was active in charitable schemes for tire poor in ENGLAND and 
IRELAND, and notably in BIBLE SOCIETIES, the antislavery cause, and EDUCATION 
among the poor. These interests combiired to turn her interests toward AFRICA. 

In 1820 she began the study of the Wolof and Mandinka languages, guided by two 
redeemed slaves from tire Gambia area of West Africa. She produced Scripture passages 
and reading materials in the languages. In 1823. although nearing fifty, she organized and 
led a party, which included tire language informants, on an agricultural and educational 
mission to Gambia. She also visited SIERRA LEONE, where sire found that, although 
crowds of Africans drawn from many pans of tire continent and tescued from slave ships 
were in school, they were all being taught in English, not in their vernaculars. She 
revisited Sierra Leone in 1827-1828. and for a longer time from 1830. when she set up a 
school in the liberated African village of Charlotte and developed her ideas of language 
study and vernacular teaching. Her assistant for Yorulra study was almost certainly 
SAMUEL CROWTHER. She was in tire process of visiting LIBERIA when she died at 
sea on March 31. 1832. 

Hannah Killram's activities in Africa were carried out amid her many concerns 
elsewhere, particularly famine relief in Ireland. Indeed, it is possible that she had too 
many concerns for any one of them to be brought to completion. She was an advocate 
and pioneer of MISSIONS, albeit of a clearly defined character, in a denomination that 
had at the time somewhat distanced itself from the missionary movement—and in a 
period when female initiatives of the kind were virtually unknown. She was a pioneer in 
the study of African languages, at a time when this was a field outside the competence of 
the learned world. She envisaged an institute in London where tire main languages of 
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Africa could be studied, with two native speakcis of each language operating in a 
purpose-built land specially heated) building. In her wort: for Afri-can vernacular 
education, she was far ahead of her time. 

Set also Bible Translation. Slavery. Abolition of 
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KIMBANGU, SIMON (1889-1951) 


African religious leader. Founder of ihe Church of Jesus Chrisr on Earth Through the 
Prophet Simon Kimbangu, Kimhangu was horn in 1889 in the village of Nkamba in the 
lower Congo region of AFRICA. His early life and religious activities are shrouded in 
much myth and legend. As a young boy. Kimbangu came under the influence of the 
English Baptist Missionary Society missionaries, was baptized in 1915 along with his 
wife. MaricMivilu. and received his schooling at tire Baptist mission school in neaiby 
Wathen (although he was rejected for religious leadership). 

When an epidemic broke out in Nkamba in 1918. Kimbangu reputedly received a 
calling to heal the sick through a voice from Christ, who told him that he. rather than 
Western missionaries, was chosen to convert his fellow Africans. Frightened. Kimhangu 
lied to Kinshasa (then Leopoldville) to work at an oil refineiy for three years before 
returning to Nkamba in 1921. Again. Kimhangu received the call to heal, hut this time he 
began a ministry that lasted from March until September and attracted many followers to 
Nkamba. which became known as the "New Jerusalem." Alarmed that this mass 
movement might translate into political protest against Belgian colonial role. the 
authorities ordered Kimbangu's arrest on June 6. 1921. but lie eluded arrest until 
voluntarily surrendering on September 12. Kimbangu was given the death sentence, 
which was commuted to life imprisonment by King Albert, and he lived out his life in the 
prison at Lubumbashi until his death on October 12. 1951. 

Under the leadership of his son. Kuntima Diangienda. the Kimbanguist movement, 
with its emphasis on absolute dependence on God. divine healing and charismatic 
phenomena and the rejection of polygamy, traditional magic, and fetishes, evolved into 
an indigenous church, the Church of Jesus Christ on Earth Through live Prophet Simon 
Kimbangu. This church was accepted into the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES in 
1969 and today counts upward of 5 million members. 

Set also African Instituted Churches; Baptist Missions; Faith Healing 
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KING, MARTIN LUTHER, JR. 
(1929-1968) 


American churchman anil civil rights leader. Martin Luther King Jr. was born on January 
IS. 1929. in Atlanta. Georgia, into a middle class black Baptist family with CLHRGY on 
both his father's and mother's side. After skipping two grades in public school King 
entered Morehouse College in Atlanta at age fifteen. His call to the ministry led him to 
Crozer Theological Seminary in Chester. Pennsylvania (now Colgate Rochester Crozer 
Divinity School in Rochester. New Yoric). from which in 1951 he graduated at the head 
of his class. His giaduate education continued at Boston University where he received his 
Ph.D. in systematic theology in 1955 with a dissertation on the notion of God in the work 
of PAUL TILLICH and Henry Nelson Wciman. 

After receiving several offers from academic institutions. King decided to return to his 
native South and became pastor of Dexter Avenue Baptist Church in Montgomery. 
Alabama. Then in I960 l>e became copastor w ith his fatlver at Ebenezer Baptist Church in 
Atlanta. He held this position as well as indispensable leadership in the CIVIL RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT until his assassination in Memphis. Tennessee, on April 4. 1968. He was 
buried in Atlanta neat Ebenezer Baptist Church, survived by his wife. Coretta Scott King, 
and four children. 

King authored live books and scores of articles and delivered thousands of speeches 
and sermons in the UNITED STATES and abroad. In 1964 he became the youngest 
person to receive tire Nobel Prize for peace. He is primarily known as a civil rights 
activist who. thiough nonviolent means, sought to correct social injustice. 


Philosophy of Nonviolence 


King's understanding of nonviolence was based on the Christian teaching of love found 
in the Sermon on the Mount and on Mahatma Gandhi’s metliod of Ahimsa (noninjury). 
The spirit and content of nonviolence were from Jesus: tlwe path and iwthod were from 
Gandhi. This philosophy can be summed up in the following way: nonviolence was 
always the unvatying principle, noncooperation and civil disobedience were the two main 
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strategies; various tactics would be used from picketing, boycotting, demonstrating, 
parading without a permit, conducting sit-ins. and refusing to obey certain local 
discriminatory laws. 

An account of King's pilgrimage to nonviolence is found in chapter 6 of his first book. 
Stride Toward Freedom. There. King outlines the bases of nonviolence. < 11 Nonviolence 
is not a method for the weak or for cowards. It is not passive nonresistance to evil, but 
active nonviolent resistance to evil, often in the face of great odds. (2) Nonviolence does 
not seek to defeat or humiliate opponents, but to win them over by way of fiiendship and 
understanding. This is done to create the Beloved Community. (3) Nonviolence as a 
method of attack is directed against forces of evil and systemic injustice, rather than 
against persons doing evil. (4> Nonviolence is predicated on the willingness to accept 
suffering without retaliation. "Unearned suffering is redemptive." (5) Nonviolence avoids 
external physical violence but also internal spiritual violence. (6| Nonviolent protest is 
based on the belief that the universe is on the side of justice. The moral arc of the 
universe is long, but it bends toward justice." King's leadership for civil rights in 
campaigns from Montgomery to Memphis saw the practice of these principles evolve 
with integrity and effectiveness. 


Montgomery. Alabama: Segregated Public Transportation 
(December 1955-Decemher 1956i 


The catalyst for this campaign was Rosa Parks’s refusal to stand for a white man who 
wanted her seat in a bus on December I. 1955. Soon a bus boycott, under the inspiration 
of King, was organized with the help of E.D.Nixon. a local black labor leader, and the 
Woman's Political Council. For a year, black workers catpooled. walked to work, and 
otherwise avoided the buses. Their success was achieved near the end of 1956. The 
Montgomery Improvement Association was formed to coordinate the various tactics of 
the boycott, a form of noncooperation. Soon after the Montgomery campaign, in 1957. 
King, along with oilier young black clergy, formed the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference to provide a new vision for the South and. in their words, to “save the soul of 
America." That organization exists today. 


Birmingham. Alabama: Public Transportation (1963) 


Selma. Alabama: Voting Rights (1965) 


King faced these issues in Birmingham: |l) the desegregation of lunch counters, rest 
rooms, fitting rooms, and drinking fountains: ( 2 ) hiring and promoting of black workers 
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on a nondiscriminatory basis: (3) ihe dropping of all charges against jailed demonstrators 
and (4| the creation of a biracial committee for implementing a timetable to realise these 
goals. In Birmingham he ratcheted up the strategy of nonviolence from noncooperation to 
nonviolent direct action by way of several forms of civil disobedience. They ranged from 
picketing to marching to large-scale voluntary jailing, especially on the pan of young 
people. Here demonstrators also met the most resistance from Eugene "Bull” Conner, the 
Commissioner of Public Safety, who ordered the use of electric cattle prods, police dogs, 
billy clubs, and fire hoses against litem. In addition, theiv were bombings and burnings of 
homes and motels. The televised images of these events tapped the conscience of the 
United States and sufficient pressure was brought to bear on both houses of Congress by 
black and white citizens alike that within a year the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was passed. 
It was also during this campaign that King served an eigluday jail sentence and during his 
imprisonment on April 16. 1%3. wrote his famous Lenerfrom Birmingham Jail, one of 
the significant Christian documents of the twentieth century. 

The Selma campaign was waged to ensure voting rights for black citizens, the 
majority population of Dallas County. In employing the same nonviolent direct action 
used in Birmingham, local black people and many northern whites met again with 
physical danger from local white citizens, led by Sheriff Jim Clark and rise KU KLUX 
KLAN t KKKt. This was particularly evidenced by events surrounding "Bloody Sunday." 
March 7. 1965. one of the defining moments in the Civil Rights Movement. About 600 
marchers, led by John Lewis, planned the fifty-mile walk from Selma to Montgomery. 
They had to cross tire Edmund Pettus Bridge as they left Selma and were met there with 
police on hoiscs who beat and trampled the marchers. Several days later King led a 
successful match to Montgomery. The success of the Selma campaign led to the passage 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 


The March on Washington. D.C. < 1963) 


Soon after the Bitmingham campaign, the March on Washington was organized, 
culminating at the Lincoln Memorial for August 28. 1963. It was the occa-sion for King's 
famous "I Have a Dream” speech in which he clarified his vision of the Beloved 
Community. The ideals expressed in live speech of human dignity, the worth of human 
personality, racial integration, and a society ruled by the law of love were based on the 
Western religious ideals of the Messianic Era and the KINGDOM OF GOD as well as tin 
the political ideals of the nation's founding documents, primarily the Declaration of 
Independence, which describe the American ideal of a "holy commonwealth." 
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King's Opposition to the Vietnam War 


His public stand against the U.S. policy in Vietnam in tike spring of 1%7 found King 
arguing the interconnection of what he called the three basic evils in America—racism, 
poverty, and WAR. He saw a disproportionate number of black soldiers and national 
resources being expended in what he perceived to be an unjust war. This was one of 
King's most controversial statements and he was criticized by black and white leaders 
alike for “mixing peace and civil rights." King's response was "justice is indivisible" and 
"I have worked too long and haul now against segregated public accommodations to end 
up segregating my moral concern." 


The Poor Peoples' Campaign. Washington. D.C.4I968) 


In his Christmas Eve sermon at Ebenezer Baptist Church in 1967. King revealed 
sorrowfully that his "dream" had turned into a “nightmare." To illustrate this he cited 
certain class issues as increased black poverty, white backlash, his rejection in the 
Chicago suburbs, and the urban riots in noithern cities. This new content, centering on 
economic concerns of housing, education. health. and jobs, including all of America's 
poor—African American. Latino. Native American, and Appalachian whites—called for 
new tactics. As a result King's method of nonviolence as an agent for social change 
moved from noncooperation in Montgomery to nonviolent direct action in Birmingham 
and Selma (all three campaigns having to do with civil rights) to massive civil 
disobedience, nonviolent sabotage, and in King's words the need "to dislocate lire 
functioning of a city (Washington. D.C.] without destroying it." The primaiy concern at 
this time was democratic socialism or clan. King felt in 1968 that this tactic was more 
necessaiv. effective, and radical than the sit-ins. boycotts, and demonstrations of previous 
civil rights' days. Tl>e success of the Poor Peoples' Campaign was seriously 
compromised by King's assassination in Memphis. Tennessee, on Apiil 4. 196S. where 
he was advocating a higher standaid of living for garbage workers. 


King as a Broker of Twentieth-Century Protestant Thought 


Although King was a social activist, he was also a Christian thinker who unified major 
strands of liberal Protestant theology to undergiid. philosophically, his campaigns for 
social justice. The central tlsemes of liberalism he encountered at Crozer and Boston, 
such as emphasis on religious experience. lire humanity of Jesus, a strong ethical 
orientation, confidence in human reason and in the goodness of human beings, the 
dynamism of history, and a respect for other points of view, easily found their place in 
King's mind and bean because he had heard much of this, in one form or another, from 
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ihc black church and from President Benjamin Mays and Professor George Kelsey at 
Morehouse (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). His most 
influential teacher at Crozcr. George Washington Davis, introduced King to evangelical 
liberals such as William Adams Brown, to tire SOCIAL GOSPEL of WALTER 
RAUSCHENBUSCH. and the Personalis] philosophy of Edgar Sheffield Brightman. 
whose drought l»e would examine in depth at Boston. Because of his liberal belief in the 
capacity for human goodness. King was open to nonviolence as a method of social 
change practiced by Gandhi, who was also introduced to him by Davis. King was 
receptive as well to the lectures and writings of such pacifists as Mordecai Johnson and 
A.J.Muste. although the practical significance of these ideas would not be realized by 
King until tire Montgomery bus boycott. King's liberal leaning, especially his interest in 
nonviolence, were challenged by his reading of tire Christian realist. REINHOLD 
NIEBUHR, rigorously taught by Professor Kenneth Smith at Crozer. It was this liberal 
theology, validated by the prayers, sermons, spirituals, and devotion to God of the black 
chureh. that fueled King's desire to resist injustice. 


The Beloved Community 


This was a theme in liberal Protestantism from JOSIAH ROYCE <I9I3| to Walter 
Rausclrenbusch (1917) to Lynn Harold Hough (1941». King began talking about the 
Beloved Community in his sermons in 1955-1956 and it was mentioned or implied in 
almost all his major addresses for tire rest of his life. This ideal human society was the 
vision that fundamentally motivated his life and thought. 

King's "brokering” of theology was most clearly seen in his understanding of this 
community. The social gospel provided a theological framework with which to articulate 
it. Nonviolence provided the means to establish it. Personalism provided the 
philosophical base for supporting the personal nature of tire community, and Niebuhr's 
realism serv ed to qualify King's optimism about its possible realization in histoty. King's 
dream for this community was one where "all hairiers that divide and alienate humanity, 
whether racial, economic, or psychological” would Ire removed. This ideal was not 
limited to America. Toward the end of his life King's vision became global: he often 
spoke of "tire world house.” a world where "we must transcend our races, our tribe, our 
class, and our nation.” 

King showed how the Christian gospel of love could be used to transform a racist and 
unjust society into one well on the way to racial harmony and social justice. 

See also Kingdom of God 
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KINGDOM OF GOD 


For much of Protestantism. ihc Kingdom of God is the central symbol of God’s activity 
in the world. Often depicted in historical teims. the Kingdom represents God's influence 
on the social and political order. Although some Protestant theologians and leaders 
describe tire Kingdom as present, most combine the emphasis on the present with an 
eschatological dimension. A few restrict the term to the future. In which case, the 
Kingdom of God may be identified with the millennial reign (Revelation 20:2). 
CHILIASM. millennialism. and millenarianism deseiibe theological interpretations of 
this prediction (see MILLENARIANS and MILLENNIALISM). While these terms are 
often interchangeable, many contemporary scholars reserve chiliasm and millenarianism 
for theologies that predict a catastrophic break in history, followed by an earthly golden 
age. Some reserve tire full and final conception of the Kingdom for a ‘‘new creation" that 
will transcend and transfigure current conceptions of time and space. 


Biblical Background 


Protestants derive their understanding of tire Kingdom of God from the BIBLE. For 
centuries. Protestants read Scripture as a syntlretic whole, and therefore their Kingdom 
doctrine systematized teachings from both the Old and New Testaments. Since about 
I (UK), however, many Protestants have adopted a critically analytic approach that 
understands biblical concepts in their historical context and then insists on tire need to 
restate ancient truths in modern form. 

In the New Testament, tire word “Kingdom” appears primarily in Mark. Matthew , and 
Luke. Mark and Luke use the "kingdom of God.” while Matthew uses the "kingdom of 
heaven.” The history of tire Kingdom sayings is obscure. The earliest communities 
reinterpreted tire sayings of Jesus in the light of their own situation. Later, unknown 
editors collected these sayings and between A.D. 65 and 110 the Gospel authors 
combined them with a narrative of Jesus' life. Nonetheless, a rough outline of the 
development of tire Kingdom tradition is possible. Jesus drew heavily on the various 
Isaiah traditions. He believed that Isaiah's promise of a God who will comfort the poor 
and the mainred was fulfilled in God's ministry, but God's rule had not yet reached its 
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full extent. The parables of the uheal and the laies. the mustard seed, and the leaven 
contrast the Kingdom's humble beginnings with its glorious future. The disciples ate. 
hence. 10 pray lhai God s Kingdom will come on eaith "as in heaven." At some point, 
this earlier tradition was reinterpreted apocalyptically. Those with "eyes to see and cars to 
hear" understand the signs of the times as certainly as sailors see the signs of changing 
weather. God's act will be soon. It is uncertain how much of the apocalyptic outkx>k goes 
back to Jesus himself. 

Although lire Kingdom figures prominently in the synoptic gospels, the term is almost 
absent from the Fourth Gospel and Paul's letters. There are only seven references to the 
Kingdom in the letters attributed to Paul, and five of those passages (I Corinthians 4:20:1 
Corinthians 6:9:1 Corinthians 15:50 and Galatians 5:21) contrast the righteousness of the 
Kingdom with the unrighteousness of live church. John's two references (John 3:3 and 
3:5) associate the Kingdom with the mysterious movements of the Spirit. 


Eariv Christianity 


Many early Christians shared the Revelation hope for a millennium between A.D. UK) 
and 30). Saint Irenaeus (C.I20-C.200) and Tertullian (died c.22S) continued the chiliadic 
tradition, stressing the importance of God's earthly Kingdom. At a time when believers 
suffered social rejection and occasional martyrdom, the millennial hope helped them to 
retain their faith. In contrast, many Gnostic Christians interpreted the historical assertions 
of the Bible, including the millennium, as symbols of heavenly or cosmic realities. 

Belief in an earthly millennium faded around the year 20). Many bishops repudiated 
millennial teachings when tlvcy excommunicated the Montanists. a millenarian sect that 
practiced ecstatic prophecy. Contemporaneously. Clement (died c.215) and Origen 
(C.I85-C.254). two Alexandrine theologians, applied Greek philosophic and scientific 
methods to Christian teaching. For those who followed their lead, tire Kingdom was 
spiritual: the believer's present obedience to God as the moral ruler. Millennial peace and 
justice were symbols of the concord of the heavenly realm. 


The Imperial Church 


The Emperor Constantine lc.288-c.337) and his successors, with the exception of Julian, 
made the Christian Church first the favored and then the exclusive religion of Rome. This 
turned matters of faith into matters of state, and tended to identity God's rule with the 
government. For live church historian Eusebius <c.263-c.340). Constantine's government 
was the climax of Christian history. In his Life of Consianiine, Eusebius depicted the 
emperor as a new David, anointed by God. In effect. Christ exercised his rule on earth 
through the godly ruler. 
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In the Eastern Roman Empire, this theology promoted an exaltation of the emperor’s 
person. In the West, tire situation was more complicated because rulers often had to share 
power with ecclesiastical officials. Nonetheless, the royal theology thrived. Bishops 
crowned kings, anointed them with holy oils, and said prayers for their families at mass. 
In term, kings represented God's power on eaith. 

The identification of the earthly kingdom w ith God's reign has rarely monopolized 
Christian thinking. Augustine of Hippo (354-430) began his episcopate believing that 
God was Rome’s protector and Christianity, the highest expression of Roman culture. 
The barbarian invasions of the West and. finally, of his own North Africa, however, led 
him to rethink this identification. In his Cily of God. Augustine argued that the city of 
God and live city of man coexisted together. The human city was ruled by pride, avarice, 
and other vices, and. lienee, could never lie the Kingdom, although it was necessary for 
human righteousness. The visible church was not the Kingdom either. Like the earthly 
city, the church was a mixed multitude of wheat and tares. Only in heaven would God 
rule directly. John's millennium. Augustine believed, was a symbol of the church and did 
not refer to an earthly reign of Christ. 

Monastic movements represented another approach to the kingdom. Through such 
practices as prayer, fasting, voluntary poverty, and solitude, the monks attempted to make 
their communities obedient to Christ. Each monastery was. in effect, an outpost of the 
Kingdom of Christ. 

Abbot Joachim of Fiore <1132-12021 taught that world history passed through three 
ages or reigns: the Kingdom of the Father, live Kingdom of the Son. and the Kingdom of 
the Spirit. The advent of this last kingdom. Joachim believed, was near. Later. Joachim’s 
teachings were popular among the followers of Francis of Assisi (c. 1182-1226). Francis 
established his order of brothers around the ideal of absolute poverty: they were to own 
nothing and to beg tlveir meals. Altliough live order became less radical as time passed, a 
minority insisted on the literal fulfillment of Francis’s example. These ’’Spirituals’’ 
believed that Francis had inaugurated Joachim's Kingdom of the Spirit and that they were 
the first fruits of God's millennial reign. Although the Spiritual Franciscans were 
suppressed, then ideas inspired many medieval millennial movements, some of whom 
advocated violent revolution. 


The Reformation 


The fifteenth-century invention of moveable type revolutionized learning by providing 
readers and professional scholar* with uniform, easily readable texts. Printed book 
production made Europe a common market in ideas, with new works spreading across the 
continent rapidly. Simultaneously. Europeans launched a program of trade, exploration, 
and discovery. New routes to India were discovered, and Christopher Columbus 
accidentally landed in live Americas. Exploration in turn transformed everyday life as 
new products and foods, such as colfee (Arabia), sugar (India, later Americas), spices 
(Asiai. chocolate (Americas), and tobacco (Americas) were introduced. To many, such 
changes were signs that God was about to begin live millennium. Spanish missionaries. 
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for instance, gathered NATIVE AMERICANS into self-sustaining communities that they 
believed were signs of God's New Age. 

MARTIN Ll.’THER 11483-1546) followed Augustine in his doctnne of the Kingdom. 
In both his Large and Small Catechisms. Luther interpreted lire petition "Thy Kingdom 
/Reich) Conte” as the Christian's response to God's will. To pray for the Kingdom is. 
thus, to become obedient to revelation and its demands. Like Augustine. Luther 
distinguished between the two kingdoms, using his understanding of law and gospel to 
interpret the relation of CHURCH AND STATE. Man's Reich must use legislation and 
the sword to affect its will. In contrast. God's Reich directly rules the heaits of believers. 
Both kingdoms are. of course, ultimately rooted in God. and Luther speaks of the earthly 
kingdom as God's left hand and the heavenly kingdom as God's right. 

Without intending it. Luther inspired millenarian speculations. Although he questioned 
Revelation's canonicity. Luther frequently identified papal Rome with the whom who sat 
on seven hills. Further, editions of Luther s Bible translation often featured woodcuts 
depicting the pope as Antichrist, being thrown from heaven. Such pictures spoke louder 
than w ords. Wlren ordinary people read Luthei's Bible, their eyes moved from lire image 
of the pope's damnation to the text's prophecy of a coming millennial reign, the 
conclusion that tire fall of Ronxr was a step toward the Kingdom was natural, almost 
inevitable. 

By 1524. interest in establishing tire millennial Kingdom had become common. The 
German peasants, who had long suffered injustice, carefully read the Bible and derived 
from it. as well as from an assessment of traditional law. a list of demands for social 
change. THOMAS MUNTZER (1489-15251 and other preachers gave their demands an 
explicitly millennial interpretation that identified the peasants' cause with the Kingdom. 
Partially in reaction. Luther supported the opponents of the peasants, claiming that the 
princes were doing God's will in putting down the rebellion. Luther's extreme royal 
theology went in a different direction than his more balanced two kingdoms theology. 

The South German and Swiss Reformers made the Kingdom a central part of their 
theology. HULDRYCH ZW1NGLI (1484-15311 believed that tire Bible contained 
bluepiints for society, and. hence, governments ought to adopt its teaching. At about the 
same time, the sectarian Anabaptists turned explicitly to the New Testament for their 
Kingdom teaching (see ANABAPTIS.Mt. Although the Anabaptists were not a unified 
movement, most taught that faith was a voluntary matter, a point reinforced by their 
insistence on believer's baptism. In addition, they hoped their churches might be I roly 
commonwealths that renounced war. the oath, and economic injustice. 

Radical Anabaptists, inspired by MELCHIOR HOFMANN'S (c.!500-1543t 
millennial speculations, attempted to establish a millennial Kingdom in Munster. 
Besieged by an imperial army, their commune practiced polygamy and tire community of 
goods. Although the princes defeated the MUnster rebels, as they earlier defeated the 
peasants, the Anabaptist hope for a new Kingdom did not vanish. 

Although Geneva's JOHN CALVIN (1509-1564) shared Zwingli's Old Testament 
passion. Calvin, a humanist and lawyer, understood that laws reflected cultural as well as 
divine mandates. Calvin knew that biblical injunctions could not replace the civil code, 
but Ire (relieved that disciplined people living in a well-regulated state were a social 
approximation of the Gospel. Under his leadership. Geneva was characterized by a 
practical utopianism. MARTIN BUCF.R (1491-1551). an older contemporary of Calvin. 
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used similar ideas in his De regno thrlsii (1557). the liisi systematic Protestant study of 
the Kingdom of God. 


Karly Modern Protestantism 


A Ithough Johann Andrcae's (1586-16541 Christ ianopotis (1619). which depicted an ideal 
society based on biblical materials, was an important exception. Calvin and Luther’s 
understanding of the Kingdom dominated most Continental theology. In contrast. English 
Protestantism developed another approach to the Kingdom tooted in that country’s 
history. John Wycliff (1330-138-1) taught a simple biblicism that became commonplace, 
and the English people long believed themselves God’s New Israel. Further, the English 
Reformation made England Protestant, then Catholic, then Protestant again. Whatever the 
archbishop said at the coronation, religious change fatally wounded the belief that the 
king was lire viceregent of God. Each reign created martyrs whose deaths witnessed to 
God’s direct power over conscience. In addition. ENGLAND was Europe's trader, and its 
ships carried books and ideas as well as cargo. Numerous refugees and foreign scholars 
taught in its universities. 

English interest in the Kingdom and in the millenntum developed rapidly after the 
ascension of ELIZABETH I (1533-1603). Elizabeth was a master of the new media of 
print, and Iter court writers depicted her as a new Deborah called to save Protestantism. 
The queen was blessed by shrewdness and luck. The defeat of the Spanish Armada, for 
instance, resulted from Iter careful, secretive building of the Royal Navy. Francis Drake's 
genius, and a massive storm. Although her ministers harried litem, gagged their leaders, 
and prohibited their gatherings. Elizabeth was unable to silence the Puritans who believed 
that her church was not sufficiently reformed (see PURITANISM), if anything, 
persecution whetted their appetite for millenarianism. By 1600. English presses were 
ehuming out studies of the Revelation, including Thomas Brightman’s Aponilypsis 
apoealyiixeoi (1609, 1611) and Joseph Medc’s Claris apvcalyplica (1627). Bishop James 
Ussher’s (1581-1656) chronology, the Annates veriias ei novi tesiamemum (1650). 
prov ided dates valuable to anyone calculating Christ's return. 

James I <1566-16251 and Charles I <1600-1649) intensified Elizabeth's anti-Puritan 
measures. In the 1640s. when open war between Parliament and the Crown erupted, 
many English people believed that the Ktngdom of God was at hand. These popular 
speculations were particularly strong in OLIVER CROMWELL'S <d. 1658i New Model 
army where live Fifth Monarchy Men. named after Daniel’s prophecy, had a large 
following. Many Puritan leaders were also millennialists. Cromwell, for example, 
advocated the readmission of the Jews because he believed that their conversion was a 
precursor to the Second Coming. 

Those Puritans who went to America were fascinated bv the Kingdom and the 
millennium. Both JOHN COTTON <1585-1652) and INCREASE MATHER (1639- 
172.3) studied Revelation carefully, searching for evidence of fulfilled prophecies. The 
conversion of the heathens, one of the signs, seemed at hand in the Indian missions, and 
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only a few prophecies remained 10 be fulfilled before ihe Kingdom aimed. Moving 10 a 
new land and establishing their own holy commonwealths reinforced these Puritan hopes. 

Although Sir ISAAC NEWTON < 1642-17271 spent his latei years studying the 
various millennial prophecies, both English and American millcnniulism receded after the 
restoration of Charles II. Souivd on enthusiasm by the excesses of live Revolution. JOHN 
LOCKE <1632-17041 and Olivers identified reiigion with reason and morality. The 
appmpriate eschatology was a belief in rewards and punishments after death and. 
peihaps. continuing confidence in England's special place in history. 

Some late seventeenth-century interpreters offered a more rational view of the 
millennial tradition. Hugo Grotius 11583-1645). Daniel Whitby <d. 1726). and Moses 
Lowrnan (d. I752| argued that the biblical description of millennium was symbolic. The 
spread of live Gospel would usher in an indefinite period of peace, justice, and economic 
plenty. While the millennium’s appioach could be chatted through the usual prophetic 
signs, such as live fall of the papal Antichrist, the Kingdom would come through human 
action, not direct divine intervention. Christ’s Second Coming would follow on the 
millennium. 

This “postmillennial" theology supponed the Christian activism of eighteenth-century 
pietists (see PIETISM). In Germany. August Hermann Francke (1663-1727). supported 
by the Piussian ruling family, launched a major assault on Germany's spiritual ills. 
Francke sought to reform theological education, making it more biblically centered, 
established an orphanage, began a girls school, cieated a bible society, and sent live first 
Pmtestant missionaries to India. AngloAmeriean evangelicals lacked such rich fiscal 
resources. Although evangelist GEORGE WHITEFIELD (1714-1770) dreamed of 
establishing an American HALLE in Georgia, he was unable to raise the needed funds. 
His friend, theologian JONATHAN EDWARDS <1703-17581. advocated midweek 
prayer meetings for missions to hasten the millennium, and JOHN WESLEY (1703- 
1791) was a dynamo of Kingdom righteousness. He warred with alcoholism and slavery, 
carried out an active ministry to the poor and imprisoned, collected for charity, and. in 
doing so. managed to create a new denomination. 

After Napoleon’s fall, post-millennialism entered its classical age. Protestant 
missionaiy activity, secured by the Royal Navy and protected by the British Empire, 
carried Christianity to Asia and to AFRICA. Oliver Protestants joined the British in this 
missionaiy effort. Many American denominations, such as the Baptists and 
Congregationalists. formed their national denominations to suppoil the cause. MISSIONS 
to the Ivomeland also nourished. Johann Hinrich Wiclvern < 1808-18811, a German pastor, 
established the Inner Mission to coordinate a number of Christian initiatives, and the 
Deaconess movement established the first school for nurses at Kaiserswerth. Traveling 
evangelists dotted live American west with churches. On the darker side, postmillennial 
theology contributed to modern NATIONALISM. Each Protestant nation saw itself as 
essential to the final triumph of the Redeemer’s Kingdom, and often confused its own 
political goals with the divine plan. 
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Modern Protestantism 


By 1800, many thoughtful observers believed that the modern world posed unique 
theological and ethical issues. Even those who opposed the newer directions of thought— 
and many did—found that they had to consider the implications of the new science for 
theology, but the issues were only primarily intellectual. Science, new techniques of 
manufacturing and communication, and a rising standard of living offered new economic 
and social possibilities. At the same time, these developments made such ancient evils as 
war and poverty more terrible. 

Philosopher IMMANUEL KANT <1724-1804) helpedto define the modern period by 
investigating the limits of rational discourse. Although Kant did not accept religion’s 
truth claims, lie believed that religion provided symbols that enabled individuals and 
communities to live moral lives. In effect. ''Christ.'* "forgiveness." and "atonement." 
reconciled the demands of moral law and actual human behavior. Kant used the phrase 
'philosophical chiliasm" to refer to his belief that like Kingdom of God symbolized the 
hope for a world of truth and justice. 

Theologian FRIEDRICH SCH1.EIERMACHER (1768-1834). a founder of the 
University of Berlin, resolved to reconcile like thought of the ENLIGHTENMENT and 
the Christian faith. To do this, he shifted the theological center from God to the historical 
Jesus. As Schleiermacher understood Jesus. Jesus had a perfect consciousness of God that 
others might share through him. In so doing, believers became incorporated into God’s 
Kingdom of Righteousness, which Christ's influence created and sustained. 

Schleiemiachcr wrote just as the historical approach to the New Testament was 
becoming accepted. FERDINAND CHRISTIAN BAUR (1792-1860) of Tubingen was 
an early representative of these new studies. His developmental approach to the New 
Testament stressed tike ways in which the earliest churches had reinterpreted faith as the 
church moved from Palestine to Rome. In Barn ’s view, much of the New Testament was 
late in its composition, and he doubted the attributed authorship of many New Testament 
books. DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS (1808-1874). a follower of G.F.W.HEGEL 
<1770-1831). carried Baur’s argument one step further. According to Strauss, the earliest 
churches gradually replaced Jesus with a mythological portrait that made Christ a divine 
man. The meaning of the Kingdom thus varied with the location of a particular passage in 
this longer development. 

Theologian ALBRECHT RITSCHL (1822-1889) used the new historical studies in 
creating his theology. According to Ritschl. the Kingdom of God was the core of like 
teachings of the historical Jesus, and. hence, should be the Iteart of present-day faith. By 
accepting Jesus’s proclamation. Ritschl maintained, believers were placed in a new 
relationship to God that incorporated them into God’s Kingdom. Through acts of love 
and obedience, the Christian brought like world into a new relationship w ith God. which 
in turn further advanced God's reign. After 1880. Ritschl’s students occupied the 
important theological chairs in Germany, and representatives of his position were also 
found in Anglo-American theological schools. 

Ritschl's Kingdom tlreology appealed to Chr istian activists who wanted to build a new 
society. In the United States, for instance, the Baptist WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
(1861-1918) saw the Kingdom as humanity organized according to the will of God. 
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Others joined him in advocating this SOCIAL GOSPEL, including the founders of the 
Federal Council of Churches. In Europe. LEONHARD RAGAZ (1868-1945). the 
translator of Rausehenbuseh into German, taught a similar doctiine as did the editors of 
the influential periodical Chrtstliche Welt. 

The intellectual challenge to Ritschlcan theology came from live historical study that 
helped to make it influential. In 1892 Johannes Weiss published Die Predlgt Jesus vom 
Retche Gottes. The book argued convincingly that Jesus' understanding of the Kingdom 
of God was typical of Jewish apocalyptic thought. ALBERT SCHWEITZER’S <1875- 
1965) Quest for the Historical Jesus (1906) built on Weiss's insights and argued that 
Christ died believing that his death would end history. 


World War I and the Depression 


While intellectual criticism did not destroy Ritschlian theology, human experience made 
it difficult to affirm. In 1914 a general European war erupted that was followed by a 
worldwide depression of epic proportions and yet another world war. In this context, the 
Ritschlian celebration of the Kingdom seemed naive and irrelevant to social problems. 

When the Great War I vegan, many national leaders identified their country's causes 
with the Kingdom. The most effusive was Woodrow Wilson <1856-1924). a master of 
Protestant rhetoric. The Gieat War. he argued, would end with a just peace and the 
establishment of a League of Nations that would make future wars impossible. 
Unprecedented carnage, shameless war profiteering, and a draconian peace exposed the 
hollowness of Wilson's words. In SWITZERLAND, a young Protestant pastor. KARL 
BARTH (1886-1968). published The Epistle to the Romans (1919). a commentary that 
stressed the discontinuity between God and human activity. Barth's new direction in 
theology quickly caught the attention of younger European theologians, including 
FRIEDRICH GOGARTEN (1887-1968). EMIL BRUNNER < 1889-1966) and RUDOLF 
BULTMANN 11884-1976). 

Many turned to the existential philosophy of S0REN KIERKEGAARD (1813-1855). 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 11844-1900) and Martin Heidegger 11889-1976) to address 
the post-World War I world. Existentialism was a philosophic stance or orientation that 
made few objective truth claims. Instead, existentialists recognized that science had made 
traditional metaphysics unbelievable. Knowledgeable people, after all. knew that atoms, 
not sonic ethereal substance, constituted reality, but the existentialists did not want to 
relinquish metaphysical language altogether because philosophy illuminated the deeper 
problems of human experience. Many theologians saw traditional Christian doctrine in 
the same way. Although few believed these teachings literally, they provided a fruitful 
way to understand human life. Rudolf Bultmann’s (1884-1976) essay. "The New 
Testament and Mythology." suggested that contemporaries might best understand Jesus's 
eschatological Kingdom as a radical call to decision or commitment. 

In Geimany live defeat in World War I led to social disillusionment. The 1920 political 
struggles pitted different secular millenniums against each other. National Socialism, for 
example, piomised to construct a new one-thousand-year Reich on the basis of racial 
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purity. This millennium would come after a titanic snuggle between good and evil. The 
Communists, flush from their victory in Russia, pressed for an ideal workers’ state that 
might restore prosperity and dignity. The German churches, which lost many legal and 
constitutional privileges after tire war. had difficulty addressing these conflicts. However, 
the new eschatology enabled some church leaders, especially in the CONFESSING 
CHURCH, to protest against any identification of the secular and divine order (see 
GERMAN CHRISTIANS). The Kingdom was as powerful in its absence as in its 
presence. 

The world war accelerated the UNITED STATES’ loss of innocence. The Social 
Gospel movement declined. In its place, such American theologians as REINHOLD 
NIEBUHR (1892-1971) and H.RICHARD NIEBUHR (1894-1962) proposed a realist 
theology that stressed sin and ambiguity as pan of life. American realism, however, was 
not European neo-orthodoxy, although it drew on similar souices. Much of the older 
Social Gospel interest in direct Christian action continued, even as the Kingdom language 
was critiqued. 

Theologian H.Richard Niebuhr summarized the American theological tradition in his 
Kingdom of God i/i America (1937). Niebuhr described American Protestant thinking as 
moving from a Kingdom that was dependent on sovereignty (the Puritans) through a 
Kingdom within individuals and movements (EVANGELICALISM) to a more social 
Kingdom (the Social Gospel). Ever the careful dialectician. Niebuhr refused to pnvilege 
any of these positions. Jonathan Edw ards (1703-1758) and Walter Rauschcnbusch were 
both part of the American dialogue. 

During the 1920s American Protestant conservatives lost the Modernist- 
Fundamentalist controversy, and many withdrew from their churches to establish their 
own institutions. Many advocated ptemillcnnial D1SPENSATIONAL1SM. an 
interpolation of prophecy that had been popular in the nineteenth century. 
Dispensationalism began with the British millenarian. JOHN NELSON DARBY (1800- 
1882). whose teachings were modified in American prophecy courses. Bible study 
programs, and Bible schools. To stabilize this theology. Cyrus Scofield <1843-1921) 
asked a committee to help him edit the SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE. Reading Jesus’ 
teachings about tlve Kingdom in a literal way. Scofield concluded that Jesus believed that 
the Kingdom would follow shoitly after his resurrection. Instead. God insetted a great 
paienthesis into prophetic history that would end with the Rapture. After Jesus appeared 
to take his people home. the fulfillnxrnt of prophecy would resume and. after a great 
tribulation, the saints w ould reign w ith Christ in the millennium. The Kingdom was. like 
a Christian America, a hope radically defened. 


Late Modernitv 


Not surpiisingly. live nuclear age has been a period of intense interest in eschatology. In 
Germany the two most influential postwar theologians were WOLFHART 
PANNENBERGl 1928-) and JURGEN MOLTMANN < 1926-1. who published influential 
studies of the Kingdom in the 1970s. Although both began with an eschatological 
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understanding of Jesus’ teachings, they diverged at significant points. In live Theology 
and die Kingdom of God 11969). Pannenberg stressed live intertwining of tl»e present and 
future Kingdom of God. Thus, live coming Kingdom effects live present, which already 
contains the future. In contrast Moltmann. in the Trinity and the Kingdom < 1980). saw the 
Kingdom as the work of live Trinity, which keeps the world's future open for lire future 
Kingdom of glory. 

In the United States. MARTIN LUTHER KING. JR. (1929-1968). an African 
American civil rights leader, made important contributions to the discussion of the 
Kingdom of God. A complex thinker. King combined elements of American religious 
liberalism. African American religion, and his Baptist tradition. In addition. King 
believed that Gandhi's nonviolence was the way for an oppressed people to confront their 
opponents. King assumed leadership of the CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT during the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott (1955). and his theology was contained in the documents that 
he prepared for that public task. His 1965 speech at the Washington monument. "I Have a 
Dream,” summed up his vision of the coming Kingdom. 

The theology of liberation was a theological response to the grinding poverty of the 
Third World (see LIBERATION THEOLOGY). Peruvian theologian Gustavo 
Gutierrez’s (I928-) TeologUI de In liberal Urn (1971) was an attempt to bring together 
insights from Marxism particularly as expressed through such thinkers as Ernst Bloch 
<1885-19771. the concrete situation in Latin America, and live need for political action. 
To further their understanding of the Kingdom, liberation theologians established 
communidades eedesiales de base or base communities. Tlvesc small lay-led 
communities provided a place for ordinary people to develop their religious and political 
concerns. 

Among Roman Catholics, liberation theology has become less influential. In 1985. 
Brazilian theologian Leonardo Boff (1958-t was summoned to Rome to explain his 
Igrtja: Carisma e poder < 1981». Boff was silenced and the pope's new appointments in 
Latin America were conservative. In North America, however. liberation theology 
sparked the development of a number of theologies concerned with human rights, 
including feminist and gay theology (see FEMINIST THEOLOGY: 
HOMOSEXUALITY). These new theologies began with the paiticular group's religious 
and theological insights as sources of action and reflection. Feminist theologians, 
although generally supportive of live broader liberation emphasis on the Kingdom, have 
critiqued that language as gender specific. In their place, they have suggested substitutes, 
such as the Dominion of God- 

Popular religion, particularly in the United States, also saw an expanding interest in 
apocalyptic tlreologies. Unlike earlier dispensationalists. such authors as Hal Lindsey, 
who wrote The Late Great Planet Earth (1970). pointed to contemporary events, 
including the threat at nuclear war. as signs that God was about to ad. 

Despite its popularity, many conservative theologians questioned dispensationalism. 
Fuller Seminary's George Elton Ladd, for instance, published a series of thoughtful 
conservative works, heginning with his Blessed Hope (1956). that questioned the 
doctrine’s biblical basis. His colleague. Daniel Fuller, criticized the teaching from a more 
systematic perspective. Despite extensive controversy in the Evangelical Theological 
Society. Fuller Seminary and other evangelical schools rejected dispensationalism as an 
institutional norm, although those faculties continued to include some advocates. At 
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Dallas Theological Scminaty. long the dispensational flagship, a younger generation of 
scholar* moved toward a “progressive dispensaiionalism” that removed many of ihe 
harsher elements of the naditional system. 


Present 


The collapse of the Soviet Union and the end of the Cold War has apparently coincided 
with the beginnings of anotlter period in theology. Throughout the 1990s. both theology 
and popular faith moved away from the apocalyptic and social concerns of the late 
modern pciiod. In their place them is a new interest in the personal apprehension of 
religion. Interest in mysticism, eastern religions, and nontraditional spiritual disciplines is 
common. Them is incmasing concern with how people will manage, not social 
deprivation, but the considerable economic blessings of current Western and American 
life. Perhaps this theology will allow the Kingdom to lie fallow for a season until a new 
band of prophets summons it again to deal with the perpetual crises of society. 
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KINGSLEY, CHARLES (1819-1875) 


Anglican clergyman. Christian Socialist, and Victorian novelist. Son of a Devonshire 
vicar. Kingsley studied at King’s College. London, and Magdalene College. Cambridge. 
While a student at Cambridge. Kingsley struggled w ith his own Christian beliefs and read 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. F.D.MAURICE and others. He was not. however, a 
disciplined student, and he immersed himself in college spoits. He grad-uated and was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1842. eventually obtaining appointment to a living at 
Eveislcy. Hants. 

His reaction to the emergent OXFORD MOVEMENT was sharply negative: he 
dismissed ASCETICISM of any sou and was no admirer of the medieval church. A 
critical aside about JOHN HENRY NEWMAN led to the latter’s Apologia Pro Vno Sua. 
Kingsley became a keen follower of Maurice and called for the church to address the 
needs of the poorer classes. Indeed, he became a leader of the Christian Socialist 
Movement for which he was often the target of harsh criticism. Kingsley tended, in fact, 
to be apolitical, seeking to improve the lot of tire disadvantaged through education and 
cooperative reforms. Kingsley was not a systematic thinker but is considered one of the 
early leaders of the liberal BROAD CHURCH Movement within ANGLICANISM. 

He was also a prolific poet and novelist, his most notable novels being Yeast (1850). 
Westnwd Hoi (I855t. and live children's book. The Waer-Bahies (1863). By the time of 
his death, he had gained a degree of acceptance in the CHURCH OF ENGLAND, serving 
as canon of Chester (1869-1873) and Westminster 11873-1875) and as one of Queen 
Victoria's chaplains in ordinary (appointed 1859). 
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KINGSLEY, MARY (1862-1900) 


English missionary theorist. As a champion of West African CULTURE in the late 
nineteenth eemuiy. Maty Kingsley's contribution to the missionary project in that area is 
best known for her antipathy toward and criticism of the MISSIONS. Bom October 13. 
1862. in Islington. London. Kingsley died in SOUTH AFRICA on June 3. 1900. while 
nursing Boet prisoners. Her uncle was the famous CHARLES KINGSLEY. Christian 
Socialist and novelist. After the death of her parents Mary Kingsley went on two 
extended journeys to what arc now Angola. Cameroon, Gabon. NIGERIA, and SIERRA 
LEONE. These journeys lasted respectively from August to December 1893. and 
December 1894 to November 1895. 

Kingsley's travels resulted in three hooks: Travels in West Africa (1897). an 
ethnographical w ork: Wen African Sin,lies (1899i: and The Story of West Africa (1900). a 
historical overview of the area. However, it is Kingsley’s first publication. "The Negro 
Future.'* a letter to tire S/ieciaior in 1895. that announced her sympathy for the West 
Africans and her hostility toward the missions. In this letter Kingsley refuted beliefs that 
the Africans were drunken idiots—a portrait she claimed was perpetrated by Protestant 
missionaries. In 'The Development of Dodos.” published in National Resien in March 
1896. she asserted that Protestant missionaries failed in West Africa because they tended 
to regard the African minds as so many jugs to he emptied only to be refilled with 
Protestant DOCTRINE. 

Although Kingsley was opposed to Protestant missions, by which she meant Anglican, 
she made friends with French arid American missionaries in Gabon arid became an 
admirer of MARY SLESSOR. the Scottish Presbyterian who established a mission in the 
Okoyong region in Nigeria. Kingsley’s attitude toward mission culture was unusual for a 
woman brought up very much with Victorian values, and certainly accounts partially for 
the originality in her writing. 

See also Anglicanism. Christian: Colonialism: Missionary Organizations: 
Presbyterianism: Socialism 
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KIRCHENTAG 


German Protestantism knows of three different movements that arc called Klrehentage. 
Between 1848 and 1872 church notables met once a year to discuss questions of church 
policy or theological problems. In the Weimar Republic the Kirchemag was tlw highest 
official committee of the Deutscher Evangelischer Kirihenlmnit. which united the 
individual regional churches in a loose federation. Since 1949 the church conferences are 
lay meetings and a large public manifestation of Protestantism in Germany. 

In view of the revolution of 1848. which threatened the traditional position of the 
churches and against tlw background of long-standing issues, the first Kirchemag took 
place in September 1848 in Wittenberg. The aim was to achieve a closer union of the 
individual regional churches and the splintered Protestantism. As a renewal and 
unification movement, it integrated large pans of Protestantism with tlw exception of the 
confessional Lutherans and die-hard liberals. However, the Kirchemage could not 
achieve its aims, and after tlw Reichsgriindung (founding of the German Empire) in 1871 
the movement came to an end. 

Nonetheless, as a result of sonw sixteen conferences, important impulses for 
theological discussion and for the movement of church constitutions went out. The 
Kirchemage are connected with what is called Inner Mission, that is. evangelism and 
social woik and their yeaily meetings. The speech of Johann Heinrich Wichern at the 
Kirchemag in Wittenberg 1848 stands as the beginning of this charitable movement. 

With the end of the laiuleiherrlichen Klrchenregtmenl (territorial church government) 
and tlw beginning of tlw politics of separation of CHURCH AND STATE, the churches 
were forced to reorganize their constitutions. The first Deutsche! Evangelischer 
Kirchemag in Dresden in September 1919 initiated the process of reconstruction. The 
Kirchemag became an official institution of the Deutscher Evangelischer Kirchenbuitd. 
which was founded in 1921. Three times (1924. 1927. 1930) the church pailianwnt nwt. 
Each time a special topic was the central point of the meetings: 1924 in Bethel (Bielefeld) 
the social question Isoziale Frage). 1927 in KOnigsberg the patriotic or national question 
IvBlkitche Erage). 1930 in Augsburg tlw denominational question. The adopted 
statements and the discussions can be regarded as impoitant manifestations of 
Protestantism in the Weimar Republic. 

In 1949 Reinold von Thadden-Trieglaff organized the Deutsche Evangelisihe Woche 
in Hannover, which originated the Kirchentags movement. In spite of tlw strong 
resistance of leading persons of the church in the beginning, the Kirchemag developed 
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into a public forum where religious, theological, social, and political challenges of the 
present could be broadly discussed. The topics, such as the telationship to 
DEMOCRACY. the problem of WAR and peace, the ecological movement, and Jewish- 
Christian dialogue, determined German Protestantism and were themes of the meetings. 

These lay meetings, taking place every two years, became a sign of German 
Protestantism during the postwar period. Until 1961. the year of the building of the Berlin 
wall, the meetings were focused on the Cold War problem and German separation. Up to 
650.000 persons have participated in the meetings. After a crisis in the 1960s the 
Klrcheniage are today a fixed component of public life, in which young people in 
particular look for religious experiences and social challenges. 
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KNOX, JOHN (C.1514-1572) 


Scottish reformer. Born around 1514 in Haddington, near Edinburgh. Scotland. John 
Knox was probably educated at St. Andrews University before being ordained a Catholic 
priest in 1536. The date and circumstances of his CONVERSION are unknown, but by 
1544 he was associated with George Wishart. whose Protestant ministry in SCOTLAND 
led Dav id Cardinal Beaton, archbishop of St. Andrews, to have him burned us a heretic in 
March 1546. Two months later Beaton was himself assassinated, and his murderers were 
besieged in live Episcopal castle at St. Andrews. There Knox joined them. and. in April 
1547. he was persuaded that his vocation lay as a Protestant preacher. His ministry, 
however, had inauspicious beginnings, for in July 1547 St. Andrews' castle fell to the 
French, and Knox spent live next nineteen months as a French galley slave. 

Released from captivity in March 1549. Knox settled in Edward Vi’s ENGLAND. It 
was there that he established his reputation as a leading light of the radical wing of the 
English church. His dogmatic biblicism. focused initially on the idolatry of the Catholic 
Mass, led him to oppose the stance of the moderate leadership of the Protestant 
establishment in England over kneeling at communion. This rift was to become more 
pronounced after the accession of Catholic Mary Tudor in 1553 and live flight of English 
Protestants to the Continent. Appointed minister of the English congregation at Frankfurt 
in 1554. Knox’s hard-line stance on liturgical issues caused such bitter disputes that in 
1555 he was forced to take refuge in Geneva. 

Although Knox found his stay in Geneva a formative experience, it was initially short¬ 
lived. for in the winter of 1555-1556 he returned secretly to the north of England and 
from live re embarked on a clandestine PREACHING tour of Scotland. Thereafter, his 
close identification with tl»c English church and people was diluted by a reawakened 
concern for the fate of Scottish Protestants. His early writings from exile were addressed 
exclusively to his former English congregations, hut by 1558. notably in his notorious 
First Blast of the Trumpet Against the Monstrous Regiment of Women, his vision was 
self-consciously British. Hence, when on live accession of ELIZABETH I in 1558 Knox 
was prevented from returning to England, his disappointment was allayed by the 
opportunity to effect radical reform in his native land. 

On Knox’s return to Scotland in May 1559. his iconoclastic preaching triggered a 
Protestant rebellion against the Catholic French regent. Mary of Guise, whose daughter 
Mary Queen of Scots had married the French dauphin in April 1558. While the rebellion 
was poorly supported, a Protestant settlement was eventually secured in 1560 through the 
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intervention of England. However, plan*, for closer union between ihe Protestant British 
kingdoms were dashed by the decision of the Catholic Mary Stuart to return to Scotland 
in August 1561. Knox’s fury with the Protestant nobles who acquiesced in Maty's return, 
and who defended her right to practice Catholicism privately, proved fiuitless. Knox was 
politically marginalized, and. although he railed against the queen's Mass from the pulpit, 
he played little role in the events that led to Mary’s overthrow in 1567. While he 
preached at the coronation of the infant Janws VI in July 1567. and supported the anti- 
Marian party in the civil war that followed Mary's escape from captivity in 1568. age and 
ill health increasingly cuitailed his activities. He died in Edinburgh on November 24. 
1572. 

Knox was not a systematic thinker and left no body of theological work. Although he 
helped shape the defining documents of the Scottish Reformation—the reformed 
Confession of Faith and the First Book of Discipline —most of his surviving writings are 
polemical tracts written in response to specific circumstances. Effectively sermons, 
distinguished by their pungent and often prophetic rhetoric, they display Knox's close 
identification with the Old Testament prophets on whom he modeled his public persona. 
This is particularly apparent during the period of the Marian exile, when Knox w restled 
with the problem of finding scriptural AUTHORITY for resistance to Catholic tyranny. 
For all then prophetic fury, however. Knox's writings are less politically radical than is 
often assumed. While the First Blast was a sweeping indictment of female governance, 
his other key tracts of 1558—the Appellation and the Letter to the Commonalty —fall 
some way short of the revolutionary populism subsequently ascribed to them. Yet Knox 
did develop the remarkably powerful and enduring idea that, like Old Testament Israel, 
the peoples of Scotland and England were bound by a COVENANT with God to promote 
and defend the “true religion." 

It was fear and despair in the face of a broken covenant that both fuelled the abusive 
language of the 1558 tracts and shaped what was to be Knox’s most lasting memorial, the 
History of the Reformation of Religion in Scotland. The History began life as a record of 
the events of the Scottish Reformation of 1559-1560. but in the course of Mary Queen of 
Scots' short reign evolved into an extended sermon on Scotland's covenanted status and 
the folly of breaching God’s law by tolerating a Catholic sovereign. Brilliantly written, 
and inevitably highlighting Knox's own role in contemporary events, live History is an 
invaluable source for historians of the Scottish Reformation. Above all. however, it 
prov ides unique insights into the mind of a self-styled instrument of God whose influence 
on live course of the Biitish Reformation was profound and long lasting. 

See also Calvinism: Presbyterianism 
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KOELLE, SIGISMUND WILHELM 
(1823-1902) 


Missionary linguist. Koelle was born in Klecbron. WUrtemberg. Germany, on July 14, 
1823. He was one of many young WUnemberger Pietists recruited by the (Anglican) 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY (CMS) through the Basel Mission Seminary. After 
study there he entered the CMS College at Islington in 1845 and was ordained DEACON 
in 1846 and priest in 1847. Having displayed exceptional academic gifts, he was sent to 
Tubingen to study Semitic languages under J.H.A.Ewald. 

Developments in West Africa were opening the possibility of reaching the peoples of 
the interior, but this was conceivable only with the large-scale involvement of African 
missionaries, who mast therefore be trained and equipped. SIERRA LEONE was the 
most eligible source of potential African missionaries, and its Fourah Bay Institution was 
the obvious place to concentrate their training. Koelle was accordingly appointed to the 
institution in 1847 to teach Hebrew and Arabic (the latter in expectation of encounters 
with Muslim peoples). He worked t lie re until 1853 and. with the encouragement of the 
CMS Secretary Henry Venn, laid the foundations of comparative African linguistics. He 
identified well over a hundred languages, belonging to a vast area of West and Central 
Africa, that were still being spoken in Sierra Leone, and in his massive Polyglona 
A/ricana produced materials for their analysis and comparison, as well as revealing 
something of their richness. He also produced substantial grammars of two of them. Y'ai 
(Liberia) and Kanuri (northeast Nigeria). 

In 1853 Koelle returned to Britain to see his works through the press, and married 
Charlotte Elizabeth Phi I pot. daughter of a prominent clergyman. In impaired health, 
instead of returning to West Africa, he served briefly in Cairo, and then, from 1856 to 
1859. in Haifa, employing his Arabic, and developing a learned but confrontational 
appioach to Islam. In 1862 he was appointed to Constantinople, where K.G. Plunder 
(1803-18651. the best-known contemporary Christian apologist to Islam, was already 
stationed. Here Koelle turned his attention to Turkish and other Turkic languages, 
producing a large amount of material, much of it never published, both original and 
translated. Left as the sole missionary, heavily circumscribed by the authorities, he saw 
minimal response in terms of converts. In 1877 the CMS. in a financial crisis, closed the 
unviahlc mission and retired Koelle. However, he refused to leave Constantinople and 
worked independently on a Turkish translation of the Anglican prayer book. In 1879 he 
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and a Muslim scholar. Ahmed TewTik. who was assisting him were the center of a 
diplomatic incident, where tlse Biitish government made a robust response to their airest. 
Koelle had to leave; Tewfik was banished, escaped, went to ENGLAND, and was 
eventually baptized tlvere. the pielude to an extraordinary career. Koelle retired to 
England and continued to write, including the eiudite but highly polemical Mohammed 
and Mohammedanism (1889). He died Fehruaiy 18. 1902. in levndon. 

Koelle. prodigiously learned, angular, and somewhat eccentric, remains a pivotal 
figure in African linguistics, which lie always saw in terms of its relevance to tl>c spread 
of the gospel. The PtAygloita Africuna and the Vai and Kanuri grammars all appeared in 
new editions in the 1960s. Earlier they brought Koelle an honorary doctorate from 
Tubingen and the V'olney Prize of the Institut de France. The same missionary dedication 
marks his later, less illustrious work on Turkish. Tuikic languages, and Islam, and his 
theological and devotional volumes. 

See also Africa; Basel Mission; Missions; Missionary Organizations 
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KOREA 


Introduction 


Protestantism in Korea, which largely descends from North American Methodist and 
Presbyterian MISSIONS of the last quarter of the nineteenth centuiy. has been typified 
since its inception by four characteristics: initial self-evangelism, an association with 
Korean nationalism and concepts of progress, a suong theological conservatism and 
pietism coupled with social involvement, and rapid and significant increases in 
membership. In spite of the presence of denominations, there is such general unifoimity 
in Protestant practice and the structure of the denominations that a uniquely Korean 
Protestantism may be said to have emerged in which METHODISM and 
PRESBYTERIANISM have mutually influenced each other. Without question this 
Korean Protestantism was the most dynamic religious force in twentieth-century Korean 
society, having a significant impact on tl»e development and growth of Roman 
Catholicism. Buddhism, and new religious movements in Korea. Its development has also 
been shaped in key respects by the core values of Korean society and CULTURE. Korea 
under the Chosun dynasty (1392-1910) became tike most thoroughly Confuciani/ed 
society of East Asia. Concepts and core values such as filial piety, loyalty, an emphasis 
on EDUCATION, concepts of AUTHORITY and social hierarchy, and the application of 
moral values in society and government have all come to shape the life and practical 
theology of tike Korean Protestant community. 


The Advent of Protestantism: IX82-I910 


From the middle of the nineteenth century, there had been several missionary probes to 
the "Hermit Kingdom” of Chosun. which like JAPAN had closed itself to significant 
outside contact from the late seventeenth century. Early missionary explorations were 
conducted by the Dutchman Karl Friederich August Gutz-laff (1803-1851). who 
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exploit'd ihe Manchurian and Korean west coasts in 1832. by the Welshman Robert 
Jermain Thomas (1839-1866), who was aboard the American trading vessel the General 
Sherman in September 1866 when it ventured up the Taedong River to P'yungyang. and 
the Scotsman Alexander Williamson <1929-18901. who visited the customs barrier 
between Manchuria and Korea in 1867. None of these attempts had any long-lasting 
impact on the religious scene in Korea. 

The first Protestant missionary who had an impact on Korea was John Ross (1842- 

1915) of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland mission to Manchuria who. with a 
group of Korean merchants in Manchuria acting as a team of translators, made the first 
translation of the New Testament into Korean. In 1882 live first portions of this 
translation were printed and circulated. Tire entirc New Testament was translated, bound, 
and distributed as a single volume in 1887. The Ross Translation introduced key 
theological terms that are still in use. such as Hananim (Ruler of Heaven) for God. and— 
because it used exclusively the Korean alphabet Han ' 'git l —was a significant factor in 
the revival and widespread use of this script. 

Koreans who had been converted to Christianity through reading Ross's translation 
were responsible for tire establishment of Christian communities in northwestern Korea, 
in the capital, and in the communities along the nortlwrn bank of tike Yalu River, which 
was nominally Korean territory at that time. The existence of these communities before 
the arrival of the first foreign missionaries in 1884 and 1885 is an eloquent testimonial to 
Ross's conviction that Christianity was sptead best by convinced converts rather than by 
foreign missionaries. Korean Protestantism was sclf-evangeli/ed from the beginning— 
EVANGELISM through live distribution of Scripture. 

From the mid- 1880s foreign missionaries began to arrive, including Horace N.Allen 
(1858-19321 of the Northern Presbyterian Church in 1884. Horace G. Underwood 11859- 

1916) of the same mission, and Henry G.Apperueller 11858-1902) of the Northern 
Methodist mission in 1885. followed almost immediately by several other missionaries. 
By the end of the ninth decade of tire nineteenth century, a foreignmission enterprise was 
well under way. building on the foundations that had been lard by Ross's converts. By the 
end of the 1880s several of modern Korea's major institutions had already been 
established, such as three Western-style medical institutions including Severance 
Hospital and Ehwa Woman's University Hospital, and leading schools such as Paejae 
Boys’ High School, and Ewha Girls’ High School. At the same time the Religious Tract 
Society for live distribution of Scriptures and religious materials was created as the Tri- 
Lingual Press, the first Western-style publishing house (see PUBLISHING MEDIA). 

The 1890s saw continual growth in the numbers of converts and the creation of 
Christian literature, including dictionaries, manuals of the Korean language, and 
translations of devotional works, such as JOHN BUNYAN’S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 
At the same time the question of how to create independent church institutions was also 
widely debated. In 1890 John L.Nevius (1829-1893). a Presbyterian missionary in 
Shantung. China, was invited to come to Korea to explain to the missionaries there his 
mission methods (now called the Ncvius Method) for creating a self-propagating, self- 
governing. and self-supporting church, which became the universally accepted policy of 
Protestant missions in Korea. By tlw beginning of the twentieth century live prospects for 
Korean Protestantism seemed bright. 
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The rise of Protestantism in Korea must be sei against tlw drama of ihe decline in 
political and economic power of ihe Chosun dynasty, the search by progressive young 
intellectuals for a way to revitalize their nation, and growing Japanese imperial 
encroachment on the Asian continent. Young, nationalist Christians saw in the model of 
institutional mission work—particularly education and the creation of schools—a way to 
restore Korea to its rightful place on tire world stage. Today many Korean schools claim a 
Christian, but not a mission, foundation because of tire efforts of these Christians during 
the first decade of the twentieth century. Tire success of the Protestant churehes in the 
twenty-five years after the airival of foreign missionaries was attributed to the association 
of Christianity with the "progressive” West, and the emphasis that the first generation of 
missionaries placed on the responsibility of local Christians for the growth and support of 
their churches. Kenneth Wells in New Got!. New Nation: Protestants and Self- 
reconstruction Nationalism in Korea stresses the importance of the mixture of religious 
faith and nationalism at a time when the nation was facing a political crisis. 

The numerical growth in the churches' membership in the decade before the 
annexation of Korea by the Japanese Empire in 1910. is often attributed to the Great 
Revival of 1907 in P yongyang, the effect of which quickly spread throughout the 
peninsula, and into both the Koiean and Chinese communities in Manchuria. Although 
the event has to be seen against the background of the political uncertainties of the time, 
it cannot be gainsaid that this revival, which combined a concern for personal purity and 
potential national demise, unleashed a great spiritual energy among Koreans for the 
evangelization of the nation. At the time of the annexation in 1910. 1 percent of live 
population adhered to Protestantism. The Japanese Protestant Church today, which is at 
least a generation older than live Korean church, has yet to equal this achievement. 

By 1910 the institutional church was well established—the first SEMINARIES had 
been founded, the first seminarians had graduated, and live first Koiean ministers had 
been ordained. In 1908 all Protestant missionaries, except the High Church Anglicans, 
had accepted a comity agreement that divided the peninsula into mission spheres, which 
would avoid unnecessary competition by authorizing the presence of only one 
DENOMINATION in a particular region. A vote taken among the missionaries at the 
same time to create a United Church of Christ in Korea was rejected by the home 
churehes in North America. Nonetheless the comity agreement, live use of a single 
translation of the BIBLE, a common hymnal, and other pan-denominational activities 
have helped to create a sense of a common Protestant Christianity in spite of the 
contemporary presence of many denominations. 


Colonial Subjugation: Korea under Japanese Rule. 1910-1945 


Throughout the colonial era there was continual growth in membership, and the extension 
of social and political engagement. In 1914. in the first decade of Japanese rule, there 
were 196.000 Korean adlierents representing 1.1 percent of the population. By live end of 
Japanese rule in 1945. Protestant adlterence had quadropled to 740.000 persons, 
representing over 3 percent of the population. This numerical growth was paralleled by 
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involvement in Korean society. the extent ot' which may be symbolized by four political 
events: (1) the Conspiracy Trial of 1912: <2| conflict over “patriotic'' schools: (3l 
involvement in the March First Movement of 1919: and 14) the Shinto Shrine 
Controversy. 

In 1912. 124 persons were accused of attempting to assassinate the governor-general. 
Terauchi Masatake (1852-1919). of whom ninety-eight were Christians, a sign that the 
colonial regime perceived Christians to be a section of the population that represented an 
organized challenge to their domination of Korea. In live end. the cases against all but six 
of the alleged conspirators were thrown out for lack of evidence. This trial, more than any 
other event, had the effect of creating a link in the popular imagination between Korean 
nationalism and Christianity. In Korea, imperialism was Japanese, not Western. 

Korean Christians and Christian missions continued to found schools throughout 
Korea during the second decade of the twentieth century. To secondarylevel institutions, 
the mission bodies added teniarylevel institutions such as Sungsil College (Union 
Christian College. I905i in P’yungyang. and Ewha Woman's College (1910). and 
Yunhtii College (Chosen Christian College. 1915) in Seoul, forming a complete nonstate 
educational system. Conflict between live Protestant community and the colonial 
government became acute when the Government-General announced in 1915 that all 
private schools would be required to use Japanese as the national language, and also that 
they would be forbidden to provide religious instruction or conduct religious worship. 
These edicts caused great consternation among both the mission community and the 
Korean Christian community, and for the latter became one of the principal reasons for 
their involvement in the Korean Independence Movement in 1919. 

The March First Movement, which effectively created the sense of modern Korean 
nationhood, was largely the work of Korean religious leaders. Thirtythrec persons signed 
the Declaration of Independence from Japan, of whom fifteen signatories were 
Christians. Tl»e principal Christian influence they had on live character of tl»e movement 
came from their insistence on nonviolent behavior during the demonstration. The 
Japanese colonial regime harshly suppressed the movement, in which thousands were 
killed and injured. Christians in particular were persecuted. Churches were burned down 
by Japanese troops, many Christians were executed, and in one spectacular incident 
villagers were herded into a local church that was then set alight. In spite of a Japanese 
news blackout, live suppression of the movement became known because a few 
missionaries went to CHINA and cabled their mission boards at home, which in turn 
lobbied Western governments to condemn Japanese brutality. Christian involvement in 
the organization of the movement. Christian suffering in the suppression of the 
movement, and foreign Christian condemnation of Japanese brutality strengthened the 
link made between Protestant Christianity and Korean nationalism in the minds of both 
Koreans and Japanese. 

Two strands of Protestant Christianity emerged in the afteimath of the suppression of 
the March First Movement—a more theologically liberal and socially active strand, and a 
more theologically conservative strand concerned largely with “church” affairs. This split 
took root during the 1920s at a time when live Government-General took a more 
culturally (but not politically) permissive attitude towaid its Korean subjects. Great 
numerical gains in church membership were made with the theologically more 
conservative strand coming to dominate the churches. However, during this same period. 
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the government of Japan itself came 10 be dominated by xenophobic groups supporting a 
ShintO-based nationalism that required the participation of all of the nation's citizenry in 
rites conducted at State Shinto shrines. 

The erection in 1925 of live principal Shinto shrine for Korea, the Chosen Jingu. set the 
stage for a conflict with the church that was to last for twenty years and had ramifications 
far after independence from Japan had been achieved. Although attendance at Shinto 
rituals was said to be a "patriotic" rather than a "religious” act. Korean Christians saw 
participation in them to be both idolatrous and offensive to their own sense of nationality. 
After 1930 Japanese rule became increasingly harsh as the colonial regime tried to create 
a forwd conformity with Japanese practices. Korean Christian resistance to shrine 
worship led the colonial regime to take increasingly harsh measures against the churches. 
In 1938 the colonial regime used force to make tire General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, the General Conference of the Methodist Church, and other Christian bodies pass 
resolutions staling that shrine worship did not contravene Christian faith. Between 1938 
and 1945 about 2.000 Protestants were arrested for noncompliance in shrine worship, of 
whom at least fifty people died as a result of their incarceration and torture. Missionaries 
were deported for their refusal to support the shrine edicts. The Presbyterian missions 
closed their schools rather than permit their students to attend shrine rituals. Methodists, 
on the other hand, turned their schools over to Korean control, which often meant 
compliance with government regulations. 

The Government-General attempted to "Japani/e" live denominations by merging them 
with their Japanese equivalent denominations, and by controlling the content of 
WORSHIP. In the dying days of the colonial regime in 1945. all Protestant churches were 
merged into a single institution that was a branch of the Japanese Protestant church, the 
Kyoian. The Government-General forbade tire reading of the Old Testament or the 
Revelation of St. John tl>c Divine in tire New Testament because of tire prophetic 
revelation in these books of God's condemnation of the powers of this world. Churches 
were closed, their property sold off. and on one occasion a church was made into a Shinto 
shrine. These actions demonstrated both the fear and scorn with which tire authorities 
held tire Christian churches, and further confirmed the link between Korean nationalism 
and Christianity. Although the Shinto Shrine controversy demonstrated the tenacity of 
Korean Christians in the face of political oppression, their movement was principally 
religious and not political. 


Divided Nation/Industrial Nation: Korea after IJberation. 1945- 


After liberation from Japanese rule at tire conclusion of the Pacific War in August 1945, 
the Protestant churches faced three problems: (1) the different policies regarding religion 
in the American and Soviet zones of occupation: (2» questions of complicity with 
Japanese rule by church leaders: and (3) the legacy of the Japanese-imposed church 
union. In norther n Korea, the Soviet zone of influence. Christians formed political parties 
including the Kidokkyo tahcc mmjudiing (Christian Social Democratic Party) and the 
Kidokkyo chayu-dang tChristian Liberal Party), which were soon suppressed. Conflict 
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arose in 1946 when Christian leaders wanted to commemorate tire uprising of March I. 
1919. which was seen by the regime as bourgeois. Tlrcre was yet another early clash of 
Christians with the Communist authorities over the holding of elections for a People's 
Assembly on a Sunday, which ran counter to the strong Sabbatarian views of many 
Christians. 

Control or suppression of the Christian community in the north was important not only 
because Christians represented a separate voice on social and political matters, but also 
because of the size of the Christian community. In the late 1940s the center of 
Christianity in Korea was in the north, trot the south, an irony of history considering the 
current size of the Christian Church in South Korea. Objections made by the Joint 
Presbytery of tl>e still-unified Protestant church were countered by the authorities with 
the formation of the Ktdokkyo kyodo yiiiuruieng (Federation of Christians!, which all 
church officers were required by law to join. All those who refused to join were arrested 
for belonging to an illegal organization. Churches were confiscated and put to secular 
uses. Large numbers of Christians lied to the south, whereas many of those who had 
remained in the north were rounded up shortly before the onset of the Korean War in 
June 1950 and executed en masse. Little was heard about the state of Protestantism in the 
north until the midl980s when it was announced that a hymnal and a translation of the 
New Testament had been published in 1983 and a translation of the Old Testament in 
1984. In the late 1980s delegations representing North American and European churches 
reported taking part in worship in the homes of individual Christians. In 1988 the 
government of North Korea announced that it had built and opened a new Roman 
Catholic and a new Protestant church for use by their respective religious communities. 
Subsequently officials designated as leadeis of the Christian community in North Korea 
have met with various Western and South Korean church leaders to discuss national 
unification. However, the church organizations in North Korea are not freely formed 
associations but are live creations of the government, their representatives being 
government-approved personnel. 

In southern Korea the laissez-faire policy of the American Military Government 
<1915-19481 left the chureh free to handle its own affaire. Two issues emerged: the 
continuation of the Japanese-created unified church, and the question of complicity by 
chureh leaders with the Japanese colonial regime. By late 1945 a bloc of Methodists had 
bolted from the union church to reform the Methodist Church, which effectively ended 
the union church. Conflicts over attendance at Shinto rituals, arid the perversion of the 
use of Scripture were more difficult to resolve. In 1947 some Methodists claimed that 
those who wanted the union to continue in fact were the same people who had 
collaborated with the Japanese. The Presbyterians similarly were split when a group left 
the Presbytery to form the Koryu Group. This group, claiming descent front those 
Christians who had made a COVENANT against shrine worship, took a hard line against 
any one who had attended a shrine ritual. The split over shrine worship is one of the most 
significant and long-lived controversies in Korean church history and is indicative of the 
extent to which THEOLOGY has determined the course of the church's history. 

During the Korean War (1950—1953) church institutions, such as the universities, were 
forced to seek a temporary location in the southeastern part of the peninsula around the 
port of Pusan. After the conclusion of hostilities in 1953 most of the churches' efforts 
were spent on tl»e provision of social services to a war-weary population and on repairing 
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ihe material damage done to churches and church institutions. Housing, transportation tor 
refugees, emergency medical aid. distribution of clothing and food, and the establishment 
of orphanages w ere all undertaken in the immediate postwar period. These activities were 
heavily supported by foreign church mission bodies. Mission support also was provided 
for the maintenance of Yonsei University. Severance Hospital, and Ehwa Woman’s 
University. By 1957 the church had grown to 844.000 adherents representing 3.7 percent 
of the national population. Thus, although there had been significant numerical grow th in 
chureh membership, the percentage of Christians within the national population had 
remained fairly constant over a twenty-year period. 

Following postwar economic stabilization, the decade the 1960s stood at the threshold 
of the period of Korea’s rapid urbanization and INDUSTRIALIZATION, and was also 
the time when the ideas of 'Church Growth” (kyohoesitnftfangi became the theme for the 
evangelization of the nation. In the decade 1957-1968 the Protestant community both 
doubled in numbers of adherents to 1 .900.000 persons, and doubled in percentage 
representation within the national population from 3 to 6 percent. The 1960s also saw 
greater social and evangelistic outreach in projects for people within Korea who were 
considered to be suppressed members of society, such as prostitutes and new industrial 
laborers, as well as international outreach through overseas missions and the provision of 
relief supplies to foreign nations. A new national evangelistic tool was created w ith the 
establishment of a nationwide radio network, live Christian Broadcasting System. 

In the 1970s. after the proclamation of the Yushin (Revitalizing Reforms! 
Constitution, which entrenched President Pak ChUnghui (Park Chung Hee. 1917-19791 in 
power. Christian political movements emerged, pressing for a more democratically based, 
representative system of government. This phenomenon represented a rcemergence of the 
liberal, politically active strand of Protestantism, which had lain virtually dormant since 
the 1920s. It is important to mite that it was politically liberal laymen and -women, not 
the leadership of tlie Protestant churches, who called for the restoration of democracy, for 
social justice, and for fairness in dealings with the workers of the new industrial state. 
Many Christians were imprisoned and tortured during this period for their political 
opinions. For nearly twenty yearn live political opposition to undemocratic government 
came largely from the Christian community, including Roman Catholic l.ATTY and 
CLERGY. During the same twentyyear period. Christians were also active in a variety of 
social movements, which may be typified by the movement for women's rights in terms 
of inheritance and marital relations. Led by Christian lay w omen such as the Methodist Yi 
T'aeyung (Lee Tai-young. 1914-19981. the battle was enjoined largely with the Yudo-hoe 
(Confueian Association) and conservative legislators who saw these developments as a 
threat to live Confueian moral structure of Korean society. 

Although criticized for maintaining unnecessary Western cultural characteristics. 
Korean Protestantism has accommodated itself at certain key points with Korean culture, 
the most outstanding example of which is the practice of live ih'udo yebae (mourning 
ceremony) rituals. Filial piety {hya in Korean), reverence for ancestors and obedience to 
parents, is one of the core values of Confueian thought and practice. Visible expression of 
this moral value was seen in the performance of the Confueian ancestral or chesa 
ceremonies. Korean Christians from the beginning emphasized the teaching of the fifth of 
the Ten Commandments to honor one’s father and mother as a Christian reflection of this 
Confueian ethic. From at least tlie first decade of the twentieth century Korean 
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Protestants have pcrfonned Christianized ancestral inemoiial rituals called eh 'udo ytbue. 
which are now found in the liturgy books of every Proiesiani denomination. Normally 
performed for one's immediate relatives such as parents and grandparents, there is no 
foimal prohibition against remembering more distant relatives. 

Minjung sinluik (Theology of the People!, which emerged in the mid-1970s, is a 
further rejection of the indigenization of Protestantism in Korea. Parallel in some ways 
with Latin American LIBERATION THEOLOGY, unhuk uses two key concepts—the 
minjung (the people! and him (enmity, grudge). Minjung theology says that the minjung 
are the proper subject of history and that to understand history one must understand how 
God has worked to overcome the han of the people. Using the example of the liberation 
of the Hebrew slaves from Egyptian bondage, these theologians argue that God acts in 
response to the suffering of the people. From the 1990s this theology, perhaps because it 
was perceived to be too intellectual, has ceased to be popular in Korea. 

Other features of Korean Protestant practice reflect the indigenization and localization 
of Christianity. Tongsitng kido. joint congregational prayer conducted out loud in the 
middle of a service, is far more fervent than congregational prayers in other national 
churches such as in Japan or North America. In the postKorean War period Protestant 
chute Ires have adopted two American Protestant practices—the revival meeting (induing- 
lute) and the retreat center (kido min. often mistakenly called a prayer mountain). 
Frequently the conduct of a revival meeting will move into being a gathering for healing 
by the evangelist in charge (see REVIVALS: FAITH HEALING). Likewise, the retreat 
centers often are not places for meditation, but venues for obtaining spiritual healing of 
physical ailments. Both of tire sc practices reflect the role that Korean shamans played as 
the principal healer in traditional tinKS. 

A considerable degree of mutual influence of the denominations on each other can Ire 
shown in the great similarity in ecclesiastical practice. All churches in Korea have small 
group meetings of ten or so of their members (called kiiy&k-luit by tire Presbyterians and 
suk-hue by the Methodists), which are modeled on Methodist class meetings. Likewise. 
Methodism, which elsewhere does not have lay elders appointed for life but stewards 
elected for a fixed term, in Korea has lay elders on tire model of the Reformed churches. 
These features combined with the use of a common hymnal, a common translation of the 
Bible, and a similar liturgical format have created a common Korean Protestantism in 
spite of the existence of denominationalism. 

Protestant Christianity has been tire most dynamic religious factor in Korea during the 
twentieth century. Protestantism has influenced the development of modem medicine, 
modern education, concepts of equality between classes and genders, and also has had an 
impact on post-Korean War new religious movements. Thirty-one Korean universities 
claim a Christian origin, of which three are considered among the top five universities in 
the country. Unlike Japan where new religious movements are often a mixture of 
Buddhism and Shinto. Korean new religious movements are a mixture of Christianity and 
native traditions. 

The 1995 Korean National Population Household Census, the last quinquennial census 
to ask for information about religious adherence, reveals some interesting characteristics 
about Korean Protestantism at the end of the twentieth century. First. 19.7 percent of the 
population claimed to adhere to a Protestant denomination. Second, of those people who 
self-identified themselves as belonging to an organized religion. 51.8 percent claimed to 
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belong 10 a Christian denomination (39.1 percent to a Protestant denomination! or 6 
pci cent more than the 45.7 percent of the respondents who claimed adherence to a form 
of Buddhism. Third. Protestantism shows a slight female predominance in membership 
because 53.3 percent of Protestants were female compared with 46.7 percent who were 
male. Fourth. Protestantism is young. Of selfidentified Protestants 72.5 percent arc 
between the ages of fifteen and forty-four years. Fifth, the largest single gioup of self- 
identified adherents is found among the youngest group, persons aged between fifteen 
and twenty-four years, accounting for more than a quaitcr of all self-identified 
Protestants. Sixth, the census also revealed that nationally where Protestantism is strong. 
Buddhism tends to be weaker and vice versa. In the region of the nation's capital. 
Protestantism accounts for a quaiter of the population, or 50 percent grcatei than the size 
of the Buddhist groups in the same area. That is. Protestantism is typically stronger in 
those arcas that are more highly urbanized and undergoing the greatest social change, 
whereas Buddhism is strongest in the culturally more traditional regions. 

See also Asian Theology: Bible Translation: Communism: Ecumenism. Evangelism: 
Missionary Organizations. Women Higher Education 
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KRAEMER, HENDRIK (1888-1965) 


Dutch scholar ami missiologist. Kracmer was both an excellent scholar in linguistics and 
religious studies and an outstanding lay theologian and missiologist. In and outside the 
NETHERLANDS he came to the tore in the tumultuous transition period from 
colonialism to postcolonialism. In INDONESIA l>c paved the way for a process that is 
svoll described in the title of his hoc* From Mission Field lo Independent Church (1958). 
Moreover, he pleaded for the transformation of missionary work done by Western 
missionary societies into common missionary work done jointly by the churches in the 
East and West. Chiistian mission, he argued, is not the duty of Western "free enterprise" 
organizations hut the responsibility of the universal instituted church as the body of 
Christ. 

KiaenKt was bom May 17. 1888. After his stay in an orphanage in Amsterdam 11900- 
1905) and his training at the Mission House in Rotterdam < 1905-19091. Kraemcr studied 
Indonesian languages at Leiden University <1911-1921). Here the famous Islamologist 
Christiaan Snouck Hurgtonje supervised his Ph.D. study and aw arded it cum laude. After 
a short stay in Egypt (1921) Kraemcr served the Netherlands Bible Society in 
INDONESIA (1922-1937). Next he was appointed professor of the history and 
phenomenology of religion at Leiden University 11937-1947). Finally he moved from the 
Netherlands to SWITZERLAND to serve as the first director of the WORLD COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES’ newly established Ecumenical Institute at Chateau de Bossey. Ciligny. 
near Geneva (1948-1955). After retirement he returned to the Netherlands. He died 
November 11. 1965. 

In Indonesia Kraemcr did Bible translation work, although he engaged himself in other 
work as well: theological education, visiting various mission fields, leading indigenous 
churches into independence, and studying Javanese culture, nationalism. Islam, and 
church growth. In 1928 he attended the Jerusalem meeting of the International 
Missionary Council and established cooperation with JOHN R.MOTT and other 
missionary leaders. In 1928-1933 l>e published two volumes of Islam studies in 
Indonesian language, which were banned by the government after Indonesia's 
independence. In 1934 he established live major Indonesian theological seminary. Sekolah 
Tinggi The/do-gia (SIT), at Jakarta. Kraemer’s book The Christum Message m a Non- 
Christian World <1938). published with a foreword by the archbishop of York and 
thoroughly influenced by live dialectical theologians KARL BARTH and EMIL 
BRUNNER, pleaded for "biblical realism” as a tool to understand, approach, and 
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evaluate non-Christian religions. In opposition to William E.Hocking, main compiler of 
the influential inquiry Rethinking Missions (19321. Kraemcr emphasized discontinuity 
between Christian faith and the non-Christian religions. His exclusivistie THEOLOGY of 
MISSIONS and religions was strongly opposed by both Western liberals and Indian 
inclusivists at the 1938 Tambaram I Madras) International Missionary Council meeting 
and thereafter. 

In 1936 Utrecht University celebrated its 300th anniversary. Barth and Brunner as 
well as Kraenter were awarded honorary doctorates. A year later Kraemcr moved to 
Leiden University. His inaugural address dealt with the problem of syncretism. He 
lectured on all religions but showed a special interest in Islam. His book Islam as a 
Religious and Missionary Problem < 1938) is a good compendium of his view on Islam. It 
was heavily criticized by Oliver scholars in religious studies because they disliked his 
connecting religious studies with missions. Before, during, and after World War 11 
Kraenwr engaged in the revitalization of his own church, the Netherlands Refomied 
Church. During the war he opposed the Nazi ideology, supported the Messianic Jews, and 
was temporarily imprisoned. In 1945 he participated in the establishment of the Socialist 
Party. 

After retirement and return to the Netherlands. Kraenter publislved several books. The 
two major works of this period. Religion and the Christian Faith (1956) and World 
Cultures and World Religions: The Coining Dialogue (I960), arc modifications of his 
1938 views: the key issues of his prewar views are indeed maintained but the term 
'biblical realism" is no longer used and the temt "dialogue" is introduced for the first 
liitK. His popular work ll7iv Christianity of All Religions? (1962) makes it even more 
evident that his prewar and postwar views cannot be played off against each other. Other 
influential English books also translated into various languages are The Communication 
of the Christum Faith (1956) and A Theology of the Laity (1958). 

From Tambaram (1938) to New Delhi (1961) Kraenter thoroughly dominated the 
missionary and missiological scene. Johannes V'eikuyl and other Western and Eastern 
missiologists continued Kraenter's thinking in one way or another, but Indian theologians 
such as Stanley J.Santartha pleaded for a "post-Kraemer theology." In 1988 Tambaram 
was revisited and Kraenter's heritage reviewed again. On that occasion Bishop 
J.E.Lesslie Newbigin opposed theological pluralists such as W.Cantwell Smith and 
Santartha. and found himself compelled to stand w ith Kraenter. 
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KRAUTH, CHARLES PORTERFIELD 
( 1823 - 1883 ) 


American Lutheran theologian. Ktauth was bom Match 17. 1823. in Martinsburg. 
Virginia, and died January 2. 1883. in Philadel|>hia. Pennsylvania. The son of a Lutheian 
pastor. Ktauth studied at Gettysburg College and Seminary, and became a licensed 
missionary and then Lutheran pastor in and around Baltimore. Maryland. He also served 
in West Virginia. Virginia, the West Indies (for a Reformed congregation without a 
pastori. in Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania, and finally in Philadelphia. Krauth resigned from his 
last parish to edit tire Lutheran and Missionary, opposing the "Americanizing'’ of 
LUTHERANISM, a growing trend in his General Synod. 

"Americanizing" was epitomized by SAMUEL SIMON SCHMUCKER. whose 
Definite Platform greatly minimized Lutheran confessional commitment in order to attain 
common ground with Reformed theology. Once more tolerant and irenic. Krauth's 
studies of the Lutheran Confessions fostered a more conservative attitude, although he 
sought to balance firm theological conviction with a generous spirit on a personal level. 
When tire General Synod opened its Philadelphia Seminary in 1864. Krauth became 
professor of dogmatics. There he helped organize tire General Council, a new association 
reflecting a more traditional and conservative Lutheran stance. 

Krauth wrote to address challenges in the increasingly complicated denominational 
scene in America. His Fundamental Ankles of Faith and Churc h Polity formed the basis 
for the General Council’s constitution. Facing church fellowship questions. Krauth wrote 
fourteen articles for The Lutheran, material later reeast as Theses on Pulpit aiul Altar 
Fellowship. For the sake of confessional THEOLOGY Kr auth urged Lutlrerans to avoid 
unionism and syncretism, terms that especially connoted Reformed Calvinist theology in 
various forms, a theology that appeared similar to Lutheranism yet in Krauth’s eyes had 
significant differences. While serving on the seminary faculty Krauth also became a 
philosophy professor at the University of Pennsylvania. In addition to works mentioned, 
he also wrote The Conservative Reformation and Its Tle-ology and edited Berkeley's 
Principles of Human Knowledge. 

See also Calvinism: Confession: Lutheranism. United States 
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KRUDENER, BARBARA (1764-1824) 


Latvian mystic. Bom in Riga. Latvia, in 1764. Barbaia Julianc von Ktudener devoted 
twenty-two years of her life to PREACHING, traveling, and prophesying throughout 
eentral Europe. Sire martied a Russian diplomat at age IS. but separated from him a few 
years later. After briefly living in Paris. KrUdener published an autobiographical and 
sentimental romance novel entitled V'alerie in 1804. Returning to Riga the same year, she 
was shocked by the DEATH of an acquaintance and sought comfort for her disordered 
neives. Confiding in her shoemaker, a Moravian. Killdener found spiritual peace after she 
converted to his faith. She once again fell ill upon his death. As remedy, her doctor 
ordered her to German spas for treatment. Duiing these travels, she met Queen Louise of 
Ptussia and a piviphet of CH11.1ASM. a belief in lire millennium. Throughout her 
journeys. KrUdener's religious development was influenced by the contacts she made on 
her travels. 

After a short visit with the Moravians at HF.RRNHUT. KrUdener met a pietistie priest 
who instructed her in the mysteries of the supernatural world. She also sought instruction 
at the Protestant parsonage of Sainte Marie-aux-Mines. and sire traveled throughout 
GERMANY and SWITZERLAND holding BIBLE classes and warning of the 
approaching millennium. She had identified Napoleon as the angel in the Book of 
Revelation <9:11). In 1815 her eccentricity and exuberance attracted tire attention of Czar 
Alexander I of RUSSIA, who attended her meetings. KrUdener relocated to St. 
Petersburg, from where she was exiled in 1821 for promoting the cause of Greek 
revolutionaries and the formation of the Holy Alliance. After fleeing St. Petersburg. 
KrUdener joined a Pietist colony in tire Crimea, where she died there in 1824. 

See also Millenarians and Millennialism. Moravian Church: Pietism 
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KU KLUX KLAN 


The Ku Klux Klan (KKK) is a secret Anglo-Saxon terrorist organization begun after the 
U.S. CIVIL WAR <IS6I-I865I and continued into the twenty-first century. The Klan 
nourished briefly during lire postwar Reconstruction period as an attempt by southern 
whites to undermine the political influence of blacks and Republicans. It resurfaced as a 
Protestant society in 1915 through the work of William J.Simmons. an ex-Methodist 
minister. The movement spread thioughout southern society as a white, nativist (see 
NAT1VISM) oider with Protestant orientation in its many secret lituals. Promoting itself 
as live defender of American values, white supremacy, and traditional religion, the Klan 
offered violent opposition to the presence of "outsiders" including African Americans. 
Jews, and Roman Catholics (see ANTI-SEMITISM: CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT 
REACTIONS TO). Its most infamous symbol, the burning cross, probably originated 
from Thomas Dixon's 1906 book. The Clansman, a novel promoting the inferiority of 
blacks. During tlse 1920s the oider spread throughout the United States with a 
membership that may well have included one out of ten white Protestant males. The 
increasing use of violence led to a decline in its membership by the 1930s. 

With the rise of the CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT in the 1950s and 1960s. the KKK 
was revived in perhaps its most virulent forms. Civil rights workers, including MARTIN 
EITHER KING. JR., were frequent targets of Klan threats and attacks. The Klan 
instigated violence against the Freedom Riders in Alabama in 1961. opposing integration 
and extension of voting rights. The society offered strenuous opposition to integration, 
the extension of voting rights, and all efforts to abolish "separate but equal” facilities in 
the South. 

Although reduced in membership, the Klan has continued to function into the twenty- 
first century, promoting white supremacy and associations with tlse anti government 
"militia" movements. 
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KUTTER, HERMANN (1863-1931) 


Swiss theologian. Kutter was bom in Bern into a pietistie family. He studied Protestant 
THEOLOGY and philosophy, especially Plato and German Idealism, in Bern. Basel, and 
Berlin. After serving as minister of a Reformed congregation in a rural Swiss parish for 
eleven years, he was elected minister of the important Neumtlnster Church in Zurich in 
1898 and remained there until he rctiied in 1926. He died in St. Gall. SWITZERLAND, 
in 1931. Kutter was one of the pioneers of the Religious-Social Movement in Switzerland 
and a forerunner of dialectical theology. 

Incisive for his life and work was the influence of and contact with Christoph 
Blumhardt after 1889. He argued that the main task of the CHURCH was the 
proclamation of the KINGDOM OF GOD and the commitment to ameliorate the social 
situation of the working class. Besides many printed sermons, which often focused on 
social issues such as Die soziale Frage {The Soc ial Prohlem/ or Geld and Gem (Money 
and Spirit/, both published in 1906. and other publications on church history and 
systematic theology, after 1903 he published several polemical books on the foremost 
social, political, and religious issues of the time. Most of them appeared in more than one 
edition and also were translated in other languages (Chicago 1908. England 1910). 
Kutter's important books were Sie miissen {They Mutt. 190.3). Gerechtigkell (Justice. 
1905). Wir Pfarrer I We Clergy. 1907). Die Revolution del Chriitentuim I The Revolution 
of Christianity. 1908). 

Kutter helped many young theologians to overcome the difficulties in their 
ecclesiastical duties. He was in contact with other contemporary representatives of 
religious socialism, such as LEONHARD R.AGAZ. and he influenced younger Swiss 
theologians such as Eduard Thurneysen and KARL BARTH. Nonetheless lie was a loner, 
as in his relationship with tl»e Social Democratic Patty, because of his radical and 
prophetic message to preach, first and exclusively, the gospel of the unrestricted presence 
of God in Jesus Christ among humankind. 

See alio Neo-Orthodoxy 
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KUYPER, ABRAHAM (1837-1920) 


Dutch Reformed theologian. Kuyper. a Dutch Reformed theologian, chureh reformer, 
journalist, educator, and politician, was the major force behind the rise and development 
of a modern Dutch pluralist society in the twentieth century. In the mid-nineteenth 
century NETHERLANDS, the Dutch National Reformed Church and the Dutch state 
were still closely linked and governed by an elite group that enjoyed the privileges of a 
restricted franchise based on wealth. By law the affairs of the DITCH REFORMED 
CHURCH were regulated by a state bureau of religion. With tire state paying ministers' 
salaries, the government demanded a say in tire placement of clergy as well as in 
appointments to tire faculties of theology in the state universities. Consequently Roman 
Catholics and dissenting Protestants were effectively marginalized, especially in the 
nation's schools, which were increasingly dominated by a secular and liberal ideology. 
Although tire new Dutch Constitution of 1848 pemiitted alternative schools, the 
bureaucratic obstacles placed in the way made it virtually impossible to establish them. 

In response to this situation Kuy per led a sizeable group out of the National Reformed 
Church, founded a new independent Christian University (Free University of 
Amsterdam), started and led the first modern Dutch political party mobilizing the 
"common folk" into a politically significant group (the Antirevolutionary Party), foimed 
a coalition government with Roman Catholics, and inspired a renaissance of Calvinist 
thought eventually known as neo-Calvinism. 

Kuyper was bom October 29. 1837. into a clerical family in the theologically liberal 
Dutch National Reformed Church and received his own education at live University of 
Leiden, completing a doctorate in I862 with a dissertation on live Polish reformer Jan a 
Lasco. By his own account Kuyper’s theology at this point was moderately liberal, a 
judgment echoed by his devoutly Calvinist peasant parishioners in the Reformed Church 
of Beesd. live small village in the southern Dutch province of Gelderland that was 
Kuyper's first pastoral charge. It was here in fulfilling his minister’s duties that Kuyper 
was "converted” to a more orthodox version of CALVINISM and began to identify w ith 
the cause of tlve Reformed dissenters, particularly their protest against compulsoiy 
states on trolled education (see ORTHODOXY. DISSENT t. 

Kuyper's reform work began with efforts to broaden the franchise in the chureh by 
giving greater authority to local church officials who could be selected and elected by the 
chureh members themselves. Beyond live formal, procedural challenges to the church 
authorities. Kuyper also led the protest against doctrinal indifference in live national 
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church, culling for u return of fidelity to the traditional confessions and THEOLOGY as 
established by the Synod of Doit <1618-1619). The culmination of these efforts led in 
1886 to the second major secession from the National Reformed Church in the nineteenth 
century (the first took place in 1834). Important for the Dutch nation as a whole, the 
eventual union of these two groups along with their public legitimation played a 
significant role in establishing the Netheilands as a pluralist nation. 

As Kuyper's efforts moved beyond church reform into the area of education he 
realized that an effective political movement required not only energetic and 
sophisticated organization but a public voice. From 1872 on. several years before the 
founding of the Antirevolutionaiy Party in 1879 or tire establishment of the Free 
University of Amsterdam in 1881). Kuyper started and edited a weekly (The Herald) and 
daily newspaper (The Standard) as the voice of this new Calvinist movement. His tireless 
journalistic efforts and political organizing finally paid off in 1901 when the 
Antirevolutionaiy Party together with the Roman Catholic political party acquired a 
majority of scats in the Dutch parliament. Kuyper became prime minister of the new 
government, a position he held for four years. This cooperative alliance was tire dominant 
governing party during the twentieth century in tire Netherlands until the 1960s. 

Kuyper's neo-Calvinist vision began with the conviction of divine sovereignty. This 
sovereignty begins with the grace of regeneration in individual believers but then extends 
organically to culture and society. In Kuyper's characteristic language. God is sovereign 
over all “spheres" of life—politics, business, labor, education, and tire arts, as well as 
church and family. From this primordial principle Kuyper derived four secondary ones: 
antithesis, common grace, spherc sovereignty, and a distinction between tire church as 
institution and as organism. 

For Kuyper Calvinism was more than a churchly. confessional tradition. It was a 
Weltaitschauung. a world-and-life-view. a life system antithetically opposed to other life 
systems such as paganism and. particularly, modernism. The spirit of modernism, 
captured in the French Revolution's slogan jVj Dieu. ni maitre. came to expression 
especially in the political sphere where an idolatry of the slate replaced God's ordinances. 
Kuyper's political ideology was antirevolutionary as well as antistatist. However. Kuyper 
did not take his antithetical stance to imply a rejection of all non-Christian culture. Like 
Augustine's metapltor of Israel plundering the gold of lire Egyptians. Kuyper too believed 
that there was much valuable even in pagan culture. This value was not to be credited to 
human cleverness or goodness but to the universal or common grace of God whereby 
God bestows gifts on all people indiscriminately and also actively restrains their evil, 
sinful impulses. 

God was sovereign not only of the church but of the world. Kuyper's most famous 
saying is: '"Ihere is not a square inch of all creation over which Christ live Lord does not 
say. Mine!" 

Kuyper drew important social implications from this doctime. In his view divine 
sovereignty was seen to be exercised directly over such sovereign spheres as the school 
and the family rather than through the mediation of either live church or the state. This 
conviction led Kuyper to advocate a principled pluralism that honored both structural and 
religious diversity. One of his major political accomplishments was the eventual legal 
establishment of a religiously plural education system. 
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For Kuyper it was important that Christian communion come to expression not only in 
the institutional church gathered around Word and SACRAMENTS but as a unified 
organism in public life. His ambition was to inspire conservative Dutch Calvinists to 
leave behind pietist and sectarian withdrawal from civic, social, and political life and thus 
to rc-Christianizc the Dutch nation, not by maintaining institutional, ecclesiastical 
privilege but through the voluntary activity of Christians in free churches and distinctly 
Christian organizations. Hence his profound appreciation for the spirit of American 
voluntarism so eloquently described by ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE in his Democracy 
in America. Kuyper died November 8. 1920. 

See also Calvinism. Ecumenism 
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LAESTADIUS, LARS LEVI (1800-1861) 


Swedish tefoimcr. Laestadius was born January 10. 1800. in Jakkvik. in the northern 
region of SWEDEN. His father was a Lutheran pastor. While still in high school 
(Gymnasium), he showed his interest in THEOLOGY and philosophy as well as in 
botany, the latter triggered by his half-brother Carl Erik. His industrious collection of 
specimen plants in Lapland duiing his summer vacations soon earned him a reputation as 
an outstanding botanist. A published report of one of his first field trips earned him the 
recognition of lire Swedish Academy of Sciences and Letters, which supposed his 
subsequent research. 

In 1820 Ire matriculated at tire University of Uppsala, where he studied theology, 
languages, and botany. He was ordained in 1825 and was appointed pastor in 
Kaarcsuvando. where he continued until 1849. On the occasion of a ministerial visitation 
to Lapland he met a Sami woman after church on New Year's Day 1844 who not only 
impressed him with the need for personal religious regeneration as the hallmaik of 
authentic Christian existence hut also was instrumental in triggering Laestadius’s own 
CONVERSION. From then on. Laestadius'* PREACHING included similar exhortations 
to repent and be convened. He gained converts and worshippers from other towns and 
villages (locked to hear his sermons. A revival began to sweep over northern Sweden 
and. before long, over neighboring FINLAND as well. To deal w ith lire consequences of 
an increasingly widespread awakening. Laestadius commissioned laymen to assist him in 
his work (see REVIVALS. AWAKENINGS). 

Laestadius always afftrmed his Lutheran orientation. The awakening, brought about 
by his preaching, therefore focused not so much on theology as on personal commitnxrnt. 
sobriety, temperance, devotional meetings, and Bible study—all hallmarks of eighteenth- 
century German Lutheran PIETISM. 

Immigrants brought ilw Laestadian Lutheran revival to the UNITED STATES, the 
first Laestadian worship was held in Cokato. Minnesota, in 1863. among immigrants 
from northern NORWAY. Given the ethnic bifurcation of religious immigrant traditions 
in North America, the Laestadian immigrants to the United States soon evolved their own 
separate church structures, something that had not occurred in Finland. In North America 
the Apostolic Lutheran Church stands in the laestadian tradition. 

The use of the term ''apostolic” denotes the principle that only the BIBLE is the source 
of AUTHORITY and that the Apostle's Creed—that is. the belief of the Apostles— 
summarizes the teachings of the Bible. The Lutheran confessional documents of the 
sixteenth century, such as the Formula of Concord or the AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 
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are not rejected hut seen as belonging to a different category of authoritative sources. 
Laestadian theology is conservative, assumes the inerrancy of the Bihle. stresses 
conversion, and insists on the sanctified way of life for believers who confess their sins to 
one another. This is understood as the faithful application of MARTIN LUTHER’S 
teaching on the PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS. In addition, again in close 
adherence to Luther's notions, Laestadians see the local congregation as the place of 
SALVATION and the living fellowship of believers. Laestadians emphasize missionary 
activity, education, and music, usually sung a ca/tella. 

See also Biblical Inerrancy: Sanctific ation 
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HANS J.HILLERBRAND 


LAGARDE, PAUL ANTON DE (1827- 

1891) 


German theologian. Lagarde was bom Paul Botticher. the son ot' a classical secondary 
school teacher in Berlin on November 2. 1827. He studied THEOLOGY in Beilin and 
HALLE and received a doctoral degree in 1849 and the universal teaching license in 
oriental languages at the philosophical faculty. While he was a student Lagarde escaped 
the piety of his patents and became estranged from traditional Protestantism, which he 
would later criticize fundamentally. After research stays in London and Paris, where he 
copied particularly Eastern manuscripts. I>c worked for many years as a teacher in Beilin 
schools. After several attempts l>c became professor for Eastern languages in Gottingen 
in 1869. 

Lagurde's most important field of work was in critical editions. He edited Coptic. 
Greek. Latin, and Arab texts of the church fathers and the BIBlJi. His special attention 
was the publication of a critical edition of the Septuagint. Theological questions engaged 
Lagarde his entire life. He required a strict separation of state ami church and an 
abolishing of theological faculties at state universities. 
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His ideal was a national church (naiiomtle Kirche) and a national religion, in which 
the traditional denominations and theological disputes are removed. Lagurde was 
paitieularly critical of Pauline theology. Lagurde's opinion was that Paul had falsified the 
message of Jesus with the help of tire Old Testament. His conceptions of a national 
church, the result of an exaggerated sense of nationalism, were connected with his ANTI¬ 
SEMITISM. Even if he was not a racial anti-Semite, his speeches and publications, which 
placed before the Jews the alternatives of complete assimilation or lire deprivation of 
citizenship, exerted a long-term influence on the anti-Semitic movement. Lagarde 
asserted that JUDAISM prevented the internal unification of GERMANY. Thus the 
Nazis. NaitomtlsozUilisien engaged the writings of Paul de Lagarde. 

See also Church and State. Overview: Education. Theology: Europe 
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NORBERT FRIEDRICH 


LAITY 


Biblical Origins 

The term laity is a collective description commonly applied to those chureh members 
who are not pail of live ordained CIJiRGY. Unlike the Greek noun laos. meaning 
'people.'* the derivative term lalkos (Lai. lalcus. "laity”! is not found in the New 
Tesiament. Where live Gieek Septuagint version of the Old Testament uses laos to refer 
to Israel as the chosen people of God. tlie New Testament applies tl>e lemi to the New 
Israel. tl»e community of Christian believers. Although both uses presuppose a theocratic 
context, the New Testament tom. at least in its early. Pauline form, lacks the institutional 
and cubic overtones found in Israelite worship. Instead the early Christians as the people 
of God constitute the CHURCH, which is regarded as an organic rather than an 
institutional entity. In the Apostle Paul's teaching tl Corinthians 12). the metaphor of the 
human body is used to demonstrate the conviction that each believer lias a distinct yet 
essential function to exercise within the community of faith for live good of the whole and 
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under ihe headship of Christ. Tlx: human leadership of this new community is found 
within the laos. Its rudimentary distinctions appear to center more on functional matters 
than issues of status. 

Both in the Pauline figure of Jesus as the heavenly intercessor and. more explicitly, in 
the image of the eternal high priest of the New Covenant presented by the Epistle to tlx: 
Hebrews, the theology of some of tlx: earliest Christian writings depicts Christ as tl>e 
perfect fulfillment of the Israelite priesthood. Recalling the words of Jeremiah, all 
members of the new laos are seen as enjoying direct, personal know ledge of God. The 
new people of God. the adetphoi ("brothers'’) or kleioi ("called oiks"), whom Christ 
represents in heaven, are collectively called to act as propltets. priests, and kings in the 
service of God irrespective of whether they have a specific ministerial designation. As a 
redeemed and forgiven company of people they proclaim the gospel of Jesus Christ to the 
world by means of word and deed, they intercede for mankind through prayer and self- 
sacrifice, and they exercise the privileges of royal status as sons and daughters of the 
living God. 

The quintessential expression of early DOCTRINE concerning the laity is found in the 
Petrine epistles (I Peter 2:9-10) in the concept of the royal priesthood, or as it is more 
commonly known, the PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS. This doctrine of tlx? 
corporate priesthood of the laity was earned decisively into the sphere of Protestant 
thought by tlx? early theological writings of MARTIN LUTHER. In his 1520 address To 
the Christian Nobility of the German Nation he argued passionately against tlx? prevailing 
understanding within tlx? church of the laity as being restricted to a subordinate role in 
relation to the ordained priesthood. 


Historical Development: Early and Medieval Church 

The seeds of the subordination of tlx? laity can be traced, even within the canonical 
writings, because the Pastoral Epistles afford evidence of an incipient hierarchy, although 
at that stage ecclesiastical leadership is still firmly located within the all-embracing 
concept of the laos. Tlx? earliest use of tlx? more specialized term "laity'' is found outside 
the future canon of scripture (c.96 A.D.i in the First Epistle of Clement (40:5). Writing 
from Rome, the autlxir of Clcm?nt accepts an organizational pattern for the church that 
mirrors the religious structures of Israel, with a differentiated clergy analogous to the Old 
Testament priesthood. One hundred and fifty years later the correspondence of Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage, reveals the church in North Africa operating w ith a clear hierarchy of 
BISHOPS, presbyters, and DEACONS. Although tlx? laity were still participating in 
chureh councils their contribution was rapidly being eroded. By tlx? Middle Ages the 
emphasis had switched from the original common inheritance and calling of believers, 
including those with particular leadership responsibilities, to an understanding of the 
chureh where a strong juridical distinction was drawn between clergy and laity. Unlike 
the Eastern church, which maintained the possibility of an active and significant role for 
the noixirdained. the Western church from tlx? fall of tlx? Roman Empire relegated its 
ordinary members to a position of marginal importance. As tlx? function and status of tlx? 
clergy became formalized so the laity came to be regarded in an increasingly negative 
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light, defined more by the areas from which they were proscribed, especially 
PREACHING and the administration of the SACRAMENTS, than by anything positive. 

From tl»e twelfth century the fortunes of the laity began to change w ith the growth of 
civic pride and the wider availability of education. Popular piety deepened, partly in 
response to the work of the newly founded mendicant orders. In this changing climate a 
mood of assciiivcness appeared among sections of the laity encouraged by new 
theological ideas. In 1324 Marsiglio of Padua challenged the professional exclusivity of 
the priesthood, arguing that discipline and spirituality belonged to tire whole church, not 
simply to the clergy, and that the claim of tire latter to a hierarchical AUTHORITY had 
no scriptural basis. Fifty years later John Wycliffe went even further, rejecting the 
traditional feudal understanding of relationships within the church and arguing that by 
virtue of God's GRACE to the individual believer all Christians were equal, whether 
pope or layman, prince or peasant. Over the following century his lay followers, the 
''Poor Preachers.” put this principle to the test by taking to themselves the right to 
propagate the teachings of the Bible read in lire vernacular and publicly to attack those 
aspects of the late medieval priesthood that appeared to contradict scripture. By the dawn 
of the REFORMATION the laity were showing that they were no longer prepared 
meekly to accept their traditional passive role within live church. Their resistance took 
various forms, but was expressed most notably in the spread of lay-led HERESY, the 
general growth of dissatisfaction with the clergy, and the popular sense of grievance 
against tithe and other ecclesiastical exactions. 


The Reformation 

When Martin Luther bundled his assault on the traditional distinction between the clergy 
and the laity his words resonated with this popular anticlericalism. With considerable 
adroitness lie sought to enlist the support of the Gcmian princes, building on a rivahy 
between the secular and spiritual leaders of Western society that had troubled the Holy 
Roman Empire in varying degrees since the Lay Investiture Controversy of tl>e eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. The essence of Luther's complaint against the church was that 
under papal leadership the Roman clergy had erected three defensive walls around 
themselves, thereby protecting live so-called spiritual estate against reform. These 
protective measures robbed the members of the temporal estate, whether prince or 
peasant, of any spiritual role, and reserv ed to the papacy the rights of pronouncing on the 
interpretation of scripture and of summoning a general council of the church. None of 
these measures in Luther’s opinion had any justifica tion. Appealing to scripture he 
insisted that all Christians belonged to (l>c spiritual estate by virtue of their BAPTISM. 
Consequently all were consecrated priests and in live absence of ordained clergy could 
elect one of their number to preach and administer live SACRAMENTS. By the same 
token where the papacy was itself the cause of offense the temporal oilers as fellow 
Christians had a duty to convene a true reforming council of live church. Luther s 1520 
analysis of the true position of the Christian laity was confumed in still more striking 
terms the following year by the high degree of spiritual autonomy claimed for the 
individual believer in his famous appeal to the scriptures before the imperial Diet at 
Womis. Yet within four years he had begun to realize the less-attractive social 
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implications of the new doctrine of the laity, as popular unrest spread across GERMANY 
using ideas uncomfoitably similar to his own. Although the mature Luther did not renege 
on tike universal priesthood, preserving the new emphasis implicitly in his encouragement 
of lay understanding of FAITH and WORSHIP through popular hymns, vernacular 
preaching and LITURGY, and full participation in the sacraments, it no longer 
constituted a subject for discussion and was modified to suit the structures and norms of 
German princely and civic society. Elsewhere within the Reformation the role and status 
of the laity received varying degrees of attention. In general the Magisteiial Reformers. 
HULDRYCH ZWINGLI. MARTIN BUCER. and JOHN CALVIN, did not address the 
subject with tire same directness as Luther. but they showed by their emphasis on 
assurance of faith, the work of Christ as sole mediator between the individual and God. 
and the centrality of the vernacular scriptures a similar concern to develop live spiritual 
life of all believers. 

It was left to tike Radical Reformers to implement most fully the essential equality of 
all Christians. In a conscious attempt to refashion the church according to a literal reading 
of live New Testament, the barriers created by sacramental theology disappeared and the 
concept of Christian leadership underwent a fundamental revision. In the most typical 
ecdcsiologica) statement produced by the moderate wing of the Radic al Refoumation. the 
SCHLEITHELM CONFESSION of 1527. the division between clergy and laity was 
virtually eradicated. Article 5 of live CONFESSION depicts like pastor as a person of 
good repute chosen and supponed by the congregation to teach, discipline, and conduct 
prayer and the breaking of bread “for the advancement of all the brethren and sisters.'* 
Such a leader would be subject to discipline by the congregation if necessaiy (see 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE! and if he were removed by banishment or martyrdom another 
would immediately be ordained in his place for the preservation of the gioup of believers. 

The direction taken by the Swiss and South German Anabaptists at Schleitheim and by 
other contemporary Radicals by no means indicated a dramatic change for most early 
Protestants. The Radicals were a small and largely ephemeral foree because of their 
social attitudes and the strength of the persecution that befell them. For live non-Radical 
majority the survival of the term ‘'laity" into the post-Reformation era gives some 
indication of the power of theological conservatism when it came to the relationship 
between the Protestant communities of northern Europe and their religious leaders. It is 
perfectly possible to argue that live term "laity" as a juridical concept, which nourished 
under medieval Catlkolicism. had no place in the Reformation reconstruction of the 
church. However, the historical manifestation of Protestantism was bread-ranging, 
extending from like modified Catholicism of Luther and the CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
through the broad spectrum of Refonwd churchmanship. which traced its origins to 
Zurich and Geneva, and arriving ultimately at the relatively simple congregational 
structure of ANABAPT1SM and the later Separatists. In churches possessing an episcopal 
or quasiepiscopal structure and a relatively high sacramental doctrine, the separation 
between clergy and laity, although diminished, continued to have practical substance. In 
the remainder the term "laity" was retained with varying degrees of emphasis as a 
convenient shoithand indicating differences in func tion within the overall body of church 
members. 

Although tlw changes in the status and role of the laity pioposed by Luther were by no 
means reversed, they were implemented only gradually over tike succeeding centuries. 
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Many strands of continuity can be found between late medieval Catholicism and 
Magisterial Protestantism, especially in the century of religious upheaval after the 
Refoimation. Many aspects of the former clerical mentality survived within tl>e new 
ecclesiastical structures, to the extent that the new Reformed presbyters often appeared 
surprisingly similar to their medieval priestly counterparts as far as their relationship to 
the laity was concerned. According to the 1587 English "Book of Discipline” printed in 
1644, active involvement in the chuteh was a wholly clerical matter, with ruling elders 
and deacons counted as part of the body of ministers. Ecclesiastical hierarchy may have 
disappeared among the Reformed leadership but old professional attitudes appeared to be 
flourishing. 

When the clerical leadership of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century scholastic 
CALVINISM is subjected to careful scrutiny, however, a different picture begins to 
emerge. In areas such as ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, where Calvinist ideas had begun 
to shape territorial churches, the empowerment of the individual believer was certainly 
subordinate to the need to fill the void left by the Roman clergy. A new and purified 
leadership had to be found—one that was confident of its calling and capable of arresting 
any slide into SECTARIANISM. From the outset the Reformed tradition set great store 
by clerical EDUCATION. Within tl>e universities the continuation of the scholastic 
approach to theological studies reflected the need of live emerging national churches for 
ministers adequately trained in live skills of reasoning vital to the defense of 
Protestantism. Yet the availability of university-educated clergy, able to read the 
scriptures in their original languages and to expound them from a sound theological basis, 
was intended to aid the spiritual development of the laity rather than foster elitism. A 
succession of leaders like WILLIAM PERKINS and RICHARD BAXTER in England 
and Gisbenus Voetius in Holland combined significant scholarship with a strong pastoral 
concern for lay piety. Not only did the spiritual writings of Perkins and Baxter affect 
generations of English readers but. in translation along w ith the works of other Puritan 
writers Isee PURlTANIS.Mi. they provided a rich stimulus to lay development in 
Germany during the following century. More locally, individual Puritan ministers in 
England and in the early American colonics encouraged members of their congregations 
to keep journals in which they charted their own personal process of CONVERSION. 
These early signs of lay expression also manifested themselves in less conventional ways. 
Groups of Quakers (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF> began to appear: men and women 
who pursued simplicity and truthfulness, and who sought guidance from the Inner Light 
rather than the customary authorities of scripture or church. With their egalitarianism and 
rejection of the ministry and sacraments they established considerable local influence in 
parts of England as well as the eastern seaboard of America. 

In the Lutheran Church the impetus toward scholasticism had a less favorable 
outcome. After the Peace of Westphalia (1648) and the end of the bitter three-sided 
religious conflict in Germany, many Lutheran clergy became entrenched in a formal 
professionalism whose fashion was to impress the largely passive congregations under 
their care with pedantic theological discourses. Against this trend live Pietist movement 
under the leadership of PHILIPP JAKOB SPENER began from the 1660s to discover a 
more active role for the laity. Spener's collegia pleiaih. his groups for private devotion, 
together with the Christian Institute founded by his disciple AUGUST HERMANN 
FRANCKF. at Glauchau near HALLE transformed the situation for the Lutheran laity. 
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The latter were encouraged in their active form of Christianity by a stream of Pietist 
clergy, which began to emerge after 1692 front the new Univ ersity of Halle. 


Popular Evangelism 

In the English-speaking world the first appearance of an active lay leadership is widely, if 
not entirely accurately, associated with live work of the eighteenth-century clergyman 
JOHN WESLEY. Early METHODISM drew on Reformation. Puritan, and Anglican 
influences as well as live contemporary example of German PIETISM. Its cellular 
structure, which owed a strong organizational debt to Moravianism. provided an ideal 
setting for live employment of considerable numbers of lay Christians and for the 
development of their skills. As a movement outside conventional religion and directed at 
the neglected sectors of society it offered the freedom to experiment with new forms of 
lay leadership. Laymen and women became class leaders, exhorters. and SUNDAY 
SCHOOL teachers. Individual believers were expected to offer spiritual counsel to then 
peers. Still more revolutionary was live widespread use of men as lay preachers who had 
received neither seminary education nor ordination. During Wesley's lifetime the social 
scandal created by these novelties was made even worse by his willingness to overlook 
the crossing of the preaching boundary by certain gifted WOMEN such as Sarah Crosby 
and Mary Bosanquet. Wesley's friend and contemporary GEORGE WHITEFIELD 
showed a similar inclination to ignore the traditional barrier established by ordination in 
the interests of missionary religion, but in his case his relative disinterest in creating 
organizational structures among his converts meant that his empowerment of the laity 
was less obvious. 

As opportunities for lay leadership began to diminish among British Methodists in the 
climate of conservatism that followed the death of Wesley, live rapid expansion of live 
movement in newly independent America created new scope for live gifted layperson. In 
the UNITED STATES the Methodist circuit system created by FRANCIS ASBURY 
soon employed hundreds of young unmarried men but tl»e call of women to public 
ministry was not recognized (sec CIRCUIT RIDERS. ITINERACY). Of live small 
number of white women deeply involved in the spread of early American Methodism 
most confined their activities to the semiprivate sphere of the class meeting. Yet for one 
small but significant group of black African American women, the coming of Methodism 
created an unprecedented opportunity for leadership. A handful of emancipated slaves 
and free-bom women entered into a public itinerant ministry that defied the conventions 
of nineteenth-century society, challenging existing denominational structures and 
attesting to the dangerous and unpredictable force of a vocation attributed to the Holy 
Spirit. Although the focus in live new ecclesiastical structures created by 
EVANGELICALISM may have remained with live community of believers, increasingly 
the traditional practices of corporate Christianity appeared to be at variance with the 
expectations of post-Enlightenment INDIVIDUALISM. 
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Social Action 

The increasing opportunities for lay involvement can also be seen in the church's 
handling of matters that extended beyond the narrowly religious. In the Franckesche 
Siljiwtgen. the network of facilities built around the orphanage at Halle, lay Pietists as 
well as theological students worked together to a degree unprecedented in earlier 
Protestantism, caring for widows and the poor, educating children across the social 
spectrum, printing and circulating a wide range of improving literature, and producing 
medicines. This German example provided a model for features that were subsequently 
reproduced elsewhere on both sides of the Atlantic. 

A second great social impetus issued from JOHN WOOLMAN and his fellow 
American Quakers during the eighteenth century in their determined opposition to the 
institution of SLAVERY. In the British context the leadership of this struggle, initially 
directed against the degrading and cruel trade in human beings that operated between 
West Africa and the New World, was in the hands of a small but formidable group of lay 
Anglicans known derogatorily as the CLAPHAM SECT, whose parliamentary 
spokesman was WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. In this ultimately successful campaign, an 
interdenominational lay-led Christian movement pitted itself against entrenched 
economic interests, national policies, deep-seated social conservatism, and. in many 
cases, clerical complacency. 

The third significant strand of lay action came with live massive expansion of the 
voluntary society system seen in Britain and America during the Second Evangelical 
Awakening (see VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES: AWAKENINGS!. In both countries during 
the first three decades of the nineteenth century a host of national and regional societies 
came into being as an expression of the contemporary concern that EVANGELISM 
would be ineffective if practical action were not taken to alleviate prominent social ills. 
As single-issue agencies they addressed a range of serious deficiencies including extreme 
poverty. PROSTITUTION, exploitive employment practices, and lack of basic education. 
At all structural levels they used a range of lay talent in a way that permanently 
transformed expectations concerning the role of the ordinary church member. In 
America, buildtng on Calvinist ideas derived from JONATHAN EDWARDS and 
SAMUEL HOPKINS as well as more general considerations of live nature of virtue, the 
influential evangelist CHARLES FINNEY taught a generation of converts to believe that 
the sincerity of then Christian conversion would prove itself in subsequent commitment 
to practical "benevolence." 


(.’hut ch Administration 

Increasingly, involvement in the wider moral and practical issues of society led to a 
desire for a greater say in the administration of the church. Tl>e growth of this desire 
accompanied both extensions to the political franchise and live development of universal 
systems of education across the Western world. At the level of civic and political 
leadership, interference by the laity in the affairs of the church was as old as 
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Christendom. Nor did this change with the coming of the Reformation. Not only did 
Luther base his defiance of Rome on the baptized status of his princely supporteis. and 
Zwingli require the consent of the Zurich burghers to introduce his Sixty-Seven Articles 
of religion, but also Calvin, as a second generation reformer, still found himself 
circumscribed in important ecclesiastical matters by what the city councils in Geneva 
were prepared to allow. In general, tenitorial Protestant churches had to accept their 
livings and pulpits being treated as tools of rise social and political hierarchy, and the 
funds necessary for the maintenance of church and ministry being subjected to lay 
depredations and meanness. In tire Reformed churches from the outset elders cooperated 
w ith tire clergy in ecclesiastical government hut. even if that eldership can be regarded as 
pan of the laity, its presence within the higher courts until comparatively modern times 
was scarcely representative of the general membership. 

By the nineteenth century lay ambitions began to extend beyond control of tire church 
for selfish or essentially secular puiposes. Nonordained members increasingly sought an 
active voice in policy determination and administration. Among tire nonterritorial 
connexional churches the process of change was set in motion by the small Methodist 
New Connexion established in 1797. which, more than half a century before the 
mainstream Methodist denominations in either America or Biitain. insisted that at every 
level its governing bodies should be composed of equal numbers of ministers and lay 
representatives, the latter being chosen freely by the membership. Within the bodies 
constituting tire Anglican Communion the initiative was seized most boldly by tire 
Church of Ireland, which from its unsought disestablishment in 1869 created a General 
Synod composed of twice as many lay as clerical representatives. Elsewhere w ithin the 
Episcopal communion lay representation proceeded more cautiously. The mother church 
acquired a properly constituted House of Laity only in 1919 with the passing of 
parliamentary legislation that created a National Assembly for the Church of England. 


Overseas Missions 

In one final aspect the nineteenth century was to prove decisive for live laity: the 
expansion of the faith into parts of the world not previously exposed to Christianity. 
Protestant overseas interest had begun a century earlier with the establishment of Pietist 
and MORAVIAN CHURCH missionary groups in places as widely separated as 
Tranquebar. Surinam, and Georgia. The main phase of missionary growth commenced 
with the founding of a wave of new societies in Britain and America during the Second 
Evangelical Awakening. One of live earliest, live London Missionary Society, launched its 
South Seas operations using lay personnel from a predominantly artisan background but 
as the movement developed the general focus shifted toward a requirement for college or 
seminary training linked to ordination. Not until the rise of specialized medical 
MISSIONS after 1843 did absolute clerical dominance begin to lessen. As medicine 
became professionalized, staff in the new missionary hospitals became increasingly 
unwilling to defer to nonmedical missionaries whose principal claim to leadership was 
the possession of ordination. By the end of live century lay participation had been 
broadened still further by the appearance of female doctors and by live widening of the 
professional presence within missionary ranks to include teachers, engineers, and other 
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young people drawn from the burgeoning student volunteer movement. Through the 
subsequent influence of ecumenical cooperation this trend toward a full and active role 
for the laity has become a permanent feature of modern international Christianity. 


Controversy: Absence of Major Conflict 

Over the centuries few important aspects of THEOLOGY or ECCLESIOLOGY have 
remained untouched by disagreement. History is littered with religious debates that have 
proved serious and intractable. Yet. at first sight, the developing theory of live laity seems 
to offer a notable exception. Since the Reformation there have been no disputes in this 
area to match live divisive ness of the Sacramentarian Controversy between Luther and 
Zwingli. There has been nothing to approach the deep philosophical differences of the 
Deist debate within early Hanoverian Anglicanism, or the hatred that characterized the 
Fundamentalist-Modernist snuggle in early twentieth-century America Nevertheless 
until comparatively modem times the doctrine of the laity has afforded one of the most 
fertile breeding grounds within Protestantism for low-level tensions and undercurrents. In 
most eases live hostility generated has been limited to ridicule, polemical over-statement, 
and manipulation of influence. However, in one notorious period, that of the English 
Restoration, those who wielded ecclesiastical power applied a policy of penal legislation 
and imprisonment. During live reign of Charles 11 one of the most famous lay preachers of 
the seventeenth century. JOHN BUNYAN. spent much of live period 1660 to 1672 
incarcerated in a Bedford jail. The same years also witnessed the deaths of perhaps as 
many as 450 Quakers. In parts of Germany and in SWEDEN, where Lutheran 
ORTHODOXY was strong, the early eighteenth century saw a similar if less severe 
pattern of repression and expulsion directed at groups of lower-class laypeople who 
sought to practice their own biblically based understanding of the Christian community. 
Although the punishments meted out in Restoration England, as later in Germany, 
stemmed from the unaeceptability of religious DISSENT, the changing character of lay 
religion constituted an additional factor. The more live issue was debated. live more it 
exposed the complex relationship that existed between clergy, laity, institutional church, 
and Christian society. The debate ceased to have meaning only when organized 
Christianity was compelled for the sake of survival to come to terms w ith the secular, 
pluralist, and democratic forces of the new industrial age (see INDUSTRIALIZATION'!. 


Hermeneutical Debate 

Almost every historical dispute about the role of the laity has resorted at some point to 
New Testament hermeneutics. Not only did Luther justify his opposition to the Roman 
hietarchy in August 1520 with a general denial of scriptural support for its exclusivist 
pretensions and an appeal to the Petrine text concerning the royal priesthood, but also in 
his later tract entitled The Freedom of a Christian he expounded more fully the scriptural 
obligations laid on the individual believer. The Christian was both the perfectly free lord 
of all. who was subject to no other person, and at the same time live servant of all. who 
was. therefore, subject to everyone. Referring to various Pauline passages. Luther argued 
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that the believer's kindly freedom belonged like his priesthood 10 ihe spiritual sphere and 
consequently did not impinge on the province of kings, princes, and those set in positions 
of civil authority. Nor did the functions of true Christian priesthood—"to pray for others 
and to teach one another divine things"—trespass on the rights of the so-called clergy. 
Such titles as "priest." "cleric." "spiritual." "ecclesiastic." when they were erroneously 
applied to a minority within the Christian community, were manifestly unscriptural. The 
New Testament terms for the Christian leadership—“ministers.” "servants." “stewards'* 
(cf. I Corinthians 4:1 >—all indicated a differentiation based on function rather than status. 
Although Luther's argument struck deep roots within Protestantism, some aspects of the 
medieval division between clergy and laity remained, and subsequent adjustments to this 
mode of thinking prompted further reference to the biblical text. As late as the nineteenth 
century opponents of lay evangelism argued from the Acts of tire Apostles and the 
Pastoral Epistles for the absolute necessity of ordination. By way of contrast, those who 
advocated greater freedom in tire deployment of lay personnel pointed to other scriptural 
passages that seemed to indicate the primary importance of spiritual gifts. As a means of 
resolving debates, appeals to scripture tended to be inconclusive and merely served to 
reinforce existing prejudices. Resolution came if anything from more practical 
considerations such as the need to bring greater flexibility into the ministry of the church. 


Social Conservatism 

Behind the allegedly scriptural resistance to an active laity there often lay considerable 
social conservatism: a concern that laypeople who found an independent voice would 
threaten the natural hierarchy based on birth, education, and wealth. Luther appears not to 
have been concerned about this possibility because of the clear distinction he drew 
between the Christian's spiritual realm and the temporal sphere where the normal 
conventions of social leadership operated: however, later spokesmen for mainstream 
Protestantism were not so sanguine. To the laitheran consistorial authorities of the 
Electorate of Hanover during the 1730s live groups of radical Pietists, who publicly 
criticized their establishment pastors, blaming them for a lack of humility and brotherly 
love, and depicting them as spiritually unregenerate, far exceeded the liberty allowed by 
Luther's priesthood of all believers. The bounding self-confidence of these lower-class 
laymen offended the Lutheran hierarchy, eliciting condemnation and repression. Their 
popular restiveness also spilled over into the civil sphere where they found themselves in 
many cases struggling against their employers. 

In Britain the public ministry of Methodists and other unauthorized lay preachers and 
catechists aroused the indignation and fuiy of those who sought to defend eighteenth- 
century patterns of deference. The interlopers were seen as manifestly unsuited to their 
self-appointed religious tasks, a point that often seemed to be supported by their 
relatively humble origins. Drawn predominantly from the ranks of tradesmen, they lacked 
significant education and were, their critics argued, forced to rely on a dangerous mixture 
of novelty and anticlericalism to attract attention. Tl>e parish clergy by contrast were 
trained in scriptural exegesis and the biblical languages and were charged with the 
welfare of every person within their bounds. The natural alliance between landowner and 
resident clergyman was seen to place the temporal and spiritual care of live general 
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population into the hands of those whose social position best fitted them to offer sound 
leadership. 

In the spread of American popular religion during tire same period the challenge to 
existing social conventions was extended still further by the issues of GENDER and race. 
The appearance of women in unauthorized leadership roles from the 1750s onward by no 
means proved generally acceptable, even among the independent churches to which many 
belonged. Some were seen as troublemakers: their work appeared to lead to scandal and 
division. Although many were praised for the quality of their prayers and testimonies, 
even at times by ordained clergymen, ambivalence remained. Despite the existence of 
considerable numbers of female preachers and exborters at the end of live eighteenth 
century, the trend in the infant republic was away from female leadership. Similar 
problems arose in connection with race. In the context of reviving economic fortunes for 
the institution of slavery, the American churches in the pie-Civil War period enshrined 
leadership values that, although softening the old rigid boundary between clergy and 
laity, nevertheless rejected the contemporary secular focus on citizenship as something 
essentially white and Anglo-Saxon. 


Political Fears 

At certain strategic points in modem history the continuance of a stable Christian society 
has appeared to be threatened politically by live activities of the laity. In Luther's 
reforming career that point was reached very quickly. As early as the period of 
concealment in the Wartburg after the Diet of Worms it became obvious that some of his 
followers were steering the ecclesiastical reforms in dangerous directions. Armed rioting 
took place in Wittenberg in December 1521 in an attempt to enforce the new practices. 
Subsequent acts of ICONOCLASM coincided with the arrival of a group of lay prophets 
from Zwickau who claimed direct inspiration by the Holy Spirit and preached about the 
coming millennium. When Luther realized that these developments were threatening the 
stability of the infant reform process and were compromising the position of his own 
protector, the elector Frederick, he emerged from hiding and sought to end the violence. 
Part of the reason, however, for the success of Luther's church-reforming message lay in 
its resonance with deeper political aspirations among the German populace. Although he 
was able to calm the immediate circumstances in Wittenberg, he was powerless to stop 
the spreading wave of political unrest over live following months. He could neither 
restrain the maverick clergyman THOMAS MONTZER. who used apocalyptic passages 
from scripture to incite popular revolution, nor could he prevent a gathering such as the 
"Parliament” at Memmingen from incorporating biblical ideas into the Twelve Articles of 
lie Swabian Peasants. w hich it issued in March 1525 against the unreasonable exactions 
of the landowners. When gentle rebuke failed. Luther resoited to a violent condemnation 
of the mounting popular rebellion in his notorious tract Against the Robbing and 
Murdering Hordes of Peasants. With the appearance of this work in May 1525 calling for 
draconian measures by rulers, even by those who would not "tolerate the gospel.” he 
acknowledged live political dangers implicit in the popular appropriation of religious 
ideas and drew a veil of silence over his own earlier emphasis on the laity. 
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Later crises tended to revive this specter of the politicized layman. During live English 
Intenegnum of live 1640s and 1650s tire agents of several independent sects pi omulgated 
their innovatory ideas, challenging what remained of political stability in the wake of the 
Civil Ware (see CIVIL WAR. ENGLAND). Even in the comparatively tolerant climate 
created by Cromwell, where alternative religious ideas and lay initiative were able to 
flourish and there was an absence of strong clerical supervision, the behavior of groups 
such as the L£VELLERS and Fifth Monarchists was treated as being subversive of an 
orderly Christian society. With the return of the monarchy and the established church at 
the Restoration any such opportunity for lay improvisation disappeared entirely. 

In Britain live FRENCH REVOLUTION and live threat of invasion produced one final 
period of tension in which the religious activities of laymen again amused in 
establishment minds the fear of political machinations. Given the ideological potency of 
republicanism and the apparent willingness of Revolutionary FRANCE to export its 
values and institutions, the apparent threat was all too credible. The unfortunate 
individuals who were tried and punished for taking pan in secular republican gatherings 
and demonstrations seemed to many church leaders in the 1790s to have their 
counterparts in live wave of unknown individuals who at much the same time began to 
conduct religious meetings in barns and cottages, to organize children into unauthorized 
Sunday schools, and to penetrate even the remotest villages. For a year or two political 
paranoia gripped live bench of English bishops as well as the General Assembly of the 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND but. when live leading politicians declined to act and the 
threat of invasion began to recede, this final political crisis involv ing live laity evaporated. 


Heterodoxy and Ecclesiastical Order 

The other major area in which arguments arose was that of religious belief and order. In 
the eighteenth century accusations against live laity ranged from heterodoxy to 
enthusiasm, but the latter caused particular concern to those who espoused tire values of 
the ENLIGHTENMENT. With the decline of interest in fomiai theology the charge of 
heterodoxy was not widely employed agaiast live emerging laity, but in orthodox 
LUTHERANISM the older preoccupations seem to have lingered longer than elsewhere. 
In a catalog of heresies compiled and published by Samuel Schelwig. a senior clergyman 
at Dantzig. lire erroneous teachings of the Pietists, both moderate and radical, clerical and 
lay. were classified in the clear conviction that they formed a natural and interdependent 
corpus of error. More common, however, was the offense caused to contemporary 
clerical sensibilities by live pretensions of the new generation of publicly active laynvn to 
' an extraordinary measure of the Holy Spirit's influence." To most critical observers of 
the evangelical Awakenings the dangerous and unseemly combination of enthusiasm and 
the uneducated mind was the inevitable outcome of laxity in live official control of 
popular religion. 

Whereas live concept of ministiy inherited from the medieval church centered on the 
sacraments. Protestantism was altogether more equivocal, emphasizing from the outset 
the fundamental importance of preaching. Traditionally the Christian sacraments had 
conveyed a powerful sense of mystery. Their celebration by the clergy had been 
surrounded by a mystique that was inseparably connected with ordination. Preaching by 
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contrast belonged 10 the realm of explanation and understanding, and as such was 
accessible to clergy and laity alike. The Protestant Hexing of lay muscles in areas sueh as 
group leadeiship. exhortation, catechizing, and even preaching itself raised serious 
questions about the nature and distinctness of lire church's ministry. Few if any of those 
who favored these developments wanted to see unsupervised activity, most emphasized 
the importance of careful selection based on the requisite spiritual and moral qualities as 
well as the recognition of God-given abilities. However, for those sections of Protestant 
opinion that were closest to the Catholic traditions of the past, any widening of the 
ministry to include individuals who lacked regular ordination endangered their belief in 
the sacramental basis of Christianity. Such actions threatened the unity of the church and 
raised the destructive possibility of schism. In practice mere encroachment on clerical 
prerogatives did not give rise to serious and lasting divisions within Protestantism. When 
schism came to a number of established churches in the nineteenth century its causes lay 
in the growing secularism and indifference of the modern state. 


Rejection of the Clergy 

One important response to changing circumstances was the development of entirely lay 
movements such as the Brethren, which—like the Quakers before them—rejected the 
concept of a professional and ordained ministry. The Brethren appeared in the late 1820s 
as a breakaway from Irish Episeopalianism. In their early polemic they accused live Irish 
clergy of opposing the work of God by refusing to work with laymen in the task of 
EVANGELISM. As an alternative to the complex structures of tire traditional church, the 
new movement embraced a primitivis! ecclesiology in a conscious attempt to re-create 
the forms of worship and relationship found in the New Testament. Yet even this 
restorationist approach was not immune from live natural tendencies toward elitism that 
the need for leadership encouraged. After the movement split into two w ings in 1848. the 
Exclusive Brethren developed a structure that allowed for collective decision making at 
the level of the local assembly hut at the same time looked to guidance from a leader who 
achieved overall prominence within the movement. Ultimately this led the Exclusives 
into the dictatorial period of leadership under James Taylor Jr. during the 1960s. 
Although the movement as a whole, both in Europe and America, resisted such blatant 
distoitions of the democratic impulse, it relied on a system of eldership that, especially in 
its most developed foim within tire Churches of God. subordinated the original concern 
for live priesthood of all believers to the needs of a minordained but nevertheless self- 
perpetuating oligarchy. 


The Laity in Modern Protestantism 

In the changing ecclesiastical landscape of the present day one of the most significant 
features affecting almost all traditional denominations is the general decline apparent in 
vocations to the ordained ministry. In some of the longer-established bodies the shortage 
of clergy is beginning to threaten the future v iability of congregations and to prompt both 
the pooling of ministerial expertise and the creation of pcmiancnt teams that combine lay 
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talent of various types with that of ordained personnel. In son*; of the y oungest and most 
rapidly growing churches tire scarcity of trained ministers has reached the point where it 
threatens like ability to teach converts effectively. 

Elsewhere in modern Protestantism other factors are eroding the traditional 
importance of the clergy. Within America's vast Southern Baptist community the 
theological emphasis on "soul competency" and belief in the spiritual autonomy of tire 
individual has pioduced a climate wheie the Christian believer stands essentially alone in 
his relationship to God. The implications of this spiritual INDIVIDUALISM arc various 
and far-reaching. Not only has the scriptural doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, 
with its appreciation of the corporate action of the Christian community, metamorphosed 
into live strikingly different concept of the “priesthood of the believer." but important 
challenges to ccclesiology have also ensued. The rise of the self-sutficient soul has been 
accompanied by a rejection of any form of mediation, whether human or divine. The new 
outlook has little place for a ministry concerned with anything beyond preaching and its 
related functions, nor are the corporate intercessions of the church given the importance 
once assigned to them. Most serious of all has been its challenge to historical orthodoxy 
in the practical relegation of Christ from his unique role as the mediator between man and 
God. In this strikingly individualistic vision of Christianity the lay believer scents finally 
to have come of age. 

Sincc the 1960s the existence of live Charismatic Movement has appeared to challenge 
the hitherto subordinate position of the laity. Just as the moving frontier of charismatic 
practice has militated against other ecclesiastical conventions, so tl»e centrality of the 
individual’s encounter with the Holy Spirit seems to have rendered customary 
distinctions between clergy and laity irrelevant. Yet analysis of the movement by no 
means supports this conclusion. Although the charismatic approach has dramatically 
widened participation in worship and ministry, there is little evidence to suggest that 
professional leadership has declined in importance. On the contrary, the movement is 
well known for its propensity to throw up strong leadership figures who enjoy among 
their following an authority that is virtually episcopal. Charismatic worship may have 
given greater scope to the laity but any fundamental change to their status is probably 
more imaginary than real. 

What then does live future hold for the laity? In an age when secondary education is 
almost universal and large number, of citizens have access to university, the effect on the 
church is necessarily profound. Within its ranks the clergy no longer constitute the 
principal rcpositoiy of educated opinion and this in itself raises imponant questions about 
the lay-clerical relationship. No longer can it be assumed that tire leadership of the church 
is better equipped or more able than the general membership. Even in respect of 
theological expertise educated lay opinion is making an important contribution to many 
congregations. Although these trends arc clear and the foimer state of impotence has 
disappeared for good, the nonordained majority of believers seems likely to retain its 
differentiation from the ordained leadership for as long as organized Christianity exists. 

See also Ecumenism. Education. Theology: Europe/ United States/Asia: Higher 
Education: Missionary Organizations 
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DERYCK W.LOVEGROVE 


LAMBETH CONFERENCE 


The Lambeth Conference is an international conference of the bishops of the Anglican 
Communion lhai nice is approximately every ten years. The first such conference was 
called by Archbishop C.T.Longley. the archbishop of Canteibury. in 1867. and met at 
Lambeth Palace, the London residence of live archbishop, from which the conference 
takes its name. The 1867 conference included seventy-six Anglican bishops principally 
from ENGLAND. IRELAND. CANADA, and the UNITED STATES. 

The desiie for establishing the conference first emerged in North America more than a 
decade before tire first meeting. Tire original impetus for such a conference came from 
the need for regular consultation among tire bishops of an increasingly diverse, 
international church with very little centralized AUTHORITY. Before such a conference 
could be organized, the Canadian bishops appealed to the archbishop of Canterbury to 
convene the bishops to deal with tire crisis precipitated by Bishop JOHN WILLIAM 
COLENSO. an English priest who had been appointed bishop of Natal. Serious concern 
developed over what was perceived to he the laxity with which Colenso dealt with 
ecclesiastical discipline in the cultural context of Natal, especially with respect to 
DIVORCE in a polygamist CULTURE (see CHURCH DISCIPLINE). Colcnso's critical 
biblical scholarship also made many uneasy. Attempts to establish the conference as an 
Anglican magisterial authority to establish and judge the DOCTRINE and practice of the 
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member churches met with strong opposition, however. jimI the conference adjourned 
after only four days. 

A second conference was held in 1878. and a third conference met in 1888 at the call 
of Archbishop Edward White Benson. This third conference focused its conversations 
largely on matters of church unity both within ANGLICANISM and with respect to 
Anglicanism's role in the reunion of the churches. The major document that emerged 
from the 1888 conference is the LAMBETH QUADRILATERAL, more generally 
referred to as the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral, one of tire defining documents in the 
history of Anglicanism. 

The four articles were first formulated and agreed upon by tire General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States tsce EPISCOPAL. CHURCH. 
UNITED STATESi meeting in Chicago in 1886. and were slightly revised and 
promulgated by the bishops at Lambeth two years later. Tire articles set forth the 
Anglican-Episcopal position on the rronircgotiahlc requirements for church union: “(11 
The Holy Scriptures of tire Old and New Testaments, as containing all things necessary to 
salvation, and as being the rule and ultimate standard of faith; (2) the Apostles' Creed, as 
the Baptismal Symbol, and the Nicene Creed, as the sufficient statement of the Christian 
faith; (3) the two Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself—Baptism and the Supper of the 
Lord—ministered with unfailing use of Christ's Words of Institution, and of the elements 
ordained by Him; <4| the Historical Episcopate, locally adapted in tire methods of its 
administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called of God into the 
Unity of His Church." Tire Quadrilateral remains the definitive Anglican position 
statement with respect to ecumenical conversations tsce ECUMENISM; DIALOGUE. 
INTERCONFESSIONAL>. 

Church unity was among the major topics of consultation at all succeeding 
conferences to the present day. Tire early conferences of the twentieth century < 1908. 
1920. 1930) generally engaged the topic from the perspective of Anglicanism's role in 
world Christianity, while more recent conferences have been concerned with the unity of 
Anglicanism itself. Social issues began to take center stage in the conferences that 
followed World War II. MARRIAGE and Divorce, family planning, racism. WAR and 
peace, women's ordination (see WOMEN CLERGY), and SEXUALITY, particularly 
HOMOSEXUALITY, have been among the major issues considered. 

A particularly important Lambeth Conference was that of 1968 when, in the wake of 
the Second Vatican Council of the Roman Catholic Church, the world s Anglican bishops 
turned their attention to the renewal of the life and faith of the church and to new 
initiatives in ecumenical relations. By 1968. the number of bishops at tire conference had 
grown to 462. Among the more important initiatives of the meeting was the establishment 
of the Anglican Consultative Council, a representative body of BISHOPS. CLERGY, and 
lay persons from the member churches of the Anglican Communion that acts as a source 
of communication, consultation, and mutual suppoit among Anglicans worldwide. 

The Anglican Communion is composed of 38 self-governing churches that share a 
common Anglican Ireritage and recognize the archbishop of Canterbury as the symbol of 
its unity. Because tire member churches of the Anglican Communion are fully 
autonomous and have the full authority to establish their own WORSHIP, doctrine, and 
canon law. the Lambeth Conference, the Anglican Consultative Council, and tire 
archbishop of Canterbury serve as important sources of Anglican unity but have no 
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legislative or executive authority to exercise over member churches. Resolutions and 
decisions ot' the Lambeth Conference are not binding on the member churches of the 
Communion, but are generally received as having significant moral and spiritual weight, 
because they originate from the bishops of the church. 

A total of 749 bishops attended the I99S Lambeth Conference. Although many 
important topics were before the assembly, the conference was deeply divided over issues 
of human sexuality. This conference also represented a turning point in the makeup of the 
Anglican Communion because of the large number of bishops from parts of the world 
other than Western Europe and North America. Reflecting the evolving realities of the 
Anglican Communion is a proposal that the 2008 Lambeth Conference be lie Id not in 
England, but in Cape Town. South Africa, in conjunction with an international Anglican 
Gathering of clergy and laity. 
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J.NE1L ALEXANDER 


LAMBETH QUADRILATERAL 

Part of tike LAMBETH CONFERENCES, the periodic meetings of the bishops of tire 
Anglican Church, the term refers specifically to the statement enthused by the conference 
of the bishops of the Anglican Communion, held at Lambeth (the official residence of the 
archbishop of Canterbury in London) in 1888. At that conference the Anglican 
involvements in conversations with other churches about possible fellowship and union 
were discussed. A statement made two years earlier by the convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in North America was adopted in revised form and is known as the 
Lambeth Quadrilateral. It expressed the fundamental commitments of tire Anglican 
Church under four leadings. The Scriptures of the Old and the New Testament are 
declared to contain every thing necessary for salvation and declared the tule and standard 
of tike faith. Tire Apostles Creed and tike Nicene Creed are affirmed as tike sufficient 
statement of the Christian faith. Two sacraments are affirmed—baptism and like Lord's 
Supper—accompanied by the words of institution and the elements of water, bread, and 
wine. Finally, the Lambeth Quadrilateral affumed the historic episcopacy, that is the 
unbroken succession of bishops from apostolic times to the present, albeit with the 
proviso that there may be local adaptations of how this historic succession is expressed. 

See also Anglicanism 
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HANS J.HILLERBRAND 


LASKI, JAN (JOANNES A LASCO, 
JOHN A LASCO) (1499-1560) 


Religious reformer. Laski was bom in 1499 10 an aristocratic family in POLAND. His 
father Stanislas was palatine of Sieradz. while his uncle Jan was chancellor, archbishop 
of Gnic/.no. and primate of Poland. Destined to occupy a high position in the clerical 
hierarchy—his uncle obtained numerous advantages for him—Laski studied in Bologna 
between 1515 and 1518. and in Padova between 1518 and 1519. In 1524 he stayed in 
Paris and in 1525 traveled to Basel, where he came to know live philosopher Erasmus of 
Rotterdam. Erasmus excited a great influence on Laski who helped him materially and 
even puivhused his libraiy. which he gave to Erasmus for lifelong use. 

After his return to Poland in summer 1526. Laski occupied clerical positions. At that 
lime he became close to the reformer PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. whom he met in 
April 1537. 

In the second half of 1539 he left Poland, probably disaffected with Catholicism. 
During a stay in Louvain he approached the Brethren of live Common Life. Early in 1540 
he married and moved to Emden in Eastern Friesland. The news about his MARRIAGE 
quickly reached Poland and led to his forced resignation from his clerical functions (sec 
CLERGY. MARRIAGE OF). He returned to Poland in 1542 because of his brother's 
terminal illness, and on Febmaiy 6 he abjured his Protestant beliefs. As a result, he was 
restored to his clerical functions. However, in May 1542 Laski returned to Friesland, 
definitively ending his relation with the Catholic Church. Probably his abjuration was a 
tactical maneuver that enabled him to take care of his interests in Poland. 

In 1543 Laski was appointed head of the Eastern churches that were reorganized in the 
Reformed mode. At that time he gave evidence of his organizational skills and his irenie 
attitude toward MENNO.NITF.S and Spiritualists (see SPIRITUALISM). 

In London King Edward VI appointed Laski super-intendent of the churches of 
foreign communities, the latter being organizationally independent from the English 
churches. The development of this well-organized and managed international community 
came to an end with the death of Edward VI and the effort to leinstitute Catholicism in 
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ENGLAND by Mary Tudor. The adherents of the foreign church—including Laski— 
were expelled from England and left in September 1553. 

Whereas in DENMARK exiles were not given asylum because of the resistance of 
orthodox Lutherans. Laski managed to obtain asylum in Eastern Friesland. He again 
obtained his old office as superintendent, although his position was unstable because of 
Spanish pressures on one side and the attacks of onhodox Lutherans on the oilier. Laski 
was finally dismissed and left for Frankfuit am Main in 1555. where many English exiles 
resided. Here Laski vigorously quarreled with Lutherans, panicularly with Joachim 
Westphal. In Frankfuit he published one of his main works: Forma at ratio tola 
ecclesiastici ministerii in peregrinorum...ectleiia. insihuia haulm in Anglia..., 1555 
I Jhe Fonn aiul Principle of the Ecclesiastic Service in the Church for Foreigners 
Established in London. England). 

Invited to return to Poland by the leadeis of the Calvinist church being established 
there, laiski arrived on December 3. 1556. Realizing that King Sigmund August did not 
actively support reform. Laski wanted to unify all Polish Protestants in order to 
efficiently oppose Catholicism. He counted on a victory during the next national diet to 
peisuade the king to establish Protestantism formally as the religion in Poland. 

His intentions were not realized because of the resistance of both Lutherans and the 
Czech Brethren to his unification plan and because of live laek of visible threats to the 
Reformed confession in Poland. Finally Laski’s stay in Poland was too short to have 
enabled him to have a great impact. Laski died on Januaiy 8. 1560. 

Laski was the only Polish figure of lasting significance in the histoiy of tl»e classical 
REFORMATION. Outstanding organizer, practical theologian, and efficient polemicist, 
he enjoyed the esteem and friendship of the leadeis of the European Refomiation. such as 
MARTIN BUCER. THOMAS CRANMER. JOHN CALVIN, and PHILIPP 
MELANCHTHON. 

See also Calvinism: Catholic Reactions to Protestantism: Catholicism. Protestant 
Reactions: Church of England: Lutheranism: 
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LATIMER, HUGH (C.1485-1555) 


English reformer. Latimer, a leading figure of ihe English Refomiaiion. is best known noi 
so much for his rheological writings but for the sermons he preached between his 
CONVERSION to the Protestant cause around 1524 and his martyrdom in 1555. Latimer 
was born at Thurcaston in Leicestershire, rise son of a yeoman farmer, and rise plight of 
that class became a topic of his later sermons. Trained at Cambridge and ordained in 
1515. Latimer was initially opposed to Lutheran ideas. Under the influence of Thomas 
Bilney. however. Latimer was converted around 1524 to the Protestant cause and began 
PREACHING in support of an English BIBLE and against the veneration of rise SAINTS. 

Latimer’s fortunes over the next two decades rose and fell with rise changing religious 
and political landscape in England. He was appointed bishop of Worcester in 1535 but 
had to resign in 1539. After the death of HENRY VIII in 1547 Latimer returned to 
prominence as a preacher at rise court of Edward VI until 1550. Many of his best-known 
sermons stem from this period, during which Latimer also took a more distinctly 
Protestant position on matters of DOCTRINE, rejecting TRANSUBSTANTIATION in 
1548. Latimer's lifelong interest in social welfare and economic injustice surfaced again 
in his later sermons, for which he has been counted among rise "commonwealth'' thinkers 
of his generation in ENGLAND. After the accession of Queen Maty, a Catholic, in 1553. 
Latimer became a target of the new regime and in 1555 was burned at the stake along 
with Nicholas Ridley. Immortalized by JOHN FOXE for his martyrdom. Latimer is 
widely acknowledged as the foremost preacher of his generation in the English 
Reformation. 

See also Acts and Monunvents: Bible Translation: Martyrs and Martyrologics 
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DEBORAH K.MARCUSE 


LATIN AMERICA 


At the beginning of the twenty-first century, the religiosity of Latin America was in tlux. 
The Catholic monopoly of colonial and early postindependence times, and even the 
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secure hegemony of ihe early twentieth century, were undei threat in most countries. The 
traditional Catholic claim to be an essential part of Latin American identity had lost 
plausibility as pluralism increased and Protestantism became deep-rooted. Catholic 
structures were too tied to a rural Christendom mentality. The chronic shortage of 
national priests in most countries highlighted the gap between ''official'* churchlv 
Catholicism and "popular" or "folk" Catholicism. LIBERATION THEOLOGY and Base 
Communities were important from the 1960s to 1980s but were then overtaken by 
phenomena such as the Catholic Charismatic Renewal. In many countries Afro-Latin 
American religions (far from limited to blacks) or revived indigenous Amerindian 
religions also competed for followers, wheteas the main new phenomenon among the 
middle-class was esoterical and extrainstitutional. 

In this context Protestantism rose to prominence, marked by a strongly “oppositional" 
identity in relation to Catholicism (see CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT REACTIONS). 
It had entered Latin America in the nineteenth century as an effectively sectarian variant 
of the dominant religion, but in tandem with the political and economic liberalism 
brought by the Anglo-Saxon powers. Except in BRAZIL, growth was slow until the mid¬ 
twentieth century, but by live 1980s it was possible to talk of a regionwide phenomenon, 
attracting the interest of academics, the concern of Catholic hierarchs, and the pu/./lement 
of the media. 

In colonial limes Protestantism was excluded from Spanish and Portuguese America 
by the Inquisition. The exceptions were temporaiy: failed colonization projects, whether 
reluctantly tolerated by the Iberian powers tGeiman Lutherans in Venezuela from 1529 to 
1546. linked to Spanish indebtedness to live Welser banking house) or in opposition to 
them (French HUGUENOTS in Rio de Janeiro. 1555-1567: the Dutch in North-Eastern 
Brazil. 1624-1654): and the occasional presence of individual Piotestant laymen tpirates. 
merchants). A permanent presence was established only around or after independence in 
the early nineteenth centuiy. 

The first tolerated Protestant communities were composed of foreigners linked to the 
commercial interests of Piotestant countries. To break live closed colonial system Britain 
had supported independence and made commercial treaties with the new republics (or. in 
Brazil, initially with the exiled Portuguese monarchy), which included freedom of 
WORSHIP for its citizens. Anglican churches were built in Rio de Janeiro in 1819 and in 
Buenos Aires in 1825. 

More important than these tiny trading communities were the Protestant immigrants 
who arrived in several countries from the 182<>». Immigration as a means of peopling 
territories and Piotestant imntigra-tion as a means of bringing piogress and weakening 
Catholie political power were defended by liberal anticleiical elites. Brazil, live Southern 
Cone, and Costa Rica received such immigrants: the largest group were the Geiman 
Lutherans of southern Brazil. Although Latin American constitutions still recognized 
Catholicism. Piotestant churches could not have the external appearance of a temple and 
their services could not be in the vernacular. The religious impact of immigrants was 
therefore minimal, but their presence created a precedent that later helped the 
introduction of missionary churches. Although immigrant churches now represent a small 
minority of Protestants in Latin America, they are still impoitant in arcas such as 
southern Brazil: now using the national language and sometimes attiacting members from 
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outside their ethnic group (see ETHNICITY I. they contribute to the Protestant world with 
their solid institutions. 

The first Protestant organizations to see Latin America as a mission field were the 
BIBLE SOCIETIES. The creation of mission churches was often preceded by circulation 
of the Scriptures: sometimes churches were founded autonomously, before the arrival of 
missionaries. Tire colporteur (itinerant Bible-seller) sometimes made no attempt at 
founding churches, mere BIBLE distribution was either seen as all that was politically 
possible, or was a strategy aimed at a reformation of the national church, with separation 
from Rome and doctrinal reform. Colporteurs were often initially well received by elites 
and even Catlrolic clergy, but this changed as the nineteenth century wore on. 

Churches for Latin Americans appeared only from the I85<»s onward, as a late fruit of 
the worldw ide Protestant missionary effort. Tire delay was partly attributed to the legally 
dubious status of such churches, and also to the feeling among some Protestant sectors 
that Latin America had already been Christianized. Even at the famous MISSIONS 
conference at Edinburgh in 1910 isee WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCEi. the 
region was regarded as off-limits. (The reply to this was a congress in Panama in 1916. 
which defended the validity of Protestant missions in Latin America and planned their 
advance.) Thus, most missions were not Euiopean but American, and were linked to the 
PIETISM of FRONTIER RELIGION in the UNITED STATES. Denominations from the 
U.S. South pivdominated: revivalist, anti-intellectualist. and individualist. Protestant 
missions have often been regarded as cairiers of a liberal critique of traditional Latin 
society, associated with Anglo-American economic interests and a civilizing pathos. 
However, some missionaries defended the rights of Latin American countries, as in the 
Mexican Revolution: and the belief that Protestantism meant EDUCATION and progress 
was common to many liberals among the Latin American elites. Protestants allied with 
liberals and Freemasons in many countries to gain freedom of religion and diminish 
Catholic political power. 

The relative intellectual poverty of the missions made it difficult to win converts 
among the elite, even though many put their children in the considerable number of 
Protestant schools that sprang up (often with educational methods that were innovative in 
the region). 

In Brazil the first Protestant chureh (Congregational) using Portuguese was opened in 
1855. Presbyterians (1859). Methodists (1867). and BAPTISTS (1882i followed (see 
BAPTIST MISSIONS). Presbyterian work in Spanish began in Chile in 1868 (see 
PRESBYTERIANISM!. METHODISM replied Argentina by 1867. Protestantism was 
only effectively introduced to Bolivia and Ecuador after the liberals gained power in the 
1890s. As late as 1900 the only denomination working in Colombia were the 
Presbyterians. In Nicaragua, altlrough the Moravians had worked on the Atlantic Coast 
among indigenous and blacks since 1847 (see MORAVIAN CHURCH), the rest of the 
country saw Protestant churches only after the liberals took pow er in 1894. 

In a few countries liberal governments went further than TOLERATION. To restrict 
the enormous influence of the Catholic Church, tire Juarez government in Mexico went 
beyond anticlericalism and encouraged a religious revolution in the 1860 s. at first by 
supporting an independent national church and then by encouraging Protestant missions 
and Mexican non-Catholic groups. In Guatemala the first missionaries from the United 
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Stale* were invited and escorted by the president in 1882. They were sliowered with 
privileges, but growth was slow. 

Historical Protestantism (as the first mission churches are known) remained distant 
from the masses and achieved modest success only in Brazil. Protestantism became truly 
'popular” (numerically successful among the lower classes) only with the advent of 
PENTECOSTALISM. The rapid international expansion of pentecostalism was attributed 
to American missionaries in contact with home, and immigrants in the United States in 
contact with their homelands and with compatriots elsewhere. Chile. MEXICO, and 
Brazil illustrate these mutes. 

In 1907 a Methodist missionary in Chile, informed of the novelty by friends in tire 
States and elsewhere, began to teach pentecostal DOCTRINE. His followers were 
expelled from the Methodist Church two years later and founded a denomination that 
later became Chile's largest Protestant group. Tire same year saw conversions in 
Argentina through an Italian artisan front Chicago. In Brazil the same man inaugurated in 
1910 the Christian Congregation among Italians in S3 o Paulo. Hie early 1910s saw 
beginnings in Central America (through independent U.S. or Canadian missionaries) and 
in Mexico (partly by returning emigrants). The remaining republics were slower off the 
mark, the last being Ecuador < 1956). Initial fortunes were modest, hut by the 1950s Brazil 
and Chile had rapid growth, which by the 1980s covered virtually the whole of Latin 
America. 

Latin American pentecostalism today is organized in a huge number of denominations, 
a few of which originated abroad (such as the ASSEMBLIES OF GODi. whereas the 
majority are Immegrown (such as Brazil for Christ and the Universal Church of the 
Kingdom of God. from Brazil, or the Pentecostal Methodist Church and the Pentecostal 
Evangelical Church in Chile). 

Pentecostalism shows regional diversity in denominational composition and degree of 
nationalization. Brazil's first historical churches did fairly well, and some bred early 
movements for autonomy. The subsequent historical/pcntccostal divide did not 
correspond to a missionary/nationalist one. although Chilean historical* never made a 
serious impact. The pentecostal schism in the Methodist Church of Chile marked live 
break between missionaries and nationals, between middle class cultural forms and live 
popular classes. Chilean pentecostalism is accentuatedly national in origin. Chile's 
Protestantism is more pentecostal. and its pentecostalism more national, than anywhere 
else in Latin America. 

Peru is different. Pentecostalism is a minority within Protestantism, and only really 
took off in the 1970s. It is dominated by the Assemblies of God. which resulted from 
American missionary work. 

El Salvador differs again. Its large pentecostalism is divided between two large 
churches (Assemblies of God |AG| and Church of God) and a plethora of neo-pentecostal 
groups of American or Guatemalan origin. It was almost totally tural until recently. The 
main groups illustrate a pattern. The AG’s origins go back to an independent Canadian 
missionaty in the 1910s: the American church took over in I9.M). The Church of God 
began in 1940 by a similar process. This pattern, of groups slatted by independent 
missionaries or breakaway nationals later seeking affiliation to a U.S. 
DENOMINATION, is typical of countries where Protestantism was weak, but is 
unknown in Chile or Brazil. 
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The general picture is ihui most pentccostal churches i unlike historical ones) were 
founded by Latin Americans or by independent missionaries, and only rarely by a foreign 
Pentecostal denomination. A different phenomenon is that of middle-class 
Pentecostali/.ed groups (known in some countries as "neopentecosials" and in others as 
"charismatics"). Tlxere were charismatic breakaways from historical denominations in the 
1960s. although recent Protestant expansion in middle and even upper classes has been 
mainly attributable to charismatic ‘communities." pan of an international trend in which 
traditional denominations lose importance. They have been especially successful in 
Guatemala. A significant minority of the Guatemalan elite has convened to such 
churches (whether of U.S. origin, such as the Church of tire Word, or local initiatives 
such as El Shaddail. 

In the last decades of the twentieth century. Protestantism (especially in pentecostal 
forms! made considerable headway among Amerindian peoples in southern Mexico. 
Central America, and the Andes. Its initial context is often the breakdown of 
communities. It may deepen existing divisions or create new ones, or it may help to 
reconstitute community (voluntary, rather than ascribed). It is too early to say what new 
ecclesiastical and doctrinal forms may emerge from this large-scale adoption of 
Protestantism by indigenous peoples. 

By 2000. Piotcstantism was the religion of perhaps 12 percent of I-itin Americans. In 
the largest country. Brazil, the 2000 census showed 15.5 percent Protestant: growth in the 
1990s had been especially quick. However, the highest percentage is probably in 
Guatemala <20 percent plus), although growth seems to have stagnated in the 1990s. Tl»e 
2002 census in Chile showed 15.1 percent Protestant, up from 12.4 percent in 1992. At 
the other end of the scale. Uruguay is still below 5 percent. The middle range embraces 
the Andean countries at the top end and Argentina. Mexico, and Colombia at live lower 
end. David Martin gives as a mle of thumb that Protestantism's chances of growth have 
been higher where the Catholic Church was politically weakened by liberalism in the 
nineteenth century but the culture remained unsccularized. Where secularization took 
hold, or where tire Catholic Church retained great political power, growth has been 
slower. 

Although studies have revealed a considerable number of nonpracticing pentecostals 
in Chile, in Brazil levels of practice among Protestants remain high (over three-quarters 
attend church weekly). With variations, one can say that Latin American Protestantism is 
characterized by being highly practicing and fast-growing, predominantly lower class, 
and organized in a plethora of nationally run and even nationally created denominations. 
Perhaps 60 to 70 percent of Latin American Protestants are pentecostals. and this 
percentage is increasing. Protestantism is most pentecostalized in Chile I perhaps 80 
percent) and least in tire Andean countries (under half). 

In some countries there is still discrimination at certain social levels against 
Protestants as individuals, as well as legal discrimination against churches. Although 
official separation of CHURCH AND STATE, effectuated in some countries in the 
nineteenth century and in others only in the 1990s. is now almost universal (only Bolivia. 
Argentina, and Costa Rica still have an official religion), there arc countries where 
Protestant churches do not enjoy the same legal rights as the Catholic Church. Even 
where tolerance and freedom of worship are secure, there is often some way still to go 
before full equality takes hold in public life and civil society. 
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In social composition. Protestants in most countries are disproportionately from the 
poorer, less educated, and darker sectors of society. However, there is growing social 
diversification (greater presence among, for example, entrepreneurs, sportsmen, artists, 
and policemen). Membership is predominantly female, although leadership positions are 
largely male (some pentecostal denominations, however (see WOMEN CLERGYi. were 
founded by WOMEN and accept female pastors). Some recent authors have spoken of 
pentecostalism's reconciliation of GENDER values that serves the interests of poor 
women, resocialuing men away from machismo. 

Another focus of recent study has been the economic effects of CONVERSION. Latin 
American pentecostalism does not have the classic Protestant work ethic, and operates in 
a different economic context. Evidence for mobility is scarce, and for a macroeffect on 
economies, even scatter (see ECONOMICS). At the individual level, however, the 
transformative effect on tire disorganized lives of many poor (and not so poor) people is 
evident. 

Political involvement by Protestants is not recent (they were disproportionately active 
in the Mexican Revolution), but since live 1980s this trend has increased, especially with 
the involvement of many previously apolitical pentecostal denominations. Two Protestant 
presidents have govertred Guatemala, and there have been large Protestant congressional 
caucuses in several countries, notably Brazil. Over twenty political panics of Protestant 
inspiration have been founded in tire Spanish-speaking republics, although noise has 
achieved great success. Much Protestant political activity has been conservative and/or 
oriented to institutional aggrandizement, leading to a w orsening of the public image of 
Protestants as a whole in some countries. Another factor in this is the lack, in most 
countries, of a strong representative Protestant body: an exception is in Pern, where live 
National Evangelical Council (CONF.P) has had a notable role in the defense of HUMAN 
RIGHTS since the 1980s. 

In the early twenty-first century, the multiple and highly fragmented Protestantisms of 
Latin America seem destined for furtlver numerical grow th and deeper penetration of their 
national societies. Tl>e social and political implications of this arc debatable, as is the 
extent to which Latin America will eventually become Protestant. In Brazil and Chile, for 
which reliable data are available, only half of all those who cease regarding themselves as 
Catholics become Protestants. This suggests the region is becoming religiously pluralist 
rather than Protestant, and it may be haul for Protestants to become the majority in any 
Latin American country. 
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PAUL FRESTON 


LATITUDINARIANISM 


Latitudinarianism is ihc term used to describe a collection of certain values held by 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century clerics within the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. The 
term "Latitude-men” was first employed by one of their number. Simon Patrick, in his 
"Brief Account of the new sect of Latitude-men" (1662). to describe some theologian- 
philosophers at CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, later termed the "CAMBRIDGE 
PLATONISTS." Such "latitude men." claimed Patrick, stressed the importance of 
Reason, "a deduction from the light of nature, and those principles which ate the candle 
of like lord, set up in tire soul of every man that hath not wilfully extinguished it..." 
(Patrick 1662:10). The Latitudinanan Gilbert Burnet (I643-I7IS). a theologian and 
historian, in his famous "History of His Own Time." claimed that the early latitude men 
"studied to assert and examine the principles of religion and morality on clear grounds 
and in a philosophical way..." iBumet 1991:45). A belief in liberty of conscience along 
with an emphasis on virtue and a stress on the complementary nature of FAITH and 
works gave Latitudinarian THEOLOGY a strongly Arminian tendency. 

However, the term "Latitudinarian" was in no sense complintentary. An affronted 
Edward Fowler (1632-1714) wrote that "very lovely" and "moderate divines" were 
"abusively" termed Latitudinarians (Fowler 1671:37). Such clerics were often criticized 
by their Anglican contemporaries for placing too much emphasis on morality in religion 
at live expense of GRACE and for their tolerant attitude toward other Christian 
denominations and relaxed, liberal outlook regarding "indifferent" rites and ceremonies. 

The rational ARMINIAN1SM of RICHARD HOOKER (1553/4- 1600) was a 
significant early influence on like formation of Latitudinarianism. His antivoluntarist 
"Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity" (1604) had proclaimed the glorious light of reason as a 
necessary aid to deciphering tike truths inherent in Scripture. Other significant ideas 
originated from the Great Tew group, the pre-English Civil War Oxfordshire movement 
stressing reason and tolerant unity of Reformed Protestantism. Among tike Great Tew 
group's members were such early preachers of rational tolerance as John Hales (1584— 
1656) and WILLIAM CHILLING WORTH (1602-1644), whose "Religion of 
Protestants" (1638) was an important influence on Latitudinarian thought. 
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Then' appear io have been iwo dislinci phase* of Latitudinarianism. Tl>e first was ihai 
of ihe Cambridge Latitude men. the second was that of those "BROAD CHURCH" 
Anglicans whose influence reached a zenith during the 1690* when JOHN T1LLOTSON 
(1630-1694) was appointed archbishop of Canterbury in 1691. Significantly the later 
group of Latitudinarians incurred royal favor because they were closely involved in the 
replacement of the Roman Catholic James II as king with William of Orange. Gilbert 
Burnet even acted as William's chaplain on his journey to ENGLAND in November 
1688. The earlier Latitudinatians. the more mystical Cambridge Platonists. are not always 
considered as fully pan of the movement. However. Benjamin Whichcote < 1609-1683) in 
paitieular. often described as the leader of the Cambridge Platonists and with his strong 
emphasis on reason, clearly displays many of tire intellectual qualities strongly 
characteristic of Latitudinarianism. 


Key Latitudinarian Tenet* 

Perhaps tire belief most assoc iated with the Latitudinarians i* that of the role of reason in 
religion. All the Latitudinarian*. and particularly tire Cambridge Platonists of the mid- 
seventeenth century, considered it vital to highlight the complementaiy nature of reason 
and revelation. The contemporary background was one of extremes reganling reason: 
during tire turbulent days of the English CIVIL WAR and Interregnum theic existed on 
the one hand an irrational, spiritual “enthusiasm." as expressed by tire many radical sects 
such as the Ranters, and on the other hand the atheistic, ealculative reasoning as espoused 
in THOMAS HOBBES'S "Leviathan" (1651). Hobbesian reasoning was particularly 
attacked by the Latitudinarians for its relativism rather than being anchored in the 
unchanging, objective reason of God. Therefore the Latitudinarians attempted to use 
reason to confront both extreme (sometimes heretical and antinomian) Protestantism as 
well as Hobbesian "atheism" (see HERESY: ANTINO.MlANlSMl. HENRY MORE 
(1614-1687) confronted the former in his "Enthusiasmus Triumphatus" (1656). as did 
Simon Patrick in his "Friendly Debate betwixt...a Conformist (and) a Nonconformist" 
< 1669). whereas Edward Stillingfleet's "Origines Sacrae" focused on attacking the atheist 
threat Ire saw in the work of Hobbes and others. 

The later Latitudinarians were especially conscious of the threat provided by DEISM. 
Ever since tire publication of HERBERT OF CHERBURY’S (1583-1645) precursor to 
deism. "De Veritate" (1625). tire deist idea of human reason as contrary to Christian 
revelation had become more and more prevalent as the centuiy went on and as the 
eighteenth century dawned. Works by latitudinarians. such as Edward Stillingfleet’s 
"Letter to a Deist" (1675). argued in reply to such beliefs the case for the compatibility of 
reason and Christian DOCTRINE. Reason, the Latitudinarians claimed, was of divine 
origin, and in fact was. in the words of Proverbs 20:27. the “candle of the Lord." It was 
Benjamin Whichcote who most frequently employed this favorite phrase and also most 
impressively argued for the rationality of religion, claiming that "to go against Reason is 
to go against God’’ (Whichcote 1930:11). The candle of the Lord was the divine spati 
within one. through which it was possible to become united with God. Humans were 
fallen, but the candle’s spiritual reason enabled something of God to be discerned. The 
very fact that this divine reason was in all people fitted with the unchanging law of 
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morality, the universal tenets of which are known as a result of this NATURAL LAW 
from God. Therefore even rational 'heathens'' such as Plato and Socrates saw something 
of the div ine, thanks to the "candle of the Lord" within them leading them toward God. In 
this way not only faith and reason, but also theology and philosophy became 
complementary. 

TTie idea of the "candle of the Lord" within each person naturally led to the 
Latitudinarians' espousal of human free will. This belief in the divine rationality in all 
complements the notion of individual free will. Such an Arminian view can therefore be 
contrasted with Calvinist PREDESTINATION. 

During the latter half of the seventeenth century TOLERATION became a pressing 
issue confronting the English Church. Tl>e persecution of DISSENT in the early days of 
the Restoration was officially ended in 1689 by the Toleration Act. which applied to all 
Trinitarian Protestants. The Latitudinarians are considered to be a group espousing a 
tolerant stance in religious matters, but they would have held mixed feelings regarding 
this Act. Therefore it would be most accurate to describe the Latitudinarians as being in 
favor of comprehension, in which the church was broadened to accommodate various 
doctrines, instead of favoring the toleration of all dissenting groups outside the church. 
The 1668 Bill for Comprehension was unsuccessful, but it had been piepared by a group 
including the Latitudinarians John Tillotson (the future archbishop of Cantertiuryi and 
Edward Stilling-fleet. Additionally Gilbert Burnet’s 1699 wotfc “Exposition of the 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES" defended live idea of comprehension. For the most part 
then. Latitudinarians stressed the unity of orthodox. Trinitarian Christians within the 
Church of England, rather than the toleration of the many religious groups outside it. 
However, the Latitudinarian clerics were opposed to Roman Catholicism on the grounds 
of its "super-additions" as they saw it. to live plain Gospel truth, and because of its still- 
perceived political threat as a consequence of its allegiance to the pope. 

The issue of AD1APHORA was a significant one. and closely tied to toleration: were 
such "things indifferent" within religious lites and ceremonies to be prescribed by the 
state, or instead left to individual congregations to decide? Earlier in the century the 
Cambridge Platonists had witnessed much conflict and disagreement over matters such as 
bowing at the name of Jesus, kneeling at communion, and the wearing of VESTMENTS, 
during the widely unpopular and strict decrees by Archbishop WILLIAM LAUD. As a 
whole the Latitudinarians believed that such matters should not be prescribed, given that 
they had not been specifically appointed by God. but left to the individual conscience, for 
what was most important for them was the unity and moral goodness of Christians, rather 
than petty squabbling over outward affairs. 

In the same altitude of simplicity the Latitudinanans considered that live Christian 
message should be presented in as plain and comprehensible style as possible, for the 
Christian faith as presented in Scripture was plain and sufficient for all people to gain 
SALVATION. Therefore Latitudinarian sermons were distinctive for their commonscnse 
approach and application of images familiar to their congregations. Christianity's saving 
message could be expounded simply in a few key doctrines, clear enough for all people to 
unde island. 

The third earl of Shaftsbury declared Whichcote to advocate good morals. Whichcote 
maintained religion to involve a "good mind, and a good life” (Whichcote 1930;S0). All 
the Latitudinarians stressed the importance of morality and living a virtuous life in their 
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PREACHING, lo such an extent lhai they were sometimes criticized for downplaying the 
inipottancc of grace and revelation. However, in a somewhat Platonic vein, they believed 
that to know God one should try to be Godlike, or "deiform." For them, grace was 
intricately entwined with virtue because there could never truly be one without the other. 
Therefore faith was entirely inseparable from works. 

Gilbert Bumet reminded clergymen that the Christian religion called one to “great 
purity and virtue...humility and self denial, to a contempt of the world and heavenly 
mindedness, to a patient resignation to the will of God....” Christian clergy should be 
able to “state right the grounds of our hope, and the terms of our salvation...” I Burnet 
1997:150-162). 


Key Latitudinal inns 

Of all the Cambridge Platonists it was Whichcote who is most easily aligned with the 
Latitudinarians. given that he lacked tl»e mystical strain found in Cambridge Platonist 
colleagues such as More and John Smith < 1618—16521. Although Ire wrote nothing during 
his lifetime, some sermons were published posthumously, and his collections of 
“Aphorisms" clearly convey his rational, tolerant spirit. Whichcote entered the Puritan 
Emmanuel College. Cambridge, in 1626 where he became a fellow. His hugely popular 
lecture series at Holy Trinity Church. Cambridge, began in 1636 and flourished for many 
years. Whichcote became provost of King's College in 1645, and in 1650 Ire became vice 
chancellor of tire University of Cambridge. After his ejection from King's at the 
Restoration, and brief spells as a clergyman in Somerset, his career again nourished in 
London where he was vicar of St. Lawrence Jewry from 1668 to 1683. St. Lawrence 
Jewry was a highly significant center of Latitudinarianism. and Latitudinarians such as 
Tillotson and Stillingfleet were among Whichcote's congregation there. Interestingly, the 
philosopher JOHN LOCKE <1632-17041. who himself had Latitudinarian tendencies, 
w as a member of the chureh from 1667 to 1675. 

Simon Patrick (1626-1707). a friend and contemporary at Queens' College. 
Cambridge, of the Cambridge Platonist John Smith, was an early chronicler of 
Latitudinarianism. and he excellently displays the rational, spiritual, moral nature of the 
movement. In his “Sermon preached on St. Mark's Day. 1646” he stressed reason’s 
importance, yet not merely as a natural, human faculty but as dependent on divine grace. 
After the Restoration in 1660 Patrick became the much-loved rector of St. Paul's. Covent 
Garden. London where his unselfish dedication was particularly noted when lie continued 
to minister to his congregation even during the Great Plague of 1665. when many other 
clergy left the city. His various PRAYER manuals, which contained special prayers for a 
variety of occasions, were widely read and highly useful aids in the furthering of private 
devotion. 

Stillingfleet (1635-1699) was a key leader of Latitudinarianism during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century and was renowned for his learning. He entered St. John’s 
College. Cambridge, in 1619. and spent many years as a clergyman in London before 
eventually becoming bishop of Worcester in 1689. Stilling-fleet’s "Irenicon” (1659). 
which stressed the need for a strong, united national church in which Anglicans and 
Presbyterians could worship in harmony, apparently contributed in the following century 
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lo persuading JOHN WESI-EY 10 remain in the Church of England. Work such as 
"Origines Sacrae” (1662) also highlighted the significance of universal, natural theology 
as a common TRADITION shared by all. Stillinglleet’s well-known criticisms of John 
Locke's so-called unorthodoxy and Locke’s possible influence on the deist JOHN 
TOLAND 11670-1722). highlight his own ORTHODOXY regarding reason and 
revelation. Reason may be important, as his “Rational Account of the Grounds of 
Protestant Religion” 11665) showed, but it must never be elevated to live extent as to cast 
doubt on divine revelation and miracles. 


Assessment 

It is often considered that John Locke was a Latitudinarian. Certainly he had many links 
with live movement, was a friend of Tillotson and an admirer of Whichcote. and owned a 
considerable number of Latitudinarian works. However, his thought differed from that of 
the movement. In his “Reasonableness of Christianity” (1695). Locke called reason the 
“candle of the Lord" and wrote that the Gospel was full of clear, easily intelligible troths, 
and yet lie cast Christ's incarnation, resurrection, and miracles in a Socinian light < which 
discounted the divinity of Jesus Christ, see SOCINIANISM). 

Latitudinarians have been variously attacked by their own contemporaries and in 
subsequent years for being teachers of morality instead of preachers of Christ's 
incarnation and ATONEMENT. Association with men such as Locke and the 
Latitudinarians' emphasis on reason led some Anglicans and Nonconformists (sec 
NONCONFORMITY) to condemn Latitudinarianism for ANTI-TRINITARIANISM. 
Such charges arc inaccurate. The Latitudinarians were not Socinians because their 
message was an ortlrodox Christian one. Their emphasis on reason and the moral life 
went hand in hand with a constant appreciation of God's divine grace and Christ's 
revelation and consequent gift of Salvation. Tlwrefore reason and revelation, faith and 
works all coexisted in harmony, w ith problems arising only when one aspeci was exalted 
too highly above the other. 

Religion and SCIENCE were seen by the Latitudinarians to be mutually supportive, 
and many Latitudinarians had links w ith the emerging scientific interests of the day. Men 
such as Henry More and Ralph Cud-worth < 1617-1688) were fellows of the young Royal 
Society. John Wilkins's 11614-1672) study on the classification system was published by 
the Society in 1668. EDUCATION was important too: later Latitudinarians. such as 
Thomas Tenison < 1636-17151. became interested in fuithering education paiticularly 
among the poor, and Tenison founded a number of schools. 

Duimg the eighteenth century the Church of England arguably lost the vital spirit and 
moral power of the latitude men amid dry High Church rationalism and emphasis on the 
beauty, ceremony, and rites of lioliness. However, it seems that the irenic and spiritual 
candle of the Lord burned on in significant areas of tlwological thought, paiticularly that 
of JOSEPH BUTLER, bishop of Durham (1692-1752). and in the work of the natuial 
scientist and archdeacon of Carlisle WILLIAM PALEY (1743-1805). The influence of 
the Latitudinaiians on later ANGLICANISM has been on the whole underestimated, yet 
undoubtedly it is there. 
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ALISON J.TEP1.Y 


LATTER RAIN REVIVAL 


The Latter Rain Revival was a phrase frequently used to describe the penteeosial 
movement during the early twentieth century 1 . The term was found attractive because it 
linked PENTECOSTALISM both to the New Testament account of Pentecost and to the 
end-time revival that many American Piotestants believed would precede the return of 
Jesus Christ. The phrase was drawn from the Old Testament, which mentioned two wet 
periods in the climate cycle of ancient Palestine. Inteepieted prophetically, those two 
rainy periods were identified by penteeosial theologians with the original charismatic 
outburst on the day of Pentecost and with the reappearance of the baptism of the Spirit 
and spiritual gifts in the modern penteeosial movement. 

Of the many penteeosial spokespersons who used the phrase, the most aiticulatc was 
David Wesley Myland. His The Litter Ram Covenant anil Pentecostal Power <I910| 
argued that, in addition to the symbolic foreshadowing of the pcntccostul latter rain 
revival in tlw Old Testament, climate changes in Palestine during the late nineteenth 
century also paralleled the return of live Spirit's latter tain to the church. For him. the 
physical history of the world mimicked spiritual developments. Myland was also 
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attuned to latter rain imagery because it preached so well. He implored noii-peniecostal 
Christians to put down their old umbrellas of theological ORTHODOXY and human 
inhibition and to let God's new cloudburst of Holy films! power soak them to the bone. 

The use of latter rain imagery declined somewhat after the mid-century. About 1950 a 
spiritual protest movement emerged within pentecostalism that called itself the New 
Order of the Latter Rain—a title often shortened to simply the Latter Rain. The more well 
established pentecostal denominations, especially the ASSEMBLIES OF GOD. 
denounced this new movement and since then the use of latter rain terminology has fallen 
into relative disuse within mainstream pentecostalism. 

See also Assemblies of God 
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DOUGLAS JACOBSEN 


LATVIA 


Latvia's location between East and West has made it geopolitically a natural 
battleground, and thus, determined its fate. So lias its situation between the Roman and 
Orthodox churches. The REFORMATION introduced a third force of Protestantism, 
creating a three-point religious struggle. 

By the twelfth century the Baltic was the only pagan region left in all Europe. The 
Christianization of Latvia occurred in three periods. Tlie first, the eleventh-century 
Danish mission, had no enduiing success. Second, the Orthodox mission accompanying 
Russian invasion in tlie eleventh and twelfth centuries was likewise short-lived. Lasting 
influence was established with a German invasion in the twelfth century. Augustinian 
Meinhard of Holstein arrived in 1180. built a church in IkSIfile on the Daugava, 
consecrated a bishop in 1186, and set up a mission for the Livs. His successor Bishop 
Berthold employed a policy of militant prosclytism and persuaded Pope Innocent III to 
mount a crusade against pagan Balts. The third bishop. Albert < 1165-1229|. consecrated 
March 29. 1199. an energetic leader, founded Riga, made it his episcopal see in 1201. and 
persuaded Innocent to proclaim a etusode against Livonia. The pope established live 
Order of live Brothers of tlie Sword (1202) to help missionize tlie Baltic people. By 1230 
the Roman curia decided to establish an ecclesiastical state in Livonia under papal 
jurisdiction. As the largest Roman church state, under the archbishop of Riga. Livonia 
was plagued by civil war among the aichbishop. live city of Riga, and the Order. The 
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Christianization of ihc Latvians was superficial, formal, and slow, with minimum 
catechization. ailiibuicd lo language and culluial barriers and the incompetence of the 
clergy, as well as the Germani/ation of local Christianity as a part of colonial efforts 
(Drang nach Osten). The result was a syncretistic mix of previous pagan practice with 
medieval Christianity. This colonization introduced a new socioeconomic structure and 
integrated tl»c Balts into live western European civilization. 

The violent Christianization allowed nineteenth-and twentieth-century Latvian authors 
and Marxists to criticize Christianity in tendentious ways for usurping political power and 
colonizing the people. Only after 1918 did Latvian history emerge as a history of the 
Latvian people and its church, not as a province of occupying cultures (mainly Cieiman). 

Ecclesiastical Latin piovided the basis for the Latvian alphabet. The Livonian slate 
guarded Latvians against tire Russian expansion, abolished tiibal stiife. and forcefully 
promoted the consolidation of the Latvian nation by a policy of not assimilating into the 
German upper classes so primitive in Latvia. 


The Reformation 

Latvia was the first country to accept the Refomtation outside of GERMANY. It began in 
Riga, more through converted priests than through MARTIN LUTHER'S writings. The 
chaplain at St. Peter's church. Andreas Knopken 11468-1539). studied Luther's teachings 
in Germany. He soon found followers among the city councilors. A public debate on June 
12. 1522. over twenty-four theses prepared by Knopken at St. Peter's focused on 
JUSTIFICATION by FAITH and tire critique of medieval ecclesiastical practices. The 
city council appointed him archdeacon of St. Peter's October 23. 1522. effectively 
introducing the Reformation among German merchants and artisans. Knopken published 
a commentary on Romans in 1524. 

Sylvester Tegetmayer <d. 1552) arrived in Riga in September 1522 and was placed in 
St. James’ church. Luther wrote To the Chun tons in Riga, Retell, and Dorpai (1523). 
Exposition of Ptuhn 127 for the Christians of Riga and Lianna (1524). A Christian 
Exhortation lo the htonians Contenting Public Worship and Concord (1525). and 
fourteen letters to support his Livonian followers. Latvian preachers Nicolaus Ramm and 
Johan Eck established a Latvian lattheran congregation in 1524: Riga's workers were the 
first Latvians to accept the Reformation. Wolter von Plettenberg. tire master of the 
Livonian Order guaranteed toleration of the reform in 1525. which was reaffirmed by the 
Diet of Valmiera in 1554. In 1538 Riga joined the German Protestant SCHMALKALDIC 
LEAGUE. Representatives of the Order signed live Religious Peace of Augsburg 11555). 

Johan Briessmann (1488-1549). superintendent and pastor at the Riga cathedral, 
composed a Brief Order of Diane Worship (1530). The first widespread book in Latvian 
was Luther's Small Catechism, published in 1586. Twenty-eight of his hymns were 
included in the first Latvian hymnal 11587). Apart from city dwellers, however. Latvians 
were little touched by the Reformation. From live partition of Livonia (1562). Couriand 
and Semigallia in tire west and Vidzeme in the north (after 1629) remained Lutheran 
under Swedish suzerainty: Latgallia under Poland became Roman Catholic. 
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The Counter-Reformation and Lutheran Orthodoxy 

The Iasi master of ihc Older, Gothaid Kettlcr (1559-15631 abolished ihe Order, giving 
Vid/eme 10 ihe Poles (1562) and becoming a Polish vassal. King Stephan Batory gave 
two of Riga's churches to the Jesuits, who arrived in great numbers, learned Latvian, and 
actively convened people. Hie Livonian constitution of 1582 tolerated LUTHERANISM 
but gave Roman Catholicism a superior position. In 1585 Canisius’s Catechism was 
translated into Latvian. Germans in Riga revolted in the "Calendar Rebellion" (1587- 
1591). 

Kettlei cultivated Lutheranism in Courland and Semigallia. restoring or rebuilding 
churches, building schools, teaching pastors Latvian, and publishing Small Catechism in 
Latvian. Georg Mancelius (1593-1654) edited it with supplements (1631) and composed 
a Postil (sermon book) in Latvian (1654). A notable Orthodox theologian and 
superintendent was Paul Einliom (1636-1655). Christofer FUrecker (died c.1681) 
composed rhythmically accurate Latvian hymns. 


Swedish Times 

During the Polish-Swedish War. in 1621. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS took Riga. Catholic 
services were forbidden. Swedish rule, considered the "brightest times" in Latvian 
history, supported Latvian peasants against the landlords and improved their legal and 
social situation and their education. Energetic Hetman Samson <1579-1643) was placed 
in like position of superintendent of Vid/eme (1622). Swedish church law was introduced 
(1686). Pastors vigorously combatted Latvian pagan traditions. Ernst GlUck <1652-17051 
translated tike Bible into Latvian (New Testament 1685. entire Bible 1689). 


Russian Times 

The Swedish-Russian "Great Northern" War <1700-1720) destroyed Vid/eme. Peter like 
Great invaded Riga in 1710. the peace of Niestadt <1721) awarded Vid/eme to Russia. 
The privileges of the German nobility were recognized, continuing peasant dependency 
on them. Swedish traditions and church law. which continued in force until 1832. helped 
peipetuate church life. 

Both PIETISM and RATIONALISM spread theii influence from like universities of 
Rostock and Konigsberg. The faculty of theology at the University of Doipat (founded 
1632) was dominated by Rationalism from 1802. Latvians studied there but clergy had 
difficulty obtaining parishes within Latvia. 


Pietism and the Brethren Movement <licrnhutcr) 

The clericalism, intellectual ism. didacticism, and harsh discipline of the Oitltodox period 
failed to foster peasant piety. The Gemian pastor and the Latvian peasant were separated 
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socially and ethnically. The old mixtuie of Chiisiianily and paganism lay barely below 
ihe surface. 

The Brethren Movement among Latvians grew from the Teacher's College founded by 
Magdalen von Hallart (1738) and visitors from HALLE (Christian David. 1729-1730. 
1738-1740: Count NIKOLAUS VON ZINZENDORF. 1736). creating renewal in 
Valmiera and environs in 1739. The diet attempted suppression (1742); Empress 
Elizabeth's ban (1743) interrupted the progress of the movement, but ultimately its 
adherents multiplied, led by Latvians $Vestera Pfleris (1702-1787) and KUu PJteris 
(c. 1698-1771). 

The Hemhutcr isee HERRNHUT) movement brought Latvians into the evangelical 
faith thiough Pietism, strengthened Christian morality, promoted diligence, taught 
management skills, welfare, literacy, and a sense of nationhood but also produced 
sanctimoniousness. The Christianization of the Latvians was completed by the mid- 
nineteenth century. 


The Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Centuries 

By 1890 Courland, Vidzeme. and Riga each had its own CONSISTORY and its own 
specific traditions te.g.. hymnals: Courland’s in 1836. Vidzeme's in 1846: a common 
Agenda in 1843 and I900t. In 1839 a Teachers Seminary was established in Valmiera 
under Janis Cimze. Native pastors were educated at Dorpat. Bishop K.Kr.Ullmann. vice- 
president of the general consistory, organized evangelical social help through Russia 
(1859). In 1897. 1.009.994 Latvians in 189 congregations and 113.011 Germans in 
eighteen congregations composed the Lutheran church in Latvia. Very few Latvian 
pastors filled higher offices, and the number of Latvians placed within Latvian 
congregations was limited. 

Conversion to Russian Orthodoxy was seen as a way for peasants to eliminate tire 
pressure of German nobility; in 1846-1847 some 120.000-125.000 Latvians converted, 
against the opposition of German nobles and pastors, who were in turn severely punished 
by tl»e Russian government. 

Nineteenth-century Latvian households had religious books, practiced daily prayer, 
and attended worship regularly. Christian upbringing of children and moral life became 
an organic part of Latv ian life. Economic consolidation and an increase in the educational 
level of peasants and burghers created tensions with tire German governing class. A 
nascent Latvian intelligentsia urged Latvians to move up the social ladder thiough 
education and cultivate their own culture. Awakened national consciousness demanded 
native pastors: liowever. the church remained the possession of tl>e nobility, eliciting 
attacks on the nobility during the Revolution of 1905. The deep social and ethnic breach 
between Geimans and Latvians was incurable. 


The Latvian National Church 


The conditions after World War 1 were difficult. The 'nobility’s church" disappeared 
with the collapse of the Russian Empire and live abolition of tike nobility's privileges. A 
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theological faculty was begun in 1920 and followed prewar currents in Geiman theology, 
leading to tensions between faculty and church leadership, which founded its own 
Theological Institute under Adams MaOulans < 1923). In 1922 a synod elected a supreme 
Consistory, its president, and a bishop. KSiiis Irbe < 1861-1934). A new hymnal appeared 
in 1922. a choral book in 1924. and an order of worship in 1928. Tire Foreign Mission 
started in 1924. with tire work of Anna Irbe <1890-1973). daughter of K.Itbe. in South 
India, and in 1939 with the support of secretary Roberts Feldman is < 1910—) expanded 
through all of Latvia. In 1934 Teodors Grfnbergs <1870-1962) succeeded Irte. In 1936 
the church had 272 Latvian and 52 Geiman congregations. Tire twenty years of Latvian 
independence (1920-1940) were a period of a productive work and a success in many 
respects. 


The War and Occupations 

The ''Year of Horror"—1940—brought invasion and active sovietization of the nation 
and the churches, and deportation of 15.424 people on June 14. German invasion (June 
22. 19411 prevented a second round of Soviet deportations aimed at destroying tire 
nation's spiritual and intellectual leadership. National Socialist (Nazi) control of the 
church limited theological studies and acted against those, like Riga Dean Pauls 
Rozenbergs. who protested anti-Semitic policies. Archbishop GtTnbergs also publicly 
opposed the killing of Gypsies before his forced deportation to Germany < 1944). although 
church life continued during tire Nazi occupation. 

Renewed Soviet occupation eliminated the leadership of tire church, headed by Dean 
Karlis Irbe. a nephew of tire former archbishop, in 1946. One hundred five pastors were 
serv ing 305 congregations, and only sixty churches of 190 remained undamaged by the 
war. March 24. 1949. saw the deportation of 47.332 Latvians to Siberia, including many 
Lutheran laity. Thirty pastors were arrested and deported. Local Soviets took over 
twenty-two church buildings: in 1959 the Riga cathedral was seized. By 1961 tire church 
claimed 24 percent of tire population (214 congregations. 115 pastors) and had twenty 
theological students. From 1963 oppressive taxation further undermined the church's 
ownership of property. 

Archbishop Gustavs Tuts, known as tire ‘‘red bishop" skillfully accommodated Soviet 
wishes while striv ing to maintain tire integrity of the church against harsh oppression. In 
1954 permission to conduct theological training was obtained: the academic standing of 
the program of the Theological Seminary was confirmed in 1969. Tire "Decree on 
Religious Associations" of 1975 reconfirmed all previous Soviet restrictions, depriving 
churches of all lights and limited their activities to public worship. 

In 1987 a group of pastors organized "Rebirth and Renewal." demanding that the 
church Ire made self-governing. One pastor was killed and two exiled. However, 
members were elected to the Consistory, and one. Karlis Gailltis (1936-1992). was 
elected archbishop in 1989. In 1990 the seminary program became a faculty of theology 
at the University of Riga. 

Throughout the Soviet period a significant church in exile had continued Latvian 
church life in Germany. Sweden. Australia. Canada. Latin America, and the United 
States. In 2002 it had 89 pastors in 132 congregations. 
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The Latvian Lutheran Church elected Archbishop Jflnis Vanags. D.D.. in 1993. One 
hundred twentyseven pastors served in 295 congregations. A Diaionia Center was stalled 
in 1994. St. Gregor's Christian Ministry Sehool in 1995 (thirty students). Luther 
Academy in 1997 (sixty pastoral, forty-five pedagogical students), under Rector Dr. 
Hab.Reinhard Slen ezka (as of 20021. Other denominations, such as Baptist 
congregations, first organized in I860, currently united in the Union of Baptist 
Congregations of Latvia tseventy-six congregations. 6.200 members), under Bishop JSnis 
Smits. Adventist churches have existed since 1896 (currently forty-four congregations. 
4.000 members in live Union of Adventists of the Seventh Day. President Viesturs Rckis). 
The Union of Pentecostal Congregations, organized 1931. has sevent) three congregations 
<6.000 members) under Bishop Janis OzolinkCvics. The Lutherans of the Augsburg 
Confession, organized in 1997. have nine congregations with 400 members. The United 
Methodist Church began work in 1910 and has ten congregations with 480 members 
under Superintendent Arijs Viksna (as of 2002). 
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LAUD, WILLIAM (1573-1645) 


Archbishop of Canterbury. Laud is probably the most controversial archbishop of 
Canterbury in tire history of the Anglican Church. A favorite of King Charles 1. he was 
hated by Puritans who opposed his religious policies. In later years he was admired by 
leaders of the OXFORD MOVEMENT like JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, who respected 
his attempts to restore Catholic liturgies and practices abandoned at the time of the 
REFORMATION, but denounced by such twentieth-century historians as Patrick 
Collinson. who called him "the greatest calamity visited upon the English church” 
< 1984:90). He is the only archbislkop to have been tried for treason and publicly executed. 


Early Life 

Laud was bom on October 7. 1573. in the town of Reading, west of London. His father 
was a member of the merchant class, a relatively well-off clothier, because of this 
ancestry Laud was sometimes ridiculed in later life because he was not a member of the 
gentry. His mother's relatives, the Webbs, were also clothiers, but several of them 
prospered and married into prominent families. One becanw a lord mayor of London. 

Laud was educated at Reading Grammar School and at the age of sixteen proceeded to 
St. John's College. Oxford, which had ties with the Grammar School. He became a 
fellow of the College in 1593. a year before he completed the B.A. In 1601 Ire was named 
a senior fellow and soon became a lecturer in divinity and a university proctor. In 1611 
he was elected president of St. John's, a position he held until being appointed a bislrop. 
As president he beautified the college chapel, commissioned anthems from such 
composers as Orlando Gibbons, and took steps to improve the college finances. In later 
years he was responsible for the addition of a beautiful new quadrangle to the college. 
While at Oxford, laiud was greatly influenced by tire distinguished scholar and 
theologian LANCELOT ANDREWES. 

Prefernwiit in the church came during the later years of the reign of James I (d. 1625). 
In 1621 Laud was named dean of Gloucester cathedral. The king had told Laud that 
’there was scarce ever a church in England so ill governed, and so much out of order.” 
Laud immediately undertook the repair of the edifice and "the redress of other things 
amiss” ( Works. VI. Pi. I. 239). It was at Gloucester that Laud's concern for medieval 
TRADITION became manifest because he restored the high ALTAR to its original place 
at the east end of the church. During live reign of Edward VI stone altars had been 
removed from many cathedrals and other churches—smashed up or hidden away—on the 
grounds that they were superstitious reminders of the doctrine of live mass as a sacrifice, a 
Catholic view no longer accepted in the reformed church. Instead "honest wooden tables” 
had been set up “table-wise" least and west), not “altar-wise" (north and south), and 
placed in the main body of live church, so that worshipers might see the actions of the 
minister and participate more directly in live service. The more moderate Elizabethan 
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Injunct ions of 1559 returned the table to its traditional position against the east wall. 
Canons promulgated in 1604 anticipated Laud’s insistence on traditional altars: in fact he 
was enforcing them, not bringing forth a novelty. 

In 1621 Laud was appointed a prebend of West-minster Abbey. His hopes of 
becaming dean of the Abbey were thwarted, but in 1621 the king named him bishop of 
the Welsh diocese of St. David’s. Here again he reinstated a stone altar. 


The Reign of Charles I 

With the accession of Charles 1 in 1625 Laud became the ivcogni/ed leader of the 
English church because Charles respected his abilities and shared many of bis views. In 
1626 Laud became dean of the Chapel Royal and was translated to the English bisltopric 
of Bath and Wells. In 1627 he was designated a member of the king's Privy Council. A 
year later he was named bishop of London, to make this place available the king 
promoted live previous bishop to the archbishopric of York. Here Laud worked w ith the 
dean of St. Paul’s. JOHN DONNE, and the architect Inigo Jones to repair and restore the 
fabric of the cathedral, which had become niinous. He also issued orders prohibiting the 
use of the cathedral for secular purposes, demanding that no business be transacted there 
and that children not be allowed to play in the church. 

When the see of CANTERBURY became vacant through the death of George Abbot 
in 1633 Laud gained the position of archbishop and primate, a recognition of the 
influence that he had been exercising for nearly a decade. At Canterbury Cathedral he 
again refitted the choir with a high altar adorned with candlesticks and a rich carpet. 
Some other specific matters that concerned him were the buildings that encroached on tlw 
church, the fair that was held in live churchyard, and the necessity for multiple locks to 
the muniment room, as specified in the statutes. The archbishop's relations with members 
of the staff were not always pleasant, as he said, "one peevish difference or another” 
always seemed to be arising, generally caused by mere “spleen” ( Works. VII. 215-216. 
349-352). 

Both Laud and Charles I arc often referred to as Arminians. In fact they w ere not true 
followers of the Dutch theologian JACOBUS ARMIN1US. who is best known for his 
opposition to the doctiinc of PREDESTINATION and his belief in free will (see 
AR.M1NIANISM). They did. however, agree that a number of meaningful beliefs and 
practices of the medieval church had been abandoned in England after the Refomiation. 
at tlw urging of Archbishop THOMAS CRANMER and as a rc-sult of the influence of 
Contiiwntal Calvinists and English Puritans. As Laud often said, he loved the beauty of 
holiness and the solemnity of church buildings and liturgies. In addition to restoring stoiw 
altars to their traditional locations and railing them in so that they could not Iw defiled by 
dogs, he favored elaborate music provided by trained choirs, genuflecting and kneeling, 
stained glass w indows. and traditional VESTMENTS with a while linen chasuble as the 
minimum garb for the priest. He regaided the SACRAMENTS as being more important 
than PREACHING. He once complained that ”tis superstition now-a-days for any man 
to come with more reverence into a church, than a tinker and his hitch come into an ale¬ 
house” ( Works. VI. Pi. I. 57k He curtailed tlw activities of the socalled Stranger Churches 
that ministered to Protestant immigrants to ENGLAND, especially tlw group of French 
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HUGUENOTS that met in the ciypt of Canterbury cathedral, evidently because he 
thought, erroneously, that they were allied with the Puritan nonconformists. He was also 
concerned to improve church finances so that the clergy might receive reasonable 
stipends. He attempted to see that tithes were property collected, especially in London, 
although his efforts were not very successful. 

Duiing the yearn of Charles I's personal rule without Parliament 11629-1640). Laud 
worked w ith the king and his chief minister, the earl of Stratford, to enforce a policy 
often characterized as "Thorough. ' Laud sought to achieve unity in the church by strict 
enforcement of existing canons. He was determined to eliminate slackness and 
inefficiency, to see that chut cites were kept clean and in good repair, and to ensure that 
CLERGY not be allowed to neglect their duties. He was willing to use the law courts to 
secure obedience to the bishops and strict conformity to the services of the BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. He also proceeded against Puritan pamphleteers, including the 
notorious William Prynne. Hemy Burton, and John Bastwick. who had their ears cut off 
for writing scurrilous tracts denouncing the established church. 


The Growth of Opposition 

It is not surprising that these policies were unpopular with both laynxm and clergy, many 
of whom believed them to be popish and superstitious. Some said that Laud was moving 
in the direction of the Roman Catholic Church, despite his refutation of the views of the 
Jesuit John Fisher and his statement that he w ould not accept a cardinal" s hat if one were 
offered to him. The tragedy of Laud's life, indeed a tragedy for the entire church, lay in 
his inability to appreciate tl»c genuine piety of those who disagreed with his elevated 
views. He had few friends and little sympathy for common people. 

Although he had no AUTHORITY over the church in SCOTLAND. Laud helped the 
king formulate the new service book, which so displeased Scots Presbyterians when it 
was introduced in Scotland in 1637 that a riot at St. Giles Cathedral in Edinburgh led to 
the outbreak of the Bishops" Wars and the English CIVIL WAR. These hostilities 
necessitated the summoning of the Short Parliament < 1640) and Long Parliament (1640- 
1660), both of which were dominated by Puritan opponents of live religious policies of 
Charles and Laud. 

In 1640 live Long Parliament impeached live archbishop on a charge of treason. He was 
sent to prison in the Tower of London in 1641 but was not brought to trial until 1644. 
After he presented a dignified defense of his actions before the House of Lords it proved 
impossible to obtain a guilty verdict, so in live end he was condemned by a bill of 
attainder, which like any other piece of legislation required only a simple majority vote in 
both bouses of Parliament. He was beheaded on Tower Hill cm January 10. 1645. Four 
years later, on January 30. 1649. the king himself would be executed. 

William Laud's unmaikcd coffin was originally interred at the church of AH Hallows. 
Barking, not far from the Tower, but after live Restoration of the monarchy and slate 
chureh in 1660 it was moved to Oxford. Tl>e archbishop's remains now lie. appropriately, 
before the altar in live chapel of St. John's College. 

See also Architecture. Chureh: Calvinism: Nonconformity: Puritanism 
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STANFORD LEHMBERG 


LAUSANNE COMMITTEE ON WORLD 
EVANGELIZATION 


Tlw Lausanne Comininee on World Evangelization (LCWEl defines itself as "an 
international movement for the purpose of encouraging Christians and churches 
everywhere to pray, study, plan and work together for tire evangelization of the world." It 
is a global evangelistic movement that grew out of an initiative taken by the American 
evangelist BILLY GRAHAM. The motivation for its oiigins can be traced to the 
ecumenical movement and internal theological tensions that developed within 
Protestantism during the twentieth century. A scries of missionary conferences were held 
during the twentieth century, starting with the 1910 conference in Edinburgh. Scotland 
(see WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE). The participants in the missionary 
conferences consisted of both institutional church representatives and representatives of 
para-church missionary organizations. The 1910 conference in Edinburgh established the 
International Missionary Council (IMC). Die 1MC provided a strong impetus for the 
formation of the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (WCC) in 1948. The IMC was 
integrated into the WCC as pan of its Division of World Mission and Evangelism 
<DWME) at the New Delhi Assembly in 1961. With the integration of the DWME. many 
missionary organizations that were not denominationally based lost their representation 
previously held in the IMC. 

There was also a growing theological concern among some of the organizations and 
denominational representatives that the emphasis of the WCC had moved away from a 
central focus on EVANGELISM and mission. Some of these concerns were related to the 
theological split, particularly in North America, between those in the SOCIAL GOSPEL 
movement and those who held theological views more focused on the importance of 
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personal SALVATION. An organization called the World Evangelical Fellowship (WEFi 
represented these concerns on a global level with the focus on personal salvation and 
conservative views of scriptural inspiration. The WEF also traces its roots to the first 
ecumenical initiatives formed as the EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE in 1861 in London. 
England, which eventually led to the establishment of the IRM in 1910. Despite the 
existence and efforts of tl»e WEF to which Billy Graham was sympathetic, he and 
likeminded people felt that a new global initiative for evangelism was needed to build a 
broadei base of cooperation in evangelism. In 1960. Billy Graham assembled a group of 
Christian leaders in Montreux. SWITZERLAND, which led to the World Congress on 
Evangelism held in Beilin. GERMANY, in 1966. Several regional conferences were held 
leading up to the International Congress on World Evangelism <1CWE) in Lausanne. 
Switzerland, in 1974. More than 4.000 delegates from 150 nations attended live ICWE in 
Lausanne, with more than half of the paitieipants coming from third world countries. 
Dining the congress, a steering committee was struck under the leadership of John 
R.W. Stott to draft a document based on live proceedings of the congress. The draftees 
also included Hudson Armeiding and Samuel Escobar, aided by Leighton Foid and Jim 
fXiuglas. This document, which became known as the Lausanne Covenant, was signed by 
congress leaders and delegates in a ceremony on tl>e last day of the gathering. The 
Lausanne Covenant became an impoitant document within evangelical circles: many 
organizations adopted it as an additional statement on evangelism. Even before the 
congress, arrangements were being made to harness live energy that would arise out of 
such a gathering. Out of this planning came tlse LCWE in 1976. 

Initially, forty-three people were elected by tl>e congress to continue arranging 
consultations under the leadership of Leighton Ford as chair and Gottfried Osei-Mensah 
as secretary. The LCWE focuses on being a motivational source and a clearinghouse for 
information on evangelization throughout the world. It continues to organize conferences, 
consultations, and publish newsletters worldwide. After the 1974 Lausanne Congress, the 
LCWE arranged to develop the ideas of the congress further through the Consultation on 
World Evangelization, which held a meeting in Pattaya. Thailand in 1980. This 
consultation resulted in an important series of occasional papers on issues concerning 
world evangelization. Between 1977 and 1985. many regional study consultations, 
focused on particular themes, were held. This process culminated in a full plenaiv 
conference held in Lausanne. Switzerland, in 1989. 

In 2004 the LCWE will be hosting the Forum for World Evangelization in Thailand. 
The LCWE and the Lausanne Covenant are impoitant phenomena of current 
Protestantism. The organization has enjoyed strong participation from organizations and 
churches in the third world, and it represents a movement of evangelicals that is more 
broad-based than other organizations. Through the Lausanne Covenant, it is linked to a 
new emphasis on theological reflection within the evangelical movement on the place of 
social action and social justice in relation to the task of evangelism and mission. It also 
represents a commitment to unity and cooperation in action. DAVID BOSCH has argued 
convincingly that there has been an in-creased influence within the LCWE and its 
consultations on emphasizing social concern, as well as a growing awareness within the 
WCC of issues related to evangelism. There has also been a conscious effort by the 
LCWE and the WCC to coordinate conferences and themes. These are signs of 
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convergence despite clear differences between those represented by tl>e LCWE and those 
involved in the VVCC Committee on World Mission and Evangelism. 

See also Ecumenism; Evangelicalism: Evangelicalism. Theology of. Missionary 
Organizations: Missions to Jews; Missions 
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CHARLES J.FENSHAM 


LAVATER, JOHANN KASPAR (1741- 

1801) 


Swiss philosopher and writer. Lavater was bom in Zurich to a well-respected family on 
November 15. 1741. After studying THEOLOGY and traveling through GERMANY 
(I76J-1764I. which increased his attraction to moderate forms of ENLIGHTENMENT 
thought, he worked as a writer in his native city. 

In 1768 Lavater experienced a complete religious transformation. Christ became 
central to his thought and woifcs. and Lavater w anted to demonstrate the imminence of 
Christ's presence on Eaith. Thus he sought contact with people who were gifted as 
mediums and "faith healers." Lavater believed that through Christ, the divine powers 
inherent in every human being could be given an earthly presence, but that complete 
likeness to Christ could come only in lire afterlife. Because he accepted these notions of 
manifest transcendental experience. Lavater was especially criticized by Enlightenment 
thinkers. 

In 1769 Lavater became live deacon of the Waiscnhauskirche. a church related to the 
orphanage in Zurich, and in 1775 became a minister there. He became the deacon of 
Peterskirche in 1778 and its minister in 1786. He explored theology and philosophy, 
poeuy and art. psychology and pedagogy, and politics and societal issues. From his 
extensive literary output, three works are of special significance: Aussichten in Jit 
Ewigkelt (Prospects; for Eternity) <1768-17781, Geheimes Tugehueh (Secret Diary) 
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(1771). and Physiognomhehen Fmgmente (Essays on Physiognomy) <1775/1778. 
published in numerous English editionsi. The great breadth of his interests and the aura 
of his personality, as well as his many travels to Germany. DENMARK, and western 
SWITZERLAND all provided him personal contacts and correspondence with many of 
his famous contemporaries, including JOHANN WOLFGANG. VON GOETHE. 
JOHANN GOTTFRIED HERDER, and JOHANN HEINRICH JUNG-STILUNG. Many 
of these friendships he also destroyed. After the FRENCH REVOLUTION—w hich he at 
first heralded and later condemned—Lavater vigorously engaged political and patriotic 
issues in Sw itzerland. Because of his criticism of the Swiss Republic, he was deported to 
Basel. During live French occupation of Zurich (1799). he was wounded by a bullet that 
eventually took his life on January 2. 1801. 

Lavater’s ideas about physiognomy were incorporated in works of literature (e.g.. 
Dickens) and an. His emphasis on sensitivity and subjectivity influenced PIETISM, as 
well as ROMANTICISM and early Idealism. 

See also Transcendentalism 
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HORST WEIGELT 


LAW, WILLIAM (1686-1761) 


English theologian. Bom in 1686 in Northamptonshire. ENGLAND. William Law was a 
graduate of CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY in 1708. he subsequently earned an M.A. 
(1712) and was ordained in the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 1727 he had found stable 
employment as tutor to the Gibbon family, which had strong Tory connections. 

Law’s theological views became associated with those of the Non-Jurors, and he 
declined to take the oath of allegiance at the accession of George I. Re flecting a 
theological position characteristic of the High Church party, he wrote in aggressive 
defense of the Christian life as an embodiment of virtue. He confronted laxity in the 
church's leaders, and he attacked such popular amusements of the day as the stage. By 
the 1720s the distinctiveness of Law's out-look was becoming apparent. His noted work. 
A Serious Cull to a Devout und Holy Life, appeared in 1728. Its appearance made plain 
his increasing interest in mystical writers and brought him to the attention of JOHN and 
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CHARLES WESLEY. As ihe Methodist movement gained momentum, the Wesleys and 
Law launched an intense and mutually respectful but ultimately biief conversation. Yet 
there were parallels between Law's intention and the Wesleys* achievement. In 1739 
Law published The Grounds and Reasons of Christian Regeneration, or the New Ruth, a 
work that early Methodists found congenial. He also founded a school at which he 
promoted a religious, disciplined life. Another immensely popular w ork of his was The 
Nature and Design of Christianity, published in 1748. which saw over fifteen editions. 

Law died after a brief illness on April 9. 1761. As a teacher and author on the religious 
life. Ike influenced succeeding generations of religious reformers in METHODISM and in 
the OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
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WILLIAM SACHS 


LEADE, JANE WARD (1623-1704) 


English writer. Born in 1623 in Norfolk. England. Jane Ward became a well-known 
Protestant visionary, millenariun. and spiritual autobiographer. When she was fifteen 
years old. a whispering voice urged her to turn from frivolity at a Christmas celebration 
to participate in a spiritual danec. This aural religious experience initiated an inner crisis, 
which ended three years later with a vision of pardon. At the age of twenty-one. financial 
circumstances necessitated her marriage to William Leade. a distant relative. Widowed at 
forty-six. she committed herself to a life of spiritual virginity, mysticism, prophecy, and 
prolific writing. 

Introduced to the philosophy of JAKOB BOEHME in English translation. Leade was 
profoundly influenced by his work with its emphasis on mystic revelation and a feminine 
divine principle. Her four-volume spiritual autobiography. A Fountain of Gardens 11696- 
1701). records Iter visions, many focusing on Sophia or Wisdom, a figure central to 
Boehme's work. Leade published more than a do/en other books, including a spiritual 
guide. Tic Heavenly Cloud (1681). and a commentary on Apocalypse. The Revelation of 
Revelations <1683 >. Her following grew with tike German and Dutch translations of her 
writings. 
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With her adopted son. Dr. Francis Lee (who later married her daughter Bait>ara). 
Lcade founded the Philadelphian Society, a foterunner of the Theosophists. With Leade 
as its prophet. the society was active in England. GERMANY, and Holland. 

Snuggling financially in her old age and blind. Leade continued to write by dictating 
hei material to Lee until shortly before her death in I7(M. Her prose, often embedded 
with poetry, emphasizes the inner light of spiritual intuition that guides the soul to its 
divine oiigin. Although her work is generally unavailable in print except for excerpts in 
anthologies. much is accessible electronically at the 
websitehttp:/www.sigler.org/shofar/janeleade. 
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FRANCES M.MALPEZZJ 


LEE, ANN (1736-1784) 


English chuiih reformer. Founder of the United So eicty of Believers in Christ’s Second 
Appearing, or SHAKERS. Ann Lee was born in Manchester. England, in 1736. A 
inillwoikcr since her early teens, site came into contact with Janvs and Jane Wardley. 
former Quakers (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF), whose enthusiastic manner of 
WORSHIP had earned them the nickname 'Shakers" and who prophesied the imminence 
of Christ's return. Against her will. Lee mariied Abraham Standerin in 1762 and gave 
birth to four children, all of whom died in infancy. 

Convinced that her children's deaths were punishment for what site perceived as her 
own carnality. Lee began a life of ASCETICISM and became convinced that sexual 
relations were the source of all evil. She and the Wardleys began to spread her gospel of 
chastity and were twice imprisoned for desecrating the Sabbath. While confined in the 
Manchester Infimtary. Lee experienced a vision of Adam and Eve’s oiiginal sin. Site 
proclaimed that Christ was dwelling in Iter—a claim that Iter followers recognized as the 
Second Coming. 

In 1774. "Mother Ann" or "Ann the Word.” as she was now called, migrated to North 
America to proclaim her revelation in an environment more hospitable than Manchester. 
She and other Shakers eventually settled near Albany. New YoiIc. where a rcligioas 
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revival hud produced an audience receptive lo her message that the niillenniuni had 
already begun (see REVIVALS). Though her PACIFISM resulted in imprisonment for 
aiding the British in 1780. Lee attracted a considerable following and. after her release, 
she successfully proselytized throughout New York and into New England. Although she 
died in 1784. her labors laid tire foundation for eleven Shaker communities, some of 
which endured into the twentieth century. 

See also: Millenarians and Millennialisni 
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WILLIAM M.CLEMENTS 


LEGGE, JAMES (1815-1897) 


Scottish dissenter. Bom into a Congregationalism merchant family. James Leggc was the 
last of four sons. As did his eldest brother. George, he graduated from King's College in 
Aberdeen. Scotland, and from the Congregationalist seminary in London. Highbury 
College. Both James and George became noted Christian leaders. After serving with the 
London Missionary Society among Chinese people in Malacca < 1840-1842) and Hong 
Kong 11842-1873). Leggc retired in SCOTLAND. Yet after he received international 
honors for his outstanding sinological achievements, supporters urged Anglican 
academics in Corpus Christi College. Oxford, to take this nonconformist as the 
university's first professor in Chinese language and literature, a position he held from 
1876 until his death in 1897. 


Scottish Dissenter Orientation 

In Aberdeen. Legge excelled in 1-itin and philosophy, being deeply impressed by the 
writings of Dugald Stewart (1753-1828). a second-generation philosopher of SCOTTISH 
COMMON SENSE REALISM. This NeoAristotclian empirical philosophy argued 
against DAVID HUME (1711-1776) for proofs of like existence of God by means of 
natural theology, an approach deeply influencing the American theologian. WILLIAM 
PALEY < 1743-18051. In addition, it pressed on readers their duties first to God and then 
to humans, while also providing a wide-ranging account of various levels of warranted 
beliefs that common-sense understandings also supported. When added to tike rigorous 
training Legge received as a child from the WESTMINSTER CONFESSIONS and the 
disciplined spiritual form of Congregational life that bordered on SABBATARIANISM. 
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this Scottish philosophy provided an intellectual framework for a comprehensive view of 
CULTURE and a flexible theistic worldview. Recognizing that there were other kinds of 
theism beside Christianity. Lcgge in 1835 began studying Christian scriptures seriously in 
his typically thorough manner and was quietly converted, joining a loeal Congregational 
church in 1836. One year later he applied for seminary studies, specializing in 
MISSIONS. 

Other significant theological influences came from his elder brother's theological 
writings and the extensive publications of his future father-in-law. John Morision <d. 
1858). a Director of the London Missionary Society and editor of that society's 
periodical. The EvangeUcaI Magazine mui Missionary Chronicle. Both of these men 
supported a “moderating" CALVINISM, supported by a postmillennial view of salvation 
history. This particular form of millennialism promoted live belief that Christ’s Spirit 
would use the efforts of Christians within the world to create a millennial kingdom: their 
creative efforts reaching a threshhold. w hole nations were expected to become filled w ith 
humane virtues and spiritual excellences informed by Protestant Christian values. 
Although not unaware of many ideological hindrances and intellectual challenges to this 
particular ESCHATALOGY. George Lcgge (1802-1861) in particular promoted a 
harmonious vision linking together a humble rationality, systematic scientific discovery, 
and Christian THEOLOGY. James Lcgge adopted all of these theological positions as his 
own. as manifest in his published sermons and more than four hundred extant sermon 
manuscripts. 


Initial Chinese Cultural Challenges 

Following in the trail of two notable Protestant pioneer missionaries to CHINA. Robert 
Morrison (1782-1834) and William Milne (1785-1822). Legge became the principal of 
the Anglo-Chinese College in Malacca soon after arriving there. This small school he 
transferred to the newly established British colony of Hong Kong in 1842. teaching 
Chinese students there until the college closed in 1856. During this period, Legge built up 
a friendship with the slightly younger Ho Tsun-Shcen (1817-1871). first his Cantonese 
teacher and later a career evangelist and copastor under the aegis of the London 
Missionary Society. Together, these two men faced tl>c immensely important problem of 
how to translate theological terms for “God." “Holy Spirit." “human spirit." and other 
terms into Chinese. Initially taking a position promoted by Morrison early in his career. 
Legge ploddingly pursued related studies and was profoundly influenced by Ho Tsun- 
Sheen's commitment, coming ultimately in 1848 to adopt an alternative position. Already 
critically informed through Protestant writings in comparative religious study produced 
by FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE (1805-1872) and Cambridge's Charles 
Hardwick <1821-18591. Legge became intensely involved in public debates over this 
translation problem. Using Scottish Realist philosophy and extensive studies in canonical 
and popular Chinese writings to argue for adopting terms found in the Ruist 
(“Confueian”) scriptures. Legge's final book-length essay of 1852 manifested an 
informed awareness of much Chinese literature and a generally accommodating strategy 
for BIBLE TRANSLATIONS. Although for other historical and institutional reasons, his 
arguments dtd not convince the publishers of Chinese Bibles in the BIBLE SOCIETIES 
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in Britain or the UNITED STATES, this study became the intellectual foundation foi his 
futuie missiological developments. 

Other matters of basic cultural importance also had to be addressed among Chinese 
persons. The Chinese had no religious precedents for a "Sabbath culture'’ which Legge’s 
Scottish Dissenter background and training especially emphasized, so these concepts had 
to be addressed in sermons and pamphlets. In this realm. 1 -egge remained a convinced 
Congregationalist in ecclesiastical POLITY, a Reformed Protestant in supporting the 
LORD S SUPPER and BAPTISM as tire main ordinances, accepting the BAPTISM of 
infants, and promoting a soberly reflective Christian experience of WORSHIP. With Ho 
Tsun-Sheen. Lcgge willingly adapted all of these elements of Sabbath culture into the 
Chinese context, tilling it with Ruist-style terms and ritual sensitivities, and so together 
the two men promoted a Ruitied form of Chinese Christian life. 

Throughout his more titan thirty years of missionary work. Legge never felt moved 
like JAMES HUDSON TAYLOR (1832-19041 to live among Chinese persons by 
assuming their style of life, even though Chinese students lived in Legge's Hong Kong 
home and Legge was involved daily with Chinese people in their local settings. 
Nevertheless, the irony remains that Taylor’s missiology was based on confrontational 
apologetic methods that Legge grow to oppose, preferring instead an acconunodationist 
missiology. 


Protestant Literature in Chinese 

Both Legge and Ho wrote and published in Chinese, with Legge developing a variety of 
Protestant LITERATURE in this linguistic media. This included evangelistic and 
Christian educational literature in several different linguistic ligatures and with different 
intended audiences: novellas about Joseph and Abraham in a fairly literary Chinese, more 
popular stories about the Prodigal Son and tlic Prophet Daniel’s companions written in 
demotic Cantonese, as well as sermon outlines for evangelists and spiritual handbooks 
tilled with advice and guidance for coolies making dangerous trips on ship to work in 
gold mines. Regularly woven into the stories were moral and spiritual challenges, often 
highlighting important passages in the Ruist canon that supported Christian values. 


Dissenter Challenges to British Imperialism and Victorian Values 

British COLONIALISM had its unseemly side, which Legge. as a Dissenter, felt obliged 
to expose. Already in 1844. 1-egge and Ho had published their criticisms of the opium 
trade, a battle Legge continued to fight tluoughout his long life. In Hong Kong he took a 
public stand against mercantile greed and its excesses, challenged the legitimacy of the 
coolie trade as just another form of SLAVERY, and led a temporarily successful public 
campaign against gambling. Once settled in Hong Kong, he established with other 
missionaries a Union Chapel that sought to embody a Protestant ECUMENISM, while he 
remained a committed opponent to Roman Catholic traditions. 

All of these prophetic stances were consistent with Legge's unde is landing of the 
process of SALVATION: a person must repent from sins, be saved by divine GRACE 
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through jo initial jci of converting FAITH, and then be sustained through faith in 
pursuing the KINGDOM OF GOD by means of a regenerating practice of Christian 
virtues. This he taught in a series of sermons presented in Hong Kong in 1872 under a 
title borrowed front JOSEPH BUTLER (1692-1752). ' The Four fold State of Man.” 
Believing that the Christian life should be growing in sanctity under regenerating grace. 
Legge expected that this striv ing toward excellence in all realms of cultured life would be 
the human means by which the divinely intended millennium would be realized. 

Once resituated in Oxford. Legge continued his association with Dissenter churches 
and missionary institutions. In addition to supporting anti-opium lobbying of Parliament 
and participating actively in seeking Biitish responses to famine relief for Chinese 
victims. Legge also promoted educational developments reflecting Nonconformist values. 
He served on committees that created the fust WOMEN’S highereducation institution at 
Oxford. Somerville College, and supported the establishment of a distinguished Dissenter 
institution there called Mansfield College. 


Protestant Scholarship Engaging China’s Religions 

Legge's greatest missiological and scholarly contributions appeared in his extensive 
publications related to Ruist and Daoist canonical literature. While working extensively 
in Chinese original sources and their contmentarial traditions. Legge not only addressed 
relevant sourees in European sinological traditions, but also wove theistie and Christian 
evaluations in generally critical and prudential ways into his translations and 
interpretations. His initial evaluation of Master Kong ("Confucius." 551—179 B.C.) in 
1861 in the Chinese daisies was decidedly negative and uncharitable. But in the same 
year l>e publicly delighted in the philosophical debates on human nature promoted by 
Master Meng ("Mencius." c. 372 B.C.—289 B.C.). comparing his doctrines favorably 
with those of JOSEPH BUTLER. Later he carefully weighed differences between 
"myths.” "legends.” "traditions.” and justifiable "historical facts" to decipher ancient 
Ruist historical texts and begin a process of relieving Master Kong from many damaging 
legendary claims against his character. Although tcxtually a critical exegete. Legge could 
still admire certain heroic Chinese within Ruist scriptures and their commentators, but 
was only able to resolve his scholarly and religious criticisms of Master Kong after 
making pilgrimages in 1873 to the altar of Heaven in Beijing and to live sage's home 
town. 

Always a continued Christian advocate. Legge afterward formulated new ways to 
address religious themes in Ruist traditions, and so after 1877 he became a controversial 
advocate of an accommodation^ missionary approach to that tradition. Once adopting 
this position after careful considerations. Legge maintained it to the end of his days, 
emphasizing it in his partially revised evaluation of Master Kong in live Chinese Classics 
of 1893. 

In this regard. Legge also reflected on Christian Scriptures and their status as revealed 
and historical texts, particularly as he related comparative religious study to ntissiology. 
In an unpublished lecture of 1884 Legge. having been trained in biblical redaction 
criticism, still considered the BIBLE to be divinely revealed and inspired, comparing its 
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claims about Jesus the Messiah to l«e historical rather than mythical, especially in 
comparison to Ruist. Daoist. and Buddhist claims about theii founders. 

Legge's scholarly corpus of translations and commentaries of the Ruist canonical 
literature extends through eight volumes of the Chinese Classics and tire first four 
volumes of Sacred Hooks of China {published between 1861 and 1885). In addition to 
these. Legge produced renderings in classical Daoism <1891i and a few minor Buddhist 
texts <1886-1888). always adding to them his reflective Nonconformist and critical 
Scottish realist assessments. His scholarly interest in "Nestorian” Christians who lived in 
China during tire Tang dynasty fsencth to ninth centuries) was also addressed in an 
annotated translation and accompanied by an interpretive commentary. 

The sum of Legge's assessment of Chinese religious traditions was summarily 
expressed in 1880 in the first university textbook that he published on Chinese religions, 
but some of its most important arguments were summarized and argued more concisely a 
few years later in a pamphlet dealing with "tire whole duty of man" in Confucianism and 
Christianity. There he claimed that though there was much that was admirable in Ruist 
accounts of human morality, there were notably no similarly general claims related to 
humans' duties to the supreme being, and so the quality of even the human relationships 
was at times weakened by a lack of divine motives for sustaining and renewing these 
relationships. Ultimately Legge sensed that Ruist traditions would fail to survive the 
progressive encroachment of international foreign powers. Though disappointed at the 
end of his life that millennial hopes had not been realized, Legge remained faithful to his 
Christian calling. Calling tire Chinese sage his "master" in the mid-1880s. Legge held 
Jesus Christ as his "master and Lord." and so his missiologic aim remained essentially 
what it was in 1872: to lead Chinese persons to "look away from Confucius to another 
Teacher." 

See also Catholicism. Protestant Reactions: Dissent: Kingdom of God Missionary 
Organizations: Millenarians and Millennialism: Nonconformity. 
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LEIBNIZ, GOTTFRIED WILHELM 
(1646-1716) 


German writer and theologian. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz was a Lutheran philosopher, 
mathematician, and theological irenic who spent most of his career in the diplomatic' 
service of the Hannoverian royalty. During his life. Leibniz speat headed numerous 
efforts, all ultimately unsuccessful, to secure reunion between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, and later between Lutheran and Refoimed churches. In addition. Leibniz’s 
philosophical views, popularized through the work of CHRISTIAN WOLFF (1679- 
1754). were a centerpiece of the German ENLIGHTENMENT of the early eighteenth 
century. 

Leibniz was bom into a noble academic family on July I. 1646 in Leipzig. Germany. 
His father was professor of moral philosophy at the University of Leipzig, where Leibniz 
went on to study law and philosophy from 1661 to 1666. He completed his education in 
1667. receiving his Doctorate of Law from live University of Altdorf. 

After receiving his degree. Leibniz was offered a university post in Altdorf. which he 
refused in favor of a diplomatic position under the elector of Mainz. Philipp von 
Sehbnbom. accepted at live urging of the Schrtnbom’s influential minister. Johann 
Christian von Boinebuig. During this period Leibniz began an active intellectual career, 
publishing treatises in law. philosophy, the natural sciences, and mathematics. His 
primary diplomatic mission during the period, however, was to seek ways in which to 
diminish the unsettling military threat to GERMANY by FRANCE and its king. Louis 
XIV <1638-1715). To that end he was sent to Paris in 1672 to present a plan to the 
French king proposing a military conquest of Egypt. Leibniz was not able to present the 
plan and. after live deaths of Schonhorn and Boineburg. returned to Hannover in 1676. 
where he entered into diplomatic service under Duke Johann Friedrich. 

The remainder of Leibniz's career was spent in live service of a succession of 
Hannoverian rulers, concluding with Ejector Georg Ludwig (1660-1727), later King 
George I of England. Initially hired to serve as the Hannoverian librarian. Leibniz was 
later commissioned as councilor to live duke, thus assuming oversight for a variety of 
projects. His primaiy official task during his years in Hannover was to compile a histoiy 
of the House of Brunswick for his Hannoverian employers. Despite expending a great 
deal of effort on live project. Leibniz's efforts yielded only a single volume, much to the 
fiustration of his patrons. 
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Although he published u number of essays in scholarly journals on a variety of topics. 
Leibniz published only a single book-length monograph during his life, the Essats de 
Theodiete sat la btmlr <lt Dint, la llbend tie I'homme el I'origin e tit mal of 1710. In this 
wide-ranging treatise in philosophical theology. Leibniz responds to the problem of evil 
by defending the thesis, famously satirized in Voltaire's Candide. that this world is the 
"best of all possible worlds.” Leibniz's reasoning for the claim was grounded in his belief 
in the so-called Principle of Sufficient Reason. According to the principle, every event, 
including God's creation of the world, has a sufficient reason explaining why it occurs 
rather than mil. When considering God’s perfect goodness. Leibniz thought it clear that 
the only reason for God's choosing to create one world over another was its relative 
perfection, and thus, the world actually created must be the best of all possible worlds. 

Leibniz’s philosophical and theological ideas became influential in pre-Kantian 
Germany primarily by way of the popularizing work of Christian Wolff, professor of 
mathematics and philosophy at HALLE and Marburg. 

Beyond 1-cibniz’s philosophical contributions to the German enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century, he is widely noted for his irenic attempts at reunion, first between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics and later between Calvinists and Lutherans. Beginning 
in Ire early 1680s. the Hannoverian court assembled a panel including 1-eibniz. 
GERHARD MOLANUS. and Frederick Calixt. son of GEORGE CAUXT. to frame a 
proposal for reunion to present to the chief Roman Catholic reunion representative. 
Cristobal de Rojas y Spinola. 

The key to Protestant reunion for Leibniz, as well as for Rojas and the theologians at 
Hannover, was finding an agreeable way to set aside tire canons of Trent and to submit 
the disputed questions to a future council composed of clergy from both Protestant and 
Roman flanks. Leibntz argued that Trent was not properly an ecumenical council, and 
thus its declarations and any affirmations of it based on its status as an ecumenical 
council could be set aside. 

The Hannoverians believed that such a position might be well received, especially 
among the French Roman Catholic clergy. Leibniz thus undertook to send a proposal for 
reunion directly to tire influential French bishop Jacques-Bcnigne Bossuct (1627-1704). 
Leibniz’s hopes were buoyed when Bossuct responded initially in encouraging terms. 

By 1691. however, the plans for reunion were failing. Bossuct had since made it clear 
that he was not to Ire moved on the matter of the ecumenicity of Trent. Leibniz realized 
that such a position was tantamount to bidding "adieu la reunion.” With the death of 
Rojas, in Mareli of 1695. any hopes of reunion were effectively dashed. 

Shortly afterwards Leibniz took up in earnest the formidable project of reunion among 
Protestant sects. He contended that reunion would require three steps: civil unity, 
ecclesiastical toleration, and finally, unity of theological belief. Leibniz expressed some 
doubts about the prospect for this third step, noting that doctrinal differences on 
predestination and the Eucharist seemed to be especially recalcitrant. 

Between 1700 and 1705 Leibniz and Daniel Jablonski. Brandenburg Court Chaplain, 
collaborated on a project that outlined a theological compromise based largely on the 
Thirty-nine Articles of tl»c Church of England. In June of 1706. however, an unrelated 
political dispute flared between Hannover and Brandenburg, leading Georg Ludwig to 
order Leibniz to cease all negotiations on Protestant union. 
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Although no sustained effort was spent on reunion efforts after this point, Leibniz’s 
mature writing shows a sustained interest in irenie theology. Leibniz died on November 
14, 1716. 
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LESSING, GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM 
(1729-1781) 


German playwright and author. Lessing was bom on January 22. 1729. in Kamenz. 
Saxony, the eldest surviving son of an oithodox Lutheran pastor, one of the first 
translators of Tillotson. His mother was daughter of a pastor. Kamenz is near 
HERRNHUT. the estate of Count NIKOLAUS LUDWIG VON ZINZENDORF who 
settled the Moravian Brethren them in 1722. Lessing's Thoughii on the Moravtatit (1750. 
posthumously published in 1784) praised the Pietist wish to take religion out of the head 
and put it into lire hcait (see PIETISM I. 

From 1741 to 1746 he attended tire St. Afra boarding school founded by the duke of 
Saxony in Meissen in 1543. In September 1746 he went to the University of Leip/.ig to 
study THEOLOGY, which he soon neglected to devote himself to the tlwauer. At 
Leipzig, he published his first poems and stories 11747 >. In 1748 he transferred to 
medicine, but abandoned that to go to Berlin, resolved to live by his pen. He completed 
his Master's degree at Wittenberg in 1752. in preparation for which Ire worked on his 
Rethmgen (1753-1754). vindications of thinkers whose writings had been condemned as 
heterodox. Subjects included the natural scientist Hieronymus Cardanus (1501-1576). 
accused of atheism for comparing Christianity with Islam and Judaism: (of an Inepius 
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ReUgiosus <I652i.) whose book contained the famous sentence. “Read the Bible just as 
you read Livy": and Johannes Cochlaeus (1479-1552). the strongest and most prolific 
Roman Catholic critic of MARTIN LLTHF.R. concerning what Lessing ironically called 
the “small matter" of indulgences. Later he published other vindications: Berengar of 
Tours' lost reply to Lanfranc on the LORD'S SUPPER < 1770). which to his amusement 
was welcomed by orthodox Lutherans: a defense of GOTTFRIED LEIBNIZ on eternal 
punishment (1773): and a work on Adam Neusner. a Unitarian who fled to 
Constantinople to escape persecution and became a Muslim (1774). In 1756 Lessing 
translated A System of Mural Philosophy <I755| by Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746). 
which extolled the moral sense, and A Serious Call to a Dei out and Holy Life (17281 by 
William Law <1686-1761). 

Lessing wrote four great plays: Miss Sara Sampson < 1755l. the first German domestic 
tragedy: Minna von Bornholm (1767). the first truly modem German comedy: Emilia 
Calotti < I772i. and Nathan the Wise <1779). He wrote a book on aesthetics. Laoeoon. An 
Essay on the Limits of Painting and Poetry! 1766). and theater criticism. Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie (1767-17681. 

In December 1769 Lessing was appointed librarian of the duke of Brunswick's huge 
library at WolfenbUttel. with permission to publish without censorship. In 1771 he 
became a freemason and was engaged to many Eva Ksnig. widow of an old friend from 
his Hamburg days, but he could not afford to many her until 1776. Thereafter followed a 
blissfully happy year, but on December 25. 1777 their son was born and died some hours 
later, and Eva herself died in January 1778. 

In 1774 Lessing had published the first Fragment of an Unknown, which he pietended 
to have found in manuscript in the library but which was really pan of a large Apology or 
Defense for Rational Worshippers of God by HERMANN SAMUEL*REIMARUS 
(I694-I768|. professor of oriental languages in the Hamburg Academic Gymnasium. 
The manuscript had been entrusted to Lessing by Reimarus's daughter Elise. The first 
installment from the manuscript, or fragment. “The Toleration of Deists." passed without 
comment. 

In 1777. during the happiest year of his life, he published five furtlter extracts ("On the 
Decrying of Reason from the Pulpit": "On the Impossibility of a Revelation which all 
Men can Believe in a Well-Founded Way": "The Passage of the Israelites through the 
Red Sea": "That the Books of the Old Testament were not written to Reveal a Religion": 
"On the Resurrection Narrative"). To these Lessing appended the counter-theses of the 
editor (including paragraphs 1-53 of The Education i of the Human Race (1780) as though 
the woik of someone else). Lessing argued that the fragments might embarrass the 
theologian, by knocking down the arguments with which he thought to buttress 
Christianity, but not the Chiistian. For Christians their religion is simply there : the 
paralyiic does not care whose theory about the electric spark that cured him was correct. 
Objections to literal details and to the BIBLE were not objections to the spirit and to 
religion. Lessing warned against Bihliolauy (a term he found in English). He claimed to 
be following Luther's spirit if not Luther's writings. Revealed religion contained all the 
truths taught by reason, but supported them with different argumentation. 

The orthodox reaction to the publication of the fragments was fierce. Lessing 
answered these attacks with a series of pamphlets: On the Proof of the Spirit and of 
Power, with an appendix The Testament of John, a dialogue in which tlse anonymous 
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author of the main pamphlet asks an objecio. "...which of the two is the more difficult? 
To accept and confess the Chiistian dogmas, or to practice Christian love ?": -I Rejoinder 
to a defense of the resurrection story: and. in reply to Johann Melchior Goeze (1717— 
1786). a large number of pamphlets beginning with A Fumble, followed by Ai/oim. 1/ 
There Are Any in Such Mullers, whieh provoked a reply from Goeze. who challenged 
Lessing to explain what the Christian religion would be if the Bible were lost. Lessing 
answered in G.E.Lessing't Necessary Answer to a very Unnec essary Question of Herr 
Huupipasior Goeze in Hamburg, slating that the Christian religion was contained in the 
creeds of the first four centuries. 

In 1778 Lessing published the longest fragment from Reimarus. "On tire Intentions of 
Jesus and his Disciples." sharply distinguishing between the intentions of Jesus and those 
of the disciples. In July of that year the duke of Brunsw ick intervened to rule that Lessing 
would now have to submit his writings on religion to tire censor, and in November 1780 
Lessing was arraigned by an ecclesiastical court for publishing this pamphlet. Lessing 
turned back to the theater. In Nathan the Wise <1779| he pleaded for tolerance of all 
religions, provided they show love to all. He drew on his friend Moses Mendelssohn 
(1729-1786). whom Ire first met in 1753. for his portrait of Nathan, the Jew. Tins play 
initiated Germans into the world of theater for over a century. 

Lessing made a contribution to the study of the Gospels in New Hypothesis concerning 
ihe Evangelists re yarded as merely human Historians (1778. published posthumously). 
The first Christians, lawobservant Jews, collected narratives of Jesus written in Hebrew 
or Aramaic. Matthew extracted material from this collection and translated it into Greek: 
Luke made his own arrangement of order and translated it into Greek: and Mark drew on 
a less complete copy. John had to write his Gospel to prevent Christianity from dying 
away as a mere Jewish sect: he alone showed the Godhead of Jesus and gave Christianity 
its true consistency so that it would survive "as long as tire re are men who think they 
need a mediator between themselves and the Deity: that is. for ever" (para. 63). 

The Education of the Human Rue e (1777: published in 1780. the year before his death) 
proved to be immensely popular among educated Germans, enabling tire Protestant 
churches to retain the nominal loyalty of a high proportion of the population. The author 
(whom Lessing introduces as though he were another than himself) "has set himself upon 
a high eminence from which he believes it possible to see beyond the allotted path of his 
present day's journey." God (i.e.. Nature, para. 84) has used revelation (as well as reason) 
to bring humanity from the age of live Old Testament, which taught the unity of God. to 
the age of the New Testament, in which Cluist taught the immortality of the soul, to the 
age of the new eternal gospel, in which right will be done because it is right, not because 
of any reward. Hie doctrines of the Trinity (ef. The Christianity of Reason (1752-1753. 
published 17841). *>• Original Sin. and of the Son's satisfaction could be given a rational 
leading. Finally, why should not every individual have been present more than once in 
this world ? Dubious historical facts of alleged revelation have led to reasonable truth 
sooner than the necessary troths would otherw ise have come to be understood. The ugly 
broad ditch, not to be leapt over by reason, from accidental truths of history to necessary 
truths of reason ( On the Proof of the Spirit and of Fencer, written the same year), was 
bridged by the process of history in this best of worlds (Leibniz). 

In 1785 F.H.Jacobi claimed that when he showed Lessing JOHANN WOLFGANG 
VON GOETHE'S unpublished fragmentary drama Prometheus, less than a year before 
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Lessing's death. Lessing said he concuired with Goethe's view as a result of his own 
leading of Spino/a: it was not possible to believe in the creator-God. for the Deity is One 
and All. Humans have no need of free will. Jacobi's book led to a lively argument in 
which Moses Mendelssohn defended Lessing against the charge of Spino/ism. 

Lessing died on February 15. 1781 in Brunswick. He influenced SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE. FERDINAND CHRISTIAN BAUR. DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS, 
and S0REN KIERKEGAARD. 
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LEUENBERG 


See Ecumenical Agreements 


LEVELLERS 


In the heat of CIVIL WAR in ENGLAND and the destabilization that accompanied it. the 
Levellers emerged in the years 1644 to 1649 as one of the most conspicuous and noisy 
"left-wing" popular movements. (The derogatory label, apparently, was first coined by 
Charles I.) A great deal of their history is elusive—there are no membership lists of 
Leveller groups—although much is clear. Not exclusively plebeian—they had supporters 
higher up tire social scale and their rank and file, it seems, was swelled with disgruntled, 
cast-off younger sons of the gentry—and not the most extreme of the radical wings of the 
1640s. the Levellers drew their following primarily from London and the New Model 
Army. As references in their publications to trades and other occupations make clear. 
Levellers were chiefly an urban phenomenon. Leveller leaders like John Lilbourne 
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<1614-1657). Richard Overton (1642-1663). and William Walwyn (1600-1680) wrote 
prolific-ally about the inequalities of wealth, about the sovereignty of the people, about 
the reform of Parliament and parliamentary representation, the extension of the franchise, 
about the need for regular elections that would increase the dependency of members of 
parliament on the electorate, about reform of the legal system and the CHURCH, about 
free trade, and about religious TOLERATION. Trenchant Leveller voices were plainly 
heard in the famous Putney Debates of 1647 when army officers and ordinary soldiers 
came together to air their views on England's post-Civil War future. Leveller 
publications like Tie Case of ihc Amur Truly Suited and An Agreement of the People 
offered popular rallying cries. For a lime they had their own “newspaper." Levellers, in 
short, had a propaganda machine at their disposal. 

OLIVER CROMWELL and other army leaders who had led these men into battle and 
admired their spirit and bravery for a time, found Levellers politically useful as a 
battering ram against both King Charles 1 and Parliament. Yet in truth Levellers were 
never as influential as they seemed. They were easily sidelined in the swiftly changing 
events of early 1649. w hen the king was put through a brisk public trial and then speedily 
brought to execution. Desperate but small-scale Leveller mutinies in London. Wiltshire, 
and Oxfordshire were, with no great effort, suppressed and tire ringleaders put to death. 
(Burford church in Oxford was the most famous setting of Leveller defeat.I However, 
there were relatively few martyrs and that fact perhaps in itself is an index of their real 
weakness: a few executions were enough. Cromwell carried the day. Lilburne. Overton, 
and Walwyn were arrested and imprisoned but released after taking an oath of loyalty to 
the republic. 

By the end of 1649 Levellers had clearly been overcome and although memories of 
their brief-lived successes of the previous few years may have provided models for the 
deployment of mass propaganda and mass movements after tire Restoration, they soon 
went into eclipse. With isolated exceptions, they had to wait until the twentieth century to 
be rediscovered and widely celebrated by liberals and Marxists, the English and 
Americans, alike. Hailed as democrats ahead of their time, farsighted progressives, the 
first real socialists in England, protagonists of universal suffrage. Levellers and their 
leaders were emphatically rehabilitated, although such plaudits frequently went over the 
top. Levellers were indeed ''democrats'’ but they believed firmly in a property-owning, 
not total, democracy in which the rights of small property owners were upheld against the 
oppressive claims of the rich and powerful. Those who had a dependent status—laborers, 
servants, apprentices, beggars, and all WOMEN (together constituting a numerical 
majority of the population of the day)—were pointedly excluded from the Leveller 
franchise. Moreover. Levellers held hack from interfering with the rights attached to 
private property. Diggers, not Levellers, were the proto-communists of mid-seventeenth- 
century England. 

Leveller politics—their manifestos, the tracts of their leaders, their contributions to the 
Putney Debates—have almost always tended to occupy center stage in discussions of the 
movement. Yet in a |ieriixl in which politics and religion were inseparable. Leveller 
insistence on equity and equality clearly took shape within a Christian/Protestant 
framework. The historian Christopher Hill indeed has connected the Levellers with a 
trajectory of underground ideas going hack to the Lollards of the fifteenth century (Hill 
1979:49-66). Religious liberty and political liberty for them went hand in hand. For 
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Levellers ihe BIBLE, which spoke freely and directly to all people, provided overarching 
truths on all things. Leveller religion was a kind of ARMIMANISM of the left.” which 
rejected the exclusivity of Calv inist DOCTRINE in favor of tl>e encouraging belief in the 
universalism of God's GRACE, demonstrated by believers in genuine social concern and 
good works. It helped underpin their convictions about lire "natural rights ' of humankind. 
What good w as religion if it meant no more than formal observance, pious utterances, 
psalm singing, private prayer, listening to sermons, and keeping the Sabbath? "Pure and 
undefiled religion." declared Walwyn—and he spoke for many Levellers—meant 
"feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, visiting and comforting live sick, relieving the 
aged, weak and impotent (and] freeing a commonwealth from all tyrants, oppressors and 
deceives" (McMichael and Taft 1989.80. 269. 324). For Levellers, many of the clergy 
were included among these entrenched "obstacles ' to social justice. The very titles of 
Walwyn's writings are eloquent expressions of his practical Christianity—'Tire Power of 
Love" (1643). "The Compassionate Samaritane" (1644). "Toleration Justified and 
Persecution Condemned” (1645/6). and "A Still and Soft Voice from the Scriptures" 
(1617). Christopher Chisman or Cheeseman. a Leveller soldier and later Quaker, echoed 
Walwyn and went even further in his claims for the necessity of "practical Christianity." 

The religion of the great ones of our age is a mere shadow , and all their 
pulpit-prattling is nothing: they are only wolves in sheep's clothing: they 
are devils transformed into angels of light. But pure religion and undefiled 
is to visit the fatherless and widows, and to keep ourselves unspotted in 
tire world, which tire great professors of our time will not 1 anr sure; for 
they add house to house, land to land, nay thousands to thousands, while 
tire poor of the kingdom are ready to starv e. I Chisman. Vie Lamb 
Contending with the Lion. 1649) 

Such fundamental convictions underlay all that Levellers said and strove for in politics 
and for which they have become chiefly famous. For them reformed politics was the 
natural outcome of true religion. They had fought valiantly in the Civil Wars in the New 
Model Army—"God's Army." no less—to bring about both. Their experience of defeat 
after 1649 was thus all the more poignant. 

See ul.w Communism: Socialism. Christian 
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LEWIS, C.S. (1898-1963) 

A literary and cultural historian, theorist, and critic, a poet and novelist, a moral 
philosopher, and a Christian apologist. Clive Staples "Jack" Lewis is widely esteemed, 
especially among Protestants in the Untied States, for combining academic stature with 
an ability both to communicate to a wide and diverse audience and to advocate a 
Christian worldview in opposition to prevailing secular alternatives. 

Lewis promoted continuities between post- and pre-war cultures, unlike many 
Protestant theologians writing after the First and Second World Wars, and he posited 
continuities between poets and critics and their social and cultural contexts, unlike many 
of his literary contemporaries. Lewis's principal achievement lay in bridging the gap* 
between his own culture and the past, between academic and popular cultures, between 
scholarly and creative writing, and between intellectual rigor and religious belief. He 
countered the negative mood of his own culture and of prevailing Protestant theologies 
by redeploying a Romantic interest in the rccnchantment of the world, by advocating 
childlike attitudes as antidotes to contemporary despair, and by restoring joy. pleasure, 
and celebration as integral pans of a Christian worldview. His piincipal philosophical 
point concerned the relational character of human liv ing, from which he argued for the 
continuity between subjective and objective aspects of human experience and the 
formation of cultural and religious identity primarily in and through relationships. 

Burn in Belfast. IRELAND. Lewis received his early education mostly in ENGLAND. 
He saw action in FRANCE during WORLD WAR I and then returned to University 
College. Oxford, to complete his education in philosophy, history, and English. He 
became a fellow and tutor of English at Magdalen College in 1925 and continued in that 
position until he moved to Magdelene College. Cambridge, in 1955 as professor of 
medieval and renaissance literature. He lived from 1930 untrl his death in Headingion 
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Quarry outside Oxford with his older brother Warren <d. 1973| and. first, with Mrs. Janie 
Moore (d. 1951 > and then with Joy Davidman (d. I960), whom he married in 1956. 


Cultural Critique 

As a eultural critic. Lewis addressed three dominant characteristics of MODERNITY. He 
argued that the cultural sense of a break with the past was caused not primarily, as many 
believed, by urbanization and war but by the increasing dependency of society on 
machines. Beginning in the early nineteenth century. Iwe maintained, advances in 
technology, by which earlier machines are superseded, were shaping the culture’s general 
attitude toward live past. He further argued that the disenchantment of the world was 
caused not so much by rationality, as many of his contemporaries believ ed, as by a shift 
in AUTHORITY from the external world to individual consciousness. Moreover, he 
argued that the pervasive feeling of alienation in modern literature and culture was 
created not by social and economic conditions but by the assumption of discontinuity 
between the mind and reality, values and facts, and individuals and society. 

Lewis viewed bureaucracy as epitomizing tl»e abstraction, depersonalization, and self- 
preoccupation that plague modern culture, and he viewed obsession with individuality 
(see INDIVIDUALISM) in live culture as a reaction to the pervasive force of bureaucracy 
in modem society. Bureaucracy, for example, provides the power structure of Hell (see 
HEAVEN AND HELL) in his The Screuiape Letters (1942) and shapes the political and 
academic authority in his dystopic narrative of England’s future. That Hideous Strength 
(1945). In contrast to the reduction and homogenization of human relationships 
characteristic of bureaucracy. Lewis advocated the fulfillment of individual potential 
within a common culture that relates the present to the past and carries moral directives 
for the future. 

Beginning with his return to Christianity in 1929. which he narrates in his 
autobiography Surprised by Joy (1955). I_ewis articulated in poems, essays, novels, 
books, and radio broadcasts his belief that Chris-tianity offers an account of the world 
that is more complex, capacious, and humanly satisfying than that offered by its primary 
secular rivals, materialism and narcissism. In such books as The Abolition of Mon (1943). 
Mere Christianity (1952). and The Four Lives (I960). Lewis argued that religious 
worldviews in general and Christianity in particular meet the needs and desires of human 
life and actualize its potentials as secular alternatives do not. In The Problem of Pom 
<19401 and Miracles (1947). Lewis addressed the two principal modern objections to 
Christianity, its inability to answer the problem of human suffering (see EVIL) and ils 
reliance on miracles. 

Along with his standing as a religious advocate and Christian apologist. Lewis secured 
academic stature with work in medieval studies, such as The Allegory of Live (1936). in 
Renaissance studies, such as English hteroture in the Sixteenth Century Eicliuling 
Drama (1954). and in cultural and literary criticism and theory with numerous essays, 
such as An Experiment in Criticism < 1961). In addition. Lewis achieved popular acclaim 
in live early 1940s w ith live publication of The Si ren tope Letters and the radio broadcasts 
that, during live early years of the Second World War. recalled English people to 
Christian belief. This popular standing was extended during the next decade by the 
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success of his novels for children, lire Narnia Chronicles, a sei of seven separable but 
related narratives about an alternative world to which visitors from England, particularly 
children, are called to help in times of difficulty. The Chronicles narrate Narnia's history 
from its creation in The Magician's Nephew (1955) to its destruction in The Li.il Haiile 
1 1956). Tire novels, especially The Lion, the Witch anti the Wardrobe (1950). the first in 
the series, include figures such as As!on the Lion as well as events that are similar to 
those basic to the Christian story. Lewis also gained popular recognition by live BBC 
production in 1985 of Shadowlands, a play based primarily on the relationship of Lewis 
with Joy Davidman and starring Joss Ackland and Claire Bloom. After its successful run 
as a stage play in New York City. Shtuhmiands. in an altered version, became a major 
Hollywood production in 1993 starring Debra Winger and Anthony Hopkins. 
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LEWIS, SIR SAMUEL (1843-1903) 


West African statesman. Sir Samuel Lewis is best known for being tire first West African 
to be knighted by the British Crown (18%). He was bom on November 13. 1843. in 
Freetown, tire capital city of the British colony of SIERRA LEONE, and grew up in the 
second generation under British rule. His upbringing was a successful fusion of native 
Aku virtues such as loyalty, persistence, and obedience to group hierarchy w ith Wesleyan 
METHODISM. Lewis studied law in London, and was the third native Sierra Leonean to 
become a barrister. He quickly acquired a reputation for fairness and objectivity, 
successfully arguing for the defense or prosecuting as Queen's advocate, as duty and 
conscience demanded. 

Although reluctant to work for the Colonial Government, Lewis joined live Legislative 
Council in 1882. He supported live annexation of the interior of Sieira Leone, with live 
intention of spreading the Wesleyan Mission of civilization. SALVATION, and 
economic self-sufficiency to the unconverted and often economically exploited tribes. 
His already impressive reputation was enhanced when ENGLAND established the 
Protectorate from 1890 to 1896. which accomplished exactly what Lewis had envisioned. 
Following live dictates of his conscience he fought for live elimination of state subsidies 
for the Wesleyan and Anglican churches in 1892. on the grounds that it was unfair not 
only to other denominations, but also to the Protectorate's 26.000 pagans, and 9.000 
Muslims. 

For his unceasing public service and unquestionable integrity. Sir Samuel Lewis was 
knighted in 1896. and was the first West African Knight in Her Majesty's Empire. He 
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was clccicd mayor of Freetown in both 1895 and 1899. By I9<X> ventures into coffee and 
kola farming had failed, forcing Lewis to return to the practice of law. where he took on 
many unpaid cases for the Wesleyan community. In 1901 Ire was diagnosed with cancer, 
hut financial concerns kept him working until 1902. He sailed to London for surgery, hut 
died on July 9. 1903. 

See also Africa: Weslcyanism 
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LIANG A-FA (LIANG FA, LEANG A-FA) 
(1789-1855) 


Chinese churchman. Liang was bom Gao He. in the region of Canton iGuangdongi. and 
died in Canton. He came from a farming family and had four years of Confucian 
schooling. Poverty forced him to give up his education and move to Canton in 1804. 
where uitvan vices overcame him and he became a con firm: d gambler. His work was 
cutting the wooden blocks for printing Chinese characters, and he was employed to cut 
those for the translation of the New Testament prepared by Robett Morrison. Impressed 
by his work. Morrison invited Liang to be the Chinese printer for the mission press in 
Malacca, where Christian literature was produced for distribution in CHINA at a time 
when missionaries could not normally operate there. Liang began work in Malacca in 
1815. 

Distressed at his moral impotence and decline from the Confucian moral teaching of 
his youth. Liang sought a remedy in Pure Land Buddhist practice, but in vain. Further 
study of the Chinese New Testament gradually convinced him of the truth of the 
evangelical message he was hearing from William Milne, who headed the Malacca 
mission. In 1816. Liang was baptized. Three years later, he visited his family in China 
and prepared a tract to explain Christian faith to them and their neighbors. He was 
arrested, imprisoned, and beaten, and the copies of his tract and live printing blocks were 
destroyed. After his release. Liang returned to Malacca eager to prepare himself for 
PREACHING, leaving for China again after Milne's death. 

After fudher study with Morrison. Liang was ordained in 1823. becoming live first 
Chinese Protestant pastor. For more than thirty years he served as evangelist and pastor in 
Canton. Macao. Singapore, and Hong Kong. He was also a prolific writer, more than 20 
books and tracts of his are listed, including a commentary on the Epistle to live Hebrews. 
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a paraphrase of the letter to the Romans, and an exposition of the Ten Commandments. 
His long tract with a title usually translated as ''Good Words to Admonish the Age” was 
paitieularly influential, not least in introducing the leaders of the Taiping Movement to 
Christian teaching. The tract demonstrates that Liang never abandoned the Confucian 
moral teaching he imbibed in youth. For him, Christian faith, with its teaching of one 
fatherly God. divine Savior, and active Holy Spirit, provided a fiamewoik that made 
Confucian ideals attainable. 

See also Asian Theology: Bible Translation: Missions 
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LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM 


’Liberal Protestantism” is a notoriously vague and loose designation for a broad range of 
Protestant Christian thought unified less by speeific theological claims or doctrines than 
by a shared liberal approach to certain common thenKS that arose within Christian 
theology during the modern period (see MODERNISM). This shared spirit of liberalism 
is characterized by 1 1 1 an open-mindedness toward and respect for new mode* of thought 
in human and natural science: ( 2 ) a confidence in the power of human reason guided by 
experience: (3) a radical emphasis both on freedom from traditional dogmas and crecdal 
foimulations and on toleration of doctrinal differences: (4) an ethical optimism and social 
idealism grounded in the benevolence of God and the social nature of human existence: 
and. finally. (St a search, amid the ever-changing cultural and historical context, for the 
abiding essence of Christianity based in the life, teachings, and person of Jesus Christ. 

Liberal Protestantism had its beginnings in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century in the thought of IMMANUEL KANT (1724-1804) and FRIEDRICH 
SCHLEIERMACHER (1768-1834) but reached its fullest expression in the theologies of 
ALBRECHT R1TSCHL 11822-1889). ADOLF VON HARNACK <1851-1930). and 
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ERNST TROELTSCH <1865-19231. and ihe SOCIAL GOSPEL movement exemplified 
by WALTER RAUSCHEN-BUSCH 1186I-191S> in the United Slates. It continued to 
have significant influence within German. French. English, and American THEOLOGY 
until it went into decline during the decades immediately preceding the Second World 
War. Its eclipse was largely attributed to criticisms brought by KARL BARTH (1886- 
1968) and RE1NHOLD NIEBUHR (1892-1971) among otheis that it was too 
accommodating to modem CULTURE, too optimistic in its view of human nature and 
social progress, and too reductive in its account of live es-sence of Christianity. Although 
its enduring legacy remains a topic of considerable debate, especially in regard to its 
relationship with the REFORMATION, it continues to influence any contemporary 
theological movement that is interested in bringing the Christian faith critically into some 
degree of reconciliation with contemporary thought and culture. 


Historical Development 

Liberal Protestantism finds its roots in the critical philosophy of Kant and the systematic 
theological response to Kant by Schleiermacher. Kant's attack on classical metaphysics 
called into question the validity of much of the natural theology tradition, not only of the 
premodern period but also of live eighteenth-century ENLIGHTENMENT. Traditional 
arguments for the existence of God. for knowledge of the nature of God’s being or human 
immortality, and so fonh. claimed—according to Kant—a knowledge of reality that was 
not sustainable under criticism, and thus for theology to have meaning, theologians must 
look for alternative ways of grounding theological claims than in traditional metaphysics. 
Kant proposed such a grounding in moral or what he called "practical" reason wherein 
claims for the existence of God and immortality functioned as tlve necessary postulates 
for ethics. 

Schleiemtacher. generally acknowledged as live father of Liberal Protestantism, took 
up Kant's theological challenge. Yet while agreeing with Kant's critique of speculative 
natural theology. Schleiermacher nevertheless sought to ground theological claims 
elsewhere—in what he called live "religious self-consciousness.” The essence of Christian 
piety, he argued, consists in particular religious affections based on humanity’s 
awareness of its absolute dependency on God. the "Whence" of its original and 
continuing existence. Theological statements thus ate read off tliese affections and 
represent their verbal, conceptual, and didactic articulation. This reorientation of 
theology's ground of ncaningfulness from traditional metaphysics to an account of 
human consciousness allowed Schleiemtacher to reinterpret his inlterited Reformation 
faith in ways that both maintained continuity with the theological claims of the 
Reformation te.g.. an emphasis on the sovereignty of God and redemption in Christ) and 
yet allowed him to radically transform certain of these claims in light of his modem 
context (e.g.. a social rather than biological conception of original sin and an 
understanding of the divinity of Christ as constituted not by a divine nature />e/ se but by 
Christ's perfect God-consciousness). 

Ritschl. although critical of Schleiemtaclver at points, maintained Schleiermacher’s 
quest for the essence of Christianity and thereby established live basic outlines of Liberal 
Protestantism as it flourished from the 1860s to 1918 with the conclusion of World War I. 
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Following Kant. Ritschl argued lhal Christian theology should be freed from all 
metaphysical speculation and sltould rather be understood as an attempt to express 
judgments of value, especially of the saving significance of Jesus of Nazareth. As the 
archetypal human. Jesus, although threatened by hostile adversaries, trusted absolutely in 
God s love and power, and in so doing revealed to humanity through his moral perfection 
humanity's proper response to God. Through following Jesus’ example, modem humans 
can overcome the threat of social and natural evolution, increased 
INDUSTRIALIZATION and SECULARIZATION, and impersonal, mechanistic 
NATURE by recognizing the infinite value or worth imparted to humanity by God 
through Jesus. Collectively those who follow Jesus constitute the KINGDOM OF GOD 
whose task is progressively to redeem and transform ethically tl»c culture and society in 
which they exist. 

Post-Ritschlian liberalism was thus characterized by an emphasis on the supreme 
moral and religious example of Jesus, the essential goodness or worth of humanity, and 
its seemingly infinite capabilities of growth in reason and freedom. This characterization 
amounted to what Harnavk famously summarized in his Das Wesendes Chriueniums 
(What Is Christianity?) as the essence of Christianity: "firstly, the Kingdom of God and 
its coming: secondly. God the Father and the infinite value of tire human soul, thirdly, the 
higher righteousness and tire commandment of love." With this essence, moreover, came 
the duty of doing something to correct those conditions—whether through ignorance or 
social injustice—that stultified the full actualization of the Kingdom of God. of those 
capacities in humans that promoted human flourishing. For example, in the UNITED 
STATES, tire religious education movement, strongly influenced by tire philosophical 
liberalism and pragmatism of John Dewey, was an expression of tire interaction of 
Liberal Protestantism with the growing religious ignorance of modern culture. Moreover, 
the Social Gospel movement became tire most characteristic expression of Liberal 
Protestantism in North American Christianity. Its primary leader. Rauschenbusch. 
developed concepts of social SIN and social SALVATION, harking hack to 
Schleicimaclrcr. in rejection of the late-nineteenth-century tendencies toward 
INDIVIDUALISM at the expense of community and quietism in the place of social 
transformation. Thus a movement that was born out of modern challenges to old ways of 
thinking theologically reached its zenith in the quest to trans-form that vety modem 
culture into tire Kingdom of God. 

Before turning to a discussion of the overarching characteristics of Liberal 
Protestantism, it is important to note a deep and important irony in its historical 
development. For although Liberal Protestantism came into its own during the late 
nineteenth century, few theologians during that time actually claimed to be "liberal." In 
fact, according to Hans-Joaehim Birkirer. the term “liberalism” was an ideological 
construct of the antiliberal theologians of the 1920s. who needed a clear picture of the 
trends in theology over the last eentuiy. so that they could put an end to liberalism's 
growth and perpetuation iBirkner 1976:331.). For example, such leading exponents of 
Liberal Protestantism as ALBRECHT RITSCHL. along with his students Wilhelm 
Herrmann (1846-1922) and Julius Kaftan (1848-1926). claimed to be thoroughly 
orthodox and sought not to reduce Christianity to whatever an increasingly secular age 
could accept, but to maintain Christian truth in its integrity, as testified to by nearly four 
centuries of Protestant faith and piety. Thus, for Ritschl and his followers, the 
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Reformation's fundamental assertion of the right of the individual believer to judge 
religious truth for him- or herself under no external AUTHORITY but the Spirit’s 
guidance was something that could never be wholly expunged by the unfortunate 
biblicism and dogmatism to which Reformation theology itself had succumbed, or so 
they argued, during the period of Protestant ORTHODOXY in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. In a sense, then, these "liberal" Protestant theologians understood 
themselves to be attempting both to regain the true spirit of the Reformation that had 
been muted by subsequent developments and to continue that spirit in a modem world 
quite different from its original, carly-sixteenth-eentury context. Certainly, as they readily 
acknowledged, there were many differences between the Reformation and Liberal 
Protestantism—for example, the original Reformers often disparaged "natural” reason in 
light of their adherence to “scripture alone” and at times supported religious 
authoritarianism despite their initial resistance to Roman authority. Nevertheless, for 
theologians Itke Ritschl. the principle that the believer’s own inward experience is a final 
criterion of FAITH provided the bridge of continuity (and not discontinuity) between the 
Reformation and Liberal Protestantism. 


General Characteristics 

Despite its theologically and culturally diverse historical development. Liberal 
Protestantism can he accurately described as exhibiting the following general 
characteristics. 


I. Opennett to Sew Modes of Thought 

Liberal Protestantism maintained the organic unity of truth and thus pursued it wherever 
it was found. Tliere could be no discontinuity between the truths of SCIENCE or the 
humanities, on the one hand, and live truth of Christianity, on the other. For example, as 
HIGHER CRITICISM emerged within the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Liberal Protestantism embraced its application to the BIBLE so that biblical narratives 
might be interpreted within the historical context in which they originated. Thus critics 
such as Schleiermaeher's student DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS <1808-1874) in his 
famous Life of Jems applied such higher criticism to the gospel narratives to separate out 
the historical or "natural facts" of the stories of Jesus from the nonhistorical. "mythical” 
material, which represented for him early church interpretations of Jesus’ life and 
significance (see JESUS. LIVES OF). By the early twentieth century, the History of 
Religions School f religionsgeschichtliiJie Si hide) emerged as yet another example of the 
way in which Liberal Protestants used the disciplines of history and the emerging social 
sciences to reconstruct the development of Christianity within the plurality of religions. 
Various strands of JUDAISM and Christianity were revealed in the biblical narratives 
and in subsequent religious history, so they claimed, and this pluralism of traditions 
indicated the radical degree to which Christianity was only one religion among others. 
Thus Troeltsch. one of the most articulate History of Religions critics, went so far as to 
entertain the possibility that Christianity might be superseded, as it had done to Judaism, 
by a higher form of religion. 
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2. Reason and Experience 

Liberal Protestants held that Christianity, to speak to the modern world, must be willing 
to discaid old orthodox forms if they were judged to be irrational in the light of modem 
knowledge or irrelevant to what was regarded as the central corn of religious experience. 
Following the lead of Kant. Liberal Protestants were generally careful to acknowledge 
the limits to achieving certain knowledge of ultimate reality, yet this epistemic 
tentativeness was also accompanied by a strong suspicion of dogmatic theological 
foimulations that did not also acknowledge their own tentative status. Moreover to the 
minds of most Liberal Protestant theologians, their criticisms of received orthodoxy were 
not only held to be more responsive to tl»e needs of the present time but also mote in 
keeping w ith the original spit it of the Reformation. The Reformer's insistence on the 
experiential roots of theological reflection (e.g.. in John Calvin's dictum. "We shall not 
say that, properly speaking. God is known where there is no religion or piety” or Luther’s 
sola experientia fact! ilieotogum, which stands alongside and informs his sola sinpiara I 
was crucial for making theological claims living convictions, born of experience, rather 
than dogmas received on tl>e basis of some external authority. In this respect. Liberal 
Protestantism acknowledged its debt to seventeenth- and eighteenth-century PIETISM. 


.?. reedom and Toleration 

Perhaps one of the most fundamental characteristics of Liberal Protestantism was its 
insistence on freedom from all external authority in matters of thought, conscience, and 
religion. This freedom was grounded in the Reformation’s claim to a universal priesthood 
(see PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS! and to the ever-reforming nature of the 
church. Thus the Roman Catholic sense of infallible and unchanging dogma was replaced 
by a more fluid. Protestant sense of DOCTRINE, and this in turn contributed to a general 
sense of tolerance of doctrinal difference that pervaded Liberal Protestantism throughout 
its history (see TOLERATION). Moreover this tolerance tended to minimize within 
Liberal Protestantism the relative importance of denominational difference from what it 
had been for the sixteenth-century Reformation. For most liberals, denominational 
differences were important for locating one's perspective in one's history but were no 
longer grounds for mutual recrimination a ltd lack of cooperation. In fact many Liberal 
Protestants saw themselves as thinking, speaking, and acting for all of Protestantism, not 
just their own denominational tradition within Protestantism. 


4. Ethical Optimism and Social Idealism 

The ethical optimism and social idealism of the late nineteenth century grew with and 
was nurtured by Liberal Protestantism. From the perspective of the twentieth century, this 
optimism looks perhaps naive. Nevertheless, the relative peace in Europe, the rapid 
rndustrializaiion and growth of trade, the rising standard of living, the emerging 
democratic forms of government, and notions of the progressive evolution of culture fit 
well in that time with various liberal emphases on the infinite worth of humanity, the 
goodness of creation, and the benevolence of God for God’s creation. Moreover the 
renewed appreciation w ithin Liberal Protestantism of the social or corporate nature of the 
Christian life (as found, e.g.. in Schleier-macher) combined with an ethical focus to the 
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character of Jesus' teaching concerning the coming Kingdom of God (as. e.g.. in Riischl 
and Harnuek) raised the consciousness of the Protestant church's responsibility for the 
righting of social wrongs and for bringing the social structure itself in line with the ideal 
of the Kingdom of God on eaith. 


5. Euence of Chrinianily and llie Centrality of Jesus 

Finally, as a response to tire emerging historical consciousness of modernity. Liberal 
Protestants sought to define the perduring essence of Christianity amid the contingencies 
of history and culture. LUDWIG FEUERBACH'S Das We sen des Christentums tThe 
Essence of Christianity 1 11841 1 and. a half-century later. Hamack’s What Is Christianity? 
< 1900) both represent such influential attempts at removing the layers of husk to get at 
the essential kernel, in Harnack’s phrase. What emerged from this quest was a focus on 
the life and teachings of Jesus and his significance as the founder of Christianity as 
distinct from the layers of interpretation placed on him by subsequent generations of his 
followers. The goal, consequently, was to recover the kernel of Jesus' life and teachings 
and then to use that kernel as the standard by which all the doctrines of the church are to 
be judged. As Hamack put it. tire essence of Christianity is nothing else than Jesus Christ 
and his gospel. 


Assessment and Legacy- 

Soon after World War I. Liberal Protestantism as a movement went into decline as the 
ethical optimism and social idealism of nineteenth-century Europe collapsed. 
Theologians such as Batih in Europe and Reinhold Niebuhr in the United Slates began to 
challenge the credibility of Liberal Protestantism. Liberalism, they argued, was too 
accommodating to tire modern culture in which it lived, too willing to reduce its account 
of the essentials of Christianity to the values and ideologies of modern society, and 
thereby, it sacrificed the prophetic voice that characterized Protestantism during the 
Reformation. This CULTURAL PROTESTANTISM, as it became known by its 
detractors, ignored the ways in which the Christian faith, with its doctrines of sin and 
God s judgment of it. calls into question the v alues of an age and any moral confidence 
humans might find in notions of social progress. 

Whether these criticisms have merit. Liberal Protestantism has continued to decline as 
the basic assumptions of modernity have eroded. With the advent of 
POSTMODERNITY, very few theologians would wish to describe themselves as Liberal 
Protestants, at least not in the way that Hamack would have dorse a century earlier. 
Liberal talk about universal "religious experience.’' its concern for the rights of critical 
reason, and its belief in human civilization as itself an expression of the divine purpose 
have all come under attack as modernity itself has been criticized. 

If this is so. then is Liberal Protestantism dead? Perhaps one could suggest that 
whereas Liberal Protestantism as an identifiable theological movement is dead (or at best 
on its last breath), its liberal spirit in theology still remains. It paints to the fact that 
theologians must be keenly aware of the difficulties of adhet ing to the thought forms and 
language of traditional Christian belief within their particular times, cultures, and 
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conceptualities. What theologians say—liberal or otherwise—will inevitably be 
influenced by the assumptions of tl>eii day. What mattcre. however, is how they are taken 
up within theology, whether this is done reflectively and critically, with attention to 
possible losses as well as gains. The legacy of Liberal Protestantism thus might be its 
recognition that this difficulty must be faced if Christianity itself is finally to survive. 
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JEFFREY HENSLEY 


LIBERATION THEOLOGY 


Liberation rheology is often seen piimarily as a Roman Catholic phenomenon, pioneered 
by Latin Americans in the late 1960s and early 1970s. This view has popularized two 
fundamental and pervasive misunderstandings of liberation theology, one historieal and 
the oilier theological. Viewing liberation theology from a broader perspective that gives 
attention to Protestant conn ibutions will therefore lead to a more appropriate 
understanding of the phenomenon. 

From a historical perspective vaiious liberation theologies emerged at the same time 
and independently of each oilier. Even the term liberation was used initially without 
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direci connection. One of ihc very first ankles that made use of the term '‘liberation 
theology" in lire UNITED STATES was authored in 1970 by Frederick Herzog, a white 
Protestant Noith American theologian whose work took shape initially in tire context of 
the social tensions of the CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT, focusing on political and 
economic forms of oppression. African American liberation theology, resisting 
oppression along tire lines of race, was in the making at tire same time. JAMES HAL 
CONE, an African American Protestant theologian in the United States, hit upon the 
notion of liberation in his own context and began to use the teiro in his publications. A 
book on liberation theology by Rosemary Radford Ruether. written in the United States 
from a feminist Roman Catholic perspective and adding more sustained attention to 
resisting oppression along tire litres of GENDER in addition to matters of race and class, 
followed only a short time later. The work of these theologians runs parallel to the work 
of the Latin American priest and Roman Catholic theologian Gustavo Gutkrrez. 
commonly acknowledged as the “father of liberation theology." The different strands 
encountered each other only later, not without serious challenges and questions. 

From a theological perspective it is important to realize that liberation theology did not 
develop out of one center, as a great idea or a unified theological school that made its 
way from the top down. Liberation theology developed in specific settings, independently 
but simultaneously, from the bottom up where theologians began to retTect on tire 
suffering and hope of people in poverty, of ethnic minorities, of WOMEN, and others, in 
relation to traditional and newly developing images of God. Even though specific dates 
can be given, from a theological point of view there is not much use discussing w ho was 
"really first." Tlrese theologies are not written as accomplishments of individual scholars 
but in close relation with severe suffering and pressure in many shapes and forms. 


The View from the Underside 

Modem theology since tire ENLIGHTENMENT has generated a new openness for the 
context of theological reflection. Ratlrer than thinking about God in Godself. modern 
THEOLOGY explores God in relation to humanity, to the world, and to history and the 
major events of the time. Liberation theologies differ from this approach in that they pay 
attention not only to the context as such but also to its underside, its dark side. How does 
God relate to the large part of humanity that is never noticed by those in power? How 
does God relate to the world that is exploited and subdued? How does God relate to the 
histories of the excluded, the histories of minorities, of women, and of people living in 
poverty? Rather than searching for the correspondences between God and the often 
rehearsed achievements of MODERNISM, an approach that has usually led to the 
sanctification of the status quo in one way or another, liberation theologies arc concerned 
about the ruptures and breaks and the forms of SIN manifested in them. Without 
addressing how God differs from the powers that be and without addressing tire reality of 
sin no real change will take place. 

In LATIN AMERICA close encounters with the reality of widespread poverty and 
economic oppression have set the tone of the debate. Together with their Roman Catholic 
colleagues. Protestant liberation theologians like Jos£ Mlgue/. Bonino came to realize 
already in the late 1960s and early 1970s that large systemic structures of injustice cannot 
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be collected by well-meaning efforts of cither CHARITY or economic development, 
time larger structures that maintain and even enlarge the gap between rich and poor are 
pan of a theological crisis because they separate us not only from our neighbors but also 
from God. More recently Latin American liberation theologians have developed these 
concerns further, going beyond the dependency between North and South and pointing 
out that much of humanity is simply excluded from the gains that tire global markets have 
created for the rich. 

In a completely different setting. African American theologians realized that, long 
after SLAVERY was abolished, their people were still not free. Even wellmeaning efforts 
to become color-blind were no longer an option in a situation where oppression is tied to 
the color line. The renewed struggle against racism continues in different forms all tire 
way into the present, involving increasingly closer attention to resources from African 
American culture, as for instance in tire work of Dwight N.Hopkins. The various forms of 
racism are also perceived as a theological problem because, as Cone has pointed out. 
“Christianity is essentially a religion of liberation." and "any message that is not related 
to the liberation of the poor in a society is not Christ's message" (Cone 1986: vii>. 

Feminist theologians, understanding themselves as part nets in libeiation theology, 
have reminded us of the ongoing discrepancy between tire place of men and women in 
church and society. Theology is in crisis, they found, because it has not paid attention to 
God's walk with half of humanity. Well-meaning efforts of integrating women into the 
wot Id created by men will not change this situation. One of the pioneers in the Protestant 
camp. Lett) Nl. Russell, points out that for this reason feminist theologians take "the via 
negaiiva and describe tire contradictions of our past and present social, political, 
economic, and ecclesial experiences." Out of this awareness of contradiction, women 
“live out of a vision of God's intention for a mended creation” iRussell 1987:18). 
Womanist and mujeriiiii theologians—women writing from the perspective of African 
American and Hispanic communities—have subsequently refined the feminist analysis, 
adding the unsettling experience of close encounters with issues of race and class because 
minority women often suffer from various forms of oppression. Mirroring the 
demographic profile of those communities, Womanist theologians such as Delores 
Williams ate generally Protestant and most mujerlsin theologians, such as Ada Maria 
Isasi-Dfaz and YolandaTarango. are Roman Catholic. 

More recently Hispanic theologians have zeroed in on issues of identity and 
CULTURE. In the United States, they point out. Hispanic Americans are often 
marginalized on grounds of different cultural practices and racial difference. The standard 
North American image of the melting pit leaves no room for appreciating difference. In 
response Hispanic Protestant theologians have stressed the validity of a diverse set of 
Hispanic experiences and cultures and have shown how these perspectives from the 
margins contribute to a broader understanding of Christianity. God. and the world, 
promoting community in diversity. "Reading the Bible in Spanish." a phrase coined by 
Justo Gonzdlez. leads to a specific Protestant way of engaging life and transforming the 
powers that be. 

African and Asian theologians, going beyond typically Western perspectives, have 
broadened the spectrum of liberation theologies further. Choan-Scng Song, for example, 
a Protestant theologian horn in Taiwan who is writing and teaching both in the United 
Slates and in Asia, has argued that theology is not complete unless it includes an account 
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of God's Spirit at work in ihc long suppressed stories of darkness, suffering, and hope 
told by lire people of Asia. Merely translating traditional concepts into new situations 
without paying attention to God’s presence with the people will no longer do. The 
liberating power of God will become manifest when the barriers between the sacred and 
the profane are transcended from the underside of Asian life. 


God and the Option for the Excluded 

Liberation theologies maintain a deliberate option for people at the margins. Latin 
American liberation theologians, for instance, have made famous the idea of a 
'preferential option for the poor." an option that needs to be made not only by those who 
are not poor but also by the poor themselves. Yet this and other preferential options have 
frequently been misunderstood. First of all. what is their basis? What motivates 
theologians to go against the grain of church and society and opt for those that are 
commonly overlooked by the powers that be? Second, does a preferential option for 
people at the margins comply w ith out contmonsense understanding of fairness ? Does an 
option for people at the margins mean that liberation theologies have nothing to say for 
those who are not marginalized? 

In response to the first set of questions it must be pointed out that all liberation 
theologians agree in their own ways that opting for tl>e poor and excluded is closely 
related to the nature and work of God. Such options are not primarily based on political 
or ideological assumptions but on theological reflection. Here we are at the very heat! of 
the various theologies of liberation. Tire point of departure of liberation theology is not 
primarily social ETHICS—a moral appeal not to forget those who arc neglected—or 
general political or economic assumptions of tire common good, but a new vision of God- 

Few liberation theologians have made this clearer than Frederick Herzog. 
Emphasizing that liberation theology starts with God’s own walk with humanity. Herzog 
prefers to talk about "theopraxis." "Christoptaxis." and "Spiritpraxis." rather than 
"orthopraxis." a term frequently used by others to express the practical concern of 
liberation theology. In this way Herzog addresses a specific problem with North 
American Protestantism where—on grounds of modern notions of agency and the self—it 
is often assumed that people can and should pull themselves up by their own bootstraps. 
God's work with the marginalized everywhere provides a different model: walking with 
God and with each other, people are enabled to overcome self-centeredness. to build new 
relationships, and to develop resistance to the oppressive structures of empire. 

From the Latin American perspective Gustavo Gutierrez has emphasized over and 
over again that liberation theology starts with tire specific forms of God's love and God's 
GRACE manifest throughout the BIBLE. The preferential option for the poor is a 
theoceniric option, centered on live theological conviction that God is at work in the 
liberation of the "least of these." Jose Mrguez Bonino and other Protestant Latin 
Americans, although putting more emphasis on human commitment and responsibility 
for liberation, would agree. 

James Cone's statements are equally strong. He maintains that the “sole reason" for 
the existence of black theology is "to put into ordered speech tire meaning of God's 
activity in tire world, so that the community of the oppressed will recognize that its inner 
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thrust for liberation is not only consistent with the gospel but it the gospel of Jesus 
Christ" (Cone 1986:3). This close relation between God's work and like lives of tike 
oppressed is supported by the biblical paradigm of the Exodus where God becomes 
known as the God of the oppressed, a pattern that is bioadened in the New Testament by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, which is taken to indicate God's commitment to all 
oppressed people. 

Letty Russell points feminists to God's future action, which is already present in the 
action of God through the people of Israel and through Jesus Christ. In this vision the 
marginalized have a special place. Mary MeClintock Fulkerson, a Protestant feminist 
theologian of tike second generation, has argued for what she calls the "thea/acentric 
character" of feminist theology. Unlike modern theology, this theo/acentrie emphasis is 
not interested in defending the existence of God. From a liberation perspective the 
question of the existence of God has always been of lesser interest than the question of 
who God is and what God is doing. The feminist experience of God. not unlike the 
experience of God in most liberation theologies, grows out of encounters with God in the 
tensions of life and in new encounters with God that include those who have been 
marginalized in society and church. 

Womanist theologian Delores Williams describes the encounter with God in terms of 
the situation of black women who arc facing "near-destruction situations." God is not an 
abstract category or ultimate principle but the one who is with the people. God is simply 
the one who helps them "make a way out of what (they) thought was no way" (Wtlliams 
1993:108). The focus of womanist liberation theology is on God: unlike modern middle- 
class people, the persons who face "near-destruction situations" point away from 
themselves. 

In agreement with other approaches to the theology of liberation. Hispanic theology 
maintains that tike fundamental theological question is what God we affrtm. Protestant 
Hispanic theology, strongly based on biblical images, affirms God's concern for those in 
need in its own ways. Justo Gonzilez points out that "Scripture does not say that God can 
be found equally wherever we please to look." Hispanic theologians agree with other 
theologies of liberation that "ours is a God who. having known oppression, shares with 
the oppressed in their suffering" (Gonzilez 1990:93.95). 

From the Asian perspective Choan-Seng Song levels the charge that mainline theology 
has virtually forgotten that "God is a God full of surprises." All liberation theologies 
would agree on this point. Immersed in tike Asian context Song and others have become 
aware that God is present in like midst of the struggles of the people, and that "theology 
begins with God's heartache on account of tike world." Theology is distorted, therefore, 
when it tries to think about God in a vacuum or only in regard to God's glory. God needs 
to be seen first of all in confrontation with "the darkness that poses as a real threat to the 
birth, growth, and fruition of life" iSong 1991.10. 56). The biblical image that is at the 
core of this vision is God's creation of the world as victory over darkness. 

One more perspective merits to be added here. Vine Deloria. writing from the 
perspective of Native American religions and thus from beyond tike Protestant-Roman 
Catholic divide, worries that "religion has become a comfortable ethic and comforting 
aesthetic for Westerners." On the basis of the Native American traditions Deloria argues 
that God is different: "God is red." This God is in touch with the realities that mainline 
America has repressed—nature, trees, animals, and birds, and like "voices and places of 
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ihe land" (Dcloria 1994:284. 292). Deloria's vision adds an impoitani impulse co ihe 
spectrum of liberation theologies because its focus exicnds beyond oppressed people io 
ihe land and rise cosmos as a whole. 

In lighi of this common focus on God in liberation theology, the problem with the 
second set of questions becomes clearer and thus the response can he brief. In the 
encounter with God and those who suffer, abstract notions of fairness will no longer do. 
God is not a machine that distributes goods and services according to piedetermined 
input but establishes relationships with humanity. Even where humans hurt each other 
and push large groups of people into oblivion. God does not forget about those who get 
hurt. 

God's option for the poor, the marginalized, the hurt—the fact that God does not 
overlook those rendered invisible by the powers that be—does not mean that God does 
not care about live wealthy and the powerful—those who inflict pain often without being 
aware of it. although the relationship takes on different forms. God's care—not unlike 
parental care—also includes a challenge to those who destroy others and therefore also 
themselves. Jesus’s own ways of acting as portrayed in all four Gospels minor such 
challenges in many ways. In addition, because the powerful defy relationships with 
people who are different, their own relationship with God is easily distorted. In this 
situation a call to restore relationship with nonpersons might help to find a way back into 
a more productive communion with God as well. Liberation theology is thus a challenge 
for all of theology to examine whether it opens up the worth of other persons. Respect for 
God and respect for others are closely connected. 


Context Is What Hurts 

On the cover of one of his books. Cltoan-Seng Song is characterized as 'live master of 
contextual theologies." In similar fashion liberation theologies in general are often 
classified as "contextual theologies." From here it is only a small step to collate liberation 
theologies with modern liberal theology and the attempt to adapt theological reflection to 
one’s own personal setting, centering theological reflection around the personal interests 
of various groups. In this perspective liberation theologies are seen as nothing more than 
an ever-expanding set of special interest theologies, at best relevant to specific groups of 
people, at worst just another outgrowth of postmodern pluralism and relativism. The 
language of "advocacy scholarship" has at times contributed to the confusion. Liberation 
theologies thus are seen as catering primarily to live interest of specific groups of different 
ethnic, gender, or class origins. This view gives permission for the rest of theology to go 
on with business as usual. 

Yet this has not much to do with the dynamic that created the theologies of liberation. 
Their themes were developed not in relation to live special and private interests of self- 
contained groups but in relation to deep suffering and pain that, although most strongly 
felt at the margins and the peripheries, also affects the centers. The point is to understand 
the deep roots of the common predicament in which both the marginalized and those in 
power share, without neglecting live obvious differences. Liberation theologies in their 
own ways embody Paul's well-known insight in I Corinthians 12:26 that if one member 
suffers, all suffer together. Unlike the various perspectives of privilege that feel they can 
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afford io lend 10 their own context, the view front the underside of suffering always 
reflects the whole body. Suffering can ultimately not be limited to one member only. 
Liberation theologies thus search for the best interest of all. seeking the liberation of both 
oppressors and oppressed by paying attention to where the pain is greatest. If this is seen, 
the rest of theology tan no longer continue w ith business as usual. All of theology needs 
to join in listening to the common pain. 

Liberation theologies are therefore not special interest theologies but address the 
common good from new angles, which now include the underside of his-tory and a new 
vision of God. In this perspective the context of theology is not what is immediately 
obvious or closest to home: Context is that which hurts (Rieger 199Kb: 129-130). In 
taking another look at tike underside of histoiy. liberation theologies start to notice certain 
aspects of reality that modem liberal theologies will never see. This does not mean that 
modern liberal theologies are completely unaware of suffering, pain, and stiuctures of 
oppression, although they tend to see those structures as exceptions, anomalies, merely 
deviations from the normal course of things. Liberation theologies, on the oilier hand, 
understand that suffering, pain, and oppression are not merely accidental but point to a 
deeper truth about the dominant context itself. Conflicts and tensions do not appear out of 
nowhere but are produced by the powers that be. and as such point to their unconscious 
truth that must be constantly repressed to preserve the way things are (Rieger 1998a:75- 
8K). 

The true nature of the contextual reality of the underside is not immediately self- 
evident. surprisingly not even to those who live there. It takes some effort to cut through 
the covers and to understand. Gutidre/. has insisted with good reason that even the poor 
must make the option for the pool—many make the option to be rich. At the beginning of 
the twenty-first century liberation theologies need to add more layers to their current 
understanding of context in terms of the underside of history. What are the concerns of 
people on the underside now? What progress has been made in the last thirty years? What 
are the setbacks? What difference do globalisation processes make? There is a certain 
degree of consensus among liberation theologians that economic challenges will have to 
be analysed more closely in relation to all forms of oppression tsee the essays in Rieger 
199Kb). 

Here a curious reversal takes place that has not yet readied the level of consciousness 
of mainline theology. Despite claims to universality, the approaches developed in the 
centers of theology shape up as special interest theologies if they pay no attention to the 
deeper malaise that affects us all. oppressors and oppressed alike. We need to realize that, 
rather than addressing the special interests of one group only, the suffering of people at 
the margins points to an important part of reality in which, even though often repressed 
and made invisible, we all participate. Liberation theology is therefore not special interest 
theology but poses a challenge to all of theology. 


Implications 

At this point the process of theological reflection changes profoundly. Theology as a 
whole benefits from listening more closely to voices on the under side. Theology is freed 
from its long-term captivity to the context of the modem middle class and from 
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traditionalist appeals to the biblical and traditional texts of the church that forget 
precisely about the suffering and pain of people on the underside. Liberation theologies 
sene as a reminder that theology cannot escape the pervasive narcissism of the modern 
and postmodern worlds without developing genuine respect for God, a project 
inextricably tied up with developing genuine respect for other persons as well. 

Theology indeed begins with the lelationship of God. humanity, and the world, as 
modern theology knows so well, although this relationship needs to be bmadened so as to 
include those who are left out. tbo.se who fall thiough the cracks in a w orld that pi ides 
itself on moving closer together in global connectedness. Liberation theologies thus serve 
as an invitation to search for new encounters with God in places where theologians and 
chuivh people hardly bother to l<x>k. At a time when theology is becoming more and 
more a matter of life and death—the poor become poorer, the rich become richer, and 
over 30.000 childien are dying every day from preventable causes—new relationships 
with God and with humanity need to be built, from the bottom up. Where is God? This 
question will make a difference only if it no longer avoids the reality of dying childien. 

See also African Theology: Asian Theology. Black Theology; Ethnicity. Feminist 
Theology: Liberal Protestantism: Modernism: Native Americans: Political Theology: 
Postmodemity: Slavery. Abolition of. Womanist Theology 
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JOERG RIEGER 


LIBERIA 


The predominance of Protestant denominations and the influence of the United Slates aie 
characteristics of Christianity in Liberia. In the early nineteenth century, white 
Americans, concerned about the presence of free African Americans, foimed a society to 
encourage African Americans to emigrate from the United States to a colony in West 
Africa. Tl»e American Society for Colonizing the Free People of Color in the United 
States (later known as the AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY or ACS) was 
founded in 1816. The ACS was controversial because its members included both 
abolitionists and supporters of slavery who w ished to rid the United States of free blacks 
(see SLAVERY. SLAVERY. ABOLITION OFj. 

Many African Americans opposed the ACS because of its conservative stance on 
slavery and civil rights for freed people. However, some immigrants were motivated by a 
desire to return to AFRICA and escape racial oppression in the United States. Olivers 
believed that they were enacting God’s plan for converting Africans to Christianity. 
According to a providential reading of history. God had allowed Africans to be enslaved 
and taken to the United States so that they could be convened to Christianity. The 
descendants of these Africans had the responsibility of bringing Christianity and Western 
civilization to their African brothers and sisters. 

The first group of settlers arrived in Liberia in 1822. The settlers formed the 
independent republic of Liberia in 1847. From 1822 to 181.6 approximately 12.000 
people emigrated from the United States to Liberia. These immigrants included freeborn 
people, former slaves, and people who were freed by their masters only for the purptrse of 
emigration. A steady stream of African Americans continued to immigrate to Liberia 
throughout the nineteenth and into live twentieth century. Tlvcse settlers foimed the core 
of the ruling Americo-Liberian society. 

Africans freed from slave ships also contributed to Liberia's population. In 1819 live 
United States Congress passed a law to resettle in Liberia Africans who were recaptured 
by live U.S. Navy from slave ships. Many of the recaptives, popularly known in Liberia as 
"Congoes." eventually assimilated into Americo-Liberian society. 

The settlers brought with them their Protestant denominations, including the 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL <AME>. the Baptist (see BAPTISTS), and 
Presbyterian (sec PRESBYTERIANISM) Churches. Organizations associated with these 
churches, such as mutual aid societies, fraternal organizations, and charities, became 
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importanl pans of ihe Americo-Liberian cultuic. Many Americo-Liberian* used 
Christianity and 'civilization" as markers to distinguish themselves from the majority of 
indigenous Liberians. 

Several of the prominent black clergy and intellectuals of the nineteenth century 
became associated with Liberia and considered the state an important symbol of black 
NATIONALISM. Reverends Daniel Coker of the AME Church and LOTT CAREY of 
the Baptist Church were among the first group of settler*. Both ALEXANDER 
CRUMMELl. and Edward Wilmot Blyden worked in Liberia for several years. 


Missions in Liberia 

Despite the importance of Christianity in their lives, few Americo-Liberians worked as 
missionaries among indigenous Liberians. United States-based missionaries took up this 
task. Liberia was overwhelmingly a field for Protestant missionary work: the Roman 
Catholic Church did not establish a permanent mission until 1906 (see MISSIONS: 
MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS). By the end of the nineteenth century, missionaries 
from the Methodist. Baptist. Presbyterian. Episcopal, and Lutheran churches worked in 
Liberia. Many African American denominations, such as the AME Church, the 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL Zion Church, and the NATIONAL BAPTIST 
CONVENTION, also sent missionaries to Liberia. Missions provided schools and 
hospitals for indigenous Africans and promulgated new forms of economic, gender, and 
social relations among like converts. 

Relations between the Americo-Liberians and the indigenous Africans were often 
uneasy. The Americo-Liberian government assumed the relationship of a colonizer to the 
indigenous Africans. Despite the significant division between Americo-Liberian society 
and the indigenous people, live groups interacted and shaped each other. Americo- 
Liberian families took in indigenous foster children as apprentices, and some Americo- 
Liberian men had indigenous wives and children in "the country." As Mary Moran has 
demonstrated, many indigenous Liberians adopted the idea of being "civilized." that is. 
being Western-educated and Christian. 

Many Liberians became involved in the independent church movements of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. WILLIAM WADE HARRIS, an indigenous, 
mission-educated Liberian, was an important evangelist in West Africa. While Harris was 
imprisoned for opposing Americo-Liberian rule, he received a vision that compelled him 
to preach the word of God. He encouraged his listeners to abandon their traditional 
religions, be baptized, and become active Christians. Harris was active in Cdte d’Ivoire 
and the Gold Coast. After French officials expelled him from Cote d’Ivoire in 1915. he 
continued to preach in Liberia and SIERRA LEONE. 

Throughout live period of Americo-Liberian political dominance, which lasted until 
1980. the Protestant churches’ ministers and institutions largely supported the social 
order. Many of the ruling elite were leaders within their churches. For example. President 
William R.Tolbert Jr., who ruled from 1971 to 1980. was also the president of the Liberia 
Baptist Missionary and Educational Convention. 

By like twentieth century, many of Liberia’s churches were self-supporting. However, 
a steady flow of missionaries, largely from the United States, continued to flow into 
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Liberia. In addition 10 missionaries from mainline churches, missionaries from 
evangelical churches also worked in Liberia. The missions established radio stations, 
schools, hospitals, and other social services in the country. 

The military coup, which brought Samuel Doe to power in 1980. broke the close 
relationship between the Protestant churches and the ruling institutions. Paul Gifford has 
noted that many of Liberia's Protestant churches, unlike churches in other pails of Africa, 
criticized neither the unequal social order before the coup nor the wide-scale abuse of 
human rights during Doe's regime. During the 198CK the number of Liberians espousing 
Christianity and the number of missionaries increased dramatically. Many of the 
missionaries pteached a form of FUNDAMENTALISM and used technology such as 
video broadcasts to spread their teachings (see PUBLISHING MEDIA). 

From 1989 to 1997 a brutal civil war engulfed Liberia. Charles Taylor, a guerilla 
fighter during tire war. became president in 1997. Some preachers interpreted the chaos 
of the war as a sign that Liberians had to choose between the forces of God and Satan. 
Other Liberians turned to Christianity as a source of healing and rebirth after the ravages 
of warfare. 

See also African American Protestantism 
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MODUPE G. LA BODE 


LIDDON, HENRY PARRY (1829-1890) 


English theologian. Born in Hampshire on August 20. 1829. Liddon greatly influenced 
nineteenth-century Protestant life and thought. At seventeen, he attended Christ Church. 
Oxford, returning there in 1859 as vice-president of St. Edmund Hall after having been 
forced by the bishop of Oxford. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. to resign as vice-principal 
of Cuddcsdon because of his Romish practices. Anglican ordinands at Cuddesdon were 
being trained to confront theological Liberalism, so-called Germanism or NEOLOGY. 
Liddon influenced undergraduate religious life at Oxford with his New Testament 
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lecture*. Sunday evenings "tea-and-toast-and-testamenf' soirees that attracted devotees, 
including the Victorian Jesuit poet. Gerard Manley Hopkins. Liddon challenged the 
growing liberalism centered at Balliol under BENJAMIN JOWETT. His Anglo-Catholic 
influence—"Liddonistn’’—was unrivaled. Students crowded St. Mary's to hear Liddon's 
Bainpton lectures, along with his inspiring sermons published in Sermons Preached 
before the University of Oxford 11X64) and Some Elements of Religion 1 1872). 

Neglecting a literary career. Liddon devoted himself to teaching, pastoral care, and 
church life. His notable publication is The Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Chrisl 
(1867). eight Bampton lectures defending the divinity of Christ under assault from 
Renan. DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS, and Seeley. A distinguished theologian he 
assailed Essays and Reviews (I860) and Lux Mundi (1889). which questioned the 
CHRISTOLOGY and historicity of the Old Testament. Liddon's abiding interest in the 
Anglican priesthood occasioned The Priest in His Inner Life (1856). and his Assize 
Sermon of 1869 refuted Disraeli's move to legislate ritualism. An EDWARD PUSEY 
protege'. Liddon chronicled the Life of Edward Bouse He Pusey < I89.V-1894I. celebrated 
leader of the OXFORD MOVEMENT, canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at Oxford. Liddon helped to found Keble College, named for JOHN KF.BLE. in 
1870 and Pusey House in 1884. institutions he saw as fundamental to maintaining 
Oxford’s historical ties to ANGLICANISM. He was elected three times to the 
hebdomadal board. Oxford's governing body. 

Liddon was appointed canon of St. Paul's (1870-1890). where lie reformed the role of 
the minor canon, supervised the construction of the largest crucifix in an Anglican 
church, rejected modern settings of old HYMNS, and excluded female choir members (he 
also opposed WOMEN matriculating to Oxford). Under laddon's leadership. St. Paul's 
became synonymous with high churchmanship. He was also named Dean Ireland 
Professor of Exegesis at Oxford < 1870-18821. In The Place of the Senses in Religion." a 
sermon preached at St. Paul's in April 1882. three days after the death of Charles Darwin 
and published as "The Recovery of St. Thomas, with a Prefatory Note on the Late Mr. 
Darwin." Liddon wanted to accommodate SCIENCE to Anglicanism, an accommodation 
manifesting a deep anxiety with rather than an acceptance of DARWINISM. An 
inveterate traveler. Liddon vacationed in SCOTLAND. ITALY, and the Continent: 
RUSSIA (accompanied in the latter by the mathematician turned novelist C.L.Dodgson. 
known as Lewis Carroll): Egypt and the Holy Land, copiously recording geography, 
architecture, and impressions of people and religious practice. Near the end of his career 
Liddon was denied a hisltopric because his supporter and Tractarian sympathizer, prime 
minister W'.E. Gladstone, presumed that lie would not have received the support of the 
Queen. Liddon became ill in Julv. died on September 9. 1890. and was buried at St. 
Paul’s. 

See also Germany: Liberal Protestantism: Theology 
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JUDE V.NIXON 


LIGHTFOOT, JOSEPH BARBER (1828- 

1889) 


New testament scholar and bishop of Durham. Lightfoot was born ai 84 Duke Street, 
Liverpool lo an accountant father. Tire family moved to Birmingham where lie was 
educated at King Edward's School with E.W. Benson, later archbislkop of Canterbury, 
under the headmusteiship of Janies Prince Lee who taught the Greek New Testament. 
BROOKE FRANCIS WESTCOTT. another product of this school, became Lightfoot’* 
tutor as an undergraduate at Trinity College. Cambridge, from 1847. 

Lightfoot taught at the UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE for many years as fellow, 
tutor, and professor. He became Hulsean professor of divinity in 1861 and Lady Margaret 
professor in 1875. His lectures on the Pauline epistles were so widely attended that the 
hall of Trinity College had to be used. He publislicd commentaries on Gulaiiant (1865). 
Philippi,im (1868). and CAostlans and Philemon <1875). The first of these contained a 
celebrated essay on The Christian Ministry" and ils development in the early CHURCH. 
In company with Westcott and F.J.A.Hott he gave English New Testament scholarship a 
high international standing. His work on the postapostolic writings in Clemeni of Rome 
<1869. I890i and Igiuiliui <1885. 1889) caused the prevailing theories of the Tubingen 
school of New Testament scholarship to lie revised, and he also established the 
authenticity of all of the Ignatian letters previously questioned. In 1879 he was appointed 
bishop of Duitiam. 

Lightfoot showed himself to be practically effective as a bishop, securing the division 
of his vert 1 large diocese in 1882 to make it more manageable, and raising large sums of 
money for church building and the development of parsonages and church halls. He 
encouraged the use of lay ministiies and evangelists of the Church Army. He 
strengthened the ordained ministry in the diocese by using Auckland Castle, the bishop's 
residence, to train a number of men for oidination at his own charge. He was a supporter 
of the entry of WOMEN into HIGHER EDUCATION and into the church's ministry. A 
portrait by Richmond hangs in Auckland Castle where he is buiied in the chapel. 
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TIMOTHY E.YATES 


LINCOLN, ABRAHAM (1809-1865) 


United Suits president. Lincoln was born near Hodgenville. Kentucky, the son of 
Thomas and Nancy Hanks Lincoln, who were farmers. Lincoln's parents were members 
of the ultiapredestinaiian Separate Baptist Churches. From them the young lincoln 
picked up a strong sense of the absolute divine control of all human events, as well as a 
suspicion of formal religious institutions. His increasingly distant relations with his father 
helped alienate him even from the Separates, and when Lincoln settled in New Salem. 
Illinois, in 1832 as a clerk and faim laborer, his leading of Thomas Paine. Volney. and 
other ENLIGHTENMENT eiitics of Christianity gave him a reputation as an •‘infidel." In 
1837. after a period of self-study, he began practicing law in Spiingfield. Illinois, where 
his friends recalled that lie “was Enthusiastic in his infidelity." He married Mary Todd in 
1842. but neither of them developed a strong religious identity. 

After the death of his second son. Edwaid. in 1850. and his father in 1851. Lincoln 
showed a noticeable softening in his criticism of Christianity. Partly because of political 
calculation and partly because of being genuinely "perplexed and unsettled on the 
fundamentals of religion." Lincoln became willing to acknowledge “a simple faith in 
God." and the Lincoln family rented a pew in Springfield's First Presbyterian Church 
(although Lincoln himself was infrequent in attendance). He remained, however, 
convinced of "tire doctrine of necessity” and described himself as a "fatalist” who 
believed more in the mechanistic necessity of all events rather than divine ordination of 
them. 

His election as the sixteenth president of the United States in 1860 and the outbreak of 
the American CIVIL WAR in 1861 at first brought little change in this. By 1862. 
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however, (he frustrating course of the war forced Lincoln to deeper speculation on the 
personality of God and God's intervention in human affairs. Lincoln's decision to issue 
the Emancipation Proclamation in September 1862 was prompted in pail by a conviction 
that God had deliberately prevented the war from coming to a quick conclusion so that 
Lincoln, as president, would have to conform the need for abolishing SLAVERY. 
Lincoln's last great speech, delivered at his inauguration to a second term as president in 
March 1865. stressed in eloquent terms tire inscrutability of God's purposes and the need 
for personal humility and mutual charity on the part of humankind in discerning those 
purposes at tire close of the war. He was assassinated in Washington. D.C.. by John 
Wilkes Booth, one week after the surrender of the major rebel army, on April 15. 1865. 

Lincoln represents a blending of the skepticism of the late Enlightenment. the 
predestinarian sensibility of radical sectarian Protestantism, and an ethical uprightness 
that survived the washing away of its Protestant theological substance. Like many other 
Protestant Victorian doubters, he could not believe, but could not be comfortable in his 
unbelief. Although never a member of a church, his public utterances arc informed by 
greater depths of religious speculation than any other American president. As a 
Republican, he broke with the refusal of Democratic presidents to give public sanction to 
religious practices by issuing calls for public PRAYER and thanksgiving and 
dramatically expanding the United States military CHAPLAINCY during the Civil War. 

See also Baptists. Slavery. Abolition of 
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ALLEN C.C.UELZO 


LITERATURE 


In several ways Protestantism is responsible for the rise of vernacular literature. First. 
Protestants are people of live book in ways that Catholics are not. That is. the BIBLE is 
the centerpiece of the Protestant faith, and Protestantism encourages both individual and 
communal readings of biblical stories. Second, the REFORMATION was accompanied 
by a rise in literacy in Europe. As indicated by its very etymological roots, literature is 
possible only when people are literate. Although numerous oral tales, legends, and poems 
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ciiculalcd before the Middle Ages, individuals depended on poets and storytellers to tell 
these stories in various gatherings. In addition, the number of extant texts of these stories, 
such as Beomdf < eighth eentuiy) and the "Dream of the Rood” (date unknown), was 
small so that access to the written texts would have been limited. Third, the invention of 
the printing press in the fifteenth century made it possible for a greater number of texts to 
be disseminated to the population at large. Simply put. the printing press gave rise to a 
reading public. Fourth, by live time of tl»e Protestant Refotmation. literary texts— 
foremost among them the Bible—began to be translated in vernacular language. Now. for 
the first time in history, individuals in GERMANY or FRANCE could read their own 
copies of tl»e Bible in a language they could understand lather than having the Bible read 
to them in a language they no longer understood. Thus, not only did the Protestant 
Refotmation revolutionize the religious landscape of Europe but it also gave birth to 
literature. 

To be sure, many of the poems, plays, and tales that circulated before the late sixteenth 
century had religious themes and some even arose explicitly out of a church setting. 
Poems such as the "Dream of the Rood” represent the early Middle Ages' fascination 
with the heroes of pagan religions. At the same time, the poem places Christ and Moses 
in live guise of these heroes. In Caedmon's "Hymn" (657-680) live poet, most likely a lay 
worker in a monastery, depicts God as his prince whom he obeys. In the "Hymn” 
Caedmon also depicts a pilgrim. St. Helena, who journeys to live Holy Land in search of 
the tiue cross. The motif of the search for Christ's true cross will also dominate Middle 
English literature and will find its most famous expression in Sir Thomas Maloiy's Moite 
D Arthur < 1405-14711, the retelling of live King Arthur legend of the search for the Holy 
Grail, or the cup of Christ. In addition the poet who wrote Sir Gnwuin and die Green 
Knight (1375-1400) also produced one of the finest early religious poems in Pearl, an 
eloquent elegy for a child that probes the differences between HEAVEN and earth. The 
Vision of Piers Plowman" by William Langland (1330-1387) introduces the method of 
allegory in dealing with live themes of sinfulness—“The Confession of Envy." The 
Confession of Gluttony”—and pilgrimage. "Piers Plowman Shows the Way to Saint 
Truth." 

As the dominance of the church began to be challenged in live late Middle Ages, a 
religious literature flourished that enabled live populace to interpret the mysteries of their 
religion in their own way. Whereas live church retold the death and resurrection of Christ 
in its annual Passion Plays, live LAITY developed cycles of mystery plays that they 
would perform every year around the times of the festivals of Whitsuntide or Coipus 
Christi. both of which came seven to eight Sundays after Easter. These plays—the most 
famous of which are live Wakefield Cycle and live Chester Cycle—emphasized the 
mystery of Christ's redemption of humankind. Because this redemption had been 
prophesied in tl>c events of the Old Testament, the anion of such plays moved in a cycle 
from the Creation and the Fall of Humankind to the Flood and to New Testament events 
such as the Nativity, the Crucifixion, and the Last Judgment. Rather than being 
peifornKd in churches, these play cycles were performed in streets, and various trade 
unions or religious guilds often performed one of the plays in the cycle as the cycle 
moved from one town to the other. Tl>e mystery play cycles indicate the desire of the 
laity to move away from live dominance of the church and to begin to inteipret these 
religious mysteries in their own way. 
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The most famous collection of religious talcs of the fouitecnth century is Geoffrey 
Chaucer's The Canterbury Tales (1386-1400). The setting for the telling of the tales is a 
pilgrimage to CANTERBURY. Although Chaucer completed only twenty-two of the 
projected 120 tales, the tellers represent a wide spectrum of society from the elite to the 
poor. The pilgrimage seems merely an excuse to tell these tales, and the trip turns into a 
carnival in which these pilgrims’ world is tunwed upside down. Duiing this nip they have 
the opportunity to be their own religious authorities and to question tire ways of the 
church. The Canterbury Tales was one of tire most popular poems of its time, and more 
extant manuscripts of Chaucer's poem exist than of any other poem of the time. 
Chaucer's creation of a vernacular poem that questions much of the church's teachings 
indicated how deeply the church's AUTHORITY was eroding and how strongly the laity 
wanted to have their own authority for reading and understanding religious ideas. 

Dante Alighieri (1265-1321) had already paved the way for Chaucer, however, in the 
early fourteenth century in ITALY. Tire Itairan poet's Divine Comedy (1308) followed 
the pilgrimage of Dante the pilgrim from tire depths of Hell to the pinnacles of Paradise. 
He wrote his poem in Italian in rhyming couplets so that his audience would have access 
to his religious and political message. Although Dante himself was exiled for his work, 
the Divine Comedy received an enormous popular response. The poem was recited in 
taverns and public rooms by ordinary Italians, who were no doubt eager to learn the fate 
of various members of the church and certain political parties whom Dante had placed in 
various circles of Hell. Although Dante’s poem takes its structure from the theology of 
Thomas Aquinas, his commedia functions essentially as a political commentary on his 
society and the church. 


The Sixteenth Century 

In 1517 MARTIN LUTHER drafted his ninety-five theses in Wittenberg. Seventeen 
years later in England HENRY VIII had established himself as the head of the CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND and as live primary religious authority in that country. By 1603 King 
James I had commissioned a new translation of the Bible to replace tire standard Catholic 
translation of live Bible. In the sixteenth century the religious tide had begun to turn, and 
the monolithic authority of the Catholic Church began to crumble as Protestantism slowly 
made its way through Europe. In addition rise sixteenth century continued the era of great 
exploration that had begun with Columbus in the late fifteenth century. By live time of 
Shakespeare's late plays in 1611. Spain. FRANCE, and ENGLAND had begun to 
colonize the New World. The sixteenth century also witnessed the (lowering of 
Renaissance, a rebirth of letters and atxs focusing primarily on the recovery of ancient 
Greek and Latin texts. Renaissance values focused on the dignity of human life and the 
value of earthly society. The art of Botticelli. Michelangelo, and da Vinci emphasized the 
beauty of the human body, as Greek art had done, as well as the potential of humankind 
to discover the secrets of the universe and God. SCIENCE and philosophy nourished in 
the Renaissance, and the literature of tire age. influenced by the Reformation, focused on 
topics ranging from politics to education. 

Christian humanists of the sixteenth century focused on EDUCATION and classical 
learning. Whereas they emphasized writing in Latin and translation into English, these 
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writers and leathers also used Terence's plays, Virgil's and Horace's poems, and 
Cicero’s rhetoric 10 leach philosophical and moral truth. Some of these teachers—chief 
among them Roger Ascham <1515-15681, who was PRINCESS Elizabeth's tutor, and Sir 
John Cheke < 1514—1557>—taught at Cambridge and influenced writers from Edmund 
Spenser to JOHN MILTON. The emphasis on vernacular languages that arose with tire 
Reformation and the reverence for Latin and Greek classics gave rise to eloquent 
translations during this period. The most famous are George Chapman's translations of 
Homer s Iliad and Odyssey, w hich John Keats w ould later immortalize in his sonnet. "On 
Fust Looking into Chapman’s Homer.” In addition to producing these distinguished 
translations, these humanists also produced the first treatises of literary criticism since 
Aristotle. Horace, and Longinus. Philip Sidney's (1554-1586) "The Defence of Pocsie” 
offers a powerful apologia for the beauty and utility of poetry. 

Trained at Cambridge. Edmund Spenser (1552-1599) produced the greatest poem of 
the sixteenth century. The Faene Queeiie. Like much oilier poetry of the time. Spenser's 
poem celebrates the sensuous beauty of NATURE and the glorious splendor of live 
physical world. Yet. the poem is also virulently anti-Catholic. and depicts the Roman 
Catholic Church as a villain in the poem (see CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT 
REACTIONS). The Faene Queeiie functions as a moral guidebook for its readers. An 
allegorical tale of quest and discovery, each of the poem’s six books teaches the reader 
the way to learn a particular Christian virtue: holiness, temperance, chastity, friendship, 
justice, and courtesy. 

Drama also takes center stage in the sixteenth century. Christopher Marlowe (1564- 
1593) retells the well-known story of a doctor who sells his soul to the devil to possess 
more knowledge in "The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus.” Marlowe's tale of good 
and evil offered theatergoers a dramatic portrait that transcended the mystery play cycles 
of an earlier era. Faustus told a cautionary tale about the consequences of pride in 
everyday life, and although his play drew on the church's teachings, it did not have to 
reenact them explicitly to teach its message. 

The greatest poet and playwright of the sixteenth century was William Shakespeare 
(1564-1616). He was a master of the English language, and his plays, along with lire 
King Jantes Version of the Bible, introduced more new words into the English 
vocabulary than had ever been present in the language before or since. His plays have 
been divided into the categories of histories, comedies, and tragedies. Shakespeare was 
primarily concerned in many of his plays not with religion but with politics. In the 
histones he offers a dramatic retelling of British history by focusing on the lives of the 
kings. Tlte comedies, such as a Midsummer Night’s Dream, provide a sly retelling of 
ancient stories in a modern setting. Like Spenser. Shakespeare glorifies nature in many of 
his comedies, and in both his comedies and his sonnets Ive is a poet of love. In live 
tragedies Shakespeare turns his attention to the shortcomings of human nature and the 
consequences of human pride, ambition, and hatred. Although not a religious play. 
Shakespeare's King Lear (1604-1605) offers one of the greatest in-depth examinations of 
the power of redemptive love as it overcomes hatred born of pride and overweening 
ambition. 

The other great literary achievement of the sixteenth century was live King James 
Bible (see BIBLE. KING JAMES VERSION). This version of the Bible used the original 
Greek and Hebrew of the Old and New Testaments to produce a more reliable and 
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accessible itanslaiion than previous English translations. Tike Bible’s stylistic and 
linguistic influence can be traced from Milton to twentieth-century poets such as Randall 
Jarrell and James Dickey. The historical and literary achievements of the sixteenth 
century opened the way for the enormous flowering of literature that occurred in later 
centuries in the Protestant era. 


The Seventeenth Century 

If England changed rapidly during the sixteenth century. the pace of change increased 
from the ascension of James I in 1603 to the CIVIL WAR of l<*42 to the Restoration of 
political order in 1660. During these years, increasing religious conflict between 
Anglicans and Puritans drove many Puritans to seek refuge in tlte New World. John 
Winthrop and others had visions of the New World as a new Jerusalem, a "city set upon a 
hill." which would enable them to begin a new life in a new holy place. Two issues 
dominated live world during the seventeenth century. One focused on how far the 
reformation of the church should extend. For most people the extent to which this reform 
was carried out was almost limitless. Another issue focused on the limits and authority of 
government. As the monarchy and the Parliament debated about then respective realms 
of authority, more and more of tire populace supported the version of representative 
government that Parliament offered. In their eyes the monarchy should have no authority 
independent of tlte Parliament. Just as the seventeenth century stressed diversity and 
TOLERATION in religious matters, a tremendous diversity of literature appeared during 
this century. 

Ben Jonson 11572-1637) continued the dramatic tradition begun by Marlowe and 
Shakespeare. Many scholars still contend that Jonson had a hand in writing some of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Chiefly Jonson's plays, or masques, are political satires and have 
little to do with religion. Jonson was also a poet who is commonly associated with a 
group of poets—known as the Cavalier Poets—that included Robert Herrick (1591-1674) 
and Richard Crashaw (1613-1649). The theme of these poets’ works is often expressed in 
a line taken from Hetrick’s ’To the Virgins, to Make Much of Time”: Carpe them! 
“Seize tire day!" 

Another group of poets commonly called the Metaphysical Poets examined religion 
and religious themes in their works. JOHN DONNE (1572-1631) and GEORGE 
HERBERT (1593-1633) are the most famous of this group. In his early career Donne 
wrote satirical poems on topics ranging from MARRIAGE to sex. In 1615 Donne became 
an Anglican priest and tike subjects of his poetry changed dramatically. He produced a 
series of Holy Sonnets in which he announces his total devotion to God and declares his 
repentance. However, even in his religious poems Donne retains some of his sensuous 
imagery. In the holy sonnet 14. Donne uses the sexual imagery of ravishing to describe 
his request to God to take over his heart and soul completely. George Herbert’s poetry, 
unlike Donne's, captures the mystery of the church’s LITURGY and DOCTRINE in tike 
form of the poetry as well as in its content. In his book of poetry. The Temple (1633). 
Herbert conducts tike reader on a tour of a church in poems like ‘The Altar” and Tike 
Windows." The physical temple becomes the body as the temple of the Holy Spirit in 
poems such as 'Discipline" and "Denial.” Herbert emphasizes tike topic of his poems by 
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structuring the poem itself in ihc shape of the objeei of study. Thus in “The Altar' the 
poem's words are shaped like a church ALTAR. Herbert’s poetry had its greatest 
influence on the American Puritan poet Edward Taylor (1642-1729). whose poems are 
his preparations for taking Holy Communion. 

The Metaphysical Poets' concern with religion and religious themes culminates in the 
magisterial combination of classical and Christian learning found in the poetry of John 
Milton (1608-1674). Milton found himself embroiled in the politics of the Civil War in 
the mid-seventeenth century, and his many poems and pamphlets offer a glimpse of the 
tremendous diversity of his writing. He produced a treatise on the relationship of 
CHURCH AND STATE. Areopaghka, that took its name from the hill in Rome where 
Paul of Tarsus argued for the virtues of Christianity against the power of the state. His 
sonnets, at least one of which was addressed to OLIVER CROMWELL, range over 
political topics and meditations on his blindness. His tract on DIVORCE illustrated his 
struggles with his own maniage. and the poems on sadness ("11 Penscroso") and 
happiness (“L’Allegro”) offer his ruminations on human nature. Out of his great range of 
writing. Milton wrote the greatest Christian epic poem of all time. Paradise Lost (1674). 
In the poem Milton retells the biblical story of the Fall of Humankind. Adam and Eve 
snuggle with God's command not to eat from the tree of knowledge. In Milton's poem 
Satan is depicted as one of God's angels who is ousted from Heaven in a great battle. 
Satan realizes that God loves Adam more than Satan, so Satan forms a plan to invade 
Eden and trick the first humans. Paradise Lost presents Satan as an attractive creature 
whom humans cannot help but follow in their misguided state. Milton's epic poem 
introduced the idea into THEOLOGY that Satan fell from heaven, a view that many 
Protestants attnbute to a mistranslation of Isaiah 14:12 in the King James Bible. 

JOHN BUNYAN'S (1628-1688) THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS combines the 
pilgrimage theme of Dante's The Divine Comedy and the allegoiy of Spenser's Faerie 
Queene to depict live journey of a soul (Pilgrim) struggling to reach the Celestial City 
(Heaven). As with any quest narrative. Pilgrim must overcome great obstacles on his 
journey. The difference between a standard quest nairative and Bunyan's work is that the 
obstacles arise out of Pilgrim's own sinfulness and that God providentially directs 
Pilgrim's journey. Bunyan's work expresses the Piotestant notion of the responsibility of 
every human for sinfulness and live inability of our works to save us from despair. Only 
God's providence and our faith in God. in Bunyan's little morality tale, can lead us to the 
Celestial City. 

In live New World, literature was beginning to take shape in tlve seventeenth century. 
Although much of the colonists' reading came from England, new voices rose in the 
colonies that expressed the religious sentiments of the colonists as well as live fmstrations 
and challenges of this new geographical setting. The poets ANNE BRADSTREET 
(1612-1672) and Edward Taylor carried forth much of the woik of live Metaphysical 
Poets in their own work, although Taylor's woik was not discovered and published until 
the twentieth eentuiy and Bradstreet was reluctant to have her woik published in her own 
lifetime. Bradstreet's poems offer glimpses of a Puritan woman struggling to live her 
faith in a new setting and to express her faith through poems devoted to everyday events 
in her life. Taylor's poems reflect the life of a minister striving to incorporate his faith 
into his professional life. Michael W'iggleswonh’s (1631-1705) poem "The Day of 
Doom" casts an apocalyptic glance at the souls of New England who refuse to accept 
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Christ (sec APOCALYPTICISM). Perhaps the most effective ways of transmitting faith 
in seventeenth-century New England were the Bay Psalm Book (1640) and The New- 
England Primer (1683). The Book of Psalms provided solace and comfort to colonists 
confronting the dangers and challenges of the New World. The Primer, on the other 
hand, offered a way of inculcating religion and morality in children as they learned tire 
alphabet through various didactic tales about people who failed to follow the virtues of 
the Christian religion. The primer teaches religious lessons as the child learns each letter 
of the alphabet: "In Adam's fall. We Sinned All." 

A literary genre peculiar to colonial America first appeared in 1682. The Indian 
captivity narrative presented stories of men and wonen who had been captured by local 
tribes of NATIVE AMERICANS but who had eventually been saved by God’s gracious 
providence. Tire most famous of these narratives is Mary Rowlandson's “A Narrative of 
the Captivity and Restoration of Mrs. Mary Rowlandson." She tells the stoiy of her 
captivity as a series of removes from her town. These removes are not only physical 
moves away from her family and friends but also signify her being removed from God. 
As she retells the stoiy. the Indians are mostly vicious irreligious savages who have no 
hope of redemption. By the end of the tale God providentially restores Iter to her husband 
and her town, and site has a new view of God in light of Iter experience. 

Another American writer. COTTON MATHER (1663-1728). a theologian and 
preacher, produced a theological history of New England. Magnolia Clrisit Americana: 
or. The Ecclesiastical History of New England. Mather's primary purpose was to indicate 
the ways in which God had delivered the Puritans to this new Christian kingdom and how 
this new experiment had worked. 

Literature of all kinds flourished in the seventeenth century. By the eighteenth century 
literature produced by Protestants was much less visible than it had been in the previous 
centuries. 


The Eighteenth Century 

Very little literature in the Protestant tradition remains from the eighteenth century. The 
eighteenth century in Europe and America was dominated by political and philosophical 
revolution. As in the Renaissance, the ENLIGHTENMENT emphasized classical 
learning and the poetry, drama, and fiction of this century modeled itself on the writings 
of the Greeks and Romans of antiquity. Because of the various political revolutions 
occurring in Europe and America, the pamphlet and the newspaper became major literary 
forms. The eighteenth century also witnessed the rise of the novel in English, and many 
still argue whether Daniel Defoe's Robinson Crusoe or Henry Fielding’s Tom Jones was 
the first English novel. Apart from Defoe's novel, though, the fiction of the eighteenth 
century transmitted genteel ideals and secular virtues in their pages. Although Samuel 
Richardson's Clarissa involves the education of a young woman, her education is 
conducted not according to religious ideals but according to philosophical truths. In 
general the eighteenth century w itnessed the rise of philosophy as a way of thinking 
about the world that did not include religion. Philosophy challenged religion on all fronts, 
and Protestant Christianity was especially challenged with some of tlse early lives of 
Jesus that questioned the historicity of Jesus (see JESUS. LIVES OF). In the eighteenth 
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century the world was changing for Protestant Christians, given that no longer was their 
impetus to reformation the most important idea on tire Continent. The rights of persons, 
equality, liberty, and reason became paramount concerns in the eighteenth century. 
Reason, trot revelation, became the primary way of talking about tire human capacity to 
think about the world. Religion took a back seal to philosophy, a circumstance that would 
change literature for centuries to conic. 

The English literary scene was dominated by SAMUEL JOHNSON (1709-1784>. tire 
periodicalists Joseph Addison < 1672-17191 and Richard Steele 11672-1729). the poet and 
critic Alexander Pope < 1688-17441—who remarked that tire "proper study of mankind is 
man”—and novelist and social satirist JONATHAN SWIFT (1667-1745). The focus of 
these writers' works was strictly literary and social: if religion ever canre into the 
discussion, it was because someone wished to make fun of it. 

In America, literature reflected much of what was happening in England. DEISM had 
taken hold both in America and in England, so tire view that God's providence ruled the 
world God created was being challenged by a view of God as a watchmaker who started 
the world going and was letting it wind down on its own. Benjamin Franklin (1706- 
1790) was tire most vocal American proponent of this position, and Franklin wrote about 
his position in various wotks. including his Auiitbiogntphy. There he developed a chart of 
virtues that be told himself he must follow every day. His dictum. "Imitate Socrates and 
Jesus." indicated the influence of both rational and religious drought on his life. 

Perhaps the most famous American Protestant writer of the eighteenth century was 
JONATHAN EDWARDS (1703-17581. A pastor in Connecticut. Edwards participated in 
a number of AWAKENINGS around the Connecticut Valley in which he urged those 
who had fallen away from PURITANISM to return to their faith. His most famous 
sermon. "Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God." depicts sinful humankind dangling like 
a spider over the flames of hell. No human works can save us. Edwards writes, only 
God's GRACE. Apait from Edwards's sermons and his account of the Great 
Aw akenings, little in the way of literature from a religious perspective exists in America 
in the eighteenth century. 

The focus on rationalism of the eighteenth century gives way by the nineteenth 
century to a renewal of a focus on the workings of the supernatural in the natural world. 


The Nineteenth Century 

If the eighteenth century seemed devoid of any focus on religion, the nineteenth century 
brought religion back into cultural discussions. ROMANTICISM led the way in 
reintroducing the supernatural to the natural world. FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER 
(1768-18341 contended that religion imbued all of CULTURE, and SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE (1772-1834) argued that the human imagination replicated tike act of 
God's creation in this world. Moreover the natural world was imbued with God’s 
supernatural power, and God was revealed through the book of nature just as strongly as 
God was revealed through the Bible. By the end of the nineteenth century—in the period 
known as the Victorian Age—religion still functioned as a guide to human life and as an 
animating force in live natural world. However, the late nineteenth century witnessed 
more conflicts between religion and culture than in the Romantic Age. with poet Matthew 
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Arnold < 1822—I 88 S 1 declaring the end of icligion and the replacement of religion with 
poetry. In fact, according to Arnold and others, the close of the nineteenth century will 
mean the end of Christianity, a prophecy that literature and religion in the twentieth 
century did not fulfill. 

Foremost among the major writers of the early nineteenth century are Coleridge and 
WILLIAM WORDS-WORTH <1770-1850). Each tn his own way rejected tire artificial 
poetic style of tl»e eighteenth century and tried to demonstrate that poetry reflected the 
organic whole that the natural world showed forth. The two poets agreed to work together 
to establish some principles for poetry, and Wordsworth announced his in his "Preface" 
to his Lyrical Ballads. Coleridge announced his principles in his critical work. 
Biontai'luu Idler aria. Wordsworth believed that the subject and language of poetry 
should be simple: thus he writes about rustic settings and simple people. For Words¬ 
worth "poetry is the powerful overflow of spontaneous emotions." Coleridge argued that 
the poet is like God. and that the imagination is the primary human faculty. Many of 
Coleridge's poems deal with the supernatural. Each of these poets believed that nature 
was infused with the supernatural and poetry provided a way of gaining access to the 
supernatural. Coleridge more than Wordsworth participated in the work of organized 
religion and wrote a series of lay sermons on theological topics. 

By lire later part of tl»c nineteenth century England had begun a scries of changes once 
again. The Industrial Revolution had altered the economic landscape of the country and 
the gap between rich and poor had widened (see INDUSTRIALIZATION). The pastoral 
rural settings that the Romantics could talk about so freely were changing with the advent 
of the railroad and the cities were becoming choked with immigrants from the 
countryside. In 1859 Darwin's theory of evolution challenged the religious view of 
creation and offered a new way for humans to thrnk about themselves. 

Into this setting came GEORGE ELIOT (1819-1880). an educated woman who had 
translated DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS'S biography of Jesus. The Life of Jesus 
Critically Examined, and LUDWIG FEUERBACH'S The Essence of Christianity, both 
of which challenged traditional Protestant tuitions of biblical history and theology. Eliot's 
novels captured an England that was changing and the effects of those changes on various 
classes of people. In Scenes of Clerical Life (1858). Eliot's first novel, she struggles to 
preserve what slue views is the best of Christian religion even as she searches for a 
religion that overcomes the Christian religion. In her finest novel. Middlemarclt 1 1871— 
1872). Eliot presents a woman whose idealism finds no outlet in marriage to an idealistic 
man. As Dorothea Brooke searches to fulfill luer own ideals in Mr. Causation’s plan to 
gather all the world's myths into one book, she realizes that she lacks the emotional 
fervor to sustain the marriage. When he dies she marries his cousin. Will Ladislaw. and is 
able to fulfill luer ideals only through his work. At best. Eliot's work offers an important 
critique of the role of Protestantism in the late nineteenth century. 


The Twentieth Century and Beyond 

What role has literature played in the development of Protestantism in the twentieth 
century and beyond? The century has witnessed some of the world’s greatest poets and 
novelists—James Joyce. Marcel Proust. Thomas Mann. William Faulkner. Ernest 
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Hemingway. F.Scott Fitzgerald. John Updike. Tlw literature of ihe twentieth century has 
been developed against a backdrop of wars and suffering, political upheavals, religious 
uncertainty, and unprecedented scientific advances. Some of these novelists have used 
religion mainly as a target for their criticism. Others, like Updike, have depicted 
Protestant ministers and laypcople trying to come to terms with the inadequacies and the 
strengths of their religion. 

One of live most interesting developments in the Protestant use of literature in the 
twentieth century has been the emergence of Christian fiction. Beginning in mid-century, 
a number of books by romance writer Grace Livingstone Hill were published. These 
genic novels contained simple situations involving people of tlse Protestant faith who 
were called cm to make deei sions about their faith. Generally, they were intended to be 
uplifting books that could inspire women, primarily, in their daily walks with God. By 
the latter part of the century, around 1980. some evangelical Protestant religious 
publishers began to publish fiction modeled after the novels of Hill. The novels were 
successful, and tl>e publishers had found a new literary product to sell to their readers. 
The most famous of these Christian novelists is Janette Oke. a Canadian author w ho sold 
well over two million books between 1995 and 2<X)3. For the most pan. these Christian 
novels are didactic and depict situations in which one sinful character must find God. 
However, various genres of this fiction have been developed so that readeis can choose 
from Christian romances, biblical fiction, apocalyptic fiction, mysteries, and thrillers. The 
evolution of this popular writing represents the most significant development in the 
Protestant use of literature in tl»e twentieth century and beyond. The authors writing these 
novels are attempting to be faithful to the visions of Protestants of the Refomiation who 
desired to present the message of the faith in a form accessible and understandable to 
individuals and communities. 

See also Bible Translation. Literature. German; Publishing. Media: 
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LITERATURE, GERMAN 


The relationship of German liieraiure 10 the Refomiaiion begins with the spread of 
humanism, an influence found throughout Protestant literature from the beginning of the 
modern era to the present day. 

Fourteenth-centuty Humanism was a fundamental precondition for the German 
REFORMATION. Humanism opposed like dogmatic views of church scholasticism and 
embraced ancient literature and philosophy (Plato. Cicero>. Originating in Italy this 
movement is closely associated with such figures as Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), 
Petrarch (1304-13741. and Coluccio Salutati (1331-1406). Humanism braced itself 
against the political disintegration of the northern Italian city-states and through its 
profound engagement w ith the hteraiy achievements of ancient Rome fought tire church's 
rigid scholasticism. With the decline and fall of the eastern By/antine Empire in the first 
half of tire fifteenth century. Byzantine scholars fled the new ly established Ottoman slate 
and turned to tire West. They influenced tike development of humanism and expanded its 
study of Greek literature. In GERMANY, where there existed a close relationship to 
ITALY during the Middle Ages. Humanist circles were more explicitly Christian in 
orientation than their Italian counteipaits but also tended to be more anti-clerical. A 
number of authois contributed significantly to the growth of sixteenth-century humanism. 
Erasmus of Rotterdam (known after 1496 as Desiderius Erasmus; 1466-1536) wrote 
Encomium marine f//r Praise of Folly), a satire directed against the scholasticism and 
worldly materialism of the church. He also published the first Greek edition of tike New 
Testament (1516). which was the basis foi MARTIN LUTHER’S translation of tire 
BIBLE into German. Ulrich von Hutten < 1488-1523). an opponent of the papacy after his 
stay in Rome between 1515 and 1517. wrote Gespraech Buechlln Herr Ulrkhs m»;i 
Hunt it (Dialogue of Master Ulrich von Hutten. 1521). which denounced the CLERGY 
and outlined an anti-Roman reform program. Hutten also played an important role in the 
publication of Episiolae obscurorum virvrum (Letters of Obscure Mem. an anonymous 
polemic that defended like humanist Johannes Reuchlin (1455-1522) against the 
Dominicans of Cologne. 

The movement of Renaissance humanism brought a surge of popular forms of 
literature, aided—as was the polemical literature of tire Reformation—by the invention of 
movable type printing. Among these were books such as £i/t kurizneilig Lesen mu Dyl 
Ulenspiegel geboren usi dem Land ;u Brunswick (The Interesting Story of Till 
Eulenspiegel. from the Regiae of Brunswick. 1515) by Hermann Bote <ca. 1465-1520). 
"a mirror of human stupidity" that depicted tire lives of "ordinary people." and the 
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anonymous Historic ion D.Johann Fauiien: Dent weltbeschreyten Zuuberer and 
Sthwamklinstler (Hisioiy of Dr. Johann Fausi. the World-Famous Magician and Maslcr 
of Black An. 15871. a work lhai inspired JOHANN WOLFGANG VON COETHE’s 
Faust. 


Beginnings 

The Reformaiion initialed by Luther in 1517 contributed two decisive factors toward the 
development of Geiinan literature. The translation of the Bible (New Testament, also 
called the September Testament. September 1522. the complete translation— Biblia. das 
is 1. die gantze Heihgc Schri/l. Deudsch. D.Atari. Lath. —1534) gradually spread the 
official language of the early High German-speaking area of Saxony and made it the 
standard for written and spoken German. Luther enriched the German language w ith new 
word constructions and phrases drawn from common speech. Moreover his German- 
language sermons and biblical exegesis were essential in overcoming long-standing 
regional language barriers. In addition to translating the Bible. Luther contiihuted to the 
first hymn book of the Reformation. Geysiliihes gesangk BUehtein (Spiritual Song Booki 
by Johann Walter (1496-1570). This invigorated hymnody. derived its tunes often from 
folk music, and was also one of the century's most impoitant achievements in poetry. 

These achievements in language and literature had an indirect influence on 
Protestantism in that they facilitated the development of CULTURE in the homes of the 
Protestant clergy. No less than half of the great German cultural figures—that is. those 
included in the Allgeineme Deutsche Biographic (published by the historical commission 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences. l_eip/ig. from 1875 to 1912)—were sons or daughters 
of Protestant ministers. Among them are impoitant poets like Andreas Giyphius. Jakob 
Michael Reinbold Lenz. Jercmias Gotthelf. Gottfried August Burger, and Gottfried Benn. 
The clerical profession afforded individuals the opportunity to rise socially and so had a 
way of attracting talented youth, and the atmosphere of learning and meditation fostered 
their talents. By the middle of live sixteenth century Protestantism had already had a 
decisive influence on German literature. Representative of this trend are Nikolaus Manuel 
(c. 1484-1530). who performed comic Shrovetide plays during the Swiss Reformation: 
Hans Sachs (1494-1576). the Xtelsiersinger and dramatist from Nuremberg: and Jfirg 
Wiekram (ca. 1595-before 1562). a Protestant forced to leave his hiithplace in the 
Catholic city of Colmar who published collections of fareical tales and anecdotes in 
addition to Swiss Shrovetide plays. The flourishing of such plays demonstrates that they 
were well received by the common people. 

Gradually the Shrovetide plays turned into pedagogical theater. Sixtus Birck (1501- 
1554) wrote the first German-language plays in this literary genre. Paul Rebhuhn (c. 
1505-1546). a school principal, performed pieces in classical verse fotm. The content 
eventually expanded, and historical elements were added to religious and moral thenKS. 
In 1579 Philipp Nicodemus Frischlin (1547-1590) performed Frau Wendetgard: Eat new 
Comedi ode/ Spit, oust glutib-nii/digen Historien gezogen (Lady W'endelgard: A New 
Comedy or Play. Drawn from Credible Historical Chronicles), a play that presented 
characters from the lower social classes. The development of social realism on the stage 
was furthered by Johannes Snicker <1540-15981 with the everyman drama Die deutschc 
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Sthliimer (1584) and by Georg Rollenhagen (1542-1609) with the didactic epie 
Froschmemeler. featuring animal characters. a play that was heavily indeLned lo the 
ancient Betraehomyvmachia (c.500 B.C.E.). At the time of the COUNTER- 
REFORMATION in the mid-sixteenth century, pie-Baroque literature first appeared in 
couit theaters, intlueneed by the Italian commedia dell'aite and the English theater 
troupes. The most celebrated author was Herzog Heinrich Julius von Braunschweig- 
WolfenbUttel (1564-1613). 

Narrative also shed the traditional style of the Middle Ages. Das Narremchtff (Ship of 
Fools) (1494) was a satire of contemporary life and customs written in rhyming couplets 
by Sebastian Brant (1458-1521). Prose emerged as a narrative art form in the early 
sixteenth century. Johann Fischait (1546-1590) filled his novels, verse satires, and 
treatises with a Calvinist ethos, and his powerful prose made him the most popular writer 
of his day. His novel Affenieurllche and ungeheuHiche Geschichuchnft. ..(1533) marks a 
fimher development in pre-Baroque literature. 


Baroque 

Associated with the image of literature that is disordered, free from style, and contrary to 
rules, the term ‘ Baroque" has become the standard description of seventeenth-century 
literature. The attributes of the Baroque were first defined in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, and they reflected live tripaitite division of Germany, where Lutherans. 
Calvinists, and Catholics were the three established forms of religion. A series of tensions 
characterize the Baroque style: live conflict between order and chaos, between lust for life 
and fear of DEATH, between affirmation of the world and nostalgia for the passing of 
tin*?, and between a divine plan for human SALVATION and human sinfulness. The 
trauma of the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648). a religious and political war fought on 
German soil, thoivmghly scarred seventeenth-century cultural life and contributed to the 
tension. 

Duiing the Reformation the hymn changed significantly. Luther had emphasized in his 
compositions the communal world of Christians, and so the Jesuit Fiiedrich Spec von 
Langenfeld (1591-1635) adopted in the hymn both the form of popular song and the 
emotionally intense natural spirit it contained. In the 1994 edition of live Evungelisihe 
Gaangbuci r. the hymnal of the Lutheran and Refoimed churches in Gemtany. one can 
still find many of tlve hymns from his collection of songs Tmiyuuhilgal (posthumously 
published in 1649). including the well-known O Heiland. rein die Himmel an/. The most 
impoitant composer of Protestant hymns in the seventeenth century was the laitheran 
PAUL GERHARDT (1607-1676). He wrote hymns of devotion and prayer intended to 
be sung by live individual. His Passion O Hau/n rail Bin! und Wunden (Oh. Sacred Head. 
Now Wounded) can be found in both Catholic and Protestant hymnals. In other hymns, 
such as Geh am mein Her; and suehe Freud. NATURE is portrayed as live creator’s 
picture book in which one can find the soul of Christ. The hymns and brilliantly 
formulated epigrams of the Cherublnlsclter Wandersmunn (Clierubic Pilgrim) 
(1657/1674). written by the mystic Angelus Silesius (actual name. Johannes Scheffier. 
1624-1677). who convened in 1635 to Catholicism, emphasized the relationship of the 
individual to God. Similarly the hymns of Christian Knoir von Rosenroth 11636-1689). a 
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minister's son who popularized Jewish mysticism in his 1-itin translation Kablnda 
denudaui (The Cabala Unveiled. 1677/1678 anil 1684). were also heavily influenced by 
the mystical literature of the age. 

Dunne this century lyricists concentrated on refining popular German language. 
Martin Opitz (after 1627 known as Opitz von Boherfeld. 1597-1639). who came front the 
Protestant middle class, introduced a poetic innovation with his Buch i on Jet deuisehen 
Piteieiey (The Manual of German Poetry. 1624). It enabled poets to apply ancient verse 
forms to the German language. Instead of measuring meter by long and short stresses, he 
called for the counting of accented and unaccented syllables. The majority of poets were 
also scholars, and in die wake of Opitz's book many of them also published books cm 
poetics. Among these were Philipp von Zesen < 1619-1689). a son of a Lutheran minister, 
who published Hochdeuucher Helikon odei Gnmd rlchllge Aidellung zui hochdeulschen 
Diehl - und Reimkunsi (1640): Johann Klaj (1616-1656). who published Ltdirede dei 
Teuifchen Poeieiey 1 1645): and Georg Philipp HarsdOrfer (1607-1658). who published 
Poeiischei Trichier (three volumes. 1647-1653). The impact of Opitz's poetics was also 
felt in live scholarly societies that set out to cultivate the German language by purifying it 
of foreign words and by establishing a standard orthography. In 1617 Ludwig Furst von 
Anhalt-Kothen founded the first of these organizations. Die Frucliibringende 
Getellschaft (The Fruitful Society), also known as the Palmenorden. The most famous 
was Lbbliehe Hirien- und Blumenorden an del Pegnllz. founded by Harsdorfer and Klaj. 
They emphasized the cultivation of poetry in society over the standardization of the 
German language. Tire richness and diversity of lyric poetry from the Baroque period— 
by writers such as Friedrich von Logau < 1604-1655). Simon Dach 11605-1659). Andreas 
Gryphius (1616-1664). and Christian Hofmann von Hofmannswaldau (1617-16791— 
usually confuse the reader of today, but closer examination reveals a lyric that follows 
strici poetic rules. The sonnet was refined. Alexandrine verse was modeled from Roman 
verse, and rhetorical forms of argument and ornamental phrasing were used. Tire epigram 
also achieved its fust flourishing moment in German literature. Hie epigram had a 
deliberate and formal structure and usually pronounced at its climax a thoughtful, 
antithetically formulated conclusion. This poetic form stood in contrast to the period’s 
inclination for contradictory formulations, found, for example, in the sonnet. A typical 
element in Baroque literature is tire emblem, an art form constructed of both image and 
text that contains an (allegorical) image or icon, a title (lemma, motto, or inscription), and 
a caption (usually an epigram). It reveals a hidden meaning that often concerns a moral, 
religious, or erotic theme. Without an understanding of live emblem, one can hardly make 
sense of Baroque dramas and novels. 

The most broad-ranging dramatist of the Baroque period was Andreas Gryphius. live 
son of a Protestant archdeacon. He wrote martyr plays such as Caiharina uni Georgien 
< 1657). historical tragedies such as Emioidele Majestdt oder Carolus Sluardus Kdnig von 
Gloss BHtiannien <1657 and 1663) and GrnssmUliger Ret his — Geleliilei/Odci 
Sierbendcr Aemdius Paulas Papinianus < 1659). and comedies such as Absurda Cornu a: 
Oder Hen PeieiSqueniz < I658i and HorribilleHhi/ax: Ttulseh < 1663). In Germany at live 
beginning of the seventeenth century tliere were no permanently established theaters or 
theater ensembles as we know them today, and amateurs performed plays only on special 
occasions. English theater troupes came to Germany for tl»e first tin*: in the 168(>s and 
began to popularize Shakespeare. They also brought live notion of the professional 
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theater. This development was useful to Giyphius. as were his studies and the 
experiences he gained from his numerous travels throughout Europe. 

In the seventeenth century the novel underwent a distinct development. The history of 
the novel in Germany begins with the reception of foreign-language novels translated by 
Opitz. von Zcsen. Harsdorfer. and Johann Michael Moseherosch (1601-16691. Among 
these works were Amadisroman tprobably of Poituguese origini. Daplutis und Cbloe by 
Longos (third century B.C.). Sutyricon by Petronius (first century B.C.). and Aithiopika 
by Heliodorus (third century B.C.). In contrast to these earlier romantic novels, the 
courtly historical novel arose in Germany in the seventeenth century. The plots in these 
novels usually involve tl>e protagonist in many entanglements and temptations in the 
imperial court, which he in live end influences to the benefit of all its subjects. The most 
formally well-knit novel of this type is Grossmiitiger Feldherr Arminius (two volumes. 
1689) by Daniel Casper von Lohenstcin (1635-1683). and the last great expression of its 
kind is Die Asiatische Banise inlet das hlutig—doth muiige Pegu (1689) by Heinrich 
Anshelm von Zigler und Kliphausen (1663-1696). one of the most famous works of live 
age. which by 1766 had gone through nine printings and countless serial editions, 
reworkings, and dramatizations. It plays a role in Goethe’s novel Wilhelm Master. Hans 
Jakob Christoph von Grintmelshausen <1622-16761 had an even more powerful impact 
with his Der aheniheuerliche Smpliassintus leiiisih (1668-1669). the first impoiiant 
picaresque novel in German literature. It was based in large part on the author's life and 
describes live world of the Thirty Years' War with rich observations, knowledge, and 
fantasy. Heroic, political novels of court affairs and picaresque novels continued to be 
published from the turn of live seventeenth century to the eighteenth century. A late form 
of the courtly novel was refined by Eberhard Werner Happcl (1647-1690). also a 
minister’s son. with this came the so-called gallant poetry, a transition from the Baroque 
to ENLIGHTENMENT literature. In addition to the sl>on form of the lyric, this new 
poetic expression gave rise to the gallant novel that emphasized a love story over tlse 
political and heroic plot: live creator of this new genre was August Bohse (pseudonym 
Talander. 1661-1730). and its pr emier example was the novel Amor uni Hofe of 1689. 


The Eighteenth Century and the Enlightenment 

In 1719. when The Life und Strange Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York. 
Mariner was published (in Germany as Das Leben tutd die gant; ungemebten 
Hegebenbatcn des bertihmten Engelliind-ers Mr. Robinson Crusoe. 1720). the literary 
genre of Robinson stories spread throughout Europe, the most important of which was 
Wunderliihe Fata einiger See-Fahrer. published in four parts from 1731 to 1743 by 
Johann Gottfried Schnabel (1692-1760). also a minister's son. Ludwig Tieck (1773- 
1853) published a new form of this kind of novel with live title Die Inset Fehenburg 
(1828). which expanded the utopian theme. Johann Christian Gunther 11695-1723). who 
had attended a newly founded Protestant high school in the city of Schweidnitz. was in 
his day the only true poetic genius, a forebear of the Sturm und Drang literary movement, 
although he tends to be treated in literary histories as a wastrel student of poetry. His 
poems combine biography with poetry and were influenced by the formal structure of the 
Protestant hymn. The Old Testament here replaced Mount Olympus as poetic inspiration. 
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In the eighteenth eentuiy court culture lost its importance us the center of literary 
activity. Protestant states in Germany assumed leadership of literary culture, just as a 
cultural rift began to appear between the progressive Protestant north and the Catholic 
south. Central to this development were the universities in Leipzig. HALLE, and 
Heidelberg as well as intellectual social circles in Hamburg. Brenkrn. Zurich, and Beilin. 
In Hamburg. Barthold Hinrich Brockcs (1680-1747) composed his Irdisches Vergniigen 
in timi (nine volumes. 1721-1748). a collection of poems inspired by the Christian spirit 
of the EnlightennKnt that praised the perfection, beauty, and purposeful design of God's 
creation, and Friedrich von Hagedorn 11708-1754) wrote fables and Anacreontic lyrics in 
the ranging and worldly spirit of Horace. After 1770 Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock (1724— 
1803) also lived in Hamburg. Inspired by JOHN MILTON'S Paradise List. he composed 
the verse epic Der Messius (1748-1773) in an attempt to create a German national epic. 
In Leipzig. Chiistian FUrchtegott Gelleit (1715-17691 wrote fables, comedies, and hymns 
(which arc still sung to this day) that combined Pietistic religiosity with didacticism (sec 
PIETISM). Also in Leipzig was the literary reformer Johann Christoph Gottschcd (1700- 
1760). who in the spirit of the early ENLIGHTENMENT attempted to transpose onto 
German literature the aesthetic ptinciples of French classicism. In Bremen his followers 
were associated with the newspaper Neue Reyiriige zum Vergniigen lies Veniuniles and 
des Wittes (1744-1748). In Zorich, the city of HULDRYCH ZWINGLI. Johann Jakob 
Bodmer (1698-1783) and Johann Jakob Bieitinger (1701-1776) foimulated a literaiy 
theoiy heavily influenced by Paradise Lost that placed primary importance not on the 
imitation of the real but on the representation of the possible. In Beilin the writer and 
bookseller Friedrich Nicolai (1733-1811) developed an antireligious form of 
Enlightenment thought, a tendency traceable to his upbringing in an orphanage at Halle 
that esiiunged him from religion. In his novel Das Leben uitd die Meinustgen des Hern 
Magister Sehaldus Nothanker (1773-1776) l>e discusses live question of eternal 
damnation. Karl Philipp Moritz (1756-1793) also suffered through a pietistic-quietist 
upbringing, which he describes in Anton Reiser: Ein ptycliologischer Roman (published 
in four parts from 1785 to 1790). 

One of the most important writers of the eighteenth century was Christoph Martin 
Wieland (1733-18131. a minister’s son. His novel Die Abderiten (1774) is a satire of the 
simpleminded narrowness and righteousness of SECTARIANISM. Sophie von La Roche 
(1731-1807). a close friend of Wicland’s. chose a different path and became well known 
as live writer of sensitise epistolary novels, the most famous of which is Gesihiehte des 
Friiuleins von Siendteim (1771). Counted among these authors of the preclassieal era is 
the art theorist Johann Joachim Winckclmann (1717-1768) from the Protestant city 
Altmark. who converted to Roman Catholicism in 1754: he saw in Greek an the perfect 
imitation of nature's beauty. The greatest achievements in German literature of the 
Enlightenment era are found in woifcs by GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING. 


From the Sturm und Drang Period to the Romantic Era 

The literary revolution initiated in 1770 is called Stuim und Drang. The theories of 
JOHANN GEORG HAMANN and JOHANN GOTTFRIED VON HERDER had a 
formative influence, and the works of the young Johann Wolfgang von Goethe stand as 
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the cenual poetic achievements of the movement. The eta is characterized by increasing 
secularization as well as greater personal sensitivity and secular pietistic devotion. The 
most important representatives of the Sturm und Drang movement were Heinrich 
Wilhelm von Gerstenberg 11737—1S23>. a dramatist and Anacreontic poet of occasional 
poems, and the writer JOHANN HEINRICH JUNG-STILLING 11740-1817>—both 
influenced by Pietism. Also significant were the dramatist Heinrich Leopold Wagner 
<1747-17791. the poet Gottfried August Burger <1747-1794). and tire poet Ludwig 
Heinrich Christoph Holly 11748-1776). the son of a minister, whose sensitive lyrics were 
set to music by composers such as Johannes Brahms. Friedrich Muller, also called Maler 
Muller < 1749-18251. wrote poetic idylls, and Johann Heinrich Voss <1751-1826). whose 
Protestant cast of mind in old age took on a pugnacious demeanor, translated Homer. 
Also counted among the important figures of the period are the dramatist Jakob Michael 
Reinhold Lcnz (1751-1792). the son of a Baltic general superintendent: Johann Anton 
Leisewitz <1752-1806); Friedrich Maximilian Klinger (1752-1831): and JOHANN 
CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH VON SCHILLER. Nearly all came from Protestant families. 
During the Sturm und Drang period German literature underwent a decisive 
transformation in which the poet's subjectivity, not knowledge drawn from outside of 
literature, determined the truth of a poetic creation. Poetry thus shed its 2.000-year-old 
ties to philosophy and THEOLOGY. The years between 1779 and 1787 (the year 
Goethe’s Iphlgenie auf Taunt was published) on through to 1805 <the year of Schiller’s 
death) show this very clearly. Because of its orientation toward ancient Greece, it is also 
called the classical period under like dominant influence of Herder. Goethe, and Schiller. 
Today this epoch is generally considered the high point in German literary history. 

At like same time, in 1793-1795. ROMANTICISM emerged as a protest against the 
rigid rationalism of the Enlightenment. Its philosophical roots lie in the idealism of 
philosophers such as IMMANUEL KANT. Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814). 
FRIEDRICH ERNST DANIEL SCHLEIERMACHF.R. FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
JOSEPH VON SCHELL1NG. and GEORG W.F.HEGEL. whose thought is Protestant in 
origin. The movement began in Jena among the circle of friends surrounding the sons of a 
minister—August Wilhelm von Schlegel 11767-1845) and Friedrich von Schlcgel (1772— 
1829)—that included Sehelling. Fichte. Schleiermacher. and Novalis (actual name. Georg 
Philipp Friedrich von Hardenberg 11772—18011). who was deeply infiuenced by Pietism. 
The Romantics' point of departure is the central experience of disunity between the self 
and the world. The individual seeks identity with himself or herself, often at night, while 
sleeping and dreaming, and ultimately finds it in death. Tlw Romantic movement spread 
quickly. During this time two friends born in the Protestant city of Berlin. Wilhelm 
Heinrich Wackenroder (1773-1798) and Ludwig Tieck. who had studied theology, 
brought to light the art of tine German lyric in tike Middle Ages (Heigensergiettutigen 
tines kumthebendeu Kiosier-bnulers. 1797). which would come to influence the 
emerging literary culture. The mixing of literary genres is typical of the poetic and 
theoretical identity of tike movement. For example. Friedrich von Schlegel called for "a 
progressive, universal poetry." and the poetic genius of Ernst Theodor Amadeus 
Hoffmann (1776-1822) brought together the musical and the painterly; among 
Hoffmann's notable works are the collection of fairy tales Undine (1812-1814) as well as 
the novel Ltbensansichien det Katas Mart (two volumes. 1820-18221 and the narrative 
cycle Die Serapionsbriider (1819-1821). Hoffmann also had an interest in medical 
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questions and in the docior Jusiinus Andreas Christian Keiner (1786-1862). whose 
research on SPIRITUALISM and occultism surfaces in Hoffmann's fiction (for example, 
in Dir Seherin von Prevorst, 1829). 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century tire fascination with folk poetiy—a genre 
that first attrac ted Herder and Goethe—greatly increased. Ac him von Arnim < 1781-1831) 
and Clemens Brentano 11778-1842) published the collection of folk songs Dei Knaben 
Wunderhom (1806-1808); the brothers Jacob Ludwig Karl Grimm (1785-1863) and 
Wilhelm Karl Grimm (1786-1859) published their Kinder- and H,ms man hen 11812- 
1815). The Romantics—in painting as well as in literature—cultivated a yearning for the 
infinite in both a temporal and a spatial sense. They discovered tire dream and the power 
of intuition. The novel Ahnuiig und Gtgennait (1815) and tire novella Am dem Leben 
einet Taugenichu (1826) by Joseph Freiherr von Eiehendorff (1788-1857) have these 
typical characteristics. Romanticism valued the Middle Ages, and this led in late 
Romanticism to the so-called romantic CONVERSION: Friedrich von Schlegel became 
Roman Catholic in 1808 and Clemens Brentano in 1817. Brentano’s close friend Luisc 
Hensel (1798-1876). daughter of a minister and author of tire famous Made bin ich, geh 
zur Huh. converted in 1818. Counted among tire Romantics is the Jewish lyricist, satirist, 
and essayist Heinrich Heine (1797-1856). who converted in 1825 to Protestantism and as 
an exile in Paris tatter 18311 worked to mediate hostilities between Germany and 
FRANCE. 

Three of tire most important poets from the turn of the nineteenth centuiy are difficult 
to describe as either classical or Romantic. Tire minister's son Jean Paul (actually Johann 
Paul Friedrich) Richter 11763-1825). a writer rooted in German idealism, combined in 
his novels influences from Laurence Sterne and Heniy Fielding with elements of 
sentimentalism and the rococo. Johann Christian Friedrich HiMderlin (1770-1843). who 
befriended Hegel and Schelling while studying theology, is considered tire originator of a 
new understanding of ancient Greece and was one of the most important pi rets of Gentian 
idealism. Heinrich von Kleist (1777-1811). second only to Schiller, is seen as one of the 
most important dramatists of his age. In his story Michael Kohlhaas (1810). Kleist 
created one of the few convincing characters modeled on Martin Luther in tire literature 
of the Napoleonic era and also stylized the reformer as a foremnner of German 
nationalism. The Catholic convert Zacharias Werner (1768-1823) wrote the drama 
Marlin Luther Oder die Weihe der Kraft 1 1807). a W'Otk now fallen into oblivion. 


The Restoration and the Biedermeier Period 

With tire end of the Napoleonic age in 1815 and the Vienna conference of 1814-1815. tire 
era of restoration began and signaled the transition from the Romantic to the Biedermeier 
period in German culture. Tire Karlsbad resolutions of 1819 attempted to turn hack 
nationalizing and liberalizing efforts with strict censorship measures. For historians this 
period is significant because of the importance of Romanticism and the emerging 
NATIONALISM of the lime. The poet Ludwig Uhlaird (1787-1862) from Protestant 
Swabia, himself a politically engaged liberal, describes these changes in his ballads. In 
literature tire Protestant theologian Wilhelm Hauff < 1802-1827). inspired by Sir Walter 
Scott, wrote Lichtenaein (1826). the first German historical novel. Also at this time tire 
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Swiss minister Jeremias Gotthelf (actually Albeit Bit/ius. 1797-1854) gave moral and 
didactic depictions of peasant life (for example. Die tchwarze Spume. 1842: and Uh tier 
Kite,lit. 1846). Tlw Protestant minister Eduard Mm ike (1804-1875) is impoitant as a 
poet of musical and pictorially vivid lyrics and as a writer of such works as M tiler Not ten 
< 18321 and Mozart out'tier Retie not h Prog (1856i. Othei w riters, such as Heinrich Heine 
and the dramatist Georg Buchner (1813-1837). were inspired to provide penetrating 
social and political criticism of the restoration before the Revolution of 1848. Buchner's 
play Damons Tod 11835) presents a historically pessimistic inteipretation of the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, and his fragmentary tragedy Woyzeck (posthumously 
published in 1878) combines tire social and pathological perspectives of naturalism. In 
this period of transition from idealism to realism appeared the work of the dramatists 
Christian Dietrich Grabbc <1801-18361 and Christian Friedrich Hebbel (1813-1863). In 
his theory of Ptinimglsmut Hebbel develops a secularized form of original SIN. and he 
enriched the lustoricism of the nineteenth centuiy with biblical and historical- 
mythological plays. Making keen observations in works critical of society and of tire 
period (for example. Die Epigonen. 1836: and Miinehhauien. 1838-1839). the writer 
Karl Leberecht linmermann (1796-1840) also pointed new directions for the novel. 

The hymn of tire eighteenth centuiy—most famously represented in tire poetry of 
Gelleti and Klopstock—was considered a form of moral instruction, although these songs 
were never as popular as hymns from tire sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (sec 
HYMNS AND HYMNALS). The decline of the hymn continued through the nineteenth 
century, and only a few Romantic poets, such as Novalis. created spiritual poetry in the 
form of traditional folk songs, but no hymns by any standard definition. Tire Biedermeier 
period often had a tendency toward sentimentality, exemplified by such works as Psalter 
and Httr/e (1833) by Philipp Spitta <1801-18591. a minister from a Huguenot family (see 
HUGUENOTS). Interest in history during the nineteenth centuiy did inspire a number of 
hymn collections that even now are considered important sourcebooks: exemplary of 
these is the work of tire Irymnologist Philipp Karl Eduard Wack-ernagel 11800-1877) Das 
deitische Kirchentied von tier Uhesien Zeit hit ;u Anfang ties 17. Jahrhunderts iThc 
German hymn from aniient times to the beginning of the seventeenth century: five 
volumes. Leipzig. 1864-1877). 


Realism and Naturalism 

At mid-century, with the failure of the Revolution of 1848. there arose in Germany a 
poetic, bourgeois realism already dominant in other European countries. The most 
impoitant representatives of realism are Theodor Storm (1817-1888). Gottfried Keller 
<1819-18901. Theodor Fontanc (1819-1898). and Wilhelm Raabe (1831-1910). who was 
born a Protestant but became a self-described convert to philosophical materialism, 
measured agnosticism, and human skepticism. An exception to this trend is the Calvinist 
poet and novelist Conrad Feidinand Meyer <1825-18981. whose ballads and stories are 
set in the Renaissance and in live period of religious warfare during the Thirty Years’ 
War. In the decades between 1850 and 1900 the novella (for example. Keller’s Die Leute 
i on Seldwyla. 1856. and Das Sinngedicht. 1882: and Storm’s Der Schimmelreiler, 1888) 
and the novel (for example. Keller’s Der griine Heinrich, four volumes. 1854 
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edition/1879 edition: Fontane’s Effi Briest. 1895. and Der SteihUn. 1899. and Raabe's 
Der SehBddenunp. three volumes. 1870. and Das Od/eld. 1889) achieved a high point. In 
literary history, epic works of poetic realism found in lyrics by Keller. Storm, and 
Fontane are too often overlooked. This was also a rich period for the ballad, a genre 
initiated by Gottfried August BUrger and Ludwig Heinrich Christoph Holty in 1770. one 
that reaches its zenith with Goethe and Schiller and is continued by Ludwig Uhland and 
Heinrich Heine. Fontane created ballads in the realistic mode. 

Reacting to tire triumph of scientific positivism. INDUSTRIALIZATION, and the 
creation of an industrial proletariat. Dichter Heinrich (1855-1906). Julius Hart (1859- 
1930). Gerhart Hauptmann (1862-1946). Johannes Schlaf (1862-1941). Arno Holz 
< 1863-1929). and Max Halbc (1865-1944) embraced the epic and dramatic naturalism of 
the French writer Emile Zola (1840-1902) and tire Norwegian playwright Henrik Ibsen 
(1828-1906). Naturalism created a style that called for social analysis written in the 
language of tire lower classes; it is based in precise description of sensually experienced 
reality and the economic and moral suffering of people, which is combined with a 
criticism of bourgeois society. The literature of naturalism was inspired no longer by 
theological problems hut by scientific theories, physiology, the theory of evolution (sec 
DARWINISM), philosophical positivism, and theories of environmental determinism. 
However, in many works from this period one can recognize impulses associated with 
Protestantism, especially in the ethic al sincerity of criticism that targets the moral decline 
of the bourgeoisie and in early works by Hauptmann I DerApituel, 1892. Hunnele, 1894). 
which were influenced by tlw MORAVIAN CHURCH. 


Modernism 

In 1890. with lire prime of naturalism over, literary modernism begins. Its characteristic 
features are the reception of the literary and philosophical works of FRIEDRICH 
NIETZSCHE and a pluralism of various and competing styles. Among these are 
symbolism. Jugeitdsiil decadence, iegion.il art. neo-Romanticism. impressionism, and. 
after 1910. expressionism. Many of the important authors in live years from 1890 to 1914 
came from Protestant backgrounds, including Richard Dehmel (1863-1920). Frank 
Wedekind (1864-1918). Stefan George (1868-1933). Heinrich Mann (1871-1950). 
Thomas Mann 11875-1955). and Hermann Hesse (1877-1962): others from assimilated 
Jewish families converted to Christianity, such as Arthur Sehnitzler (1862-1931) and 
Stefan Zweig (1881-1942). The SECULARIZATION of religious questions was typical 
in works published in live years around 1900. Authors no longer sought religious 
confession and theological interpretation to answer the problem posed by death; they 
considered mortality within concrete, isolated instances of dying. Many novels deal with 
problems of schooling and family upbringing as well as suicide, such as Buddenbrtioks 
< 1901) by Thomas Mann. Unierm Rad < 1906) by Hermann Hesse, and Dir Vernirtuitgen 
des Zdglings Titless (1906) by Robert Musil < 1880-1942). If clergymen appear in novels 
from this decade, they are usually treated very critically. This stems from the conviction 
that religious forms of devotion have had their day and are no longer believable. Many 
works of the early twentieth century often contain secularized mysticism, especially those 
written by Hugo von Hofmannsthal (1874-1929). Rainer Maria Rilke (1875-1926). and 
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Musil I Do Mann ohne Eigenstiutfien 1930-1942). a mysticism that provides an 
alternative form of life and consciousness within the anonymity and mechanization of the 
modem world. With the advance of industrialization and the alienation of urban 
populations from religion, the culturally formative power of the Protestant minister’s 
house recedes, and literature completely renounces religious themes. Individual fate and 
the dialectic of life and death step into the foreground. An example of this trend is 
Gottfried Bcnn (1886-1956), one of the most important poets of the twentieth century, in 
whose work religious and metaphysical questions abound but remain unanswered. 

In the novels of Max Frisch < 1911-19911 the insistent question of self-identity can he 
seen as a late form of the Protestant questioning of conscience, for example, in Mein 
Name set Gamenhein (1964). Friedrich Dtlirenmatt (1921-1990). tire son of a Swiss 
clergy man, takes this one step fuither in his dramas I most famously. Do Be.uieh Jet 
alien Dame. 1955) by using a radical but logical style to represent the moral destmetion 
caused by two world wars. An exception to this is Mann. tire most significant novelist of 
the twentieth century, who in his later work presented Lutheran religious convictions 
behind a mask of irony and humor (for example, in Joseph and seme Briider. 1926-1942: 
Dollar Faastus. 1947: and Der Emdhlte. 1951). The World War and tire Nazi 
dictatorship inspired a few authors to write Christian poetry, for example. Jochen Klepper 
<1903-19421 and Johannes Bobrowski 11917-1965). an author greatly influenced by 
Hamann. Nevertheless, tire Bible in Luther’s translation remained a source of linguistic 
and poetic power, as shown in the work of the Marxist author Bertolt Brecht (1898-1956) 
and in younger poets like Gunter Eich (1907-1972). Eva Zeller (born in 1923). and 
Reiner Kunzc (bom in 1933). After poetry reached a high point in the works of Rilke and 
Stefan George, it gained renewed importance after 1945. At the same time the second 
half of the twentieth century witnessed a renaissance of the Protestant hymn, the full 
appreciation of which is still to come. 

See also Calvinism: Literature; Lutheranism 
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LITURGY 


The term "liturgy." derived from the Greek lellourgia (latis. people, and ergon. work), 
refeued originally to public services performed on behalf of the people. By New 
Testament times, however, the w ord was used to describe acts of Christian WORSHIP. In 
contemporary parlance, it is used most commonly by Roman Catholic. Orthodox. 
Anglican, and Lutheran churches to refer to the words and acts of worship. Other 
mainline Protestant denominations sometimes employ the temt as well, but FREE 
CHURCH traditions do not usually speak of their worship practices as liturgy. Among 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox Christians, the teim may be used to describe a particular 
order of worship, a collection of worship services or rites, or the eueharistic tor 
communion) service alone. Piotestant usage of the temt refers to the words and acts that 
constitute the public worship of God. as well as to written services that are provided in 
officially sanctioned books of worship. Liturgy, then, may refer to the whole pattern of a 
service of worship, including the specific words said and tire acts perfoimed. or it may 
refer to the printed texts used in those services. 


Ranges of Meaning and Use 

All assemblies gathered for worship have a liturgy, or a pattern that they follow, but not 
all churches use the temt liturgy to describe what they do in worship. Although Quakers 
adhere to a set of expectations about what happens when they gather, they would not 
describe what they do as a liturgy: nor would Baptists. Pentecostals. historically African 
American churches, or other free church traditions usually use the term. Likewise, those 
churches are less likely to use liturgical books, placing high value instead on 
extemporaneous PRAYER and holding to a particular undemanding of the movement of 
the Holy Spirit in worship. In some cases, however, ministers may consult manuals in 
conducting services of BAPTISM, communion. MARRIAGE, and funerals. 

On the other hand. Protestant denominations with traditions of using written texts in 
their services of worship often describe their worship patterns as liturgies. Churches in 
the Anglican Communion around the world follow the order for worship set forth in the 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER or similar prayeifcooks that have been adapted in 
content and/or language for other cultural contexts. Fairly strict adherence to the texls and 
rubrics (directions) provided is expected. Similarly, congregations in the various 
Lutheran churches thioughout the world make use of liturgical books such as the North 
American Lutheran Bm/L of Worship. 

Churches with Reformed and Methodist roots are provided with books of worship 
services that are officially sanctioned by their denominations and recommended, but not 
required, for use. These churches exercise a balance between form and freedom, 
following a pattern for weekly worship that incorporates both written texts from service 
books as well as locally written and spontaneous prayers. In the UNITED STATES, for 
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example, (he United Methodist Book of Worship and the Presbyterian Book of Common 
Worship provide liturgies for congregations to use or adapt. Denominations that ate the 
result of mergers between denominations, such as the UNITING CHURCH IN 
AUSTRALIA and the CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA, also provide service books that 
may be used as local congregations see fit. In sons’ churches it is considered appropriate 
to use experimental liturgies or prayers produced by individuals or groups other than 
denominational officials. Ollier churches depend most heavily on hymnals, which may 
include brief orders of worship, ecumenical creeds, and/or services for communion, 
baptism, and ordination, to provide some measure of liturgical uniformity. 


Elements of Liturgy 

Generally speaking. Christian liturgy is understood to include prayers spoken by a 
presider (worship leader) as well as those said by the people, the reading of scripture, the 
PREACHING of a sermon or homily, congregational singing, baptism, and the LORD'S 
SUPPER. Liturgical texts provide an outline of a worship serv ice and include the prayers, 
blessings, and other elements such as calls to worship and declarations of forgiveness. In 
some cases guidelines are given for extemporaneous prayer, instructions regarding 
gestures, movements, and the performance of ritual acts. The use of symbols (such as 
candles or crosses, for example), visual art. processionals, dance, and other forms of 
MUSIC are also understood to be pan of liturgical celebration. 

Many Protestant churches provide resources for daily prayer as well as for the weekly 
assembly. These liturgies center around the reading of scripture, common prayer, and the 
singing or reading of psalms and cantieles. Orders of worship may also be provided for 
services of healing. 


Development of Protestant Liturgies 

Although live last five centuries have seen a broad emergence of liturgical practice among 
Protestants, many contemporary denominations can trace their roots to one of the major 
reformers, most of whom held to the use of some sort of printed form of worship. In his 
Deutsche Meise (German Mass) of 1526 MARTIN LUTHER adapted the Roman mass 
by putting it into the vernacular and including German hymns along with other sung parts 
of the liturgy. The basic word-table structure of the mass was retained, although lie did 
make significant changes to the eueharistic prayer to reflect his rejection of the doctrine 
of TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

JOHN CALVIN sought to retain live basic pattern of the Roman mass in the liturgy he 
created for the Reformed churches in Strassburg and Geneva, the Form of Prayers 11540 
and 1542). His order offered a selection of prayers from which the presider could choose 
and also made provisions for extemporaneous prayer. Calvin, too. championed 
congregational song in the form of metrical psalmody. 

THOMAS CRANMER'S liturgy for the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. The Book of 
Common Prayer (1549 and 1552). most closely followed the form and content of live 
Roman mass, although the eueharistic theology expressed in live liturgy showed the 
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influence of other Refoimaiion thought. Nearly two centuries laier. JOHN WESLEY 
would commend THE BOOK OE COMMON PRAYER lo ihe emerging Methodic 
church, although American Methodists would soon adopt a less formal liturgical 
program, relying instead on a brief outline of worship and extemporaneous prayer. The 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries saw Reformed churches follow the same trend, in 
spite of tl>e intentions of Calvin. The heirs of the Anabaptist traditions perpetuated their 
Reformation ancestors’ aversion to ceremony, sacramental objects, and the liturgical 
year, shunning formal liturgies in most cases. 

In the twentreth century the liturgical renewal movement inspired a broad range of 
Protestant denominations to rediscover worship practices of tire early church and to study 
anew the liturgical instincts of the reformers, resulting in the production of new liturgical 
resources. Consequently, a number of Protestant traditions have adopted liturgies that 
reflect the word-table pattern of the historic CHURCH, and many have returned to using 
denominationally sanctioned service books. At the same time, a broad approach to the 
use of liturgical resources prevails across Protestant denominations, and even traditions 
that historically have adlrcred strictly to prescribed liturgies have expanded the sources 
from which material can be drawn. This approach to worship stresses a high level of 
participation among worshipers through word, ritual, and song, thus recapturing tlve sense 
of liturgy as the “work of the people." 

See also Anabaptism: Anglicanism: Baptists; Friends. Society of: Hymns and 
Hymnals: Lutheranism: Methodism: Orthodoxy. Eastern; Pentecostalism: 

Presbyterianism 
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LIVINGSTONE, DAVID (1813-1873) 


Missionary-explorer, scientist, abolitionist, and geographer. Livingstone was horn in 
Blantyre. SCOTLAND to a deeply religious but impoverished family. About age 
eighteen he experienced personal CONVERSION and embraced tire novel idea of 
becoming a medical missionary. Studious and resourceful, he funded his own medical 
education at Anderson College t Glasgow) and gained acceptance for missionary service 
with the nondenominational London Missionary Society. He sensed a call to go to 
AFRICA, and arrived there in 1841. 

A few years after his arrival, he rejected a sedentary missionary life and embarked on 
extensive explorations of the unevangelized African interior. His "discoveries” and 
exploits—notably the epic transcontinental journey from Luanda to Quelimane (1853- 
1856)—earned him fame and a brief consulship. Then followed an exploration of the 
Zambe/i-Shire region <1858-1864) and tire search for the source of the Nile (1866- 
1873). Livingstone was impelled by an allconsuming vision of missionary expansion and 
a passionate conviction that opening up Africa to the twin benefits of legitimate 
commerce and Christianity was the most effective solution to the pernicious slave trade 
and key to the continent's material development. His celebrity served as a useful platform 
for his unflagging antislavery campaign, and his lofty idealism galvanized a new phase of 
Protestant missionary effort in central and east Africa. An indomitable personality and a 
remarkable capacity for physical endurance fostered a myth of indestructibility, and his 
famed meeting with HM.Stanley in 1871. having been presumed dead, did nothing to 
reduce it. 

At his death Livingstone was extolled as "the greatest man of his generation" and for 
long his life and legacy were enshrouded in legend. With access to new material, recent 
scholarship has focused sharply on his failures (as a missionary, explorer, geographer, 
husband, and father), his personality flaws, and his contribution to British imperial 
expansion. However, few did more to advance the cause of Protestantism in Africa. By 
the time of his death, in the village of Chitambo tin present day Zambia), he had preaclked 
the gospel to more African tribes than any previous missionary and transformed 
European views of Africa and Africans. Still, he remains a complex figure, perhaps best 
thought of as a giant with feet of clay. 

See also Slavery: Slavery. Abolition of 
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JEHU J.HANCILES 


LOCKE, JOHN (1632-1704) 


English philosopher. Locke was bom ai Wringion. a village in Sonieisei. to an Anglican 
family with Puritan sympathies. Though his father fought in the parliamentary army 
during the CIVIL WAR. Locke himself welcomed the restoration of the monarchy in 
1660. Much of Locke's work can be read as a reaction to the religious and civil strife that 
gripped ENGLAND in tire late seventeenth century. 


Career 

Three years after graduating from Christ Church, Oxford, in 1656. Locke was appointed 
tutor therc. later receiving a dispensation that would allow him to keep that position 
without being ordained. Locke's chief interests at this time were experimental science 
and medicine. Although lacking a degree in medicine. Locke became the personal 
physician of Lord Ashley < later the first earl of Shaftesbury I in 1666. and soon became 
Shaftesbury's advisor on political, personal, and business affairs. The two shared interests 
in a Protestant succession. TOLERATION in religion, and economic expansion. When 
Shaftesbury became involved in trade with the American colonies. Locke helped to draft 
a constitution for Carolina that included freedom of worship for all except atheists. 

Locke's personal fortunes ebbed and flowed with those of Shaftesbury. After 
Shafteshuiy’s fall from the position of LonJ High Chancellor in 1675. Locke spent four 
years in FRANCE, coming under the influence of Gassendi’s empiricism and hedonism. 
Upon return to England Locke became associated with Shaftesbury’s attempt to exclude 
the Roman Catholic James II from live succession to lire throne. In 1683 Locke followed 
Shaftesbury into exile in Holland where he formed fiiendships with many of those 
preparing the GLORIOUS REVOLUTION. When the Protestant William of Orange 
seized tire English throne from tire Catholic James II in 1688, Locke himself crossed back 
to England in the party of the new Queen Mary II. Locke spent the last fifteen years of 
his life publishing the works that would give him a significant place in the development 
of Western thought. 
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Though! 

The breakdown of consensus on government and religion in the seventeenth century 
compelled Loeke to focus on epistemology. Locke believed that establishing tire limits of 
human knowledge would make claimants to nxith more modest and therefore more 
tolerant. His Essay Cont enting Hitman Understanding i 1689) can be read as an attempt 
to secure agreement and tolerance against what he considered the excesses of Puritan 
SECTARIANISM and enthusiasm. Locke held that limited human reason must be 
supplemented by belief in piopositions revealed by God. but reason must determine the 
probability that a given proposition really is a revelation of God. Locke's The 
Reasonableness of Christianity < 1695) is thus dedicated to showing that God's revelation 
in Scripture is consonant with what human reason can know immediately, although 
revelation is still necessary to deliver what could not be reached by reason alone. As a 
good empiricist Locke gathered bits of evidence to support, for example, belief in Jesus's 
miracles, based on the credibility of the apostles, whose chief function was to gather data 
to suppoit Jesus's claim to nressiahship. If Locke thus sought to counter the fanaticism of 
unsubstantiated belief. Ik also stressed the limits of human faculties and our failure to 
apply them, thus making toleration of others’ views imperative. In his famous letter 
Contenting Toleration (1689). Locke defined the CHURCH as a voluntary association 
and advocated live toleration of religious practice that does not impinge on the duty of the 
state. Excluded from this toleration, however, were atheists and those who owed 
obedience to a foreign power, by which Locke meant Roman Catholics. Locke's 
epistemology and views on toleration were one with his political vision of a united 
nation-state whose chief purpose was the defense of indiv idual property lights and not tire 
enforcement of theological truth. 

Locke believed in an established church that allowed for a broad range of practices 
and beliefs. Like the LATITUDINARIANS. with whom he was acquainted. Locke 
sought to achieve peace by reducing tire requirements for being a Christian to the simple 
and reasonable propositions that God exists and Jesus is Messiah. Locke was accused of 
SOCINIANISM. although he published a defense of himself against this charge. 
Nevertheless. Locke steadfastly refused either to affirm or deny the DOCTRINE of the 
Trinity. In his day Locke was also accused of DEISM, a charge he also denied. He 
claimed that his The Reasonableness of Christianity was written to refute Deists who 
believed either that revelation was unnecessary or that the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity were contrary to reason. However, many historians consider Locke a 
forerunner to Deism. 


Influence 

Locke was not an orthodox Christian by tire standards of his day. and Ire found his 
theological views shared by very few of his contemporaries. He explicitly denied the 
doc tune of original SIN. and was at the opposite pole from MARTIN LUTHER'S and 
JOHN CALVIN'S emphasis on the need for God’s GRACE to overcome the depravity of 
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ihe human person. Locke used the Scriptures extensively but opposed those Protestants 
who relied on the unexamined AUTHORITY of the BIBLE. Nevertheless. Locke has 
exerted an enduring influence on Protestant thought and practice in several indirect ways. 
Locke's insistence that religious belief should answer to standards of evidence external to 
religion itself appears both in liberal Protestant efforts to demythologize religious belief 
and correlate it with findings of tire natural and social sciences, and in conservative 
Protestant efforts to find scientific proof of tire historicity of the biblical narratives. Locke 
has also influenced the general Protestant acceptance of religious toleration, and the 
definition of the church as a voluntary association essentially distinct from the interests of 
the state and commerce. 

See also Anglicanism: Church and State. Overview: Puritanism 
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WILLIAM CAVANAUGH 


LOHE, WILHELM (1808-1872) 


German luthcran pastor. Bom on February 21. ISOS, in FUrth near Nuremberg. Lohe took 
his theological training at the University of Erlangen and was appointed to the 
Neuendettelsau parish near Nuremberg in IS37. While serving this village parish, he 
supported a mission to German immigrants in North Ameiiea. founded a DEACONESS 
community, and led many efforts to renew the church. He served there until his death on 
January 2. IS72. 

Lobe's theological and pastoral work focused on the CHURCH, its life and mission. 
Influenced in his early years by a Pietist movement Csec PIETISMI. Lohe became a 
leader in the struggle to establish a confessional Lutheran church in Bavaria. He called 
his developed perspective "sacramental Lutheranism." a theology and practice 
characterized by the centrality of the LORD’S SUPPER. Based on his study of Lutheran 
and early church sources. Lohe worked to restore historic foims of WORSHIP. His wort: 
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paialIds that of other churchly movements in the nineteenth century such as the 
MERCERSBURG THEOLOGY and the OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

Beginning in the early 1840s LOhe oigani/ed the preparation of pastors and 
schoolteachers to serve German immigrant communities in the American Midwest (see 
LUTHERANISM. UNITED STATES) and encouraged a mission to NATIVE 
AMERICANS. This work expanded after Lohe’s lifetime to include similar efforts in 
BRAZIL and AUSTRALIA as well as a mission to New Guinea tsee MISSIONS. 
GERMAN). In 1854 LOhe founded a deaconess house that, in its common life, iis 
worship, and its service of those in treed, was to model the apostolic community the 
whole chuieh was called to be. 

LOhc's extensive writings include an ecclcsiological treatise. Dm Bticher von Jcr 
Kiri he (1845). a manual on pastoral life and practice. Dei ei itngellscke Geinliche < 1852— 
1858/1866). orders for worship in his Agende < 1844/185.T-1859). and numerous 
devotional works. 
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THOMAS H.SCHATTAUER 


LORD’S SUPPER 


Du ting the Rcfoimation era. live second of the two "evangelical” SACRAMENTS 
instituted lit was supposed) by Christ became the subject of endless controversy. The 
various names by which the sacrament was called, most of which could claim biblical 
wairant. reflected the diversity of interpretation, or at least of emphasis, in the rival 
doctrines: besides “Holy Communion." it was "the Mass.” "the sacrament of the altar." 
"the Eucharist." "the Lord’s Supper." or "the breaking of bread." Tl»c Protestant 
reformers were agreed in their rejection of the medieval mass but were divided over the 
true meaning of the rite. MARTIN LUTHER and HULDRYCH ZWINGLI defended 
shaiply opposed views of the sacrament as. respectively, an oral reception of the body 
and blood of Christ, or a remembrance of his DEATH on the cross. A mediating view 
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championed by JOHN CALVIN and others represented the sacrament as an efficacious 
sign of communion with tlw ascended Lord, that is. a sign by which the Holy Spirit 
actually brings about tire communion, or increases it. Tlw inner-Protestant divisions and 
the Protestant critique of tire Roman Catholic mass have remained controversial to this 
day. The history of the sacrament in the Protestant churches has been marked in 
particular by both a drift toward a simple memorialist!! and repeated attempts to retrieve 
the more cryptic meanings discovered in tire holy communion by the critics of 
memorialism. Despite the legacy of acrimonious polemics, recent ecumenical 
pronouncements and new or revised service books have show n a measure of convergence 
between what were once supposed to be mutually exclusive views of the sacrament. 


Holy Communion in Luther and Zwinglt 

Itt LUTHER’S first extended treatment of the sacrament. A Treatise Concerning the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Holy and True Body of Christ < IS19|. Luther took it to be a sign 
of incorporation, by which believers are made one body with Christ and the SAINTS. He 
understood the conversion of tire elements of bread and wine rrito Christ's natural body 
and blood < TRANSUBSTANTIATION) as an analogue of tlw conversion of believers 
into his spiritual body, the CHURCH. Although Iw wanted the eup as well as tlw bread to 
be given to tlw LAITY and stressed the need to receive tlw sacrament in faith, there was 
nothing here to suggest that at this time, two years after tlw outbreak of the indulgences 
controversy. Luther considered the medieval mass to Iw an abuse. But in his next 
thoughts on tlw sacrament, in A Treatise on the New Testament: That Is, the Holy Mass. 
published soon afterward (1520). a remarkable change called for a frontal assault on the 
Roman Catholic mass. "Testament” replaced ’'incor poration” as the cardinal term, and to 
say that tlw mass is a testament means. Lutlwr concluded, that it is not a priestly sacrifice. 
By ’'testament” he understood a promise made by someone who is about to die |cf. 
Hebrews 9:16-17). At the Last Supper. Christ declared his last will and testament to his 
disciples: he promised them forgiveness of sins and added to the promise, as a sign and 
seal of his testament, his own true body and blood under the elements of bread and wine. 

Luther’s Prelade on the Bahyhnuan Captivity of the Church, which appeared the same 
year 11520). repeated and broadened his case against tlw medieval mass. Tlw Church of 
Ronw. he now said, had subjected tlw sacrament to three captivities: the withholding of 
the cup front the laity, the theory of transubstantiation. and the interpretation of the mass 
as a good work and a sacrifice. For Christ's body and blood to be included in the bread 
and wiiw. it is not necessary to imagine that tlw elements undergo a change of substance. 
But a much worse error is tlw misrepresentation of the saeranwnt as a priestly sacrifice: 
for a sacrifice is something we offer, a promise, something we receive—by faith. 
Luther's critique of what he took to be Roman Catholic errors did not lead him to 
abandon descriptions of the sacrament, when rightly understood, as "the mass” or ”tlw 
sacrament of the altar.” But his rejection of the sacrificial mass was complete, and it had 
far-reaching consequences for tlw WORSHIP and ministry of the church. 

Other reformers who were in agreement with his critique found Lutlwr's own view of 
Christ's bodily presence in tlw elements no improvement over the dogma of 
transubstantiation. Some of tlwnt saw the best cltw to the sacrament's true meaning, not 
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in Christ's winds. ''This is my body,” but rather in his directive. "Do this in remembrance 
of me." Luther’s colleague ANDREAS RUDOLF BODENSTEIN VON KARLSTADT 
argued that the Lord's supper is an occasion for recollection or remembrance, in which 
the worshiper meditates on Christ's death. In Luthef s eyes, this was another variety of 
the Roman Catholic error: turning the Lord’s gift into a human work, this time not a 
priestly sacrifice, but rather a devotional exercise. Zwingli. too. in his Commentary on 
True and False Religion (1525). understood the sacrament as an activity of remembering. 
For him. however, it was more than an occasion for private devotion: it was a public 
celebration, in which the church returned thanks for tire one and only redeeming sacrifice 
of Christ on the cross. To eat Christ's flesh (John 6:51-59) is to believe in his saving 
death, and his words "This it my body” must mean "This signifies my body." The very 
term "eucharist” shows what the Lord’s supper is: "the thanksgiving and common 
rejoicing of those who declare the death of Christ" (Lain Works. 3:200). In the last year 
of his life, in his Exposition of the Faith (published in 1536). Zwingli did suggest that the 
outward eating of the elements parallels an inward “feeding" on Christ by faith. But he 
could not speak of God as giving the inwatd through live outward without jeopardizing 
his fundamental principle that the Holy Spirit woifcs directly, not through means. 
Sacramental signs, for Zwingli. were not instrumental but indicative or declaratory: and 
their proper subject—the subject that does the signify ing—was not God or Christ, but 
rather the Christian or the congregation. Zwingli liked to point out that a sacramentwn in 
ancient Roman military usage was an oath of allegiance to the commander-in-chief. Just 
as in BAPTISM the Christian takes his or her stand with the church and pledges to be a 
soldier of Christ, so in the Eucharist live entire congregation declares its commitment to 
Christ and the SALVATION he won on the cross. In a scries of impassioned treatises 
<1526-1528). Luther denied that he nwant a crude, local presence of Christ's body and 
blood in the elements of bread and wine. As God. Christ is present everywhere, and his 
divine nature imparts its supernatural presence to his humanity: but in the sacrament lie is 
there—by his word— for me. Zwingli. Luther thought, missed the point of the sacrament, 
which is. by offering the communicant Christ’s body and blood, to apply to the individual 
the promise of forgiveness proclaimed generally and to all in the preached word. Indeed. 
Zwingli reduced the sacrament to a sign of something absent—Christ's body on the cross. 
But Luther did not attempt to counter Zwingli’s mistake with a sounder view of signs. In 
Luther's view, the bread does not strictly signify Christ's body, rather, the words of 
Christ bring a single new entity into being out of the bread and the body—"fleshbrcad"— 
and to speak of either one separately is to speak improperly. Hence even tl>e wicked 
receive the body and blood of live Lord into their mouths, although they do it to their own 
destruction. 


Calvin and the Mediating Position 

The MARBURG COLLOQUY (1529) seemed to demonstrate that the Lutherans and live 
Zwinglians had arrived at a final impasse. But a different, more Augustinian conception 
of signs opened up the possibility of a mediating position, which, in essentials, came to 
be lie Id in common by MARTIN BUCER. Peter Maityr Vermigli. Calvin, and otheis. 
Zwingli thought of a sacramental sign as a pointer to a GRACE that lies in the past: 
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Luther, accordingly, was suspicious of any attempt to distinguish sign from reality in the 
sacrament of the ALTAR. But a thud alternative was to argue that although the signs are 
not the reality, they are hearers of the reality, which is communion with Christ or 
participation in his life-giving flesh. Tl>e broken bread and the poured wine are not empty 
signs Imula signal, but efficacious Isigna exhibit tva). The consecrating words bring about 
a change in the elements—not of substance, but of use. And Calvin could ask: "Why 
should the Lord put in your hand the symbol of his body, except to assure you of a true 
participation in it?" (hntiiuies. 4.17.10). The sacrament is an actual means or instrument 
by which the Holy Spirit imparts or nurtures union with Christ, raising us up and 
overcoming the distance between the ascended Lord in HEAVEN and ourselves below, 
so that we receive the power or virtue of his life-giving flesh. Calvin did not profess to 
understand how this elevation of live believer works but was content to leave it as a 
mystery. "In his Sacred Supper Christ bids me take. eat. and drink his body and blood 
under the symbols of bread and wine. I do not doubt that he himself truly presents them, 
and that I receive them" (ibid.. 4.17.321. 

The mediating view differed sharply from the main lines of Zwingli's sacramental 
THEOLOGY. Holy Communion, in this view, is the actual giving of a gift, not 
recollection of a gift. The "reality" trei) of the sacrament, for Calvin, was not a past 
event to which believers have access through memory, as they call to mind the benefits 
Christ’s death won for their salvation. He certainly agreed that tlw LITURGY as a whole 
includes the thankful response of the congregation for the gift of Christ's benefits. This is 
the true eucharistic sacrifice, which defines the entire life of Christians—also outside of 
the liturgy. But the fust movement is from live living Christ to the congregation, he is the 
primaiy subject of live sacramental action, offering them his crucified and risen body. 
Moreover, what was at stake for Calvin was not just the correct interpretation of the 
sacrament, but a total conception of how believers are related to Christ. Zwingli 
explained that "eating" is simply "believing." But Calvin felt, and argued forcefully, that 
there is more than that to feeding on the bread of life: being a Christian is a matter not 
solely of beliefs about Christ, but also of a mystical (that is. mysterious) union with 
Christ by which we become "flesh of his fiesh and bone of his bones.” 

Obviously, tlw mediating view, as Calvin represents it. was not free from difficulties 
of its own. HEINRICH BULl.INGER. Zwingli's successor in Zurich, told Calvin bluntly 
that he could not see how Calvin's doctrine differed from that of the papists, who taught 
that the sacraments actually confer grace. But patience and determination led eventually 
to the Zurich Consensus (1549). which brought harmony between tire French- and 
German-speaking reformed churches of SWITZERLAND. Sadly, the consensus lost 
Calvin much of his support among tire Lutherans, who had previously lielieved him to be 
on their side. No doubt, very few of the evangelicals in GERMANY or Switzerland were 
able to grasp the intricate polemics that followed between Calvin and his Lutheran critics. 
But it must not be overlooked that at the practical level of congregational worship the 
Lutherans and the Calvinists had between them brought about radical changes that were 
evident to the eye and the ear. The medieval mass was from beginning to end a priestly 
action conducted in Latin. The people were urged to "communicate" (receive live wafer) 
once a year, at Easter. But their presence at the mass was not essential: if present, they 
were left to their private devotions, save when live host was elevated and the bell sounded 
to indicate that the miracle of transubstantiation had been effected. In contrast, for Luther. 
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Zwingli. and Calvin, despite (heir differences, reception of (he elements by the people 
was essential lo the meaning of the sacrament. Calvin in particular insisted that lire 
sacrament is a banquet. and he faulted the medieval mass for robbing the holy banquet 
not only of its character as a gift, but also of its essentially corporate nature. "(The Lord 
has) given us a Table at which to feast, not an altar upon which to offer a victim, he has 
not consecrated priests to offer sacrifice, but ministers (i.e.. servants! to distribute the 
sacred banquet'’ (Inn., 4.18.12). It followed for Calvin that no gathering of the church 
should take place without pattaking of the Lord’s Supper, and he called for communion 
once a week at the very least. 


Holy Communion in the Protestant Churches 

Alongside the types of eueharistic doctrine represented by Luther. Zwingli. and Calvin 
were others that relativized, diminished, or rejected the place of live Holy Communion in 
Christian worship. Zwingli had already discarded live idea of a means of grace and 
retained the word "sacrament" only in an unconventional sense. The Anabaptists (sec 
ANABAPTISM). who shared his memorialist interpretation of the Lord's Supper, spoke 
of the sacrament as one of Christ’s "ordinances.” Belief in live inwardness of the Spirit's 
working led others to abandon the outward ceremony altogether, as the Quakers did in 
ENGLAND I see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF). The Socinians. though they believed Christ 
intended the rite to be a perpetual memorial of his death, so denuded it of the old 
meanings that it lost importance for them, and the English Socinians. too. were chided for 
not observing it at all (see SOCINIANISM). But the Quakers and the Socinians stood 
outside the mainstream of the English churches. 

In sixteenth-century England, the influence of the mediating eueharistic theology 
prevailed: THOMAS CRANMER and RICHARD HOOKER lx.th described live holy 
communion in language that has clear affinities with Calvin's. In the following century, 
echoes of Calvin can still be heard not only in Puritan writings on the sacrament (see 
PURITANISM), but also in the writings of Anglican divines who had no taste for 
Calvin's predestinarianism (see PREDESTINATION). Across the English Channel, in 
the heyday of Piotestant ORTHODOXY. Lutlserans and Reformed continued to define 
themselves in conscious differentiation from each other. But in the eighteenth centuiy 
sacramental theology thioughout Protestantism had to contend with the Enlightenment 
mentality, which saw in the very concepts of a "means of grace” and a "real presence" 
idle, if not dangeious. superstitions. In such a world of tliought. a simple memorialism 
had an obvious advantage over CALVINISM and LUTHERANISM alike. The "high 
church" movements in the Lutheran. Reformed, and Anglican communions during live 
nineteenth century took the form of protests against apostasy, not least in live DOCTRINE 
of the holy communion. When live Merceisburg theologian John Williamson Nevin (see 
MERCERSBURG THEOLOGY) picked up the fallen banner of the Calvinist doctrine of 
the real presence, not only the Presbyterians, but Episcopalians and Lutherans, too. 
decried his efforts to revive old "superstitions.” Nonetheless, continuing efforts at 
liturgical renewal in the twentieth century have combined with greater openness between 
the churches to maintain an interest in the classical types of eueharistic THEOLOGY, to 
supplement them where they seem lacking, and to stress agreements between old 
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adversaries. The revised service books of the main line Protestant denominations and 
such ecumenical statements as the much-discussed document Baptism. Eucharist A 
Ministry are among the fruits of recent reflection on liturgy and the holy communion. 

See also: Presbyterianism: Anglicanism 
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LUTHER, MARTIN (1483-1546) 


German refoimcr. professor of Bible ut ihe University of Wittenberg. regarded as ihe 
initiaioi of ihe Piotesiunt Reformation. 
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Luther as Student and Professor 

Luther was born November 10. 1483. in Eislebcn. lire son of a copper processor on lire 
rise oui of ihe peasantry. Hans Linker, and his wife. Margarcte. nee Lindemann. who was 
from an Eisenach bourgeois family. Luther began his schooling in Mansfeld. tire family 
residence since 1484. In 1497 his secondary school commenced in Magdeburg, in circles 
related to the Bretlncn of tire Common Life, and continued in Eisenach. At the University 
of Erfurt Ire earned a B.A. in 1502. an M.A. in 1505. and in accord with his father's 
aspirations, began the study of law. His sensitive conscience drove him into a spiritual 
crisis, however, after lightning terrified him as Ire relumed to Erfurt in June 1505. He 
entered the Observant Augustinian monastery tlrcre despite parental objections. He 
dedicated himself totally to the strict regimen of monastic life, from which Ire Imped to 
gain merit in God’s sight and thus SALVATION. Against his own wishes, his superiors 
promoted his monastic career, requiring further study in theology, which led to his 
doctorate in Bible (ISI2> and his ordination as a priest (1507). The terror of God's 
presence in his first celebration of the mass was but one sign of his continuing spiritual 
crisis. His piofessors taught "in the modem way"—the “via moderna" or nominalism, as 
represented by Gabriel Biel (c. 1413-1495). Although he rejected Biel’s teaching that 
good works must merit grace. Lutlter never abandoned ceiiain fundamental 
presuppositions of his nominalist teachers. His oider's vicar for Germany. Johann von 
Staupit/. recognized his abilities and moved him to live infant university of Wittenberg 
(founded 1502) to teach <1508-1509. 1511-1546). 

His doctoral oath pledged Luther to search the Scriptures and defend their tiuth at all 
costs. He began his biblical lecturing with the Psalms (1513-1515). developing his 
theology through lectures on Romans (1515-1516). Galatians (1516-1517). Hebrews 
(1517-15181. and Psalms (1519-1521). Later lectures treated Deuteronomy 11523-1524). 
the Minor Prophets (1524-1526). Ecclesiastes (1526). 1 John. Titus. Philemon, and 1 
Timothy (1527-1528). Isaiah ■ 1528-1530. 1543-1544). Song of Solomon (1530-1531). 
Galatians (1531). Psalms (1532-1535). and Genesis (1535-1545). His students also used 
his postils and several published sermon series as commentaries le.g.. Genesis. 1523— 
1524: John. 1528-1529. 1530-1532. 1537-1538:1 Peter. 1522). Scholars disagree on his 
precise relationship to biblical humanism, but from his first lectures on he employed 
linguistic aids and commentaries of humanist scholars such as Johannes Reuchlin and 
Jean Letevre d’Etaples. PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. a leading representative of 
humanist scholarship, became his Wittenberg colleague in 1518 and profoundly 
influenced Luther's inteipretation of the biblical text. 

Although his PREACHING always employed "allegorical" illustrations. Luther led a 
hermeneutical and exegetical revolution in biblical studies as he laid aside the fourfold 
analysis of Scripture practiced throughout the Middle Ages and sought always to 
determine the "literal-prophetic’’ sense of tl>e text. For him that meant that prophecies 
concerning Christ formed the heart of the Old Testament. His interpretative principles 
centered on the distinction between the condemning law and live life-restoring gospel, 
centered on salvation in Christ. 
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The Beginnings of Luther's Reformation 

A variety of duties fell to the able young monk. He represented his monastery on a 
mission to Rome (1510-15111, served as preacher in lire Wittenberg town church (from 
1514) and vicar of the Saxon Observant Augustinians <1515-15181. His reading of 
Augustine and the mysticism of Heinrich Tauler and the Theologiu Deuiseh shaped his 
developing thought, although l>c soon abandoned live spiritualizing aspects of their 
theologies. As professor Ire composed disputations for academic promotions or 
supervised students' preparing their own theses for such debates; those of Bartholomew 
Bemhardi (1516) and Franz Gunther (1517) advanced Luther's new ideas regarding sin 
and grate and the use of Aristotle in theology. In October 1517 abuses connected with the 
sale of indulgences to raise funds for Archbishop Albrecht of Mainz provoked Luther's 
protest. Unaware of the intricate financial context of the indulgence sale. Ire was moved 
by pastoral concern for those who believed they could purchase release from purgatory 
for themselves and others and thus failed to take seriously the remorse and trust in Christ 
that 1 .other defined as tire heart of penance. Therefore Ire called for public disputation on 
the practice through his “Ninety-five Theses.'' Although the fust thesis, that the whole 
life of the Christian is a life of repentance, summarizes an enduring element of his 
thought, these theses are theologically insignificant. Written for public disputation, they 
did not necessarily reveal the author’s convictions but rather posed critical questions for 
debate. However, their printing and distribution to large audiences in Germany and 
beyond constitute the first modem media event and propelled Luther to center stage in 
European Christendom. 

Albrecht and his indulgence preacher. Johann Tetzel. reported Luther's remonstration 
to Rome. Tetzel's fellow Dominican. Sylvester Prierius. an important advisor of Pope 
Leo X. pursued charges of heresy against Luther. A fierce polemic against him eiupted 
from the papal court. In April 1518 Staupitz had him present his views to fellow 
Augustinians at the regular meeting of the order's Saxon province in Heidelberg. The 
theses of Luther's “Heidelberg Disputation” sketched his “theology of the cross." 
Although he abandoned use of this term, the concepts of the Hidden and Revealed God. 
the bondage of the sinful will, and live centrality of Christ's cross (I Corinthians 1:18- 
2:16) mark his teaching throughout his career. The distinction between Deux abuondtua. 
God in his glory, beyond human grasp, whose wrath is perceived as sinners seek to define 
God. and Deux revelaius. God revealed in Scripture and especially in Christ, emphasizes 
total human dependency on God's selfdisclosure and Christ’s self-sacrifice to atone for 
sin. 

In October 1518 papal legate Thomas de Vio (Cardinal Cajetani met Luther at the 
imperial diet in Augsburg and attempted to elicit Luther’s recantation of his views 
without a real exchange of ideas, loither (led after unfruitful meetings with Cajetan. 
fearing a repetition of the imperial-papal execution of another reformer. John Hus. a 
century earlier. Subsequent political maneuvering between Luther's prince. Elector 
Frederick the Wise of Saxony , and papal diplomats also produced no settlement. 

The leading Gennan Roman Catholic theologian of Luther's generation. John Eck of 
Ingolstadt. challenged Luther’s doctoral supervisor and colleague. ANDREAS 
BODENSTEIN VON KARLSTADT. dean of Wittenberg’s theological faculty, to debate 
the critical issues raised by Lutlter's call to reform (Leipzig. June-July 1519). Luther also 
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came to the podium, and Eck led him 10 confess his conviction that popes and councils 
could eir. that both stand under the authority of Scripture. Controversy over t lie sc ideas 
swirled around the reformer, who in 1520-1521 issued five treatises detailing his 
proposal for reform of the church: (1) On Good Works introduced his faith-based ethic: 
good works flow from trust in Christ; (2) To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation 
concerning the Reform of the Christian Estate called for the nobility land implicitly city 
councils) to institute many specific reforms in churcb and society. l3l On the Babylonian 
Captivity of the Church assessed the church's sacramental teaching and life, proposing a 
return to biblical teaching regarding Word and sacrament; |4| On the Freedom of the 
Christian sketched Luther's understanding of salvation through faith in Christ and its 
implications for daily living under two theses: God's pronouncement of righteousness in 
the forgiveness of sins frees believers from all enemies (Satan, sin. the law, death, hell) 
and binds them to love their neighbois. (5) On Monastic Vows. an affirmation of the 
Christian life as the fruit of faith apart from monastic religious exercises (considered to 
be a preferable way of life in nxrdicval theology) performed to merit salvation on the 
basis of vows. 

By 1519 Luther had developed the core of his thinking in his concept of the 
justification of sinners before God through faith in Christ. Nominalist presuppositions 
regarding the power of God’s Word and the complete dependency of sinners on God's 
revelation shaped this doctrine. It presupposed the distinction between passive 
righteousness in God's sight (the righteousness given without condition by God. 
consisting solely in God's favor, which regards his chosen people as beloved children) 
and active righteousness toward other creatures (the performance of love in obedience to 
God's commands). Key elements of this view of salvation included: 

1. Justification as an ac tion of God's Word, whereby live Creator creates a new child of 
God out of a sinner through the promise of the forgiveness of sins, which bestows 
Christ's righteousness on believers. 

2. Faith as trust in Christ and his death and resurrection as die source of forgiveness. 

3. Assurance for believers of their salvation on the basis of the piomise contained in the 
means of grace (God's Word in oral, w ritten, and sacramental forms). 

4. Recognition that God's Word makes believers completely righteous in God’s sight 
even tliough they experience their sinfulness througlmut their lives (slmulJustus et 
peccatorf 

5. Application of this Gospel only to the repentant (with corresponding application of the 
crushing, condemning law to the unrepentant). 

6. A life lived according to God’s commands in the fruits of faith. 

Throughout die twentieth century scholars debated the precise time and nature of his 
"evangelical breakthrough" and formulated various explanations of his "tower 
experience." a reference to the tower in the cloister where his study was located. In 1545 
(preface to volume 1 of his Latin works) Luther dated his breakthrough 1518. By that 
tins: lie had come to understand faith as fiducia (trust), the distinction of die two kinds of 
righteousness, and the proper distinction of law and gospel as a hermeneutical and 
pastoral tool. 

Emperor Charles V summoned Luther before the imperial diet in Worms in April 
1521. Already excommunicated by Pope Leo in January, he was outlawed by a rump 
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session of ihe diet after his appearance, in which, according lo reports a generation latei. 
ho said. "Here I stand. I can do no other" Rcpoits from 1521 recorded his words. "1 am 
bound by the Scriptures... and my conscience has been taken captive by the Word of God. 
and 1 am neither able nor willing to recant since it is neither safe nor right to act against 
conscience." After he left Worms, knights in the employ of Elector Frederick seized and 
brought him to tl>c Elector's castle, the Wartburg. where he remained for ten months. In 
his absence his Wittenberg colleagues proceeded with reforms, thereby arousing popular 
unrest. Luther returned in March 1522 to preach his "Invocavit" sermons, urging pastoral 
sensitivity in dealing with the consciences of adherents of the old faith. 

Guiding reform demanded a variety of competences, and Luther rose to the challenge, 
assisted by able co-workers and by the rapidly developing printing industry. At the 
Wartburg he had prepared his translation of lire New Testament, the first German version 
based on Greek manuscripts, front Erasmus's new edition, which he used along with the 
Latin text. Over the following twelve years he completed translation of the Old 
Testament. Recognizing the need for pastors to have model sermons for proclaiming live 
Gospel. Luther also began the first of a series of sermon collections on live pericopes for 
the church year at the Wartburg. These "pcvstils" provided a program of continuing 
education for priests wanting to incorporate Luther's reform into parish life; most people 
came to Luther’s way of thinking through oral proclamation of the message. In treatises 
over tire following years Luther treated various doctrinal and practical topics— 
justification by faith, the sacraments, marriage and family, schooling, obedience to 
governmental authority and rulers' responsibilities, trade and usury—and also prepared 
popular devotional literature. In 1523 his revision of the Latin liturgy, the Formula 
Missue, appeared; in 1526 l>e completed the Deutsche Stesse. a service that replaced 
traditional Latin chants with German hymns while retaining the Catholic form of 
worship. 


The Maturing of Luther's Reformation 

Four critical episodes between 1524 and 1525 determined vital features of Luther's 
Reformation. Younger biblical humanists provided the "shock troops” for his cause, but 
in 1524 the leading northern European humanist. Desiderius Erasmus, acceded to Rome’s 
pressure and attacked Luther, choosing the issue of the freedom or bondage of human 
choice in relation to God as the crucial difference between them. In 1525 Luther replied 
to Erasmus's Dc libero arbilHo with De .vrn« arbllrio (On Bound Choice). Written 
largely on Erasmus's philosophical turf, and thus not completely clear on his own 
pastoral, law/ gospel approach to the disputed questions, this work, counted by Luther 
among his best, defended his belief that human salvation rests alone on God's gracious 
decision to choose his own and that sinners cannot trust and obey God apart from the 
Holy Spirit's turning and re-creating the human will. 

Luther also clearly distinguished his program from a tradition of old-style reform, 
embodied in different ways by his colleague Karlstadt and a former student. THOMAS 
MONTZER. Karlstadt embraced Luther's call for reform enthusiastically but could place 
it only within tire framework of a conceptualization of protest against tire ecclesiastical 
establishment a half millennium old. This approach to reform was hiblicistic. moralistic. 
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anticlerical, antisacramental. and millennialislic. Luther and Karlstadt differed in each of 
these areas, particularly on the literal interpretation of Christ's Words of Institution of the 
LORD S SUPPER. 

Luther's objections to the mystic spirituality of Muntzer focused on the student's 
denial of God's working his saving will through the external means of the Word in 
written, oral, and sacramental forms. The revolt of peasants in many German regions 
<1524-15251 afforded Muntzer opportunity to pursue his aspirations as an apocalyptic 
prophet hut ended with his execution by victorious ptinccly forces. He remained a 
symbol for Luther of theological and civil disorder. 

Luther's role in the Peasants Revolt was detemiined by the horror of civil disorder he 
shared with most Germans with societal responsibilities. His Admonition to fence. a 
Reply to the Twche Ait ides of the Swabian feasants (May 15251 sharply criticized 
princely tyranny as well as the peasant appeal to Scripture on behalf of temporal goals. 
Throughout his career his call to government officials to repent of various abuses belie 
his reputation as a "toady of princes." As he heard accounts of peasant atrocities and 
experienced himself the rowdy mob while touring his native Thuringia to calm troubled 
waters, he also attacked tire peasant leadership and its use of Scripture. Convinced that 
Satan was using peasant violence to discredit and damage tire Reformation in what he 
believed to be the final days before Judgment Day. he called on the inactive Saxon 
government to take action against the peasants in Against the Robbing and Matdering 
Hordes of feasants. His harsh words earned him much criticism, although evidence 
seems to support the minority of scholars who appraise the loss to his Refomiation from 
peasant resentment because of this stand as relatively minor. 

In October 1524 Luther laid aside his monastic garb, probably not anticipating that a 
step taken by many of his monastic followers would also take place in his own life. The 
next June. Luther mairied a former nun. Katherine von Bora. This marriage piovided a 
lasting model for Christian mairiage and life in live parsonage. Kathe and Martin came to 
love and exereise spiritual care for each other. She managed their household efficiently 
and offered theological insight and counsel to her husband and the students who lived 
with them in the Augustinian cloister given to them by the elector. Of their six children 
(Johannes. Elizabeth. Magdalena. Martin. Paul. Margareta) two died young. Paiticularly 
poignant are Luther's expressions of sorrow at the death of Magdalena at age 13 in 1542. 

In May 1525 Duke John assumed live electorate of Saxony at the death of his brother. 
Frederick the Wise. Admiration and friendship hound Luther with John and his son John 
Frederick, who succeeded to the throne in 1532. Under John's direction Luther and 
Melanchthon assumed leadership of a visitation of Saxon parishes in 1527: w ith Luther's 
suggestions at hand. Melanchthon issued Instructions for the Visitors of farislt fastoes. a 
handbook of pastoral care, in 1 52S. 

Encountering the disorder of peasant life on the visitation. Luther and Melanchthon 
reacted theologically with an increased emphasis on preaching repentance through the 
crushing force of the law. This aroused protests from their former student. Johann 
Agricola, school rector in Eisleben. He attacked Melanchthon for views both 
Wittenbergcrs held: Luther negotiated a settlement, but Agricola's refusal to take 
seriously Luther's distinction of law and gospel led him a decade later to reassert his 
view that live law has no place in the Christian life and that the gospel works repentance 
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for believers. Thai dispute (1538-1540) led io a final bteach between teachers and 
siudcni. 

Agricola's publkaticm of his views in catechetical works <1527) moved Luther to 
assume a task he had long urged colleagues to undeitake. composition of a children's 
CATECHISM. Since 1518 he had followed the medieval practice of preaching on the 
fundamental elements of the church's ancient program of instruction, the Ten 
Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord's Prayer, in 1528 and 1529 he held three series 
of catechetical seraions. From them he published in 1529 a wall-chart catechism, his 
Small Catechism for parents' use in instructing children, and his German or Large 
Catechism, an instructors manual for pastors and parents. The Small Catechism placed 
the traditional catechetical elements in a new order, introducing children to the law (Ten 
Commandments) before the gospel (Creed) so that they could understand why they 
needed Christ as Savior. After the response of faith (the Loid’s Prayer) came brief 
treatments of BAPTISM and the Lord's Supper (supplemented by instruction on the 
conduct of CONFESSION and absolution I. followed by biblical direction for daily 
medita-tion and PRAYER and for the conduct of the godly life within the social 
structures of the time, the household (family and economic activities), the political 
community, and the church. As a handbook for Christian living, this primer shaped the 
lives of Luther's followers to live present. 

Luther's piety called for the practice of biblical virtues within the responsibilities to 
which God calls his people in tire household, the state, and the church on the basis of 
God's gift of new life through God's Word. Inherited in pan from his nominalist 
instructors and formed by his study of the Old Testament. Luther s concept of God's 
Word led him into confiict with fellow reformers as well as with tlreologians of the old 
faith. Against the latter he argued that God’s Word does not function « op ere operato 
(automatically, as a magical incantation), but that it operates as a Word of promise that is 
valid as God's pledge but effective only through faith. Against biblical humanists such as 
the Swiss reformers HUI.DRYCH ZWINGLI and JOHANNES OECOl.AMPADIUS. 
whose views of reality had been shaped by platonic presuppositions. Luther argued that 
God's Word in Scripture, preaching, absolution, and the sacraments creates the reality of 
which it speaks. God actually changes sinners into his faithful children through his Word. 

Luther’s teaching on the sacraments (baptism and the Lord's Supper, occasionally also 
absolution) reflects this ontology of God’s Word. His nominalist presupposition that God 
could form reality in any way God pleases according to God's absolute power led him to 
believe that God had endowed human words that convey the Gospel of Christ with live 
power to save (Romans 1:16). that God's baptismal promise creates a new child of God 
(Romans 6:3-11 (. and that live bread and wine of the Lord's Supper convey Christ's body 
and blood for forgiveness of sins (Matthew 26:26-29). He insisted that this body and 
blood are received through the mouth by all who receive, whether believers or 
unbelievers, because live presence of Christ's body depends on the Word of God. not on 
the faith of the recipient, thus, unbelievers also receive, to their judgment d Corinthians 
11:29). (See especially That These Words of Christ. "This Is My Body " etc. Still Stand 
Firm (1527) and Confession concerning Christ 's Supper 11528).) In 1529 one of Luther's 
princely patrons. Philip of Hesse, brought him and some of his supporters together with 
Zwingli. Oecolampadius. and others who shared then position in a colloquy at Marburg. 
The two sides agreed on fourteen of fifteen doctrinal articles but remained in 
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disagreement over lire Lord's Supper. MARTIN BUCER of Strasbourg led attempts to 
reconcile the two in the 1530s. In 1536 Melanchthon composed the ‘‘Wittenberg 
Concord.' 1 to which both Bucer with other mediating southern German reformers and 
Luther and his Wittenberg colleagues agreed. It taught that "w ith live bread and wine the 
body and blood of Christ are truly and essentially present, distributed, and received." In 
1544 Luther reasserted his teaching against Zwingli's successor Heimich Bullinger and 
others in his Brief Confession concerning ihc Holy Sacrumenl. 

The teaching of Lutlter and his Wittenberg colleagues was brought together in a public 
statement of faith in 1530 when Melanchthon composed the AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION as an explanation of live Lutherans’ catholic teaching and the reform 
measures they had undertaken. Melanchthon’s work reflected Luther's influence, and he 
used several items to which Luther had contributed. These included the third section of 
his 1528 Confession concerning Christ's Supper, the "Marburg Aiticles." the 
"Schwabach Articles" (a confession issued by several Evangelical governments in 1529). 
and memoranda regarding reform of ecclesiastical practices (dubbed since the eighteenth 
century the ’Torgau Articles"). From 1536 to 15.37 Luther prepared his own confession 
regarding issues separating him from Roman Catholicism, his SCHMALKA1.DIC 
ARTICLES. Composed for use in presenting Evangelical teaching to the papally called 
council, which finally met in Trent 1545 at the behest of Elector John Frederick who 
wanted the reformer's doctrinal last will and testament in print, this summary of Luther’s 
thought served to guide his followers’ public teaching, along with the Augsburg 
Confession, its Apology, and his catechisms. 

Illness, increasing irritability, hut also productive work marked Luther’s last fifteen 
years. His second lectures on Galatians (1531: printed 1535) presented in clear, dramatic 
fashion his doctrine of justification by live forgiving Word of God. which creates and 
elicits the believer’s faith in Christ. His lectures on Genesis (1535-1545) are filled with 
discourses treating the whole range of biblical teaching. In polemics against Roman 
Catholic theologians and princes he delineated his doctrine of live church as a creation 
and agent of God's Word (On the Councils and the Church, 1539; Against Hans Wurst 
1541). 

His writings against the Jews in this period reflect an ugly aspect of medieval culture. 
Although lx? had hoped to win Jews to the gospel, a goal outlined in That Jesus Christ 
Was Bom a Jen (1523). the absence of Jewish conversions led him to give credibility to 
anti-Jewish slanders and join in the common critique of Jewish religion and the call for 
their exile from Christian society in his last years. 

As counselor of princes he offered advice and criticism to many governing officials. 
His grudging approval of the bigamy of Philip of Hesse (1540) rested on pastoral as well 
as political concerns. An invitation to mediate a dispute among tlx: counts of his native 
county of Mansfeld in early 1546 drew him back to his birthplace, where he fell ill and 
died February 18. 

At the beginning of Luther’s career none other than Zwingli had heralded him as a 
prophet sent by God to restore the gospel. His students and adherents used his opinions as 
a secondary authority, replacing popes and councils as tlx? authoritative interpreter of 
Scripture. After his death his writings proved to be too extensive and varied to continue 
exercising such authority, hut Luther remained, along w ith the BOOK OF CONCORD, a 
source for teaching and also a symbol for Lutheran doctrine and the Reformation itself. 
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Succeeding epochs nude different uses of his person and thought. The initiation of a 
model modern edition of his works. the Weimar Ausgahe. in 1883 set the scene for 
intensive research into his life and work thimighout the subsequent century, much of it 
focused in the ‘'Luther Renaissance" of Karl Holl and others in the first half of the 
century. Luther*s theology continues to provide inspiration and provocation to further 
theological exposition by theologians in all churches. 
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LUTHERAN CHURCH-MISSOURI 
SYNOD, THE 


Constituted on April 26. 1847. in Chicago. Illinois, as The Gentian Evangelical Lutheian 
Synod of Missouri. Ohio, and Other Slates, the synod was a thoroughly German body. In 
1911 The English Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri and Oilier States joined the 
synod as a nongeographical district. During World War I the synod omitted the title 
’’German.’' and in 1947 changed its name to The Lutheian Chureh-Missouri Synod. From 
twelve pastors and four lay delegates representing fifteen congregations with 
approximately 3,000 members at its inception, it grew to number 1.564 pastors and 1.986 
congregations with 687.334 members by the end of the nineteenth century. At its 
sesquiccntennial in 1997 it numbered 2.6 million members in 6.145 congregations served 
by 8.389 pastors. It also has a large system of parochial schools served by 9.951 teachers. 

As its name implies, the synod’s area of greatest strength in its early history was the 
American Midwest. The Rev. F.C.D.Wyneken 11810-18761 arrived in northeastern 
Indiana in 1838 and discovered that many Geiman immigrants were either going without 
Lutheian pastoral care or were leaving LUTHERANISM for other denominations. He 
later issued a call for help from GERMANY for more Lutheran pastors and missionaries, 
which captured the attention of the Rev. WILHELM 1.0HE of Ncuendettlcsau. Bavaria. 
Germany. Lolie supplied pastors for the American field and. with the aid of Wyneken and 
Dr. Wilhelm Sillier, established Concordia Theological Seminary in Fort Wayne. Indiana, 
in 1846. In 1844 Wyneken became aware of a group of Saxon Lutheran immigrants who 
had settled in the St. Louis and Perry County areas of Missouri. In 1838-1839 this group 
had followed their bishop, the Rev. Martin Stephan of Dresden. Saxony. Germany, out of 
the Saxon state church, which they viewed as irredeemably corrupt because of 
rationalism, to the UNITED STATES to form a pore Lutheran Church. They establislied 
a log cabin college in Altenburg. Missouri, in 1839. which later grew into Concordia 
Seminary. St. Louis. Missouri. In the spring of 1839 Stephan was deposed and the colony 
struggled with the question of identity, eventually adopting a DOCTRINE of church and 
ministry formulated by the Rev. CARL FERDINAND WILHELM WALTHER <1811- 
1887) that affirmed both the divinity of the pastoral office and live priesthood of all 
believers. Its polity ensured the right of the local congregation to choose its own pastor. 
Walther vigorously asserted that this doctrine was based on the Scriptures and the 
Lutheian Confessions. This perspeclivc on Lutheranism, which live Saxons circulated in 
their paper. Dei Lu/heianer (first published on September 7. 1844). appealed to Wyneken 
and. when other Lithe colonies in the state of Michigan (Frankenmuth. Frankentrost, 
Fiankenlust. and Frankenhilf) also sought a relationship with Wyneken and the Saxons, 
things quickly moved toward unity. Meetings in 1845 and 1846 solidified newly formed 
alliances, and in 1847 the synod was formally constituted. 

The new synod devoted itself to "the preservation and furthering of the unity of pure 
confession." stood against separatism and SECTARIANISM, sought to protect and 
preserve the rights and duties of pastors and congregations. Its POLITY was democratic 
in form, and the synod was advisory in nature in matters not touching doctrine. Yet. the 
synod required unconditional subscription to the BOOK OF CONCORD (1580) of its 
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pastors. teachers, and congregations i/uiu ("because”), they believed, the Lutheian 
Confessions were the faithful exposition of the Holy Scriptures (see CONFESSION). 
This vigorous confessional subscription, coupled with an insistence on uniformity in 
doctrine and practice before union, led to tension with other Lutheran bodies throughout 
its early history, and made it difficult for it to enter into the Lutheran union movements in 
the twentieth century. At its founding Missouri critiqued what it saw as extremist 
positions on either side of itself. On the one hand it rejected the "American Lutheranism” 
of SAMUEL SIMON SCHMUCKER 11799-1873). professor at the Lutheran Seminary 
at Gettysburg and leader in the Lutheian General Synod, which subscribed only to the 
AUGSBURG CONFESSION and that insofar as it taught the "fundamental doctrines of 
Scripture in a manner substantially correct." Missouri rejected this moderate form of 
confessional subscription as having accommodated itself to American evangelical 
Protestantism. On the othei hand Missouri rejected what it believed were the "romanizing 
tendencies” of J.A.A.Grabau and his Buffalo Synod (a synod formed by Prussians in 
1845). as well as the Iowa Synod, founded by their former colleague Wilhelm Ltiite. 
Walther and the Missourians feaied a return to tire "tyranny” of their hierarchical colonial 
experiment under Stephan. 

Later controversies erupted between Missouri and other confessional Lutherans 
regarding the doctrine and practice, for example, of ELECTION and CONVERSION and 
pulpit and ALTAR fellowship. In the 1880s divergence of opinion ultimately led to a 
rupture within the Synodical Conference, which had been fornKd in 1872 largely under 
Missouri's lead. Consisting of immigrant midwestem synods that shared a i/uia 
subscription to the entire Book of Concord. Missouri had Itopcd that the Synodical 
Conference would provide tire means to achieve Lutheran unity in the United States. 

Even in the midst of controversy, however, the synod grew. By 1872 the synod had a 
membership of 72.120 baptized members. 485 congregations. 428 pastors, and 251 
teachers. Between 1887 and 1932 membership grew from 531.357 to 1.163.666. 
Immigration drove this growth, as the synod worked hard to meet the spiritual needs of 
the arriving German immigrants. 

The twentieth century, with its limited immigration and two world wars, forced the 
Missouri Synod to grapple with the issue of its German character. World War I forced the 
synod to anglicize more rapidly than might otherwise have been the case. Yet the 
transition to English occurred simultaneously with another period of significant growth. 
By 1962 the synod had 6.192 pastors and 2.456.856 baptized members. Through the 
radio ministry of Walter A.Maier. the Lutheran Hour reached thousands (see MASS 
MEDIA. PUBLISHING. MEDIA) and the lay-oriented organizations devoted to 
EVANGELISM, the Lutheran Laymen's League (1917) and the Lutheran Women's 
Missionary League (1942). enabled the synod to reach previously urueached populations. 

Controversy continued, however, this time both with other Lutherans, as well as 
within the synod. With the language shift. Missouri was increasingly drawn out of what 
many perceived to be its overly narrow parochial boundaries. In the 1930s tire synod 
explored fellowship with the newly formed AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH, which 
consisted of several of Missouri’s nineteenth-century adversaries, including tire Buffalo. 
Iowa, and Ohio Synods. A fissure began to enKige within Missouri as it struggled anew 
with tire question of Lutheran identity. One group urged faithfulness to the synod's 
historic doctrine and practice. A second group called for more openness to Christians 
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within other traditions. In 1945 a group of forty-four leaders in the synod, representing 
this second perspec-tive. issued A Statement, arguing that "fellowship is possible without 
complete agreement in details of docuine and practice which have never been considered 
divisive in the Lutheran Church.” Beginning in the 1950s the synod’s seminary at St. 
Louis added to the tensions by introducing certain elements of HIGHER CRITICISM. 
The combined issues of ecumenical posture, biblical AUTHORITY, and biblical 
interpretation ultimately brought the controversy to its peak in 1974 when most of the 
fac ulty and students "walked out" of Concordia Seminary and formed Christ Seminary in 
Exile, or Seminex. During the next few years the synod suffered a schism as slightly 
more than 100,000 of its members withdrew to form the Association of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches (AELC). which soon became lire catalyst in the formation of the 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH in America (1988). the largest Lutheran 
denomination in the United States. 

Nevertheless, membership in tire synod has remained relatively stable since lire 1970s. 
The synod continues to support ils two SEMINARIES, along with a university system 
that features schools in Ann Arbor. Michigan: Austin. Texas: Bronxville. New York: 
Irvine. California. Mequon. Wisconsin: Portland. Oregon: River Forest. Illinois. St. Paul. 
Minnesota: Selma. Alabama: and Seward. Nebraska. CLERGY and lay delegates 
representing the synod's congregations meet together triennially in convention to conduct 
the church's business. Its current president, the Rev. A.L. Baity, has served since 1992. 
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LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


The Lutheran Church in America 1 LCA 1 was formed in I%2 by a merger of the United 
Lutheran Church in America (ULCA). the AUGUSTANA EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH (Augusta Synod), the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
(Suomi Synod), and a Danish body, the American Evangelical Lutheran Church. From its 
offices in Philadelphia and New York, the LCA's membership extended from the East 
Coast and the CARIBBEAN to CANADA. Alaska, and Hawaii, combining Lutherans of 
German. Swedish. Finnish. Norwegian. Icelandic. Slovak, and African descent. Twenty- 
five years later, in 1988. the LCA merged with the AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH 
(ALC) and the Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches (AEl.Ci to fomi the 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA (ELCA). At its height in 1967. 
the LCA contained 3.2 million baptized members. By 1988. when it became pan of like 
ELCA. membership had declined to 2.9 million. 


Institutional Life 

In its POLITY, the LCA balanced the more centralized experience of its Swedish. 
Danish, and Finnish founders with the more regional expression characteristic of the 
predominantly German ULCA. In its theology, standard generalizations describing the 
LCA as live more liberal branch of American Lutheranism, as opposed to the orthodox 
LUTHERAN CHURCH-MISSOURI SYNOD (LCMS) and the more moderate American 
Lutheran Church arc only partially accurate, although as a body the LCA did stand 
committed to ECUMENISM, further laitheran unity, and the findings of modern biblical 
scholarship. 

Early in its history, the LCA became a member of tike LUTHERAN WORLD 
FEDERATION, the Lutheran Council in the USA (LCUSA). and the WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, and stood as tike only American Lutheran member of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. The LCA’s choice of former ULCA president 
Franklin Clark Fry (who provided significant active leadership in many of these 
organizations) as its first president from 1963 to 1968 both reflected and encouraged 
these wider commitments. Under Fry and his successors, the Rev. Robert J.Marshall 
(president from 1968 to 1978). and the Rev. James R.Crumley (1978 to 1988|. tike LCA 
continued long-standing dialogues with the Reformed tradition and Roman Catholics, 
developed guidelines for interim sharing of the Eucharist with Episcopalians, and reached 
out to the leaders of the Oithodox communion. In 1980. the LCA Convention changed 
the title of its President to "Presiding Bishop." 

A "Comprehensive Study of the Doctrine of tike Ministry" in 1970 recommended after 
careful study that LCA bylaws be amended to substitute the word "person" for the word 
"man" in its description of tike qualifications for an ordained minister. Unlike the bitter 
experience of some churches, the LCA Convention that year approved the ordination of 
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WOMEN by a simple voice vote (see WOMEN CLERGY I. Elizabeth Plat/ became the 
fust woman ordained in live LCA on November 22. 1970. 

The LCA responded to the tumultuous events of its time with both theological 
reflection through its many "social statements" and direct action through its many 
agencies. Outreach in the area of mission eventually moved from the traditional home 
and foieign fields to newer fields among the poor and marginalized in society. Two 
particularly significant efforts included the World Hunger Appeal, which raised nearly 65 
million dollars by 1987. and live work of the Lutheran Immigration and Refugee Service. 
Both of these efforts continued into the ELCA. 

As part of the long-standing commitment of Lutherans to an educated CL£RGY and 
LAITY, the LCA supported a number of denominational colleges and SEMINARIES 
I see HIGHER EDUCATION. CHRISTIAN COLLEGES). While the LCA actually 
warned of an over-supply of clergy as late as 1980. by the late 1980s seminary 
enrollments illustrated the clear trends of oilier mainline denominations: a decline in the 
overall number of candidates and a student population including more women and 
second-career candidates tsee EDUCATION. THEOLOGY: UNITED STATES). 

The Lutheran seivcd as the official magazine of the LCA. and during most of the life 
of like LCA. it reportedly stood as the most w idely circulated denominational periodical 
in North America. Circulation peaked at 601.000 and dmpped slowly to just over 536.000 
by 1987. 


Congregational Life 

In 1964. the LCA Parish Education Curriculum created a coordinated curriculum for use 
across all ages and programs of the church. This ambitious curriculum also introduced an 
entire generation of congregational teachers to the findings and contributions of 
contemporary biblical scholarship, pethaps helping the LCA avoid the schisms 
experienced in other denominations over issues of biblical literalism. At one time, over 
90 percent of all LCA congregations used the program. The Word and Witness 
curriculum, introduced in 1977. combined in-depth adult BIBLE study with 
EVANGELISM and provided new energy in many congregations. 

In 1970. the repoit of the Joint Commission on the Theology and Practice of 
Confirmation recommended a fundamental shift in long-standing Lutheran practice, 
urging that reception of first communion be loweied to approximately grade five and that 
this reception no longer be tied to the rite of CONFIRMATION, a rite renamed the 
"Affirmation of Baptism" 

The LCA began its congregational life using the Sentee Book and Hymiuil, a worship 
resource developed in the 1950s by several Lutheran bodies, including the ALC and the 
four churches that ultimately formed the LCA. The 1978 introduction of the Lutheran 
Book of Worship iI.BW). also used in the ALC. led to an increased emphasis on the role 
of BAPTISM in the life of tike believer, the increased use of lay men and women in 
positions of worship leadership, and a gradual increase in the frequency of communion, 
or LORD S SUPPER. By 1981. 85 percent of LCA churches used the LBW. 

Of the three traditional auxiliaries for nwn. youth, and women, tike church-wide 
women's group proved most active and enduring. At the church-wide level. Lutheran 
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Church Women (LCW) increasingly redefined its uadiiional minion to encompass the 
realm of social justice. The church ended its church-wide auxiliaries for men in 1966. 
and. in a controversial decision in 1968. also eliminated its youth auxiliary in an effort to 
emphasize a more holistic approach to youth ministry. A number of significant “youth 
gatherings." including inter-synodical Lutheran gatherings in 1973 and 1976. drew 
thousands of Lutheran young people together for Bible study. WORSHIP, and 
fellowship. 


The Kt angelical Lutheran Church in America 

The Canadian synods of the LCA completed longstanding plans to merge with tire 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Canada in 1986. Responding to the invitation of the 
AELC. a group that split off from tire LCMS in 1976. the LCA <2.9 million members). 
ALC (2.3 million members), and the AELC 1109.000 members) came together in 1988 as 
the ELCA. The new church officially began its life on January I. 1988. with 5.3 million 
members. 11.000 congregations, and 16,600 pastors. 

See also Catholicism. Protestant Reactions: Dialogue. Interconfessional. Episcopal 
Church. USA; Lutheranism; Lutheranism. United States: Orthodoxy, Eastern 
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LUTHERAN SYNODICAL 
CONFERENCE 


Called the Lutheran Synodical Conference when it disbanded in 1967. this federation of 
American-based synods began in 1872. changing name and membership along the way. 
As Lutherans, especially Germans, came to America, some confessional-minded sought 
to gather to maintain THEOLOGY and deal with practical issues held in common, 
especially MISSIONS and EDUCATION. To son through theological variations 
transplanted from Europe and developed in America and to be sure of a common 
theological position, various Lutherans held free conferences from 1856 to 1859. 

Fiee conferences presumed no official representation, only open discussion using 
Scripture and the Lutheran Confessions as a benchmark. The General Council took in 
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some groups in 1S66. but others considered it lax on altar-pulpit fellowship, lodge 
membership, and millenniulism. The Missouri. Ohio, and Norwegian synods declined 
participation, whereas the Wisconsin. Minnesota. Illinois, and Michigan synods joined 
but then withdrew. Subsequent discussions by these synods brought some bilateral 
fellowship agreements. and in 1871 talks began for multilateral cooperation. In 1872 
these resulted in the Lutheran Synodical Conference, officially the Evangelisch- 
lutherische Synodal-Confcrenz. Members pledged themselves to the Scriptures and 
confessions in the BOOK OF CONCORD to promote FAITH and true DOCTRINE and 
to avoid error as they worked together. Only an advisory body, this federation proposed a 
common seminary and a common teachers college but abandoned those plans. 

Other efforts included work among African Americans in American and Nigerian 
missions and through colleges. PUBLISHING was sometimes dorse jointly, as with 
hymnals, for example. Over live years members left: the Ohio Synod (1881-1882) over 
PREDESTINATION, and the Norwegian Synod (1883) with internal dissent. The 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod (Norwegians I and the Wisconsin Synod broke with the 
Missouri Synod over fellowship and worship issues in 1955 and 1961 and w ithdrew from 
the Conference in 1963. The Conference dissolved in 1967. 

See also Christian College. Hymns and Hymnals: Lutheranism. United States: 
Millenarians and Millennialrsm 
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ROBERT ROSIN 


LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 


The Lutheran World Federation (LWF) was founded in Lund. SWEDEN in 1947 by 
foity-nine churches, all but two of which were in Europe and North America. It is the 
result of cailier efforts, at first national—the Gcneial Council of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in North America (1867) and the General Evangelical Lutheran Conference in 
GERMANY <18671—and then international to bring together churches that have a 
common confessional allegiance. These efforts led to establishing the Lutheran World 
Convention (LWC) by an assembly of Lutheran personages in Eisenach in 1923. At its 
third session. 1935 in Paris, live LWC laid the groundwork for a mote permanent 
confederation of churches. World War II did not stop continuing efforts to realize the 
Paris plan: indeed efforts toward fellowship intensified in caring for orphaned missions 
and aiding European Lutherans to overcome the war's devastation. That effective relief 
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program foe Euiope shaped the work of Luiheian Worid Service that involves a major 
portion of LWF staff and financial resources. 

Member churches subscribe to Lutheranism's confessional basis as stated in live LWF 
constitution (revised in 1990): 'The Lutheran World Federation confesses the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to be the only source and norm of its doctrine, 
life and service. It sees in the three Ecumenical Creeds and in the Confessions of the 
Lutheran Church, especially in the unaltered Augsburg Confession and the Small 
Catechism of Martin Luther, a pure exposition of the Word of God'' (Art 11). 

The constitution also states the functions of the LWF: "The Lutheran World 
Federation: 

• Furthers the united witness to the Gospel of Jesus Christ and strengthens the member 

churches in cattying out the missionary command and in their efforts towards 

Christian unity worldwide; 

• Furthers worldwide among the member churches diaeonie action, alleviation of human 

need, promotion of peace and human rights, social and economic justice, care for 

God s creation and sharing of resources; 

• Furthers through cooperative study the self-understanding and live communion of 

member churches and helps them to act jointly in common tasks" (Art 111). 

By 2<XX) membership in the LWF had increased to 131 churches (including three 
associate members) and twelve recognized congregations in seventy-three countries, with 
churches in AFRICA accounting for the greatest growth. Approximately 60 million of tlse 
(y\ million Lutherans across the globe arc included. It is the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod in the UNITED STATES and some of its associated churches that remain outside 
the LWF. 

Periodic international assemblies are the highest authority of the LWF. and their 
official reports archive the Federation's historv: 1947 Lund. 1952 Hannover. 1957 
Minneapolis. 1963 Helsinki. 1970 Evian. 1977 Dar es Salaam. 1984 Budapest. 1990 
Curitiba. 1997 Hong Kong, and the tenth assembly 2003 Winnipeg. 

Although the ecclcsial nature of world LUTHERANISM was already being debated, 
the LWF in Lund followed the lead of the LWC and described itself as "a tree association 
of Lutheran churches." As the debate intensified, churches increasingly found themselves 
in pulpit and altar fellowship. This heightened sense of church manifested itself at Dar es 
Salaam when the LWF took the step of declaring slams confetsiottis regaiding the effects 
of apartheid at live LORD'S SUPPER. Then at Budapest two African white churches 
were suspended because of their attitude toward apartheid, a suspension lifted at Curitiba. 
BRAZIL. Increasing ecumenical involvement repeatedly put the ecclcsial question to 
world Lutheranism, adding to live pressure to go beyond the "free association." This led. 
in Budapest, to two precedent-setting assembly actions: (I) amending the constitution by 
adding 'The member churches of the LWF understand themselves to be in pulpit and 
altar fellowship with each other." and ( 2 ) adopting statements on self-understanding and 
unity, both of which used the terminology "Lutheran Communion." 

In Curitiba live assembly adopted a new constitution that embodied a more ecclcsial 
self-understanding of the LWF. It defines the LWF as "a communion of churches which 
confess the triune God. agree in the proclamation of the Word of God and are united in 
pulpit and altar fellowship." A council of forty-eight persons was established to carry 
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responsibility for the Federation between assemblies. Reflecting lire concept of 
communion, membership cm the council is divided equally between lepresentatives of 
member churches from the noithern and southern hemispheres, and at least 40 percent of 
its members are WOMEN. 

Communion language is also consonant w ith tire fundamental ecumenical commitment 
of the LWF. It is engaged bilaterally with other Christian World Communions (CWCsi 
but is also fully committed to multilateral ECUMENISM as exemplified in the WOR1.D 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (WCC). This ecumenical priority finds typical expression in 
the Institute for Ecumenical Research, established in Strasbourg in 1963. Strasbourg 
research professors have been key participants in both multilateral and bilateral 
dialogues. The LWF has or has had bilateral dialogues with tire Anglican Communion, 
the BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE the WORLD METHODIST COUNCIL, the 
Orthodox churches (see ORTHODOXY. EASTERN), the WOR1.D ALLIANCE OF 
REFORMED CHURCHES, and the SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST CHURCH. In many 
cases these bilateral relationships extend also to joint efforts in witness and service. 

The oldest LWF bilateral relationship, begun in 1957. has been with the Roman 
Catholic Church. In view of REFORMATION history, this dialogue has enjoyed a high 
priority, and at the turn of the century it had all but completed four phases, producing 
many joint study papers. At a 1999 ceremony in Augsburg the Joint Declaration on the 
Doctrine of Justification, one of the most significant documents of consensus 
Ecumenism, was signed by official representatives of the Roman Catlrolic Church and the 
LWF. In addition to affirming a basic consensus on JUSTIFICATION, the document 
declares the mutual condemnations of the sixteenth century to be no longer applicable 
and thus not church-dividing. Subsequently the two bodies are in conversations with 
various Christian World Communions in the hope that tire effect of tire Joint Declaration 
can be broadened. 

The LWF staff is divided among three programmatic departments: World Service. 
Mission and Evangelism, and Theology and Studies. The secretariat includes offices 
dealing with ecumenical relations, political affairs and human rights, and communication 
serv ices. In 1995 the LWF and the WCC together formed Action of Churches Together 
(ACT) to enable them to respond more immediately and effectively to major global 
emergencies. Tire LWF shares the Geneva Ireadquariers of the WCC and otlrer CWCs. 
and presently has regional offices in AFRICA. Asia. Europe, and North America. The 
Geneva staff numbers approximately one hundred persons and there are approximately 
• 1.000 field staff in service, relief, and development projects. 
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EUGENE L.BRAND 


LUTHERANISM 


The temi refers to chc churches that stem from MARTIN LUTHER’S reform efforts. His 
study of Scripture and struggle w ith guilt focused Lutheran thought and life on concern 
for proper, clear biblical teaching, effective pastoral comfort and care; disciplined 
intellectual work across live spcctreim of learned disciplines, and appreciation and use of 
Music and LITERATURE. 


The Reformation 

With his colleague PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. Luther guided a REFORMATION 
centered on doctrinal refoim. in contrast to earlier medieval renewal efforts that sought 
moral and institutional change. These Wittenberg theologians created a paradigm change 
for Western THEOLOGY in live Religious Peace of Augsburg (1555> by defining the 
question of the sinner's identity in God's sight as the center of a biblical teaching 
(although inferior) chureh within the Gemian Empire. 

Their prince. Elector John of Saxony, enlisted Luther and Melanchthon in a princely 
led equivalent of a medieval episcopal parish visitation in 1527-1528. Then Visitation 
Articles cultivated pastoral care thiough the distinction of law (God's commands for 
human life, which condemn SIN) and gospel (the restoration of life through forgiveness 
in Christ) and guided the organisation of parish life in line w ith Luther's reform. Luther 
was willing to permit Christian princes to take a leadership rede in church life as 
"emergency bishops" in the absence of bishops committed to reform. The organizational 
principles of the Wittenberg Reformation spiead to other cities and principalities as those 
won to Luther's cause composed constitutions or chureh oreleis iKlrehenordnungen) for 
WORSHIP. EDUCATION, social welfare, and other areas of church life. Especially 
influential were those drafted by the Wittenbergers' colleague JOHANNES 
BUGENHAGEN. 

Luther’s Reformation preserved the structure of tl»c medieval LITURGY, removing 
the canon of live Mass, which Luther regarded as a perversion of the LORD’S SUPPER. 
He retained tike pci nopal system. Postils on the tiaditional Sunday and festival texts. 
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mode led after Luther'* own. became important tool* for continuing education of 
CLERGY and family devotion. Followers, beginning with Johann Spangenberg (1484— 
1550) in 1541. took Luther's advice to develop further tools to supplement his 
CATECHISMS. Among tire most popular pattern was that created by student Joachim 
Marlin (1514-15711. who copied Luther's outline of law. gospel, and godly living to 
provide fundamental instruction in the faith. Family use of devotional literature 
supplemented PREACHING and catechesis for LAITY. Ethical instruction occurred in 
homiletical and other forms, including imaginative Teufelbttehei (devil books), which 
used personification to promote Christian virtue through calls for repentance of specific 
sins. 

Luther and Melanchthon skillfully employed tire printing press; however, their 
students and others disseminated their message by preaching, in GERMANY. 
Scandinavia, central Europe. ENGLAND, and FRANCE. In the latter two countries, 
independent reform movements developed, but Danish and Swedish monarchs were won 
for Lutheranism by pastors from their lands, some of whom were former Wittenberg 
students. Christian 111 employed HANS TAUSEN aird Bugenhagen to introduce the 
Reformation in DENMARK in 1536. Opposition remained strong in Danish-ruled 
NORWAY for more than a generation before preaching and catechesis cultivated a strong 
Lutheran popular piety. In SWEDEN live independence movement led by the nobleman 
Gustav Vasa and Lutheran reform led by former Wittenberg student OLAY’S PETRI, his 
brother LAURENT1US. and Laurcntius Andreae, found mutual support. In Swedish-ruled 
FINLAND. MICHAEL AGRICOLA, also a Wittenberg student, established Lutheran 
reform as publicist, school rector, and bishop. Beginning in the 1520s. German students 
from central European domains as well as Poles. Slovaks. Hungarians, and Olivers also 
brought the Wittenberg message back from live university to their own lands, where 
printed works had kindled commitment to Luther's ideas. In Latvia and Estonia. Lutheran 
preachers were using Lutlver's Small Caiethltm in tlve native languages by 1550. After 
1550 some in HUNGARY and POLAND became Calvinists and some of them in turn 
Anti-Trinitarians, but strong Lutheran churches re-mained in Siebenburgen. Hungary. 
Slovakia, and Poland into tlve triumph of the COUNTER-REFORMATION in the 
seventeenth century and beyond. 


Confcssionalization and Orthodoxy 

The process by which the Reformation was consolidated and adapted to political, social, 
and ecclesiastical structures has been called CONFESSIONALIZATION by scholars 
since about 1980. For Lutheranism this process began soon after Luther s death (IS46) 
when controversy arose among his and Melanchthon’s students over the proper 
interpretation of their legacy in an atmosphere embittered by the imperial defeat of 
Lutheran princes in the War of Schmalkald (1546-1547) and Emperor Charles Vs 
attempt to force their people back to Roman Catholic obedience. Melanchthon's efforts to 
save Saxon pulpits for Lutheran preachers were regarded as betrayal of the gospel by 
some of his best students; his feeling that they were betraying him in turn led to bitter 
recriminations. A quarter century of contention ended with the Formula of Concord 
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<1577) and BOOK OF CONCORD (1580). which brought two-thirds of the German 
Lutheran churches together in doctrinal agreement. 

This period witnessed fruitful intellectual activity in the Wittenberg circle. Italo- 
Croatian student and colleague MATTHIAS FLAC1US <lllyricus>. who broke with 
Melanchthon over a series of doc trinal issues, synthesized Protestant hermeneutics in his 
ground-breaking Clam Sciipiurae sacrae {Key to the Stilted Scriptures. 1567) and 
planned the first Protestant church history, the eight-volume Magdebutg Centuries 
(1559-1574). actually written by Johannes Wigand (1523-1587) and Matthaeus Judex 
(1528-15641. Braunschweig pastor Maitin Chemnitz (1522-1586) issued a four-volume 
Examination of the Council of Trent, a sharp critique of Tridcntinc theology and clear 
presentation of Lutheran thought. It is important for its emphasis on (I) the 
AUTHORITY and reliability of Scripture as the sole source of teaching and the proper 
use of the Christian TRADITION, especially patristic writings; (2) the "excluding 
expressions." such as "by grace alone." "by faith alone." and "apait from the works of tike 
law." in defining the JUSTIFICATION of sinners; (3) Luther's understanding of original 
sin as "a turning away from God and hostility toward him"; (4) the SACRAMENTS as 
forms of God's Word that convey God's favor: and <5) the necessity of the good works 
that faith produces. These accents arc also found in Chemnitz's commentary on 
Melanchthon’s master work on biblical teaching. Loci communes theologlcl (editions 
1521. 1535. 1543). one of many such formulations of DOCTRINE by Melanchthon's 
students. Chemnitz's Loci provided a bridge to and model for later Lutheran dogmatic 
textbooks. Rich devotional literature arose in the period as well, from Frankfurt/Oder 
professor Andreas Musculus (1514-1581). Silesian pastor Martin Moller (1547-1606). 
and many others. Nikolaus Herman (c.1500-15611 and Philip Nicolai (1556-1608). 
among others, continued the hymnodic tradition begun by Luther (sec HYMNS AND 
HYMNALS). 

After the publication of the Book of Concord the established churches of Lutheran 
Germany and Scandinavia experienced a long period of societal dominance. "Orthodox" 
theologians set live tone for church life from 1580 to 1700. synthesizing the thought of 
Luther. Melanchthon. JOHANNES BRENZ. Chemnitz, and other Lutheran predecessors 
with patristic theology and elements of medieval scholasticism as they addressed the 
issues of their day in massive dogmatic works. Jakob Heerbrand (1521-1600) and 
Matthias Haffenreffer <1561-16191 at Tubingen and Leonhard Hutter <1563-1616. 
Wittenberg) composed doctrinal textbooks that led to the work of Johann Gerhard (Jena), 
the master of Lutheran dogmaticians. with his Loci theologici mine volumes. 1610-16221 
and Confettio cathollca (1634-1637). His contemporaries Cornelius (1568-1621) and 
Jakob (1570-1649) Martini had introduced Aristotelian metaphysics into Lutheran 
theology at Helmstedt and Wittenberg. Thus. Gerhard constructed his dogmatics on an 
analytic basis, abandoning Melanchthon's philological-rhetorical synthesis of biblical 
materials, presented with the help of patristic insights and Aristotelian logic; Gerhard 
adopted tl>e Aristotelian metaphysical approach of J. Zahrella. Gerhard defended biblical 
authority on the basis of Scripture’s divine verbal inspiration. He made fruitful use of the 
ancient church fathers. The doctrine of justification by GRACE through FAITH in Christ 
alone remained live center of his teaching, along with God's working his saving will 
through the "means of grace." Gerhard directed his tightly argued analyses of doctrinal 
topics toward their "practical use" in parish life. His devotional handbook. Suited 
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Meditations (1606), demonstrates that these dogmaticians preached and taught a warm 
piety at the same time they constructed their Aristotelian-biblical theology. Like 
Melanchthon. Gerhard and other Orthodox theologians incorporated ethical instruction 
into their dogmatic works (see ETHICS). 

Gerhard’s provided the framework for the systems of Johann Conrad Dannhauet 
(1603-1666. Strasbourg): Abraham Calov (1612-1686. Wittenberg), whose opus 
embraced biblical exegesis as well as dogmatics: Johann Andreas Quenstedt (1617-1688. 
Wittenberg), whose Didactic-Polemical Theology, or System of Theology (1685) served 
as a comprehensive summary of his predecessors’ insights and his own hih-ltcal study: 
and Johann Wilhelm Baier (1647-1695. Jena and HALLE). Johann Musaeus (1613- 
1681. Jena) rnitiated the Lutheran critique of Enlightened thinkers such as HERBERT OF 
CHERBURY and Bernard Spinoza. Sebastian Schmidt (1617-1696. Strasbourg) 
contributed to Talmudic studies and wrote massive biblical commentaries. At 
Copenhagen. Hans Poulsen Resen < 1561—16381. Cort Aslakssen (1564-1624), and Jesper 
Rasmus Brochmand (1585-1652) represented Lutheran ORTHODOXY effectively. With 
the work of Pomeranian pastor David Holla/. (1648-1713) and Ernst Valentin Loescher 
(1673-1749. Wittenberg), a fierce critic of PIETISM, tire age of Orthodoxy came to an 
end. 

Although widespread agreement in teaching marked this era. controversies did arise. 
Wittenberg colleagues Samuel Huber (1547-1624) and Aegidius Hunnius (1550-1603) 
contended over Huber’s view of universal ELECTION: Hunnius nudged Orthodoxy in a 
“synergistic" direction with his view that election takes place “on the basis of foreseen 
faith." Danzig pastor Her mann Rahtmann's (1585-1628) spiritualizing views of the Holy 
Spirit's work provoked new treatment of God's Word as the means of grace that effects 
God's saving will from outside the believer. Theologians from Tubingen and Giessen 
disputed over Christ's kenoxis. "emptying himself (Philippian* 2:7). in the 1620s. 
Helmstcdt professor Georg Calixt aroused criticism from Calov and others with his call 
for Protestant reconciliation on the basis of the “consensus antiquitatis" of tire first five 
centuries (Vincent of Lerim in the “syncretistie controversy." His opponents believed his 
proposal abandoned the integrity of the Lutheran CONFESSION. 

The Orthodox era also witnessed further development of Lutheran eatccheties. in the 
theory and actual catechetical texts of Giessen professor and pastor in Ulm. Conrad 
Dietrich (1575-1639). who incorporated elements of Aristotelian analysis into his 
questions and answers that interpreted Luther's catechisms. Gerhard's Sacred 
Meditationes and JOHANN ARNDT'S (1555-1621) Four Books on True Christianity 
(1605-16101 and Garden of Paradise (1612). among others, enrtehed popular devotional 
life. Lutheran hymn-writers, including Paul Gerhatdt. enlivened parish life. WUrttemberg 
court preacher Johann Valentin Andreae 11586-1654) cultivated social concern and piety. 

General Baroque developments shaped modest Lutlteran contributions in ART and 
ARCHITECTURE in this era. Lutheran composers, including MICHAEL 
PRAETOR1US. Heinrich SchUtz. Johann Hermann Schein (1586-1630). Samuel Seheidt 
(1587-1654). DIETRICH BUXTEHUDE, and JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, 
appropriated Italian developments to create new standards for organ and cltorale. 
cantatas, and the like. 

Like their Roman Catholic and Calvinist counter-parts, early modem Lutheran secular 
rulers pursued absolutist ideals in attempting to extend their powers over live CHURCH. 
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usually w ith success, although the often-ignored Lutheran tradition of defiance of and 
resistance to governments bent on undeimining the church's integrity continued into the 
seventeenth century <e.g.. in the resistance to Calvinist princes in Anhalt. Lippe. and 
Brandenburg where Paul Geihardt opposed Elector Frederick William's anti-Lutheran 
program in the 1660s). More typical of the attitudes of theologians and governmental 
officials is live defense of ABSOLUTISM by the ducal Saxon counselor Veit Ludwig von 
Seckendorf 11626-1692). author of a skillful defense of Lutheranism. Historical and 
ApulogeUeal Commentary on Lutheranism (1688-1692). who affirmed that princes held 
power as God's stewards for society in The German Princely State (1656) and The 
Christian Stale (1685). 

SAMUEL FREIHERR VON PlIFENDORF. professor of law and princely counselor, 
defended Lutheran positions against CALVINISM and forged a theory of NATURAL 
LAW that defined it as rational, agreeing with Christian revelation because it stems from 
God s design, but not dependent on revelation. With Christian commitment declining at 
European courts, he formulated a view of chureh POLITY that challenged the 
''Episcopal'' theory (that God had given princes the responsibility to care for the religion 
of their people), which had supported princely administration of churches, largely 
through consistories (see CONSISTORY I. since the Reformation. Pufendorf and 
Christian Thomasius (1655-1728). professor of law in Leipzig and Halle, advanced the 
increasingly predominant view, "territorialism,” holding that by natural law princes bear 
responsibility for all institutions that support the welfare of the state, including the church 
(see CHURCH AND STATE. OVERVIEW). Christoph Matlhaeus Pfaff (1686-1760. 
Tubingen and Giessen) and JOHANN LORENZ VON MOSHEIM (1694-1755. 
Helmstedt and Gottingen) advanced a third definition of church polity, "collegialism.'' 
that characterized the church as a community formed by the free association of 
individuals with the same rights as other institutions within society: princely 
administration of the chureh is conducted in behalf of this community. 

In the seventeenth century. Roman Catholic authorities harshly persecuted Lutheran 
and other Protestant communities in central European lands, attempting to exterminate 
them as churches. Pastors were sentenced to life imprisonment in the galleys, churches 
confiscated, Lutheian worship and literature forbidden. In Slovakia and Oliver areas the 
Lutheran percentage of live population was reduced from 85 to 15 percent during the 
century of suppression. In Hapsburg terri tories the Patent of Toleration (1781) restored 
minimal rights to the congregations of those who had preserved their faith with the 
BIBLE catechism, and hymnbook. 


Pietism 

The need for renewal, particularly within established Lutheran churches charged with 
religious care and supervision of the entire population of a country , became ever clearer 
in spite of strong programs for cultivating piety in live preaching and devotional literature 
of Orthodoxy. Several programs for improving church life have borne the label ''pietist" 
since the late seventeenth century. They reflected concerns of sixteenth-century Lutheran 
theology as well as Arndt's and Gerhard's, and English Puritan and Dutch Reformed 
devotional literature, with variations introduced in focus and formulation. PHILIPP 
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JAKOB SPENER launched an inlluemial renewal movement. As pastor in 
Frankfurt/Main Ire composed a preface for Arndt's sermons on gospel pericopes that 
became a separate publication, Pla Deiiderta. an effective call for active lay and clerical 
discipleship. He organized small groups, tire collegia pietatis, to foster pious living in the 
midst of the established congregations, with their indifferent majorities, through emphasis 
on Bible study, the PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS, the practice of obedience to 
God. and improved preaching and theological education. From the Saxon court (Dresden! 
and later in cooperation with Brandenburg’s government, as pastor in Berlin. Spener 
encouraged the growth of PIETISM. 

I is chief organizer was AUGUST HERMANN FRANCKE whose Slifiuttg in 
HALLE, centered around an orphanage, modeled provision of social services, influenced 
theological students at Halle's university, distributed Bibles and devotional literature, and 
supported the first serious Protestant attempts at mission outside Europe, among non- 
Christians in INDIA (Bartholomaeus Ziegenbalg |I682-I719| and Heinrich PlUtschau 
|I677-I746|. 1706. Tianquebari and German emigrants (HENRY MELCHIOR 
MUHLENBERG. Pennsylvania). NIKOLAUS LUDWIG VON ZIN7.ENDORF founded 
the ecumenical Herrnhutcr Community (see HERRNHLT) with the aid of persecuted 
Moravian refugees and influenced Lutheran preaching and piety in central Europe and 
many foreign lands. Wumemberg pietism, focused on biblical study, the practice of 
discipleship in daily life, and eschatological speculation, is aptly reflected in the work of 
biblical scholar JOHANN ALBRECHT BENGEL (1687-1752). particularly his New 
Testament commentary. Gnamen Novi Testament! (1742). 

German Pietist influences combined with native traditions of piety to create a series of 
Bible-centered movements for godly living in Scandinavia and central Europe. In 
Sweden. Henrik Sehartau 11757-1825). pastor in Lund, combined a strong commitment 
to the Lutheran confessions with concern for pious life and a rejection of 
SECTARIANISM. His use of confession and absolution and his printed sermons shaped 
popular Swedish piety for generations. Among like important nineteenth-century Swedish 
revival preachers were lay preacher Carl Olof Rosenius (1816-1868) and pastor Lars 
Levi Laestadius (1800-1861). whose followers in Sweden and Finland, sometimes given 
to ecstatic experiences, rely largely on lay leadership and therefore use Absolution as 
their chief sacrament (see REVIVALS). Other Swedish pietists with spiritualizing 
tendencies separated from the established church. In Denmark and Norway they remained 
largely within the established churches. Danish court preacher, bishop, and professor Erik 
Pontoppidan (1698-1761) directed pietistic renewal, composed an explanation to 
Luther’s Small Catechism that remained in use for two hundred years in Scandinavia and 
North America, and issued a new hymnal. Lay preacher HANS NIELSEN HAUGE 
traveled across Norway organizing CONVENTICLES and cultivated both a pious life, on 
the basis of a certain CONVERSION, and economic growth through bis preaching. His 
criticism of rationalistic and immoral church leaders, as well as their fear of separatism, 
earned him imprisonment. His influence spread far beyond the groups he formed. 

His reading of Luther and S0REN KIERKEGAARD moved Johan Vilhlem Beck 
(1829-1901) to found an Inner Mission society that brought a biblically based 
proclamation of Christ and encouragement for pioas liv ing to the Danish population. 
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Lutheranism in the Enlightenment 

Pietists and Onhodox alike resisted Enlightened thought. which grew out ot' Orthodox 
metaphysics in pan but increasingly set aside fundamental elements of Lutheran 
theology, including original sin. Christ’s vicarious ATONEMENT, and sacramental 
teaching. Some early ENLIGHTENMENT thinkers regarded themselves as Lutherans: 
for example. GOTTFRIED WILHELM LEIBNIZ wotted for reconciliation of the 
Lutheran churches with others, particularly tire Reformed, but abandoned central 
concerns of Lutheran theology. The transitional thought of post-Ortliodox theologians. 
Pfaff. Mosheim. and Johann Fran/ Buddeus (1667-1729). physicotheologv (Johann 
Albeit Fabricius 11668-17.36)). Wolffian theology (SIGMUND JAKOB 
BAUMGARTEN). and NEOLOGY (JOHANN SALOMO SEMLER). represented 
differing approaches to reconciling reason with Scripture, setting aside specific aspects of 
Luther's thought while heralding him as an apostle of freedom and enlightened thinking. 
In Sweden. Orthodox theologians, such as Reims Mu nek (1732-1803). worked to counter 
those influenced by German Enlightenment thinkers le.g.. Nils Vallcrius (1706-1764). 
Uppsala). 


The Confessional Revival 

Reaction grew to "Enlightened" thinkers' shallow approaches and critical attacks on 
biblical authority and traditional Christian teaching. In 1817 Claus Haims (1778-1855). 
pastor in Kiel, posted a new "Ninetyfive Theses." calling for renewed commitment to 
biblical authority and the theology of live Lutheran confessions, with emphasis on tl»e use 
of the laud's Supper and Confession and Absolution. From his work and oilier factors 
grew a Confessional Revival and "Neo-Lutheranism." 

Prussian King Friedrich Wilhelm Ill’s imposition of a union of Reformed and 
Lutheian churches in 1817. reinforced in 1830. aroused a strong Lutheran consciousness 
that resulted in fresh expressions of traditional Lutheran emphases within the United 
Church (e.g.. by Ernst Wilhelm Hengstenberg (1802-1869)). and in the organization of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Piussia (1811) by followers of Breslau professor 
Johann Gottfried Schcibel (1783-1843). 

Within other Lutheian churches the Confessional Revival grew. When Bavarian King 
Ludwig I commanded that all soldiers kneel before live sacramental elements, the 
opposition of Erlangen professor Gottlieb Christoph Adolf Hailess (1806-1879). a leader 
of renewal of confessional theology, cost him his position. After teaching in Leipzig and 
serving as Saxon court preacher lie returned to Bavaria as president of the laitheran 
Consistory. His program for theological renewal included certainty of personal rebirth 
through the power of the gospel and commitment to Scripture and the Lutheian 
confessions. The school that followed him and his colleague Johann Friedrich Wilhelm 
Hotting (1802-1853) strove to adapt the theology of the Lutheran confessions to 
nineteenth-century thought and refute the liberal theology of ALBRECHT RITSCHL and 
others (sec LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). It included Luther 
scholar Theodosius Hamack (1817-1889). exegete (Heiltgeschichie) Johann Christen 
Konrad von Hofmann (1810-1877). and dogmaticians Gottfried Thomasius (1802-1875) 
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and Fran/ Hemtann Reinhold Frank (1827-1894). The confessional iradiiion ai Erlangen 
continued in the twentieth century with Ludwig Ihtnels 11858-1933). Werner Elen 
(1885-19541. Paul Althaus <1888-1966). and Hermann Sassc (1895-1976). the latter 
moving to Austialia in the early 1950s. 

Close connections and parallels existed between the Eilangen faculty and that in 
Leipzig under the leadership of Karl Friedrich August Kahnis (1814-1888) and Franz 
Delitsch (1813-1890). who also encouraged a strong commitment to the Lutheran 
confessions within their disciplines and the life of the church. Delitsch's engagement for 
Jewish mission was shared by his fellow Old Testament scholar, the Jewish convert and 
Orientalist Carl Paul Caspari (1814-1892). who propagated Lutheran confessional 
theology alongside his colleague Gisle Johnson (1822-18911) at the University of 
Christiana/Oslo. 

In Hesse. Marburg professor August Friedrich Christian Vilmar (1800-1868). 
influenced by Romantic Roman Catholic views, especially of JOHANN ADAM 
MOHLER. minimized tire priesthood of all believers and saw the gospel guaranteed 
through the pastoral office, instituted by God for tire church. ’'Christ's body in its glory." 
He countered Enlightenment thought with a clear proclamation of Christ's atoning work 
as "objective fact." which gives life. His clear distinction of Lutheran teaching from that 
of tire Reformed church caused conflict with Heinrich Heppe. Some other leaders of the 
Confessional Revival shared his strong advocacy of monarchical government. 

The Confessional Revival was also ptonuited in principalities (Theodor Kliefoth 
(18IO-1895|. Mecklenburg) and parishes (Ludwig Adolf Petri (I80.V-1873|. Hannover). 
In Denmark. Kierkegaard and Nicolaj F.Grundtvig sharply criticized the Enlightened 
chuich of their time. Gumdtvig through an educational and sacramental-liturgical 
movement that reshaped Danish society and church. In Finland. Fredrik Gabriel 
Hedberg’s 11811-1893) strong emphasis on pleaching Christ called Lutherans hack to the 
doctiine of justification. 

Hedberg's efforts bore fruit in the forming of a society dedicated to overseas mission. 
Parallels are found tluoughout Scandinavia and Gemiany. In the Bavarian village 
Neuendettelsau. pastor Wilhelm Lobe provided a model for pastoral care through live use 
of the Lord's Supper. Confession and Absolution, and small-group Bible study, created a 
social welfare institution around a home for the elderly and a DEACONESS 
motherhouse. and founded a mission that fust sent pastors to German emigrants in North 
America (later AUSTRALIA and BRAZIL) and in the 1890s began work in Papua New 
Guinea. The Christ-centered pleaching of Ludwig Harms < 1808-1865) in Hermannsburg 
created a popular revival in the Lilneburger Heide and led to the organization of a 
mission that, under the direction of Ludwig's brother Theodor (1819-1885). used 
settlements of German settlers in SOUTH AFRICA as missionary base communities for 
converting non-Christian native populations like Loire’s initial work among NATIVE 
AMERICANS in Michigan (see MISSIONS. GERMAN). 


Lutheranism Outside Europe 

Lutheran churches exist today in one bundled lairds because of European emigiation and 
active mission work. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Germans left lands 
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plagued by Flench invasion', for North America: Muhlenberg’s organizational efforts, 
above all live formation of the Pennsylvania Ministerium <1748). formed an institutional 
basis for the church. In live nineteenth century the Muhlenberg synods and newly 
established churches met tire greatest wave of German emigration (1850s-1880s). LOhe's 
efforts produced the Iowa Synod: his "Sendlinge" also helped organize the Missouri 
Synod, which under tire leadership of CARL FERDINAND WALTHER became the 
largest German Protestant church in America. From his position as pastor and 
professor/president at Concordia Seminary in St. Louis. Walther organized an 
ecclesiastical subculture around parishes with an emphasis on preaching, education in 
parochial schools, publications for laity and CLERGY, and social welfare agencies, such 
as orphanages. The Ohio and Buffalo Synods and others reproduced this model to some 
extent. Walther led in the organization of a “Synodical Conference" in 1872 that divided 
in 1881-1883 because of a dispute over PREDESTINATION. 

One member of the Synodical Conference, the Norwegian Synod, represented live 
wing of Norwegian emigrants strongly committed to the Lutheran confessions, the 
Lutheran liturgical tradition, and Walther's strong doctrine of PREDESTINATION. 
Followers of Hauge were grouped together in at least two other synods: three other 
Norwegian synods held mediating positions. Nearly all these churches united in 1917 in 
the Norwegian 1 .eitheran Church of America. Swedish immigrants who remained 
Lutheran formed the Augustana Synod (I860), others founded the Mission Covenant 
Church 11885). Danish emigrants, divided among followers of Beck and Grundtvig. 
established two churches, as did Slovaks and Finns, along lines of their understanding of 
commitment to the Lutheran confessions. 

Merger efforts led to tire formation of the United Lutheran Church of America from 
churches of the Muhlenberg tradition <1918t. tire German-American American Lutheran 
Church <1930|. and. after intensive negotiations, to the AMERICAN LUTHERAN 
CHURCH (German. Norwegian. Danish churches. I960) and tire United Lutheran 
Church <German. Swedish. Finnish. Danish churches. 1962). These two bodies, with 
dissident members of the Missouri Synod, the Association of Evangelical Lutheran 
churches, formed the EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA < I987|. 

German emigrants to southern BRAZIL began organizing congregations soon after 
their arrival in the 1820s. Wilhelm Rotermund (1843-1925) formed the first lasting 
synod in 1886. Four synods united in 1954 as tire Evangelical Church of the Lutheran 
Confession in Brazil, the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Brazil (founded 1900i has held 
a more confessional position. German settlers and North American Lutheran missions 
have also organized congregations and church bodies elsewhere in South America. 

A. I_C. Ravel < 1798-1860) led Lutherans protesting the Prussian Union to Australia in 
1838. Mergers in 1921 and 1966 brought together most Ausiralian Lutherans in tire 
Lutheran Church of Australia. 

Until the Revolution of 1917. eighteenth- and nineteenth-century German emigrants to 
RUSSIA and Finns in lands occupied by the Czarist government around 1700 had active 
congregations across the empire. 

Lutheran missions, beginning with Ziegenbalg. have established churches in more 
than seventy nations. Lutheran missionaries worked with British missions in the early 
nineteenth century <scc MISSIONS. BRITISHi. but increasingly Lutherans organized 
their own training centers at home and new churches abroad. North American 
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denominations have traditionally conducted theii own cxtratenitoiial mission work: 
European churches have relied on mission societies to bring the gospel to unchurched 
peoples. Among the numerically most fruitful of these mission effoits are the several 
Batak churches on Sumatra, which composed their own confession of faith 11951 ( 
modeled on the AUGSBURG CONFESSION and Reformed confessions, and churches in 
India. Tanzania. Ethiopia. Namibia, and Madagascar. 


Ecumenical Lutheranism 

Pressures of nineteenth-century society fostered desires for contact among Geiman 
Lutheran churches: Harless. Khefoth. and others organized the General Evangelieal- 
Lutheran Conference in 1868. Under leadership of that conference and the American 
National Lutheran Council. Lutheran churches from around the world came together in 
the Lutheran World Convention (1923). reorganized in 1947 as the LuTHERAN 
WORLD FEDERATION. 

Historic differences between Reformed and Lutheran definitions of the Lord's Supper 
were declared insufficient to prevent church fellowship in the Leuenherg Concord < I973i 
between those churches in Geimany. The Forum Agreement established ALTAR and 
pulpit fellowship between the Anglican Church and most Nordic and Baltic Lutheran 
churches in 1993. In 1999. against widespread protest from theological faculties, the 
Lutheran World Federation reached agreement with tlw Roman Catholic Church that the 
historic condemnations of the other's doctrine of justification are no longer valid in the 
Joint Declaration on the Doctrine of Justification and its "Annex." 

Lutherans have made important contributions to tlw wider ecumenical movement (sec 
ECUMENISM). Swedish bishop NATHAN SODERBLOM helped organize Life and 
Wo* in 1925. Initial commitment to the Movement for Faith and Older (1927) from 
Eleit and Sasse turned to disappointment when deeper interest in serious doctrinal 
discussion seemed lacking. William Lazareth 11928—> and Gunther Gassmann provided 
leadership to Faith and Older in the critical period of the "Lima Document." Baptism. 
Eucharist, and Ministry < 1982). 


Twentieth-Century Lutheranism 

Twentieth-century Lutheran theologians have represented a wide spectrum of theological 
viewpoints (see THEOLOGY. TWENTIETH-CENTURY). Specifically Lutheran accents 
were brought into theological exchange by Werner Elen. Paul Althaus. and Heimann 
Sasse at Erlangen and by Peter Biunner < 19(X>-I98I) and Edmund Sehlink < 1903-19841 
at Heidelberg as well as by a group of Swedish theologians, including Gustaf Aulen 
(1879-1977). ANDERS NYGREN <1890-19781. Gustaf Wingren (1910-2000). Bo 
Gieitz. (1905-1998). and Bcngt Hagglund 11920—>. 

Twentieth-century Lutlwrans have confronted hostile governments and societies 
repeatedly, suffering much at their hands. Lutherans reacted in various ways to the rise of 
National Socialism. Initial support by some for Adolf Hitler turned to opposition by the 
mid-1930s in some cases, such as Elen and Althaus. Sasse's early criticism of Nazi 
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racism was reinforced by the activities of German CONFESSING CHURCH leaders, 
including DIETRICH BONHOEFFER. The martyred Danish pastor Kaj Muni 11898- 
1944) and Norwegian archbishop EVIND BERGGRAV (1884-1959) led resistance lo 
the Nazi occupiers. 

Siberian imprisonment or execution removed all tire pastors of German and Finnish 
Lutheran churches in the Soviet Union by 1940. Lay leadership maintained small groups 
of believers against sometimes intense persecution. Emigration weakened these churches 
further after perestroika, but they have begun to gather those seeking religious faith into 
old and new congregations. In Soviet dominated central Europe lands, the degree of the 
oppression of the church varied. Estonian and Latvian churches suffered severe 
restrictions and pressures; Communist authorities there conducted periodic active 
campaigns against the Christian faith (sec COMMUNISM). Some leaders tried to 
preserve church life through accommodation and compromise, others met live Communist 
despotism with confrontation. In Hungary, for example. Bishop Lajos Otdass (1901 — 
1978) was abandoned by many clergymen and jailed by the Communist government in 
his battle for the integrity of tire church. Members of some West African Lutheran 
churches have suffered death and destruction of churches at tire hands of Muslim 
countrymen in civil wars in the 1980s and 1990s. 

At the beginning of tire twenty-first century Lutheran churches in northern and 
western Europe are in crisis because tire indifference of earlier generations is producing 
significant demissions from church membership. Central and eastern European churches 
are struggling to reestablish their place in their societies. In AFRICA, above all. and in 
Asia and LATIN AMERICA mission churches are growing, some rapidly, and seem 
destined to exercise leadership in world Lutheranism. 
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LUTHERANISM, GERMANY 


LUTHERANISM originated in sixteenth-century GERMANY in ihe aftermath of 
MARTIN LUTHER'S excommunication from the Roman Catholic Church and the 
REFORMATION. Several primes, mostly in noithcrn and central Germany, as well as 
magistrates of various free imperial cities, supported Luther's reform proposals and 
established "Evangelical" or "Lutheran" churches in their territories. At first an outlawed 
movement. Lutheranism came to be a legally recognized form of Christianity in the Holy 
Roman Empiic by the middle of the sixteenth century. Lutheranism often benefited from 
the support of secular rulers as it was becoming established in Germany, but later faced a 
continuous snuggle to avoid being manipulated by the slate. 


The Reformation 

The initial controversy that led to the establishment of Lutheranism concerned rise 
Catholic practice of issuing indulgences. In 1517 Luther, a priest and Augustinian friar 
teaching at the University of Wittenberg in Electoral Saxony, raised theological and 
moral questions about indulgences in his Ninety-five Theses. This ordinary eall for an 
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academic debate surprisingly escalated into a major controversy between 1518 and 1520. 
When Luther was subjected to interrogations by his monastic order and theological 
representatives of the papacy, his dissatisfaction with church teachings broadened to 
include issues regarding papal AUTHOR 1TY and the role of good works in tire process 
of JUSTIFICATION. In 1520 he wrote three major treatises calling for extensive reforms 
of the church's hierarchical POLITY, sacramental piety, and synergistic THEOLOGY. 
The emperor. Charles V. gave Luther one last opportunity to defend his views at tire 
DIET OF WORMS in 1521. When he refused to recant, lie was declared an outlaw as 
well as a heretic (see HERESY). 

Luther's prince. Frederick the Wise, rescued hint and hid him away for ten months. In 
1522 Ire returned to Wittenberg to reclaim leadership of a reform movement that, in his 
absence, had fallen under the influence of ANDREAS BODENSTEIN VON 
KARLSTADT and other impatient iconoclasts <sce ICONOCLISMr. Luther proposed to 
implement changes in church practices more slowly and cautiously than his radical rivals 
and urged his coworkers to persuade rather than force people to accept the new teachings 
he derived from the BIBLE alone. Luther published a German translation of the Bihle 
(see BIBLE TRANSLATION! so that the laity could more easily read it for themselves 
and gradually introduced changes in WORSHIP. He stressed PREACHING as well as the 
celebration of the SACRAMENTS and made German the language of the LITURGY. 
Both bread and wine were once again offered to the LAITY when the LORD'S SUPPER 
was celebrated- Luther retained private CONFESSION as a preparation for participation 
in holy communion, but stopped assigning penance. He also abolished MONASTICISM 
and the requirement of clerical CELIBACY (see CLERGY. MARRIAGE OF). 

In 1529. after a systematic visitation of all the parishes in Electoral Saxony had 
revealed w idespread ignorance of basic doctrines and disturbingly low levels of morality. 
Luther prepared the Small and Large CATECHISMS r 1529) to instruct both CLERGY 
and laity. To promote further improvement in communal life Ire expanded public 
EDUCATION for both boys and girls and established a common chest to proside stable 
funding for churches, schools, and p«>r relief. 

Beyond Saxony. Lutheran territorial churches were established in Mansfcld (1525). 
Anhalt < 1526). the four Braunschweig principalities (1526-1542). Hesse < 1526). Holstein 
(1528). Pomerania (1534). WUrttemberg (1534). and Brandenburg (1536). Nuremberg 
< 1525). Hamburg < 1531). Ltlbeck (1531). and Strassburg r 1536) were the most important 
imperial cities that became Lutheran. In tire church orders prepared for tlrese territories by 
Luther’s coworkers, most notably JOHANNES BUGENHAGEN. the princes assumed 
the jurisdictional power formerly held by bishops but delegated the details of church 
administration to a CONSISTORY and to pastoral officers known as superintendents. 

Luther did not pay much attention to matters of church organization, but expressed his 
general thoughts about church-siate relations in a 1523 treatise. 0>t Temporal Authority 
(see CHURCH AND STATE. OVERVIEW). Although he clearly differentiated between 
spiritual and worldly governance. Luthei urged princes to rule in a Christian manner and 
protect the CHURCH. He also told citizens they were obligated to obey secular rulers as 
long as there were no infringements of the practice of true religion. The Peasant's Revolt 
of 1525 put this theoretical stance to the test. Luther acknowledged that live peasants had 
legitimate grievances against their rulers hut rejected their use of violence to rectify 
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social injustke. In the end he authorized the princes to suppress the rebellion to maintain 
essential lavs and order. 

At live DIET OF SPEYER in 1526. the emperor. Charks V. agreed to let each Gentian 
ruler temporarily handle religious affairs for his own territories. Luther's primely 
sympathizer! in Germany created the League of Torgau to protect their interests but were 
unwilling to ally themselves with other Protestant refomiers in SWITZERLAND because 
Luther, at the MARBURG COLLOQUY, had rejected HULDRYCH ZWINGLTS vkw 
of live Lord’s Supper. When the second Diet of Speyer in 1529 curtailed the freedom of 
the Evangelical rulers, they filed an official protestation, which earned them an enduring 
designation as "Protestants." The emperor agreed to address disputed teligious issues 
again at the Diet of Augsburg in 1530. but when he was presented with the AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION as a conciliatory summary of Lutheran theology, he rejected it. After 
Charks V ordered live Protestants to conform to the theology and practice of the Catholic 
church, they formed a broader military alliance known as the SCHMALKALDIC 
LEAGUE. With some reluctance Luther now condoned armed self-defense against the 
emperor. 


The Interim Crisis and Subsequent Controversies 

In 1546. within a few months of Luther's death, the emperor moved to suppress 
Protestantism in the Schmalkaldic War. After capturing the elector of Saxony and 
PHILIP OF HESSE, the key Lutheran leaders, he attempted to restore some elements of 
Catholicism in their territories thiough a temporary settlement known as the 
AUGSBURG INTERIM. MATTHIAS FLAC1US and some other church kaders 
responded with a campaign of uncompromising resistance, but more conciliatory 
Lutherans led by PHILIPP MELANCHTHON drafted the Leipzig Interim as a 
counterproposal. Melanchthon was willing to accept live reintroduction of some Catholic 
practices to keep the emperor from completely eradicating Lutheranism. In 1552 the 
princes of the Schmalkaldic League managed to regroup and force tike emperor to retreat. 
In the Peace of Augsburg of 1555 Charks V ratified a new policy according to which 
each prince would dcteimine the religion of his own territories. With this recognition of 
Lutheranism as a legal option, religious pluralism now became a peimanent feature of 
German social life (see TOLERATION I. 

For several decades after the Interim Crisis, strife continued within the territorial 
churches between the supporters of Philipp Melanchthon. called Philippists. and then 
critics, known as GNESIO-LUTHERANS. These two parties differed not only in then 
judgments about which strategy would ensure the survival of Lutheranism but also about 
issues of belief such as the place of good works in live Christian life, the rok played by 
the human will in the process of SALVATION, and the nature of Christ's presence in live 
Lord's Supper. Doctrinal disputes proliferated until a mediating paity led by Martin 
Chemnitz and Jakob Andreae restored unity in 1577 by convincing most of the Lutheran 
churches to accept a more detailed confessional statement known as the Formula of 
Concord (see BOOK OF CONCORD). 
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Orthodoxy and Pietism 

In tike seventeenth century the Lutheran churches of Germany concentrated on the 
conservative tasks of defending their doctiinal consensus and enforcing conformity to 
established norms of belief and practice. University professors such as JOHANN 
GERHARD and Johann Qucnstedt combined the use of philosophical argumentation and 
scriptural exegesis in their comprehensive systematic theologies to demonstrate 
continuity between the Bible, the creeds of the early church, the writings of Luther, and 
the official confessional documents of Lutheranism. Their inclination to accent how 
Lutheranism differed from Roman Catholicism and other forms of Protestantism was 
reinforced by the religious distrust that ongoing political conflicts provoked. Lutheranism 
was on the defensive in several regions of Germany, most notably Hesse, the Palatinate, 
and Brandenburg, because rulers there had converted to CALVINISM. The devastating 
effect of the Thirty Years' War < 1618-16481 especially perpetuated bitter feelings toward 
Catholics. 

There were, however, other important developments during this Age of Orthodoxy 
besides the re fine nun of polemical theology. Writers of devotional literature provided 
practical instruction in Christian living for lay people. Some of them, such as JOHANN 
ARNDT and his disciple. Christian Scriver. were more inclined to focus on defects 
w ithin the Lutheran churches than on the errors of other religious groups. They perceived 
a w idespread lack of commitment to spiritual growth among the laity and often blamed 
church theologians for failing to show how the beliefs they argued about were significant 
for the fostering of holy living. 

Themes introduced by the seventeenth-century devotional writers provided the 
foundation for the reform movement known as PIETISM, which is most closely 
associated with the work of PHILIPP JAKOB SPENF.R. In his 1675 manifesto. Pu, 
Deudetm. Spener proposed a greater role for the laity in tl>c church, in keeping with tike 
Lutheran notion of the PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS. He also advocated the use 
of small group meetings to promote spiritual CONVERSION through practical study of 
the Bible. During the early eighteenth century. AUGUST HERMANN FRANCKE 
expanded the influence of Pietism in northern Germany through numerous institutions he 
established in tike city of HALLE. Pietism also gained much popular support in southwest 
Germany, in WUrttemberg. especially through the leadership provided by JOHANN 
ALBRECHT BENGEL. a noted biblical scholar. 

Supporters of the Orthodox dogmatieians were generally critical of the Pietists, 
charging them with indrfference to DOCTRINE, excessive emotionalism, improper 
emphasis on good works, and tike promotion of separatism. Some radical Pietists did 
willingly sever their ties with the Lutheran churches. Other groups who wished to retain a 
connection to Lutheranism, such as the Moravians led by Count NIKOLAUS VON 
ZINZENDORF. were eventually forced by their critics to reconstitute themselves as 
separate churches (see MORAVIAN CHURCHl. 
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Post-Enlightenment Theologies 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, the critical questioning of traditional Christianity 
associated with the ENLIGHTENMENT b ecame more widespread in Germany. The way 
had been prepared by the philosopher GOTTFRIED LEIBNIZ, who. in contrast to the 
strict confessionalism of Lutheran ORTHODOXY, worked for the reunion of 
Catholicism and Protestantism. Advocating an even broader toleration. GOTTHOLD 
LESSING circulated the skeptical biblical criticism of HERMANN RE1MARUS. Interest 
in theological rationalism spread among the Lutheran clergy, but. at the end of the 
century, the philosopher IMMANUEL KANT posed a new challenge by arguing that 
pure reason could not establish even the most basic religious truth, such as claims as to 
the existence of God. Although Kant and tire idealist philosopher GEORG W.F.HEGEL 
rejected key elements of Lutheran theology, they were more interested in constructing a 
new basis for religion than in discarding it altogether. 

This intellectual revolution, combined with hostility toward organized religion 
stimulated by tire social revolutions of tire early nineteenth century, eroded the influence 
of Lutheranism in the lives of many Germans. Tire traditional theological identity of 
Lutheranism in Germany also seemed threatened when the king of Piussia decided to 
merge the Lutheran and Reformed churches in his territories in 1817. the tercentenary of 
the Reformation. Claus Harms inspired a resurgence of conservative Lutheranism by 
publishing a new set of ninety-five theses against this PRUSSIAN UNION and 
Enlightenment religion in general. Efforts to retain a confess!onally precise Lutheranism 
developed elsewhere in Germany, especially in Bavaria through live work of WILHELM 
LOHE and theologians at live University of Erlangen. Additional, more pictistic. efforts to 
reassert Lutheran influence in German society were carried out through theologians such 
as August THOLUCK and the founder of the Inner Mission movement. J.H.Wiehern. 

Other Lutheran theologians were more deeply influenced by Kant's moralistic 
philosophy and the new liberal theology of FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER. By the 
1870s ALBRECHT RITSCHL had established a school of thought that focused on Jesus 
as preacher of the KINGDOM OF GOD and on the role of the church as an ethical 
influence in society. ERNST TROELTSCH and ADOLF HARNACK. the most 
influential liberal Lutherans of the early twentieth century, supported the application of 
modern historical-critical methods to the analysis of the Bible and characterized the 
significance of Jesus in new ways to sustain the relevance of Christianity in the modem 
world (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM. The dialectical 
theology, or NEOORTHODOXY, of KARL BARTH inspired a widespread critical 
reaction to Liberal Protestantism after World War 1. but questions about how the Jesus of 
history relates to the Christ of faith continued to be a predominant theological concern in 
subsequent decades in tire diverse theologies of Lutherans such as RUDOLF 
BULTMANN. PAUL TILLICH. FRIEDRICH GOGARTEN. and WOLFHART 
PANNENBERG. 
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Church-State Relations 

Conquest by FRANCE at the beginning of the nineteenth century had stimulated German 
national consciousness. After the defeat of Napoleon. Pmssia orchestrated the 
consolidation of the multitudinous states of the former Holy Roman Empire until a 
unified Getmany was finally formed in 1871. Conservative Lutherans generally favored 
the new authoritarian government because of its commitment to blocking the influence of 
Catholics. Marxists, and anticlerical socialists in society. Even live leading theological 
liberals suppoitcd the German emperor's military assertiveness in World War I. After 
Germany’s defeat and the formation of live Weimar Republic, the Protestant churches 
were partially disestablished. For the most pan. church leaders did not welcome this new 
development. When the Nazis came to power in 1933 the churches were invited once 
again to work more closely with the state. Adolf Hitler pushed the previously 
autonomous territorial churches (fifteen Lutheran, twelve Prussian Union, one Reformed) 
into uniting as one Protestant folk church, and the GERMAN CHRISTIANS, a 
movement sympathetic to the Nazi political agenda, managed to get their candidate 
elected as its first bishop. Various countermovements quickly emerged. MARTIN 
NIEMOLLER created the Pastor's Emergency League in 1933. The CONFESSING 
CHURCH formed in 1934 and pointedly asserted live incompatibility of Christianity and 
Nazi ideology in the BARMEN DECLARATION, written by a Reformed theologian. 
Karl Barth, and two Lutherans. Hans Asmussen and Thomas Brcit. Many Lutheran 
church leaders continued to have reservations about engaging in united resistance to an 
established government, but live re were some notable exceptions. The Nazis executed 
DIETRICH BONHOEFFER for his involvement in a plot to assassinate Hitler. 

After World War II. the various Protestant churches attempted to make a fresh start by 
working together in a new federation known as live Evangelical Church of Getmany 
<EKD>. In 1948 most Lutheran churches also began to coordinate their efforts through the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church of Germany (VELKD). After the section of 
Germany under Russian occupation became the German Democratic Republic (DDR) in 
1949. live Lutherans in the East faced a new snuggle with a government that proposed to 
replace Christianity with COMMUNISM. OTTO DIBE1.IUS and other bishops 
continuously protested against efforts to limit the independence and influence of live 
churches. After 1968 it was no longer possible for live sc church leaders to maintain 
contact with Lutherans in West Germany, so they reluctantly created their own church 
federation. Some Lutherans attempted to cooperate with the government as a "church 
within socialism." without surrendering uncritically to all of its dictates. In the 1980s. 
however, the churches began to shift away from a strategy of coexistence toward support 
for the growing protest movement that eventually caused the demise of the DDR. In 
1990. the year of national reunification, the churches of East and West Germany were 
also reunited in the EKD. 
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ERIC LUND 


LUTHERANISM, GLOBAL 


Lutheran churches have their roots in the sixteenth-century REFORMATION centered in 
Wittenberg, a movement that spread quickly from Germany to central Europe and 
Scandinavia. During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries emigrants from these 
counnies established Lutheran churches in North America. This atticle deals with the 
18.5 million Lutherans in the churches of AFRICA. Asia. LATIN AMERICA, and the 
Pacific who account for more than 30 percent of the 63 million Lutherans worldwide. 
These churches have their origins in both immigrant communities and the missionary 
movements of the nineteenth and twentieth eenturies. They are pan of the global 
Lutheran Communion served by the LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION <LWF| 
whose members include all but about four million of the world's Lutherans, almost all of 
whom have close ties to the LUTHERAN CHURCH-MISSOUR1 SYNOD <LCMS». 


Africa 

Cape Town was the site of the first immigrant Lutheran congregation in Africa (1780) but 
whereas oilier immigrant Lutheran churches came to dot the continent, the real 
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establishment of Lutheranism in Africa is the result of missionary movements. Because 
of their dependency on foreign churches and MISSION-ARY SOCIETIES and. as they 
became autonomous, their partnership with those groups, churches in Africa have been 
strong advocates of the movement in world Luilwranisnt from federation to communion. 
Africa is the most rapidly growing pan of the Lutheran communion. 


Southern Africa 

Lutheranism in southern Africa is tire result of efforts to bring together churches rooted in 
the work of various missionary societies and groups of immigrants. The Federation of 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches in Southern Africa (FELCSA. 1966) was founded to 
realize tire policy proposed by the LWF of one Lutheran church in the region that would 
include tire MORAVIAN CHURCH. However, the effort was undercut by the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Southern Africa (UELCSA. 1965). formed by three 
white German churches in Namibia and SOUTH AFRICA that were equivocal about 
apartheid. Tire majority black churches countered by constituting the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Southern Africa (ELCSA. 19751 while leaving FELCSA operational. 
After an unheeded admonition at its Dai es Salaam Assembly (1977) and at the 
recommendation of ELSCA. the Budapest Assembly of the LWF (19S4i suspended 
memheiship of the UELCSA churches, declaring their attitude toward apartheid a status 
confess hints. Upon evidence of a changed attitude toward their black counterparts. the 
UELCSA churches were restored to LWF memheiship at its Curitiba Assembly in 1990. 
clearing the way for tire formation in 1991 of the Lutheran Communion in Southern 
Africa 1LUCSA). 

Namibia was also affected by the internal apartheid struggle because its German 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Namibia (GELC) belongs to UELCSA. Even more 
important was the participation of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Namibia (ELCINi 
and the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Republic of Namibia (ELCRNi. heirs of 
Finnish and German missions, respectively, in the snuggle for Namibian independence. 
The churches were assisted in their struggle by an advocacy and leadership training 
program begun jointly in 1986 by antecedent bodies of the EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA (ELCAi. Since Namibia gained independence in 
1989 the black and white churches have striven for a united laitheran church in Namibia. 
The Namibian population is 95 percent Christian, with Lutherans claiming about 58 
percent. 

In addition to tl>e churches noted above. LUCSA <near 1.8 million), the legal 
successor of FELCSA. includes the black Evangelical Lutheran churches in Angola. 
Botswana. Malawi. Mozambique. Zambia, and Zimbabwe together with live UELCSA 
churches and the Moravian Church in South Africa. 


Central and Eastern Africa 

The Evangelical Church of Eritrea (1923). whose roots go back to nineteenth-century 
Swedish missionary efforts, is the oldest autonomous Lutheran church on the African 
continent. Early missionaries to Eritrea and Ethiopia endeavored to work within the 
ancient orthodox Church (see ORTHODOXY. EASTERN), but the evangelical 
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movement triggered initially by the distribution of hibles in Amhark could not L>e 
contained. In 1959 the Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mckane Yews (EECMYl was 
founded at the Mekane Yesus (Jesus’ dwelling place) Church in Addis Ababa and 
became the first church after the Orthodox Church to be recognized by the government. 
That recognition survived the 1974 revolution whose socialist government turned its hack 
on Ethiopian Christians, and it enabled EEC MY to shelter other Christian groups in its 
churches. In 1974 the Bethel Synod, supported by the then United Presbyterian Church in 
North America (see PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH U.S.A.) merged with EECMY. making 
it a united church. From the beginning EECMY depended heavily on lay leadership in its 
evangelization efforts and. at the turn of the century, was the fastest growing Lutheran 
church in the world: 3.35 million members. 

This region also contains the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania (ELCT). the 
second largest African Lutheran church: 2.5 million members. Tire terminology of its 
inner organization—twelve dioceses and five synods w ith a presiding bishop—reflects its 
background in missions from GERMANY (see MISSIONS. GERMAN), the Nordic 
countries, and the UNITED STATES that promoted both episcopal and synodal forms of 
government. Makumira Lutheran Theological College (1954) has developed into a 
theological center for tire region. The evangelistic zeal of ELCT is evidenced by a 
“reverse evangelism" project that brings Tanzanian pastors and teachers to Europe and 
North America where they have become missionaries to their secularized fellow 
Christians. 

The Malagasy Lutheran Church iMLC. 1950) also numbers more than a million 
members. Half of the island's Christians arc Roman Catholics, and other Protestants 
came together in the union of 1968 that became the Church of Jesus Christ in 
Madagascar. 

In 1993 these and tire evangelical Lutheran churches in Congo. Kenya, and Rwanda 
formed the Lutheran Communion in Central and Eastern Africa (LUCCEA) that has 7.6 
million members. 


Wettern Africa 

Lutheran churches in this vast pan of Africa are mostly small and have their roots in 
missionary work of the twentieth century. The largest is The 1-utheran Church of Christ 
in Nigeria (1954) with roots both in DENMARK and among Danish Lutherans in the 
United States. Its sister church. The Lutheran Church of Nigeria, has close ties with the 
LC.MS. The churches of live Cameroon constitute tire second largest group of Lutherans, 
having their roots in the missionary work of the Church of the Lutheran Brethren in tire 
United States. The church in Chad stems from the same mission as docs tire church in the 
Central African Republic. Tire church in Angola has close ties with the Lutherans in 
northern Namibia, having become independent when the border with Namibia was closed 
in 1979. Lutherans in Zaire are part of the government-initiated Church of Christ in Zaire, 
a federation formed in 1972. The roots of the Lutheran Church in Liberia (LCL. 1965) 
reach back into tire nineteenth century when missionaries from the United States began 
work. LCL has encouraged the small church in SIERRA LEONE, a country that shares 
LIBERIA'S history as a haven for freed slaves. 
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In 1993 twelve Lutheran churches from the above-mentioned countries founded the 
Lutheran Communion in Western Africa (LUCWA) with 1.2 million members. 

African churches have made good use of radio as an evangelism tool (see MASS 
MEDIA). Two examples front many are the Radio Voice of the Gospel, established in 
1963 in Addis Ababa, but shut down by the socialist government in 1977. Christians in 
Shaba. Zaire, sought Lutheran affiliation because of its broadcasts. Another example is 
Eternal Love Winning Africa, a transmitter of the SUDAN INTERIOR MISSION used 
by LCL to broadcast worship services and evangelistic programs to the jungle-bound 
peoples of the country. 


Asia/Padflc 

The 6.7 mtllion Lutherans in Asia are to be found in most parts of this vast area with its 
ancient and highly developed cultures. Most churches are quite small, although with 
assistance from the LWF they often carry on works of education, development, and 
welfare far beyond what size may suggest. All but 100.000 of Asian Lutherans are in 
churches belonging to the LWF including some, such as live Lutheran Church in the 
Philippines, that maintain close ties with LCMS. The BASEL MISSION and Rhenish 
Mrssion were especially instrumental in planting Lutheranism in Asia, although in the 
twentieth century their work was supplemented and sometimes supplanted by 
missionaries from Scandinavia and the United States. 


India 

Lutheranism in INDIA reaches back to 1706 and the arrival of Bartholomew Ziegenbalg 
who founded what has become the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church. It is now one of 
twelve Lutheran churches, ten of which constitute the United Evangelical Church in India 
(UELCL 1975) with 1.6 million members. Member churches have developed from 
mission work carried on by German. Danish. Norwegian. Swedish. American, and 
Latvian societies and boards. Conversations with live united Protestant CHURCH OF 
SOUTH INDIA (19-17) led to doctrinal agreement, but the UELCI has not joined. By 
contrast the small Lutheran church in Pakistan helped form a united Church of Pakistan. 
After a period of supporting ecumenical theological education, especially in Bangalore. 
UELCI has concentrated on expanding its own training center. Gurukul Theological 
College and Research Institute in Madras. 


Indonesia 

By far the largest Lutlteran presence in Asia-Pacific is the Lutheran community in 
INDONESIA, whose ten churches account for 3.9 million members. The BATAK 
PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN CHURCH (HKPB) with its 3 million members mostly in 
Sumatra is live mother church with its own confession developed in 1951. Hie LWF 
judged that live Batak confession agrees in substance with the AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION (its confessional basis) and granted HKBP membership. That judgment 
remains unique in the Lutheran communion. Six of the other Lutheran churches are 
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outgrowths of ihe HKPB. which also has congregations in Malaysia and Singapore. 
Under Indonesian philosophy based on rise five principles—belief in a unitary deity, 
nationalism, democracy, humanitarianisnt. and social justice—Lutherans have learned to 
coexist with other Christians and with the large Islamic population. Lutherans are 
founding members of the Communion of Churches in Indonesia 11950). 


Papua New Guinea 

The late nineteenth century saw the arrival of missionaries from Ncuendcttclsau and the 
Rhenish Mission on this island. When German missionaries were excluded during World 
War I. missionaries from AUSTRALIA and the United States took over the work. 
Presently two Lutheran churches constitute the largest Protestant presence in PNG with 
close to a million members. The Evangelical laitheran Church of Papua New Guinea 
(815,000) has been autonomous since 1956. Although the smaller Gutnius Lutheran 
Church-Papua New Guinea has lies w ith LCMS. both churches are members of the LWF. 


Auilralia/.Xew Zealand 

As immigrant churches. live Australian churches are unique in this pan of the world. 
Although a small Lutheran mission to the aborigines began in 1838. later that year the 
first contingent of German Lutheran dissenters from the Prussian Union gathered in 
Adelaide for worship. Another group arrived in 1841 and formed its own church. These 
were the roots of two parallel church bodies, the United Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Australia tUELCA. 1921) and tire Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia <ELCA. 
1944). The former was a founding member of tire LWF and the latter maintained close 
ties with the LCMS. A precondition of their 1966 union to form the Lutheran Church in 
Australia (LCA) was giving up these external relationships, although in 1994 the LCA 
became an associate member of the LWF. The LCA numbers 94,000 members. Another 
1.300 form the Lutheran Church of New Zealand, a district of tire LCA. 


Hong Kong. China. Taiwan 

Lutherans began mission work in CHINA in the mid-nineteenth century, and the former 
Lutheran Church of China was formed in 1920. Since tire founding of the People's 
Republic of China and the closing of existing churches, an interdenominational 
Protestantism has arisen on the mainland. The focus of Chinese Lutheranism has shifted 
to the five churches of Hong Kong (42.800) and the six on Taiwan <16.500). Seven of 
these are members of tire LWF. Until 1985 the LWF maintained a Hong Kong office to 
coordinate Lutheran approaches to China. Since then contacts have been made directly to 
the China Christian Council. 

Other Lutheran churches in Asia are found in Bangladesh (11.400). JAPAN <32.500). 
Jordan/lsracl <3.000). South KOREA (3.000). Malaysia (88.600). Myanmar < 1.500). 
Singapore 13.000). Sri Lanka (1.2001. and Thailand < 1.700). 
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Latin America and the Caribbean 

Well into ihe twentieth ccniury, because of the over-whelming Roman Catholic presence, 
mission boards did not regaiil Laiin America as a mission land. As in North America and 
Australia, it was Getman immigrants who formed the first Lutheran congregations. Not 
until after World War II. stimulated by the arrival of displaced persons from Europe, did 
they break out of their linguistic and cultural isolation and reach out not only to them but 
also to indigenous populations, gradually adopting the Spanish and Portuguese tongues. 
Even so they have maintained cordial relations with the Roman Catholic churches, not 
least because of the post-Vatican II Lutheran-Roman Catholic ecumenical dialogues. 
Lutheran churcltes of the CARIBBEAN, by contrast, are largely the result of missions of 
predecessor bodies of live ELCA and the LCMS. 

Church leaders have joined in the popular struggle for liberation from poverty and 
exploitation and live establishment of a just social order, and Latin America is the 
birthplace of LIBERATION THEOLOGY. Among Protestants these concerns led in 
1982 to the foimation of the Latin American Council of Churches (CLAI). Sixteen of the 
Lutheran churches are members. 

Together all seven Caribbean churches count 57.2<K> members and only El Salvador 
and Honduras are large enough to qualify as members of the LWF. Costa Rica. Ecuador, 
and Guatemala have "recognized congregation" status. One of the four Mexican churches 
is also an LWF member (see MEXICO). 

The Evangelical Church of the Lutheran Confession in Brazil (ECLCBi with over 
700.000 members is the largest Lutheran church on live continent and exemplifies how 
since World War II the largely German churches are becoming multicultural. ECLCB 
maintains in Sao Leopoldo the only major Lutheran theological faculty on the continent. 
ECLCB’s sister church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Brazil (217.8001 was until 
1980 a district of the LCMS and maintains close ties with that body. Tl>e Evangelical 
Church of the River Plate lECRP). based in Argentina but found also in Paraguay and 
Uruguay, is w ith 47.000 members live third largest Lutheran church in Latin America. On 
the same territory is a parallel church that until the mid-1980s was a district of the 
LCMS. A Spanish-speaking Lutheran seminary founded in 1956 in Buenos Aires merged 
in 1970 with the older Union Seminary to form the Evangelical Institute of Advanced 
Theological Study (ISEDF.T). the premiere Protestant faculty in live area. Unlike Africa 
and parts of Asia, the LCMS-related churches in Latin America are not members of the 
LWF. 

These churches of BRAZIL and Argentina typify the other emerging multicultural 
Lutheran churches in Latin America: Bolivia (18.700). Chile < 15,000). Colombia (3.300), 
Guyana (11.000). Nicaragua (3.800). Paraguay (ECRP 3.800+). Peru (2.600). Suriname 
(4.000). Umguay (ECRP). and Venezuela (5.100). 
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EUGENE L.BRAND 


LUTHERANISM, SCANDINAVIA 


Lutheranism has been the dominant form of Chrisiianiiy in Scandinavia since the 
sixteenth century. Facing little competition from other religious groups, the Lutheran 
churches have maintained their vitality primarily through internal reform movements. 
Most Scandinavians consider themselves Lutherans. but in modem times the forces of 
secularization have significantly redueed the extent of regular participation in ritual 
religiosity. As Scandinavian societies have become more pluralistic, the Lutheran 
churches have needed to reevaluate then roles as folk churches and adjust tlvcii 
relationships with state governments. 


The Scandinavian Reformation 

In 1397 live Union of Kalmar brought all of live Scandinavian countries together under the 
rule of DENMARK. The coming of Lutheranism to Scandinavia coincided with the 
breakup of this union and the creation of modern territorial monarchies. King Christian II 
of Denmark's failure to suppress a Swedish uprising against his rule in 1520 led to the 
foimation of an independent kingdom of SWEDEN and FINLAND. When Gustavus 
Vasa, a leader of live rebellion, was elected king in 1523. he took measures to ensure live 
independence of Sweden by also diminishing the power of the Catholic church in his 
realm. He chose Laurentius Andreae. a reform-minded archdeacon, as his chancellor, and 
OLAUS PETRI, who had studied with MARTIN LUTHER in Wittenberg, as preacher to 
the eity of Stockholm. In 1528 the king prcssuied a Cutholie bishop to consecrate several 
new hislkops who were sympathetic to his efforts to create an independent national 
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church. As a rcsull of this event the Swedish church has always claimed to have a historic 
episcopate in apostolic succession, even though it broke away from Roman Catholicism. 

Because of a lack of popular support the Swedish king was cautious about 
implementing other changes in religious practice, but LAURENT1US PETRI, who was 
named archbishop of Uppsala in 1531. and his brother. Olaus Petii. gradually moved the 
church toward Lutheranism. The reformers briefly lost favor with the king in 1540 for 
resisting his efforts to control the church completely, but by 1544 the Diet of VilsterAs 
was prepared to commit Sweden officially to Protestantism. Nevertheless the 
confessional character of the church remained vague until a Lutheran Church Order was 
approved in 1571 and the Uppsala Resolution of 1593 required adlverence to the 
AUGSBURG CONFESSION. As a province of Sweden. Finland concurrently 
experienced a religious transformation, under live leadership of another Wittenberg- 
educated bishop. MICHAEL AGRICOI.A. 

King Christian II was deposed from the Danish throne shortly after he lost control of 
Sweden and the Danish nobility elected his uncle. Frederick I. as king in 1523. During 
Frederick's reign, popular support for Protestantism developed in Dcnin.uk. HANS 
TAUSEN. a Wittenberg-educated priest, advanced the movement from the town of 
Viborg. although MalmO. in Danish-controlled southern Sweden, was also a significant 
center of reform. In 1526 Frederick made Tausen his chaplain, and live Diet of Odense 
supported a breaking of ties with Rome. In 1531 the deposed king. Chiistian II. attempted 
to reclaim power with the help of Olav Engelbrektsson. a Catholic archbishop in 
NORWAY, but the insurrection failed. After the death of Frederick I. his strongly 
Lutheran son. Chiistian III. completed the establishment of a Lutheran church. In 1536 
the Diet of Copenhagen dismissed the Catholic bishops and named Lutheran 
superintendents to lead live church. Luther's German eowotker. JOHANNES 
BUGENHAGEN. helped draw up a new Chuich Order for Denmark in 1537. Pcder 
Palladius. another Wittenberg-educated reformer, supplied valuable theological 
leadership in the following decades and was consecrated as a bishop (superintendent) 
along with Hans Tausen. In 1536 Norway was reduced to the status of a province under 
the full control of Denmark and thus became subject to the same religious policies. By 
1541 all four of the bishops of Norway were Lutherans. At the same time Denmaik 
established a national Lutheran chuich in ICELAND. 


Orthodoxy and Pietism 

After the Reformation era the Scandinavian monarchs continued to consolidate tlieu 
power and insisted on adherence to Lutheranism to preserve unity in their kingdoms. 
Denmark and Sweden aspired to be major powers in Europe and. as a result, they become 
entangled in religious and political controversies that first developed in Lutheran 
GERMANY. 

In the late sixteenth century the kings of both Denmaik and Sweden were strictly anti- 
Catholic but did not require much doctrinal precision in the state churches. King 
Frederick II of Denmaik did not endorse the Formula of Concord, live more elaborate 
confessional document developed by German Lutherans in 1577. The Swedish church put 
more stress on correct liturgical forms than on doctiinal details. Sympathy for the 
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theological positions advocated by PHILIPP MELANCHTHON and his Philippic 
followers was strong. especially in Denmark and Norway. 

At the start of the seventeenth century, however. Scandinavia, like Germany, shifted 
toward strict Lutheran ORTHODOXY. Niels Hemmmgsen. tike foremost theologian in 
Denmark, was dismissed from his professorship at the University of Copenhagen in 1579 
under suspicion of teaching a Calvinist view of the LORD'S SUPPER (see 
CALVINISM). New theological leaders such as Haas Poulsen Resen and Jesper 
Brochmand emerged and had extensive influence throughout the Lutheran world as 
defenders of orthodoxy. King Charles IX. who ruled Sweden after 1609. also manifested 
a new zeal for the clarification of correct doctrine. 

When the Thirty Years' War broke out on the Continent, tire Scandinavian kings came 
to tire defense of their coreligionists in Germany. Christian IV of Denmark mounted a 
campaign in support of the Protestant Union hut was defeated in 1626. GUSTAVUS II 
ADOLPHUS of Sweden won important victories throughout Germany after entering the 
war in 1630. but tire Protestant forces suffered a major setback when he was killed at the 
battle of Lutzen in 1632. 

Near the beginning of the eighteenth century. PIETISM began to spread from 
Germany to Scandinavia. In 1705 King Frederick IV supported missionaries sent out 
from HALLE, the north German center of Pietism, to tire Danish colony in INDIA. This 
was the first involvement of Lutherans in overseas mission work. Tire next king. 
Christian VI. was called tire "Pietist on the throne.” He made CONFIRMATION 
compulsory in 1736 to strengthen religious devotion. His court preacher. Erik 
Pontoppidan. later a bishop in Norway, published an explanation of Luther's Small 
Catechism in 1738. which had a long-standing influence on popular religious life (see 
CATECHISM). The so-called Pleiades, a group of seven pastors in Romsdal led by 
Thomas von Westen. also nurtured Pietism in Norway and got royal approval to begin 
missionary work among the Lapps (Sami). 

Swedish students who were educated at Halle returned to their homeland as Pietists, as 
did many thousands of Swedish soldiers who had experienced spiritual renewal while 
imprisoned in RUSSIA during the Great Northern War of 1713-1721. The growing 
influence of the MORAVIAN CHURCH, however, and oilier, more radical Pietists who 
were critical of Lutheranism piompted the authorities to pass the Conventicles Act of 
1726. Henceforth all private religious meetings were prohibited if they were uasupen ised 
by tike CLERGY. 


Nineteenth-Century Revivals 

The critical spirit of the ENLIGHTENMENT began to change religious life in 
Scandinavia in the late eighteenth century. In 1781 an Edict of Toleration granted 
religious liberty to all residents of Sweden, although a new constitution in 1809 still 
obligated native Swedes to adhere to "pure evangelical faith tsee TOLERATION)." In 
Denmark some of the leading cultural figures were openly critical of traditional 
Christianity. A new constitutional law also granted religious liberty in Denmark in 1849. 
although tike state continued to support the church. Although Lutheranism faced new 
challenges during these times, one of the most notable features of nineteenth-century 
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Scandinavian religious life was the development of various AWAKENINGS that 
prolonged the influence of Pietism. 

In Norway HANS NIELSEN HAUGE experienced a CONVERSION in 17% and 
became an inspirational traveling lay preacher. Despite being a loyal Lutheran he was 
imprisoned for more than ten years for failing to obey the Danish Conventicle Act of 
1741 that prohibited the kind of informal religious meetings he held (sec 
CONVENTICLES). In the long tun. however, efforts to suppress Hauge's movement 
failed. Some Haugeans became forceful representatives of peasant interests after Norway 
became independent from Denmark in 1814 and succeeded in repealing the Conventicle 
Act in 1842. The Norwegian awakening movement was renewed in tire second half of the 
nineteenth century and drawn closer to the state church under tire guidance of Gisle 
Johnson, who influenced many clergy through his long career as a lay theological 
professor in Christiania (Oslo). 

In Denmark a strong Pietist movement developed in South Jutland in reaction to 
rationalism. By the middle of the nineteenth century many Lutherans who were attracted 
to the stress on penitence, conversion, and SANCTIFICATION found in such groups 
became associated with the Church Home Mission Society under the leadership of 
Vilhelm Beck. This organization conducted evangelization and social welfare programs 
from various inner mission houses that were intended to supplement live official activ ities 
led by parish clergy. Some participants eventually split off to form a separate Free 
Church, hut most remained associated with live state Lutheran chureh. 

In Sweden Henrik Schartau. dean of the cathedral in Lund, inspired a revival 
movement in the early nineteenth century that encouraged catechetical training and strici 
morality but strongly disappioved of conventicles and other lay activities conducted apart 
from the clergy (see REVIVALS). Another, more ecstatic, renewal movement developed 
in northern Sweden, in live 1840s. under the leadership of Lars Laestadius. The 
Laestadian revival especially influenced the laipps. Carl Olaf Rosenius. a lay preacher 
from the north who had also interacted with Methodists (see METHODISM), nurtured 
another revival movement, based in Stockholm, that became institutionalized in 1856 as 
the Evangelical National Foundation. As with live Danish and Norwegian inner mission 
movements, separate meetinghouses developed, although this association remained loyal 
to the Lutheran church. Later, however, in 1878. some Pietists influenced by Paul Peter 
Waldenstrom broke away and formed the Mission Covenant Church. Finland experienced 
its own revivals, most notably under the leadeiship of Paavo Ruotsalainen. 


Grundtvig and Kierkegaard 

Religious life in Scandinavia was also deeply affected in the nineteenth century by two 
controversial Danes who were fervent Christians but had complicated relations with the 
state Lutheran churches. NIKOLAJ F.S. GRUNDTVIG. a pastor who was also a noted 
educational refoimer. attempted to revitalize both the church and his counity by 
emphasizing live impoitant role that congregational life should play in developing and 
sustaining the distinctive CULTURE and national identity of the Danish people. 
Although he favored the existence of a state Lutheran church, he was also a champion of 
personal freedom who criticized laws enforcing religious uniformity and compulsoiy 
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participation. The new constitution of 1849 moved Denmark closer 10 his ideal of an 
inclusive church with a freer relationship 10 the slate (see CHURCH AND STATE. 
OVERVIEW!. 

S0REN KIERKEGAARD, a theologically (rained layman, was a noted critic of 
Grundtvig and other church leaders whom he thought distorted the true nature of 
Christianity by offering people a comfortable existence in a nondemanding state church. 
In 1854 he began an “Attack upon Christendom" that emphasized the difficulty of 
Christian existence and the contrast between Christianity and worldly culture. 
Kierkegaard offended many of his contemporaries but became more influential in 
twentieth-century Protestant theology through his numerous philosophical, psychological, 
and religious writings. 


Social Change and Secularization 

Over the course of the nineteenth century, the Scandinavian nations underwent extensive 
social changes. Finland was conquered by Russia in 1809 and became a separate nation 
in 1917. Norway passed from the control of Denmark to Sweden in 1814 and attained full 
independence in 1905. Absolute monarchies evolved into democracies, and governments 
began to tolerate other expressions of religion besides Lutheranism. Overpopulation and 
changes in land usage in the countryside forced many to immigrate to North America or 
move to urban areas. The rate of INDUSTRIALIZATION accelerated in the early 
twentieth century, drastically disrupting traditional social bonds and patterns of folk 
piety. In the minds of many, the churches did not adequately respond to live social needs 
created by these changes and so their attachment to live state churches weakened. 
Anticlericalism became commonplace in the labor movement and among many 
intellectuals. SECULARIZATION increased markedly from 1850 onward, although 
indifference to organized religion was more common than hostility. At the end of the 
twentieth century, between 90 and 95 percent of the citizens of the Scandinavian 
countries still identified themselves as Lutheran, hut only 3 to 5 percent attended church 
on a weekly basis. 


Continuing Vitality 

Although many Scandinavians seemed content with a church involvement limited to 
major religious holidays and sporadic transitional ritual events such as baptisms, 
weddings, and funerals, those who were more active in the churches continued to have an 
impact on their societies and worldwide Lutheranism. 

At the stari of the century there were deep divisions in the churches of Denmaik and 
Norway between Pietists associated with the inner mission movements. Grundtvigians. 
and liberal Lutherans. In Norway the tension was so great that the conservatives created 
their own independent scliool to train pastors, the Menighetsfakuhei (Congregational 
Faculty), in 1908. as an alternative to the theological education offered at the University 
of Oslo. During World War II. however. Ole Hallesby of the Menighetsfakuhei and 
EIVIND BERGGRAF. the bishop of Oslo, brought all factions together to form a Joint 
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Chrisiiai Council lo work in opposition lo the occupying Nazi forces and their 
collaborators. In 1942 all of the bishops in Norway resigned from the state church in 
protest. Almost all of the clergy supponed them, even though it meant the loss of state 
salaries, and a self-governing folk church was organized for the duration of the war. In 
Denmark many pastors and active lay people also gained rcspect during the war for 
supporting the resistance movement and helping Jews to escape to neutral Sweden. 

Sweden produced a number of internationally influential theologians during the 
twentieth century. NATHAN SODERBLOM. archbishop of Uppsala from 1914 to 1931. 
made major contributions to ECUMENISM by founding tire Life and Work Movement 
after World War I. It later became a building block in tl>e formation of the WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. ANDERS NYGREN became the first president of tire 
LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION in 1947. Together with other professors at the 
University of Lund, most notably Gustaf Aulifn. Ire helped stimulate a renaissance in 
Luther studies in Sweden and pioneered an influential theological methodology known as 
motif research. 


Organizational Changes 

During the twentieth century, tire administrative stiuctures of the state Lutheran churches 
in Scandinavia were also changed to allow for more representative decision making and 
greater self-government. The churches created parish and diocesan councils through 
which lay people became more involved in the planning of local activities and the 
selection of clergy. All of tire churches introduced the ordination of WOMEN and. in the 
1990s. female bishops were elected for the first time in Norway. Denmaik. and Sweden 
tree WOMEN CLERGY). The Norwegian parliament debated the possibility of 
disestablishing the church in 1981. but ultimately voted to maintain a state church while 
granting it more autonomy. In Sweden, on the other hand, the church became an 
independent legal entity in 2000. The clergy are no longer considered civil servants and 
the government plays no role in the election of bislkops. 
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ERIC LUND 


LUTHERANISM, UNITED STATES 


Lutheranism is ihe most widespread and influential form of Protestantism in Germany 
and Scandinavia, although Lutherans who came from Europe to North America faced a 
difficult struggle to find their place in a new religious and social environment. Some of 
their theological commitments, liturgical foims of WORSHIP, and cultural orientations 
were out of the ordinary compared to tl»e dominant types of Protestantism in early 
American society. Differences in ethnic oiigins (see ETHNICITY) expressions of piety, 
and theological emphases among American Lutherans kept them divided into many 
different synods for over two centuries. After a long and complex process of adaptation. 
Lutheranism has come to be one of the major mainstream Protestant traditions in the 
UNITED STATES. Although unified into fewer church structures than ever before, 
contemporary American Lutherans are still dispersed in several dissimilar denominations 
and face the additional challenge of coping with internal diversity within then churches. 


The Colonial Period 

Lutherans from the NETHERLANDS. GERMANY. Scandinavia, and POLAND came to 
the Dutch colony of New Amsterdam as early as 1643 hut were not allowed to hold their 
own worship services or call their own clergy until live English took possession of that 
territory in 1664. Beginning in 1638 Lutherans from SWEDEN and FINLAND also came 
to the Delaware Valley where they enjoyed greater religious freedom, even after the 
region passed from the control of live Swedes to live Dutch and eventually tl»e English. In 
1708 large numbers of German Lutherans from the region of tire Palatinate stalled to 
arrive in New York and the Carolinas. but after 1720 Germans increasingly favored 
settlement in Pennsylvania. Salzburgers. fleeing religious persecution in Austria, 
established an additional Lutheran presence in Georgia in 1734. 

Widely scattered and served by few ministers, the colonial Lutherans continued to 
depend on support and guidance from Europe. In 1734 a delegation from Pennsylvania, 
where Lutherans were most densely settled, made a special appeal for help to HALLE, 
the center of PIETISM in Germany. Hoping to counteract the influence of NIKOLAUS 
VON ZINZENDORF'S MORAVIAN CHURCH among Lutherans in America. Halle 
sent out a young missionaiy-pastor. HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG, in 1741. He 
established live first formal governing body for Lutherans in 1748. the Ministerium of 
North America and. until his death in 1787. also promoted greater cooperation between 
German and Swedish Lutherans. He helped regularize Lutheran religious life in 
Pennsylvania. New Jeisey. and New York by devising a common LITURGY and the first 
chureh constitution. In keeping with Muhlenberg’s own inclinations. American 
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Lutheranism in this period was dominated by the spirit of Pietism. Modes of worship, 
clerical VESTMENTS, and church adornments were all kept simple, and more emphasis 
was placed on PREACHING and catechizing (see CATECHISMS) than on the 
celebration of the SACRAMENTS. The LORD'S SUPPER was administered only one to 
four times a year. 


Americanization and Reconfessionalization 

During the period when the new American Republic' was being formed. Lutherans also 
reorganized themselves into several associations of congregations within state 
boundaries. Now. in addrtion to tire Ministeriunt of Pennsylvania, synods were founded 
in South Carolina (1787). North Carolina (1791). New York (17*92). and Maryland- 
Virginia (1820). The drffrculty of maintaining contact with the expandtng population 
beyond the Appalachian mountains led to the creation of additional synods in Ohio 
< 18I8| and Tennessee (1820). 

In this rapidly changing world American Lutherans also faced new challenges to the 
maintenance of their traditional identities. Synods debated whether English should be 
adopted as the language for worship. Among tire educated tire influence of rationalistic 
thought at times eroded interest in the distinc tive doctrines of the Lutheran TRADITION. 
Living as a minority in a world of denominations more diverse than they had ever 
experienced in Europe. Lutherans also began to consider tire possibility of uniting with 
other religious groups, especially tire EPISCOPAL and German Reformed churches (see 
REFORMED CHURCHES IN AMERICA). Several synods acted independently to resist 
extensive adaptation of Lutheranism to American CULTURE, but there was also growing 
interest in the creation of a broader organization that could promote synodical 
cooperation and foster a common Lutheran consciousness. 

In 1820 four synods Ireld a convention to set up the General Synod. Several of the 
regional synods hesitated to relinquish regulatory power to this new organization, but it 
functioned for many decades as an important advisory body for Lutherans along the East 
Coast, primarily because of the strong leadership provided by SAMUEL 
S.SCHMUCKER. While serving as a professor at live seminary founded by the General 
Synod at Gettysburg. Pennsylvania, in 1826. Schmucker wrote extensively in defense of 
Lutheran theology. He was also quite open to making adjustments in thought and practice 
to help Lutherans fit better into American society. Schmucker favored the formation of 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS and was not entirely opposed to the use of the "new measures" 
developed by American revivalists to promote religious conversions (see REVIVALS). 
He authored a formal appeal for the creation of a union among various denominations, to 
make sure that America would remain a Piotestant nation. This openness to acculturation 
reached its most controversial expression in 1855 when Schmucker circulated the 
Definite Synodical Platform, an anonymous pamphlet that proposed a new reseension of 
the AUGSBURG CONFESSION, omitting what had been taught by European Luthcians 
about the ceremonies of the mass, private confession, sabbath observance, baptismal 
regeneration, and the real presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Lord's Supper. 

At this time about two-thirds of all American Lutherans were affiliated with the 
General Synod. There had been sonw oithodox Lutheran.' all along who were concerned 
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about the orientation of the synod's "American Lutheranism." but tire new proposal to 
alter the most basic Lutheran confessional consensus created an even greater storm of 
protest. Several state synods severed their ties with the General Synod. The 'Old 
Lutheran" opposition established a new seminary in Philadelphia in 1864 and created a 
rival General Council in 1867. Its leading spokesperson was CHARLES PORTERFIELD 
KRAUTH whose influential book. The Cantemilit* Reformation and Its Theology. 
published in 1871. finalized the trend back to a more traditional and strictly confessional 
Lutheranism. 

Around tire same time additional tensions within American Lutheranism developed as 
a result of the CIVIL WAR. Most Lutherans did not express much concern about the 
issue of SLAVERY, but there were some notable exceptions such as tire strongly 
abolitionist Fraiwkean Synod, which had been organized in New York in 1837 (see 
SLAVERY. ABOLITION OFi. After the formation of the Confederate States in 1861. 
five southern synods separated from nonhern and western Lutherans to form the General 
Synod. South. This body continued in existence after the war as the United Synod. South 
(18861. 


The Influence of New Immigrants 

The movement to maintain traditional Lutheranism in America was enhanced by the 
arrival of waves of new immigrants from Europe from tire 1830s onward. This 
development also began to shift the center of American Lutheranism away from tire East 
toward the Midwest. In contrast to the Lutherans who came during the colonial era. later 
immigrants from Scandinavia and Germany generally settled in ethnically Immogeneous 
dusters in frontier areas where they felt little immediate pressure to adopt a new set of 
cultural patterns. Not all of the Norwegians. Swedes. Danes. Icelanders, and Finns who 
came to America retained their Lutheran identity, but those who did mostly formed 
separate synods related to their ethnicity, such as the Norwegian Synod (1853). the 
Augustana Synod (1860). the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (1872). 
and the Suomi Synod 11890). Differences in piety also disunited live Scandinavians. 
Pietists often lived in tension with the state Lutheran churches in Scandinavia, and w hen 
they came to America, they tended to go their own way. Elling Eielson. who emigrated 
from Norway, produced tire earliest of these synods in 1846. and followers of HANS 
NIELSEN HAUGE. the foremost lay preacher back in NORWAY, formed tire Hauge 
Synod in 1876. Pietists associated with the Inner Mission movement in DENMARK also 
created their own Lutheran church in America in 1894. 

Germans who settled in tire Midwest for rived new synods in Wisconsin (1850). Texas 
(1851). and Iowa (1854). A few other groups specifically left Germany to escape trends 
in religious life there. Some Lutherans opposed to the union of Lutheran and Reformed 
churches in Prussia (see PRUSSIAN UNION I settled in New York State and founded the 
Buffalo Synod in 1845. A larger group from Saxony with strong commitments to 
Lutheran ORTHODOXY settled in the area around St. Louis and organized the Missouri 
Synod in 1847. C.F.W.Walther <1811—1887). the eventual leader of this latter group, 
became the most forceful defender of strict confessional lattherunism in the Midwest. 
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The LUTHERAN CHURCH-MISSOURI SYNOD look the lead in foiming a new 
federation of synods called the LUTHERAN SYNODICAL CONFERENCE (1872). 
Through this organization Missouri exercised considerable influence among Midwest 
Germans and also on the Norwegian Synod. For a while many Norwegian congregations 
depended on Concordia Seminary in St. Louis for the training of their ministers. A series 
of controversies, however, blocked any moves toward fuller cooperation among the 
Midwest synods. Buffalo and Missouri disagreed about the role of ministers and other 
issues of church POLITY. Estrangement developed between Missouri and Iowa over the 
AUTHORITY of the Lutheian confessions and the degree to which there must be 
doctrinal agreement to have church fellowship (see CONFESSION). The Norwegian and 
Ohio synods distanced themselves from Missouri in the 1880s when disagreements 
emerged about the doctrine of PREDESTINATION. 


Forms of Church Work 

Despite their inability to overcome differences in ethnicity, piety, and THEOLOGY, the 
various American laitheran groups were effectively engaged in many forms of church 
work by the end of the nineteenth century. Most synods still confined their home 
MISSIONS work to helping immigrants from their own ethnic backgrounds adjust to 
America and retain their ties to Lutheranism. There was some modest outreach to African 
American and NATIVE AMERICAN communities. American Lutheran foreign mission 
work began in INDIA. Madagascar. CHINA, and JAPAN. Most synods maintained their 
own SEMINARIES, and over fifty Lutheran church colleges were founded before the 
start of the new century (see CHRISTIAN COLLEGES). The Missouri Synod also 
created an extensive parochial school system. Some synods were active in establishing 
charitable institutions, and William Passavant of the Pittsburgh Synod was especially 
notable among American Lutherans for his work in founding hospitals and orphanages. 
Following a European model he instituted the DEACONESS movement in American 
Lutheranism. WOMEN also played increasingly active roles as lay contributors to local 
church programs and provided impoitant financial suppoit for church work abroad 
through women's missionary societies. The Walther League (1893) and the Luther 
League (1895) became national Lutheran youth organizations. 


Twentieth-Century Mergers 

Lutheran emigration from Euiope peaked in 1882. As live twentieth century approached. 
American Lutherans, with live exception of some churches along the East Coast, were still 
worshiping predominantly in a language other than English. However, new incentives to 
merge synods and integrate more fully into America society soon appeared. Patriotic- 
fervor during World War I inspired many Lutherans to put less emphasis on their ethnic 
backgrounds, particularly if they were of German heritage. The year 1917 marked the 
four hundredth anniversary of the stan of MARTIN LUTHER'S Reformation, which also 
inspired new efforts to promote synodical cooperation. The National Lutheran Council 
was brought into existence in 1918. linking many synods in the Midwest and the East. 
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with iho notable exception of the Missouri Synod. The three largest Norwegian synods 
came together in 1918 to foim the Norwegian Lutheran Church in America. In the same 
year East Coast Lutherans associated with the General Synod. General Council, and 
United Synod. South combined as the United Lutheran Church in America (ULCA). In 
1930 several German synods in the Midwest merged to form tire AMERICAN 
LUTHERAN CHURCH. 

Insistence on the total inerrancy of Scripture (see BIBLICAL INERRANCY > and the 
necessity of doctrinal agreement as a condition for fellowship or cooperation between 
churches kept the Missouri and Wisconsin Synods apart from these mergers (see 
WISCONSIN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN SYNOD* Some Other Midwestern 
Lutheran groups were more flexible on these issues but were still suspicious in the 
interwar period of liberal tendencies among East Coast Lutherans (see LIBERAL 
PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). In 1930 Norwegian and German Lutherans in 
the Midwest created a new American Lutheran Conference as a kind of protest against 
the theological views of the ULCA. After Woild War II. however, more church leaders 
across the countiy began to accept the HIGHER CRITICISM pioneered by Lutheran 
biblical scholars in Europe and to commit themselves to ECUMENISM. American 
Lutherans made important contributions to the formation of the LUTHERAN WORLD 
FEDERATION (LWFi in 1947. Franklin Claik Fiy. longtime leader of the ULCA. 
became president of the LWF in 1957 and also encouraged American Lutheran 
participation in tire W ORLD COUNCIL OF CHU RCHES. 

The next important step toward Lutheran unity took place in 1960 when a new church 
based in Minneapolis, the American Lutlteran Church (ALCi. brought together most of 
the Noiwegians. Danes of pietistic background, and the Midwest Gentians who had been 
pan of the old ALC. In 1962 the LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA (LCA). based in 
New York City, united the East Coast Lutherans of the ULCA with Grundtvigian Danes 
(see NIKOLAJ F.S.GRUNDTVIG) and most Lutherans of Swedish and Finnish 
background. 

The Missouri Synod’s (LC.MS) initial willingness to exploit relations with the ALC 
caused the conservative Wisconsin Synod (WELS) to suspend fellowship with it. Then, 
the decision to ordain women as clergy, approved by both the ALC and the LCA in 1970. 
and active engagement by live two denominations in ecumenical Dialogue with the 
Refoimed. Episcopal, or Roman Catholic traditions piompted increasingly negative 
responses from the Missouri Synod (LCMS) (see DIALOGUE. 
INTERCONFESSIONAL. WOMEN CLERGY). In 1969. after J.A.O.Preus was elected 
denominational president, the LCMS strongly buttressed its conservative inclinations. It 
rejected participation in the Lutheran World Federation and began to scrutinize the type 
of theology being taught at its seminaries. At its 1973 convention the majority of 
delegates reaffumed the inerrancy of Scripture, and charged the faculty of Concordia 
Seminary in St. Louis with failing to teach correct doctrine. Most of the faculty and 
students left Concordia to form Sentinex. a seminaiy in exile. In 1976 some 
congregations withdrew from the LCMS to establish the Association of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches t.AELC). 

The AELC sought further collaboration with the ALC and the LCA. which led to the 
creation in 1982 of a Commission for a New Lutheran Church. In 1988 the three churches 
united as the EVANGELICAL LuTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA (ELC.A). which. 
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with more than five million members, became the fourth largest Protestant denomination 
in the United States at that time. 

At the end of the twentieth centuiy the ELCA continued to wrestle w ith issues such as 
the appropriate polity of the CHURCH, the direction it should take in its involvement in 
the ecumenical movement, and its responses to religious and cultural pluralism. 
Embracing Lutherans of diverse persuasions, it also struggled to articulate a unified 
stance on controversial social issues such as ABORTION and HOMOSEXUALITY. The 
LCMS and WELS. with a combined membership of approximately three million, firmly 
rejected the reshaping of Lutheran identity favored by the ELCA and defended an 
alternative vision of Lutheranism that emphasized w hat differentiated it from other forms 
of Christianity, both Protestant and Catholic. 
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LUTHULI, ALBERT JOHN (1899-1967) 


South African HUMAN RIGHTS leader. Luthuli was born near Bulawayo (now in 
Zimbabwe) in 1899 to a Zulu chiefly family in the area of Groutville. Natal. His father 
was a SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST evangelist in what was then Southern Rhodesia. 
Sent haek to Gioutville as a child. Luthuli attended Adams College, established by the 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS (ABCFM). 
achieving such distinction that he was appointed to teach there, one of the fust Africans 
to do so in 1921. He emerged as a leader in tire community, being elected chief in 
Groutville in 1934. and in the church, where he became chairman of the Bantu 
Congregational Church. 
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In ihe former capacity he was a modernizing and progressive chief, concerned more 
with agricultural and social and educational development than with political advance, and 
supporting institutions, such as the Institute of Race Relations, which were espoused by 
moderate whites. On the church front he was sufficiently eminent to be chosen as a South 
African representative at the conference of the International Missionary Council at 
Tambaram. Madras, in 1938. It was a transforming experience. He traveled to INDIA 
with Thompson Samkange 11893-1956}. a Southern Rhodesian delegate who was to 
become a close friend and a leading African voice in church and public affairs in his own 
country 1 . At tire conference Ire encountered Asian Christians whose outlook and 
engagement sharply contrasted with the social and political passivity characteristic of the 
churches of Southern Africa, and he came into contact with the ideas of Gandhi and 
Nehru. 

On his return he became increasingly concerned w ith the rights and dignity of black 
people in SOUTH AFRICA. He joined tire African National Congress (ANC) in 19*15. 
and in 1952 became its president-general. With tire election of the Nationalist 
Government in 1948 and the steady implementation of apartheid. Luthuli became a 
leading figure in the civil disobedience movement, urging nonviolent resistance to 
oppression on explicitly Christian grounds. This made him a target for the government. 
He was deposed from the chieftaincy (although popular sentiment ensured that he was 
saluted with the title of chief for the rest of his lifel and was put under several banning 
orders and twice imprisoned. In 1957 he was one of the many defendants in a celebrated 
treason trial. He was acquitted—imputations of violent intent or communist sympathies 
were patently unsustainable—but banished to Groutville. By now he was a figure of 
international interest, as the Sharpeville massacre and similar events helped to focus 
world attention on apartheid South Africa. In 1961 he was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize, the first African to receive it. He died in Stanger. South Africa, on July 21. 1967. 
after being struck by a railway train. 

Throughout his life Luthuli drew tire inspiration for his public activity from his 
understanding of the Christian faith. Some white church leaders who had seen him in his 
earlier years as tire pattern African leader became disturbed as his stance became more 
radical, and especially lamented his identification with the ANC. However, his racial 
attitudes remained inclusive ("As an African I worship the God whose children we all 
are”t. He was an enthusiast for Zulu CULTURE, hut sought no specifically African form 
of CHURCH or THEOLOGY. A product of Protestant missions himself, he wanted the 
widest possible sharing of such institutions as Adams College that the missions had 
brought. His complaint against white church leaders was their acceptance of domination 
by tire secular state. As for his own people. ‘The road to freedom." he said "is via the 
Cross.” 

See also Church and State. Overview 
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MACHEN, JOHN GRESHAM (1881-1937) 


American Presbyterian controversialist and New Testament scholar. John Gresham 
Machen was bom July 28. 1881. the son of a prominent Baltimore family. In the 1920s 
he emerged as the foremost critic of LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM. In popular works 
such as Chrisilanliy and Liberalism < 192}I and What Is Faith ' f I925> he argued that 
liberalism abandoned the central tenets of historic Christianity. What is more. Machen 
contended that liberal views about Christ, the BIBLE. SIN. and SALVATION reflected 
the general intellectual decline of American CULTURE and EDUCATION. On this basis 
he called for a separation of conservative and liberal Protestants. 

Although Machen based these arguments on his own Presbyterian convictions, he also 
marshaled suppoit from his own teaching and study of the New Testament, which 
extended from his days as an undergraduate at Johns Hopkins University through to his 
duties at Piinceton Seminary from 1906 to 1929. and then at Westminster Seminaty until 
the end of this life. In his two scholarly books. The Origin of Paul's Religion < 1921) and 
The Virgin Birth of Christ 1 1930). both of which defended the Bible's truthfulness and 
traditional Protestant interpretations. Machen earned the ivputation as the foremost 
conservative biblical scholar in the UNITED STATES. Furtiveimorc. his scholarship 
provided much of the substance for the argument that liberal Protestantism was a severe 
departure from Christian teaching. 

Machen was a popular speaker who many identified as FUNDAMENTALISM'S lone 
scholar. In the northern PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (PCUSA) his views were the object 
of much scorn. Over the last decade of his life Machen fought losing battles in trying to 
preserve older Presbyterian teaching. His combativeness eventually prompted 
Presbyterian officials in 1935 to bring Machen to trial and suspend him from the 
ministry. In 1936. only six months before bis death on Januaty I. 1937. he responded by 
foiming the Orthodox Presbyterian Church. 

See also Orthodoxy: Presbyterianism 
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MACKAY, JOHN ALEXANDER <1889- 

1983) 


Presbyterian chuich leader. Mackay was born in Inverness. SCOTLAND cm July 5. 1889. 
of a Scottish Presbyterian family. He studied philosophy and THEOLOGY in Aberdeen 
and in Princeton. New Jersey, although his philosophical formation was clearly 
developed in Spain under the mentorship of Miguel de Unamuno, who shaped his mind 
and soul with the llavor of Iberian existentialism. This study gave hint a unique 
perspective into the Latin American soul and cultural realities. Mackay married his wife. 
Jane Logan, before his appointment as a missionary educator in Lima. Peru, by the Free 
Church of Scotland. 

Mackay is one of live most important figures in the early years of the Ecumenical 
Movement and in the Committee for Cooperation in Latin America <CCLA). In the 
Ecumenical Movement. Mackay was the chairperson for the commission on The 
Universal Church and the World Nations'* of live Oxford Conference in 1937: a member 
of the emerging central committee from 1946 to 1948: chairperson of the International 
Missionary Council from 1947 to 1957. member of the central committee of the WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. 1948-1954: chairperson of the commission on The 
Church’s Witness to God’s Design” of the Amsterdam Conference of tl»e World Council. 
1948: and chairperson of the joint committee of the International Missionary Council and 
the World Council of Churches from 1948 to 1954. 

During this period of ecumenical involvement and contribution Mackay wrote 
numerous articles in ecumenical journals focusing on ecumenical ECCLESIOLOGY. His 
work on this area is best articulated in his book Eaanenics: The Science of the Church 
Universal. While involved in the Ecumenical Movement. Mackay was appointed 
professor of ccumenics at Princeton Theological Seminary (1932-1936) and became 
president of this institution front 1936 to 1959. His legacy as president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary is clearly seen in the library collection of this institution, one of the 
best in the field of Latin American religion in the world, and in the creation of the 
international journal Theology Today (Princeton. New Jersey). 

Mackay's theological maturity was nourished and shaped by a rich and challenging 
experience as a missionary in Peru and as a critical figure in the CCLA. His participation 
in many important ecumenical and missionary meetings in the continent provided 
grounding for his missiological contributions. Three important books in live history of 
Latin American Christianity— The Other Spanish Christ. That Other America, and 
Christianity in the Frontier —and his contributions to the CCLA’s journal. !m iVhcvii 
Democracia (New York: I9l6-!960sl. represent Mackay's cross-cultural struggles to 
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understand the place and function of Protestantism in the Latin American continent. His 
missiological approach, particularly his critical assessment of Christ's images as used by 
Latin American writeni and novelists, has become a rich method to grapple with issues of 
the gospel and cultures in the Latin American context. 

Mackay died in Princeton, New Jersey, on September 6. 1983. 

See also Culture; Ecumenism; Latin America; Missiology 
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MACKENZIE, JOHN (1835-1899) 


British missionary. Mackenzie was horn August 30. 1835. in Knockando. SCOTLAND. 
In 1855 he joined the London Missionary Society, which three years later sent him to 
SOUTH AFRICA, the Cape province. He promptly got into conflict with the Boers of the 
neighboring Transvaal. Various travels throughout the southern and southeastern pan of 
AFRICA followed. Mackenzie became, by the late 1860s, a determined advocate of 
fuither British expansion in Botswana, both to retain a British access to central Africa 
and to stem the influx of European settlers. In 1878 he became the spokesman for tire 
European settlers and was offered, the following year, the post of British commissioner 
for Bechuana. although he did not receive the permission of the London Missionary 
Society to accept the offer. 

His vigorous involvement on behalf of British political interests continued all the 
same. Larger political issues, significantly influenced by the appearance of German 
interests in Namibia, prompted the I-ondon Missionary Society eventually to give its 
appioval for Mackenzie's political involvement in Bechuana. Mackenzie died in 
Kimberley. South Africa, March 23. 1899. 

Mackenzie exerted considerable influence through his prolific pen. He is a classic 
example of the convergence of missionary impulse and political imperialism, 
undoubtedly tl>c outgrowth of his experiences in South Africa. 
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MACLEOD, GEORGE FIELDEN (1895- 

1991) 


Scottish church leader and ecumenist. MacLeod was bom June 17. 1895. in Glasgow, of 
a family distinguished in service of the CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. He was educated at 
Winchester. Oxford, and Edinburgh Universities, interrupted by service in World War 1 
in Salonika and Flanders where he won the Military Cross. He served as minister in 
paiishes in fashionable Edinburgh and depressed Glasgow. His radical pacifist views and 
his challenges to the establishment led to frequent clashes with the Church of Scotland 
authoiitics. 

In 1938 he acquired an interest in the ruins of Iona Abbey, which he rebuilt over 27 
years with the help of rich benefactors and a group of wotking theologians and 
supporters. The community had a particular concern for young people in trouble and the 
poor of Scottish cities, a wort that continued the efforts of THOMAS CHALMERS a 
century eatlier. Cavan Calling <19341 and We Shall RebuiltI 11944) were MacLeod's 
vision of the new social order represented by the IONA COMMUNITY. 

MacLeod made intercommunion a passionate concern, which horrified some 
PRESBYTERIANS, as did his catholicity in worship. He became the first nonAnglicun to 
preach in St. Paul’s London, greeted as "a modern proplwt.” Even in his year as 
moderator of tl»e General Assembly, he excited opposition with his address "Bombs and 
Bishops." In 1963. the 1,400th anniversary of the foundation of Iona by Columba was 
marked ecumenically and its significance in lire movement recognized. 

MacLeod engaged in the dialogue of religion and politics, as well as the quest for 
Christian unity, expressed in his book Only One llfay Left, with his espousal of the causes 
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of peace and justice. hunger, and the environment. On resigning from leadership of the 
Iona Community in l%7 he became a life peer, created Lord MacLeod of Fuinory. He 
died June 27.1991. 

See also Ec umenism. Pacifism 
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MACLEOD, NORMAN (1812-1872) 


Scottish theologian. Maclcod was bom at Campbeltown. Argyllshire, in SCOTLAND 
and educated at Glasgow College and Edinburgh University. While at Edinburgh he 
studied under, and was highly infiuenecd by. the renowned theologian THOMAS 
CHALMERS. After a short career as a tutor and teacher he was ordained in 1838 and 
gained a reputation as a great orator, preacher, and as one particularly zealous in his 
parochial duties. Indeed he is remembered as one of tl»e most inllucntial parochial 
Scottish ministers of the nineteenth century. 

In 1851 he was made minister of Barony parish. Glasgow, where lie did much to sene 
the local community, especially tlve poor, and became keenly interested in foreign 
MISSIONS. In 1857 he was appointed chaplain to Queen Victoria, whose respect and 
admiration he had quickly gained. In I 860 his literary career was launched when he 
became editor of a monthly religious magazine entitled Good Words. The magazine was 
immensely popular, and several of the pieces he wrote for it later appeared in book font). 
In 1864 he was made convener of the India mission for the CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
and in the same year traveled to Egy pt and Palestine. Three years later, in 1867. he 
embarked on his journey to INDIA to visit mission stations throughout the country. On 
his return to Scotland lie did much to encourage further effort in foreign missions. In 
1869 he was elected moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Maclcod never fully recovered his health after traveling to India and. after a steady 
decline, died in 1872. He was the author of many books, the best known of which is his 
Reminiscences of a Highland Parish ( 1867). 
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MADISON, JAMES (1751-1836) 


American statesman. James Madison was tlw fourth president of the United States and a 
major architect of American constitutional government and advocate for religious liberty. 
He was a leading figure in the Constitutional Convention of 1787. which produced the 
U.S. Constitution, and in the First Federal Congress, which drafted the U.S. BILL OF 
RIGHTS. 

Born in Virginia, the eldest of twelve children. Madison was baptized in the Anglican 
Church. He received his early education from Presbyterian ministers at home and at a 
boarding school. He traveled north to the evangelical Calvinist College of New Jersey 
(Princeton!, where he was mentored by the College president and Presbyterian 
clergyman. Dr. John Witherspoon. This education produced one of the most theologically 
informed of all American statesmen. 

When he returned home, he was discomforted by tire persecution of dissenting clergy 
in central Virginia and moved to the cause of religious liberty. Elected to the state 
legislature in 1776. his first important public act was to propose replacing the language of 
“toleration" in George Mason's draft of the Virginia Declaration of Rights with the 
concept of absolute equality in religious belief and exercise. Religious liberty was thus 
enshrined in the fundamental law of Virginia. In the mid-1780s Madison led the 
opposition to Patrick Henry's proposal for a “general assessment" or tax to support 
“teachers of live Christian religion." He orchestrated the defeat of Henry's bill by 
delaying legislative action on the measure and mobilizing popular opposition to the tax 
w ith his trenchant "Memorial and Remonstrance against Religious Assessments." He also 
reintroduced in the Virginia legislature THOMAS JEFFERSON'S “Bill for Establishing 
Reltgious Freedom" and shepherded it to passage in 1786. Drawing on tire innovative 
church-state arrangements worked out in revolutionary Virginia. Madison proposed in the 
First Federal Congress the tentative “first draft" of a mca sure eventually shaped into the 
First Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

Madison championed the idea that all citizens are equally cntrtlcd to the natural right 
to exercise religion according to the dictates of conscience. He rejected the popular 
notion that religion's survival requited the sustaining aid of civil government and that 
civil government was dependent on an established church to promote social order and 
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stability. Throughout his public career in both Virginia and the nation, he pursued the 
policies that civil government must not favor one religious sect over others or take 
cognizance of religion in state actions. 

Set also Bill of Rights: Jefferson. Thomas 
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MALAWI 


A land-locked country of 45. 747 square miles in southeast AFRICA, the former Biitish 
Protectorate of Nyasaland. Malawi became a republic within tl>e Commonwealth on July 
6 . 1966. Hastings Kamu/.u Banda served as life president from its beginning until 1994 
when multiparty elections were forced on lire country by world opinion. Malawi boasts 
fifteen identifiable languages with English and Chiehewu as the official ones. 

DAVID LIVINGSTONE is credited with opening Malawi to '•Christianity, 
civilization, and commerce" in 1859. Accepting his appeal for missionaiics to come and 
fight tire slave trade, the Universities Mission to Central Africa (UMCA) arrived in 1861. 
The Free CHURCH OF SCOTLAND established the first permanent mission station at 
Cape Macleai in 1875 and the Blantyre Mission was founded a year later. 

Anglican and Presbyterian missionaiics from SCOTLAND and SOUTH AFRICA 
dominated early Protestant mission work. When Catholics and other Protestants 
appeared, they were deemed as intiudeis. Three Presbyterian mission groups merged in 
1926 to foim the Church of Central Africa Presbyterian (CCAP). With tire life president 
being an ordained elder in the Church of Scotland, the CCAP became both live largest and 
de fac to "official" church. Much of the early population growth in both the Protestant and 
Catholic churches was the result of establishing primary schools. 

An extensive health-care ministry is maintained by live SEVENTH-DAY 
ADVENTIST CHURCH. The ASSEMBLIES OF GOD has recently mushroomed to 
more than 400.000 members. Although there are the usual varieties of evangelical, 
charismatic, and Pentecostal groups. AFRICAN INSTITUTED CHURCHES are 
increasing. Religious statistics greatly vary according to the publication, but the 
population is approximately 50 to 55 percent Protestants. 20 percent Catholics, and 20 
percent Muslims and others. 

See also Slavery: Slavery. Abolition of 
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MARANKE, JOHN (1912-1963) 


African church leader. Born Muehabaya Mombe runic in the Bond we Mountain region of 
the Maranke Tribal Ttustland of Zimbabwe. John (or Johane) Maranke received a 
spiritual injunction to establish a church after a near-death experience in 1932. He started 
the church with the help of his elder brothers and his uncle. The first official ceremony 
took place on July 20. 1932. near tire Murozi River in tl>c Maranke Tribal Ttustland. 
Maranke documented his spiritual awakening and vision in the Humbowo Huiswa we 
Vaposiorl (“New Witness of the Apostles"). Other practices established by Maranke 
included a Saturday Sabbath ceremony lKeek), healing sessions, a Eucharist or Passover 
ceremony, and mountain prayer retreats. 

The Apostolic Church of John Maranke consists of a leadership structure of twelve 
members located in ZIMBABWE and more than 500.000 member*, called Apostles 
(Vapotiori or Baposiolo), in several African countries. The most dominant congregations 
are located in the S lion a areas of eastern Zimbabwe and in Botswana. MALAWI. 
Zambia. Angola, and Mozambique. Apostles usually possess the spiritual gifts of 
prophecy and liealing. WOMEN also occupy the venerable positions of prophetesses, 
healers, and ceremonial song composers and leader*. Apostolic congregations observe 
Saturday Sabbath ceremonies in local languages and dialects. The emphasis on FAITH 
HEALING is very strong within these congregations. Apostolic beliefs incoiporatc 
indigenous customs, especially MARRIAGE and healing models derived from tlie Shona. 
with Christian practices. 

Maranke was able to create a movement that was able to adapt to changing conditions 
in many African nations. In the 1980s. some members of this church movement were 
actively involved in the chinuirenga < Zimbabwean liberation snuggle). Tliere is no 
gainsaying the fact that the Apostolic Church is a compelling case of doctrinal and ritual 
revitalization in African Christianity. 

The religious movement established by John Maranke also underscores the importance 
of indigenous creativity in African Christianity. Any serious study of Christianity in 
AFRICA must recognize the spiritual initiatives and genius of African church founder*. It 
is from this vantage point that one can credibly capture live astonishing range of 
expressions and modes of Christianity in Africa. 

See also Africa: African Instituted Churches: African Theology 
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MARBURG, COLLOQUY OF 


One of ihe most important religious issues about which MARTIN l.UTHER < 1483-1546) 
and HULDRYCH ZWINGLI (1484-1531) presented differing convictions was the bodily 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist (praesentiu rettlli). In 1525 this theological 
controversy erupted into outright hostilities. In order to resolve them, reformers, 
primarily from Sucbia and the Upper Rhine regions, advanced the idea of a theological 
conference. Instrumental in bringing it about was Philip. Landgrave of Hesse (1504- 
1567). who wished to unite the Protestant estates of the empire in a political alliance: this 
project appeared endangered by conflicting theological views. His fust attempts to 
arrange a meeting in 1528 and 1529 were unsuccessful. After the Second Imperial Diet 
held at SPEYER in March and April of 1529 he tried again. On Aptil 22. the very day the 
Diet was closed, he urged the elector of Saxony and tire imperial cities of Strassburg. 
NUmbcrg. and Ulm to intensify their combined efforts to reach an agreement. He was 
afraid that those estates that upheld the old faith might succeed in undermining the 
mutual unterstanding of the Protestants by means of theological quarrels over live nature 
of Christ's presence in the Eucharist. Tire obstacles were great: Luther disclaimed any 
common interest between religion and politics: PHILIPP MELANCHTHON (1497- 
1560) warned that Zwingli's followers, who constituted a powerful pressure group, might 
open an even greater rift in the church and threaten peace within the empire. It was the 
elector of Saxony who urged Luther and Melanchthon to attend the meeting and. having 
secured their agreement, commissioned theologians of the University of Wittenberg to 
draft like so-called Articles of Schwabach to serve as a basis for the talks. 

The foremost advocate of the conference continued to be Landgrave Philip. On July I. 
1529. he signed the letter of invitation, which was to be sent to Luther. Zwingli. 
JOHANNAS OECOLAMPADIUS (1482-1531). Johannes Sturm. ANDREAS 
OS1ANDER (1498-1552). JOHANNES BRENZ. (1499-1570) and—apparently at some 
later date. Urbanus Rhegiux < 1489-1591). The conference was scheduled at Marburg on 
September 29. 1529. and would begin live following day. To secure a positive outcome, 
these discussions were to abandon the usual mles of academic disputation in favor of a 
"friendly dialogue without formal arguments": neither a chairman nor a mediator was 
appointed. Landgrave Philip, eager to achieve visible success, offered his best services to 
avoid conflict. 
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The representatives front the Helvetic Confederation and the city of Strassburg arrived 
two days early. The theologians Zwingli. Oceolampadius. MARTIN BLfCER (1491- 
1551), and Hedio were joined by Rudolf Collin and Ulrich Funk, magistrates from 
Zurich, and Felix Ftei front Basel. Luther and Melanchthon did not atrive until 
September 30. Even later, arriving October 2. were Osiander. Bren/, and MICHAEL 
AGRICOLA (1509-1557). who represented towns of Southern Germany, with Agricola 
substituting for Urbanus Rhegius. who had fallen ill. They all took up quarters in the 
landgrave's castle at Marburg. 

On October I. the discussions began. Zwingli was paired with .Melanchthon and 
Luther with Oecolam-padius for initial talks. Some progress was made concerning 
peripheral questions. The core of the dissent, lire nature of Christ's presence in tire 
Eucharist, became the topic of the main discussions of October 2 and 3. which took place 
in tire landgrave's private chambers with tire prince himself and some distinguished 
guests attending. Johann Feigc. tire landgrave's chancellor, gave the welcome address at 
6:00 A.M. on October 2. thus fomtally opening tire conference. Lutlter. Melanchthon. 
Zwingli. and Oceolampadius. to whom above all the success was entrusted, sat at the 
table facing each other. Luther pointed out a number of errors of belief that he had 
observed in the teachings of the others and advanced his own conviction concerning the 
topical issue of the Eucharist. His opponents responded, denying vigorously the presence 
of Christ's body in the sacrament. Luther again quoted the decisive passages from the 
Bible, which he had written with chalk on tire table: Hoc eii corpus meum" (this is my 
body). Tlrere followed a lively debate, rather quickly leading to stalmate. Wellknown 
arguments taken from relevant literature were exchanged, but no new aspects put 
forward. 

There were three main questions that dominated the discussion. First of all. there was 
the correct understanding of Jesus's words spoken at the Last Supper, which Luther 
considered of paramount importance. Then there was the question of w hether it seemed 
possible that Christ's body should be present in heaven as well as in the sacrament. 
Finally, relevant patristie writings were examined. In the end there evolved a somewhat 
better unterstanding in several aspects, but no common ground was achieved concerning 
the basic issue. When the landgrave insisted that a middle road should he found, live 
Lutherans presented tire draft of an article of consensus, and Melanchthon pointed to the 
writings of the fathers as a possible source of unanimity. There were Swiss delegates, 
however, who steadfastly refused to compromise on the question of the praesenlia realis 
(real presence). 

Due mostly to the landgrave, a complete failure was avoided. He prompted Lutlter to 
formulate fifteen ankles, which stated, based on the Articles of Schwabach. what 
agreements had been reached. The controversial points of view of live Swiss and 
Strassburg delegates were referred to the future. Luther avoided antagonizing his 
opponents in any way. and finally Iris text was signed by all. Articles 1 through 14 
contain the essence of common belief. In aiticle 15 Luther summarizes the common basis 
of Protestant teaching concerning tire question of the praesenlia realis. and states, in a 
brief and concise manner, the remaining points of dissent only in lire end. Thus Luther 
succeeded in formulating a document of basic understanding between the different 
groups on reformatory creed at a rather low level, but still clearly defining the border 
with the dogma of the old church. 
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Modem literature offers, no unanimous answer to the question of whether this is tire 
Concordia attempted at the time. There ean be no doubt that in a practical way a 
consensus was reached (H.Bomkamm). Landgrave Philip of Hesse, the foster father of 
the conference, reaped from it the chance of once more presenting, on October 4. his 
project of a political alliance. It was thwarted by the outbreak of an epidemic on October 
5. which demanded a hasty depaiture from Marburg. 

In tire end. the outcome of the Marburg talks seems to have satisfied everyone. Each 
theological persuasion believed itself to have earned tire day. and somehow this is 
correct. Much of the previous religious excitement was diminished in importance, and the 
personal contacts established allowed a more pragmatic approach and reduced strife and 
stress. A foundation for further endeavors was laid: Bucer. above all. took advantage of 
it. working toward greater consensus on the questions of how to understand and celebrate 
the Lord's Supper. Tire Concordia W’ittembcrgcnsis of 15.VI and the Concordia 
Wittenbergensis of 1536 proved attainable. Landgrave Philip did not hesitate to 
implement it in his primary goal of a political alliance. The elector of Saxony, 
nevertheless, found reason to criticize tire Articles of Marburg, demanding instead 
universal adherence to the Articles of Schwabach. With the Margrave of Brandenburg- 
Anshach joining forces, his attitude doomed further discussions that took place at 
Schwabach and Schmalkalden. Therefore, it w ould not appear justified to overestimate 
the historic import of the Articles of Marburg. Hie evolution of Protestant theology, 
however, undoubtedly owes much to them. The Confessio Marpurgiana stands as a first 
attempt at unifying tire different Protestant factions and is to be considered a notable 
landmark on the road toward the Confessio Augutiana. 

See also Helvetic Confession: Lord's Supper 
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MARHEINEKE (MARHEINECKE), 
PHILIPP KONRAD (1780-1846) 


German Lutheran theologian. Marheincke Mood in the tradition of mediating and 
speculative THEOLOGY and was professor of theology at the University of Berlin from 
1811 until his death. May 31. 1X46. He was a colleague of FRIEDRICH 
SCHLEIERMACHER at Berlin and preacher at Trinity Church in Berlin, representative 
of tl>e Protestant clergy as member of the Supreme Consistory. Marheineke was bom in 
Hildesheiin. GERMANY. May I. 1780. the son of a merchant and city council member. 
He attended the Gymnasium Andreanum and began his university studies in Gottingen in 
1789 with G.J.Planck. C.F.von Ammon. C.F. Staudlin. and J.G.Eiehorn before going on 
to study at Erlangen. In 180S he published a book on the influence of IMMANUEL 
KANT on Christian ETHICS. After briefly leturning to Gottingen he accepted a 
professorship at Heidelberg where he worked with C.Daub. W.De Wette. and 
G.F.Cretner. 

Maiheineke was influenced by Schlcicimacher. Johann Gottlieb Fichte, and 
FRIEDRICH VON SCHELLLNG and moved naturally among the circle of Romantic 
thinkers at Heidelberg. He published his Christian Symbolic Theutogy 11811-1813). 
which challenged aspects of the work of I.A.Dorner. and was called to the newly founded 
University of Berlin. There lie began a coidial relationship with GEORG W.F.HEGEL 
and found himself trying to provide a more conceptually oriented understanding of the 
meaning of Christianity as a fotm of the Absolute Ideal, organized on the basis of a 
history of thought encompassing Catholic. Lutheran. Reformed, and Soeinian dogmatic 
topics rather than Sehleicrmachcr’s emphasis on the expression of consciousness based 
on the feeling of dependency. Wlten the split between Schleiermacher and Hegel 
widened. Marheineke found himself in the Hegelian camp, interpreting Hegel's 
philosophy and its influence on Christian theology. He succeeded Hegel as rector of the 
university after Hegel’s death. Less materialistic than the left-wing Hegelians, he 
continued his efforts toward a rationalistic understanding of meaning in the Christian life, 
accepting oithodox doctrinal stiuetures like the Trinity while oftering a Hegelian 
interpretation of their meaning. 

His view of the importance of reason and history as forces in theology would not 
endear him to the Baithian movement (see KARL BARTH. NEO-ORTHODOXY), 
limiting his acknowledged influence for much of the twentieth centuiy. His prominence 
as a Prussian theologian and churchman did not translate easily to the English-speaking 
world. 
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MARPECK, PILGRAM (c. 1495-1556) 


Anabaptist theologian. Maipeck was a lay German burgher and civil magistrate who 
became a social radical and Anabaptist leadet. Bom into a politically prominent family in 
Tirolean Rattenberg on the Inn. he resigned his mining magistrate's offiee a few days 
after the execution of the Anabaptist preacher Leonhart Sihiemer (sec ANABAPTISM). 
Forfeiting a substantial estate, he and his wife. Anna, traveled to Bohemia, where he was 
commissioned an Anabaptist elder. 

In 1530 Maipeck. employed as Strasbourg's wood and mining administrator, led a 
group of Anabaptist refugees, and wrote and sponsored the publication of Anabaptist 
pamphlets. In his A Clear Response..., A Clear anil Useful Instruction..., and 
"Confession of Faith." be articulated a theological position between the spiritualise 
positions of Hans Bandeilin. Christian Entfelder. and MELCHIOR HOFMANN and the 
magisterial position of reformer MARTIN BUCER. 

Expelled from Strasbourg in 1532. Maipeck resided in southwest GERMANY and 
SWITZERLAND before settling in Augsburg in 1543/44. There he served as city 
engineer, supervising lumbering and the city's water works. While living on municipal 
property, he corresponded with Anabaptist groups in Alsace. Switzerland. South 
Germany, and Moravia, and subsidized a number of Anabaptist publications, including 
his own Response...\a CASPAR SCHWENCKFELD. with whom he had a protracted 
disagreement. 

Although lie influenced the Mennonite. Hutterite. and Amish Traditions. Maipeck held 
a somewhat less sectarian theological position. He suppoited the civil oath and live 
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payment of taxes, while criticizing the exploitation of the poor and the use of deadly 
force. 

See also Amish: Huttcrites: Mennonitcs 
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MARRANT. JOHN (1755-1791) 


African-American clergy. Bom free in New York in 1755. John Marram grew up in 
South Carolina, where he was converted by GEORGE WHITEFIELD and taught a 
clandestine SUNDAY SCHOOL for slaves, and organized black churches. After fighting 
with the British during the American War of Independence. Marram resumed a 
charismatic PREACHING career in London. On May 15. 1785. he was ordained into live 
Huntingdon Connexion, a network of Calvinist evangelists founded by LADY SELINA 
HASTINGS. Marram subsequently traveled to Nova Scotia to minister and organize 
churches among exiled black Loyalists; at Birchtown. a settlement of 2.000 blacks, he 
established a congregation and organized a school. 

Marram developed a Calvinist COVENANT THEOLOGY declaring blacks to be a 
chosen people. He announced himself a prophet sent to gather blacks into COVENANT 
communities and prepare them for exodus to Zion, and he contended against the 
ARM1NIANISM of rival Black Methodists. In 1789 Marram left Nova Scotia for Boston, 
where he chaplained and delivered a Senium to the African Lodge of Freemasons. He 
returned to London in 1790. published his missionary Journal, and died in 1791. 

In 1792. Marram’s Birchtown congregation immigrated to Sierra Leone, where a 
Huntingdonian chapel operates to this day. 

See aka African-American Protestantism; Black Mctliodism 
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JOANNA BROOKS 


MARRIAGE 


What Is Marriage? 

The CHURCH OF ENGLAND’S Common Worship Marriage Service (2000) describes 
marriage as “a gift of God in creation through which husband and wife may know the 
grace of God. It is given that as man and woman grow together in love and (rust, they 
shall be united with one another in heart, body and mind, as Christ is united with his 
bride, the Church.” It is also said to bring "husband and wife together in the delight and 
tenderness of sexual union and joyful commitment to the end of their lives." and to be 
"the foundation of family life in which children are |born and| nutiured and in which 
each member of the family, in good times and in bad. may find strength, companionship 
and comfort, and grow to maturity in love." Very similar descriptions are found in the 
liturgies of other Protestant churches. 

A comparison between this contemporary LITURGY and the BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER of the Church of England (1662) reveals the extent of the change to marital 
THEOLOGY in tire Anglican Church, replicated throughout Protestantism. There is no 
mention of love, human or divine, in live prefaces of the earlier work. The threefold 
purposes of marriage are "the procreation of children"; “a remedy against sin. and to 
avoid fornication, that such persons as have not the gift of continency might marry...": 
and "the mutual society, help, and comfort, that the one ought to have of the other...." In 
the new liturgy the connection between marriage and children is considerably attenuated. 
Mairiage supports something else, “family life." and the liturgy is consistent with the 
intention of a growing number of marrying couples to remain childless. St. Paul’s 
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estimation of marriage as a reluciam concession lo passion <1 Corinihians 7| disappcais. 
The positive acceptance of sexual intercourse within the couple’s experience may he 
compared, in theology and in linguistic tone, with the warning of the earlier liturgy that 
marriage is not to be undertaken "to satisfy men's carnal lusts and appetites, like brute 
beasts that have no understanding." The newer work also states that marriage "enriches 
society and strengthens community." Protestants have integrated romantic love into their 
doctrine of marriage, and. well in advance of Catholicism, come to regard loving sexual 
experience as analogous with, or a finite expression of. tire love that is God’s own being. 
That marriage enriches society is a reflection of a generation that has seen the ravaging 
social and economic effects of DIVORCE, particularly on children. 


Protestant Emphases 

The Protestant reformers all denied that marriage was a SACRAMENT. It is more 
commonly called an “ordinance.” Nonetheless, it is "a gift of God” that mediates God's 
GRACE. Erasmus pointed out in 1516 that the "great mystery” of Ephesians 5:32. where 
the author compares the union of man and wife in ' one fiesh" with the unity of Christ and 
the church, had wrongly been translated as uicrumenium in the Latin Vulgate. All the 
reformers agreed that the original Greek term mustirion offered no biblical warrant for 
treating marriage as a sacrament. The reformers disliked live requirement of priestly 
CELIBACY on several grounds. It made marriage look inferior to celibacy. Celibacy, 
unless God bestowed it as a rare gift, was thought to be a vow that was almost impossible 
to keep, and which led to immorality and frustration among the CLERGY, and scandal in 
the CHURCH. Erasmus also pointed out a theological inconsistency. If marriage really is 
a sacrament, equal to all the others, as the Catholic Church had taught since the Council 
of Verona in 1184. why deny this sacrament to priests? To Protestant eyes, canon law 
encouraged promiscuity. A marriage was recognized as valid if consent was exchanged in 
the present tense by persons of marriageable age < 14 for men. 12 for women) before at 
least two witnesses. Parental consent was not required, and betrothal vows, which were 
revocable, were thought to encourage premarital sexual experience. Protestants also 
challenged the jurisdiction of the church over marriage. Marriage was a matter for civil, 
not just ecclesiastical, law. 


Historical “Models of Marriage” 

John Witte <1997) has helpfully depicted dominant “models" of marriage in Western 
Christendom. He identifies LUTHERANISM with the model of social estate: 
CALVINISM with the model of COVENANT: and ANGLICANISM with the model of 
commonwealth. MARTIN LUTHER, following St. Paul, thought marriage was God's 
remedy for sexual SIN. but was positive about its social goods. A family would be 
ordered by the husband or pateifamiliM whose AUTHORITY over his household was 
divinely appointed and exercised. Tl»e family would be the place where Christian FAITH 
and love would be taught, and discipline and hospitality exercised. God ordains marriage 
to be the bringer of community and social cohesion, and Luther found no contradiction 
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between denying that marriage was a sacrament, and affirming its many divinely 
appointed goods. His doctrine of the Two Kingdoms led him to regard marriage as both 
divinely ordained and worldly. It was to be subject to civil, not ecclesiastical law. but 
because God is the author of civil authority, the divine institution of marriage is still 
upheld. 

The “covenant model" of marriage, developed in JOHN CALVIN’S later theology, 
anticipates contemporary Protestant and Catholic teaching (since the Second Vatican 
Council). The idea of covenant or testament is basic to biblical theology. Just as God 
enters into a holy covenant with God’s own people, so husband and wife enter a luily 
covenant with each other, with God as guarantor and witness. Calvin based his covenant 
model of marriage on MaJachi 2:14. In his Commentaries Calvin teaches that God has 
three purposes for marriage: the mutual love and support of husband and wife, live mutual 
procreation and nuituie of children (see CHILDHOOD), and the mutual protection of 
both parties from sexual sin. These purposes arc echoed in the Anglican theologian 
Thomas Becon. a contemporary of Calvin. Although live covenant model is popular in 
contemporary Protestantism, live same cannot be said for the “commonwealth model." A 
"commonwealth" is a political body, having a legal basis, which claims to promote the 
"common weal" or "common good.” Anglican theologians were swift to associate 
marriage with live common weal, given that the health of the institution of marriage had 
obvious implications for the health of the wider society. State, church, and family were 
regarded as separate commonwealths, or as a single interlocking commonwealth, all 
instituted by God for tike common good. It is easy to envisage how live commonwealth 
model also engendered a hierarchical understanding, with God. tl>e king, like archbishop 
and live ptiier/amllUu, heads respectively of their divinely appointed spheres iWitte 
1997:76. 96. 243). The statement that marriage “enriches society and strengthens 
community" is characteristic of the commonwealth model. 


Social Change 

Because marriage is a civil and social as well as a religious institution it is particularly 
susceptible to social change. Because social change generally occurs quicker than 
religious change, enormous tensions arose in the second half of the twentieth century, a 
period in which social changes were particularly rapid. Most Christians were divided 
among themselves about how to understand and respond to these changes, and the tension 
was perhaps most keenly felt in the area of SEXUALITY and marriage. The changes are 
too numerous to list, but they might include (in so-called developed countries) the rise in 
affluence, the increase in personal freedom, the cultural elevation of romantic love, lack 
of respect for traditional authorities, growing INDIVIDUALISM, moral relativism. 
SECULARIZATION, the dominance of economic values, the availability of 
contraception (especially the pill), live rise of modem feminism and its onslaught on 
patriarchy, and the liberalization of divorce laws. There can be little doubt that the 
liberalization of divorce laws was made easier in Protestant countries because of the 
removal of the sacramental status of marriage, thereby also removing one of the grounds 
for assuming its indissolubility. The acceptance, with conditions, of contraception by the 
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LAMBETH CONFERENCE of the Anglican Communion in 1930. and followed 
generally by Protestant churches, led lo a furlher Catholic-Protestant clash. 

In Europe and formerly colonial countries mainstream Protestantism is generally much 
weaker ai the start of the twenty-first century. It is also badly divided across its 
denominations between Christians who identify themselves as conservative, evangelical, 
or even fundamentalist. and Christians who identify themselves as liberal, progressive, or 
inclusive. This divide is at its most obvious in sexual ETHICS. Conservatives generally 
insist on heterosexual marriage as the only and divinely given institution within which 
sexual relations are permissible, whereas progressives would extend marriage to lesbian 
and gay people or else abandon lire marital framework altogether in the search for a 
contemporary sexual ethic. Tlw topic of marriage therefore generates intense 
controversies, and it is with some of these that the rest of this article is concerned. 


Marriage and Sexual Experience 

Particular strain is currently placed on the traditional expectation that young persons 
should not have sexual intercourse before they are married. The very framing of the 
problem in these terms indicates the long historical centrality of marriage in legitimizing 
sexual experience in Christianity. Protestants and Catholics alike moved against 
widespread promiscuity in the sixteenth century by controlling tire entry into marriage 
more strictly. One consequence of reform, in both parts of Western Christendom, was the 
assumption, quickly becoming normative, that marriage begins with the ceremony within 
which consent in the present tense is expressed. The distinction between marriage and 
nonmarriage. which had earlier been blurred by the practice of betrothal, became rein¬ 
forced. and has remained so until this day. giving rise to precise senses of "before" and 
“after.” This strain is expressed in popular movements such as Promise Keepers and sex 
education organizations operating under the umbrella term "Abstinence Education.” 

However, the average age at which men and women first marry continues to rise, and 
in 2000 in Britain, it was 30 and 28.9 years, respectively, whereas the numbers of people 
saving sexual experience until marriage was less than 1 percent. There are educational, 
social, and economic reasons for the rise in the average age of marriage, which are 
unlikely to be reversed, and the availability of cheap, reliable contraceptives reduces (but 
by no means eliminates) the likelihood of pregnancy. Although abstinence until marriage 
may remain an honorable and achievable goal for some Christians, there are reasons for 
thinking the emphasis on abstinence is insufficient. The Protestant tradition is suspicious 
of involuntary celibacy, believing it is impossible, except for those few who receive it as 
a gift, to achieve. Yet many Protestant organizations are in danger of insisting on it for a 
new generation that not only does not have a vocation to celibacy, but finds most of the 
old restraints that aided the practice of chastity (social stigma against premarital sex and 
single-parent families, supervised dating, the separation of the sexes in schools and 
universities, fear of pregnancy, etc.i have been dismantled. The desire for sexual 
experience is also likely to be at its height during this period. 

There is presently no concerted campaign by the churches in favor of reducing the age 
of first marriage. Luther’s commendation of marriage was based in part on his realism 
about the near inevitability of sexual experience. Perhaps live way forward here is the 
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recovery of the virtue of chastity. Chastity is not the same thing as virginity, celibacy, or 
abstinence, hut apptopiiatc restraint. Perhaps the bottom litre here is the love of children. 
Because all Christians agree that it is wrong to conceive unwanted children, the 
appropriate moral rule might he "Never have sex. whether or not with contraceptives, 
unless you are committed both to your partner and any child you might conceive.” In this 
respect sexual practice might borrow the insight of Aquinas who taught that "Simple 
fornication is contrary to the love we should hear our neighbor, for...it is an act of 
generation performed in a setting disadvantageous to the good of the child to be born” 
(Siimma Theologiae. 2a. IS4.2>. 

Some Protestant denominations in the 1980s and 1990s were in danger of abandoning 
marriage altogether as the norm for sexual experience. The best-known example is 
probably the document of the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (USA). Keeping Body and 
Soul Together, which was presented to the 1991 General Assembly of that denomination 
but not passed. Perhaps there has never been a more positive church sexuality report for 
advancing a self-critical understanding of the GENDER inequalities, sexual violence, 
homophobia, and other malign influences that can be found within Christianity, but it 
scarcely mentioned marriage. Marriage was not found in live table of contents, and only 
three and a half pages out of nearly 200 were devoted to it. Browning et al. in their aptly 
titled From Culture Wan to Common Ground, detect in the 1990s how in the UNITED 
STATES "the family” has become a liberal as well as a conservative issue because of the 
evidence of declining well-being of children, live impoverishment of women, and live rise 
of male detachment from families (1997:31 >. The weakening or even virtual collapse of 
the concept of marriage in liberal theology from the 1970s onward can now be seen, at 
the start of the new century, to have been a serious mistake. 

Because almost all forms of Protestantism have valued marriage it is difficult to sec 
how a sexual ethic that discounted marriage could ever take hold. Does this mean that 
ever larger numbers of Protestants will simply disregard their churches' teaching about 
sexuality, rather as large numbers of Catholics have disregarded their church’s teaching 
about contraception? Not necessarily. Monti (1995) carefully argues the distinction 
between treating marriage as a norm for Christian sexual teaching, and treating it as a 
rule. Although the marital norm remains deeply embedded in the TRADITION, if it is 
imposed as a literal rule for all sexual experience, it is misunderstood. To recover 
marriage as a norm, he argues, would be to come to regard marriage not simply as a 
venerable and historical institution, but to appreciate it for the values it embodies, such as 
steadfast love, commitment, trust, and so on. Fuithermorc these marital values are to he 
appreciated even beyond the real marriages where they are found. 


Same-Sex Marriages? 

This issue w ill divide Protestants for some time to come. Whereas the major obstacle to 
the full recognition of HOMOSEXUALITY in Catholicism is the place of tl>c human 
body within NATURAL LAW. Protestants are more focused on particular biblical 
passages. In each case the issue is one of both authority (of papal teaching, or Scripture) 
and interpretation (e.g.. whether either Scripture or tradition deals with the precedent of 
committed same-sex couples who wish to live together until death pans them). It is 
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argued (Thatcher 1999:299-302) lhai il the covenant model of marriage is selected as 
normative, life-long covenants between same sex couples are marriages. This solution 
avoids the awkward dilemmas posed by legal recognition or "blessing" of same-sex 
relationships. If they are not marriages, then what are they, and what degrees of 
commitment do they presuppose? Hie "covenant solution” is undoubtedly a Protestant 
one. although it would hardly please Calvin. Again. Luther's warning against the dangers 
of involuntary celibacy would seem appropriate in a different context. If lesbian and gay 
people are to refrain from sexual experience, then celibacy, contrary to the deepest 
instincts of Protestant traditions, is being imposed on them. This is not only theologically 
dubious, it is a failure of neighbor-love and is increasingly attacked as a crass case of 
unequal treatment. If heterosexual men and women arc given marriage, which has the 
function of legitimizing sexual experience, while homosexual men and women are denied 
the relief that that institution brings, discrimination on grounds of orientation clearly 
arises. 


Cohabitation 

A fuilher area of controversy is the increasingly common practice of people living 
together before, after, or instead of marriage. Because about seven in eveiy ten couples in 
Britain and tl>c United States who marry, live together first (and in some countries the 
propoition is higher still), tension exists (often in the same families) between those who 
condemn and those who condone (to varying degrees I the practice. It is argued that the 
churches are able to extend marriage not simply to lesbian and gay couples, but to some 
couples living together before marriage (Thatcher 2002). There arc two ciucial steps in 
this suggestion. First, two kinds of cohabitors need to be distinguished, best expressed by 
the terms “prenuptial” and "nonnuptial.” Prenuptial cohabitors intend to marry (proceed 
to the nuptials) at some time in the future, whereas nonnuptial cohabitors live together 
without reference to marriage. Second, biblical and premodern practice. East and West, 
expected couples to enter marriage by betrothal. Mary and Joseph are the most obvious 
example. The nan*- of the mairiage service in some Episcopalian churches, "the 
solemnization of matrimony" is reminiscent of earlier times when the mairiage was 
believed already to have begun. What we now think of as the mairiage service is in fact 
the final phase of a process when vows in the present tense become irrevocable. 
Protestants inherited the practice of betrothal but regarded it suspiciously, not least 
because it led in some cases to false promises of marriage that in turn produced 
promiscuity and unwanted pregnancies. 

Relics of ancient betrothal liturgies are found, generally unrecognized, in many 
Protestant mairiage services. The future tense question "Will you take...?" and the 
answer “I will." belong originally to the spousals rather than the nuptials, and these two 
events were once separated in time. ''Engagement" is a modem, informal, and inadequate 
replacement of betrothal. Because there is now widespread sexual experience before 
marriage, the argument that betrothal would further encourage it lacks conviction. Its 
reintroduction would allow the passing from singleness to mairiage to be negotiated as a 
process, with liturgical "mailers” on the way. and its availability would provoke due 
pastoral reflection among people informally living together. Whereas betrothal has never 
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been strong in Protestant uadi lions. Protestant attentiveness lo Scripture may yet revive 
it. St. Paul compares the Corinthian church to a bride betrothed but not yet presented to 
Christ her "true and only husband" (II Corinthians 11:2-3). Moreover it is likely that the 
story of Jesus at tire well with the Samaritan women (John 4:1—12) is to be understood as 
a betrothal story because it relies on tire conventions found in the betrothals of Rebecca 
(Genesis 24). Rachel iGenesis 29). and Zipporah (Exodus 2). 


Marriage and Power 

All pans of Christendom trow assert the human love of the partners for one another to be 
fundamental to marriage. Within Protestantism there has always been tension between 
men and women being equal partners in mutual love, and being unequal partners in the 
sharing of power. This tension became acute with the rise of feminism, and the increasing 
realization that women in tire Scriptures are almost uniformly subordinate to men. In 
particular the "household codes" of the New Testament I Ephesians 5:21-6:9. Colossians 
3:18-22. I Peter 2:18-3:7; I Timothy 2:8-15. Titus 2:1-10) all enjoin the submission of 
wives to husbands and the authority of husbands over wives. Fundamentalist and 
conservative evangelical Christians understand these texts to teach "male headship." 
whereas more liberal Protestants either identify the GENDER hierarchy as a contingent 
historical matter, no longer relevant, or set these texts against others (chiefly Galatians 
3:28 and Ephesians 5:21), which seem to express gender equality. A standard way of 
neutralizing rhe sexism of these texts is to assume a radical equality of the sexes in the 
earliest Christianity, which, in the absence of the parousia and as the political 
implications of the revolutionary ethic became known, was soon overlaid by more 
familiar and worldly conventions (Ruether 1998). FUNDAMENTALISM in all the 
world's religions is an exueme. dogmatic phenomenon. In its Protestant versions it 
manifests itself in male lie ad ship and homophobia that are in-creasingly seen in the 
secular community as evidence of the failure of Christianity to come of age. 

Domestic violence against WOMEN is sufficiently shocking and prevalent for some 
women to argue that marriage is an unsafe institution. The extent of violence against 
women and children is only slowly becoming known, and it is a fair assumption that a 
majority of it always was. and probably still is. unrepotted. Alongside the practical 
questions about how to reduce male violence toward women universally are 
uncomfortable research questions: whether Christianity among the religions has a poorer 
record in the treatment of women: and whether the negative attitudes toward women that 
were an undoubted feature of historical theology remain influential, even if they live on 
in secular forms. Although some marriages are violent, (lie incidence of violence in 
heterosexual relationships that ate not marriages is considerably greater. Because 
fundamentalism is based on submission to authority, and authority is associated in 
Protestant fundamentalism with maleness, the possibility exists that the belief sy stem into 
which marriages are set predisposes to male-female conflict (Cooper-White 1995). 
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“Critical Famllbm” and the "Critical Culture of Marriage'' 

Don Browning and his coauthors inllucntially advocate "critical familism” and a "critical 
culture of mamage." These, they say. "entail a full equality between husband and wife 
and a commitment to the reflection, communication, and openness needed to implement 
it" (Browning et al. 1997:2). They examine "power relations" within the family and 
advocate a "restructuring of due ecology of supports for families so that extended family, 
chureh. civil society, government, and market can be helpful to the conjugal couple and 
their children." The equality of the sexes will require theological explication, given that 
the assumption of gender equality in early secular liberal humanism lacks theological 
weight. A theological case for the equality of the sexes might constitute several strands. 
One is live conviction that women and men alike bear the image of God. Another, derived 
from renewed Christian Trinitarian thought, sees God as a Communion of Persons-in- 
Relation. so that human personal relations potentially reflect in a finite way the divine 
relations between the Persons of God. These analogies are more developed in Catholic 
and Orthodox thought, largely because they deploy a language that is not obviously 
biblical. However. Protestantism may have much to learn here, and an implication for the 
area of marriage is that the divine Persons really are fully equal (subordinationism is a 
clear HERESY i. Another strand is live realization that God in Christ became Ituinan. not 
merely male flesh. 

Christians commending marriage will be critical also of live CULTURE surrounding it. 
Linda Waite (2001) has shown convincingly that married people generally enjoy happier, 
healthier lives than unmarried people, and research on children of broken marriages, 
although contested, indicates significant problems that, in many cases, are preventable by 
married couples staying together. Given that marriage may be favorably contrasted with 
its alternatives, and divorce is not a panacea for the resolution of marital difficulties, 
Christians do not need to rely solely on theological arguments in their support for 
marriage. There is. however, a powerful and positive convergence of theological and 
social thought toward the view that marriages are good for couples, children, and the 
wider society. In this respect the purposes of marriage stated in countless marriage 
liturgies stand completely vindicated. 


"Rereading” Marriage? 

Whatever happens to Protestantism, the emphasis on the BIBLE will remain central to it. 
Article 12 of live thirty-nine ARTICLES OF RELIGION of the Anglican Church might 
stand prototypieally of the Protestant tradition: “Holy Scripture contained! all things 
necessary to salvation: so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, 
is not to be required of any man...” Because loyalty to Scripture exceeds loyalty to the 
Protestant reformers it is possible that Protestants will reread Scripture, taking to it a 
different agenda from that of the reformers. It may become increasingly clear that the 
New Testament does not endorse marriage with the enthusiasm, say. of Luther. For 
example. Jesus in Luke's gospel (20:34-36) warns that The men and women of this 
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world many; hui those who have been judged worthy of a place in the other world, and of 
the resurrection from the dead do not many, for they are no longer subject to death." 
More familiar are the warnings of St. Paul that matriage is a "worldly affair." and that 
spouses would be "pulled in two directions" <1 Corinthians 7:34). finding it impossible to 
please each other and please the Lord. Marriage in the thought of Augustine and 
Chrysostom replicates the suspicion of marriage that Paul himself confides to the 
Corinthians. Marriage is just not normative in the way the early Protestants, anxious to 
disassociate themselves front priestly celibacy and marital sacramentality, may have 
supposed. Of course, a recovery of the strangeness (i.e.. to us) of biblical marital teaching 
may not have predictable consequences for a gtowing theological understanding. It may. 
however, lead to a mote honest recognition of the dissatisfactions of marriage, and a 
more effective way of dealing with these pastorally. Further, because in many Western 
societies only half of adults are married, it may lead to an increasing recognition of 
holiness amid the unmarried complexity of much personal and social life. 

A cursory reading of tire Gospels also yields a vision of tire family that is spiritually, 
not biologically, constituted. Tire family of the chureh is almost always placed above the 
biological family in spiritual importance: Jesus identifies everyone who “does the will of 
God" as his mother and brothers (Mark 3:31-35). The happiness of "those who Ireai the 
word of God and keep it" exceeds the happiness of Jesus's mother in bearing and 
suckling him (Luke 11:27-28). The pool and disabled are invited to dinner in preference 
to family and friends (Luke 14:12-14). The biith of the "children of God." through 
trusting God s Wotd become flesh, are said to he “bom not of human stock, by the 
physical desire of a human father, but of God” (John 1:13). Although these sayings must 
be read alongside ‘The elegant and powerful affumation of marriage and family that is to 
be found in tire words of Jesus" (Post 2000:45). they have hardly been influential in 
Protestant history, and are capable of challenging conventional assumptions about the 
content of biblical teaching about families. Christians are having to devote as much 
attention to their reception of the biblical text as they are to uncovering its "meaning." 
Perhaps tire first step in receiving the teaching of the gospels (and the Fathers) on the 
ambivalence of marriage and family is to recognize that the church's appreciation of it is 
paitial. and the recovery of its strangeness may prompt new insights from God's Spirit in 
a postmodern world. 

Doctrinal and moral issues cannot he separated from basic questions about how the 
Bible is read, and about how. and indeed whether, reformed traditions of Christianity 
continue to refomt themselves. If the reign of God in the teaching of Jesus overthrows 
worldly assumptions in the name of self-giving love, there is warrant here for regarding 
one's spouse and children as first among "neighbors." This is the priority that live 
hallowing of marriage in all Christian traditions seeks to protect, although if "agapic" 
relations are learned and practiced there, they do not end there, because the circle extends 
outward, even to our enemies (Matthew 5:44). 

See also Anglicanism. Catholicism. Protestant Reactions. Clergy. Marriage of: 
Covenant Theology: Evangelicalism: Lutheranism: Orthodoxy. Eastern: Secularization 
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ADRIAN THATCHER 


MARTINEAU, JAMES (1805-1900) 


English Unitarian, philosopher, and theologian. Bom in Norwich, ENGLAND, in 1805. 
James Maitincau was educated at the Norwich Grammar School and at tike Lant 
Carpenter school in Bristol. Following this, he spent some time as an apprentice under the 
civil engineer Samuel Fox. but. having had a CONVERSION experience, abandoned his 
pursuit of engineering at the age of 16 to pursue what he felt was his calling to live 
ministry. 

Maitineau enrolled in Manchester College. Yoik. in 1822 to begin his ministerial 
studies. After completing his studies, he took up a pastoral position at the Eustace Street 
Chapel. Dublin, and later, in 1832. a position as pastor at the Paradise Street Chapel. 
Liveipool. In Liverpool. Maiiineau's academic inteicsts came to fiuition with the 
publication of his fust book. Ruiunuile of Religious Enquiry (1836). in which he 
advocated the AUTHORITY of reason over Scripture. His reputation as a scholar 
persisted, and in 1840 he became Professor of Moral Philosophy at Manchester New 
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College. During this lime he maintained his pastoral position in Liverpool, but in 1857. 
when the eollege moved to London, he left his Liverpool congregation to dedicate 
himself fully to academic life. 

Martineau was highly influenced by German Idealism and spent a year studying in 
GERMANY from 1848 to 1849. In 1869 he was made principal of Manchester New 
College, a position Ire held until his retirement in 1885. and gained the respect of many 
prominent intellectuals. He is perhaps best known for his arguments in support of theism 
on the grounds of an ostensible moral law intuited from, and built into, tire structure of 
the universe, and for his support of the authority of human conscience. His published 
works include A Study of Spinoza (1882). Typet of Ethical Theory (1885). A Study of 
Religion (1888). and The Seat of Authority in Religion 11890). 

See alto Unitarian Universalis! Association 
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ALEC JARVIS 


MARTYRS AND MARTYROLOGIES 


Derived from tire Greek manyria. "testimony, witness, confession (of faith],” the 
designation of human beings as "martyrs" quickly became limited in the early Christian 
church to those who gave witness to their faith in Jesus Christ by sacrificing their lives in 
the face of persecution. Modern Western sclrolais have expanded this usage, applying the 
term to all who die for any belief system. Some Hebrew prophets were killed for their 
proclamation I Matthew 23:30-371, and the period of the Maccabeans produced martyrs 
as Jews resisted tire attempts of the Greek-Syrian monarch Antiochus Epiphanes to 
impose Hellenistic CULTURE on them and eradicate their religion (168 B.C.). From its 
inception Christianity has encountered opposition in cultures into which it moved and 
even in which it had an established history, and it has pmduced adherents in these 
situations who were willing to die for their faith. Reports on the deaths of martyrs have 
been used as devotional literature throughout much of the Christian CHURCH. 


Martyrs in Ancient and Medieval Christianity 

The Christian claim that Jesus was “Son of Man" elicited almost immediate persecution 
because this claim, referring to the vision of Daniel (7:13-14). where "One like a Son of 
Man" had the characteristics of God. was interpreted as blasphemy by Jewish leaders 
(Matthew 26:64-65: ct the case of Stephen. Acts 6-7). Christian claims that the church 
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lud exclusive knowledge of (he due God. (he public perception lhal as ouisiders 
Christians ihieaiened (he public good, and Chiistian resistance to (he requited religious 
sacrifices of imperial Rome created widespread persecution and many martyrs between 
the 60s of the first century A.D. and the legalization of Christianity within the Roman 
Empire in the early fourth century. Roman officials used a variety of methods of 
execution in efforts to stamp out those whom they regarded as atheists and traitors 
because they refused to sacrifice to tire emperor for tire benefit of tire society. Although 
persecutions generally reduced the number of adlrerents of tire Christian faith 
temporar ily. Tertullian's observation that "the blood of the martyrs is the reed of the 
church" is true because tire willingness to sacrifice oneself for the faith impressed and 
attracted those outside the church into its midst. Tire heroic deaths of these witnesses 
became one basis for the veneration of the SAINTS and their relics in early Christendom 
because the merit of their sacrifice was regarded as having earned special effectiveness 
for their prayers and powers. 

Christian missionaries have often suffered martyrdom as they sought to preach their 
message to non-Christian peoples. Earliest examples outside the Roman Empire include 
executions in Persia. Armenia, and Georgia in the third and founh centuries. Arlan 
persecution of orthodox Christians produced martyrs especially in North Africa in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Resistance of northern and eastern European peoples to the 
Christian mission led to the killing of many, especially monks, for example. Boniface and 
fifty-two companions in Frisia (754). or Adalbert of Prague in Prussia |997|. Although 
Islam provided for limited toleration of “people of the Book." that is. Jews and 
Christians, its advance across North Africa into Spain and into the Byzantine Empire in 
the seventh and eighth centuries produced Christian martyrs. 

Martyrdom declined in Europe in like Middle Ages as Christianity had become the 
established religion in most parts of Europe, but the advance of Christianity into pagan 
areas in central and eastern Europe met resistance to Christian CONVERSION, often in 
the generation after like initial large-scale conversions, in pagan reactions. Defiance of 
colonization by neighboring Christian powers also resulted in death for monks and other 
missionaries. The medieval church believed it only right and proper that heretics he 
executed to protect the farthful from their false ideas, and through-out like Middle Ages 
some were. Particularly Waldensians in ITALY and followers of John Wyeliffe in 
ENGLAND and Jan Hus in Bohemia who had been slain for their deviant teaching were 
later heralded as martyrs in Protestant martyrology. 


Martyrs In the Reformation 

Suppression of calls for reform from humanists and others had begun before MARTIN 
LUTHER'S appearance on the European stage, particularly in Spain in the fifteenth 
century. When tike Protestant reformers began introducing proposals for change in the 
church's teaching and moral life. Roman Catholic officials used laws against heretics to 
try to restore the old order. Tl>e execution by burning of two of Luther's followers, the 
Augustinian monks Johann van Esch and Heinrich Voes. in Brussels on July I. 1523. 
elicited Luther's comment in a tract, the first attempt at Protestant martyrology. and a 
hymn (the first he composed) dedicated to their memory. He rejecied tire medieval view 
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that dying for the faith was a heroic human effort that won iwrit in God's sight. Instead 
he viewed martyrdom as a gift from God. the opportunity to give witness to Christ, even 
though it was at the same time an assault by the devil against God’s people. Although his 
specific definition of martyrdom as God’s gift did not prevail among his followers and 
other Protestants, they did not return to the medieval interpretation of dying for the faith 
as meritorious in God’s sight. Instead they viewed martyrs as casualties in Satan’s war 
against God’s truth and as instruments for spreading Christ’s gospel. Thus Protestant 
reports generally viewed martyrdom less as an occasion to relate gory details of human 
suffering, and more to highlight confession of the biblical message. 

Because adherents of tire Lutheran REFORMATION often lived in lands controlled by 
sympathetic princes and municipal governments. Lutherans suffered relatively less 
persecution in the sixteenth century than did Calvinists under the French establishment 
and the Dutch under the Habsburg government’s Inquisition. Nonetheless Luther himself 
used accounts of executions and assassinations of Protestants, in German lands (e.g.. 
Heinrich von Zutphen. Leonard Kayser. Georg Winkler) and elsewhere tthe English 
ROBERT BARNESi. to proclaim his nxrssage in print. Others did the same, including his 
colleagues PHILIPP MELANCHTHON and JOHANNES BUGENHAGEN. and 
MARTIN BuCER’S associate in Strasbourg, live humanist Spaniard Francisco de En/rnas 
<ca. 1520-ca. 1552). who chronicled the martyr’s deaths of Spanish confessors of 
Protestant THEOLOGY in GERMANY and other lands. 

Persecution of humanist and Protestant reformers began in the 1520s and 1530s in 
FRANCE. King Henry II revived live prosecution of heretics through the reinstitution of a 
HERESY court, the chambre ardente. in 1548. With the massacre of a group of 
HUGUENOTS at WORSHIP in Wassy in 1562 by the zealous Roman Catholic duke of 
Lorraine. Francois de Guise, religious war broke out in France. The murder of Calvinist 
believers climaxed with the Saint Bartholomew’s Day massacre of August 1572. in 
which the leadership of the Huguenots, including GASPARD DE COLIGNY (1519- 
1572). the admiral of France, and many adherents throughout France (estimates vary 
from five to ten thousand I were killed by Roman Catholic officials and partisans. More 
Huguenots died for their faith in the quarter century thereafter, until TOLERATION was 
secured by the EDICT OF NANTES (1598). With its revocation in 1685. persecution 
broke out again, and more than one hundred Reformed pastors were executed by Roman 
Catholic authorities as King Louis XIV sought to enforce religious conformity. Under 
Habsburg rule in the NETHERLANDS. Protestant movements, above all the Calvinist, 
also produced an estimated l.30() martyrs between 1523 and 1566. and in the wars that 
followed during the subsequent half century the government continued to pursue the 
eradication of Calvinist and Anabaptist churches through violence. 

The regime of HENRY VIII had executed Protestant dissidents in England before and 
after the king's break with Rome (1534). Sir Thomas More, who had as Henry's lord 
chancellor sent Protestants to the stake, was himself executed for treason because of his 
refusal to acknow ledge Henry as head of tire English church (1535). the Roman Catholic 
Church canonized him as a martyr in 1935. Henry’s daughter Mary Tudor, alienated from 
Henry by his treatment of her mother. Queen Catherine, and herself, was eager to reverse 
the Reformation instituted by her father and particularly Iter brother Edward's 
government (1547-1553) and restore England to papal obedience. Under the guidance of 
her counselors, including bishop Stephen Gardiner (c. 1497-1555) and archbishop 
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Reginald Pole (1500-15581 as well us pticsts in the company of her husband. Philip of 
Spain, she launched a persecution of Protestants that took a toll of more than three 
hundred men and women between late 1555 and her death in 1558. Among those bunted 
for their faith on charges of heresy were the Protestant bishops John Hooper. HUGH 
LATIMER. Nicholas Ridley, and archbishop THOMAS CRANMER. The government of 
Mary's half-sister ELIZABETH I (ruled 1558-1603) executed approximately the same 
number of Roman Catholics for sedition, especially after Pope Pius V pronounced the 
queen's deposition. The Roman Catholic church regards many of them, for example. 
Edmund Campion (canonized 1970). as martyrs. 

Anabaptists in the sixteenth century inherited the ''outsider" status of their spiritual 
ancestors, the antisacramental. anticlerical, millenarian protest groups of the Middle Ages 
(see ANABAPTISM). Their contempt for infant BAPTISM earned them death by 
drowning instead of the burning normally used to execute heretics. Because they refused 
to take part in certain aspects of society, tlsev were often persecuted as seditious rather 
than strictly speaking as heretics, particularly by Lutheran and Calvinist governments that 
normally rejected the execution of those whom they regarded as false teachers because of 
their belief that only God’s Word and tun the temporal sword could correct error and 
heresy. Beginning with the drowning of the Anabaptist Felix Man/, in HULDRYCH 
ZW1NGLTS Zurich (1527) and the executions of most of the sixty who took pan in live 
meetings called ''tire martyrs synod" in Augsburg (1527). repression of Anabaptists 
continued throughout the early modern period, with as many as three thousand martyrs' 
deaths in lire sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, most in Roman Catholic jurisdictions. 


Martyrdom in the Seventeenth through Nineteenth Centuries 

Continued efforls in Roman Catlrolic lands to repress Protestant movements brought 
about some martyrdoms in seventeenth-century central Europe. The eradication of 
Hussite and other Protestant churches in Bohemia and Moravia during the Thirty Years' 
War involved executions of committed members of these groups as well as extensive 
exiling of their clerical and lay leadership. As the Habsburg government forcibly returned 
Lutheran and Reformed congregations in Silesia. Slovakia, and HUNGARY to papal 
obedience in crackdowns between 1610 and 1670. many of their pastors were condemned 
to life sentences in the galleys. 

Throughout the early modern peiiod Christian missionaries and their converts were 
laying down their lives for their faith in Asia and AFRICA. In some cases martyrdom 
resulted from religious and cultural reaction to missionary activity as a foreign and thus 
threatening element being introduced into society, sometimes in connection with 
coloniali/ing efforts. In other cases local politic al forces used Christians as scape-goats to 
advance their own power. In yet others tire church's leadership involved itself in tribal 
and territorial polities with the result that believers suffered persecution as members of 
the church but within a larger social context. 

Widespread conversion by Franciscans and Jesuits in the second half of tire sixteenth 
century aroused opposition from the traditional culture of JAPAN; beginning in 1587 a 
half century of persecution brought the martyr's death to several dozen European 
missionaries and thousands of Japanese believers, many by crucifixion. Similar 
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persecutions produced thousands of martyrs in CHINA in tlie eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, in KOREA during the nineteenth century. 

In East Africa around 1885 bloody persecution of Anglican and Roman Catholic 
converts broke out as local political forces within the kingdom of Buganda and produced 
missionary and native martyrs. Such persecution has been often repeated in lire confusion 
of postcolonial Africa. In Uganda in the 1970s dictator Idi Amin put thousands of 
Christians to death for their faith. Thousands also testified to their faith with their lives in 
other parts of Asia and Africa, including both missionaries and native believers. Mission 
Covenant missionary doctor Paul Carlson (1928-1964) and ASSEMBLIES OF GOD 
missionary JAV.Tucker < 1915-1964) were shot in the midst of civil war while working to 
bring healing and the gospel to the Congo. Presbyterian W.Don McClure <1906-1977) 
per ished at the hands of rebels in Ethiopia, where he had worked for a half century. 


Martyrdom in Modern Repressive Societies 

Secularizing forces in Europe first turned to violence against Christians during the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, as successive ruling factions in Paris sought to establish the 
religion of reason and eradicate the church. Roman Catholic priests and lay people were 
executed for their defense of the faith. These events foreshadowed the massive 
persecutions of Christians in the twentieth century, which produced more Christian 
martyrs than those of the nineteen previous centuries. 

Karl Marx's conviction that religion, above all Christianity, had led to the suppression 
of the masses stands behind the anti-Christian stance of Marxist parties (see 
COMMUNISM). The brutal suppression of the Christian church in RUSSIA begun soon 
after the Bolshevik Revolution included crucifixion of Orthodox clergy (see 
ORTHODOXY. EASTERN). In addition to an estimated seven hundred thousand 
Orthodox Christians who became victims of persecution under the Soviet regime, 
thousands more Protestant and Roman Catholic martyrs laid down testimony to Christ 
through their deaths when Communist officials in the Soviet Union and. to a lesser extent 
in satellite states, killed believers by direct sentences to death or through fatal conditions 
in labor camps, the gulags, to which tliey were sentenced. Tlie entire ministeria of 
German and Finnish Lutheran churches in Russia were eliminated by immediate capital 
punishment or sentences to labor camps, and after Soviet occupation of Estonia and 
Latvia (1940. 1944/45) Lutheran (see LUTHERANISM). Baptist, and Roman Catholic 
pastors and other church leaders from those countries were also eliminated by 
Communist authorities. Police action and officially condoned vigilante violence 
continued to be directed against BAPTISTS and Pentecostals in the Soviet Union 
throughout the Communist period, from 1918 into the 1990s <see PENTECOST A LI SM). 
Chinese. Indochinese, and North Korean Communists also employed brutal tactics in the 
suppression of Christian churches after 1949. The deaths of thousands of martyrs in 
China did not bring about the end of the church but instead generated the phenomenal 
growth of underground congregations. 

Under the National Socialist regime in Germany and the areas it conquered. Christians 
gave their lives for their faith from the early 1930s to 1945. Nazi policy planned 
ultimately to eliminate the Christian churches, but in the twelve years of live Thousand 
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Year Reich it aimed ai (he submission of the chuich io iis governance and ihe subversion 
of the churches through the GERMAN CHRISTIANS movement, with imprisonment and 
execution used when deemed appropriate. Roman Catholic and Protestant leaders were 
arrested, and some were put to death by Nazi officials in concentration camps. Many of 
those who led tire resistance to Hitler did so on the basis of Christian convictions and. 
although executed for treason, earned death in earning out the dictates of their faith. The 
German DIETRICH BONHOEFFER (1906-1945). tire Danish Raj Munck 11898-1944). 
and tire Polish Maximilian Kolhe. O.F.M. <1894-1941) typify the roles and spectrum of 
resistance to the antiehristian ideology and practice of National Socialism found among 
Christians. 

Muslim groups have increased significantly the number of Christian martyrs at the end 
of tire twentieth century. Tire government of Turkey slaughtered Ainrenian Christians 
<1894-1896 and 1914-1915) in attempts to cleanse their state of non-Muslim elements: 
Greek and Syrian Christians within the Ottoman Empire also felt the brunt of this policy. 
In INDONESIA. Pakistan. NIGERIA. Sudan, and other Asian and African nations, large- 
scale official or unofficial persecution of local Christian groups was tolerated or 
implemented by Muslim governments in the postcolonial pc nod. especially after 1970. 
Tribal warfare and civil violence in west African states, including Nigeria. LIBERIA, and 
neighboring lands, in tire 1980s and 1990s frequently involved attempts by Muslims to 
eliminate Christian forces in their nations by massacre and assassination. Victims of the 
violence of Hindu fundamentalists begun in INDIA in the 1990s must also be counted 
among tire most recent Christian martyrs. 

The nature of tire Christian message, which creates criticism of all cultures and 
demands public testimony regarding Jesus Christ, invites persecution from those who do 
not share its understanding of human life and society, and thus, martyrdom is a 
constitutive element of the history of the Christian church. 


Mar Urologies 

Accounts of the deaths of martyrs cireulated in Christian churches by the second centuty 
in epistolary fomr (e.g.. on Polycarp (executed c. 167) and on the marty rs of Vienne and 
Lyon (c. 177)) and became a pan of early Christian devotional literature and historical 
writing, for example, by Eusebius (c. 265-c. 340). Such reports were integrated into the 
legends of the saints and often elaborated with descriptions of miracles effected by the 
martyrs or their relics by the early Middle Ages. 

With the Protestant Reformation the recounting of the deaths of martyrs took on 
importance as an instrument of polemic against Roman Catholic persecutors and of the 
cultivation of Protestant piety, lire Protestant stories of dying for the faith focused more 
on the content of the martyrs' testimony than on their sufferings, and thus served as 
means of propagating tl»e call for reform and tire fresh interpretation of the Christian 
tradition issued by the reformers. In the mouths of the martyrs were recorded both harsh 
criticism of the false teaching and superstitious practices of tire medieval church and 
simple presentation of the evangelical message of SALVATION by God’s mercy in 
Christ's DEATH and resurrection. Calls for steadfastness of faith against the devil's 
forces in the apocalyptic battle of the Last Days accompanied these CONFESSIONS of 
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faith. Luthei's published comments on the burning of his Augustinian brothers van Esch 
and Vocs (1523) initiated the use of such accounts as part of the propagation of his views. 
A number of other such published reports appeared over live next quaiter century 
throughout western Europe. 

In late 1549. Luther's former student Ludwig Rabus <1524-1592) lost his position as 
pastor of the cathedral in Strasbourg as the recatholicizing religious policy of Emperor 
Charles V associated with the socalled AUGSBURG INTERIM of 1548 was imposed on 
the city. Only partially employed in the years immediately thereafter. Rabus turned his 
energies to the creation of a collection of martyr stories, beginning with a Latin volume 
on biblical martyrs that appeared in early 1552. In 1554 he issued the first of eight 
volumes of such stories in German, the last of which appeared in 1558: he recast the 
entire collection in two folio volumes in 1571/1572. Apart from short introductions 
Rabus did nothing but reprint accounts he had found in other published sources. He 
intended to place contemporary martyrs in the long context of the snuggle of God's 
people against Satanic attack (see DEVIL). God's providence guided all of world history, 
particularly the history of his church, Rabus was convinced, and therefore he viewed the 
martyrdoms he presented as elements of God’s combat against the false belief that 
deprived people of salvation. Because he defined his subject in this eschatological 
encounter of truth with deception and error (see ESCHATOLOGY I. he did not restrict his 
definition of "martyr" to th*>so executed for their faith and included some who gave 
dramatic testimony of live Christian message in his compilation. Chief among them was 
Luther himself. Rabus began with biblical and patristic martyrs, included a few 
Wydiffites (although not Wycliffei. Hus. and Jerome of Prague, and placed the major 
emphasis on reports of German. English. French. Dutch. Italian, and Spanish witnesses of 
Protestant expressions of biblical teaching, most of whom died at the hands of 
ecclesiastical officials. In fact, in the absence of intense persecution in most Lutheran 
lands, other forms of pursuing polemic against Roman Catholic attempts at suppressing 
Lutheran teaching and of recounting the history of the church overshadowed Rabus's 
preferred genre, and the martyrologv did not occupy an important place in 
LUTHERANISM. 

That was not the case aiming French. I>utch. and English Protestants. Both in 
Anglican, especially Puritan, circles and anxing Calvinists in France and other lands, 
these works inspired resistance to Roman Catholic threats and provided inspiration for 
personal piety for generations. 

The Genevan publisher Jean Crespin (c. 1520-1572) released the first edition of his 
book of martjrs in 1554. He had become an adherent of JOHN CALVIN after legal 
studies in Louvain. He established a large printing operation after fleeing to Geneva in 
1548 to avoid prosecution, having witnessed the public burning of another Calvinist in 
Paris, and he produced a variety of academic and religious books, many of them 
Calvinist, in several languages. His own History of Martyrs, issued in ever-expanding 
editions through 1619. grew as he and his successors added more accounts to their 
narrative. He used published sources, including Rabus (whose later volumes copied 
material from Crespin I. and also unpublished reports that he gathered as more and more 
Huguenots were killed for their profession of faith. He provided readers more narrative 
and interpretation than did Rabus. Crcspin began his unfolding of the history of 
marty rdom in the late Middle Ages, referring to the suffering of Christ and the execution 
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of Stephen but not developing like biblical and patristic roots of the phenomenon in detail. 
He. too. found the stones of the martyrs to be examples of God's providence and rule 
over his church because he was confident that their deaths contributed to lire defeat of 
Satan and his forces of deception. The Genevan church leader Simon Goulait 11543— 
1628) continued Crespin’s work after his death. German editions appeared from like pens 
of Christoph Rab 11590) and Paul Crocius (1608); excerpted and edited versions were 
printed in French. German. Dutch. Polish, and Romansh into the early eighteenth century. 

Depending on tike previously published works of JOHN FOXE < 1517-15871, Crespin. 
and Rabus for his source material, the Calvinist pastor from Antwerp Adriaan 
Gornelis/oon van Haemstede (1520-1562) incorporated many of their accounts with his 
own reporting of martyrs for the faith from the NETHERLANDS into his History of the 
Martyrs Who Shed Their blood,is Witnesses of Evangelical Truth, published in 1559. He 
composed the work while living under the threat of arrest in the Netherlands; only after 
its publication did controversy within the Antwerp Reformed circle drive him to England. 
His more polished narrative presented details of heresy trials and executions along with 
the confessions of faith they elicited. He thus provided a book of devotion and instruction 
that shaped Dutch Calvinist piety. Anonymous editors expanded his volume, which was 
officially commended to the church by the Synod of Dordrecht of 1578. 

Foxc's massive Book of Martyrs (as it was popularly designated), first published in 
1563 under the title Aits ami Monuments of These Latter ami Perilous Days on the basis 
of an earlier Latin work, his Commentary on Events in the Church < 1554). exercised an 
inestimably strong influence on English Protestant piety. Building on Foxe's desire to 
demonstrate the catholic roots and nature of Protestant theology he focused on the 
persecution of Mary Tudor that drove him from England to Rabus's Strasbourg in 1554. 
His Commentary supplemented his early research with other sources, including Crespin. 
John Bale, and MATTHIAS FLACIUS'S Catalog of Witnesses of the Truth (1556). 
Sharp scholarly debate in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries over his historical 
method and the accuracy of his reporting of cases has largely substantiated his careful 
and conscientious practice of research in archival and printed sources and of recording 
his narratives. His literary skill, along with the popular reaction against the Marian 
persecution, and the threat against England from the papacy and Spain in the later 
sixteenth century contributed to making his work a major factor in determining the 
texture of English piety. 

Annals of individual Anabaptists' sufferings or of the persecution of their 
congregations were published throughout the sixteenth century, but the first attempt to 
gather several into a single work cans: with The Sacrifice of the Lord, edited by 
Hendricks van Schoornrewoerd. printed in Emden in 1562. This work strove to provide 
comfort and encouragement for its readers, using hymnody or poetry to present accounts 
of suffering and confessions of its largely Dutch martyrs. They had served as God's 
instiu-ments in the battle against Satan. Dutch Anabaptists divided over which 
representatives of their position were truly worthy martyrs and which was the proper 
edition of tire History of Martyrs produced under like leadership of the Haarlem pastor 
Jakob Outerman and his associates Joost Govcrtsz and Hans de Ries in 1615. The 
Anabaptist maityrological tradition came to its climax in the work of Dordrecht preacher 
Tileman Janszoon van Braght (1625-1664). the The Bloody neater of 1560. reissued 
under its popular title. The Martyrs' Mirror, in 1685. It contained a rehearsal of earlier 
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martyrs who had rejected infant baptism and then told the stones of over eight hundred 
such martyre, largely Dutch, from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It appealed in 
Dutch. German, and English into the nineteenth century. 

Accounts of sacrifice of life for the sake of Christ have continued to appear in print 
throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The classics, particularly Foxe's. as 
well as new popular collections, treating also twentieth-century martyrs, continue to serve 
as devotional and inspirational literature in some Christian circles. 
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ROBERT KOLB 


MARY, VIRGIN 


The tole of the Virgin Mary in theology and religious life has been a contested point 
between Catholics and Protestants from tire early days of the REFORMATION. The 
primary theological issues of JUSTIFICATION by faith alone and SALVATION through 
Christ alone, as well as the reformers' insistence on the normative AUTHORITY of 
seiipture. necessarily touched issues concerning the veneration of Maty and the SAINTS. 
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and (he role of the saints in the economy of salvation. Although the early reformers 
rejected many aspects of the medieval Marian cult, in general they retained a devotional 
attitude toward Mary and accepted the statements of tl>e early creeds and councils 
concerning her titles and significance: Mary remained the Theotokos, the God-bearer or 
Mother of God. and her status as "ever-virgin" was also reaffirmed. Within several 
generations, however, a number of factors led to the almost complete disappearance of 
Mary from Protestant THEOLOGY and a marked decrease in pious devotion to Mary and 
the saints. Interest in Mary among Protestants was revived with the papal proclamation of 
the dogmas of the Immaculate Conception < 18541 and the Assumption (1950). and Mary 
again became a topic of debate in ecumenical dialogues. There have been small 
movements toward a renewal of Marian piety among Protestants (e.g.. the Ecumenical 
Society of the Blessed Virgin Mary), but in general apait from those with high-church 
interests. Mary has remained a foreigner to Protestant theology and piety. 


Martin Luther and the Early Lutheran Tradition 

MARTIN LUTHER was raised in a culture steeped in the tradition of veneration of Mary 
and live saints. He recounted later in life how he was taught to fear Christ, the angry 
judge, and to rely on Mary as a merciful mother. Luther's initial problems with 
indulgences led him eventually to reject a role for human merit in salvation, relying 
instead on Christ as the one mediator before God who provides all the GRACE required 
for justification. His insights had strong consequences for Marian devotion: Luther 
rejected any aspect of devotion or piety that in any way led people away from a focus on 
Christ as loving, sufficient savior. In this light lie rejected Mary's roles as intercessor, 
mediatrix, and co-redemptrix. He criticized certain Marian devotions, such as the Salve 
Kevoia (“Hail. Queen''). which addresses Maty as “mother of mercy” and calls her “our 
life, our sweetness, and our hope." He also condemned excessive speculation about Mary, 
preferring to rely on scriptural witness and the pronouncements of the early CHURCH. 
Thus he accepted Mary's perpetual virginity, and her title of Theotokos, adopted at the 
Council of Ephesus <4311 both as a christological statement and to honor her. He was less 
clear about whether Mary's conception was maculate or immaculate, although he did 
agree that Mary was purified of SIN at some point before Christ's conception. Of the 
Marian festivals. Luther suggested that only those directly pertaining to Christ and with a 
scriptural basis be retained—that is. the festivals for Mary’s conception and assumption 
should be discontinued. 

Despite his concerns about the abuses associated with the Marian piety of his day. 
Luther felt affection for Mary and insisted that she receive due attention and respect. In 
his treatise on the Magnificat (521) Luther views Mary as a great exemplar of live faith. 
She reveals the true relationship between grace and merit: rather than counting her 
"humility" as a meritorious virtue. Luther instead reads the term as "low estate" because 
her lowliness only highlights God's gracious action in her. Mary herself gives all the 
praise to God. and her blessedness ("all generations will call me blessed") consists in 
God's regard of her. She becomes the Mother of God by bearing God's Son. not because 
she has some special virtues that merit the role. Site does not serve as the "mother of 
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mercy” who intercedes with Christ and God for humankind, hut rather for Luther her 
most important role is as a prime example of the faithful Christian. 

PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. author of the AUGSBURG CONFESSION and tire 
Apology to it. spelled out the Lutheran position toward the saints and Mary: tire saints are 
to he remembered to strengthen one's faith, their good woifcs should sene as examples, 
hut altlrough they (following Scripture) pray for Christians, they are not to be invoked. 
Invocation of the saints exists neither in the BIBLE nor in the eaily TRADITION. This 
view of the proper place of Mary and tire saints in the lives of the faithful is codified for 
Lutherans in the BOOK OF CONCORD 11580): these confessions also include tire 
reaffirmation of Mary's perpetual virginity (in Luther's SCHMALKALDIC ARTICLES 
of 1537) and her title of Theotokos, and praise her as "the most blessed virgin" (Formula 
of Concord. 1577). 


Huldiych Zwingli 

Despite his differences with Luther. HULDRYCH ZWINGL1 held similar views on 
Mary. His theology, however, was far more influenced by Erasmus than by Luther. 
Zwingli’s humanism led him to intense study of the BIBLE, as well as Greek and 
Hebrew, and Ire was influenced by Erasmus's new biblical translations, his christological 
focus, and his disgust with tire excesses and abuses in the Marian cult. Unlike Erasmus, 
however. Zwingli's christological focus led him to reject any invocation of Mary and 
likewise any intercession or mediation on her part. The proper attitude of Christians 
toward Mary is one of praise and meditation: in this context, in a 1522 sermon on Mary. 
Zwingli approved the use of the A if Matin because, he insisted, it is not a prayer, but a 
greeting and praise, lake Luther. Zwingli affirmed her title of Theotokos —her role as 
Christ's mother is the basis of her praise—and her perpetual virginity. Although Zwingli 
did mil explicitly slate a belief in Mary's immaculate conception, he did emphasize her 
sinlessness and her role in the stainlessness of Christ's conception. Maty remained a 
model for imitation in her holy life despite her poverty and suffering, particularly because 
she often meditated on divine mysteries. 

HEINRICH BULLINGER. Zwingli's successor in Zurich, also preached sermons in 
praise of Maty. He not only accepted Mary’s title of Theotokos, but held to her virginity 
ante. in. and post portion. He seems also to have held to her bodily assumption, relating it 
to the biblical story of the prophet Elijah. 


Calvin and Calvinism 

JOHN CALVIN, already a second-generation reformer, expressed far less Marian 
dev otion than either Luther or Zw ingli. His strong concern that idolatry must he avoided 
led him to be very cautious when discussing Mary. In particular his concern was to 
protect the sovereignty of God against any encroachment: veneration of the saints and 
calling on them for intercession was tantamount to idolatry for Calvin, and revealed the 
dangers in following another authority outside of Scripture. Much of Calvin's writings 
concerning Mary and the saints is in fact in the context of anti-Roman polemic. He 
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(ejected what he considered to be excesses and superstitions, hut—like Luther and 
Zwingli—he retained the notion of Mary's perpetual virginity, although he did not 
believe that she had taken a vow. Calvin was readier to believe that Mary was subject to 
the ordinary forms of human sin. and seemed uncomfortable with the title Theotokos. 
preferring to call her live "Mother of the Son of God." Calvin, like Luther, felt Maty to be 
a great example of faith who confessed her low liness before God. Her "blessedness" does 
not in fact belong to her. but is rather the grace of God. Calvin stressed that Mary's 
greatest blessing w as not to be mother to Jesus Christ, hut rather that she was a member 
of the body of Christ. He calls Mary both a "mirror of faith" and a good teacher. 

To help Christians avoid idolatry. Calvin and his fellow pastors recommended 
removal of images from churches and discontinued the festivals for Mary and live saints. 
His sober, minimalist approach to Mary is reflected in the later Calvinist tradition: she 
appears only briefly in live HEIDELBERG CATECHISM 11563) in the context of live 
creed: in live Second HELVETIC Confession <1566) she is called "ever-virgin." and 
again mentioned in the context of Christ's birth. 


Orthodoxy. Pietism, and the Enlightenment 

In its final days the Council of Trent decreed that invocation and veneration of saints 
(including their relics and images I were both profitable and fitting, while denouncing 
abuses against legitimate piety. Mary began to be a special focus for Catholic piety and 
theology in the period after Trent (e.g.. the mariological works of Suarez and Canisius. 
the spread of marian sodalities, live use of the rosary). Protestant interest in Mary 
decreased, especially as the cult of Mary became associated with "Catholic superstition." 
Protestant ORTHODOXY, primarily interested in dogma, touched only incidentally on 
Maty, reiterating the dogmatic formulations of the sixteenth century and rejecting the 
veneration and invocation of the saints. Pietists (see PIETISM I also paid little attention to 
Mary in their writings, although they were mote interested in tl»e practice of religion and 
had more know ledge of Catholicism. Many scholars have suggested that rationalism and 
the ENLIGHTENMENT eliminated any residual interest in live cult of Mary among 
Protestants, even affecting Catholic theology. Devotion to the Virgin remained more 
common in the CHURCH OF ENGLAND, and Anglicans continue to be closer to Roman 
Catholics on this issue than Protestants of other groups. 


From the Nineteenth Century to the Present 

The Confessional movement and a liturgical revival contributed to a greater interest in 
Mary and marian devotion among Protestants, particularly under the leadership of August 
Vilmar (1800-1868) and WILHELM LOHE <1808-1872). Lohe published a liturgical 
calendar that contained three Marian festivals, affirmed Mary’s perpetual virginity, and 
emphasized the role of saints as examples. Even greater interest in Mary was renewed 
with the affirmation of the Immaculate Conception in 1854: Protestants in general 
opposed tl>e dogma iKatl von Hase and Eduard Preussl. although a few expressed 
reserved support (W.O. Dietlein). 
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In ihc early twentieth century the Get man "High-Church Movement" (under Friediich 
Heiler) focused on liturgical renewal and ECUMENISM, taking a positive stance toward 
Maiian devotion and celebrating Marian feasts. In 1931 the "Brotherhood of Saint 
Michael" was founded in Marburg, which recognized Mary as tire foremost of all the 
saints, and piomoted the three biblical Marian feasts (which became part of official 
Lutheian liturgy in GERMANY in 1956). The French ecumenical community of Tai/c'. 
w ith roots in tire Reformed tradition, also practices devotion toward Man 1 . Much of the 
twentieth-century Protestant thought concerning Mary was. understandably, negative, and 
those theologians influenced by the search for the historical Jesus in particular began to 
question long-held assumptions about Mary, including her perpetual virginity, and the 
virgin birth (e g.. PAUL TILLICH. EMIL BRUNNER). 

With the proclamation of the dogma of the Assumption (1950). Protestants again 
reacted in strong opposition. They especially took issue with the dogma's unbiMieal 
nature, and stressed that it was a blow to ecumenism. Tl>e conservative approach of 
Vatican II toward mariology helped to heal the ecumenical breach, and from the 1950s 
Protestants again gave new—and more positive—attention to Mary. Several ecumenical 
dialogues have focused on Mary and the saints, including the U.S. Lutheran-Catholic 
dialogue, whereas the Croupe des Dombet in FRANCE published a two-pan study on the 
issue in 1997 and 1998. These dialogues and study groups have relied on the (lowering of 
biblical scholarship w ith respect to Maty. Maty has also been the focus of some attention 
from feminist theologians (e.g.. Mary Daly. Rosemary Ruether). Despite live increase in 
interest in Marian devotion and ecumenical discussions concerning Mariology. the 
majority of Protestants pay scant attention to Mary and often equate attention to Mary 
with Roman Catholic "superstition" or as challenging live authority of Scripture. 

See also Catholicism. Protestant Reactions; Dialogue. Interconfessional; Jesus. Lives 
of 
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MASCULINITY 


A> used in I ho humanities and social sciences, the teim "masculinity” highlights the ways 
in which societies define loles. behaviors. and character uaits deemed appropriate for 
men. From this perspective masculinity is not seen as simply the tesult of an unchanging 
biologically determined male nature, but rather as the changing product of histoiical 
conditions and belief systems. Not only has Protestantism played a significant part in the 
generation of ideas about masculinity, it has itself been influenced by attitudes to 
GENDER derived from other sources. This interaction can he illustrated by examining a 
number of key periods of transition. The first was tlse era of the REFORMATION, which 
resulted in a reconfiguration of existing Catholic beliefs about the role of men in society. 
Then in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, under the impact of PIETISM. 
EVANGELICALISM, and economic change, a more domesticated and in some ways less 
stern Protestant ideal of masculinity evolved. By contrast. tl>c second half of the 
nineteenth century saw a preoccupation with male military and sporting toughness and 
competitiveness. Finally in live late twentieth century, rapid economic and social change 
and tl>e growth of feminism resulted in widely divergent Protestant undeistandings of 
what constitutes a desirable model of masculinity. 


The Reformation 

The rejection by all live reformers of celibacy and of the monastic life as the highest 
calling for men. led to a new emphasis on their God-given role as husbands and fathers. 
In the commonly named "house father literature” written by German Protestant clergy 
and in American and English Pl.RIT.AN MARRIAGE guides, we find a common ideal of 
the Christian man as the head of the household responsible for both the spiritual and the 
temporal welfare of his family. Men were regarded as God's representatives within tlse 
family to whom servants, children, and wives owed a duty of obedience. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that Protestant writers also attAhed great 
importance to the fatheily nature and responsibilities of Christian manhood. Men were 
not to be domestic tyrants but were to love their wives and children. However, we need to 
be wary of supposing that conduct books and semions neatly minored the realities of 
family life. Such evidence as survives suggests that in the past, as now. men's relations 
with their wives and children encompassed a w ide range of emotional registers. 

In Reformation thought, men had public as well as domestic duties and poweis. The 
divine ordering of the family, with its pattern of male headship, was considered equally 
applicable to the wider social and political order including the church. The Protestant 
erasure of both the Virgin Mary and of female saints from religious discourse and 
symbolism fuither emphasized the masculine nature of the new Protestant faith. 
Protestant writers also underlined a man's responsibility for providing for his family as 
pan of the duty of care that men owed to their dependents. Woric was to be regarded as a 
pan of a man's religious calling. In this way Protestantism contributed powerfully to a 
pronounced feature of all Western societies: the definition of masculine selfhood in terms 
of a man's occupation. 
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Revivalism and the Domes! leaf ion of Masculinity 

Sevemcenih- and eighteenth-century Proicstani revivalist movement such as Pieiism. 
METHODISM, and ihe GREAT AWAKENING redrew iradiiional definitions of 
masculinity and femininity. With the decline of CALVINISM, less stress was placed on 
God as a stem masculine judge and more on his tender loving qualities. At the same time 
women were no longer regarded as potentially more sinful than men. Increasingly it was 
men who came to be seen as less naturally religious than women. Economic and social 
changes also contributed to tire sense that masculinity was problematic in religious leans. 
Industrialization and capitalism led to a separation of home and workplace, and wealth 
creation and competition were felt to expose men to moral dangers to which women in 
the home were not subject. As a result, women lather than men came to be regarded as 
the primary providers of religious instruction for their children, a trend that was 
reinforced by men's increasingly long absences at their place of work. 


Muscular Christianity 

If the early nineteenth century witnessed what has been called the feminization of 
Protestantism, then the second half of the period saw a reaction in favor of what the 
English clergyman CHARLES KINGSLEY labeled "muscular Christianity.'' 
Theologically this involved an emphasis on what were deemed to be Christ's manly 
qualities of heroism and toughness. It also led to a growing cult of athleticism and sport 
in which male physical and moral strength were increasingly conflated. 


Masculinity in Question in the Late Twentieth Century 

In the course of the twentieth century both the feminist movement and the decline of 
industries requiring male physical strength undermined traditional definitions of men as 
sole breadwinners and dominant partners within marriage. Gay liberation movements 
further challenged traditional undei standings of theologically acceptable forms of 
masculinity. In some respetls Protestantism has proved more responsive to these changes 
than some other forms of Christianity, for example, in the willingness of many 
denominations to relinquish exclusively male patterns of ministry. However, in the 
second half of the twentieth century deep anxieties and divisions emerged over the extent 
to which Christian theology should resist or participate in the process of reshaping 
masculine identities and behaviors. Histoty would suggest that none of the participants in 
this debate can realistically hope to establish his or her own ideal as the one unchanging 
definition of masculinity w ithin Protestant thought. 

See abo Calvinism: Evangelicalism: Feminist Theology; Gender. Great Awakening: 
Kingsley. Charles: Methodism. Pietism. Puritan Marriage; Reformation 
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SEAN GILL 


MASS MEDIA 


Hath Protestantism and Mass Media 

It can be argued that a major factor in the development of tire Protestant movement was 
the rise of tire first mass medium of the Western world in the form of print. Tire first 
printing press in the Western world was developed by Johannes Guttcnberg in 1440. By 
means of print the middle class in Europe gained access to books that in turn led to the 
proliferation of new ideas and challenges to traditional views. The Protestant Reformer 
MARTIN LUTHER translated the BIBLE into vernacular German and the printed 
vetsion of these Bibles reached 100,000 copies in his lifetime. Protestantism spread by 
means of printed tracts and books and became a phenomenon of the literate middle class. 

Marshall McLuhan <1911-1980) was one of the most important media critics of the 
twentieth century. He developed a theory about the radical impact of new technological 
media on human CULTURE. "The Guttcnberg Galaxy" was his term for the era of print 
as the new mass medium of tire fifteenth century. This is followed by the "electronic 
age." The focus in this article is on the electronic age and lire electronic mass media and 
their relationship to Protestantism in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. The 
electronic and digital technologies of the twentieth and twentyfirst centuries are making a 
radical impact on the development of all religion including Protestantism. McLuhan 
coined the phrase "tire medium is the message." which described the inextricable link 
between tire medium used to communicate and its influence on the message itself. 
Electronic mass media present Protestantism with unique challenges in the areas of 
integrity of communication. ETHICS, and. values. 
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Radio 

The Christian religion and il>c rise of electronic media were from lire very beginning 
closely linked. In one of ihe earliest trials of wireless telephony, the inventor Reginald 
Fessenden read passages from the Bible on Christmas Eve 1909. 

One of the earliest religious broadcasts in the UNITED STATES was in 1921 when an 
Episcopal church service was broadcast over the first commercial radio station. KDKA. 
in Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania. Tire first Christian Broadcasting Station. WJBT (Where 
Jesus Blesses Thousands), was established in Chicago in 1922. Christian broadcasting 
kept pace with the growth of radio stations throughout the United States with a tendency 
for more conservative and fundamentalist groups to form the vanguard of this movement 
(see EVANGELICALISM; FUNDAMENTALISM). With the development of the 
broadcasting networks, the National Broadcasting Company (NBC) and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System (CBS), there was a move to make special time available to 
Protestant. Roman Catholic, and Jewish groups. Other religious groups had to make 
special local arrangements or buy time on local stations to enable them to broadcast. In 
1934 the Federal Communications Act mandated noncommercial public affairs 
programming on all broadcasters, which led to the nourishing of religious radio 
broadcasts in lire United States in the 1930s. The Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC) was established in 1934. By 1941 live FCC issued the Mayflower Decision, which 
established that a broadcaster cannot be an advocate. After World Wai II the Mayflower 
Decision was relaved, which led to furtlrer growth in religious broadcasting. The 
proliferation of religious radio broadcasts in tire United Slates made it a leader in the 
early development of religious broadcasting in the electronic media. 

With the inception of the British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) in live United 
Kingdom, various Christian denominations were invited to paiticipate in a committee to 
coordinate religious broadcasts. John Reith. the first director general of tire BBC. was an 
active Protestant Christian. He believed that religion should play an important role in 
public broadcasting and encouraged ecumenical cooperation. At fist Reith encountered 
resistance from church leaders who were concerned that faith would be trivialized by the 
new mass medium. Soon the church service broadcasts from St.-Maitin-in-the-Fields 
Anglican Church. London, became popular, which led to a music recording tradition that 
lasts to tire present. 

The use of radio broadcasting as a mass medium for Protestant communication was 
limited by the number of receivers in different countries and populations. By tire 1930s 
the leading countries in radio broadcasting were the United States. GERMANY, and the 
United Kingdom, with other countries such as FRANCE. ITALY. Holland. DENMARK. 
CANADA, and SOUTH AFRICA following closely behind. 


Television 


With tire rise of television in the United Kingdom the BBC at first attempted the same 
approach as with radio. It appeared that with this new mass medium some kinds of 
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religious services were more aesthetically pleasing than olhers. The fust television 
broadcast of a church service was a Roman Catholic Mass from the Abbey of St. Denis in 
Paris. France, in 1952. This event raised the ire of Protestants in the United Kingdom and 
caused much debate about religion and public broadcasting. In the mid* 1950s. after some 
controversy, tire American evangelist BILLY GRAHAM'S service was broadcast from 
Glasgow and this event enjoyed an unusually wide audience. The BBC also tiied 
particular religious productions in tire early stages of television, like the film Jesus of 
Nazareth . produced in 1956. 

In the United States tire policy of noncommercial public affairs programming was not 
successfully transferred to network television because of tire high cost of air time and 
production. Early attempts at religious television broadcasting include the laitheran 
Church-sponsored television series of short morality plays featuring animated clay 
figures with the title Davey and Goliath. The show, which started in 1961. enjo>ed more 
than sixty-five episodes. Another classic religious animated show. A Charley Brown 
Christmas, was created by Charles Schul/ in 1965. This show is still rebroadcast every 
Christmas. Tire National Religious Broadcasters (NRB) association was formed in 1944 
to further Christian broadeasting. In 1960 the FCC gave television networks permission 
to fill their public service slots with paid programming. However, religious broadcasts 
were also made exempt from tire FCC 'fairness doctrine," which required equal time for 
opposing views on television. Tire television industry and commercial interests started to 
shape religious broadcasting and the kind of religious values presented in public 
broadcasting. The result was that the liberal Protestant DENOMINATIONS, which relied 
on access to netwotks in radio, became marginalized in the television medium. 

It was particularly evangelical and fundamentalist preachers who successfully used the 
television medium in communication. Billy Graham emerged as an early leader in 
Protestant television broadcasting when he switched from radio to television with the 
commencement of the broadcasts of The Hour of Decision in 1951. His broadcasts arc 
based on edited versions of public appearances. 

In his landmark work on television and religion. William F.Fore (1987) identifies the 
rise of a new religious phenomenon in television that lie describes as tire "electronic 
churchwhich has since become known as TEI-EVANGELISM. Such programs are 
characterized by individual charismatic leadership, expensive production, the use of 
computers and telephones to personalize contact with audiences, and solicitation of 
donations from tire audience. Seminal in this development has been the influence of 
religious broadcaster PAT ROBERTSON, who purchased a UHF television station in 
Portsmouth. Virginia, in 1961 and started the program featuring the "700 Club." w hich 
moved to syndication in the 1970s. An important court case, based on an attack by the 
televangelist Billy James Hargis on journalist Fred Cook, went to the U.S. Supreme Court 
w ith a decision in 1969. which found that religious broadcasts were subject to the same 
rules as political speeches and network commentaries. 

During the 1970s televangelism became one of the main features of Protestant 
broadcasting in the United States. This led to the proliferation of successful televangelist 
networks such as the Trinity Broadcasting Network (TBN) of Paul Crouch, and Praise the 
Lord (PTLi of Jim Bakket. During live 1980s the development of cable networks led to an 
increase in Protestant religious programming on television. The activities of 
televangelists came under public scrutiny during the late 1980s with several scandals and 
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controversies that aliened such prominent figures as ihe faith healer Peter Popoff. Jim 
and Tammy Faye Bakker. and Jimmy Swaggart. Tire result of lire scandals was a radical 
drop in income lor many televangelist and Christian Broadcasting channels. In response 
the NRB launched its Ethics and Financial Responsibility Corn-mission in 1988. In the 
same year Vision Interfaith Satellite Network (VISN) was launched in the United States. 
In 1992 this organization changed its name to the Faith and Values Channel (F&V) and 
claims twenty-six million viewers by satellite. Broadcast netwoiks such a> TBN and PTI. 
have responded to their financial decline in the United States by expanding globally on 
satellite. 

Religious broadcasting on television in many countries is regulated by government 
and functions with particular restrictions and rules imposed by a paiticular jurisdiction. 
Thus, for example, in Canada, religious channels have to provide a certain amount of 
tin*- for religions oilier than the one that operates live channel. These kinds of 
developments have been increasingly hard to enforce by governmental jurisdictions 
because of the proliferation of global satellite television delivery. 


Photocopy. Computer, and Internet Media 

In 1937 Chester F.Carlson obtained the patent for photocopy technology. The first 
automated photocopier was produced by the Rocliester U.S. company Haloid (later 
Xerox) in 1959. As photocopy technology became more affordable many church 
denominations and local congregations were able to purehase the technology and to 
produce locally their own newsletters, sermons, and papers. 

Between 1975 and 1981 the personal computer became available to the public through 
the work of Apple Computer and the International Business Machine (IBM). The 
introduction of the personal computer and increasingly powerful software packages made 
it possible to digitali/e texts, to construct databases, and to produce searchable 
documents. For theological inquiry this caused a revolution in research and production of 
studies. Thus, in live field of biblical study, as the biblical text became available in the 
original languages on computer, word search studies and comparisons became possible at 
a much higher speed than before. Bibles, commentaries, and book collections were 
published on disk and allowed quick and effective digital access to resources. Within 
Protestantism the influence of the personal computer became apparent within church 
offices where local publications proliferated in conjunction with photocopy technology 
and desktop publication software. 

Parallel to these developments was the birth of the Internet. Internet technology 
originated as a militaiy research project in the United Stales that sought to create a 
netwoik of computers, thus decentralizing and safeguarding information by means of 
multiple storage and access points. In 1968 the Defense Advanced Researeh Projects 
Agency was created and by 1970 the first network of five university computers was 
established. As personal computers and computer workstations multiplied and became 
more powerful during the 1980s. software developed and became compatible, and federal 
and governmental agencies provided funding and infrastnicture access, it became 
possible to connect more personal computers to a netwoik of computer technology that 
spread around the globe. Through new open and compatible technologies, connected to 
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phone line'., table, and satellite, it betaine possible to communicate by text (known as E- 
maili. graphics, voice, music, and live video images. This global interconnection of 
computers became known as the World Wide Web (WWW). On this web it became 
possible to post text, pictures, music, movies, and virtually unlimited amounts of 
information accessible from personal computers. Live text-based communication 
between individuals and among groups also became possible. Search tools, which 
allowed one to enter a phrase or subject and search for information, became increasingly 
powerful and became known as search engines. 

These developments were not lost on religious organizations, and Protestant groups 
became active in posting information and making research and E-mail interaction 
possible. Most Protestant denominations and institutions presently have information Web 
sites nationally and internationally. Classic and new religious texts have become readily 
and freely available on the Internet. The volume of Protestant and other religious 
material, music, and images on tire World Wide Web is staggering. Some Protestant 
organizations have also started to use E-mail as a form of mass communication. 
Unsolicited mass mailing over the Internet is known as spam, and is usually not well 
received. Not all religious sites and not all the information prov ided are of equal integrity, 
which raises the issue of Protestantism, mass media, and ETHICS. 


Electronic Mass Media, Pr otestantism, and Ethics 

From the time of the inception of electronic mass media, religious leaders have posed 
questions about these media, and their compatibility with religious values. Tl>e scandals 
of televangelists raised particular questions of temptation and financial ethics in the use 
of electronic media. Conflicting and controversial material on the Internet raises 
questions of integrity . A more fundamental question deals with tire very nature of the 
electronic media and their impact on the perception of reality. Marshall McLuhan’s 
conclusion that tire medium is the message underlines the inescapable link between the 
mass medium used and the kind of message that people receive when they are impacted 
by live medium. William F.Fore points out that it is particularly the hidden assumptions of 
media and communication that might lead to inadvertent expressions of unintended 
values. His research points out that mass media tend to select and distort what they 
mediate. Every subject and image selection represents a judgment with ethical 
dimensions. By using myth, symbol, image, and fantasy, media create a commonality of 
perception in society. Other theorists such as the French philosopher Jean Baudrillard 
argue that perception mediated by the mass media screen can be described as a form of 
hypeircality. This means that the presence of the camera and the observer changes that 
which is being observed or filmed, creating a new sense of reality. Such theories 
challenge Protestant Christians to consider the ethical implications of their attempts to 
use electronic mass media. The growing interest in examining inter-connections betw een 
popular culture, media, and religion should contribute to a more profound understanding 
of these issues. One of lire central questions becomes: "Is what is filmed and broadcast 
enacted in a way that challenges tire authenticity of its message and experience?" As 
technologies develop and multiply, such fundamental questions will require refiection 
and response. 
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CHARLES J.FENSHAM 


MASS MOVEMENTS (INDIA) 


Maw movements in India refer to localized processes, usually involving people from 
lower social strata, in which groups, not individuals, adopted another religion. Since tl>e 
sixteenth centuiy. mass movements to Islam occurred among peasant classes in rural 
Bengal and to Sikhism in tire Punjab. Into the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
however, "mass movements' most often designated CONVERSION to Christianity 
among Dalits (formerly called "untouchables") and among other low-ranking groups of 
the Indian caste system. The advent of Protestant MISSIONS to INDIA during the early 
nineteenth century seised as a catalyst for some of these movements, although mass 
conversion to Catholicism predated the arrival of Protestant missions. Mueh of the 
literature on mass movements addresses socioeconomic, religious, and political motives 
for conversion along with reactions by local elites and national leadership. 

Some have described the Syrian Christians as the first instance of a mass movement in 
India. These Christians trace their origins to the Apostle Thomas, who allegedly came to 
India and converted a number of Brahmins along the Coromandel Coast near Mylapore. 
Unlike participants in most mass movements, however, the Syrian Christians professed 
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high caste (Brahmin) status and avoided efforts to propagate their religion for fear of 
compromising their status. 

In 1540 the first Jesuit missionaries arrived in India. Francis Xavier oversaw what 
many regard as the first mass movement of conversion in South India. More than 15.000 
low-caste fishermen, coming front the Mukkuva and Parava castes, convened to 
Catholicism and were drawn, as groups, under the authority of tlte Portuguese crown. 
Xavier was said to have founded fotty-five churches in Travancore state, primarily 
among these two caste groups. 

In contrast to Xavier, the Jesuit Robert de Nobili targeted the upper castes and 
attempted to keep his missionary efforts outside the dominion of the crown. De Nobili 
identified himself in dress and lifestyle with various ascetic and ritual practices of 
Brahmin priests of Madurai. After his death the Madurai mission adopted his models for 
missionary work and established mission stations in Ramnad. Padukottai. Mysore. 
Trichinopoly. and Tanjore. as well as in areas within the Arcot district. When John de 
Britto <d. 1693) arrived in Ramnad he adopted de Nobili's strat-egy of dressing like a 
sannyasi (or world renouncer). but included in his missionary labors the warrior elite 
castes of the Maravas and Agamudaiyans of Tinnevelly. 

Several notable Piotestant mass movements occurred in North India toward live end of 
the nineteenth century. During tire 1870s the Chuhras. a Dalit community of sweepers, 
leather woifceis. and agricultural laborers, began convening en masse to Christianity. As 
a result of their conversion, the Indian Christian population in the Punjab rose from 3.912 
in 1881 to 395.629 in 1931 1 Webster 1996:39). Other mass movements in Noith India 
include the conversion of the Ma/Jtahi Sikhs and of the Bhangis and Chamars in Uttar 
Piadesh. Although indigenous agents most often were the ones who led mass movements. 
Methodist. Anglican, and Presbyterian missions were involved in these North Indian 
movements. 

The first large-scale conversion movement in South India occurred among the Nadars 
(who were previously known as Shanars. and had worked as toddy drawers) of 
Tirunelveli. As a result of their conversion the Nadars enhanced their social and 
economic status dramatically. From the middle of the nineteenth century the London 
Mission Society (LMS) conducted its work within the so-called Tamil Field of South 
India. Under the influence of the I.MS. large numbers of persons from Dalit castes, such 
as the so-called conch shell and green bangle pariahs and Chuklas of Erode, and from 
Criminal Tribes such as the Kuiuvars of Salem became Christian. Under the auspices of 
the CHURCH MISSION SOCIETY (CMS) and tlte SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL (SPGI Dalit groups such as the Chakkiliyans. 
Pallans. and Shanais of Tinnevelly and Tajore also convened. 

Converts within Telugu districts also can*: predominantly from Dalit castes. Within 
the Krishna Godavari della, these included Malas. who worked the land, and Madigas. 
who were leather workers. In addition to Roman Catholic missions, live Church Mission 
Society (CMSi. American BAPTISTS. Lutherans, and Anglicans all witnessed mass 
movements of conversion among tl»e Telugu-speaking Malas and Madigas (see 
LUTHERANISM: ANGLICANISM). V.S.Azanah. the first Indian bishop of an Anglican 
diocese, over-saw live conversion of low-caste Telugus within his Doroakal Diocese. 
A/ariah defended the legitimacy of mass movements in the face of rising criticism from 
Hindu nationalists. 
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Debates over mass movements were centered on the issue of motives. Defenders of 
mass movements within the ehurch interpieted them as an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
which would lead to the eventual conversion of India. They also viewed group 
conversion as a way for Indians to become Christian without breaking from their families 
or cultural heritage. Critics, however, described mass converts as nothing more than “rice 
Christians.’ 1 implying that they convened for material incentives linked to services 
prov ided by foreign missionaries. Other critics have pointed to the coincidence of famine, 
sociocultural changes created by colonial rule, and caste oppression as causes of mass 
movements. 

During the 1930s debates over the legitimacy of mass movements in India prompted 
the National Christian Council to commission J.Waskom Pickett, a Methodist minister 
and social activist, to conduct a nationwide sociological study of mass movements. His 
published findings in 1933 compiled the results of 3.947 interviews with Christians from 
mass movement regions. On the basis of these interviews, he concluded that 8.1 percent 
had converted for nonreligious reasons (education, social status, medical and other 
assistance from missionaries, legal protection). 34.8 percent for '‘spiritual" reasons, and 
22.4 percent for familial reasons ri.e.. because family and friends had converted). The 
remaining 34.7 percent said they became Christians because they were born into 
Christian families (Pickett 1933:160-168). 

Although heads of mission societies and ecumenical bodies hailed Pickett’s study as a 
vindication of mass movements, criticism from Indian nationalists remained trenchant. 
Mohandas K.Gandhi, leader of the Indian National Congress, viewed Pickett’s findings 
as grossly exaggerated. Gandhi insisted that Christian convention occurred primarily for 
material reasons and denationalized Indians by causing them to despise their own 
traditions. Ollier more radical Hindu voices sounded alarms of “Hinduism in danger.” 
This awareness resulted in more aggressive relief efforts by Hindus among the depressed 
classes. The Arya Samaj. Theosophical Society. Ramakrishna Mission, and other 
reformist organizations worked among the lower castes, in part, to stem the tide of 
conversions to Christianity and Islam. 

Similar concerns have led Hindu organizations in postcolonial India to call for stricter 
measures against conversions. These include anticonversion laws in Arunachal Pradesh. 
Madhya Pradesh. Orissa, and. more recently. Tamil Nadu. These laws prohibit 
conversion by "force or allurement or by fraudulent means” (Tamil Nadu Ordinance. No. 
9. p. 2231. Such measures show how the history of mass movements continues to shape 
the rhetoric surrounding conversion and national identity in India. 

See ill'" Colonialism. Missionary Organizations: Post-Colonialism 
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CHANDRA MALLAMPALU 


MATHER, COTTON (1663-1728) 


New England clergyman. Mather, lire best-known New England clergyman ot' his 
generation, was bom in Boston. Massachusetts, on Fehmaty 12. 1663. He entered the 
world w ith the burden of expectations that came w ith being the descendant on his father's 
side of Richard Mather and on his mother's side of John Cotton, for whom Ire was 
named. Both of those men were revered as being among the architects of the Puiitan way 
of belief and church POLITY in New England. Cotton's father was no less prominent. 
The Reverend INCREASE MATHER was pastor of Boston's North Chuich and 
president of Harvard College. Increase had spent tire 1650s in IRELAND and 
ENGLAND duting the time of Puritan control there, and had made strong and lasting 
contacts with the men who became the leaders of English NONCONFORMITY after the 
Restoration of 1660 led to the collapse of the Puritan regime (see PURITANISM) and the 
exclusion of Puritans front tire restored CHURCH OF ENGLAND. These connections 
would later be of assistance to his son as Cotton sought to engage in the religious life of 
the broader Atlantic community. Two of Increase's brothers. Samuel and Nathaniel 
Mather, were prominent dissenting CI.F.RGY in the British Isles during the decades after 
the Restoration (see DISSENT). 

Colton entered Huivurd in 1674. shortly before his twelfth birthday. His youth, 
combined with a stammer that aftlicted him throughout his childhood, led to his being 
ha/ed by fellow students. IXrspitc this he excelled in his studies, demonstrating a love of 
learning that would be one of the central features of his life. He graduated in 1678 and 
received his M.A. three years later. He was dctemiined to entei the ministry and preached 
in various Boston area churches. In 1686 he was chosen by his father's North Church to 
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assume a ministerial position. He shared th.it pulpit with Increase until the latter’s death 
in 1723. In the early years of the new century the congregation numbered around 1.500. 
with over a third of that number in full communion. 

In 1686 Cotton also entered the first of three mariiages. which would see the biith of 
fifteen children. Shortly thereafter Ire was thrust into public affairs. His father departed on 
a mission to England to seek redress from the Dominion of New England, a centralized 
supereolony that had been imposed on the region by King James II. The GLORIOUS 
REVOLUTION in England ousted James from his throne. Informed of the rebellion by 
Increase Mather, the colonists saw opportunity, which they quickly seized. Cotton was 
one of the key figures behind the April 1689 uprising against the Dominion and its 
governor general. Sir Edmund Andros. Cotton aided in tire interim reestablishment of the 
old Massachusetts charter government, and he wrote the Declaration of the Inhabitants. 
which justified the rebellion. Meanwhile. Increase successfully lobbied the new 
monarchs. William and Maty, to restore the separate identities of the New England 
colonies. 

This political turmoil had subsided when the Mathers found themselves immersed in 
the Salem witchcraft episode tsee WTTCHCRAZEi In tire summer of 1688 Cotton had 
been much acclaimed for his cure of tire afflicted thirteen-year-old Manila Goodwin 
through months of quiet, nurturing pastoral care. This successful approach was disdained 
by the authorities in the Salem case. Instead the accusers were given a public legal forum 
to make their claims, and questionable rules of evidence were adopted by the couit. 
Mather was privately critical of the proceedings, but felt compelled to publicly support 
the magistrates. The unwillingness of this young man who was not yet thirty to challenge 
the colony’s leadership is understandable, but publishing a justification of the pro¬ 
ceedings. Wonders of the Invisible World |1692). tarnished his reputation then and for 
future generations. 

Mather devoted much time to private religious devotions. His faith had a strong 
mystical element in it. and on a number of occasions he claimed to have been visited by 
angels. This spiritual orientation made him appreciative of live waitings of Geiman 
Pietists (see PIETISM>. He encouraged members of his congregation to engage in 
pietistic exercises. He preached often on the need for personal piety and its expression in 
good works. Bonifacius: Essays to Do Gmn! < 1710i was a call to a new piety as well as a 
manual of good conduct. Benjamin Franklin, the colonial statesman who grew up in 
Mather's Boston, later recognized the influence that woik had on his own beliefs. 

Cotton Imped to become, as his father had. a major figure in the transatlantic Puritan 
community, but his knowledge of England was derived from correspondence alone and 
not from personal experience. He frequently led with his wrong foot in offering advice to 
and seeking favors from English dissenters. He came to accuse tliem of refusing to take 
colonists seriously and in the process did much to implant a truly provincial outlook in 
eighteenth-century New England. This should not. Ivowever. obscure his incredible 
learning and prolific output of over four hundred published works. 

His most imponant woik was his monumental history of New England. Magnolia 
Christia Americana 1 17021, which was designed to commemorate the Puritan errand into 
the w ilderness and rekindle a devotion to the ideals of live founding generation. However, 
he also wrote extensively in Oliver areas, including a sciiptural commentary, the massive 
and never published "Biblia Americana”: natural theology. The Christian Philosopher 
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<1721); medicine. The Angel of Beihieda (not published until 1972): and scores of 
sermons and religious tracts. He communicated observations of natural phenomena to the 
Royal Society, leading to his election as a Fellow in 1713. His controversial propagation 
of inoculation (based on reading a contribution in the Transactions of the Royal Society) 
during a smallpox epidemic in 1721 represented a turning point in medical practice. 

Mather died on February 13. 1728. A man of intense personal piety, he was also one 
of tire best read and most inquisitive men of colonial America. Although his personality 
prevented him from exercising the leadership in New England for which his intelligence 
qualified him. he came to be the epitome of the New England Puritan of the early 
eighteenth century for contemporary religious leaders in Europe and for Americans of 
later generations. 
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FRANCIS J.BREMER 


MATHER, INCREASE (1630-1723) 


American theologian. Born on June 21. 1630. in Dorchester. Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
Increase Mather became an influential CONGREGATIONAL1ST minister in Boston, a 
president of Harvard College, and a colonial ambassador to live English royal court. A 
prolific author of more than 100 diverse writings. Mather combined Puritan religious 
tradition and progressive thought as he engaged live theological, historical, political, and 
scientific issues of his day. 

Mather's career began with The Mystery of Israel's Salvation <1669|. intended to 
reaffirm the Puritan mission during the English Restoration. His Life and Death of That 
Reverend Man of God. Mr. Richard Mather (1670) was the first colonial biography. 
Writing these two works quelled Mather's youthful discontent and established his voice. 
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During lire 1670s Ire wrote defenses of the controversial Halfway Covenant and penned 
several model JEREMIADS, all designed to preserve PURITANISM. 

In A Narrative of the Miseries of Nets'-Engluiul (1688) and New-Englaiui Vindicated 
(1689). Mather vigorously defended the compromised rights of his Protestant colony. 
Politics and history coalesced in both his 1676 account of providential deliverances 
during settler conflicts with Indians and his 1692 examination of the Salem 
WITCHCRAZE. Science was added to this mix in Essay for the Recording of Illustrious 
Providences < I6S4|. designed to reveal God's majesty in NATURE. Scientific 
information, in relation to God’s direct intervention in history, informs both 
Kometographia (1683 > and A Discourse Concerning Earthquakes (1706). In 1721 Mather 
pubhshed a progressive defense of inoculation against smallpox. When Mather died cm 
August 23. 1723. his manuscript autobiography served as a source for his son COTTON 
MATHER S biographical Parentator (1724). 
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WILLIAM J.SCHE1CK 


MATHEWS, SHAILER (1863-1941) 


American theologian. Mathews was born in Maine in 1863 to a middle-class Baptist 
family with an evangelical and pietistic heritage. He graduated from Colby College in 
1884 and Newton Theological Institution in 1887. He then taught at Colby from 1887 to 
1890 before studying at the University of Berlin from 1890 to 1893. where lie 
encountered ADOLF VON HARNACK and became committed to liberalism. Mathews 
was appointed to the faculty of the University of Chicago in 1894. became dean of the 
Divinity School in 1908. and remained there until retiring in 1933. During his career. 
Mathews wrote more than thirty books and served as editor of several periodicals and 
reference works. 

Mathews was Baptist (licensed, but never ordained, as a Southern Baptist and a 
president of the Northern Baptist Convention), but his theological work was ecumenical. 
His influence dominated live Federal Council of Churches of Christ. Because Mathews 
sought to incorporate critical biblical scholarship and SCIENCE into theological 
education, he became a leader of LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM and a modernist in the 
early twentieth century's fundamentalist controversies. Thus, he was on tl»e witness list 
for the defense at the Scopes "Monkey Trial." The study of sociology convinced 
Mathews that Christianity was a social movement distinguished by its practices but not 
its doctrines. He rejected the DOCTRINE of live second coming of Christ because he 
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believed that this doctrine undermined ihe social mission of ihe church. Although he was 
committed to the SOCIAL GOSPEL and was labeled a social activist, he rejected 
Socialism and advocated altruistic capitalism. 

See also Darwinism: Ecumenism; Fundamentalism. Higher Education: Modernism; 
Socialism. Christian: Sociology of Protestantism: Theology. Twentieth Century 
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THOMAS E.PHILLIPS 


MATHIJS, JAN (c. 1500-1534) 


Dutch Anabaptist. Mathijs. a millenarian Anabaptist who seized temporary control of the 
city of Milnster in northwest GERMANY, was a baker from Haarlem and a disciple of 
the Anabaptist preacher MELCHIOR HOFMANN, like Hofmann. Mathijs held strong 
eschatological beliefs but was willing to express them violently. After Hofmann’s airest 
in Strasbourg. Mathijs announced that he was live prophet Enoch and began preaching 
that the millennium was dawning. In January 1534 Mathijs sent emissaries to Munster 
and they found a warn reception in BERNARD ROTHMANS’ and Bernard 
Knippeidolling. the leading clergy and civic leader, respectively. Consequently Mathijs 
believed that Munster was the site of the New Jerusalem. In February 1534. elections to 
the city council brought an Anabaptist majority. Mathijs arrived in Munster and during 
February to Apiil of 1534 MUnster turned Anabaptist. Those who were not baptized upon 
CONFESSION of faith had to leave the city. Mathijs appealed to Anabaptists everywhere 
to come to Munster, the New Jerusalem, in anticipation of live imminent return of Christ. 

On Apiil 4. 1534. in response to a revelation. Mathijs led an assault against live 
Catholic bishop’s troops who besieged live city. Mathijs was killed in live attack. 
Leadership in live city passed to Jan of Leiden who was captured and executed when 
Munster fell to the bishop's forces in June 1535. 

Mathijs represented arguably live most radical protest of early Protestantism, one that 
formed an intense eschatological anticipation. 

See also Apocalypticism: Eschatology. Millenarians and Millennialism 
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MATTHEWS, ZACHARIAH 
KEODIRELANG (1901-1968) 


South African churchman. Matthew* was born in Barkely West Distiict. near Kimberley. 
Cape Colony. SOUTH AFRICA on October 20. 1901. and died in Washington. DC. in 
1968. A South African academic. HUMAN RIGHTS leader, and ecumenical churchman. 
Z.K. (as he was commonly known) was the son of a former migrant miner from 
Bcchuanaland mow Botswana) who had opened a cafJ and under the franchise laws of 
Cape Colony was entitled to vote. The distinguished writer Sol Plaatje was a cousin. 
Matthews attended the Scottish Mission’s Lovedale Institution and the Foil Hare 
University College, becoming in 1923 the first black South African to gain a B.A. in 
South Africa. In 1925 he became the first African principal of Adams College, wheie the 
young ALBERT LUTHULI was teaching. In 1928 Matthews married Frieda Bokwe. 
daughter of the prominent minister John Knox Bokwe. After taking a law degree by 
private study, he became an attorney in Johannesbuig. but in 1933 broke off to study at 
Yale (M.A. 1934) and the London School of Economics (where lie worked in 
anthropology with Bronislaw Malinowski). For the next few years Matthews was 
essentially an academic and educator, one of the black elite concerned with the “uplift” of 
their people. 

In 1936 Matthews became lecturer in social anthropology and native law at Foit Hare, 
eventually succeeding JOHN TNEGO JABAVU as head of African studies there. He 
screed on various public bodies including a Royal Commission on Higher Education in 
British East Africa and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and from 1942 the Native 
Representation Council (NRC). Although always a forceful exponent of African rights on 
the Council. Matthews realized, particularly as the policy of the Nationalist Government 
unfolded, that his political home lay in the African National Congress (ANC). He 
resigned in 1950 from the now useless NRC. He purposed, and did much to draft, live 
Freedom Charter of 1955 “to instill political consciousness in live people and encourage 
their political activities.” He was not. like l.uthuli. arrested in the ensuing government 
action against the promoters of the Charter and of the Defiance campaigns of civil 
disobedience: perhaps his prominent academic position protected him. At live mass 
treason trial of 1957. however, lie becaitK a target. Although released the next year, he 
was again arrested in I960 after calling, with Luthuli. for a national day of mourning for 
the Sharpevillc massacre. He resigned from Fort Hare in protest against new restrictions. 
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He was involved in the Cottesloe Conference ih.il helped to crystallize the official policy 
of most of the South African churches against apartheid. 

Matthews had combined his political and public activity with open identification as a 
Christian, and had attracted attention within the ecumenical moveneni associated with 
the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. Already in 1952-1953 he had held a visiting 
professorship at Union Theological Seminary in New York. In 1961 he became Africa 
Secretary of the Department of Inter-Church Aid. Refugees and World Service, based in 
Geneva. He took up the position of refugees in AFRICA It lien a little-noticed issue}, and 
succeeded in drawing the attention of the United Nations to it. He was also much 
involved with the war in Sudan (which lie had first visited as a member of the Royal 
Commission in live 1930s) and the population displacement it caused. He participated in 
the formation of the All-Africa Conference of Churches. In 1966. with just a short tinx: to 
live, he identified with his father's country, and became Botswana's ambassador in 
Washington. DC. and its permanent representative at the United Nations. 

The three phases of Matthews’s life reflect a transformation in black Southern African 
Protestantism in live middle decades of the twentieth century, as the extent of white 
oppression in the region made it a touchstone for the genuineness of Christian, and 
especially white Christian, professions. In his early days Matthews embodied tire 
aspiration for African development and progress and harmonious race relations with a 
model based on Western ideas of “civilization." His growing involvement in politics— 
forced on him rather than self-chosen—represented a new Christian vision in which 
justice, rather than harmony, was paramount. In his lifetime and since, there were those 
who thought him too cautious and willing to compromise, hut he can now be seen as one 
of the architects of the new multiracial South Africa. Die early decades of the World 
Council of Churches strengthened the consciousness among Protestants of belonging to a 
world Christian community. Z.K..Matthews was recognizable as a powerful voice for 
Africa within that community, socially engaged, challenging racial and political 
assumptions on Christian ethical grounds, with a THEOLOGY and ECCI.F_S10I.0GY 
not yet distinctively African, hut belonging to the mainstream of Western Protestantism. 

See also African Theology: Ecumenism 
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MAURICE, FREDERICK DENISON 
(1805-1872) 


Anglican theologian. Bom in 1805 in Normanstone. ENGLAND. Maurice was an 
Anglican clerk and theologian. His prolific writing, which included many essays, letters, 
sermons, and commentaries, was marked by the balancing of theological oppositions, a 
strong interest in social concerns, and a critical receptivity to secular philosophies. He 
contributed to like short-lived hut important movement of Christian SOCIALISM. Over 
the course of his life, he held academic posts in London and Cambridge, w here Ike died in 
1872. 


Early History 

Maurice's father was a Unitarian minister, although his mother ultimately embraced 
CALVINISM, a family split that troubled Maurice until, in 1823. he went as an agnostic 
to CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY to study law. Ineligible for a degree because he refused 
to subscribe to the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND, he 
moved to London and wrote tracts in favor of social reform, a concern to which he w ould 
later return. He eventually embraced the faith of tike Church of England and in 1830. 
went to Exeter College. Oxford. After ordination and a brief curacy, he returned to 
London in 1836 to become chaplain of Guy's College. 


Early Writing and Christian Socialism 

It was in London that Maurice wrote The Kingdom of Chris f <I838|. In it. Maurice 
claimed that all forms of Christianity express accurate, if partial truths, because all arise 
from the basic structure of human nature: the longing for a universal society to which 
they all give broken witness. Conscious, however dimly, that to be members of family, 
church, and nation they must also be members of something greater, lire KINGDOM OF 
GOD is manifested when these entities work together to inculcate self-giving 
relationships to others. Tracing this longing for relation through the Scriptures. Maurice 
saw in Christ the ultimate revelation that we are already in relation with God. in whom 
this universal society is joined. Tire second edition of The Kingdom of Christ <!842| 
highlighted six marks of the spiritual sockty that manifests this relation that is both 
nature and destiny, marks that Maurice found in the Church of England, although haunted 
there, too. by a partisan spirit. His resistance to "partyism" steered between the OXFORD 
MOVEMENT members who vigorously defended the Church of England and Protestants 
who called for more official tolerance of religious dissent (see TOLERATION I. Along 
with Quakerism. LUTHERANISM. Calvinism, and Unitarianism. Maurice included 
secular philosophies in The Kingdom of Christ because he believed they. too. could 
display the impulse toward universal society. His affirmation both of the capacity of 
secular philosophy to manifest human relatedness and of the mission of the church to 
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manifest the divine source in which dial relatedness comes fully lo ground made him 
appear lo H. RICHARD NIEBl.'UR as an example of "church transforming culture.” 

In 1848 Maurice became professor of theology at King's College. London. With 
CHARLES KINGSLEY and others, he produced a scries of tracts articulating Christian 
Socialism. Maurice was not a political activist, however: he believed that the numbers 
and classes of industrial Victorian society would live together more cooperatively if only 
their proper nature as relational beings were revealed to them. Although this may seem 
naive from the perspective of the catastrophic evil of subsequent centuries, he felt this 
was the appropiiate avenue to social reform for a theologian. Although Christian 
Socialism did not survive as a movement, live concerns Maurice expressed during its brief 
activity influenced later figures including BROOKE Foss WESTCOTT. STEWART 
HEADLAM. WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. and WILLIAM TEMPLE. 


From Iamdon to Cambridge 

King's College, uneasy with Maurice's Christian Socialism, ultimately dismissed him 
because of his Theological Essays. Published in 1853. they displayed a mind seeking 
honest congruence between human experience and Christian DOCTRINE. Several of the 
essays deepened Maurice's earlier orientation to the Incarnation as the key to our nature 
and reflect his resistance to beginning theology from the Fall. His controversial essay 
"On the Atonement” was an attempt to widen sotcriology beyond penal substitution, 
locating Christ's significance for humanity in live whole of his life. His position was 
criticized as Abelaidian. whose sotertology was out of favor in Maurice's time, although 
the charge is probably not fair to the essay. His ihetorical query in this essay—"How can 
God have removed a separation unless live re is some One in whom we are bound more 
closely to Hint than our evils have put us asunder?"—anticipates KARL BARTH'S 
CHRISTOLOGY of a century later, although their motivations were rather different. 
Most trembling for King's College, however, was Maurice's "Concluding Essay on 
Eternal Life and Eternal Death.” in which he suggested that the biblical term "eternal" 
refeued not so much to an inteiminuble state after death as to the fullness of life in God. 
This claim was taken by Maurice's detractors to amount to his denial of divine judgment. 
Despite his attempt to clarify his meaning, he was dismissed by King’s College over the 
issue. 

After his dismissal Mauiice established the Working Men's College in London, which 
was congiuent with his sense of the theologian's contribution to social reform. There he 
delivered his lectures on The Epistles of St. Joint 11857). which signaled live turn of his 
attention primarily to moral theology. This he continued as Knightbridge professor of 
moral theology at Cambridge from 1866 on. In dialogue with JOSEPH BUTLER and 
JEREMY BENTHAM he explored The Conscience (1868) as a faculty neither immutable 
nor merely utilitarian, but as a flexible internal expression of moral AUTHORITY 
dev eloped in relation with others; in Social Morality 1 18691 Ive returned to live theme of 
family, empire, and society as developments of the divinely given human propensity for 
relations and. in the second lecture on universal morality, linked that propensity for 
relation to the enactment of Christian worship. 
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JAMES HARWELL 


MAYHEW, JONATHAN (1720-1766) 


American theologian and preacher. Mayhew was born in the village of Chilmark on the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard in the colony of Massachusetts on October 8. 1720. The 
original English grantee of Martha's Vineyard and adjacent islands was Thomas 
Mayhew, whose presence in colonial affairs dates front 1641. His son inaugurated some 
of the earliest evangelical efforts among Native Americans who resided there, and after 
his death at sea in 1657. the elder Thomas adopted the cause of Indian missions as his 
own. Jonathan's birth represented the fifth generation of Mayhews associated with 
colonial proprietorship and religious activities, beginning with that first Thomas, tlren 
Thomas Jr.. John, and Experience. Jonathan's father, who was also a clergyman and 
ntissionaiy. Moving from tire isolation of an insular home. Jonathan entered Harvard 
College with its more cosmopolitan atmosphere and exciting swirl of ideas. In 1744 he 
graduated with honors, and for the next three years studied theology at his alma mater, 
occasionally teaching school to meet expenses. In 1747 he was ordained and became 
minister of the West Congregational Church in Boston, a position that he occupied for tire 
rest of a rather slum life. During that ninetecnycar career his eloquence and /cal drew a 
great deal of attention, both favorable and unfavorable. 

In the controversies of his day Mayhew was decidedly on the liberal side of every 
issue, approaching debates with an attitude that never accepted onhodox positions for 
their own sake and that insisted on pursuing questions with a dogged insistence on 
reasonableness. Arguing chiefly against staple Calvinist doctrines, his intellectual 
independence was so pronounced that several ministers in Boston feared that he would 
preach unsound beliefs and replaee orthodoxy with questionable tenets. From their 
perspective, whieh relied on routine ideas and comfortable habits, he did go too far. 
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Possessed of /cal and an aidor ihai someiimcs bordered on harshness. Mayhew did not 
shrink from thicais of ostracism, but rather set the tone in his day for rational religion. 
Along with his colleague Charles Chauney. Mayhew acknowledged the Bible as 
infallible, but insisted too that human reason must coincide with and validate the 
essentials of revealed truth. Assuming that scriptural teachings were clear and easily 
understandable, he argued that people could realise which miths had intrinsic value and 
which claims were muddleheaded. There was no need to browbeat modem thinkers with 
references to theological traditions in an attempt to lend ideas greater authority. 
Christianity without mystery, ethical standards with practical benefit, pleaching from 
common sense, these were notable characteristics of lational religion that became 
increasingly common among those who represented the Age of ENLIGHTENMENT. 

In his effort to five minds from the despotism of old dogmas. Mayhew challenged 
several traditional beliefs. One had to do with the godhead, and in this regard the young 
Boston clergyman stands as a prototype of what later came to he called IJnitarianism. He 
rejected Trinitarian thinking as unreasonable and supeistitious. God was. he declared, a 
single, sovereign unit. Jesus could not he equated with God because that would threaten 
both supremacy and monotheism. However. Jesus was nevertheless to be regarded as 
higher than all other creatures and still revered as savior of those who sought divine aid in 
their efforts to be virtuous. In true Arian fashion. Mayhew extolled Jesus as a preexistent 
mediator between heaven and earth, a moral exemplar whose teachings engendered moral 
improvement and vindicated the inherent dignity of God's law. His sermons on such 
matters were widely read on both sides of the Atlantic, some of them prosaically entitled 
Sewn Sermons (1749). Sermons |I755(. Chrtsium Sobriety (1763). and Sermons to 
Young Men (1767). 

Another uaditional viewpoint that Mayhew could not accept concerned the issue of 
free will, or rather the Calvinist denial of it. He blasted the doctrine of reprobation 
because it was both unscri plural and blasphemy against a God whom he viewed as 
eternally benevolent. He decried all notions that painted humanity as depraved and 
helpless, in need of some all-powerful grace to effect salvation. He deplored references to 
God as arbitrarily saving only a chosen few, damning all live rest because human nature 
was utterly devoid of goodness. Mayhew’s defense of human agency in spiritual affairs 
paralleled his reliance on free inquiry and private judgment in pursuit of truth. In 
Arminian terms, he never tired of championing each person's reliance on free will and 
personal initiative in their search for salvation. Moreover, this redemption was achieved 
not through a dramatic sense of rescue hut rather tluough good works and virtuous habits. 
Whether debating traditionalists of the New Divinity such as SAMUEL HOPKINS or 
GREAT AWAKENING preachers such as GEORGE WHITEFIF.LD. Mayhew held his 
own in debates about human ability, and his eloquence persuaded a growing number of 
followers in the city. His gospel was one in which free will was part of God’s created 
order, and true religion one of sober effort, preferable to anything that portrayed divine 
power as vengeful and paralyzed efforts at moral reform. 

Representative as he was of liberal tendencies in Christian thought. Mayhew was also 
fiercely attached to live freedom found in Congregationalist churches, which permitted 
him to develop such ideas. He identified with congregational polity and strongly 
criticized the Society for the Propagation of live Gospel in Foreign Pans (SPG) for 
sending missionaries into New England. The SPG had been created in 1701 by the 
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Church of England lo conduct evangelical work among African Americans and Native 
Americans. Within a few decades, however, most British missionaries relinquished those 
objectives, focusing on white colonists, instead of slaves and Indians. These Anglican 
agents usually supported the combined interests of monarchical government and 
episcopal polity, and so when they sent missionaries into territory already settled with 
Congregationaiist churches. Mayhew and others protested quite vigorously. He attacked 
the presumption that Congregationalism were not proper Christians already and that they 
still needed evangelizing. In a notable pamphlet of 1763. entitled ''Observations on the 
Character and Conduct of the |SPG|." he charged that the real purpose of Anglican 
activists in Boston was to introduce bishops into live American colonies. English bishops 
in colonial America would, he warned, pave the way to further political subservience to 
royal power. Freedom from interference in church management was as important as open 
inquiry in theology, and he wanted no outside meddling with ulterior motives hidden 
behind pious cant. 

Consistent with his support for the causes of intellectual and ecclesiastical 
independence. Mayhew was also an outspoken advocate of political freedom. His 1750 
sermon. "Discourse Concerning Unlimited Submission and Non-Resistance to the Higher 
Powers."' attracted a great deal of attention because it articulated convictions held by a 
broad segment of the population. Men were, he acknow ledged, bound to show allegiance 
to a legitimate monarch who ruled justly, but political obedience had its limits. Civil 
authority could become tyrannical, and in those aberrant circumstances it was a citizen’s 
duty to disobey those in office, preferring to follow God's law rather than wrongful 
human oppression. This sermon, preached when Charles I was executed by 
parliamentarians during the English CIVIL WAR. nurtured incipient patriotism in the 
American colonies. Many declare Mayhew to be one of the champions of liberty who laid 
the theoretical groundwork for the later movement for independence. As a more 
immediate result of this short treatise, in 1751 the University of Aberdeen bestowed tike 
Doctor of Divinity degree on this earnest clergyman who pursued virtue in the secular 
realm as well as the sacred. 

MayIrew 's political theories, which justified taking over the reins of government in the 
face of unjust laws, coincided with his religious affirmations. Both of these elements 
displayed a personality devoted to freedom of action and inquiry, chief principles of the 
Enlightenment. Although no one knew it at live time, one of his last sermons was The 
Snare Broken." which celebrated the repeal of the Stamp Act and yet again emphasized 
moral integrity in civil conduct. A cerebral hemorrhage unexpectedly felled the spirited 
controversialist, and he died from its attendant complications on July 9. 1766. Most of the 
city mourned the loss of this young liberal, one whose theology pointed to live eventual 
rise of a new denomination and whose political philosophy came to fruition a decade 
later. 

See also Civil War. Congregationalism: Enlightenment: Great Awakening; Hopkins. 
Samuel; Unitarian-Universalist Association; Whitefield. George 
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MCFAGUE, SALLIE (1933-) 


American theologian. Foi more th.ur ihiity years Sallie McFague (aught ai Vandeibili 
Divinity School in Nashville. Tennessee. She completed her eareer there as the Caipenter 
Professor of Theology where she had been dean and was named distinguished theologian 
in residence at the Vancouver School of Theology in Vancouver. British Columbia. She 
canned her B.A. from Smith College and her B.D. and Ph.D. from Yale University. 

The author of seven books. McFague has spent her career developing a 
groundbreaking ecological THEOLOGY that asks Christians to take seriously their 
relationship to the environment. To do this McFague has revamped traditional religious 
language and models of God. 

Her first book. Uieraiure and the Christum Life (Yale 1966). published under tire 
name Sallie McFague Teselle. focused on the ways that Christian theology could 
profitably converse with literature. She tends to keep literature and religion in separate 
realms, examining the integrity of novels and plays in themselves while at the same time 
asking in what ways those works of art are relevant to the Christian. Both literature and 
Christianity celebrate the dignity and beauty of human life even as they confront its 
profundities and intricacies. 

Almost a decade later McFague built on these initial studies in literature and theology 
to establish what was to become her lifelong work in religious language, models of God. 
and ecological theology. In Speaking in Parables: A Study in Metaphor and Theology 
(Fortress 1975) sine argued that tire task of theology is to proclaim the themes of tire 
gospel and that Jesus' parables provide the best model for theology in undertaking this 
task. The parables are extended metaphors that hold together belief and language and 
address their hearers in their context. Parables invite open-ended theological reflection 
and demonstrate the ways that God is in tire midst of our temporal and all too human 
world. McFague later uses her study of parables as the foundation for her metaphorical 
theology. 

According to McFague the Protestant tradition and sensibility are metaphorical, 
whereas the Catholic tradition is symbolical. The latter, sire argues, tends to see 
similarities and connections between God and creation. Tire Protestant tradition, 
however, recognizes tire differences and dissimilarities between God and nature and thus 
emphasizes God's transcendence and the finite nature of creation. Metaphors help us to 
experience that God is in NATURE but God is not more than nature: thus metaphor 
shows us what is and is not. 

McFague uses her metaphorical theology to construct models of God for an 
"ecological, nuclear age." In the final pages of her .Metaphorical Theology (Fortress 
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1982) she challenged ihc inelevance of the traditional model of God the Father. Beside* 
the patriarchal character of that model, it also depended for its vitality on a medieval view 
of the world of vassal and liege. McFague proposed that we now think of God as Mother. 
Lover, and Friend, for such models acknowledge the relational character of our woild. 
Her models of God challenge the traditional orthodox Protestant notion of God. espoused 
most clearly by KARL BARTH, that emphasizes the otherness, or transcendence, of God. 
Instead McFague constructs models of God that emphasize God's immanence and that 
stress the social and ecological nature of human existence. 

McFague expands these models of God in her later work to construct a planetary 
theology that offers both a rethinking of Christians' relationship to the environment and 
the economy, and a revision of classical theological topics such as Christ and 
SALVATION and life in the Spirit. 

See also Ecology: Literature: Theology. Twentieth Century 
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HENRY L.CARRIGAN JR 


MCGUFFEY READERS 


William Holmes McGuffey's series of graduated reading textbooks, originally called the 
Peerless Pioneer Readers and later McGuffey's Eclectic Readers, began to appear in 
1836. Their compiler wrote the first four in the series while serving on the faculty of 
Miami University in Ohio. The volumes, which ultimately included six readers and a 
speller, went through several copyrights and were issued by seven publishing houses by 
the end of the nineteenth century. Sales of the McGuffcy Readers has (seen estimated at 
well over a million copies duiing the 1800s. making them among the best-selling 
textbooks in American history. 

Born in 1800. McGuffev spent his life in HIGHER EDUCATION: as professor at 
Miami University, then as president successively of Cincinnati College. Ohio University, 
and Woodward College: and finally as Professor of Moral Philosophy at the University of 
Virginia, where he served from 1845 until his death in 1873. McGuffcy was also an 
ordained Presbyterian minister, and his religious vocation informed the passages chosen 
for the Readers, which represented mainstream Piotestant values. McGuffcy drew from 
established literary figures such as Shakespeare and JOHN MILTON, contemporary 
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writers whose ethos reflected his own Pioiesiuniism. and occasional Scripture passages. 
He also employed phonics as the basis for early reading instruction, and many of the 
passages in the textbooks were brief enough to allow memorization, which McGuffey 
believed to be important mental discipline. 

Although the Readers disappeared from most public school curricula during the early 
1900s because their selections drd not represent American pluralism and were 
insufficiently topical to engage students' attention, home-schoolers later in the century 
showed renewed interest in McGuffey’s textbooks. They admire tire series’ clearly 
demarcated age and reading levels, the brevity of the passages, and those passages' clear 
reinforcement of conservative Protestant values. 

See also Education. Overview 
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MCINTIRE, CARL (1906-2002) 


American theologian. Mclntire has been called the "P.T.Barnum of American 
Fundamentalism” because of his colorful theatrics and larger-than-life presence. 
Mclntire. however, was no mere entertainer. One of the twentieth century’s most 
outspoken fundamentalists. Mclntire remained steadfastly serious in his mission to rid 
North American Protestantism of MODERNISM in all its forms. 

Shortly after Mclntire's birth in Ypsilanti. Michigan, on May 17. 1906. his family 
moved to Oklahoma where he eventually received his teaching certificate from 
Southeastern State Teachers College. Later, after earning his B.A. from Park College in 
Missouri, he enrolled at Princeton Theological Seminary in 1927. which was in the throes 
of the fundamentalist versus modernist controversy. He fell under the influence of 
biblical scholar J.GRESHAM MACHEN. a Presbyterian fundamentalist who taught 
Mclntire the principle of separatism—the demand for purity within a DENOMINATION 
and the refusal to compromise with theological liberalism. Mclntire’s refusal to associate 
with liberals went beyond Machen’s. fueled by dispensational piemillennialism arid the 
accompanying belief that the church had to remain absolutely pure awaiting the imminent 
return of Jesus Christ. Machen left Princeton in 1929 to start Westminster Theological 
Seminary, and Mclntire went with him. They both eventually took then battle from 
Princeton to the DENOMINATION as a whole and were eventually ousted from the 
PRESBYTERIAN CHL'RCH. Mclntire joined with Machen in forming the 
fundamentalist Presbyterian Church in America and eventually separated further to form 
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his own Bible Piesbyieiian Chinch with its flagship communion in Collingswood. New 
Jeiscy. which Mclnuie used as his base of operation for his fundamentalist a- ti vines. 

In live eaily I9i0s Mclnlire began building his fundamenialist empire lhai eventually 
came lo include Failh Theological Seminary, iwo small Christian colleges, a radio 
program called The Twentieth-Century Reformation Hour, a newspaper called The 
Christian Beacon, live Christian Beacon Press. and a retreat center in Florida. All these 
institutions were defunct by tl»e end of like twentieth century, except his Bible 
Presbyterian Church and Faith Theological Seminaiy. which survived in a church 
basement in Philadelphia. 

In 1941 Mclntire formed the American Council of Christian Churches (ACCCi in 
direct opposition to the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, the ecumenical 
organization formed by mainline Protestant churches. Through the ACCC he opposed the 
ecumenical movement and liberal theology, as well as a host of liberal political causes 
like COMMUNISM the supported McCarthy in his anticommunist crusade), socialism, 
feminism. Vietnam War protests, and tlxe CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT. For Mclntire. 
RUSSIA was the symbol of atheism communism, and evil, arid the UNITED STATES 
was the symbol of all that is good, its key values being unregulated free enterprise, 
private property, liberty, and INDIVIDUALISM. In 1948 he made his mission 
international and formed the International Council of Christian Churches in direct 
opposition to the WORI.D COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, founded that same year. 

Mclntire is a tragic figure in American religious history who took separatism to the 
extreme, eventually becoming a “second degree separationist." removing himself not 
only from liberals but from those evangelicals who refused to separate entirely from 
liberals. He eventually added to his list of enemies not only modernists, but the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS. BILLY GRAHAM. ORAL 
ROBERTS, and even his most famous student. Francis A.Schaeffer. Slowly but surely his 
empire fell apart. In 1999 Mclntire was asked by his hoard of elders to leave the pulpit of 
his Collingswood Bible Presbyterian Church. 

Statistically Mclntire's impact was minimal. His organizations never developed a 
significant formal following. However, many looked to Mclntire as the twentieth 
century's foremost "fighting fundie." He was key in the development of American 
Protestantism because he made the link between FUNDAMENTALISM and right-wing 
politics explicit. His active participation in Barry Goldwater's failed 1964 presidential 
campaign presaged the rise of the new CHRISTIAN RIGHT and activist fundamentalism 
in the 1970s and 1980s. Mclntire died March 19. 2002. 

See alto Dispensationalism; Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism: Millenarians & 
Mrllennialism: Socialism. Christian 
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KURT W. PETERSON 


MCPHERSON, A1MEE SEMPLE (1890- 

1944) 


American evangelist. McPherson was born near Salford. Ontario. Canada, on October 9. 
1890. and died September 27. 1944 in Oakland. California. The daughter of lames and 
Minnie Kennedy, she was reared in the SALVATION ARMY. In 1908 she embraced 
PENTECOSTALISM and married an Irish immigrant evangelist. Robcit Semple. In 1910 
Aimee and Robert Semple left CANADA and sailed foi Hong Kong to serve as 
Pentecostal missionaries. Ten weeks after their arrival. Robert died of dysentery and 
Aimee lay desperately ill of tire same disease in a mission hospital. Hut fall, recovered 
and accompanied by her newborn daughter. Aimee sailed for tire UNITED STATES. 

In 1912 she married Harold McPherson. They settled in Providence. Rhode Island, had 
a son. and seemed on the road to a typical middle-class life. Tlren Aimee rediscovered her 
call to preach, took her children, and hit the sawdust trail. Before long Harold joined her. 
She began evangelizing in 1915 and first gained public notice during her barnstorming up 
and down the east coast from 1916 to 1918. Although Aimee proved a resilient preacher. 
Harold decided against devoting his life to itinerant EVANGELISM, and lire couple 
patted amicably in 1918. 

She edited a monthly periodical. Tie 8/ultil Cull, to galvanize support and interest, 
and late in 1918 sire moved with her mother and her children to Los Angeles. The city 
became Aimee's hub for tire rest of her life and the site of Angelus Temple, a 5.300-sc at 
Pentecostal church that opened January I. 1923. The same year she opened a Bible 
school to u-ain evangelists (see BIBLE COLLEGE AND INSTITUTES). She began 
broadcasting on her own radio station KFSG in 1924 (see MASS MEDIA). McPherson 
called her message the Foursquare Gospel. It focused on Christ, the savior, healer, 
baptizer in the Holy Spirit, and coming king. 

McPherson’s citywide evangelistic crusades routinely overflowed the largest 
auditoriums across America. Dubbed "tire female BILLY SUNDAY" by the press, she 
was tire fust Pentecostal to enjoy a wide following beyond that movement's boundaries. 
Her crusades resembled the revival meetings to which Americans were accustomed, 
manifesting her Pentecostalism primarily when sire yielded to public pressure to pray for 
the sick. Her maternal style and narrative preaching endeared her to her audiences. Noted 
especially for her elaborately illustrated sermons, McPherson made Angelus Temple rival 
nearby Hollywood in attracting audiences. 
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McPherson's mysterious disappearance lor six weeks in the spring of 1926 
inauguiuted six months of highly charged national publicity. Several died searching for 
her. and thousands of tearful followers participated in memoiial services. When she 
surfaced in southern Arizona, some challenged her claim that she had been kidnapped. A 
grand jury convened to investigate hut was unable to prove wrongdoing. Hei following 
remained loyal, but some reporters now questioned the naivety many had previously 
found engaging. 

McPherson's 1931 decision to remarry caused a deeper rift among her supporters. 
Divorced from Harold McPherson in 1921. she married David Hutton, an aspiring 
musician eleven years her junior. They divorced in 1934 after months of separation, but 
by then her remaining supporters from the evangelical world beyond Penteeostalism had 
turned from McPherson. McPherson had two children. Roberta Semple and Rolf 
McPherson. 

The institutions McPherson created became the INTERNATIONAL CHURCH OF 
THE FOURSQUARE GOSPEL, a Pentecostal DENOMINATION with headquarters in 
Los Angeles and a missionaiy outreach around the world. 
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EDITH L.BLUMHOFER 


MEGA-CHURCHES 


Protestant ’'mega-churches” (churches with 2.000 or more attendees per wceki. have 
multiplied across North America in recent history. Although there were only about a 
dozen such churches in 1970. there were over 300 by 1990. and 500 to 700 by 2000. 
Churches with 2.000+ attendance are not without precedent in Protestant history: 
CHARLES SPURGEON in London and HENRY WARD BEECHER in Brooklyn, for 
instance, preached to several thousand people per weekend in the nineteenth century; but 
the spreading use of electronic microphones and automobiles in the 1930s supported live 
proliferation of mega-churches, and live 1970s move to larger "full service'' schools, 
supermarkets, and malls, for instance, conditioned many people to expect a range of 
ministries within a church. North American Protestant Christianity has no monopoly on 
such churches; AFRICA. Asia, and LATIN AMERICA (combined! have far more 
Protestant mega-churches than North America. Furthermore live Roman Catholic Church 
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has far more '•mega-parishes" in North America than all the mega-churches of the 
Protestant traditions combined. 

John Vaughan, of www.megjchurches.net and the quatterly Church Growth Today. 
frequently publishes updated lists of the one hundred largest churches in North America 
and the fifty largest churches in the world. About 70 percent of America's mega-churches 
are in the West or the South. About one-third are “independent" churches, the other two- 
thirds are < quietly) denominational. 

There are essentially two types of mega-churches, with very contrasting agendas. 
Because the mission of many European Protestant churches was once to make Catholics 
into Protestants, so some mega-churches attract many transfers from other churches. The 
other mega-churches regard their community as a secular mission field, their "apostolic" 
mission targets pre-Christian people, and most of the people who join have no church 
from which to transfer. Tl»e mission statement of the Chicago area's Willow Creek 
Community Church dramatizes this apostolic agenda: "Our mission is to help iireligious 
people become fully devoted followers of Jesus Christ." 

The latter ("apostolic”! mega-churches, which are driven to reach and disciple 
populations with no Christian memory, realized that they would have to reinvent the way 
they “do church" to achieve their mission. The most influential innovations emerged, 
historically, in the JESUS MOVEMENT, and in several mega-churches—like Willow 
Creek and Southern California's Saddleback Church. These bellwether churches 
influence many other churches through their teaching conferences, publications, and 
netwoiks—such as tl»c Willow Creek Association Ihttp://www.willowcreek.conV). 

Mega-churches, however, are widely misunderstood. Most observers view them 
through old para-digms. and therefore fail to perceive what they observe. 

For instance, when people notice the absence of pipe organs and the presence of 
“praise bands." they see "opposition to tradition" or "trendy" Christianity: actually, the 
church is probably attempting culturally “indigenous" ministry, as effective churches do 
on any mission field. Again, people typically see a megachureh on a Sunday morning, 
without understanding that such churches are “seven-day-a-week churches" (Schaller). 
Still again, people often identify a megachurch with a specific community, and ate later 
astonished at the range of its global involvement, or often they identify the church with 
the social class they see attending a service, and are later astonished by the church's 
diversity, often including several ethnic-language congregations (see ETHNICTY). 

Or. when people see a congregation of several thousand, they attribute the crowd to 
"great PREACHING." Actually, most mega-churches put fewer of their eggs in the 
"preaching" basket than traditional churches. The preaching is only part of a planned 
experience. The WORSHIP service, whether “SEEKER-sensitive" or “seeker-driven." 
begins where people are. engaging their questions, issues, and hopes. The service 
introduces Christianity's truth claims and lifestyle. The service's music, or a drama, or a 
video clip, or a testimony, or a prayer time may be as prominently featured as the 
“message." The message engages an issue in people's lives, from Scripture, in the 
people’s language in a conversational style. The whole service reflects a more casual, 
contemporary, culturally relevant, celebrative style than one would likely experience in 
the smaller tiaditional church. 

When people casually observe a church of thousands, they have no idea that most 
mega-churches “grow larger by growing smaller." Tl»e most important feature of many 
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apostolic mega-churches today is the small group, sometimes tailed the cell group. Most 
mega-churches involve thousands of people each week in group life—such as 
neighborhood groups. BIBL.E study groups, nurture groups, support groups, prayer 
groups, recovery groups, groups for seekers, sports teams, and many groups with some 
ministry beyond the group. Many mega-churches are no longer churches 'with” small 
groups: they are "metachurches" (George. 1994> of small groups. In metachurches, most 
people first join a group, and then the church, most people learn, in their small group, to 
be in ministry with other people, and to converse meaningfully about their faith. Ralph 
Neighbor claims that nineteen of the twenty largest churches on eaith are "cell churches." 

When people learn about a mega-church's large staff, tlsev have no idea that, actually, 
the church shepherds and grows its people, and attracts seekers and new members 
through the ministries of LAITY. A typical apostolic mega-church features a hundred or 
more lay ministries, most of the members are involved in a ministry for which they are 
gifted, and many of the lay-led ministries are "outreach ministries" to non-Christian 
people. The strongest and most reproductive mega-churches are essentially local lay 
movements. 

Although most churches will not. and should not. become mega-churches, the mega- 
church is a relatively new. important, and multiplying type of church cm North America's 
religious landscape. They now include more w ithin a church's domain—such as Christian 
schools, sports leagues, fitness centers, food courts, and much else—than ever before. 
With this trend, however, many mega-churches may be unwittingly planting the seeds of 
decline. More Christian kids in church sdrools means fewer Christian kids in tire public 
schools: more Christians pumping iron at church fitness centers nreans fewer Christians 
meeting non-Christians at public gyms. The very churches originally reinvented to reach 
non-Christian people, by preparing and sending the laity into the world as salt and light, 
could, over time, become ev angelical ghettos w ithin the secular city. 
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MELANCHTHON, PHILIP (1497-1560) 


German reformer. Melanchthon was author of several highly inlluemial Lutheran texts, 
among them the Loci communes <1521. 1535. 1S55>. the AUGSBURG CONFESSION 
<15301 and its Apology (1531) (see AUGSBURG CONFESSION. APOLOGY OF), as 
well as tlsc “altered" or VarUua version of the Augsburg Confession (1540). Philip 
Schwartzerd (who took the Hellent/ed name Melanchthon as a boy: in both forms the 
name means “black earth") brought a rare combination of strengths to the reform 
movement centered in Wittenberg: linguistic facility, mental and expository clarity, and 
prodigious energy. A prolific author of textbooks and commentaries. Melanchthon helped 
extend the intellectual scope of Protestant learning beyond scriptural dogmatics. In so 
doing he drew suspicion for betraying the more closely focused biblical teaching of 
Luther. 


Humanism 

A humanist with interests in the natural sciences and classical literature. Melanchthon 
was called to teach Greek at the University of Wittenberg. Arriving a year after MARTIN 
l.LTHER posted his Ninety-five Theses. Melanchthon quickly joined the new program, 
bringing philological and theological acumen to bear in explicating biblical texts. Early 
on he added tl>e bachelor of Bible degree to the B.A. and M.A. he had earned at 
Heidelberg and Tubingen, respectively, but to the end of his days he remained a member 
of tl»e Wittenberg arts faculty. He was an indefatigable proponent of humanistic studies, 
issuing textbooks and edrtions of ancient texts and helptng to organize both the German 
humanistic Gymnasium and the Protestant university system. For these efforts l>e became 
known as the “Preceptor of Germany.” 

Drawn to the classics by early immersion in Greek and Latin. Melanchthon promoted 
the study of classical literature in various ways, among which his virtually single-handed 
stewardship of the classical canon is possibly the most important. By means of editions 
and commentaries, Melanchthon brought such authors as Demosthenes. Aeschines. 
Lucian. Cicero, and V'irgil within reach of a readership for whom they might otherwise 
have been barely more than names. Convinced, hke most humanists of the era. that 
refinement in languages was necessary for any refinement in manners. Melanchthon was 
a forceful advocate of imitating the foremost models of Greek and Latin prose. He 
reinforced his efforts with manuals of grammar, logic, and rhetoric that sought, by 
precept and example, to tram the young in the best mental habits. Learning and eloquence 
being especially valuable for pastors. Melanchthon insisted that evangelical clergy have 
some humanistic training. 

Active as Melanchthon was in promoting humanist learning, the canon of ancient 
authors he helped shape was clearly determined by religious concerns. Notable by their 
absence from the pedagogical curriculum are works that might have been taken as 
glorifying pagan religion. Hence Hesiod’s HV.rLv and Days is a poem Melanchthon 
promoted, w ith editions and commentaries, whereas the mythological epic Theogony is 
hardly even mentioned. The more moralistic Euripides is Melanchthon’s favorite Greek 
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tragic poet, judging from translation* (into Latin verse) of all surviving plays: but 
Sophocles appears seldom and Aeschylus almost never. Among philosophers. Aristotle’s 
Ethics and Politics receive attention, whereas the Metaphysics is ignored. Plato is 
mentioned only as the teacher whom the superior Aristotle surpassed. Notwithstanding 
such selectivity Melanchthoo energetically promoted the study of history (which he saw 
as “philosophy taught by example”). live natural sciences (as evidence of divine majesty 
and order), and medicine, as a way to fulfill God's command to care for creation. 


Theology 

Melanehthon was an early and powerful supporter of the REFORMATION cause in its 
early years, offering lectures on biblical books as part of his Wittenberg teaching 
repertoire. Academic lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, begun in 1519. became a 
commentary and the basis for the first edition (1521) of Lod communes, a modest but 
influential manual of evangelical DOCTRINE. In its simplicity and clarity tire Loci set 
out in schematic form what laither had developed in exegetical and polemical writings. In 
Melanehthon’s own terms tire categories of Christian experience are reducible to law 
(which serves to make one aware of sinfulness). SIN land the corresponding despair at 
being able to fulfill tire law), and GRACE (or the divine reconciliation between a 
righteous God and a sinful humanity). The ordering of experience in the Loci accurately 
depicts tire Reformers’ adaptation of the Pauline message of freedom from bondage: the 
bondage to Jewish Law in the first century is recreated as the penitential-sacramental 
“Law'’ of latenredieval Catholicism, and the Pauline gospel of Christian freedom is 
reinstantiated in the Lutheran doctrine of the ATONEMENT as liberation. 

Such liberation, the necessary condition for a truly pious life—that is. one of gratitude 
for tire Atonement—does not entail disobedience to the laws of civ il govern nKnt. On the 
contrary the believer fully aware of divine goodness in creating and ordering human 
society will see the civil order as a manifestation of that goodness, and will accordingly 
be more loyal and obedient than the impious individual who may need the restraint yet 
balks at its demands. In so doing, the Christian obedient to the law acts as an instructor to 
neighbors, and thus serves as a model of conduct within tire well-ordered society. In 
.Melanchthon’s view. God's will is perfectly expressed in the Decalogue, of which each 
precept contains both a pious and a moral dimension. The pious aspect of tire moral laws 
is fairly obvious: one refrains from adultery, theft, murder, and the like out of obedience 
to the divine intention. The moral aspect of tire First Table is more subtle, but it implies 
that acts of piety, being just as “external” as acts of tire Second Table, instruct and inspire 
similar behavior in others. 

Reverence toward civil institutions as a form of divine governance, although not 
incompatible with Luther's doctrine of two kingdoms, may have reflected greater 
optimism than Luther expressed about the possibility of godly rulers. For Melanehthon a 
Christian monarch was as much obligated to create a society supportive of true 
DOCTRINE as the lowliest subject was to obey the ruler. Moreover Melanehthon—who 
considered the classical literature of statecraft, especially Aristotle’s Politics, instructive 
for rulers in his own time—was prepared to support these sovereigns' work with 
visitation protocols, ordination examinations, and renewed emphasis on the study of law. 
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at Wittenberg and elsewhere. MelanciMhon's diplomatic work was penetrating and wide- 
ranging. and thousands of surviving documents attest to his efforts to cooperate with 
rulers of territories large and small. 

Some of this cooperation brought suspicions of being too much of a conciliator, 
willing to make concessions in faith in the interest of the unity of the CHURCH. His 
paiticipation in most of the major colloquies and Diets of the tine indicates that he was 
considered, both home and abroad, a skillful theological dialogue partner. Although 
Melanchthon was generally a more effective negotiator than some of his contemporaries, 
the image of an irenieist is pushed too far if it suggests that Ire was willing to compromise 
on essentials to avoid conflict between the confessions. Research into the 
interconfessional meetings of the 1530s and later has shown that Melanchthon remained 
resolute on the doctrines of JUSTIFICATION by FAITH, the AUTHORITY of Scripture 
over church TRADITION, and the relation of lavs to gospel. 

Melanchthon's doctrine of ADIAPHORA became the point at which he was thought 
to deviate farthest from original Ixitheran teaching. After Luther's death live Schmalkald 
War of 1547, aird the attempted imposition of a Catholic-dominated "Interim" in 
Protestant churches. Melanchthon found himself torn between acknowledging the 
permissibility of restoring Catholic practices and denying tire authority of the ruler behind 
the Interim. Elector Maurice of Saxony. He resolved this dilemma by granting that live 
practices could be returned, but only as adia/thora. or "indifferent things." not in 
themselves detrinKiital to faith. In this Melanchthon was echoing statements by Luther in 
his eight Wittenberg sermons of 1522. in which Luther considered many practices of the 
Catholic tradition valid so long as they were free of idolatry or works-righteousness. 
Melanchthon’s critics of the late 154(h and 1550s. however, saw this concession as 
nothing but the return of idolatry and works-righteousness, and denied the possibility of 
any nonscriptural practice being at all "indifferent." Controversy over this issue would 
continue for decades. 

Similar controversies surrounded the later Melanchthon's view of the law in the life of 
the Christian. Holding from early in his work that live law was not wholly transcended in 
the embrace of the gospel. Melanchthon held that live pious believer would turn to the law 
as live expression of the divine will for humanity, not relying solely on love of neighbor 
as the controlling norm of human action. Such a position was shared by Lutlrer and 
Melanchthon equally, especially in the wake of the Peasants' War and other forms of 
radical ANTINO.M1AN1SM. but the directness with which Melanchthon defended the 
Third Use of the Law—revelation for regulating tl»e Christian life—drew comparisons 
with JOHN CALVIN and contrasts with Luther. If the doctrine of live Third Use is 
implicit in Luther, then Melanchthon has not depaited from Lutheran teaching: if it is 
absent from Luther. Melanchthon may certainly be seen as a bridge between Wittenberg 
and Calvinist Geneva. Like Luther. Melanchtlton asserts that a life of works necessarily 
follows from justification: but the clarity of his assertion, and tire question of whether 
these works are dictated by love or law. make him appear to contradict Luther's 
insistence that tire justified Christian lives a life of spontaneous loving deeds. 
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Influence 

The controversies of Melanchthon's final decades east a shadow over his reputation in 
the following centuries. Struggles within LUTHERANISM, and skepticism toward 
Melanchthon’s attraction to pagan thought, led to his being labeled a rationalist and the 
inspiration of the Lutheran Scholasticism of Johann Gerhard < 1582-1637 > and GEORGE 
CALIXT (1586-1656) in the seventeenth century, live Pietist reaction to that being a self- 
conscious recovery of ’True" Lutheranism. Likewise Melanchthon's concessions to 
secular authority, exemplified by his supposed capitulation to Maurice of Saxony, were 
thought to lead to the ABSOLUTISM of the seventeenth century. His engagement in the 
religious dialogues of the period, especially his apparent affinities with '‘moderates” like 
Erasmus. Georg Witzel. and MARTIN BUCER. brought him an enduring reputation of a 
conciliator, long befoie that term acquired the positive attributes it gained in the second 
half of the twentieth century. 

Melanchthon's posthumous reputation, if not based on caricature, has at least been 
sufficiently shaped by simplifications and polemical distoitions to obscure his relation to 
Luthei and the originality and coherence of his own thought. Ecumenically minded 
scholars in the 19611. and 1970s approaching Melanchthon as a forerunner of their own 
work began to recognize the limits of "ECUMENISM" as a robric for interpreting his 
work, and somewhat later work on the relation of his humanism (including his support of 
scientific learning) to THEOLOGY uncovered a complex coherence lather than tire dual¬ 
career model of earlier views. In addition recent research on the development of 
confessional communities has uncovered dynamics far too intricate to allow any single 
thinker to be I re Id responsible for tire rise of absolutism. 
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MELVILLE, ANDREW (1545-1622) 


Scottish academic. Andrew Melville intioduced major university refomis and (wiped 
establish PRESBYTERIANISM in Scotland. Melville was bom at Baldovy and was an 
exemplary student, demonstrating excellent facility with languages. He graduated from 
St. Andrews at age nineteen and proceeded to gain a wide-ranging education at Paris. 
Poitiers, and Geneva with THEODORE BEZA. Melville returned to SCOTLAND in 
1574 to become principal of the languishing Glasgow University, which he revived 
through fundamental changes in the curriculum that he patterned after tlw educational 
methods of French humanist Petrus Ramus. Melville later extended similar refomis to 
Aberdeen and St. Andrews, where he became principal of St. Maty's College in 1580. He 
also worked to eliminate the remainder of tlw Episcopal system and helped draft the 
Genevan-styled Second Book of Discipline (1578). which passed the General Assembly 
under his leadership. 

Melville firmly rejected the ecclesiastical supremacy of tlw monarch and frequently 
clashed with James VI. whom he famously dubbed "God's silly vassal." on account of 
the king's hindrance of PRESBYTERIANISM. In 1584. Melville was charged with 
treason and left for ENGLAND. He eventually resumed teaching at St. Andrews in 1586. 
but experienced continued coninflueiwe by removing him as rector of St. Andrews 11597 > 
and excluding him from the General Assemflicts with tlw king, who worked to curb 
Melville’s My. In 1606. Melville was summoned before the English Privy Council and 
confined to tlw Tower from 1607 to 1611. He spent the remaining years of his life in 
exile in the University of Sedan. FRANCE. His writings include a commentaiy on 
Romans and much well-received Latin poetry. 
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MENNO SIMONS (1496-1561) 


Anabaptist leader ami theologian. Menno Simons, a former Catholie priest of Friesland, 
became, after the late 1530s. the most prominent leader of the peaceful Anabaptists in the 
NETHERLANDS and Northwestern GERMANY. Gradually his influence came to 
predominate many Anabaptist groups elsewhere in Europe, who then called themselves 
MENNONITES.' 

Menno. son of Frisian farmers, was ordained a priest in 1524. but was quickly 
influenced by the Reformation to doubt the traditional Catholie teaching of tire mass, and 
embarked on his own study of the Bible. Even so. he remained the vicar of Pingjum. and 
then of Witmarsum. Friesland, throughout tire most tumultuous period of the early 
REFORMATION in the Netherlands (1524-1535). He read the works of the church 
fathers, the Dutch humanist Erasmus of Rot-ierdanr. and Protestant leaders such as 
MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546). MARTIN BUCER (1491-1551). and HEINRICH 
BULUNGER (1504-1575). and his sermons become increasingly evangelical. By 1533. 
however, the Reformation in the Netherlands followed the Anabaptist teachings of 
MELCHIOR HOFMANN <1500-1543). who preached purification of believers and the 
church for the imminent return of Christ. At tire height of this popular reform movement 
Menno watched as tire apocalyptical crusade spun wildly out of control: in the spring of 
1535 his younger brother. Peter, who had joined the Anabaptist kingdom in Munster. 
Westphalia, was killed in the authorities’ crushing of the Anabaptist occupation of the 
Frisian monastery Oldeklooster. In response. Menno wrote a tract against the MUnsterite 
kingdom and its king. Jan van Leyden, but with its capture on June 25 he decided against 
publication. 

Despite his growing unease with his own Catholie office and his conviction that the 
Anabaptists were right about the sacraments. Menno did not quit his position and side 
with them until January 1536. For the rest of his life, he lived a peripatetic existence, 
hounded by the authorities, protected by followers or noble friends, moving first to East 
Frisia, then to the archbishopric of Cologne, and finally to Schleswig-Holstein. No hav en 
was entirely safe, and many of his supporters died hiding his whereabouts from the 
authorities. Finally, on January 13. 1561. at his last refuge on a noble estate near 
Oldesloe. Holstein. Menno breathed his last. However, the church he reformulated from 
the Anabaptist movement endures today in the Mennonite churches around live world. 

Throughout his reform career. Menno not only fled the persecution of the Catholie 
authorities, but also was forced to defend his ideas against the attacks of Lutheran and 
Reformed theologians, who condemned Anabaptists and Mcnnonitcs as inextricably 
linked to live notorious MUnsterites. Menno’s case was not helped by his continued 
adherence to Hofmann’s unusual incarnation doctrine, which stipulated that Christ had 
not received his humanity from Maty but had brought it with him from heaven. In early 
1545 Menno and Johannes a Lasco <1499-1560). the Polish superintendent of the 
Reformed church in Emden. debated this and the Oliver doctrines that divided Mcnnonitcs 
from the Reformed: Menno’s depreciation of original sin. his emphasis on salvation as a 
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life-dunging acL his rejection of infant baptism and adherence to believer's baptism, and 
his insistence that ministers be called by God rather than be hierarchically appointed on 
the basis of formal theological training. In his numerous writings Mcnno defended the 
Mcnnonitc position on these issues, striking a middle position between Catholic 
penitential practice and the Protestant's justification by faith. 

Mcnno also had to fight against sons: Anabaptist leaders, such as David Joris (1501 — 
1556). who depreciated the external elements of religious practice and allowed infant 
baptism to avoid detection by tire persecuting authorities. Menno insisted on a visible 
chureh. distinct front the world and from what he saw as the apostasy of the mainstream 
churches. In this believers' community. Christians wen: to live in love and obedience to 
the gospel, and the ban. or shunning, was used to ensure that all members lived 
accordingly. The practice proved controversial, for some of Men-no's associates wished 
to apply it within families, and while Menno generally opposed such rigor, in the end his 
reputation as a hard-liner was established. 

Following tire Anabaptist approach to salvation. Menno stressed a third path to reform, 
one that combined identification with the suffering of Christ. Christian discipline, and the 
communal and personal ethics of late medieval Catholicism with the pacifistie piety of 
Erasmus and the Reformation's emphasis on sola scripiura and justification by faith. The 
result was a process of discipleship leading to the "new person in Christ." The most 
notable distinction between Men-nonites and Protestants was the former's absolute 
insistence on believers' baptism. Menno also defended the Anahaptist/Mennonite 
insistence on nonviolence for the Christian and refusal to swear an oath of allegiance to 
the state or in any way patticipate in civic government. 

Menno’s central w ork was The Fundament of the Christian Life, published first in 
1539. In its importance for the Mennonite community, it compares to JOHN CALVIN'S 
<1509-15641 Institutes for the Reformed Church. Baptism was administered only to 
adults who had already repented from their hearts, experienced the rebirth, and who had 
committed themselves to inner spiritual renewal and identification with the true people of 
God. After baptism, believers were to assist each other in the difficult process of 
discipleship. for Menno conceived of the Christian faith as a public commitment to Christ 
and his people. Hence, his church was a visible one. where together the people of God 
sought to follow the apostolic church and renounce the world. 

See also Anabaptism: Hofmann. Melchior. Mennonites. 
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MENNONITES 


This term is presently used to designate most of lire churches descending from sixteenth- 
century ANABAPTISM. Because the rise of Anabaptism predates MENNO SIMONS’S 
association with tire movement by some ten years, not all groups have adopted the term. 
Communal Anabaptists, or HUTTERITES. are named after their most important leader. 
JAKOB HUTTER (1500-1536). The AMISH are named after their most important 
leader. Jacob Ammann (C.1644-C.I730). Since 17% Menno's Dutch follower have 
called themselves Dotyngeynde: Swiss Anabaptists still prefer the temi Taufgesiiuue. 
Under tire influence of Ludwig Keller 11849-1915) and his writings. German Mennonitcs 
in the late 1800s toyed with the idea of calling themselves atievangehsehe Taufgetinme. 
The temi Menisi was first used in an edict of 15-15 issued at Emden by Countess Anna of 
Oldenbourg. which recommended TOIJiRATION foi live followers of Menno. Based on 
a theological judgment by John a'Lasco. it distinguished the peaceful followers of Menno 
from the Spiritualist followers of David Joris. and the revolutionary followers of Jan van 
Batenburg. To divorce themselves from the Munsterite stigma and get out from under the 
condemnation of an edict promulgated by the Second DIET OF SPEYER in 1529 that 
declared rebaptism a capital offense and referred to all persons baptized upon their 
confession of faith as WiedeMiufer, other Anabaptists also adopted the temi. These 
factors, together with the overriding similarities between Menno's theology and that of 
the Swiss Brethren tor Anabaptists), and the translation and dissemination of his 1539 
Fundamenihoet into German in tlie 1580s made Menno known far and w ide and so his 
name gradually came to be adopted for most of the movement. 


Origins of Anabaptism 

Anabaptism emerged in Zurich. SWITZERLAND, on January 21. 1525. when a number 
of HULDRYCH ZWINGU’S (1484-1531) radical followers, led by CONRAD 
GREBEL (1498-1526) and Felix Maniz <1498-1527). baptized one another upon their 
confession of faith in the Zurich home of Muntz's mother, forming the first "believers' 
church" of Early Modern Europe. Based not so much on Zwingli’s teachings as on those 
of Desiderius Erasmus (1469-1536). whose writings influenced both groups, these 
radicals took as their theological point of depaiturc Erasmus's interpretation of Matthew 
28:16-20—Christ’s "Great Commission." Beginning with the Council of Nicea l325i and 
its quairel with Arianism. Church Fathers, seeking a Trinitarian baptismal foimulu 
(which they found in Matthew 28:18-20). had begun to associate this passage with the 
baptismal passages in the Acts of the Apostles (2. 8. 10. and 19) because the apostles, in 
every one of the passages that nanated a baptismal event, had always baptized only in the 
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name of Jesus. To explain this apparent discrepancy became ihe concern of virtually all 
scholars. 

The Matthew and Acts passages had therefore come together long before Erasmus 
dealt with them in his paraphrases of the Gospel of Matthew (1522> and Acts (1523). 
Erasmus, however, broke with church TRADITION in this instance and interpreted tire 
Matthew passage very differently. Ignoring the baptismal issue and concentrating instead 
on the interpretation of the entire passage. Erasmus argued that the apostles had 
themselves interpreted the Great Commission in these baptismal passages, especially in 
St. Peter's "Pentecost Sermon" contained in Acts 2. That interpretation focused on two 
kinds of teaching, one before and another after the CONVERSION of the listener. It 
began, said Erasmus, with the proclamation of the Gospel—and here the Acts S passage 
featuring Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch with its ccntial emphasis on Christ, was 
especially exemplary—proceeded to the response of tlie hearers in repentance and 
conversion, and culminated in the BAPTISM of the converted where the bnptizand took 
an oath of obedience to Christ. This was then followed by a second kind of teaching— 
"teaching them to obey everything I (Christ) have commanded you." It was under this 
second kind of teaching that Christian discipleship was taught. This interpretation of 
Christ's Great Commission was adopted by tlie Swiss Brethren—and by Menno Simons 
some ten yearn later—and can be seen explicitly in Mantz’s Protestation of December 
1524. BALTHASAR HUBMAIER S (c. 1480-1528) Old and New Believers on Baptism 
(1526). BERNARD ROTHMANNS Concerning the 7Wo Confessions t 1 533 1 . Menno 
Simons's Meditations on the 25th Psalm 11537) and Fundamenthoek (1539). Thomas van 
Imbroik's Confession (1559). Peter WalpoTs Arltkelbuih (1577). arid the Swiss 
Brethren’s 1585 Einfahtt;e.\ Bekanntnus. Oilier documents, too numerous to mention, 
con-tain an implicit replication of the Erasmian interpretation. Indeed a group of 
Moravian Hutterites under live leadership of Joseph Hauser informed the Elbing iPrussia) 
city council as late as 1603 that tliey read the biblical interpretations of only one writer— 
those of Desiderius Erasmus. 

The discovery of this connection between Erasmus’s paraphrases of the Great 
Commission and the Anabaptist/Menno core theological perspective is important for a 
number of reasons, not least of all because it establishes a separate intellectual origin for 
the Swiss Brethren but also because it explains tlve similarities between their position and 
that of Menno Simons. Furthermore it distinguishes these two branches very clearly from 
the revolutionary and mystical brandies of the Radical Reformation, as well as from 
MELCHIOR HOFMANN (1495-1543) who was so influential in the beginning of the 
Dutch Anabaptist movement. The beginning of Dutch Anabaptism has therefore to lie 
seen as a conflict between the Hofmann heritage and the teachings of Menno Simons, 
with the latter emerging victorious after the Munster revolution (1534-1535). 


Influence of Melchior Hofmann 

Hofmann is regarded as largely responsible for introducing a version of Anabaptism in 
the northern regions of the Holy Roman Empire. He began his reformation work as a 
Lutheran lay minister in Livonia in 1523. but his tendency to cater to the masses quickly 
alienated the ruling elites. In 1525 he was forced to have his ministiy validated by 
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MARTIN LUTHER himself, bui his certificate of ORTHODOXY did him little good. 
City after city continued to expel him until he finally found temporary sanctuary in 
Stockholm. There, in 1527. he publislted his commentary on Daniel, demonstrating his 
predilection for apocalyptic thinking. Later in Ltlbcck and Kiel he. for a time, enjoyed the 
goodwill of the king of DENMARK. As DEACON of the Nikolai Church in Kiel, he 
acquired a printing press that he used mostly to attack Luther's surrogates in tlw region. 
This brought him the opposition of I-either as well as that of the local authorities. When 
ANDREAS RUDOLF BODENSTEIN VON KARLSTADT—alienated from Luther ever 
sinee the lattei's return from the Wartburg in March of 1522—himself came into live 
region. Hofmann joined him. Together they attacked Luther's doctrine of the real 
presence. Ijttle wonder that Hofmann's teaching was condemned at the 1529 Flensburg 
Disputation. 

Foiled to flee the region. Hofmann made his way to Strasbourg where Luther's 
eucharistic enemies lived. When his reception them was no friendlier, he made contact 
with outsiders like Hans Denck and the "Strasbourg Prophets." From them he absorbed 
his later emphasis on the "inner Word" and other hertciodox positions. His views on the 
incarnation he took from CASPAR VON SCHWECKFELD <1489-1561 >. Referring to 
Christ's physical body as "heavenly flesh." it argued that Christ had passed through Mary 
like water through a sieve, thus avoiding being contaminated with original SIN. His 
apocalyptic thinking also took a more radical turn here. No longer satisfied, along with so 
many oilier sixteenth-century thinkers, with nKiely proclaiming the imminence of the end 
of the age. Hofmann now began to argue that Christ's return had to be prepared for by a 
great cleansing of the godless in live world. Once that had happened, the new Elijah 
promised. Christ would return in 1533 in the city of Strasbourg. 

In the meantime, in 1530. Hofmann returned to Emden. Tlwre. in soil prepared by the 
Saeramentarians and the Brothers of the Common Life, he quickly baptized some 300 
persons. As elsewhere, such a public and dramatic break with the past brought 
persecution in its wake. Leaving a disciple. Jan Volkerszoon. in charge. Hofmann once 
again took to tlse road. However, he could not stay away from live scene of such success 
for long and so. a year later, he returned, baptizing another group of persons. However, 
when on December 5. 1531. Volkerszoon and ten others were executed at the Hague for 
rebaptism. Hofmann—perhaps on the advice of Schwenckfeld and SEBASTIAN 
FRANCK—ordered a halt to all baptizing. PREACHING and admonition, however, were 
to continue. 

Like a magnet. Hofmann was drawn back to Strasbourg again. The authorities were 
not pleased when they discovered his presence, and so he was expelled. Restless and 
unsettled, he turned his steps to the north again, this time to Hesse and eventually to 
Leeuwarden where his follower. Obbe Philips, was located. The approach of 1533. 
however, drew him back to Strasbourg to witness the prophesied return of Christ. Tlie 
authorities, fearing that his prediction of the cleansing of tike godless would lead to 
revolution, thought it best for him to witness his predicted events from behind prison 
walls, so they had him incarcerated. Tire re he died ten years later, declared by his own 
Dutch followers to have been a false prophet. 
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Bernard Rothmann’' Reform 

While ihe Hofmann saga was tunning its course. Roihmann. another erstwhile follower of 
Luther, began a reformation movement in the Westphalian city of Munster. Having 
studied at live universities of Cologne and Wittenberg. Rothmann nevertheless soon came 
to be attracted to Zwingli’s teachings and then to even more radical positions. In 1531 he. 
too. made the pilgrimage to Strasbourg where he met with MARTIN BUCER and 
WOLFGANG CAPITO. Strasbourg’s two magisterial reformers, but also with Martin 
Cellarius and Schwenckfeld. Like Hofmann. Ire may also have encountered Ccllarius’s 
apocalyptic thinking here, although it does not appear to have had any immediately 
apparent impact on him. Within the year Ire returned to Munster and began to reform the 
city in earnest. The arrival of Hendrick Roll in August 1533—one of tire so-called 
Wassenburgcr Predikanten—accelerated tire radical direction of the movement. 

The MUnster Colloquy of August 1533 between Rothmann. his followers, and some 
Lutheran and Catholic clerics, was a w atershed event in the reformation of tire city. Nor 
did it find Rothmann unprepared: his thoughts on tire two major topics of debate— 
baptism and the Eucharist—had already been laid out in his Bekenntnlsse i an beyden 
Sittmmenien. Doepe vnd Nachlmurle (Confession Concerning the Two Sacraments). In 
the tract Ire categorically rejected the concept of objective grace in the SACRAMENTS. 
Unahle to defeat Rothmann on the basis of scHpiura sola —a principle laid down as the 
foundation for theological debate within the empire by tire 1523 Nuremberg Imperial 
Edict—his opponents were foreed to fall back on tradition and the development of church 
histoty. 

Whereas Hofmann's theology contained elements of apocalyptic violence. Karl-Hein/. 
Kirchhoff has confirmed Rothmann's own argument that the reformation movement in 
Munster was initially of a peaceful nature. Unlike the Swiss Brethren, however. 
Rothmann posited a greater parity and parallelism between the Old and New Testaments 
that left tire door open for a later emphasis on Old Testament violence. He argued that the 
Old Testament consisted of types of tire reality that had appeared in the New. These 
types, although superseded by the reality contained in the New Testament, nevertheless 
constituted a kind of archetypal foundation of what had come. 

Rothmann’s emphasis on tire importance of the Old Testament increased with the 
arrival of Jan van Leiden and Gerard Bockbinder in the city on January 13. 1534. On 
February 24. JAN MATHIJS—the new prophet who had superseded Hofmann tire false 
proplret—himself appealed in the city, declaring Munster to be the New Jerusalem and 
the site of Christ’s imminent return. The appearance of a new prophet meant that 
Hofmann's ban on baptism could be rescinded. Consequently Rothmann. his followers, 
and even Gerhard Westerberg—Karlstadt's brother-in-law—were quickly baptized. 
Rothmann’s emphasis on the restitution of a suffering apostolic church could also he 
sacrificed because tire “time of harvest” had arrived and the KINGDOM OF GOD on 
Eaith was about to be inaugurated. This was justified by a new emphasis on the Old 
Testament clearly present in Rothntann's 1534 Restitution where tire author argued that 
the Old Testament was not as irrelevant to the Christian as some had earlier thought, 
especially because this had been the only Scriptures known to Christ and the apostles. 
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Rothmann's attitude toward ihe use of violence changed with the transition of his 
emphasis from a suffering church to that of the kingdom of God and the arrival of tire 
"time of harvest." Already before the kingdom’s inauguration tire elect were permitted to 
defend themselves; after its arrival they would go on tire offensive until tire entire world 
would be conquered. They set out on the road to this kingdom by gaining control of the 
city in early 1534 through the support of the guilds, but it was not until after Mathijs’s 
death in the summer of 1534 that Jan van Leiden began to transform Mllnster into the 
New Jerusalem. By August he had had himself proclaimed a second King David. 
Rothmann became his royal orator, and Berndt Knipperdolling—a former city mayor— 
his chief minister. Community of goods was introduced along with a severe form of Old 
Testament justice, to be followed shortly by polygamy itself. 

Under siege from summer 1534 to June 24. 1535 by the combined forces of the 
Protestant duke of Hesse and Fran/, von Waldeck. Catholic bishop of Mllnster. food 
gradually became scarce and tumors of cannibalism surfaced. Inhabitants sought to 
escape, only to he cut down by tire besieging forces. In early June 1535 enemy soldiers 
were informed how entrance to the city might be obtained. They entered at night, and 
when dawn broke a great slaughter ensued. Jan van l.eiden. Beindt Knipperdolling. and 
Bernard Krechting were taken alive. Bernard Rothmann. however, was never found— 
dead or alive. The captured leaders were interrogated, tortured, and finally executed. 
Their bodies were placed into three separate cages and raised up the spire of Lamberti 
Lambert's church. There they remained until the nineteenth century as a warning to all 
who would revolt against church and state. In January 1536. some six months after 
Mucnster's collapse. Menno Simons left the Catholic Church and cast his lot with the 
erstwhile followers of the discredited movement. 


Early Development of Menno Simons 

Menno Simons (c. 1496-15611 was born near Witmarsum. in the small Frisian village of 
Pingjum. Little is known of his early life. Ordained into tire priesthood by the hislkop of 
Utrecht in 1524 at the age of twentyeight. he appears to have been fairly well educated, 
know ing Latin and some Greek and possessing some know ledge of the Church Fathers. 
Appointed priest at Pingjum in 1524. Menno soon came to doubt tl>e Catholic doctrine of 
the Eucharist (I52S) and then infant baptism 11531 >. hut nevertheless remained in the 
church. In 1532 he was transferred to Witmarsum where, in 1534. lie encountered 
emissaries from Mllnster. His brother Pieter’s involvement with the revolutionaries in 
their aborted attempt to take over tlie Old Cloister near Bolsward in early 1525. leading to 
his execution, occasioned Menno’s attack on Jan van Leiden (1536) in his unpublished 
(until 1627 1 Een gantz duidlljcke end klaer bemjs...Tegens dt gioutveli/cke end grooitie 
blasphemie van Jan van Leyden (Against live Blasphemy of Jan of Leyden). Menno 
experienced a profound conversion of his own while writing the piece, a conversion that 
eventually led to his leaving the Roman Catholic Church. He wrote about his conversion 
in two subsequent semiautobiographic.il tracts: the "Spiritual Resurrection" of 1536 and 
The New Birth" of 1537. 

Menno followed up his two tracts on conversion in 1538 with his "Meditations on the 
25th Psalm." which clearly reflects the Erasmian "Great Commission" influence. Then, in 
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1539. l»e wrote his most important book. Een Fundament vnd klare Anwiiinge, van de 
heyhume vndGodliellyghe IwertJem Chrtsil... (The Foundation of Chiistian Teaching). 
Known as the Fundamrntboek. it betaine the hook around which Menno built his church. 
As a motto Ire chose 1 Corinthians 3:11: "For no man can lay any foundation other than 
the one already laid, which is Jesus Christ." He repeated the motto in all his other works. 
It was a motto that pointed to the Christ-centered ness of his theology. A person 
"converted" from a MUnsterite—or even a Melchiorite—position could not have written 
such a book only three years after the cataclysmic demise of the revolutionary movement. 
It took a man who had been studying tire BIBLE for some fourteen years to do so. 
Menno. therefore, cannot ever have belonged to that movement—revolutionary or 
pacific. It was precisely because he had remained untainted by it that Ire could become 
the leader of a new movement, one that stood in conflict with it. 


Emergence of "Menno*s Church'* 

Through his writings and itinerant preaching Menno now began to build a new movement 
on tire ashes of the old. ashes that clearly demonstrated the bankruptcy of the 
Melchiorite/MUnsterite ideology. Based on conversion and peaceful suffering. Menno 
established congregations that his followers clearly labeled as “Menno's church" in 
contradistinction to the earlier movement. If former revolutionaries w ished to join that 
church, they had to be reformed. If they entered without being reformed, they had to he 
excluded through the application of the ban. So successful was he that already in 1542 an 
imperial edict singled him out and placed a price on his head. The edict forced Menno to 
move fust to Frisia, then up the Baltic coast at least as far as LUbeck. if not Danzig itself. 
Upon the recommendation of John a'Laseo to Duchess Anna of Oldenbourg only two 
years later, as we have seen. Merino's followers were distinguished from those of David 
Joris and Jan van Batenburg—that is. from the Spiritualists and the revolutionaries. This 
is remarkable, coming only seven years after Munster. It points to the fact that others 
besides Menno and his followers—indeed outsiders—recognized the nascent 
“Mennonite" church to be different from the previous movement. 

Along the way. Menno spent some time in Cologne until it also became too 
dangerous. Eventually he was allowed to settle in Oldesloe. near LUbeck. under the 
protection of the count of Ahlefeld. Here he was permitted to have his own printing press 
and to publish his writings in relative peace. 

Menno appears not to have known much—if anything—about the Swiss Brethren, and 
never mentions such names as Felix Mantz or Conrad Grcbel. Yet his theology—because 
of the two groups' common dependency on the Erasinian interpretation of the Great 
Commission—bears striking similarities to that of the Swiss Brethren. He did differ from 
them on the Incarnation and on the strict use of live ban. but live essentials were strikingly 
similar, although these were differences that crept into his theology after lus conversion. 
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Establishing the Church 

After Munster. Menno was forced to work on two fronts: to build a church cleansed from 
the MUnsterite influence and to defend that church against attacks from without. The 
latter were severe because, with few exceptions, opponents chose to associate (lie 
movement with revolution and excesses such as polygamy to discredit it. Menno himself 
came repeatedly to he called a "MUnsterite" simply because of his brother's execution. 
He was called on to justify himself and his movement in debates with John a'Lasco in 
1544 and Martin Micron in 1554. Yet as an accused MUnsterite. Menno was forced, 
internally, to move against those very remaining MUnsterite sympathizers in the person of 
Jan Batenburg and his followers. He was also forced to take issue with and reject the 
Spiritualist David Joris and bis followers. In 1547 Adam Pastor, ordained by Menno and 
Dirk Philips in 1542. had to be excommunicated for denying the preexistent divinity of 
Christ. As early as 1540. Obbe Philips—overcome by doubts about his own ''calling." 
w hich had come through the Munsterites—left the movement. 

It is important, in assessing the relationship of tl>c Dutch "Mennonites" to the Swiss 
movement, to note that Rothmann's Confession Concerning the T\n> Sacraments plays an 
important role in Menno’s thinking as well as live thinking of South German Anabaptists 
such as PILGRAM MARPECK. For Menno the document demonstrated the extent of 
Rothmann’s apostasy as manifested in his later tracts. Such apostasy, combined with the 
fact that the MUnsterite movement before the arrival in Munster of Jan van Leiden and 
Jan Mathijs in Januaty/Febtuary 1534 had been peaceful in nature, convinced Menno that 
the movment had been derailed by men like Jan van Leiden. Hence his attack on the latter 
rather than on Rothmann in his Blasphemy. The fact that the Anabaptist leader Mat peck 
could incorporate Rothmann's Confession nearly verbatim in his own 1542 Vermmnung: 
auch gantz tlarer gruendlicher nul unwlder sprethheher herichl zu w ater ChristUcher 
punnvereynlgung (Admonition and Clear. Fundamental and Incontestable Account), 
makes it clear that, even though there were differences between the various parties 
involved, the similarities between Swiss/South German Anabaptisnt. Menno Simons, and 
the pre-Melchiorite Rothmann were great. 


Seeds of Division 

It was alien ideas—such as live Melchiorite doctrine of the incarnation and the strict 
application of the ban in the Dutch churches resulting from the MUnsterite past—that 
gave rise to future conflict. These differences became contentious issues when the Dutch 
and Swiss/South German movements made contact and began to talk to one another. One 
of these was the "question of the origin of Christ's flesh.” It was discussed at a 
conference held August 24. 1555. in Strasbourg only some six years before Menno’s 
death. That conference rejected the Dutch position, deciding that it was more important to 
observe Christ’s commands than to speculate about the mystery of how Christ had 
become flesh. In 1557 a second conference took place in Strasbourg: this time the issues 
were the doctrine of original sin and the severe application of live ban. the latter having 
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become a problem in the NETHERLANDS. The first, an internal Swiss and South 
German problem, was resolved amicably, but tire second. which was directed at tire 
Dutch, remained divisive. Men no. who had sought to win the High Germans to his views 
in the spring of 1557. was rejected, although the conference expressed the hope that an 
outright rupture between the two groups might be avoided. This was not to be. however, 
because Menno and his partner. Leenaert Bouwens. rejected the proffered hand, and in 
1559 tire Dutch elders pronounced a ban on tire High Germans. 

Menno. who died in 1561. regretted having agreed with Bouwens in favor of a severe 
application of the ban in their congregations. Already in 1555-1556 the "Waterlanders” 
separated from Menno. Bouwens. and Dirk Philips over precisely this issue. They took 
their name from the lakes and river region north of Amsterdam in which they lived. By 
1568 they began to hold their own chuieh conferences and call themselves 
"Doopsgczinde." Another separation from Menno's group took place in 1567 when 
Flemish Anabaptists who had lied persecution in what was to become Belgium and 
settled among live Frisians decided to go their own way. Cultural and other differences 
exacerbated attempts to resolve live disputes, and even Dirk Philips's intervention could 
not heal the rupture. These internal divisions had a ripple effect and spread over northern 
Europe, creating conservative and more moderate groups. Even among live Flemish 
themselves a division occurred between conservatives and moderates in 1594. with the 
conservative group calling itself ’Old Flemish." Only four years later a similar split 
divided live Frisians. 

Yet in spite of these internal divisions more and more of the groups outside of live 
Netherlands adopted live name "Menist" for themselves. They did so because—even in 
Dan/.ig in the late fifteenth century—the name came to denote a legally tolerated 
religious gtoup different from the WiedertOufer. which were regarded to lie revolutionary. 
In other words. Anna of Oldenbourg's 1544 recognition of live "Menists" as a peaceful 
and productive, nonrevolutionary religious movement became a kind of legal precedent 
by which ' Anabaptists'’ could be granted toleration. One scholar has called the "Menist" 
name a Schutvuune- —a name that protected live Anabaptists, and so wherever possible it 
was adopted. When religious toleration became established, however, many of these 
same groups revetted back to their original names, except in North America where the 
term "Mennonite" encompasses most of the groups deriving from the Radical 
Reformation. 

Not eveiyone accepted tl>e increasing divisions within the Dutch Mennonite church, 
however. Some members left the churches: others sought ways of healing the tuptures. 
sometimes through the creation of new Mennonite confessions of faith that were to be 
adopted by the rival factions. Especially the more moderate groups—in spite of the 
opposition of the "Old Flemish" and "Old Frisians"—insisted on reunion. In 1591 the so- 
called Young Frisians and High Germans united on the basis of the "Concept of 
Cologne." an agreement reached before the attempt at merger. Soon a number of 
Waterlanders. under the leadership of Hans de Ries. joined live union, although an 
invitation to the Old Flemish and Old Frisians in 1603 was not accepted. Neveitheless the 
attempts at reuniting the various groups of Dutch Anabaptists did have son*: success in 
the early years of the seventeenth century. 
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Long-term Changes 

li was another development within like seventeenth century, however, that fundamentally 
changed the nature of the movement for many years to come. In the process of being 
granted toleration under what is known as Stituizbricfe < letters of protection). Menists 
were generally forced to promise to lead unobmisive lives, hold their religious services in 
private homes so as not to attract attention, and to avoid all proselytizing. The first of 
such Schuizhriefe appears to have been issued in East Friesland in 1626. It was soon 
followed by one issued for the German territories of the Danish king and another by the 
Count Palatine of tike Rhine. All of these documents contained a proselytizing 
prohibition. Many of them also demanded sizable sums of “protection" money from the 
"heretics.” Combined with the merciless persecution during the sixteenth century, such 
Siltutzbne/e of tike seventeenth century completed the transformation of an originally 
aggressive missionary movement that so imtated sixteenth-century rulers and 
establishment churchmen. Mennonites, more and more, now became “the quiet in the 
land." 

In the following centuries other influences reconfigured the internal relationships in 
the Anabaptist/ Mennonite movement. South German Mennonites came increasingly 
under strong Pietist influences (sec PIETISM), whereas Dutch and north German 
Mennonites came under the influence of rationalism. This led. in the nineteenth century, 
to three major regional Mennonite centers in Europe: tike Verband of Mennonite churches 
in the south: the Vetelnigung. representing most Mennonite churches in northern 
GERMANY and Prussia: and the Doopigeztnde of the Netherlands. Furthermore, the 
creation of nation states gradually, and the Napoleonic Wars suddenly, eroded the 
Mennonites' ability to retain their exemptions from military service. Thus their time- 
honored principle of nonresistance came under attack. When their ability to purchase land 
in Prussia came to be tied to military service in the 1780s. large numbers of Prussian 
Mennonites decided, in 1789. to migrate to New Russia at tire invitation of Empress 
Catherine II. Other groups followed in 1803 and 1835. Still others departed for the 
UNITED STATES. 

Because of a revival in the Russian Mennonite churches in tire late 1850s. another split 
occurred when the Mennonite Brethren Church was created. This was followed by tire 
Russian government's attempt, in 1873-1874. to remove tire Russian Mennonites’ 
military exemption granted them on their entrance to the country. The exodus that 
followed cut across any internal divisions, with the more conservative migrating to 
CANADA'S prairie provinces—especially Manitoba—and the more progressive moving 
to tire plains states of tire United States. Here they joined Swiss Mennonites. who had 
arrived from tire Palatinate much earlier, to form tire three largest groups of Mennonites: 
the so-called Old Mennonites (Swiss and German origin): tire General Conference of 
.Mennonites (largely made up of Dutch/Russian Mennonites); and the Mennonite 
Brethren. Tire post-World War I period brought another great exodus of Mennonites from 
RUSSIA. These settled primarily in Canada. Aside from these larger groups are the 
Amish, the Hutteritcs (sixteenth-century communal Anabaptists), the Holdemann people, 
and a number of other groups scattered across Canada and the United States. Since the 
I920> some of tire conservative Old Colony Mennonites of Manitoba have settled in 
MEXICO: others, like the Bergthalers. moved to Paraguay where they were joined by 
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Mennonites fleeing Russia in 1929/1930. A later exodus of Mennonites irom Russia 
during World War II brought another wave of settlers lo Paraguay and BRAZIL, whereas 
about 100.000 more have come from Russia to Germany since the late 1970s. 


Global Identity 

Beginning in 1925 with the first Mennonite World Conference held in Basel. 
Switzerland, to commemorate the 400th anniversary of the birth of Anabaptist!! in Zurich. 
Mennonites from around the world have gathered periodically to celebrate a common 
faith but a growing racial and ethnic diversity. MISSIONS programs, beginning with that 
of the Dutch Doopsgezbule in the ninteenth century in Dutch colonies, have, during the 
twentieth ccntuiy. led to the establishment of indigenous Mennonite churches in 
INDONESIA. INDIA. AFRICA. LATIN AMERICA. JAPAN, and Other countries so that 
today Mennonites of non-European origin outnumber those of European origin. 
Institutions of higher learning, especially in Canada and the United States—but 
increasingly elsewhere as well—have, and are continuing to be. established. Often 
beginning as BIBLE INSTITUTES designed to foster the faith, they have gradually been 
transformed—like similar institutions of other denominations earlier—into liberal arts 
colleges and eventually into universities with theological seminaries as their counterparts 
(see CHRISTIAN COLLEGES: HIGHER EDUCATIONi. At live same time, aside from 
the more conservative groups. Mennonites have become increasingly active politically, 
become business entrepreneurs, and moved into the professions in ever-greater numbers, 
with many holding down prestigious university positions especially in Canada and the 
United States, but not only there. Through the North American relief agency. Mennonite 
Central Committee, cstablislted to assist suffering Russian Mennonites after World War I. 
they have established a worldwide presence to aid—irrespective of political or religious 
affiliation—all peoples suffering under conditions of war or natural disasters. At live same 
tins:, as a positive extension of their pacifist principles of nonresistance (see PACIFISM), 
they are actively involved in conflict resolution and offender reconciliation programs in 
the United States and Canada that are finding ever-expanding application. Like the Dutch 
Mennonite Heeren depicted in some of Rembrandt van Rijn's paintings. Mennonites are 
no longer “the quiet in the land" they once were presumed to be. 
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ABRAHAM FR1E5EN 


MENNONITES, GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF 


The General Conference (officially General Conference Mennoniie Church) was founded 
in I860 and is composed of Mennoniie congregations in the UNITED STATES and 
CANADA. 

Mennonitcs from Europe began immigraiion 10 Pennsylvania in the late sevenieenih 
century. The churches were isolated and all used some form of the German language, 
allhough tire inroads of English soon began. John H.Obeiholizer (1809-1895). a young 
minister from the Swamp Mennonite congregation in Bucks County, led a progressive 
group that wanted to bring Mennonites into the mainstream of American religious life. In 
1847 he and ten other ministers and deacons were expelled from the larger church group. 
They fomied the East Pennsylvania Conference of Mennonites and introduced the new 
practices of SUNDAY SCHOOLS, written constitution, and mission work. To reach out 
to similar-minded Mennonites Ike set up a print shop and began publication of a 
Mennonite periodical. Religiiiser Botichafier. 

The General Conference organizational riveting was May 28-29. 1860. at West Point. 
Iowa with Oberlkoltzer as chairman. The conference Plan of Union invited all American 
Mennonites to unite for fellowship and common church work but did not prescribe any 
creed or practices other than fellowship based on the BIBLE and the teachings of 
MENNO SIMONS (especially believers BAPTISM and nonsweating of oaths). Orthodox 
Christian DOCTRINE was no doubt assumed. Later statements of belief called for 
salvation through faith, nonresistance and PACIFISM, non-conformity to the world. 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE, and avoidance of secret societies. The Plan of Union permitted 
freedom and autonomy for all congregations (and by implication, for individual 
Christians) to follow their own consciences and practices, within this loose framework. 
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According to H.P.Krchbiel. the first historian of the conference, dogmatism and ''non- 
essentials’ 1 were to have no place. They believed: "In essentials unity, in noncssentials 
liberty, in all things love." 


Growth and Conference Work 

The General Conference grew modestly through tiro years. In the late nineteenth century 
a large immigration of Pmssian and German-Russian Mennonites. settling in the Great 
Plains, joined. By 1896 there were seventy-six churches with 8.886 members. In 2000 
there were 397 North American churches with 59.915 members (United States 35.333 
and Canada 24.582). with additional churches in South America. It was the second largest 
Mennonite conference in Noith America, ranking behind the Mennonite Church iMC). 
The main areas of General Conference membership are eastern Pennsylvania. Indiana. 
Ohio. Illinois, and Iowa (of Swiss and German descent): and Kansas. Oklahoma. 
Nebraska. South Dakota. Noith Dakota. California, and the provinces of Canada (of 
Pmssian and German-Russian descent). In 1946 a group of Illinois churches, the Central 
Conference of Mennonites. joined as a group. The area churches are organized into six 
district conferences (Eastern. Central. Western. Northern. Pacific, and the Canadian 
Conference of Mennonites). The U.S. headquarters is at Newton. Kansas, and live 
Canadian at Winnipeg. 

The conference has focused on three areas of conjoint work: (1) home and foreign 
MISSIONS: <21 publication: and (3) EDUCATION. In 1880 Samuel S. and Susie 
K.Hauiy began missionary work among Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians in Oklahoma. 
Overseas work began in INDIA by Peter A. and Elizabeth Penner and John F. and 
Susanna Kroeker in 1900. Other early conference work concentrated in CHINA and the 
Belgian Congo. The longest-running periodicals were The Memumte and Der Bole, in 
English and German. The conference publishing house for books is Faith and Life Press 
of Newton (see PUBLISHING. MEDIA). 

The conference desired an educated leadership and encouraged schools, sponsoring 
the Wadsworth Institute of Wadsworth. Ohio (1868-1878): Witmarsum Seminary of 
Bluffton. Ohio (1921-1931): and Mennonite Biblical Seminary at Chicago, founded in 
1945. which later moved to Elkhart. Indiana, where it collaborated with Goshen Biblical 
Seminary to form the Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminary. The General Conference 
relates to (but docs not own) the following colleges: Bethel College. North Newton. 
Kansas: Bluffton College: Freeman Junior College < 1903—1985): Conrad Grebcl College: 
Rosthcrn Junior College: Canadian Mennonite Bible College: and Columbia Bible 
College (see BIBLE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. CHRISTIAN COLLEGE). 

During Work! War II the conference cooperated with other Mennonites to sponsor a 
program of civilian public service. Worldwide relief activities are coordinated by the 
Mennonite Central Committee, which the conference helps to sponsor. After World War 
II the chureh began efforts of social justice, disarmament, and broadening the 
membership to become a multicultural, multiethnic church. 
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The General Conference Tradition and Identic 

Rooted in the Mennonite tradition. General Conference people tend to see their church as 
the voice and vanguard of progressive Mennonitisnr. H.P.Ktehhiel referred to them as the 
"progressive part" of Mennonitisnr (1898). C.Henry Smith called them tolerant, liberal 
Mennonites with lire spirit of progress (1941). S.F.Pannabecker said they are 
characterized by cooperation, congregational independence, and tolerance of wide 
diversity <1975). General Conference historians developed an approach to history and 
identity (somewhat different from the Goshen school) that actively engaged tire world 
and CULTURE. A portion of General Conference Mennonites. however, eschew the 
label of progrcssivisnr and identify with FUNDAMENTALISM. Moreover, some 
Mennonites from other groups question tire General Conference tradition as being too 
open and individualistic. 


Merger and Cooperative Future 

In the 1980s the General Conference began exploring cooperative steps and merger with 
the larger Mennonite Church (MCI. and in 1995 the two conferences voted to merge, not 
without opposition. Tire merger was completed in 2002. The name of the united 
denomination is Mennonite Church USA. The joint periodical is The Mennonite. Both 
groups adopted a united statement of doctrine. "Confession of Faith in a Mennonite 
Perspective" (1995). Concurrent with the U.S. merger, the sizable Canadian Mennonite 
component formed an independent entity called Mennonite Church Canada. 
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MERCERSBURG THEOLOGY 


In his classic' work. America. /I Sketch of Its Political, Social, tunI Religious Character 
(published by Scribners in 1855). PHILIP SCHAFF wrote: 

In the United Stales Geiman philosophy and theology conic into living 
contact with the whole Anglo-Ameri-can form of Christianity, and thus 
become essentially modified. While they act upon tlie latter, they undergo 
themselves a process of transformation. From the collision, the mutual 
attraction and repulsion, of these two elements them has arisen...a 
theological movement, which...has kept the whole German Reformed 
communion...for tlie last ten or twelve years, in an almost constant 
agitation, tlie end of which cannot yet possibly be seen (p. 163) 

The “theological movement" of which Schaff wrote has been called "tlie Mercersburg 
Theology” because it was centered in the small south-central town of Mereersburg. 
Pennsylvania. There it is still possible to see the beautiful grounds and Gothic chapel of 
the Mereersburg Academy, successor on the site of the college and theological seminary 
of the Geiman Refomied Church that served as host to this theological movement in the 
nineteenth century. 


Origins 

Schaff did not see fit to note that the two most prominent figures enlisted in the cause of 
the Mercersburg Theology were JOHN WILLIAMSON NF.VIN and Schaff himself. As 
Schaff already suggested in 1855. the development of this theological movement was 
aided, at least in pan. by tlie “German philosophy and theology" of the time. Tire thought 
of GEORG W.F. HEGEL. FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER. and IMMANUEL 
KANT was implemented and supplemented by the historical perspectives of Isaac Dorner 
and JOHANN AUGUST NEANDER. However, it is necessary to understand the 
formation of this movement as a reaction to the increasing subjectivi/ation of American 
religion in the nineteenth century. The work of the Mereersburg thinkers has not 
substantially arrested that process: that is. because the process has gone hand in hand 
with the democratization of American life, tlie creation of a mass society in which 
knowledge is one-dimensional. 

It was. of course, natural that Mercersburg sliould have been hospitable to the 
influence of German thought. It was after all the educational center for many German¬ 
speaking Americans who had resided in Eastern Pennsylvania and the Cumberland and 
Shenandoah Valleys for perhaps a hundred years. The German Reformed Church, like its 
sister Lutheran arid Moravian denominations, was to fashion a folk culture known as 
Pennsylvania Dutch imore accurately. Pennsylvania German). Along with their 
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Anabaptist Mennomte and Amish cousins they provided a cultural refuge in an English- 
speaking world (see MENNONITES: ANABAPT1SM: AMISH). This sense of ethnic 
separation, however modest it may have become, was certainly a nurturing factor in tire 
response of the Mercersburg thinkers to the American penchant for revivalistic and 
pietistic religion (see ETHNICITY). 


John Kevin's Development 

John Nevin was born on February 20. 1803 (see ETHNICITY) in the Cumberland Valley 
of Pennsylvania and spent his early years on the farm of his parents in Franklin County. 
Nevin later recognized with great favor the influence of his family, the common school, 
and the Presbyterian Church of Middle Spring. He was biought up in Old School 
PRESBYTERIANISM, which represented an orderly catechetical system that entailed the 
use of biblical questions, a work called the Mother's Catechism. and the Shorter 
Catechism of the Westminster Assembly (see CATECHISM). 

When Nevin entered Union College in Schenectady. New York, in 1817 he 
encountered a religious life in contrast to his Old School Presbyterianism. His sense of 
living in the orderly life of the church, from birth to DEATH, was challenged by the 
revivalistic emphasis on subjective CONVERSION experience recited by narrative 
testimony (see REVIVALS). When he completed studies at Union College in 1821 he 
was uncertain about his future and plagued by tire anxieties that had been generated by 
the revivalistic threat to his sense of well-being and religious harmony. After two years 
spent at home on the farm Nevin enrolled at Princeton Theological Seminary, the 
institution very much at the heart of the Reformed tradition in America. 

Charles Hodge took leave of his position at Princeton to study in Europe just at the 
tinK of Nevin’s graduation and the latter spent the following two years assuming 
Hodge's teaching responsibilities. By 1828 Nevin was licensed as a minister by the 
Carlisle Presbytery and selected as a professor of biblical literature for the new 
theological seminary being established near Pittsburgh. While at Western Theological 
Seminary he began the study of German scholarship in church history and THEOLOGY, 
discovering there a source of healing for the intellectual distress caused by his earlier 
encounter with the pietistic subjectivism of revivalistic EVANGELICALISM. His work 
came to the attention of those responsible for the oversight of Marshall College and tike 
German Reformed theological seminary located at Mercersburg. not too far from Nevin’s 
ancestral home. In 1840 he joined Friedrich Rauch at Mercersburg and began a 
theological career that was to create an American movement very much at odds with 
what to Nevin and Schaff was a "new religion"—an American Christianity out of 
continuity w ith tire historic church. 

Rauch was a native of Hesse Darmstadt and educated at Marburg. Giessen, and 
Heidelberg before coming to America in 1831. He became ill and died on March 2. 18-11. 
but not before he had assisted Nevin in his study of German philosophy and theology. 
Rauch certainly deserves attention in any serious encounter with tire formative stage of 
the Mercersburg movement Tire influence of Hegel found its way into Rauch's book 
Psychology, which was probably the American introduction of the Hegelian philosophy 
of mind in the English language. That philosophy also enabled Nevin to develop a 
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doctrine ot' the CHURCH that rejected the Puritan distinction between visible and 
invisible churches in favor of a full-bodied historical church as the manifestation of the 
Incarnation, the Body of Christ. 

The Anxious Remit was published in 1843 (revised and enlarged in 1844) as a polemic 
in opposition to "new measures’* revivalism. In it Ncvin established the position that was 
to occupy most of his scholarship for the rest of his life and set up the themes of "Bible 
and private judgnwnt" as characteristic of Nevin's critique of like American religion in 
the making. The contouis of an Evangelical Catholicism were taking shape as he 
published his lectures on The Genius of the Heidelberg Catechism. Souse scholars 
suggest that this direction in Nevin’s work places him among like neocontcssional 
thinkers of tike nineteenth century. This is to disregard the manner in which Nevin 
interprets the Catechism as an irenic and reconciling work, transcending Lutheran. 
Calvinistic. and Tridentine confessionalism. 


Partnership with Philip ScfaafT 

Nevin's status as an important American religious thinker and controversial scholar was 
enhanced by the appointment of Schaff as a Mercersburg colleague in 1844. Schaff s 
skills as a church historian were to complenkrnt Nevin's work as a historical theologian. 
The young Swiss-German Reformed historian had been educated at Tubingen. HALLE, 
and Berlin. Influenced by F.C.Buur. Dorner. Neander. FRIEDRICH THOLUCK. and 
Julius Muller, he had just begun his career as a lecturer at tike University of Berlin. A 
month after Schaff arrived in America, he heard Nevin preach a sermon on "Catholic 
Unity" at Salem Church in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania at a joint convention of the German 
and Dutch Reformed denominations. Schaff was delighted to hear the church portrayed 
not as a collection of believing individuals, but as a new creation manifesting tire gift of 
the incarnate Christ. He and Nevin had obviously posted similar scholarly agendas. 

Schaff s inaugural address was published in 1845 under the title The Principle of 
Protestantism. The address itself immediately plunged the Mercersburg schools further 
into the controversy generated by Nevin's Anxious Bench. The two professors were going 
against the grain of tike individualistic and pietistic nuicalism that was becoming generally 
characteristic of American Christianity. Influenced by a not uncritical deference to 
Hegel’s theology of development. Schaff anticipated the advent of an age in which the 
concrete reality of the Church Catholic would rise above the subjectivism of post- 
Reformation Protestantism. The revolutionary nature of Schaff s view of church history 
was that the REFORMATION did not represent a radical disjunction with medieval 
Christianity, as many Protestants claimed, but was rather "the legitimate offspring" and 
"greatest act" of the Catholic Church—the revealing of "the Evangelical dimension 
inherent in the true catholie nature of the one. Holy. Catholic and Apostolic Church." 
Neither the Roman Catholic Church nor the REFORMATION heritage could be 
dismissed. Later in his life, after becoming America's leading church historian and a 
member of tike faculty of Union Theological Seminary in New York City. Schaff seemed 
to translate his view of organic historical development into a kind of eclecticism that 
anticipated the ecumenical age. Perhaps l>e should have been less sanguine of what tike 
future synthesis of Roman and Protestant elements would be like. It may have been 
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sufficient for Schaff and Nevin to espouse their advocacy of a Reformation Catholicism 
while waiting to obseivc what form would emerge in lire future. They were realistic in 
their mission to return the Reformed Church to its Germanic context as a response to tire 
revrvalistic and pietistic spirit of American denominationalism. Schaff at any rate was trot 
willing to translate that same sense of tradition into his later encounter with romantic 
ecumenicity. 

In 1845 Schaff and Nevin were in essential agreement. Their historical and theological 
views formed the justification for Schaff's HERESY trial in live same year and a gradual 
schism in the German Reformed Church. The controversy was advanced by the 
publication in 1846 of Nevin’s The Mystical Presence. A Vindication of the Reformed or 
Cuhinitiii Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. Although the title may seem to imply a 
confessional posture, the book readily attempts to place Calvin's understanding of 
mystical real presence in a reconciling position between Lutheran and Tridentine 
theologies on lire one hand, and HULDRYCH ZWINGLLS notion of memorial and sign, 
on the other. Again. Nevin’s interpretation of the Eucharist engages live whole of church 
history rather than a one-sided evangelical or Roman history. Christian WORSHIP is 
centered in the Eucharist, said Nevin. because it is not mere subjective or memorial 
action. Christian worship is incamational; it is the objective presentation of the 
Incarnation combined with the communal response of the faithful. Just as the Incarnation 
presents the divine as God-man. in contrast to an abstract notion of an absolutely 
transcendent divine, so the central act of human response reflects the divine-human 
encounter. We have to do therefore with presence that is not static location or 
substantiation, but dynamic and inexhaustible (mystical). What is communicated is the 
presence of the Incarnation, not live localized presence of a singular other preconceived 
being. Ncvin's Mystical Presence is probably one of the most important, although largely 
ignored, works in American theology, ignored because it was not compatible with the 
rationalizing inclinations characteristic of nineteenth-century thinkers like WILLIAM 
ELLERY CHANNING. Hodge, and HORACE BUSHNELL. It is a work deserving the 
attention of American intellectual historians. 


liturgical Influence 

Nevin's theology of the Eucharist and Schaff s Principle if Protestantism led the two 
professors to become involved in the effort to find liturgical foundations for tire German 
Reformed Church in the United States. In 1849 Nevin was appointed chair of a 
committee assigned to evaluate historical liturgical forms that might serve as guidelines 
for use in American congregations. Nevin turned over tl>e chairmanship of the liturgical 
committee to Schaff in 1851. at the saris: time that he resigned his position at 
Mercersburg and moved to Lancaster. For Nevin the necessity of an altar liturgy, with a 
text of common prayer and action, making possible the mystical presence of the 
Incarnation, was in contrast to tire expectations of many of the Americanized leaders of 
the church, who simply wanted an anthology of prayers with a pattern of WORSHIP for 
optional use. 

Schaff remained at Mercersburg after Nevin's resignation until 1863. By 1866 Nevin 
had again become active in the Reformed Church and had become president of the 
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successor lo Marshall College of Mercersburg. Franklin and Marshall College. American 
Protestantism continued its advance away from the Evangelical Catholicism envisioned 
by Schaff and Nevin. To Nevin's despair of the Protestant failure to embrace the 
wholeness of Christianity was added the failure of Roman Catholicism to recognize its 
Evangelical dimension when it permitted the promulgation of papal infallibility in 1870. 
By lire time of Nevin’s death in 1886 the Mercersburg theology had lost its vigor. Its 
rigorous theological and historical critique of American religion had become somewhat 
domesticated, its ideas left for research into the early writing of Nevin and Schaff. the 
work of a provisional LITURGY, and the pages of The Mercersburg Re new. a quarterly 
journal begun under Nevin's editorship in 1849. Many of the ideas of the Mercersburg 
theologians left their mark on subsequent church history and in the liturgical life of many 
clergy and congregations of the Reformed tradition in America. 


Assessment 

It remains for us to summarize several basic themes at work in the Mercersburg 
movement. Nevin and Schaff both maintained that the "church question” was the most 
profound and essential issue facing American Christianity. They resisted the unchurchly 
spirit that reduced tire Christian tradition to mere idea, to subjective experience, or to a 
moral and ethical platform. The church is tire visible means whereby tire divirrehuman 
encounter is a dynamic presence in the world. 

This meant, second, that tire church is an article of faith, not a mere organizational and 
utilitarian project conducive to private conversion. The ancient verbal symbols of the 
church, the creeds, recognized this by affirming: "we believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church” (Apostles! or "we believe in one Holy Catholic and Apostolic church” (Nieene). 

Further, the individual exists as individual-in-commimity. one whose existence is 
never individualistic, but part of the Body of Christ in the world. The priesthood of 
believers is an organic reality; one is part of the priesthood, not a priest unto himself or 
herself. The individual exists both as part of the priesthood of Christ and is nourished in 
and by that priesthood. Tire mystical presence of the Incarnation is celebrated and 
received in the holy Eucharist. The church is the priesthood of Christ and is present in 
history. It exists not merely as an assembly of believers in this moment, but throughout 
time. This means that the church lives in communion with live “living and live dead.” and 
the prayers of the church arc those of the members of the Body of Christ, past and 
present. One lives in and by live church not by subjective experience, even when that 
experience is motivated by private use of the Bible. 

The Incarnation is tire presentation and representation of what St. Paul called ”a new 
creation.” To be human is to live in this new creation, just as one is born into the old 
creation. Again, as a new creation the Incarnation is the fulfillment of our humanity In 
ibis world. This makes the Mercersburg theology a public theology. The events of history 
find their meaning by Eucharistic reflection on what is happening. Without the general 
confession of our failure to be receptive to the divine-human encounter and our gratitude 
(Eucharist) for that encounter we are left with the narcissistic vision of human judgment 
by itself. 
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It i* not difficult to see the manner in which this theology resists the mainstream of 
American religious and cultural life. The Mercersburg theology is at once churchly and 
political. Altliough its fundamental affirmations may seem to constitute a complicated 
pattern of thought, they only seem so if they are not understood from within their own 
frame of reference, and instead are judged by criteria derived from the presuppositions of 
modernity and experiential religion. Neither fundamentalist nor secularist can take 
comfon from Mercersburg. 
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RICHARD E.WENTC 


MERLE D'AUBIGNE, JEAN HENRI 
( 1794 - 1872 ) 


Swiss historian. Mcilc D'Auhign£ was a leader of the Swiss re veil and a popular church 
historian. Bom of Huguenot ancestry in Geneva (see HUGUENOTS). Merle D'Aubignd 
was convened to Calvinist ORTHODOXY through Robert Haldane. After ordination in 
1817. he studied under FRIEDRICH SCHLE1ERMACHER and JOHANN 
AAV.NEANDER in Berlin, before becoming pastor to the French Reformed Church in 
Hamburg 11818-1823) and then court preacher to the king of the NETHERLANDS in 
Brussels. In 1831. back in Geneva, he became a leading figure, with Leon Gaussen. in the 
establishment of the Sociffl £vangtlique. which claimed to be part of the National 
Church. However, the authorities treated Merle D'Aubign£ as a schismatic, suspending 
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him from his position as a minister in November. In 1832. I>e became the first president 
of the Society's new £iole tie Thfotogie, serving as Professor of Historical Theology 
until his death. Only with the constitutional changes of 1848 did Merle D'Aubignd accept 
his separation from the National Church, and join the Free Evangelical Church of 
Geneva. 

Dissatisfied with the nationalist inteipretation of the REFORMATION expressed by 
the Germans with whom he had celebrated the tercentenary of 1517. Merle D'AubigmJ 
was unashamedly committed, in his writing, to JOHN CALVIN'S theology. His main 
work was a massive history of the REFORMATION. Although his wotfc was originally 
written for French readers, it had a rapidly growing appeal for English Protestants, 
especially after 1838. when Princeton awarded him a doctorate. He was an active 
supporter of the EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. YMC.A. and Red Cross. 

See also Calvinism. YMCA/YWCA 
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C.F.STUNT 


METHODISM 


Methodism originated as a renewal movement within live eighteenth-century CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. It developed a distinctive ethos and distinctive practices that were in 
tension with the traditions of the Church of England. By the end of the century 
Methodism had separated from the parent church and become a distinct 
DENOMINATION. In live nineteenth century it spread rapidly in the English-speaking 
world. Through missionary work it also became strong in sons parts of AFRICA and 
Asia. Today there aic over seventy million Methodists and neatly a hundred separate 
churches in the Methodist tradition. 
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Origins and Early Development 

Methodism developed from ihc evangelistic initiative of the Anglican clergyman. JOHN 
WESLEY <1703-17911. Always deeply serious and utterly methodical (hence the name 
of the movement, originally a derisive nickname). Wesley underwent a deeply moving 
spiritual experience on May 24. 1738. after w hich he felt called to preach in the open air 
in areas where there was little pastoral provision afforded by the contemporary church 
and where the people were effectively unchurched. This "field preaching" began at 
Kingswood. near Bristol in 1739. 

In 1740 some of Wesley’s converts requested his help in developing a disciplined 
Christian life. As a result l>e foimed the first Methodist societies whose members agreed 
to abide by the rules he gave them. These rules specified a very high level of commitment 
both to the official worship of the Church of England and to the devotional exercises of 
the societies. Central to Wesley's work was the belief that live movement had been raised 
up "to spread scriptural holiness throughout tl»e land" and to restore belief in the call to 
Christian holiness as a vocation for all. The members of the societies were pledged to "do 
no harm, by av oiding evil in cvety kiisd." "to do good of every possible sort and. as far as 
is possible, to all men." and "to attend upon all the ordinances of God.” 

In 1742 Wesley began the innovation of recruiting lay preachers to assist him in his 
work. They were sent out into various circuits (patterns of travel) to preach. The societies 
multiplied rapidly and by 1791 there were over 70.0(10 Methodist members in Biitain (sec 
METHODISM. ENGLAND). 

Wesley maintained a strict, even autocratic, control of the movement until his death. 
After 1791 the annual Conference of Traveling Preachers, which he had instituted in 
1744. exercised corporate control over the movement, now already almost a separate 
denomination. 


Spirituality and Ethos 

Wesley was insistent that the Methodists use all the means of GRACE, both the huiiiuied 
means., those specified in Scripture, such as PRAYER and reception of holy communion 
(see LORD’S SUPPER), and the prudential means, that is those that had developed later 
in live church but had been found fruitful in promoting spiritual growth. Among the latter 
were the practices that developed within Methodism, such as the meeting in class and the 
annual Covenant and Watchnight services. 

Wesley was particularly insistent that all the members meet weekly in classes, small 
fellowship groups where they prayed togetlver. confessed their faults to each other, and 
shared their spiritual experience and trials, all under the direction of the class leader 
appointed by live traveling preacher. This system of mutually accountable discipleship has 
continued within pans of Methodism to the present, although class meetings are no 
longer compulsory. Tlvey are now usually less frequent and less concerned with discipline 
and correction, although the principle is still treasured isce CHURCH DISCIPLINE). 
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Wesley wanted all Methodists to attend both the regular services of the parish church 
and the preaching and other services in the society. His brother CHARL.ES < 1707-17881 
set tl»e Methodist doctrines and experience to verse and became the most prolific hymn 
writer in Christian history, producing about 9.<XX> HYMNS in all. of which about 200 ate 
still in the British Methodist hymnal and over fifty in the U.S. hymnal. About thiity to 
forty are more widely used in oilier denominations. It was largely through the Wesleys 
that hymn singing became established more widely in the British Protestant churches. 

The ethos of Methodism was. and has continued to be. one of warm fellowship. The 
Methodists, in their societies, took the injunction to "bear one another's burdens" 
seriously, and tin? interdependent "connectional" nature of live movement reinforced a 
strong sense of identity. 


The Split from the Church of England 

The joyful and intimate ethos of Methodism contrasted with the very foimal worship of 
the Church of England. Many of the clergy distmsted what they saw as tin? Methodists' 
emotionalism and subjectivity, even accusing th?m of teaching "justification by feeling." 
In sonn? cases they repelled Methodists from their churches. In return many Methodists 
increasingly felt that the ANGLICANISM they encountered was not tiue religion and. 
despite Wesley’s wishes, they much pcefened their own distinctive style of WORSHIP to 
that of the official church. Wesley had hoped to "provoke the ordinary ministers to 
jealousy." that is. to emulate his activity, but he increasingly found that they resented his 
breaking of the roles by PREACHING in their parishes. He continued to believe that the 
Methodists should remain within the Church of England and both he and. even more, his 
brother Charles warned against any separation. However, circumstances eventually 
forced him to take a course that led directly to a breach in America and. indirectly, in 
Britain. 

In 1771 Mctlnnlist work began in America. At tin? time there were very few Anglican 
clergy there and thus no possibility of the Methodists receiving the SACRAMENTS from 
them as they could in ENGLAND. Wesley failed to persuade the Church of England 
bishops to ordain CLERGY for America. In 1784. believing there was no alternative and 
that, as a presby ter. In? had the AUTHORITY to do so. be set aside THOMAS COKE as 
"superintendent" for America and he gave the new American church a serv ice book and a 
threefold older of ministiy based on the Anglican model. This was a clear breach of 
Anglican disciplim?. Immediately the Americans at tin? BALTIMORE CONFERENCE 
organized themselves as the METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. Coke and his 
successors took the title of "bishop." In Britain the turning point cann? when, after 
Wesley’s death, the societies demanded that those preachers who had nor been ordained 
as Anglican clergy be given the right to administer the sacraments to them. In 1795 tin? 
Conference acceded to this request under the Plan of Pacification. 
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Ecdesiology and Organization 

The organization of Metliodism developed piecemeal and in reaction to practical needs, 
leaving a legacy of missionary pragmatism for Methodism alongside a deep sense of its 
providential ordering. Wesley always insisted on the interdependence of all societies in 
his movement. He opposed any idea that each congregation should be independent: 
rather, they should all share resources as determined by the global needs of mission. The 
societies, and the preachers, were in connection w ith him. When he died live authority he 
had exercised personally in Biitish Methodism passed to live annual CONFERENCE of 
the preachers, which was responsible for stationing live ministers, that is. assigning them 
to their areas of work and for the rules and discipline of tlsc Connexion. In America the 
bishops did the stationing, but the conference retained the overall control of the rules, 
called The Discipline, and policy. 

To this day the Ccmnexiomil Principle remains fundamental to Methodist 
ECCLESIOLOGY. The Conference is still tire final authority and exercises e pi scope or 
ovcisight over each Connexion. 

An important difference between U.S. and Biitish practice has been that, from the 
nineteenth century onward. British Methodism has granted complete autonomy to its 
original overseas missionary districts, whereas the UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
has given control of local affairs over to regional conferences (e.g.. in Southern Europe), 
but has kept the regional churches concerned linked to the quadrennial General 
Conference of the United Methodist Church, in which they are represented. For churches 
in tire British tradition, connexionalism is national. For tire United Methodist Chureh it is 
a global principle. 

The WOR1J) METHODIST COUNCIL, dating back to tire first Methodist 
Ecumenical Council of 1881. represents nearly a hundred churches in tire Methodist 
tradition. It meets every five years for fellowship and mutual consultation but only has 
moral authority and it cannot bind its member churches. 


Developments and Divisions 

The flexibility of the Methodist system and the energy of the CIRCUIT RIDERS and 
traveling preachers meant that Methodism spread very rapidly on the frontier in America 
<see FRONTIER RELIGION), and by the midnineteenth century became tire largest of 
the denominations—a position it held until the 1920s. In Biitain Methodist membership 
increased fivefold until tire 1840s. The energy of tire local preachers, lay preachers who 
were unpaid, staying in their everyday jobs and evangelizing near home, helped spread 
Methodism into most small towns and many villages. 

All later Methodist churches stem—whether by imitation, missionary endeavor, or 
schism—from either the Metliodist Episcopal Church, founded in 1784. or the Biitish 
Wesleyan Methodist Connexion. In Biitain tire PRIMITIVE METHODISTS, starting in 
1812. and the Bible Christians (1815) aimed to revive the original field preaching of the 
Wesleys and to reach out to tire poor at a time when they felt tire Wesleyans were 
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becoming loo sealed and respectable. The Primitives were more successful than any 
other nineteenihceniuiy Biitish Protestant church in attracting the support of the rural 
poor and milkers. 

All branches of British and American Methodism were vigorous in overseas 
missionary work and between them worked especially intensively in sub-Saharan Africa, 
in southern Asia, and in CHINA. Pauly through returning migrants, partly through 
MISSIONS, small Methodist churches were established in most continental European 
countries (see METHODISM. EUROPEi. 

Methodism suffered many splits from tike 179<>i onward. Some of these, for instance 
the Protestant Methodists in the UNITED STATES and the Methodist New Connexion in 
Britain, were occasioned by resentment at the exclusive representation of the ministers in 
the conferences and thus in key decision making. Tlkese and other churches gave lay 
people a kev role in decision making at every level. Discrimination against black people 
led to the setting up of the AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH and the 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH ZION in the United States I see also 
BLACK METHODISTS). In both the Methodist Episcopal Church (1872) and the Biitish 
Wesleyan Connexion (1878) laymen were eventually admitted to the Conference. In 
America some new churches in the Wesleyan tradition, such as the WESLEYAN 
HOLINESS CHURCH and the CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE. represented a 
conservative reaction on the part of those who felt the main Connexion was diluting the 
strength of original Wesleyan teaching and becoming too "liberal.” In Britain most of the 
smaller connexions reunited with the Wesleyan Methodist Church in 1932 to form the 
Methodist Church of Great Biitain. In America a split in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
occasioned by the CIVIL WAR was ended in 1939. In 1968 that church united with the 
EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN, a church of German immigrant origin that was 
thoroughly Wesleyan in ethos and THEOLOGY, as the United Methodist Church. 


Sociology/Social Involvement 

Wesley's aim was to go "not to those who need you but to those who need you most" and 
he made many converts among the poor, particularly in the rural industrial areas of 
Biitain. A consequence of the Methodist emphasis on self-discipline and thrift was a 
degree of upward social mobility in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, although 
Methodism continued to appeal to many among the poor, especially in roral and urban 
indusiiial areas. By the mid-twentieth century tike average Methodist both in Biitain and 
the United States tended to come from tike lower middle classes, with few adherents 
among the very poor or tike highest social classes. 

Wesley placed great emphasis on social holiness and was active in campaigning 
against many social evils, including the slave trade (see SLAVERY: S1AVERY. 
ABOLITION OF). Metlkodists played a prominent role in most places in the 
TEMPERANCE Movement. Some later enthusiastically endorsed the SOCIAL GosPEL. 
In Biitain in tike early and mid-twentieth century, under the leadership of people like 
Henry Carter and Edward Rogers, the Conference produced a series of impressive 
statements outlining the Christian attitude to many social problems. In the 1960s and 
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1970s most branches of Methodism opened all levels of ministry and office to both sexes 
(see WOMEN CLERGY). 


The Theology of Methodism 

Wesley claimed that Methodism was "the old religion, the religion of the BIBLE." He 
placed great emphasis on the Trinity and orthodox CHRISTOLOGY. He aigued that his 
teaching was in strict conformity with that of the Anglican refomters. although not all 
contemporary Anglicans agreed with him. He regarded the doctrines of 
JUSTIFICATION by grace through FAITH and of Christian holiness as central to 
Christian experience and living. He was above all concerned w ith what lie called practical 
divinity. 

Wesley was frequently locked in controversy with CALVINISM because his theology 
was Arminian (see ARMINIANISM). He believed die offer of SALVATION was open 
to all. He opposed any idea of limited ATONEMENT for the elect only, citing Psalm 
145. "His mercy is over all his works." 

Within the general framework of trinitarian Protestant ORTHODOXY. Wesley 
emphasized what have been called the four "alls." that all people need to be saved, that 
they all may he saved, that they may be saved to the uiiemto.il (the dextrine of perfect 
love), that they may know they arc saved (the doctrine of “assurance." regarded as the 
privilege of the believer and based on live "witness of the spirit." Romaas S: 15). 

Wesley's dextrine of Christian perfection (see SANCTIFICATION) was the most 
controversial. Calvinists, who believed that sin would always remain in the believer, 
contested it sharply. Wesley had to hedge it around with limitations. He believed that 
Christians could be saved from conscious sin. but accepted that sin through ignorance 
could still occur and that what he called "sinful tempers." unrecognized as such, could 
remain in believers. 

Wesley accepted the primacy of Scripture as the ultimate authority in practice and 
DOCTRINE, hut also took TRADITION, reason, and experience as secondary 
authorities. Today the four are sometimes called the Wesleyan Quadrilateral. His "Forty- 
four sermons" (a selection from a larger corpus) became acknowledged as setting a 
standard for Methodist preaching. His "Twenty-five articles" (based on tire original 
Anglican THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES) and his “Notes on the New Testament" were also 
seen as setting standards. Throughout the nineteenth century Methodism remained within 
the Arminian evangelical tradition. In the early twentieth century, large numbers of 
Methodists on both sides of the Atlantic came under Liberal Protestant influence to tire 
extent that LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM is. arguably, now dominant in tlx main British 
and American Connexions. In recent years there has been an impressive revival of 
Wesley scholarship in the United States and Wesleyan insights have been fruitfully 
applied to many contemporary problems. 
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Liturgy 

Methodism lias a dual heritage in both liturgical and extempore worship stemming from 
Wesley’s commending of the traditional Anglican offices and his use of the "preaching 
service" and extempore prayer. In recent years both U.S. and British Methodism have 
been deeply influenced by the Liturgical Movement and have produced new and enriched 
eucharistic rites. Many Methodists, however, greatly prefer the extempore prayer services 
that prevailed in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Others, recovering 
Wesley's strong emphasis on "constant communion" and perceiving the heritage of the 
Revival to lie eucharistic as well as evangelical, want to restore the Eucharist to a central 
position in Methodist worship. 


Ecumenism 

Wesley was deeply appreciative of a wide range of spiritual traditions within 
Christendom, and. in his sermon. The Catholic Spirit, lie commended good relationships 
with all. but without any theological indifference. Tlie British Conference in 1820 called 
on the Metltodist people to "ever maintain live kind and catholic spirit of primitive 
Methodism." and Methodists such as William Shrewsbury. JOHN R.MOTT. Albert 
Outlet. Pauline Webb, and Geoffrey Wainwright have contributed to the ECUMENISM. 
In CANADA (1925) and AUSTRALIA (1977) Methodists have entered into united 
churches with others in the "reformed" tradition, and in the Indian subcontinent into 
unions involving Reformed and Anglicans (1947. 1970) (see UNITED CHURCH OF 
CANADA and UNITING CHURCH IN AUSTRALIA). The British Methodist. Rex 
Kissaek. maintained that the search for unity was an "ecclesial consequence of the 
doctrine of Christian Perfection." 
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DAVID CARTER 


METHODISM, ENGLAND 


The Methodist movement arose out of (he evangelical revival started in America and 
experienced in continental Europe in the 1720s (see REVIVALS: EVANGELICALISM). 
It became centered in ENGLAND on the itinerant preaching ministry ot' JOHN and 
CHAR1.ES WESLEY. Anglican clergymen ordained in Oxford. The Holy Club they 
founded while at the University attracted GEORGE WHITEFIELD and other 
sympathetic supporters of live revival. The group received the nickname "Methodists" as 
a derisory description of the methodical approach they adopted to holy living, including 
regularity of PRAYER and BIBLE study and celebration of the SACRAMENTS, as well 
as regular visiting of piisons and workhouses in the city. 

In WALES the movement was Calvinistic. under live influence of Howell Hairis (see 
CALVINISM). John and Charles quarreled with Whiteficld and distanced themselves 
from live Moravians, despite earlier cooperation. A Moravian group who journeyed with 
them to Georgia greatly intluenced the spirituality and POLITY of the movement. On 
their return from the Americas where their missionary efforts were unsuccessful, the 
Wesleys found in their spiritual confusion comfort from Peter Bolder and the fellow ship 
of the group at Aldersgate in London. These conditions, and the reading of MARTIN 
LUTHER'S Commentary on Galatians by Charles and the Preface to the Romans by 
John, led to their CONVERSION experiences in May I73X with an assurance of the 
forgiveness of sins and live experience of live New Birth. These led to a decision in 1739 
to take up an itinerant preaching ministry after Whitefreld's departure for Georgia (see 
ITINERACY). This was primarily among those untouched by the church, cither in pulpits 
opened to them by sympathetic and enlightened clergymen like William Grimshaw 
< 170S-17631 of Haworth or in live open air. among the miners of Kingswood and other 
common people. Societies were foimed in London. Bristol, and Newcastle as the major 
urban centers from which the Methodist mission spread. Through open air PREACHING 
and in meeting the societies the experience and practice of justifying and sanctifying 
GRACE at the heart of Wesleyan THEOLOGY was shared. 

The I74(»s witnessed live distancing of the Methodist movement from the Moravians to 
whom they owed much of their inspiration (see MORAVIAN CHURCH). John Wesley 
quaireled with the Fetter Lane Society over the question of quietism or stillness. The 
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followers of the Wesleys experienced persecution from ihe hands of hostile mobs stirred 
up often by unfriendly Anglican clergymen or local gentry, such as those in Wednesbury 
in 1743. Many of the upland industrial parishes of noithern England proved to be fertile 
ground for the growth of tire Methodist groups. Local societies were divided into bands 
and classes for prayer and Bible study (the principal means of grace) for whom lules 
were devised. The Character of a Methodist (1741) set out guidance for followers of the 
Wesleys' doctrine of Christian Perfection. Such societies were grouped under circuits 
established after the first quarterly meeting held at Todmorden. Yorkshire, in 1748 to 
which preachers were assigned by Wesley for EVANGELISM and mission by annual 
stationing. 

From 1744 John Wesley gathered the ordained Anglican clergymen and his lay 
helpers or assistants together for an annual CONFERENCE. They and the societies and 
circuits they served were "in connexion" with Wesley, the basis for all subsequent 
Methodist church polity, made distinct by its connexionalism. The consolidation of 
preaching rounds and circuits served by a growing number of itinerant preachers and an 
army of self-taught local lay persons (using Wesley’s fifty-four-volunt Christian Library 
and numerous pamphlets) ensured the rapid spread of Methodism in areas where 
ANGLICANISM and Old Dissent were weakest <see DISSENTI. particularly the North. 
Wales, and tlse West (especially Cornwall) and in the growing industrial towns. From the 
1760s chapels began to supplant the earlier domestic location of worship in bams and 
rooms. To secure tire continuance of the movement. John Wesley prepared the Deed of 
Declaration (1784) establishing the annual conference as the constitutional and legal 
entity holding all Methodist property secured on a model deed and passing all legislation 
binding on all members and congregations in connexion. In this same year Wesley 
reluctantly oidained two men to a ministry of word and sacrament for the American wort: 
in defiance of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND, which was unable to do so. This and 
further ordinations for SCOTLAND and then ENGLAND. Wales, and IRELAND, 
ensured that the growing breach with the Church of England was widened, although the 
Wesleys always protested their allegiance to the church and denied they were dissenters. 
The provision of a Sunday Service for the use of Methodists in America (1784) 
underlined the breach, although it was based on the Anglican BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, which Wesley prized highly. Wesley's hymnal of 1780 and the extraliturgical 
serv ices for covenants, love feasts, watchnights. and vigils, established a different mode 
of worship far freer and more varied than that of the Established Church. 


Solidification and Division 

By 1791. the year of John Wesley's death. Methodism was established throughout live 
British Isles, including a dependent connexion in Ireland where a separate conference 
was held, and elsewhere in tire English-speaking world. There were 72.476 members and 
470 meeting I rouses, governed by a connexional organization headed by the annual 
conference, adhering to a body of doctrine based on Wesley's selected sermons and Notes 
on the Ne» Testament. Methodism’s development as a DENOMINATION gained pace 
despite the disruptions after Wesley’s death as different personalities struggled for 
control. Bureaucratic structures emerged to replace his personal leadership. Connexional 
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officers (secretary, book steward, editor) were selected from among the ministers. An 
annual president was elected from the l_egal Hundred to preside over the Conference. 
Chairmen of newly formed districts acted as dispensers of discipline and administration 
in between (see CHURCH DISCIPLINE). Such centralization proved the strength and 
weakness of Methodism. It could not prevent schisms that were caused more on issues of 
church polity and where power lay than on any doctrinal grounds. 

With Alexander Kilham. a radical in an age of revolution, challenging clerical 
domination of the Conference, the Methodist New Connexion was created, after his 
expulsion, in 1797. Wesleyan Methodism set its face against radicalism and revivalism at 
a time of social and political unrest, fearing the loss of privileges for its preacheis. The 
Primitive Methodist Connexion (see PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH) was created 
in 1811 from one such division, through lire influence of Lorenzo Dow and CAMP 
MEETINGS at Mow Cop (I807i and elsewhere. Bourne and Clowes were its leaders 
after their expulsion from the Wesleyan Connexion. Independents Metlvodisis. Tent 
Methodists. Bible Christians, and Protestant MethodisLs were among the many splinter 
groups divided from the mainstream of Methodism in the early nineteenth century. 
Nevertheless Methodism continued to grow apace with spectacular increases in 
membership up to the 1840s. Under the strong leadership of Jahez Bunting, who 
dominated the expanding work in MISSIONS and educational affairs, and the theological 
expertise of Adam Clarke and Richard Watson, whose books influenced generations of 
ministers, a more professional and educated ministry emerged around a concept of tl»e 
pastoral office, to teach and discipline the Methodist people. From 1835 theological 
colleges sprang up to meet the needs of training for a more upwardly mobile 
membership, requiring preaching informed by more formal education. 

This contributed, in reaction to live OXFORD MOVEMENT of Catholic revival, a 
more hostile attitude to the Church of England, with a vigorous chapel and school 
building program to rival tlsc Established Church in live towns and cities. Two teacher¬ 
training colleges were established in London, at Westminster and Southlands. 
Nineteenth-century Methodism tended to emphasize the latent nonsacra mental and anti- 
Catholic sentiments of many of Wesley's followers. The need for prosclytism through 
Sunday schools and MISSIONS work at home and overseas (the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society was formed in 1814) highlighted denominational rivalry, as did the 
building of grander chapels, first in live classical style and later in the Gothic aping 
Anglicanism. The Victorian era was the age of the great pulpit orators and public 
lectures, with men like Motley Punshon drawing vast crowds to popular chapels and 
Exeter Hall in London. 

The 1851 Census revealed that the Anglican monopoly of religion in England and 
Wales had been broken. There were as many Methodists and Roman Catholics in a nation 
divided between a growing number of denominations. Tl»e Weslcyans represented the 
most socially advanced of the Methodists, a privileged shopocracy and labor aristocracy 
of the increasingly wealthy, who fled town centers for villas in the suburbs where new 
chapels were built, leaving the ministry to the poor to the few. The Primitive Methodists 
in contrast consisted of many coal miners in the North East and agricultural laborers in 
Eastern Britain. Wesleyan Methodism was torn apart by internal dissent in live I84(»s in 
revolt against a perceived centralized clerical autocracy, leading to the creation of the 
United Methodist Free Churches lUMFC) in 1857. Only gradually over the next seventy- 
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five vears was Methodism reunited, with the union of the UMFC. Bible Christians, and 
Methodist New Connexion (MNC> in 1907 to create the UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH, and its union with live Primitive and Wesleyan Methodists to create the 
Methodist Church of 1932. The Independent Methodists and the Wesleyan Reform Union 
stayed out. 


Return to Roots 

The late nineteenth century saw an attempt by Methodism to connect with its original 
mission alongside the poor, stung by the defection from the MNC of one of its ablest 
evangelists. WILLIAM BOOTH, who created the SALVATION ARMY. Through the 
establishment of central halls as preaching places and social action in a new initiative 
spearheaded by Hugh Price Hughes in London in tl>e 1880s. and other new work such as 
the establishment of the National Childrens' Homes by T.B.Stephenson, towns and cities 
found Methodism at their heart once more from the 1890s. The Bermondsey settlement of 
John Scott Lidgett was indicative of the way in which late nineteenth-century Methodists 
abandoned the earlier no-politics rule and became involved in local and national politics. 
Social Christianity became a byword for mission and EVANGELISM. The number of 
Methodist MPs and local councilors, particularly in the Liberal and nascent Labor parties 
was very significant before live Second World War. contributing to tlsc development of 
the Welfare State. 

At the time of union in 1932. the Methodist Church had nearly one million members 
and over 4.(*)0 ministers. By 2002 this was fewer than .350.000 with half the number of 
ministers, many retired and nonstipendiary. Tl»e heavy reliance on local preacher* to 
serve Methodist pulpits and Sunday schools has not reduced, even though numbers have 
declined front over 34.000 to fewer than 10.000. This still represents nearly three times 
the number of ordained ministers. 

The demographic changes of the twentieth century meant that decline was felt more in 
the industrial Iteartlands of the north and rural areas where many chapels were closed in a 
process of rationalization fee INDUSTRIALIZATION!. New growth in the coalfields 
lasted only fifty years but growth in new housing areas, particularly in the South, shifted 
the emphasis on ministries from inner city work to thriving suburbia and new towns. 
Methodism's survival in tl»e face of a general decline in churchgoing has been secured by 
its vigorous youth work, its commitment to change in worship and preaching styles, and 
its place in the ecumenical movement. Its stance on social responsibility issues has 
ensured its continuing place in the social and political framework of the nations. 

Although traditional SUNDAY SCHOOLS have declined in numbers and importance. 
Methodism's commitment to youth work, particularly through uniformed organizations 
such as Boys’ and Girls' Brigades, the Methodist Association of Youth Clubs, and 
Methsoes' work among college and university students is reflected in the strength of lay 
leadership within the church. 

The worship and preaching of twentieth-century Methodism has reflected the impact 
of the Liturgical Movement. A mixture of formal and free worship is now general w ith 
the use of two books authorized by the Conference, the Methodist Service Book <1975! 
and live Methodist Worship Book (1999). reflecting changes in the use of more inclusive 
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language and the adoption of patterns of worship mote in common with Anglicanism, 
with formal prayers and music used freely in more frequent services of holy communion, 
or LORD'S SUPPER. All-age WORSHIP is regularly experienced in many larger 
churches where services focused on the sermon are less common. More participatory 
worship has supplanted the hegemony of preacher and organ. The Methodisi Hymn Book 
(1933) gave way to Hymns and Psalms 11983). which included much twentieth-century 
hymnodv. notably by Fred Pratt Green, while retaining a significant number of Wesley 
hymns (see HYMNS AND HYMNALS). 


Mission and Ecumenism 

The ecumenical century brought unions of churches overseas but none involving the 
Methodist Church in Britain. Talks with the Church of England (which failed in the 
1970s) and the United Reformed Church are moving toward a possible covenant. On the 
ground many ecumenical partneiships have been formed with shared churches and 
worship. Missionary agencies are working more cooperatively than in the previous fierce 
denominational competition. A joint Anglican-Methodist United College of the 
Ascension in Birmingham prepares people for mission and works with mission partners 
over the world. In ministerial training, too. the ecumenical imperative and financial 
pressures have created a number of joint colleges, courses, and federations, particularly in 
Manchester. Birmingham. Cambridge, and Salisbury. The trend toward more 
nonresidential training has led to the closure of all the nineteenth-century colleges. 
Methodist scholarship, once strong there and in university theology depaitmcnts. is now 
more thinly spread. Nevertheless tire contribution of Methodists to biblical scholarship in 
the past century has been considerable, particularly the work of A.S.Peake. Vincent 
Taylor. Kenneth Grayston. and Morna Hooker in Manchester. Leeds. Bristol, and 
Cambridge (see HIGHER EDUCATION; EDUCATION. THEOLOGY; EUROPE). 

The nineteenth-century preoccupation with moral welfare, drinking, and gambling 
issues has developed through the Christian Citizenship department and its successor the 
Division of Social Responsibility, to include more concern for international issues, of 
poverty, peace, and justice. Work at home in the health. EDUCATION, prison, and 
industrial sectors through CHAPLAINCY and political awareness has continued these 
emphases in Methodist outreach. 

Although the Conference has reduced its size and slimmed its structures to reflect 
changes in a more collaborative mode of working within a conncxional team, the 
Methodist emphases underlined in the recent Our Calling statements remain, in worship, 
to increase awareness of God's presence: in learning and caring, to help people grow as 
Christians through mutual support and care, in service, to be good neighbors to all in 
need and challenge injustice in God's world; in evangelism, to make more disciples of 
Jesus Christ. In these. British Methodism seeks to be alert to the challenges of the twenty- 
first century, offering the wider church the benefits of its Wesleyan legacy of free 
w orship and the pursuit of social holiness in a spirit of personal and corporate renewal. 

See also Methodism. Europe; Methodism. Global; Methodism. North America. 
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TIM MACQUIBAN 


METHODISM, EUROPE 


Methodism has spread all over the European continent. Beginnings came more often by 
laypersons than by missionaries and reached from the eighteenth to the twentieth century. 
Everywhere on the Continent. Methodist presence has developed in a context of long¬ 
standing established churches, including Protestant. Roman Catholic, and Eastern 
Orthodox (sec ORTHODOXY EASTERN|. The initial aim was sometimes to renew the 
established ehureh. sometimes to deliberately build up an independent, or free church. 
Methodism has remained a minority church in all countries. 


Early Missionaries 

The first who brought Methodism to various places on the Continent came from Great 
Britain. In Gibraltar a Methodist society was established by iaypeople as early as 1769. In 
1804 a missionary was sent. The work focused on soldiers and English-speaking 
inhabitants. In the 1820s attempts were made to work in Spanish, leading to the 
establishment of a school a decade later. Hampered by the political situation, missionaries 
tried to distiibute Bibles in Spain. Regular visits to several Spanish cities were possible 
only after the revolution of 1868. Work developed particularly well in Barcelona and 
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from there to the Balearic Islands. In 1871 a first missionary was stationed in Porto. 
Portugal. As in Gibraltar and later in Spain, schools were the most important enterprises 
of the Methodist mission in Porto. 

Gibraltar was a bridgehead for the Methodist presence on the Iberian Peninsula, as 
were the Channel Islands for FRANCE. METHODISM came to the Channel Islands in 
1775 and developed in English and French. In 1790 a Methodist tradesman from 
Guernsey made a trip to France and realized tike need to help French Protestantism. A 
year later THOMAS COKE mode a prospect visit to Paris and designated a missionary 
for Normandy. The mission in France came on a more prosperous footing thanks to a new 
missionaiy sent in 1818. The mission aimed at bringing revival to the Reformed Church 
while maintaining Wesleyan ARMINIANISM. It had its strongholds around Nimes in the 
southeast, but spread to many French cities with Protestant minorities. It also reached out 
to French-speaking SWITZERLAND fl840-1900). struggling with the presence of 
Darby ism. named after JOHN NELSON DARBY. French Methodism was among the 
first British mission fields that gained a large autonomy <I852 i. Its self-understanding 
remained ambiguous between a society for the renewal of the Reformed Church and an 
independent free church. 

In SWEDEN a British Methodist engineer asked the Swedish Missionary Society to 
send a preacher for his workmen. A first missionary arrived in 1826. His successor 
became instrun^ntal in the conversion of later leaders of free churches and in the 
establishment of societies for welfare and tevival w ithin the Lutheran State Church. On a 
fund-raising campaign in tike UNITED STATES. Ire urged U.S. Methodists to send 
missionaries to Sweden, hut criticized also tire spiritual life in tire State Church within 
which he developed his Methodist societies. Back in Sweden Ire came under violent 
attack for his criticism and was forced to leave the countiy in 1842. He was not replaced. 
More than a decade later. U.S. Methodists would begin a mission. 

In GERMANY a Methodist layperson from Britain went to see his sick father in 
Wuutemberg in tire South in 1830. He shared his Christian experience and returned to 
ENGLAND. Tire new converts requested the Missionary Society to send him as a 
missionary. He went to his homeland and established Methodist societies within the 
Lutheran State Church. In 1870 the mission reached out to Vienna. Austria, where no 
public worship was allowed. Since 1848 a U.S. branch of Methodism had also taken up a 
mission in Germany. Talks about a union of tire two branclres soon developed, but it 
lasted until 1897 when tire British Methodists in Germany and Austria merged into the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (MEC). 

During the nineteenth century, there was much poverty in most pans of Euiope. 
Toward the end of the century thousands of people left Euiope each day to seek a better 
life in the United States. The MEC began to develop foreign-language missions within 
the United Slates. Norwegian/Danish. Swedish, and German-speaking domestic missions 
grew paiticularly fast. Up to the 1920s more Methodists spoke these languages in tire 
United States than in Europe. They supponed the mission initiatives in continental 
Europe and received new membeis by migration. 

Mission initiatives from the MEC to Scandinavia were strongly linked to the seamen’s 
mission (Bethel Ship) in New York, which hod been led by a Swede since 1845. Converts 
of the Bethel Ship mission went back to NORWAY <1849). Sweden (early 1850s). 
DENMARK (1857). and FINLAND < 1859). Methodist societies were being established. 
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First missionaries were officially sent to Norway in 1853. to Denmaik in 1858. to 
Sweden in 1866/67. and to Finland in 1883. On both sides of the Atlantic. Scandinavian 
Methodists opposed the mission of MORMON1S.M and were in a competition with 
followers of HANS NIELSEN HAUGE or NICOLAJ FREDERICK GRUNDTVIG. All 
converts of the Bethel Ship mission stressed a Holiness message shaped by PHOEBE 
WORRALL PALMER and implemented it also in its social consequences (see 
HOLINESS MOVEMENTi. Methodism expanded particularly quickly in Sweden where 
it reached its peak of growth around 1910 with about 16.000 adult members. However. 
Sweden has suffered by far the greatest decline to 4.000 adult members in 2000. 

Mission initiatives from the United States to German-speaking Europe in the 
nineteenth century covered a territory much larger than what today constitutes Germany. 
Austria, and Switzerland. The MEC took up its mission directly after the revolutions of 
1848. It wanted to take profit from the new religious tolerance and hoped to wink 
independently of the state churches, but it was still not possible in all German territories. 
The first missionary sent to Germany had been born a German Jew. He stalled in 
Bremen, live seaport for emigrants to the United States. He planted the Methodist 
presence in major cities and from there on to the surrounding regions. In Saxony 
Methodism spread by a private initiative of a layperson in 1850 and was soon united with 
the rest of the German mission. In 1856 live MEC mission started in Protestant regions of 
Switzerland where it grew rapidly. 

Among German immigrants in the United States, two other brandies of Methodism 
came into being around 1800: the United Brethren in Christ (UBC) and the Evangelical 
Association lEA). In the United States the two churches merged in 1946 to form the 
EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH (EUBCi. The larger one. the UBC. 
was the smaller one on the European continent. The UBC came to Germany in 1869. 
never developed very strongly, and merged with tlie MEC in 1905. Tlie EA sent its first 
missionary to Germany in 1850. Ministry began in WUitiemberg close to where tlie 
British Methodists were established. Tlie mission had to remain within the state church 
and the possibility to organize as a dissenting church was given only in the 1870s. In 
1866 the EA expanded to Switzerland and in 1868 to the Alsace, which was still part of 
France at that time. Up until World War I. the EA spread to most pans of the German 
empire. Whereas tlie EA and the MEC had started their missions in different pans of 
Germany and with different ecclesial identities, they came to work side by side in many 
regions by the end of the nineteenth century. In some regions of Germany and 
Switzerland tlie EA became numerically almost equal to the MEC. In 1914 it had 16,600 
adult members in Germany and 7.<XX) in Switzerland (including the Alsace). Tlie MEC 
had 29.000 in Germany and lO.(XX) in Switzerland. 


Expansion Up to the 1920s 

The strong growth of Methodism in Scandinavia and in German-speaking countries in the 
1870s and 1880s was favored by the discontent with liberalism among people in the state 
churches and by the Holiness revival movement, which swept from the United States to 
segments of European Protestantism (see REVIVALS). Methodists had always focused 
on SANCTIFICATION and now felt strengthened. In Scandinavia the holiness message 
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had stronger social implications and around 1900 Methodists in Denmark were 
particularly involved in building up Central Missions in ihe big cities. In tire German 
Empire and in Switzerland the holiness movement was mote individualistic and 
conservative, influenced by Robert P. and HANNA W. SMITH. The major diaconal thrift 
in German Methodism was linked to a strong DEACONESS movement. It became a 
major European contribution to U.S. Methodists at the end of tire nineteenth century. 

Beside these major regions of Methodist presence in Europe, mission was also taken 
up in otlrer countries. Toward the end of the nineteenth century European Methodists, 
particularly within the MEC. dreamed of conquering Catholic, even sometimes Orthodox, 
countries in Europe. The euphoria of expansion remained until the mid-1920s when it 
was shattered first by shrinking funds and ftnally by the worldwide economic crisis. The 
vision of expansion to the Catholic West and South of Europe and to the Orthodox East 
grew out of earlier experiences in such countries and of the growth in Scandinavia and 
German-speaking Central Europe. 

Quite astonishingly. Orthodox Bulgaria was among one of the older Methodist 
mission fields. The AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS was already present in the Ottoman Empire when requests came to wort: in 
its Bulgarian part because of the first Bulgarian translation of live BIBLE. The American 
Board asked the MEC for cooperation. The former began in live southern part in 1858. the 
latter in the northern pan in 1857. At first they aimed at bringing a spiritual renewal to 
the Orthodox Church. In the 1860s they realized the difficulties and began to build up 
congregations. Progress was slow. ' Bible women" played an important role in bringing 
biblical knowledge and basic educational skills to women in villages. Schools were 
established. In between the Balkan wars before World War I. the MEC organized aid for 
the suffering people and gained recognition. 

Around 1900 Austrian Methodists (MEC) were asked to send a preacher to the 
Voyvodina (today Serbia | where Germans had settled. From there, the Methodist 
presence spread to oilier parts of HUNGARY and of what later became Yugoslavia. After 
World War 1 the American Board handed over its work in Macedonia to tlie MEC. The 
government of Albania, a Muslim country, asked tlie MEC to build up HIGHER 
EDUCATION in tlie country. For a short period the MEC thought that Bulgaria could 
become the base for a strong development of Methodism in tlie whole Balkan region and 
to the southern parts of the Russian Empire. However, with the economic crisis even the 
established mission hardly survived. 

In the northern parts of the Russian Empire. Methodism entered the field toward tlie 
end of the nineteenth century. From the Grand Duchy of Finland, which lielonged to the 
Russian Empire, a preacher was sent in 1889 to St. Petersburg for a ministry among the 
Finnish and Swedish people. In 1907 a superintendent was appointed to St. Petersburg 
and the mission expanded to the surroundings and to five different language groups 
including Russians. In the Baltic States, which also belonged to the Russian Empire, the 
MEC had been involved in mission partly coming from the German Empire to the west 
and partly coming from St. Petersburg to the east. Preachers were sent to Lithuania in 
1905. to Estonia in 1907. and to Latvia in 1911. When the EA had reached the eastern 
part of the German Empire, it also planned to cross the border to the Russian Empire. 
Visits to Latvia since 1908 led to the sending of a preacher in 1911. During World Wat 1 
the Baltic Slates were in the midst of the battle lines: after the war they became 
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independent. The MEC (Latvia. Lithuania. and Estonia) and the EA (Latvia) continued 
theii ministry and experienced a steady growth up to World War II and the Russian 
occupation. 

After the October Revolution in Russia in 1917 only a deaconess remained in St. 
Petersburg. Sire bravely ministered to people in need. In the early 1920s the Cential 
European bishop of the MEC planned a large program of support to RUSSIA with 
diaconal. educational, agricultural, and theological implications. He aimed not only at 
building up a Methodist presence but also at supporting tire suffering Russian Orthodox 
Church. American fear of working together with "Bolsheviks" and tire economic crisis 
prevented the implementation of the plan with tire exception of some suppoit for 
reconstructing Orthodox theological schools. The Methodist work in St. Petersburg was 
extinguished in the 1930s. 

The expansion to Catholic countries in western and southern Europe was promoted by 
the history of Italran Methodism. With the establishment of the new kingdom of ITALY 
in 1861. the British sent their first missionaries to Italy. Many well-trained, liberally 
minded Catholic clergy left tire Roman Catholic Church. Some were influenced by 
Protestants in the country, specifically W'aldensians and PLYMOUTH BRETHREN, and 
joined them or the British Methodists. Tire same happened in the MEC when it began its 
Italy mission in 1871. Many leading Methodists, especially in the MEC. misinterpreted 
the rejection of anti-modernist Catholicism by tire intelligentsia as tire beginning of the 
collapse of Catholicism. Tire Italian mission receiv ed abundant financial support and built 
chapels, central missions, and schools, but the membership was never particularly high. 
In the 1920s under tire Fascist government, which favored the Catholic Church, and 
under the economic crisis the dream of a powerful Italian Methodism was shattered. 

When the Italian mission began with good prospect, the MEC leaders pushed a strong 
mission to Catholic countries. In 1905 tire MEC opened a new field in France. It chose to 
work in a region w here the British Methodists had no churches and that was close to 
Switzerland and Italy. Tire work made good progress, albeit not as strong as in German¬ 
speaking areas. A large reconstruction project began after Wor ld War I north of Paris, but 
could not be completed because of tire economic crisis. On the Iber ian Peninsula, the 
MEC was offered the opportunity to take over the churches and schools of the American 
Board. In I9<)9 the MEC was forced to decline because of lack of money. A decade later 
it took over two independent schools in Spain. 

Another expansion occurred after World War I. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
South wanted to bring help to a devastated Europe. It chose war-torn countries without 
any Methodist presence: Belgium. POLAND, and Czechoslovakia. With strong support 
of the Women's Foreign Missionary Society, relief work was taken up in each capital and 
in major cities in 1920. Together with social and diaconal work, a religious component 
was proposed w ith distribution of Bibles. Bible studies, and evangelistic preaching. The 
latter was particularly successful in Czechoslovakia where hundreds of thousands of 
Catholics were leaving the Roman Church, some of them joining Protestant churches. 
Among live lasting achievements in Poland were live English-language schools in Warsaw 
and other cities. 
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Crises and Difficulties 

Crises and difficulties came from outside and inside Methodism. Problems front within 
were heavily linked to personal issues and church policy whereas theological, economic, 
and political challenges were linked to the context. Tlte largest Methodist body in 
continental Europe, the MEC. also had to face the heaviest internal difficulties. In the late 
lX8i>s a new leadership in Italian Methodism criticized the pioneers for their adaptations 
of Methodist roles and reinforced total abstinence from alcohol. In the beginning of the 
twentieth century one of the superintendents in Norwegian Methodism was among the 
strongest advocates of the Pentecostal revival and a split occurred within tire church (see 
PENTECOSTALISM). In tire 1920s the former leader of the Central Mission in 
Copenhagen and then bishop for Norihem Europe was taken to court for misuse of funds 
at the Central Mission and finally had to rcsign. 

Economically all Methodist missions needed financial support from their mother 
churches. They man-aged to survive the crises in tire late nineteenth century. In the early 
twentieth century the larger Methodist churches in Scandinavia. Germany, and 
Switzerland were close to being self-supporting with the exception of debts on property. 
They also contributed in money and peisonnel to the mission overseas. The smaller 
Methodist churches to the west, south, and east, whether from the British or the U.S. 
tradition, remained heavily dependent on subsidies. Tire MEC and tire MEC South had 
launched a Centenary campaign in 1919 and wanted to expand their worldwide mission. 
After a tremendous start the income dropped and the first cuts in programs had to be 
made even before the severe global economic crisis of 1929. 

Financial pressure hastened structural changes. British Methodism, on the forefront of 
ECUMENISM, urged its missions on the Continent to unite with other Protestant 
churches. In Fiance there was such a union in 1935. in Spain in tire mid-1950s, and in 
Italy a union of the two Methodist branches, or what was left of them, in 1946. and a 
fedeiation with the Waldcnsian Church in the 1970s. The EA had limited its mission 
essentially to German-speaking Europe and had developed a strong enough basis to 
survive. The MEC South wanted to retreat in the 1930s. but the Methodists in all three 
countries were determined to continue—even against their mother church—and won. 
Under different circumstances Belgian Methodists entered a union with other Protestants 
in tire late 1960s. Between the two world wars, the MEC pushed the larger Methodist 
churches in Scandinavia. Germany, and Switzerland to become self-supporting. These 
larger churches eventually helped smaller missions that were threatened to be closed 
down. Finally tire retreat hit the missions in western and southern Europe. The schools in 
Spain had to be closed because of the civil war and in Fiance the Reformed Church was 
offered the opportunity to take over what tlrey could and would after tire total 
abandonment by the MEC. 

The political changes led to additional difficulties. Fascism with its support of the 
Catholic Church made survival difficult for the small minority of Protestants in Portugal. 
Spain. Italy, and Albania. Miller's regime in Germany wanted to control social and youth 
work. Methodist churches had to give up tlreir own organizations or adapt. Church 
activities were restiicted. Tire German Methodists were not prepared to relinquish control 
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and did not realize tl>e totalitarian character of the National-Socialist government. With 
limited success, they tried to safeguard their activities, hut did not speak out against 
injustice or the treaurani of Jews. Stronger prophetic words and acts are known among 
Methodists from the MEC South in Belgium. Poland, and Czechoslovakia or from 
peisonal initiatives of Methodists like the Swiss consul in Budapest. 

The rise of COMMUNISM smashed live Methodist presence in Russia in the 1930* 
and in the Baltics during World War II. with the notable exception of Estonia where 
Methodism experienced revival in the midst of persecution. After World War II several 
central Euivipean countries came under Communist governments. In almost all countries 
a Methodist presence continued, but the situation was different in each country and often 
changed from open persecution to hidden surveillance. In Bulgaria the leadership of all 
Protestant churches was taken to public trial for treason and espionage and condemned. 
The Methodists were no longer allowed to organize live church according to its own rules. 


Recent Developments 

After the breakdown of communism a Methodist presence returned to all countries where 
it had been destroyed with the exception of Albania. Bulgaria M989). Russia (1990). 
Latvia <19911. and Lithuania 11995). Front Russia, new initiatives have developed in 
Ukraine (1994) and Moldova (2000). At present the European Methodist Council unites 
the British and tlte Irish Methodists: the autonomous or united churches in Italy. Portugal, 
and Spain: and the United Methodist Church. The latter is divided into four episcopal 
areas: Northern Europe (Denmark. Estonia. Finland. Latvia. Lithuania. Norway. 
Sweden). Eurasia (Moldova. Russia. Ukraine). Germany, and Central and Southern 
Europe (Austria. Bulgaria. Croatia. Czech Republic. France. Hungary. Macedonia. 
Poland. Serbia. Slovakia Switzerland). In central and eastern Europe Methodist churches 
have experienced a decade of growth after tlte fall of communism. In many parts of 
western Europe the churehes have declined, mostly since tlte 1960s. 

Methodist bodies have come to Euwpc and developed small churches. Some of their 
missions have reached countries without a previous Methodist presence: the Korean 
Methodist Church in Kazakhstan. Kirghizia. ROMANIA, and Tajikistan, and among 
Methodist Holiness churches, the CHURCH OF THE NA7.ARENE in tlte 
NETHERLANDS and tlte Free Methodists in Greece. 
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PATRICK STEIFF 


METHODISM, GLOBAL 


Methodism began in the 1730s as a spiritual revival and renewal movement—termed a 
“society"—within live CHURCH OF ENGLAND under the leadership of JOHN and 
CHARLES WESLEY, both Anglican clergy. Originally based in Oxford and London. 
METHODISM soon extended beyond those cities to the far reaches of the realm and 
across the English border to IRELAND. SCOTLAND, and WALES through the efforts 
of itinerant lay preachers, enthusiastic society members, and sympathetic Anglican and 
Dissenting clergymen. Parish boundaries were disregarded in the compulsion to "spread 
scriptural holiness." although normally the regular liours for worship in parish churches 
were not to be infringed upon. "1 look upon all the woihl as my parish." wrote John 
Wesley in 1739. Always mission-oriented. Methodism grew in the British Isles and 
beyond through tire organized efforts of administrative "conferences" and by more 
spontaneous EVANGELISM. By the twenty-first century. Methodism could boast a 
“world parish" consisting of numerous Methodist. Wesleyan, and united church 
denominations in over one hundred countries, with most of those denominations linked 
informally through the WORLD METHODIST COUNCIL. 

Methodism of the “First Generation" 

Methodists in Britain and in Ireland were organized as a “connexion" or an affiliation of 
Methodist societies bound by common regulations and governance, with John Wesley as 
their head. As such they supported the expansion of Methodism at home and abroad: to 
SWITZERLAND i native land of preacher John Fletcher); to "His Majesty's Dominions" 
in the West Indies. Bermuda, the Maritime Provinces, and parts of Upper CANADA: and 
to tire American colonies that became the UNITED STATES. After Wesley's death in 
1791 the connexion continued under the direction of an annually elected president 
<British and Irish Methodism have no bishops) along with, in Britain, the “Legal 
Hundred" that had been established in 1784 as the supreme legislative body. Debates 
soon arose regarding governance, relations between the LAITY and the preachers, and 
Methodism’s legal and ecclesiastical ties with ANGLICANISM—in particular. 
Methodist ordinations and the desire of Methodists to receive the SACRAMENTS at the 
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hands of (heir own ministers. Over the next century the connexion fragmented as groups 
claiming to be Wesley’s true successors formed their own alliances. The predominant 
Methodist body in Britain was the Wesleyan Methodist Connexion, later named the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church. Olliers included the PRIMITIVE METHODIST Connexion 
<1811): and the Methodist New Connexion <1797). the Bible Christians a 1815). and the 
United Methodist Free Churches <I857 i that in 1907 merged to constitute the UNITED 
METHODIST CHURCH. All of these bodies united in 1932 as the Methodist Church. 
Methodism in Ireland was not nearly so fissiparous. with only the Primitive Wesleyan 
Methodist Connexion separating from the Wesleyan Methodist Connexion in 1818: 
reunion was achieved in 1878 with the creation of the Methodist Church in Ireland. All of 
these bodies were committed to the proclamation of the lieait-warming gospel overseas, 
sometimes even establishing mission outposts before the arrival of commerce or 
representatives of the expanding British Empire, both of which usually had the effect of 
easing missionary access. 

Methodism first crossed tlie Atlantic in the 1760s: to Antigua, where planter and 
lawyer Nathaniel Gilbert preached to slave and colonist in his own home: and to the 
American colonies and Newfoundland when immigrants and ’traveling’’ preachers 
formed Methodist societies (see ITINERACY). In 1784 the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was founded in the United States at the so-called Christmas Conference in Baltimore (see 
BALTIMORE CONFERENCE), and to the ongoing wot* of lay preachers and leaders 
was added a ministiy ordered as deacon, elder (presbyter), and superintendent (renamed 
"bishop’T. All men. lay or ordained, who were entiusted with the task of PREACHING 
were expected to itinerate, thus enabling the gospel to be carried to new settlements and 
to established communities that either had not yet heard the Christian story or had 
become lukewami in their commitment to it. Evangelistic outreach and mission (domestic 
and foreign) by CLERGY and laity, men and t in a more circumscribed sense) WOMEN, 
was a priority for tire Methodist Episcopal Church <1784-1939) and for tire other 
Methodist bodies that eiiKiged in the United Slates through separation or merger. These 
denominations, some of which took an episcopal form of government whereas otlrers 
opted to elect presidents of conference rather than bishops, had a significant role in 
planting Metlkodism around the globe. Among them should be noted: the AFRICAN 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH (1816): the AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH (1821); the Methodist Protestant Church (1830): the 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection <1843). later named live Wesleyan Methodist Church: 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. South 11844): the Free Methodist Church 11860): and 
the Colored <later changed to Christian) Methodist Episcopal Church <1870). The 
Methodist Church came into being in 1939 through the union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Protestant Church, and the Methodist Episcopal Church. South. 
The Methodist Church joined with the EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN 
CHURCH in 1968 as the United Methodist Church. 

In 1801. 196.502 white and “colored” Methodists were accounted for in Europe 
(almost exclusively Britain and Ireland, a venture into FRANCE being unsuccessful). 
Nova Scotia. Newfoundland. Canada, the United States, and live West Indies (see 
CARIBBEAN). During the next fifteen years Wesleyan Methodists in Britain looked to 
other areas, notably SIERRA LEONE (first visited in 1795). SOUTH AFRICA. Ceylon 
(Sri Lanka). Java (INDONESIA). INDIA, and AUSTRALIA, largely under the 
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leadership of THOMAS COKE, who died on shipboard while crossing lire Indian Ocean. 
By 1816 over one bundled missionaries were lisied by the Wesleyan Methodist 
Connexion: two years later, the Connexion officially constituted the General Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society (see MISSIONARY SOCIETIES). During this same 
period, attention in the United States focused on Methodist expansion with the nation, 
and for the Methodist Episcopal Church. tl>e establishment of societies in Upper and 
Lower Canada. Relations between British and American Methodists soured because of 
conflicts regarding the Canadian missions, arid the War of 1812 exacerbated the situation. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church in 1828 granted independence to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Canada that existed alongside Wesleyan Methodists organized 
according to the British plan, although friction continued. Tire influx of British 
immigrants who brought with them tire practices and polities of the smaller British 
denominations also added to the mix. Eventually most of the groups that originated in 
Britain, along with the Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada, united in 1884 to 
establish the Methodist Church that in 1925 merged with Presbyterians and 
Congregationalism to constitute tire UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA. 


Factors in the Spread of Methodism 

The circumstances that gave rise to Canadian Methodism, or aspects of it. have been 
repealed in other places throughout the world. First of all. Methodist missionary efforts in 
a single country, especially woik before the twentieth centuiy. may be traced to 
denominations in the United States or in Britain and Ireland, or both. Over time, often 
after a period of tension, some of these groups merge, whereas others choose to remain 
separate. Thus some Methodist denominations of the second generation may follow the 
POLITY and practices of the parent DENOMINATION, they may choose or adapt one 
style of governance among those offered by the founding denominations, or they may 
blend different styles together. For this reason some second-generation Methodist 
denominations have presidents of conference, some have bishops, and some have both. 

Second, the spread of Methodism may come from organized missionary efforts, it may 
result directly or indirectly from patterns of immigration, and it may be a consequence of 
the establishment of military bases abroad. Emigration by British Metltodists and the 
posting of British forces exerted an impact on live development of Methodism in Canada 
as well as in South Africa. Australia, and India. In a reversal of these patterns. non- 
Methodist immigrants or visitors who embrace Methodism may. on return to their native 
land, take Methodism with them: in such a manner Methodism was introduced to parts of 
continental Europe and Scandinavia from the United States. 

Third, history has shown that disputes within Methodist denominations sometimes 
lead to divisions, a tendency perhaps attributable to Methodism's weak 
ECCLESIOLOGY. Such fissiparousness has given birth to new ecclesiastical families 
with their own mission identities, such as the SALVATION ARMY and the Pentecostal 
movement (see PENTECOSTAl.ISM). In spite of this unfortunate attribute Methodists 
have also shown a willingness to unite with others of tire Methodist family and to enter 
into broader church unions. Like the United Church of Canada, the CHURCH OF 
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SOUTH INDIA, the CHURCH OF NORTH INDIA, and the UNITING CHURCH IN 
AUSTRALIA each include a Wesleyan component 

Finally Methodist denominations launched by missionary work soon adopt the priority 
of evangelism and mission and begin their wotk alongside groups front live first 
generation. Methodism in CHINA can be traced, for example, to work by Methodists 
from the United States. Britain, and Canada. Korean Methodists (see KOREAi. whose 
origins are in Methodism from the United States, are in the twenty-first century sending 
missionaries to the United States where Methodism, along with much of mainline 
Protestantism, is in decline. Singaporean and Malaysian Methodists, with spiritual roots 
both in Britain and in the United States, have helped to open new mission fields in 
Cambodia and elsewhere in Southeast Asia. 

The histories of European. African. Asian, and South Pacific Methodism are therefore 
integrally tied, hut often not exclusively so. to the stories of Methodism in Britain. 
Ireland, and the United States. The introduction of Methodism into Central and South 
America came, not surprisingly, principally from the United States. Metlrodism in tl>e 
Caribbean and the South Pacific is of the British type. Methodist out-reach at first was 
predominantly to those nations where the gospel had not yet been heard. Only later, 
because of what was perceived as ineffectual “gospel" ministry by other Protestants, the 
Roman Catholics, and the Orthodox tsee ORTHODOXY. EASTERN), did Methodists 
move into countries where those churches were already present. The establishment of 
places for preaching and the building of churches have not been the only tasks of 
Methodist missionaries. In most countries great attention has been given to the 
development of institutions for EDUCATION and for social services. 


Representatives of “Second-Generation" Methodism 

Although it is not the "slate” church, the Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga claims the 
memhciship of the royal family, several of whom have served as local preachers and avid 
supporteis of chureh wotk. Methodism arrived in the "Friendly Islands" in 1822 thiviugh 
the labots of British Methodist Waller Lawry. who depaited after fourteen difficult 
months. John Thomas and John Hutchinson were sent from Sydney in 1826 to resume the 
mission, joining two Tahitians whose work had been fruitful in Nuku'alofa. Other 
missionaries soon arrived. By the 1850s most of the islands were nominally Christian and 
Methodist, a result aided by the CONVERSION of the tuling chief who would become 
King George Topou I and by tire work of native Tongans who themselves would also 
participate in missions to Fiji. Samoa, and Papua New Guinea. Dissension over the 
connectional relation between Tongan Methodism and Methodism in Australia that 
fractured the church in 1885 was only partially healed in 1924. The Free Wesleyan 
Church became tiuly autonomous in 1977. although it maintains missiologieal links with 
the Uniting Church in Australia. The denomination is responsible for much of tire 
secondary education in the kingdom and through its mission board oversees the work of 
Tongan congregations in other countries. 

Methodism was introduced into BRAZIL in 1835 when Rev. Fountain E.Pitts of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church arrived in Rio de Janeiro and soon formed there a society for 
English-speaking persons. Although Pitts returned to the United States, others continued 
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and expanded his ministry until 11441 when the South American missions were 
suspended. Work resumed in 1867 when Junius E.Newman of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. South, w as authorized to establish a Methodist presence in Rio and in the state of 
Silo Paulo where hundreds of Confederate sympathizers had immigrated after the CIVIL 
WAR in the United States. Under Newman’s direction the first Methodist church in 
Brazil opened in 1871. and by the 1880s native Brazilians were actively forming 
congregations. Although the Methodist Episcopal Church sent representatives in the 
1870s. it was the work and financial support of the Methodist Episcopal Church. South 
that dominated and from which, in 1930. the independent Methodist Church in Brazil was 
born. The Methodist Church was the first church in LATIN AMERICA to become a 
member of the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. Since tire late 1920s the Free 
Methodist Church has also been at work in Brazil, its first missionaries coming from 
JAPAN. 

The first Methodists in NIGERIA were Africans; a group from Sierra Leone who in 
the late 1830s settled in Abeokuta: and an ex-slave living in Badagry. With requests for 
assistance from both these areas. British Wesleyan Methodist THOMAS BIRCH 
FREEMAN and two helpers came to Ntgcria in 1842. Wesleyan Methodism spread west 
and north; eastern Nigeria was the focus of the Primitive Methodists beginning in 1893. 
The churches of each British denomination existed as separate districts until 1962 when 
they formed the Methodist Church Nigeria. In a variation on the usual patterns of 
Methodist organization, a prelate oversees the six archdioceses that constitute the 
Methodist Church Nigeria. There are other Metliodist denominations in Nigeria, among 
them tlie African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church; the Christian Metliodist Episcopal 
Church; the Zion Methodist Church in Nigeria, and the Nigeria Annual Conference of the 
United Methodist Church, created in 1992. that owes its origin to the missionary 
enterprises of the Evangelical United Brethren and its ecclesiastical predecessors whose 
work began in I9<)5. 

Whereas in Nigeria the denominations that arose from British and American roots 
have remained separate, in GERMANY, to which had come a Wesleyan Methodist lay 
evangelist in the 1830s (to WUrttemberg) and a Methodist Episcopal clergyman in 1849 
(to Bremen), there was a merger of the two groups (1897). Additional unions with United 
Brethren (1905) and the Evangclischc Gemeinschaft (1968) created the Evungclisch- 
methodistische Kirche. which is a part of the United Methodist Church. German 
Methodists were instrumental in spreading Methodism to other German-speaking 
countries, to German-speaking communities in Eastern Europe, and to the Baltic region. 

Missionaries to Korea were affiliated with the Methodist Episcopal Church (from 
1884) and the Methodist Episcopal Church. South (front 1895) and principally engaged 
in education and medical work. Evangelism occurred, at first secretly and subtly, and 
later, as Korean worries about foreigners dissipated, more openly. Translation and 
publication of the BIBLE (see BIBLE TRANSLATION) and of Christian literature was 
given priority. A Korean Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church was fotnied in 
1908; one for the Methodist Episcopal Church. South was organized in 1918. These 
merged in 1930 (nine years before their parents in the United States did sol to foim the 
autonomous Korean Methodist Church. Political tensions inside and outside of Korea 
have troubled the denomination, vet its membership has steadily increased, and it has 
been intentional in evangelistic outreach, such as in RUSSIA and in Central Asia. 
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See also Methodism. England. Methodism. Europe. Methodism. North America 
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KAREN B.WESTERF1ELD TUCKER 


METHODISM, NORTH AMERICA 


Methodism has been one of the most influential religious movements in North America, 
both in CANADA and especially in the UNITED STATES. Some historians of American 
religion believe that METHODISM has not received the attention it deserves for its 
shaping of American CULTURE. Two of them have commented. "...Methodism rivals 
PURITANISM in its force and intensity, its ability to mobilize followers, to generate new 
modes of communication and organization, and to instill habits of industry, sobriety, and 
mutual accountability" (Hatch and Wiggcr 2001 II). Methodists have effected live minds 
and behavior of the nation's people not only by their sheer numerical strength, but by 
their conviction that divine SALVATION is available to all and that personal Christian 
commitment must be demonstrated socially. 


Beginnings in North America 

Methodism began as a lay PREACHING movement in North America about 1760 under 
the leadership of Robert Strawbiidge <c. 1732—1781 >. an Irish immigrant farmer in 
Maryland. Philip Embury 11728-I773) and his cousin Barbara Heck (1734-1804). also 
Irish immigrants, were responsible for the early founding of Methodist work in New 
Yoik City in 1766. As the movement took root in the colonies. Methodist founder JOHN 
WESLEY < 1703-17911 dispatched a few of his British preachers to America to nurture 
and direct its societies and their component small groups called classes. One of these lay 
missionary preachers was FRANCIS ASBURY (1745-1816). who arrived in 
Philadelphia in 1771 and became live foremost leader of early American Methodism. 
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In the years after the American Revolution, it was increasingly apparent to Wesley 
that his followers in live New World required a formal ecclesiastical organization that 
would solidify their identity, stabilize their ministry, and provide for the administration of 
the SACRAMENTS of BAPTISM and the LORD'S SUPPER. In December 1784 at ils 
"Christmas Conference" in Baltimore. Maryland (see BALTIMORE CONFERENCE), 
the American Metlvodist preachers under Wesley's instructions formed a new church, 
which they named the Methodist Episcopal Church (MEC). They chose an episcopal 
form of church government with Asbury and THOMAS COKE (1747-1814) as their first 
superintendents (bishops). Some of their lay preachers, including Asbury. were ordained, 
and a worship book called Tie Sunday Service of ihe Methodists in North America.... 
which included Articles of Religion, was adopted. The new church had approximately 
110 preachers and 20.000 members, one-tenth of whom were African American. 

The MEC experienced rapid growth. The Wesleyan conviction that all people are 
loved by God and may be forgiven of thcii sin attracted many despite Methodism’s 
rigorous* spiritual and moral discipline (see ARMINIANISM: CHURCH DISCIPLINE). 
Circuit-riding preachers, appointed by the bishops, fanned out across the country 
proclaiming the message of salvation and organizing new congregations isce CIRCUIT 
RIDING: ITINERACY i. By 1825 MEC membership reached 340.000. 


Struggles with Division 

The DENOMINATION experienced severe difficulties during the earlier decades of ils 
life. Perhaps the fust major problem was caused by J a lives O'Kelly (1735-1826). one of 
those ordained in 1784. At the church's first General Conference in 1792. O'Kelly 
challenged the final AUTHORIT Y of the bishops to appoint the preachers to their circuits 
and congregations (see BISHOP AND EPISCOPACY). He proposed that any preacher 
unhappy with a proposed appointment be able to appeal it and. if sustained by his fellow 
preachers, the bishop must give him a diffeient appointment. When his proposal failed. 
O’Kelly and his followers walked out of the MEC and formed the Republican Methodist 
Church. The Republican Methodists later joined the Congregationalisms. 

Two other serious schisms in the MEC were tied to the issue of race. Although 
African Americans were pail of the MEC from its beginning, they experienced the harsh 
reality of racial discrimination. When an MEC African American preacher, RICHARD 
ALLEN < 1760-18311. and some of his Methodist friends encountered problems because 
of their race at the predominantly white St. George’s MEC in Philadelphia, he led them 
out and eventually in 1816 founded the AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH i.A.ME). Allen was ils first bishop. Similar mistreatment of African Americans, 
initially at the John Street MEC. New York City, prompted James Varick (1750-1827). 
Christopher Rush (1777-1873). and others to leave the MEC to form the AFRICAN 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH lAMEZ) in 1820. Varick and Rush were 
its first bishops. Both live AME and live AMEZ were Wesleyan in THEOLOGY and 
comparable to live MEC in organizational Structure. 

A fourth division in the MEC occurred in 1830. In the early years of the nineteenth 
century there was growing sympathy to give local preachers, who did not possess full 
CLERGY righis. and lay people broader participation in the life of live church. A reform 
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patty emerged in the 1820s that agitated for change. After a few years of intense 
negotiation, which created severe animosity, the rcformeis’ cause was brought to the 
1828 MFC General Conference, its governing body. When their position was rejected, 
the reformers met in Baltimore in November 1830 and organized the Methodist 
Protestant Church (MP>. Their initial membership numbered approximately 5.000. The 
new church did not have bishops and gave lay people representation in its policymaking 
bodies. 

Although the memheiship of the MEC was diminished by the departure of those who 
became members of the AME. AMEZ. and the MP. overall growth in church membership 
continued to soar. By 1843 the MEC numbered 1.069.000 members. This growth was 
concurrent with the Second Great Awakening (see AWAKENINGS>. a wave of 
evangelical revivalistic religion that engulfed much of the nation in the years preceding 
the CIVIL WAR. During this era popular revival techniques were developed and CAMP 
MEETINGS were widely and effectively employed by many American Protestants, 
including Methodists. 


Slavery and War 

The issue of SLAVERY was divisive among Methodists as it was among live BAPTISTS 
and Presbyterians (see PRESBYTERIANISM). Wesley vehemently condemned slavery 
in his 1774 tract Thmighlt U/nm Slawry and considered it “live sum of all villainies." At 
its organizing Christmas Conference, the MEC adopted legislation to eliminate slave 
holding and trading among its members (sec SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). However, 
the antislavery rule was short-lived because of regional pressures, and by the early 
nineteenth century antislavery sentiment had grown considerably. In 1843. after it 
became clear that the MEC was not yet ready to deal fully with live issue, abolitionist 
leaders Orange Scott (1800-1847). Luther Lee <1800-1889). and Lucius C.Matlack 
(1816-1883) led a group of lay and clergy dissidents to form the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church (now WESLEYAN CHURCH). 

No longer able to avoid the issue that many suspected would further split the church, 
the MFC's 1844 General Conference directly confronted the slavery question. Much of 
the debate centered on Bishop James O.Andrew (1794-1871). one of the church's five 
episcopal leaders, who was a slaveowner by marriage. When the delegates voted to 
suspend Andrew from exercising his episcopal duties, the southern delegates drafted a 
Plan of Separation that resulted in live formation in 1845 in Louisville. Kentucky, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. South (MFCS). Tl»e new denomination had a membership 
of approximately 450.(KK>. 

Just before the Civil War. another group in the MEC expressed dissatisfaction over the 
church’s adoption of more formalized WORSHIP, live decline of camp meetings as 
evangelistic gatherings, and Methodism's accommodation to middle-class worldly 
values. Led by John Wesley Rcdfield (1810-1863) and Benjamin T.Robeits (1823- 
189.3). these reformers formed the FREE METHODIST CHURCH in I860. 

The Civil War was especially difficult for the MECS. Between I860 and 1865 ils 
memheiship fell from 750.00 to 500.000. Many of its churches were destroyed or badly 
damaged. Its future was in question. However, the 1865 Palmyra Manifesto, which 
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originated in the Missouri Annual Conference of the MECS. affirmed an inieniion lhal 
ihe denomination retain its identity and continue its ministry. A few years later the MECS 
settled the issue of the future of its black membership by encouraging the formation of 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church tCME). a new denomination formed in 1870. In 
1956 the CME changed its name to the Christian Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Growth and Mission 

During the period of Reconstruction thiviugh the early decades of tlsc twentieth century, 
the MEC and MECS enjoyed spectacular growth. By 1920 MEC membership was 
approximately 4.000.000. the MECS membership 2.<XX).000. The denominations 
strengthened their national and overseas mission work, which had begun before the Civil 
War. They continued their commitment to education through SUNDAY SCHOOLS and 
the founding of many mote institutions of HIGHER EDUCATION such as Rust College 
(1866). Syracuse University 11870i. and West Virginia Wesleyan College 11890i. 

The Wesleyan emphasis on lsoly living t SANCTIFICATION t gave birth to an 
impoitant movement in the nineteenth century. PHOEBE WORRALL PALMER 11807— 
1874). an MEC lay woman, was an early advocate for this HOLINESS MOVEMENT. 
Toward the end of the century there was intense theological debate concerning how 
Wesleyan sanctification led to Christian perfection, the believer's being made perfect in 
love, a prominent idea developed in Wesley's theology. Was Christian perfection 
something gradually attained by divine GRACE, or was it instantaneously granted as a 
"second blessing." the “first blessing" being the sinner’s JUSTIFICATION or 
forgiveness? Those who stressed the latter approach promoted their views thiviugh 
REVlY’Al-S. camp meetings, and publications. When it became obvious that the 
mainstream of Methodism preferred the gradualist approach, the instantaneous "second 
blessing" advocates separated from Metltodism and eventually formed "holiness 
churches." such as the CHURCH OF THE NAZARF-NE (1907) and the Pilgrim Holiness 
Church (1913). From these holiness roots came the modern Pentecostal movement, one 
of the most significant Pivnestant developments in North America in the twentieth 
century (see PENTECOSTALISM). Among live larger Pentecostal churches are the 
CHURCH OF GOD IN CHRIST (1907) and the ASSEMBLIES OF GOD < 1914). 

Nineteenth-century Methodists promoted mission work in their cities and countryside 
as well as overseas. Although Methodist WOMEN were not granted full clergy rights 
until the next century (see WOMEN CLERGY), they were at the forefront of 
denominational mission work fotming organizations, collecting funds, recruiting 
workers, and serving on the mission field. Methodist women were also prominent in the 
TEMPERANCE movement, which advocated abstinence from alcoholic beverages. 
FRANCES E. WILLARD (1839-1898). MEC laywoman. was one of the movement’s 
outstanding leaders. By the end of the nineteenth century w omen could also participate in 
some of tltc Methodist denominations as DEACONESSES who provided educational and 
health care ministries as well as services to immigrants. 

The churches of Methodism provided support to their nation during both World Wars I 
and II. They also survived live Great Depression that began in 1929. Through the first half 
of the tw entieth century church membei ships continued to grow . 
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The twentieth-century ecumenical movement had a pi mound effect on much of North 
American Methodism. After several decades of negotiation the MEC. MECS. and MP 
decided to reunite in 1939 to become The Methodist Church (MC> with 6.560.000 
members. In 1968 the MC entered into a union with live EVANGELICAL UNITED 
BRETHREN (EUBh a church with historic ties to Methodism, to form the UNITED 
METHODIST CHURCH (UMC). At union the UMC had 10.220.000 members making it 
not only the largest Methodist denomination in Notlh America hut also its largest 
Protestant denomination. The UMC also had regional groups, called Annual Conferences, 
in Nonh America as well as AFRICA. Asia. Europe, and LATIN AMERICA. 

Methodist preaching in Canada began as early as 1765 in Newfoundland with 
Lawrence Coughlan <?- 1785). one of Wesley’s Irish itinerant preachers. Work expanded 
in Nova Scotia as well as Upper and Lower Canada in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Subsequently, a number of Methodist denominations were formed. 
A union of churches in 1884 brought almost all Canadian Methodists into The Methodist 
Church of Canada, a church that exerted considerable influence on tire nation until in 
1925. when it had approximately 400.(KK) members, it united with Presbyterians and 
Congregational churches to form the UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA. 


Future Issues 

There are a number of issues facing North American Methodism, especially tire largest of 
its denominations. Declining membership is one of the most serious problems. By 2000 
UMC membership had fallen to 8.400.000 from its high in 1969 of 10.872.000. a loss of 
2.472.000 or 23 percent. The AME. AMEZ. and CME denominations also experienced 
losses in membership although in more modest proportions. 

The UMC has also been troubled by theological and social controversy. Although the 
UMC is a multiracial church, it is predominantly white. It has struggled for decades with 
the issue of racism and tire role of ethnic persons in its pastoral and lay leadership. There 
are also continuing disputes between the theologically conservative and liberal parties in 
the denomination concerning the nature and authority of the BIBLE, and the place of 
EVANGELISM in relationship to social action ministries. Some have been concerned 
that traditional DOCTRINE and doctrinal standards in the denomination have been 
ignored. Furthermore, one of the most debated issues has been whether homosexual 
persons should be ordained and appointed to serve in pastoral ministry. This has been a 
most contentious issue at the denomination's General Conferences. 

Because many of the Methodist denominations have congregations and missions in 
nations outside North America, each of them has questioned how best it may relate to its 
people in miner lands. The predominantly North American churches have wrestled with 
the manner in which they should assist their members in other nations to adapt traditional 
theological, structural, and ministerial work to their own native cultures (see CULTURE). 

Many of live Methodist denominations have strongly supported a connectional system 
of church government in which each local church belongs to a regional, or annual, 
conference of other churches presided over by a bishop or other official. Within this 
connectional relationship clergy are appointed to their congregations, denominational 
programs are promoted, and funds are collected for the support of live denomination's 
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ministries and institutions beyond the local church. There has been some question 
whether the connectional system is outmoded and should he replaced with a system that 
gives more power and authority to the local congregation. 

North American Methodism remains vital and exerts an important influence on local, 
regional, and national life. 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
CONFERENCE 


The concept or CONFERENCE is pci haps ihc eeniral feature of Methodist POLITY and 
identity. Tito constmct of conference has had many forms as it developed in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America (1784-1939). the Methodist Church (1939- 
1968). and continuing in the present United Methodist Church (1968—>. Yet throughout 
American METHODISM. the conference has referred to a body of preachers (and later 
LAITY) who exercise various legislative, judicial, and executive functions of the church. 
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Conference has defined ihe Methodist movement in political ways resembling the 
branches and roles of the federal government. It has been shaped by its sociopolitical 
context, but has often functioned as an embodiment of intensely held theological notions 
of Methodist mission. Conference seeks to balance creative tensions at tlve heati of 
Methodist notions about ministry: that representative ministry has obligations to the local 
parish and its laity, while also having missional obligations to tire entire Methodist church 
in wider geographic settings for the sake of tire world. Toward this end. the conference is 
an organization that administers and deploys pastors to local parishes. It also seeks to link 
those local churches administratively to wider geographic, national, and international 
bodies of Methodism in a chain of regularized interaction: with other conferences on the 
regional level tin bodies known since 1939 as Jurisdictional Conferencesl: and on the 
national and international level as well (through a body known sinee 1792 as the General 
Conference). 

Methodism has regarded its conference structures historically as the primary body 
through which ministry and ordination ate regulated. Methodist ordination is conferred 
only through conference membership and Episcopal oversight (see BISHOP AND 
EPISCOPACY). This is in contrast to some Protestant churches, which authorize 
ordination in relation to local church boards or national accrediting agencies. Methodist 
ministry is defined through tltc processes of debate and organizational AUTHORITY 
vested in the annual conference. Conferences meet annually in each designated 
geographic area to decide matters of policy, and to confirm appointments of pastors to 
respective local churches. 


Historical Development of Conference 

From tlte inception of the Wesleyan revival in Britain. JOHN WESLEY found gathering 
his lay preachers or “helpers" in a regular conference served live missional needs of 
revival. Wesley described Methodist organizational forms as ad hoc. secondaiy to the 
mission of revival. Wesley boitowed the concept of a conference from his history as 
priest within the connectional Anglican parish system. Yet from 174-1. Wesley 
transformed the Anglican notion of connected geographic paiishes to focus on tlte 
preachers themselves, creating a covenant body to ensure “tlte spread of holiness and the 
reform of the nation, especially the churches." In conference Wesley was able to set 
policy, engage in supervision and training of his largely uneducated pastors, and deploy 
ministers to take advantage of local revival AWAKENINGS. Wesley transferred such 
features to live American scene, when he sent lay preachers to serve the fledgling but 
spontaneously growing lay movement front 1769 until the Revolutionary War. 

Even before there was a Methodist Episcopal Church in America, conference was a 
key organizing concept for the movement. Methodist preachers traveled far across the 
colonial American landscape. PREACHING regularly in numerous public settings and 
chapels (see CIRCUIT RIDERS i. As persons were spiritually awakened, they were 
invited to join small Methodist classes while also directed to partake of tlte 
SACRAMENTS through Anglican parishes. Wesley designated his representative 
superintendents in America to meet quarterly to ensure preachers continued to proclaim a 
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conversionisl message of Wesleyan assurance and holistic transformation. as well as 
stimulating the necessary movement of preachers along their preaching circuits. 

FRANCIS ASBURY presided over the first quarterly conference of the Methodist 
preachers in America in 1772. The first annual conference in America for which we have 
documentary record was held in 1773. overseen by Thomas Rankin, a Scot who had 
served under Wesley. As a tool of governance, conference adapted as the fledgling 
movement grew in numbers and geographic distance: first through quarterly meetings 
(1769-1773). then through a single annual conference as the limited si/e of the 
movement allowed (1773-1779). and then through multiple sessions of a theoretically 
single conference held across various geographic areas (1779-1792). 

In the aftermath of the Revolution and its disruption of the Anglican ministry. Wesley 
responded to calls from the Methodist societies for a sacramental ministry and 
consecrated a limited episcopacy to ordain pastors for the American mission field. By this 
action Wesley effectively recognized the emergence of an independently constituted 
Methodist Church. The founding of The Metlrodist Episcopal Church in America 
subsequently occurred at the so-called Christmas Conference in 1784 (see BALTIMORE 
CONFERENCE!. As the Methodist Episcopal Church launched its early mission to 
America, ordained pastors ("presiding elders”) and their more numerous lay pastors met 
quarterly, with all coming together annually with their bishops. Tl»e first two bishops 
consecrated for America were Asbuiy and THOMAS COKE. 

For Methodists in America, missional needs, rather than regularities of church older, 
have been primary in live historical development of the conference concept. Asbuiy. more 
than any other figure, decisively shaped tl»c conference to reflect both democratic and 
missional ideals. His own personal charisma and political ambitions transfoimed the 
conference from a mere administrative meeting of preachers for appointments and 
supervision into the single most important ecclesial form shaping Methodist identity. The 
conference idea under Anbury's leadership from 17131 to 1816 became a highly integrated 
netwoik of moving preachers. This system of ITINERACY matched preachers to 
Methodist communities organized in small classes, arranged in a linked hierarchy of 
circuits, districts, and—from 17% onwaid—in annual conferences dedicated to 
geographical areas. Conference carefully balanced Asbury's own authority in regulating 
the pastors, with emerging democratic ideals. 

Asbuiy fought to retain exclusive power to deploy his preachers to ever wider and 
marginal areas of the American frontier. Yet at the same time conference allowed 
preachers some measure of democratic participation, adapting policy, structure, and 
ecclesiastic identity to the growing demands for representation and rights in the early 
American Republic. While Asbury lived he oversaw almost all of the various annual 
conferences—some 224 of them. He exercised almost absolute episcopal authority over 
policy and appointments, based on his experience derived from a lifetime traveling and 
preaching across America. From his death in 1816. successor bishops could not. or would 
not. operate in such an authoritative manner. The fust native-born bishop. William 
McKendree. instituted the policy in 1816 that appointments would he made through a 
more collaborative process with the assistance of presiding elders over districts. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church conferences after Asbury repeatedly faced the need to adapt 
to changes in tire political and social culture of a rapidly westward growing America. 
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The Methodist Episcopal Church held competing views within it about the proper 
relationship of episcopal authority to democratic principles in conferences, which twice 
erupted in schism in 1792 and 1830. These schisms foimed the Republican Methodists 
and the Methodist Protestant Church, respectively. With these splits many members 
inclined toward more democratic processes in conference were drained away from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. One could read the history of the church and its schisms as 
a referendum on the conference ideal and its oscillating emphases between centralized 
authority and democracy. The split of American Methodism into its northern (Methodist 
Episcopal Church) and southern brandies (Methodist Episcopal Church. South) occurred 
in part over regional apprehension that slave-owning southern bishops might be assigned 
by General Conference to preside over antislavery conferences in the North (see 
SLAVERY: SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). Additionally southern bishops feared 
interference with their strong authority in southern conferences—particularly on the 
sensitive subject of slaveholding—by centralized legislation coming out of the national 
General Conference pressing the historic disciplinary antislavery commitments of 
Methodism. The split into northern and southern Methodist branches, enacted by the Plan 
of Separation adopted in Louisville. Kentucky, in 1845. hail an immediate effect on the 
relationship between episcopal authority and conferences. The separation enshrined a 
regionalism in annual conferences, tying bishops to a particular set of conferences in 
closely related areas of CULTURE. It only entrenched patterns of regionalism already 
held before the split, and further isolated each region from the influence of the other. The 
results were that the Methodist Episcopal Church tended to have a stronger national 
General Conference and more democratically minded episcopal leadership, whereas the 
southern branch attempted to protect its regional segregation and culture through 
authoritarian bishops controlling relatively weaker annual and general conferences. 

After the conclusion of tlie CIVIL WAR, the northern church increasingly followed 
the culture on a number of fronts: organizing conferences more effectively on the lines of 
emerging business practices and rules of order: and moving toward more inclusive lay 
representation at General Conference. It granted General Conference representation to 
laymen in 1872. hut resisted inclusion of laywonsm there until I9CM. The northern 
Methodists allowed both men and WOMEN to participate as lay delegates to annual 
conferences in 1932. (Southern Methodists by contrast promoted eatlier lay 
representation for men in annual conferences, stemming from the necessity to rebuild the 
church quickly in the post-Civil War era.) In tlie late nineteenth century, both nortliern 
and southern churches resisted initial attempts by women for ordination and membership 
in the conferences. Only in 1956 did women finally win the tight to membership in full 
connection to tlie conferences of the Methodist Church, the essential condition for 
ordination (see WOMEN CLERGY). 

Reunion of the two branches into a new ly constituted Methodist Church (1939-1968) 
was predicated on a diplomatic balancing of powers that still shapes tlie conferences 
today. A Judicial Council was created as appellate power to moderate the two old 
antagonists—the northern-dominated General Conference and the strong southern 
episcopacy. Also six Jurisdictional Conferences were created in five regions, segregating 
African American Methodists into one separate Central Juiisdiction. These institutions 
were designed to protect annual conferences as they sought to serve the political and 
cultural agendas of their constituencies. Tlie ironic results of these actions only 
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entrenched regional and racial division in lire church—the status quo ante helium 
condition of 1845 that prompted tire split. Moreover the effect of this regional and racial 
segregation was to render the annual conferences themselves increasingly weaker in the 
face of the Judicial Council. 

Pow er also slowly flowed toward other national agencies such as the Board of Mission 
and the Board of Church and Society, reflecting mid-twentieth-century cultural 
commitments to the concept of big business and franchise. Since 1968 and the creation of 
the UNITED METHODIST CHURCH through union with the EVANGELICAL 
UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH, conferences have continued to lose power on a 
number of fronts. First, conference legislation and episcopal actions have been 
increasingly subject to appeal to live Judicial Council. Also, since the 1960s. the role of 
caucus groups in Methodism has strengthened. As in larger society, these special-interest 
advocacy groups have grown in institutional influence and organizational sophistication, 
using media effectively to lobby annual conferences and General Conference for the 
passage of policy reforms on select issues. 

Finally, annual conferences and their episcopal leadership have found their political 
and appointive powers weakened in live face of growing local congregational and lay 
powers. In particular, more decisions are being made by live laity at the local church level 
with regard to appointments. In the last thirty years, bishops have exercised their greatest 
power not so much through annual conferences, but through reclaiming their teaching 
office to live church (in some ways mirroring the caucus trend), and through their 
leadership on live boards of national and international Methodist church agencies. These 
appear to be trends that will continue to reshape the role of conference in Methodist 
mission and ccdcsial polity for the foreseeable future. 


Interpretative Significance of Conference 

The historian Russell Richey has noted that conference is the defining body of Methodist 
identity and historical narrative. Methodist history unfolds in relation to annual 
conferences from year to year (with General Conference policy decided every four 
years). Despite Methodism's distinctive commitment to the conference concept. Richey 
has argued convincingly that conference has an extremely flexible range of meanings. 
Conference regulates Methodist pastoral identity, shaping tl>e connection between 
preachers and their congregation in both space and lime. Indeed with every annual 
conference, the shape of the conference changes geographically with the reading of the 
new appointments, remaining in effect for one year. The language of conference has 
developed an ecclesial term—conference—with its focus on the mechanics of church 
order. There is also a more dynamic and ineffable term: "The Connection." When 
Methodists speak of 'The Connection." they hearken hack to the more familial-based 
usage of John Wesley to his "connexion" of preachers. Frank Baker, live Biitish 
Methodist scholar, has argued that connectionalism is one of the greatest contributions 
made by Wesley to Protestant ecclesiastical polity. 

The notion of connection is invested in the annual conference, but is not coextensive 
with it. Connectionalism in the annual conference guards each individual parish from 
becoming inwardly focused, isolated, or completely dominated by its local culture or 
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concerns. The notion of connection stresses that the mission j1 sum of the Methodist body 
wuildwidc is greater than its conference or church parts. At conference, pastors and laity 
come together in a binding fashion, to “speak freely what is in their hearts." Conference 
seeks to gather representatives of 'The People Called Methodist" to extend Christian 
witness, service, and sacramental presence for a fixed time to the parishes of the 
geographically bounded conference—all with a view toward transforming the entire 
world. When Methodists speak of “being in the connection.” this takes the construct of 
conference polity and invests it w ith a more spiritual, theological, and sacramental nature. 
Such usage is rooted in Wesley’s idea that conferencing is an ordinary channel of God's 
presence—a nxrans of GRACE to the world. Thus, the real power of conference remains 
its capacity to stimulate and sharpen its members through mutual obligations found in 
connection to one another and to God. Taken at is best tl»e connection found in 
conference shifts the focus from political and organizational aspects of the Conference 
body to its missional and sacramental nature in forming Methodist identity and practice. 
As of the year 2000 there were sixty-four U.S. annual conferences and fifty-five others 
around the world, according to the official Web site of the United Methodist Church 
< http://www.umc.org/). 

The conferences of the present-day United Methodist Church still find themselves 
significant bodies for deteimining Methodist identity and policy, although tire re are 
challenges. Conferences are facing issues of globalization that often strain local identity. 
Moreover, they face acute limits to their authority, in an increasingly litigious, pluralistic, 
antiauthoiitarian. and individualistic culture (see INDIVIDUALISM). Despite its various 
permutations historically and culturally, conference will most likely remain an essential 
ecelesial form through which Methodists understand themselves, their encounter with 
American culture, and the world. 

See also Methodism. Europe: Methodism. Global: Methodism. Noith America 
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MEXICO 


As a stream of religious DISSENT. Protestantism in Mexico can be said to constitute 
several tiibutaries that have followed contours unique to the Mexican landscape, ebbing 
and flowing in response to internal and external factors and events. In teims of spiritual 
lineage the works of exiled Spanish priests in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
served as a longsuppresscd cultural and theological fountainhead. These combined with 
liberal French and Anglo-American thought to provide tire headwaters of reform in the 
fledgling Republic. The subsequent engineering by U.S. missionaries and their sponsor 
agencies certainly shaped much of tl»e infrastructure of early Mexican Protestantism: 
however, the later inflow of Pentecostal revivalism carried the stream over and far 
beyond the limited banks of tire mainline project. The charting of that process requires 
careful historici/ation: otherwise, our view of the contemporary muddied waters of 
Mexican dissident religiosity would remain clouded indeed. 


Iberian Antecedents 

As Spain prosed key to live defense of Roman Catholicism in the sixteenth centuiy. so too 
did it water its own seedbeds of Erasmian humanism, aluntbiadimto, and theological 
reform. Cardinal Francisco XiiiKnes's Com/iluienfe Polyglot Bible < 1514—I522i 
represented the apex of the former movement, whereas Teresa de Avila (d. 15821 and 
Juan de la Cm/, (d. 1591 > successfully channeled live mystical tendencies of the second. 
Twelve Jeromian monks of Seville's St. Isidore monastery, imbibing too freely of 
smuggled Lutheran and Calvinistic wine, fled the Inquisition's grasp, and found refuge in 
SWITZERLAND. GERMANY. ENGLAND, and the NETHERLANDS. Of these. 
Casiodoro de Reina <d. I594l and Cipriano de Valera (who studied and taught at 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY and Oxford University) proved the most prolific in 
Scripture translation (see BIBLE TRANSLATION) and pamphleteering. Their joint 
opus, the Hemo y Valent Bible of 1602 (Valera consummated Reina’s earlier work), 
heralded Spain’s literary Golden Age. and endured to foment and nourish later 
movements of religious dissent in Spain and its foimer colonies in LATIN AMERICA. 

Castille and Aragon's political union and successful military muting of Moorish 
Grenada (1492) further emboldened a national church bent on expelling the Jewish 
presence from the Iberian Peninsula. The contemporaneous discovery of new lands in the 
looming shadow of northern European HERESY beckoned Spain to unprecedented 
prominence as the "savior of Rome, evangeli/er of the globe, and hammer of heretics.’' 
The pastoral care of the expanding flock in the new tenitories required continued 
vigilance against lonverso and mttrrano subterfuge as well as Lutheran heresies and 
indigenous "idolatry." A review of Inquisitional recoids in New Spain and Peru 
demonstrates the care with which church and crown sought to extirpate religious—and 
political—dissent. 
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National Independtitev¬ 
il) a sense the story of Protestant origins and growth in Mexico is as much a story of 
Roman Catholic privilege, dominance, declension, and snuggle over against an emergent 
state. During the young nation's decade-long War of Independence <1810-18211 and later 
Wars of Reform (1858-1860) and French Intervention (1861-1867). the hierarchy 
aligned itself perennially with royalist and conservative parties. Rural priests such as 
Miguel Hidalgo and JosiJ Morelos, however, opted to lead the populist revolt for 
independence. The young Republic's original guarantee of a religious monopoly for the 
Catholic religion at the price of the secularization of many church-owned missions and 
properties set in place a template of perennial struggle and accommodation between 
CHURCH AND STATE. The conflict flared into full-scale civil war under the 
presidency of Benito Juirez < 1858-1872). whose Laws of Reform divested live Catholic 
Church of its monopoly over religious services, and secularized control of MARRIAGE 
and cemeteries. The titanic dueling usually found Protestants and other liberals cheering 
on the latter protagonist. Under the patronage of Mexico’s most revered executive, a 
group of dissident priests known as the "Constitutionalist Fathers" severed ties to Rome 
and reconstituted themselves in 1861 as tire lgle.ua ile Jesus, a proto-Anglican church 
movement, which soon sought succor from the U.S. Protestant Episcopal Church (sec 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. USA). 

Although British and U.S. BIBLE SOCIETIES took advantage of brief post- 
Independence interludes to introduce Bibles into the country, broader dissemination of 
these did not occur until the arrival of missionaries in the latter half and Final quarter of 
the eighteenth century. The Wars of Texas Independence <1835-18361 and American 
Intervention <1846-1848). justified by ideologues of Manifest Destiny, permitted U.S. 
Protestant denominations and agencies to establish beachheads deep into former Mexican 
lands now situated along Mexico's new northern border. With the floodgates of Catholic 
privilege weakened considerably. Protestant missionary incursion flowed freely up until 
1910. Presbyterian Melinda Rankin sponsored BIBLE colporteurs and other outreach into 
Nuevo Leon state from her Brownsville. Texas base. Baptist James Hickey arrived into 
that state's capital. Monterrey, in 1862. In 186-1 he established live Thomas Wesuup 
family, formerly immigrant English Anglicans, as pioneer converts in the region. Other 
denominations and movements soon followed: Quakers (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF), 
and Northern BAPTISTS <1871): Congregationalism <see CONGREGATIONALISM) 
and Northern Presbyterians (1872); Northern and Southern Methodists <1873); Southern 
Presbyterians (1874): Associate Return) Presbyterians < 1878): Southern Baptists (1880): 
Brethren and SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS (1891); and CHURCH OF THE 
NAZARENE (1903). 

Several patterns soon emerged. With an overwhelming advantage in taclical. financial, 
and educational resources, missionaries were able to overwhelm the scattered nascent 
nuclei of Mexican Protestants, and established themselves as the primary interlocutors 
vis-A-vis state and federal governments. Early Protestantism built on existing networks of 
Masonic and other liberal political clubs, with whom they shared strong antipathies 
toward the Catholic Church. Converts represented tire middling commercial and artisan 
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classes, and benefited enormously from the educational enterprise of the missions. Their 
mestizo background reflected Protestantism's inability—in spite of great efforts—to 
realize substantial inroads into elite Mexican society and its indifference < lamented by 
Benito Juarez, a Zapoteco from Oaxaca state) toward the country's significant indigenous 
minorities. A division of labor soon developed, with missionaries remaining in urban 
areas increasingly tied by railroads, and Mexican ministers fanning out to smaller towns 
and rural settlements. Generally in the ease of splintered U.S. communions. U.S. 
Southerners flourished in the Mexican North, whereas U.S. Northerners prospered in the 
Center and West. By 1905 Mexico's evangfUco (the lemi more accurately ictkcis the 
nomenclature for Latin American Protestantism) community numheied about 22.000. 
with half ot' these belonging to Methodist communions. 


Revolution 

The long rule—initially democratic and then dictatorial—of Porfirio Diaz (1877-1911) 
saw an incieasing rapprochement between his government and tlse Catholic Church. The 
great INDUSTRIALIZATION realized under his regime, however, required immense 
flows of capital from the UNITED STATES and Britain. Thus the restrictions of the 1857 
Refoim were kept in place, albeit honored more in the brc*h than otherwise. Diaz's 
increasingly despotic rule fed a growing opposition that broke out into armed rebellion in 
1910 upon the fraudulent denial of the presidency to Francisco Madero. a Liberal 
landowner from the northern state of Coahuila. The revolt quickly deposed Diaz, as 
military chieftans throughout the country swore allegiance to Madero. However, palace 
intrigue resulted in Madero’s assassination in 1913 and the implosion of his reformist 
project. Hie Mexican Revolution soon engulfed the country in a conflagration that cost 
one million lives (a tenth of the population! and uprooted another million persons 
northward or to Oliver points in the Republic. Far from remaining immune to the state of 
affairs. Mexican Protestants, representing by this time a second generation of leadership, 
threw in their lot with the insurgents, providing key military and civilian leadership and 
support at critical junctures. The conflict drove missionaries northward to the United 
States, from whence they lamented their would-be progeny’s engagement with the 
revolutionary project and their own prior ambivalence toward live Diaz regime. Mexican 
Protestantism's clear commitment to live emergent revolutionary regime carved out a 
valuable space in Mexican society, as many took up prominent state and federal 
government positions in the Venustiano Carranza and subsequent administrations. Key 
pedagogues such as Moist's Saenz left an important imprint on the educational system. 
Ptotestants generally assented to live harsh anticlerical strictures of the 1917 Constitution, 
aimed as these were against Catholic CLERGY. As a result Catholic 
counterrevolutionary irislero rebels (1926-1929) in the West targeted evan^licos as 
often as they did agrarian reformers, socialists, soldiers, and government teachers. 

The Revolution debilitated several Protestant institutions, draining native talent from 
evangelization efforts, arid further constricting foreign clerical prerogatives. Two other 
developments. Iiowever. proved equally definitive in the future trajectory and growth of 
Piotestantism: missionary intromission and Pentecostal revivalism. 
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In line with development elsewhere. U.S. missionary strategists sought 10 minimize 
competition and maximize resources. A cooperative conference held in Cincinnati in 
1914 carved up Mexico into confessional territories, assigning one or several to each U.S. 
denomination, and transferring properties and. presumably. Mexican personnel and 
converts. The absence of Mexican voices at the conclave complicated live Cincinnati 
Plan’s implementation on live ground during the following decade, and heightened 
nationalistic sentiments among Mexicans, many of whom fell betrayed in their 
longstanding confessional loyalties. The plan produced mixed results. On live one hand. 
Congregationalists failed to maximize their new franchise in Guadalajara and Jalisco, 
contenting themselves with small middle-class cul-de-sacs. On tire other hand. 
Presbyterians (see PRESBYTERIANISM) began substantial incursions into indigenous 
nations in live South, especially Chiapas. iTYie South also saw gains for Seventh-day 
Adventists.) Southern Methodists (see METHODISM. METHODISM. NORTH 
AMERICA) continued their growth in the northern slates of Chihuahua. Coahuila. Nuevo 
Leon. Sonora, and Tamaulipas. in tandem with great progress in border conferences in 
Texas and New Mexico, whereas their northern (U.S.) counterparts tended central 
Mexico (Mexico City. Puebla, and Hidalgo) and southern California. In tandem with the 
Revolution's nationalism. Mexican Protestants agitated for autonomy, with the biggest 
communion, live Methodists, achieving this in 1930. when both branches combined into 
the Mexican Methodist Church. By that year the national census counted a nationwide 
Protestant population (including foreigners) of 130.322. Soon thereafter. Lazaro 
Cardenas, arguably Mexico's most leftist president (1934-1940). welcomed missionary 
linguists affiliated with live WYCLIFFE BIBLE TRANSLATORS and Summer 
Language Institute (SLI) to points throughout the country to work among indigenous 
nations and help realize Benito Juarez’s long-stymied dream. 


Pentecos tails m 

While mainline Protestants consolidated their place in Mexican society and negotiated 
the new territorial divisions, revival embers ariived. borne by returned refugees, direct 
and indirect participants in Los Angeles’s AZUSA STREET REVIVAL < 1906-1909) and 
its aftermath. The first of these. Romana Carbajal de Valenzuela, returned to her native 
Villa Aldama. Chihuahua, in 1914 to usher her Catholic family into live Pentecostal 
movement. Other evangelists soon followed, sweeping down from Mexican American 
communities in California. Arizona. New Mexico, and Texas, and taking advantage of 
the ecclesiastical vacuum created by tl>e Revolution. Valenzuela’s conversion of Rubi'n 
Ortega, the sole remaining Methodist pastor in Chihuahua City, and her CONVERSION 
of several Methodist and Baptist families in TonePn. Coahuila. proved emblematic of the 
upstart movement's penchant for building on older seedbeds of evangtlteo belief. Yet. 
Pentecostals found the vast majority of their converts among Catholic peasants, laborers, 
artisans, and small vendors, and realized important initial inroads into northern 
indigenous peoples like the Ceri of Sonora. Tlve class location of the new believers 
brightened Protestantism’s prospects. As much a movement of labor and migration as of 
religious belief and practice. PENTECOST.AL1SM successfully rode live crests of the 
many back-and-forth tides of human movement precipitated by macro political and 
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economic events of the twentieth century (e.g.. Revolution. Repatriation. Bfacero 
Guestworker Program. Operation Wetback. Immigration Reform Acts of 1%5 and 1986. 
etc.). Mobility and scarcity bied solidaiity and fecundity. Pentecostal churches provided 
significant opportunities for the assertion of autochthonous leadership and cross-border 
collaboration. Among the flagship denominations to emerge by mid-century were the 
Igleila ApdstoUcu (tied to a sister Mexican American denomination in the United States, 
the Apostolic Assembly), the Asambleat dr Dios, the Iglesla dr Dlot rn la Reiniblica 
Mrxieana. and the Lnz drl Muitdo. Ecclesiastical polities run the gamut from 
congregational to episcopal to prophetic, with a decided preference for the religious 
equivalent of die military caudtllo or chieftain, that is. with elements of strong, 
charismatic, and often autocratic personalism in leadeiship. Doctrinal variety and 
heterodoxy also characterize the movement, especially in those sectors far removed from 
missionary control. For example, the Iglesia Apdstohca and Luz del At undo churches and 
a wider constellation of smaller groups espouse a Oneness theology: indeed, aposidll-cos 
may constitute fully one-third of Mexican Pentecostal ism. 

In spite of their religious dissident status. Pentecostals proved adept in appropriating 
elements of popular Mexican culture, especially musical idioms. Thus, they recaptured 
the fiesta of Mexican culture, and suffused it with affcctivity and corporeal sensation. 
They created new sonic spheres that resonated in the eats and bodies of would-be 
converts. Tlie liturgical reform proved infectious. By the last quarter of the century 
pneumatic Christianity emerged as the majority expression within Mexican Protestantism 
and a strong minority one within Catholicism (by the post-Vatican 11 Charismatic 
revival). 


I .ate Twentieth-Century Growth and Issues 

The reconfiguration of late twentieth-century Protestantism also came with a price: the 
loss of political coherence. The corruption and decrepitude of live governing party 
<Parxido Rewluelonario Inslilueional (PRI|) left Protestants increasingly bereft of a 
traditional ally in live newly competitive universe of Mexican national and state politics. 
The 1990 diplomatic rapprochement with the Vatican and the 1992 reform of the 
Constitution's articles on religion 'leveled' 1 the field of religious competition in favor of 
the stillhegemonic Catholic Church. The ascendancy of the Catholic-based pany. the 
Parndo dr Accldn National (PAN), augured renewed vindications of long-lost ciisiero 
wars and a muscular Catholicism's recapture of the public square. A militant leftist 
splinter from the governing PR1. the Parndo dr la Revducldn Demoirdllca (PRDi found 
great difficulty in shedding its congenital antireligious bias inherited from earlier Marxist 
progenitors. In the end. Protestants split their votes equally among the presidential 
options in the 2000 elections. Although Roman Catholic prelates were customarily 
quoted in tike weekly and daily press on a variety of issues. Protestant voices were 
generally sought out only on matters of religious intolerance. Ideological commitments 
represent the gamut from traditional to liberationist positions. Opponents from both ends 
of the political spectrum found ironic common ground in their critiques of Protestantism 
as a witting and unwitting tool of U.S.-led capitalist expansion. Catholic apologists 
fretted over the fracturing of a national religious identity (Mexico as Guadalupan and 
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Catholic), and anthropologists decried the splin-tcring of ostensibly previously 
homogeneous indigenous communities. In 1979 Mexican anthropologists succeeded in 
having the Education Secretariat sever a nearly four-decades-long working relationship 
with the SLI. 

Growth continued apace, nevertheless. At century's end. tire 2001) Census counted a 
Protestant population of 4.897.104 (including Seventh-day Adventists), or 5.8 percent of 
the country’s total population, ages five years and higher. (JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 
were repotted at over a million and Mormons at over 200.000.) The religious minorities 
kept pace with and even superseded national population growth, achieving a notable 
demographic presence. More telling, though. were the regional and local variations. 
Protestants were reported to constitute 22 percent of Chiapas's population. 19 percent of 
Tabasco's. 18 percent of Campeche’s, 16 percent of Quintana Roo’s. II percent of 
Yucatan's, and 10 percent of Oaxaca's and Morelos's—rates as high as almost quadruple 
the national figure and matched only by those of Baja California and Chihuahua states. 
Clearly geographical proximity to the country's Protestant northern neighbor cannot 
explain the surge in the south. Indeed Mexico's other northern border states ranked closer 
to the national average. Accordingly scholars of religious change have been compelled to 
examine more closely regional and historical particularities: among these: globalization, 
migration, economic vicissitudes, cultural flux, religious remittances, indigenous 
aperture, and Catholic division and fatigue. 

The case of Mexican Protestant history and experience presents several issues for 
further examination. The relative success and failure of its varied streams—mainline and 
Pentecostal—among varied social classes prompt a query into the agenc y of converts and 
practitioners, into the efficacy of missionary leadership and intromission, and into the 
"mexicani/ation" of religious dissent. Tire expanding religious pluralism in the 
indigenous South presses the point over tolerance and competing legal regimes 
(communitarian consensus vs. individual rights of belief), and over compatible 
cosmovisions and religiosities. Finally the exclusion or retreat of eningtlicos from the 
public square in the latter half of the twentieth century suggests that the diverse internal 
composition of the movement has had profound social and civic implications. 

See also Anti-Trinitarianism: Baptist Missions: Calvinism: Evangelism; Liberal 
Protestantism and Liberalism: Lutheranism. Missionary Organizations: Missions: 
Missions. North American; Mormonism: Revivals 
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DANIEL RAMIREZ 


MIDDLETON, THOMAS FANSHAW 
( 1769 - 1822 ) 


Fiisi Anglican and Protestant bishop in INDIA. Middleton was born in Kedleston. 
Derbyshire where his father was rector. He was educated at Christ's Hospital, where he 
was contemporary with Charles Lamb and SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, and 
Pembroke College. University of Cambridge (see CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY). He 
was otdained in 1792 and served as curate of Gainsborough. Lincolnshire. In 1808 he 
published a scholarly work on live Greek aitiele in live New Testament, which ran to five 
editions. After two incumbencies he was appointed prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral in 
1809. In 1811 he moved to lamdon as vicar of St. Pancras and served as archdeacon of 
Huntingdon, also joining in the work of live SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

In 1814 he was appointed first Anglican bishop of Calcutta with ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over the territories administered by the East India Company and ilveit 
chaplains. Confronted by missionaries belonging to a voluntary society like the 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, without formal links to the ecclesiastical legal 
framework, he wrote "I must either licence them or silence them." He strengthened 
chureh life and founded Bislvop's College. Calcutta, in 1820. with the aim of creating an 
educated ministry, aiding missionaries on fust arrival, educating Muslims and Hindus, 
and translating the Scriptures and publishing Christian tracts (see BIBLE 
TRANSLATION). His friendliness to BAPTISTS like WILLIAM CAREY was 
appreciated. In 1817 Ceylon (present-day Sri Lanka I was added to his diocese and he 
ordained a DEACON in Colombo in 1821. 

Middleton did his best to lay firm and secure foundations for the church in India, from 
which his successors might benefit. His anxiety to earn respect for his office caused him 
to appear remote, and he suffered from contrast with the charm of his immediate 
successor, the poet and hymn writer Reginald Hebei (1823-1826). and the lengthy and 
masterful episcopate of Daniel Wilson (1832-1858). He was a conscientious and 
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scholarly bishop with impossibly large and ill-defined responsibilities. He died in 
Calcutta and is buried in Calcutta Cathedral. 
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TIMOTHY E.YATES 


MILLENAR1ANS AND 
MILLENNIALISM 


"Millennialism" and "APOCALYPTICISM'' arc iwo terms often misued. They are terms 
many historians use with a clear sense of what they mean but perhaps a lessfnm grip on 
what others hear. As a result, much of the discussion of millennialism has wandered, 
sometimes wildly, from assenions of its centrality to its dismissal as marginal. The 
millennial dimension of the REFORMATION and the development of Protestantism 
should he explored less in the specific identification of any given individual as an 
apocalyptic or millennial thinker and more in the dynamics of apocalyptic time and its 
impact on the thinking of various figures, birth in their formal theological relleciions and 
in their polemical and activist pronouncements. Few periods in history reflect more 
strikingly than the Reinitiation two of the basic principles of millennial and apocalyptic 
dy namics: (I > one fie rson i metslah a another's Antichrist: and |2> wrong Joes not mean 
inconsequential. It is therefore necessary to begin this essay with a set of definitions. 


Millennialism 

"Millennialism" is defused as the belief that at some point in the future, a messianic eta of 
peace, prosperity, justice, and fellowship will commence and last for 1.000 years. 
Millenarians" are those who subscribe to this belief. Tlte teim "millennialism" derives 
from the bracketed detail peculiar to Christianity (Revelation 20:1-7), but the crucial 
issue, something noted by church fathers as well as modern anthropologists, is the notion 
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that God’s justice will manifest itself on Eaith. in public, in a radical tiansfoimation of 
social and political nouns. In its secular forms, we have come to call this idea 
’'revolution." Millennialism's this-worldly oiientation makes it politically subversive by 
nature (Daniels 1992). and accordingly most religious elites prefer to substitute a more 
apolitical ESCHATOLOGY, in which the advent of cosmic justice puts an end to the 
physical world entirely, with rewards and punishments meted out in spiritual realms 
(HEAVEN AND HELL). 

Millennialism has two major tensions, between hierarchical and demotic, and between 
restorative and progressive. Hierarchical millennialism expects a world-conquering or 
world-ruling emperor to establish live one true way and impose its peace upon the world: 
it views the cosmic enemy as chaos iCohn 1993| and seeks the messianic solution in 
order. In the form of rnyihs about the "last emperor." hierarchical millennialism played a 
critical role in the politics of the Middle Ages, undeigirding the most ambitious political 
agendas from Constantine onward, including many of the "Holy Roman emperors" who 
attempted to mlc over ITALY and GERMANY. 

Demotic millennialism views live messianic kingdom as a kind of holy anarchy in 
which transformed individuals live just lives without need for a state or other overarching 
coercive AUTHORITY. Here live empire represents the cosmic enemy, and the messianic 
solution comes from a world in which aristocracy vanishes and each commoner gets to 
enjoy the fruits of his honest labor undistuibed. "And each shall sit under his fig and vine, 
and none shall make him afraid" (Micah 4:3). Most of the more radical forms of 
millennialism. or those most frequently alluded to as such, reflect this demotic tradition, 
which, not surprisingly, many ecclesiastical elites consider anarchic and dangerous. 

Both of these forms use mixtures of rhetoric from two further orientations: the 
restorative, in which the messianic kingdom returns the "saved" to an earlier, pristine 
state that time and man have corrupted, and live progressive, in which mankind will step 
into a world never before seen, one that will create new forms and (often) new 
technologies. The former appeals to those with conservative attitudes and tendencies 
toward magical thinking in which the restoration will arrive as the result of divine 
intervention. The latter, the progressive, tends to welcome and encourage innovation and 
to see in social and political change paths to a messianic future. 


Apocalypticism 

The critical issue, however, concerns the question of timing. Only with great difficulty 
can one identify or observe the impact of millennial beliefs during "normal time"—that 
is. during periods when most millennial believers think that this fallen world will long 
endure. Under such conditions, even the most subversive demotic millennialism tends to 
have largely conservative effect. Paul could council slaves to "obey your masters” il 
Ephesiansi and subjects to "obey the powers that he” (Romans 13:1). not because such 
political structures were just, but because "you know how long live night is gone, how 
soon the dawn" (Romans 13:11-12). Only when believers become convinced that live 
advent of the kingdom is imminent do they become active, creating a millennial 
movement. This apocalyptic sense of urgency transforms quiescent beliefs into a range of 
passions all the more intense because of live immediacy of these final cosmic 
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transformations. The term "apocalyptic" here designates lx>th the sense of the imminent 
transformation whereby this world ruled by evil will become the messianic kingdom and 
the scenario whereby such a transition will occur. (Note that this differs fundamentally 
from the more common definition of millennial, which is both imminent and this-worldly 
(Cohn 1957). One can be apocalyptic without being millennial |e.g.. MARTIN LUTHER 
and probably Paul), and one can be millennial without being apocalyptic (Hippolyius and 
Ussher).! 

In the apocalyptic we find two mayor tensions, between violent and peaceful transition, 
and between active or passive human roles. In the first set of tensions, on the one hand 
we find cataclysmic scenarios in which vast devastation purifies the world to make way 
for the messianic kingdom. On the other hand, we find transformative scenarios in which, 
through a turning of the heart and will, humanity changes its ways and converts the paths 
of justice. "And they w ill beat their swords into plowshares and spears into pruning 
hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against nation, nor study war any more" (Isaiah 2: 
Micah 4). 

The second major tension, between active and passive, opposes on the one hand those 
who believe that humans have no significant role in tire process, that God. the stars, tire 
ineluctable forces of history and the cosmos carry out this work and humans can at best 
prepare, repent, and hope that they will be among the "saved" and on the other hand those 
who believe that the believer becomes not the recipient, but rather the tool of the 
transformative w ill of these cosmic forces. Almost all secular millennial movements tend 
toward activism mo God on which to rely), whereas religious institutions most often 
favor passive scenarios (we must await Godi. 

Apocalyptic scenarios can lead either to millennial outcomes heie on Eaith or to 
eschatological resolutions beyond the physical plane. Millennial believers tend to favor 
active apocalyptic scenarios, whereas eschatological believers tend to favor passive 
apocalyptic scenarios. Only with the advent of weapons of mass destruction has the 
possibility of active cataclysmic eschatological scenarios—the destiuction of the world 
by nun—become a possibility. 

Finally, the apocalyptic represents one of the few religious beliefs subject to 
disconfirmation. Every apocalyptic believer in history has been mistaken, but not 
inconsequential. The impact of apocalypticism on history, therefore, is that of live 
unintended consequences of actions undertaken in mistaken anticipation of events that 
did not occur. Unlike apocalyptic beliefs, however, millennial beliefs cannot be falsified. 
The disappointment of expectation may sour believers in a specific apocalyptic timetable 
or scenario, but the belief in an eventual messianic era proves far more durable. 
Apocalyptic lime comes episodically, bringing millennial beliefs, hidden in normal time, 
into the public sphere. 

One cannot emphasize enough that all of these options—millennial and apocalyptic— 
remain fluid, that believers. especially during peiiods of apocalyptic expectation, can ran 
though a kaleidoscope of possibilities. Indeed, disappointment often provokes a dazzling 
display of apocalyptic "jazz." whereby the believers rewrite tike scenario of imminent 
transformations and millennial goals to keep liven faith alive. In cases where the 
apocaly ptic movement has achieved significant power before disappointment, failure can 
lead to "upping tike ante" and still more extravagant displays of apocalyptic commitment 
(Baumgarten 2(KK)). 
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Pie-Reformation Apocalyptic Millennialism 

Using these definitions, we ean make the following general remarks about pre- 
Reformation Europe. From the thiiteenth century at least, once Joachim of Fiore had 
revivified in ecclesiastical circles the millennial traditions of tire early churelr banished by 
Augustine. Latin Christians had an intensely varied range of millennial options, from the 
hierarchical salvation that some thought would come from a last emperor or angelic pope 
to the demotic ones that moved peasants and townsfolk alike to imagine a world without 
aristocracy. Moreover, late medieval CULTURE scents especially susceptible to 
apocaly ptic outbreaks, although that may he more the illusion created by an increasingly 
developed documentation that peimits us to identify montents that were no less plentiful 
in earlier eras. 

The emergence of an aggressive form of demotic millennialism constitutes peihaps the 
most portentous development in the later middle ages. Starting with the Shepherd's 
Ciusadcs 11250. 13211 and Fra Dolcino’s revolutionary Spiritual Franciseanism 11300- 
1.307). we find an active cataclysmic scenario aimed at destroying the powerful— 
ecclesiastics, the rich, the aristocracy. Tire impact of the Inquisition in particular, which 
had proved relatively effective against Cathaiism. seems to have aggravated tire problem 
of millennialism. inspiring even radically passive groups (Franciscans) to take up 
violence (Dolcino at the execution of Sigarelli in 1300). In the aftermath of tire Black 
Death, which at once scented to fulfill the most horrific of passive cataclysmic scenarios 
(only to disprove it by passing from tire scene) and to generate some of the most active 
fonns of passivity (flagellants, pogroms against the Jews), we find a range of 
commoners' revolts (Jacquerie in 1358. English Peasants War in 1381). inspired by 
millennial visions denouncing the corruption of lay and ecclesiastical courts (John of 
Rupescissat. and invoking some of the most demotic biblical exegeses ("When Adam 
delved and Eve span, who was then tire Gentleman?''). These millennial revolts seem 
closely linked to biblical translation into the vernacular, and commoners' more direct 
access to the contents of the BIBLE. 

Nowhere can one see the full range of these at work better than in the impact of 
biblical translation and dissemination, including a vernacular Bible, on Czech society 
(sec BIBLE TRANSLATION!. Czech millennialism began with a biblically inspired 
demotic reform of the Czech Chureh inspired by Jan Hus in the early fifteenth century. It 
shifted to more radical and millennial expectations after Hus’s betrayal and execution at 
the Council of Constance 11415). producing the Taborites. an active transformative group 
that, under tire pressure of both external enemies and disappointment at the failure of 
passive apocalyptic timetables (February 1420). turned into active cataclysmic 
apocalypticism. Tire Hussite reform demonstrates a characteristic tendency among 
Christian renewal movements to split between more conservative "reform’' (Utraquistsi 
and more radical, indeed revolutionaiy. egalitarian movements. The Adamites then split 
from tire Taborites. forming a restorative millennialism that sought to re-create Eden on 
the antinomian premise that they had become divine and transcended all human and legal 
restraints. They mixed, according to one chronicler, free love (primarily and typically for 
men) with a merciless violence against outsiders whom they considered of an inferior 
race (St. Clair 1992). 
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II is difficult to guess whether the advent of live printing press in the ntid-fifteenth 
century had a stimulating effect on apocalyptic beliefs (as it would in tl>c early sixteenth 
century) or again whether it merely increased the historian's documentary base and 
awareness of a plwnontenon that was already at a fever pitch. But certainly the fall of 
Constantinople to the Turkish Muslims in 1453 stimulated widespread apocalyptic 
concerns in both the East and the West of Christendom. The end of the fifteenth century 
again tor still?) represents a period of intense apocalyptic expectation, as well as some 
cxtraordinaiy new millennial developments including: 

• The emergence of a new kind of gnostic science (magin tradition), which shows a 

particularly empirical bent (Franciscan postapocalyptic in origin) toward a slow 
transformational apocalyptic process involving the acquisition of knowledge by which 
man could transform the earth tpostmillennialism) 

• The perceived discovery of a new world by Columbus (inspired by prophecies of both 

Joachim and Pierre d’Ailley). and the expulsion of both Muslims and Jews from Spain 
in 1492 

• The advent of 701)0 Annus Nlundi according to live Greek era mundl. which according 

to some calculations came in 1492: in the most common, in 1500. This created a 
"Y7K" Easter Table crisis among Russian Orthodox ecclesiastics and inspired special 
paintings from both Botticelli and Dilrer in 1500. 

• The common resort of major rulers of the day. especially Francis 1 of France and 

Charles V. to the last emperor. 

The combination of apocalyptic speculation and new and rapid sociopolitical change 
made the advent of live sixteenth century one of intense expectation that moved rapidly 
from disappointment to new date. In particular, the year 1524 stands out as a date that, 
designated both for religious and astrological reasons, had wide ranges of people actively 
concerned. Indeed, the early sixteenth century constitutes one of those rare public 
apocaly ptic moments simultaneously detectable in Mediterranean Islam. Christianity, and 
JUDAISM. 


I.uther, Apocalyptic Time, and Thomas Miintrer 

Martin Luther, trained as an Augustinian canon and relatively conservative in his social 
attitudes, never became a millennial!'!. One might argue that behind his decision to 
translate the Bible into German and make it. through printing, available to untold masses 
of readers and listeners lies a kind of technological Joachitism whereby live printed 
vernacular would serve as the vehicle for the Holy Spirit to enter each individual, thereby 
transforming live world at the approach of the end. But his introduction to Revelation, 
whose very canonicity he suspected, makes it clear that he disapproved of explicitly 
millennial beliefs. But whatever one argues about Luther's millennialism. there is 
considerably more evidence that he at least entertained apocalyptic notions of live 
imminence of live end of time (Modalsi 1983). The evidence is at best ambiguous, 
however, with some clearly apocalyptic statements in the early years when Luther broke 
decisively with the Roman Church, called live papacy antichrist, and identified openly 
with Jan Hus < I520|. Luther voiced live fear in the early 1520s that Ive might not complete 
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his translation of the Bible before the end. and in his violent denunciation of the rebels 
invoked apocalyptic urgency. But in the aftermath, he distanced himself from any such 
speculation. At the end of his life, bis Su/ii>ulolio annorum mundi <1540) placed the 
present in the year 5500 from the creation, thus limplicitlyi giving a 500-year buffer 
according to a traditional millennial scheme of the ages of the world, at the same time he 
made less formal and more apocalyptic rematfcs iKlaassen 19921. 

From the standpoint of millennial movements. Luther’s importance lies only partially 
in what he said and did. and far more in how others perceived him and understood him 
aitd his writings. Like John Wycliffe and Hus before him. Luther’s attacks on the church 
and embrace of a vernacular Bible set off a dynamic whose consequences went far 
beyond his intentions (Hilletbrand 1988: Edwards 1975). Indeed, as Luther found himself 
forced rapidly into the status of heretic, he reconsidered Hus (whom be had assumed, as 
he was taught, was a madman) and by 1523 wrote that "we are all Hussites.” As with 
Hus. Luther found that others took his teachings still farther. In particular, his translation 
of tl>e Bible in the age of printing made available to commoners a text full of millennial 
hopes and prophecies (previously minimized by an antimillennial CLERGY), triggering a 
wide range of millennial beliefs and movements. Luther’s attack on live church, both 
because it rapidly devolved into the most apocalyptic name-calling (the church as the 
“whore of Babylon." the papacy as like "Antichrist”), and because it seemed to 
contemporaries that this constituted an unprecedented, world-shattering struggle, placed 
Luther himself at tike center of apocalyptic speculation—in particular the notion that 
Luther was one of the ‘Two witnesses’’ who marked the end of time (Peterson 1993). 
Nothing better illustrates the autonomous nature of apocalyptic expectation than whatever 
actors in such times say or do. These deeds register on a semiotic-ally aroused audience in 
ways far different from what their authors originally intended. Indeed, once Luther's 
more conservative views became apparent, more radical figures did not hesitate to accuse 
him of being the antichrist. 

The first explicitly millennial movement in tike Reformation came from THOMAS 
MCNTZER. a parish priest who, inspired initially by Luther, quickly joined more radical 
Christians, plunging into millennial beliefs with a circle of activist apocalyptic prciphets 
in Zwickau. MUntzer eventually became like leader of a commoner uprising that, like the 
English Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. invoked the Adam and Eve narrative to call for the 
abolition of like aristocracy. The ensuing war of 1524-1525 illustrates tike explosive 
mixture of apocalyptic prophecy, millennial notions, and access to the biblical text by 
commoners (Blickle 1981). Luther’s role as failed mediator and eventually enthusiastic 
supporter of the nobles’ slaughter of the peasants drew critical lines between politically 
acceptable reformers (who could count on the support of princes) and radical 
millennialists who did not spare Luther lire title of ANTICHRIST any more than Luther 
had spared the pope. These events recapitulated like dynamics of like Taborites in tlkcir 
split with Hus. illustrating how easily, especially under conditions of aristocratic 
exploitation, a passive, transformative apocalyptic movement can become active and 
violent. 
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Anabaptists 

l.uther. therefore, walked a tightrope across apocalyptic falls as he tried to avoid slipping 
either into tire millennial fanaticism of the radicals or into tire mystified institutions of the 
Catholic Church. But others went much farther. The most radical were generally grouped 
under the rubric “Anabaptists'' tsee ANABAPTISM) in that they rejected infant 
BAPTISM laird the ecclesiastical older that insisted on its efficacy) and insisted that the 
believer undergo baptism as part of a conscious, adult CONVERSION, a turning to tire 
Lord. This produced highly self-conscious salvific communities that were, by definition, 
voluntary and radical. These imitators of the apostolic life formed classic millennial 
"cells 1 ’ and lived in a proleptic perfection that anticipated an imminent apocalypse. Such 
beliefs, steeped in millennial lore and expectations, found adheients among people of all 
social standings, but had a paiticular appeal to commoners. They also had a very high 
incidence of WOMEN (characteristic of active transfoimaiive groups) who played 
prominent roles in the Anabaptist communities. As with most radical demotic 
millennialists. the Anabaptists had no central organization, but rather constituted a wide- 
ranging assoiintent of acephalous communities and individuals whose religious 
convictions and affiliations could change with great speed and intensity. 

Almost all of these Anabaptists began las far as we can reconstruct) in extremely 
pacific fomts. refusing to participate in any aspect of state coercion and avoiding among 
themselves any signs of hierarchy, manifesting all the signs of a zealous active 
transformative apocalyptic leading to a demotic millennial kingdom. One might imagine 
that people for whom “love thy enemy as thyself and "forgive seven times seventy” 
would remain radical pacifists (see PACIFISM), but under the conditions in which they 
spread, at least some of them became active cataclysmic apocalyptic zealots and 
hierarchical millennialists. According to Norman Cohn (1957). they prefigure modem 
totalitarian fascism. 

This turn to the violent derives in pan from live deeply hostile reception that 
Anabaptists got from both Catholics and other Protestants, especially in the late 1520s. 
Both the Catholics and the reformers who had control of the levers of power attacked 
these radicals as the worst kind of heretics and. whenever possible, burned them at the 
stake. True to the pacifist maityidoms of the early church, they met their fate w ith great 
courage and resolute faith. This hostility. however, undermined transformative 
apocalyptic sccnaiios and increased the appeal of passive cataclysmic ones. Apocalyptic 
delirium fed violent imagination, and when God failed to intervene, triggered a shift 
toward active cataclysmic transitions to the millennial kingdom. 


The Heavenly Jerusalem at Munster 

Apocalyptic prophecies circulated with increasing intensity among Anabaptists who. 
fleeing persecution, became increasingly mobile. The Anabaptist MELCHIOR 
HOFMANN prophesied about the advent of the millennial kingdom in 1533 (Deppeiman 
1983). as did French Protestants in live circle of Marguerite of Navaire (Croiizet 2001). At 
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its approach. Geiman-speaking Anabaptists became increasingly active, first focusing on 
Strasbourg as the site where live Heavenly Jciusalcm would descend to earth, then on 
Munster, where, in a dramatic election in 1533. they won control of live city council. 
BERNHARD ROTHMANN. a preacher at least in pan inspired by Hofmann's 
prophecies, provided the key shift from 1533 to 1534 as an apocalyptic date, and upped 
the ante from passive to active cataclysmism: God will come, he assured his listeners, 
"but vengeance is a prior task of the servants of God.... We have to be his tools and must 
attack the godless on like days that the Lonl will determine" (Vogler 1988:107). The 
Anabaptist city council expelled all unbelievers, including tire bishop. Catholic and 
Pmtestant troops, unable to agree on anything else, allied to free the city from such 
fanatics. With prophecy redated to Easter 1534. Anabaptists from all over North 
Germany and the NETHERLANDS set out for the city to paiticipate in the advent of the 
millennial kingdom. After several changes in leadership, from IAN MATH1JS (d. 1534) 
to "King" Jan van Leiden <d. 1535). the starving inhabitants finally were routed by the 
enemy. Punishments were swift and thorough. 

The drama at MUnster displays a wide range of characteristic dynamics of apocalyptic 
millennialism: 

• The gathering represents an apocalyptic activation of a previously radically passive 

religiosity. 

• The high number of women (probably 70 percent or morel, illustrates the prominence of 

women in demotic movements. 

• Their claims to universal sovereignty, including live minting of coins intended to be 

valid tluoughout the world, reflect a characteristic megalomania. 

• The growing aggressiveness with which the Anabaptists, once majoiitarian, treated 

Catholic and Protestant citizens illustrates live ways in which access to power brings 
on more coercive forms of religiosity. 

• The royal, even imperial, forms that the messianic kingdom took illustrate how 

apocalyptic power-holders can shift from demotic to hierarchical millennialism. 
prefiguring the emergence of totalitarian movements in the modern world. 

• Their use of cannons to shoot propaganda tracts to the soldiers besieging live city (first 

recorded case of aerial pamphlet bombing) illustrates the ingenuity with which 
apocalyptic groups use information technology. 

• Their reaction to the failure of apocalyptic expectations displays—for the first time in 

documentary detail—the kinds of "upping the ante" brought on by the desperate effoit 
to deny prophecy failed: authoritarianism, patriarchal ANT1NO.M1AN1SM (polygamy 
but not polyandry), violence, including public executions of dissenters, and ever more 
elaborate street theater intended to reignite hope (Midelforl 2001). 

• The decision of authorities, once the Anabaptists had fallen to the sword, to keep the 

bodies of live condemned leaders in iron cages hanging from the Lambeitskirche 
illustrates live profound hatred that the Sihiimterel I fanaticism) of the millennial 
enthusiasts can inspire in others. 

Along with live Peasants’ War. the debacle at MUnster became a byword for the excesses 
of live radical Reformation, giving ammunition to the conservatives who wanted to limit 
the dynamic of refoim and forcing the Anabaptists back into a profound quietism 
(Melchiorites. HL’TTERITES. MENNO.N1TES. Familists. and others). This ability to 
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survive ihe apocalyptic catastrophe of Milnsiei suggests; (he underlying commitment of 
Anabaptism to pacific demotic religiosity. 


Calvin and the Puritans 

One of the more opaque chapters in the millennial history of the Reformation concerns 
the fate of CALVINISM, especially in ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. JOHN CALVIN, 
with his thoroughgoing Augustinianism and double PREDESTINATION, could hardly 
be accused of engaging in the kind of popular millennial ism of the Anabaptists and the 
peasant revolutionaries. Indeed, one might argue that his THEOLOGY represents a 
specific repudiation of both their apocalyptic errots and their millennial errors so 
manifest in 1533 (Crouzct 20011. However scrupulous Calvin’s theology, at a more 
practical level his experiment with a godly city of Geneva based on the "utopian" mosaic 
blueprint represents a particularly chaste (and therefore more successful) form of 
millennialism. In any case, his theology produced some of the most vigorous and 
effective forms of millennialism among Anglo-Christians, the English Puritans (sec 
PURITANISM), and the Scottish followers of JOHN KNOX (Hotson 2000). 

Certainly more pragmatic elements mark the culmination of Puritan millennialism 
both in England and in North America in the seventeenth century, which, one might 
argue, laid some critical foundations for modern democracies. The Mayflower charter 
represents a particularly good example of a demotic "millennial" constitution. And the 
English CIVIL WAR (1640-1660). in which a king was. for the first time in European 
history, executed by a revolutionary regink; that sought to establish a commonwealth, 
sees a florescence of demotic millennial movements—Diggers. LEVELERS. Fifth 
Monarchists. Ranters. Quakers—unmatclted since the early Reformation I Hill 1990). The 
Quakers (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OFi exhibited the same millennial fervor, the same 
dynamic that led a follower of GEORGE Fox to break with Calvin and declare himself 
messiah (Naylor’s messianic entrance to Bristol in 1656). and the same ability to return, 
after the failure of activism, to radical forms of pacifism that characterized the 
Anabaptists. 

Millennial themes continued to appear in many forms of Protestantism, both 
postmillennial (activist transformational) and premillennial (passive cataclysmic!, which 
seem to alternate periods of ascendancy, apparently as a repeating trip switch that 
reverses with disappointment. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, great outdoor 
revival movements (see REVIVALS) swept though whole regions in Anglo-Christian 
lands (the two Great AWAKENINGS). These movements share much in common with 
the medieval revivalist "peace movements" like the French Peace of God (990s-1030si 
and (Ike Northern Italian Great Alielulia of 1233. According to millennial scholars, 
postmillcnnialism plays a central role in the emergence of many modern characteristics— 
science and technology, radical social reform, democratic institutions, emancipation— 
while premilleiwialixm became the trademark of the antimodern "fundamentalists" who 
today play a significant role in American life (O'Leary 1994; Gorenberg 2000). Among 
the more consequential shifts in millennial thinking wrought by AngloChristians. we find 
a strong philo-Semitic theme (see PHILO-SEMITIS.M: JUDASIM) that, rather than the 
dominant medieval scenario whereby Jewish messianic behavior revealed tine work of 
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Antichrist. embraced Jewish messianic hopes co iciuin 10 Zion as a positive conuihution 
to the apocalyptic scenario. This shift not only encouraged and supported the emergence 
of Jewish Zionism from tire nineteenth century onward, but also encouraged extensive 
periods of positive-sum interactions with Jews. 


Conclusions: Historians and Unintended Consequences 

In many ways, the history of millennialism in the Reformation, or rather the millennial 
histoiy of the Reformation, still awaits composition. For so long, theological and 
scholarly agendas have shared the honor and repulsion toward tire excesses of active 
cataclysmic apocalyptic millennialism. Historians, in synthesizing the Reformation, have 
characteristically dismissed the pervasive nature of the phenomenon and tried to restrict 
its discussion to the most flagrant examples (Ozment 1991). Norman Cohn may have 
contributed to this tendency by associating these fa-natical revolutionary movements with 
twentieth-century totalitarianism. But Cohn also emphasized the radical egalitarianism of 
these groups, as did Christopher Hill in his study of English millennialism of the 
seventeenth century. In conclusion, consider four major areas worthy of further 
investigation: demotic religiosity, religious violence, and philo- and anti-Judaism, and 
modern capitalism. 


Demotic Religiosity 

Demotic religiosity emphasizes tire following essential themes: equality before the law. 
the dignity of manual labor, direct access to sacred scripture and to God on the part of all 
the faithful, and ICONOCLASM. These themes can and do exist outside of millennial 
and apocalyptic frameworks, hut tire essential demotic mtllennial dream—swords into 
plowshares, all enjoying tire fruit of their honest labor—imagines a world wire re such 
values rule, the egalitarian messianic kingdom. From tire earliest stages of tire Protestani 
Reformation, tire link between this demotic religiosity and apocalyptic time played a 
central role, especially notable in a work by Luther's close friend Lucas Cranach, the 
Passional Chrisli and Antiehrtsii. an illustrated pamphlet aimed at and very popular 
among the simplest (and largely illiterate) population. Here Christ appears as a modest 
and poor man. of the people, while the antichiist appears as the Pope suiroutrded by 
ecclesiastical pomp and splendor. Luther’s own identification of the papacy (rather than 
any single pope) with Antichrist produced a more elastic apocalyptic framework at tire 
same time as it identifred hierarchy with Antichrist, a central theme among the most 
radical mrllenniulists from Anabaptists to Quakers. The multiple ways in which this 
brand of millennialism injected demotic themes into both the religious and social life of 
Reformation Europe deserves attention. 
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Religious Violence 

The most consistent failure of the Reformation by modem standards was tl>e way in 
which groups that had all begun with a discourse of religious tolerance Isee 
TOLERATIONi and voluntarism consistently turned to religious coercion when they 
took power. In the words of one historian, "tolerance, in tire Protestant Reformation, was 
a loser's creed'’ (Grell and Scribner 1996). Having emphasized voluntarism when they 
were minorities, group after group of reformers took their accession to power as a 
mandate from God to impose tire "true” religion. The behavior of the MUnster 
Anabaptists offers a startling example of what has become a plague of fledgling 
democracies—the electoral rise of a regime that puts an end to the institutions that 
allowed it to come to power. The ferocious religious wars that plagued Europe from the 
early sixteenth to the mid-seventeenth centuries resulted partly from the basic intolerance 
of long-standing Christian claims to a monopoly on SALVATION, partly from the 
justified fear of allowing "other” (especially millennial! forms of Christianity to take 
hold, partly to the warfare between commoners and elites that informed so much of post¬ 
plague European society. 

And yet tire more quietistic forms of demotic religiosity, with their active 
transformational attitudes, their emphasis on free will in convention (both among 
Christians and Jews), and their radical egalitarianism, also produced some of live most 
tolerant forms of religiosity. The Puritan Commonwealth began with the removal of 
(almost) all censorship in 1640. a policy change that had an electrifying effect both on 
English printing and more broadly on the emergence of a "public sphere” that laid one of 
the central foundations of modern democracies—free speech and public media of 
communication (see PUBLISHING. MEDIA!. JOHN MILTON'S notions of tolerance 
lAeteopugiilca) found a broad audience among English Christians, attitudes that survived 
into the Restoration. In an important sense, the American Revolution represents tl>e first 
link; in Christian history that tolerance became a winner's creed, and no small part of that 
shift occurred by mutual consent among various religious denominations, many of them 
millennial, that church should not avail itself of state power. With this division of 
CHURCH AND STATE, the UNITED STATES managed to harness the zeal of demotic 
millennialism to the demands of democratic culture, allowing its voluntaristic dimensions 
to flourish while pruning back the temptation to coercion. 


Philo- and Anti-Judaism 

Luther's relationship with Jews illustrates a pattern that characterizes much of the 
apocalyptic interaction between Jews and Christians over the last millennium. In the 
enthusiasm and optimism of early stages of expectation, with a sense of assurance that 
God is about to intervene on their side, apocalyptic believers tend to approach Jews 
favorably, at once because their voluntary CONVERSION is a necessary element of all 
Christian apocalyptic scenarios, and because their demotic religiosity has more in 
common with Jewish religiosity than with that of the hierarchical church. But with the 
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failure of apocalyptic expecuuions. Luther. as many disappointed hopefuls before and 
after him. turned against the Jews, making them the apocalyptic scapegoat whose failure 
to convert prevented live Parous ia. This pattern of Philo-Semitism in the early, optimistic 
stages of apocalyptic hope followed by ANTI-SEMITISM in the aftermath of failure may 
account for many of the outbursts of anti-Jewish violence in Christian history over the 
last millennium. Nonetheless, sustained periods of good relations between Jews and 
Christians have contributed significantly to both economic development and the 
emergence of a tolerant civil society. The Anglo-Christian rewriting of the apocalyptic 
scenario to favor Jewish autonomy (at least temporarily) derives from the philo-Judaic 
tendencies of demotic millennialism. 


Modern Capitalism 

MAX WEBER'S Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism represents one of the most 
famous and neglected historical works of the twentieth century. In it Weber argues an 
important role for the unintended consequences of Protestant theology. His most detailed 
focus concerns the effects of predestination on subsequent generations of Calvinists, 
especially of English Puritans. But his broader concerns include the importance of 
VOCATION with its intense emphasis on the dignity—indeed, the divinely willed 
nature—of manual labor. All four of the denominations that Weber points to as 
particularly contributive to the 'spirit of capitalism"—Puritans. Quakers. Quietists. and 
Methodists—represent the most demotic of the forms of Protestantism, all with important 
millennial aspects, some that periodically surge forward at apocalyptic moments. Weber 
describes believers whose extraordinary religious discipline and commitment to the 
dignity of manual labor enabled them to make a great deal of money, but whose demotic 
values restrained them from "selling out" and joining tire aristocracy. The question 
deserves reconsideration, with attention to the role of demotic millennialist responses to 
disappointed apocalyptic expectation as a significant factor in live emergence of so 
powerful an egalitarian discipline. Similar dynamics seem probable in the emergence of 
both science and technology. It will take several generations of research before scholars 
can assess live impact of millennialism in all its varieties on the course of the Reformation 
and Protestantism and its contribution to the emergence of the modern West. 

See also Catholicism. Protestant Reactions: Chiliasm. Fundamentalism: Politics: 
Rapture: Tribulationism 
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RICHARD LANDES 


MILLER, WILLIAM (1782-1849) 


American theologian. Miller founded ihc Millerile movcmcni on the basis of his 
prcdiciion lhai Jesus would return to Earth about the year 1843. Bom in Pittsfield. 
Massachusetts. Februaiy IS. 1782. Miller wandered into DEISM briefly in his youth. 
Later Itc studied the BIBLE and became persuaded that he was called to preach, and he 
traveled to share his message in the 1830s and early 1840s. He preached to thousands of 
people across the northeastern UNITED STATES and. in concert with Joshua V'.Himes, 
created an energetic millennial movement (see MILLEN ARIANS AND 
MILLENNIALIS.Mi. When the year 1843 passed. Miller and other leaders of the 
movement reconsidered but did not renounce their predictions. Fust they looked for Jesus 
by the end of the Jewish year 1843. which ended in March of 184-1 on the common 
calendar. Finally Miller followed otheis in his own movement in focusing on the precise 
date. October 22. 1844. When the clouds did not 'hurst asunder" on that day it came to be 
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known as the Great Disappointment. Millet himself gave up revisions of his prophecy. 
He continued to believe in the imminent appearance of Jesus until his death in Low 
Hampton. New York, in 1849. Some of his followers, on the other hand, took the 
Millerite message as their foundation for what became the SEVENTH-DAY 
ADVENTISTS. 


Bible Facts 

William Miller shaied a common Protestant impulse to return to the Bible, and only the 
Bible, for understanding of past, present, and future. When Miller returned from fighting 
in the War of 1812 he studied his Bible with the aid of only a concordance to reach his 
own conclusions about the message of scripture. Like many residents of tire United States 
in his generation. Miller believed that tire Bible was open to reading by all Christians. He 
assciied that it was the duty of believers to reject traditional and hierarchical authorities 
and to use their own common sense to approach the clear truths of the Bible. What Miller 
found in the Bible were ‘facts.’' The words of the Bible, and the details of Scripture, had 
the AUTHORITY of scientific data for Miller. Again taking an approach common in his 
generation. Miller saw his reading of the Bible as a kind of exercise in Baconian 
induction (see BACON. FRANCISt: the facts were there on tire page, the reader could 
assemble the facts, and out of the accumulation of facts conclusions could be drawn. 
Most significant for the dating of the end. numbers in the Bible became facts to plug into 
a holy arithmetic. According to Miller anyone could see that the 2.300 days of Daniel 
8:14 pointed to the end in 1843—assuming, of course, that the 2.300 days should count as 
years and that the count should begin at tl>e fall of the Persian Empire in -157 B.C. 
Similarly, the reign of the Roman Catholic Church, which Millet dated at 583 A.D.. 
began tire count of the 1.260 days—counted as years—of Revelation 11:3 and 12:6. 
Again, the numbers pointed to 1843. Supernatural wonders constituted the end. but 
empiricism provided tire metliod for dating the end. 


Camp Meeting Rev h alism 

Miller had only to look around him to find an effective technique for spreading his 
message in the 1830s. In both the United States and the British Isles. Protestants had 
developed ITINERACY, outdoor preaching, and mass ceremonies of religious 
commitment. In the United Slates. Methodists especially, but also Presbyterians and 
Miller's own BAPTISTS, had refined these traditions into the CAMP MEETING. 
Christians and potential converts assembled at a meeting ground, sometimes prepared to 
stay for days to listen to emotional PREACHING, pray. sing, and hope for profound 
religious experience. At least since the famous Cane Ridge camp meeting in Kentucky in 
1801. American Protestants had the camp meeting available as a means to spread their 
message and experience. 

Although Miller often preached in individual congregations, he and his fellow 
Millerites had their greatest impact in camp meetings. Camp meetings allowed them to 
reach larger numbers of people, more important, camp meetings remained available as 
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existing denominations and congregations became more hostile toward Millerites. In die 
184(h Millerites even built their own Grcai Tent to carry from place io place so that they 
could hold meetings in inclemem weather—and pcitiaps as an attraction in itself, to draw 
in the curious. Not neglecting urban populations. Miller and his compatriots preached in 
large halls and tabernacles to inspire REVIVALS in cities, including New York. 


Ev angelical Conversion 

The main goal of camp meetings, and often the first goal of Millerite lecturers, was to 
bring individuals to the dramatic religious experience of CONVERSION. Millerites. like 
their evangelical neighbors, understood conversion as a moment of receiving like grace of 
God in the heart and thus the beginning of a life as a committed Christian. 

At the moment of conversion, the convert might experience the '"heart strangely 
warmed" of JOHN WESLEY, exhibit uncontrolled physical manifestations such as 
convulsive movements, and even lose consciousness. After conversion revivalists Imped 
that converts would read the Bible, seek to lead a moral life, and join a community of 
Christians in a congregation. 

Miller's message of the hoped-for return of Jesus Christ connected to tike conversion 
experience in two ways. First the nearness of the return of Christ impressed listeners with 
the seriousness of their religious state. If Christ were to return immediately, all people 
would he judged. The Millerite message left little room for delay, and thus heightened tire 
pressure for immediate conversion. Tire effectiveness of Millerite preaching as a means 
to bring individuals to conversion was a major reason that non-Miller tie preachers invited 
Millerites to speak to congregations and camp meetings. 

For Miller and his compatriots, however, the more significant connection between the 
Millerite message and conversion ran tike other way. Miller and Millerite lecturers hoped 
that they could persuade people to become converted both to a Christian life and to belief 
in the imminent return of Christ. Conversion was hut lire first step; adherence to the 
anticipation of Christ had to follow or Miller’s success remained incomplete. For some 
converts, in fact. like acceptance of tire anticipation of Christ's return cither gave specific 
content to the conversion experience or became a second religious experience in itself— 
the functional equivalent, perhaps, of the experience of holiness in Methodist traditions 
(see SANCTIFICATION>. 


Come Out of Babylon? 

Miller always believed that his message added to. but did not displace, evangelical 
Christianity. After all. l>c shared lire conversion orientation, the Bible-eenteredness. and 
the mission impulse of his evangelical contemporaries (see EVANGELICALISM). Much 
as preachers in existing denominations appreciated tire conversions that Miller and his 
fellows inspired, though, they became increasingly impatient with Millerite insistence on 
focusing on the end times. Individual congregations and specific camp meetings began to 
exclude Millerite lecturers and to seek to silence persistent Millerite converts who sought 
to bring their message to tike center. The more they found themselves asked to be silent. 
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the more aggressive Millcrites became in iheir insistence on having their message told; 
ihe more aggressive they became. Ihe more they were silenced. As had happened 
repeatedly from the very origins of Protestantism. tliose who thought that they would ad 
as reformers became schismatics. 

Although he expressed skepticism about existing churches. Miller himself did not lead 
the call to lease the existing denominations. The leadership of ihe Millerite movement 
was no longer exclusively in his hands by the early 1840s. Those who had risen to 
leadership in the movement began to call all existing denominations Babylon. The next 
step followed easily: the Bible gave a specific injunc tion to “come out of her. my people" 
(Revelation 18:4). Millcrites. therefore, began to leave their churches. Millerite leaders 
insisted that they were not creating a new DENOMINATION. Denominations were, after 
all. pan of Babylon. Instead. Millcrites adhered to a loosely organized movement that had 
as its purpose watching for the end of the world. 


The Return of Christ and the Burning of the Earth 

Miller himself sketched the chronology and images of the end of the world to which 
Millcrites adhered. He placed most of the events predicted by the Bible in the past. The 
central event to come, and the center of all of Miller's thinking, was Christ's breaking 
through the clouds to return again to eaith: 

The clouds have burst asunder. The heavens appear. The great white 
throne is in sight—Amazement fills the universe with awe—he comes— 
he comes behold the savior conies, lift up your heads ye saints he 
conies!—he comes!!—he conies!!! (Miller to Truman Hendryx. March 
26. 1822) 

Miller adhered to premillennialism—the belief that Christ would return before the 
millennium—rather than tlie increasingly popular postmillennialism—the belief that the 
millennium could be achieved before tlie return of Christ. The meaning of the leturn of 
Christ did not rest in simple chronology for Miller, however. Miller saw tlie dramatic, 
personal, imminent return of Christ as the central symbol of—the central promise which 
made tiue—the reality of a transcendent, supernatural power that governed the universe. 
Miller’s neighbors may have seen in canals, railroads, the establishment of tlie American 
republic, and a host of other changes signs of tlie improvement of humankind and thus 
reasons to focus on this world as the locus of Christian promise. Miller viewed his 
neighbors' hopes as a distraction and a delusion. If Christ came once miraculously, 
personally, and physically, then Christ would come again and in the same way. If God's 
word about the first coming was true, then God's word about the second coming—as 
Millet understood it—had to be true. The image of Christ breaking through the clouds 
meant to Miller the truth of God's very being. 

If Miller sought to turn the attention of his contemporaries from this world to another, 
he did so dramatically in the further details of his eschatological interpretation (see 
ESCHATOLOGY). After Christ's return through tlie clouds. Miller expected the burning 
of the earth. He imagined in one depiction of the end. 
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a flame more pure.—a searching, cleansing, penetrating flame of fire.— 
that searched even 1 nook and corner of the globe:...and thus destroyed all 
that had life, and all on which the curse of sin was found.... The 
monuments of man... The wotfcs of an... The cities, villages, and 
towns...tire vain philosophy of former generations...the more modern 
customs and fashions of the day...—these all did melt awav. (Bliss. 
Memoirs. 406-412) 

At the time of the burning of the earth. Miller anticipated that the saved among the dead 
would rise and that they, along with the faithful living, would be caught up with Christ. 
Thus spared the teirible purification by fire, the saved could witness the introduction of 
the millennium: the age of perfect peace at the end of all time. Although Millcrism falls 
under the category of millennial and millcnaiian movements, it was not the millennium 
itself on which Miller fix-used his imagination. His anticipation always centered on the 
return of Christ, whether or not his I ropes were fulfilled in 1843. 
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RUTH ALDEN DOAN 


MILTON, JOHN (1608-1676) 


English writer, poet, and theologian. John Milton was bom in London. England, on 
December 9. 1608. He spent most of his life in the same city, where, sixtyeight years 
later, he died and was buried. Extraordinarily well-educated, especially in classical and 
scriptural languages. Milton was destined by his parents for religious service. Far from 
the stereotypically dour exponent of English PURITANISM. Milton nonetheless 
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steadfastly supported Puritan opposition to the Protestantism of the Anglican 
establishment. An early ally of the Presbyterians in their polemical attacks on the 
oppressive and corrupt prelatical hierarchy (1641-1642), Ire later became sharply critical 
of tire Presbyterians' own attempts to curtail intellectual and religious freedom, for 
reasons Ire articulates most memorably in Areopaglllta (1645). By the end of the 1640s 
Milton had further distanced himself from the Ptesbyterians and indeed the majority of 
his countrymen by advocating the people's right to remove their monarch, and even put 
him on trial as subject to law. Appointed Secretary for Foreign Tongues after King 
Charles’s trial and execution. Ire successfully defended tire English regicides against their 
outraged Continental detractors. Catholic and Protestant. Once OLIVER CROMWELL 
(1599-1658) died, however, and the government fell into chaos. Milton failed to 
persuade his countrymen to establish a republic. A target of disdain and derision during 
the Restoration (1660-1688), the blind outcast nevertheless composed Paradise Last 
< 1667). with its attempt to justify the ways of God to humans, at the sanxr time that Ire 
was suffering through the collapse of all that he had fought for. He later published the 
two other masterpieces for which Ire is best remembered. Paradise Regain'd and Samson 
A gunnies (1671). 


Family Life and Education 

The poet’s parents. Sara and John Milton, resided with their growing family on 
commercially affluent Bread Street. Tlreir house stood in the busy heart of tire city, 
destined for utter destruction in the great fire of 1666. Cheapside was adjacent, massive 
old St. Paul's Cathedral and its grammar school (which Milton attended) loomed a short 
walk away, and the Mermaid tavern—frequented at that time by dramatists Ben Jonson. 
William Shakespeare. Francis Beaumont, and John Fletcher—served refreshment in the 
vicinity. The Milton family inhabited rooms above lire father's scrivener's shop. 
Apprentices and servants also occupied the bustling household, and the Miltons 
prospered through the scrivener's shrewd real estate transactions as well as through the 
economically indispensable tlkough morally controversial practice of usuiy. 

Frank Kermode. in what has become a commonplace of Milton scholarship, described 
young Milton as "his father’s chief investment." and some have constiued the scrivener's 
scrupulous cultivation of his son's talents as an early instance of MAX WEBER'S 
(1864-19201 Protestant Ethic. While Weberian elaborations of Milton’s development 
have proven ponderous, anachronistic, and undiscriminating, religion was undoubtedly 
the senior Milton's main motive in lavishly providing for the poet's education. A 
longawaited first son. he was set apart by his parents, like live biblical Samson, for service 
to God. To attain know ledge of God through Scripture seems also to have been a personal 
spiritual imperative for the father. Early biographers prominently record that Mil-ton's 
father had. as a boy. been disinherited by his Roman Catholic father after he found an 
English Bible in his son’s chamber. If we may judge by live weight given this patriarchal 
nairativc in early biographies of the poet, the father's disobedience in the puisuit of 
seriptuial knowledge, and consequent alienation from his father, became a foundational 
family story. Young Milton thus pursued his studies, or was induced to pursue them, as if 
he were on a mission from God. Tutors instructed him in classical and scriptural tongues. 
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and even as a child he often toiled past midnight, attended by a nurse appointed by his 
father. So began the long history of eyestrain and headaches that culminated in the total 
blindness suffered by the poet in his forties. 

Despite these studious labors, life in the Milton household ran counter to the 
stereotypical depiction of Puritans as opposed to music, meiriment. and fiction. Milton's 
father, though primarily a businessman, was also a habitual artist—a musician who when 
disinherited, supported himself by singing, and whose adult compositions tanged from 
solemn religious madrigals to rollicking court entertainments. Instructed by his father, the 
poet played the organ throughout his life and sang skillfully. Heavenly bliss, as depicted 
in Paradise Lou. consists of angelic singing, dancing, and lovemaking. Deviating sharply 
from received traditions, the monistic-materialist epic poet put bodies, food, and sex in 
Heaven as on Earth. 


Protestant Versus Puritan 

Mrlton is nonetheless better described as a Puritan than as a Protestant. The term 
"Protestant" in its most general and primitive sense is a negative one. signifying a 
Chr istian who docs not belong to tire Church of Rome. Among the English during the 
seventeenth century, the term "Protestant" also had a more pointed and roughly opposite 
meaning, one relevant to local religious and political controversies. At the time. 
"Protestant” often referred to contented worshippers in the CHURCH OF ENGLAND, as 
opposed to separatist sects or NONCONFORMISTS like live Puritans. " Puritan" thus 
indicated a believer disgruntled with the established orthodoxy, while "Protestant" 
indicated an orthodox believer. In the polemical terms of his specific historical situation. 
Milton was a Puritan who believed that English Protestants had left the work of 
REFORMATION unfinished. 

Milton's protest against English Protestant orthodoxy depends on a progressive model 
of truth, memorably set forth in Areopagiuia (1645). the most revered and infiuential of 
Milton's prose works. The first printed work devoted to advocating freedom of the press, 
it includes or anticipates every major argument that has ever been advanced in support of 
such freedom, including, prominently, its instrumentality to religious liberty and the 
pursuit of truth. At the time of its publication. Milton was dissenting from efforts to 
achieve religious conformity sponsored by the newly dominant PRESBYTERIAN 
faction, which had itself been deemed unorthodox (not Protestant) by live previous. 
Episcopal regime. Milton's career as a religious controversialist had in fact begun with 
tracts that supported Presbyterian attempts to reform or undo Prelatical Episcopacy 
(1641-1642). 

To explain the doctrinal uncertainty with which Christians must cope. Milton in 
Areopagllica claims that the truth expressed by Christ and his apostles became 
fragmented and scattered in subsequent generations. Christians are duty-bound to seek 
the pieces and restore truth's original form, a task that will not be completed until 
doomsday: "we have not found them all. Lords and Commons, nor ever shall doe. till her 
Masters second coming.” Tire ongoing search for truth requires us "to Ire still searching 
what we know not by what we know, still closing up truth to truth as we find it." This 
conscientious, unceasing labor Milton opposes to Presbyterian complacency: "it is not tire 
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unfrocking of a priest, the unmitering of a bishop, and the removing him off the 
Presbyterian shoulders, that will make us a happy nation" (Wolfe 1953-1982:2. 549- 
551). Unlike Milton, the Presbyterians did not see truth as the apocalyptic goal of an 
incessant, temporal quest and would have been content simply to replace the previous 
church hierarchy with their own system. Provoked in pan by Milton's writings promoting 
divorce as a remedy for failed marriages (1643-1645) and fearing that tolerance of 
diverse beliefs would foster social disorder, they looked to prepublication licensing as a 
way of squelching heretical opinions before they could be heard. 

For Milton, however. HERESY could mean “only the choise or following of any 
opinion good or bad in religion or any other learning" (Wolfe 1953-1982:7. 246). In this 
neutral sense, heresy is not a dangerous intellectual contaminant that calls for quarantine, 
but instead a dynamic moment in an intellectual and spiritual process, a moment that 
instigates further exploration. As a consequence, new schools of thought and deviations 
from existing ones will inevitably occur. As the Presbyterians’ own recent histoiy 
illustrated, what was once deemed heresy may become ORTHO DOXY, from which new 
heresies will eventually depart, "ev’n to the reforming of Reformation it self (Wolfe 
1953-1982:2.553). The believer who knuckles under, following fixed doctrines without 
confimtation of conscience, "only because his pastor says so. or the Assembly so 
determines." Milton describes as "a heretick in the truth" (Wolfe 1953-1982:2.543). The 
conscientious heretic thus appeal's in Milton’s presentation as the only praiseworthy 
Christian, while the complacent exponent of customary otlhodoxy takes on the aspect of 
a contemptible timeserver. Milton himself, as his Latin theological treatise. Dr doetrina 
Christiana (undiscovered until 1823) details, was by the end of his life variously, and by 
orthodox standards criminally, heretical in his beliefs. Though doctrinally he must he 
deemed a sect of one. his theology includes heresies that fall under live following rubrics: 
ANABAPTISM. ANTLTRIMTARIANISM. ANTINOMIANISM. anti-Sabbatarianism. 
Ar mini an ism. millennalism. vitalist materialism, mortalism. polygamy, and Quaker 
spiritualism. 


Secretary for Foreign Tongues 

As exemplified by Areopagitica. the prose works Milton published in the 1640s track his 
increasingly Iteretical divergence from the Presbyteiian orthodoxy with which he had 
allied himself early in the decade—an orthodoxy itself deemed heterodox under the 
previous Episcopal system. Although subsequent generations took inspiration from them, 
these religious and political tracts had little contemporary effect. True, the bishops were 
undone in the 1640s. but they were restored with tire monarchy in 1660. Mauiage law 
long remained unchanged despite Milton's arguments for divorce. Areopagiiica failed to 
peisuade Parliament to repeal the Licensing Order. Finally. Milton's arguments against 
monarchical ABSOLUTISM in The Tenure of Kings and Magbiraies (1649) also went 
largely unnoticed, but that tract's publication on Febiuary 13. 1649. two weeks after King 
Charles’s execution, does seem to have drawn the attention of the new government, for 
Milton was soon appointed its secretary for foreign tongues. 

Cromwell's council charged Milton with defending the English regicides from tlveir 
outraged detractors at home and abroad. The first opponent was Charles I himself. 
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Chailes justified himself and royal prerogative in a posthumous book entitled Eihm 
E<isiliic (The Image of a King), which elicited public sympathy for the beheaded 
monarch by portraying him as a Christ-like martyr. In Elkonoklusies (The Image 
Breaker). Milton responded by exposing Charles's treacheries during the civil war. 
including his willingness to open England to Roman Catholic powers in return for 
military assistance. The sentimental appeal of Charles’s pamphlet met with more success 
than Milton’s matter-of-fact exposure of the monarch's treachery. Milton enjoyed belter 
fortune in the court of European public opinion. Shortly after Charles’s trial and 
execution, the reigning intellectual powerhouse of mid-seventeenth-century Europe, the 
celebrated Claudius Salmasius. was hired to condemn the English regicides. He produced 
a weighty, pedantic tome that predicted bloody vengeance would light on the English for 
killing their king. Charged with replying quickly. Milton, then virtually unknown in 
Europe, composed a light-footed, point-by-point refutation of Salmasius’s attack, replete 
with devastating satiric abuse. Pm populo Angllcano dtfetuio ("Defense of the English 
People"i exalted Milton's continental reputation to almost Cromwellian proportions. 

Milton's greatest contemporary celebrity occurred in the same decade as his greatest 
losses. The strain of rapidly replying to Salmasius cost him the remainder of his already 
failing eyesight by 1652. a loss his enemies deemed divine punishment for his impious 
attacks cm King Charles. Also in 1652. Mary Powell died after giving birth to a third 
daughter. Deborah. Their son. John, born less than a year previously, perished only a few 
months after his mother. Milton's eyesight, wife, and only son—all gone in the same 
year. He married a second wife. Katherine Woodcock, in 1656. and w ith her he seems to 
have found wedded happiness: but she died only two years after their marriage, also 
because of complications from childbirth. Two of his best-loved sonnets—"When 1 
consider how my light is spent" and "Mctbought I saw my late espoused saint"—date 
from this period and seem to reflect the trauma he underwent because of his blindness 
and his second wife's death. By the end of the 1650s. he was a lonely, blind, twice- 
widowed father of three, who. after the death of Cromwell in 165S. had to endure the 
rapid disintegration of the English Commonwealth he had labored so intensely to defend. 

In repeated, futile publications that argued in favor of establishing a republic, the 
once-celebrated defender of the English people pleaded with his countrymen not to 
restore the monarchy, though he seems to have foreseen his arguments would go 
unheeded. With the Restoration looming. Milton’s fame quickly translated into calumny, 
and l>e became an objec t of scorn and insult among the people he had defended. Derided 
as a "blind guide." he was mocked for having "scribbled (his) eyes out" to no effect, 
berated for having "thrown |his) ditty outrage on live memory of a murdered Prince as if 
the Hangman were but (his) usher” (Masson 1965:661). Royalist Roger I.’Estrange 
commented that Milton had "resolved one great question, by evidencing that devils may 
indue human shape" or. allowing that Milton might indeed be human. L’Estrange 
observed that he gave "every man a horror for mankind when he considers (Milton is) of 
the race" i Masson 1965:690). 

It would be difficult to overstate the desire for bloody vengeance among some 
Royalists at the Res-toration. or the narrowness of Milton’s escape from it. Although they 
were already dead and buried, the corpses of Cromwell. Ireton. and Bradshaw were 
disinterred for the anniversary of Charles’s execution in 1661 and then subjected to 
gruesome public abuse and display. Spectacular capital punishment for the stillliving 
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Milton was eagerly anticipated by some and was indeed inflicted on those regicides who 
had not had the sense to lice or die befoie the Restoration. Though theories abound. no 
one has been able to explain exactly how he managed to survive unscathed to complete 
and publish the three great poems for which he is now chiefly remembered. Paradise 
Lost was pcihaps half finished in 1660 and remained unpublished until 1667. Paradise 
Regained and Samson Agon isles came out in 1671. 

In Paradise Lost, the epic composed during the period of this devastating defeat and 
disappointment. Milton declares his intention to tell of humanity's fall and yet “justify the 
way of God to men" (I, 26). Some modern readers have construed his epic as an exercise 
in punitive Protestant didacticism, and consider his theodicy to be an entrapping ruse. 
Considered in its specific historical situation, however, the epic and its declared purpose 
appear instead to be testimony to the author's resolute religious faith and indomitable 
spirit. 

See also Anabaptism: Anti-Trinitarianism: Antinomianism. Arminianism: 
Millenarians and Millennialism. 
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JOHN P.RUMR1CH 


MISSIOLOGY 


Missiology is the academic study of all dimensions of the Christian mission: biblical and 
theological foundations; history of Christian expansion since the founding of the chureh: 
and contemporary practice, theory, and strategy. The basis for the scientific study of 
MISSIONS was laid in lire nineteenth century, although mission studies became 
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established only in the twentieth century. The term "missiology" was first introduced in 
Europe. Although the term appears in English by 1924. in the Anglo-American world the 
preferred term was "mission studies" or "philosophy of missions." After 1965 
"missiology" gained wide acceptance in North America In contemporary usage 
missiology and mission studies are more or less interchangeable. 


Background 

Already in the first phase of tire Chiistian church, leaders reflected on the process by 
which people were recruited and incorporated into the CHURCH. These reflections and 
debates constitute important strands of the New Testament. In the seventh century Pope 
Gregory the Great followed closely the evangelization of the "Angli" the English, and 
advised on appropriate methods and standards. Occasionally missionaries or theologians 
wrote treatises on aspects of missionary work. hut the notion of a theory of mission was 
not put forwaid until the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—for example. Roman 
Catholics Josd de Acosta. Thomas a Jesu. and Cardinal Brancati: Protestants Hadtianus 
Saravia. Justus Heurnius. Gisbenus Voetius. and Johannes Hoombeeck—as missionary 
activity was increasing- Even so. a comprehensive theory* was not attempted until late in 
the nineteenth century. Tire introduction of tire concept of a general theory of mission 
gave an indispensable impetus to a new stage in mission studies in tire twentieth centuty 
and contributed to tire emergence of missiology. 

In 1811 German theologian FRIEDRICH SCHLE1ERMACHER broke new ground 
when he included "missions" in his Brief Ouiline of the Study of Theology. This was 
apparently the first time any theologian saw fit to introduce missions into the theological 
syllabus. In Schleiermacher's scheme, missions belonged with practical THEOLOGY. 
He had family ties to the Moravian missionary movement and was personally 
sympathetic to missions. Sehleiermacher and several of his colleagues had begun offering 
courses of lectures in tire history of missions to their students, although tire theological 
curriculum was resistant to innovation and the attitude toward missions cool. 
Inadvertently Sehleiermacher contributed to the problem by the ambivalent tone of his 
proposal: "Conditionally (sic], tire Theory' of Missions might also find a point of 
connexion here, a theory which, up to the present time, is as good as altogether wanting." 
The tentativeness of this proposal provided grounds for setting it aside indefinitely. 

Anthropology and linguistics were beginning to develop as academic fields: but as 
these new disciplines gained academic respectability the antagonism between them and 
missionaries grew. This was the period when "scientific racism" was on the rise and 
missionaries initially registered opposition to these new ideas. The scientific community 
regarded missionaries as intellectual inferiors and adversaries of SCIENCE. On the other 
hand mission societies wanted candidates to have practical training and it was assumed 
that the missionary training institutes sponsored by the various missionary societies best 
understood the kind of preparation required <see MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS). 
Fueling the tension was the fact that missions bore a certain social and intellectual 
stigma. 

The modem mission movement slowly gathered momentum during the nineteenth 
century. However, mission leaders found themselves preoccupied with the practical 
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issue* involved in missionary work rather than theoretical questions. Occasionally a 
mission leader spoke of the need for critical reflection on the mission process. In 1829 
William Orme. a secietary of the London Missionary Society, called for tire development 
of an empirically based understanding of missions: "What we want is. not an increase of 
reports of yearly proceedings and of arguments derived from Scriptures...but a 
condensed view of the knowledge and experience which have been acquired during the 
last thirty or forty years.” Ottne believed this kind of information drawn from experience 
would lead to improved training of missionaiy candidates and more efficient and 
effective deployment of personnel and financial resources. 

The call for development of a "science of missions" would be heard regularly in the 
future. A Congregationalism pastor with direct tics to tire AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. Edwaid A. Lawrence, wrote in 
Modem Missions in the East (1895): "...there is a Science of Missions. By an inductive 
study of the facts and experiences of the past and present, the near and the remote, it 
discovers the underlying principles." Similarly. Robeit E.Speer. Presbyterian Church 
Board of Missions secretary and a major missions thinker, argued in his Missionary 
Principles and Practice (1902) that the materials were now available to spell out "a 
science of missions." For Speer this science would consist of basic principles of 
missionaiy action derived from careful research of the experience of missions over the 
previous century. Throughout his long tenure Speer himself engaged in research and 
w riting on the history and practice of missions. 


Emergence of Missiology 

After several abortive attempts in the UNITED STATES (Princeton. 1838). GERMANY 
(Erlangen. 1864). and SCOTLAND (New College. 1867-1872) to include mission 
studies in the theological cuiriculum. the first permanent professorship in missiology was 
established at the University of HALLE in 1896 with Gustav Warncck (1834-1910). 
generally regarded as the founder of missiology. the incumbent. Joseph Schmidlin (1876— 
1944). a protege' of Warneck’s. began lecturing in missiology in tire Roman Catholic 
Faculty of Theology at Munster in 1910 and was appointed to a chair in missiology in 
1914. The crown of Warncck's pioneering scholarship was the publication of his 
five volume Mlssionslehre (1892-1903). Schmidlin produced a Roman Catholic 
counterpail with his Kathollsche Mlsiionslehre im Crundnss < 1919. Eng. traits.. Catholic 
Mission Theory. 1931). 

Several clusters of developments account for the emergence of missiology at tlte 
beginning of the twentieth century. First, as early as 1830. missionaiy leaders were 
calling for the scientific study of the missionaiy process and this conviction grew in 
intensity over time. To be credible, intellectual inquiry had to conform to the model and 
standards set by science. Mission leaders believed that scientific knowledge would ensure 
missionaiy effectiveness. Second, the founding of the Student Volunteer Movement in 
1886 presaged a period of rapid missionaiy expansion based on recruitment of large 
numbers of new missionaries educated in colleges and universities. Missions now looked 
to colleges and universities as allies, and this called for academically acceptable course 
offerings in missions (sec HIGHER EDUCATION). 
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A third development was the growing emphasis being placed on empirical studies. The 
large international missionary conferences, including the 1900 Ecumenical Missionary 
Conference in New Yoik and the WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE held at 
Edinburgh. Scotland, in 1910 underscored the importance of historical and statistical 
studies of missions. Stimulated in part by the work of sociologists, mission researchers 
compiled massive amounts of data on tl>c social impact of Christian missions on tire 
cultures to which missions had gone. The goal was to demonstrate the power of the 
Christian message to eradicate "social evils"—alcoholism, opium addiction, subjugation 
of WOMEN and children, footbinding, infanticide, inhuman prison conditions, poverty, 
blood feuds, unsanitary living conditions, caste. SLAVERY—and improve the quality of 
life. For example. James S.Dennis's three large volumes. Christian Missions and Social 
Progress (1897. 1899. 1906), cataloged the ameliorative impact of missions in Asia and 
AFRICA on social problems. 

At Edinburgh in 1910 three decisions were taken that contributed directly to the 
development of missiology. It was agreed to < I) institute research centers such as live 
Missionary Research Library in New York where comprehensive data would he 
assembled and made available for research. (2) establish the International Review of 
Missions, and (3) encourage the founding of chan's of mission studies and the 
introduction of a missions curriculum in SEMINARIES and faculties of theology. From 
the beginning mission studies have been marked by a high degree of international and 
ecumenical cooperation (see ECUMENISM). These steps were essential to the progress 
of the worldwide Christian movement. 


Multidisciplinary Character 

During the nineteenth century, mission studies wete concerned primarily w ith the history 
and practice of missionary work. Mission activity was conceptualized in terms of 
ptaniatio eeclesiae. that is. implanting the church as it was known in the West in other 
pans of the world where it was not yet established. It was assumed this posed no special 
theological questions and the theology of the Western Christian tradition was universally 
applicable. Tire study of CULTURE from the perspective of the sociological and 
anthropological disciplines was not yet established and linguistic science lay in the 
future. It made sense, then, to approach missions in teims of historical experiences. 

Not everyone was satisfied with this approach, however. Karl Graul (1814-1864) 
became director of the Leipzig Mission in 1844. This mission's largest program was 
among the Tamils in Southeast India. Graul was determined to promote the “scholarly 
development of missions as a discipline." He set out to do this by going to INDIA in 
1849 where for the next four years he immersed himself in the language, literature, and 
culture of the Tamils. Graul remaiked that he made "East India to be my university for 
studying the discipline of missions.’’ He mastered both classical and colloquial Tamil and 
wrote several books dealing with the Tamil language and culture. One of his goals was to 
formulate "a general theory of missions." In 1864 Graul was appointed lecturer in 
missions at Erlangen University but died shortly after delivering his inaugural lecture. 
Thus. Graul was not allowed to complete the program he had set for himself. His work. 
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nonetheless, in found as it was by the seminal years he spent in India, contributed 
directly to defining missiology as a multidisciplinary field. 

Starting with Wameck and Schinidlin. missiology has been conceived as a field of 
study that draws on biblical studies. THEOLOGY, history, the social sciences, and the 
subfields of eac h in order to do its work. In this sense missiology is a sy nthetic discipline 
that depends on resources developed by other specialists that can be used to illuminate 
the issues raised by missionary action. However, this has also been a source of continuing 
criticism from other disciplines as well as selfdoubts on the part of missiologists. In 
1971 James A.Scherer characterized American missiology as being “generally immature 
and underdeveloped" so far as scholarship is concerned, although subsequent 
developments to be noted below have altered this. 


Missiological Traditions 

Within the field of mission studies, various traditions have developed. Broadly speaking 
these can be grouped under three heads: Continental, Anglo-American, and Roman 
Catholic. The Continental tiadition has emphasized the importance of missiology as an 
autonomous academic discipline adhering to like highest scientific standards and 
theoretical rigor. It answers to the university rather than to tike church. 

Anglo-American missiology has remained close to the church and mission agencies, 
and has been marked by a spirit of pragmatism and openness to experimentation. It has 
been less concerned with academic respectability. The Anglo-American penchant for 
statistics and strategies has been ciiticized by Continental missiologists as far back as 
Warncck. who in 1900 derided tike slogan of the Student Volunteer Movement—'The 
evangelization of the world in this generation"—for its triumphalist activism and naive 
optimism. 

Roman Catholic missiology reflects the impoitance of Canon Law in the unfolding 
witness of the church in the world, the role of the hierarchy in guiding the work of the 
missionary, and in establishing the chureh in new places. Vatican Council 11 modified 
Catholic missiology in important ways but not in terms of ecclesiastical relations. At the 
same time there are recognized differences among Roman Catholic missiologists based 
on national and cultural particularities. German Catholic missiology was influenced by 
Joseph Schmidlin with his emphasis on the dogmatic foundations of missions. In 1923 
the Belgian Jesuit Pierre Charles established an annual seminar. Semaines de 
Missiologie. the proceedings of which were published, that was widely influential. 
Charles emphasized the traditional Catholic teaching of pluniaiio ecclesiae as the basis 
for missionary work. Spanish missiology that focused on tike extensive history of the 
missions has been the hallmark of Spanish Catholicism whereas French missiologists 
have concentrated on the theological foundations of missions. In addition to these varied 
national and cultural streams. Rome exerts influence on all Catholic missiology. In 1919 
Pope Benedict XV instituted the teaching of missiology at the Pontifical Urban 
University and in 1932 live Pontifical Institute of Missionary Science was authorized to 
grant the doctor in missiology degree. The same year the Gregorian University also began 
granting the doctorate in missiology. 
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Among Protestants another set ot' polarities in missiology have developed: conciliar 
and evangelical. The distinctive theological views of each of these traditions on a range 
of issues —inter alia, live theology of other religions, the nature of SALVATION, live 
content of evangelization, the relationship between word and deed, the meaning of the 
KINGDOM OF GOD. ESCHATOLOGY—have been active ingredients in shaping the 
missiological response. 


Major Theoretical Ideas 

Notwithstanding the recognition that for mission studies to be carried out effectively a 
proper theoretical framework is required, mission theory has remained incomplete. The 
following four themes represent essential elements in the development of mission theory 
since the mid-nineteenth century. 

1. The gnu/ of minion. By 1850 certain elements of a theory of mission had begun to be 
identified. Two of the most influential theoreticians in the nineteenth century were 
mission secretaries who enjoyed long tenures w ith tlteir respective mission societies and 
exerted wide influence on mission thought and practice. Henry Venn (1796-18731 was 
honorary clerical secretary of the CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, the largest 
Anglican missionary society, from 1841 to 1872. RUFUS ANDERSON <1796-ISSOi was 
appointed to the administrative staff of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions in 1826 and from 1832 to 1866 he served as administrative secretary. 
Founded in 1810 as the first American foreign mission, the ABCFM was tire largest 
American mission agency throughout the nineteenth century. 

Working independently of each other Anderson and Venn arrived at remarkably 
similar ideas concerning the goal of mission and live means of achieving it. Indeed, tlteir 
contribution lay not in lire originality of their thought so much as their ability to 
formulate eomprelwnsively and clearly ideas that had been present in policy statements 
and official pronouncements for at least a generation but needed to be brought together in 
a workable form. Anderson and Venn held that live goal of mission was the establishment 
of an indigenous church, rather than a church that was permanently dependent on foreign 
support. A church could l*e said to have become indigenous when it demonstrated that it 
was self-governing, self-financing, and self-propagating. The task mission agencies faced 
was to formulate policies in each of these three areas that would assist the fledgling 
church to move from dependency on the mission to independence. Anderson and Venn 
were critical of missionary policy and practice that subverted the achievement of this 
fundamental goal. Ironically, the strongest opposition to their attempts to translate these 
ideals into program policies came from their own missionary colleagues. 

2. The foundation of mmion. The modern mission movement long lacked a firm 
theological foundation. Academic theologians largely ignored missions and missionaries 
understood their role to be that of reproducing the kind of church they were familiar with 
in tl»c homeland. Since 1800 missions were understood as attempts to carry out the Great 
Commission based on the appropriate motivation. 

Historical studies have identified at least a dozen motives that have guided Protestant 
missions since the seventeenth century. When European governments issued charters for 
trading companies in the seventeenth century, typically a provision was included that 
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required these companies to evangelize the ‘"natives" along with pioviding 
CHAPLAINCY services to the European community. A so-called piudentiul motive was 
invoked in scventeenth-centuiy New England when the Biitish saw the possibility of 
using the Puritan missions to the Indians as a protective shield against both Roman 
Catholic missions and Frenc h influence from Canada. The Puritans (see PURITANISM I 
appealed to gloria Dei and Christian compassion for perishing souls as a motive. From 
within this Calvinist tradition. SAMUEL HOPKINS in the late eighteenth centuiy 
developed a theology of "disinterested benevolence" and humanitarianism that piovided 
powerful motivation for the first generation of Americ an foreign missions. Obedience to 
the Great Commission was introduced in the eighteenth centuiy along with an appeal to 
eschatology. Tire nationalist motive in various guises—manifest destiny. American 
benevolence, guardianship of less-fortunate peoples—ebbed and flowed througltout the 
past three centuries. What is noteworthy is that missionary motivation remained in flux 
throughout these three centuries. The focus on motivation emphasizes human initiative 
and responsibility. 

Challenged by KARL BARTH'S emphasis on aciio Dei as before all else, the 
theology of mission began to be developed after 1950 based on tire missio Dei. The 
foundation of mission is God’s saving initiative. Au-thentie missionary work is always a 
response to tire missio Dei and human motives must be judged in light of God's mission. 
This way of speaking about the foundation of mission has been widely accepted by 
missiologists as an important clarification. It has contributed to live development of a 
vigorous theology of mission. 

3. Church grin, tie In 1955 Donald A.McGavran. DISCIPLES OF CHRIST missionary to 
India, published The Bridges of God. McGavran had been studying missionary strategies 
and methods for more than two decades in India and had become profoundly critical of 
the results of the classical mission method—what has been eallcd the "mission station" 
approach—and proposed that mission strategy start from careful observation of the social 
unit within which people live. McGavran drew on the pioneering studies conducted by 
J.Waskom Pickett of “mass movements’' in India over the previous century tsee MASS 
MOVEMENTS. INDIA). It was observed that wherever large numbers of people had 
become Christian they did so as groups. This reflected the fact that these people came 
from group-oriented cultures. If missions were to be effective. McGavran argued, they 
must respect the cultural dynamics of these people groups. Starling with a theology of 
individual conversion, missions had insisted on "extracting" individuals from tlreir 
culture with the result that such people became alienated from their kith and kin. 
McGavran held that missions must adopt a strategy that worked with live cultural grain to 
minimize the cultural dislocation people experience when they become Christian. He 
conducted extensive surveys of existing missions and the resulting churches to 
demonstrate the actual results of the work being done and taught his students how to do 
similar studies. McGavran believed that the classical methods inevitably resulted in static 
mission stations rather than vibrant churches. Although Church Growth theory was 
criticized both theologically and methodologically, it became the main source for 
revitalizing American missiology in the 1960s and 1970s. 

4. Contesiiializatiim. By lire eve of World War II in 1941. tire churches in Asia Africa, 
and the South Pacific that had been established through missionary agency were deeply 
frustrated. Whereas missions professed to be committed to tlse emergence of indigenous 
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churches, missionaries and mission siruciuies showed linlc evidence of being leady lo 
hand over responsibility and control. By the end of World War II two unrelated 
developments pointed to imminent and fundamental change. First, it was becoming clear 
that the nationalist movements among live people colonized by European powers could 
not be stopped. Missions were subject to the same forces as were colonial powers. It was 
only a matter of time until all colonies would gain their political independence. The day 
of COLONIALISM—political and ecclesiastical—was rapidly ending. 

A second development was less evident hut of great consequence for missions. During 
the 1 940s a dynamic new influence had entered the world of missions: anthropology and 
linguistics. Increasingly, the nineteenth-century concept of the “indigenous church” had 
to be questioned. It was not a matter of challenging the insights of Venn and Anderson: 
rather the difficulties stemmed from the way their ideals had been consistently violated 
by their contemporaries and their successors. The Anderson-Venn program had not been 
given a fair trial. Wherever one turned the story was the same: missionaries did not trust 
local leadership and successfully maneuvered to maintain their control. After several 
generations the missions remained in charge. Those few missionaries who did break rank 
to pursue another course—for example. John Nevius and ROLAND ALLEN—were 
roundly criticized. Missionary practice had nullified the Anderson-Venn formulation. 

Cultural anthropologists laid the foundation for a new theoretical construct. The theory 
of coniexiiuilizoiion shifted attention from foreign structures to live discovery of tire 
resources within lire culture that were indispensable to a viable Christian faith in that 
particular culture. Instead of starting with foreign forms and structures, the new church 
ought to be allowed to strike root in its own cultural context and develop in response to 
that environment. Theologically, tire incarnation provided the basis for contextuali/ation 
theory. In cultural terms contextuali/ation theory minimized the role of tire outside broker 
and maximized the role of indigenous leadership. 


Professional Publications and Associations 

Critical study is foundational to any academic discipline. In the modem academic world 
professional associations assist by canying out several important functions, including 111 
establishing scholarly standards for a field. < 2 ) sponsoring meetings where members meet 
for scholarly exchange. (3) encouraging publication through sponsorship of scholarly 
journals and monographs, and <4 1 certifying those who qualify as members of a scholarly 
guild. Although the process was long and arduous, by the 1970s missiology could claim 
to have developed tire necessary mechanisms to be recognized as a scholarly guild. 


Publications 

Study of the Christian mission has been fostered by the convening of periodic gatherings 
of missionary leaders and scholars to address timely issues and tire publication of 
specialized journals and monographs. Tire earliest initiatives took the form of the 
publication of periodicals and monogiaphs. In 1813 Josiah Piatt, secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, established The Missionary Refiner as a private venture. This 
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monthly journal piovitled remarkable comprehensiveness coverage. Pratt compiled and 
published statistics on all Christian missions, including Roman Catholic, worldwide, thus 
creating a prototype for futuie mission publications. As was typical of many of these 
early periodicals. Piatt’s journal had an international circulation. At the time of the first 
international missionary conference held at Liverpool. United Kingdom, in 1860. a 
bibliography containing dozens of items was compiled. Although much of this material 
would not meet twenty-first century standards of scholarship, it indicates something of 
the publishing industry that had grown up around the missionaiy movement (see 
PUBLISHING MEDIA). In 1874 Gustav Wameck established a journal. Allgemeine 
Alissionszeitsrhrift. for the purpose of fostering the scientific research and writing on 
mission topics. Warneck set a high standaid both in terms of the quality and quantity of 
his own work as well as in stimulating others to develop as scholars. Royal G.Wilder 
founded the Missionary Review of the World in 1878. MRW became the leading monthly 
journal published in the United States. From 1888 to 1911 A.T.Pieison. an energetic 
interpreter of missions, served as editor (1888-1911). 

In 1912 the International Review of Missions was launched and quickly established 
itself as the foremost Protestant scholarly missions journal published in English. During 
the period 1920-1960. North American contributions to the IRM were nurtured by an 
annual gathering of mission executives and professors in New York. This off-the-record 
and unofficial gathering was devoted to brainstorming and v igorous discussion of priority 
concerns. Kenneth Scott Latourette. Yale University missions historian, served as 
secretary and would report live results of the meeting to the editor of the IRM and suggest 
topics and writers. This proved to be a highly productive process that fulfilled some of 
the purposes of a professional society. 


Schools of Mission and Study Centers 

In Europe and in North America long-standing mission study programs were in crisis in 
the 1960s. Birth Roman Catholic missionary orders and Protestant mission agencies that 
had been at the forefront of the modem mission movement since early in the nineteenth 
century were experiencing a steady decline in the number of missionaries in service. 
They could no longer justify maintaining training programs and these were now being 
curtailed or closed down. In North America, university and seminary administrations 
were even phasing out long-established programs in mission studies with endowed chairs. 
The prestigious Kennedy School of Missions of Hartford Seminary Foundation, founded 
in 1917 and a major training center, closed its doors in 1967. All of these programs had 
been based on live Anglo-American tradition of mission studies. 

This was also a period of change and reorientation for Roman Catholic SEMINARIES 
and institutes. In the aftermath of reforms set in motion by Vatican Council II live number 
of vocations dropped precipitously. Catholic seminaries in the United States reorganized 
and consolidated their mission training at Catholic Theological Union in Chicago in 
1969-1970. 

However, during this time a counter movement was taking shape. In 1965 Fuller 
Theological Seminary founded live School of World Mission and Institute of Church 
Growth. That same year Trinity Evangelical Divinity School organized its School of 
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World Mission and Evangelism. Both schools were commiitcd 10 offering programs in 
upplicil missiology and were ai the forefront of a new phase in mission studies. These 
new scliools of mission were enrolling far more students than had studied in the fortiKt 
mission studies programs. 

The renewal in mission studies in North America can be linked to several facts. First, 
the Church Growth Movement, stimulated by tire initiative and vision of Donald 
MeGavran. provided a clear and fresh focus for missions. McGavran was not interested 
in mission studies in general. He insisted the study of the Christian mission concentrate 
on church growth. Although mainstream Protestant missions rejected Church Growth. 
Evangelicals welcomed McGavran’s views, especially his confidence that a challenging 
new stage in missions lay ahead. Rejecting talk of crisis he argued that this montent was 
‘the sunrise of missions.” not the sunset. Convinced that conventional missions had 
reached the end of their usefulness McGavran was especially interested in assisting 
midcareer missionaries to get retooled and reoriented for the next phase of ministry. It 
soon became evident, however, that leaders of the churches of Asia. Africa, and LATIN 
AMERICA were eager for advanced training and by 1980 their numbers surpassed that of 
midcareer Western missionaries in the burgeoning schools of world mission in North 
America. 


Missiological Associations 

In the nineteenth century Gustav Wameck 118.34-1910) organized mission study 
conferences in GER-MANY. These laid a foundation for later professional associations 
dedicated to mission studies. One of the earliest professional missiological societies was 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft fllr Missionswissenschaft founded in Germany in 1918. A 
main purpose was to sponsor publication of the prestigious monograph series. 
Missionswissenschaftliehe Forsehungcn." 

In the United States, the Fellowship of Professors of Missions of the Atlantic Sealxxard 
was formed in 1917 by professors teaching missions in universities and seminaries in the 
Northeast. The group met two times each year. In 1952 a new Association of Professors 
of Missions was founded as a North American organization serving professors teaching 
in graduate schools accredited by the American Association of Theological Schools. 
Later the APM amended its rules to allow those teaching missions at the college level to 
affiliate. 

In 1968 and 1970. European missiologists met to lay plans for an International 
Association for Mission Studies. Wl>en the new organization was formally inaugurated in 
1972 it included members from North America and immediately set out to make its 
membership truly global. Over like years IAMS has held several of its assemblies in Latin 
America and Africa. It publishes the journal Mistiim Studies. 

In 1972 a meeting was held in Nashville. Tennessee, to explore the possibility of 
founding a professional missiological society for North America. The following year the 
American Society of Missiology was formally organized. The purpose of the ASM is to 
provide academic and professional support to scholars in live field of mission studies. In 
contrast to the several antecedent organizations and activities, the ASM has fulfilled all 
the functions of a professional society. From the beginning the ASM welcomed into 
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membership scholars from all Christian traditions and has incorporated into its 
procedures mechanisms to ensure that the three main streams—conciliar Protestant, 
evangelical Protestant, and Roman Catholic—are represented in all boards and 
committees. In contrast to predecessors' organizations that restricted membership to 
academics only. ASM has welcomed field missionaries, agency administrators, and 
students into its ranks. 

ASM meets annually in June. The Association of Professors of Mission continues as a 
separate organization but meets annually in conjunction with ASM. Since 1973. ASM has 
published Missiology: An International Review, a leading scholarly quarterly. In addition. 
ASM cooperates with Orbis Books to publish a scholarly monograph series that by 2001 
numbered thirty titles. ASM also sponsors a dissertation series that is published in 
association with University Press of America. The ASM was active in several 
international bibliography projects in the 1990s dedicated to developing both general and 
specialized bibliographies accessible electronically to scholars throughout the world. 

In 1990 the Evangelical Missiological Society was founded. This represented, in part, 
a reorganization of the Association of Evangelical Professors of Mission. The EMS 
adopted live theological framework of the Interdenominational Foreign Mission 
Association. Evangelical Fellowship of Mission Agencies, and Fellowship of Frontier 
Missions. Membership is limited to those who subscribe to the doctrinal standards of 
these agencies and is open to professors, missionaries, and administrators. Tine EMS 
sponsors an annual meeting, held in conjunction with oilier evangelical associations, 
including like Evangelical Theological Society. Regional meetings of the EMS are held 
each year. EMS regularly publishes monographs and volumes of its proceedings. 


Academic Status and Degrees 

In Canada and the United States the Association of Theological Schools tATS) has 
approved graduate programs in missiology since the 1970s. The following doctoral 
degrees have been awarded for work in missiology: Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.k Doctor 
of Missiology (D.Miss.). Doctor of Theology (Th.D.L Doctor of Education (Ed.D.). and 
Doctor of Ministry (D.Min.j. 


Conclusion 

Missiology was established during the period when mission was understood as the 
extension of Christendom to other parts of tike world. The collapse of Christendom and 
the emergence of new centers of Christian vitality in the non-Western world requires that 
missiology be rethought in light of this emerging future. 
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WILBERT R.SHENK 


MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Christian church may bo called missionary by its very nature. Thus, when defining 
mission, one may well characterize everything that the church docs as "missionary.” 
Understood in this manner, the church as sueh exists as a missionary enterprise. There is 
much that is valid about this, perspective, although tire emphasis in this article is not on 
nil the church's mission activities. The 'missionary" emphasis will be on doing mission 
across specific boundaries. Formal church or voluntary associations (see VOLUNTARY 
SOCIETIES) that conduct mission and create special structures to carry out those 
activities across boundaries (c.g.. language, geography, culture, race, tribe, etc.) will be 
our focus. Thus our first distinction involves the functional character of a missionary 
organization. 

The second distinction is theological and points to the difference between mission and 
missionts). "Mission” will be used as a theological term to refer to God's activity in the 
world (the mluio Del). MISSIONS, on the other hand, refer to how tire church 
participates in God’s activities. In this article "missions” points to particular missionary 
activities of churches and Christians through their specific structural and legal 
organizations. 

Missionary organizations throughout church history can be divided into five general 
groups: Catholic. Ecumenical Protestant. Evangelical Protestant. Orthodox, and 
Pentecostal. Each stream of missionary activity has its own genius, its own history, and 
its own charism. Some mission organizations have had great prominence in the history of 
the Christian mission. Tire Society of Jesus (the Jesuits), for example, founded by the 
Spaniard Ignatius Loyola in 1534. accepted the old monastic vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience in service to the papacy. This Company of Jesus went forth into tire world 
to spread the orthodox faith and to fight against religious HERESY or revolt. Jesuit 
missionaries included such famous figures as Francis Xavier. Apostle to tire Indies: 
Robert de Nobili. tire Christian Brahmin: Matteo Ricci, who opened tire door to CHINA: 
the founders of the Reduction of Paraguay; and Eusebius Kino, builder of missions in 
MEXICO and the American Southwest. The Jesuits built on tire revival of mission 
organizations in the thirteenth century with St. Francis of Assisi, the "Father of tire Poor," 
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together with the ''brother preachers’' of the Dominicans who formed the '‘Societies 
Fratrum Peregrinantium propter Christum inter Gentes” (The Company of brethren 
dwelling in foreign pans among the heathen for the sake of Christ). Most Protestants 
trace the modern history of mission societies back to WILLIAM CAREY’S amazing 
accomplishments in INDIA and to his creation of the "Particular Baptist Society for 
Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen" (1792). Carey’s principle "Expect great 
things from God. attempt great things for God" has become an important guiding light for 
many Protestant mission societies around the world. 

Other mission organizations have worked for decades with little notoriety. These 
organizations are nevertheless a fascinating reminder of the relationship between church 
and mission. The Women's Missionary Movement of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries encompassed millions of WOMEN. Indeed it was probably tire largest 
mass women's movement up to that time. Like other missionary movements, the 
Women's Missionary Movement was bom out of a fervor for missions: however, it was 
also born out of tire desperation of women—especially single w omen—who felt called to 
be missionar ies but were rejected because of GENDER. Tire tenacity of these "called" 
women, however, won the day. Beginning in 1861 with the women’s Union Missionary 
Society, the Women’s Missionary Movement began while birthing at least another forty 
such organizations by the turn of the century. Observing the success of tlrese missionary 
organizations, denominational churchmen gradually opened their mission societies to 
single women. Eventually the women's boards merged wilh the denominational boards, 
and the oneevrbratrt Women's Missionary Movement faded from the scene. Gone was the 
golden era of "female agencies.” 

As early as 1782 former black slaves in the United States such as David George. 
Amos Williams, and Joseph Paul sought to transplant their church from South Carolina 
and Georgia to Nova Scotia. SIERRA LEONE. Jamaica, and the Bahamas. Tlrese men 
became the first unofficial African American missionaries before the American foreign 
missionary movement had been solidly launched (see AFRICAN AMERICAN 
PROTESTANTISM). A notable black mission society dating back to the late nineteenth 
century is the Lott Carey Baptist Foreign Mission Convention founded in 1897. By 
studying this one particular mission society we can better grasp how tire idea of mission 
played itself out within one segment of the black Baptist American experience over a 
period of one hundred years. 

Thus, whether Catholic or Protestant, large or small, distinguished or stealthy, church 
or paraehureh. black or white. European or non-Westem. male or female, the history of 
Christian mission is well told through tire story of missionary organizations. 


Roman Catholic 

Catholic missions, viewed over tire course of history, were performed mostly by monks, 
religious orders, and congregations. Although Roman Catholic missionary organizations 
have differed considerably in ideals and methods from Protestant missions, it is possible 
to discern a certain parallelism both in terminology and ideas among them all. The orders 
seemed to be predestined for missionary work by their spirituality, organization. 
TRADITION, and vast experience. 
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In the Middle Ages ii was the religious who were ihe missionaries: Benedictines, the 
Celtic missionaries. Cistercians. Trinitarians, and eventually the Dominicans. 
Franciscans. Carmelites, and Augustinians. Other orders followed including the Jesuils 
and many recent congregations such as live Picpus Fathers. Oblates of Man 1 Immaculate. 
Marists. Pallottines. Holy Ghost Fathers. Salesians. Scheut Fathers. White Fathers. 
Divine Word Missionaries. Sacred Heart Missionaries, and Holy Family Missionaries. 
Following the model of the Paris Foreign Missionaries various missionary societies of 
secular priests were founded: the Milan Foreign Missions Seminary, the African 
Missionaries (Lyons), the Mill Hill Fathers, and the Matyknoll Fathers. In addition, there 
have been a large number of women's missionary orders in the course of history, 
especially since the last century, although it is only recently that they have been 
recognized within missiological literature. 

The organization of Roman Catholic mission across the world appears, at first, to 
function in ways that are too complicated to outline in any simplistic fashion. 
Nevertheless Catholic missions proceeds organizationally along two very broad tracks. 
First, missions are carried out primarily by religious orders and congregations that are 
usually characterized by specific "charisms." The second track involves church 
AUTHORITY. The bishop in his diocese has proper authority over missionary activities. 
All missionaries and missionary orders are subject to this authority in all the various 
activities that have to do with the exercise of the apostolaie. This stipulation means that 
every religious order and congregation enters into a contract with the local bishop to 
secure ecclesiastical rights to do missions. 

There are. finally, numerous organizations and coordinating agencies besides religious 
orders in which Roman Catholics cooperate with social, governmental, or religious 
partners for implicit or explicit missionary purposes. These organizations include trade 
unions, political movements, social and developmental agencies, and associations of 
laypersons. All of them contribute to the content and w ork of Catholic missions. 


Kcuincnical Protestant 

With tire increase of missionary awareness in the Protestant world beginning with 
PIETISM in eighteenth-century Europe, independent missionary organizations came to 
promote live bulk of tire missionary agenda. Missionary societies began to take shape 
across tire emerging Protestant world, even if their origin, relationship to established 
churches, and theological motivation were quite varied in nature. Thus Protestants, after 
over 150 years of mission dormancy, came to relied more and more the organizational 
genius for missions developed earlier by Roman Ca tiro lies. When the REFORMATION 
rejected monastic societies, one of the best organizational tools for missions was 
discarded. Scholars claim, nevertheless, that the ancestral roots for the new Protestant 
mission societies of tire eighteenth century were monastic communities. Catholic 
religious orders, the "religious societies" in ENGLAND, and the revival movement of the 
Moravians (see MORAVIAN CHURCH). Missionary societies were seen as a direci 
expression of tire dynamism of tire community now needing a specific organizational tool 
to cany out its work. 
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The dynamism for foreign mission, therefore, took shape outside the established 
churehes and inside the newly formed missionary societies. This development was 
promoted by like tendency in like eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to form associations. 
With the founding of the Particular Baptist Missionary Society by William Carey (1761- 
1834). mission became the responsibility of well-organized groups. In 1795 the London 
Missionary Society was founded followed in 17% by two Scottish missionary societies 
and in 1797 by the Netherlands Missionary Society. In 1799 the CHURCH 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY was founded by Anglicans who had withdrawn from the 
London Missionaiy Society. In the Gciman-speaking world, the German Christianity 
Fellowship (ChrisieniumsRetellseluifi) was founded in 1780. The forerunners of all these 
mission societies, however, were the great mission organizations of the eighteenth 
century: the Dani&hHallc Mission (1705) and the Moravian Mission < 1732). 

The “great century" of Protestant missions is often associated with the nineteenth 
century. European churches continued to play the dominant role during this time in 
regaid to mission and church expansion. Nevertheless Protestant churches themselves 
were unable or unwilling to initiate, administer, or support foreign mission. Within this 
void, voluntary mission organizations increasingly came into being througliout Europe 
and the UNITED STATES. Societies that organized early in the nineteenth century 
included the BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY (I8IW). the London Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the Jews (18(H). the AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS (1810). the Edinburgh Medical 
Missionary Society (1814). the American Baptist Missionary Board <18141. like BASEL 
MISSION 11815). the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY (1816). and the Berlin Society 
(1824). 

Protestant Christianity never developed a global center of missionary administration. 
The fragmentation of mission has. in fact, been labeled “typically Protestant" from its 
nineteenth-century beginnings until today. Societies divided at a minimum along national 
and confessional lines, and generally present a picture of competition. Successful 
attempts at making Protestant mission more cooperative in recent years has. happily, also 
marked some of contemporary Protestant missions. 

The development of missionaiy organizations in tire nineteenth century developed in 
three distinct stages. First, missionary societies arose with tike express intention of 
avoiding confessional “wars" so as not to transfer European ecclesiastical battles into 
new chureh communities around the world. Nineteentlwentury Germany itself is a great 
example of this trend. Among like newly formed "united" mission societies in Germany 
were the Basel Mission (1915). the Berlin Missionary 1 Society (I800i. like Rhenish 
Missionary Society (1828). the Noith German Missionary Society (1836). and tike 
Gossner Mission Society (1836). 

A second wave of missionaiy societies emphasized confessional adherence and 
ecclesiastical structure. Parochial concerns now took precedence over the lofty idea of 
Christian unity. Confessional renewal caused doctrinal splits within already existing 
mission societies. Thus in 1836. for example, the Dresden Mission Association broke 
away from like Basel Mission, regarding itself as a mission "in the spirit of the Uitheran 
Church." In 1848 the society transfeired to Leipzig, becoming known as the Leipzig 
Lutheran Missionary Society and. as such, as tike continuation of the Danish-Halle 
Mission. 
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Finally a third wave of ‘'faith missions. ' especially under Anglo-Saxon influence, 
prov ided further impulses for ihe creation of independent mission societies and/or faith 
missions. Inspired by J.H.Taylcr and the CHINA INLAND MISSION 118651—one of live 
largest missionary societies at that time—there arose a large number of similar 
foundations all over the world. These faith-based missionary organizations, functioning 
with a minimum of hierarchy and authority, form a significant portion of missionary 
activity today. 

Whereas nineteenth-century mission was dominated by European mission societies. 
American Protestant missions became the strongest force in the twentieth century. The 
United States was considered a mission field by the European missions until the middle 
of the nineteenth century for Protestants, and until 1907 for Catholics, although the 
United States soon became the major souree of mission energies. This trend has 
continued until the present day. Missionary organizations in the United States became 
more organically linked with their churches by 1914. A direct connection between 
mission societies and their respective Baptist. Presbyterian. Episcopalian. Methodist. 
Brethren, and Lutheran churches, for example, became more apparent than what had 
existed in Europe. 

Although this general trend in North American and European mission will probably 
continue well into the first pan of the twenty-first century, one of the newest and most 
significant developments is the increase in missionaries sent out by "non-Wcstern" 
nations. The average growth rate of Third World Protestant missionaries during the 1980s 
and 1990s was over 13 percent, with India. NIGERIA. Congo. Myanmar. BRAZIL. 
PHILIPPINES. Ghana, and KOREA leading the way. Over 60.000 Protestant 
missionaries were sent out from the Two-Thirds World nations in the early 1990s. If this 
trend continues in the twenty-first century, more Protestant missionaries will be sent from 
or within Two-Thirds World countries than from the West by 2010. 


Evangelical Protestant 

Evangelicals arc hard to classify. They do not represent an institution but a movement 
that exists in practically every church tiadition worldwide, including some churches 
labeled Ecumenical Protestant. Their ranks vary from Fundamentalists to Neo- 
Evangelicals. from Confessional Evangelicals to Charismatics. from Pentecostals to 
Catholic Evangelicals. In terms of numbers, evangelical mission organizations are 
foimidable and growing. Tlveir numbers in missionary personnel are significantly larger 
than Ecumenical Protestants. What distinguishes Evangelical Missions is a particular 
balance of the following theological teachings: the absolute authority of Scripture as the 
Woid of God. the necessity of FAITH in live ATONEMENT of Christ for SALVATION, 
an existential saving encounter with Christ through the Holy Spirit, a devout regenerate 
life, social engagement, and the obligation to evangelize non-Christians. 

The swift expansion of Christianity in the nineteenth century was attributed in part to 
the work of many Protestant mission societies representing the Evangelical Awakening 
(see AWAKENINGi. It was this awakening that brought fresh missionary enthusiasm to 
the whole mission endeavor. The resistance to rationalism and MODERNISM was 
pivotal, as was reaction against moribund ecclesiastical ORTHODOXY. 
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A strong stimulus to evangelical missionary renewal in North America came at the 
turn of the twentieth century from the Student Volunteer Movement (SVM. 1888) 
together with the World's Student Christian Federation iW’SCFi. founded in 1895. The 
SVM. with like watchword 'the evangelization of the world in this generation.’ 1 produced 
pioneers of the twentieth-century ecumenical movement like JOHN R. MOTT. 
J.H.Oldham. and W.A.VISSERT HOOFT. 

Evangelical mission societies after 1910 organized themselves into various 
associations. Evangelicals and Ecumenicals worked together within the framework of the 
International Missionary Council (IMC. 1921) until a "separation of minds" occurred 
with the “marriage" of the 1MC with the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES in 1961. 
At that tint new umbrella organizations were formed and older ones were strengthened, 
such as the Evangelical Foreign Missions Association (EFMA) and the 
Interdenominational Foreign Mission Association (1FMA). The IFMA had been formed 
in North America (1917) to strengthen the "faith missions" that were independent and 
largely pro-dispensationalist. In 19-15 the EFMA (formerly the Evangelical Foreign 
Missions Association! was formed to perform a similar service for North American 
denominational missions affiliated with lit NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
EVANGELICALS (NAF.i. Separatist fundamentalist groups formed like Fellowship of 
Missions (FOM) in 1972 as a breakaway movement from the Associated Missions, 
organized in 1948 by the International Council of Christian Churches. In 1985 the 
Association of International Mission services (AIMS) was founded by charismatic 
leaders "to further world evangelization through a consortium of member church, mission 
agencies and training institutions.” These, and other associations of evangelical mission 
organizations, testify both to tike great vibrancy and entrepreneurial nature of evangelical 
missions, and to their great toleration for division. 

Many evangelical missions do not seek to participate in associations. They remain 
fiercely independent. These include mission societies like tike PLYMOUTH 
BRETHREN'S Christian Missions in Many Lands, tire LUTHERAN CHURCH- 
M1SSOUR1 SYNOD, and the SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, the largest 
Protestant mission in North America with over 4.000 missionaries serving in 113 
countries. 

WYCL1FFE BIBLE TRANSLATORS. Campus Crusade for Christ International, and 
Youth with a Mission (YWAM) are examples of the evangelical trend for huge 
parachurch mission organizations with tluiusands of workers all across the world. 

The most effective fellowship in fostering collaboration among Evangelicals is the 
World Evangelical Fellowship, formed in 1951 and The Lausanne Committee for World 
Evangelism created by BILLY GRAHAM in 1974. The Lausanne Movement has been 
instrumental in rally ing Evangelicals for missiological discussion and missionary action. 

Besides evangelism and church planting, "development cooperation" and diaconal 
concerns are undertaken by EVANGELICAL mission organizations. On tike international 
level WORLD VISION and like Evangelical Alliance Relief Fund (tire TEAR fund) arc 
examples. 
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Orthodox 

Variations in doctrine, national character, and historical events have greatly shaped how 
missions have been understood, organized, and carried out by individual Orthodox 
churches isee ORTHODOXY. EASTERN). From an early date we have evidence of how 
rapidly the church spread throughout live East. Chuiches existed in Persia. Armenia. 
India. Georgia, and Ethiopia. Special missionary activities were manifested by the church 
in Persia as monks from this church pressed forward as far as India and Turkestan. 

The missionary /cal that characterized missions in the first millennium can Ire 
witnessed only in pockets after 1054. The reasons for this slowing of missions are 
complex. Tlw fall of Constantinople in 1453 certainly condemned the church to a 
defensive posture. In tire Orthodox churches from the seventeenth through the twentieth 
century, missionary activity was confined almost exclusively to Russian initiatives. The 
“great captivity" of the ancient churches of the Middle East under tire Islamic rule of the 
Ottoman Empire made most mission efforts difficult if not impossible. In Russia the 
tradition of mission expansion by “colonist monks" was stifled from 1682 to 17% by 
strict imperial controls. The basis then of most new missionary wort, although difficult to 
compare with Catholic and Protestant trends, was found primarily within the monastic 
communities. From 1828 until the Russian Revolution in 1917. various Orthodox mission 
ventures were undeitaken not only to reverse the trends of apostasy to Islam among tire 
eastern Russian but also to plant new churches and construct and maintain numerous 
charitable and educational institutions. Tire Russian Revolution < 1917i brought a sudden 
close to tire missionaries' work. 

Today a number of societies in tire Oithodox Church have accepted the mandate of 
missions in foreign places such as Uganda. Tanzania. Kenya, and Sudan, not to mention 
Western nations like the United States. Participation in the ecumenical movement along 
with the care of Orthodox living in countries without traditional Orthodox presence are 
high priorities. Another concern touches “foreign" missionary societies moving into 
“traditional" territories to do missions among peoples that Orthodox communities have 
seen for generations as their own. 


Pentecostal 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century PENTECOSTAL ISM has come to represent 
one of the most energetic forces of mission in the history of Christianity. The dizzying 
array of Pentecostal movements, churches, and organizations makes any attempt at 
categorization impossible. David Barrett tries to label some of these movements with 
headings such as: Classical Pentecostals. Black/Non-White Indigenous Penteeostals. 
Neo-Pentecostals. Isolated Radio Pentecostals. Chinese House-church Pentecostals. 
Charismatic*. Catholic Charismatics. and Ciyptocharismatics. However they are labeled, 
it is obvious that tens of millions of Christians worldwide identify themselves with 
renewal movements, and these movements are rapidly growing. Without doubt. 
Pentecostal Christians, since the initial revivals in Topeka. Kansas (1901). and the 
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influential AZUSA STREET REVIVAL in Los Angeles (1906-1909). form one of the 
largest segments of lire Christian church today. The growth of Penteeostalism in LATIN 
AMERICA, for example, must be termed as nothing less than explosive. Recent statistics 
suggest that two-thirds to three-fourths of all Protestants are Pentecostals. Of the 66 
million "Classical Pentecostals" in the world, fully half are in Latin America. Brazil, 
which is the largest Roman Catholic country in Latin America, also has the largest 
population of Classic Pentecostals. Charismatic's, and NeoPentecostals numbering 79 
million, according to the rVeiv Dictionary of Pentecostal and Charismatic Movements. 
Pentecostal movements in Latin American countries have strong ties to North America 
and Europe. Renewal movements in Africa and Asia, in contrast, often claim independent 
origins apart from their American or European counterparts: however, no matter where 
their origins may be located, global Penteeostalism reflects a zeal for mission that affirms 
that every believer is directly responsible for mission. 

Pentecostal missionaries have always been more adept at practice than theory. 
Nevertheless Pentecostal missiologists arc starting to articulate more forcefully the 
theological distinctives that make them Pentccos tal. It can be affirmed, however. 
Pentecostals and Evangelicals share conservative doctrinal views regarding the Bible, 
humankind without Christ ("lost"), and salvation. 

The diversity of global Penteeostalism does not nuke possible any talk about "a" 
Pentecostal theology . Six factors are important in grasping the nature of Pentecostal 
mission. 

1. The spiritual foundation for all mission is a relationship with Jesus and "second" 
experience or baptism in the Spirit. 

2 . The authority for mission is the Bible. 

3. The imminent Second Coming of Christ compels mission activity now. 

4. The gospel of God's kingdom should be proclaimed with the expec tancy of signs and 
wonders confirming tire truth of the message. 

5. EVANGELISM and healing take priority over social and/or political action. 

6 . Organizational flexibility is the norm. 

The primary mission genius of Pentecostals is that each believer being empowered by the 
Holy Spirit is a missionary. This belief has led to both dynamic and divergent forms of 
outreach locally and globally. It raises the question, however, about how Pentecostals 
structure their communal witness, maintain continuity over time, and interact with oilier 
Christian churches. Mission efforts usually follow five basic organizational patterns: 
episcopal, presbyterial/congregational. congregational, individual, and parachurch. 

When many mainline churches were struggling or declining in live 1980s and 1990s 
the Pentecostal movement grew by over 8 percent worldwide. The myriad of 
ecclesiastical structures and parachurch ministries within the Pentecostal movement 
underline the vitality and pragmatism of their efforts at contextually relevant ministries. 
Many scholars maintain that Pentecostal spirituality is the most viable form of 
Christianity in a postmodern. post-Westem. and postcolonial world (sec 
POSTMODERNITY. POST-COLONIALISM). 
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Conclusion 

Because of ihe great variety ami number of mission societies still active today, two 
pressing questions must be debated as Christians redefine the nature of mission and 
missions. First, with the ongoing shift in global Christianity to the East and South, do we 
still need missionary organizations to send missionaries to Third World countries? Are 
foreign missionaries a theological necessity for a church's obedience to the gospel or. 
rather, a negotiable historical contingency? Second, with so many competing mission 
societies and church agendas vying for their niche in the world's religious marketplace, 
what missiologic.il role does Christian unity play? 

Concerning the future role of missionary organizations, responses range from renewed 
calls for moratoriums against missionaries to calls for more missionaries to carry out the 
expansion of the church. What is clear in all these debates is that no church can survive 
by being strictly a "sending" or a "receiving" church. In an age of globalization the 
chureh catholic needs to use its gifts wisely to respond to the world's needs. Mission 
organizations can serve as those places where Christians pose the stewardship question 
concerning how to best distiibute the church's resources, human and otherwise. Mission 
organizations like tire United Evangelical Mission < VEMi in Germany are experimenting 
with new organizational forms to carry out this mission. They have transfomted 
themselves into the mission arm not only of their traditional Gentian congregations but 
also of their partner churches worldw ide. 

Christian unity will remain the greatest mission challenge in a fragmented world, with 
fragmented Christians pronutting fragmented views of missions—but what does "unity" 
mean ? Does it demand organizational unity or merely unity of purpose ? At Edinburgh in 
1910. mission organizations courageously affirmed their unity of purpose. That unity 
soon waited, however, under the pressure of modernity and World War I. The integration 
or organizational marriage of the International Missionary Council into the WCC at New 
Delhi (1961) has also been hailed as both a great ecumenical leap forward for mission 
and. likewise, “the funeral of mission." Christian missions should never be reduced to an 
entrepreneurial enterprise where the strongest organizations win. Competition may reflect 
present practice but history teaches that it undermines God’s mission. Jesus’s prayer for 
unity, 'that they may be one." still has force as churches continue to organize tltentselvcs 
to do God’s mission in the world. 
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RICHARD H.BLIESE 


MISSIONS 


Spreading iho Christian message across cultural and eihnie boundaries has been one of 
the primary activities of Protestantism since tlie late eighteenth century. Small groups of 
Protestants engaged in missions before then, although it was not until after the 
ENLIGHTENMENT that evangelical theology, voluntarism, entrepreneuiial capitalism. 
European expansionism, and ideas of human choice converged to propel Protestantism 
outward. The nineteenth century, called by historian Kenneth Scott Latourette the "Great 
Century” of Protestant missions, saw the organization of VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES, 
both denominational and ecumenical, through which Protestants raised money to send 
crosscultural missionaries around the world. In witnessing to the gospel missionaries 
engaged in BIBLE TRANSLATION. PREACHING, teaching. PUBLISHING, healing 
ministries, charitable works, and movements for social justice. Cooperation among 
mission organizations gave birth to twentieth-eentuiy ecumenical movements. Despite 
ethical questions about live relationship among missions. Euro-American imperialism, 
and the globalization of modem capitalist CULTURE, the effectiveness of Protestant 
missions was demonstrated by the existence of a thriving, non-Western majority church 
by tlie end of the twentieth century. 


Early Protestant Missions 

At the time of the REFORMATION in the sixteenth eentuiy. cross-cultural mission was a 
defining feature of multinational Catholicism. Concerned with building national 
European churches. Protestant reformers did not place a high priority on missions, 
especially be-causc they rejected tlie chief mission agent, tlie celibate priest. The 
Refoimation nevertheless laid tlie groundwork for the development of Protestant missions 
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with ihe piinciple that each nation deserved the BIBLE in its own language. Consumed 
by religious wars and the growth of theological systems, the principle of vernacular bible 
translation had little impact beyond Europe in the 1500s. The idea that loyal subjects 
should practice live religion of their rulers deterred early Protestants from undertaking 
cross-cultural missions beyond their national borders. 

As the first Protestants engaged in overseas exploration, the Dutch were tl>e first to 
develop a substantial interest in cross-cultural missions. Hadrian Saravia (1531-1613). of 
mixed Spanish and Flemish blood, was the first Protestant theologian to argue that 
Jesus's posuesurrection command to teach all nations applied to the present-day church. 
Chaplains accompanying Dutch trading and military parties were the first Protestant 
missionaries in Dutch territories of Formosa. BRAZIL, the East Indies. Ceylon, and New 
Amsterdam (see CHAPLAINCY). They learned the native languages and catechized and 
baptized indigenous inhabitants. By 16X8 Dutch chaplains had translated the New 
Testament into Malay, the first translation of the Scriptures into any southeast Asian 
language. 

As groups of Protestant colonists began leaving Europe for the New World some of 
them felt responsible for evangelizing the NATIVE AMERICANS. When the English 
Puritans (see PURITANISM) entered Massachusetts in 1630 they carried with them a 
charter giving them the responsibility to evangelize the Indians. Puritan minister JOHN 
ELIOT <1604-16901 became the most important Protestant missionary in the colonial 
period. Congregational pastor in Roxbury. Massachusetts. Eliot began preaching to the 
Indians in 1646. He translated prayers, instructional materials, and ultimately the Bible 
into Algonquin, publishing live first New Testament in America in 1661. and live Old 
Testament in 1663. By 1674 he had gathered eleven hundred Christian "praying Indians" 
into fourteen Puritan-style Indian villages. Despite the persecution of Christian Indians by 
English colonists during King Philip's War of 1675-1676. they persisted in their faith. In 
1698 tlvere were thirty-seven full-time Native American preachers and teachers serving 
thirty churches in New England. By live time of the American Revolution at least 133 
Indian pastors had served in southern New England. The most famous was Samson 
Occom (1723-17921. a Mohegan Indian who spent twelve years as a missionary among 
the Montauk Indians of Long Island. New York. 

The rise of PIETISM stined mission interest among Lutherans in the late 1600s. Tl»e 
reformers' emphasis on translating the Scriptures, combined with Pietism’s good works 
and reliance on Bible study for spiritual sustenance, shaped a distinctive Protestant stance 
that differed from Catholic missions. When King Frederick IV of DENMARK decided to 
send missionaries to his colony of Tranquebar. INDIA, he found volunteers among the 
pietistic Germans studying with AUGUST HERMAN FRANCKF. (1663-1727) at live 
University of HALLE. Bartholomaus Ziegenbalg (1682-1719) and Heinrich Plutschau 
(1677-c. 1746) arrived in Tranquebar in 1706. Despite persecution from live Danish 
soldiers, they learned Tamil and Portuguese and founded schools and churches among 
mixed-race peoples. They translated live Lutheran CATECHISM, prayers, and hymns into 
Tamil, and made converts both from Catholicism and low-caste Hinduism. Ziegenbalg 
translated the New Testament into Tamil. Additional recruits from Halle University 
continued the mission, and by the end of the centuiy it counted between eighteen and 
twenty thousand converts. 
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The most important group of early Protestant missionaries were the Unitas Fratrum. or 
Moravians (see MORAVIAN CHURCH), who in live 1730s sent missionaries lo African 
slaves in (lx? CARIBBEAN. Indians in North America, and (he KhoiKhoi in SOUTH 
AFRICA. As the persecuied remnants of live followers of Jan Hus. the Moravian Pietists 
sent out families who established self-supporting communities among oppressed peoples. 
Embodying peaceful Christian principles through their communitarian lifestyles, the 
Moravians have supported the highest percentage of missionaries in proportion to their 
numbers of any Protestant group. They saw themselves as leaven rather than trying to 
convert whole societies. By their use of family units and unmarried WOMEN as 
missionaries they introduced the family as the normal agent of Protestant missions. 


The Modem Missionary Movement 

In 1792 British shoemaker WILLIAM CAREY (1761-1834) gave a paper challenging 
Calvinistic fatalism and arguing that Jesus's postresurrcciion command to go into all the 
world was still binding on his followers. Aware of the work of the Moravians and live 
Puritan missionaries. Carey saw the mercantile expansion of western Europe as an 
opportunity for spreading its religion as well. Convinced by his “Enquiry." BAPTISTS 
organized the Baptist Missionary Society (1792) to send Carey and his family as 
missionaries in India. Carey and his associates translated parts of the Bible into forty-four 
languages with live assistance of native language-helpers. Sharing Carey’s vision, 
different denominations began organizing missionary societies to raise money and send 
missionaries abroad (see MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS). Tlvc London Missionary 
Society (l.MS. 1795). intrigued by live voyages of Captain Cook, sent Congregationalism 
missionaries to the South Pacific. In 1797 the LMS opened a mission in SIERRA 
LEONE and in 1799 it opened one in Cape Town. SOUTH AFRICA. With a strong 
evangelical abolitionist base, the CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY (CMS. 1799) sent 
Anglican missionaries to West Africa in efforts to fight live slave trade (see SLAVERY: 
SLAVERY. ABOLITION OFi. Through live transatlantic evangelical revival mission 
enthusiasm spread to North America and back to Europe. The first North American 
missionary society to organize for overseas missions was the AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 41810). which sent missionaries in 
1812 to India. American Baptists founded their mission society in 1814 and started work 
in Burma. British Methodists organized in IS 18 and American Methodists in 1819. On 
the Continent, the voluntary impulse took form in the founding of the BASEL MISSION 
(1815) and the Berlin Society (1824). By live end of live century mission societies of all 
denominations were operating around the world. 

Motivated by millennial fervor, concern for the SALVATION of non-Christians, 
desires to glorify God. hopes of benefiting humanity, and the spir it of progress. Protestant 
missionaries set out with optimism to convert live non-Western world to Christianity. 
With Enlightenment ideals of free human agency that challenged the religious fatalism of 
earlier generations, missionaries believed that educating people about the Gospel would 
cause them to choose to follow Jesus Christ. Following the precedent of live early 
Lutheran pietistic missions, live new Protestant mission societies focused on Bible 
translation as their first priority. To convert individuals and gather them into churches 
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required making the Scriptures available in the vernacular languages. Along with 
translation and preaching by ordained males, missionary wives assisted their husbands 
and engaged in teaching and in home visitation. Indigenous helpers were essential 
partners in the tasks of EVANGELISM and Bible translation from the beginning. Usually 
the first conveits to Christianity worked with the missionaries. In West Africa, for 
example. SAMUEL AJAY1 CROWTHER (1807-1891) helped translate the Bible into 
Yoruba. and eventually became the first African Anglican bishop and supervisor of 
missionaries (see ANGLICANISM i. 

The nationality, denominational affiliation, class, and GENDER of the missionaries 
influenced their attitudes and policies in the mission fields. Because most Continental 
missionaries came from the economic ranks of craftsmen and faimers. they carried 
agrarian ideals to their new contexts. Anglicans and Lutherans (see LUTHERANISM), 
themselves members of state churches, often saw their missionary goals to include 
building national churches that mitroied preexisting social structures. Missionaries from 
SCOTLAND and ENGLAND, products of live industrial revolution (sec 
INDUSTRIALIZATION >. saw themselves as agents of EDUCATION and progress. 
Scottish missionaries, led by Alexander Duff <1806-18781 in India, placed a strong 
emphasis on schools up to the college level. Promoting the "3 Cs"—'Christianity, 
commerce, and civilization"—came to characterize tire social attitude of British missions 
in AFRICA. American missionaries often saw themselves as spreading democracy 
among peoples trampled by oppressive governments. In the mid-nineteenth century the 
reigning mission policy of Britain and the UNITED STATES was that of ‘Three-self 
theory." formulated by Henry Venn (1796-1873) of tire CMS and RUFUS ANDERSON 
(1796-18801 of the American Board. The goal of missions was to make conveits and 
gather them into churches characterized by self-government, self-support, and self¬ 
propagation. By tire late nineteenth century, social services and support for HUMAN 
RIGHTS had become central aspects of missions. Medical missionaries founded hospitals 
and clinics, and educational missionaries in Asia were pushing their best schools to 
collegiate levels. Perhaps tire most significant new feature of late nineteenthcentury 
missions was a powerful women's movement, in which voluntary societies run by 
women sent unmarried women into the field as teachers, doctors, evangelists, and social 
workers. The influx of unmarried women missionaries truant that female missionaries 
outnumbered males by two to one. and women's issues became important for missions. 

Although missionaries usually saw their work as nonpolitical. their presence often 
promoted European expansion. With British control of India it became tire major 
nineteenth-century mission field of tire British mission societies. After CHINA was 
forced open to western trade by the mid-century opium wars, missionaries began working 
in treaty port cities under the infamous "unequal treaties." Fascination with East Asia and 
concern for the SALVATION of "China's millions" made China tire other major mission 
field of Protestantism by tire end of the century. By tire late nineteenth century, the 
United Kingdom and GERMANY were competing for global empire. In 1885 Europe 
held the Berlin Conference and carved Africa into sections under the control of different 
European countries—Britain. Germany. FRANCE. Portugal. ITALY, and Belgium. The 
scramble for Africa disrupted missions, as missionaries of the "wrong" nationality were 
put under the control of alien powers, or forced out of their traditional areas. By the end 
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of ilic century. Protestant missions were operating under colonial governments all over 
the world (see COLONIALISMi. 


The Twentieth Century 

The twentieth century began with approximately 16.700 Protestant foreign missionaries 
in the field. As partners in the monunrental task of world evangelization, yet as scattered 
minorities in non-Christian contexts, missionaries felt the treed to overcome 
denominational divisions for the sake of their work (see ECUMENISM). Tire ecumenical 
WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE in Edinburgh in 1910 stood as a monument to 
missionary visions of unity that Iregan with William Carey’s unrealized hopes for global 
missionary conferences every ten years. At Edinburgh, missionaries from Europe and 
North America systematically discussed tire emerging issues of world Christianity, such 
as tire rise of nationalism, tire persecution of Asian Christians, and the growing 
nonW’estern churches. After tire conference. American mission statesman JOHN 
R.MOTT (1865-1955) traveled through Asia organizing regional and national Christian 
councils consisting of missionaries and local Christian leaders. The various missions and 
councils of churches created the International Missionary Council (1MC) in 1921 to guide 
the transition from missions to “younger churches." Church unity movements in different 
countries resulted in tire formation of Protestant union chureltes such as tire Church of 
Christ in China (1927); the Church of Christ in Thailand (1934). and the CHURCH OF 
SOUTH INDIA (1947). The peak of tire ecumenical movement came with the founding 
of the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES in 1948. into which the IMC merged in 
1959. 

Another major trend in twentieth-century missions was the rise of NATIONALISM 
among colonized peoples. With European brutality and vulnerability revealed in the two 
world wars, wholesale rejection of European colonialism grew rapidly during the century. 
As prov iders of Western education, missions in many cases trained tire nationalist leaders 
who began challenging Western control. Starting with India in 1948. nationalists 
succeeded in throwing off tire yoke of colonialism, a process that continued into the 
1970s (see POST-COLONIALISM). Many of the first presidents of new African 
countries had been mission-educated. The antimission rhetoric of nationalism was 
airotlrer blow to Western missionaries who had suffered impoverishment, internment by 
the Japanese, and even death during World War 11. Communist victory in China in 1949 
resulted in the expulsion or imprisonment of Western missionaries (see COMMUNISM). 
During tire 1950s and 1960s civil wars often took on anti-Western and anti-Christian 
tones, as in Algeria, the Congo, and Kenya. By 1971 Christian leaders in the 
PHILIPPINES. Kenya, and Argentina, as well as the All Africa Conference of Churches 
a few years later, called for a “moratorium" on Western missionaries. Missionaries 
should ‘go home" so that non-Westem churches could stand on their own feet. Although 
some missionaries assisted in nationalist struggles, the mission movement was btanded a 
tool of imperialist forces and was rejected by new governments in Asia. Africa, and 
LATIN AMERICA. By tire early 1970s the numbers of Western missionaries from 
mainline denominations were steadily dtopping in response to antimission currents both 
at home and abroad. 
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Yet a new wave of theologically conservative evangelical and Pentecostal 
missionaries began outnumbering those of older denominations. As Protestantism 
declined in Europe the United States became the largest provider of missionaries. In 1974 
evangelistic missions created the LAUSANNE COMMITTEE FOR WORLD 
EVANGELIZATION (LCWE). a network of Christian groups attempting to evangelue 
the world and plant churches among all "unrcaelied peoples/' The LCWE and its partners 
held over thirty international consultations and numerous regional conferences. Freed 
from the burden of Western paternalism by the end of colonialism. non-Wcstcrn 
Christian movements, many of them Pentecostal, entered a period of rapid growth. By the 
end of the twentieth century an estimated 4.8(10 mission-sending agencies were sending 
hundreds of thousands of missionaries from all parts of the world to other cultures, 
including to "post-Christian" Europe. Although the mission impulse among churches of 
the European Reformation waned, the youthful vigor of churches in Asia. Africa, and 
Latin America breathed new life into Piotestant missions. 
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MISSIONS, BRITISH 


From the late eighteenth century. British foreign MISSIONS generated wide-tanging 
Christian proselytizing and institution building throughout the world, but focused in 
AFRICA. Asia, and Oceania. Supported in Great Britain by extensive public contribution 
of funds and drawing significantly on WOMEN’S support. British foreign missions, 
predominantly evangelical in inspiration, grew rapidly from the 1830s. peaking in 
worldwide reach and domestic social power by the end of tire century. Until superseded 
by American missionary activity in the twentieth eentuiy. British missions led the 
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ttuukin Protestant mittionary expansion, contributing at the turn of the twentieth century 
some 10,000 Protestant missionaries, or about 60 percent of the European and North 
American total, and some £1.5 million annually (US $8 million), or about 50 percent of 
funding expended to suppoit all Protestant foreign missions (see MISSIONARY 
ORGANIZATIONS). British missions operated at like forefront of the vigorous 
nineteenth-century missionary movement that transformed Chiistianity into a global 
religion. 

Growth in British foreign missions was linked to the eighteenth-century rise of 
EVANGELICALISM, but was also significantly shaped and driven by Britain’s 
emergence as an industiial and imperial society with power and influence that extended 
far beyond the bounds of the formal British Empire (see COLONIALISM). The 
transnational, and particularly transatlantic, nature of Evangelicalism generated an 
ambitious cooperative vision in British missions that extended EVANGELISM and 
chuivh building beyond the nation and the empire in a broadly unified cultural vision. Yet 
by the 1840s growing evangelical missionary success inspired denominational 
competition between churches both in Britain and the colonies, and emulation in 
nonevangelical British religions traditions, particularly High Church ANGLICANISM. 
As a socially diveise set of Noneonfoimist churches challenged live political and social 
privileges of the national church—the CHURCH OF ENGLAND—missionary 
enthusiasm was fuither stirred by waves of revivalism from live 1840s to the 1890s (see 
REVIVALS) and the complex dynamics of denominational and theological competition 
and controversy between Evangelicalism and ANGLO CATHOLICISM as well as 
Anglicanism and NONCONFORMITY. 

Operating in an enxnging age of modern voluntary religious associational life. British 
missions balanced between the ECUMENISM encouraged by common evangelical 
reformist assumptions and live competitive SECTARIANISM characteristic of live Anglo- 
American religious world. Throughout the nineteenth centuiy Biitish foreign missions 
were consistently associated with largely evangelical humanitarian projects for social 
reform most notably the abolition of SLAVERY (see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). 
The commercial and industrial societies of northern Europe and live Atlantic w oitd. where 
growing national identities emphasized the legal rights of free citizens and free labor, 
reinforced the evangelical culture of independency and social reform through spiritual 
regeneration. In this wider culture of religious reformism. British missions were 
responsible over live nineteenth century for a significant channeling overseas of the 
British charitable impulse. 

From live 1870s Biitish missions experienced a second wave of grow th, fueled by the 
emergence of "the new imperialism.” continuing evangelical revivalism, new High 
Church Anglican missions inspired by the OXFORD MOVEMENT and emerging Anglo- 
Catholicism. and an increase in missions to women and by female missionaries. By the 
early twentieth century, however. Biitish missions faced new challenges from emerging 
colonial NATIONALISMS abioad and changing conceptions of empire and imperial 
engagement at home. British foreign missions, altltough arguably at their most influential 
overseas in the early decades of the twentieth century, began to lose social power and 
support at home in the face of live SECULARIZATION of British society and emerging 
crises of war and nation, brought on first by like South African War < 1899-19021 and later 
by World War 1 (1914-1918). Decolonization in the mission field and the rise of 
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autonomous indigenous chuiches dunged ihc focus of British missions in the twentieth 
century from proselytizing and European trusteeship designed to build "Christianity and 
civilization’’ abioad to an emphasis on partnership and development in areas of historic 
British missionary concentration—INDIA. AFRICA. Oceania, and CHINA. 

Throughout the nineteenth century. Biitish missionaries and mission theorists debated 
philosophy and method, including the nature and organization of indigenous churches, 
the connection between Christianity and Western culture, and questions of race, 
particularly as they related to indigenous leadership and self-governance. Missionaries 
also disagreed over whether primacy should be given to proselytizing and itinerancy or to 
EDUCATION and church and institution building. Generally speaking. British foreign 
missions shared with most Protestant missions a broad ENLIGHTENMENT outlook that 
emphasized human rationality, humanitarian action, and faith in the ability of human 
societies to progressively improve themselves through individual initiative. They were 
also conditioned, however, by W'estern imperialism and particularly by their extensive 
operation within, and varied responses to. the British Empire. Despite often being 
vehicles for Western, paternalist, and racial biases, missions also transmitted the 
fundamentally egalitarian principle of the equality of human souls, which indigenous 
Christians often generalized to the creation of independent churches and anticolonial 
initiatives. 

The first attempts to construc t missionary histories were colored by Victorian biases: 
beginning in the lS40s and carried through to the 1950s. a celebratory tradition tended to 
hagiography and exhaustive accounts of British-based missionary agencies that 
emphasized the heroic efforts of selfless religious men to bring relief and regeneration to 
‘'heathen" societies in the grips of degenerate social and belief systems. From tl»e 1960s 
new studies have redefined our understanding of British missions. Decolonization, 
economic and social approaches to history, and postmodernism (see POST- 
MODERNITY) have generated more critical approaches that investigate the ’cultural 
imperialism” of missions and that bring the local experience of missions and indigenous 
voices to live fore. Study of British missions has increasingly detailed the relationship of 
imperial power to missionary activity, yet also has sought to explain a worldwide range 
of individual missions in terms of their unique denominational circumstances, religious 
motivations, gendered projects, and social, political, and personal alliances. Indigenous 
responses to what was in effect a highly diverse international proselytizing effort have 
also drawn attention. Indigenous cultures, languages, and social and ethnic identities 
differed enormously, generating a wide variety of outcomes in a missionary encounter 
where European aims toward CONVERSION, education, and institution building— 
themselves interacting either in conceit or opposition to imperial or local governance— 
were often subverted by local interests, both colonial and indigenous. Thus, despite the 
frequent complicity of missionaries with imperialism, it becomes difficult to construct 
any clear and meaningful characterization of a generic "missionary imperialism." for 
religious dynamics and uses proved fluid and unpredictable across the diversity of 
denomination and locality in a worldwide "mission field" where rapidly changing 
cultural and political circumstances meant missionaries and tl»e communities they 
initiated could not be unifoimly co-opted to imperial purposes. Thus, generalizations that 
hold for one mission field often do not liold. in theory or in practice, in others. 
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Origins 

Before (he 1790s British missions were sporadic and limned 10 areas of direct imperial 
engagement in North America and India. When compared to extensive Roman Catholic 
missions associated with the sixteenth-century Spanish and Portuguese Empires, tike 
British came late to missionary activity. Until the eighteenth century, with the extension 
of the British Empire, tike emergence of an evangelical theology emphasizing engagement 
with tl>e world, and the growth of voluntary religious associations supporting reform and 
CHARITY. Britain lacked the political, theological, and organizational foundations for 
vigorous missionary activity. Crown-sponsored colonial expansion movements to revive 
Anglican piety inspired tike earliest organized British attempts to advance Christianity 
overseas: in 1699 and 1701. respectively, the Anglican SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE (SPCK) and the SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL (SPGi were created under crown chatters, supplemented by the 
creation of the Scottish SPCK in 1710. Although theoretically committed to propagating 
Christianity throughout the world, the SPCK and the SPG. until tike nineteenth century, 
devoted their attention almost exclusively to providing Anglican colonial CLERGY in 
settlements in North America and British garrisons throughout the Empire. 

The extensive British missions of the nineteenth century had their origin and impetus 
in the Evangelical Revival of the eighteenth century. Drawing on German pietistie strains 
(sec PIETISM>. such as tike community of tike Moravian Brethren, emphasizing a 
theology of personal religion and responsibility, the evangelical revivalism of the 
Methodist movement led by JOHN and CHARLES WESLEY popularized an 
ATONEMENT-based Arminian theology with an emphasis on activism. PREACHING, 
and conversion (see ARMIN1AN1S.M). Over the course of the eighteenth century 
Evangelicalism shifted many Anglicans away from sacramcntalism and many 
nonconformists away from rationalistic CALVINISM to a vision of social transformation 
achieved through individual conversion. With its strong military metaphors of lighting 
idolatry and formalism, emerging evangelicalism had a universalistic social agenda at 
home of reforming aristocratic immorality and lower-class "depravity" that also fueled a 
growing movement to abolish slavery from the 1 780s. 

British evangelical thinking and organization to support foreign missions fust emerged 
in the 1780s and was tied intimately to abolitionism and a growing insistence on the 
responsibility of tike LAITY to actively engage the world. Some historians, in accounting 
for tike emergence of the British missionary movement at this time, emphasize 
transformations in theology as the single most important causal clement. New theological 
formulations such as the Baptist Andrew Fuller's The Gospel Worthy of All Acceptation 
(1785) argued, following JONATHAN EDWARDS'S moderate Calvinism, that human 
responsibility provided a channel through which God's sovereignty could spread 
Christianity. This approach was developed by the famous Baptist missionary to India. 
W ILLIAM CAREY, who with tire publication of An Enquiry into the OMIgailons of 
Christians to Use Means for the Conversion of the Heathens (1792). because tire most 
influential theorist of the Anglo-American missionary movement. Here Carey 
emphasized the necessity of voluntarism to secure mass lay and clerical support and 
insisted that missions should advance "tire spread of civil and religious liberty." 
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reinforcing the calls of other advocates of missions, such as the Wesleyan Dr. THOMAS 
COKE and Anglicans associated with the East India Company like Charles Grant. 

Missionary appeals led to like founding of missionary societies in the 1790s. Tlw 
Baptists, led by Carey, formed the Baptist Missionary Society (BMSi in 1792: 
interdenominational evangelicals, led by Congrcgationalists. hunted the London 
Missionary Society (LMS) in 1795. and Evangelical Anglicans, led by CHARLES 
SIMEON and John Venn, a leader of the influential CLAPHAM SECT, formed the 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY (CMS) in 1799. The Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society, formed in ISIS, organized Coke's missions of the 17S0s under a 
national organization. Similarly. Scottish societies rapidly sprang up (Glasgow and 
Scottish Missionary Societies in 1796). whereas many local Scottish associations sent 
contributions to a Congiegationalist LMS. also extensively supported in WALES and 
Ulster. The parallel founding in the 1790s in North America of local committees to 
evangelize indigenous populations, followed by their organization under the 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSION (ABCFMi 
and like establishment of several American denominational societies, demonstrated the 
interconnectedness of Anglo-American religious c-ulture. The Genet al Assembly of the 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, fearing the possible association of overseas missionary 
supporters with political tadicalism. only organized to suppoit missions in 1824 and saw 
this effoit split with tike secession of the Free Church of Scotland tsee FREE CHURCHt 
in 1843. Over the course of the nineteenth century viitually cvety British denomination, 
from Presbyterians and Quakers tsee FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF) to Primitive Methodists 
and Strict Baptists, established independent missionaty societies that were generally 
willing to accept state aid. but not state control. 

Although religious determinants are central to explaining the origins of the British 
missionary movement, many historians suggest that other crucial, if not paramount, 
factors connected to British exploration and imperial expansion undeipin the missionaty 
movement. British missionaty expansion began at the end of a century in which European 
knowledge of the world expanded enomiously. from the founding of tire Indian Empire in 
Bengal in the 1750s and the rise of "orientalist" scholarship to the exploratory Pacific 
voyages of Captain James Cook beginning in tire 1760s. These developments focused 
attention on India and tire South Seas as two of the earliest British missionary fields. 
Additionally. Parliamentaiy debates over the right conduct of the British Empire in the 
1770s and 1780s. influenced by the rebellion in tire American colonies, featured 
arguments advancing the moral exercise of imperial power for the benefit of indigenous 
populations. Debates over slavery emphasized parallel themes, drawing, in paiticular. 
evangelical Anglicans led by WILLIAM WILBERFORCE into advocacy for the 
application of Christian influence to British overseas power. The age that saw the rapid 
INDUSTRIALIZATION of Britain also experienced an attendant rise in an independent 
middle class determined to redefine British society at Irome and abroad. Growth in 
support of overseas missionary projects was further reinforced by conservative reactions 
to the FRENCH REVOLUTION in the 1790s. whieh helped direct evangelical reformism 
oveiseas. away from suspect work among potentially radical lower-class domestic 
populations. Both a general British Christian sense that expanding "atheistical" French 
influence in tike age of Napoleon must be opposed and a grow ing millennialism in an age 
of extended warfare fueled the evangelical missionary impulse (see M1LLENARIANS 
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AND MILLENNIA1.ISM). Thus, by the early nineteenth century, missionary enterprise 
became one of several forces to ideologically support and condition imperial power and 
expansion. 


The First Wave: British Missionary Development to 1870 

From their foundations until the 1830s. British missions received lackluster suppon. 
Evangelical suppoiters of missions. Nonconformist and Anglican alike, faced opposition 
from High Church Anglicans and eritics like Sydney Smith, whose 1808 Ethiiburnh 
Rene » article labeling missionaries "little detachments of maniacs" reflected more 
general conservative suspicions that mission supporters were tainted by association with 
radicalism and thus represented a danger to political and social order, both at home and 
abroad. General evangelical successes of lire age. such as the creation of the Crown 
Colony SIERRA LEONE in 1806 as a settlement of ex-British slaves, the 1807 abolition 
of the slave trade, and the insertion of promissionaiy clauses in tire renewed East India 
Company charter in 1813. must be balanced against suspi-cion in government circles 
where officials, although supporting Anglican ecclesiastical expansion when it supported 
colonial authority, shrank from tire "enthusiasm" of evangelical culture. Nevertheless, the 
general observation by British officials of neutrality toward religion, at honk? and abroad, 
ensured general freedom of development to missions and emerging Christian 
communities of all denominations. 

Early missions were also troubled by difficulty recruiting missionaries. The Anglican 
CMS. for example, resorted to German missionary recruits, most famously Johann 
Ludwig Krapf, sent to Ethiopia in 1837. Like nonconformist societies, the CMS relied 
heavily on anisinal and lower middle-class recruits because live more "gentlemanly" 
regular CLERGY were unwilling to volunteer for missionary service. Furthermore, early 
difficulties establishing control over missionaries in live field led to controversies raised 
by commercial trading or missionary liaisons with local women. From the 1820s 
increased bureaucratic control over missions addressed these problems, including stricter 
vetting and training standards for recruits (mirroring training for home ordination) and 
general acceptance of the principle that missions would support themselves primarily 
through voluntary contributions, resisting direct involvement in local or colonial 
commerce. 

In the decade of the 1830s foreign missions grew rapidly, boosted by antislavery 
agitation, particularly controversies surrounding Nonconformist missions to West Indian 
slaves. The 1834 achievement of the abolition of slavery in the British West Indies was 
tied to currents of middle-class political reform that had brought democratic extension of 
the franchise in tire Reform Bill of 1832. Progressive humanitarian optimism was further 
forwarded by the campaigns of Wilberforce’s successor. Thomas Fowel Buxton, to create 
a government-sponsored humanitarian development expedition to the Niger River. 
Missionaries were central to this plan to regenerate a West Africa despoiled by 
"illegitimate" slave trading with legitimate commerce in cotton and other agricultural 
goods produced by independent Africans. As public debate increased over these issues, 
missionary suppon grew, buttressed by the return to Britain in the late 1830s of well- 
known missionaries, notably ROBERT MOFFAT of SOl.TH AFRICA and John William 
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of the South Seas. who. martyred in 1839. was subsequently constructed as one of the 
first great iconic missionary "heroes.“ 

In several spheres missionaries now emerged as participants in debates over “native 
rights ' against planter, settler, and trader interests, as in the West Indies. West and South 
Africa, and the Pacific Islands. Missionaries offered a range of solutions to the problem 
of native rights, but all involved advancing legal protections that would, reinforced by 
free labor and Christian literacy, encourage Westernized, self-sufficient, indigenous 
settlements. Characteristically the plans of Nonconformists to transform slave 
communities in the West Indies were strongly gendered, dependent on the creation of 
Westernized patriarchal families and villages as tl>e necessary basis for economic 
development, settled residence, and respectable pious community. Crucial to support for 
projects of this nature were the "domestic” concerns of British female supporters in 
education, childcare, and domestic economy outside of the home and nation. By the 
184<»s the dominant "modernization'' strategy of British missions had emerged, founded 
in education and training, relying on the building of churches, schools, hospitals, and 
printing houses and based in a reflexive assumption of live superiority of Western culture 
and European economic, social, and political organization taken as standards of 
"civilization.” 

Most missionaries accepted the general idea of the British Empire as a providential 
force for good, although many remained willing to criticize imperial authorities and brave 
ill will in Britain when larger humanitarian interests were compromised. This is evident 
in the highly public careers in live 1830s and 1840s of Nonconformists like William 
Knibb in the West Indies and JOHN PHILIP in South Africa, who championed then 
particular vision of indigenous interests when white planter, settler, black Christian, and 
tribal interests clashed. British missionaries took the advancement of the gospel as their 
principal goal, and collaboration with imperial and colonial governments varied 
significantly in different mission fields depending on whether cooperation seemed to help 
or hinder central proselytizing and humanitarian goals. In the 1830s and 1840s public and 
Christian attention was focused on areas of imperial friction in the CARIBBEAN. Africa. 
India, and China, particular interest growing in the large populations and sophisticated 
ancient cultures of Asia. In India the “age of reform" under the influence of evangelical 
Anglican administrators and missionaries. Hindu reformers like Rammohan Roy. and 
Utilitarian East India Company officials led to the abolition of Hindu ritual practices like 
salt (ritual self-immolation by widows) and female infanticide, and also ushered in the 
opening of India to missionaries without license in 1833. In China, although missionary 
agencies unequivocally opposed the destructive opium trade, they nevertheless welcomed 
the "providential" opening of China to missions established by the "free trade" imposed 
after live Anglo-Chinese (opium) Wars (1839-1842: 1856-1860). Whereas in both India 
and China live major British and American societies rapidly founded mission stations. 
Christian converts remained a minuscule proportion of large Hindu. Islamic. Buddhist, 
and ethnoreligious populations. Missionaries instead had their largest impact in 
catalyzing indigenous religious traditions to renewal and reform movements, such as the 
Brahmo Santaj and Ary a Samaj movements in India. 

Translation of the BIBLE into native vernaculars, supported by Bible and tract 
societies like the BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY OHM). remained a 
mainstay of missionary practice from the time of “pioneer" missions in Africa, live South 
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Seas, and India (see BIBLE SOCIETIES). Emphasis on lileiacy and pleaching had 
powerful long-term effects including the foundation of thousands of schools and dozens 
of colleges and the transformation of previously oral languages, particularly in Africa and 
the South Seas, into written forms. Missionary schools also provided increasingly 
coveted educational opportunities for indigenous groups to advance their interests in a 
rapidly transforming colonial world. Education became a favored strategy from the 184(»s 
as hoped-for mass conversions upon live proclamation of tike gospel failed to materialize. 
English education supported colonial administration, but also provided a lingua franca in 
areas of diverse indigenous cultures, most notably exemplified in India, where higher 
education designed for upper-caste Indians was pioneered as a settled mission strategy in 
Scottish missions under the leadership of Alexander Duff. Educational strategies, 
dovetailing in particular with assumptions underlying Indian imperial governance, 
foiwarded a broader approach of ''leavening" foreign cultures with Western and Christian 
ideas. Yet. in general, missionary theoiists did not foresee peipetual British control of 
missions, rather in the 1850s leaders like Henry Venn at the CMS and RUFUS 
ANDERSON at the ABCF.M argued for the goal of "self-supporting, self-governing, 
selfextending" indigenous churches. Thus, the strong cultural biases of much missionary 
practice were tempered by visions of independence for slowly diverging indigenous 
Christian communities. 

Institutional strategies, such as educational work, were expensive and required that 
missions develop into nationally extensive and powerful charities. By the 1840s 
evangelical missionary societies, demonstrating the health and vigor of their 
denominations, innovated new forms of domestic support national public meetings (most 
famously held in Exeter Hall. London), local missionary unions and work parties, 
missionary fairs, pageants, and exhibitions, door-to-door collections (often by children), 
extended churchto-chureh deputation lecturing tours by paid fundraising agents and 
returned missionaries, and extensive mass publication of periodicals and books 
disseminated in Biitain by the millions through a national netwoik of local parish and 
chapel associations. High Church Anglicans, shaken by political and church reforms of 
the 1820s and 1830s. were inevitably drawn into Victorian voluntaristic religion as the 
SPG. in competition both with Nonconformists and evangelical Anglicans, abandoned 
state aid in the 1830s to rely entirely on voluntary support. By 1860 the largest of live 
British missionary societies, the CMS. was collecting approximately £250,000 per year 
(about a quarter of live British total I and had sent out 423 missionaries in sixty years. 
Foreign missions had grown to be the third largest Christian charitable cause in Britain, 
falling only behind church building and education in fund-raising success. 

The growing work and its financial needs inevitably shaped the message the societies 
transmitted in Britain, with audiences responding to tales of savagery and ignorance, 
reinforced by the w idespread missionary representation of non-Europeans as goodhearted 
but ignorant children in need of education and paternalistic guidance. Domestic' 
presentations of foreign ftelds often emphasized both the destructive effects of western 
trade and settlement and the violence, superstition, and ignorance purportedly bred of 
"Iveathen" religions. Missionaries invariably argued for the desperate need of non- 
Christians for European religion and tutelage. In this way missionary societies rapidly 
became the most widely influential representation of foreign cultures and imperial 
conditions throughout the British Isles. 
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The suppoit for minions and recruitment of missionaries crossed class lines, but 
missionary recruitment was strongest among the "respectable" mechanic classes— 
aitisans. tradesmen, and eletfcs (often firmly undenominational in outlook I—whereas 
financial and political support relied on the urban manufacturers and professionals 
making up the middle classes (often fimily denominational in identity). Educated 
middleclass men provided the bulk of leadership, especially in Britain, although the 
societies depended heavily on activist women birth as organizers and financial supporters 
who often marshaled the charity of children, operating through the channels of the 
SUNDAY SCHOOL movement. 

The rapid growth of British missions peaked in tlse early 1840s but could not be 
sustained in the face of tlw economic downturn of the "hungry tonics" and a series of 
setbacks in several mission fields. Among these were live collapse of the Niger 
Expedition in 1842. the failure to establish successful communities of former slaves in 
the West Indies, and. despite enthusiastic expectations for success, the intensely 
antifoieign reaction of the Chinese to missionaries who entered the country under 
unequal treaties enforced by gunboat diplomacy. Isolated missionary ui-umphs—such as 
the return of the explorer and missionary DAVID LIVINGSTONE from Southern Africa 
in 1856. reemphasizing tlw message that "Christianity and commerce" could save Africa 
from the ravages of slavery, or the opening of the interior of China to missions in 1858— 
were counterbalanced by further troubling events such as live Indian rebellion in 1857 and 
the Jamaican Morant Bay rebellion in 1865. Colonial rebellions led to negative attitudes 
in government, literary, and anthropological circles regarding live potential of "subject 
races" to achieve “civilization." Although missions continued to operate in India. Africa, 
the South Seas, and elsewhere, missionary enthusiasm, always most vigorously advanced 
by a minority of British Christians, waned thiough tlw 1860s. 


The Second Wave: British Missions 1870 to 1914 

From the 1870s British missions entered a “iww era" of expansion, coinciding with the 
"new imperialism" of tlw late century, which peaked in the 1890s. From a modest 
number of ten denominational societies in 1840. new missionary societies proliferated, 
numbering over fifty by 1890. The emergence of interdenominational, evangelical "faith 
missions” and of AngloCathoIic missions both contributed to the growth of new societies 
and set a continuing trend toward smaller size and diversity in missionary agencies. New 
patterns of missionary practice also came to challenge and supplement the prevailing 
strategy of evangelical missionary modernization of earlier decades. Both Anglo-Catholic 
and faith missions fed on the rapid rise of lay involvement, most notably that of women 
and university students. Some new missions also challenged older practices that tied 
missions clearly to imperialism. Westernization, and assumptions of European cultuial 
and racial superiority. 

Late-Victorian missionary expansion was inaugurated by a number of high profile 
missionaiy "martyrdoms." including in 1871 the death of Anglican bishop J.C.Patteson in 
Melanesia and in 1873 tlw death of Livingstone in the African interior. Livingstone’s 
1856 visit to England had inspired the founding of the first independent Anglo-Catholic 
mission, tlw Universities Mission to Central Africa (UMCA) in 1859. Anglo-Catholic 
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missions, which operated under episcopal leadership, grew in number, to include the 
Oxford Mission to Calcutta, the Cambridge Mission to Delhi, and missionary efforts in 
overseas dioceses from South Africa to Melanesia. The murder of the UMCA's first 
bishop. C.F.Mackenzie. on the Zambesi River in East Africa in 1862, generated a 
reaction in Anglo-Catholic missions against both commerce and the transmission of 
"civilization" as missionary ideals. Developing a strategy that sought to retain only tire 
essentials of the Christian faith while building indigenized mission communities around 
Christian families and the church. High Church missions of this sort drew on a romantic 
medievalism, which made them more sympathetic to "primitive" forms of culture. 

Evangelical missions saw similar developments. More widely influential than the 
Anglo-Catholic pattern, faith missions grew with the spread of the revivals of the Second 
Evangelical Revival, influenced from the late 1850s by American revivalists like D.L. 
MOODY and IRA SANKEY. who cultivated an impatient desire for large-scale, 
instantaneous Christian conversion. The CHINA INLAND MISSION (CIMl. founded in 
1865 by JAMES HUDSON TAYLOR, was the first faith mission, growing by 1899. with 
over 800 missionaries, to rival the largest denominational societies. Faith missions 
proliferated in the 1880 s by drawing on charismatic evangelicals across denominations 
and sending out. without assured financial support, all willing missionaiy candidates, 
female or male. Emphasizing itinerant preaching and adoption of indigenous dress and 
language, faith missions flooded missionaiy fields with enthusiasts, an example followed 
by other revivalistic agencies, like live SALVATION ARMY, which from the 1880s sent 
often lower class, lay missionaries overseas in enormous numbers. Anglican circles were 
drawn into the movement through the annual KESWICK CONFERENCES from 1875. 
which provided a more "respectable” expression of revivalistic religious enthusiasm. 
Because the "holiness" theology that characterized these movements emphasized 
SANCTIFICATION beyond conversion that could elevate the consecrated above the 
sinful world, this "higher life" culture embraced missionary work as an ultimate act of 
sanctification (see HOLINESS MOVEMENT. HIGHER LIFE MOVEMENT). This 
orientation was further reinforced in the movement by premillenialist convictions that 
impending div ine judgment required immediate evangelistic action. 

Victorian revivalism invigorated British missions in tire I88<>s. but also unleashed 
criticisms that denominational missions had become too worldly and bureaucratic, 
charges that were reinforced by secular critics who attacked poor records of conversion in 
many established missions. Notably, holiness-inspired missionaries not only often 
criticized traditional institutional strategies as dry and unspiritual tin favor of direct 
proselytizing for immediate conversion) but also criticized Western cultural elements 
such as European dress and Westernization strategies such as HIGHER EDUCATION), 
support of trade, and insistence on settled agriculture. Nevertheless, certain denomi¬ 
national societies, particularly the CMS. were able to harness the new enthusiasms, 
seeing significant growth in recruits and funds. In particular support grew in the British 
universities, especially Cambridge (sec CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY). The resulting 
wave of university-educated, middle- and upper-class missionaries significantly 
influenced latc-Victorian missions through live Student Volunteer Missionary Union 
(SVMU. a wing of the Student Volunteer Movementi and live YOUNG MEN'S and 
YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS (YMCA/YWCA). 
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By ihe 189<>s a growing international Christian student movement, born of charismatic 
Evangelicalism hut increasingly influenced by ECUMENISM, focused on creating a 
unified and '‘scientific" ntissionaiy project from Anglo-American Protestant foundations. 
As British missionary enthusiasm peaked, international student leadership emerged in the 
missionary movement. International missionary conferences dating from the !860s. and 
growing through the 1880 s. built a sense of momentum in foreign missions. Inspired by 
American student leaders like JOHN R. MOTT, the SVMU ambition to achieve ils 
famous watchword, "the evangelization of the world in this generation." seemed realistic 
in the 189<»i. given the expansion of missions in the previous decade. 

The holiness movement significantly increased lay involvement and influence in 
missions, giving lay activists new sanction to move beyond tiaditional clerical leadership. 
This was most significant in the case of women, who. reacting to expanding female social 
roles in late-Victorian society were able to draw on religious justifications, both in 
holiness Evangelicalism and Anglo-Catholicisin. to act on the inspiration of faith to 
embrace ntissionaiy careers, both at home, as in tlte DEACONESS movement, and 
abroad. From the 1880s single female missionaries, in particular, grew in numbers and 
influence, representing over one third of tlte missionaries supported in the field by the 
major British denominational societies by 1899. Married and unmarried women taken 
together made up over half of the British missionary force and provided the majority of 
funds and fund collectors at home. However, despite the emergence of female missionary 
heroic figures such as MARY SLESSOR. the contribution of women has been largely 
ignored in traditional accounts of missions. 

Missions to women also grew in this era. particularly in India where, in live wake of 
the Indian rebellion of 1857. missionaries sought new strategies to influence an Indian 
society largely resistant to Christian proselytizing. The development of zrnunu (female 
home) visitations by female missionaries as a strategy designed to change Indian society 
at the level of the family justified women's public activity. Throughout the mission fields 
similar strategies emerged. Social transformation through the evangelization of women 
and education for girls was bound up with efforts at social amelioration like medical 
missions, which paralleled developments in live late-Victorian domestic response to urban 
poverty. British women increasingly developed a sense of international responsibility for 
non-Westem women and children in an age of rising imperialistic fervor, emphasizing a 
"maternalist" strategy for “civilizing" foreign cultures through the domestic 
transformation of women, families, manners, and morality. In missions British women 
often found considerable freedom to teach, preach, and engage in professionalizing social 
service. 

British missions were forced ever more insistently in the late nineteenth century to 
confront or accommodate the rising tides of political, economic, cultural, and popular 
imperialism. In part, growing missionary interest among university men can be attributed 
to growing concepts of "muscular Christianity" advanced in the public schools and ideas 
of "England's mission" to live "younger races" articulated in university circles. The 
celebrated departure for tl»e C1M in 1885 of the “Cambridge Seven." university athletes 
led by upper-class cricketer C.T.STUDD. reinforced growing university recruiting in 
holiness circles by the CIM and CMS through the 1890s. Missionary responses to the age 
of high imperialism, however, were neither uniform nor simple. Denominational 
societies, like the CMS. WM.MS. and SPG in particular, showed themselves willing in 
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many circumstances to cooperate with imperial authorities: however, other societies such 
as the UMCA and CIM found themselves, for varied reasons, in conflict with imper ial 
culture and purposes. 

In the age of the 'new imperialism" many missionary societies leaned more heavily 
toward advocating British imperial expansion, such as the annexation of Fiji as a Crown 
Colony in 1875 at the urging of WMMS missionaries, the declaration of a British 
protectorate over soutliern Beehuanaland in 1884 at the urging of LMS missionaries like 
JOHN MACKENZIE, the creation of a Nyasaland (MALAWI) protectorate in 1889 at 
the urging of Scottish missionaries, and the declaration of a full protectorate over Uganda 
in 1894 at the urging of the CMS and its suppoiters. East and Central African missions in 
particular grew in the context of the European scramble for territory in Africa, fed on live 
reports of explorers like Henry Motion Stanley and the example of sacrificial missionary 
deaths like that of JOHN ALEXANDER MACKAY. Rivalry with the French and 
Germans as well as with Roman Catholics and Muslims helped to drive missions to 
vigorously pro-imperial stances. In some cases, such as that of the High Church missions 
under live direction of the SPG. a vigorous "missionary imperialism" was forwarded in 
the late 1890s that foresaw a close and direct integration of Church and Empire. 
Proimperial attitudes, however, could still he combined with criticisms of the destructive 
influence of colonists and settlers, live destructive effects of colonial trade and labor 
practices, and a questioning of particularly exploitative imperial practices. 

Positive attitudes to the empire, or to imperial annexation and subsequent 
Westernization processes were widespread, but not universal. Whereas in many missions 
faith continued in commerce, property directed, as a providential force supporting 
Christianity, debates over the value of Western commerce and civilization divided 
missionaries, leading some to question the legitimate goals of missionary cooperation 
with imperialism. Late in the century the Church of Scotland mission at Blantyre. 
Nyasaland (Malawi), for example, in contrast to the Free Church of Scotland mission 350 
miles noith at Livingstonia. resisted live commercial drive of Cecil Rhodes's British East 
Africa Company in favor of a British protectorate that would maintain the authority of 
indigenous chiefs. Despite the debates over the nature of imperial governance, however, 
more than any other missionary sending culture. British missions came to he suffused 
with pro-imperial attitudes. Enthusiasm tied to Westernization did. however, generate 
criticism from Oliver national missionary cultures, particularly in German missions, where 
theorists like Gustav Wartveck argued for an "internationalist" approach designed to 
temper the enthusiasms of eager Anglo-American students in favor of encouraging 
indigenoas churches. 

Rejection of Westernization or imperial collaboration as missionary strategies did not 
necessarily mean rejection, in theory or in practice, of live hardening "scientific" racism 
that characterized late Victorian Britain. From the beginning of British missions, as well 
as British antislavery agitation, evangelical insistence on the equality of souls had 
operated in dynamic tension with broader cultural assumptions of the superiority of 
Western culture and white Europeans. Racist assumptions and behavior, especially 
regarding the African "dark continent." remained widespread, and grew in the late- 
Victorian period. In the Niger mission in the 1880s. for example, holiness influenced 
CMS missionaries, in the name of doctrinal purity and discipline, undermined the 
Anglican church's first black bishop. SAMUEL CROWTHER. Western prejudices grew 
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with improved imperial communications as missionaries more frequently traveled the 
steamship lines between Britain and the mission field. Although the majority of 
missionaries rejected the scientific racism of Victorian anthropology, thus rejecting tire 
genetic inferiority of non-Europeans, they still generally assumed indigenous cultures to 
be evil and inferior, often acting to eliminate indigenous "superstition'' to allow the "child 
races” to attain civilization. As indigenous Christian congregations grew rapidly, 
especially in Africa and India. British missionaries often found themselves struggling 
with resentful converts to maintain European control. 

The heyday of British missions in the 1890s ended rapidly, however, as the Chinese 
Boxer Rebellion of 1899. with its violent antiforeign sentiment, the difficult South 
African (Boer) War of 1899-1902. and increasing colonial nationalisms brought imperial 
anxiety and a dropping off in the growth of funds, recruits, and confidence. Tire student 
movement, with its increasing emphasis on professionalization, grew in influence, 
advancing the academic study of missions, or M1SSIOLOGY. and advocating more 
sophisticated training of missionaries in the language and culture of receiving societies. 
Emphasizing the ecumenical potential in transnational evangelistic Christianity, and the 
social conscience of the emergent SOCIAL GOSPEL, student leaders increasingly 
embraced a "fulfillment" theology, which saw non-Christian religions as vehicles thiviugh 
which dialogue with Christianity would fulfill divine purposes in the evolution of faiths. 
Through the student movement. Christian MODERNISM with its questioning of the 
inerrancy of the Bible isce BIBLICAL INERRANCY!, and LIBERAL 
PROTESTANTISM, both evangelical and otherwise, led some missionaries to question 
traditional proselytizing strategies. Perhaps most famous among these was CHARLES 
PEER ANDREWS, who left his educational mission in India to collaborate in the 
religious, social, and nationalist reforming of Indian leaders like Rabindranath Tagore 
and Mohandas K.Gandhi. 

Missionary ecumenism led to religious amalgamation, such as the union of 
Congregationalism and Presbyterians in South India in 1908. and live influential WORLD 
MISSIONARY CONFERENCE in Edinburgh in 1910. which, although still dominated 
by European concerns, for the first time saw significant addresses from “native" clergy. 
Twentieth-century ecumenism, championed by JOSEPH H.OLDHAM through the 
Continuation Committee of tire Conference, began as an effort to unify Protestant 
missions and advance ideals of humanitarian trusteeship in colonial and imperial policy. 
Through tire student movement and tire World Missionary Conference the evangelical 
missionary movement flowed into the foundation of ecumenical institutions in the 
twentieth century , such as the International Missionary Council in 1921 (chaired by Mott 
and Oldham) and ultimately the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES in 1937. 

Despite the trends toward unity inherent in missionary ecumenism, neither faith-based 
missions nor Anglo-Catholicism could be comfoitably reconciled to the ecumenical 
movement. Conservative Evangelicals. Ixrth inside and outside of the student movement, 
increasingly attacked liberal Protestantism as a betrayal of faith in tire inerrant Bible and 
the transformative power of preaching and PRAYER. High Church Anglicans resisted 
efforts at ecumenical union as a congregational betrayal of apostolic church order. 
Vigorous conservative evangelical resistance to these trends, which developed into full- 
fledged FUNDAMENTALISM in tire 1920s. rapidly opened persistent cleavages in 
British missions in tire twentieth century. 
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British Missions since 1914: Indigenous Churches, Decolonization. 

and Mission 

From the late nineteenth century an increasing number ot' mission stations spawned 
indigenous churches, raising the challenge both of transferring leadership and confronting 
colonial nationalisms that understandably interpreted missions as part of a rejected 
colonial complex. Indigenous Christians persistently faced clerical, cultural, and racial 
prejudice from missionaries who often insisted converts conform to European standards 
of behavior and education. One response, as in the West African missions of lire CMS. 
where heavily Africanized missions and pastorates under African Christian leaders like 
Archdeacon DANDISON CROWTHER and JAMES JOHNSON resisted European 
missionary racism and control, was tire founding of independent churches (see AFRICAN 
INSTITUTED CHURCHES). In Africa tire so-called Ethiopian churches usually emerged 
as the result of schism with Western missionaries over leadership and the acceptability of 
African traditional practices such as polygamy, faith healing, and exorcism, producing a 
great diversity of Christian communities, most numerous in NIGERIA, the Congo. 
Kenya, and South Africa. 

British missions now faced the dilemma of determining the relationship of Christianity 
to CULTURE—the question of which Western cultural forms were necessary to non- 
European expressions of Christianity. Although tire majority of British missionaries, with 
notable exceptions, retained belief in the natural and appropriate association of Western 
cultural forms to the spread of Christianity and the progress of "civilization.” indigenized 
forms of Christianity, especially in Africa rapidly emerged (see AFRICAN 
THEOLOGY). Similar processes resulted in independent, federated, and amalgamated 
churches emerging at diffeient rates in different areas: in JAPAN in the 1870s and 1880s. 
in China in tire 1920s and 1930s. and India in the 1940s. In addition, the churches in the 
so-called white-settlement colonies, like CANADA and AUSTRALIA, developed their 
own independent missionary agencies, making the idea of "British missions" appear 
antiquated as British denominations. Anglicanism in particular, became world 
communions increasingly distanced from British leadership and control. 

The challenge of facing colonial independence movements was exacerbated by World 
War I. which seriously strained European resources and confidence in the superiority of 
Western civilization and morality while throwing local churches more fully on their own 
resources. In lire postwar period, the divide between liberal developmental ccunxmism 
and conservative faith-based evangelism also widened. By 1930 previously high levels of 
evangelical unity had been shattered. Overall, despite continuing loyally from traditional 
constituencies. British domestic suppoit for foreign missions in the opening decades of 
the twentieth centuiy declined, missionaiy giving as a percentage of consumer spending 
decreasing after 1914. After 1929 economic depression and tlse rise of fascism in Europe 
undemiined the foundations of Victorian progressive optimism, leading to absolute 
declines in income and reciuits through tire 1930s. despite tire continuing resonance of 
popular imperialism in the interwar period. American leadership in world missions 
emerged rapidly, displacing British. At the same tinw indigenous independence 
movements expanded, reliant on a leadership often trained in mission schools, where 
Westernizing educational progiams inevitably transmitted concepts of liberal, nationalist 
independency. 
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Particularly in ihc Indian fields the interwar era saw conflict between those 
missionaries who insisted on a conservative imperial vision of continuing “trusteeship” 
and control, and those who sympathized with progressive transformation to national 
independence. Missionaries were drawn into and divided by tire conflicts of the era of 
decolonization. The ordination, for example, of V.S.AZARIAH < 1874—19451 as lire first 
South Asian Anglican bishop in 1912. a natural outgrowth of initiatives toward 
indigenous church Icadeiship set by the YMCA. raised opposition from traditionalist 
missionaries focusing on higher caste conversion, particularly over A/ariah's attempts to 
advance mass conversion from the lowest castes. In China problems arose more 
intractably, where missionary education and influence advanced rapidly during the era of 
pro-Western reforms after the Boxer Rebellion of 1899. Churches grew rapidly. 
Protestant Chinese membership tising to about 250.000 in 1915. whereas by 1925 some 
8.000 Protestant missionaries. 50 percent American, flooded the country. Yet 
missionaries, protected since 1842 by unequal treaties, found themselves strongly 
implicated in left-leaning Chinese circles as “cultural imperialists." and all were 
ultimately expelled by 1952 after Chinese Communist rule. Similar difficulties arose in 
Africa, with missionaries dividing in the 1920s over tire morality of supporting the 
practice of forced labor, the activities of African nationalist political groups, and the 
wisdom of proscribing traditional African practices. British missions thus found 
themselves challenged in complicated ways by the politics of nationalism and 
decolonization and forced to decisions on issues that could and did set them at odds with 
nationalists. Notably, whereas many missionaries criticized more brutal forms of 
exploitational colonialism that betrayed traditional paternalist assumptions of missionary 
practice, virtually no missionaries—even J.H.OIdham, the most progressive ecumenist 
defender of humanitarian colonial "trusteeship" and critic of racism—believed 
Christianity, despite its core impulse to spiritual equality, was incompatible with 
colonialism. 

After the Second World War decolonization resulted by 1970 in widespread national 
independence in South Asia. Asia, and Africa. The accustomed environment in which 
British missions had operated shifted irrevocably with the collapse of the British Empire, 
the growth of nationalist Islam, and the emergence of an anticolonial and antimissionary 
nationalist communism, especially in Asia. Additionally. British missions were 
diminished in political, social, monetary, and popular support in a Britain itself declining 
in adherence to Christianity. Postcolonial realities were perhaps most clearly 
acknow ledged in the speeches and publications of Max Warren, former General Secretary 
of the CMS. and Anglican bishop STEPHEN CHARLES NEILL, who argued that 
missions need to shed cultural arrogance arid racism and come to terms with their 
colonial past (see POST-COLONIALISM). The emergence of postcolonial political 
turbulence, however, particularly in Africa, meant missions, churches, and often 
authoritarian nationalist governments clashed. Nationalist and Marxist indictments of 
Christianity as an alien colonial imposition became common in the 1970s. especially in 
formerly Portuguese Africa and in South Africa where the apartheid regime attracted 
criticism and resistance. 

Nationalist and indigenous Christian responses to live perceived ongoing “cultural 
imperialism" of Western theology led to calls for a moratorium on Western mission, 
which in Britain reinforced a postcolonial reorientation of missionary strategy. Although 
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many Biitish missions remain oriental to faith-based gospel proselytizing, traditional 
denominational societies, themselves retrenching, amalgamating, and renaming since the 
1960s. have increasingly embraced a vision of “partnership" with chinches traditionally 
associated with their missions. Biitish and British-influenced missions (such as those 
based in Canada and Australia) arc more strongly characterized by mission “partnership" 
than are American missions, which, drawing more heavily on conservative evangelical 
support, retain a greater emphasis on charismatic evangelism, laitc twcnticih-ccntuiy 
Biitish missions have expanded, under the impetus of charismatic renewal movements, 
from about 7.500 missionaries in the 1970s to almost 19.000 in the >car 2000. yet remain 
dwarfed by American missions, fielding nearly 120.000 missionaries at the turn of the 
century. As with all modern Protestant missions in the final decades of the twentieth 
century. British missions have been increasingly drawn into worldwide missionary 
fellowships and international charitable aid activities, but have also seen the persistence 
in the number of small, independent missionary ageneies under the influence of 
charismatic evangelical growth. 

Since the end of World War II. Britain and Western Europe have seen a significant 
decline in Christian belief and activity. Tire diminishing support for Biitish missions in 
the postwar period is undoubtedly linked to waning religious practice in Britain, the 
passing of the Biitish Empire, and tire adoption of many of the missionary movement's 
social relief effoits by international nonprofit humanitarian charitable relief agencies, the 
twentieth-century* heiis to many of the currents of nineteenth-century humanitarian 
missionary interest. This decline, however, is also linked to the growing vitality of the 
churches that have emerged out of historic Biitish missions, whieh now exist in 
communion with British congregations, or as pan of the growing stream of late twentieth- 
century postdenominational Christianity (see THEOLOGY. TWENTIETH-CENTURY. 
GLOBAL). Biitish missions, then, have played a significant, if at times ambiguous, role 
in tl»e transformation of Protestant Christianity front a largely European faith to a diverse 
part of a world Christianity embraced by close to two billion adherents at the turn of the 
twenty-first century. 
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STEVEN S.MAUGHAN 


MISSIONS, GERMANY 


History of the German Missionary Societies 

Missions were—at ihe outset—not significant features of the Gcmian Protestant 
churches. In fact, a statement written by the theological faculty of Wittenberg in 1651 can 
be considered a rejection of efforts of an explicit missionary character by the 1 -iithcran 
orthodoxy. Nevertheless the congregational dimension had a missionary orientation from 
the very beginning. 

No one personifies the contradiction between determination and objection to missions 
as evidently as Baron Justinian von Welz (1621-1668). The way that the imperial estates 
in Regensburg handled his plans to establish a missionary society speaks for itself. Welz, 
who was devoted to ascetic ideals, was convinced that God could also call laymen— 
besides the consistorial statutes—into mission. After his proposal encountered violent 
objections and refutations. Welz left for live Dutch colony of Surinam after he was 
ordained an apostle of the gentiles by Friedrich Breckling in Holland. His further fate in 
Suiinam remains unknown. 

After two hundred years of laek of involvement, interest in participation in mission 
arose in Germany. AUGUST HERMANN FRANCKE assigned two missionaries to the 
Danish King Frederick IV for lus Indian subjects living in the Danish colony of 
Tranquebar in INDIA. These two missionaries. ZIEGENBALG (1682-17191 and 
PL0 TSCH.au < 1675-17521. signalled the beginning of a continuous interest in missions 
in Germany. Ziegenbalg had five principles for his work: Because everybody sliould be 
able to read tlw gospel. EDUCATION was an unalterable requirement for the mission: 
therefore the BIBLE should be made available in the native language. For the sermon, 
complete know ledge of the thoughts and the religious and cultural traditions of live people 
was of fundamental importance. The missionary work aimed at a personal 
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CONVERSION. Last, an Indian church with its own clergy should emerge as soon as 
possible. Subsequently the first Indian pastor. Aaron, was ordained in 1733. Ziegenbalg 
was succeeded by missionaries, whose work was of similar significance, for example 
C.F.Schwart 11724-1798). whose diplomatic and political activities were supported by a 
close friendship to Haidar Ali. or Fabtizius (1711-1791). who was distinguished by his 
great translation work. As a result of rationalism, the mission in Tranquebat disappeared 
and was eventually continued by the Leipzig Mission Society. 

At the same time as the Tranquebar-Mission started out. the Moravian Brethren of 
HERRNHUT (see MORAVIAN CHURCH), founded by NIKOLAUS LUDWIG VON 
ZINZENDORF. also began their missionary activities. At first the Moravian mission 
focused on live Danish West Indies (August 21. 1732. on St. Thomas, later also on St. 
Croix and St. Jan), then it continued in Greenland (May 20. 1733) and in Surinam (1738). 
The Moravian missionary Georg Schmidt began working with the Hottentots in SOUTH 
AFRICA in 1737. Rauch founded the mission to the North American Indian tribe of the 
Mohicans in 1740. Zeisberger went to the Iroquois in 1749 and after 1770 to rise 
Delawares. Between 1801 and 1838 Moravian missionaries also worked with the 
Cherokee Indians. Additionally the Brethren missionaries established missions in Egypt. 
Persia (medical mission by Hocker), on Sri Lanka, the Gold Coast, the Nicobar Islands, 
arid in India < "Brethren’s Garden" near Tranquehar and Seram pore in Bengali. Attempts 
to begin missionary activities among the Samojedes in RUSSIA and the Danish Lapps 
were unsuccessful. In the later years missions started on Jamaica (1754). Antigua (1756). 
Barbados 11765). St. Kitts (1777). Tobago (1790). and in Labrador (1751 and 1764). 

The missionary THEOLOGY of Zin/endorf corresponded with his other theological 
thinking, which was radically Christocentric. For hint the actual mis-sionaiy was Jesus 
Christ, the missionaries were only his helpers. The recipients of his work were the 
despised people, to whom "nobody else would go" (black slaves. Inuit. American 
Indians. Hottentots) and who were the "predisposed first-bom" by the Holy Spirit. 

Both important missions of the eighteenth century laid the foundation of a rapidly 
increasing spectrum of German missionary efforts. On February I. 1800. Johannes 
Janicke (1748-1827) opened up a missionary institute in Beilin, which his son-in-law 
RUckeit continued as Berlin Missionary Society (Berliner Misiivnsgeselhchafi). One of 
the most famous representatives of this missionary society is Karl Gutzlaff 11803-1851). 
missionary to CHINA and founder of the "Christian Union for the Promotion of the 
Gospel in China thiviugh Chinese." 

In 1815 the Basel Missionary Society (Bustler »itiionsgetelltclui/l). or BASEL 
MISSION, began its activities by establishing a missionary institute, which was at first 
directed by C.G.BIumhardt (1779-1838). The new missionary society was supported by 
many chan table unions throughout GERMANY. In 1821. missionaries of Basel took over 
its mission territory w ithin the Swiss and German colonics along the Volga-River. The 
work in RUSSIA had to be suspended in 1835 because of a ukase of the Russian Czar. 
Nevertheless the Basel Society continued its pastoral presence in the Caucasus with its 
missions in Georgia up to tire twentieth century. 

The Basel Society was tire first of a group of large missionary societies that 
deliberately refrained from emphasizing denominational differences and took precautions 
not to transfer them from Europe into their new congregations. Aside from the Basel 
Society, the Berlin Society, the Rhenish Mission Society (Rhelnische 
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Missions geselhcluifii, the North German Missionary Society of Hitmen (Norddtuische 
Missions-gesellschaft). and (he Gossnei Missionary Society (Gossnersche 
Missionsgesellsehufi) belong to this group. In complement to the scientific education in 
the missionary institution in Basel, the pilgrim's mission of St. Chrischona was founded 
in 1S40. Figures such as Samuel Gobat (1799-18791 and Ludwig Schneller (1820-18961 
originated from this missionary society. 

The reconsideration of the church and its confessions, which determine the appearance 
of the church, triggered a second wave of missionary societies. Some of them were 
founded by secession front a previous society. In 1836 the Dresden Missionary Union 
dissolved its lies to Basel, regarding itself from this time on as the mission of the 
Lutheran church (see LUTHERANISM I. In 1848 the headquaiters were transfened to 
Leipzig, and the name was changed to Evangelical Lutheran Mission Society of Leipzig 
lEvangelisehlutherisehe Mission ;u Leipzig!- Hereafter the mission society considered 
itself also as successor of the Danish-Halle Mission in Tianquebar. After the fall of the 
Iron Cuitain in 1989 the 1-cip/ig Society tiied to carry on its tradition and reactivated its 
work in regions, which were in live meantime in live care of the Leipzig Mission West, 
which eventually had become a pan of the Evangelical Lutheran Mission in Lower- 
Saxony (Evangelisch-lulherisehes Mlssionswerk in Niedersaehseri). 

The Evangelical Lutheran Mission, also known as the Heimannsburg Mission Society, 
was inaugurated in 1849 by Ludw ig Harms < I SOS—1865 >. This missionary society was a 
branch of live Bremen Society. Because of an ecclesiastical schism the Mission of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Free Chutvbcs. also called Bleckmar Mission, separated eventually 
from live Herntannshurg Mission Society. Today the Hermannsburg Society is mainly 
connected with the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hannover, whereas the Bleckmar 
Mission is tied to the Selhsisiiindige Eiungeliscltluiherisehe Kircbe. The Ncuendettelsau 
Mission Society regards itself also explicitly as part of the Lutlkcran church, as does the 
Evangelical Lutheran Missionary Society of Schleswig-Holstein, which was established 
by Jensen in Breklum in 1876. 

Denominational ism led to the establishment of many missionary societies, but these 
groups were outnumbered by the missionary societies that were established as a result of 
the Neo-Pietism. The wotk of JAMES HUDSON TAYLOR and the CHINA INLAND 
MISSION of 1865 led to the founding of the Alliance Mission of Barmen in 1889. the 
Liebcnzcll Mission in 1892. and the Neukirehen Orphan's and Missionaiy Institute 
iWaisen- und Missionsansialt Neukirehen/ in 1878. In addition. the number of missionary 
societies focusing on special assignments increased noticeably. 

Even before the colonial age. however. German missionaiy societies could be found 
on every continent on Earth. The Basel Society worked in West Africa (between 1827 
and 1831 in LIBERIA, between 1828 and 1883 on the Gold Coast), and the Bremen 
Society (between 1847 and I884i was Alive on the Slave Coast. SOUTH AFRICA was 
the location of live Moravian Mission (Cape Colony. Kat'fraria). the Rhenish Society 
(Cape Colony. Namibia among the Namaquas and the Hereros). the Berlin Society (Cape 
Colony among the Korannas. Kaffraria. Natal, and Transvaal), and the Hermannsburg 
Society (Natal. Transvaal, and among the Zulu and live Bechuanas). In India the Basel 
Society worked on the east coast (between 1834 and 1885). the Leipzig Society in Tamil 
Nadu, the Heimannsburg Society among the Telugus mainly in Andta Pradesh, live 
Breklum Society in Jeypur. the Gossner Society along the Ganges and among the Kols. 
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and ihc Moravian Mission in Himalaya. Missionaries of the Gossner Society were also 
active in INDONESIA, the ones of the Rhenish Society also worked on Borneo, on 
Sumatra among the Batak (Nommensen). and on Nias. After the failure of Gdtzlaff. the 
Basel Society, the Rhenish Society, and the Berlin Society remained in China. America 
was mostly the work of the Brethren missionaries, but the Hermannsburg Society soon 
started to send missionaries as pastors for the German immigrants to North and South 
America. In AUSTRALIA the large German missionary societies (Gossner Society. 
Leipzig Society. Moravian Mission. Hemiannsburg Society. Neuendettelsau Society) all 
established stations. Missionaries were sent out to NEW ZEALAND by tire Bremen 
Society, the Hermannsburg Society, and the Gossner Society, which was additionally 
operating in New Guinea. 

In the second half of lire nineteenth century the Near and Middle East also became a 
domain of the German societies. In 1852 the Berlin preacher Friedrich A.Strauss (1817- 
1888) and tire former mission inspector to the Basel Society Christoph Hoffmann 11815- 
1885) founded the Jerusalem Union to support Gobats missionary activities in 
Jerusalem. Previously, in 1846. Christian Friedrich Spinier (1782-1867) and the St. 
Chrischona Mission, named after a village near Basel. Switzerland where, since 1840. 
missionaries were trained, established a "brethren’s home.” which Gobat took over in 
1854 as a preschool of the Abyssinian Mission. In 1854 tire Kaiserswerth Institutes 
started working in Palestine, at first in tire Geiman hospital and in the Girl's Institute 
Talitha Kumi.” after tire massacre among the Christians in the Lebanon in 1860. also in 
Beirut (girl's orphanage), and later in Smyrna. Keffenbrink-Asclreraden founded a leper 
asylum called "Jesus Aid." which was continued by the Brethren in 1881. Tire Pilgrim's 
Mission undertook a mission to Ethiopia by proposing a pilgrim's route called "apostle 
route.” which would connect Jerusalem and Gondar over twelve stations. After 1875 the 
Hermannsburg Society operated in the Unnia region in the northwest of Persia but 
limited the efforts to spreading the gospel among the so-called Nestorians (Assyrians). 

The beginning of the colonial age led to the establishment of many more missionary 
societies in Germany. Liberal theologians recognized mission as a Christian duty (sec 
LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISMi. Tire society that represented the 
liberal interests best was tire General Protestant Missionaiy Society (AUgemeiner 
ProiesianlUcher Misstomverem). inaugurated in 1884. All large missionaiy societies 
began working in the German colonies. In Togo tire Bremen Society was active; in 
Cameroon tire Basel Society as well as tire Baptist Missionary Society had missions, and 
after 1912 also tire Gossner Society. German South-West Africa ilater Namibia) was tire 
place for the Rhenish Society. The Gemian African Society, which later changed its 
name to the Bethel Society wotted in Geiman East Africa along with the Bavarian 
Missionary Society for East Africa (later a part of the Leipzig Society), tire Neukirclren 
Society, the Leipzig Society around Mt. Kilimanjaro, the Moravian Mission, the Beilin 
Society, and after 1914 also tire Hermannsburg Society. In New Guinea, tire Rhenish 
Society and the Neuendettelsau Society were active: tire Liebenzell Society wotked on 
the Caroline Islands and tire Admiralty Islands; the city of Tsingtao in China was the 
p|j.-c for the Beilin Society and the General Protestant Missionary Society. In general. 
China played an inrpoitant role for the missionary societies. Besides the three societies 
already operating in the counuy and the German Mission to the Blind of Hildesheim. 
missionaiy activities were started by tire Alliance Mission of Barmen, tire St. Chrischona 
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Mission, ihc Liebenzcll Society, the Kiel Mission to China, the Sisters of the Beilin 
Women's Union in Hong Kong, the Berlin Women's Missionaiy Soeiety for China, and 
the Silesian Deaconesses of the nvothethouse “Friedenshon." Additionally, the General 
Protestant Missionary Society worked in JAPAN according to liberal theology. 

In the Near East tire already established societies were joined by the Auguste-Victoria 
Foundation on the Mount of Olives in Jeiusalem and the Mount Camel Mission, which 
is still working in Lebanon today. At that time the Sudan Pioneer Mission, tire later 
Evaiigelische Atohamntedaneniu.uion Wiesbaden, staited its mission. As a reaction to the 
persecution of the Armenian people. Ernst Lohmann (1860-1936) and Schuchardt 
founded tire Hllfibund jiir ihint hikes Lcltetneri tSuppoit League for Christian 
Charity), which continues to operate in Armenia and Lebanon today. Additionally the 
German Orient Mission, which was set up by Lepsius. stalled working in east Turkey and 
the northwestern pan of Persia, later also in Syria. Although the efforts of a German 
mission to the Jews around Lake Urmia came to a wretched end. the branch of the 
Hermannsburg Society working in this area made itself independent in 1907. calling itself 
hereafter "Union for Lutheran Mission to Persia." This union started missionary work 
among the Kurds in Mahabad in 1913. which was brought to a sudden and somewhat 
v iolent end in 1940. eventually leading to the dissolution of this union. 

The attempts made by Ernst Jakob Christoffel (1876-1955) turned out to be more 
successful. In 1909. his mission to the blind began in Malatia in Tuikcy. After World 
War I. operating within the Turkish borders became impossible for the mission, but the 
w ork of Christoffel could be successfully continued in Tabriz, and Isfahan. 

World War 1 resulted in a great bieakdown for the German missionary societies. The 
missionary work in the Geirnan colonies, which was pursued during tl>e colonial age and 
which was desired and supported by Wilhelm 11. came to a complete end. despite all 
efforts to retrieve the colonies that went on even in national-socialistic tints. In addition, 
the development toward independent churches was promoted because live Geirnan 
societies faced difficulties in refilling the vacant positions and because many missions 
had to be assigned to local personnel due to the war. 

Even after the collapse of the colonial empires and after the developntnt of 
independent churches, the missionary societies stayed in touch with the regions in which 
the) previously worked. Since then. live German missionaiy societies and the independent 
chuivhes that emerged as a result of their work have created numemus paititership 
agreements. 


Methods of Missionary Work 

The missionary interest of Justinian Ernst Welz (1621-16681 was evidently influenced by 
his monastic ideals, thus placing him in live tradition of live early church. However, the 
principles of the mission of Ziegenbalg already focused on the enculturation of the gospel 
in the Indian civilization. Even though standard missionary methods gained acceptance 
by all German missionary societies during the nineteenth century, the methods differed 
considerably between live individual societies. The following standaid methods can l>e 
distinguished: schools, with a controversy over whether non-Christian students are 
invited or not; hospitals, especially after the great increase of the medical missions: 
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evangelization of the ruial population, starting w ith short preaching trips to establishing 
Bible study groups, usually aiming at a personal conversion, work of missionary aid 
organizations, for example concerning crafts or industry, trade, or an; publications, for 
the supporters in Germany as well as in the native language. Regarding translation work. 
German missionaries, such as Hermann Gunden. whose research on Malayalam is still 
most important for this southern Indian language, made notable progress in many 
languages. 

Besides these standard methods, some missionary societies developed ccnain 
peculiarities. The Hermannsburg Society practiced at first an early communism among its 
missionaries and colonists. The General Protestant Missionary Society, which changed its 
name to “German East-Asia Mission" in 1929 and which is today a member of the 
Association of Churches and Missions in South West Germany (EmngeUsehes 
Missionsweri SOdwestdeuitehland), not only referred deliberately to live "elements of 
truth already existing" in the non-Christian religions and civilizations, but also recorded 
in its statutes as a major goal to promote the general cultural development in live non- 
Christian civilizations. As a result many representatives of this missionary society 
became professors of their corresponding subjects after their return to Germany, for 
example Richard Wilhelm who worked as a sinologist. 

Because WOMEN could often not be reached by tire missionary societies because of 
the cultural situation on the site, the large missionary societies developed special 
brandies for the mission to women. Additionally, independent womin's missionary 
societies slatted their work: The Berlin Woman’s Missionary Society for China ( Berliner 
Frauenmissionsterein fur Chinn) in 1850. the oriental work of the Kaiserswerth 
Deaconess Motheihouse in 1851. the German Mission to the Blind of Hildesheim in 
1890. the Woman's Mission of Malche in 1898. and the Getman Woman’s Missionary 
Prayer Union in 1900. The most important women’s missionary society was die 
Women's Society for Christian Education of the Female Sex in Eastern Countries 
(Frauenuerein far Chriitliclie Bilduug ties Weiblichen Ceschleihis tin Morgenlande), 
also known as "Woman's Oriental Union" which was started in 1842. 

The nodical mission was a significant component of all missionary effort from tire 
litra of the Danish-Halle Mission in Ttanquebar. where five missionary physicians were 
continuously on duty between 1729 and 1791. Although it was not until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century that special societies for medical mission were founded; Union for 
Medical Mission of Stuttgart in 1898: the Bern Union for Medical Mission in 1904; the 
Gossnet Aid Union for Nursing in the Mission Stations: and the Rhenish Union for 
Medical Mission, both in 1906: the Berlin Union for Medical Mission, the Bavarian 
Union: the Leipzig Main Union: and the Halle Union for Medical Mission, all in 1908: 
the Herniannsburg-Hannover Union: and the Bremen Union in 1909: the East Frisian 
Union for Medical Mission in 1910. and in 1911-1912 also the corresponding unions in 
Kassel. Marburg, and Herrnhut. The last special union established was the Missionary 
Medical Union of the Brethren and their Friends (Misslonstirztlleher Verein tier 
Briidergemrine unit Hirer Freunde) in 1912. As early as 1909 the ten unions existing at 
that time decided to set up an umbrella organization, which was constituted on October 
19. 1909 as "Federation of the German Unions for Medical Missions.” Of particular 
significance was the German Institute for Medical Mission /Deutsches Intiiiui fiir 
drjiliche Mission) in Tubingen that originated from the work of Paul Lechler 11849- 
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1925). This instiiulc began working in 1909 and included a medical school and a hospital 
for tropical diseases. 

l-ike tire medical mission, the diaconal mission was also methodically determined by 
the humanitarian aid that was to be given. The humanitarian aid enabled the missionary 
society such as the Christoffel or the Hildesheim Mission to the Blind or tire societies 
working w ith leprosy patients to combine elements of a medical mission with elements of 
the diaconieal and evangelistic mission. 

After World War II tire classical methods, which are still employed today, were 
supplemented by new methodological aspects, such as questions on partnership, 
errculturation. and contextualization. The methods of missionary work are today mostly 
contextual. Before 1918 most missionary methods suffered from the assumption 
developed under tire influence of an ideology that equated spreading Western civilization 
with promoting Christianity. After World War II the missions could free themselves from 
this ideological captivity. Today they are trying to determine their relationship to 
globalization. 


Federations 

The German Evangelical Missionary Council iDeuischer Evangtlischer Mlssionsrai) was 
founded in 1885 as Missionary Committee and later became the executive body of the 
Conference of German Protestant Missionary Societies /Delimiter EvangeHtcher 
Missltmstiig). This organization, at first called Delimiter Ewngellscher Misswitilnoul. 
was established in 1922 with the purpose of improving the coordination between the 
joined missionary societies. In 19.33 tire name was changed to Conference of German 
Protestant Missionary Societies. It was a federation of thirtyfour Protestant missionary 
societies that were regularly sending out missionaries, and eight organizations in 
Germany keyed to world mission. The general assembly of this Conference met annually. 
The contact with tire German church was maintained through the Protestant Liaison 
Board for World Mission (Etungelliche Arbeiiigemeinschaft fur Wehmlssiori). which 
was set up in 1963. In 1964 tire Association of Evangelical Missionary Societies in the 
German Democratic Republic left the listed organizations and stayed independent until 
1991. when it became pan of the Association of Protestant Churches and Missions in 
Germany IEutitgellsches Missionmerk in Druiuhlaml The Conference of German 
Protestant Missionary Societies was dissolved in 1976 because the missionary societies 
were to a large extent integrated into live churches. 

However, the dissolution of live Conference of Missionary Societies was preceded by 
the fiercest controversy in its history which dealt with the question if the focus of mission 
work should be restricted to outside Europe. The controversial understanding of the 
mission led in 1974 to the foundation of the Association of Evangelical Missions 
(Arbeiisgemeinschaft Evangetikaler Mfosionen). This association has its headquarters in 
Korntal-Munchingen and is joined by thirty-four regular members and twenty-three 
extraordinary members, whereas only twenty-four regular members belong to lire legal 
successor of the Conference of Missionary Societies, the Association of Protestant 
Churches and Missions, which additionally maintains special relationships with ten 
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partner organizations. All German missionary societies and their domains are listed in the 
annually published Yearbook of Mission. 

The Association of Protestant Churches and Missions in Germany was founded in 
1975 and acts as umbrella organization for all missionary affairs in Germany. The 
headquarters ate located in Hamburg: its work concentrates on missionary theology, 
research, public relations, support of ecclesiastic activities in matters of mission and 
evangelization, theological education in the countries traditionally in care of German 
missionary societies, and cooperation with the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES and 
its Commission on World Mission and Evangelism. 


Mission Studies 

The scientific study of missionary methods started in Germany early in the nineteenth 
century |Flatt. FRIEDRICH SCHLE1ERMACHER. Friedrich Ehrcnfcuchter (1814- 
1878)) and was at first considered as a part of practical theology as well as of church 
history. Still, it took until 1896 before Gustav W'ameck (1834-1910) was appointed to 
the first professorship especially occupied with mission studies. On the base already laid. 
Warneck emphasized the increase of know ledge, which was brought to practical theology 
and church history by mission history. Beginning in 1908 professorial chairs for mission 
studies were established, live first one in HALLE. Also, mission studies became a regular 
subject at the theological faculties of the German universities. Sometimes this subject 
was even taught outside of theological faculties, as was tlve case with Walter Freytag 
11899-1959|. who taught at the philosophical faculty of Hamburg, because a theological 
faculty did not exist, while the colonial institute wanted to study the effects of the 
missions in the German colonies. In his EwngeUache Misttonslehre of 1892-1903 
Warneck emphasized the church-planting function of live mission and underlined the 
concept of identity between church and people. To him the intention of live mission to 
completely Christianize the entire world was yet unquestioned. 

Today chairs for mission studies have been established at the theological faculties of 
the universities of Heidelberg. Berlin. Wuppertal. Hamburg. Erlangen. Neuendettelsau. 
and Munich. Since 2000 the University of Gottingen has had a special institute for 
oriental church and mission history. In 1957 the Academy of Mission at Hamburg 
University was founded, which is now jointly sponsored by the Evangelical Church in 
Germany, the Association of Protestant Churches and Missions, and the faculty of 
Evangelical Theology of the University of Hamburg. The mission seminary of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission in Hermannsburg remains as the only place for an 
independent ecclesta! missionary education in Germany. Apart from that, training of the 
missionaries is a supplement to live regular study of theology. 

The programs, models, and goals of missions were always controversial issues, but 
some of tl>e controversies have gained great importance. One of these issues is tlve idea of 
Warneck. that the transplantation of tire church would simultaneously mean the 
''planting” of tire church into the religion and the civilization of the nation, thus 
implanting the church into the people's tradition. With his concept, which was later 
carried on by Bruno Gutmann (1876-1966) and Christian Keysser (1877-1961). 
Warneck did not only think about integrating pre-Christian values and customs, but also 
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about a reaction that would stimulate and enrich the German congregations. Another 
concept that oiiginated from the spite re of the German mission studies was the idea of the 
Mitsio <let.“ which was contributed by Karl Haitenstein (1894-1952). After the 
missionary conference at Willingen in 1952 the concept of the Mialo ilei became a 
crucial issue of mission studies. In Germany a programmatic example of this notion, 
which reconsiders the understanding of mission as fundamentally new. was Georg 
F.Vicedom. Unlike the church-centered missionary conceptions, the concept of the 
Missio ilei secs the triune god as the subject of the mission. God is the one who sends out 
as well as the one who is sent. The church is included in God's universal SALVATION 
plans: mission therefore becomes the paragon of divine actions. Thereby the church loses 
the burden of enlightening a godless world. This concept opens up new perspectives for 
the church in regard to its devotion to the world, its solidarity with the poor, and its 
coexistence with people of different faiths. 

Mission as a venture that especially depends on dialogue was the subject emphasized 
by Haas-Werner Gensichen. who was preceded by Hendrick Kramer (1888-1965) with 
his idea of mission as communication. The dialogue has its final reason in the 
incarnational principle of Christianity. Experiencing the community with Christ 
simultaneously spins off a dialogue with other experiences of community previously 
made, such as family, tribe, or caste. It is the solidarity of the Christians that qualifies all 
previous experiences of community as preliminary to the new experience. The testimony 
is surrounded by dialogue, and within the dialogue both partners are entitled to bear 
w itness: thus the dialogue is not used for live testimony. The frankness of the dialogue is 
not to be limited. Thus dialogue in this conception means a living devotion to the other. 

JAMES FREDERICK SCHON sharpened this conception further with his thesis about 
Bi-ldeniltiil. which deliberately tries to bear the tension between the two religious poles 
during the missionary process. Another development within this conception is the model 
of kanvivenz (convivence) introduced by Then Sundermeicr. which emphasizes the 
mutual life as foundation of all reason. This model correlates the impulses that were 
previously initiated in Germany with the reception of LIBERATION THEOLOGY of 
LATIN AMERICA, the Minjung theology of KOREA, and the Dalit theology of India. In 
this process convivence is the fundamental requirement for a change in perspective. 
Context is decisive. The missionary stays listening and learning all the time. The church 
as a community explains live biblical texts, unfolding them anew each time in a new 
context, knowing that the text came into existence under its own contextual 
circumstances. One of the Christocentric starting points of this theological thinking is that 
Jesus lived virf/r the people, not for tire people. Convivence today is tied to the 
convivence of Jesus. 

A special care within mission studies is represented by the research on mission 
history, which contains the critical examination and theological reflection of the history 
of missions as well as the search for new descriptive models. The first Protestant 
compendium of mission history in Germany was written in 1743 by live theologian 
Friedrich Samuel Bock < 1716-17861 of Konigsberg. Bock was especially interested in live 
effect of missions on his homeland. His book concluded with principles of missionary 
methods for successful evangelization. Evidently Bock focused not only on historical 
questions, but also on finding a historical and theological judgment. For live sake of a 
better practice, the theologian Friedrich LUeke (1791-1855) of Gottingen demanded in 
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1840 a "more uulhful" mission history and a new mission theory based on this 
knowledge. Since the year 1800 evangelical theologians increasingly occupied 
themselves with mission history: in 1800/01 Rati (Tubingenk in 1825/26 Krafft 
(Erlangen) and Lllcke (Bonn), in 1852 Wuttkc (Hallel. Later representatives are Sack 
(Bonn). Nitzsch (Berlin). Wiggers and Schliemann (Rostock). Epochal was the book by 
Blumhardt. Attempt of a General Mission History of the Church of Christ, written 
between 1828 and 1837. The first large studies on mission history followed in the 
seventies of the nineteenth century. Friedrich Nippold (Bern). Gustav Plitt (Erlangen). 
Christlieb (Bonn), and Carl H.Piath (Beilin). In Plath’s description. The Choosing of the 
People in the Light of the Mission History, presented in 1867. a strong undertone of 
COLONIALISM was already noticeable. At that time Germany was about to enter the 
circle of tire colonial powers. 

After World War 11 many attempts were made to renew the nature and the appearance 
of mission history, such as: mission history as profane history, or as church history 
(Hein/. Frohnesi. as history of cxtraEuropean Christianity instead of tl»e classic approach 
(Klaus Koschorke). as history of border crossings (Andreas Feldtkellen. or as history in 
the sign of Bi-ldentitat Ulrich (Schoeni. Much of this work is still in progress. 

In recent times growing attention has been drawn to tire fact that not only foreign 
religions but also Christian churches of Africa have started missionary activities in 
Germany. In view of the circumstance that a considerable percentage of the German 
population does not have any religious ties, live missionary efforts seem to be justified. 
The old distinction of LUcke between foreign and inner mission gives way to the 
perception that mission is an enterprise that is to be undertaken everywhere. 

See also Evangelism. Overview. Inculturation: Missionary Organizations: Missions: 
Protestant Christian Church of Indonesia 
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MARTIN TAMCKE 


MISSIONS, NORTH AMERICAN 


Nonh American Protestantism has typically been missionaty at heart, although numbers 
and effectiveness of missionaries have ebbed and flowed over three centuries. In 2002 . 
North American Protestant foreign missionaries in all categories numbered about 
136.000. or 32 percent of the world total. 


Birth of North American Missions 

Immigrants to North Anwrica in the 1600s and 1700s were mostly Protestants from 
ENGLAND and Europe. Whatever the motivations of the earliest colonists—discovery, 
conquest, or trade—Christian mission was part of the mix. Puritan settlers in New 
England saw themselves as part of God's mission to transform the wilderness into a 
garden paradise. Evangelizing the heathen was written into tire charters of Plymouth. 
Massachusetts Bay. Connecticut, and Virginia colonies. 

Earliest Protestant mission efforts among American Indians began in 1642 on 
Martha's Vineyard, off the Massachusetts coast, by Puritan Congregationalists. Tl»e most 
prominent early missionary was JOHN ELIOT <1604-16901. "Apostle to the Indians." 
who from 1646 worked successfully among the Pequots of Massachusetts. By 1674 Eliot 
had gathered 3.600 Christian Indians into fourteen self-governing villages. Eliot 
published an Algonkian translation of the Scriptures, the fust BIBLE printed in North 
America. Christians in England organized the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in New England to support Eliot's work, tire first Protestant society organized exclusively 
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for foreign missions. Elioi’s pattern was followed elsewhere. By son*- estimates 
approximately 20 percent of the Native American population of New England was 
converted, although the work rapidly disintegrated after 1675 because of warfare between 
colonists and Indians. 

JONATHAN EDWARDS served as missionary to the Housatonic Indians at 
Stockbridge. Massachusetts, for six years in the 1750s. In the wake of the Great 
Awakening (see AWAKENINGS) Edwards set forth a thesis that in various forms has 
been argued by North American Protestants from CHARLES FINNEY to Kenneth Scott 
Latourette: Missions and revival are intimately linked. God renews the CHURCH 
through successive waves of revival that, despite setbacks, extend the mission outreach of 
the church and will lead finally to the full coming of God’s Kingdom (sec KINGDOM 
OF GOD). 

Edwards’ prospective son-in-law. DAVID BRAINERD (1718-1747). who died young 
after modestly successful mission work among Indians in New York. Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, inspired otters to missions by his self-sacrifice. An agent of the Scottish 
Society for Propagating of Christian Knowledge (SSPCK). Brainerd kept a journal that 
was published and. together with a heroic biography by Edwards, had wide impact. 
Henry Maityn and WILLIAM CAREY were among many inspircd to missionary service 
by Brainerd's example. 

Some European Protestants came to North America primarily as missionaries to the 
native population or to work among colonists. Moravian Brethren established 
communities at Salem. North Carolina. Nazareth and Bethlehem. Pennsylvania, and 
elsewhere, partly to reach American Indians. The Anglican SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL (SPG) sent JOHN WESLEY and others to America 
in the 1730s to minister to colonists and convert the Indians. Although largely ineffective 
in Indian EVANGELISM, the SPG had considerable success in converting African slaves 
(sec SLAVERY). 

After the disiuption of the Revolutionary War. the Second Grcat Awakening, much 
more widespread than the first, renewed churches in New England and the South and 
spread revival fires along the frontier in Kentucky and elsewhere (see REVIVALS). This 
renewal birthed the CAMP MEETING movement and gave fresh impetus to missions and 
to abolitionist and social reform movements (see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). 


Missions and North American Expansion 

As the frontier shifted westward, so did missionary efforts. Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists fornKd the American Home Missionary Society in 1826 to evangelize 
New England settlers in western New York State. Methodist CIRCUIT RIDERS and 
Baptist farmerpreacters planted congregations along the shifting frontier. Methodists and 
other groups sent missionaries to California and Oregon Territory. Missionary work 
continued among NATIVE AMERICANS but was often undermined by encroachment 
upon and expropriation of Indian lands. In Idaho Territory. Presbyterian missionary Sue 
McBcth m the 1870s effectively trained leaders among the Nez Perce Indians, a tribe that 
in turn evangelized otters. 
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The Riseof Foreign Missions 

Even before the frontier readied the Pacific Coast. Protestants set their sights on foreign 
lands. The first American-bom foreign mission societies (see MISSION 
ORGANIZATIONS! arose in the early 1800s: The AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS (ABCFM. 1810). the American Baptist 
Missionary Union (1814). the African Baptist Missionary Society (organized by Black 
Baptists in 1816). and the United Foreign Missionary Society (1817). Foreign mission 
societies were formed also by the DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH (1832). Methodist 
Episcopal Church < 1833). FREE WILL BAPTISTS (1833). PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
in the U.S.A. (1837). and Southern Baptists (1845) (sec SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION). 

The ABCFM arose in part out of the famous student "Haystack Prayer Meeting" at 
Williams College in 1806. Founded by Congregationalism, the ABCFM soon included 
Presbyterian and Reformed supporters. In 1812 the ABCFM sent out its first five 
missionaries, including Adoniram and Ann Judson and Luther Rice, all bound for INDIA 
(see JUDSON FAMILY). En route Rice and the Judsons changed their views on 
BAPTISM, leading the Judsons to become live first American Baptist missionaries to 
Burma and prompting the organization of American Baptist missions in 1814. 


"The Great Century" 

During what Kenneth Scott Latourettc called 'The Great Century" (1815-1914). U.S. and 
Canadian foreign mission societies increased from three to about one hundred. North 
American Protestantism became the dominant force in world missions, by 1910 
contributing about SI3 million annually. 43 percent of the world total. 

Revival in 1857-1858 gave fresh impetus to foreign missions. New missionary 
societies were formed. Many were initialed by WOMEN, including the Women's Union 
Missionary Society (1861). Woman's Board of Missions (1869). and the (Methodist 
Episcopal) Woman's Foreign Missionary Society (1869). During the 1870s women 
formed new mission societies or "auxiliaries" at tike average rate of one per year, 
launching a major women's missionary movement. 

As sending agencies multiplied, hundreds of missionaries served overseas, particularly 
in India. Burma, and AFRICA. In 1900 North American missionaries totaled 4.891. 
including 400 from CANADA, constituting 27 percent of the global Protestant mission 
force. By the end of the century CHINA emerged as the major North American field: in 
1910 some 1.784 North American missionaries were serving there. 

Through most of the nineteenth century the majority of North American missionaries 
served in America, evangelizing the frontier in outreach to Indians, blacks. Hispanic 
Americans, and new urban immigrants. This changed, however, as the frontier reached 
the Pacific and as North Americans became increasingly globally conscious. Josiah 
Strong’s books Our Country (1886) and The New Era: or. The Coining Kingdom (1893) 
popularized the view that America was key in civilizing and Christianizing the world. 

North American missionaries planted growing churches in many lands. In 1853 
Presbyterians John and Helen Nevius went to China where they ministered for forty 
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years. In 1885 John Nevius began advocating a "new mission method" of establishing 
self-propagating, self-supporting, and self-governing indigenous churches, an approach 
that proved increasingly fruitful. Nevius shared his vision with Presbyterian missionaries 
in KOREA in 1890. sparking extraordinary growth in the Korean Presbyterian Church, 
which reported 100.000 members by 1933. 


The Student Volunteer Movement 

Missionary activity expanded greatly with the formation of the STUDENT 
VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT for Foreign Missions (SVMi in 1888. sparked by a 
missionary awakening among college students. A group of women students at Mount 
Holyoke College in 1878 formed a secret association, pledging their lives to missions. 
Grace Wilder, a member of this hand, helped awaken missionary interest in her brother. 
Robert. For months Robert and Grace prayed together for a missionary awakening, 
asking God for 1.000 volunteers. Robert Wilder helped form a student missionary society 
at Princeton University in 1883. 

Robert Wilder carried his missionary passion to DWIGHT L.MOODY’S Summer 
Conference at N'orthfield. Massachusetts, in 1886 and was instrumental in getting 
Presbyterian ARTHUR TAPPAN PIERSON (1837-1911) to promote foreign missions 
there. Pierson's stirring addresses in 1886 and in subsequent years prompted the 
organization of the SVM in 1888. 

The SVM was the fruit of live revivalism of Moody (1837-18991. of student 
missionary awakening, and of Pierson's missionary vision. Pierson, later editor of 
Missionary Review of the World, had been influenced by British Baptist mission leader 
Joseph Angus and Use ESCHATOLOGY of GEORGE MULLER. In 1879 Pierson shitted 
from a postmillcnnial to a prctnillcnnial understanding of history, convinced that world 
conditions would worsen until Christ's return, which probably was imminent (see 
MILLENARIANS AND MILLENNIALISM). The work of proclaiming Christ was 
urgent. Christian missionaries were to spread the word and "speed the coming" of Jesus 
Christ. 

Pierson promoted the famous SVM watchword: 'The evangelization of live world in 
this generation.” At the 1886 Northfield Conference. Pierson urged. "All should go. and 
go to all." One hundred volunteered: live next year 2.100 (1,600 men. 500 women) 
enlisted, and thousands more later. Early volunteers included Methodist JOHN MOTT 
(1865-19551 and Presbyterians Robert Wilder and Robert Speer: all became lifelong 
missionary leaders. 'The missionary enterprise in the UNITED STATES was entering a 
period of enormous vitality with a crusading spirit...fueled by duty, compassion, 
confidence, optimism, evangelical revivalism, and premillennialist urgency” (Anderson 
1988:98). Tl>e motive of love for and obedience to Christ merged with a grow ing sense of 
America's "Manifest Destiny" to be a civilizing light to the world. 

Pierson supported the organization of the interdenominational Africa Inland Mission, 
one of the earliest so-called faith missions, founded in 1895. Meanwhile Baptist pastor 
ADON1RAM JUDSON GORDON, "father of faith missions." founded the Boston 
Missionary Training Institute in 1889 to supplement denominational missions by training 
"lay” men and especially women missionaries. 
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Othei premillcnnialist mission leaders were Albeit Benjamin Simpson 11843-1919). 
founder of the CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE, and Cyrus Ingerson 
Scofield < 1843-19211. who founded the Central American Mission in 1890 and whose 
influential SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE was published as a resource for 
missionaries. 

Simpson was a Canadian Presbyterian. In 1881 he resigned his pastorate in New York 
City and shortly tlwreafter fotmed his independent Gospel Tabernacle to reach the poor 
and train missionaries. In 1883 Simpson founded The Missionary Union for the 
Evangelization of the World and a year later a missionary training college in New York 
City that eventually became Nyack College and Alliance Theological Seminary. 
Simpson's organization sent its first missionaries to Congo in 1884. Simpson stressed a 
'Fourfold Gospel'* based on Jesus Christ as "Savior. Sanctifier. Healer, and Coming 
King." Although not Pentecostal. Simpson's theology had much in common with later 
PENTECOSTALISM. particularly the Foursquare Church. In 1887 Simpson organized 
the Christian Alliance and the Evangelical Missionary Alliance, later merged as the 
CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE. 

Women played a key. if often underrecognized, role in the rapid increase of 
missionary personnel in the late 18tX»s and early 1900s. Magazines such as Woman 'v 
Work for Women (Presbyterian! and Woman's Missionary Friend (Methodist Episcopal! 
multiplied, feeding a growing network of prayer, study, and financial support. 
Discrimination against single women as missionaries prompted the formation of many 
"female agencies" between I860 and 1900. such as the Woman's Union Missionary 
Society (1861 > and the Women's Board of Missions (1869). By 1900 forty-one American 
women’s agencies were supporting over 1.200 single women missionaries in dozens of 
countries. Together with married women serving under other boards, women constituted 
60 percent of live American Protestant missionary force in the 1890s. 

Most women’s missionary activity was carried out under the rubric of “Woman’s 
Work for Women”—a recognition that in many lands only women missionaries could 
evangelize women, but also often a limitation on women's ministries. After 1910 most 
women's agencies were merged into existing denominational boards, losing their 
autonomy and dynamism. 

Mott effectively promoted missions in his role as intercollegiate secretary for the 
YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION (YMCAl after graduating front Cornell 
in 1888. In 1900 Mott reaffirmed the SVM watchword but reinterpreted it in less 
millennialist terms in The Evangelization of the World in This Generation. Mott reported 
in 1892 that through SVM inspiration over 500 volunteers were serving on foreign fields 
and thousands more were preparing. 

U.S. annexation of the PHILIPPINES after the Spanish-American War < 1898-1899) 
awakened Protestant missions interest there. Because the Philippines had long been under 
Spanish control. American anti-Catholicism combined w ith a sense of national purpose as 
added motivations for Protestant missions tsce CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT 
REACTIONS). “God marked the American people as His cliosen nation to finally lead in 
the regeneration of the world.” said Senator Albert Beveridge after visiting the 
Philippines. 

Some Protestants demurred, sensing a coming shift in global missions. Theologian 
William Newton Clarke said the world was entering a time of "crisis in missions’’ it was 
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"quite impossible that within the lifetime of a generation Christ should become 
intelligently known by all men." Mott disagreed, saying the SVM watchword did not 
imply the CONVERSION of tl»e world and calling for an increase in Protestant 
missionaries from some 15.000 in 1900 to 50.(XX>. 

The Ecumenical Missionary Conference in New York City 11900) marked a high point 
in interdenominational missionary cooperation (see ECUMENISM). The gathering 
attracted 3. UK) "delegates and missionaries" from 200 North American. European, and 
British missions, and crowds totaling 200.000. Participants included mission personnel 
(predominantly North Americans) from the larger denominations but also from smaller 
groups like the MENNONITES and Free Methodists (see FREE METHODIST 
CHURCH OF AMERICA). U.S. President William McKinley opened the conference, 
speaking of "the missionary effort which has wrought such wonderful triumphs for 
civilization." Tl»e conference recognized the growing contribution of women and held a 
mass women's missionary rally. The conference published statistics on world missions 
and was a precursor of the influential WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE in 
Edinburgh in 1910. 

For nearly half a century. Robert E.Speer 11867-1947) gave stellar leadership to the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. Influenced by 
Moody. Pierson, and the SVM. although never ordained. Speer became a prominent 
interpreter of foreign missions. Under his leadership Presbyterian missionaries increased 
from 598 in 1891 to a peak of 1.606 in 1927. making the Presbyterian board the largest 
American missionary agency of the time. 

North American Protestant missions seemed to be riding a swelling tide. Foreign 
missionaries increased from 2.176 in 1890 to 4.159 in 19<X>. then to over 9.000 by 1915. 
Mott said in 1910 that a worldwide "rising spiritual tide" meant that "victory is assured if 
the present campaign be adequately supported and pressed." 

The "Great Century" of Protestant missions ended. Iiowever. w ith live crisis of World 
War I. The broadly ecumenical Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910 celebrated the 
great missionary achievements of tire previous half-century and remarkable Protestant 
consensus about foreign missions, but the North American Protestant missionary 
enterprise was already in a time of transition. 

Nearly 13.000 SVM volunteers reportedly entered foreign missionary service between 
1886 and 1936. but by the 1920s the movement was in decline and underwent major 
theological reorientation that paralleled the shift in mainline Protestantism. At the 1927 
SVM convention in Detroit, influential missionary Sherwood Eddy publicly repudiated 
the watchword. 'The evangelization of the world in this generation." 


Three Streams after 1900 

Early in the twentieth century the apparent North American Protestant missionary 
consensus began to fragment. Three distinct streams shaped live course of missions in tire 
I9XX>»: Ecumenical Protestantism. FUNDAMENTALISM, and Pentecostalism. 
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Ecumenical Protestantism 

The Ecumenical Movement grew directly out of the 1910 Edinburgh Conference and the 
fomtation of the International Missionary Council (IMC| in 1921. Many theologically 
conservative mission leaders initially supported live Ecumenical Movement but 
abandoned it when in their view the growing concern with church unity began to 
undercut missions and church extension. By 1925 Noith American Protestant 
missionaries numbered 13.608. nearly half the worldwide total. Most were serv ing under 
mainline Protestant hoards, but a growing number—nearly 20 percent—were now 
serving with newer '“faith" missions or other groups. 

Wars and the Great Depression disrupted live missionary enterprise to some extent, but 
the biggest change proved to be theological. In 1932 tl>c Rockefeller-funded Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry report. Re-Thinking Missions, polarized the missions 
movement. The report seemed to undermine faith in the uniqueness of Jesus Christ and 
proposed that missionaries work cooperatively with other major religions toward one 
uniting world faith. Although most mission leaders rejected the report, the Protestant 
missions consensus evaporated. The 1938 meeting of live IMC (in effect the first major 
ecumenical council of churches) shifted attention from traditional mission work to social 
issues and interchurch relations. 

Mainline Protestant missions soon accepted the more liberal view of missions—which 
in reaction gave added impetus to fundamentalist missions. The theological shift was 
soon reflected in the mainline missions force, which dropped from about 10.500 in 1925 
to 6.800 in 1970 and 2.600 in 1985. Yet during this period the total number of American 
Protestant foreign missionaries rose from 13.100 to 37.803. 

Mainline missions increasingly focused on interchurch cooperation at»d ecumenical 
efforts. Most mainline mission boards endorsed live integration of the IMC with the 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES at New Delhi in 1961. In theory this union 
signaled that mission was integral to the church's being. Similarly, the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America became live Division of Foreign Missions of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES in 1950. 

Debate about the nature of mission continued within ecumenical Protestantism. The 
role of the church as a missionary agency was questioned, particularly in the 1960s when 
some theologians argued that God was more at work in secular liberation movements 
than in Christianity: thus “the world should set the agenda for the church" (sec 
LIBERATION THEOLOGY). Bishop STEPHEN CHARLES NEILL cautioned, 
however, that "if everything is mission, nothing is mission." Meanwhile the preponderant 
North American foreign missions thrust shifted to fundamentalist. Pentecostal, and 
evangelical groups. 


Fundamentalism 

Tensions latent at Edinburgh 1910 surfaced with the rise of fundamentalism, whose 
leaders included prominent pcemillennial missionary statesman Robert Speer. 
Fundamentalists were increasingly concerned with the impact of theological liberalism on 
missions (see LIBERAL PROTEST ANTI SMI. The fundamentalist versus modernist 
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controversy raged as fiercely cm the mission field as at home. In China BAPTISTS and 
Presbyterians organized tl»e Bible Union of China to counter theological liberalism. 

In 1917 fundamentalists formed the Interdenominational Foreign Mission Association 
of North America (IFMA). a fellowship of nondenominational faith missions. Member 
agencies included CHINA INLAND MISSION. Central American Mission, and Africa 
Inland Mission. Henry Frost of China Inland Mission was the first IFMA president. 

As faith missions nourished, new agencies such as the Latin America Mission < 19211 
and India Mission (1930) were formed. Bible institutes such as MOODY BIBLE 
INSTITUTE in Chicago and others in Toronto and Los Angeles supplied a steady stream 
of mission candidates. By 1990 nearly 100 agencies were affiliated with tire IFMA. 
representing over 8.000 North American missionaries. 


PeNiecostaliun 

As the twentieth centuiy dawned, a new movement arose that eventually produced the 
largest Protestant missionary force. Pentecostalism was horn with missionary passion. 
When Agnes O/man (1870-1937) was baptized with the Holy Spirit and spoke in 
tongues on January I. 1901. at Bethel Bible College in Kansas (often seen as the birth of 
modern Pentecostalism). sire viewed tire experience as empowerment for witness. So did 
virtually all early Penteeostals. A former Methodist who in 1894 enrolled in Simpson’s 
training institute in New York. Ozman engaged in city missionaiy work and later with 
her husband traveled in Pentecostal evangelistic work. In 1917 she and her husband 
affiliated with tire newly formed ASSEMBLIES OF GOD. soon to become the largest 
U.S. Pentecostal denomination. 

Key to the rise of Pentecostal missions was the 1906-1909 AZUSA STREET 
REVIVAL in Los Angeles. An inteiracial movement led initially by African American 
Holiness preacher William Seymour. Azusa Street became known for the phenomena of 
speaking in TONGUES, prophecy, and healings (see FAITH HEALING). People 
baptized in the Spirit felt this was God's latter-day gift for world evangelization. 
Thousands from around the world made their way to Azusa Street: many returned home 
as Pentecostal missionaries. Azusa Street’s monthly paper. The Apostolic Faith, reported 
prophecies that God would send out missionaries to preach the full gospel in the power 
of the Spirit." Speaking in tongues was God’s gift for evangelism in all the world's 
languages. "God is solving the missionary problem." said The Apostolic Faith, "sending 
out new-tongued missionaries." By 1910 over 185 North American Pentecostal 
missionaries had ventured overseas in tire wake of Azusa Street. 

Many early Pentecostal leaders had roots in METHODISM or the HOLINESS 
MOVEMENT. In some cases whole denominations, such as the CHURCH OF GOD 
(Cleveland. Tennessee), accepted glossolalia as God's latter-day gift and became 
Pentecostal. Pentecostal denominations soon organized mission boards: the Pentecostal 
Holiness Church formed its foreign mission board in 1911 and the Church of God 
(Cleveland. Tennessee) three yearn later. World evangelization was a major motive for 
founding the Assemblies of God in 1914. 

Earliest Pentecostal missionaries were of three types. The largest and most effective 
group consisted of those already serving with other boards who after Spirit-baptism 
became Penteeostals. Tire second group were untrained, inexperienced folk who in 
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Pentecostal zeal went to foreign lands without financial resources, believing God would 
provide. Although some proved effective, many returned liome when resources failed to 
materialize. The third group consisted of men and women who received BIBIJi 
COLLEGE or institute training before venturing overseas. More than a dozen Pentecostal 
Bible institutes were formed in the two decades after the Azusa Revival. As new 
denominations and missions were formed, the number of Pentecostal missionaries rose 
dramatically. By 1987 North American Pentecostal denominations had deployed well 
over 2.600 foreign missionaries and reported nearly 20 . 000.000 overseas constituents. 


From Fundamentalism to Evangelicalism 

Three major mid-twentieth-century shifts significantly influenced the course of North 
American missions, and the first was the growth of EVANGELICALISM. Although 
fundamentalism continued as a strong current within North American Protestantism, the 
emergence of evangelicalism out of fundamentalism toward the end of World War II was 
important for foreign missions. Evangelicals founded many missions agencies, such as 
Missionary Aviation Fellowship < 19-l-li. Far East Broadcasting Company <1945). and 
Greater Europe Mission < I949i. Some of these, notably WORLD VISION < 1950). were 
primarily evangelical relief agencies. The Evangelical Foreign Mission Association 
<EFMA). organized in 1945. networked evangelical agencies from Reformed. Weslcyan- 
Holiness. and Pentecostal traditions, although in practice roost missions worked fairly 
independently. Beginning in live 1960s the EFMA and the IFMA worked cooperatively, 
particularly in publishing. 

Renamed the Evangelical Fellowship of Mission Agencies in 1992. live EFMA in 2001 
had 90 member agencies representing approximately 15.000 North American 
missionaries. It included not only denominational boards but also interdenominational 
ministries and independent groups such as the Mission Society for United Methodists, 
which were formed as evangelical alternatives to mainline denominational boards. By 
1973 evangelical mission agencies accounted for 85 percent of the personnel and two- 
thirds of the funding of North American Protestant foreign missions. 

By the late twentieth century many evangelical missions (with notable exceptions) 
came to sec Roman Catholics as partners in world evangelization, feeling more at home 
with theologically conservative Catholics than w ith liberal Protestant agencies. One result 
was live founding of the American Society of Missiology (ASM) in 1972. which brought 
together conservative evangelical, "conciliar'' Protestant, and Roman Catholic scholars. 
The ASM quarterly Missiology promoted missiological research and facilitated growing 
recognition of missiology as an academic discipline. 

In the evangelical missions resurgence, a key role was played by the BILLY 
GRAHAM Evangelistic Association (BGE.A). Tire BGEA supported several international 
missions conferences, including the seminal 1974 International Congress on World 
Evangelization in Lausanne. SWITZERLAND, that produced the Lausanne Covenant. 
The lausanne Conference prompted increased evangelical missions cooperation, greater 
concern with social justice, and a theological consensus (the Lausanne Covenant) that 
provided the doctrinal basis for many new missions organizations (see LOUS ANNE 
COMMITTEE FOR WOR1.D EVANGELIZATION). 
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From Pentecostalbm to Charismatic Christianity 

In tl»e 1960s the Charismatic Renewal in both Roman Catholicism and mainline 
Protestantism emerged through Pentecostal influence. The resultant popularizing of 
Pentecostal experience sparked increased interest in missions and greater cooperation 
between Catholics and Protestants. Pentecostal leaders such as DAVID DU PLESSIS and 
Vinson Synan promoted "charismatic bridges" between Penteeostals and Charismatics 
and across tl»e Catholic-Protestant divide. 

The Charismatic Movement gave fresh impulse to North American missions and led to 
the formation of new agencies and new groups such as Vineyard Christian Fellowship. 
Vineyard now supports many missionaries around the world, often through independent 
charismatic missions agencies. 


Missionary-sending Agencies 

The third significant twentieth century development was the rise of missionary-sending 
agencies in many nations where North American and European missionaries evangelized 
successfully during the nineteenth century. These new missions multiplied rapidly in the 
late 1900s. By 2000 tire number of missionaries sent out by these newer agencies 
probably had surpassed those deployed by North American missions: many came as 
missionaries to America. Relatedly. reflecting the globalization of missions, by 2001 
many North American agencies such as World Vision. WYCL1FFE BIBLE 
TRANSLATORS, and Youth With A Mission (YWAMi had internationalized in both 
structure and personnel. 

Increasingly North America came to be recognized as a mission field. In 1984 
influential missiologist J.E. LESSL1E NEWBIGIN entitled his Warfield Lectures at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. "Can the West Be Converted?" New bigin termed this 
the "crucial question" and called for “an effective missionary encounter" with North 
American CULTURE. These shifts set the scene for North American Protestant missions 
at the dawn of live twenty-first century. Over the previous century fundamentalism 
reluctantly gave birth to evangelicalism and evangelical missions: Pcntecostalism 
joyfully, but with some surprise, birthed the Charismatic Movement, and Protestant 
missions served as midwife at the birth of multiplying Two-Thirds World mission 
agencies. 


Missions in the Twenty-first Century 

In 2000 U.S. Protestantism had approximately 118.700 missionaries working abroad (28 
percent of the world total I and Canada had 16.50014 percent of the world total). Thus the 
North American foreign missionary force was approximately 135.200. 32 percent of the 
total worldwide. In addition to career missionaries, this total included a growing number 
of short-term and "non-residential missionaries" who. often for political reasons, did not 
take up official residence in their nation of service. Although the numbers of North 
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American missionaries continued 10 rise, they were becoming a proportionately smaller 
segment of the world total. 

The North American missionary force changed dramatically during the twentieth 
century, reflecting trends and dynamics noted above. At the beginning of the century the 
great majority of North American Protestant missionaries were affiliated with historic 
mainline denominations. The number of mainline missionaries peaked at about 14.001) in 
the mid- 1920s. Because of rapid increase in fundamentalist. Pentecostal, and evangelical 
missionaries, by 1968 the combined total of IFMA- and EFMA-affiliated foreign 
missionaries surpassed that of mainline agencies. Most of the increase since 1968 has 
come, however, from new evangelical. Pentecostal, and charismatic agencies, many 
unaffiliated with IFMA or EFMA. 

In 2000 the Notth American Protestant overseas missionary force counted 
approximately 40.000 U.S. and 3.000 Canadian full-time missionaries (excluding shoit- 
termers) working in some 200 countries. These missionaries served under 814 North 
American mission ageneies <693 U.S. and 121 Canadian). By 2000 these agencies were 
also sponsoring some 3.500 nonNorth American missionaries, plus some 73,000 national 
workers. 

A major trend evident by 2000 was the peaking of list numbers of full-time “career" 
missionaries and a dramatic rise in sl>ou-tcrm missionaries, “tentmakers." nonresidential 
workers, and nationals sponsored by North American agencies. By 2000 U.S. mission 
agencies were annually deploying nearly 100.000 short-term (two weeks to one year) 
workers, although the total number of short-termers, including those sent by local 
churches and other organizations, may have been as high as 500,000. 

Of the 693 U.S. mission agencies identified in live 2001-2003 Minion Handbook. 
only 56 were founded before 1900. The number of U.S. mission agencies increased 
steadily from the 1930s on: the forming of new agencies peaked in the 1980s. when a 
total of 141 were founded. By far the largest growth was in mission agencies not 
affiliated with any denomination. Thus the twentieth century saw a dramatic shift from 
denominational to nondenominational. interdenominational, and independent societies. 
By 2000 agencies not denominationally affiliated outnumbered denominational ones 
nearly five to one. 

As of 1998 the five largest U.S. mission agencies were the Southern Baptist 
International Mission Board (4.562 U.S. workers deployed outside the United States). 
Wydiffc Bible Translators USA (2.930). YWAM <1.817). Assemblies of God Foreign 
Missions (1.543). and New Tribes Mission (1.514). The largest Canadian agencies were 
NVycliffe Bible Translators of Canada (415 workers serving outside Canada). Christian 
and Missionary Alliance in Canada (210). Brethren Assemblies (192). New Tribes 
Mission of Canada (187). and the Pentecostal Assemblies (165). 

These data reflect four trends in North American missions at the beginning of the 
twenty-first century: 111 decreasing denominational and increasing nondenominational 
agencies and missionaries. < 2 i decreasing numbers of long-term, full-time missionaries 
and increasing numbers of short-term, bivocational. and other mission personnel: (3) 
relative increase in Pentecostal and charismatic missionaries: and (4) growing 
internationalization and globalization of mission agencies. By 2000. for example. 
Wydiffe Bible Translators International was the coordinating structure for over thirty 
national Wydiffe sending agencies and a dozen affiliates around the world. 
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As ilk? twenty-first century began, some observers warned of a looming financ ial crisis 
for North American missions attributed to an aging donor base, retirement of "Baby 
Boomers/* and the increasing debt load and (peihaps) isolationism of tl>e rising 
generations. 
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HOWARD A.SNYDER 


MISSIONS TO JEWS 


Protestant interest in evangelizing the Jews suited with the REFORMATION. MARTIN 
LUTHER, during his. early career as a refomier. believed that the Jews would join his 
new biand of Christianity, and made attempts at missionizing Jews. Protestant attempts at 
evangelizing Jews continued in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and a major 
Protestant mission to the Jews came about in the eighteenth century in GERMANY in the 
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wake of ihe Pietist revival (see PIETISMi. Pietist thinkers such as AUGUST 
HERMANN FRANCKE and PHILIPP JAKOB SPENER took special interest in the 
Jews, considering them to be heirs to biblical Israel. In 1728 Pietists established in 
HALLE the Institutium Judaicuin. a missionary center that trained evangelists and 
produced literature specifically for Jews. Altliough Pietist missionaries considered the 
Jews to be morally and spiritually doomed without the ameliorating gospel, they 
approached Jews expressing appreciation for their role in history. Evangelizing the Jews, 
they believed, was a manifestation of love and goodwill toward that people. The 
Institutium Judai-cunr closed down in 1791 as Pietist interest in the Jews declined. 


19th Century Expansion 

A strong impetus for evangelizing the Jews arose in Britain in the early years of tlse 
nineteenth century. Inspired by Messianic hopes, which included an expectation for the 
national restoration of the Jews as part of the End Times events. British Evangelicals saw 
a special calling in evangelizing tire Jews. The largest of the Biitish missionary societies 
(see MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS) was the London Society for Promoting 
Christianity Among the Jews. Establislred in 1808 the LSFPCATJ enjoyed the support of 
the official church, a. well as the Nonconformists (see CHURCH OF ENGLAND. NON¬ 
CONFORMITY I. The London Society operated in dozens of Jewish communities around 
the world, including in the Ottoman Empire, in czarist RUSSIA, and among the Falasha 
in Ethiopia. At the peak of its activity in the late nineteenth century it employed more 
than 200 missionaries. 

The London Society served as a model for a number of missionary societies in Britain. 
Germany. Scandinavia, the UNITED STATES. CANADA. AUSTRALIA, and SOUTH 
AFRICA. Among them were the American Society for Meliorating the Condition of the 
Jews (established in 1816). the Berlin Society for the Promotion of Christianity Among 
the Jews (established 1822). and the London-headquartered Mildmay Mission to the 
Jews, which subscribed to a dispensationalist messianic outlook and was. like the 
LSFPCATJ. also active in a number of countries. Tire missionary movement in America 
grew considerably in the late nineteenth century and early twentieth century as a result of 
the influence of the dispensationalist messianic faith of American Protestants, which 
brought about a growing interest in evangelizing Jews (see DISPENSATIONALISM). 
From one small society in the 1870s. the number of missions grew by tire 1920s to more 
than forty societies employing hundreds of missionaries. Among the more prominent 
missionary societies in America in tire twentieth century were tire Chicago Hebrew 
Mission (called since 1953 the American Messianic Fellowship! and the American Board 
of Missions to the Jews, which changed its name in 1983 to the Chosen People 
Ministries. In addition, a number of Protestant denominations, including the 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH U.S.A. and the SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, 
established special departments for missionary work among the Jews. 

New missionary societies appeared constantly on the scene, using new techniques for 
targeting new groups in tire Jewish populations. In 1970 Moislte Rosen established JEWS 
FOR JESUS in San Francisco to evangelize Jewish members of the counterculture. Noted 
for its innovative methods. Jews for Jesus, originally an arm of the American Board of 
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Mission io ihc Jews, soon broke away from its mother organization and became the 
predominant organization in the field. 


Focus on Palestine 

Of special importance for Protestant missions has been evangelizing among the Jews in 
Palestine. Beginning in the early nineteenth century Protestant missions sent evangelists 
to propagate the gospel among the small Jewish population there. By the mid-nineteenth 
century, it became evident that there was a surplus of missionary activity among the 
Jewish population of Palestine and missions began shifting their attention from the Jews 
to the Arab population. The strong missionary presence in the country made an impact on 
the educational, medical and economic infrastructure of Palestine. In the twentieth 
century the Israeli government chose to tolerate the missionary presence, and Protestant 
missionary activity persisted after the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948. which 
many evangelical Christians saw as preparing the ground for tire events of the End Times. 
However, the large missionary presence stirred some hostile reactions, especially among 
members of the Orthodox Jewish community, including unsuccessful attempts at passing 
legislation intended to put a stop to the missionary activity in the country. 


Jewish Reaction 

Not only in Israel, but in other parts of the world as well, the extensive missionary 
activity aroused negative reaction among Jews. Jewish leaders have seen such attempts as 
a manifestation of long-term hostile Christian attitudes toward JUDAISM and a refusal to 
accept tire legitimacy of the Jewish existence outside of the church. At the same time 
many poor Jews took advantage of the medical, educational, and relief services that the 
missions were offering. Unable to organize an effective Jewish boycott of the missions. 
Jewish community leaders tried to counter tire missionary influence by providing the 
same services the missions were offering. The Christian missionary efforts have 
ironically served as an incentive for Jews to enlarge the scope of educational activities 
and philanthropic work among their disadvantaged brethren. 

TTie geographic focus of missionary work shifted throughout tire years. In the I92CK 
the Soviet authorities closed down all missionary stations in Russia. In the late 1930s and 
early 1940s the Nazis banned missions in Germany as well as in other countries in Nazi- 
occupied Europe. The German missionaiy societies never reopened. With the opening of 
the exSoviet bloc to Christian missionaries in the late 1980s. missions to tire Jews have 
been active there, as well as among Jewish immigrants from Russia in Israel, tire United 
States, and Germany. In the 1950s-1960s a new movement of interfaith dialogue gained 
momentum and mainline Protestant churches decided to stop their efforts at missionizing 
among tire Jews. The field of missionary work among the Jews became exclusively the 
realm of conservative Evangelicals, many of whom view the Jewish people as destined to 
play an important role in the messianic age (see PHILOSEMITIS.M). In addition to 
evangelizing the Jews, evangelical missions have promoted the idea of the centrality of 
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Israel among evangelical Christians who have become ardeni supporters of Israel in lire 
American political arena. 

The appreciative attitude Pietists and evangelical missions have shown toward the 
Jewish people, and their claim that the acceptance of Christianity made Jews fulfill their 
Jewish destiny rather than betray it. gave rise to a community of Jewish converts to 
Christianity that continued to view themselves as Jews. In the late nineteenth century and 
the first decade of the twentieth century, some missions even attempted to establish 
Hebrew Christian congregations. The Jewish Christian community received a strong 
boost in the 1970s with the rise of Messianic Judaism, a more assertive movement of 
Jewish converts that gave expression to live new emphasis on ethnic pride and a search 
for Jewish roots. Missions to live Jews were first suspicious of the new movement, but 
soon came to appreciate live effectiveness of live Messianic Jewish centers in attracting 
new converts. Missions such as live Chosen People Ministries and Jews for Jesus have 
moved to establish Messianic Jewish congregations themselves, thus turning Messianic 
Judaism into the central arm of the missionary movement. 


Conclusion 

In sum. Protestants have seen the propagation of the Gospel among the Jews as an 
impoitant mission. In relation to live si/e of the Jewish community, missions to the Jews 
have been among the largest and best funded among Protestant missions, and their 
activity the most extensive. The Protestant missionary attempts have brought about a 
large and vigorous movement of converts to Protestant Christianity, the largest Jewish 
movement of voluntary converts to Christianity in modern times. They have also left a 
strong mark on the development of Jewish-Christian relationships and indirectly 
influenced the charitable and educational infrastructure of the Jewish community. 
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YAAKOV ARIEL 


MODERNISM 


Modernism is a conceptual term encompassing variously related (hut also divergent! 
cultural movements and trends beginning in the late nineteenth century and evolving 
through the mid-twentieth century. Although primarily a sel of Western phenomena, it 
also affected events throughout the world because of colonial and other hegemonic 
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relations, and was sometimes influenced in turn by cultures under the sway of tire West. 
As historical data its various components had earlier forms that continued to manifest 
themselves in diverse pockets and guises even into the twenty-first century. In general 
they can be assessed as reactions to nineteenth-century developments in bourgeois 
CULTURE under the nation state, and an attempt to (re (appropriate and ire (situate tire 
Western tradition in novel contexts in continuous as well as disjunct ways. In more 
philosophical terms one could say that Modernism was a particular crisis of humanism 
<cf. Edmund Husserl) and an attempt to address that crisis. Chief motifs and forces of this 
crisis included anxiety and disillusionment: industrialized SECULARIZATION: 
disorientation and melding of the individual: honor of war and domination: failure of 
representation, and the emergence of new consciousness and voices. Historiographically 
Modernism is also tied to Postmodernism or POSTMODERNITY, which succeeds and 
presupposes it. The relation of Modernism to Protestantism is deep and varied, involving 
give and take between the two. challenges and oppositions. 

As a torrent of events chiefly projected in ART and thought. Modernism intersects 
with but does not equal "modernity" of the said period. Accordingly this essay focuses on 
that intersection and relates it to Protestant religion. Rather than a summary history in 
strict chronological order or a catalog of acts and events, the approach adopted here is 
thematic and suggestive, with the aim of catching in interlocking themes some salient 
crosscurrents of Modernism, its times, and Protestant concerns. When possible, treatment 
is also given to the internal dynamics in different realms. 


Death. Malaise. Horror, and Disintegration 

The apprehension of DEATH invading the palpitations of life had been a recurrent tlveme 
in times past, hut its latest return in ROMANTICISM did not go beyond themati/ation 
and certain stylistic oddities in artistic expression here and there. This was attributed to 
the grounding strength of Western metaphysics since Plato and Aristotle, and of 
teleological thinking that gave human beings a sense of purpose (high or low) in life, 
history, and the world. Even GEORG W.F.HEGEL'S Phenomenology of the Spirit did 
not—any more than the FRENCH REVOLUTION—remove these pillars from Western 
consciousness. Rather, metaphysics and teleological thinking were given a more 
dynamic, historical I political) spin, and were thus able to overcome or at least withstand 
temporarily the latest onslaughts of skeptical and pessimistic thought. The latter, 
moreover, did not cast doubt on the legitimacy of representation as such, but only its 
objectivity. Finally the practical force of theistic belief, as opposed to its truth or 
necessity, was rarely put into question. 

As the nineteenth century rolled on. this state of affairs began to unravel. Already in 
Giacomo Leopardi. Francisco de Goya, and S0REN KIERKEGAARD dislocation of the 
individual from the divinely sanctioned scheme of things was becoming manifest. As had 
occurred in the Mannerist poet Ronsaid during the crisis of humanism in the sixteenth 
century. WILLIAM JAMES was able to say in 1868 that he sensed a "hoitihlc fear of 
(his) own existence"—a honor enlarged in Robert Louis Stevenson’s Jekyll and Hyde. It 
was a son of malaise symptomatic of what FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE would 
characterize as the DEATH OF GOD. live end of a robust role for FAITH in God in 
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human society and thus, also the end of coherence of meaning and value. The poet 
Charles Baudelaire, having caught a sense of the horrific from Edgar Allan Poe. would 
give striking expression to this in his rebellious!)' psalmie Fleurs ilu mat. Even the 
pantheistic sentiments of earlier Romanticism evaporated in the Symbolist verse of Paul 
Verlaine. Arthur Rimbaud, and Stlphane Mallarn*5. despite its inclusion of figures from 
classical myth. Instead NATURE is depicted without an ulterior spiritual sense, in an 
opacity reflected in the later Italian painter Giorgio Mutandi s works, and what remains is 
the reflection of an ambiguous self. As Gertrude Stein would later put it: There is no 
theie there." Ezra Pound and T.S.ELIOT. with their often opaque free verse were both 
heirs to and innovators on this Symbolist dislodgment of affect, although in it the absence 
of div inity still allowed for a cry ptic symbolic force that led deeper than the words to the 
veiled abyss of the human psyche perhaps, but not to discursive sense. Claude Debussy. 
Aleksandr Scriabin, and live early Maurice Ravel provided live musical analog to this 
Symbolist trend, whereas the lack of narrative immediacy in the paintings of Jean Renoir 
and Claude Monet led the way in its pictorial sibling called, then pejoratively, 
impressionism. It may seem odd that this novel style should have arisen at a time when 
Charles Peirce was working out his theory of signs, which he called semeiotic. hut built 
into his triad of object, sign, and imerpretant was an implicit nexus of referentiality 
consistent with the pragmatist dispensing of any prior nvtaphysics. and anticipatory of 
Ferdinand de Saussure's structural linguistics and Albert Einstein's relativity. 

If representation was eliminated in painting (and other arts) as much by lack of a 
metaphysical order as by the establishment of photography as tire new pictorial art. form 
itself was also emancipated as a result. Just as line and color were freed from obey ing 
higher calls, so syntax and sound in the poetic art underwent their autonomous 
fragmentation in Ezra Pound and Eliot. In live case of James Joyce's Fortran of an Artist 
as a Yoanf; Man. in which tire casting off of faith in God constituted tire monrent of 
freedom, the novclistic structure also assumed the logic of serial photographic moments 
frozen in time bearing no responsibility to each other. Yet the discrete moments still 
added up to tire impression of a whole. In The Dubliners the same effect obtained 
between the short stories, but in Finnegans Wake. Joyce took the (nonsensical) 
fragmentary freedom to such transgressive lengths that constant microscopic change still 
added up to a monumental valedictory to sense with neither an external narratival 
coherence and wholeness not tire fault of incompletion. 

Whereas tire Anglo-Francophone avant-garde and their followers were coming away 
from discursive rhetoric and sense, some Austro-Germans. in another face of Modernism, 
were mourning more openly the passing of an age. What Nietzsche diagnosed as the 
advancing nihilism of the age became the terminal (sometimes manic but often opulent) 
melancholy of Gustav Mahler. Gustav Klimt, and Raink Maria Rilke on the Austrian side 
and tire sparer Thomas Mann and Stefan George in GERMANY, whereas in Egon 
Schiele and Oskar Kokoschka the naturalism of tire nineteenth century converged with 
i erismo opera of ITALY in their shared social realism. At the same time. Irowever. the 
abandonment of tonality in French painting and music was pushed further, first by the 
free atonality (with no key) of Arnold Schoenberg and his pupils as well as tire hitonality 
(two simultaneous keys) of BiHa Bartbk. and then recodified into the system of 
dodecaphonic composition, in which all twelve pitches of the chromatic scale are given 
equal status and priority. Wassily Kandinsky, originally Russian, led the way in pictorial 
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abstraction. using gcomctiy and color as constructive elements in a painting free from 
representation. 


New Voices. Consciousness, and Perspectives 

The disintegration of fin de sicele bourgeois society triggered, then, not only a 
dismantling of forms, but also a dealing of space for new paths, forms, and voices. The 
aesthetic practice of Monet. Debussy. Pound, and F.L.Wright all drew 1 inspiration from 
the Far East, yet it was within the West itself that deeper transformations occurred. Just 
as the seventeenth century saw tike establishment of the male bourgeoisie, emancipated 
from the nobility in the nineteenth century not only as an autonomous but also a 
dominant force in cultural politics, so also the Modernist "period - ' helped solidify the 
appearance of other political and cultural subjects hitherto emarginated. Children and 
youth, who had been featured in the fiction of Charles Dickens, now received broader 
attention (see CHILDHOOD) in the production of children's books and comics, child 
labor legislation, tire urbanistic thought and actions of a Jane Addams. tire fiction of 
J.R.R. Tolkien. C.S.LEWIS. and tire autobiographical voice of a Dylan Thomas. 

In Europe and America. WOMEN, with significant Protestant contribution, gained 
suffrage after persistent struggle, and Henrik Ibsen's explorations notwithstanding, 
female writers such as Virginia Woolf and Simone de Beauvoir sought to stake out a 
permanent place for women with their own views of themselves, of men and tire world, 
of human relations, with their own uses of language and form. The hitonality of 
GENDERS explored in Woolfs Orlando and A Room of One's Own also resonated with 
the multiple, interdividual voices of The Waves, whereas tire difficulty of an '‘aristocratic” 
Joyce or Eliot would meet its counterpart in tire writing of a Gertrude Stein, inspired as it 
was by Cubist painting. However, participation in public life for women would not Ire 
restricted to mental and artistic pursuits, but would extend to the new frontier of athletics 
and. eventually, access to public office. By contrast, the hypostasis of the terse, rough, 
and lone male hero had its narration in Ernest Hemingway and the emerging Westerns of 
Hollywood cinema (see MOVIES). In the midst of these developments tension between 
the sexes found explosive venting in the fiction of D.H.Lawrence and in Tennessee 
Williams’s A Sireetiar Mamed Desire, extending earlier critique of the bourgeois family 
by Ibsen and August Strindberg. Americanized by Eugene O'Neill. At the same time, 
love between men and between wonvn became more visible, already codified in 
Sigmund Freud’s quasimetaphysical “HOMOSEXUALITY" and increasingly a matter of 
public contention (see FREUD1ANISM). Marcel Proust devoted a tome to it. Oscar 
Wilde suffered for it. Stein enjoyed it. and Woolf and Anaiis Nin. although married, had 
their episodes with it. The latter, even more than Vladmir Nabokov and Marguerite 
Duras. pushed tire bounds of “permissible" love in her life and ail. erasing—almost—tire 
borders between tire two. 

In America an enslaved black population gained tentative freedom before being 
ghettoized by segregation and poverty (see SLAVERY: AFRICAN AMERICAN 
PROTESTANTISM). Nevertheless the contributions of African Americans to SCIENCE, 
the arts, and political conscience grew, along with greater mobility, to the blossoming of 
the Harlem Renaissance of the 1920s. As Langston Hughes took tire lead in black letters. 
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instilling in his poetry the earthy dignity, rhyme, and rhythm of the black vernacular, the 
musicians of ragtime. blues, and jazz would also make their mark on the world map and. 
moreover, energize the popular and high art traditions not only of the Americas but also 
of Europe as well. Tl>e effects of this are traceable in tire rags of Erik Satie and Igor 
Stravinsky, the jazzy compositions of Leonard Bernstein, and even in the aleatoiy 
techniques of high Modernism. Indeed, the trailblazing of Louis Armstrong and Ethel 
Waters would see its reward in the ensconccment of Thelonius Monk and Charles 
Mingus, w ith their searching compositional and improvisational procedures, as exponents 
of a new high American musical culture. These transformations invite comparison with 
dev elopments in the burgeoning of Yiddish literature, theater. and music, and their effects 
on the mainstream of Modernist culture. Between tire Jewish and black cultures stood the 
Gershw in (George and Ira) and Marx brothers as figures of cross-fertilization. 

Farther south Modernism was charged with political force from the start. It was in the 
Nicaraguan poet Ruhc'n Dario that the term had its beginning in 1890: as a manifesto of 
cultural release from Spain. "PostcoloniaT from the outset (see POST-COLONIALISM), 
then, practitioners of Modernist culture there sought to reappropriate Western traditions 
in their own context. The poets Pablo Neruda and Ernesto Cardenal mingled their love 
with politics, whereas Miguel Angel Asturias and Jorge Luis Borges carved out for 
themselves a mythopoeic world that harked back to the pre-Columbian past, 
interpenetrating with the historic one. In French Antilles, on live other hand, the resistance 
to colonial dominance took the form of direct critique and analysis in Ainu.' Gfsaire and 
Frantz Fanon. In these ways the formerly colonized joined rebels from the West itself in 
fashioning an alternate world. In this connection the “primitivism” of Stravinsky’s “Rite 
of Spring” and Pablo Picasso's use of African masks added (somewhat disingenuously) 
to self-critique of the West. 

Underlying the emergence of alternate worlds in both Europe and the Americas was 
the play between consciousness and what Freud called live unconscious. Even as James 
conceived of consciousness as a stream. Freud was engaged in probing the unconscious 
and its relation to the former. Dreams became important as playground of the 
unconscious, where live conscious passed off what it could not openly express. Picking up 
on the trail of the Romantics, expressionism, then Dada. surrealism (led by Andre' Breton 
and Giorgio de Chirico)—like jazz at its improvisatory best—all became artistic conduits 
for that unconscious, not only in the life of the individual but of society and the world as 
well. Techniques of automatic writing and stream of consciousness nourished, pushing 
beyond what rational thought and creation were capable of. but also commenting on the 
strange state of things. Even more explicitly than Woolfs Mrs. Dalluway, Joyce's 
Finnegans Wake is perhaps the most ambitious and compendious work on the precarious 
and multivalent nocturnal side of human culture and life, a guide to the Modernist, 
nonmetaphysical cosmos straddling between sanity and madness. 


Apocalypse. Progress, and Alienation 


Although Joyce in his Porimii, and Vincent van Gogh in his landscapes were capable of 
atheological ecstasy, most Modernists were less prone to joyous revelations. The Italian 
futurists were in live artistic minority in aligning themselves unproblematically with the 
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match of technological progress, and although they did open up a new material universe 
for art. their sanguine plunge into the future was matched peihaps only by that of the 
Maixist revolutionaries and their inimical capitalist industrialists. Already Hetman 
Melville's Moby-Dfck and Hugo von Hofmannsthal's Lonl Chandos were signaling their 
horror of violent domination, and Joseph Conrad's expose on the Belgian Congo made 
that horror concrete. Within the industrializing West, concern with suicide as an early 
subject of Emile Durkheim’s sociology was followed by presentiments of societal 
collapse in Edvaid Munch's "Scream" and William Bullet Yeats's "Second Coming." 
Within half a century of the horrifically novel American CIVIL WAR and the Franco- 
Prussian War. that unthinkable apocalypse burst in World War I. 

Whatever illusions remained of fin de sieile societal order evaporated, and yet 
returned under different guise. As Eliot’s The Waste Land was registering the shattered 
cultural and spiritual landscape. Schoenberg was constructing his new Serialise system: 
and the Empire State building and Bauhaus were each exalting in its way the new 
constructivist AESTHETICS worked out in the collage and montage of a Kurt Schwitters 
or Sergey Mikhaylovich Emsenstein: Benito Mussolini was steadily mounting his 
apparatus of fascism, the newest technology of state and society: and Joseph Stalin, his 
communist variation (see COMMUNISM!. In Oliver words a new totality was being 
hammered out whose form was also its content. In it the archety pal heroes of Carl Jung 
(see JUNGIANISM) found their incarnations equally on messianic newsreels, comic 
strips, and eaitoons. In this way politics and ait shared in a self-justifying form, a son of 
text with its own context, and paitly because of this homology, the mighty machinery of 
TOTALITARIANISM was attractive to not a few anists and thinkeis. Whereas a film of 
Fernand Lager’s could still celebrate the dance of machines in the rolling I92(»s. Charlie 
Chaplin's Modern Tones and The Great Dictator together constituted a double critique of 
the economic and political trends of the ominous 193(H. and called into creative question 
the Nietzschean foray beyond good and evil, explored in Joyce's The Exile and Andre 
Gide’s L’immoraliste in a still bourgeois context, and given up by Simone Weil under the 
industrial regime. The drama of Beitolt Brecht turned live alienation of Marxian analysis 
into a reverse aesthetic principle that was at once pedagogic: to alienate the consumer of 
ait and thus provoke thought. 

Although cultural critics of live Frankfurt Sclmol were intent on negating everything, 
and existentialists such as Jean-Paul Sartre and Albert Camus would radicalize the 
alienation of the individual, it was Samuel Beckett's postwar theater of the absurd that 
pushed the problem the furthest. What he offered as the crisis of humanism was live 
posthuman, a postholocaust, postatomic answer to Nietzsche's superhuman, drained of 
every vim. In this way the apocalypse of World War II had its postmortem in High 
Modernism, a vision of posthistoiy without meaning, but also without end. Yet even 
against the postconsumerist burial in Beckett’s Happy Days that coincided with the 
beginning of the Postmodern, a trace of meaning insisted on being examined. The voice 
of the victim in HOLOCAUST literature, commencing with Elie WicscPs Night (but 
already presaged by the uncanny Franz Kat\a). was a reminder that whatever else was 
abandoned, memoiy could not be erased. The broken, fragmentary nature of that memory 
relinquishing the privilege of a grand narrative became a condition of Postmodemity. 
both in art and cultural politics. 
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Modernism and Protestantism 

The relation of Protestantism lo Modernism as discussed above is complicated by two 
historiographic problems: temtinological and chronological. First, what Protestants (and 
Catholics! meant by Modernism had more to do directly with the religious liberalism of 
the time than with the Modernist cultural vanguard (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM 
AND LIBERALISM). Second, many of the encounters between Protestants and 
Modernism, although begun around the first half of the twentieth century, would continue 
or develop more fully later, sometimes with a time lag. Examples of this include 
questions of SEXUALITY, ordination of women (see WOMEN CLERGY I. and use of 
spirituals in mainstream hymnody (see HYMNS AND HYMNALS). Still, neither of 
these poses insuperable difficulties in historiography. Tire first can be solved by 
examining root concerns underlying both kinds of Modernism, whereas the latter is both 
a function of secularly and the lingering potential of historic forces. 

In his analysis of capitalist society at the turn of the twentieth centuiy. MAX WEBER 
traced its spiiitual inspiration to Protestantism, especially CALVINISM. Rationalist 
thinking and a pious work ethic were pinpointed as decisive factors, although it may Ire 
said that tire humanist side of the REFORMATION was also operative in that cultural 
thrust. The Emersonian version of it was amplified by James (see RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON. TRANSCENDENTALISM). Notwithstanding the ineducibility of 
ambiguity to which he held (cf. the Flench Symbolists). James believed—aptly in the age 
of robber barons—in the Promethean human subject, tire proverbial self-made man later 
denounced in its grossest instance in Orson Welles’s films. Yet it was this sort of protean, 
autonomous individual that constituted tire bourgeois subject of the (earlier) Modernist 
landscape. Even Nietzsche's and Kierkegaard's radical anthropologies bore an 
ambiguous relation to it. 

Within the ambient political economy, the Promethean bourgeois individual was such 
by relying on one thing: knowledge, or science, in its latest cultural form. In the 
Protestant world, as in classics, science had taken the guise of HIGHER CRITICISM in 
biblical interpretation. The plain sense of Lutheran exegesis, snipped of allegorical 
elaborations, now yielded to literary, historical, and form criticism, resulting in the 
construction of metanairatives threatening to replace any integral biblical account. 
CHRISTOLOGY split, then, into a symbolism of humanity (see DAVID FRIEDERCK 
STRAUSS) and a quest for the historical Jesus (see ALBERT SCHWEITZER. JESUS. 
LIVES OFl. The liberal theological lineage of FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER. 
including ALBRECHT R1TSCHL. ERNST TROELTSCH. and ADOLF VON 
HARNACK. accepted this path, and extended its methodologies into THEOLOGY and 
chureh history. Albrecht Ritschl opposed natural theology as bridge to Christian faith, yet 
rested content with Christianity as a subjective appropriation. His pupil ERNST 
TROELTSCH proposed a philosophy of religion that would, through its historical study 
of religious consciousness, place Christianity—as a science—in concourse with other 
ideologies of the time, like materialism and aestheticism. ADOLF VON HARNACK'S 
search for an essence of Christianity was a dehistorici/.ing phenomenology anticipating 
Husserl’s '’science" of noetic analysis. On the social front, humane and charitable action 
were a frequent concomitant to the theological enterprise of Liberal Protestantism. In this, 
even evangelical associations such as live YMCA. YWCA (sec YMCA/YWCA). and the 
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SALVATION ARMY joined more liberal reformers in promoting wholesome Chrisiiun 
life and ihe •'progressive" agenda of a SOCIAL GOSPEL. As these societies piggybacked 
on the force of Western powers, (hey were able to bring their versions) of Protestant 
Christianity and modern culture to countries throughout the globe. 

Although much of this Christianity was symptomatic of the same conditions 
underlying postntetaphysical Modernism in the ails, it had its opponents in the church. 
The Roman church issued stern admonitions against any erosions of ehurehly 
TRADITION. AUTHORITY, and autonomy because the "Modernist" movement had 
gained followers within her own ranks. In Protestant churches the dissent bore diverse 
types of critical response. One was in the intense fragmentation of eeclesial fomi into 
more denominations and subdenominations in the UNITED STATES. Some of these 
movements were meant to unify all churches, but fell quickly into their own 
SECTARIANISM. Some arose out of the historical rift between the Noith and South and 
the institution of Jim Crow segregation. Later, however, tlse opposite occurred in the 
creation of such larger denominations as the UNITED METHODIST CHURCH or 
UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST. Even transchurch cooperation began in tire WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES on the model of the United Nations. In CANADA most 
Protestant churches merged under the aegis of a UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA. In 
South India all Protestant churches united after Indian independence, ending the eolonial 
existence of those churches (see SOUTH INDIA. CHURCH OF). In ENGLAND even 
bolder gestures of ECUMENISM took place in the St. Alban's Fellowship, which 
brought together the Orthodox and Anglicans in dialogue and common study (see 
ORTHODOXY. EASTERN: ANGLICANISM). As ehurehly fragmentation had a 
complex relation to the lack of firm doctrinal unity, it was also that same fragmentary 
pliancy that allowed for recombinations of fellowship previously unconceived. 

Just as in secular Modernism, the lack of a viable spiritual life was a concern to 
Protestants. The decay of both PIETISM and liberal Christianity meant that other points 
of spiritual grounding had to be found. Although occultism, theosophy, and 
anthroposophy were common in the Modernist spiritual landscape, most Protestants other 
than Unitarians isee UNITARIAN UNI VERS ALIST ASSOCIATION I had to refer to the 
Catholic tradition. Here the CHURCH OF ENGLAND provided much leadership. By the 
1920s EVELYN UNDERHILL had distinguished herself by her scholarship on the 
mystics and her spiritual counsel. Aided by previous decades of Anglican patristic 
sclkolanthip and a Catholic spiritual director, she was able to reintroduce the wealth of the 
Catholic tradition to her fellow Anglicans, beginning with the Desert Fathers and through 
the medieval mystics. Into this study she also blended the insights of psychology, thus 
setting a trend of strong Anglican interest in that field. Bolstering IJndeitiilfs work was 
the liturgical research of Dom Gregoiy Dix. an Anglican Benedictine who devoted his 
life to recovering the grammar and form of Catholic and Orthodox LITURGY, in a 
Christian search for symbolism that Modernist culture was also groping toward. What 
began thus as the labor of Anglicans in spirituality and liturgy then became the 
cornerstone of the wider Liturgical Movement among Protestant churches. 

In America, where liberal Protestantism and the SOCIAL GOSPEL often went hand in 
hand, a revolt occurred. While H.RICHARD NIEBUHR contemplated historic models of 
relations between Christianity and culture and C.S.Lewis was scrutinizing the 
contemporary scene. H.R.’s brother REINHOLD took the lead in what came to known as 
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the NEO-ORTHODOXY Movement. Critical of the nwliorist attitude of liberalism 
rejected also by Modernists. Niebuhr reminded his public of the reality of SIN. In this he 
had the agreement of tlw Anglican T.S.Eliot and the Presbyterian psychiatrist and analyst 
Karl Menninger. but to this realization Niebuhr would wed the "combative" praxes of 
SOCIALISM and PACIFISM, inspiring such activists as those of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and the FELLOWSHIP OF SOUTHERN CHURCHMEN in the 1930s. 
1 -ess accommodating toward tlw secular vanguard, however, was FUNDAMENTALISM, 
born in the early 1910s as an evangelical reaction (see EVANGELICALISM I against the 
encroachments of science and liberalism in biblical interpretation. Against historical 
criticism and DARWINISM. BIBLICAL INERRANCY and substitutionary redemption 
by Jesus' death were proclaimed. In their millenarian outlook, fundamentalists shared in 
the anxious APOCALYPTICISM of the secular Modernists, although with literalist 
prospects of triumph (soon secularized by the Hitleiitcsi. As in Modernist aesthetics, the 
fundamentalists' Btble was its own interpreter, providing its own context and 
justification. In this ironic way fundamentalism became the most staunchly Modernist 
Protestant movement. 

More sophisticated than both Niebuhr and tlw fundamentalists was KARL BARTH'S 
own Neo-orthodoxy—European style. With wine in hand and Mozart in the ear. Barth 
sought the recovery of narrative in Christian theology. Eschewing the conceptual 
enclosure and artifrcial unity of systems then still present (even in the more engaged 
Modernist PAUL TILLICH). Barth espoused a grand biblical narrative at odds with 
Modernist preferences and claims—lost in the abstract designs of church stained glass. 
Yet his own narrative strategy was influenced by the spiraling style of some Modernist 
writing. Even more striking is his advocacy, against tlw more moderate position of EMIL 
BRUNNER, for autonomy of the Christian faith and the Word of God—a commonality 
with the fundamentalists that earned him the label "frdeist" from his critics, altlrough he 
did not go as far as to repudiate historical criticism. It must be noted, in any case, that his 
entry into the mythopoeic world of the Bible was politically targeted at the violent 
seduction of Nazism, and stylistically related to tlw literary procedures in Modernist 
LATIN AMERICA. On both counts Barth was resisting the mimetic force of a liberal 
society being subverted into a base narrative, but also trying to recover for tlw Bible what 
W.Benjamin would have called the "aura" of the work of an. 

If disillusionment with tlw old metaphysical world was sidestepped both by liberal 
Protestantism and its critics, it was openly confronted by others. DIETRICH 
BONHOEFFER. in speaking of "the world come of age." was acknowledging the 
maturity of humanity in sloughing its reliance on comforting doctrines and knowledge. 
However, instead of turning from faith and the chureh and proceeding toward an 
atheologieal openness and indeterminacy in aesthetics and ethics, as Modernists and tlwir 
existentialist associates were wont to do. Bonhoeffer proposed—in a world that had 
already known both Mrs. Dalloway and Hitler—a Kierkegaardian naivete in faith and an 
analogy of the I-Thou relation between God and human being amounting to a 
radiealization of contingency. PROCESS THEOLOGY tried to convert this into 
philosophical terms, whereas Death of God tlwologians have prohlemaii/cd it in various 
existential and ethical ways, sometimes in concert with FEMINIST THEOLOGY. Tlw 
deinstitutionalizing ECCLESIOLOGY suggested in such expressions of Christianity had 
already found an experiment in JAPAN'S Mukyokai iNonehurch) movement, but its 
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fuller philosophical articulation awaited the invention of Postmodern theology. In the 
interim it was the streams of the spirituals and gospel music of black BAPTISTS—even 
more than the fine collaborations of W.H.Auden and BENJAMIN BRITTEN—that 
bathed Protestant Christianity in a childlike eagerness for God. 

See also Anti-Semitism: Bultmann. Rudolf; Confessing Church: Coffin. Homy 
Sloane: Ecology: Econom-tcs; Ethics: Feucthach. Ludwig: Hymns aikl Hymnals: 
Nationalism. Political Theology. Rauschenbusch. Walter: Sociology of Protestantism: 
Spoils: Sunday School: Theology. Twentieth-Century 
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DAVID U.LIU 


MODRZEWSKI, ANDRZEJ FRYCZ 
(ANDREAS FRICIUS MODREVIUS) 
(c.l503-1572) 


Polish theologian. Modr/ewski was born in Wolborz iSierad/). POLAND, to a minor 
aristocratic family. He studied at the University of Krakow between 1517 and 1519 and 
in Wittenberg between 1532 and 1553. where he befriended PHILIPP 
MELANCHTHON. From 1536 to 1550 he traveled to many European countries. 

Modr/ewski began his writing career in 1543 with the publieation of his first work De 
poena homniclil fAboui the sentence of homic ide), in which he objected to an unjust and 
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discriminatory law. Dr Republic,i cmendanda lAlioul the Improvement of the Republic/ 
gained him international renown. The first edition, incomplete because of clerical 
censure, appealed in Krakow in 1551. with two later editions published in Basel in 1554 
and 1559. In this work he presented a program of regime reforms, which generally sought 
to abolish the primacy of the aristocracy in society, strengthen lire power of tire 
monarchy, and improve the situation of townspeople and peasants. Modrzewski also 
proposed religious reform measures, such as the abolition of clerical CELIBACY. Holy 
Com munion (see LORD’S SUPPER) under two kinds, and lay involvement in decision 
making in the CHURCH. Moreover, he proposed that representatives of all social classes 
were to participate in the elections of bishops (see BISHOP AND EPISCOPACY), 
whereas the pope should be elec ted by representatives of all churches for a one-year term. 

Modrzewski’s notions, not exempt from utopian radicalism, triggered negative 
reactions within the Catholic hierarchy, for whom Modrzewski was a dangerous heretic 
(see HERESY). On the other hand. Calvinists appreciated him. even though he never 
submitted his official membership to the Calvinist Church (see CALVINISM). In the 
mid- 1560s the paths of Modrzewski and the Calvinist Church diverted. Modrzewski 
having shown support for the radical Italian theologian Francesco Stancaro. who argued 
that the Christ was mediator according to his human nature, an opinion live church 
vigorously opposed. At live request of King Sigmund August. Modizewski tried to 
mediate the conflict over the Trinitarian dogma and Christ’s divinity. He presented his 
views in live work Slime iputnuor, published posthumously in 1590. In this work he took 
the position of nonconfessional UN1VERSALISM. perceiving religion, defined as a few 
core truths involving SALVATION, mostly as moral doctrine. Although critical toward 
the traditional Trinitarian dogma, he also kept Anti-trinitarians at a distance because they 
did not accept the eternity of Christ and infant baptism (see ANTI-TRINITARIANISM). 
Modrzewski's exploration of these inextricable ’'forests'' (silva means forests, 
brushwood, or thicket) of the most complicated theological problems confirmed his 
opinion that chances for an end of religious conflict were small. In this situation he 
believed live monarch carries a specific responsibility. The monarch should try to bring 
unity among Christians but also guarantee the same rights in religion and freedom of 
WORSHIP for all dissenters. 

See also Calvin. John: Dissent. Toleration 
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LECH SZCZUCK1 


MOFFAT, ROBERT (1795-1883) 


British missionary. Born in Ormiston. SCOTLAND. December 1. 1795. Moffat was 
trained as a gardener. He was recruited by the London Missionary Society and in 1817 
was sent to southern AFRICA. After gaining fame for converting the notorious frontier 
freebooter. Jager Afrikaner, he and his wife. Mary, settled at Kuruman among the 
Tswana where they created a green oasis in semidesert land. 

Roliert from the beginning sought to master the Tswana-Sotho language so as to 
translate live BIBLE. The mutually understandable Tswana-Sotho family of languages are 
understood widely across southern Africa. In I MO he was able to publish the complete 
New Testament, a vital contribution to the spread of Christianity over a vast area. Moffat, 
by this time the father-in-law of DAVID LIVINGSTONE completed the translation of 
the Old Testament in 1857 and live complete Bible in Tswana was published live same 
year. 

Moffat also established a close relationship with Mziliku/i of the Ndebele. Mziliku/i 
had led his people in a breakaway from Chaka's Zulu empire and. after many adventures, 
established his Sparta-like kingdom beyond the Limpopo in what is now ZIMBABWE. 
Moffat made three long treks to visit this military kingdom and established a very close 
relationship with Mzilikazi. This opened the way for the entry of Christianity into 
Zimbabwe and also aided Livingstone's work farther north. 

In March 187(1 the Moffats left Kuiuman for the last time and returned to Britain. 
Moffat's Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa, published in 1842. was a 
most popular and effective propaganda tool for the missionary cause—a cause for which, 
although deeply affected by Mary's death in 1871. Moffat maintained untrl 1878 an 
exhausting program of speeches and lectures. He dred in Leigh. ENGLAND on August 
10. 1883. 

See also Bible Translation 
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MOFFATT, JAMES (1870-1944) 


Scottish biblical scholar. James Moffat! was born in Glasgow, SCOTLAND, in 1870 and 
graduated from the University of Glasgow in 1889 with a degree in classics. He (Iron 
studied THEOLOGY at the United Free College of Glasgow, where he was introduced to 
biblical criticism by A.B.Bruce, and graduated in 189*1. After ordination in live CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND in 1896. he served as pastor at Dundonald. Ayrshire. He married Mary 
Reith of Aberdeen in 1896. In 1901 Ire published the erudite encyclopedic work The 
Historical New Testaineni. for which he received a doctorate from St. Andrew s in 1902. 
In 1911. he became minister of the Brought)' Ferry Free Church, and later that year he 
publtshed Introduction to the Literature of the New Testaineni. 

From 1911 to 1915 Moffatt served as Professor of Greek and New Testament at 
Mansfteld College. Oxford. In 1915 he published the first edition of his translation of the 
New Testament. The translation of the Old Testament followed in 1924. He returned to 
Glasgow as Professor of Church History, serving there from 1915 to 1927. and continued 
to be a prolific writer of lectures and scholarly articles. In the process he became a 
recognized expert on all of the traditions of Scottish PRESBYTERIANISM. 

In 1927. Moffatt was invited to the Washburn Chair of Church History at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. His primary publication of live period was Tie First 
Five Centuries of the Christian Church 1 1938l. Moffatt served as editor for a 17-volume 
biblical commentary published between 1927 and 1949. He retired in 1939 and lived in 
New York, often in bad health, until his death in 1944. During those last years, he served 
as secretary to the committee that developed the Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 

See also Bible Translation 
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MOHLER, JOHANN ADAM (1796-1838) 


Roman Catholic church historian and theologian. Mohler was born May 6. 1796. in 
Igcrshcim in Wdrttemberg. Educated at the seminary at Erlangen and in tl>e Catholic 
theological faculty at the University of Tubingen. Mohler was then appointed to that 
faculty after ordination. He was strongly influenced by F.W.Schelling and August 
Neander. and his first book. Einheli in Jet Ktrihe 11825>. showed a marked debt to 
FRIEDRICH SCHLE1ERMACHF.R. He later became mote critical of Schlciermachcr. 
especially on Trinitarian issues. Between 1832 and 1838 he published five editions of 
SymhoUk. his comparison of confessional statements of the Catholic and various 
Protestant churches. Several Protestant theologians wrote replies, most notably 
FERDINAND CHRISTIAN BAUR. The debate with Baur (including Baur's Dir 
Gegentuaz des Kiiilwlicisinus mul Pnnesianlismui. Mahler's Niue Uniersudnutgen. and 
lengthy articles by both) remains the most important exchange on tire theological 
significance of the Reformation in the first half of the nineteenth century. In 1835 Mohler 
joined the faculty of the University of Munich, but failing health allowed him to lecture 
there for only one term. He died April 12. 1838. in Munich. 

Mtthler's Symltolik influenced Catholic ecelesiology and the understanding of tradition 
into the twentieth century. Starting in the 1920s. a revival of interest in his Eiuheii in dir 
Kirche influenced both Catholic and Orthodox theology. He is especially notable as a 
nineteenth-century Catholic theologian who gave sometimes appreciative, sometimes 
critical, but always serious attention to his Protestant contemporaries. 
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MOLANUS, GERHARD WOLTER (1633- 

1722) 


German theologian. Molanus was a German Lutheran theologian and church politician 
who advocated a Protestant monachism and participated in reunion conferences which 
sought ecclesiastical unity with Rome. Molanus was bom in Hanxrln. North Germany, on 
November II. 163.'. and died on September 9. 1722. in Hannover. After studying in 
Helmstedt (1651-16551. he taught at the University of Rinteln (1659-1674). first as a 
professor of mathematics and after 1664. as a professor of THEOLOGY as well. In 1671 
he became a conventual of the monastery of Loccum. in 1674 consistorial director of the 
duchy of Calcnberg (Hannover), and in 1677 abbot of Loccum. Molanus lived a celibate 
life. He emphasized that only ccttain excesses of MONASTICISM were non-Piotestant 
and anti-Christian. Tire reformers fighting against a degenerated monkhood had emptied 
out the baby with the bathwater. He rejected any cuitailment of the ecclesiastical order 
that was related to a pious believer. 

Molanus's significance as a theologian is based on his participation in the efforts for 
religious reunification, which were initiated by Ciistobal Rojas y Spinola. Beginning in 
1676 Rojas regularly visited tire Guelphic courts on behalf of Hahsburg imperial politics 
and religious reunion. Tire decisive conference took place in 1683. the year in which 
Vienna was freed from Turkish siege. 

For Molanus tire innovation in his reunion strategy was that reunification between 
Catholics and Protestants should occur despite the divergent principles of the two sides. 
Whereas Rojas aimed for an authoritarian uniformity. Molanus insisted cm free space for 
specific Protestant positions. As a fust step toward agreement. Ire proposed that tire 
controversial tenets should be formulated as clearly as possible. Therefore Molanus 
divided the controversies into two categories: those of first rank (communion theology 
and practice. JUSTIFICATION. MARRIAGE of the CLERGY, validity of Piotestant 
ordination, responsibility of tire Piotestant estates according to Imperial Lawi and those 
of lesser importance. The first-rank issues had to be settled in internal Piotestant 
agreements and clarifications, eventually replacing the refoimation confessions by a 
series of indispensable doctrines. The pope should accept the Piotcstants as true members 
of the church: the Protestants should agree to submit themselves to the pope. In 
Molanus's opinion, it was not a question of negotiating between two different churches, 
but whether disagreements could be settled, or allowed to exist within one church. 

Thereafter, the discussion should focus on other controversial issues such as 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION. cults of SAINTS and relics, purgatory, prayers for the dead, 
papal AUTHORITY in matters of faith. Mary's immaculate conception (see MARY. 
VIRGIN), and indulgences. Molanus insisted that this discussion be conducted not on the 
basis of any condemnation of Protestant affumation. but exclusively on the basis of Holy 
Scripture. The reunified church had to provide freedom for live indispensable positions of 
Protestantism. 

See also Clergy. Mairiage of 
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MOLTMANN, JURGEN (1926-) 


German theologian. Moltmann is widely considered the mosi influential Protestant 
theologian during the last three decades of the twentieth century. He was bom in 
Hamburg. Germany, in 1926 and was professor of theology at Tubingen University from 
1967 to 1994. 

During his time as a prisoner of war in England (1945-19481. Moltmann was 
converted through an experience of God's presence in the midst of despair. Upon his 
return to Germany he studied at Gottingen, where the theology of KARL BARTH was in 
ascendancy. Convinced that Barth's theology could not be surpassed, he was initially an 
historical theologian. His first publications were on early modern Reformed theology and 
DIETRICH BONHOEFFER. But his Gottingen teachers. Otto Weber. Ernst Wolf, and 
Hans Joachim Iwand. provided him with new perspectives: an eschatological view of the 
church's mission in the horizon of the kingdom of God (Weber and live Dutch theologian 
A.A.van Ruler), the church's engagement with the new and urgent questions of the 
postwar world (Wolf), and a dialectical inteipretation of the cross and resurrection 
(Iwand). At an early stage Moltmann’s thought entered a lifetime dialogue with Marxist 
humanists, particularly Ernst Bloch, whose Principle <>/ Hope was instrumental in the 
origination of Moltmann's theology, and with Jewish philosophers and theologians, such 
as Franz Rosen/weig and Abraham Heschel. From the beginning Moltmann's thought 
evidenced an openness to the East (Eastern Orthodoxy and Eastern Europe) and to the 
ecclesial and political oikoumene (ecumenism). He would later be in significant dialogue 
with theologies throughout the developing world, often visiting churches and theological 
centers in the Third World while maintaining a periodic presence in theological and 
ecclesial communities of the United Stales and Britain. 

Moltmann became known throughout the English-speaking Christian world upon the 
English publication of his Theology of Hope in 1967. This was followed by Tic Crucified 
Cod in 1972. These first two major books seem very different front each other, although 
the difference is the key to his whole theological career. Tlte appearance of Theology of 
Hope was announced on the front page of the New York Toney, which was struck by 
Moltmann's ability to open Christian theology to the new sensibility of tlte time in which 
people were encouraged by possibilities of shaping a humane future and at the same time 
frightened by tlte new realities of nuclear and environmental destruction. Theology of 
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Hope interpreted ihe resurrection of the crucified Christ in terms of promise, hope, and 
mission within an eschatological horizon. Moltniann's project of ichahilitating a 
futuristic EsCHATOLOGV went against the grain of twentieth-century liberal theology, 
which had attempted to remove all eschatological/apocalyptic elements from a "modern” 
faith. This new eschatology, however, made the biblical God plausible to a future- 
oriented time. 

In The Cmcifled GihI Moltmann worked against what he thought was a too optimistic 
interpretation of hope in Europe and North America by focusing on the cross of tire risen 
Christ. Here Moltmann deals with God's relation to sin. death, and evil in terms of the 
power of suffering love and solidarity. The massive inhumanity of twentieth-century 
systems of domination and the suffering of their victims comes to the fore. In 1975 The 
Church in the Power of the Spirit completed tire trilogy of books that set forth 
Moltniann's new theological vision. This book focuses on the mission of the Spirit 
emerging from the event of the cross and resurrection, entering the godforsaken world in 
sacramental presence, and preparing for the coming kingdom in which the world will be 
transformed in correspondence to the resurrection. 

After these programmatic studies. Moltmann developed his systematic theology, 
which lie preferred to call "systematic contributions to theology.” in six volumes: The 
Trinity und the Kingdom 119X01. Got! in Creation (1985). The HViv of Jesus Christ 
< 1989 k The Spirit of Lie (1991). The Coming GihI < 1996). and Experiences in Theology 
(2000). As was already clear in The Crucified GihI. the dialectic of cross and resurrection 
requires a trinitarian mode of though!. The crucifixion and resurrection are not external to 
the Trinity, rather they constitute the relationships of the Triune community. Thus 
Moltniann's mature theology is structured by the theme of the trinitarian history of God 
w ith the world. This history in which God both affects and is affected by the world is also 
the history of the divine persons whose communion includes the world within their love. 

Moltniann's praxis-oriented eschatology led to what he and Johannes Met/ called 
“Political Theology.” which attempts to undermine the religious idols and ideologies that 
undergird the humiliation and subjugation of people and live exploitation of the earth. The 
focus on the resurrection leads to a desire for radical historical change, but the cross as 
the center of Christian theology insists that such change be tooted in solidarity with the 
victims of society in a common struggle for freedom through the realization of human 
rights. These reflections proved crucial for opening the way to various LIBERATION 
THEOLOGIES. 

One of Moltniann's lasting contributions is his reconception of the doctrine of God. 
He offers a fresh treatment of the relationship of divine sovereignty and human freedom 
by expanding and making more consistent the tradition's understanding of God as 
trinitarian love. We know God through the narratives of Jesus and the Spirit, but because 
God is as God reveals Godself. we may speak of the intersubjective relationships of the 
divine persons. Thus Moltmann criticized live separation of the immanent Trinity and the 
economic Trinity. Opposed to monarchical and monotheistic concepts of God. Moltmann 
conceptualized the unity of live divine persons in relationship by retrieving the ancient 
doctrine of perichoresls, according to which tlw persons of the Trinity are related to each 
other by coinherence. They are both three and one in their mutual indwelling. He argued 
against much of the tradition that, because God is so involved in creation that God can be 
affected by God’s creation, theology must speak of God’s receptive suffering as well as 
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action. God is conceived in tcims of freedom and mutuality instead of the traditional 
terms of domination and subjection. The resulting social doctrine of the Trinity provided 
Moltmann’s thought structure for new interpretations of the relation of the individual 
person and community- God and the world, and the church and the world. 

Moltmann's messianic ecclesiology is strongly pneuntatological. It seeks to tree the 
chuivh from the civil religion of society toward an open friendship modeled on Jesus's 
solidarity with the poor. In God in Creation Nloltmann addressed the ecological crisis 
with a renewed theological understanding of nature and human beings as God’s creation. 
The nonhuman creation is included in the trinitarian history of God. In the course of 
developing his doctrine of creation Moltmann created a distinctive doctrine of the Spirit 
ac cording to which the Spirit suffers with the creation's bondage to decay, keeping it 
open to God's future. While refusing pantheistic conceptions of God. Moltmann stressed 
a “panentheistic’' view of God’s immanence in creation through the Spirit. God's 
relationship to God’s creation is one of mutual indwelling. Human beings are not owners 
and dominators of nature, but belong with nature in a community of intricate reciprocal 
relationships. Moltmann's doctrine of creation and the Spirit also issued in a new 
Christian appreciation of bodiliness with important implications for SEXUALITY and 
communal life. 

Moltmann's messianic CHRISTOLOGY led to new perspectives on Christian 
discipleship in the awareness that all life on this planet stands now literally in an 
apocalyptic end-time situation. Moltmann's theology, however, typically strikes a more 
contemplative chord as well. Faith is not just a modality leading toward action, but is also 
doxology. the praise of God in joy. Similarly, theology is not just a theory of practice but 
is also the enjoyment of Gtxl rooted in God's freely given love in creation and 
redemption. 

See also Barth. Karl; Bonhoeffer. Dietrich; Christology; Eschatology; Liberation 
Theologies; Sexuality 
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MONASTICISM 


The First 1501) Years 

The word "monasticism”. "monk." "monastery." and "monachism” derive from live 
Greek monos, alone, referring to someone who lives alone or apart from others. Although 
somewhat similar praetiees occur in JUDAISM. Buddhism. Hinduism, and Islam it was 
the action and teaching of Christ that inspired women and men to undertake the partic ular 
form of life known as Christian monastieism. This was a phenomenon of massive 
significance in the first one and a half millennia of the Christian era. It was seriously 
challenged in the Piotestant REFORMATION. It continued in the less affected parts of 
Europe and was revived in some Protestant contexts and spread with missionary expan¬ 
sion. though subsequently fuither diminished by secularization. 

Christian monastieism had an early beginning. Some historians have argued that the 
Pentecostal experience of a common life (Acts 2:44. 4:32) was so revolutionary that it 
could be safely contained only in discrete communities at a remove from the normal 
processes of society and politics. Additionally, the practice of Jesus in "going apart” has 
to be noted, also his call. "If you wish to be perfect, go. sell your possessions, and give 
the money to tire poor....then come, follow me." and his words about those “who have 
made themselves eunuchs for the sake of the kingdom of heaven." St Paul, likewise, was 
influential: see. for example. I Corinthians 7. where Ivc assumes that most men and 
women will many but advocates the single life. Each of these elements played a part in 
the birth of this movement, wheicas the phrase “Seven times a day do I praise Thee” in 
Psalm 119 later determined the monastic pattern of prayer, with its intensive use of the 
psalter. 

The movement as such began in A.D. 271. when a young Egyptian. Antony, heard 
Jesus' words about being perfect and w ithdtew to live alone in a desert place, dedicated 
to PRAYER and manual work. His lifelong commitment inspired a remarkable 
development as thousands of Christian women and men in Egypt followed his example, 
living initially as hermits and practicing what became known as "the solitary warfare of 
the dcseit." but gradually associating in groups embracing a common life. In the fourth 
century, the movement added live ideal of surrendering personal choice in obedience to a 
community leader. Thus, although the eremitic ideal of “solitaiy warfare” persisted, and 
has persisted to the twenty-first century, the notion of a praying community united in a 
common life under the three vows—of poverty, chastity and obedience—came to 
characterize Christian monastieism in its dominant form. 

The movement spread throughout the Mediterranean woild from the fouith century. 
Important for its consolidation was the propagation of the spiritual teaching of the 
Egyptian monastics by John Cassian <c. 360-435). His writing was influential for the best 
pan of a thousand years and carried the early spirituality of the desert ascetics across 
much of western Europe, reaching Europe's outermost. Celtic fringes in the sixth century. 
In its Celtic form in IRELAND and the British Isles, it was marked by extreme 
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penitential austerity, a strong missionaiy impulse, and great ait embodied typically in the 
Book of Kells and the Lindisfarne Gospels. The powerful abbess Hilda ot' Whitby 
exemplifies the role of WOMEN in Celtic monasticism. 

An important landmark was the Rule of St. benedict, written in ITALY in the early 
sixth century. This practical, moderate and flexible distillation of the monastic ideal won 
its way throughout the monasteries of western Europe. 

After the time of Benedict, monasticism evolved from countercultural phenomenon to 
central social and religious institution of pre-Reformation Europe. From small 
communities of ten or twenty men or women simply housed, monasteries came to 
comprise communities often of several hundred, with imposing buildings and large 
landed estates and fulfilling a range of social functions (medical and legal, for example) 
and uniquely important for both learning and the arts. Exemplifying the musical aspect of 
the tradition in the twelfth century was the gifted Hildegaid of Bingen in GERMANY, 
underlining the intense focus of the Benedictine rule on WORSHIP. A community might 
sing and pray the seven canonical hours of the divine office in then abbey for up to eight 
hours of the day. The abbots were often powerful tenitorial leaders in the church, and this 
ecclesiastical as well as economic and social preeminence, although compromised by a 
system known as commendam, which put many monasteries under the control of secular 
authorities, was characteristic. 

The monasteries tended to develop in distinctive groups. Thus, the great abbey at 
Cluny in FRANCE was by the eleventh century live center of inspiration and authority to 
sixty-seven others within the Benedictine tradition in ENGLAND. France. Germany. 
Italy, and Spain, all marked by sophisticated worship, sclvolarship in THEOLOGY, 
biblical study, and spiritual instruction. In medieval Europe, a seiies of developments and 
reforms followed, creating other new groups. For example, a movement to recover the 
eremitical clement in the tradition culminated institutionally in the Grande Chartreuse in 
SWITZERLAND, where the life of a hermit was combined with elements of common life 
in tire Carthusian order. Similarly, the Cistercian order was founded at Citeaux in Fiance 
at lire end of tire eleventh century to recover an extreme austerity and simplicity of life, 
avoiding some of the feudal ties of the Cluniac tradition and practicing pastoral farming 
with the help of lay-brothers. By the fifteenth century, there were more than 9(10 
Cistercian communities of women and 700 of men throughout Europe. Observing the 
three vows of monasticism. but replacing the settled, property-owning community with 
itinerant PREACHING and dependence on alms thence "mendicant' 1 1. were orders of 
friars, founded in the thirteenth century by St. Francis and St. Dominic, also the 
Augustinians and the Carmelites, all immensely influential in pre-Reformation Europe. 

Therc is another extensive story of monasticism. continuous from the earliest Christian 
centuries to live modem period, associated with the Eastern Orthodox and Oriental 
Churches (see ORTHODOXY. EASTERN!. With its Strong early consolidation in the 
By/antine Empire (so that there were, for example, eighty monasteries in Constantinople 
by the sixth century). Eastern monasticism developed on hives quite different from those 
in the west. In its Oriental fomis. it carried the Gospel to the easternmost limits of the 
Eurasian land mass. It attracted large numbers of women and men and developed rich 
traditions of mystical prayer and theology in. for example, its Greek and Russian fomis. 
This Eastern monasticism was almost entirely untouched by the Protestant Reformation, 
however. 
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The Protestant Critique 

Reform had been characteristic of the monastic movement almost throughout its history. 
Thus. St. Bematd called on the Cistercians in the twelfth century to follow their rule "to 
the last dot." and later St. Francis created an older renouncing even commonly owned 
property. 

By the fourteenth century, although reform was continuing, there was growing internal 
uncertainty about the value and purpose of monasticism. with increasing criticism of 
abuses. Among the latter, in England, was Langland’s poem Piers Plowman (c. 1360- 
1370). where the self-indulgent ease and luxury of some monks and friars is contrasted 
with live "pure faith” of “simple ploughmen and shepherds and poor common labourers.” 
a view that anticipated the Refoimation theme of the PRIESTHOOD OF ALL 
BELIEVERS. Also in England over the next two decades. Geoffrey Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales appeared, with searching comic poitraits of a prioress, a monk, and a 
ftiar. More systematic if less memorable was the criticism by the priest and theologian 
John Wycliffe. an acquaintance of Chaucer. His fierce objection to "all otders which hold 
property” was a developing theme by this time, and his advocacy of the state's seizure of 
such "haughty possessions” under ceitain conditions nude him something of a forerunner 
of the Reformation. Wycliffe’s ideas influenced Jan Hus (1370-1-415) in Bohemia, where 
his followers forcibly closed numerous monasteries. 

As the Reformation was breaking, monasticism had a number of humanist critics. 

including Francois Rj beiais in France, initially a Franciscan. Ulrich von Hutten in 
Germany, a Benedictine, and the Dutch scholar. Dcsidetius Erasmus, an Augustinian. His 
In Praise of Folly (1511) has a section titled "Monks” in which, alongside his specific 
criticisms, he observes that "all men detest them to the height.” This grcat humanist made 
this observation just six years before the appearance of live Ninety-five Theses, and it 
indicates the fate facing monasticism within the ambit of the Refoimation. 

MARTIN LUTHER was himself a monk, and even continued to wear his Augustinian 
habit for many years after initiating his protest. In his writings the Protestant critique of 
monasticism finds its definitive form. He wrote only one long work on the subject. The 
Judgement of Marlin Luther on Monastic' Vows (1521). In this tract, his fundamental 
insight of JUSTIFICATION by FAITH alone is applied to the issue of lifelong vows. 
Though a monk be chaste, obedient, poor, and full of all v irtues, and doing all the works 
you like to name, yet without faith will lie not be condemned in spite of live works?” In 
five parts, the tract repeats this key test relative to "the Word of God 
...faith...evangelical freedom...the commandments of God...and common sense and 
reason.” Luther's purpose was not polemical, but to help those at that tin*- abandoning 
monastic life to "return to the road all oilier Christians take and follow Christ in a 
confident and good conscience.” He honored the great historic figures of the movement 
(e.g.. Anthony. Bernard. Francisi and extolled poverty, chastity, and obedience when they 
serve the kingdom of heaven. When, however, these virtues are believed to "cam” the 
kingdom or to elevate their practitioners above ordinary Christians, they are "a tenible 
mistake.” Luther's treatment of the question Ivere is spirited and deeply engaged. In 
addition to this tract, there arc son*: 1.500 other references to monasticism. some quite 
substantial, scattered throughout his writings. Strikingly, among them are numerous 
comments on married life as a "far severer training in faith, hope. love, patience and 
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pravci. than there is in all ihe monasteries....a place among ihe highest levels of spiritual 
life." 

Other reformers also developed a theological case against monasticism. including 
Luther’s friend PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. HULDRYCH ZWINGLI in Zurich, and 
JOHN CALVIN in Geneva, though none as thoroughly as Luther. Thus live re developed 
an agreement in the northern European states where Protestantism was in the ascendant 
that monasticism was a mistaken fotm of Christian life. 

The vigor with which monasticism was suppressed varied. In Germany, in the 
prevailing princely anarchy, the suppression of some monasteries was relatively orderly, 
w ith pensions provided for monks and nuns and resources redirected to educational and 
charitable ends. But in other cases, as Luther deplored, "the nobles...[the) monasteries.’' 
In Switzerland, the process was orderly but severe; in SWEDEN. NORWAY, and 
DENMARK, it was much more gradual. In England land Ireland slightly later), the 
process was shame-les&ly political. Although pensions were provided, the state carried 
through a systematic suppression between 1535 and 1540. seizing all monasteries and 
their assets for its own ends. In SCOTLAND, the process was comprehensive but slower. 

The fate of the thousands of monks and nuns in northern Europe varied considerably. 
At one extreme, some of live terrible violence that marks the Reformation was visited on 
them, as in the case of those Carthusians in London who refused to take the oath of Royal 
Supremacy. Others fled to countries where Roman Catholic princes ruled, or. as in the 
Low Countries, moved from Lutheran to Roman Catholic districts. Some I in England, for 
example), evicted from the great monasteries, continued discreetly in small communities. 
Others were "re-educated.” as in Zurich. Some communities of women in Germany 
adopted the Lutheran faith but continued to live together by their vows. Monks in many 
places became parish CLERGY, observing the reformed faith. Some married. like the 
nun Catherine von Brora, who married the monk Martin Luther. 

Inevitably, the heritage of the continuous round of monastic prayer and worship was 
largely lost in the churches of live Reformation. Lutherans, however, adapted live old 
services of Matins and Lauds from the monastic Breviary. Archbishop THOMAS 
CRANMER followed this example in England, reducing the seven canonical hours to 
morning and evening offices in a BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER suitable for a literate 
LAITY. 


Continuing Monasticism 

Estimates suggest that the number of men and women continuing in the monastic life in 
Europe in the later sixteenth century was just short of half of the preReformation total. 
The great majority of these were in continuing Roman Catholic countries. France. Italy, 
southern Germany. Portugal, and Spain, with others also in eastern Europe. 

This continuing monasticism was characterized by further reform and development, 
partly in response to the challenges of Protestantism. During live COUNTER¬ 
REFORMATION. the Council of Trent 11545-1563) called for enhanced discipline. New 
orders appeared, including the Capuchins, with strong social concerns, a characteristic 
also of a new women’s order, live Ursulines. Brotltcrhonds and sisterhoods of prayer and 
pastoral work, eschewing the tradition of withdrawal from the world, and known as 
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"oratories.” also appeared ai (his stage. The most striking sixteenth-century innovation 
was the formation by Ignatius Loyola of the Society of Jesus, the Jesuits (1540). Ignatius 
decreed that 11 tore should be no common paiticipation in tl>e monastic pattern of prayer, 
thus dispensing with one of monasticism's oldest features, and stressing such activities as 
countering Protestant teaching and ministering to unbelievers and the poor. Tire Jesuits 
and numerous other orders were energetically missionary in INDIA and the east and the 
Americas from this time. 

The subsequent story of this continuing monastieism has been one largely of ebb and 
flow, with secularizing forces and state hostility especially evident in the later eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, revival in the nineteenth century, and further strong 
expansion outside of Europe. Dec litre was marked in the second half of the twentieth 
century in Europe and North America, but further expansion occurred in Asia and 
AFRICA. More than one million (four-fifth- of them women), were participating in the 
monastic life among Roman Catholicism's more than erne billion members at the 
beginning of tire third millennium. 

In a small way and as a distinctly minority VOCATION, monastieism returned to the 
Protestant churches after the Reformation period. Sometimes, this took a modified form, 
as in tire Anabaptist Jacob Mutter's brudtrhof communal villages in sixteenth-century 
Moravia (see ANABAPT1SM>. responding to the text about having "all things in 
common.” and Nicholas Ferrar's seventeenth-century Anglican familycontniunity at 
Little Giddmg in England, while the Anglo-Catholic revival in the nineteenth century 
(see ANGLO-CATHOLICISM) saw tire founding of numerous Anglican variants cm 
traditional Roman Catholic orders, these expanding with the missionary movement. Some 
of these took interesting contextualized forms, like the women’s community. Chama tha 
Mariamu Mtakaii/u in Tanzania, a series of ashrams in India such as the Christa Seva 
Sanpha. and the missionary order in the Pacific, tire Melanesian Brotherhood, where 
young men take vows for an agreed limited number of years before turning to married 
life. To a lesser extent. Lutherans have resumed the monastic life, with ventures in 
Europe and the UNITED STATES in the later twentieth century, including a version of 
the Bruderhof movement, starting in Germany. Other communities with a family 
dimension arc the IONA COMMUNITY, starting among Presbyterians in Scotland, and a 
radical Methodist group, the Ecumenical Institute. Chicago. Others have Marxist 
elements, such as the Society of the Catholic Commonwealth, and Johan Devananda’s 
Devasarana Collective Farm in Sri Lanka. With over one hundred members, both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, the monastery founded at Taize in France in 1940 has attracted 
many young people by its deep devotion and its counter-cultural orientation, suggesting 
new. ecumenical possibilities for (I>e future. 
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DANIEL O’CONNOR 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


This school in the heart of Chicago was established in 1886 to implement evangelist 
DWIGHT L.MOODY'S vision to provide practical training for lay EVANGELISM. 
From modest beginnings it has become a degree-granting institution with a variety of 
graduate and distance-learning programs. Since the 1890s ils graduates have influenced 
EVANGELICALISM around tire world. 

In the I88<>> Dwight Lyman Moody was at live height of his fame as a transatlantic 
evangelist. He had begun humbly in Chicago, and despite a schedule that left him little 
tins? to focus on that city's needs, he remained deeply committed to the church he had 
established as well as to the effoits of the Chicago YMCA. Tireless and practical. Moody 
surveyed American Protestantism and concluded that SEMINARIES could not keep up 
with the demands of America's bustling cities. Demographic changes and swelling 
immigrant populations demanded a new approach from the churches. Moody woiried that 
many Americans might never hear the gospel. Although he did not oppose seminary 
training. Moody thought that seminaries often educated people away from the masses. 
For Moody (who was uneducated and unordainedI. facility in Greek mattered far less 
than familiarity with the King James Version of the BIBIJi. He thought the times 
demanded "gap men"—people who could communicate effectively in the gap he 
identified between the educated clergy and tl>e teeming unchurched masses. Chicago 
seemed the ideal laboratory in which to test this idea. Its swelling immigrant population 
made it America's fastest-growing metropolis, and intersecting railroad lines justified its 
boast to be a national transportation hub. Moody could work through his existing 
networks, and students could combine study and outreach in one of the country’s 
principal cities. 

Chicago offered another advantage in the person of Emma Dryer, a teacher at the 
Illinois State Normal University when she first met Moody in 1870. With Moody’s 
encouragement. Dryer soon turned her teaching skills to Christian education. Misody 
urged her to consider a home and school modeled on deaconess training schools. Its 
purpose would he to train female lay Christian workers. Dryer countered with a proposal 
for a training school for men and women, hut Moody hesitated. His unexpected successes 
in Europe in the next few years propelled him to fame, and not until the mid-1880s would 
he carry forward the plans he had discussed with Emma Dryer a decade earlier. Dryer, 
meanwhile, supervised a growing array of training classes. She appointed students to city 
neighborhoods for house-to-house visitation and cooperation with local churches. In 1879 
she spent a few weeks at a deaconess home run by sons: of Moody's friends in England. 
She saw firsthand an impressive training program for liome and foreign missionary work. 

At a meeting on city evangelization in 1885 Moody challenged his Chicago friends to 
raise funds to build a permanent Bible institute in the city, and soon money began to 
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come in. In 1886 Moody outlined his expanded vision. His modest commitment to 
educating female city missionaries had evolved into a broader plan to train men and 
women who would study in the mornings and apply their studies in afternoon 
evangelistic outre aches. On Januaty 23. 1886. the Chicago Tribune te ported Moody's 
modest cutricular intentions: "Never mind the Greek and Hebrew, give them plain 
English and good Scripture." On Moody's birthday. February 5. 1887. Moody and a 
group of prominent Chicagoans adopted a constitution for the Chicago Evangelization 
Society. A week later, they had a charter. Year-round classes at the Training Institute of 
the Chicago Evangelization Society began in September 1889. 

Because the Institute emerged over many years, people have advanced different dates 
for its founding. The school (which became Moody Bible Institute after Moody's death) 
recognizes 1886 (the year in which Moody outfitted the vision tl>c Institute ultimately 
implemented) as its founding date. Its first full-time superintendent. REUBEN ARCHER 
TORREY. assumed his post in 1889. Within a few years the Institute sponsored evening 
classes and organized its offerings in three clusters: practical work, music. Bible. 

Bible institutes like Moody played an important role in post-CIVIL WAR 
Protestantism. In Britain and the United States, such schools trained lay people as well as 
clergy in what Moody liked to call "applied Christianity." Moody Bible Institute was not 
the first Bible institute planted in the United States, but Moody's energy, reputation, and 
inspiration gave his school immediate national prominence. The institute owed an 
enormous debt as well to Emma Dryer whose efforts between 1871 and 1886 cultivated 
the network and organized forms of outreach that ensured the Institute's success. The 
inspirational Moody and detail-oriented Dryer parted ways shortly after the Institute 
opened. 

After Moody's death in 1899. Moody's three children. Will. Paul, and Emma Moody 
Fill, carried forward their father s efforts in markedly different ways. As more American 
Protestants overtly accommodated faith to culture. Moody's sons continued their father's 
tradition of welcoming to live summer conferences Moody had established in Northfield. 
Massachusetts, people of varying theological views. Moody Bible Institute (where 
Moody’s son-in-law. A.P.Fitt had influence) laid claim to Moody's most conservative 
legacy. Moody Bible Institute faced the emergence of theological MODERNISM with a 
staunch affirmation of Moody's evangelistic message and a renewed commitment to 
education that assumed the verbal inspiration of Scripture. In the first half of the 
twentieth century. Moody Bible Institute stood squarely in the fundamentalist camp. It 
cherished the cluster of beliefs that came to be dubbed "the fundamentals"—among them 
the virgin birth, the substitutionary atonement, the physical resurrection, the pretnillennial 
return of Christ, and the verbal inspiration of Scripture. After 1909. Moody students 
studied their Bibles through live lens provided by C.I.Scofield in the notes to his famous 
SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE. This text reinforced a growing tendency to limit 
women's public ministry roles, and it also supported the inclination to distance Moody 
Bible Institute from PENTECOSTAL1SM. 

In the early 1890s. Moody Bible Institute began publishing a twice-monthly bulletin 
that lasted just over a year. It returned in 1900 as the Institute Tie. a monthly magazine 
intended primarily for Moody alumni and supporters. In 1907 it broadened its scope and 
audience, offering book reviews, religious news. Bible study helps, and inspirational 
articles. From 1910 a new title. The Christian Worker's Magazine, reflected these 
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changes. In 1920 fins magazine became The Mindy Bible hutiiuie Monthly. Since 1938 
The Moody Monthly has become a major conservative Protestant magazine that 
effectively extends Moody Bible Institute's international influence. 

The radio voice of Moody Bible Institute is known as W'MBI. It first went on the air in 
Chicago in 1926. After World War II the Institute began purchasing additional stations to 
create tl>e Moody Radio Network. Its programming is broadcast around the world, and 
the radio studies at the Institute offer state-of-the-ait facilities to train students as 
Christian broadcasters. 

In 1946 the Institute expanded its offerings to include a program in missionary 
aviation. Like much of what was done at Moody Bible Institute over the years, this 
program became a model for others to emulate. 

One of Moody Bible Institute's most infiuential endeavors, the Moody Institute of 
Science, began in 1945 with an agreement between the Institute and Irwin Moon, a pastor 
and amateur scientist who by 1945 had demonstrated an ability to engage crowds with 
nairated science experiments. Moon joined Moody Bible Institute's Extension 
Department in 1938. In 1939 he presided over a Sermons from Science pavilion at the 
San Francisco World’s Fair. His experiments nx-t with such success that lie took his 
program on the road. During World War II he produced two films using time-lapse 
photography. With these achievements in hand, lie asked Moody to sponsor a laboratory 
to enable scientific studies that featured God as creator. The first film. "God of Creation." 
was released in 1946 and showed that Moon intended to use cutting-edge technology to 
make his point. More than twenty science films followed, each between 30 and 60 
minutes long. By the late 1950s church rentals exceeded 15.000 per year. With live advent 
of video and CD technology, the audience expanded exponentially. The success of 
Sermons from Science made it inevitable that other types of films would follow. Videos 
for children, for family viewing, and for devotion and teaching as well as films designed 
for home educators took their place in the I98f»s beside live popular science films. 

Also related to Moody Bible Institute is the Moody Press. A major publisher of 
popular Christian literature. Moody Press evolved from the Bible Institute Colportage 
Association. Moody believed in mass production of inexpensive Christian literature, and 
from the 1890s the Bible Institute (through what became Moody Press) issued an 
expanding line of Bibles, missionary biographies, helps for Christians. Bible study aids, 
and Christian education materials. Moody Press reaches around the world, and its 
revenues help fund the Institute's educational programs. In addition the Institute has 
produced innumerable tracts, pamphlets, and other literature for free distribution. 

Within twenty years of its founding. Moody Bible Institute began extension programs 
that quickly found their niche and gave the Institute a presence in every state, generally 
through conferences and special series focused on equipping lay people for practical 
Christian work. Distance learning and online studies extend educational opportunities 
ever more widely. In addition to reaching out with cutting-edge technology, the Institute 
invites people in for events that have gained a place on conservative Evangelicals’ 
calendar*. Founder's Week has become an Institute tradition. The Institute sets aside the 
week that includes Moody's birtlvday (February 5) for services featuring prominent 
conservative Protestant leaders. Thanks to the Moody Broadcasting Network. Founder's 
Week has a national audience. Ollier Institute-sponsored annual events that draw 
enomtous registrations include a pastors’ conference and a church musicians’ conference. 
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Moody Bible Institute is accredited by the American Association of Bible Colleges. Its 
tax-exempt land on Chicago's near North Side abuts the city’s gold coast, but a few 
blocks to the west students still find evidence of the desperate human need that first 
attracted Moody to the site. 

See also Bible. Bible Colleges and Institutes. Civil War: Evangelicalism. Evangelism: 
Modernism: Moody. Dwight Lyman: Pentecostalism: Scofield Reference Bible: 
Seminaries: Torrey. Reuben Archer: Young Men's Christian Association 
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MOODY, DWIGHT LYMAN (1837-1899) 


American revival preacher. Moody was born on February 5. 1837. in Northfield. 
Massachusetts, a hamlet on the banks of the Connecticut River in the northwest corner of 
Massachusetts. Northfield was a very attractive place, which Moody viewed as “home" 
during much of his adult life. The juxtaposition of this sylvan spot so dear to Moody's 
heart with his career as America's greatest urban revivalist of the late nineteenth century 
reflected well the ambiguities of national life in the same peiiod as the country rapidly 
transformed itself from a largely rural to a largely urban society. 


Early Years 

In 1854 Moody left home to go to Boston. There he began to be drawn directly into the 
world of nineteenth-century evangelical Protestantism. He joined the Boston YMCA (sec 
YMCA/YWCA l. created by Evangelicals specifically to appeal to young people new to 
the city like himself. He also began to attend one of tlw best-known evangelical parishes. 
Mount Vernon Congregational Church. The histoiical record suggests young Moody's 
woeful initial readiness for church membership, but nuitured by parishioners and his own 
enthusiasm. Moody eventually became a church member in May 1856. At live same time, 
he was also enteiing the world of business. He became a salesman in his uncle's retail 
boot and shoe business, one of the key industries that shaped the economy of Boston. 
Thus by accident or personal choice, the young man was aligning himself with economic 
and cultural forces that fundamentally shaped both his life and the nation’s history 
throughout live last half of the nineteenth century. 
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In 1856 Moody decided 10 move 10 Chicago, one of live newest, yet most promising 
metropolitan centers of the nation. Quickly he established himself as an enterprising 
young businessman, again as a boot and shoe salesman. However, religious interests 
steadily drew his attention away front economic concerns. He joined the Chicago YMCA. 
and within a short time had become its president. This put him in almost daily contact 
with many of the up-and-coming young businessmen whose personal wealth could he 
turned to evangelical missionary enterprises, especially among the poor and unchurched 
within the city. By I860 Moody had organized a small nondenominational sabbath school 
for poor children who lived in the rundown areas of the near-North Side of Chicago. The 
pietistical. individual-conversion orientation so characteristic of EVANGELICALISM 
was at the center of Moody's work now. and the noticeable nondenomi-nationalism of the 
YMCA and live little sabbath school were also clear precursors to his work after 1875 as a 
national revivalist. 

In the late 1860s and early 1870s. Moody was readying himself for his new endeavors. 
He hired a young singer and haimonium player. IRA B.SANKEY. to aid him in his 
religious services. Sankey's music was to be a binding foree in Moody's great 
REVIVALS of the 1870s and after. In 1867 the evangelist ventured overseas to 
ENGLAND for tike first time, indicative of his widening personal horizons, and of the 
transatlantic nature of Evangelicalism, which nurtured live new aspects of his work. After 
a time of personal travail in 1870. a powerful religious experience struck him. perhaps his 
first deeply felt "conversion experience." This event helped to focus and reenergize his 
life. Finally, in 1871 the great Chicago Fire destroyed all the physical aspects of his 
life—his home, his sabbath school, and the YMCA's building. To rebuild would be a 
daunting task. Characteristically, when faced with such challenges. Moody decided to 
strike out anew in another place. In June 1873. with Sankev at his side, the evangelist left 
for England. 


Sojourn in England 

The two years spent in Great Britain were a crucial time for Moody as an urban 
revivalist. He was adapting revivalism, formerly a key expression of Evangelicalism in 
small-town and rnral America, into a larger, more foimal and institutionalized stmeture 
that met the spiiitual needs of people moving in massive numbers into the new urban 
industrial centers of America. Ironically. England was the laboratory in which he 
developed most of the techniques and practices used later in his urban "campaigns" in the 
UNITED STATES. This included religious services multiple times a week for extended 
periods in a large auditorium in live downtown area of a city. These urban "tabernacles" 
were simply secular buildings seating thousands of people. The service utilized massed 
choirs as well as Sankey's sweet tenor voice (destroyed after a few years because of the 
absence of modern sound systems). This was mass urban revivalism, far more like the 
revival woik of BILLY SUNDAY and BILLY GRAHAM in live twentieth century than 
the smaller, more intimate effoits of CHARLES FINNEY just a few years earlier. 
Moody's simple message of God's transforming love, his stoiytelling ability (always 
helpful when focusing on biblical materials), and his image as a clearly religious person 
possessing the aura and demeanor of a contemporary businessman were all characteristics 
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and key ingredients in his work. Careful analysis of statistics published at the time 
regarding CONVERSIONS at the mass revivals suggest that Moody did draw many 
people into live church's orbit the always referred people to local churches as they left his 
'inquiry rooms"), but that in live long run the revivals did not affect church membership 
to any large degree. Beginning in 1875 and continuing into the early I88l)s. Moody 
conducted mass revivals in most of the principal urban centers of tire United States, in 
Brooklyn. New York, and in Manhattan. Boston. Chicago, and eventually smaller cities 
such as Indianapolis. Louisville, and places on the West Coast. They seemed to Ire 
important and spectacular manifestations of religious interest and enthusiasm, but 
historical perspective also suggests that these revivals had become highly organized, 
routini/ed creations of men. not the unexpected "showers of grace" that appeared 
suddenly from on high according to earlier accounts extending back to New Testament 
tinws. 


Shift in Focus 

By the mid-1880s tire re were indications that "fields white for the haivesf' made possible 
by mass revivalism were less and less in evidence. Moody sometimes shifted his own 
work into a different mode: revivals centered in local churches, lacking tire mass appeal 
of previous efforts hut perhaps rooted more firmly in local communities and therefore 
more closely aligned with, rather than in competition with, local pastors and tlreir 
congregations. Moody also sought to develop other avenues by which to cany on the 
work of the c hurches. 

In 1875 Ire returned to his hiithplace in Northfield. Massachusetts, to live permanently. 
Especially there Ire developed new approaches to EVANGELISM. Concerned about the 
commonly named "unchurched masses" of tire new urban industrial centers, who seemed 
largely impervious to the blandishments of his revivals. Moody searched for a way to 
create a new cadre of religious "gapmen." These were to he young people knowledgeable 
in urban ways and trained to reach out on a more intimate and personal level to the 
"unsaved" in tire slums of America's cities. In the mid-l88(>s he established two schools 
in Northfield. one for women and one for men. a traditional approach to education in 
New England. Tire Northfield School for Women and Ml. Hermon Sclrool for boys never 
fully achieved his evangelistic goals, although they eventually evolved into two excellent 
private secondary academies animated by Moody's spirit and frequent physical presence. 
Given their location, the schools were less effective in preparing young people as 
revivalists or dispensers of evangelical tracts among city dwellers. 

A seemingly more promising effort in Chicago paralleled the work in the East. In 1886 
the Bible Institute arose on tire near-North Side with the specific intent of training people 
for work in the teeming working-class neighborhoods close by. Moody found it difficult 
to provide constant leadciship there, altlrough he raised the money to run all three schools 
until his death. Gradually tire Bible Institute was taken over by other evangelical leaders 
and became MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, a well-known evangelical educational 
institution today. 
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Final Yean 

In the 1890s Moody's life scented a mix hue of pluses and minuses. Conservative 
theologically all his life the was a biblical literalist and believed in premillcnnialism). 
Moody's irenic temper nevertheless enabled him to maintain good relations with 
theological liberals from evangelical backgrounds such as William Rainey Harper, the 
first president of the University of Chicago, and preachers WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
and Lyman Abbott. Moody might be called a cautious "prcfundamentalist" because he 
died before the major controversies in this arena eiupted just before World War I. 
Cleaily. though, he was buffeted by the ideological conflicts that were developing in 
American Protestantism. 

His personal life, centered around his family at his beloved home in Northflcld. 
seemed to blossom in his later years. He became greatly overweight, however, and his 
demanding schedule of revival campaigns and traveling put constant stress on his body. 
In November 1899 the evangelist suffered a series of small heart attacks in the midst of a 
revival in Kansas City, and he was forced to return home suddenly. Slowly his heart gave 
out. and he died in North field, surrounded by his family, on December 22. 1899. 

See also Biblical Inerrancy: Fundamentalism: Millinarians and Millennialists 
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JAMES FINDLAY 


MOON, SUN MYUNG (1920-) 


Korean church leader. Born to a Presbyterian family in North Korea on January 6. 1920. 
Sun Myung Moon is known as the founder of tire UNIFICATION CHURCH, whose 
followers arc also known as the "Moonies." Moon began his public ministry in South 
Korea in 1945. claiming to be God's messenger for a new age. In 1951 Moon began to 
write his teachings called tire Divine Principle. Four years later Moon founded tire Holy 
Spirit Association for the Unification of World Christianity in Seoul. In 1972-1973 he 
moved his headquarters to Tarrytown. New York, where his movement took on a world- 
evangelizing emphasis. He soon became surrounded by controversies over fundraising, 
tax evasion, and indoctrinating techniques. Moon was convicted of tax evasion in 1982. 
fined $25,000. and sentenced to eighteen months in prison. In the 1990s lie and his 
chureh moved to BRAZIL and purchased large regions of rain forest. 

The central tenets of Sun Myung Moon's teaching, found in his Divine Principle. 
announce Moon as the messenger sent by God to bring about the originally intended 
restoration that Jesus Christ was supposed to bring. God is understood as a duality (much 
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like yin and yang), and creation is seen as an emanation of God. The divinely intended 
purpose for humanity to reach perfection and foim a perfect society oriented around the 
family was thwarted when Eve was tempted by Lueifer into forbidden love, thus causing 
the spiritual fall of humanity, and entered prematurely (i.e.. before they had attained 
perfection) into MARRIAGE with Adam, thus causing humanity’s physical fall. 
Although Jesus redeemed humanity spiritually, another Messiah (who was prophesied to 
come from KOREA i was needed to bring about its physical SALVATION through the 
example of holy marriage and the procreation of perfect children. Moon proclaimed 
himself as this second Messiah and with his movement announces the aim of unifying of 
all religions and God's intended universal salvation. 
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MORAL MAJORITY 


The conservative political action group Moral Majority burst onto the American political 
scene during the campaigns and elections of 1980. when it mobilized thousands of 
conservative voters and augmented the Republican landslide that carried Ronald Reagan 
to the White House. 

A group of five men—Baptist minister JERRY FALWELL foremost among them— 
founded Moral Majority in June 1979. Cofounder Paul Weyrich. the son of German 
Catholics, played an instrumental role in giving the group its ecumenical flavor by 
convincing fundamentalist pastors to cooperate with political conservatives from across 
the theological spectrum. The new group included Evangelicals. Catholics. Mormons, 
and even atheists—all of whom subscribed to the notion that they represented a “moral 
majority" among America’s citizenry. 

This political cooperation marked a departure for fundamentalists, who for most of the 
twentieth century had espoused separatism from nonfundamentalists to preserve 
ORTHODOXY. Whereas previous fundamentalists stressed doctrinal purity. Falwell and 
his "cobelligerents" temporarily set aside theological disagreements in their pursuit of the 
broadest possible political constituency. Televangelists like Falwell and Texan James 
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Robison used iheii airtime 10 deliver politic ally charged messages to the millions of 
Americans who w atched them each week. They also utilized their enormous mailing lists 
to distribute like "Moral Majority Report." the group’s newsletter. 

Leaders described Moral Majority's political platfoim as "pro-life, pro-family, pro¬ 
moral. and proAmeriean." Tire group fought ABORTION, pornography. 
HOMOSEXUALITY, and feminism. Moral Majority endorsed the traditional two-parent 
family stiuclure. a strong national defense, and American support for Israel. This final 
point reflected the dispensational heritage of the group's fundamentalist leadeis. who 
believed Israel would play a critical role in the events of the end times foretold in the 
Book of Revelation. They supported the Jewish state enthusiastically. 

Otherwise. Moral Majority concentrated its agenda on domestic (or. as they put it. 
"moral") concerns. Leadeis decried liberal developments—the elimination of school 
prayer, the legalization of abortion, and the rise of secular humanism in public schools— 
that threatened to destroy the United States' "Judco-Christian heritage." Moral Majority 
poured its efforts and its money into politically conservative campaigns dedicated to 
stemming the tide of moral erosion sweeping the countty. And the group succeeded to a 
remarkable extent, even conservative estimates of the Moral Majority's influence in the 
1980 elections reveal massive impact at like polls. Moreover. Moral Majority managed to 
mobilize the vote among conservative Protestants, a group many liberal Protestants and 
secularists considered politically dormant (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND 
LIBERALISM). 

The heady optimism that dominated the first years of Moral Majority’s existence 
waned, and Falwell decided to fold the organization in 1986. But subsequent 
developments suggested that Moral Majority had effects that lasted far longer than its 
seven-year lifespan. Televangelist PAT ROBERTSON made a credible mn at the White 
House in 1988. Republicans wrested control of Congress away from Democrats in 1994 
owing largely to the mobilizing power of groups similar to Moral Majority, such as the 
Christian Coalition. Moral Majority paved like way for conservative Protestants to 
embrace ecumenical cooperation in the political arena—cooperation unthinkable to a 
previous generation of separatists. 

See alia Christian Right: Dispensationalism: Fundamentalism: Politics: Televangelism 
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MORAL REARMAMENT 


Created in 1938. Moral Rearmament iMRA) is an association of activists committed to 
improving public life thiough personal moral change. The primary idea driving this 
international movement is the belief that complex social problems are the outgrowth of 
individuals' failure to live up to their full potential as moral-spiritual beings. MRA’s 
founder was Frank Bushman 11878-1961). a Pennsylvania-born Lutheran minister who 
began his ministry with college students in the UNITED STATES and ENGLAND, but 
redirected his energies to tire reconciliation of sociopolitical conflicts in the 1930s. 
Buchman stirred controversy almost everywhere he went, warning of sexual perversion 
on university campuses, attempting to befriend high-ranking Nazi officials, intervening in 
labor strikes, and denouncing COMMUNISM with vehemence. Controversy aside. 
Buchman helped resolve a myriad of conflicts around the globe, encouraged the belief 
that moral perfection is possible (see PIETISM), and played a key role in tire growth of 
the twelve-step groups that have helped millions overcome their personal addictions. A 
seemingly ordinaty man on the surface. Bnchman's extraordinary influence grew from 
his investment in a small circle of individuals who themselves invested in others, 
spreading his vision like seed. 


Buchmait's Karlv Career 

Frank Buchman discovered the power of forgiveness at a conference for evangelical 
Christians in Keswick. England, in the summer of 1908. At tire time he was bitter about a 
falling-out with his Lutheran overseers in Philadelphia, but decided to write letteis of 
apology to each of the individuals involved. Tire experience gave Buchman a tremendous 
sense of liberation and. with a newfound enthusiasm. Ire took a position in 1909 as a 
campus minister with the YOUNG MEN S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION (see 
YMCA/YWC.Ai at the Pennsylvania State College. His time with the YMCA would have 
a formative influence on him. giving him the resources to build his own ministry in tire 
future. Under tire tutelage of YMCA leaders. Buchman became even more committed to 
the ideal of absolute moral purity, began tire practice of morning quiet times, and learned 
to build his ministry one person at a time through careful listening and dialogue. He also 
learned how to coordinate large outreach events modeled on the nineteenth-century tent 
meeting, was exposed to an international network of evangelical Christians, and met 
many of tire people who w ould work for him for decades to come. 

Although culturally American in his penchant for cleanliness, his sociability, and his 
affinity for big events. Buchman was a committed Anglophile his whole life through. 
This love of England was mutual to some extent because Buchman had the greatest 
following in England, and to a lesser extent other English-speaking countries like the 
United States. CANADA. AUSTRALIA. NEW ZEALAND, and SOUTH AFRICA. For 
years Buchman was active on the campus of England's Oxford University such that 
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people called his circle of men ihe Oxford Group, a name ihey embraced until changing it 
to Moral Reamiament in 1938. The reason for this change was Bushman's contention, at 
a time when the world was on the biink of yet another cataclysmic war. that social 
problems were fundamentally the outgrowth of individuals' unwillingness to 
compromise. With almost three decades of success showing young people how to make 
peace with God and with others. Buchman was ready to apply his method of 
reconciliation to labor strikes, political disputes, and other conflicts needing mediation. 
To widen its appeal and effectiveness. MRA decided to downplay its Christian toots and 
presented moral reconciliation between people as its central tenet. 


Buchman's Later Career 

This new direction was one Buchman had already been moving toward for some time. 
Duiing the mid!930s. for example, he repeatedly tried to open a dialogue with the Nazi 
Party in GERMANY, a fruitless endeavor that unfortunately earned Buchman the 
reputation of a fascist sympathizer. Although l»e was willing to engage the Nazis, one 
group Buchman made no attempt to reach was the Communist Party, anathema to MRA’s 
message of class cooperation and religious freedom. During World War II. MRA 
supported tire Allied war effort through patriotic films, conferences, and plays. After the 
War's end the MRA invited representatives from dozens of nations to its retreat centers in 
Michigan and Caux. SWITZERLAND, to heal the wounds caused by war. MRA also 
helped rebuild industry in Britain and in areas of Western Europe and was particularly 
active in keeping Communism out of the industrialized region of Germany known as live 
Ruhr. In the mid-1950s MRA launched a world tour of plays criticizing the extremes of 
both Communism and capitalism, one of the last major projects Buchman undertook 
before his death in 1961. 


MRA's Influence 

Duiing his life Buchman influenced many people who took his ethos of radical 
reconciliation in new directions. In 1935 it was an Oxford Group chapter in Akron. Ohio, 
that helped a man named Bill Wilson overcome his dependency on alcohol. Wilson went 
on to found Alcoholics Anonymous <AA) and incorporated live Oxford Group's ideas of 
self-examination, acknowledgment of character defects, and restitution for harm done 
into his new movement; AA liven became live blueprint for all other twelve-step groups to 
come. MRA also set into motion the traveling youth show Up With People in the mid- 
1960s before it ventured on its own in 1968. Again in live 1980s MRA held the Caux 
Round Table, which produced the Caux Principles, a standard of business ethics in many 
university business programs. Currently MRA has chapters in the United States (also 
called Initiatives of Change), the United Kingdom. Australia. INDIA. BRAZIL. Kenya, 
and JAPAN. 

See also Evangelicalism: Keswick Movement 
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TYLER FLYNN 


MORAVIAN CHURCH 


The Moravian Church, also known as Unily of Breilircn or Uniias Fratrum (Czech: 
Jednoia Hmirikit. German: Brtidergemelnr ). is one of lire oldest Protestant 
denominations. It traces its roots back to the frfteenthcentury Czech Reformation, but 
owes its modern character and organization mostly to its renewal under the leadership of 
Count NIKOLAUS LUDWIG VON ZINZF-NDORF (17<K>-176<» at HERRNHUT in 
1727. As a result of its pioneering mission work, the Moravian Church is now an 
international body, consisting of nineteen provinces, with about 800 . 0(10 members in 
twenty-five countries. 


The Ancient Unity 

The first period in Moravian history is known as the time of the ancient Unity and 
stretches from 1457. when the early Brethren first organized themselves as an 
independent group, to the 1620s. when the rcCatholization of the Czech lands led to the 
Unity’s institutional extinction there. 

The formation of the Unity in the wake of the Hussite revolution was directly related 
to feelings of dissatisfaction with the worldliness of the ecclesiastical uaiiis quo and the 
desire to return to the purity of the apostolic era. Prompted by tire prophetic preaching of 
the archbishop of Prague. Jan Rokycana. a group under the leadership of Rokycana's 
nephew, "brother Relror" (Gregory, d. 1474). moved to Kunvald. a small village in rural 
northeastern Bohemia, where they established tlieir first congregation in 1457-1658. 
Calling themselves "Brethren of the 1-aw of Christ’’ {fratres legis Christ!) live community 
accepted the Sermon on the Mount as their guiding principle, embraced a disciplined and 
simple life removed from urban centers, and rejected civil obligations such as oaths and 
military service. The belief that only worthy clerics are able to administer the 
SACRAMENTS effectively persuaded the Brethren in 1467 to separate completely from 
the established CHURCH by electing three priests. Desiring to connect their new clerical 
order to live apostolic tradition, one of the priests obtained consecration from a 
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Waldensian elder (allhough historians consider it doubtful whether this step really 
prov ided the Unity with a valid claim to apostolic successioni. Despite persecutions the 
Unity soon gained a considerable following throughout Bohemia and Moravia, although 
it always remained a minority, never representing more than 5 percent of the whole 
population. 

With the advent of a new generation of leaders in the 1490s, notably Lukiis of Prague 
<1458-15281. the Unity's oiiginal stance of withdrawal from the world softened. 
Membership now became open to towndwellers and nobles, the church was organized on 
the basis of a synodical government, and Lukis provided a sophisticated interpretation of 
its THEOLOGY. His central theological principle was the distinction between essential, 
ministtalive, and incidental matters. Essential for SALVATION, according to Lukis. is 
God's saving work in Jesus Christ and the human response in faith, love, and hope. 
Ministrative matters include scripture, live sacraments, and the church and its discipline. 
Incidental, finally, are matters such as church government or forms of WORSHIP that 
can be changed according to circumstance. Although Lukis gave soteriological primacy 
to GRACE rather than works, he maintained that FAITH must express itself in obedience 
to God's will. Accordingly, the Unity continued to place great emphasis on strict 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE, but it did not regard itself in an exclusive sense as the only 
"true 1 ' chuivh. 

From 1522 on. the Unity’s ecumenical openness showed itself in numerous contacts 
with other REFORMATION groups. The Brethren sent several delegations to Wittenberg 
and gained MARTIN LUTHER'S friendly approval of their confession Apologia setae 
doctrinae <15381. It also had cordial relations with PHILIPP MELANCHTHON and 
MARTIN BlICER. who like Luther admired the Brethren's practice of church discipline. 
After 1540 the Brethren turned increasingly to the Reformed tradition, corresponded with 
JOHN CALVIN and THEODORE BEZA. and sent many of their theological students to 
Reformed universities. Still, the Unity maintained in some prints its own position, for 
example, by rejecting the idea of the jus re/ormandl that placed the responsibility for the 
reform of the church into the hands of the secular government. 

Throughout the sixteenth century, the Unity experienced further persecutions but also 
the growth of a branch in POLAND and a German-speaking branch in Moravia. It 
produced live first Protestant Hymnals (see HYMNS AND HYMNALS) <1501. 1505. 
1519). published numerous confessions and CATECHISMS, and worked on a Czech 
BIBLE TRANSLATION, the six-volume Kralicc Bible (1579-1594). which came to be 
regarded as a classic of live Czech language. Ecumenical deliberations designed to 
strengthen the political position of the Protestant side resulted in 1570 in an agreement 
between the Polish branch of the Unity and the Polish Lutherans and Calvinists, known 
as Consensus ofSendomir. and in 1575 in lire presentation to Emperor Maximilian 11 of a 
common confession supported by all Protestants in Bohemia, the Ciuifesilo Bohemica. 

The seventeenth century brought the Unity a brief moment of legal recognition (1609). 
but after the defeat of live Protestants at the Battle of the White Mountain <1620) the 
Brethren again faced severe persecution, some being exiled, others forcibly converted to 
Catholicism. Several thousand members left Bohemia and Moravia, including live young 
priest Jan Amos Komensky <1592-16701. and mostly settled around Lesho < Lissal in 
Poland. The Peace of Westphalia < 1618). which put the Czech lands under Hahsburg 
control, definitively burst any hopes of restoring the Unity in its homeland. The 
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distinguished career of Komensky as bishop, scholar, and educator marks the end point in 
the history of the ancient Moravian Unity, although remnants of the Polish branch 
continued to exist until the 1940s. 


The Renewed Moravian Church 

The renewed Moravian Church regards itself as standing in continuity with the ancient 
Unity, although strictly speaking the Moravian tradition has only one formative influence 
besides German PIETISM and the leadership of Zinzendorf. Moreover, until the 1760s 
the Moravians are more accurately characterized as an interdenominational renewal 
movement than as a church. Today its rich history, its liturgical and devotional tradition, 
and its lively sense of fellowship, rather than a specific confessional stance or ethnic 
origin, defines Moravian identity. 

The formation of the renewed Moravian Church until 1760 is inseparably intertwined 
with the life and leadership of Count Zinzendorf. who permitted a group of Protestant 
refugees from Moravia, in part descendants of the ancient Unity, to settle on his estate 
Berthelsdorf in Upper Lusatia I Saxony I in 1722. The village, named Herrnhut ("under the 
Lord's watch"), soon attracted numerous Pietists and religious seekers from other places 
and grew into a colony aspiring to be a true community of awakened believers according 
to the example of the apostolic church. Inner tensions caused a severe crisis in 1726 that 
required Zinzendorf s active intervention. In May 1727 he introduced two sets of 
Statutes. which outlined his vision of Herrnhut as a community based on fraternal love, as 
communal COVENANT. On August 13. 1727. the community was ready to celebrate 
Holy Communion (see LORD'S SUPPER) at live Lutheran parish church at Berthelsdorf 
and experienced a profound moment of spiritual renewal and reconciliation. With a new 
sense of unity and purpose. Hennhut was now on its way to become the center of an 
evangelistic renewal movement of international scope. 

The community's inner development showed itself in the emergence of a set of 
distinct practices and customs: live members addressing each other as "brother" and 
“sister" (hence the name Briidergemeine or Brethren's Unity), the use of the lot to discern 
God's will for important decisions, small circles ("bands") for devotional conversation, 
the division of the community into groups according to age. sex. and marital status 
("choirs"), a continuous PRAYER watch, and specific liturgical forms such as the 
Lovefeast (an agape-meal), the Singstunde (a hymn service), and WASHING OF FEET. 
In 1728 Zinzendorf began to give out short scripture passages as "watchwords" for every 
day. a tradition continued from 1731 to the present in printed form as Moravian 
Watchwords or Dally Texts. Instrumental for the community's external development was 
the cultivation of a large network of contacts and friends and the decision to begin 
MISSIONS in places where no one had yet proclaimed live gospel. The first Moravian 
missionaries. Leonard Dober and David Nitschmann. were sent in 1732 to the slaves on 
the island of St. Thomas in the West Indies (see SLAVERY). Ollier ventures followed 
rapidly: Greenland (1733). Suriname (1735). SOUTH AFRICA (1737). and Pennsylvania 
in North America (1710). among others. At the same time, the Moravians organized 
numerous societies throughout Europe, including the Fetter Lane Society in London, 
which proved instrumental for JOHN WESLEY'S conversion. 
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Although Zinzendorf hod originally envisioned the Moravian community to be part of 
the Lutheran state church, it gained some measure of ecclesiastical autonomy when the 
last bishop of the aneient Unity. Daniel Ernst Jablonsky. passed on the Moravian 
episcopal succession to the Hermhut Moravians by consecrating David Nitschmann in 
1735 and Zinzendorf in 1737. In 1742 Frederick the Great granted live Moravians 
ecclesiastical privileges for Piussia. and in 1749 live English parliament recognized the 
Moravians as an “ancient Protestant Episcopal church." Front 1738 on additional 
settlement congregations were established in GERMANY. ENGLAND, the 
NETHERLANDS, and Pennsylvania. Another important development during the I74»s 
was the so-called Sifting Time <cf. Luke 22:31). a time of intense religious fervor and 
liturgical creativity in which Zinzendorf s “blood and wounds theology” was carried to 
the extreme. The Moravians attracted large numbers of followers but also became the 
object of public controversy with hundreds of books and pamphlets being published on 
both sides. 

By the 175<>» live Moravian Brethien formed a vibrant international community, united 
by a light net of contacts, a shared sense of commitment to Christ, and a distinct liturgical 
culture. Although the Moravians emphasized personal CONVERSION and 
SANCTIFICATION, they understood the Christian life in terms of Luther's tlmalJustus 
et peccator and believed in “sinners' holiness" rather than Christian perfection as 
propounded by the Wesleys. The cote of Moravian spirituality was live inner experience 
of Christ's presence and the joyful recognition that his death on the cross had paid for 
one's sins. The spiritual life of the Moravian communities, marked by a strong emphasis 
on fellowship and simplicity, involved an elaborate rhythm of liturgies and worship, yet it 
expressed itself also in specific styles of Music and ARCHITECTURE and even in 
particular work and business ethics. Laypeople. including WOMEN, shared much of live 
responsibility for the numerous pastoral and administrative tasks. 

Zinzendorf s death in 1760 confronted the Moravian community with live enormous 
challenge of having to establish new structures of leadership. Three general synods 
<1764. 1769. and 1775) adopted a constitution and set up a central governing board at 
Hermhut. live Unity Elders’ Conference (UEC). The Moravians in England and 
IRELAND, in Germany and neighboring countries, and in the North American colonies 
were organized as provinces. The responsibility for live mission fields lay in the hands of 
a central mission board attached to the UEC. August Gottlieb Spangenberg <1704-1792) 
now emerged as the leading figure, toning down the more radical features of Moravian 
piety to lessen the tension with the established Protestant churches. His biography of 
Zinzendorf (1772-1775). his doctrinal compendium Idea Fulci Fratrum < 1779). and the 
1778 hymnal prepared by Christan Gregor effectively shaped Moravian theology and 
worship for the next hundred years. Discouraging growth at the expense of other 
denominations, the Moravians maintained a large network of nonproselyti/ing ministries 
to members of the confessional churches (“diaspora-work"). New missions were begun in 
South RUSSIA < 1768). Egypt <1768). and Labrador (1772). whereas numerous boarding 
schools flourished in the congregations at home. FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER 
spent five formative years in Moravian schools <1783-1787) and later credited the 
Moravians with having revealed to him the importance of religious feeling. 

The most important development in the nineteenth century was the demand of the 
North American and British provinces for more autonomy. “Home rule" was gradually 
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implemented between 1818 and 1857 and allowed the American Moravians to expand at 
the Western frontier and to adapt to the American Protestant mainstream. New mission 
work commenced in Nicaragua (18491. South Australia 11849). Tibet (1853). British 
Guyana <1878). Alaska < 18851, and East Africa (1891). Evangelistic outreach in Bohemia 
and Moravia was begun in 1862. The general Synod of 1869 initiated steps to lead the 
established mission fields gradually toward more independence, a development that 
gained furtlrer momentum when World War I forced many German missionaries to 
withdraw. 

The political events of tire twentieth century placed a considerable strain on the 
Moravian Church, especially in Europe, as nationalistic sentiments threatened to 
undemiine its intetprovincial unity, and World War II tesulted in the devastation of many 
Moravian congregations and institutions. Singularly impoitant for tire development of the 
modern Moravian Chureh was the general Synod of 1957 in Bethlehem. Pennsylvania, 
which affirmed the church's continuing unity, adopted a new Church Order with the 
doctrinal basis "The Ground of the Unity." and prepared the way for tl>e transformation 
of the mission fields into self-governing provinces. Accordingly, fouiteen new provinces 
were recognized between I960 and 1988: Alaska. Costa Rica, the Eastern West Indies. 
Guyana. Honduras. Jamaica. Labrador. Nicaragua. South Africa. Suriname. Tanzania 
Rukwa. Tanzania South. Tanzania South-West, and Tanzania West. Most of these 
provinces have membership in the WOR1J) COUNCIL OF CHURCHES and other 
ecumenical bodies. In addition tire Moravian Church maintains congregations in North 
India, operates a home for hand napped children near Jerusalem, and carries out mission 
w ork in Zambia. Siberia, and Albania. 

Like many other Protestant denominational families, the contemporary Moravian 
Church has become very diveise ethnically, culturally, and theologically. More numbers 
now live in AFRICA (ca. 510.0(10) and South and Central America (ca. 19*1.000) than in 
Europe (c.3().000i or North America (c.53.000). The common council and highest 
AUTHORITY in matters of DOCTRINE and church older is the international Unity 
Synod, which meets every seven years and includes elected delegates from each 
province. Common to the whole Unity is also the threefold order of deacon, presbyter, 
and bishop (see CLERGY): the use of the Daily Texts (now published in about 45 
languages): and its Church Order. Although the Moravian Church does not possess its 
own confessional statement, the "Ground of the Unity" affimis that faith in the triune 
God. the confession of Jesus as Lord, and fraternal fellowship between the believers form 
the basis for the worldwide Unity. The ancient creeds and various Protestant confessions 
are acknowledged as impoitant testimonies of faith. The musical and liturgical traditions, 
especially the celebrations of Christmas Eve and Easter Morning, remain at the bean of 
Moravian piety and have in some cases also enriched the life of other Protestant 
denominations. 
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MORE, HENRY (1614-1687) 


English theologian. The seventh son of an established family of Lincolnshiie gently. 
More was bom at Grantham in that county in October 1614. and then cdueuted at Eton 
and Christ's College. CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. After his graduation and ordination, 
in 1641 More became a Fellow of Christ's College, a position he held until his death, 
rarely leaving his rooms at Christ's, except to visit London or stay with his friend, the 
philosopher Anne Conway at her estate in Warwickshire. 

More's first publication, the Psychodia Plaioniia of 1642. was an impoitunt early 
manifesto for what was to be later known as Cambridge Platonism. A unique synthesis in 
Spenserian stanzas of early Protestant mystical illuminism and patristic and classical 
Platonism, these poems also revealed the poet’s preference for the new philosophy of 
Galileo and Descartes and his decisive rejection of both the CALVINISM of his 
upbringing and the philosophy of tl>c scholastics. This characteristic blend of rational 
Platonic THEOLOGY and broadly Cattcsian natural philosophy appealed to a generation 
that had reason to question the dogmatic certainties of an earlier age. and was powerfully 
influenced by the discoveries and methods of the new experimental philosophy. 

The most prolific of the CAMBRIDGE Pl-ATONISTS. with over thirty works 
published in his lifetiiw. More is now lemembeied mainly for his natural theology, 
notably the tracts against "Enthusiasm" and "Atheism'' of the 1650s. However, it was 
also his many theological writings and millcnaiian commentaries publislted after 1660 
that helped establish his role as one of the leading voices of a moderate "l_atitudinarian'' 
party (see LATITUDINARIANISMi within the Anglican Church. After the publication 
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of his Latin O/rera O/mtia in 1675-1679 his earlier English works w ere nude available to 
a w idcr Continental audience. 

More's contributions to Protestant theology and its philosophical presentation were 
considerable, if not always easy to categorize. Greatly influenced by Origen and the 
Neoplauonists. More was a necessitarian, believing that God's goodness was preeminent 
among his attributes. A follower of Calvin's humanist opponent. SEBASTIAN 
CASTELLIO. More was a perfectionist, holding that Christ's sacrifice allowed the 
faithful to achieve a species of spiritual perfection or illumination in this life. This 
theological optimism and illuminism was the logical foundation of his rational theology. 
ETHICS, and Platonic psychology and metaphysics. His more controversial defense of 
the DOCTRINE of preexistence, and lifelong fascination with “evidences" for the world 
of spirits, were both corollaries of this rational philosophical theology, as was a skeptical 
epistemology that led him to emphasize the fundamental necessity of religious tolerance, 
a view that was not always shared by his more dogmatic contemporaries in the church. 

See also Anglicanism. Toleration 
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MORMONISM 


Mormon ism was a response lo the Second Great Awakening of Protestant revivalism in 
New Yoik State (United Stalest in the 1820s. In this "hurnedover district.” named to 
describe tl»e converting fire of the Holy Spirit. Moimonism shared that widespread 
premillennial outlook typified by WILLIAM MILLER and SEVENTH DAY 
ADVENTISM. It exhibits a font) of religious protest against existing churches believed 
to have departed so far from divine truth that they were no longer vehicles of salvation. 
Accordingly, the church describes itself in terms of restoration, indicating that the 
Protestant REFORMATION was radically insufficient to cope w ith the errors of the ages. 
Sluntly after Christ’s resurrection, and because of human sin. God removed crucial rites 
and teachings from the earth: without these, salvation, in its distinctive Mormon form of 
exaltation, would no longer have been attainable. These ritual and doctrinal truths were 
restored, along with the Aaronic and Melchucdek priesthoods, through visions and 
divine personages to the founding prophet. Joseph Smith. Jr. (1805-1844). In 1830 Ire 
published The hook of Mormon and inaugurated this new church. Since that time. 
Mormon ism has successfully developed into a distinctive form of Christianity that is 
difficult to equate with any of tire major oithodox traditions, especially not the Protestant 
world of its origin. 


Restoration Churches 

Smith's oiiginal group was called the Church of Christ, this nanK changed to The Church 
of the Latter Day Saints in 1834 before assuming—by divine revelation—its final 
designation as The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (LDS) in 1838. This is 
not. however, tire only group within the broader realm of Smith’s restoration, for after his 
death in 1844. about half the membership lapsed and a crisis was averted in the 184<»s 
and 1850s only with tire addition of many emigrant British and European converts. 
Several groups emerged, each headed by a prophet-like leader claiming to be Smith’s 
authoritative successor. 

James J.Strang (1813-1856). a recent convert, claimed the prophetic role and. 
followed by peihaps a thousand saints, including one of the twelve Apostles and Joseph 
Smith's mother, was crowned king at Beaver Island. Michigan. He further developed 
polygamy, baptism for the dead, and endowment rituals and. although he was killed in 
1856. this movement continued throughout tire nineteenth and twentieth centuries largely 
in Wisconsin and New Mexico (Quinn 1994:209-12). Sidney Rigdon (1793-1876). a 
close associate of Smith, headed a smaller group that collapsed in 1876 after a flurry of 
prophecies of vengeance and polygamous commitments. 

The extant Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (RLDS) was 
established in 1853 on the belief tliat the nue restoration movement should be led by a 
lineal descendant of Smith. After much deliberation Smith’s son. Joseph III. was 
ordained as its prophet on April 6. 1860. As greatly averse to polygamy as his mother, he 
would not join the Utah Church and hardly even accepted that his father had introduced 
and practiced plural marriage. Accordingly, the R1J)S Church rejected polygamy, temple 
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ritual. baptism for ihe dead, and ihe rites of endowment that were already distinguishing 
the evolving Utah-based church. RLDS commitment to continuous revelation remained 
deep, with notable revelations in 1985 pet milting the ordination of women and in I9<»8 
and 1984 prompting the building of a new temple at Independence. Missouri, near its 
church headquatters. This was deeply symbolic for all Mormons because Smith's earliest 
prophecies affirmed that Zion, the New Jerusalem, would be established at Independence. 
Though Mormons only lived in Independence for about one year 11832 through 1833). 
before being driven out. they remained committed to that eschatological site. The fact 
that the Rl.DS owns the temple site there is paradoxical, for it fulfills LDS as well as 
RIDS hopes, even though the RIDS use of it is radically different from LDS ideals. The 
Rl.DS view temples as public places open for religious services, education, and welfare 
and do not require any special recommendation for access. As such they are Protestant in 
emphasis. They practice no baptism for live dead, no endowments, and follow mainline 
Trinitarian orthodoxy with a stress on grace and salvation in Christ. Baptism of those 
aged eight or over is. however, followed immediately by confirmation. Their Sacrament 
Service uses bread and unfermented grape juice (the LDS use water), while marriage is 
regarded more sacramentally than in the Protestant tradition at large. The Reorganized 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints also calls itself. less formally. The Saints 
Church, and happily engages with mainstream denominations, seeing itself as pan of the 
ecumenical world of Christianity, even though many mainstream denominations may find 
its Mormon roots problematic. 


Protestant Leaders 

A significant issue for historical theology concerns the relationship between Joseph 
Smith's textual and interpretative contribution to tire RIDS movement and. say. that of 
Simon Kimbangu to The Chuich of Jesus Christ through the Prophet Simon Kimbangu. 
which joined the World Council of Churches in 1969. A slightly similar point could even 
be raised in connection with MARTIN LUTHER < I483-IS46|"and LUTHERANISM or 
WESLEY and METHODISM, highlighting a basic Protestant fact that distinct 
individuals have been dramatically important pans in foimulating Christian thinking and 
practice under very particular social and historical constraints. The tine frame of histoiy 
not only demonstrates the complexity of interaction among biblical texts, patristic 
fointulation. and the paradoxical debates of diverging traditions, but also demands 
caution over tire precise nature of orthodoxy in light of cultural contexts of faith. In this 
sense lire notions of Reformation and restoration offer themselves for both theological 
and sociological analysis. 


Fundamentalism and Polygamy 

If the RLDS Church reflects the ecumenical end of the restoration spectrum and the Utah- 
based LDS Church its center ground, then its exclusive end is occupied by several small 
groups often described as Mormon fundamentalists. "Fundamentalist" carries a 
distinctive connotation in Moimonism when compared with Protestant 
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FUNDAMENTALISM -it large. Ii is noc primarily concerned with theories of biblical 
inspiration and interpretation, but with the authority of authentic prophets, their teaching, 
and practice. Mormon fundamentalism applies more to the family than to tire Scriptures, 
in particular to the practice of plural marriage that developed in early Mormonism but 
was formally forbidden by the LDS Church in its manifesto of 1890. under government 
pressure, and was practically abandoned by the 1920s under church threat of 
excommunication. Small numbers remained committed to polygamy as a divinely 
revealed truth that had only been eschewed by LDS authorities for political expediency. 
One folk tradition described how tire traditionalist Prophet John Taylor, who believed in 
polygamy despite persecution and was president of the church from 1880 to 1887 prior to 
Wiiford Woodruff <1807-1898. whose 1890 manifesto prohibited polygamy), had 
received a special religious experience in 1886. Jesus Christ and the deceased Joseph 
Smith appeared and told Taylor to set apait several individuals to peipetuate polygamy, a 
story that validated several groups claiming authority as true perpetuators of Joseph 
Smith's original work and intention. One of these. Tire Fundamentalist Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, has branches in both Arizona and Utah. Another. The 
Apostolic United Brethren, has groups in Utah and elsewhere with pertiaps some 10.000 
members in tire 1990s. Its influential leader Rulon Allred <1906-19771 was assassinated 
in 1977 by members of another fundamentalist segment claiming priority in prophetic 
leadership. A degree of accommodation between these relatively small groups of 
polygamists and the legal arm of several states suggests that fundamentalist Mormonism 
is likely to continue on a low-profile basis. The major Utah-based LDS Church would 
prefer a complete absence of polygamy in all restoration-related groups to avoid 
reinforcing the popular but misinformed notion that Mormons “proper" still practice 
polygamy. 


Prophet and True Church 

Mormonism explains its origin in terms of Joseph Smith's youthful confusion over the 
multiplicity of largely Protestant religious messages, of his desire for certainty over the 
true church, and of subsequent divine restoration of truth. An angel warned against 
joining existing churches and promised further divine assistance. These visions began in 
1820. and in 1823 Moroni appeared, telling Joseph about metal plates. These he finally 
obtained in 1827 and rendered into English by mystical means variously described as 
special spectacles, a seer stone, or the Urint and Thummim. Within Mormon tradition 
Moroni was the son of Mormon, live final prophet who wrote the history contained on live 
plates, and who added a postscript prior to burying them in approximately A.D. 421 
before he died. His reappearance as a resurrected being was the means of restoring the 
plates to human history. These accounts have attracted considerable attention among 
critics scrutinizing tlse magical folkworld of earliest Mormons, including crystal 
divination, treasure hunting, and the influence of Hermeticism and alchemy (Brooke 
1994). Devout Saints have objected to their religion being reduced to a superstitious 
origin. 
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Book of Mormon 

If Moimonism is a religious response to Protestant revivalism and interdenominational 
strife, then tire Book of Mormon mirrors tire book-focused bihlicism of that early 
nineteenth-century religiosity. Its contents present a history of ancient American peoples 
whose ancestry lay in tire Holy Land of the Old Testament. These Jaredites migrated 
from the region of tire Tower of Babel to America, where a scries of internecine conflicts 
led to their destruction between 600 and 300 B.C. Further migration from Jerusalem to 
America was led by Lehi about 600 B.C. When Lehi died, his two sons. Nephi and 
Iaman. headed opposing factions. The Nephites. largely obedient to God. maintained the 
tradition of record keeping, while the Lamanites were disobedient. The resurrected Jesus 
appeared not only to his disciples but also in America: this united the Nephites and 
Lamanites for some centuries until disobedience once more hied hostility, with the 
Nephites being destroyed in about A.D. 231. The remnant Lamanites straggled on 
becoming live ancestors of Native Americans, thus explaining why Mormons engaged in 
special missions to Native Americans. These themes of obedience and disobedience 
parallel the phases of faith and error depicted in tire historical books of the Old 
Testament. 

The Mormon Church's interpretation of tire origin of the Book of Mormon has been 
disputed from the outset by opponents of Mormonisnr. One alternative theory argued that 
Smith imitated Solomon Spaulding’s manuscript depicting a fretive migration to 
America. Others saw no treed for any preexisting text because Joseph Smith was. himself, 
a sufficiently creative author. Certainly the book strongly resembles tire Bible and repeals 
many of its themes and modes of expression including a division of the text into named 
books of chapter and verse. 


Canonical Texts 

respite the foundational nature of the book to Momronism’s initial growth, its current 
profile is relatively low and it is possible to attend IDS meetings without heating 
references to it. Nevertheless it assumes the status of a canonical text, shared with the 
Bible: indeed, an increasingly popular subtitle of the Book of Mormon is “Another 
Testament of Jesus Christ." which also indicates the continued importance of the Bible, 
specifically in its King James Version, to the saints. Both books provide proof texts, 
illustrative stories, and devotional reading, and the relationship between them and 
personal prayer is a noteworthy aspect of LDS spirituality. Mormons often ask 
prospective converts to read the Book of Mormon prayerfully so that God may move them 
inwaidly and attest to live truthfulness of live text and its message. Here Moimonism 
reflects its Protestant roots in commitment to sacred texts and their authority 
demonstrated by the internal w itness of the Holy Spirit. 

Two further volumes. The Pearl of Great Price and the Doctrine and Covenants, may 
be added to Moimonism's canonical texts or standard works, as they are called. The 
relatively short Pearl of Great Price of 1851 expresses many LDS ideas and. despite 
several revisions, remains one of live best overviews of Mormon textual style and 
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religious concerns. Ii includes ihe Books of Moses and Abraham, pan of Matthew's 
Gospel in Joseph Smith's version, and part of the history of Joseph Smith's life. Tl»e 
Book of Moses offers a patchwork of ideas of early Monnanism in which the biblical 
Moses is depicted as encountering God and Satan before moving into live mundane world 
of sin and salvation. Moses is tempted after the fashion of Christ's temptation, and there 
ensues a Genesisstyled creation story including the realization that the disobedience of 
the Fall was intrinsically positive. The character of Enoch emerges as a preacher, as docs 
the notion of a special priesthood ar»d of the atoning sacrifice of Jesus Christ long before 
the incarnation. Some see echoes of Freemasonry in this book in its allusions to Cain, 
who became Master Mahon under the administration of Satan. Cain, and Lantech after 
him. became masters of the great secret, and the book ends with Noah and a sense of 
doom and destruction awaiting a wicked world. 

The Book of Abraham is seen as "a translation of some ancient records...from the 
catacombs of Egypt'' originally written by Abraham. The Book includes illustrations of 
Egyptian scenes interpreted as sacrifices associated with Abraham. Its preoccupation is 
with the inheritance of a special priesthood into w hieh Abraham is ordained, having been 
saved from the sacrificing priests of Egypt. It includes the basic Mormon plan of 
salvation with live Gods organizing live eaith. in texts strongly reminiscent of Genesis, 
and ends with the creation of Adam and Eve. The sections from Matthew's Gospel 
tehaps. 23 and 24) afford examples of the way in which Joseph Smith represented 
biblical texts with appropriate amendments and additions. The extract from the history of 
Joseph Smith reflects the religious enthusiasm surrounding Smith's boyhood, his sense of 
confusion and desire for the truth, and the theophany in the woods that promised him 
divine guidance. It refers to the translation of the Book of Mormon and to ordination into 
the Aaronic and Melchizedek orders of priesthood. 

The Doctrine toul Covenants is a collection of revelations received by Joseph Smith 
and his prophetic successors. Divided into sections and verses, it also resembles the 
biblical format. This volume is significant because the greatest number of these 
revelations are dated after the publication of live Book of Mormon in 1830 and document 
the various changes that took the church in a unique direction and away from its original 
and more Protestant matrix. It covers many aspects of church organization and of belief. 
For example, section 89 presents the Word of Wisdom enshrining the dietary code now 
involving abstinence from tea. coffee, alcohol, and tobacco. Section 132 outlines the 
eternity of maitiage and the propriety of plural unions. Two concluding declarations deal 
with tl»e abandonment of polygamy (1890) and live ordination of wotthy males regardless 
of race or color (1978). The R1JXS Doctrine ami Covenants contain many more 
revelations than its LDS counterpart because its prophets offer regular and frequent 
directives to their church. 


Church Structure and Organization 

LDS Church organization follows a pyramidal hierarchy headed by the prophet-president 
recruited as live senior of the twelve apostles. As with all major office holders, he is 
supported by two counselor*. Beneath him and the twelve are live seventy individuals 
who bear responsibility for regions of the world. Local organization is by stakes, led by 
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siakc presidents, subdivided into wards led by bishops. Stakes are named from the 
symbolic representation of the posts supporting the overarching tent of the Kingdom of 
God. Stake presidents and ward bishops are lay workers, unpaid and self-supporting 
through their secular employment. Mormons speak of “calling" leaders to their offiee. 
held for three to five years, before "releasing" them again. All moves are believed to be 
under the direction of the Holy Spirit and involve a relatively rapid turnover of personnel, 
with individuals moving up and down within the formal organization rather than 
following an inevitable, upwardly directed, career path. Senior posts are held by 
Melchizedek priests actively involved in temple rites. There is a developmental plan 
within the two ptiesthoods with boys entering the Aaronie priesthood at age twelve, 
becoming, in turn, deacons, teachers, and priests: and at about age nineteen they arc 
ordained into the Melchizedek priesthood as elders. They may. subsequently, be ordained 
High Priests, as are local bishops and other key office holders. The office of Seventy is 
also a subdivision of the Melchizedek priesthood. There are no offices for women, who 
are expecied to participate in the priesthood of their husbands. 

Other functionaries include patriarchs whose office has undergone radical change over 
the histoiy of the church (Bates and Smith 19%). Joseph Smith ordained his father as 
first patriarch, an office held by lineal successors of the Smith family until 1979. when 
the emphasis shifted to numerous regional patriarchs. These confer blessings by tire 
laying on of hands, especially for young people setting out on theii mission or their life's 
work. The patriarchal blessing is believed to come by direct inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit: it is written down, kept by the individual concerned and by church records, and is 
not disclosed to people at large. This patriarchal office serves as a mystical complement 
to tire bureaucratically formal duties of the bishop. Still, each father is also said to have a 
patriarchal role within his family and may give blessings when required. 


Missionaries. Protestant and Mormon 

Missionary work underlaid Moimonism’s early success. While missionaries were often 
older people, today most are in their early twenties. After brief training, including basic 
language learning, men serve for twenty-four and women for eighteen months, at their 
family’s expense. This period reinforces missionaries in their own faith as much as it 
leads to new converts: it also helps prepare future church leaders. If it is true that active 
missionary work was a relatively new phenomenon in Western Christianity born not in 
the Reformation but in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries tvan Rooden 
19%). then Momtonism must be considered as one prime example of this essentially 
Protestant process. 


Temples and Chapels 

Mormonism uniquely possesses sacred buildings of two types—temples and chapels. 
Temples host key rituals ensuring salvation or. in Mormon terms, exaltation. There arc 
very few temples in each country or state compared w ith the many chapels that serve as 
local meetinghouses open to all. Temples are open only to members holding a certificate 
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of recommendation grimed by local church leaders after a formal interview. This 
establishes the bearer as living a morally acceptable life, supporting tire church and its 
leaders, paying a tithe. and observing the dietary codes. Chapels are tire local meeting 
places open to all and host numerous events, including the weekly Sacrament Service. 
This uses bread and water in a strongly memorialist rite conducted by Aaronie priests 
under overall Melchi/edek control. Tire water is dispensed in individual cups and anyone 
may participate, including small children. Once a month a Fast and Testimony Meeting 
frames the Sacrament Service: this emphasis upon testimony also echoes Protestant 
Evangelicalism and stresses the importance of personal experience in the life of the 
believing member of the community. 


Temple Rites 

Temple rites, including baptism for the dead, eternal matriage. and endowments for the 
living and tire dead, distinguish the church from its Protestant origin. The baptismal font, 
large enough for total immersion, stands on the hacks of twelve life-size oxen and 
occupies tire temple basement. Temple marriage is for all eternity and not only for this 
life and is achieved by a ritual “sealing" of painters that constitutes the basis of parental 
authority over the eternal family group. Endowment ceremonies of ritual washing and 
anointing, cleansing from worldly taint, and vows that dedicate members in obedience to 
Gird are both educative and salvitic. Through a series of rooms, and by film. Mormons 
are taught the Plan of Salvation involving the preexistent world when all dwelt with God 
as intelligences, the Fall, the Atonement of Christ, repentance and obedience to tire rites 
of the church, and the promise of eternal destinies in the afterlife. Initiates who enter into 
solemn covenants with God and vow to live according to divine laws are granted 
promises safeguarding their resurrection into the higher heavenly realms in a profound 
conquest of death t Buerger 1994). Special ritual clothing includes footwear, hats, robes, 
gloves, and an apron, and reflects Joseph Smith’s brief period as an initiated Freemason. 
The Endowment unites husband and wife as a pair progressing together into a divine 
status according to the LDS ideology that all arc “gods in embryo.” These rites underpin 
the hope of family-focused eternal life including dead kinsfolk. Tl»e ideal family unit of 
heaven would be polygamous, a practice introduced in 1833 and only officially 
abandoned in 1889 and 1990 due to severe governmental opposition. 

Smith was a political as well as a religious leader and. following opposition and civil 
unrest, was killed in 1844 in Caithage. Illinois. This the Saints saw as maityrdom. A brief 
leadership conflict favored Brigham Young (1801 through 1877). who continued the 
western trek and established live Salt Lake basin as a Mormon heartland, though it 
attained statehood as Utah only in 1896. Temple-building, extensive missionary work, 
and intensive bureaucratic church management yielded one of the roost successful of all 
nineteenth-century groups of Protestant origin. 
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Doctrinal Emphases 

Mormons distinguish between salvation and exaltation. Salvation for Mormonism is 
grounded in the removal of original sin through the suffering and death of Christ. 
Thereafter individuals are responsible for keeping their vows, obeying divine laws, and 
fulfdling their obligations associated with tire temple rituals that permit endowed, sealed, 
and married Saints to attain exaltation, tire highest status in tire series of the three heavens 
of the telcstial. tcirestrial. and celestial kingdoms. LDS theology developed an emphasis 
up the suffering of Christ in Gethsemane. including tire sweated blood of atonement, and 
holds strong reservations about depicting the cross. Heie it diverges front the traditional 
Protestant theology of the cross. The efforts of Christ in atonement are matched by the 
efforts of Mormons in attaining exaltation. Having initially drawn away from Protestant 
evangelical notions of rebirth. Mormonism. at the dawn of tire twenty-first century, 
expresses an inevitable tension between grace and endeavor, reflecting its Protestant 
ancestry and its own activist ethic of progression into deity through obedience to the laws 
and ordinances of the gospel. 


Global Presence 

The growth of Mormonism from tens in 1830 to some 11.000.000 by 2000 has 
encouraged the idea that Moimonism is set to become tire next world religion after Islam 
(Stark 1984). While tire nineteenth-century church grew in the United States as a result of 
European migrant converts, most twentieth-century growth was within North America. 
The late twentieth and early twenty-first centuries, however, witnessed major 
developments in Latin America and elsewhere, encouraged by tire new revelation of 1978 
admitting black males to the priesthoods for tire first time. Still, the church's ethos and 
organization remain under strong North American, indeed Utahan, control, and this is 
likely to continue in a world where global institutions offer a powerful identity 
transcending indigenous custom. 
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DOUGLAS J.DAVIES 


MORRISON, CHARLES CLAYTON 
(c.1874-1966) 


American publisher. Morrison was a 34-year-old minister in Chicago when Ire bought the 
religious pcriod-ica) Christian Century. Tire Christian Century, founded at Des Moines. 
Iowa, in 1X84 was published by and for members of the DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
denomination. Acting as its editor and publisher from 1908 to 1947. Morrison used the 
influential journal to voice his views on a wide range of soeial and political issues 
inc luding PACIFISM, prohibition, women’s suffrage, racism, and ECUMENISM. 

Monison was an advocate and subsequently a leader of the ecumenic al movement. He 
was a delegate to tl>e WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE in 1910. and was an 
ardent supporter of several ecumenical bodies inc luding the Federal Council of Churches 
and the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. In support of his ecumenical philosophy. 
Morrison amended the title of the Christian Century to include the subtitle "An 
Undenominational Journal of Religion" in 1917. 

Although Morrison supported U.S. participation in Wot Id War I. he did so in the spirit 
of WOODROW WILSON'S statement that it would be the "war to end all wars." 
Morrison later repudiated armed contlict and was involved firsthand in tlx? Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Pact of 1928—a treaty designed to outlaw WAR. He was also vocal in his 
condemnation of CAPITAL PUNISHMENT and racism, and was an ardent supporter of 
women’s suffrage. Conspicuously. Charles Morrison lobbied for prohibition since the 
tinx? he acquired the Christian Century. His campaign mounted as passage of the 
Volstead Act neared, and continued because of the widespread flouting of the act’s 
provisions. 

Charles Morrison campaigned vigorously for the separation of CHURCH AND 
STATE, believing it to be vital to the spiritual health of the nation. To that end. Motrison 
was oix? of a handful of prominent Protestant leaders who designed and founded 
Protestants and Other AMERICANS UNITED FOR SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE. 

Although b?st known for his involvement with the Christian Century. Morrison also 
founded the ecumenical quarterly Christendom and was its editor from 1935 to 1939. To 
satisfy his own inteicst in PREACHING, he founded the Pulpit, a journal of 
contemporary preaching in 1929. 
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Charles Clayton Morrison died on March 2. 1966. in Chicago. 
Steals" Periodicals. Protestant: Publishing. Media: Temperance 
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HELEN FARLEY 


MOSHEIM, JOHANN LORENZ (1693- 

1755) 

German Lutheran theologian. Shaped by both Lutheran ORTHODOXY and the 
ENLIGHTENMENT. Mosheim was one of the leading theologians and churchmen of his 
day. Through his groundbreaking historical works Ire is often considered the founder of 
the discipline of modem church history. 

Born in 1693 to a family of modest circumstances in LUbeek. Mosheim found 
distinguished patrons who financed both his schooling in Lllbcck and later his studies at 
the University of Kiel. He received his master's degree in 1718 and was named lecturer at 
Kiel the following year. Mosheim csiablished himself academically in 1722 with an 
extended critical response to JOHN TOLAND'S Nazarenus. in which he criticized the 
Deist presuppositions of Toland's views of early Christianity as unhistorical (see 
DEISM). In it Mosheim displayed two traits that characterized much of his later career: 
rigorous investigation of the historical sources and a commitment to preserving the divine 
AUTHORITY of the New Testament Scriptures. In 1723 he accepted a position as 
professor of THEOLOGY at the University of Helmstedt. There. Mosheim developed as 
an extraordinarily prolific scholar, publishing widely in both Gentian and Latin on 
ETHICS, homiletics, biblical criticism, rhetoric, and especially church history. He 
declined a professorship at the newly established University of Gottingen in 1734. 
However, in 1747 he accepted the call as chancellor and professor of theology in 
Gottingen, where he remained until his death in 1755. 

Mosheim represents a mediating position between 1 .eitheran oithodoxy and the early 
Enlightenment. Against advocates of natural religion Mosheim consistently maintained 
the authority of supernatural revelation and the centrality of the church's proclamation 
and SACRAMENTS. In this sense he extended the Lutheran orthodox tradition into the 
eighteenth century. Opposing NATURAL LAW advocates such as CHRISTIAN 
THOMASIUS of territorial! snt. Mosheim also became a vigorous defender of the 
independence of tlte church and CLERGY within the state. At the same lime Mosheim 
was not adverse to a moderate Wolffian rationalism of CHRISTIAN WOLFF, and he 
differed with earlier Lutheran orthodoxy on a number of points. He rejected the verbal 
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inspiration of Scripture and distanced himself from traditional CHRISTOLOGY. In place 
of the metaphysical and mystical assumptions of Lutheran orthodoxy he emphasized an 
enlightened moralism. 

Mosheim's greatest contribution to Protestantism lies in his church historical works. 
He broke with older confessional models and severed theological judgments from the 
work of the historian. The historian’s task was to evaluate the sources even-handedly and 
identify the coherent themes throughout the centuries. Consequently. Mosheim's wort: 
exhibited an openness to other traditions, and Ire developed a tolerant understanding of 
HERESY that reflected his Enlightenment commitments. His most original wort: 
concentrated on the early church I De rebus Chrisiiatiorum ante Constanttnum Magnum 
eummentarii (I753J) and the problem of heresy (Andenseittger Versueh enter 
lollsiantligen ami unpanheyischen Keizergeschiehte 1174K| I. Tire oft-revised 
Instllutiones historia chrbtiance attliquioris et retentions (final edition 1755) was 
translated into English. German. Dutch, and French and reprinted frequently in Europe 
and America. It became tire dominant church historical textbook of nineteenth-century 
Protestantism. 

See also Church and State. Overview 
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JONATHAN N.STROM 


MOTT, JOHN RALEIGH (1865-1955) 


American missionary statesman and ecumenical architect. Mott was born at Livingston 
Manor. New York, and grew up in Postville. Iowa, in a devout Methodist home. His 
parental home, friendship w ith the evangelist Dwight L. Moody, and w ide reading in the 
histoiy of the evangelical movement shaped Mott's ecumenical EVANGELICALISM. 
He was educated at Upper Iowa University (1885) and Cornell University (1888). In 1891 
he married Leila White. 

At Cornell. Mott became leader of the Cornell University Christian Association, 
developing it into the largest student Young Men’s Christian Association < YMCA) in the 
United States. In 1886 Mott participated in DWIGHT L MOODY'S (1837-18991 
summer conference for students at Northfield. Massachusetts, and was among the one 
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hundred students who signed what beeame the Student Volunteer Movement (SV’Mi 
pledge: "It is my putpose. if God permits, to beconv a foreign missionary." Although 
Mott would never serve as a missionary, he became one of the primary leaders of the 
movement that would send more than 20,000 students into foreign missions over the next 
five decades. Adopting the slogan *TI>e evangelization of live world in this generation." 
Mott and the SVM eaught the rising tide of student interest in foreign missions. He 
organized the SVM around the quadrennial missionary conventions that attracted 
thousands of students from all over North America. Mott soon took steps to organize 
SV'.Ms throughout the world. 

Upon graduation from Cornell. Mott accepted a one-year assignment with the Inter- 
Collegiate VMCA as traveling secretary. His gifts for friendship and communication with 
students, abilities as a visionary leader and astute judge of character, and astonishing 
capacity for work quickly became known. Molt served the YMCA as student secretary 
from 1889 to 1915. and as general secretary from 1915 to 1931. Evangelical in character 
and evangelistic in thrust, the YMCA was closely identified with the foreign missions 
movement. Its nondenominational character and worldwide network furnished Mod the 
ideal base from which to conduct his multifarious activities. From the beginning he 
fostered openness toward all Christian traditions, including Roman Catholics. As YMCA 
leader in 1897 he began actively working to include the Orthodox Churches. 

With a vision of uniting Christian students throughout the world. Mott organized the 
World's Student Christian Federation (WSCF) in 1895. He served as the WSCF secretary 
between 1895 and 1920 and as chairman from 1920 to 1928. An inveterate traveler. Mott 
canvassed the universities of Europe, the Middle East, and Asia to draw students into the 
WSCF. He emphasized the equality of all nationalities and live inclusion of women. He 
organized international conventions of the WSCF in Tokyo (1907) and Constantinople 
(1911). By 1900 he was widely known and could count as personal friends many 
Christian leaders from all continents. 

In 1893 Mott took the lead in founding the Foreign Mission Conference of North 
America (FMCNA). This brought together many of the Protestant mission agencies in 
Canada and the United States. When the idea of a WORLD MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE tW.MCi was conceived in 1907. Mott used the FMCNA to mobilize 
North American participation. He insisted that the conference foster cooperation. Tlw 
WMC held at Edinburgh. Scotland, in June 1910 with Mott as moderator, was attended 
by 1.200 delegates sent by missionary societies. It marked the high point of Mott's 
leadership as missionary statesman. It was decided at Edinburgh to set up a continuation 
committee with Mott as chair. In 1912 and 1913 Mott spent twenty months traveling 
throughout the world to encourage the organization of national Christian councils. Some 
thirty councils resulted from this work. These became the foundation for subsequent 
ecumenical relations and work. Although World War I interrupted the momentum of 
these initiatives, the work of the continuation committee resulted in the founding of three 
organizations: International Missionary Council (IMC. 1921). Life and Work Movement 
(1925). and Faith and Older (1927). J.H.Oldham. coordinator of EDINBURGH 1910. 
became secretary of live IMC. Mott chaired the IMC from 1928 to 1946. 

By 1910 Mott was an eminent world Christian leader. His friendship with President 
WOODROW WILSON (1856-1924) started when the latter was on the faculty of 
Connecticut Wesleyan University and Mott was active in campus ministry. In 1914 
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President Wilson invited Mott to accept appointment as U.S. ambassador to China, an 
offer Ire declined: but l»e did agree to serve on peace commissions to Russia in 1916 and 
Mexico in 1917. 

An incurable ecumenist. Mott thought in the broadest possible icons and bent every 
effort to bring peoples and groups together. At Edinburgh in 1910. Bishop Charles Brent, 
a friend of Mott, caught the vision for vvhat would become the ecumenical movement. 
From his position in the IMC after 1921. Mott winked closely with longtime colleagues 
in the Faith and Order and Life and Work movements to bring about a unified 
organization. This was finally achieved in 1948 with tire creation of tire WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (WCC» in Amsterdam, a fitting climax to his lifelong quest 
for unity. At age 83 Mott was named honoraty president of the WCC. 

John R.Mott remained a layman throughout his life. It was observed that he used his 
status as a layman to advantage in relating to church leaders of many traditions. By nature 
self-assured and with no ecclesiastical dignity to protect, he met leaders of all ranks 
freely and did not hesitate to bring together representatives of various traditions for 
consultation and cooperation. 

See also Moody. Dwight Lyman: World Council of Churches: World Missionary 
Conference: YMC.V YWCA. 
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MOTT, LUCRETIA COFFIN (1793-1880) 


American abolitionist and women's rights leader. Born on Nantucket Island. 
Massachusetts, to a Quaker family. Lucretia Coffin married James Mott in 1811 and 
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moved lo Philadelphia. Pennsylvania, where she became a minister in lire SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS in 1821. Slatting in the 1820s. Mott began lecturing cm TEMPERANCE. 
PACIFISM, and the abolition of SLAVERY. 

In 1833 she and her husband attended the inaugural convention of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. She then cofounded two women’s abolitionist organizations. Many 
opposed her activism, attempts were made to ransack her home and revoke her 
ministerial credentials. In 1840 she and Iser husband were delegates to the World’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention in London. There sire and other women, including ELIZABETH 
CADY STANTON < 1815-1902). were infuriated when prohibited from being seated due 
to their sex. 

This event galvanized Mott's commitment to women’s rights and sealed her fr iendship 
with Stanton. In 1848 tire two organized the first U.S. women's rights convention in 
Seneca Falls. New York. This convention pmduced the Declaration of Sentiments 
modeled on tire DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. In 1866 Mott established the 
American Equal Rights Association with Stanton and was elected its first president. 

For the remainder of her life. Mott served as elder states woman to the women's rights 
movement. She also supported freedom of religion: in 1867 she was a founding member 
of the Free Religious Association with Isaac Mayer Wise. RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
11803-1882). and Roben Dale Owen. She died in 1880 in Philadelphia. Her legacy is a 
passion for liberation motivated by the Friends' faith in the Inner Light. 
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MOVIES 


In assessing the relevance of cinema to the study of Protestantism, one concludes that 
popular movies have limited value as a source for understanding the Protestant tradition 
because much of the portrayal of religion in the movies is superficial or stereotypical. 
However, contemporary movies provide an important medium through which many of 
society's perceptions of religion in general arc communicated. In this sense, knowledge 
of how movies tend to pottray Protestantism can provide helpful insight into cultural 
attitudes and prejudices about elements of Protestant tiaditions or doctrine. In addition. 
Protestant churches might express interest in contemporary movies because of increasing 
concern over films that appear excessively violent or that transgress certain moral and 
ethical considerations. Tlie student of Protestantism should approach contemporary 
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movies knowing there will be little that will pass as documentary and much that will 
reveal contemporary cultural perceptions of religion. 


Contemporary Films and Religion 

Popular movies have not been kind to organized religion, particularly Christianity. 
Generally, when popular movies treat religion or religious subjects, they do so in 
superficial and stereotypical fashion. Roman Catholicism has been a favored target in 
movies such as Dogma and The Exorcist. In such films, even if religion is not live primaiy 
subject, it is often portrayed as corrupt or strangely out of touch with contemporary and 
secular society. Protestantism has fared little better in films such as Inherit the Wind. 
Elmer Gantry, or Leap of Faith where Protestant piety is portrayed as corrupt, simple 
minded, or superfluous. Non-Christian religions get less attention in contemporary films, 
although Judaism has provided the on-screen milieu for films like A Price Abate Rubies. 
Islam occasionally appears in popular films but usually in less than flattering terms, and 
Hinduism and Buddhism rarely appear in films I Gandhi and Little Buddha >. Yet for all 
the avoidance of religion as a topic and the negative stereotyping of religion in 
contemporary movie productions, there are still those films that treat religion positively, 
or at least honestly, allowing the humanity of religious characters and live frailty of 
religious institutions to be portrayed with substance and integrity. We see this in Places 
in the Heart, where southern racism goes hand in hand w ith the local church, but where 
the church also becomes the setting for a vision of God's radically egalitarian Kingdom. 
We see this in the all-too-human sinner/saint evangelist portrayed by Robert Duvall in 
The Apostle, and in the struggle of faith versus society presented in Dead.Man Walking. 

Films that treat religion come in many varieties. Although those that treat 
Protestantism as a subject are rare, there are many that rely upon Protestantism to set the 
stage or live parameters of the film. Protestantism often becomes the backdrop for some 
presentation of secular values or ideology presented either through a critique of religion 
or through a simplistic presentation of faith. In such films, religious traditions arc often 
portrayed in stark contrast to secular culture and appear out of step with the modem 
world. An example would be the treatment of Amish traditions in the film. Witness. 
Although the Amish tradition itself maintains its boundaries apart from secular culture, 
one must be careful in watching a film like Witness and ask if the tradition is being 
portrayed in accordance w ith Amish belief or as a plot device. While one can learn about 
Amish belief and culture in this film, one certainly gains an incomplete picture of Amish 
faith. Thus, in many cases, popular movies depicting religion are poor sources for 
learning about Protestantism or Protestant principles. One might learn more about 
society's prejudices about religion than about religion itself. 

Some films rely almost solely on sentimental stereotype, while others seem overtly 
antagonistic to some forms of Protestantism. We sec both live stereotypical element and 
the antagonistic tendency in a film like Steve Martin's Leap of Faith, where evangelistic 
Protestantism is highlighted for its corruption and sleaziness. Even films that are not 
about religion but use religious characters tend to fall into this pattein. An example would 
be the psychotic religious fanatic portrayed by Robert De Niro in Martin Scorsese's Cape 
Fear. If movies routinely distort religion as many scholars claim, is there any chance of 
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learning anything about Protestantism from watching popular films that use Protestant 
traditions as subjects ? There is a chance if viewers watch critically with an infomied 
background of the religious tradition. Otherwise, uninformed and uncritical viewers will 
leave the cinema house believing most Protestants are at best out of touch with modem 
culture and at worst suffering from psychotic delusion. 


Positive Portray als of Protestantism 

A couple of examples will illustrate how movies can present Protestantism with integrity 
without sensation-ali/ing the religious impulse. One can rarely count on popular movies 
apptoaching documentaiy status: however, some do present the viewer with a credible 
and honest poitrayal concerning elements of Piotcstant traditions or Protestant beliefs. 
For example. Witness offers many viewers an introduction to a tradition from like radical 
Protestant movements as they are transplanted to America. In all likelihood, some 
viewers had little or no knowledge of Amish and radical Piotestant traditions when they 
began to watch Witness. In such a case, the movie provides an introduction of sorts to this 
tradition. In a similar vein. The Aponte introduces and treats another movement that 
exists largely outside of the Protestant mainstream yet is mote familiar on the popular 
religious landscape. Southern charismatic and evangelical Protestantism. However, some 
viewers and even critics erred in view ing the film as a portrayal of PENTECOST AUSM. 
which it is not. Ratlier. the film portrays a more general type of Southern folk religion 
that might be characterized as lioliness or even charismatic, but in oider to appreciate the 
way live film portrays, critiques, and showcases this Holiness-type of religion, one needs 
to have some working understanding of the tremendous variety of worship practice and 
faith w ithin the broad Protestant tradition referred to as Holiness religion. 

Some films, such as Witness and The Aponte, can serve as introductions or popular 
portrayals of Protestant traditions provided one watches them w ith a critical and infomied 
mind. Other films, like Places in the Heart, might be successfully used to illustrate a 
Protestant characteristic or teaching. For example, the plot, character development, and 
surprise ending of Places in the Heart hinges on the central Protestant tenet of grace. 
Whereas human effort and will are flawed in this movie and characterized by greed, 
racism, infidelity, and disaster, the movie ends on a note of hope—a note punctuated by a 
vision of the Kingdom of God. where grace overcomes human failure. That this vision of 
heavenly grace occurs in the context of Protestant communion opens the movie to fruitful 
interpretations of understandings of grace, sin. and redemption within the Protestant 
tradition. 

Ftnally. movies might be a fruitful area of study for students interested in 
Protestantism because popular films arc increasingly coming under attack by religious 
bodies, politicians, and other cultural critics for what many perceive to be excessive 
violence, gratuitous sexuality, and live general presentation, if not glorification, of values 
hostile to traditional religious teachings. Those interested in the Piotestant critique of 
society and popular culture would be interested in what some critics perceive to be a 
hostile approach to traditional values in popular films in general. 
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Conclusion 

Allhough some popular films, like The Apostle and Places in /lie Heart, demonstrate how 
movies can present Protestant traditions and beliefs with integrity, even if incompletely, 
students of Protestantism should turn to movies as a study source with caution. Movies 
that reflect upon or employ Protestantism often tell us more about society's conceptions 
of religion or cultural attitudes concerning religiosity than about the religious tradition 
itself. In addition, adherents to traditional Protestant beliefs might be interested in 
studying what some critics perceive to be hostility in popular films toward traditional 
Christian value structures. That said, however, movies can enrich one's study of the place 
of Protestantism in society and of secular culture's relationship with dominant religious 
traditions and values. 
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CONRAD OSTWALT 


MUHLENBERG, HENRY MELCHIOR 
(1711-1787) 


German theologian. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg was born on September 6. 1711. in 
Einbeek. a village in the Duchy of Hannover that was the site of an eleventh-century 
pilgrimage shrine purportedly containing a drop of Christ's blood. The town suffered 
from the ecclesiastical and political controversies of the REFORMATION and fell victim 
to the ravages of the Thiity Years’ War. The son of a hurgher. brewer, and cobbler, the 
young Muhlenberg was continued according to Lutheran custom in the Neustadter 
Church in Einbcck. In this church he came under the influence of Valentin Benkhuid. 
whose theology had led him to LUTHERANISM from a Roman Catholic background. 

Muhlenberg was educated in the local Latin and German schools and received a 
scholarship to the new University at Gottingen in 1735. Although he entered the 
theological department of Gottingen in 1737. he was sent to the University of HALLE in 
1738 to obtain a degree under the direction of Gothilf August Francke. son of AUGUST 
HERMANN FRANCKE. who was PHILIPP JACOB SPENER’S proti'gc 4 in the 
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development of German PIETISM. Muhlenberg was ordained in Leipzig in 1739 and 
assumed pastoral duties in Grosshannersdorf. only to face financial constraints that sent 
him back to Halle in 1741. where Francke persuaded him to accept a call to serve several 
congregations in Philadelphia. New Hanover, and New Providence. Pennsylvania, in 
America. 


Pietist Influence 

Muhlenberg is usually called a "Pietist." meaning that he was influenced by the Pietist 
movement that had emerged in the seventeenth century, which had its counterpaits in 
Jewish Hasidism and Roman Catholic' Quietism. The movement is difficult to define or 
nairowly conceptualize. The term itself refers to the emphasis on the demonstration of 
intensive practice of FAITH and godliness. In a sense. Pietism may be understood as the 
pursuit of the SANCTIFICATION of life that, in the judgment of MARTIN LUTHER, 
had been linked to faithful response to God’s justifying GRACE. Luther knew that 
although works did not justify, they were a natural outgrowth of JUSTIFICATION. 
Succeeding generations struggled with the problem of works—evidence of God's 
holiness working in the lives of those who lived by grace through faith. Human beings 
are always impatient with their own imperfections, those of others and of society. Tliey 
seek to define and imitate holiness. They seek pious dedication and behavior: hence the 
term "pietism." A century after the Reformation, much of church life seemed to be 
characterized by commitment to doctrinal matters, often assuming that assent to the 
propositions contained in such statements as live AUGSBURG CONFESSION was 
sufficient evidence of Christian faith. Along with proper standaids of PREACHING and 
dedication to certain forms of WORSHIP, confcssionalism appealed to be satisfied with 
dogmatic determinants. The Pietistic mind found this unacceptable and sought to 
complete the Refoimation by emphasis on a renewal experience accompanied by a piety 
that set Christian life in contrast to the ways of the world. 

Pietism took many forms. It had no single manifestation or set of criteria for 
membership. Muhlenberg was undeniably and inevitably influenced by Pietism. His 
personal life had strong moralistic and holiness assumptions in opposition to card 
playing, dancing, and most forms of sensual pleasure. His aim as a pastor in America was 
to guide his parishioners toward a subjective experience that would be henceforth 
nurtured by the ministrations of the CHURCH and its leadership into a life of 
sanctification. Muhlenberg's pastoral theology has been called one of liturgical 
revivalism, although ecclesiological revivalism might be more accurate, because 
Muhlenberg w as much too free and unstructured in his understanding of w orship to make 
the concept of LITURGY meaningful. 


Muhlenberg in America 

When Muhlenberg came to southeastern Pennsylvania in 1743. he observed a religious 
life that was all too typical of an immigrant people in a colonial setting. The effects of the 
Reformation had not yet become rigidly and denominationally coded. Many of the people 
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were Germans. Dutch, or Swedes whose religious life reflected like circumstances of their 
national and ethnic history. The Germans, for whom Muhlenberg was to have primary 
responsibility, were mostly artisans and farmers from the Rhineland. Saxony, and 
Bavaria. They had come from a culturally and religiously diverse land not yet politically 
unified. The ideas and practices of Anabaptists (see ANABAPTISMi mingled with those 
of the early reformers Luther. JOHN CALVIN. HULDRYCH 2WINGIJ. and the 
Catholic Trideiuine Reformation. They were to establish themselves among the English 
and Scotch-Irish. These German people were generally devoid of pastoral leadership and 
were accustomed to providing for their own religious life by means of hymns 
remembered. Bibles read, and the available devotional theology like that of JOHANN 
ARNDT'S True Christianity. It was difficult to maintain ecclesiastical or theological 
discipline among a people accustomed to managing their own lives and identifying 
themselves in ethnic fashion (see ETHNICITYI. 

Muhlenberg’s task was to organize these people and their autonomous and free- 
spirited congregations into effective Lutheran constituencies. Because he was successful 
at this task, he is often regarded as the ’patriarch" of American Lutheranism and credited 
with the founding of the American Lutheran Church. Hav ing been called to serve three 
congregations and reconcile differences among Lutherans and other German Protestants. 
Muhlenberg reported eighty-one congregations in Pennsylvania and adjacent areas by 
1771. He guided the preparation of an American hymnal in 1782 and assisted in the 
establishment of synodical order and the foimation of a Lutheran order of worship. This 
last was more of a directory of worship than a liturgy. It regarded the sermon as the 
center of the service, with live pictistic goal of enhancing the CONVERSION experience 
and encouraging dedication to practical holiness. 


Assessment 

Although Muhlenberg was a successful organizer and reconciler, his Pietism enabled him 
to accept the in-dependence of the people and shape American Lutheranism in a w ay that 
was congenial to anticolonialism and a church life independent of European 
ecclesiasticism and hierarchical habits. American Lutheranism at this stage of its 
development would reflect the theology of Luther. Aindt. Spener. and Francke without 
the confessional and institutional formations usually essential to the transmission of 
ideas, beliefs, and practices. Muhlenberg was perhaps unique in his commitment to 
traditional Lutheianism while softening it with his pietistic inclinations. This approach 
enabled him to be the person for his time and place among Americans in process of 
shaping a democratic spirit both politically and religiously. Muhlenberg died in 1787 in 
the course of America's movement from confederation to federal republic. He had 
prevented Count NICHOLAS VON Z1NZENDORF from convincing all Germans in 
eastern Pennsylvania that their confessional backgrounds were of no consequence 
whatever. He had been called out of his immediate pastoral juiisdiction many tinws. 
visiting New York. New Jersey. Maiyland. Virginia, and Georgia as a kind of "bishop." 
reconciling conflicts and providing encouragement. 

See also Lutheranism. Germany. Lutheranism, United States 
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MULLER, GEORGE (1805-1898) 


German pietist, pastor, and philanthropist. Muller was born near Halbcrstadt. 
GERMANY on September 27. 1805. the son of a Prussian businessman. He studied at the 
University of HALLE in preparation for ordination. While at the university he sensed a 
call to foreign MISSIONS. When the Beilin Missionary Society rejected his application, 
he applied and was accepted by the London Society for Promoting Christianity Among 
the Jews. Shortly after arriving in London for training in 1829. however, he became ill 
and was sent to Devon to recuperate. While there lie became friends with several leaders 
of the emerging PLYMOUTH BRETHREN movement. This proved to he a turning point 
in his life. He broke with the Society, accepted appointment to a small chapel in Devon, 
and joined the Brethren cause. While there he implemented the practice for which he 
became renowned. He vowed never to accept a salary, raise funds, or incur any 
indebtedness. Rather he would trust God to supply his needs. 

In 1832 l>c moved to Bristol where he served a church, taught school, and worked w ith 
orphans. He patterned the Bristol orphanages after those l>c had seen in Halle that had 
been operated by the Pietists. Starting with of a handful of children, his orphanage grew 
to care for over 2.000. The five buildings cost £115.<KK) to build and £26.000 annually to 
run. During the course of his life he received over £1.500.000 in donations w ith which he 
educated 123.000 children, circulated 275.00 Bibles, housed 10.000 orphans, and 
supported 189 missionaries. In his last years Muller traveled to live various missions he 
sponsored. His support came from the sale of his autobiography, which he first published 
in 1837. and from live donations of readers. He died alone in his room at age 92 on March 
10 . 1898. without a penny to his name. 

See also Pietism 
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MUNTZER, THOMAS (1491-1525) 


Protestant reformer. A radical Spiritualist Protestant reformer. Muntzer was an early 
follower of MARTIN LUTHER. Luther recommended Muntzer as a substitute pastor for 
the city of Zw ickau in 1520. His theological intemperance caused his dismissal in 1521. 
Muntzer then went to Prague and predicted a coming judgment on the “godless." Finding 
no support in Prague. Muntzer returned to Saxony as pastor of Allstedt (1523-1524). 
where he introduced the first Protestant vernacular LITURGY. He also called for 
opposition to the Wittenberg program of reform and tire imposition of “iiue" religion. As 
a Spiritualist. MUnlzcr credited faith to the direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit, not to 
PREACHING or tire Scriptures. Because Luther rejected force and emphasized God's use 
of Scripture and the preached Word to give FAITH, he and Muntzer became implacable 
enemies. Thinking the Peasants War 11524-1525) to be the beginning of God’s judgment. 
Muntzer joined with a peasant band that was defeated at Frankenhausen (May 15. 1525). 
Muntzer was captured, tortured, and executed. The writings of Luther. PHILIPP 
MELANCHTHON. and other Lutheran leaders made Muntzer a Satanic figure for 
generations of Germans. 

Little is known of MUntzer’s early life, but Ire was probably bom before 1491 at 
Stolbcrg. His family background is uncertain, although he may have come from the urban 
artisan class. Muntzer studied at the University in Wittenberg (1517-1519). but not with 
Luther. Nonetheless. Luther recommended him to tire city of Zwickau as a temporary 
replacement for the permanent pastor. Johannes Egtanus. Muntzer's inflammatory 
sermons against the local Franciscans proved his credentials as an adherent of tire new 
teaching, although he also attacked Egranus's moderation. Dismissed from his post in 
1521 he went to Prague. At first welcomed by local Hussites (followers of Jan Hus), a 
HERESY thal had successfully revolted against the Roman Church in the fifteenth 
century, his Prague Manifeno predicted a coming judgment beginning in tire city and 
spreading to tire rest of tire world. He succeeded only in making himself unwanted in 
Plague. Returning to Saxony. Muntzer became pastor of Allstedt (1523-1524). a small 
city lhat belonged to (he Protestant elector of Saxony, but was almost surrounded by 
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hostile Catholic territory. At Allstcdt Ire introduced the first Protestant liturgy in the 
vernacular. MUntzer also began to criticize Luther s theology in 'Protest or Offering 
about Title Christian Faith and Baptism" and "On Contrived Faith." His pteaching drew 
audiences from the surrounding villages. Catholic nobles, especially Count Ernst of 
Mansfeld. forbade their subjects to attend and complained to the elector of Saxony. In 
response Muntzer engaged in petsonal attacks on the count and other "godless” rulers 
who hindeted the Word of God. In a sermon before the Saxon princes (July 13. 1524) on 
the second chapter of Daniel. Mtlntzer sought to persuade the Saxon princes to employ 
force to defend and impose the REFORMATION. 

Thoroughly alarmed by these developments. Luther wrote "A Letter to the Princes of 
Saxony Concerning the Rebellious Spirit” denouncing Mtlntzer as a false proplret and 
urging the princes to silence him. Under pressure the city council of Allstcdt dismissed 
Muntzer. MUntzer‘s whereabouts for the next few months are uncertain, although it is 
clear that he was at Nuremberg and spent time among the peasant insurrectionists in 
South Germany. During this time he published the ’Highly Provoked Defense and Reply 
to the Soft-living Flesh at Wittenberg" and the "Printed Expose of the False Faith of the 
Unfaithful World" attacking Luther and Luther's theology. Returning to Saxony in 
August 1524 and February 1525. Ire appeared in Muhlhausen. an imperial city wracked 
by social and religious tensions. Muntzer helped lead a revolution (March 16) that 
replaced a conservative city council with one favoring the Reformation. During the 
Thuringian Peasants War. Muhlhausen and Muntzer joined in the revolt. Muntzer 
believed that it marked the beginning of the judgment of the godless and the 
establishment of God’s Kingdom on caith. (see KINGDOM OF GODt. The peasant army 
was routed and slaughtered at Fiankenhauscn (May 15). and Muntzer was captured, 
tortured, and executed. Luther. Melanchthon. and other Lutherans initiated a vilification 
of Muntzer that lasted well into the twentieth century. Beginning in the late nineteenth 
century, however. Marxists lionized him as a proletarian revolutionary. 

Muntzer’s theological differences with Luther extended far beyond the political 
sphere. Drawing to some extent on late medieval mysticism. Muntzer was convinced that 
saving faith requited a painful CONVERSION followed by exclusive obedience to the 
will of God evidenced in a godly life. According to Muntzer. Luther taught Christians 
that suffering was not necessary and that a tnily godly life was impossible. Muntzer 
traced Luther’s enor to a reliance on tire dead letter of Scripture rather than the living 
Spiiit of God. Appealing to the New Testament, especially Acts and the letters of Paul. 
Muntzer argued that the Holy Spirit effected faith in the believer directly through the 
1 ntrer Word atrd not through the medium of the Outer Word of Scripture. He condemned 
the learned Clergy's monopoly of tire Outer Word and its use to justify tire tyranny of tire 
common people by secular rulers. Muntzer’s appeal to the spiiit was an attempt both to 
enfranchise the LAITY and to enable them to replace a godless regime with one in which 
Christ ruled through the faithful. Only then could the mass of the population be freed 
from the crushing burdens that made adherence to tire will of God impossible. .Muntzer’s 
disciples (e.g.. Hans Denck and Hans Hut) made his theology part of the radical tradition 
in tire sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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R.EMMET MCLAUGHLIN 


MUSIC 


The music- of the Protestant churches established following the REFORMATION differed 
in significant ways from that of the Catholic church of the Middle Ages. All of the major 
reformers had reservations about the use of elaborate music in religious services. 
MARTIN LUTHER, whose own love of music was well known, thought that it could be 
as impottant as PREACHING in spieading the word of the Scriptures and encouraged lay 
paiticipation through his development of hymns. JOHN CALVIN came to regard the 
unaccompanied singing of congregational Psalms as the only acceptable form of music in 
the LITURGY, and his Genevan c-hutch banned the use of organs and trained choirs. Like 
Luther. HULDRYCH ZWINGLI was fond of music and was himself an accomplished 
performer. but he concluded that music had no place whatever in true WORSHIP and 
could in fact be a detriment: it was eliminated from lire services of his church at Zurich in 
1525 until the end of the century. The Anabaptists (see ANABAPTISM) likewise 
eschewed organs. 

In ENGLAND, many Puiitans (see PURITANISM! followed the lead of the 
Continental reformers, especially Calvin, in arguing for simpler congregational music, 
preferably metrical Psalms sung without accompaniment. The CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, however, managed to remain a via media between the exirenus of radical 
Protestantism on tl>e one hand and Roman Catholicism on the other. Despite the urging of 
the Puritans, otgans were not silenced, except during the period of the Interregnum 
following live English CIVIL WAR of the seventeenth century, and trained choirs 
continued to provide elaborate music in live cathedrals, if not in ordinary paiish churches. 

Equally important was tl>e introduction of vernacular liturgies in all of the Protestant 
churches. This meant that all settings of Latin texts used earlier were now proscribed, not 
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only were new texts using the language of the people demanded, but also new musical 
settings of these texts had to be provided. This led to a buret of new composition, peihaps 
most clearly manifested in Luther's hymnody. the Genevan Psalter, and the anthems and 
canticles written for the English church by such masters as Thomas Tallis. William Byrd. 
Orlando Gibbons, and HENRY PURCELL. ANGLICAN CHANT became popular as a 
peculiarly English form of Psalm singing. This was paralleled in Germany by the work of 
such composers as Praetorios or Gebhanlt. 

The Baroque era witnessed the creation of much fine church music. Of paramount 
importance were the cantatas and Passions by JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH and the 
oratorios of GEORGE FRIDERIC HANDEL, including especially Messiah. 

Among later developments of major significance was the widespread development of 
hymn singing in England and America, manifest in the publication of such hy mnals as 
Hymns Ancient and Modern in 1861. Twentieth-century composers, especially English 
writers like RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. Herbert 
Howells. BENJAMIN BRITTEN, and Gerald Fin/.i. left great examples of liturgical 
music as well as religious works on a larger scale suitable for concert performance. In 
GERMANY. HUGO D1STLER sought to combine the Baroque tiadition with the 
contemporary idiom. Popular music, including African American spirituals, found its 
way into many Protestant churches, especially in America, during the nineteenth century, 
while the late twentieth century brought the realization that a majority of Protestant 
Christians lived outside the Western tradition and that the "globalization" of music might 
broaden the Protestant tradition by bringing in new fomis of expression from AFRICA 
and other thiid-world countries. In addition, especially among evangelical Protestants 
there was a commitment to contemporary forms of popular music, such as rock, giving 
rise to the genre of 'Contemporary Christian" music. All of these topics, reflecting tire 
variety of musical expression and importance of it in Protestant worship, are addressed in 
greater detail in other articles in this volume. 

See also Hymns and Hymnals: Music. American: Music. English Church: Music. 
Global: Music. Northern European. Music. Popular 

STANFORD I.EHMBERG 


MUSIC, AMERICAN 


Protestant Music in America in some respects followed the patterns, styles, and forms 
developed in Europe, but in other respects evolved a synthesis that often exceeded and 
extended the European models to create new manifestations. Thus every national 
immigrant group—English. German. Scandinavian. Dutch. French. Swiss. Polish. 
Hungarian, etc.—and every Protestant denomination—Lutheran. Reformed. Anglican. 
Baptist. Methodist. Congregational. Presbyterian. Moravian. Mennonite. etc.—brought 
with them their European tradition of ecclesiastical and domestic devotional music¬ 
making. Whereas the early settlers simply repeated the traditions they inherited, their 
successors modified them in distinctive ways, and eventually created entirely new forms 
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of sacred music inlluenccil by jazz (e.g.. ihc African-American spiritual, tire revivalist 
hyntm. which spread to Europe and throughout tire world. 


Early Psalmody 

The English Protestant colonists along tire East Coast—whether they regaided themselves 
as Anglican. Puritan. Separatist. Congregational. Presbyterian, or Baptist—were singers 
of metrical psalms in their places of WORSHIP and in their homes. Tire Puritan/ 
Separatists brought with them Ainsworth's Psalter (Amsterdam. 1612). which made use 
of many Genevan psalm tunes. Problems with singing these tunes led to the creation of 
the Bay Psalm Book 1 16401. which required just a handful of the simpler English psalm 
tunes, as found in Ravenscroft’s psalter. In later revisions, now generally called the New 
England Psalm Book, it was used bv Congregationalism and some Presbyterians (see 
CONGREGATIONALISM; PRESBYTERIANISM), and its ninth edition (1698) 
included a small supplement of tunes, tire first music printing of Colonial North America. 
Anglicans (see ANGLICANISMi and some BAPTISTS (see BAPTISTS. UNITED 
STATES) sang the Psalms of Sternhold and Hopkins to the same simple English psalm 
tunes. As in ENGLAND, these Psalms were sung unaccompanied and "lined-out" in 
public worship: that is. each line was first sung by a single voice (the Clerk), then 
repeated by the congregation. Thus tire Psalm was sung hire by line twice, once by the 
solo voice of the Clerk and once by the congregation. Tempos were extremely slow, and 
the psalm tunes were frequently modified by the oral transmission. 


Musical Reforms 

A reform in congregational singing, which led to other musical reforms, began around 
1700. This was the change from "usual singing" (lining-out I to regular singing (stanza by 
stanza). At least one church in Boston had already made the change before tire end of the 
seventeenth century, but this did not become a significant movement until the 1720s 
(although the practice of lining-out continued in tire Southern States well into the 
nineteenth century and was still being practiced in some African-American congregations 
in the twentieth century). Some of the influence for change came from England, where 
the New Version of the Psalms of Nahum Tate (1652-1715) and Nicholas Brady (1659- 
1 726) was introduced at tire same time as organs were coming into use as accompany ing 
instalments in English urban churches. The Tate and Brady Psalms became extremely 
popular in America and were sung by more than Anglicans. Similarly, the hymns and 
psalms of ISAAC WATTS 11707/17191. which also became widely sung in eighteenth- 
century America, especially among Presbyterians and Congregationalism were intended 
to supplant tire practice of lining-out when they were introduced in England. But in tire 
American colonies there was also tire influence of other language groups that had always 
sung their congregational songs stanza by stanza, such as the Dutch Reformed 
congregations in tire Hudson Valley (see DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH), the Swedish 
Lutherans in Delaware, and German Lutherans in Pennsylvania (sec LUTHERANISM. 
UNITED STATES). (Lutherans at Gloria Dei Church. Philadelphia had the use of an 
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organ, the earliest recorded instrument in the American colonies.) The impetus for the 
change to "regular singing" in the 172(>s came from New England CLERGY, notably 
Thomas Symtncs < 1677-1725) and Walter, who argued that the unskilled noise of "usual 
singing" undermined tire spirit of worship and therefore should Ire abandoned in favor of 
singing by "rule." that is. from notation rather than by ear. The change was fiercely 
resisted by some but soon became the norm in New England. To effect the change, 
singing schools were created, led by singing masters who would teach the rudiments of 
music, as well as psalm tunes and simple anthems, from tune books either imported from 
England or. the increasing practice, edited by the local singing masters who were largely 
self-taught composers. 

Singing schools, with their singing masters, had begun in England but were never the 
rmportant phenomenon that they became in North America, spanning the eighteenth to 
twentieth centuries. The most important of the American singing masters was William 
Billings (1746-1800). The most prolific and tire most distinctive of the composers of the 
early national period. Billings wrote rugged, energetic psalm tunes, small-scale anthems, 
and fuguing tunes that gave the impression of counterpoint but were in reality modified 
homophony. Among Billings's many contemporary composers in New England were 
Supply Belcher (1751-1836). Daniel Belknap (1771-18151. Lewis Edson (1748-1820). 
and Daniel Read 11757-18361. Tire Great Evangelical Awakening (see AWAKENINGS) 
of tire mid-eighteenth century did much to break down the monolithic tradition of 
psalmody by the promotion of the freer hymns of Watts and JOHN and CHARLES 
WESLEY, which brought in their wake livelier musical forms for both hymnody and 
other fonirs of vocal/ choral church music. Otlrer forms of church music were being 
developed in Pennsylvania. In Philadelphia. Janws Lyons published a number of 
collections of psalm-tunes and modest anthems that were used by 
Anglicans/Episcopalians and Lutherans: in Lancaster. Conrad Beissell and other 
members of the Ephrata Cloister composed simple four-part settings of hymns and 
players: and in Bethlehem, a whole range of composers created a rich variety of 
congregational, vocal, and choral music accompanied by string and w ind instruments and 
organ for congregations of the MORAVIAN CHURCH. Beginning in New England but 
then expanding as far as Ohio, as tire country expanded westward. Shaker communities 
(see SHAKERS) developed their unaccompanied hymnody with folklike melodies, to 
which they danced, jumped, and sltook in their worship. 


Northern and Southern Traditions 

Protestant church music in America began to move in new directions from around the 
second decade of tire nineteenth century. In tire North. European ideals were cultivated 
and in tire South folk-song models were explored, and both were strongly intluenced by 
the Second Great Awakening, the consolidation of EVANGELICAUSM with ils 
enthusiastic and emotionally charged singing. In the nortlrern states. Lowell Mason 
11792-18721. Thomas Hastings (1784-1872). and William Bradbury (1816-18681 
wanted to displace the home-grown and rustic music-making of their predecessors in 
favor of "better" (meaning Europeani music composed according to refused taste and 
sensibilities. Lowell Mason ptiblislred many collections of hymns, chants, and anthems. 
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issued in long piim-runs. and established a music academy in Boston. He encouraged 
strong and effective congregational singing, supported by choirs and organs. Hastings 
pursued a similar program and published what amounts to live manifesto of these 
reformers. A Dissertation on Musical Tasie <1820). Bradbury was the author of live 
ubiquitous "Jesus loves me. this I know” that epitomizes the SUNDAY SCHOOL 
hymnody tradition that he virtually created by the constant stream of small, square 
booklets of such songs and hymns that Ive published. Bradbury's hymnody fostered live 
development of the revivalist or gospel hymn associated with IRA SANKEY (the 
evangelist DWIGHT L.MOODYS musical partner). PHILIP P.BL1SS. FANNY 
CROSBY, and others. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, uiban churches had cultivated a musical 
professionalism that replaced choirs with a paid quartet, and congregational singing was 
much reduced. A concert style of music predominated for both vocal and organ music, 
being promoted by such composers as Dudley Buck, one of the founders of the American 
Guild of Organists. Large-scale religious works were composed the "Boston Classicists.” 
such as Horatio Parker's Horn Naviiiima. 

In the southern states, where most people lived in rural communities, a different style 
predominated in the churches, one derived from folk song. To make it easier for people to 
read music, systems of shapenotes r basic geometric-shaped mite heads that designated 
relative pitches) were devised, and many tune books incorporating such systems were 
published. Among the most important of these were Kentucky Hannony (1816). Southern 
Harmony (1835). and Sacred Harp (1844). Many of these tune books had live music- 
arranged in three rather than four parts, following the example of many eighteenth- 
century English tune-books, a tradition that appears to have been introduced by 
Playford's 1677 psalter. Shape-note singing in rural America was in strong contrast with 
the professionalism of tlie music of the churches in cities and major towns. Indeed, the 
"fasola" singing of the music of the Sacred Harp (now in four parts) continues to this 
day. 

Southern CULTURE depended on SLAVERY for its prosperity. African-American 
slaves were frequently excluded from the churches or were confined to high galleries, 
supplied with external stairways, where they were neither to be seen nor Iveard. At 
revivalist CAMP MEETINGS, attendees were racially segregated both in the arena of the 
meeting and in the tented dormitory areas. The African Americans would sing among 
themselves late into the night, and the white folk would stay up to listen to this different 
way of singing. Thus evolved the distinctive genre of religious song, in which biblical 
images tsuclt as Moses, and the children of Israel entering the Promised Land) were used 
to express hcait-fclt desires for emancipation and freedom. The spiritual, with its 
integrity, sincerity, and power, is now known throughout the world. 


Renewals and Reforms 

By live end of the nineteenth century, the effect of tike English OXFORD MOVEMENT, 
which began as an Anglican phenomenon, was visible and audible in the Protestant 
churches of America. Church buildings were neo-gothic in style: organs, prev iously in a 
gal-lery at the rear of churches, were now visible at the from of the sanctuary. Choir 
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members, now also visible, faced each other in divided chancels, and were often vested, 
if not in the customary Anglican cassock and surplice, at least in a suitable colored robe. 
The ptimaty music that they sang was anthems, a form borrowed from Anglican 
tradition, though most likely composed by an American even if in an ’English ' style. But 
there were exceptions. One was the composer Charles Ives, who created a distinctive 
American sound by combining the melodies of folk hymns within formal structures with 
a distinctively non Europe an approach to tonality. Tire connections between text and tone 
in his Psalm settings are remarkable examples of musical hcimeneulics. Others who 
created a distinctive American sound for Protestant church music included Aaron 
Copland and Roger Sessions. 

The second decade of the twentieth century saw various attempts to reform Protestant 
churoh music. A principal concern was to make it more relevant and connected to the 
order of worship within which it was heard. Another was to draw ehoir members from the 
congregation and rely less on paid performers. Yet another was to either raise or keep 
musical standards high. A number of societies and institutions were founded to further 
such aims, including The Hymn Society of America (1922). Westminster Cltoir College 
(1926). and the School of Sacred Music at Union Theological Seminary. New York 

< 1928). There were also live Episcopal Evergreen church music conferences (from 1923). 
overseen by Winfred Douglas and others, at which new compositions by Leo Sowertiv 

< 1895-19681. Healey Willan (1880-1968). and Randall Thompson <1899-19841 were 
prominent. 

There were other strands of Protestant church music as well. Tlie music of revivalism 
and live gospel song continued into the twentieth century, fostered by such composer- 
publishers as Alexander and Rodeheaver. Later, such music was ued by BILLY 
GRAHAM Crusades and thus achieved worldwide recognition. In black churches, 
another form of revivalism developed, the “’black gospel” music of Charles Tindley and 
Thomas A.Dorsey. which later gave birth to gospel choirs and embraced a concert style 
closely related to that promoted by the stage and recording industries. But whatever its 
“secular” associations, black gospel musie is firmly earthed in the worship and 
experience of African-American congregations. Jazz, idioms were explored by both black 
and white musicians to convey religious faith and feeling: examples include Duke 
Ellington's “In tike Beginning God” and Dave Bruheck's ‘“Jazz Mass." 

Since the 1960s. Anxrrican Protestant church music has diversified and now embraces 
an astonishingly broad range of musical style and genre. Particularly pervasive is 
contemporary Christian music, which is promoted not simply as an alternative to 
traditional forms, but as tike only valid form of Christian musical expression in the 
twenty-first century. Its characteristic praise choruses—a development of the earlier 
Sunday School hymnody and children’s mission choruses—are projected on screens, 
rather than printed in songbooks. and accompanied by keyboards and rhythm instruments 
commonly used in the secular world of popular music. Although lines are commonly 
drawn between “contemporary” and “traditional” worship music, some churches attempt 
to combine both in what is referred to as “blended” music. It is debatable whether one 
can continue to speak of patterns of Protestant church music any more, because the 
clearly defined musical tradition.' of “Episcopalians.” “Lutheran." “Methodist” (sec 
METHODISM. NORTH AMERICA) and so forth have all but disappeared from many of 
the congregations of tluise denominations. 
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A new phenomenon is the growth of immigrant congregations from Pacific Rim 
countries, principally KOREA and Taiwan. Whereas much of the worship music they use 
was developed from the late nineteenth-century revivalist styles that the missionaries 
brought with them when they founded churches in their countries of origin, they are 
beginning to create worship music that reflects more of their cultural origins. Thus, at the 
beginning of the twenty-first century, new immigrants are importing music forms as did 
the immigrants at the beginning of the colonial period, except that they now come from 
an entirely different continent. 

See also Hymns and Hymnals. Music. English Church: Music. Northern European: 
Music. Popular: Revivals 
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ROBIN A.LEAVER 


MUSIC, ENGLISH CHURCH 


The great tradition of church musk in England was altered significantly as a result of the 
introduction of Protestant doctrines in the sixteenth cintuiy. After the Reformation. 
English texts supplanted medieval Latin and there was a demand for simpler singing. A 
compromise was reached during live reign of ELIZABETH 1. in which elaborate anthems 
and canticles could still be performed in the cathedrals and Chapel Royal, whereas simple 
congregational Psalms were characteristic of parish churches. The civil war of the 
seventeenth century disrupted live life of tike Anglican Church, but traditional liturgies 
and music were reinstated after the Restoration of the monarchy in 1660. Tlw cuthcdiul 
choral tradition declined in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, but revived 
during the Victorian era and the twentieth century, with many fine examples of church 
music being written and choirs maintaining high musical standards. Despite early Puritan 
objections, organs remained imponant in Anglican churches. Other Protestant 
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denominations, especially Congregationalism. Picsbytcuans. and MethodisLs. generally 
favored simpler music but often borrowed from the repertoire of the established church. 


The Reformation 

Church music flouiished in the English church during the years before the break with 
Rome in 1533. There were nineteen cathedrals, each of which had a choir of men and 
boys who sang daily services. Ten of tire cathedrals were monastic in organization. They 
offered several daily masses, of which the most elaborate was generally the Lady Mass 
sung in honor of tire Virgin. It frequently included polyphonic music with boys from a 
monastic song school supplying treble lines. The other daily offices were generally sung 
by the monks alone in plainsong or Gregorian chant. The nine secular cathedrals were 
served by priests who were not in monastic orders. Their clioirs of men and boys also 
offered daily masses and services with Latin texts, generally according to the Use of 
Sarum codified at Salisbury cathedial. Small organs had been used for centuries. 

As is well known. HENRY VIII (1509-1547) broke the ties between England and 
Rome in 1533 to obtain his divorce from Catherine of Aiagon and validate his marriage 
to Anne Boleyn. Protestant teachings, especially tire doctrines of MARTIN LUTHER and 
JOHN CALVIN, were influential in reshaping the state church of which he was named 
Supreme Head. The monasteries were dissolved between 1536 and 1 >10. and tire 
monastic cathedrals were converted into secular establishments, called cathedrals of the 
new foundation because they were given new statutes and revenues. More important was 
the introduction of the BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER during the reign of Henry's son 
Edward VI <1547-1553). Compiled by THOMAS CRANMER. the archbishop of 
Canteibury. tire first Prayer Book published in 1549 was a compromise between 
traditional liturgies and Protestant services influenced by the German reformers. It 
provided a Communion service, which was basically a translation of the Mass and 
services of Matins and Evensong or Morning and Evening Prayer based on the monastic 
hours. Throughout, use of the English language was required: this was a matter of great 
importance to the choirs because, virtually overnight, it became illegal to use any of the 
existing settings of Latin texts. A revised Prayer Book issued in 1552 was still more 
Protestant in character, and rejected additional doctrines and liturgies of the medieval 
chureh. After the Reformation cathedral choirs were made up of about twelve men. 
known as vicars choral or (if they were not in holy orders) lay clerks, and about ten boys, 
who were generally educated in choir schools. 

Calvin’s arguments for unaccompanied congregational singing of Psalm texts were 
adopted in many places, especially in parish churches that had never had trained choirs. A 
simple unison setting of live Communion service and other liturgies was provided by John 
Merbecke. whore tit/ok of Common Prove r Noted was first published in 1550. 

After Edward Vi’s early death in 1553. live throne passed to his half-sister Mary 
Tudor, the daughter of Henry VIII and his first wife. Catherine of Ar agon. Sl>e had been 
raised as a Catholic and had never dev iated from that faith. She did everything she could 
to restore Catholic worship with Latin Masses arid traditional music, hut it was obvious 
that the Reformation could not be undone. Westminster Abbey might be turned into a 
monastery again (it had become one of several new cathedrals under Henry VIII). hut it 
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was generally impossible to reestablish the other religious houses and to eradicate 
Protestant teachings. 


The Elizabethan Church 

Mary—who came to be known as "Bloody Mary" because about three hundred 
Protestants, including Archbishop Cranmer. were executed during her reign by being 
burned at the stake—died in 1558 after ruling for only five years. She was followed by 
Elizabeth 1. the daughter of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn. Brought up as a Protestant and 
in any case not recogniz.ed by the papacy as a legitimate ruler, she restored the Book of 
Common Piayer with iis English liturgies and music. 

Duiing the reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603). English Puritans continued to demand 
fuither reform in the state church. Some Puritan leaders had been among the Marian 
exiles who tied to Frankfurt and Geneva to escape persecution and possible death in 
England. Heavily intlucnced by Calvinistic teachings, they deplored elaborate church 
music and sought to silence organs and trained choirs. They favored metrical Psalms, 
sung in unison by the entire congregation to simple music w ith one note for each syllable 
of the text, and they came very close to persuading the Convocation of 1563 to outlaw lire 
use of organs in church services. Were it not for the Queen herself they might have 
succeeded, but Elizabeth loved fine chureh music and supported some of England's 
greatest composers, especially Thomas Tallis ic. 1505-15851 and William Byrd 11543— 
1623). who composed works of great beauty for use in her Chapel Royal and in tire 
cathedrals. Tire revised Prayer Book of 1559 did continue to mandate the use of English 
texts and generally favored musical settings that were easily understood by lay men and 
women, although (for the benefit of "those who delight in music.” such as tire Queen) it 
pcimitted the singing of polyphonic anthems only once in each service. Cathedral choirs 
were reconstituted and organs remained in use. 

William Byrd himself remained a Catholic , but Elizabeth made no attempt to interfere 
with his private beliefs findeed, sire generally avoided making "windows into iron's 
souls"), and it may be that some of Byrd's Latin masses and motets were sung at the 
Chapel Royal. Byrd's masses for three, four, and five voices rank among tire greatest 
compositions of tire age. Some of tire realm's finest musicians, including instrumentalists, 
performed at court. Elizabeth made it clear that she enjoyed tire music more than the 
preaching. Although Communion came to be celebrated infrequently, only weekly or 
monthly in the cathedrals and several times a year in parish churches, tire Elizabethan 
composers provided a number of settings of its sung sections (the Kyrie. Creed. Sanctus. 
Agnus Dei. and Gloria in cxcelsis. which was transferred to the end of the service) as 
well as simple motets and elaborate anthems. The principal Anglican services were 
Morning and Evening Prayer. Daily Evensongs and Sunday Matins were the chief glories 
of tire cathedrals, and some of tire finest compositions were settings of the canticles, the 
Magnificat and Nunc dinrittis at Evensong. Te Deunr and Jubilate at Matins. The 
composers active under Elizabeth, in addition to Tallis and Byrd, were Christopher Tye 
(c. 1500-1573). Robert Parsons (d. 1570). and Richaid Fairant <d. 1581). 
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The Early Seventeenth Century 

The death of Elizabeth and the succession of her Scottish cousin lames I (1603-1625). 
the first ruler of the Stuart line, did not mark a significant change in church music. Verse 
anthems became more common in the Chapel Royal and cathedrals, these involved the 
use of soloists alternating with sections for the full choir, often accompanied by string 
instruments rather than organ. Notable composers of verse anthems, as well as services 
and full anthems, included Thomas Tomkins (1572-1656). Thomas Weelkes (c. 1575- 
16»23). and Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625). The gieatest of these, whose works remain 
glories of the Anglican tradition, was Gibbons. The son of a professional musician. 
Gibbons was a chorister at King’s College. Cambridge, and was named organist of tire 
Chapel Royal while still a young man. He later served as organist of Westminster Abbey 
as well. He died of a seizure in 1625 at Canterbury, where he had gone to lead the royal 
musicians in welcoming Henrietta Maiia. the French bride of Charles I to England. His 
most famous works are live Short Service in F. the full anthem “Hosanna to the Son of 
David.” for use on Palm Sundav. and live Advent verse anthem "This is the record of 
John.” 

Puritan opposition to live established church intensified under Charles I (1625-1649). 
Unlike his father, who maintained the Elizabethan via media by appointing both 
traditionalists and reformers to bishoprics and other positions of authority. Charles 
favored the highchurch paity led by WHJ-IAM LAUD, an Oxford scholar whom he 
named archbishop of Canterbury in 1633. Often known a. ARMENIANS because they 
were influenced by the Dutch theologian Jacobus Arminius. they introduced elaborate 
liturgies, vestments, and altars, bringing hack a number of practices that had been 
rejected at the tin*- of the Refomtaiion. The Puritans regarded these as popish and 
superstitious. Their views, voiced in the Long Parliament that met in 1610. led to 
polarization between parliamentarians and royalists and finally to the outbreak of the 
English Civil War in 1642. A number of cathedrals and other churches were damaged in 
the fighting, and many organs and altars were destroyed. Anglican wonthip according to 
the Book of Common Prayer was banned and cathedral choirs were disbanded. Laud was 
executed at live order of Parliament in 1645 and Charles I himself was publicly beheaded 
at Whitehall cm Januaiy 30. 1619. 

During the Interregnum—the years without a monarchy. 1649-1660. during most of 
which time OLIVER CROMWELL ruled as Loid Protector—both Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists held services in England. The Piesbyierians. like the Anglicans, 
believed in a state church but opposed episcopacy and popish practices, whereas the 
Congregationalists. better known during the period itself as Independents, rejected an 
established church and government regulation of religion altogether. Liturgical practice 
in parish churches and cathedrals varied. At Exeter, for instance, a wall was erected in live 
middle of the cathedral so that the Independents might worship in the nave and the 
Piesbyierians in live choir. In accordance with Puritan belief music was limited to 
congregational singing of metrical Psalms, generally to the texts that had been published 
by Stemhold and Hopkins in 1562. 
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Hie Restoration 

Both the monarchy and the Anglican church were restored in 1660. two years after die 
death of Oliver Cromwell. Charles II. the older son of Charles I. ruled from 1660 to 1685. 
There had been talk of accommodating the Presbyterians, if not the Independents, by 
having a broader state church than before, but narrower interests prevailed and the 
Restoration church was similar to that of Elizabeth or Janies I.A slightly revised Prayer 
Book was brought into use in 1662 and was destined to remain the official liturgy until 
the twentieth century. Cathedral musical establishments were restored as rapidly as 
possible, but in most places it was years before new or rebuilt organs were in place. It 
was also difficult to reestablish the choirs. Some men who had sung before the war came 
back, although there were no boys with unchanged voices who were familiar with the old 
services. This is one of like reasons that man) Restoration anthems make little use of 
treble lines, emphasizing men’s singing instead. 

The best-known composer of the era was HENRY PURCELL <1659-1695). Indeed, 
he is generally regarded as England's greatest musician to live during the years between 
Byrd and Elgar. The son of a Chapel Royal tenor, he joined that choir as a chorister in 
1669. When only twenty he was appointed organist at Westminster Abbey, and two years 
later lie was named one of the Chapel Royal organists. In addition to chureh music he 
wrote several Odes for state occasions and a number of fantasias for orehestra as well as 
England's first opera. Dido and Aeneas. His church music includes three services, of 
which the finest is like Evening Service in G Minor, full anthems such as the simple 
'Remember not. laird, our offences" and tike more elaborate Hear my prayer. O Lord." 
and verse anthems, including "Thy Word is a lantern" and "My beloved spake." a 
worldly ode to spring. He also wrote a few anthems to Latin texts—it is perhaps a sign of 
a more tolerant age that they were accepted—including tire impressive “Jehova quant 
multi sunt hostes.” Pureell (like Mozart) was only thirty-six when Ite died, and one can 
only imagine what he might have accomplished had Ite lived longer. The other well- 
known composer of the period was John Blow < 1649-1708). who was one of Purcell’s 
teachers and survived him by more than a decade. Also organist at both Westminster 
Abbey and the Chapel Royal. Blow left a larger number of anthems than Purcell, 
including three works sung at the coronation of James II in 1685. 

James. Charles IPs younger brother, succeeded him because Charles left no legitimate 
children. An avowed Roman Catholic. James was content for several years to leave the 
chureh as it was. but by 1688 Ire was interfering with tire establishment. The birth of his 
son in 1689 was a signal to many political leaders that he needed to be removed from the 
throne so that there would not be an unending line of Catholic monarchs. As a result of 
the so-called Glorious Revolution. James and his heirs were excluded from the 
succession and the throne passed to William 111. the Protestant ruler of tire Netherlands, 
and his wife Maty. James's daughter, who was also a Protestant. Anglican liturgy and 
music changed little under them or their successor. Queen Anne 11702-1714). 
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The Eighteenth Century 

The eighteenth century is often regarded us being a low point in the history of the Church 
of England and its music. Religious life was dominated by rationalism ratber than real, 
and services were often maintained as a matter of routine rather than enthusiasm. Choirs 
declined because men often continued to sing long after their voices had decayed, boys 
were poorly trained, and rehearsals were infrequent. Amateur instrumentalists played 
more often in parish churches than organists. The most important composers were 
Jeremiah Clarke <c. 1673-17071. William Croft (1678-1727). Maurice Greene 11696- 
1755). William Boyce <1711-17791. and Thomas An wood (1765-1838). 

The greatest musical achievement of the century was the establishment of music 
festivals in cathedral cities. The famous Three Choirs Festival, bringing together the 
choirs from Gloucester. Worcester, and Hereford cathedrals, is usually said to have begun 
in 1715. but in fact there were earlier, less formal, gatherings. Works by Purcell and Croft 
were performed at live first festivals, but by 1736 the music of George Freidiric Handel 
began to dominate. Bom in Saxony in 1685. Handel had come to England in 1710 and 
lived there continuously from 1712 until his death in 1759. His Tc Deunts and anthems, 
including those composed for the Duke of Chaitdos and for tire coronation of George II. 
were sung in cathedrals, but woifcs like the oratorio Samson and the 'Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day" were banned because they were not settings of liturgical texts and had no place in 
traditional services. Even the famous Messiah, first performed at Dublin in 1741 and at 
Covent Garden in London in 1743. was at first thought unsuitable for performance in 
churches. It was regarded as a secular entertainment when it was first sung by the Three 
Choirs in 1757. and was relegated to a public hall at Gloucester instead of the cathedral. 
It was only in the year of Handel's death that performance in Hereford cathedral was 
pcimitted. and then only because no other hall could accommodate the expected 
audience. By the end of the century Messiah was regularly sung by large massed choirs in 
several of tire cathedrals as well as in Westminster Abbey. Choir festivals spread to a 
number of cities, including Birmingham. Leeds. Liverpool, and Norwich, and attracted 
large crowds. 


The Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 

The apathy and negkcl that characterized the church during the eighteenth eentuiy 
continued well into the nineteenth. Musical standards in the cathedrals remained low. 
Choral services were simply abandoned for a time at Bristol. In London the number of 
singing men at St. Paul’s fell from forty-two to six. whereas the men at Westminster 
Abbey were allowed to send deputies who. accotding to a contemporary report, 
performed without skill or enthusiasm. Tire situation in parish churches was no better. 

Those who fought for reform included the organist Samuel Sebastian Wesley, who 
published an outspoken plea for change in 1854. and Maria Hackett. who spent much of 
her life lighting for better conditions for choirboys. More imponant was the influence of 
the OXFORD MOVEMENT, which sought to restore tire dignity and beauty of high- 
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church liturgy and ceremonial. This uffccied sonic parish churches earlier lhan calhcdrals: 
Ihc movement for musical reform can he traced to the parish of All Saints Margaret 
Street. London, in 1839. and Leeds parish church in 1841. Some parish churches sought 
to emulate cathedrals, and their choirs sang some of the simpler works from the cathedral 
repertoires. 

The great development of hymnody also dates from the early Victorian era. and owes 
much to the highehurch Tractarians of the Oxford Movement. Earlier, hymn singing was 
not characteristic of cither cathedral or parish worship. The first modem English hymn 
book was compiled by Bishop Reginald Hebei and published in 1827. It included only 
words, not music. The earliest hymnal with music was Hymns Ancient and Modem. 
Published in 1861. it had sold more than five million copies by the end of the decade. 
One of the most prolific writers of hymn texts was CHARLES WESLEY 11707-1788). 
younger brother of the founder of Methodism. JOHN WESLEY. 

The nineteenth century also witnessed the introduction of modem organs with pedals. 
The first known pedal-board in England, only an octave in length, was installed at the 
parish church of St. Mary Redcliffc in Bristol in 1726. but as late as 1810 only two 
cathedrals had organs with pedals. This situation says something about the organ music 
played in England, since the works of Bach and his contemporaries could not be 
performed without pedals. A number of large organs were displayed at tl»c Crystal Palace 
for the Exhibition of 1851. In particular a large three-manual organ w ith pedals made by 
Henry Willis attracted attention, and some of it was later installed in Winchester 
cathedral. Willis also built what is often regarded as live first typical modern English 
organ, an instrument with more than one hundred stops built for St. George's Hall. 
Liverpool, in 1855. Organs conceived in this style—romantic in approach, with a number 
of voices imitating orchestral instruments—dominated until about 1954. when the organ 
designed for the Royal Festival Hall in London followed a more baroque scheme with 
reed stops in the French style. 

Samuel Sebastian Wesley was the consultant for the Willis organ in Liverpool. Named 
organist of Hereford cathedral at the age of twenty-two. he later served at Exeter. 
Winchester, and Gloucester and was a prolific composer of church music. Some of his 
anthems rank among the finest of the Victorian cathedral works. They are often lengthy 
and include sections for a solo singer: perhaps the best example is The Wilderness." 
published as pan of a collection of twelve anthems in 1853. Among the other popular 
Victorian composers of church music were John Goss (1800-1880). T.A.Walmisley 
<1814-1856). who amazingly served as organist of three Cambridge colleges (King's. St. 
John's, and Trinity I as well as the University church of Great St. Mary’s simultaneously: 
and Sir John Stainer (1840-1901). composer of die famous oratorio The Crucifixion. In 
addition to writing the music for the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas. Sir Arthur Seymour 
Sullivan (1842-1900) left a number of popular works for the church. 

Twentieth-century composers continued this tradition, but enhanced it by providing 
works of greater spirituality and musical interest. Much of the repertoire of English 
cathedral and parish church choirs still consists of the anthems and serv ices of Sir Hubert 
Parry (1848-1914). Sir Charles Villiers Stanford (1852-1924). and Char les Wood (1866- 
1926). Church music may not have been the chief interest of Ralph Vaughan Williams 
(1872-19581 or Benjamin Britten 11913-1976). but both have left masterpieces. Herbert 
Howells (1892-1983) did concentrate his talents on the church, his finest religious 
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compositions, including the ‘'Collegium Regale" services written for King's College. 
Cambridge, and the movingly simple Christmas carol "A Spotless Rose." are 
unsurpassed. 

At the end of live twentieth century live tradition of English church music remained 
strong. Changes had taken place; in particular girls had joined boys at many cathedrals, 
either in separate choirs or as part of a mixed ensemble, and women's voices often 
dominated choirs in parish churches. Although many traditional musicians disapproved, 
there were experiments with new musical and liturgical styles. Services in Methodist and 
Congregational churches were less formal than those in the Church of England, hut the 
choice of anthems was much live same. Hymns had gained greater importance in most 
services; new hymns continued to be composed and new hymnals to be published. There 
was distress because of the decline of church attendance in England and worry about the 
future of musical establishments, but so far as music was concerned the century ended in 
good form. 

See also Atminianism. Book of Common Prayer. Calvin. John; Cranmer. Thomas; 
Cromwell. Oliver: Elizabeth I: Henry VIII: Laud. William: Luther. Martin. Oxford 
Movement: Purcell. Henry: Wesley. Charles; Wesley. John 
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STANFORD LEHMBERC. 


MUSIC, GLOBAL 


This term is often used interchangeably with world, ethnic, international, or multicultural 
music. "Third World music" may he found occasionally, but is inaccurate and catties 
vestiges of COLONIALISM. "Global music." however, also presents some difficulties. 
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The Him (dales to perspeclivc: What music is global and what music is not? Although 
Christian song has been transmitted across language groups and cultures since the 
apostolic era. Carlton Young notes a first wave of global song during the missionary 
movement of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries as European and Noith American 
church music became the global musical currency. Late in the twentieth century. 
EuroNonh American churches have become aware of musics produced by Christians 
from non-Western cultures. Interest in global music today reflects a demographic shift 
between 1950 and the tuin of the twenty-first century. Where once 70 percent of baptized 
Christians lived in the northern hemisphere now only 30 to 35 percent of Christians do. 
with 65 to 70 percent living in live southern. This second wave of global music from the 
two-thirds world is the subject of this article. 

The second difficulty with "global music" is tire political nature of "globalization." As 
an economic strategy, globalization is often associated with the spread of Western 
economic approaches and cultural values around the world, especially those from the 
UNITED STATES. This connection of globalization—and by association, global—with 
cultural assimilation is unfoitunate. For the most part those who promote the use of 
global music within Euro-North American WORSHIP have the opposite intent: they 
strive to bring the authentic musical voice of Christians from tire far reaches of tire globe 
into Western LITURGY as a reminder that the CHURCH, although gathered locally, is a 
pan of the universal body of Christ. 

For tire purpose of this article, global music will signify Christian songs originating 
beyond EuroNonh American cultural contexts. Protestant Hymnals (see HYMS AND 
HYMNALS I produced in the UNITED STATES. CANADA, and some countries in 
Europe included Christian songs primarily from sub-Saharan AFRICA. Asia (especially 
eastern Asia). LATIN AMERICA (including Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking 
countries). and the CARIBBEAN. Christian music from the Middle East. Eastern Europe, 
the former Soviet Republics, and the Polynesian islands have been less widely 
disseminated. Christian music created by NATIVE AMERICANS and African 
Americans is beyond the scope of this article. Although global music often includes 
instrumental and dance forms, the focus here is on congregational songs. 

This article considers ecumenical and denominational strands of activity since the 
mid-1960s that have led to the general inclusion of global song in hy mnals and hy mnal 
supplements published in the United States. Canada, and western Europe since the late 
1980s. Whereas this article is organized by confessional tradition, those who compile 
collections and use global song do so with an ecumenical spirit (see ECUMENISM). 
Specific issues are addressed in the brief bibliography. 


Influences of Vatican II 

Before the liturgical reforms of tire Second Vatican Council 11962-1965). Christians 
beyond the EuroNonh American context primarily sang Western hymns in translation. 
Although folk tunes from "native" cultures appeared occasionally in Western collections, 
these tunes were often domesticated by eliminating intervals difficult for Western singers 
and by adding keyboard harmonizations. Even original compositions by non-Western 
composers were regularly composed in Western musical styles. Colonial missionaries 
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and (heir convens often assumed that indigenous cultural foims were technically and 
aesthetically inadequate or even inlierently evil, incapable of conveying sound Christian 
THEOLOGY. Admittedly, specific melodies, musical instalments, and rhythmic patterns 
are often associated with non-Christian cultural practices. In many cultures, however, 
indigenous musical resources have been wedded with the gospel to produce musical 
expressions that ate liturgically faithful and culturally relevant. 

The Con.siiiiiinm on the Sacretl Liturgy (1963) produced by Vatican II promoted 
liturgy inculturated in the linguistic patterns, metaphors, dance, and music of individual 
cultures while sharing a common historical liturgical shape throughout the world. Mass 
settings based on specific musical/cultural idioms began to appear in the 1960s. These 
included Misia Luba. a Congolese mass, and Mlstu Qamuta. a Xhosa mass setting from 
SOUTH AFRICA by Benjamin Peter John Tyamzashe. Spanish-language masses 
included After Crlolla (Ariel Ramirez I. an Argentine mass based on indigenous folk 
rhythms, and several Central American masses, represented by After Cam/iesina 
NicaragHense (Carlos Mejia Godoy) and La nuesn mi.ia metoamericana (Guillermo 
Cui'llari. Because they were composed in vernacular styles, these masses paved the way 
for establishing cultural identity through congregational music. The Ten-year Report of 
The Milwaukee Symposia for Church Composers (1992). an unofficial Roman Catholic 
document that included participation by Protestants, elaborated on the proposals of 
Vatican 11 in tire section entitled. "Cross-Cultural Music Making." Liturgical 
inculturation also caught the attention of many Protestants. 


World Council of Churches Contributions 

The WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (WCC) publications, international assemblies, 
and church music symposia are important sources for global song. Initial efforts centered 
on Caniaie Domino (melody edition. 1974: full-harmony edition. 1980), published by the 
WCC and edited by hymnologist Erik Routley (1917-1982). Appearing in three earlier 
editions <1924. 1930. 1951) published by the World Student Christian Federation, the 
WCC version was a radical departure from these, containing 202 selections in thirteen 
languages with participation by Roman Catholics and Orthodox Christians for the first 
tins:. Texts appear in tire original language and. usually, in English. French, and German. 
In spite of the broader global perspective of the fourth edition, the collection retained the 
feel of a European hy mnal and many of the songs were harmonized w ithout regard to the 
CULTURE of origin. Later culturally focused publications such as African Sonar of 
Worship (1986). edited by Taiwanese eth no musicologist I-to Loh. and Biuzilian Sonar of 
Worship < 1989). edited by Brazilian composer Jaci Maraschin. avoid some of the pitfalls 
of Caniaie Domino. 

The Sixth General Assembly in Vancouver r 1983) was a turning point for integrating 
global song into WCC liturgies. Liturgical/musical anlmaieurs (animators) from around 
the world provided leadership for assembly worship. Publications of songs from this 
assembly and succeeding events in Canberra <199!i and Harare (1998) have been 
important sources for transmitting global song throughout the world. Some of tire primary 
animateurs include 1-to Loh (Presbyterian. Taiwan). Patrick Matsikenyiri (United 
Methodist. ZIMBABWE I. Sinwi Monteiro (Methodist. BRAZIL). George Mxadana 
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<South Africa). Pablo Sosa (Methodic. Aigcniina). Per Hailing (Lutheran. SWEDEN). 
Dinah Riendorf (Ghana), and Teny Mac Anhui (United Methodist. USA). Mac Anhui 
served as live woiship consultant foi the WCC during both the Canberra and Harare 
Assemblies. Although not a WCC publication. Thunui Minn: Internationales 
Okumenishehes Liederbuch 11995). edited by Dietei Tiautwein and endorsed by the 
Association of Protestant Churches and Mission in GERMANY, reflects tire spirit of the 
WCC gatherings. Trautnein coordinated worship for the Vancouver Assembly. 


Imthcran Contributions 

The focus on culture and worship by tike LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION (LWF) 
and its assemblies (ten thiough 2003) have set the stage for incorporating global song into 
liturgy. Luudttmus. with six editions from 1952 to 1990. is a collection used in these 
gatherings. The 1990 Supplement was the first to focus on global song with another 
edition planned for 2003. Gerhard Caitford and Mark P.Bangcn. participants in LWF 
consultations on worship, have been among the foremost proponents of global song for 
the Lutheran church (see EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA) in 
the United States. 

Othei Lutheran representatives include Howard S. Olsen <b. 1922). who collected 
songs from eastern Africa and edited several editions of Tumshangille Mungu: Nyimbo ;a 
Kikritto ;a Katfiika published by the Lutheran Theological College in Tanzania. Selected 
songs appear in the United States in Lead Us. Lord ( 1977l and Set Free (1993). Swedish 
Lutherans deserve special mention in the dissemination of global song. Anders Nyberg 
collected three volumes of South African Freedom Songs during apartheid, selections that 
were published in the United States as Freedom It Cuming (1984). Upon return to 
Sweden he taught Swedish young people how to sing in the South African style. The 
publication and recording of these songs have been significant in antiapartheid awareness 
in Europe. Per Hailing has promoted global song and liturgy both for the WCC 
< Worshipping Ecumenically. 1995) and through a series of ten documentaries entitled 
The Whole World Sings" for Swedish television. His folk mass Trad m i dansen (1993) 
provides a Swedish contextualution of the liturgy. 

In the United States a Lutheran-based ensemble. Bread for tike Journey, has published 
two collections of global songs. Global Songs: Loud Voices (1995) and Glolnd Songs 2 
(1997) along with recordings. With One Voice (1995). a hymnal supplement for tike 
Lutheran Hook of Worship (1978). and the Spanish-language hymnal. Libro de Liturgia y 
Cdntico (1998). edited by Pedro Suarez, reflect significant global diveisity. The African 
American Hymnal. This Fur by Faith (1999), is also an excellent source for African 
songs. 


.Methodist Contributioas 

Methodists have been leaders in collecting, composing, publishing, and incorporating 
global song into worship. Pablo Sosa lb. 1933) spcaiheaded this movement in South 
America with successive editions of Cunaonero Ahierio (Open Songbook) begun in 
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1974 and continuing through the 199th. Sosa's earlier hymnal. Cantico Nuevo (1962). 
reflected virtually only Euro-Noith American musical traditions. Cancionero Abie no. 
however, encouraged indigenous compositions by South Americans. Its informal format 
with cassette recordings brought new authors and composers to light. This collection has 
influenced Spanish-language songbooks and hymnals published in the United States by 
United Methodists such as Celebremos (1979) and Celebremos II (1983). edited by 
Roberto Escamilla and Elsie Shoemaker Eslinger. and Mil Voces Para Celehrar (1996). 
edited by Raquel Martinez, as well as hymnals published by other Protestant 
denominations. 

The Global Praise Project (GPPi of United Methodius has made significant 
contributions to the dissemination of global song. Begun in 1992 through the General 
Board of Global Ministry, like GPP has been led by S.T.Kimbrough Jr., general editor, 
and Carlton R. Young. musical editor. The GPP brings together leading church musicians 
and composers from around the world to share songs, plan publications, and design 
conferences that encourage the singing of global songs by local congregations. In 
addition to WCC animateurs Marling. Lob, Matsikenyiri. Monteiro. and Sosa, other GPP 
leaders include Raquel Guitierrez-Achbn (Cuban-American). Tom Colvin 
(SCOTLAND/Africa). Melva Costcn (African American). Ludmilla Garbouzova 
(RUSSIA). Hartmut Hand! (Germany), Ivor Jones (ENGLAND). Jorge Lock waul 
(Dominican Republic). George Muliain (Trinidad and Tobago), and Lint Swee Hong 
(Singapore). 

Global Praise I (1996. rev. 1997) and Global Praise II (2000) arc two general 
collections with a broad diversity of world song. Focused collections include Africa 
Praise Songhook (1998) compiled by Matsikenyiri. Russian Praise <I999| compiled by 
Garbuzova. Caribbean Praise (2000) compiled by Mulrain. and Tenemos 
Espemnza/Teinos Es/ieranfoAVe Hare llo/ie (2002) edited by Lock ward. Songs for the 
World: Hymns by Charles Wesley (2001) provides fresh settings of Wesley's hymns by 
composers around the world. 

Celebremos / anti II and Hymns from the Four Winds I1983). a collection of Asian 
American hymns edited by I-to Loh. foreshadowed the GPP. Tltese collections have had 
a significant impact on hymnals used by the United Metltodist Church, including like 
United Methodist Hymnal 1 1989). edited by Carlton Young. The Faith M V Sing |2(KK». a 
hymnal supplement edited by Gary Alan Smith, and Come. Let Us Worship (2001). a 
Korcan-English United Methodist Hymnal published jointly with the PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH (PCUSA). 


Reformed Contributions 

Reformed traditions have also contributed to the collection and dissemination of global 
song. Most notable are tike work of the IONA COMMUNITY (Scotlandi and I-to lath 
(Taiwan). Tom Colvin 11925-2000). a member of the Iona Community, served in several 
countries including Malawi and Ghana as a mission-ary from the CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. He encouraged the development of indigenous song, often pairing 
Christian texts w ith traditional melodies. His publications. Fill Us with Your Lose (1969) 
and Come Let Us Walk This Road Together < 1997). have provided materials for several 
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hymnals in (he United Slates, especially the hymn "Jesu. Jesu. Fill Us with Your Love." 
The Iona Community was also at tl>e forefront of promoting global song from South 
Africa during apartheid. John Bell and the members of tlw Wild Goose Resource Group 
tW'GRG) edited two global collections. Many anil Great: Songs of the World Church 
< 19901 and Sent by the Lord (1991). Subsequent publications by the WGRG usually 
include global songs among their varied contents, pros iding a sung complement to the 
prophetic message of justice and peace for which the Community is known. 

l-to Loh (b. 1936). Presbyterian Church of Taiwan iPCT>. has been tire leader in 
collecting, promoting, and publishing Asian Christian songs. Following in the footsteps 
of D.T.Niles (1908-1970). Sri Lankan ecumenist with tire WCC. cofounder of the East 
Asian Christian Conference, and editor of the E. A.C.C. Hymnal (1963), Loh encourages 
compositions from diverse Asian musical idioms, thus fostering an Asian Christian 
liturgical identity. He conducted his research through extensive travel under the auspices 
of the UNITED METHODIST CHURCH and while teaching at the Asian Institute for 
Liturgy and Music in Manila, culminating in Sound the Bamboo <1990. rev. 2000). an 
English-language song collection from more than twenty countries and over thirty-five 
languages in transliteration. A project for tire Christian Conference of .Asia. Sound the 
Bunt Into has prepared the way for several POT publications such as Ban-bit i Siong-chdn 
(Let All Nations Praise. 1994) and Seng-si (Holy poems/hymns. 2005) that bring global 
song to Taiwan. 

The Presbsienan Hymnal (PCUSA. 1990). Canadian Book of Praise (19%). Sing! A 
New Creation (2001). a supplement for the CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH IN 
NORTH AMERICA) and REFORMED CHURCH OF AMERICA, and the Spanish- 
language El Hlmario Presblterlano (1999) arc North American Reformed hymnals 
containing global song. 


Mennonitc Contributions 

.Mennonitc congregations have been exposed to global song through Mennonitc World 
Assemblies, song collections produced for these events, and their primary hymnal. 
Hymnal: A Worship Book (1992). a joint publication for congregations in tire Believers 
Church Tradition. Maty Oyer (b. 1923). a primary proponent for global song among 
MENNONITES. studied music extensively in Africa and taught with I-to Loh in Taiwan. 
A tradition with a strong sense of world missions. Memronites use global song as a 
symbol of paititership in mission with Christians around the world. 


Evangelical Contributions 

Evangelicals have begun to give attention to global song. SIL International (fomterly the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics) works "with language communities worldwide to 
facilitate language-based development through research, translation, aird literacy" 
(www.sil.org). SIL has translated portions of the BIBLE into over 450 languages. The 
SIL Web site contains nearly 150 ethnomusicological monographs on specific cultural 
groups. 
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Global song collections for specific events include AMuya: Let the Whole World Sing. 
edited by Corean Bukke and Tony Payne, for the Lausanne II Congress on World 
Evangelization (Manila. 1989). and World Praise and World Praise 2. edited by David 
Peacock and Geoff Weaver, for the Baptist World Alliance Congresses (Buenos Aires. 
1995: Melbourne. 201)01. The latter volume contains 117 songs from approximately fifty 
countries. Although these collections offer a broad global repertoire, hymnals used by 
most evangelical congregations incorporate few world songs. 

Othei Protestant hymnals with a significant global repertoire include the New Century 
Hymnal (UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST. 1995). The Chalice Hymnal (DISCIPLES OF 
CHRIST. 1995). and Voices United (UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA. 1996). 


Issues and Recommendations 

Although Western publications include more global music, lire musical traffic from tire 
Euro-North American church to the two-lhitds world continues. Songs from the 
ecumenical Taiz£ Community in FRANCE and the Iona Community have spread 
throughout the world. Praise choruses from the publishers of Contemporary Christian 
Music (CCM> are another source of song sung globally. Because of their brevity and 
textual repetition, these songs are relatively easy to translate into other languages and 
transmit without printed music. The song staples foe Pentecostals and. increasingly, for 
other denominational bodies. CCM threatens, on the one hand, to engulf the myriad 
global voices from the world church. On the other hand, the practice of claiming Western 
copyright "ownership” of communally created global song by publishers inhibits its 
dissemination. 

The following recommendations arc suggested in conclusion: (I) Offer training for 
Western-educated church musicians in leading non-Westera musical styles including 
short-temi immersion experiences in other cultural settings: (2) Encourage 
ethnohymnologieal research that provides information on cultural context, biographies, 
and faithful presentations of indigenous musical styles: (3) Produce authentic recordings 
(audio and video) that help Western musicians learn musical styles through the ear and 
sec the movements that may accompany these songs: (4) Develop creative leadership that 
encourages appropriate and sustained use of global music as sung prayer within worship: 
(5) Promote musical gatherings in which Christians from various cultural backgrounds 
may share their song with each other. As the mosaic of twenty-first century Chrisiian 
music unfolds, global song represents the global face of the incarnate Christ. 
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C.MICHAEL HAWN 


MUSIC, NORTHERN EUROPEAN 


Protestant Music constitutes more than church music. Certainly Protestantism gave rise to 
specific worship music, but the influence of Protestantism on music affected mote than 
the compositions intended for WORSHIP. From its beginnings in the sixteenth century. 
Protestantism gave rise to "secular” religious ballads—that is. songs of specific religious 
content, often polemic in nature, that were sung outside the context of worship. However, 
even the hymns and psalms of congregational worship were also sung in secular contexts. 
Similarly, domestic devotional music developed in parallel with the music of the church, 
music that often introduced new styles and forms that eventually made their way into the 
publie worship of the churches. Protestant musie in all its forms—public and private, 
ecclesiastical and non ecclesiastical—is a direct product of its primary theological 
concerns. 


Reformation Principles of Musie 

The foundation of Protestant theology is the solo Scripiuiu principle—that the foundation 
for Christian faith and life is to be found in the BIBLE rather than in the decrees of the 
CHURCH. Thus Scripture provided the primary texts that were set musically in all 
REFORMATION traditions—such as Lutheran chorales, whose texts were frequently 
mosaics of biblical concepts and phrases; Genevan Psalms, which rendered the biblical 
Psalms in metrical form; or Anglican anthems that were almost exclusively settings of 
biblical texts, most frequently from the Psalms, although the different traditions variously 
interpreted the biblical material with regard to the function of music in public and in 
private. 

For MARTIN LUTHER music was a gift ot' God that should be employed to praise 
God and proclaim God's Word in a variety of forms and styles by voices and instruments. 
Thus the Lutheran tiadition of music, ecclesiastical and domestic, is rich in choral, vocal, 
and instrumental forms. JOHN CALVIN also regarded music as a gift of God but was 
more restrictive than Luther with regard to its use in public worship. Such music had to 
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be majestic without secular association and sung without accompaniment—instmmental 
music for Calvin was patt of tire ceremonial of the Temple that had been rendered 
obsolete by the sacrifice of Christ—and consist almost exclusively of metrical Psalms, a 
distinctive feature of Refoimed/Calvinist worship. For HULDRYCH ZW1NGL1. music 
itself, rather than instrumental accompaniment, was tendered invalid for public worship 
by the New Covenant; therefore, for him no music was permitted in the Christian 
assembly. Thus the churches of Zurich, and those under its influence, banished music 
from public worship and congregational Psalmody was resisted until tire very end of the 
sixteenth century. However. Zwingli was not the musical Philistine that he is often 
portrayed. Although Ire banished music from public worship he nevertheless commended 
its use in private worship. He composed both texts and music for such devotional use and 
effectively led the way for others, notably tire later Puritans (see PURITANISM), who 
although protesting about the use of music in public worship nevertheless practiced it in 
their homes. 

The question "How Protestant is Protestant music?" is not easy to defttre in terms of 
musical styles and forms, given that music composed for the Catholic LITURGY 
continued in use among many Protestants. Gregorian hymn melodies were sung by 
Lutherans and Anglicans alike (see LUTHERANISM; ANGLICANISM), and some of 
the melodics of the Genevan Psalter were adaptations of Gregorian chant. Music by 
Catholic composers were reworked by Michael Ptaetorius in tire early seventeenth 
century for use in Lutheran churches, and. similarly. Catholic-composed motets 
continued to be sung in Lutheran liturgies well into the eighteenth century, from the 
anthologies of Erhard Bodenschalz (1576-1636) and Melchior Vulpius (1570-1615) 
issued in the early seventeenth century. The Motets of Orlando di Lassus (1532-1594) 
were reissued in London. Geneva, and La Rochelle in the 1570s with new French texts so 
that they could be sung as domestic devotional music among French-speaking Calvinists. 
In tire nineteenth and twentieth centuries much Catholic church music was incorporated 
into Protestant worship. 


Reformation Patterns of Music 


Lutheran 

Luther's reformation of the music of worship was a synthesis of continuity and 
discontinuity. On tire one hand, he retained tire use of Gregorian chant, emetrding or 
exchanging the associated texts with biblical material tin both Latin and German), and on 
the other, introduced vernacular congregational singing. Tire lartin schools, which 
customarily had provided much of the music of the churches, were reformed and the 
school choirs continued to sing traditional chants (published in anthologies edited by 
Kasper Friedrich Lossius. Johannes Spangenberg. Johann Keuchenthal. and Franciscus 
Eleri in tire evangelical Mass. Matins, and Vespers. The same choirs also sang 
polyphonic settings of tire Ordinary as well as chorale motets based on tire melodies of 
the new congregational hymns, settings that were sung in alternation with the 
congregation singing in unison. Such singing was introduced by organ chorale preludes 
based on the melodies that were sung. Other motets were composed on the prose texts 
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I akin from ihe weekly Gospel lee-lions, ihe Evangelien-nuiietieit. The long lisi of 
composers of ihese Lutheran genres include Waller. Dietrich. Calvisius. Hassler. 
Lechner. Franck, among otheis. As tlse Lutheran Reformation spread into Scandinavia, 
much of German church music was supplied with Danish and Swedish texts; chant forms 
continued in use. as in Jespersson's Gradual (1573); and newly written hymns began to 
appear, as in Thontisson’s Den dauike Psalmerbog < 15691. 


Calvlnltt/Refuntied 

Calvin, following the example of tire practice of Gentian congregations in Stiassburg. 
developed the metrical Psalm in French as the primary music of worship. Working w ith 
poets Cldment Marot and Theodore Be/a and composers Lois Bourgeois and Claude 
Goudimel. the Genevan Psalter was created (completed in 1562). These sturdy Psalms 
were sung in unaccompanied unison in tlte churches, although when they were sung 
domestically they were performed in harmonized versions, voices doubled by instruments 
if they were available. Composers such as Bourgeois. Goudimel. Le Jeune. and Jean 
Pietcrszoom Swcclinck created various homophonic and polyphonic settings of the 
melodies of the Genevan Psalter, which in tlte sixteenth century were never sung in the 
churches. However, in later times, when organs and choirs had come into use in 
Reformed churches, these settings of the Genevan Psalm tunes were sung in public 
worship. As CALVINISM spread throughout Europe so did the Genevan Psalm tunes, 
which were sung in the respective vernacular to the same melodics, such as the German 
versions by Lohwasser. tlte Dutch by Datheen. as well as others in many different 
European languages. 


Anglican 

The English Reformation was first influenced by Lutheran reforms and then moved in a 
more pronounced Calvinist direction. Thus the metrical Psalms constituted 
congregational song for much of emerging ANGLICANISM. The Psalter of Sternhold 
and Hopkins (1562) became the basis of Anglican parish church music, sung 
unaccompanied and ‘ lined-out." that is. sung by tlte congregation line by line after the 
parish clerk. Beginning in 1563 a succession of four-part settings of the English psalm 
tunes were published for domestic vocal and instrumental use. such as the tune books 
edited by Este. Daman. Ravcnseroft. and Playford. In the cathedrals of England, however, 
a more developed church music was established, with choirs made up of men and boys, 
accompanied by organs. Through-composed settings of Prayer Book canticles and 
anthems on Biblical texts were provided by many composers, such as Tallis. Byrd. 
Gibbons. Tomkins, among others. 


Other Traditions 

In addition to the above-mentioned traditions, there were others. The Boltemian Brethren, 
the followers of Jan Hus. were both precursors and inheritors of the reforming movement. 
Already in live fifteenth century they had developed vernacular Czech hymnody, largely 
based on Latin models. By 1500 these had been translated into German and proved to be 
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a specific influence on the development of the Lutheran chorale—Luther and his 
colleagues were particularly influenced by the German Bohemian Brethren hymnal of 
1531. Later Bohemian Brethien hymnals exhibit both Lutheran and Calvinist influence, 
especially new tunes that were clearly modeled on Genevan Psalm tunes. The Bohemian 
Brethien. or Unlias Fnil rum. later evolved into the MORAVIAN CHURCH, which had a 
distinctive music tradition. 

The Anabaptist <scc ANABAPTISM) tradition, the disparate groups of pacifist and 
nonpacifist believers who were united in their common rejection of organized ministry 
and acceptance of adult BAPTISM, although differing on many other aspects of belief 
and practice, cultivated their own music in the form of hymnlike songs. These were often 
martyr-songs celebrating their co-religionists who had been executed because of their 
faith. Some were sung to folklike melodies, others were sung to Lutheran and other 
melodies. Representative collections of these songs include the Dutch Een Geeiielijck 
Uedi-Boeixken of Joiis (c. 1576/82) and the Swiss-German Auxbund (15641. 


Post-Reformation Musical Developments 

Italian musical styles became influential in the seventeenth centuiy. especially the 
polychoralism and figured bass of the Gabrielis and Monteverdi in Venice. SchUt/. (who 
studied in Venice). Schein. Michael Praetorius. and others in GERMANY were 
especially influenced by Italianate forms. During live century the genre of spiritual 
"Concert” was developed, an extended musical composition that alternated solo and 
choral passages on biblical texts with interspersed chorales. Ultimately this would 
develop into the distinctive Lutheran church cantata. Among the compose is of the 
developing form were Hammerschmidt. Biiegel. Buxtehude. Pachelbel. Biuhns. and 
others, eventually culminating in the fully developed form exhibited supremely in the 
cantatas by JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, hut also including those of GEORG 
PHILIPP TELEMANN and Graupncr in the eighteenth centuiy. German church music 
was used extensively in Scandinavia but there were some notable indigenous composers 
such as the Swedish J.H.Roman. 

During the seventeenth century Lutheran composers developed conceited settings of 
"Historia." that is. musical settings of the Nativity. Passion. Resurrection, and Ascension 
of Christ, with a particular emphasis on Passion compositions, notable composers of 
which were SchUt/. and J.S.Bach. Most of these were intended for liturgical use but 
before the end of the century they began to be performed independently, and. thiough 
Italian influence, the Protestant tradition of biblical oratorios, that would flourish in the 
following centuiy. was begun. In North Germany organ music was particularly 
developed, much of it choralebased but included freely composed forms by such 
composeis as Bi*hm. Buxtehude, and Pachelbel, culminating in live organ works of 
J.S.Bach. 

For much of the fust half of the seventeenth centuiy in ENGLAND, church music was 
reduced to congregational psalmody or eliminated altogether during the Presbyterian 
Commonwealth period. With the restoration of the monarchy and Anglicanism in 1660 a 
new beginning was made with church music. Because what few organs there were had 
been destroyed and church music foundations dismantled during the Commonwealth 
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peiiod. composes connected with the Chapel Royal—principally Humphrey and 
HENRY PURCELL—dev eloped the verse anthem <a genie that made predominant use of 
solo voices with shorter choral sections) with string accompaniment. Although tire use of 
strings followed the style of the French couit—where the new king. Charles II. had spent 
his exile ycais—these verse anthems are. in terms of length and content, the Anglican 
equivalent of the seventeenth-century Lutheran cantata. Some of Purcell's occasional 
pieces, such as his "Odes to St. Cecelia” (1683 and 1692) presage Handelian oratorio 
(GEORGE FRIDERIC HANDEL). For domestic devotion composers such as Heniy 
Lawes. Blow, and Purcell, among otheis. composed strophic songs and Psalms. 


Pietism and Rationalism in the Eighteenth Century 

PIETISM in a variety of foims significantly influenced tire music of Protestantism in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. A number of factors contributed to its rise, 
inc luding the widespread popularity of Lew is Bayly's Practice of Piety —translated into 
various European languages—and tire impact of the Thirty Yearn' War. which led to an 
internalized and intensely personalized spirituality. Even those who opposed Pietism as 
such were nevertheless influenced by it to some degree. Thus Lutheran orthodox hymn 
writers PAUL GERHARDT and Martin Rinehart wrote texts of such personal spirituality, 
and eomposeis such as CiUgcr and Ebeling set them to lighter and more intimate 
melodies that contrasted with the raggedness of tire earlier chorale melodies. Lutheran 
Pietists objected to concerted and complex musical forms and advocated instead the 
primary use of simplified hymnody. with easy and accessible tunes. Freylinghauscn's 
Celstreiches Gesangbuch < 17<>4—1714) contained such tunes and exercised considerable 
influence within and outside of Germany in tire eighteenth century, being used not only 
by Lutherans hut also Moca-vians and early Methodists. Tire small-scale, aria-like 
melodies, with strophic texts, were first introduced into domestic devotions but in time 
began to be introduced into the worship of the churches. The influence of such music can 
be found in various collections, such as Bach's Mutikalteches Gesangbuch (1736) in 
Germany. Bachhofen's Mutlcallscbes Hallelujah (1727) in SWITZERLAND. Schulte's 
Zang»'ij;en urn StiehteUjke Geiangen (1760) in the NETHERLANDS, and the many 
music books published in England after tire rise of EVANGELICALISM in general and 
METHODISM in particular, such as Madan's Lock Hospital Collection (1760). 

In Europe generally the twin influences of Pietism and Rationalism led to a decline of 
elaborate church music, reducing the role of music to little more than simple hymns with 
organ accompaniment, and an occasional homophonic anthem, if there was a choir 
available. Thus vocal music accompanied by instruments was rarely heard within 
liturgical worship but was used extensively in independent performances of oratorios, 
especially in the second half of the eighteenth century, such as the programs of the Beilin 
Singverein. 

In tl>e earlier eighteenth century in England composers such as Greene. Croft, and 
others composed many new anthems for cathedial use. issued in engraved editions 
available by subscription, whereas the older anthems and services were accessible in the 
anthologies of Boyce and Arnold. In addition to music for public worship, cathedrals 
offered occasional musical festivals. Such occasions gave rise to the oratorios of Handel 
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that were regularly performed in London and elsewhere from (he 1730s. notably Messiah. 
which was not only sung in complete performances in churehes and concert halls but its 
individual choruses and arias were widely included in church services as anthems around 
the turn of the century. 

The Moravian Church, an offshoot of German Lutheran Pietism, owed much to 
eighteenth-century Lutheran musical traditions, which thiough its missionary endeavors 
were transplanted in various countries throughout tire world, especially in Notth America. 
It has continued its own tradition of musical worship with instruments to the present day. 
a rich amalgam of congregational, vocal, choral, and instrumental (sitings, winds, and 
organ! music. 


Restoration and Romanticism 

Around tire beginning of the second quarter of the nineteenth century there were various 
moves in Germany to counteract tire limiting effects of Pietism and Rationalism with 
regard to Protestant worship music. An important center of reform was Berlin, where was 
introduced a new liturgical Agenda, with appropriate liturgical music, a new hymnal that 
eliminated the alterations of the previous generations. A.W.Bach. Felix Mendelssohn's 
organ teacher, also issued a new anthology of organ settings of tire chorale melodies. 
Felix Mendelssohn composed various Psalm settings and other church music for use in 
the Beilin cathedral in a somewhat restrained style. Mendelssohn. Brahms, and others 
wrote unaccompanied motets and organ music for church use. but also composed 
religious music for performance in "secular" concert halls, such as Mendelssohn's 
oratorios Elijah and .Sr. Paul, together with his "Reformation" Symphony that makes use 
of 1 .cither's Einfeste Burg, and Brahms's Em deuuches Requiem, a work that was also 
performed in churches, although not liturgieally. 

In England church music was influenced both by the Tractarian movement and 
ROMANTICISM: daily choral services were restored in the cathedrals, and the cathedral 
musical tradition expanded into parish churches, including tike building and use of organs. 
On tire one hand, music was inspired by Catholic tradition, such as the hymns found in 
Hymns Ancient and Modem and the musical supplements of tire journal. The Parish 
Choir (1846-1851). issued by the Society for Promoting Church Music. On the other 
hand, much music was inspired by Victorian sentimentalism, as represented by Sullivan's 
long-forgotten oratorio. The Light of the World, and Stainer's everpopular Crucifixion. 
Novello and other publishing companies supplied the increasing demand for anthems in 
"octavo" editions of a few pages, mostly in the secular musical style of tire day rather 
than tire long-standing cathedral music tradition. Composers such as Barnhy and Simper 
supplied much of this more popular music, whereas S.S.W'esley and later Stanford. Parry, 
and Wood, among others, made their distinctive contributions to the tradition of cathedral 
music. 
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The Broadening of Styles. Forms, and Content 

At the beginning of the twentieth century Protestant chuivh music in Germany was 
marked by two parallel developments: the restoration of the earlier music of seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and the composition of new liturgical music. Collected editions 
of the music of Bach. Handel, and SchUtz had appeared in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. To these were now added editions of the music of DIETRICH 
BUXTEHUDE. LUbeek. Michael Praetorius. Scheldt, and Johann Walter. Among live 
vigorous school of new composers of church music were David. Distler. Marx. Arnold. 
Mendelssohn. Raphael. Pepping. Petzold. Stern, and Kuit Thomas, whose music explores 
twentieth-century tonality while at live same time reflecting the forms and genres of 
earlier Lutheran church music. Many church music schools were founded and there was a 
blossoming of choirs and choral music in the churches and the influential tradition of 
trumpet and trombone ensembles. Tire new hymnal. Deutsches eumgelisches 
Gesangbuch. for use in the regional churches was issued in 1915. Many of these new 
developments, however, were interiupted by tire rise of Nazism, the Third Reich, and the 
Second World War. They were later reestablished in the postwar years, with the founding 
of more church music schools: the lay Klrchen-Tag movement, which developed its own 
music forms: and the issuing of a new hymnal. Das Eutngelischen Kirchengesanglmch. 
which, although it did include examples of contemporary hymnody. was almost 
exclusively committed to the older hynsnic forms. Among the new composers were 
Bender. Fortner. Ramin. Reda. Ruppel. and Zimmermann. and inspiration was drawn 
from non-German traditions such as jazz and African American spirituals. 

Church music in England was similarly affected by the Second World War. Among 
the prewar composers who continued to write for the cathedrals tradition of anthems and 
services include Baistow. Harris. Holst. Howells. Ireland, and RALPH VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS. Some of these continued to be active in the postwar period, where they 
were joined by BENJAMIN BRITTEN. Davies. Joubert. Tippett, among others. In 
addition to composing music for worship they also wrote largersealed religious pieces, 
such as Vaughan Williams's Job. Tippett's A Child of Our Tune (which uses African 
American spirituals), and Britten's varied works, such as Rejoice in the lamb. Saint 
Nicolas, and live massive and moving War Requiem. 

The iconoclastic 1960s led to an explosion of popular musical styles and forms being 
introduced into Protestant worship. In Germany the influence of jazz and various popular 
styles has been prominent. In England the door to less traditional worship was opened by 
Geoffrey Beaumont's extraordinary popular Folk Mats, written toward the end of the 
1950s. although in a 1930s Broadway style. In its wake come a plethora of musical styles 
and forms performed mostly with the instruments of popular culture rather than 
traditional instruments, with a w idespread abandonment of the organ, although traditional 
forms of worship music, with newly composed music alongside earlier examples, 
continues in cathedrals, collegiate chapels, and notable parish churches. New hymnals 
have been introduced in most European countries, which, like other music heard in the 
churches, is no longer closely identified with one language group, denomination, or 
country. Protestant church music has become for many an eclectic fusion of different 
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styles, forms, and traditions, from every continent of the globe, with music promoted by 
modern commercialism predominating. 

Set also Hymns and Hymnals: Music. English Church: Music. American; Music. 
Popular 
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ROBIN LEAVER 


MUSIC, POPULAR 


A major consequence of ihe emergence of protestant church in the wake of lire 
REFORMATION movement in the sixteenth century was tire integration of popular 
music with religious lyrics. MARTIN l.UTHFR believed in tire congregation being an 
integral part of the service, and this meant singing. Luther wrote a number of hymns for 
his congregation to sing: the most popular is “A Mighty Fortress.'' 


The Beginnings 

The second colony cstablislrcd by ENGLAND in America, the Plymouth Bay Colony, 
publtslted tire first book of songs. The Bay Psalm Book, in what would become the United 
States. Through the U.S. CIVIL WAR. however, tire most popular religious music was 
composed by ISAAC WAITS (1674-1748) and JOHN (1703-1791) and CHARLES 
<1707-1788) WESLEY. 

After the Civil Wat there was a revival in the United States in uiban areas led by 
evangelists DWIGHT MOODY (1837-1899) and IRA SANKEY (1840-1908). The two 
joined forces in Chicago in 1871 and held revivals where Sankey would usually begin 
with singing to prepare tire crowd for Moody's sermon. Sankey was responsible for 
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developing ihe American hymn during this period, although this type of song goes back 
to England and Isaac Watts. These songs, sometimes called "hymns of human 
composure." differed from previous religious music because they were not songs directly 
from the Bible (e.g.. the Psalms set to music), hut rather a song inspired by tire Bible. 

Ira Sankey was a somber, serious man whose most famous number was "The Ninety 
and Nine." a song about a lost soul coming back to the Christian fold. Sankey sang his 
songs before Moody spoke, gathering a crowd and "warming up" the audience for the 
sermon. Moody was a salesman before he became a preacher, so he looked at his 
crusades in terms of a sales pitch, the music was the bait, the sermon was tire pitch, and 
the altar call where sinners came forward to commit or recommit their lives to Christ was 
"lowering like net" or live closing for the sale. 

Sankey wrote a number of tire songs he sang and also used songs by other composers. 
He collected many of these songs into a series of songbooks that sold over six million 
copies. This was in the latter part of tire nineteenth century, when publishing and street 
music dominated the music industry. Sankey's success paralleled the success of The Tin 
Pan Alley publishers, with one important exception: Sankey proved there was an 
incredible market for white gospel songs outside the normal music outlets. This would 
continue to be the story of white gospel music. As with secular music, there was a large 
market and musically it would be similar to Tin Pan Alley's songs, but people bought 
gospel music in different places and for an entirely different reason. They bought gospel 
music for religious reasons tto inspire a religious experience or to help worship services 
in churches), while people bought secular music for entertainment and social prestige. 

The next major revival was led by evangelist BIl.l.Y SUNDAY (c. 1862-1935) and 
his song leader. Homer Rodeheaver (1880-1955). Rodehcaver was an energetic, likeable 
man who played the trombone and brought entertainment into gospel music. Unlike the 
somber and serious Sankey. Rodeheaver clowned on stage, did humorous skits with his 
trombone, and presented a more lively view of Christianity. Tire number he was best 
known for was "Brighten the Corner Where You Are." 

Rodeheaver began the first record label that recorded only white gospel music. 
Rainbow Records, founded in Winona Lake. Indiana, was an extension of Rodeheaver’s 
publishing company. Although the major secular record labels all recorded gospel music 
during their early years. Rainbow Records set tire precedent for the future of gospel 
recording. 


Black Gospel Music 

Black gospel has its own separate and distinct culture, although there are some 
similarities with white gospel. 

In tire early 187<>s the Fisk Jubilee Singers were on tour singing Negro Spirituals, 
religious songs that came from the slave culture. The spirituals became the first music 
from African Americans to be nationally known. Tire Fisk Jubilee Singers excited 
audiences all over the world with these numbers, performed originally by a group of 
seven men and three women. 

The next major event in black gospel occurred in the first part of the twentieth century 
when Thomas A. Dorsey (1899-1993). the music minister for the Pilgrim Baptist Church 
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in Chicago. began writing and publishing songs. Dorsey came out of blues music las a 
blues singer he was known as Georgia Tom. and played piano for Ma Rainey), but soon 
renounced the blues for gospel. In 1930 at the National Baptist Convention (Negro) in 
Chicago, two songs written by Thomas Dorsey were peiformed. The songs. "How About 
You" and "Did You See My Savior." were the fust gospel songs done at that convention. 
For black gospel, the term "gospel" meant a song whose composer was known. 
Traditionally, hymns (most written by the Wesleys. Isaac Watts, and other hymn writers) 
or Psalms were sung. Dorsey's song cieated a great deal of excitement at the convention: 
when the convention goers went home, they took Dorsey’s songs with them. 

Back in Chicago. Dorsey worked with a number of singers, including Sallie Martin 
< HS96-I98SI and Mahalia Jackson (1911-1972). and toured nationally between 1932 and 
194-1. He became the "father of gospel music" and established an annual convention for 
gospel singers. Dorsey's two most famous songs. "Precious Lord. Take My Hand" and 
"Peace in live Valley." have become standards and have been recorded by numerous 
aitists. white and black. 


The Holiness and Pentecostal Movements 

Two movements within the church have proven instiumental in both gospel music as well 
as secular music. The Itoliness movement occurred in the black church in the 1 H9<>>: in 
I9<K) the Pentecostal movement occurred in white churches. These movements, 
characterized by emotional services, speaking in tongues, passionate preaching, and 
innovative music, were not widely accepted by mainstream Christianity in either culture, 
but a number of early rock *n' roll pioneers, including Little Richaid. Elvis Presley. Jerry 
Lee Lewis. Sam Cooke, and others came out of these movements. This first generation of 
rock ‘n’ rollers captured live spirit and frenzy of the Holiness or Pen-tecostal movements 
in their secular music. This is the essential link between gospel music and early rock n 1 
roll. However, later generations of reek aitists. especially those from Great Britain, did 
not have this connection with gospel music. 


Gospel and Popular Music 

Gospel music's influence on secular music is through individual perfoimers. not on the 
music as a whole. However, secular music has had a great impact on gospel music, 
paiticularly contemporary Christian music beginning in the late 1960s. Contemporary 
Christian music evolved from the Jesus Movement, where socially active youth who 
confronted Vietnam and the civil rights snuggle increasingly found the answer to their 
questions to lie in an intense, personal relationship w ith Jesus Christ. 

This led to a number of singers and songwriters using the basic pop song format—and 
recording industry practices—to write and sing about Jesus for recordings. As 
contemporary Christian music evolved, it tended to mimac the dominant trends in 
popular music, providing a Christian alternative to secular music. Although the lyrics 
were different, live music was similar. 
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As Christianity became a subcultuic in the United States, gospel music became a 
subgenre of pop music. It has its own market and outlets {Christian book-stores), its own 
media I radio stations, pci unheals, and TV shows), its own educational system (religious 
schools), and its own music industry with its own stais. 

Gospel music is unique because the performers view themselves primarily as ministers 
rather than entertainers. The performers are different than their secular counterparts 
because they demand that audiences agree with their religious beliefs. Gospel music 
audiences, in turn, demand that aixists agree with them; the audience wants a music that 
supports, confirms, and encourages their faith. 

Although gospel music is an important, vital music in America, by the beginning of 
the twenty-first century it became a music separate from non-gospel or secular music 
with few aitists able to succeed in both fields. 
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NANTES, EDICT OF 


The Edict of Nantes, proclaimed by King Henry IV of Fiance cm April 30. 1598 and 
registered by the parliaments of Paris on February 25. 1599. ended the series of eight 
wars of religion that tore the kingdom of FRANCE for thiity-six years (from 1562 to 
1598). The Edict was the product of two years of negotiations between Henry IV’s 
commissioners and Protestant representatives. As the first sentence in Article I shows, the 
Edict intended above all to be an edict of pacification looking to stop the cycle of 
violence. ''First, that the recollection of everything done by one party or the other (...) 
remain obliterated and forgotten as if no such things had ever happened." Indeed, fust the 
recollection of the preceding troubles had to be erased. Thus Aiticle II states, "forbidding 
all our subjects, of whatsoever estate or quality, to revive its recollection, to attack, 
resent, insult or provoke one another by reproach of what took place for whatsoever 
cause, to dispute, contest, quarrel, nor to become outraged or offended from act or word: 
but to refrain and live peacefully, together as brothers, friends, and co-citizens, lest the 
contravenants be punished as breakers of peace and disturbers of public tranquillity." 

After the fust national synod of the Reformed Churches of France, held in Paris in 
1559. and with a Protestant Church that was organizing in a kingdom concerned about 
maintaining its unity of faith, followed a period maired by civil wars ("troubles by way of 
religion" as was said at the time) interrupted by truces and edicts of pacification. The 
failure of the COLLOQUY OF POISSY (September 1561). which attempted to end the 
theological discord that threatened the unity of France, opened live way to civil war. 

The fust three wars of religion started with the massacre of the Protestants in Vassy in 
1562 and opposed the Protestant armies to the royal armies from 1562 to 1570. The Edict 
of Amboise (1563) ended the first war of religion thanks for the most part to Michel de 
L’Hospital, a precursor who was already claiming, “even the heretic docs not cease to l>e 
a citizen." Tl»e pacification gained from live Peace of Saint-Germain, which was signed in 
1570. set an important precedent for tire Edict of Nantes because it granted some freedom 
to like Protestants: freedom of conscience, a limited freedom of worship, and four safe 
places (La Rochelle. Cognac. Montauban. and La Chariuf sur Loire). The peace of Saint- 
Germain was challenged, however, by the terrible massacres of the Saint-BartluJhJmy that 
caused the death of thousands of Protestants in Paris on August 24. 1572 and in other 
towns a few days or weeks later (Bourges. Saumur. Angers. Lyons. Bordeaux. Toulouse, 
etc.). More wars of religion ensued. The eighth—and last—war 1 1585-1589) saw a shift 
in alliances. 
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At fust Henry III had deposed his heir presumptive, the Protestant Henry of Navarre 
and future Henry IV'. of all his rights. Overwhelmed by the Ligue (the Catholic party), 
however. Henry III reconciled with his cousin before being assassinated while Paris was 
under siege (August 1589) and France risked falling under Spanish hegemony. Henry of 
Navarre agreed in 1593 to convert to Catholicism (whence live expression "Paris is well 
worth a mass'*). He was crowned king of France in 1594 and signed peace with Spain in 
May 1598. at a time when Ire was trying through the Edict of Nantes to have Catholicism, 
'the Kingdom's religion.” coexist with the "so-called Reformed religion.” Henry of 
Navarre had been excommunicated and had his rights to tire crown abrogated by Pope 
Sixtus V with tire Bull of September 29. 1585. even though the archbishop of Bourges 
had already absolved hint in Saint Denis as he had received his abjuration on July 25. 
1593. It would take more than two years of tense negotiations with the papacy for Pope 
Clement VIII to absolve and lift all sanctions against Henry IV on September 17. 1595. 
This episode shows how great the papacy's ambitions still were in the sixteenth century, 
even though tire States and their CLERGY were starting to enjoy greater autonomy from 
Rome's power. 


Assessing the Text 

The text of the Edict is made up of a solemn edict in a preamble and ninety-three articles: 
fifty-six "secret and particular” articles dealing mostly w ith places of worship: a warrant 
stipulating the royal subsidy to Ire used for the pastors' wages, tire running of academies 
and colleges (in compensation for the tithe paid to the clergy): and a warrant specifying 
the geographic location of safe places. It is significant that after the first two Articles that 
tend to tire pacification of minds. Article III is devoted to the full reestablishment of 
Catholic WORSHIP: "We ordain that the Catholic. Apostolic and Roman Religion shall 
be restored and reestablished in all places and localities of out Kingdom and under out 
obedience, where tire exercise of it has been interrupted, to be peacefully and freely 
exercised, without any trouble or hindrance.” While confirming that Catholicism was the 
religion of the kingdom and by restoring this religion where it had been abolished (in 
some regions of the South), tire Edict of Nantes granted the king’s subjects who belonged 
to the "so-called reformed religion” (according to the phrasing of the time), some rights 
and important dispensations. The Edict of Nantes remains w ithin the frame of the Ancient 
Regime, which granted not so much indiv idual t ights, but rather rights to members of a 
given community, in this case, live group of people belonging to the "so-called reformed 
religion.” The Edict awarded—which is no small matter—full freedom of conscience to 
Protestants, with Article VI specifying that they could not be compelled to participate in 
Catholic worship and that each head of a family was free to perform with his kin a 
"private devotion.” Exempt from contributing to the costs of fixing up churches and 
buying sacerdotal VESTMENTS. Protestants were no longer forced to decorate the front 
of their houses on Catholic holy days, but simply had to "suffer” that their Itouses be 
decorated by royal officers (on days of Catholic processions, for example). Although they 
could not be live object of forced proselytism and their children could not be removed to 
be integrated to the Catholic church (Article XX). Protestants still had to respect Catholic- 
days of rest and pay the ecclesiastical tithe (Article XXV I. 
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A broad freedom of conscience did noi mean freedom of worship. In ihe Edict of 
Nantes the latter is sparsely allotted to Protestants, being even more restricted than what 
had been tempoiarily granted by the Edict of Saint-Gemiain in 1562. which had instituted 
freedom of worship across the kingdom. In live Edict of Nantes, on the other hand, public 
Protestant worship is subjeci to a list of authorized locales: places where Protestant 
serv ice had been celebrated in 1596 arid during the first months of 1597. Furthermore, in 
Paris and in many cities. Protestant worship was relegated within the confines of the 
suburbs (Article Xl> or then vicinity (Article XIV). Thus the temple used by Parisian 
Protestants would be transferred in 1606 to Chaienton in the near suburbs, after having 
been in two other places around Paris. 

So as “justice he rendered and administered to our subjects without suspicion, hate, or 
favor." tl>e “Chambres mi-parties." composed of Catholic and Protestant officers sitting 
side by side, would be instituted I Articles XXX to 1.XII I. This disposition w ould be quite 
randomly applied. In Paris, for example, the “Chambre de I’Edit" included only one 
Protestant counsel for sixteen Catholic counsels. As for the safe places promised to the 
Protestants “for the freedom of their conscience" and "for live guarantee of their persons, 
wealth, and belongings.” it was “all the places, towns, and castles they held to the end of 
last August" (that is. August 1597). or about one hundred and fifty places of garrison and 
safety that were mostly found in Guycnne. Languedoc, and in the Rhone valley. The king 
promised lo contribute to the cost of worship through warrants, in particular the subsidy 
of pastors, but some of these warrants would never be applied, especially the first one 
that provided to pay Protestants a sum of forty-five thousand ecus to manage their 
businesses and support their pastors. The Edict of Nantes saw its application slowed 
down by the reluctance of the parliaments to register it. The parliament of Paris registered 
it in February 1599 and the one in Grenoble in April 1599. but the parliament of Rouen 
would register it only in 1609 and after the request of Henry IV. Tire members of 
Parliament feared in part that Protestants would invest local authorities as a consequence 
of Article XXVII that opened to them “all Estates. Dignities. Offices, and public charges 
whatsoever. Royal. Seigniorial, or of Cities of our Kingdom, countries, lands, and 
lordships under our obedience." 

The Edict of Nantes opened a new era by acknowledging that the Catholics and 
Protestants of France were both subjects of the same king. In that the Edict went farther 
than the cu/us regie ejus rehgio principle of the Peace of Augsburg < 1555i that declared 
the religious homogeneity of the territories (“to each re-gion its religion”) and granted the 
jus emigrandi to the subjecls who w ished to move to a state true to their faith. The Edict 
of Nantes goes farther inasmuch as it recognizes as subjects of the same king people of 
different faiths, thus starting to shake the idea that the political unily of society has to be 
obtained through unity of faith. Still, nothing in the edict leads to belief that it is "a 
foundational text for religious tolerance" (Grandjean. in Cuandjean and Roussel. 1998:7). 
nor a text that completely gives up the idea of live religious unily for the political 
collectivity. Tlie word "tolerance" itself docs not appear in the text of the Edict and at the 
time, the word “tolerance” did not have live positive connotation it would later acquire. In 
the seventeenth century, ‘lo tolerate” still had the negative connotation of "to bear" as in 
'lo suffer" (see TOLERATION I. In this context, the point is only to organize the 
coexistence and therefore civil peace between peoples of different faiths in spite of the 
prevailing intolerance. Because at the time restoring the religious unity of the kingdom 
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could noi be achieved, one made do with a division of faith, while hoping lo see one day 
this unity of faith reestablished in the kingdom. Because it does not give up on live idea of 
religious unity of the kingdom. the Edict of Nantes, in some regards and even though it 
pretends to be "perpetual and irrevocable.” carries in itself the seed of its own revocation, 
which would indeed occur in 1685 (FONTAINEBLEAU. EDICT OFt. Hie historian 
Janine Garrisson thought it a "bastardized ciijui regio. ejas religio ...taking into account 
opposing forces, and conceding to a pressure group (the Protestant political assemblies)" 
(Garrisson 1985:17-18). 


Importance of the Edict 

Even though live Edict of Nantes should not be made into a declaration of religious 
tolerance, its reach should not be underestimated. By spelling out pragmatic roles 
allowing the control of religious intolerance, this Edict shows the first signs of live 
emergence of an autonomous political reason against religious matters. If not tolerance, it 
institutes peace by law. while confirming the privileges of live royal power on the many 
factions and setting up for an absolute monarchy. Another misinterpretation would be to 
consider that the text is de fado in favor of Protestants because it finally grants them 
rights. It may indeed grant some rights to the Protestants, but it reminds in Article HI that 
the goal is to "reestablish in all places and localities" of tire kingdom the Catholic 
Apostolic and Roman religion, which is even in the hearts of the Reformed fiefs. Agrippa 
d'.Aubignf (1552-1650). the Protestant writer who was an ardent defender of his co- 
Calvinists. was not fooled as he noted in his 1610-1620 Hi none Vnivenelle (ed. by 
Andn.' Thierry, t.9.. GenCvc. Droz 1995:225). that according to the wisest, the "peace of 
Nantes" "was advantageous for Catholics and tuinous for Protestants." 

The Edict of Nantes was enforced until about 1629 when tire Edict of Grice d'Ali's. 
published after live fall of La Rochelle. confirmed the civil and religious clauses of the 
Edict of Nantes, but eliminated the "safe places." Protestants, who then lost their military 
and political privileges, found themselves completely at the mercy of the royal will as to 
whether the clauses of the Edict of Nantes would be applied. From the reign of King 
Louis XIV. the Edict, reduced to its religious privileges, was applied "rigourously": the 
"Chambres mi-pauks." consisting of Catholic and Protestant judges and created to 
enforce it. were simply used to forbid Protestants anything to which they were not 
formally entitled. Numerous professional, cultural, familial, and political interdictions, 
accompanied by persecution in live South of France, curbed religious freedom and 
prepared the revocation of 1685. 


Revocation 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes was made official by the Edict of Fontainebleau 
that gave Pastors live strict injunction either to convert or to leave the kingdom of France 
within two weeks. The faithful, on live opposite, were forbidden to emigrate. As subjects 
of the R P R—Religion Prilendue Reformer" (socalled Reform'd Religion), they 
would more often be persecuted, even though they were supposedly tolerated, until their 
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renunciation. Tire revocation of the Edict ot' Nantes led to a vast movement of emigration 
of pastors and believers (who left in secret) to the Protestant states of Europe 
tSWITZERLAND. Brandenburg. United Provinces. ENGLAND). In France, the 
"Desert" period started, referring to live secret organization of Reformed communities 
punctuated by tire war of the Camisards. In November 1787 French Protestants would 
regain their civil status thanks to the Edict of Tolerance signed by Louis XVI. which 
announced their reintegration within live national community and w hich would be favored 
by tike FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Along with the historian Bernard Cotuet tin Giandjean and Roussel 1998:447). one 
can admit, and with a touch of irony, that “the Edict of Nantes fully succeeded. It 
succeeded tw ice: by confirming the civil peace, in a France bled dry after half a century 
of fratricide wars: and by programming, in due time, tire eradication of the Reformed 
minority and its integration within a State Catholicism.” Bernard Comet is nevertheless 
prompt to add. "the success is only partial with regard to the latter since Protestants 
survived their proscription and even drew a new evangelical legitimacy from their 
interdiction." 

See also Bayle. Pierre: Church and State. Overview: Fontainebleau. Edict of: France; 
French Revolution: Huguenots: Poissy. Colloquy of 
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JEAN-PAUL WILLAIME 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
EVANGELICALS 


A conservative Protestant organization in the United States, the National Association of 
Evangelicals that was begun in the 1940s and continued into tike twentyfirst century has 
sought to reach a broader audience by moderating the earlier image of 
FUNDAMENTALISM while maintaining the fundamentalist doctrinal teachings. The 
origins of the National Association of Evangelicals (NAE) are associated with tike early 
ministry of J.Elwin Wright. Wright’s father led an itinerant ministry based in New 
England. In 1924 tike younger Wright took over his father s ministiy and through the 
1930s expanded it. traveling coast to coast as well as inviting a wide range of Holiness 
and Pentecostal. Baptist and Methodist, independent and ethnic churches to join his cadre 
of fundamentalist Protestants. 
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Wright’s desire to reach a broader constituency scented opportune: however, his 
efforts were preempted by the formation of the American Council of Christian Churches 
(ACCCt in October 1941 by the radio-preacher CARL. MCINT1RE. Mclntire formed the 
ACCC in opposition to the Federal Council of Churches. With its emphasis on 
fundamentalist teachings and separatist purity, the ACCC provided Mclntire with a 
platform into the 1970s for his advocacy of right-wing politics and apocalyptic religion. 

With the challenge of the ACCC before him. Wright convened a planning meeting in 
St. Louis in April 1912. In May 1943 in Chicago the NAE was formally begun. Front ils 
inception, issues and leaders shaped the ethos of tire NAE. For example, the NAE 
denounced liberalism and the Federal Council of Churches and the specific interpretation 
by the NAE of various Christian doctrines (the nature of the BIBLE, the birth of Christ, 
the sinfulness of humanity, the ATONEMENT, and tire resurrection and return of Chrisn 
hearkened back to earlier fundamentalist creeds. In response to criticism by the ACCC 
that they wavered in their adherence to fundamentalism, in 1944 the NAE forbade any 
denomination from holding dual membership in the NAE and the Federal Council of 
Churches tor its successor the NATIONAL COUNCIL OFCHURCHES). Thus, although 
the leaders of the NAE sought to rise above sectarian conflict, the very identity of the 
organisation was anchored in a politics and theology of separatism. 

Another issue that shaped the identity of the NAE was the network of organisations 
associated with it. The National Religious Broadcasters were established in 194-1 with a 
close connection to the NAE. During the late 1920s. with the emergence of federal 
regulations and commercial radio networks, broadcast lime was often made available for 
religious programs as a public service. In many cases commercial networks turned to 
recognizable denominational members of the Federal Council of Churches. The National 
Religious Broadcasters was established to set ethical and technical standards for religious 
broadcasters and to lobby on behalf of the members of the NAE for their right to receive 
free time or to purchase time for religious radio programming. Similarly, the NAE 
supported organizations such as the Evangelical Theology Society, tire Evangelical Press 
Association, and the Evangelical Foreign Missions Association. Another organization 
within this same theological orbit and begun shortly after live founding of the NAE was 
the YOUTH FOR CHRIST movement, an association that accepted the doctrinal 
standards of the NAE and whose first field representative was BILLY GRAHAM, a long¬ 
time supporter of tire NAE. 

Although Graham always remained sympathetic to the work of the NAE. tire early 
years of tire organization more clearly show the stamp of Harold John Oekenga. Born in 
Chicago in I9<)5. Oekenga entered Princeton Theological Seminary in 1927. although he 
chose to follow JOHN GRESHAM MACHEN and finished his ministerial studies at 
Westminster Theological Seminary in 1930. Oekenga officiated as president of the NAE 
from 19-12 to 1944. and his combination of organizational abilities and fundamentalist 
beliefs gave a face to tire NAE in its early yearn. Thus, by the 1950s the NAE contained 
fifteen small denominations in addition to a mixture of parachureh organizations, 
independent congregations, and individuals. Its membership had opened up to Pentecostal 
and Holiness groups, although the SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, the 
LUTHERAN CHURCH-MISSOUR1 SYNOD, tire REFORMED CHURCH IN 
AMERICA, and the Southern Presbyterian Church had all remained outside the NAE. 
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In ihe 1960s and 1970 s issues of political and scriptural authority, never far below the 
surface, emerged once again. Tlie NAE opposed John F. Kennedy in the presidential 
election not only for his liberal social views but above all for his Roman Catholicism. 
Ockenga doubted Kennedy's dedication to the separation of CHURCH AND STATE, 
and tl»e NAE challenged its members to stand up and be counted as Protestants. The 
Washington D.C. office of the NAE. first opened in 1943. maintained close contacts with 
the trio of Republican presidents. Dwight Eisenhower. Richard Nixon, and especially 
Ronald Reagan. 

In addition to seeking political clout, the NAE also sought to exercise influence in 
biblical studies. Dissatisfied with the Revised Standard Version of tire Bible that first 
appeared in 1952. the NAE. together with the CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH and 
the New York Bible Society, undertook a new translation of the Bible. The result was the 
New International Version that finally appeared in 1978. Although popular among many 
elements of conservative Protestantism, scholars have pointed out how closely it 
resembles in textual, exegetical. and stylistic matters the Rev ised Standard Version that it 
was supposed to supplant. 

By the end of the twentieth century the NAE faced challenges as blacks formed a 
separate National Black Evangelical Association, the National Religious Broadcasters 
severed their relationship with the NAE. and new organizations vied for the leadership of 
conservative Protestants in America. Nevertheless, the NAE in 2(XX) claimed a 
membership of over 42.(XX) congregations from fifty member denominations and 250 
parachurch ministries and educational institutions. 

See also Evangelicalism 
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WALTER H.CONSER JR 


NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION 
OF AMERICA 


The National Baptist Convention of America (NBCAt was formed after a dispute 
between Richard Henry Boyd, publisher of the National Baptist Publishing Board and the 
NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION. U.S.A. over the ownership of the publishing 
board. The his tory of the convention is tied inextricably to R.H. Boyd and his legacy of 
racial self-determination coupled w ith a pragmatic sense of interracial cooperation. 
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Formation of the National Baptist Publishing Board 

Formation ot' the NBCA is tied to the formation of the National Baptist Publishing Board 
(NBPBi. founded in 18% by R.H.Boyd. Boyd, bom into slavery, received an education 
at Bishop College in Texas and was an active participant in lire Texas Black Baptist 
conventions before the fomiation of the National Baptist Convention (NBC)ll.S.A. After 
a dispute over the withdrawal of an invitation to Black Baptist writers to publish in the 
Biq'Uil Teacher, a northern white Baptist publication, the NBPB was founded by Boyd 
with the support of other leaders in the convention such as Emmanuel K.Love. The 
publishing house, chattered yet unincorporated, was placed under the control of a board 
consisting of nine men. with Boyd at the head. Tlie arrangement, in theory, would help to 
shield the publishing board from denominational interference. Interference, however, 
would come with Boyd’s successful management. Boyd's entrepreneurial spirit helped 
him to establish a relationship in Nashville. Tennessee w ith the publisher of the Southern 
Baptist Publishing board at the time. James Frost. The relationship w ith Frost in terms of 
sales and support helped Boyd to quickly establish the primacy of tlie NBPB in supply ing 
SUNDAY SCHOOL and other materials such as pulpit robes and church pews to black 
churches. Boyd even created the Negro doll company, selling black dolls through the 
publishing house as well. 

As a result of Boyd’s business acumen the publishing board was incorporated as a 
separate entity in 1898. Incorporating the board allowed it to affrliate with whatever 
convention it would choose, and this would have future ramifications for the National 
Baptist Convention U.S.A. claims to the publishing house. Like the oilier convention 
boards. Boyd's suggestion that the publishing board sluiuId be separate in the constitution 
from other hoards was enac ted, and the publishing hoard worked together with tlie home 
missions hoard. Tlie convention president E.C. Morris issued a directive in 1905 requiring 
that the two hoards separate their activities. The publishing board defied his directive, 
and this would prove to be one of tlie sources of contention that would exacerbate the 
growing dissension between the convention and the publishing board. Boyd's successful 
combination of beliefs in racial self-determination, racial uplift, and interracial 
cooperation increased tlie boards’ revenue to over two million dollars by 1915. The 
financial gains were such that Morris and others in the National Baptist Convention 
U.S.A. wanted to obtain greater control of the publishing hoard. 

Boyd’s entrepreneurial spirit as a publisher was fraught with dissension. Management 
concerns over tlie publishing board led to accusations of Boyd’s using the hoard's funds 
to finance mortgages for other business ventures w ithin the city of Nashville, where the 
publishing hoard was located. Boyd also held the copyrights for all the Sunday school 
commentaries for twenty-eight years, meaning that Boyd and his family profited 
personally from the sale of tlie board's published materials. The move rankled convention 
president Morris, and for ten years, from 1905 to 1915. battles were waged to attempt to 
wrest control of tlie hoard away from Boyd. Boyd’s contention, however, was that the 
publishing hoard had been created separately from the convention in 1896. and that the 
constitution of the convention did not contain instructions for the creation of the 
publishing board. Boyd also believed that the movement to place the publishing board 
underneath the convention's purview would ruin profitability. Tlie accusations against 
Boyd grew, and the dissension as well. 
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The Publishing Board Splits from the NBC U.S.A. 

The ownership issue finally came to a head at the 1915 meeting of the NBC U.S.A. The 
disputes surrounding the ownership of tlse publishing board were challenged at the 
convention meeting in Chicago when a suit was bought to court there against Boyd, the 
publishing board, and the home Mission Board that continued to work with the 
publishing hoard against the NBC U.S.A. president's wishes. What was ultimately at 
question was whether tire publishing board would be under tire purview of tire convention 
or Boyd. The ruling in the case was that tire publishing board should come under tire 
purview of tire convention. Boyd had previously filed an injunction to prevent this from 
happening. The judge also ruled that the publishing board and its supporters were an 
illegal convention. Rather than acquiescing to the ruling. Boyd and his supporters left the 
convention, taking the publishing board records with them. 

On September 9. 1915 tire group met at Salem Baptist Church in Chicago to form a 
new convention, called the National Baptist Convention unincorporated, or lire Boyd 
convention. Tire conflict surrounding the owneiship of the publishing hoard was that, 
insofar as the National Baptist Convention U.S.A had never legally incotporated. it was 
thus unable to lake owneiship of the publishing board in its name. A 1916 statement 
entitled the “Tire Rightful and Lawful Own ership of the National Baptist Publishing 
house" served to vindicate Boyd and his supporters from tlreii detractors. 

The newly formed National Baptist Convention, unincorporated, was initially teimed 
the “Boyd Convention." but changed its name to the National Baptist Convention of 
America (NBCA). The NBC A formed additional boards to woik with the convention, and 
aligned itself with the Lou Cary Convention, a group that had been affiliated with the 
NBC U.S.A. Tire association with the Lott Cary Convention, however, would dissipate 
by tire 1940s. when tire NBCA began to sponsor foreign MISSIONS. 

Boyd's death in the early 1920s did not displace tire Boyd family’s interest in the 
NBCA publishing concern. Since his death, the center of the NBCA convention has been 
the publishing board affiliation, with a succession of Boyd family members at the helm. 
The close arrangement would once again cause a split within the NBCA in 1988. The 
issue arose over provision of convention materials and the relationship of the publishing 
board in its provision of materials and speakeis to the convention. The split resulted in 
the formation of tire National Missionary Baptist Convention of America, which is 
affiliated with the National Baptist Publishing board, but not the NBCA. The current 
president of the NBCA is Dr. Edward E. Jones. Sr. 

See also Baptist Family of Churches. Baptists: Baptists. United States: Publishing. 
Media 
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ANTHEA D. BIJTLER 


NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION 

U.S.A. 


Beginnings 

The National Baptist Convention U.S.A. (NBCUSA) was founded on September 24. 
1895 as an organization of black Baptist conventions that had attempted several times to 
organize and reorganize w ithin their constitutive ranks. The history of the NBCUSA is a 
history centered on uniting black Baptists on the one hand, and a history of dissensions 
and splits since the Convention's inception. 

Black Baptists, depending on geographic location, shared different tracks historically. 
Baptists in the northern states formed a few state conventions, including the Providence 
Baptist Association, formed in 1834 by black Baptists in Ohio. Other Baptist 
organizations formed in the North, such as the Woods River Association in Illinois and 
the Amherstbcrg Association in Canada and Michigan, were early attempts at formation 
of black Baptists conventions. Initially black Baptists in the South were affiliated with 
state biracial organizations because of the issue of SLAVERY. In the reconstniction 
peiiod several associations were formed in conjunction with white American Baptists 
who had divided from their white southern counterparts over the issue of slavery. Slate 
black Baptist conventions began to be formed in addition to these organizations as well, 
and the push for a national black Baptist convention began to materialize. Members of 
smaller black Baptists groups formed the Consolidated American Baptist Missionary 
Convention, which existed from 1866 to 1870. although controversy festered within this 
organization and others attempting to combine regional black associations because of the 
amounts of funds donated by white Baptist groups like live American Baptist Home 
Missions Society. Disputes over the degree of autonomy these contributions bought tor 
the lack thereof) caused the Consolidated Convention to break up. Debates over the 
degree of assistance that should be received and acknowledged from while Baptists 
organizations divided black Baptists. Those who desired assistance, integrationists. were 
pitted against those who wanted autonomous organizations, called scpaiationisis. The rift 
between these two groups played a major role in the formation of the NBCUSA in 1895. 


Formation of the Convention 

The formation of the NBCUSA was the combination of three separate groups: Tlve 
Foreign Mission Convention of the United States (1880). which was to administer 
MISSIONS abroad; the American National Baptist Convention chattered in 1886. and the 
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National Baptist Education Convention formed in 189.' for fundraising for Baptist 
educational institutions. The fointation of the NBCUSA centered on the invitation for 
three black Baptist ministers. William J. Simmonds. Emmanuel K.Love. and William H. 
Brooks, to publish in the quarterly publication fin/i/ur Teacher. White Southern Baptist 
separatists, however, criticized the invitation, and the director of tire American Baptist 
Publishing Society. Benjamin Griffith, withdrew the invitation, suggesting that the 
aiticlcs be written as tracts for black Baptist churches. Yet minister* like Love were 
convinced there was a need for a separate publication society for black Baptists, and 
convened a group for a national convention. At a nweting in Atlanta. Georgia on 
September 28. 1895 the convention was formed with a combination of black Baptist 
members from the southern, northern, and western sections of the UNITED STATES. 

The first president was Reverend Edmund Morris. Tlve new organization began, 
structured along the lines of ministries that previous smaller conventions functioned in: 
education, foreign missions, house missions, and educational board. In 1896 the boanl 
added tl>e National Baptist Publishing Boaid. with Richard Henry Boyd, an activist in the 
Texas Baptist convention, as secretary. The convention's major purpose was to foster 
self-detemiination for black Baptists, however, contentions arose soon after the 
convention's formation between integrationists and separationists. In 1897 a group of 
convention members broke away from the convention, forming the Lott Carey Foieign 
Mission Convention. This group w anted to have greater cooperation with white Baptists 
and disagreed with the administration of the NBCUSA foreign missions operation. 
Women’s issues and concerns were addressed by the convention in 19<>0 when Nannie 
Helen Burroughs, educator, challenged the convention with a speech to its constituency, 
entitled "How the Sisters are Hindered from Helping.” Despite considerable resistance 
from the male members of the convention, her quest to establish a foium for women's 
issues within the convention prevailed and the Women's Convention was foimed. Within 
the convention its duties were largely to collect missionary funds, and to educate young 
WOMEN as honKinakers and wage earners with a message of racial uplift. 


Divisions within the Convention 

The convention’s first split was over the issue of the publication board and money. 
R.H.Boyd. publisher of the National Baptist Convention publishing boaid. established the 
publishing board as an alternative to the white Baptist hoards that did not publish 
literature for black Baptists. Under Boyd's leadership the publishing boaid became a veiy 
successful venture. The boaid. incorporated before live NBCUSA. ran its affairs 
independently of the convention, and the board's success prompted President EC.Moiris 
to attempt to bring the publishing board under the auspices of the convention. Boyd's 
view was that the publishing board belonged to him and his family, not live denomination. 
In 1915. at the convention in Chicago, a lawsuit was filed by the convention to determine 
who had the rights to run live publishing board. The ruling went against Boyd, but Boyd 
and his suppoiters rallied to form the National Baptist Convention Unincorporated—later 
changed to the NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION OF AMERICA—allowing Boyd 
to keep possession of the publishing board. 
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Despile the split, the specialized boards Morris designed to run the convention worked 
well until his death in 1922. Succeeding him in office was Lacey Kirk Williams, who 
held tire office of president until 1940. During this time period. Williams's openness to 
cooperation resulted in a partneiship with the Southern Baptists to open American Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Nashville. Tennessee in 192*1 for the training of black Baptist 
ntinisteis. Oilier alliances formed during his tenure included a working relationship 
between the American Baptist Home Missions board and The American Baptist 
Publication Society. After Williams’s presidency, live Rev. D.VJemison came to the 
presidency of live convention during the war years, and was succeeded in 1953 by one of 
the more controversial presidents of the Convention. Rev. Joseph H Jackson. 

Jackson, a moderate in terms of race relations, felt that tlie appropriate manner in 
which to advocate for African Americans’ civil rights was through the couit system, and 
believed that the NAACP would change the racial climate of America. His position of 
"gradualism ' was not accepted throughout the denomination, however, most notably by 
MARTIN LUTHER KING JR., civil lights leader, and at this time a member of the 
convention. Growing tension between Jackson and King, who publicly disagreed with 
Jackson's policy of gradualism at the Convention in 1956. led to stiained relations within 
the denomination. The 1961 convention, however, would bring tire issue of gradualism 
and tenure of the president of the convention to a head. A resolution at the 1961 
convention requesting that Jackson be renominated as the president of the Convention 
was adopted, despite a large number of opponents to the measure. A group opposed to 
Jackson wanted Gardner C.Taylor. noted preacher and pastor of Concord Baptist Church 
of Christ in Brooklyn. New York to stand for the presidency. 

Fighting broke out among the factions, and the gioup wanting Gaidner C.Taylor to 
stand for the presidency was unable to prevail against the convention. A vote was taken 
that Jackson won. The results sealed tlie opponents' resolve: the following day. 
September 11. 1961. tlie group announced a committee meeting of its own. After a period 
of organization the splinter group subsequently elected Taylor president of their new 
convention, tlie PROGRESSIVE NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION, at a meeting 
in May of 1962. Jackson, who would lead the convention until 1982. continued to lead in 
a more conservative fashion, and despite his political conservatism, was a well-respected 
religious leader in African American circles. After his presidency. Theodore Judson 
Jemison took leadership of the convention from 1982 until 1994. and then Hemy 
C.Lyons—perhaps the most infamous president of the National Baptist Convention— 
took office. 

The beginnings of Lyons’s tenure as president looked promising. Lyons, who had 
worked with Jemison to replace Joseph Jackson as president in the 196<>s. seemed printed 
to take the convention in a new direction. Arranging business deals on behalf of the 
conventions. Lyons was able to secure contracts and funds for the convention on the 
strength of inflated membership numbers of the denomination. These deals, however, 
were not consummated, and Lyons accepted funds for serv ices such as mailing lists that 
included members of tlie KU KLUX KLA.N as forged members of the convention. Tlie 
scandal was revealed when Lyons’s second wife set fire to a home in Tampa. Florida that 
Lyons shared w ith a mistress. Investigators began to uncover the details of Lyons's other 
life, and racketeering charges were brought against Lyons. Despite these charges, 
convention members and leaders endeavored to keep Lyons in office as long as possible: 
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however. Lyons was forced lo resign from the presidency in 1998. Several prominent 
membeis of the denomination ran for president, including Rev. E.V.Hill of Los Angeles. 
The Rev. William Shaw of Philadelphia was elected as Lyons's successor at the 1998 
convention meeting. Lyons was subsequently convicted on racketeering charges in 1999. 
and he began serving a 514-year prison sentence in June of 1999. 

The Lyons debacle was the most serious blow to the history and reputation of tire 
National Baptist Convention, and subsequent leadership has attempted to redeem the 
image of the convention. The number of members that the Convention president can elect 
has been trimmed from twenty-nine to four. Additionally the convention's actual stated 
membership attributed to inflated figures by Lyons remains in question, however, the 
current president. William J.Shaw. estimates the membership in the conventions as of 
2002 to be 7.5 million. 

See also African American Protestantism: Baptists. Baptists. United Stales 
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ANTHEA D. BUTLER 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Officially titled the National Council of Churches of Christ in America, the National 
Council of Churches <NCC> was founded in November 1950. in Cleveland. Ohio. It was 
probably the most significant expression of the ECUMENISM that nourished in 
American Protestantism during the first two-thirds of the twentieth century. In its heyday 
in the 1950s and 1960s the NCC was the umbrella organization for more than thirty 
Protestant denominations and churches in tire United States, representing approximately 
thiity-two million church-goers. 

The ecumenical movement emerged in tire early twentieth century as a formal 
institutional expression marking efforts toward cooperation and unity to counteract the 
powerful centripetal forces inherent in Protestantism everywhere and especially in the 
UNITED STATES. Its roots lay among national evangelical 'benevolent societies" of 
social and moral uplift that flourished in antebellum America. These included the 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, the American Tract Society, and agencies to reform 
excessive drinking, tire prison system, and ultimately. SLAVERY (see also SLAVERY. 
ABOLITION OFi. Revivalism, a fundamental expression of evangelical Protestantism 
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(sec EVANGELICALISM. REVIVALS!, had always possessed a considerable tinge of 
ihe ecumenical spirit, as seen in the careers of the greatest American revivalists such as 
GEORGE WHITEFIEUX CHARLES GRANDISON FINNEY. DWIGHT LYMAN 
MOODY, and their successors. Ecumenical agencies expressed much of the social 
conscience of the mainstream churches even after the CIVIL WAR. as revealed in the 
churches' cooperative work with education among recently freed slaves in the South, and 
in the rapidly developing international peace movement of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, it was clear to church leaders that the 
patchwork of ecumenical efforts needed to be consolidated at live national level. Thus in 
1908 mainstream Protestants created the Federal Council of Churches, the immediate 
forerunner of the NCC. This organization functioned until 1950. when it became 
necessary to further extend the ecumenical umbrella (chiefly in areas of international 
mission work and education), and the National Council of Churches came into being. 

The time of the National Council’s creation and its early years represented live apogee 
of interest in and commitment to live ecumenical movement generally in the churches. 
This was especially symbolized by efforts toward new combinations of denominations, 
within live families of Methodist and Lutheran churehes. and within more disparate 
groups, such as the UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST, formed in 1957 by the merger of 
Congregational Christian and EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED Churches (see 
METHODISM. NORTH AMERICA. LUTHERANISM. UNITED STATES). These 
attempts at large institutional arrangements in live churches were also occurring in an age 
of increasing bureaucracy and institutional size in the business world, in government, in 
the military, and in private nonprofit agencies generally. 

In many ways the National Council of Churches simply extended and expanded the 
functions of live Federal Council. At the outset many of the key national officers of the 
NCC maintained similar positions to those they held in the earlier organization, and the 
earliest programmatic emphases of the NCC scarcely varied from its predecessor. The 
Federal Council had shown an interest in international affairs, especially after World War 
I. and even more so in the aftermath of World War 11. as America expanded its influence 
throughout the world and live United Nations took shape. Interest in foreign affairs thus 
was always a part of the National Council’s agenda. Speakers from the State Department 
and from governments overseas were often present at live great triennial assemblies of the 
National Council. John Foster Dulles, the well-known Secretaiy of State under President 
Dw ight Eisenhower, was a leading lay member of live NCC before Ike entered government 
service. The NCC always embraced a moderate to liberal position on foreign policy 
issues, endorsing anti-Communist but not McCarthyite views of the outside world (sec 
LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). This made it generally 
sympathetic to the outlook of official Washington in the 1950s and early 1960s. Efforts to 
prov ide physical and medical aid to poor and war-disrupted areas worldw ide, especially 
through CHURCH WORI.D SERVICE, a major subsidiaiy of the NCC. was another way 
the ecumenical organization involved itself in affairs outside the United States. The 
National Council was also deeply involved in live worldwide ecumenical movement, 
centered especially in the work of the WORI.D COUNCIL OF CHURCHES with 
headquarters in Geneva. SWITZERLAND. Officials of the NCC often became American 
Protestantism's representatives on the boards and agencies of the World Council, and 
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eventually among the top executives of the World Council. EUGENE CARSON 
BLAKE, a leading Presbyterian and official in the NCC. became the executive director of 
the World Council in the mid-1960s. Inevitably such commitments ensured lire ongoing 
international focus of the NCC. 

Even more important than its international concerns were the activist social concerns 
of the National Council at home. This had also been a central emphasis of the Federal 
Council of Churches, strongly influenced by the "SOCIAL GOSPEL" movement within 
the churches in the early twentieth century. Although somewhat hesitant in its early days, 
the NCC eventually became deeply involved in the great movement toward racial justice 
that swept across the country in the late 1950s and throughout live 1960s (sec CIVIL 
RIGHTS MOVEMENT). New national leadership in the organization and the rising 
tempo of events unfolding in the South eventually caused the NCC to create a special 
agency in June 1963 called the Commission on Religion and Race. This agency was to 
direct all effoits in support of groups pressing for change in race relations throughout the 
country. This small group of church people, well-financed and cft'ectively working with 
similar groups in the individual churches tied to the National Council, directly involved 
the mainstream Protestant churches in a number of ways in the racial struggles of the 
1960s. The Commission successfully coordinated efforts to include significant numbers 
of whites (40.000) in the March on Washington in August 1963. and it became an 
impoitant member of the Leadership Conference on Civil Rights, the chief private 
lobbying group that aided in the eventual passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Under 
the Commission's direction within the Leadership Conference, the churches played an 
impoitant role in Stirling grassroots suppon for live bill in predominantly roral and 
Republican areas of the Midwest that greatly helped pass the bill in Congress. The 
Commission also deeply involved the churches directly in the civil rights confiicts in the 
South, especially in Mississippi. The NCC quietly sponsored and helped to plan with live 
young activists of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) the training 
sessions lie Id in Ohio before S00 college students went to Mississippi in the famous 
“Summer of ’64.“ In addition, over 300 ministers were recruited that same summer to 
spend time in the Magnolia Slate (Mississippi) serving as adult but sympathetic 
“advisors" to the Freedom Centers created as the nerve centers of the “movement" in that 
deep South state. In September 196-1 the Commission on Religion and Race and the 
National Council established the Delta Ministry, a small and ongoing voice of the liberal 
Protestant churches in Mississippi supporting racial justice in the midst of great suite and 
tension. The National Council suppoited this special ministry of twenty to thirty ministers 
aird lay people for over a decade. It remains a little known yet important part of the 
overall struggle for racial justice in the United States, and one of the best examples of the 
NCC's long commitment to activism and social justice. 

By the late 1960s a national backlash was developing, chiefly among whiles, against 
the constant public attention paid to racial issues. Because of their deep involvement, the 
principal mainline churches also felt the sting of this backlash. For this and other reasons, 
declines in membership and giving set in that have not yet been reversed. These 
developments affected the National Council because its finances are determined by 
annual appropriations made to it by the number churches. Tire Black Power movement 
also created crises of identity in many of the mainline churches, especially those with 
significant groups of minority members. These disputes further weakened the churches 
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and ihc NCC. Finally, alter 1965 ihe National Council and many of its member 
denominations became increasingly critical of the Johnson Administration's escalation of 
the war in Vietnam. The close alliance between mainstream churches and federal officials 
that had nourished because of a common front on civil rights and the Great Society now 
began to unravel. When President Richard Nixon and the Republicans came into office in 
1968 and again in 1972. they turned to a new political force emerging among American 
Protestants—people from evangelical backgrounds in churches that were gaining massive 
numbers of new adherents and increasing public respect (see EVANGELICALISM). 

All these developments contributed further to the loss of national prestige and 
influence by the NCC. Since the early 1970s the National Council of Churches has 
experienced painful retrenchment in budgets and programs, but continues to express the 
public concerns of a large segment of the American public and of American 
Protestantism. The future of the NCC and of mainline Protestantism remains to he seen. 
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JAMES FINDLAY 


NATIONAL PRIMITIVE BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 


The National Primitive Baptist Convention is the name for a group of black Primitive 
Baptist churches that came together in a national organization in 1907. Unlike live 
majority of white Primitive Baptists, churches in this convention allow denominational 
organizations, including SUNDAY SCHOOLS and aid societies. In the late twentieth 
century , like convention claimed some 250,000 members I although the real number of 
members was probably far less), concentrated largely in the southeastern poition of tike 
UNITED STATES, with Huntsville. Alabama as its denominational headquarters. 


Primitive Baptist Theology, Structure, and Practice 

Before the CIVIL WAR. most black Primitive Baptists were slaves who worshipped with 
their masters in Primitive Baptist congregations (see PRIMITIVE BAPTIST 
CHURCHES). The Primitive brethren were staunchly opposed to tract societies. Sunday 
schools. BIBLE SOCIETIES. MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS. SEMINARIES, and 
REVIVALS. All were contrary to God's sovereign will, all encouraged tire expansion of 
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nun's wisdom and ihc diminution of God's sovereignty. Theologically live Primitives 
upheld live total depravity of natural nun; personal and unconditional ELECTION; 
special ATONEMENT; irresistible GRACE; and preservation of tire SAINTS. Most 
white Primitive Baptists historically eschewed larger denominational structures above the 
level of associations, that is. groupings of churches in local areas that meet annually for 
fellowship. Denominational organizations have been seen as human contrivances that are 
not of New Testament oiigin and thus illegitimate. In the twentieth century, however, 
groups such as the National Primitive Baptist Convention accepted Sunday schools, 
denominational organizations, and a paid CLERGY into the organization. 

Historically most Primitive Baptist churches have been pastored by lay cldeis. men 
(never WOMEN) who feel called to preach and have no expectation of making a living 
doing it (see WOMEN CLERGYi. Most Primitive Baptists oppose instrumental church 
Music, believing that nowhere in the New Testament are believers commanded to play 
instruments in sacred WORSHIP, and that instrumentalists call attention to themselves 
and thus draw attention away from the sovereignty of God. Primitive Baptists also 
typically practice footwashing (see FEET. WASHING OFi as an ordinance. Whereas the 
Primitives see it as an ancient '‘landmark.” in fact live practice seems to have arisen 
mostly in the early twentieth century, as the Primitives sought to distinguish themselves 
more from mainline missionary Baptist practice. Foolwashing often climaxes services as 
the brethren and sisters tearfully bond over the powerfully affecting ritual. 


Origins of the National Primitive Baptist Convention 

After the CIVIL WAR. African Americans of nearly every denomination separated 
themselves from whites and formed independent churches and denominational 
organizations. Black Primitive Baptists formed numerous churches throughout the South. 
It was not as clear whether they would form denominational organizations, given the 
historic opposition of the Primitive Baptists to human contrivances. However, in the 
summer of 1907 participants gathered at the National Meeting of Colored Primitive 
Baptists of America in Huntsville. Alabama, and formed the National Primitive Baptist 
Convention. Importantly, the opening convention set up a fairly conventional Baptist 
denominational structure, including a National Women's Auxiliary Convention as well as 
a National Superintendent for the Young People and a Sunday School Congress. They 
also supported a variety of educational institutions and later a National Primitive Baptist 
publishing house in Huntsville. 

Primitive Baptists historically had expressed opposition to specific schools of 
THEOLOGY, and were often distrustful of secular education altogether. Black Primitive 
Baptists, however, valued education, as might be expected given the avid desire for 
education evinced by so many illiterate ex-slaves after the Civil War. The clear need for 
black religious organizations to band together an embattled people in a hostile Jim Crow 
South, moreover, meant that the normal Primitive Baptist opposition to nearly any kind 
of organization did not have the same impac t among black Primitive Baptists. By the late 
twentieth century the National Primitive Baptists operated a publishing house, a National 
Memorial Center, a youth camp and nursing home (both in Florida), several academies 
and Bible institutions (see BIBLE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES), and a variety of 
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other enterprises. Sure conventions are centered mostly in the South, including Florida. 
Georgia. North Carolina. Virginia. Tennessee, and Texas. Alabama remains the 
convention's center ot‘ strength because ot‘ the denominational headquarters in Huntsville. 
The National Primitive Baptist Convention is therefore mostly a southern regional group. 

The National Primitive Baptist leadership proclaims a set of beliefs in accord with the 
Baptist mainstream together with Primitive Baptist additions: the BIBLE as the only rule 
of faith and practice: Congregationalism in POLITY: SALVATION and BAPTISM by 
immersion as a necessary requisite for church membership: church ordinances of 
baptism, the LORD'S SUPPER, and the washing of the saints' feet; the pastor and 
deacon as the scriptural officers of the church: freewill tithes and offerings for support of 
the CHURCH: separation of church and state fsee CHURCH AND STATE. 
OVERVIEWt; and live great commission to spread the Gospel of Christ. In 2002 live 
National Primitive Baptist Convention's website featured a convention leader holding a 
PhD., certainly a rarity in other Primitive Baptist circles and indicative of the more 
mainstream attitudes tl>e National Primitive Baptists hold toward education or an 
ordained pulpit, in comparison to their more ’’primitivist" white brethren. 

See also African American Protestantism: Slavery: Slavery. Abolition of 
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PAUL HARVEY 


NATIONALISM 


Within modem historiography, research on nationalism has become one of the main 
scholarly activities and one of the main scientific branches. Many different theories are 
applied to this subject. An older school of scholars, led by Friedrich Meineeke. Carlton 
J.Hayes, and Hans Kohn. distinguished between a Western and an Eastern type of 
nationalism. For them, the Western type of nationalism was characterized by the 
subjective political decision of citizens who wanted to become members of a certain 
nation. By contrast, they argued, the Eastern type of nationalism was based on objective 
cultural criteria such as language, customs, and history. Although FRANCE was the 
prototype of live former form of nationalism for them, they considered countries like 
GERMANY and POLAND as prototypes of live latter. The political implications of this 
distinction were far-reaching and should not be overlooked. The Western type of 
nationalism was associated with progressive political developments such as liberalism 
and democracy (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). The Eastern 
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type, by contrast. seemed lo have been dominated by reactionary and irrational forces and 
even, at a later stage, by a synthesis of nationalism and racism. 


New Approaches to Nationalism 

Newer studies take a different approach. They recognize that "objective" factors play a 
role also in French nationalism, for example, as do "subjective" elements in German or 
Polish nationalism. For Ernest Gcllncr and Karl W.Deutsch. the genesis of modem 
nations, and the genesis of modern nationalism, is to a large degree shaped by processes 
of modernization in the field of politics and mass communication. As individual citizens 
of a certain territory become involved in these processes, they become carriers of a 
specific form of nationalism. Some historians and political scientists also apply insights 
of social psychology as they attempt to explain the phenomenon of nationalism. As the 
policy of formation of an in-group is successful, out-groups are singled out. Tire success 
of nationalism, therefore, not only depends a great deal on the mobilization of feelings of 
loyally, of belonging, and of solidarity, hut also on the intensification of feelings of 
hostility, of prejudice, and on resentments. For the growth of French nationalism, for 
example. anti-British feelings were essential, with Joan of Arc as an anti-British national 
symbol, whereas for German nationalism, antagonism against France fulfilled the same 
function. This list of mutual expressions of hostility could be prolonged so that it would 
include most European countries and many countries beyond. In this sense one could 
write a history of nationalism by looking at the various conflicts in European history 
since the Middle Ages, at the wounds inflicted by one nation on other nations, and vice 
versa, and at tlwe way these w ounds were hcroicizcd and in this way kept from healing, at 
least for a long time. 

In the course of the nineteenth century, not all levels of the various societies were 
affected by nationalism at the same tin*- and to the same degree. First and foremost 
nationalism seems to have been an attitude for live upper middle classes. The Industrial 
Revolution and urbanization (see INDUSTRIALIZATION) provided a chance for the 
bourgeoisie to participate in the movement of nationalism and even to claim a leading 
role in national politics. The members both of the old nobility and of the new working 
class were much slower in this matter. By 1914. however, tire re was no group or social 
class in any European country whose political attitude was not strongly influenced by 
national feelings. As the war of 1914 began, people from all walks of life in all European 
countries raced to arms and believed in tire national slogans with which the bloodshed 
was justified. 

In recent yearn studies on the origin and political (waning of nationalism by Benedict 
Anderson. Ernest Gellner. and Eric Hobsbawm have stressed other aspects. These authors 
understand nationalism not only as a daily subjective decision but also as a mental 
construct, that is. as a pow erful product of collective human imagination. They argue that 
the nation was invented in the minds of the people in a period of rapid social change so 
that they were able to conceive a certain kind of order with regard to live different 
languages, cultural codes, and also to the different views of the past and the future. They 
acknowledge that there exists a close relationship between national imagination and 
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propaganda on national issues in which, a* they also argue, the image of enemies is just 
as important as the image of tire collec tive national self. 


Symbols of Nationalism 

Nationalism is characterized by several highly distinctive features. In the area of cultural 
and political representation, nationalism makes frequent use of such symbols as the 
national flag. tire national anthem, and national holidays. In the era of decolonization 
such flags, anthems, and holidays were explicitly invented for some of the new nations. 
Furthermore, national heroes are remembered in statues, battles in which national 
independence was achieved in national monuments. Hie architecture of live national 
capital is understood to possess special significance, just as national customs are seen as 
the embodiment of the national character. A special effort is made to preserve the 
national language. In all European countries tl»e national language has been recorded in 
the course of the nineteenth century. In some cases a national language, including a 
grammar and parts of the vocabulary, have been invented. Today it is often forgotten that 
some of the languages in Europe, but also in AFRICA and Asia, arc rather artificial 
products of nineteenth-century linguistic and semantic effoits serving the aim of national 
politics. Equally important was the writing of national history. In almost all countries, 
historians writing national history followed the same scheme: They described a golden 
age of national unity long past, and very often located in early medieval times, they then 
pointed out the downfall of the nation, which often occurred in later medieval or early 
modern history: and they concluded their accounts by telling their readers of the new age 
of national gloiy that has just begun or that would soon begin and on which all political 
efforts should concentrate. In this sequence, national heroes have their part just as battles 
foi national independence. In some eases even battles that had been lost gained a special 
significance in national memory as they were praised as heroic, although unsuccessful 
efforts in the struggle against the nation's enemies. For nationalism, therefore, the idea of 
the nation at war possesses a special meaning. Allegiance to a special nation demanded 
the ultimate sacrifice of the members of a nation, including the sacrifice of then lives. 
Wars thus were seen and still are seen as the ultimate test for a person's or a social 
group's national loyalty. 


Christianity and Nationalism 

Over the years the relationship of nationalism and Christianity, and in particular the 
relationship of nationalism and Protestantism, has changed a great deal. In the years 
between 1789 and 1815. that is. in the decades of live FRENCH REVOLUTION, of 
Napoleon's rise to power, and live subsequent downfall of Napoleon. Protestants in many 
pans of Europe were confronted for the first tine with new political emotions that were 
expressed by members of the educated upper class: Tie central idea behind these feelings 
was the belief in the defense of one's own country, and one's own CULTURE and 
religion, against hegemonial French claims and French domination. Perhaps the modem 
term "nationalism" is not quite suited if one wants to characterize these beliefs, and 
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"patriotism" would be a I seller term. As ihe coalition of several Euiopean powers 
defeated Napoleon in 1813. emotions ran high and patriotism was. at least among some 
membeis of the younger generation, transformed into nationalism. When the three 
hundredth anniversary of the beginning of the REFORMATION was celebrated in 
Germany in 1817. for example, many of the speakers combined their praise of the 
tradition of Protestantism with strong anti-French notions of national liberation and 
German national progress. Even though these ideas were suppressed in many pans of 
Europe in the following years in whieh the Austrian chancellor Metternich attempted to 
restore the Ancien Regime, by 1817 the modem idea of nationalism hail been bom. 

In the decades before and after the Revolution of 1848. many members of Christian 
churches in Europe were hesitant to join movements of national liberation. Much rather 
were they prepared to take the side of political conservatism. As they were afraid of any 
kind of revolution, and as they witnessed the atheistic propaganda of many leaders of 
socialism, modern nationalism appeared to them more like a danger than a promise or an 
attractive political option. By the second half of the nineteenth century t lie sc reserved 
opinions on nationalism had changed. In countries like ITALY and Germany, at long last 
political unification had been achieved. For all who believed in nationalism this success 
was accompanied by a huge effort of political mobilization, and by a huge wave of 
national scntiiiKMs. although even in countries that had been united for a long time, 
political feelings of nationalism triumphed and assumed a new kind of political quality. 
By 1880 the Europe of states and great powers had been transformed into the Europe of 
nations, of na-tions large and small, of nations that enjoyed full political sovereignty, and 
of others who still struggled to become independent. 

In sons? cases national emotions were particularly strong and led to new forms of 
religious legitimacy for the nation. As a result of the Franco-Prussian war and of German 
unification, for example, leading German churchmen believed in the national awakening, 
or revival, of the whole German nation. For them, through live victory over France that 
they considered as a special divine blessing, the Germans had become a "chosen people" 
and Germany a "chosen nation." For some of these churchmen. God's people of the first 
covenant served as the example that they wanted to follow. For them, consequently, the 
Germans had become God's children of a new COVENANT. They exhorted the German 
people to ol*ey God's commands, just as they w arned them of God’s severe punishments 
if they strayed from the right godly path. Such feelings and such attitudes can also be 
found in oilier Protestant nations during the era of imperialism, as for example in Great 
Britain and in the UNITED STATES. In retrospect it is obvious that this kind of 
interpretation of national politics as a manifest destiny had severe consequences. In 
domestic' politics nonChristian groups and parties were excluded from national politics, 
as for example socialists: in foreign policy matters. non-W'estem countries were seen as 
the logical objects for Western domination and colonization. 

In the decades from 1880 to 1914 for many numbers of the Western world, 
nationalism had replaced religion as the most important norm in political ethics and in 
political practice. Furthermore, it is in these very decades that ideas derived from social 
DARWINISM, and in particular ideas rooted in racial myths, began to transform 
traditional nationalism. In Great Britain, the United States, and Germany, leading 
politicians perceived their countries as "teutonic" nations, that is as nations of a superior 
race and as nations that consequently carried the heavy burden of civilizing the rest of the 
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"oiid. although this new type of nationalism was not influenced solely by soeial 
Darwinism and lacisnt. As pait of worldwide powei politics, this new nationalism was 
also shaped by considerations of national egoism, of political expansionism, and of 
militaiism. For traditional Christianity the rapid growth of Gemianie myths was a 
paiticular challenge. By 1914. therefore, nationalism had become a power that no longer 
supplemented Christian teachings, but a veritable rival of Christianity that propagated a 
set of norms and practices that were opposed to the Ten Commandments and other 
Christian lieliefs. 


Anti-Semitism and Nationalism 

Within this new brand of militaristic, expansionist, and racist nationalism, modern ANTI¬ 
SEMITISM posed a special danger. By the 1920s. for some proponents of this variety of 
nationalism, the Hebrew BIBLE was no longer pari of the Western heritage they were 
ready to honor. It appeared to them as part of the traditional cultural baggage they were 
prepared to discard. They were no longer ready to invest any effort in converting Jews to 
Christianity: rather, they argued. Jews were a separate nation rooted in a separate and 
inferior race. All attempts for CONVERSION and assimilation were in vain and should 
be stopped immediately. These arguments were supported not only by Protestants but 
also by many Catholics. Misdern anti-Semitism was a matter not only of predominantly 
Protestant countries like Germany, therefore, but also of Catholie countries like Poland. 
Germany was the first European country, however, in which a variety of nationalism 
shaped by racism and anti-Semitism became the guideline of national politics, as was the 
case in 1933 after Hitler’s rise to power. Churches in Germany were not prepared to deal 
with this challenge. At first both Catholics and Protestants praised Hitler as they saw in 
the new Reich a kind of national revival. By live summer and fall of 1933. German 
Catholics were divided. Many continued to support the National Socialists, olivets began 
to withdraw into the traditional Catholic milieu. Among German Protestants opinions 
were also split. One part joined the anti-Semitic and nationalistic movement of the 
GERMAN CHRISTIANS. For them, the Hebrew Bible was a Jewish book that contained 
no truth or any meaningful message for a German Christian. Another part began to 
assemble in live CONFESSING CHURCH. These pastors and laypersons resolved to 
defend the whole Christian heritage. As long as Hitler did not interfere in church matters, 
many members of the Confessing Chureh wholeheartedly supported Hitler’s foreign and 
domestic policies. Although they refused to accept racist nationalism as a new kind of 
political religion, they continued to honor the older tradition of a coalition between 
secular nationalism and self-confident Protestantism. Only few members of the 
Confessing Church actively joined political resistance against Hitler, thus distancing 
themselves also from Hitler's perv erted notion of nationalism 


Past-War Nationalism 


After the Second World War the relationship between nationalism and live Christian 
churches changed once again. Although National Socialism had been defeated. 
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COMMUNISM now seemed 10 pose a new lineal. For many members of Christian 
churches. Stalin' s expansionist foreign policy seemed like a return of ihe aggressive 
atheism of the radical wing of the French Revolution. Just as churches had suppoited 
patriotism in defense of religion against Napoleon, in post-1945 Europe, churches 
strengthened nationalism as a defense against Stalin. As Western Europe began to move 
toward unification, the Christian churches were, once more, in search of a new political 
orientation. Traditional nationalism, even in the French version of Gaullism. no longer 
sufficed as the feeling of European pride and unity began to grow. By live 1990s. as a 
result of mass migration, many countries of Europe had de facto been uansfomied into 
multireligious and multicultural societies. By the end of the twentieth century live impact 
of SECULARIZATION and dechristiani/ation had created a completely new scenario, 
although there were also indications of a revival of religion and partial rechristianization. 
For these developments, nationalism no longer played a significant role. Rather. a lively 
debate had begun about live place of the Chiistian churches in a uniting Europe. 

Outside of Europe, in Africa. Asia, the Americas, and AUSTRALIA, the relationship 
of Christianity and nationalism has developed in many different ways. In the course of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, nationalism has become a worldwide movement. 
In each country that achieved independence, nationalism has been and in many cases has 
remained the main force in POLITICS. In each case the role of the relationship of 
religion and nationalism would deserve a careful analysis. In some countries, like INDIA. 
Christians are but a small minority and are confronted by the vehement strength of Hindu 
nationalism. In other cases—for example, in most countries in LATIN AMERICA— 
Christians form the majority as in Europe, although tensions have arisen between 
traditional Catholicism and new Protestant revival movements. Nationalism is invoked by 
both sides as a means of preserving the conservative older and as a means of social 
liberation. Hie position of Christians in Islamic countries in the Near East is again 
different. Secular as well as fundamentalist regimes consider nationalism as a guideline 
in political life. W he liver nationalism will also dominate political thinking in the twenty- 
first century has yet to be seen as in an era of globalization new forms of international 
cooperation begin to enxrrge. 
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HARTMUT LEHMANN 


NATIVE AMERICANS 


Protestant Christianiiy was iniroduccd among Native peoples of North America in the 
seventeenth century with the arrival of Anglo-Europcans fresh from the Protestant 
REFORMATION. Pilgrims and Puritans (sec PURITANISM: PILGRIM FATHERSi 
were intent on establishing lives free of economic, political, or religious restraints 
imposed in their homelands by unsympathetic governing bodies. They were just as intent 
on extending the 'Christian fayth" to Native residents throughout New England. Tlw 
history of Protestantism among the indigenous peoples of North America is rife with 
cruelties, ironies, and inconsistencies. Tire messengers of the gospel often confused 
Christianity and Euro-American CULTURE, requiting Native converts to submit to the 
dictates of both. Strong ties between civil and ecclesiastical authorities frequently made 
the policies, and often tire personnel, of the two indistinguishable and equally harmful to 
Native peoples. Colonization devastated Indian communities and often continued to 
undermine the work of Native leaders in the church (see COLONIALISM). Despite this 
painful history. Protestant churches among Native Americans also were marked by 
courageous Native leadership, inspiring witness, and faithful congregations. Although 
church attendance warred over the last century and the numbers of Native CLERGY are 
much lower entering the twenty-first century than the national average, it is estimated that 
today 10 to 25 percent of the Native American community claim Protestant affiliation of 
some kind. 


Early Missions 

Although initially fewer than two dozen colonial clergymen undertook any amount of 
missionary activity, all thirteen colonies engaged in MISSIONS to Indians. Puritan 
ministers were among the fust to make a point of learning the local Native tongue, and 
began preaching to the local tribes by mid-seventeenth century despite rigorous parish 
demands. Notable among them was Thomas May hew Jr. (1621-1657). the first of five 
generations of Mayhews who worked among live Wampanoags of Martha's Vineyard. 
JOHN ELIOT 11604-1690) of Roxbury. near Boston, was noted for devoting forty years 
to preaching among the Massachusets. The missionaries gathered Native believers into 
"praying towns" that were governed and shepherded largely by Native converts. Training 
Native leadership for these towns was a major goal of both Eliot and live Mayhews. To 
that end Eliot translated and published the BIBLE (the first Bible of any kind printed in 
North America), grammars, and tracts into Algonkian. live language of both tlse 
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Wampanoags and the Massachusets (sec BIBLE TRANSLATION!, and began lo teach 
the concerted to read and write, us well as to evangelize their own. 

At its height in 1674. just before the outbreak of King Philip's War. about MOO 
American Indians lived in Eliot’s praying towns (only 119 of those baptized). Along with 
another 500 conceits in tlw Plymouth Colony and about 600 families on Martha’s 
Vineyard. Christian Indians made up about 10 percent of New England’s Native 
population. The war. which pitted Indian nations against the settlers and each other, 
resulted in the incarceration of the Christian Indians by the colonial government, many of 
whom had refused to fight. The praying towns never fully recovered. Nevertheless the 
colonial era produced a total of ninety-one praying towns and 133 Native preachers and 
teachers in New England alone. 

One of the most capable and well known of the "Puritan Indians" was Samson Occorn 
(1723-17921. a Mohegan. Occorn was schooled by Elcazar Wheelock. a Congregational 
minister and the founder of Dart-mouth College. Occorn became a Presbyterian minister, 
missionary, teacher, hymn writer, fundraiser for Indian education, and a leader of his 
people’s westward emigration. He not only exhorted his people to Christian faith, but 
Occorn also led them in challenging legal and political authorities for just treatment under 
colonial laws. Concern for both body and soul of his people caused Occorn to eventually 
break with Wheelock’s incessant paternalism, challenging Wheelock’s commitment to 
sene the best interests of Indian people. Occorn became a respected preacher offering 
religious leadership. He also provided political leadership during years of conflict with 
settlers and governments. By all appearances Occorn was an Indian Puritan. His ability to 
translate the Christian message into both inspirational and practical expressions of faith 
encouraged the growth of Native Christian communities. 

Protestant Christianity among Native Americans did not make great headway in the 
eighteenth century, as settlers moved onto Indian lands. The Moravians (see 
MORAVIAN CHURCH), under the guidance of NIKOLAUS LUDWIG VON 
ZINZENDORF of Saxony 11700-1760) and missionary David Zeisberger (1721-1808). 
had one of live few missions to succeed in establishing Indian churches and communities. 
Unfortunately, as the republican era gained military strength, even Christian Indian 
communities suffered atrocities and unrelenting pressure to move out of live way of 
advancing Euro-American settlers. At live end of sixty years of living among and 
interceding for Native peoples. Zeisberger’s work left only pockets of Native Christians 
in the Ohio valley and CANADA. 


Nineteenth Century Upheaval 

The nineteenth century was ushered in by "cataclysmic outbreaks of religious 
enthusiasm - ' known as the Second Great Awakening (see AWAKENINGS). The 
REVIVALS fueled a new missionary wave and the advent of voluntary organizations 
spawned just for mission work (see VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES). Renewed interest in 
Native Americans focused on the "civilizing" effects of educating live young. In 
cooperation with the federal government and assisted by the $10,000 Civilization Fund 
voted by Congress for Indian education in 1819. Protestant and Catholic churches opened 
both boarding and day schools across the country. Christian reformers in the church and 
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government believed that forced separation from Indian homes would help the next 
generation better assimilate to the dominant culture regardless of their interest in doing 

so. 

The AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
(ABCFM) was one of the earliest mission organizations. It began in IS 10 as a joint effort 
of the Congregational. Presbyterian, and several smaller Reformed churches, and half of 
its funding went to Indian missions. The ABCFM began its work among the southeastern 
tribes, where members of the Five Civilized Tribes (Cherokees. Choctaws. Chickasaws. 
Creeks, and Seminoles) sent out a call for teachers and schools. Along with Moravians. 
Baptists, and Methodists (see METHODISM. NORTH AMERICA). the ABCFM 
established mission schools and compounds throughout the Southeast to help their 
students become acculturated and Christian. Despite the high level of Euro-American 
cultural practices already in place in these tribes (tubal governments patterned after the 
federal government, schools and churches, tribal newspapers, large farms that even used 
slave labor), ultimately even more schooling failed. Native acceptance into American 
society was denied. 

The federal government's forced removal of Native Americans to Indian Teiritory in 
the early 1830s cut shoit the work of the ABCFM and oilier mission stations. Although 
the missionary effort was damaged, the Five Civilized Tribes nearly destroyed, and fully 
a quarter of Cherokee lives alone lost in the Anglo greed and avarice that prompted the 
Trail of Tears." many Protestant Natives earned their faith with them to live new land. 
The few ordained Native clergy, and a few missionaries, continued to proclaim the 
gospel. One of the most prominent was Jesse Bushy lie ad (1804-1844). a Baptist minister 
and Cherokee mixed-blood. He was the first Cherokee pastor of his own church in the 
Cherokee nation. Bushyhead was. at the same time, a justice on the Clrerokee Supreme 
Court (and eventually Chief Justice). He also lobbied Washington for Cherokee political 
rights and against removal. Failing to prevent it. Bushyhead then led one of the bands of 
Cherokees in their forced march to Indian Territory. Largely because of the work of a 
small core of Native preachers who ministered to the spiritual, political, and social needs 
of the people. Protestant Christianity survived the tragedy of removal. Although 
association with the government weakened the church's influence. Christianity continued 
to give hope to many within the disheartened and dispossessed nation. 

As Euro-Americans mov ed west, pushing Indian peoples ahead of them, mission work 
continued to and within Native American communities. Methodist missionary John 
Stewart <1786-1823) went out among the Wyandotte in the Ohio valley . A man of Native 
American and African American parentage whose brief life was marked by his devotion 
to preaching to and living with the Wyandottes. Stewart is credited with beginning 
Methodist interest in Indian missions. He was also responsible for raising up tlie first 
Native preacheis. By the time the 700 Wyandottes were forced to move west in 1843. 
200 were Methodists, including preachers, exhorters. and class lcadeis. Methodist 
CIRCUIT RIDERS provided many preaching stations among Native Americans, 
although church establishments were rare. 

Methodist reliance on local American Indian preachers assisted in the strengthening of 
Native Christianity. Peihaps best known of the Native Methodist preachers during the 
early nineteenth century was William Apess (1798-1838?). A Pequot. Apess became an 
itinerant Methodist preacher, leader, and instigator of the Mashpee Revolt of 1833. and 
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writer of several books, including his autobiography. These writings are perhaps his 
greatest legacy because they illustrate not only the heart of a man given to Christian 
ministry, but an astute insight into the inequities both Christian and non-Christian Indians 
faced at the hands of "Christian America.” His “Eulogy on King Philip.” given to a 
Boston audience on the 160th anniversary of Wampanoag sachem King Philip s death, is 
an eloquent indictment against his Anglo brothers and sisters for perpetuating crimes 
against Indians that started with their Puritan progenitors. Apess epitomized Indian 
preachers who believed then place in the Kingdom equal to that of their Anglo peers, and 
who found hope for both body and soul of their people in Protestant Christianity, despite 
the flaws of the messengers. 

By the end of the nineteenth century. Native Americans were segregated on 
reservations across North America, and Christian mission churches doited the landscape. 
Comity agreements and President Grant’s Peace Policy 11869-1882) divided the 
reservations among Christian churches to continue the work of "Christianizing and 
civilizing” Native Americans. Rather than eliminating corrupt Indian agents and 
providing greater Christian influence on the reservations as Imped, live policy intensified 
interdenominational conflict and gave way to the 1887 Dawes Severally Act. This 
legislation, w ith the approval and urging of the churches, broke up the reservations into 
individual plots of land to encourage the "civilized” art of farming. It merely 
impoverished American Indians by allowing nearly 90 million acres of “excess" 
reservation lands to end up in non-Indian hands. Despite these government policies, 
backed by the Protestant reformers. Protestantism on the reservations, if it did not 
flourish, at least held ground. 


Native Leadership 

As had been the case from the beginning of the Christian church among Native 
Americans, indigenous pastors provided an effective means of propagating the faith. 
They spoke the language, knew the people and the culture, and could provide misted 
leadership. James Hayes, a Nez Perce, was one of eighteen iikii schooled at live McBeth 
Mission in Idaho and ordained as a Presbyterian minister in 1884. Sisters Sue McBeth 
<1830-18931 and Kate McBeth 11832-1915) and their niece Mary Qawford <1863-1946) 
were responsible for tunning the school from 1874 to 1932. They prepared the students to 
fill pulpits throughout the northwest. Hayes, who was awarded an honorary doctorate 
from Whitworth College in 1929. was such a gifted evangelist that Ire preached to tribes 
from the border of Canada to the desert southwest. Tire Shiv-wits of Utah named their 
church the James Hayes Presbyterian Church because of his ministry among them. He 
served as the pastor to tire Tutuilla Presbyierian Church on tire Umatilla reservation in 
eastern Oregon for seven years before serving one of the six Presbyterian churches of the 
Nez Perces for thirty years. Hayes was a respected leader of the Christian Nez Perces 
who, as a pastor, sought to meet the spiritual and material needs of his people in an era 
that allowed few opportunities for giving leadership of any kind to one’s people. 

By the early twentieth century the needs of the Indian population were out of all 
proportion to the rest of tire UNITED STATES. Publication of the Mcriam Report in 
1928. a privately funded though federally supported study entitled “The Problem of 
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Indian Administration. 1 ' revealed ihai ihe health. education, and welfare of reservation 
Indians was far inferior to that of the cultural mainstream. Christian reformers who had 
long endorsed the government position that assimilation was the most desirable Indtan 
policy were forced to reconsider. Assisted by the devastating statistics of the Meriam 
Report. Indtan Commissioner John Collier challenged the prevailing opinion and 
encouraged an Indian New Deal that sought to restore to the tribes their self- 
determination and means for becoming self-reliant. Strong opposition to the Indtan 
Reorganization Act of 1934 came primarily from the reformers who believed that ihe an 
reopened ihe door to the practice of Native cultural and religious practices the church had 
been trying to eradicate for centuries. 

The fears of the reformers were not ungrounded. By mid-twentieth century. Native 
Christian leadership was largely in the hands of rise LAITY, with hardly more than two 
hundred Native ministers serving the entire Protestant Indian population. The Depression 
dried up many funds for Indian churches, tlte Indian New Deal opened up new avenues 
other than the church to Native leadership, and. indeed, the Collier years encouraged a 
resurgence of Indian religions or syncretistic movements, such as the peyotists of the 
Native American Church. Furthermore, the federal government's attempt to terminate 
reservations and encourage Native settlement in urban areas in the 1970s caused nearly 
half of the Native population to leave their reservations. Indian churehes struggled to 
remain open. 

In the latter part of the twentieth century, mainline Protestant churches recognized that 
even after centuries of missionary work among Native Americans, few Indian churches 
were self-sustaining and only a handful had their own ministers. Concerned with 
dwindling numbers of Native clergy and empty churches. Protestant church hoards began 
to follow the lead of live federal government and to consult Indian Christians about their 
future in the church. The result was an effort to bring Native Americans into the church 
leadership and to provide training specifically geared toward raising up a new cadre of 
Native pastors to lead Indian churches. By appointing Native American clergy and laity 
to positions on general boards, consulting committees, and task forces. Native Americans 
began to have a voice in determining their place in the church and in assessing their needs 
and roles. 


Future Prospects 

Today American Indian communities of faith continue to struggle with the injustices and 
inequities of reservation life and with remnants of a perv asive paternalism in the church. 
Protestant Indian churches must grapple with extremes of poverty, unemployment, 
illness, and teen suicide, the continuing legacies of reservation life. Years of 
missionization have left many churches unable to sustain themselves and in conflict over 
what are acceptable cultural elements in the church. Despite the greater accessibility of 
chureh boards and committees within live larger church. Native Americans still remain on 
the periphery of church decision making. 

Despite a history that has tried to subjugate American Indians to the dominant society 
and often relegated Christian Indians to second-class citizenship within the church, 
capable and gifted Native women and men. clergy and lay. continue to emerge. In most 
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mainline denominations. Native American theologians are also emerging to participate in 
the interpretation of the gospel and the evangelization of Native peoples. A long history 
of inspiring Native leadership gives hope that Indian churches will again nourish and 
provide influential leaders not only for American Indian churches and communities, hut 
for the Protestant church and society at large. 
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BONNIE SUE LEWIS 


NATIVISM 


''Nativism’’ is a preference for persons from one’s native land and antagonism toward 
outsiders. Historically, nativisis have expressed their views by promulgating negative 
views of aliens, advocating immigration restriction and limitations on immigrants’ civil 
rights, and occasionally even rioting and violence. Although nativist biases may arise 
from many sources, they have often been associated with religious picjudicc. From the 
beginnings of European settlement, nativism looms large in tire history of American 
Protestantism. 


Colonial ETa to the Civil War 

The New England Puritans were intensely anti-Catholic. viewing the papacy as a 
perversion of true Christianity and the pope as the ANTICHRIST. Further south, tire 
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province of Maryland, grunted by James 1 to the Rom an-Catholic Calvert family in 1632. 
saw continual conflicts between Protestants and Catholics. After the accession of William 
and Mary to tl»e English throne in 1689. tire CHURCH OF ENGLAND was established 
in Maryland and the capital transferred from Catholic St. Mary's to Protestant Annapolis. 

The American colonists reacted fiercely to live 1774 Quebec Act (passed by 
Parliament after ENGLAND won Quebec from the French in the Seven Years' War), 
both for granting religious freedom to the province's Roman Catholics and for extending 
Quebec's boundaries to the Ohio River. As the Revolutionary War approached, patriot 
pamphlets sometimes portrayed British ministers as colluding with Rome to enslave the 
American colonists. 

Although antebellum America remained overwhelmingly Protestant, a grossing 
Catholic presence—from 30.000 in 1790 to 600.000 in 1830—exacerbated latent nativist 
impulses. Combining religious and political fears, nativist ministers and pamphleteers 
cautioned that Catholicism threatened both religious freedom and American liberty. 
Some nativists took to the streets. In August 1834 a mob burned dossil the Ursulrne 
Convent School in Charlestown, Massachu setts, after months of incendiary anti-Catholic 
sermons by some of Boston’s leading ministers, including the evangelical leader 
LYMAN BEECHER, pastor of the city's Park Street Church. In .4 Plea for the West 
1 1835). Beecher warned of a Catholic plot to control the vast American interior. Infidelity 
and popery, agreed the Protestant journal Home Missionary, represented the twin threats 
facing tike West. 

In Nesv York City, a group of Protestant leaders including businessman and reformer 
Arthur Tappan. writer Theodore Dwight, and Presbyterian minister William C.Brownlee 
spearheaded the nativist cause. The American Protestant Vindicator, a biweekly edited 
by Brownlee, appeared in 1834. "Jesuits are prowling around all parts of the UNITED 
STATES...to disseminate popery." Brownlee warned. The painter and inventor Samuel 
F.B.Morse promoted tike nativist cause as well. Denouncing Catholic immigration in 
pamphlets of the 1830s. Morse proclaimed: "We must...stop this leak in the ship, through 
which the muddy waters from without threaten to sink us.” Morse, too. combined 
patriotic and religious themes, declaring: "Out religion, the Protestant religion, and 
Liberty are identical, and liberty keeps no terms with despotism." 

The Brownlee group also promulgated the scurrilous anti-Catholic tract Awful 
Disclosures of Maria Monk, first published in tike Vindicator in 1835. and then in book 
form. This work described the alleged debaucheries of nuas and priests at Montreal's 
Hotel Dieu Hospital and Consent, including the strangling of infants bom from these 
illicit unioas and their burial in the convent basement. Maria Monk, the putative author, 
claimed to have I seen a nun in the convent: in fad. she had been briefly confined in a 
nearby Catholic institution for prostitutes. Monk was soon exposed as a fraud and her 
"awful disclosures" discredited as a fabrication. A New York Protestant opposed to the 
nativist excesses, the editor William L. Stone, investigated the Montreal convent and 
repudiated the accusations. Despite its sordid origins. Maria Monk's Awful Disclosures 
enjoyed a long life. Over .300.0(10 copies were printed down to I860, and new editions 
continued to appear in the twentieth century. 

As the 1840s and 1850s brought a surge of Catholic immigration from GERMANY 
and especially famineridden IRELAND, nativist agitation persisted, with Protestant 
ministers still in the forefront. The interdenominational American Protestant Association 
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<IK-121 mobilized Protestants against the Catholic menace. Protestant-dominated public- 
school committees prescribed readings from the King James B1B1.E. even in Catholic 
neighborhoods. In 1840. New York's Roman Catholic bishop. John Hughes, charging 
that tire Public School Society, a private charity, was inculcating Protestantism through 
the King James Bible and other reading material, demanded public aid to Catholic 
schools. The Protestant CLERGY denounced Hughes's proposal, and the Common 
Council rejected it overwhelmingly. Similar controversies etupted in Philadelphia and 
other cities. 

Once again tire conflict turned violent. Tire "Bible riots" that erupted in Philadelphia 
in 1844 left sixteen dead and thirty buildings in ruins. In New York City only the militant 
Bishop Hughes, who posted attired guards in Catholic churches and institutions, 
prevented similar violence by Protestant mobs. Such outbursts of nativist violence were 
often fueled by nativeborn workingmen facing job competition from immigrant Catholic- 
laborers. 

The nativist American Patty—also called the Know Nothing Party because members 
were sworn to secrecy—flourished in the mid-1850s. Advocating immigration restriction, 
the exclusion of CatJiolics from public office, and a long wailing period for 
naturalization, the American Party elected six governors in 1855. and in 1856 garnered 
21 percent of tire vote for ils presidential candidate. Millard Fillmore. It faded thereafter, 
as many of its members joined the new Republican party. 


Civil War through the 1920s 

Nativism remained central in American Protestantism after the CIVIL WAR. as thirteen 
million immigrants, mostly from southern and eastern Europe, poured in between 1865 
and 1900. An estimated five million Catholic newcomers arrived between 1870 and 1910. 
together with many eastern European Jews. The strengthening of papal AUTHORITY 
during the long pintificatc of Pius IX. including his Syllabus of Ern/rs <18611. the 1869- 
1870 Vatican Council tattended by forty-five U.S. bishops), and the proclamation of 
papal infallibility in 1870-1871. along w ith live naming of the first U.S. cardinal in 1875. 
intensified nativist. anti-Catholic sentiment among U.S. Protestants. The proliferation of 
Catholic parochial schools stirred controversies in many states as Protestant legislators 
sought by various means to thwart the parochial-school movement. The nativist 
American Protective Association, founded in Clinton. Iowa in 1887. soon spread across 
the midwest. 

The nativist movement became embroiled in party pilitics because the immigrants 
voted mostly Democratic, whereas noithern. native-born Protestants were predominantly 
Republican. Republican candidates in the 1870s and ISSOs frequently advocated policies 
directed at Catholics and other immigrants, such as prohibition and Sabbatarian laws, 
opposition to parochial schools, and requirements for English-language instruction in the 
schools. In New York City. Protestant ministers and refoimers carried on a running battle 
with the city's Democratic organization, Tammany Hall, with its teeming ranks of 
immigrant (and largely Catholic) voters. Thomas Nast. the political cartoonist who 
witheringly attacked the corrupt Tammany leader William Marcy "Boss" Tweed, also 
targeted live alleged Catholie conspiracy to take over America. In one notorious Nasi 
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cartoon published in Harper's Weekly in 1871. foreign Catholic priests caricatured as 
crocodiles swarm ashore and prepared to devour American schoolchildren while a 
smiiking Tweed and his henchmen look on. 

Nativism played a direct role in the 1880 presidential contest. A few days before the 
election, when a delegation of New York City Protestant ministers visited live Republican 
candidate Janies G.Blaine, one of them. Samuel D.Burchard. publicly denounced the 
Democrats as the party of "Rum. Romanism, and Rebellion." When Blaine failed to 
repudiate Buichard's slur, the city's Catholic voters turned out en masse to cast ballots 
for Democrat Grover Geveland. who narrowly caiiied New Yoik State and thereby won 
the presidency. 

The EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, a Protestant ecumenical organization founded in 
1867 with brandies in some forty American cities, espoused nativist positions, 
particularly after the Congregationalist minister Josiah Strong became general secretary 1 
in 1886. In his inlluential work Our Country (1885). Strong listed "Immigration" and 
"Romanism" among the seven deadly perils facing America. Addressing tlie Evangelical 
Alliance in 1887. the writer and Columbia University professor H.H.Boyesen described 
his repugnance toward the immigrants pouring into New Yoik and marveled at native- 
born Americans' willingness "to mingle this coarse and biutal strain in their own fresh 
and vigorous blood." At the same conference Episcopal bishop Samuel Harris of 
Michigan aiticulated the blend of THEOLOGY, racism, and nativism prevalent in Gilded 
Age American Protestantism. “(T)he consistency of the divine purpose in establishing 
our evangelical civilization here." Hams asserted, "is signally illustrated in the fact that it 
was primarily confided to the keeping of the Anglo-Saxon race." 

On another front, the Immigration Restriction League was founded in 1894 by a group 
of Boston patricians, including Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. Protestants all. For years the 
League campaigned for a literacy test for immigrants, a strategy calculated to exclude 
unsclvoolcd newcomers of live kind arriving in large numbers from southern and eastern 
Europe. 

Whereas some Progressive-era reformers urged aid and support for immigrants and 
celebrated the diversity they brought to American life, others embraced nativism. 
blaming immigrants for municipal coriuption and denouncing the conservative, 
hieiarchical Catholic church as a bairier to refomi. The vimlently anti-Catholic periodical 
The Menace, founded in 1911 by Missouri editor Wilbur Franklin Phelps, won a 
circulation of one million by 1914. In addition to printing and distributing nativist and 
anti-Catholic publications. Phelps also ran a lecture bureau of nativ ist speakers. Phelps 
accused live Knights of Columbus, a Catholic fraternal organization, of planning a war of 
annihilation against non-Catholics. Some sixty Oliver nativist and anti-Catholic 
publications circulated in these pre-World War I decades. 

Nativism surfaced again strongly in the 1920s. a decade sometimes described as the 
last stand of American Protestant hegemony. The Immigration Act of 1924 restricted 
immigration to 164.000 annually, imposed a national-origins quota system that 
discriminated against immigrants from southern and eastern Europe, and excluded Asians 
entirely. The revived KU KLUX KLAN. which attracted throngs of working-class and 
lower-middle-class Protestants in the early 1920s. was rabidly nativist. The Klan's cential 
principles, wrote Imperial Wi/aid Hiiam W.Evans in 1926. were "loyalty to the white 
race, to the traditions of America, and to the spirit of Protestantism." The Masonic Order. 
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lo which many Protestants belonged, was also strongly nalivisi and anti-Caiholic ai this 
lime. Proclaimed one Masonic publication: Tire Proiesiant has been practically ousted 
from political life....and schools as well as municipal departments reflect the influence of 
the Church of Rome.’’ 

Nativism shaped the presidential politics of the 1920s. The 1924 Democratic 
convention rejected a platform plank criticizing the Ku Klux Klan. and icfused to 
nominate New Yotfc governor Alfred E. Smith for president, primaiily because of his 
Catholicism. Smith won the Democratic nomination in 1928. but lost to Protestant 
Herbert Hoover, amid nativist charges that the Vatican would surely control any Catholic 
president. (Hoover himself did not exploit the religious issue, however.) 


1930 to the Close of the Twentieth Century 

In the Depression decade of the 1930s nativism found some virulent defenders, especially 
in the ranks of the fundamentalist movement. Gerald Winrod of Kansas, publisher of The 
Defender magazine, regularly engaged in anti-Semitic tsee ANTI-SEMITISM I and anti- 
Catholic diatribes, as did the Rev. William Bell Riley, the fundamentalist Baptist minister 
and Bible-sihool I lead in Minneapolis. Riley opposed Al Smith in 1928 out of an 
unwillingness "to have Rome tulc at Washington." Citing the notorious anti-Semitic 
forgery The Protocol* of the Ehlen of Zion. Riley warned darkly of a Jcwish-Bolsbevik 
anti-American conspiracy. 

In general, however, nativism diminished as a force in American life, and in American 
Protestantism, aftei 1930. President Franklin D.Roosevelt. an Episcopalian, brought 
many Catholics and Jews into his administration, and called for national unity in the 
struggle against the Depression. As a war leader in 1941-1945 Roosevelt urged the 
nation to set domestic' divisions aside and unite in the battle to defeat fascism. The 
celebrated "Four Chaplains"—two Protestant ministers, a Catholic priest, and a Jewish 
rabbi—who gave up their life jackets to sailors and went down together on the IJ.S.S. 
Dorchester when it was struck by a torpedo off Newfoundland in January 1943 offered a 
compelling image of wartime national unity transcending longstanding sectarian 
divisions. 

The reaction against nativism and religious prejudice intensified as il>c horrors of the 
Nazi holocaust became known and as the nation mobilized for the Cold War struggle 
with the Soviet Union. The Cold War era’s celebration of a somewhat generic religious 
faith, as a counterweight to godless COMMUNISM, muted traditional nativist hostilities. 
Reconciliation among Protestants. Catholics, and Jews, symbolized by such events as 
National Brotherhood Week, figured prominently in the public CULTURE of the 1950s. 
Some Protestant leaders, including the Rev. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE. opposed 
John F.Kennedy’s I960 presidential candidacy on religious grounds, but they were few in 
number and widely criticized. Kennedy addressed the issue convincingly and won 
election as the first Catholic president. 

In the cultural wars of the late twentieth centuiy. entrenched Protestant-Catholic 
divisions gave way to new conservative-liberal alignments that crossed sectarian 
boundaries. Surging immigration from LATIN AMERICA and various Asian countries in 
the late twentieth century swelled the ranks of Catholics. Hindus, and Buddhists on the 
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American religious scene, but in conuasi 10 past periods of heavy immigration, this did 
not produce a nativist reaction. Although some called for stricter immigration laws, they 
did so on economic rather than religious grounds, and generally avoided the denigratory 
language of past anti-immigrant crusades. 


Concluding Reflections 

Any assessment of live links between American Protestantism and nativism must be 
hedged with caveats. Not all Protestants were nativists. Even in periods when nativism 
reached high levels, some Protestant leaders—often from the liberal end of the 
spectrum—deplored the demoni/ution of Catholic newcomers and other aliens (see 
LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). The Quaker settlement-house 
leader Jane Addams. for example, consistently opposed nativist bigotry, as did most 
SOCIAL GOSPEL ministers. In the nativist 1920s. some Protestant leaders, mostly 
liberal "Modernists’ but including some Evangelicals and fundamentalists, appealed to 
Jesus's teachings and the democratic ideology of equality to deplore nativist prejudice 
against alien and minority groups. Further, those Protestants who did espouse nativism at 
various periods in American history were far from alone. Labor unions fearing job 
competition, conservatives worried about an influx of immigrant radicals, rural folk 
troubled by live explosive growth of cities, and "Anglo-Saxon” racists with no particular 
religious orientation all helped fuel nativist movements. 

When the caveats have been noted, however, an unassailable fact remains: from the 
seventeenth to live twentieth centuries, vast numbers of American Protestant leaders and 
laypersons embraced nativist ideologies, and helped swell the ranks of nativist 
movements. 
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PAUL BOYER 


NATURAL LAW 


The terra luiinml law refers to moral law that is rooted in human nature. It therefore 
precedes human choices and it transcends positive law. cultural difference, and historical 
change. Such a concept is explicit in classi cal Greek and Roman thought (c.g.. Plato [c. 
428-c. 348 B.C.|. Aristotle (384-322 B.C.J. the Stoics, and Cicero (106-43 B.C.]) and 
implicit in the biblical tradition. Examples are seen in the Wisdom literature's 
acknowledgment of moral wisdom drawn from natural experience and present in foreign 
cultures, the piophet Amos's assetiion that pagan nations arc subject to the same moral 
law as Judah and Israel (Amos It. and the Apostle Paul's affiimation that the Gentiles 
have like law of Moses effectively '’written on their hearts ' (Romans 2:15). 

Through John Chrysostom (c. 347-407) and Augustine (354-130). in particular, 
classical notions of natural law were incorporated into Christian tradition and modified 
by it. so that its genesis is ascribed to the God of the Christian Scriptures, whose own 
revealed moral law explicates what is already present in created nature. Although other 
figures such as Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636) and Gratian (twelfth century) contributed 
to the development of Christian thinking on these matters, it was Thomas Aquinas (1225— 
1274) who. aided by Aristotle as well as Augustine, constructed in his Sumimi Theologlae 
(la I lac. Qq.90-108. "De Lcgibus") a fully fledged theory in a systematic theological 
framewortt. and thereby provided the standard reference point for subsequent generations. 


Early Reformers 

As mediated by late Scholasticism, however. Aquinas's natural law legacy found a mixed 
reception among the early reformers. Although MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546) 
acknowledged that there is a (natural) law written on the human heart, he regarded the 
corruption of reason by SIN—in particular, by the sinful will to self-justification—to be 
such as to render that law almost entirely obscure to human view. Besides. Luther's 
confidence in tike ability of FAITH to generate loving, moral conduct freely and 
spontaneously inclined him to deny the need for Christians to be instructed by law of any 
kind (that is. the need for a '‘third use” of the law). Luther's younger colleague. PHILIPP 
MEI-ANCHTHON <1497-15601. however, was less sanguine. Although lie agreed that 
obedience to tike law is not the route to JUSTIFICATION, he reckoned that those who 
have been justified need the moral guidance that law can provide: and in true Scholastic 
fashion Ike believed that the content of that law. although present in the Old and New 
Testaments, is best discovered through the natural reasoning of Aristotle (Epitome 
philosophic moralis. 1541). JOHN CALVIN (1509-1564) followed Melanchthon in 
affirming the "third (morally instiuctivc| use" of law. but. approximating Luther's 
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pessimistic estimation of the eapac-ity of sinful reason, looked for that instruction in the 
Decalogue. Whatever their differences. John T.McNeill has demonstrated that all three 
continental reformers recognized the natural politicoethical wisdom of the pagan Greeks 
and Romans, and appealed to natural law when treating civil or political matters. This 
was also uue of the English reformer. RICHARD HOOKER (c. 1554-1600). whose 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity closely follows Aquinas's "De Legibus” not least in 
treating natural law and Scripture as complementary authorities, and in rating highly the 
power of natural reason to perceive our moral duties, if not the requirements of 
SALVATION. 

The Protestant tendency to acknowledge natural law in political matters was 
intensified by tire intermittent religious wars that ravaged Europe from 1562 to IMS. 
Given the demise of tire international AUTHORITY of the papacy and the Holy Roman 
emperor. Hugo Giotius < 1583-16451. tire heterodox Dutch Calvinist, sought in natural 
law a ground for tire basic principle of an international order of sovereign slates— pacta 
sum servanda I De itiri belli ac pads. 1625). Grotius has long been view ed as a pioneer of 
the secularization of natural law theory because of his famous admission that its 
principles would stand etiamsi daremus mm esse Drum ("even if we granted that God 
does not exist”). This conventional reading has not gone unchallenged, however. Oliver 
and Joan O'Donovan, for example, have argued that Grotius's intention was precisely to 
deny that there is an autonomous rational politics: and to assert that all human relations, 
including those beyond tire jurisdiction of human law tfor example, in a state of WAR) 
are subject to the claim of divine law—a law that finds its supreme expression in the Old 
and New Testaments. 


John Iztcke 

Like Grotius. the Puritan JOHN LOCKE (1632-17<M) was moved by religious strife to 
search out a natural basis for political order (see PURITANISM). This he found in the 
law that derives from tire crcaturely and social nature of human beings, and which 
consists fundamentally in the duty to make and keep promises and commitments. 
Although Locke was epistemologically rationalist—the law of nature is known by the 
rational interpi elation of sense-experience, and not by revelation—Ire was ontologically 
theistic: tire ultimate origin and authority of the law of nature lies in tire will of God. not 
reason (Essays on the Lin of Nature. 1664: Two Treatises of CM/ Government. 1690). 
Here Locke reflects tire voluntarism characteristic of Protestant natural law theory. 


Immanuel Kant 

IMMANUEL KANT 11724-1804) is commonly understood to he an ethical rationalist in 
a fuller sense than Locke. He insisted not only that reason rather than revelation is the 
ultimate arbiter of the content of morality, but also that moral law issues from practical 
reason as distinct from natural (for example, social) inclinations l77re Foundations of the 
Metaphysics of Morals. 1785). Furthermore. Ire had no truck with the claim that the moral 
law needs tire divine will as the ultimate source of its authority. Nevertheless. Kant may 
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be considered a kind of natural law theorist, given that he conceived of moral law as 
grounded in lire nature of human reason: and his theory cannot be classified as secularist 
because he held that belief in the existence of a benevolent God is necessary for the 
intelligibility of the concept of moral duty. 


Friedrich Sclileierniaeher 

In reaction against the abstract rationalism of Kant's ETHICS and its lack of a 
soteriological context, and under the lingering influence of Moravian PIETISM. 
FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER 11768-1834) developed what might be considered a 
dynamic concept of natural law. Here law is not a heteronomy. but rather a "life-process" 
in which nature is progressively organized by the active and immanent power of reason, 
so as to promote community and liberty simultaneously. Accordingly moral life is less a 
matter of dutiful obedience than of participation in a divine power (mite the echo of 
Luther): and ethics is less normative moral doctrine than phenomenology of the 
'redeeming.'' moralizing activity of reason in histoiy. Although Sclileiermaeher did not 
think recourse to the Christian TRADITION necessary for the discernment of this 
activity, he may have held the traditional view that Christian ethics presents the 
observations of natural or philosophic al ethics mote sharply. 


Georg W.F.Hegel 

On this point GEORG W.F.HEGEL (1770-1831) was less equivocal and more radical, 
being in no doubt that Christian THEOLOGY and ethics have been sublimated into 
philosophy. Nevertheless. Hegel shared Schleier-macher’s predilection for a dynamic 
concept of natural law. which he conceived as the perfective process in which absolute 
Spirit or Mind iCei.il/ progressively realizes itself in the world through the development 
of the consciousness of human freedom—a development in which he considered the 
REFORMATION to have played a decisive part by advocating live freedom of the 
individual conscience from ecclesiastical and dogmatic lieteronomy (Phenomenology of 
Spirit. 1807). 


Twentieth Century 

The moral complacency of the cultural optimism implied by the immanentist concept of 
natural law espoused by Hegel and Sclileiermaeher was laid bare when the progressive 
self-realization of Reason or Mind manifested itself in the barbarities of the First and 
Second World Wars. This is certainly how the signs of the times were read by KARL 
BARTH 11886-1968). who rejected natural law as an arbitrary concept, capable of being 
filled with any—even Nazi—moral content. "All arguments based on natural law are 
Janus-headed." he once wrote. ‘They lead to Munich" (A Letter to Great Britain from 
Switzerland. 1941). In spite of his unrelenting repudiation of natural law (or. to be more 
precise, the conclusions of natural reason unilluminated by the Word of God). Barth w as 
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hippy 10 affirm on theological grounds certain nonnatively smiclured relationships that 
are "natural" in the sense that God has created them constitutive of human beings 
(Church Dogmatics. Ill/ 4). These were deliberately less specific than the "divine 
mandates" (labor. MARRIAGE, government. CHURCHl of DIETRICH BONHOEFFER 
(1906-1945). which lent themselves. Barth feared, to the divinization of particular 
historical forms. 

Aiguably even more thorough than Baith in his dismissal of natural law is Stanley 
Hauerwas (I940-). Disposed to read Christian ethics in Anabaptist, pacifist terms (see 
ANABAPTISM: PACIFISM). Hauerwas accuses tire natuial law ethic of being 
"aecommodationist" because of its association with just war theoiy {The Peaceable 
Kingdom: n Pnmei in Christian Ethics. 1983l. Moreover. Hauerwas provides no place in 
his thought for anyihing equivalent to Barth's created relational structures. 

Considerably less skeptical than Hauerwas. and slightly less so than Barth, is 
REINHOI.D NIEBUHR (1893-1971). While sharing Baith's view of natural reason as 
corrupted by sinful interests, and criticizing Catholic natural law theoiy for endowing 
moral norms with a pretentious precision and universality and for asserting them with a 
rationalistic self-confidence. Niebuhr nevertheless acknowledged that a sufficient 
awareness of the moral claims of “essential human nature" remains to distuih tl>e human 
conscience {The Nature and Destiny of Man. vol. 11. 

Of Barth's contemporaries. EMIL BRUNNER < 1889-19661 was the most affumative 
of natural law {Justice and the Social Order. 1943). Attiibuting the evils of twentieth- 
century totalitarianism to tl>e tradition of legal positivism and its relativizution of the idea 
of justice. Biunnei ui gently felt tl»e need to recover the idea of transcendent, natural law. 
The particular notion he advocates is voluntaiist and theologically qual ified: it is the 
sacred will of God. standing behind a mere fact of human nature, that commands our 
respect for it. and although natural man is capable of a ceitain unaided awareness of the 
orders of creation, sin's cpistemic distortion makes enlightenment by special divine 
revelation indispensable. 


Current Consideration 

At the end of the twentieth century and the beginning of the twenty-first, there are signs 
that natural law is meeting with increasing appioval in diverse Protestant cireles. In 
Scandinavia, for example, a strong tiadition of interest in the ethics of creation and 
natuial law has developed among Lutheian theologians, the best known of whom are 
Gustaf Wingrcn <1910-2000. Creation and Law. 1958) and K.E.Logstrup (1905-1981: 
The Ethical Demand. 1956). In ENGLAND the evangelical Anglican. Oliver O'Donovan 
< 1945-1. gives prominent place in his Christian ethic to the idea of a created older of 
which all humans have a certain, albeit limited, natural knowledge ( Resurrection and 
Moral Order: An Outline for Evangelical Ethics. 1986). 
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NIGEL BIGGAR 


NATURE 


The study of "nature" has been a preoccupation of humanity since records began, 
frequently with a religious motivation. However, the birth of what might be called 
'modem science" in the seventeenth century led to transformed attitudes to nature of 
such magnitude that the phrase ''Scientific Revolution" is often applied to the climactic 
upheavals in human thought and achievement. Although it would he extremely foolish to 
identify one simple cause of this phenomenon, there can be no doubt that live Protestant 
REFORMATION played an immense part. This is not for one moment to deny the roles 
of Catholicism or even non-Christian religions like Islam, but simply to emphasize the 
unique importance of Protestant thought of the emergence of modem science. 
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The "Scientific Revolution*' 

For the tilst fifteen centuries of the Christian era. authority on matters of dispute lay in 
church TRADITION and scripture, generally taken together. At the hands of MARTIN 
LUTHER and other reformers scripture was given a higher authority than the edicts of 
the Fatheis. and newer more accurate texts were to supplant the Latin Vulgate. With the 
increased circulation of tl>e scriptures it became possible for individuals to contemplate 
nature without recourse to a body of received teaching that would inhibit any serious 
progress in new understanding. The great doctrine of the priestliood of all believers 
would liberate thinking about both God and nature. 

In more specific ways reflections on nature were profoundly altered by the rise of 
Protestantism. Perhaps the most important of these was what may be called the 
deanimation of nature. Up to this time nature had generally been conceived as a living 
entity, if not a divine one. Often represented with a capital N. such a Nature could be a 
subject rather than an object, and statements like “Nature abhors a vacuum" merely 
reflect this conception of an animate being. It possessed a life of its own and. like all 
living beings, possessed a certain unpredictability. Scientific study would therefore have 
a built-in element of imprecision, and notions like the "laws of nature" would be less 
likely to emerge. 

The idea of Nature as intrinsically divine went far beyond the ideas of the medieval 
church, and was widespread in primitive animistic religion. For this to be tree, the 
practice of manipulating part of God was readily seen as irreverent if not actually 
blasphemous. Its elimination from the stock-in-trade of popular thinking began with the 
rediscovery of the createdness of all things, piomoted by a fresh look at Genesis and 
Psalms, for example. Nature had to be deified as well as deanimated. 

What emerged from this double process of demythologi/ation of nature was a 
metaphor of immense strength and plausibility. The woitd of nature was neither divine 
nor living: it was essentially mechanical. ROBERT BOYLE compared it to the great 
clock in Strasbourg Cathedral whose working can be completely explained in terms of 
wheel, levers, springs, and so forth. This mechanization of the universe was perhaps the 
most distinctive feature of the new science, and its origins lay deep in Protestant thought. 
It denies personality and purpose to nature itself. The functional teleology within nature 
was. according to Boyle, impressed upon it by the Creator. The notion of "nature" 
exerting its own will was not only absurd, it was also impious, locating purpose and 
intention w ithin inanimate matter instead of in the will of a personal God. Boyle saw. as 
did many of his contemporaries, that if "nature" is evacuated of all divinity, if it is not to 
be identified with God but seen as a creation by him. then it can become quite properly an 
object of study, manipulation, and experiment. Such views were entirely consonant with 
the teaching of both Old and New Testaments. 

But how was such a new nature to be studied? In a word, by observation and 
experiment. When the navigator William Watts observed. "The thoughts of the 
philosophers have been contradicted by the unexpected observations” of himself and 
others, he was signaling the priority of experience over tradition. Similarly FRANCIS 
BACON urged "men to sell their books and build furnaces" and promoted his inductive 
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method of approaching nature. a method that involved countless experiments and 
observations. That this dedication to experiment flour isivcd especially in Calvinist 
countries like Holland (see CALVINISM I has been observed by many commentators as 
ev idence of the Protestant ethos of testing as well as of hard work. 

Experimentation, however, must mean manipulating and to some extent controlling 
the earth. Indeed. Bacon used the metaphor of a male dominating a female and imposing 
his will upon her. Justification for the subjugation of nature in the interest of human 
welfare came abundantly from biblical references to technology and their exposition by 
Protestant theologians. Thus also came yet another element of Reformed thinking that at 
the very least cannot have hindered science. This was its clear rejection of Manichean 
views that nature is somehow intrinsically evil, and therefore to be as much avoided as its 
opposite error of the divine universe. Bacon spoke of nature as "the work of His (God's| 
hands" and JOHN CALVIN of "this most delightful theater" in which we should take 
"pious delight." 

Finally, live notion that nature could be studied as an act of worship and to the glory of 
God was prominent in the writing of many Protestant nxm of science in those early days. 
God had given men two books, of nature and of scripture. Both deserved the closest 
attention. 

It remains to add a word about issues of sociology rather than belief. 

A theory advanced in 1938 by Robert Merton connected the emergence of science in 
the seventeenth century with the rise of Protestantism in general. In particular, that 
specific form of Protestant religion known as PURITANISM was identified as being 
especially favorable to the science then emerging. Thus a high proportion of Puritans (not 
merely Protestantst in the nfcrmbership of the early Royal Society. England's academy of 
science, enabled Merton to argue that Puritan attitudes "did much to encourage” its 
growth. 

Criticism has mainly come on two grounds. First, the almost exclusive claims for 
Protestantism have had to be modtfied in the light of significant scientific work by 
Roman Catholics, such as Copernicus. Galileo, and many later figures, especially in 
FRANCE. Tlvev cannot be ignoted. Nevertheless, there does seem to be a correlation 
between prominence in science and religious allegiance. 

The other main objection to Merton's thesis resides in the difficulty of defining a 
"Puritan." On one hand a person with that title is sometimes regarded as a kind of ascetic 
fundamentalist, whereas on tlte other he may be considered rather as a dangerous political 
radical. Many difficulties disappear if Puritanism is considered theologically rather than 
politically. From this point of view a Puritan will hold strongly to the teaching of the 
BIBLE as opposed to that of church or tradition, but may not necessarily support the 
Parliamentary cause in the English revolution. He might even be a "moderate Anglican." 

If modem-day skeptics are right, and there is no unequivocal proof that science was 
actively encouraged by Puritan theology, it may still be true that both may have been the 
outcome of a common cause or causes, including new movements of social and economic 
change and of a libertarian philosophy. However this may be. a general correlation seems 
inescapable in live 1600s between the promotion of science and a strongly Biblical and 
therefore Protestant theology. 

Some would suggest an explicit causal relationship between science and Puritanism, 
arguing that the latter "caused" the fortiKt . Whereas it was once customary to see science 
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as a product of oui Greek inheritance, liberated from its bondage to religion at the 
Renaissance. R.Hooykuas now proposes a view that is its polar opposite. Science may be 
understood far better as an offspring of that Biblical theology that was rediscovered at the 
Reformation. On this view Greek philosophy may be seen as an inhibiting force for 1.500 
years, and its displacement by a Biblical theology of both nature and work at last 
permitted the rise of experimental science. 


Some Further Interactions between Protestantism and Nature 


The Copernican Revolution 

The first major step to modern science w as as early as 1543. when Copernicus proposed 
that tlsc earth rotated about tl>e sun rather than the age-old belief that the sun went around 
the earth. Much has been made of the fact that Copernicus was a canon of the Roman 
Catholic Church, thus minimizing the role of Protestantism even in early modern science. 
However, this overlooks several facts. First. tl»e Polish astronomer belonged to a group 
that had strong links with Erasmus, the reformer who remained within his Catholic 
Church and emphasized the importance of scripture. Several Lutheran (sec 
LUTHERANISM) scholars became close friends and advisers, such as his assistant 
Rheticus and the clergyman Osiander. who wrote (anonymously) a Preface for 
Copernicus's great book. Dr Revolulionihas. The reaction against Protestantism known 
as the COUNTER-REFORMATION was still tn the future. 

The subsequent reaction to Copernicanism was at first muted, although opposition 
came from both wings of the church. PHILIPP MELANC1ITHON had serious 
difficulties, although basically these stemmed from his Aristotelianism rather than his 
Protestant theology. Galileo, a Catholic, was more famously punished by his church for 
Copernican views. Underlying the favorable reception of Copernican thought within 
Catholic and Protestant circles was a realization that the Bible could be interpreted in 
many ways, and that to insist on a literal interpretation of many of its statements about 
nature was to ignore live doctrine of "accommodation” articulated (but not invented) by 
Calvin and Oliver reformers who said that the Holy Spirit accommodated Himself to 
common usage to bring understanding to all who read scripture. Thus references to the 
sun traveling through the heavens were not intended as exact scientific descriptions but 
rather as assertions of beauty, regularity, and so forth. This principle of "accommodation" 
became a prominent feature of Reformation thinking about nature. 


Mewtonianism, Deism, and Satura! Theology 

After the eventual triumph of the Copernican system, and JOHANNES KEPLER'S 
replacement of its circles by ellipses. ISAAC NEWTON incorporated the newly 
discovered laws of celestial motion in a much larger synthesis that embraced physical 
phenomena throughout the entire universe. His universal system (Newionianisnit 
magnificently vindicated the mechanization of science. God would now be seen as a 
Clockmaker who started the universe and then left it to run according to its own laws. 
This is a classic case of DEISM, and appealed particularly to those Protestants of 
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Unitarian tendencies. Newton was secretly one of these, whereas sons: of his 
contemporaries, such as WILLIAM WHISTON. were more open about their 
Unitarianism. The latter denomination included many sympathetic to natural science, one 
of whom. JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, became a well-known minister. In eighteenth-century 
England the chief institutions for promoting a study of nature were the Dissenting 
Academies (see NONCONFORMITY. DISSENT), and prominent among the**' were 
several run by those with Unitarian sympathies. 

However, a failure of Newton's predictions to square exactly with a few ivpoited 
observations led him to invoke direct if occasional interventions of the Deity. This ictreat 
from a strict deism has been aptly called "semi-deism." and became a favored position 
for many Protestants for the next two or three centuries. Despite being dismissed as a 
mere “God-in-the-gaps" strategy in the twentieth century (by D.M. Mackay and many 
others), it has persisted as an expression of popular faith. 

One oilier consequence of a mechanical, clocklike universe was the revival in 
Protestant churches of natural theology. In the seventeenth century Newton hoped that his 
system would help "considering men” to a belief in a divine Creator, whereas Boyle 
established his "Boyle lectures" to be a demonstration of the value of the new science as 
a pointer to God. Natural theology was embedded in the writing of the great naturalist 
John Ray. as in his The wisdom of God manifested in the works of creation (1691). It 
became a popular genre in the eighteenth century as men looked "front nature up to 
nature's God." with books like Phytieo-theology (William Derhant) and even more 
unlikely titles such as Insect Virology and Water Theology. The movement reached its 
climax in the dawn of the nineteenth century w ith the magisterial Natural Theology of the 
Anglican minister WILLIAM PALEY. Although receiving some hard knocks during the 
Darwinian controversies (see DARWINISM), it had a minority following among 
Protestants and Catholics until the twentieth century. It survived its famous rejection by 
KARL BARTH and has even reappeared as a by-product of research in the physical 
sciences. 


Darwinian and the Protenant Response 

In 1859 Charles Darwin published his Origin of Species. Creating a considerable stir at 
the time, it was more than "a storm in a Victorian tea-cup" as some would have it. Vocal 
opposition came for a variety of reasons, most of which were not theological (it 
demeaned humanity, it could lead to social unrest, it was scientifically unproven, etc.). 
Some members of Protestant sects were indeed affronted by its apparent assault of 
Genesis (they had forgotten Galileo), and so were a number of leading Roman Catholics. 
However, many Protestant churchmen felt that evolution might be the way in which God 
chose to work, and eloquent spokesmen for this view included HENRY DRUMMOND 
(Presbyterian) and CHARLES KINGSLEY (Anglican). In America evangelicals such as 
Asa Gray and Charles Hodge were energetic in their defense of Darw inism and sought to 
include it within their wider theological framework. 

With hindsight it might appear that a firm Trinitarian rejection of deism helped these 
men and many others to appreciate more clearly the multifaceted inteiactions of God with 
God's creation. Moreover, from the Incarnation came light on the huge problems of 
suffering and evil thrown up by a "nature red in tooth and claw." Such questions of 
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theodicy engaged many Protestant theologians from WILLIAM TEMPLE onward and 
made Paleyan natural theology look curiously old-fashioned. 

A much more strident opposition to Darwinism did not appear until the twentieth 
century, with the rise of the "creationist" movement among American evangelicals (sec 
EVANGELICALISM i. It received much publicity in the notorious Scopes trial when 
issues of teaching evolution in schools came to a l>cad. Since then the movement has 
found favor in some fundamentalist groups of Protestants in Europe. Asia, and Australia 
(see FUNDAMENTALISM>. 

One further trend associated with Darw inism was the creation and promulgation of the 
myth that the Christian church was always in conflict with natural science. The 
arguments over Genesis were seen as paradigmatic of the whole science-religion 
relationship. The myth was promoted in books by two American Protestants. Andrew 
White (Episcopalian president of America's nonsectarian Cornell University) and 
J.W. Draper (Methodist and strongly anti-Catholic else mist). Each had his own axe to 
grind. Then a group in England, led by T.H.Huxley, sought by all means to undermine 
the church by this conflict mythology. There were a few nominal Anglicans and several 
self-professed agnostics in their tanks. Their great achievement was tire establishment of 
a conflict paradigm that, although historically discredited, re-mains a constituent of 
popular folklore whose very existence helps to explain some of the later oveneactions of 
Protestants to the claims of science. 


Questions of Ecology 

As the twentieth century drew to a close, questions relating to global warming, increasing 
pollution, and loss of biodiversity became matters of urgent public concern. They had 
been matters of concern to scientists for over a hundred years and to some theologians 
long before that. However, by tire 1960s "tire environment" entered popular English 
vocabulary. At this time a provocative essay suggested that Christian theology is to blame 
for our environmental crisis by encouraging ideas of human "dominion" over the earth 
and its contents (L.White. 1966/7). Although tire Protestant church is not specifically 
attacked, it is distinctively Protestant doctrines that are blamed, and the alternative 
proposed is the naturalistic theology of St. Francis of Assisi. Generally regarded as 
historically flawed, this thesis is inconsistent with the many pronouncements by early 
Protestants such as Calvin. William Dertram. and others urging stewardship of the earth, 
not pillage of its resources. In the twenty-first century several Christian groups have been 
formed with the express purpose of addressing environmental issues in a biblical way. 
Although not sectarian in constitution, their present membership is predominantly in an 
evangelical Protestant tradition. They include the John Ray Initiative in the United 
Kingdom and the Au Sable Institute in the United States. 
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NAUDE, CHRISTIAAN FREDERICK 
BEYERS <1915-) 


South African churchman. Naudi' was bom in SOUTH AFRICA in 1915. w ith roots deep 
in Afrikaner tradition and CULTURE and the piety of evangelical CALVINISM. Naudf 
was one of eight children, the son of a Dutch Reformed minister and a deeply religious 
and quietly dominant mother. Both parents were fervently anti-British and unquestioning 
in their allegiance to the Afrikaner cause. In 1940 NaudtS joined the elitist Afrikaner 
Brocderbond. Given the strong connection between Afrikaner identity and theology, it is 
not surprising that he should graduate from the theological school of the patriotic 
Stellenbosch University to be ordained as a minister of the DUTCH RF.FORMED 
CHURCH (DRC). of which he later would act as moderator in lire Southern Transvaal. 

NaudCs disillusionment with the DRC and Afrikaner politics was gradual. 
Paradoxically it was norms instilled into him by his family in the context of Afrikaner 
piety—notably a sense of social and political justice—that, translated into a different 
situation, would in time see him bearing piophetic witness against that very tradition. 
This move was precipitated by the Sharpeville massacre and the DRC's rejection of the 
antidiscriminatory resolutions of the Cottesloe Consultation, sponsored by the WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (I960). 

In 1962 Naudi started Pm Veriuue. an ecumenical journal inspired by the 
CONFESSING CHURCH struggle in Germany, followed in 1963 by the founding of the 
Christian Institute of Southern Africa <CIi. aimed at serving the church in working for 
justice and reconciliation. Stripped of ministerial status in the DRC. Naudi directed the 
Cl until its banning in 1977. At this time Naudi was served a personal banning order that 
was to last seven years. In 1980 he resigned from the DRC after its refusal to unite with 
black DR churches. Naudios banning was lifted in 1984. and the following year he 
became general secretary of tl>c South African Council of Churches. 
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The role played by NainhJ in the struggle against apartheid and the transition to 
democracy is acknowledged in South Africa and internationally as one of great 
significance. 
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NAUMANN, FRIEDRICH (1860-1919) 


German social reformer. Naumann was born at Sti'rnithal March 25. I860 and died at 
TravemUnde August 24. 1919. He came from a Lutheran parsonage in Saxony, and after 
studying THEOLOGY in Leipzig and Erlangen he became an Oberiielfcr assistant at the 
Rtiuhen Hans in Hamburg. From 1885 to 1890 he was a minister in 
Langenberg/Erzgcbirgc. and from 1890 he was VereinsgeisiUcher tchaplain) of the Inner 
Mission in Frankfurt/Main. Early in his career Naumann concerned himself with social 
issues. He supported tire Protestant worker's association (EvttngeUsche 
Arbelterverelnsbewegimgt. and beginning in 1890 he took part in the E\nngelhch- 
s&ziolen Kongrefi. In 1895 he founded the magazine Die Hilfe. which was an important 
organ of the social liberal movement until the end of his life. 

Naumann fust of all admired the couit chaplain iHofpredlgerl ADOLF STOECKER. 
However, under the influence of MAX WEBER and Rudolf Solun. he separated from 
Stoeeker and his conservative Christiansocialist ideas. Naumann connected the social 
issue and the problem of nationalism, and he combined the demands for democratic and 
social reform with a call for a strong German nation. Consistently Naumann was involved 
in politics and eventually founded a party (Naiionalsoaaler Verein). In 1897 Naumann 
left his parish and moved to Berlin to live there as a publicist and politician. After a few 
unsuccessful attempts. Naumann was elected as a member of the Reich ring in 1907. 

Through his numerous lectures, his books and articles, as well as his books of travels 
and his aesthetics, he became an influential representative of the German 
RihtungsbUrgerium (bourgeoisie). In his book Mineletimpa 11915) Naumann called for a 
European confederation of states. By 1919 Naumann was chairman of the liberal 
Deutsche Demokrniisihe Pnriei and was influential in the formulation of the new 
constitution. 

Naumann's work for a democratization of society and his demand for the broad 
participation of all social groups was a result of both his political and his Christian 
beliefs. 
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NEANDER, JOHANN AUGUST 
WILHELM (1789-1850) 


Gorman theologian. Ncamlci was one of tire founders of modern Protestant church 
historiography who understood church history as the history of piety. Like others before 
him he viewed history biographically, even though initially he published thematic 
monographs. 

Neander was born David Mendel in a Jewish family in Gottingen. Gemiany. but 
converted to Christianity through his expeiiences with classmates in the Gymnasium 
thigh school! and after reading FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER’S Reden abet die 
Religion (Speeches on Religion J. He was baptized in Hamburg in 1806 and took a 
symbolic new name. That same year he decided to study THEOLOGY and moved to 
HALLE, where Schleiermacher was teaching. Because of the Napoleonic wars he moved 
to Gottingen, where Ire decided on an academic career devoting himself to early 
Christianity and New Testament topics. In 1811 he became a lecturer at the University of 
Heidelberg, and two years later, when he was twenty-four. Schleiermacher facilitated his 
appointment as professor of church history at tire recently founded University of Berlin. 
There Ire taught, with enormous knowledge of the original source materials and attention 
to detail, until his death in 1850. In 1839 he was elected to membership in the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences. 

August Neairder was the originator and most impoitant representative of what was 
called Pekiomltheologie —theology of tire heart (from the phrase "Pectus est. quod 
theologian faeii "—tire heart makes the theologian). Instead of a rationalistic pragmatic 
understanding of history, he saw the subject of church history as the dialectical tension 
between the spirit of Christ and tire spirit of the world. Friend of students, of deep 
personal piety, involved in the revival movement of his time, he may be seen as one of 
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the fathers of modem EVANGELICALISM Unlike FERDINAND CHRISTIAN BAUR. 
he did ix)t offer a clear language and system in his scholarship. 
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NEE, WATCHMAN (NI TUOSHENG) 
(1903-1972) 


Chinese church leader. An internationally recognized Chinese Protestant church leader 
who in the 1920s created a new Chinese vocabulary for the Christian Holiness movement 
in his major work. Tie Spiritual Man. Watchman Nee also set standards for independent 
"local churches" that profoundly affected developments in mainline and separatist church 
work within twentieth-century CHINA. Nee was born in Swatow (Guangdong province). 
China on November 4. 1903. He was a third-generation Chinese Congregationalist and 
was deeply influenced by PLYMOUTH BRETHREN theology and KESWICK 
MOVEMENT spirituality. Consequently Ire promoted an antidenominational vision of 
church life that promoted Chinese Christian leadership in churches and a sectarian 
exclusivism. More significantly. The Spiritual Man presented the fust systematic attempt 
at explaining a trichotomist view of spirituality in Chinese, and so influenced many more 
Chinese and forcign Christians than those actually participating in “Little Flock" 
congregations. By 1949 more than 500 assemblies in China were directly associated with 
Nee's movement. 

Although he was impiisoncd in 1952 by the Communist government, and died while 
still a prisoner on June I. 1972. his influence spread by other means. English translations 
of many of his writings were first produced in tire 1950s und later translated into more 
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than twenty other languages, making him a well known and sometimes controversial 
theological influence. In seeking for holiness. Nee placed the spirit in principled 
opposition to the soul and body, producing a fotm of SANCTIFICATION that tended 
toward anti-intellectual and ascetic patterns of life. Its extremities met needs of those 
under the duress of China's tumultuous modernity, and so has also received attention in 
some international circles of EVANGELICALISM. PENTECOSTALISM. and 
FUNDAMENTALISM. 

See also Congregationalism: Holiness Movement: House Churches. Asia 
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LAUREN F.PFISTER 


NEILL, STEPHEN CHARLES (1900- 

1984) 


Anglican missionary scholar. Neill was bom on December 31. 1900 in Edinburgh. 
SCOTLAND, and became one of the twentieth century's most notable leaders of 
Christian mission, and scholars of mission and its sources in Christian history. A graduate 
of Trinity College, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. Neill became an Anglican missionary 
in INDIA in 1924 and was consecrated bishop of Tinnevelly in 1938. Forced to return to 
ENGLAND for health reasons in 1944. he taught at Cambridge until 1947 when he 
became active in international ecumenical affairs (see ECUMENISM). Neill became a 
major figure in live organization of the CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA in tire late 1940s. 
an ecumenical union DENOMINATION formed from Protestant gioups that had 
developed missionary presences during the colonial era. At the same time Neill was also 
active in the formation of the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES and became a noted 
lecturer on ecumenical matters. 
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A prolific writer. Neill gained large audiences for his books, several of which continue 
to be cited frequently. His most notable works, all of which have gone through multiple 
editions and several of which remain in print, include: A History of the Ecumenical 
Movement (first published in 1953l. Anglicanism (1958). Christian Faith anil Other 
Faiths (1961). and History of Christian Missions (1964). Neill's influence rested on his 
recognition that the era of MISSIONS based on colonial empire was ending, and that the 
churches faced live challenge of grounding mission in indigenous forms. As a result he 
became an avid proponent of Christian dialogue with other religions. Late in life he 
remained active as a theological lecturer and served faculties in disparate locations 
including GERMANY and Kenya. 

Neill died on July 20. 1984 in Oxford. England. His autobiography. God's Apprentice 
(which appeared in an edited form in 1991. after his death), offers the most substantive 
assessment of his legacy to date. 

See also Colonialism. Dialogue. In ter confessional; Missions 
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WILLIAM SACHS 


NEOLOGY 


The term neology, roughly meaning “new word.” denotes German Protestant (mainly 
Lutheran) THEOLOGY that was prominent in the middle decades of the 1700s. 
Neologian theologians embraced tire ideas of the ENLIGHTENMENT while remaining 
within the church and seeking to purify theology and defend Christianity. Leading 
representatives include Johann Friedrich Wilhelm Jerusalem (1709-1789). Friedrich 
Samuel Gottfried Sack <1738-18171. and JOHANN JOACHIM SPALDING (1714- 
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I HIM). JOHANN SALOMO SE.MLER (1725-1791) is also sometimes classed with the 
Neologians. The teim ‘‘neology’’ signified that this movement was a /ten 1 teaching, 
presumably in contrast to the systems of orthodox theology prevalent at that time. 
However, this teim is something of a misnomer, given that Neologians were attempting 
to restore w hat they understood to be the original and pure fotm of Christianity, not to 
introduce a new teaching. 


Neology and Deism 

Influences on Neologians were many because they tended to be philosophically eclectic. 
They were not system-builders but administrators and reformers. Their main concern was 
religious and pastoral, not philosophical. As a result they borrowed selectively from 
GOTTFRIED WILHELM LEIBNIZ. CHRISTIAN WOLFF, and English deists, in spite 
of the fact that Leibniz and Wolff were, in most respects, far more theologically 
conservative than were the English deists, and in spite of their anxiety about the 
tendencies of radical deists. 

For this reason, it is important not to simply classify the Neologians as German deists, 
at least if DEISM means the philosophical agenda advanced by the radical French and 
even English critics of Christianity or by biblical critics such as HERMANN SAMUEL 
RF.1MARUS. Although the Neologians seemed radical and destructive enough to 
orthodox Protestant theologians, unlike the radical deists they were not anticlerical and 
did not seek the elimination of the CHURCH. On the contrary, leading Neologians were 
ordained ministers and filled important roles in the church. For example. Jerusalem 
served, in 1771. as vice president of the CONSISTORY (the regional church council) of 
Wolfenbilttel. He also served for some years as court preacher and several times was 
offered the position of general superintendent of the slate chureh in Magdeburg. 
Neologians. then, did not desire the end of the chureh. In fact. Neology may Ire regarded 
as an apologetic effort directed against the attacks of rationalist critics of Christianity. An 
example of their apologetic efforts was Spalding's 1756 translation of Bishop JOSEPH 
BUTLER'S defense of revealed religion and critique of rationalism. The Analogy of 
Religion. At the same time, altliough loyal supporters of the chureh. they were sharply 
critical of some of its doctrines and practices. It is this criticism for which they are best 
known. However, even their critical program arose, not solely from rationalistic impulses 
but instead from their conviction that they were continuing the task of purifying religion 
that had been begun but. in their opinion, left incomplete by the sixteenth-century re¬ 
formers. Accordingly, their critical and reforming agenda must be seen in the light of 
their ecclesiastical commitments and their theological temperament, which was. in 
comparison with live radical deists, quite conservative. 


Neology and Natural Religion 

Like the deists. Neologians affirmed the concept of natural religion. Natural religion was 
regarded as the original and universal religion of the human race at its beginning. 
However, in calling this original religion natural. Neologians did not intend to distinguish 
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ii from revealed religion. Natural religion was not. in their conception, a religion dcuved 
strictly from human reasoning: instead it rested on an original revelation to humankind. 
Further, subsequent revelations (the religion of Moses and. later. Christianity) were 
necessary to restore this original religion. Ncologians disagreed as to the historical 
function of Christianity in this scheme, some holding it to be merely a contiimation of the 
original religion, others regarding it as a further development of that religion. 
Nonetheless Neology stood for the belief that Christianity does not in any way contradict 
natural religion and is in fact another revelation of natural religion. Of course, what they 
understood by Christianity differed somewhat from the orthodox conception. In their 
view natural religion and Christianity are essentially a matter of moral duties toward God 
and neighbor, the promise of future blessedness, plus ancillary doctrines about God. 
However, they argued, to this simple, moral religion had been attached a great many 
doctrines, rites, and practices that do not coreespond to natural religion and that in fact 
obscure it. The sixteenth-century reformers, they held, had made a good beginning in the 
return to natural religion: however, the return had been interrupted by the rise of 
Protestant ORTHODOXY. The task at hand, as they saw it. was to pick up where the 
reformers had left off. 


Continuing Reform 

It is impoitant to keep this point in mind because it shows that Neology was part of a 
broader eighteenth-century movement of reform and change in the Protestant churches, a 
movement whose other prominent member was PIETISM. Although tire specific aims of 
Pietists differed significantly from those of the Ncologians. the overall goal of the two 
was ostensibly the same, that is to continue the reforming work of MARTIN LUTHER 
and the other reformers. Neology and Pietism were thus jointly opposed to the 
assumption of orthodox theologians that the church’s main task was maintaining purity of 
DOCTRINE. For the Ncologians and tire Pietists, on the contrary, tire main concern was 
the Christian life and tire need to promote sound practice. Although neither entirely 
discounted the importance of doctrine, both tended to judge its role and the validity of 
particular doctrines by their relation to the Christian life. Both were concerned to 
overcome what they saw as a deleterious separation between doctrine and practice at 
work in orthodox Protestant theology. Of course Pietists and Ncologians had dramatically 
different conceptions of tire Christianity that would result from their reforming work. 
They also had correspondingly different interpretations of Luther and the 
REFORMATION. Pietists took orthodox theology for granted and wished to emphasize 
practice as a necessary complement to pure doctrine. Ncologians. on the contrary, were 
interested in a wholesale renovation of doctrines, some of which they regarded as 
obstacles to sound practice. As a result. Ncologians generally proved to be more critical 
of specific doctrines than did Pietists. As live century progressed. Pietists increasingly 
came to see the danger of Neology's questioning and rejecting doctrines. Accordingly 
they began moving in a more conservative direction and warmed to the interests of the 
orthodox theologians. However, in spite of these significant differences between the two 
movements, we understand Neology rightly only if we recognized its intention to do for 
its own generation what Luther did for his and only if we see the vital similarity between 
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Neology and Pietism and iheir common struggle against ihe oithodox theological 
establishment. Tl»e lesson 10 be drawn is ihai the central theological issue in GERMANY 
in the 170(>s was not. as it was in other countiies. whether Chiistianity is tire true religion. 
The Neologians affirmed the validity of Christianity as heartily as did the Pietists and 
orthodox theologians. The issue was instead about how best to understand Christianity 
and the role of doc trine in relation to prac tice. 


Revelation and Reason 

The Neologians' critique of traditional doctrine rested on their view of natural religion 
and revelation. In orthodox theology of all confessions in this period, revelation was 
understood to be a supernatural communication of truths that ate beyond human 
comprehension. The doctrine of lire Trinity, for example, was generally regarded as a 
doctrine that human reason could neither discover nor understand. It rests, it was held, on 
biblical passages that reveal truths about God. Because tire biblical truths surpass human 
understanding, they must, it was argued, have been supematurally communicated to the 
human authors of the BIBLE through an act of inspiration. Neologians rejected every 
aspect of this theory. They did not accept the premise that revelation is the impanation of 
incomprehensible truths because in their view true religion is simple and moral. The 
doctrines of natural religion, they held, constituted a few tenets such as belief in God. in 
God s providential care, in the immortality of the soul, and future blessedness. 
Consequently, revelation contains only tire doctrines required for obedience to God's 
moral commands. Tire revelatory importance of Jesus Christ, then, was not that Ire 
disclosed hitherto unknown and intrinsically incomprehensible doctrines, but that he 
demonstrated true religion in his own day and thus showed tire way hack to it. They also 
rejected the orthodox view of tire Bible's inspiration. Because the Bible's truths are not 
supernatural, there was no need to believe in a supernatural mechanism for their 
transmission. This conviction was buttressed by the Neologians' involvement in the 
budding biblical criticism of their day. Analysis of the various sources behind Genesis 
and other biblical books tended to convince them that the Bible’s composition was a 
completely natural process and not superintended by supernatural providence. 

With such a view. Neologians were committed to the agreement between reason and 
revelation and to overcoming the opposition between tire natural and the supernatural. 
This placed them in opposition both to oithodox theology and to extreme rationalists. In 
disagreement with orthodox theologians. Neologians did not hold that revelation is above 
human reason: instead, they asserted, it is fully reasonable. At the same time, unlike the 
more extreme rationalists, they did not suggest that reason is autonomous and can replace 
revelation. Although the content of revelation is fully reasonable, revelation is not 
thereby rendered unnecessary. On the contrary it was the means by which humankind had 
originally received the truths of natural religion and was subsequently needed to help 
humankind return to natural religion. 
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View of the Bible 

Their crilical attitude toward revelation and inspiration did not induce the Neologians to 
reject the Bible's validity. Unlike Reimarus. for example, they did not question the 
truthfulness and honesty of the apostles. On the contrary, they saw in the Bible the 
perfect antidote to orthodox theology's proliferation of complex doctrines through the 
construction of creeds. Hie Bible, they held, although the product of human thought, 
bears witness to the simplicity of natural religion in contrast to the speculative and 
incomprehensible doctrinal edifice of orthodox theology, with its authoritarian and 
supernatural overtones. It is evident, then, that one of the underlying disagreements 
between Neology and orthodox theology was a hermeneutical issue, that is. how the 
Bible is to be interpreted. Orthodox theologians insisted that the ecclesiastical creeds 
express the sense of Scripture and are therefore the only sure guide to its meaning. Tlw 
Neologians contrasted the Bible and the creeds and argued that the creeds distort the 
meaning of tlw Bible. In place of the creeds they employed the notion of natural religion 
and its relation to the practical life as their hermeneutical guide. As a result various 
Neologians began giving up such doctrines as original SIN. ATONEMENT by penal 
satisfaction, and the Trinity, not only because of their reputed lack of significance for the 
practical Christian life but also because of their poor attestation in the Bible. In addition 
to this hermeneutical issue, the Neologians had ecumenical concerns. Like later 
theological liberals, they were convinced that creeds were inherently divisive, 
unnecessarily separating Christians on the basis of nonessential beliefs (see LIBERAL 
PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). 


Critical Christologv 

Not surprisingly. Neologians did not adhere to tlw orthodox undemanding of Jesus 
Christ. In particular, the doctrine of the Trinity eame in for special criticism. Jerusalem, 
for example, attacked tlw supposed continuity between tlw Bible and the tradition of 
Trinitarian thought isee ANT1-TRINITARIANISM). He drew attention to tlw diversity of 
opinion among early church leaders. Further, he argued that the statements of the early 
chureh fathers were so indefinite and vague that both proponents and opponents of the 
doctiine of tlw Trinity could appeal to them for support. Certain of them, notably Justin 
Martyr, were demonstrably not orthodox, at least by later standards. Finally. Jerusalem 
noted that, w hereas the fathers most influenced by Plato arc usually tlw ones called on to 
support tlw doctrine of the Trinity, it was non-Platonic writings such as Clenwnt. 
Barnabas, and Polycarp, writings that are reticent to attribute divinity to Christ, whose 
teaching most resembles that of the New Testanwnt. Here Jerusalem was introducing the 
ideas of doctrinal development and diversity. Tlwy represented a potentially serious blow 
to tlw Trinity and other doctrines because they suggested discontinuity Iwtween the Bible 
and the creeds, with unfavorable results for the crecdal tradition. 

With respect to interpreting the New Testament. Jerusalem was impressed by Jesus's 
statement that ‘The Father is greater than I." This functioned for him as a Iwrmeiwutical 
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benchmark by which all other christological statements were judged because it clearly 
asserts the subordination of Jesus to God the Father. He also put great emphasis on the 
fact that Jesus did not expressly claim to be the Logos spoken of in tike prologue to John's 
Gospel. Out understanding of tire Logos. Ire argued, must be taken from the ancient 
Jewish way of thinking and not from Philo’s Platoni/ing theology. If we understand it so. 
then the Logos of John's Gospel is seen to be not a preexistent being but instead simply 
the message of Jesus about God the Father. Consequently, tire orthodox view of the 
incarnation, involving the union of tire second person of the Trinity w ith human nature, is 
judged to Ire without Scriptural warrant. Jesus is not the incarnate God but rather the 
supreme proclaimer of God. This example reveals tire Ncologians' strategy—profess 
allegiance to the Bible's true teaching, argue on historical and philological bases that the 
Bible often does not mean what orthodox theologians have purposed that it means, and 
then offer a revised interpretation that diminishes tire supernatural dimension of the 
Christian faith and represents the Bible as agreeing with their conception of natural 
religion. 


Neology's Decline 

Neology's eventual demise was signaled by GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING'S 
critique. Although tlrcre arc similarities between Lessing’s theology and that of some 
Neologians. he opposed tlreir understanding of reason and revelation. Discerning 
Lessing's own theology poses challenges to the scholar but it can at least be said that he 
objected to the Neologians’ attempt at identifying the content of revelation with a core of 
simple moral truths and with tlreir subsequent rejection of doctrines like the Trinity. 
Lessing's attitude toward such doctrines is somewhat complex: however, his overall 
approach is clear. Like the Neologians. he could not accept these doctrines at face value, 
although unlike tire Neologians. he believed that the doctrines contain important truths 
that can he rescued through proper philosophical drought and rational comprehension. So. 
for example, he subjected the doctrine of the Trinity to an analysis that anticipates that of 
later idealists such as GEORG W.F. HEGEL. The doctrine of the Trinity emerges from 
this analysis as a completely rational truth about the eternal being of God derived in an 
utterly speculative manner. In short. Lessing agreed with the Ncologians about the 
impossibility of simply accepting orthodox doctrines in their customary sense. He 
disagreed with them in his unwillingness to simply reject them wholesale and to reduce 
revelation to a minimal rational and moral content. Reinterpretation, not rejection, was 
Lessing's strategy. In this way it was Lessing and not Neology that pointed toward the 
main developments in Protestant theology in lire nineteenth century. 
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SAMUEL M.POWELL 


NEO-ORTHODOX V 

The labeling of theological movements is usually a haphazard, sometimes a misleading, 
undertaking, especially when it occurs before it is quite clear what is transpiring within 
such movements. No appelative. however, is mote ambiguous than the term "Neo- 
Orthodoxy.” the nomenclature applied to a twentieth-century movement of a number of 
theologians in Europe. North America, and (to a lesser extent) Great Britain during the 
approximately fifty-year period ending around I960 to 1965. The label was probably 
concocted by critics of the phenomenon so named: it was consistently rejected by almost 
all of tluise to whom it was applied: and. although the THEOLOGY in question was 
perhaps “new" (Neo->. it was certainly not a conscious return to any particular 
ORTHODOXY except, as we shall argue here, in the most general sense of the term. 

Perhaps significantly, the term was used chiefly in the English-speaking world where, 
for complex reasons, a tendency to generalize and categorize frequently obscures 
important distinctions. Thus Neo-Orthodoxy came to designate Christian thinkers as 
distinctive as KARL BARTH. EMIL BRUNNER. RUDOLF BULTMANN. 
FRIEDRICH GOGARTEN. Gustav Aulen. ANDERS NYGREN. W.A.VISSERT 
HOOFT. Suzanne de Dietrich. REINHOLD und H.RICHARD NIEBUHR. JOHN and 
DONALD BAILLIE. PAUL TILLICH. DIETRICH BONHOEFFER. and others, despite 
the often significant differences among them. Tillich, for example, regularly 
distinguished his own approach, which was governed by an intentional "apologetic" 
interest, front the "kerygmatic” theology of the Barthian school: and Barth on occasion 
seemed to consider Tillich only marginally Christian. Whereas H.Richard Niebuhr was 
close in important ways to both Tillich and Brunner, his more famous brother. Reinhold, 
was suspicious of the tendency in most explicitly "systematic" theology to ignore the 
ambiguity of historical judgments in its quest for integration and finality. Thus, although 
alliances may certainly be discerned among various of these thinkers, it remains an open 
question whether they have enough in common to be thought a distinctive movement, and 
whether there is any legitimate reason for calling such a movement Neo-Orthodox. 

Opinions on both questions vary still today. Tlw interpretation offered here will 
elaborate on the following thesis: What the theologians usually associated with this term 
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share is a common confrontation by profound questions arising from the end of an era 
< Modernity i. and the belief, variously applied, that these questions ean be addressed 
meaningfully only by Christians who are prepared to go back behind Modernity in their 
search for a way into the future. Thus Neo-Orthodoxy. despite its severe limitations as a 
descriptive label, may be said to apply to this movement as a search for roots I radix) that 
go deeper than the contemporary: it should not. however, suggest the reinstatement of 
any particular or alleged orthodoxy, after the manner, for instance, of the so-called radical 
orthodoxy of current interest. 


Christianity and the End of Modernity 

Much to the puzzlement of many of his North American students. Paul Tillich frequently 
announced to his classes in the UNITED STATES that the nineteenth century ended on 
August I. 1914. There can be no doubt that The Great War." as it was called before 
World War II. constituted for most of these thinkers a decisive watershed. As Tillich 
would later say. the war "absolutely transformed'' him: 

A night attack came, and all night long 1 moved among the wounded and 
dying men. and much of my German classical philosophy broke down that 
night—the belief that man could master cognitively the essence of his 
being.... the belief in the identity of essence and existence. (TIME 
Magazine, vol. LXX11I no. 11 (March 16. 1959|:47] 

Although the war punctuated the demise of tire Modern vision, however, for sensitive 
Europeans it only made obvious what was already browing in the social upheavals 
created by tire late phase of the Industrial Revolution (see INDUSTRIALIZATION), that 
is. the recognition that scientific and technological ingenuity did not translate 
automatically into Progress. Liberal Christianity had so naively endorsed Modernity, 
abandoning in the process tire "negative" dimensions of historic Christianity (SIN. evil, 
the demonic, etc.) to accommodate the faith to tire great expectations of the 
ENLIGHTENMENT, that Liberalism had nothing to say in the face of Modernity’s 
humiliation (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). Baith in Europe 
and Reinhold Niebuhr in America found themselves, with others of tlreir generation, cast 
back on scripture and TRADITION in tlreir attempt to comprehend the ZeliRelsi and to 
address, as Christians, their contemporaries. 

Barth, whose earliest writings predate World War 1. and whose electrifying 
RomeHnie/ (commentary on Paul’s Romans ) is widely regarded as the first call to arms of 
the new theology, had already experienced the limitations of theological Liberalism 
before the black day on which Ire discovered tire signatures of many of his revered 
Liberal teachers in a newspaper statement endorsing tire war policies of Kaiser Wilhelm 
II. Like Reinlrold Niebuhr a little later on in his pastorate in Henry Ford's Detroit. Barth 
in his small Swiss parish of Safenwil. a mill town, soon realized tire inadequacy of 
Liberal Christianity for addressing tire growing rift between unchecked capitalism and 
unorganized labor. Both men. moreover, grasped intuitively tire manner in which 
Christianity, by the veiy fact of its (legal or cultural I establishment, lent its suppoit to the 
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economic and political status quo. Reclaiming the legacy of S0REN KIERKEGAARD, 
theit critique targeted not only Liberalism but Christendom as such, that is. the 
identification of the Christian faith w ith the regnant values and pursuits of Western <and 
notably Middle Class! societies. To exercise a prophetic ministry in the world, the 
Christian church, they realized, would have to speak and act front a vantage point 
transcendent of its immediate historical context. Barth found this vantage point in a 
christological-existential ("pneumatic") reading of the scriptures; Niebuhr in the Hebraic 
proplretic tradition, informed by Augustinian and Lutheran perspectives. 

Of neither of these men. however (and in this they are representative of most of the 
theologians under discussion), could it be said that they acted out of "conservative" 
Christian concern against the reigning Protestant Liberalism of the period. Not only had 
they themselves been thoroughly formed by nineteenth- and the early twentieth-century 
Liberal schools, including the SOCIAL GOSPEL, neither of them ever relinquished 
certain rudimentary assumptions of Liberalism—notably, as W.Pauck has observed, the 
assumption that all theology is historically conditioned. Barth has often been accused of 
biblicism—or. alternately, taken up by biblicists as one of their own! However. Batth's 
approach to the BIBLE has nothing in common with biblical literalism. He reads the 
scriptures as one conspicuously informed by the specificities of twentieth-century 
existence; and what lie finds in the Bible is a "strange new world" that is at least as 
foreign to biblicism and FUNDAMENTALISM as it is to theological MODERNISM. 
Although he mistrusted the attempt of Bultmann to "demythologize” the New Testament, 
he was well aware of tire pitfalls of reading ancient texts as though they were 
immediately accessible to tire scientific mind. Similarly. Reinhold Niebuhr, whose 
Germanic background made him sensitive to both the positive and the negative legacies 
of LUTHERANISM, had no interest in conserving Lutheran doctrine. He used MARTIN 
LUTHER, as he used Augustine, to counter the PIETISM, sentimentality, and moralism 
of American religion and life, and as an alternative to the doctrinaire CALVINISM so 
prominent in U.S. history. Comparable observations could be made of Brunner. Tillich. 
Aulen. and other participants in this renewal. 

In short. "Neo-Orthodoxy" was driven primarily by a concern for tire present and 
impending future, not for tire preservation of the past. These theologians visited the 
past—whether through a fresh encounter with scripture, the histoiy of doctrine, 
philosophic traditions, or literature and tire arts—for the light that it could shed on the 
present. Western civilization was in crisis (the earliest designation of the new theology, 
and still perhaps the best, was "theology of crisis"). The question was whether, beyond 
the impasse of Modernity, the West could recover hope for the future, and whether tire 
religion that had aligned itself too uncritically with modern Western presuppositions and 
ideals could contribute to such a project. 

If one may generalize, the answer given by these thinkers was that such a trope could 
be fashioned only if (1) the rationalism of Modernity was seriously displaced or 
supplemented by ways of knowing that could do greater justice to tire human spirit; ( 2 ) 
the utopianism of Modernity were challenged by biblical and pragmatic realism; (3) the 
anthropological optimism of Modernity were countered by an honest recognition of the 
human capacity for evil, its collective pathos, and the tragic dimension of existence. 

I. The ciitique of rationalism meant, for all concerned, the rediscovery of tire Pauline 
and Refomration emphasis on divine revelation. Barth was the great champion of 
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revelation—lo the point, in Bonhocffer's well-known criticism. of presenting the world 
with a new "positivism of revelation." There can be no doubt, however, that it was the 
very onesidedness of Barth's “ftdeistic" conception of the knowledge of God that 
shocked a complacent European church into a new realization of its actual distance from 
its CULTURE. In his famous confrontation with Emil Brunner over the question of 
"natural theology" (or "general revelation"), Baith set the tone for a revitalized 
appreciation of the potentiality of Reformed faith for prophetic vigilance—an 
appreciation much needed in tire face of the current Nazi ideology. It was this same sense 
of "the infinite qualitative distinction between time and eternity” that informed the 
famous BARMEN DECLARATION, which was chiefly tire wotk of Karl Baith. Brunner. 
H.Richard Niebuhr, and Tillich, all of whom also pursued the tltenie of revelation, 
nevertheless understood more poignantly than Barth that a Christianity relevant to the 
post-Christendom world could not afford to abandon so totally its historic dialogue with 
human reason. Tillich’s "method of correlation” gives revelation priority in terms of the 
Christian message, altlrough it assumes that in human drought and experience there is and 
must be. nonetheless, a preparation for gospel (/i raepa ratio e\ttngeUra.) 

2. The challenge to Modem utopianism, whether in its capitalist or its Marxist 
expression, was particularly addressed by Reinhold Niebuhr, whose Moral Man and 
Immoral Society many consider a classic of this movement. In tire midst of a nation more 
devoted to utopian fantasy than any other (what has been called The American Dream). 
Niebuhr in his books and almost daily journalistic eommentaiy attacked the pretensions 
of the Modem project. In his Faith and History Niebuhr argued that both of the founding 
traditions of Western civilization embrace a realism wholly ignored by Modernity. The 
KINGDOM OF GOD. contrary to popular Liberalism, could only be approximated, not 
realized, in history. This did not imply for Niebuhr an ethic of passivity, however. 
Despite tire ambiguity of history and the duplicity of human motivation, proximate goals 
must be sought, and can be achieved. 

3. Peitiaps the greatest challenge to the Modern world view, however, was tire nearly 
unanimous decision of these theologians that the anthropological optimism of the Modem 
experiment was w ithout foundations. In Europe, where Existentialism presented a secular 
critique with which Christianity could often make common cause, and where events 
made unavoidable the reality of human sin and suffering, the recurrence of neglected 
hamaitiological themes in Christian theology was not suiprising: Paul Tillich could even 
revive the discussion of "tire demonic" in the GERMANY of tire 1930s. In America, 
however, the anthropological realism of tire Niebuhis. JOHN COLEMAN BENNETT. 
GEORGIA HARKN'ESS. and otheis was received with shock and disdain. Reinhold 
Niebuhr's picture appeared on tire cover of TIME magazine's twenty-fifth anniversary 
issue above the heading "Man’s story is not a success story.” Throughout his life this 
most renowned of American theologians, who. arguably, inspired more concrete activity 
in the area of social ethics than any Christian thinker in history, was accused of 
"pessimism.” His ntagnum opus. The Nature and Destiny of Man. delivered as the 
Gifford Lectures as German bombs were falling on Edinburgh, contained two whole 
chapters on sin. In a society that seemed to its policy-making classes to surpass forever 
the dark predictions of the pte-Modem world, such an emphasis could only appear 
retrograde. Yet. Niebuhr argues, with most other spokespersons of this movement, that 
unless contemporary society could find the courage to acknowledge the stark reality of 
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such evils as racism, poveny. violence, crime. WAR. and genocide (Auschwitz), 
civilization would flounder on the rocks of a repressive and illusionary idealism. 


A Quest for Wholeness 

The effective demise of Modernity evoked in thoughtful Christians and others the 
suspicion that something had been lost in tlsc transition from the Medieval and 
Refointation ages to the Modem epoch. Silently, one felt, a certain insidious 
reductionist!) had occurred. The high anthropology contained in the traditions both of 
Athens and Jerusalem had been extricated from the pathos and sense of the tragic equally 
important to those foundational traditions. The result was a technoculture documented, 
somewhat later, by Jacques Ellul and others—a civilization fixated on the naive yet 
dangerous concept of human mastery over nature and history, undergirded by a religion 
deprived of mystery, depth, and the dialectical tensions between faith and doubt, hope 
and history, love and suffering. Such a religion could hardly withstand the scrutiny of the 
great nineteenth-century “mis-evangelists" (Rosenstock-Huessy’s designation of 
LUDWIG FEUERBACH. Sigmund Freud. FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, and Karl Marx), 
let alone the world-shattering events that ushered in the century that was supposed to 
have become '‘The Christian Century." 

What had been lost, and what might be recovered through a reexamination of the 
biblical, medieval. Reformation, and other dimensions of the pre-Modem tradition? Such 
a retrospective interest was bound to seem regressive to a society and church 
indoctrinated in "the Religion of Progress" (George P.Granii It is said that his fellow- 
students at Union Theological Seminary in New Yoik City registered astonishment when 
the young Dietiich Bonhoeffer made reference, as he regularly did. to the sixteenth- 
century reforme is. Undoubtedly it was this "novel" respect for tradition that suggested to 
critics of the movement the nomenclature. Neo-Orthodox. 

Certainly the Reformation was of particular interest to the majority of these thinkers— 
to the extent, indeed, that some have proposed that the movement is more accurately 
designated Nco-Refoimation Theology. Submerged aspects of the Reformation began to 
dominate theological-ecumenical discourse: its christological-soteriological core: the 
"material principle" of JUSTIFICATION by GRACE through FAITH: the “formal 
principle" of tl»e primacy of scripture I sola scrip turn): the alternative to Christendom's 
triumphalism named by Luther iheologia crutei, and so forth. Yet the reworking of 
classical Protestantism was only part of the "research" characteristic of the period. 
Eventually. Barth's grand enterprise impelled him to review the entire evolution of 
Christian thought. Such an observation can be made of Brunner. Aulen. and Tillich as 
well, and Tillich's woik represents a quite unprecedented Protestant interest in both the 
history of philosophy and medieval theology. Above all. biblical exegesis and the origins 
of Christianity necessarily acquired a new prominence in theological discourse, and 
indeed Neo-Orthodoxy inspired and was inspired by a whole new era of biblical 
scholarship. 

As intimated, however, none of this implies an antiquarian interest. As with all 
profound revolutions, what was occurring here was a search for foundations—for "a 
usable past." Furtheimore. what particularly informs this search is an obvious and even a 
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deliberate attempt 10 overcome ihe simplism and onesidedness of theological Liberalism 
through a greater grasp of the whole tradition. For that reason the most influential among 
these theologians were led to enucleate whole new "systems" of theology—and this in an 
age when systematic theology or Christian dogmatics were consideied pass£. Baith. 
Brunner, and Tillich all produced magnificent multivolumed works that compare in scope 
and imagination only with those of Thomas and JOHN CALVIN. The smaller but highly 
influential publications of both Niebuhrs. Bultmann. HENDRIK KIRA EM ER. Nygren. 
Bonhoeffer. and o the is all manifest a quest for wholeness that, with a few exceptions, 
was lost to subsequent theological movements. Barth's KirthlUhe Dogmatlk of course 
constitutes tire most remarkable testimony to this twentieth-century search for wholeness: 
nevertheless, what tire old Baith said of his labors could be thought representative of the 
movement generally: 

I said to myself. "If I am a theologian. I must try to wo* out broadly what 

I think I have perceived as God s revelation. What I think/have perceived. 

Yet not 1 as an individual but I as a number of the Christian Church." 

Tliis is why I call my book Church Dogmatics. (Eiler and Marquadt 

1986 : 113 ) 

This deceptively simple statement contains yet another dimension of the quest for 
wholeness—its orientation toward the CHURCH. In marked contrast to the "academic" 
bent of much subsequent Christian scholarship, all of the leading thinkers of this 
movement understood their raison d'etre as theologians to be bound up with the 
community of Christ’s discipleship. Most of them in fact began their professional careers 
as parish clergy: and. although they were all critical of eittpiiical Christianity, they did 
not manifest anything approaching live detachment from or cynicism concerning the 
churches that has often typified more recent theological reflection. It is indeed probable 
that the ecumenical movement itself could not have come to be apart from their witness 
and work because most of them were personally active in the WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES and other ecumenical agencies throughout their careers (sec 
ECUMENISM). 

Given both the depth and scope of this movement and the association of its leading 
lights with the actual life of ecumenical Christianity, it is peihaps strange that the 
movement has exercised so little lasting influence within the churches, yet. although the 
great theologians of Neo-Orthodoxy continue to infoim academic theology in most 
present-day Christian SEMINARIES and elsewhere, their impact on ecclesiastical life 
seems deplorably minimal. Despite the fact that Neo-Orthodoxy represents a clear 
alternative to both theological Liberalism and ultraconservative religion, the struggles of 
the churches today still reflect the conventional polarization of Right and Left: indeed, 
the theologians of this movement are all too often co-opted, in absentia, for membership 
in one or other of these camps. No doubt this presages a cultural incapacity for nuance 
that is especially conspicuous in the North American context, as well as preoccupation 
with the allegedly "practical" and with sheer survival. Yet it is surely unfortunate that this 
great revitalization of Protestantism did not translate itself more concretely into the life of 
the churches—and precisely at a time when the humiliation and depletion of mainstream 
Protestantism requires of these churches exac tly such a theological renewal. 
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In pait. the failure can be explained by the emergence, just at the conclusion of the 
peiiod under discussion (1960-1970). of social concerns that were not sufficiently 
anticipated by the leading figures of this movement: questions of race. GENDER, sexual 
orientation, the environment, multicultuialism. reli gious plurality, the demise of 
Marxism and the subsequent hegemony of U.S.-dominated economic globalism, and so 
forth. Although important background for all such questions may (and should belt 
gleaned from the writings of these theologians, response to the instabilities and crises 
concerned had of course to come from Christian spokespersons for live issues and 
identities directly involved in them. This has necessitated a specificity of concern, the 
negative consequence of which has been a loss both of the wholeness sought in Neo- 
Orthodoxy and of its orientation toward the ecumenical church. One suspects that such 
identity- and cause-specific theologies were obliged by the very character of their 
agendas to set aside the quest for wholeness: but it is equally necessary for the future of 
the Christian movement generally that it should recover that quest as it seeks to conduct 
its mission of hope in a post-Christendom. post-Modem civilization. Perhaps something 
of that nature is already occurring in the attempts. I>ere and there, to listen again to the 
remembered voices of our near past. 
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DOUGLAS JOHN HALL 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Origins of the Dutch Reformation (Sixteenth Century) 

The Dutch Republic came into being in the sixteenth century during the revolt against the 
Spanish power. In the first decades of that century, the many territories at the estuaries of 
the Rhine. Meuse, and Scheldt Rivers had been successively included under the rule of 
the Emperor Charles V' in a process of centralization that had already been started by the 
Burgundian Dukes. Around 1550. the Netherlands consisted roughly of live present 
Kingdom of tire Netherlands, the Kingdom of Belgium, and live Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg. Because King of Spain Charles V usually resided in Madrid, he was 
represented in the Low Countiies by a governor in Brussels. At the lie ad of the provinces. 
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stallholders were his representatives. The local population of the Netherlands was about 
2.000.000; the density was greatest in Flanders and Brabant. 

As in other European countries, in the Netherlands the Roman Catholic Church was 
seriously affected by many abuses. At least the burden of tradrtion hindered tire effects of 
the biblical message. At Antwerp, tire biggest mercantile center of Western Europe, signs 
of the REFORMATION movement first came to light. Nearly immediately, the church 
and slate authorities deemed it necessary to respond. HERESY was considered a deadly 
danger for society. In 1519. the University of Louvain had already condemned MARTIN 
LUTHER'S books. The first MARTYRS of European Protestantism were two Antwerp 
monks. Hendrik Vos and Johannes van Essen, who were executed in the marketplace at 
Brussels on July I. 1523. 

Nevertheless, everywhere evidence of growing Protestantism could Ire noted, 
including in the northern provinces, partly as a consequence of the criticism of former 
ages and partly due to the direct influence of Luther himself. From tire very beginning. 
Protestantism promoted the vernacular translation, printing, and distribution of the 
BIBLE (see BIBLE TRANSLATION). This was true in tire Netherlands by tire early 
I52<»>. Besides the direct impact of tire Lutheran Reformation, the Swiss reformers 
HULDRYCH ZWINGLI and HEINRICH BULLINGER had a certain influence in these 
regions. In many towns. Erasmus’s humanistic criticism of tire Catholic Church and 
theology created a certain susceptibility to Reformation ideas. The first martyr in Holland 
was a married priest. Jan Pistorius of Wocrden. burned in Tire Hague in 1525. 

Luther was reluctant to instruct his followers to organize an underground church if the 
prince did not accept a Protestant CONFESSION, as was the case in the Low Countries. 
Therefore, his influence remained restricted. Anabaptists were the first to appeal to the 
broad masses in the Netherlands and to create a separate church organization secretly 
outside the Catholic Church. In 1530. Jan Volkertsz Trypmaker. a disciple of 
MELCHIOR HOFMANN, traveled throughout the nortlrern provinces to bring 
BAPTISM on confession of faith. He was executed in 1531. Persecution of 
ANABAPTISM was extremely severe. 

Great commotion in live Netherlands was caused by the revolutionary apocalyptic 
preaching of those Anabaptists who believed the New Jerusalem had arrived in the city of 
Munster <Westphalia) under the leadership of Jan van Leiden, who proclaimed himself 
King of Sion 11534). Community of goods and polygamy were proclaimed, while every 
opposition was suppressed. Order was restored in Munster in 1535. and the Anabaptist 
leaders were punished severely. After this revolutionary period. Anabaptism entered a 
new phase in which nonviolence became its main characteristic along with believe is 1 
baptism. Nevertheless, tales of the Munster excesses haunted the quiet Anabaptists for 
generations. 

It was MENNO SIMONS who was able to acquire live leadership in the Dutch 
Anabaptist movement in opposition to Georg David and other, more radical preachers. 
Menno constantly traveled through Dutch and German regions to assemble the scattered 
flock. The so-called "MENNON1TES" remained a strong minority in the Netherlands. In 
the 1540s. CALVINISM entered live provinces bordering FRANCE. JOHN CALVIN sent 
Pierre Bruly to Valenciennes in 1544. but Bruly was arrested and executed early in 15-15. 
becoming live first martyr of live Reformed Church in live Netherlands. Despite the 
increasing persecution. Reformed congregations were founded, at first in the southern 
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provinces. Calvinism became rather popular among the West Flemish workers. In the 
1560s. demonstrations for religious freedom arose in Tournai and other cities. The first 
Calvinistic (or Reformed) preachers arrived in the northern provinces in the 1550s. Many 
Reformed people escaped lire severe oppression and fled to lire surrounding territories, 
such as Emden (eastern Frisia). Refugee communities were founded in London and other 
English ports, as well as in some German cities. Synods have been held since 1562. 

The first generation of Dutch Calvinists gave accounts of their creed and their 
expectations in tire wordings of the BELGIC CONFESSION in 1561. composed by the 
Walloon preacher Guy de Brils (c. 1522-1567). In 1563. the Dutch translation of the 
HEIDELBERG CATECHISM was published. Both texts soon received official 
AUTHORITY as confessional documents of the DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH. The 
church's aggressive attitude in POLITICS provided Calvinism with an entrance to certain 
classes of the nobility, who were concerned about preserving their rights. 

Besides the Anabaptist and Calvinistic churches, various smaller groups came into 
existence. The House of Love (also called Familists) was a secret sect founded by 
Hendrick Niclacs (c. 1501-1580). with branches in GERMANY and ENGLAND. It 
attracted members in the world of merchants, printers, and artists. Dirck Volckcrtz 
Coornhen < 1522-1590). one of the leading supporters of William of Orange, developed 
into the most fervent champion of tolerance and rejected the idea of a visible church. 


The Dutch Revolt 

The year 1566. known os the "Miracle Year.” was a turning point in the development of 
Dutch reformation. An alliance of nobles requested mitigation of King Philip’s policy 
against the Protestants and more political freedom. Calvinistic open-air sermons were 
delivered everywhere. A nationw ide storm of ICONOC1ASM followed from the extreme 
south far into live north. In many places live local authorities now granted live use of 
church buildings to live Reformed, who took advantage of the confusion to extend tlseir 
organization. King Philip reacted furiously, keeping a firm hand on the execution of the 
antiheivsy edicts as well as on live rights of the crown. The Duke of Alba. Philip's best 
strategist, put down live insurrection with a huge army, and budding possibilities were 
stopped. Disappointed in their action of protest, the opposition leaders were forced to 
submit to the King's measures or flee en masse, among them Pr ince William of Orange, 
one of the stadholders. who had shown himself as Alba's great adversary. Many 
Protestants who could not flee were put to death. 

But it was Alba's ruthless application of legal measure that drove the large group of 
waverers into the arms of the Calvinistic party. Resistance grew little by little. In the end. 
the King had to call back Alba and to proceed more cautiously. But all of his attempts to 
win over his adversaries failed. The war intensified. Political and economic interests 
coincided with the people's desire for religious freedom. William of Orange, who had 
returned from his exile, went over to Calvinism in 1573 and succeeded in bringing 
together a massive resistance movement. He had a very keen perception of the national 
interest, as well as a firm belief in civil tolerance. Under completely new circumstances. 
William became the leader of the oppositional forces. 
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The problem was how to hold together the two confessions. All sorts of solutions were 
tried. In 1579. the rebellious northern provinces promulgated the Union of Utrecht, by 
which the absolute freedom of each province to regulate its own religious status was 
guaranteed. However, the great federal state that William had in mind broke up under the 
pressure of separatist and religious tendencies. Holland and Zeeland, the bulwark of 
resistance to Spain, became tl»c scene of Calvinistic intolerance at its most extreme 
tLecler I960). Catholics were granted freedom of con-science, but were forbidden to 
assemble in churches or private houses. 

The States General <i.e.. practically live entire nonhem provinces) abjured Philip II as 
their sovereign in 1581. Tire Spanish troops could preserve the soutlvern provinces only: 
in 1585 they conquered Antwerp. Everyone who did not want to embrace the Catholic 
religion had to go into exile. The North took advantage of tire stream of emigrants, most 
of w hom were Calvinists. The dominating presence of Protestantism in the North and of 
Catholicism in the South was clearly influenced by military and political factors. It 
cannot be proved, however, that Protestantism prevailed by force. 

The Dutch revolt became a heroic struggle that did not end until 1648 (Peace of 
Munster). From that time onward, the United Provinces were an independent republic 
under tire leadership of the States General. The stadholder—always a Prince of Orange in 
most of the provinces—naturally participated in federal policies. He was a number of the 
Reformed Church and felt obliged to defend its position. However, the Reformed Church 
can by no means be considered tire established church of the republic. 


The Golden Age (Seventeenth Century ) 

The provinces kept their sovereign rights, including in ecclesiastical matters, and were 
concerned with the education of the Reformed ministers. Gradually universities were 
founded, one in nearly each province: the Reformed ministers got their education at 
theological faculties. 

Toward 1600. tensions in tire Reformed Church came to light that can be characterized 
as "moderate" versus "strictly orthodox." soon personified in two Leyden professors. 
JACOBUS AR.MINIUS (1560-1609) and FRANZ GOMAR (1563-1641). Tire 
theological controversy was over tire doctrine of PREDESTINATION, but in a short time 
it widened to encompass the political scene. ARMINIANISM. in a way a theological 
revival of humanism tending to Erastianism (THOMAS ERASTUS), was supported by 
influential magistrates, especially in Holland and Zeeland, whereas tire Gomarists relied 
on stadholder Prince Maurice, son of William. To end the debate. Maurice called the 
National Synod of the Reformed Church in the city of Don in 1618. The Arnrinian party 
(REMONSTRANTS) was condemned, and tire Remonstrant ministers were banished. In 
1619. they founded their own church organization, tire Remonstrant Brotherhood, in 
Antwerp. Only after the death of Maurice < 1625). under the stadltoldership of his brother. 
Prince Frederick Henry, were Remonstrants allowed to have their own church buildings 
and even a theological seminary at Amsterdam. 

Although several edicts forbade nonreformed services, in actual practice 
TOLERATION was generally great. It is difficult, if not impossible, to give sound 
statistics about the number of church members in this period. On live whole, in the 
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republic the Catholic Church constituted about 40 percent of the population. Catholics 
were strongest in those pans of Brabant. Flanders. and the valley of the Meuse that were 
conquered by the republic in the last decades of the war against Spain. 

In the realm of the Dutch East and West Indian Companies, in Asia. SOUTH 
AFRICA, and North and South America, several Reformed congregations were founded 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These were mostly administered by the 
ecclesiastical boards in patria. In addition to the Dutch members, these churches had 
always a great number of natives who had been catechized and baptized as Reformed. 
Without developing missionary activities in the modern sense. Dutch ministers were 
working on religious and educational programs, often in the vernacular. 

Dutch CULTURE has been marked by Protestantism, as is shown by. for example, the 
important place which the autliori/ed version ("Statcnvertaling") of the Bible, made by 
order of the States General (1637). was given tn LITERATURE, fine arts, and even 
everyday life. Ministers and consistories (sec CONSISTORY) tried to shape society 
according to their ideal of godliness and felt obliged to combat age-old papal customs. 
Influenced partly by English PURITANISM and partly by the broad European pietistic 
movement of that age (see PIETISM), the so-called "Further Reformation” (Nadere 
re/ornuilie) reacted against dead ORTHODOXY, poor PREACHING, lax discipline (see 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE), and worldliness. Sometimes local administration supported the 
pietists’ program. But in contrast to Reformed principles, appointing a new minister was 
a matter not for the ecclesiastical authority, but for tire magistrates, who also tried to 
maintain order in tire many theological and ecclesiastical quarrels. 

In the course of tire seventeenth century, different scholastic systems developed within 
Reformed THEOLOGY. Most important was the dispute between G. Voetius (1589- 
1676) and JOHANNES COCCEJUS (1603-1669). Voetius and his school were strongly 
opposed to the philosophy of Rene Descartes, whereas the Coccejanists were open to new- 
philosophical concepts. Voetius was one of the champions of the Puritan "Further 
Reformation.” but he warned against fomrs of piety outside the church in tire 
CONVENTICLES of godly people. Hence he condemned the reformation program of the 
Walloon minister J.de Labadie (1610-1674). De Labadic founded a pietistic sect that 
after his death settled in Wieuwerd I Frisia), led by Anna Maria van Sehurman. who 
before her CONVERSION was celebrated as Europe’s most erudite woman. 


The Enlightenment (Eighteenth Century) 

Ideas of the ENLIGHTENMENT were widely accepted in the tolerant atmosphere of the 
republic, provided that the value of religion was not disputed. Although dismissed from 
his service as Reformed minister in Amsterdam. B.Bekkcr (1634-1698) was famous for 
his struggle against superstition and witch trials (see W1TCHCRAZE). Among the many 
refugees who fled to the republic and furthered the progression of modern ideas was 
PIERRE BAYLE 11647-1706). tire edrlor of the widely read Dirtlonalre lUsumqut el 
Critique. Tl»e radical ideas of Benedict de Spinoza < 1632-1677) caused a nearly universal 
opposition from the side of the Reformed theologians; only some of the Collegiants. a 
loose, interdenominational group of Protestants on the extreme left wing, were in 
sympathy with him. Among the Remonstrants, biblical criticism was accepted to a certain 
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cxient. as was shown by. among others, H.Grolius (1583-16451. Grolius was not only a 
famous jurist, but also a prolific theological writer who argued in favor of a Christian- 
humanistic ecumenicity. In Grotius's footsteps. J.Lecler (1657-1736) and his successor 
JJAVettstein (1693-1754) lectured on critical theology at the Remonstrant seminar. 

When Count N1CKOLAUS l.UDWIG VON ZINZENDORF. visited Amsterdam in 
1736 and following years, to promote his mission work in the Dutch colonies, he met 
with great sympathy among Mennonites as well as among Collegiants. Since that time, a 
small MORAVIAN CHURCH has existed in the Netherlands with ils center in Zeist near 
Utrecht. Since the eighteenth century, the Moravian Missionary Society has directed its 
activities mainly toward Surinam. The Moravians stimulated Dutch Protestants to the 
missionary task, as was later done by the pioneers of the British missionary societies (sec 
MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS). In 1797. J.M.van der Kemp (1747-1811) and 
others founded tl»e Dutch Missionary Society, which sent its missionaries to 
INDONESIA. 


The Years of Revolution 

The “ancien regime" in the Netherlands came to an end in 1795. when the Seven 
Provinces were conquered by French troops and the principles of the French Revolution 
were introduced, resulting in live founding of the (only theoretically independent! 
Batavian Republic. The stadholdership was abolished, a centralized democratic 
administration was inaugurated with presidency and parliament in The Hague. The 
Orange party was silenced, and live so-called “Patriots.' 1 who formed the revolutionary 
party, now held the seats of government. 

Scarcely any hostility was shown by Dutch revolutionaries toward religion or churches 
as social phenomena. Indeed, they themselves regarded the Batavian Revolution as a sign 
of Divine Providence (Bornewasser 1981). But live National Assembly decided that no 
ruling church should exist in the free Netherlands (August 5. 1796); henceforth. 
CHURCH AND STATE would remain separate. Whereas Catholics and live dissenting 
Protestants welcomed the end of discrimination toward their churches wholeheartedly, 
the Reformed Protestants accepted the new situation only reluctantly and feared great 
financial problems once the announced ending of live age-old subsidy from the public 
funds was effectuated. But after a few years, restorative forces mitigated the 
revolutionary achievements. In 1806. Holland became a kingdom under Napoleon's 
brother Louis. From 1810 to 1813. the country was incorporated in the French Empire 
under Napoleon Bonapatie. a period of pauperization and national humiliation. 

The first census was taken in 1809. The territory of Louis's kingdom was smaller than 
the present borders of the Netherlands. Corrected according to live present situation, of 
the total population (e. 2,200.000). approximately 38.3 percent were Catholic. 55.5 
percent were Reformed. 2.8 percent were Lutheran. 1.8 percent were Jewish. 1.4 percent 
were Mennonite. and 0.2 percent were Remonstrant. 
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The Nineteenth Century 

After the fall of Napoleon's hated empire, the European states restored the 
prerevolutionary status as much as possible. In the Low Countries, the Orange regime 
returned as monarchy. It was decided to unite the so-called "Spanish Netherlands" in the 
South with tl»e territory of the Northern Netherlands. Under the reign of King William I 
(son of the last stallholder), the Low Countries were again one state as they were under 
Charles V. but not for long. In 1830. the South revolted against tl>e North because of the 
so-called "repressive regime" of the king. Out of the Belgian Revolution arose the 
Kingdom of Belgium in 1831. under King Leopold of Saxony-Coburg. The western part 
of Luxembourg was added to Belgium, and the city of Luxembourg and its region 
became the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg under William of Orange-Nassau. 

In 1814. after many years of uncertainty, financial support for tl>e churehes from the 
side of the government of tl»e new kingdom could he granted, even to the non-Reformed 
churches. Nevertheless, the principle of division between church and state was main¬ 
tained. However, in conformity with the restorative tendencies of that period, the king 
acted as patron of the churches and succeeded in giving the Refornvd as well as the 
Lutheran churches regulations controlled by the state. Tl>e old Reformed confessional 
statements dating from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were no longer obligatory, 
notwithstanding many protests from the orthodox wing. Increasingly, church life became 
divided by theological and ecclesiastical paities that differed on the maintainance of the 
Refoimed confession, varying from advocating total freedom via a broad moderate party 
to proponents of strict consistency. 

During live nineteenth century. Dutch society evolved (albeit slowly) toward 
modernity. Later than in the surrounding countries. INDUSTRIALIZATION really set in 
after the 1840s. For national consciousness, live social question became urgent tow ard the 
end of the century. In 1848. the Constitution was revised according to the principles of 
democracy, but in terms of parliamentary elections, the system of proportional 
representation and universal suffrage was not introduced until 1919. In accordance with 
this slow process, the Netherlands Reformed Church of the nineteenth century continued 
to act like the national church (Volhterk) of past times. The House of Orange belonged 
to live church, as did most of the leading personalities in tike world of politics and 
learning. They voted as conservatives or liberals, and the practice of infant baptism was 
unchallenged. 

In the three state universities at Leyden. Groningen, and Utrecht, the rheological 
faculties were theoretically neutral, but in reality Protestant. On the whole, the academic 
theology was moderately liberal (in the sense of FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER and 
his German adepts) or modern Hinder the influence of the modem sciences and 
positivistic or empirical thinking). Biblical criticism was nourishing under the leadership 
of men like A.Kuenen (1828-18911. professor of the Old Testament at Leyden. Also at 
Leyden. C.P.Tielc (1830-1902) had a great influence on the study of comparative 
religion. Orthodox theologians were inspired by the Swiss-French-German reveil of. for 
example. A.Vinet (1797-1847). Inspired by the latter. J.H.Gunning Jr. (1829-1905). 
Reformed minister and professor in Amsterdam and Leyden, related ortlntdoxy and 
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modem culture. Gunning is considered one of ilie fathers of so-called "ethical" theology, 
which emphasizes tire existential and personalistic elements of faith. 

In the course of the nineteenth century, the strictly orthodox Reformed theologians and 
laymen were increasingly reacting against tire mainstream theology. Two secessions 
occurred, in 1834 and 1886. leading to the foundation of separated Reformed Churches, 
the greatest pait of which decided to unite as Reloimed Churches in the Netherlands 
(Gereformeerde Kerken m Nederland) in 1892. A small group kept aloof from that union 
as the Christian Reformed Churches (Chriiielijke Gere/omeerde Kerken/. The 
Calvinistic Church in the Netherlands originally called itself Gereformeerd, which was 
transformed to Herrormd in the beginning of live nineteenth century: the Calvinistically 
inspired secession churches restored for themselves the old name. Gereformeerd. Both 
names are translated as "Reformed." 

The revival of orthodox Calvinism led to the founding of independent theological 
schools. After the first secession, a school was stalled at Kampcn. today called the 
Theological University of the Refomted IGereformeerde) Churches. The Free University 
in Amsterdam, founded in 1880. has its roots in the neo-Calvinistic movement in live 
Netherlands, its theological faculty provided live education for live ministers coming from 
the 1886 secession. Tlverefore. the Reformed Churches had at tlveir disposal two 
theological faculties after 1892. Ils leading theologians of this first generation of scholars 
were ABRAHAM KUYPER (1837-1920) and H.Bavinck (1 8*1-1921). 

The orthodox-reformed secessions were religious phenomena as well as emancipatory 
movements. At the same time Catholics, after having been discriminated against for 
centuries, were now juridically emancipated and tried to improve their position in society. 

Inspired by the international reveil as well as by the rebirth of Calvinism, the orthodox 
Protestants started elementary schools on a confessional basis alongside live state schools, 
in which religious education could evidently be not more than a common denominator of 
Christian belief in its broadest sense. Like the Catholics, orthodox Protestant leaders 
subsequently organized their own political panics in the second half of the century, in 
order to realize their school system and. in general, to safeguard their interests in society 
that Guillaume Green van Prinsterer 11801-1987) was pioneering. 


The Twentieth Century 

As was already the case in politics and education. Protestants and Catholics built up their 
own organizations in the press, the trade unions, broadcasting, sports, and Oliver areas etc. 
Alongside them, the socialists had their own organizations. In live fust half of live 
twentieth century. Dutch society became thus compartmentalized (i verzuild'. or 
'pillaiized 'F This system promoted citizens’ involvement in public life. By the end of 
the century, the "pillarization" had lost its strength. 

Between the two World Wars, dialectical theology (see NF.O-ORTHODOXY) gained 
support in the Reformed (Henormde/ Church, the Gereformeerden mostly were against 
it. The younger "ethical” theologians also were ivot chaimed by KARL. BARTH and his 
friends (with the exception of EMIL BRUNNER). Their leading theologians were, for 
example. G.van der Lceuw (1890-1950). professor of the history of religions and 
liturgiologist at Groningen, and Oepke Noordmans (1871-956). minister of the Reformed 
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Church. Al ihc theological left. H.Bergson and ALBERT SCHWEITZER, among others, 
were influential. 

The Netherlands were neutral during World War 1. but became involved in World War 
II. During the German occupation (1940-1945). Nazi ideology showed iis barbaric 
consequences in the oppression of spiritual freedom and human values, and in the 
extermination of about 100.000 Jews (see HOLOCAUST). The churches called for 
resistance, and many people, including from the ranks of priests and ministers, sacrificed 
their lives. 

The mutual solidarity in wartime cut across traditional party loyalities within the 
Herxormde Church. The "New Course" (Nieuwe Koers) tended toward the clear 
confession of Jesus Christ as the laird and inspired deadlocked reorganization proposals. 
A new Church Order (1951) introduced a confessionally bound synod instead of live 
former neutral officialdom, and stimulated evangelizing activities, even taking up certain 
positions on political problems. 

Ecumenical cooperation, as shaped by the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, was 
warmly welcomed (see ECUMENISM). The first secretary-general was the Dutch 
theologian WILLEM ADOLPH VISSER'T HOOFT < 1900-1985). and tire first Assembly 
was held in Amsterdam in 1948. HENDRIK KRAEMER (1888-1965) was the first 
director of the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey near Geneva. 

As earlier, in the second half of the twentieth centuiy Dutch Protestantism was 
susceptible to various types of foreign theology. RUDOLF BULTMANN'S 
Enimythologlslerung received remarkably little attention among the liberals, who were 
open to a christological orientation but also to PAUL TILLICH'S modernity. Most 
influential were Barth and his school. K.H.Miskotte (1894-1976). Hermrmd professor at 
Leyden, was an original representative of this theology. Leading dogmaticians in the 
195<>i and after—more or less independant from Barth—were G.C.Berkouwcr 11903— 
1996). Gereformeerd professor at Amsterdam (Free University), and A.A.van Ruler 
(1908-19701. Henvrnul professor at Utrecht University. 

The theological position of the Gereformeerd professor K.Schilder (1890-1952) at 
Kampen caused fieree debates about the doctiine of baptism and cer tain questions of 
canon law. leading to a secession in 1944. known as the "laberation” (Vnjmatingf The 
Liberated" {Vrijxtinaaki) Refoimed Churches are maintaining an isolated position 
within Dutch Protestantism because of their strict Calvinistie orthodoxy. In contrast, in 
the Reformed Churches "synodal" ("Gereformeerd yynodaal") there is a striking 
ecumenicity. 

After more than two centuiies without any missionary project, several missionary 
societies became active during the nineteenth century. Nearly all these societies are now 
united and arc cooperating with the International Missionary Council of the World 
Council of Churches. The missionary school, which was formerly in Rottetdam and 
O^gstgeest. is now in Utrecht. 

Duting the twentieth centuiy. Dutch churches were faced with a fast-growing process 
of secularization, notwithstanding a considerable increase of Evangelicals. By the year 
2<XX). about 40 percent of the total population of the Netherlands < I6.(XX).000| were 
considered unchurched. About 31 percent were Catholics and 14 percent were Dutch 
Refoimed (Hereormd). Tlie other Refoimed churches together (mostly, besides the 
Gerefonneerde Kerken. of a more strictly Calvinistie character) composed about 7 
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percent of the population, whereas Muslims (mainly immigrants from Surinam. Morocco, 
and Turkey) made up about 6 percent. The remaining churches and religious groups 
<including, among others, the Remonstrant. Lutheran, and Mennonite Churches) 
accounted for about 2 percent of the population. After many preparatory talks, the 
Hervornule Church (with about 1.918.000 numbers) and the Gcreformeerde Church 
(667,000 members). together w ith the Lutheran Church <20.000 members» planned to 
unite in 20(M in a new church entity, the Protestant Church in the Netherlands. 

Despite the overall declining number of church members, contemporary Dutch 
Protestantism is characterized by a high degree of lay participation and openness for the 
world, its tasks, and needs. 
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NEVIN, JOHN WILLIAMSON (1803- 

1886) 


American theologian. Kevin was the author ot' the MERCERSBURG THEOLOGY and 
critic of “new measures" revivalism. SECTARIANISM, and American 
INDIVIDUALISM. Nevin advocated a catholic and incarnational Christianity. 

Bum February 20. 1803 in Cumberland Valley. Pennsylvania and raised into “old 
school" PRESBYTERIANISM by Scotch-Irish parents. Nevin graduated from Union 
College (Schenectady. New York) and Princeton Seminary (Princeton. New Jersey), and 
was ordained by the Carlisle Presbytery. He joined live faculty of Western Tlveological 
Seminary in 1829 where he delved into German theology. ROMANTICISM, and the 
church histories of JOHANN AUGUST NEANDER. In 1840 Nevin was called to the 
German Reformed Church seminary and Marshall College in Mercersburg. Pennsylvania, 
where Friedrich A.Rauch exposed him to German idealism and Hegelian philosophy. 

Nevin and his colleague PHILIP SCHAFF articulated the main points of the 
Mercersburg Theology over the next decade in books and articles in The Mercersburg 
Re clew. They envisioned the church as an organic, catholic unity, developing through 
history as the con tinuing presence of Christ's incarnation. In The Anxious Bench (1843). 
Nevin railed against revivalism, praising instead traditional catechetical systems. In The 
Mystical Presence (18*16). Nevin addressed the significance of the SACRAMENTS, 
especially the Eucharist (LORD'S SUPPER), claiming that through them the faithful 
come into mystical union with the reality of Christ's life. Titles of his later books. History 
ami Genius of the Heidcllterg Catechism (1847) and Anil-christ: the Spirit of Sect and 
Schism (1848). speak to their contents. After leaving Mercersburg in 1853. Nevin 
continued to write and teach, and contributed to liturgical revisions within the German 
Reformed Church. 

Nevin died June 6. 1886 in Lancaster. Pennsylvania. 

See also Revivals; Theology 
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NEW AGE MOVEMENTS 


The term New Age Movements usually refers lo a specific stream of spiritual beliefs and 
practices that began to rise above the hanks of esotericisin about 1965 and flowed out 
into tire wider occidental and oriental cultures. The mouth of the stream begins in the 
nineteenth century with what WILLIAM JAMES called the “mind-cure movement", and 
its doctrinal beliefs were most fully articulated by Theosophy's founder. Helena Petrovna 
Blavatsky (1831-18911 in live 1880s. It was a disciple of Mine. Blavatsky. English 
theosophist Alice Bailey (1880-1949). who coined the term "new age” as it is currently 
used. New immigration legislation in the UNITED STATES in 1965 opened flood gates 
for Asian religious traditions to pour into North America, and these irrigated and 
fertilized the nearly dormant metaphysical beliefs of America's previous century. 

The final third of the twentieth century experienced widespread revolt against religion 
understood us institutional or organized practice: and this revolt was incited in large part 
by New Age Spirituality seeking to make room for itself in the Western establishment. 
The temi spirituality entered and transformed tire secularized vocabulary by which the 
West, dominated by a scientific culture, was struggling to understand itself. Spirituality 
eschews DOCTRINE and dogma, preferring to foster a nonauthoritarian atmosphere of 
believing. Nevertheless. New Age Spirituality incorporates an identifiable set of tenets or 
beliefs that make it recognizable as a confluence of Asian metaphysics, classic 
esotericism. and Western psychology. 

The key conceptual tenets of New Age metaphysics, epistemology, and psychology 
begin with a commitment to: 

1. Holism, which is the principle that the whole is greater than the sum of the parts. 
Holism is identified with emergence in evolutionary theory: and in the New Age it is 
the metaphysical principle undergirding healing as witnessed in the holistic health 
movement. 

2. Monism, or belief in the unity of all being, is a New Age metaphysical tenet that is 
articulated with reference to Brahmanism in ancient INDIA and ascribed to other 
Asian symbols, such as the Chinese yin-yang, said to depict complementary unity or 
harmony. The monistic unity is occasionally referred to as "God": and many New Age 
adherents are pantheists. 

3. The doctr ine of the higher self incorporates Western psychology, such as Abraham 
Maslow's aspirations toward "peak experience." into monistic and holistic 
metaphysics. The spiritual quest becomes one of rising from our lower self to the 
higher self, and thereby realizing the oneness our self shares with the unity of all 
being, with God. 

4. The classic Aristotelian notion of potentiality is ascribed to the psychological task of 
actualizing the metaphysical potential that is said to lie within each of us. the potential 
to realize cosmic oneness, a realization that leads to personal healing and global 
harmony. 
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5. Reincarnation in its Hindu and Buddhist forms provides the backdrop for New Age 
psychoanalysis, wherein retrieval of past lives and reversal of karma become a means 
for healing in lire present incarnation. 

6. The New Age sees itself as taking a scientific rather than a religious approach to 
spirituality: and evolution provides a screen on which we can project change, 
dynamism, and most important, transformation. Evolution is seen hero as progressive 
and transfoematory. as orienting us toward a future “Age of Aquarius." 

7. Gnosis understood as profound inner knowledge gained through consciousness raising 
becomes the means by which self transformation and even planetary transformation 
are pursued. 

8. Jesus sometimes plays a role in New Age Spirituality: but this Jesus is frequently 
divorced from tire Christ of the Christian churches. According to the New Age vision. 
Jesus is a spir itual person who has actualized his own potential for transformation and 
has actualized his higher self: so Jesus becomes a model for us with his same 
potential. 

New Age ideas permeate what scholars call New Religious Movements, even when those 
religious movements arc not necessarily new. These ideas arc borne by the media and 
promoted by spiritual entrepreneurs through movements such as acupuncture, astrology, 
channeling, crystals, ccofeminism. gnosticism, health foods, hypnotherapy, psychics, 
metaphysical bookstores, neo-shamanism, tarot, traditional medicines, transpersonal 
psychology, UFO belief, and yoga. Because such spiritual practices appear to be 
noninstitutionalized. practitioners can maintain normal institutional affiliations. Thus 
New Age beliefs and meditative practices influence many mainline Protestant and Roman 
Catholic congregations. In instances where practitioners are adherents to tight cult-like 
New Religious Movements. New Age beliefs are pitted against orthodox Christianity. 

The metaphysical commitments and spiritual practices of New Age belief arc 
incompatible with many theological and ethical commitments made by REFORMATION 
Protestants. The Reformed tradition especially emphasizes the transcendence and 
holiness and pcrsonalncss of God the creator. Hero God is other, sharply distinguishable 
from the creation. New Age monism and pantheism, in contrast, conflate creator with 
creature. God with tire human self. New Age attempts to elevate the self into the sphere 
of the divine: and the spiritual task becomes one of realizing the divinity that Ires within. 
Protestants, in sharp contrast, see the spiritual task in terms of realistically recognizing 
that God alone is holy: and this includes view ing ourselves as creatures, of celebrating 
ourselves as truly human. 

When it comes to the ETHICS of love, we can distinguish between love of self and 
love of the other. The New Age spiritual task of puisuing one's higher self to climb up to 
the divine contrasts sharply with the Lutheran emphasis on love of neighbor. Instead of 
loving God because God is in reality one's own self, the Lutheran lets both God and 
neighbor remain other and defines love in terms of loving someone who is other. 

On the other hand, many Protestants appreciate the wholesomeness of much that New 
Age Spirituality sponsors. Its celebratory mood accompanied by an optimistic affirmation 
of human unity with NATURE and with God yields an empowering set of spiritual 
practices that positively edify the lives of many adherents. Even though sons: right-wing 
Protestants have accused New Age practitioners of serving Satan and practicing satanic 
rituals (see DEVIL), no indisputable evidence has confiimed this accusation. New Age 
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Spifituality overlaps wilh Protestant and Roman Catholic spirituality in many healthy 
ways, even though from time to time it needs OncologicalIv critical assessment. 
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TED PETERS 


NEW ZEALAND 


Christianity has been a veiy self-conscious tradition in New Zealand. Ii has been seen 
either as a whole, particularly in accounts of Christianity on the Maori, or in 
denominational forms. Moie recently scholars have sought to investigate Chiistian links 
with CULTURE and society. Although the literature has been extensive, it has studiedly 
avoided using the Protestant category, except wheie it intruded unavoidably on national 
politics. Ian Brcward did indeed explore the Bible in Schools movement, and Peter 
O'Connor the militant Protestant tiadition. but the present author is unusual in using the 
Protestant category in research of patterns of spirituality. 

Nevertheless it is altogether clear that live Protestant label is a natural category. Until 
the Second Vatican Council, mutual differences with Catholicism were fundamental, and 
despite levels of intermamage. and some embarrassment about public sectarianism (in 
striking contrast to AUSTRALIA!, few Protestants would enter Catholic churches or vice 
versa. Protestantism in New Zealand, however, should not be viewed simply as a 
polemical tradition. It was a form of Christianity, a form represented by a notion of 
AUTHORITY shaped around the BIBLE and an ECUMENISM within which 
denominational differences flourished comfortably. It is this tradition that this aitiele 
analyzes. 


Protestant Missions 

The earliest Christian activity in New Zealand was a product of the evangelical 
missionary movement. Lay missionaries of live CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
(CMSi preached and catechized from 1814. but their Anglican identity was evident only 
in the 1820s when ordained priests joined them. These priests were, however, mostly of 
the Simeon tradition, wore black Genevan gowns, and had friendly relations with 
Wesleyan missionaries who arrived in 1823 (see WESLEYANISM). All the missionaries 
emphasized the translation and circulation of the Bible (see BIBLE TRANSLATION). 
and catechetical work, searching for evidence of CONVERSION before they would 
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administer BAPTISM. They worked within existing tribal stiuciures. respecting tike mana 
(moral authority, prestige) of chiefs. The auiv.il of Catholic missionaries in 1838 
challenged their approach to MISSIONS. 


Planting of Protestant Churches 

European settlers began to arrive from the 1830s and systematic colonization began in 
1840. helped by tike annexation of the country and agreement with tike Maori people in 
1840. There never was much doubt of the predominantly Protestant tone to live 
community. Unlike Australia, all immigrants were voluntary and a better class of settlers 
was dominant, many with some church connections, whereas the impoverished Irish 
Catholic proportion was a modest 14 percent or so. On the other hand, in a voluntarist 
environment the resources to establish formal church structures were not easily found. In 
the little settlenKiHs founded by Edwaid Gibbon Wakefield's New Zealand Company, 
members of each DENOMINATION sought to raise pledges to build churches and hire 
ministers, but colonists had little by way of spare capital, and were peihaps lacking many 
keen members. A CHURCH OF SCOTLAND minister. John Maefarlane. was sent out 
with live settlers to the Poit Nicholson (Wellington) settlement in 1840. but in an uneasily 
postestablishment age. neither tike British government nor live home denominations made 
provision for the financial needs of churches. The settlement of Otago in 18*18 was made 
in collaboration with the new Free Church of Scotland (see FREE CHURCH), and live 
settlement of Christchurch in Canterbury in 1851 was organized on supposedly Anglican 
lines, and even provided a bishop, but these were exceptions, ensuring only that the South 
Island was rather less secular than like North Island. In most places settlers from different 
denominations combined to raise money for a church and the salary and housing of a 
minister. Often people of all denominations would support each denominational 
enterprise because the pattern of religion was effectively a community activity. This was 
the strength of Protestant ecumenism. Meanwhile denominational structures established 
in Australia at first had sway in New Zealand as well, until being gradually replaced by 
indigenous authority. 


Establishment and Nonestablishmcnt 

Anglicans were from the first a kind of para-establishment in the colony. Tire Bntish 
government contributed to the salary of the first bishop. George Augustus Selwyn. who 
was drawn from an Oxford-Eton tradition. Selwyn had hoped to preserve a state church, 
and objected to government assistance for denominations Oliver than the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Subsequently the government officials reduced or declined state support of 
religious bodies. State aid was gradually recommenced from the 1950s w ith programs of 
chaplains in hospitals and prisons and suppoit for church-based education, because by 
then suppoit for all traditions including Catholicism and non-Christian tiaditions did not 
awaken sectarian tension. Meanwhile ANGLICANISM maintained a role in most parts of 
New Zealand as an infomtal establishment, the church of the respectable and the social 
leaders. This form of Anglicanism was vety different from the Protestantism of the CMS 
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missionaries. however. Although full-blown ritualism was unacceptable in the nineteenth 
century and rare in the twentieth century, most Anglicans used the term Protestant to 
refer to churches oilier than their own and the Roman Catholic Church. They declined 
opportunities of cooperation with oilier Protestants until the campaign by the Bible in 
Schools League in 1914. 


English Dissent 

In contrast, the Presbyterian Church of New Zealand, which was itself composed of 
former members of the Church of Scotland and of the Free Church, identified with 
English Dissenters of orthodox theology—Methodists. Congregationalists. and 
BAPTISTS—and together were called the Protestants. They cooperated together, largely 
ignoring Calvinist-Aiminian debates, and in tlie early twentieth century shared a common 
magazine and talked for many years of combining into the Evangelical Protestant Church 
of New Zealand. These schemes came close to fmition in the 1950s when a more 
ecumenical Anglican Church decided to join tlie discussions, hut it was the Anglicans 
who in 1976 vetoed the proposed merger. By this time Protestant had ceased to be a 
meaningful label for anything. 


Political Protestantism 

Nevertheless, in its heyday in the century before 1975 tlie Protestant rallying cry was not 
only religiously but also socially and politically significant. Protestant voices often 
voiced an identification with truly democratic and ‘British" traditions. Protestant leaders 
who disagreed in theological matters demonstrated their fundamental unity in their united 
campaigns to purify society and POLITICS. Their greatest campaign was tlie attempt to 
prohibit the consumption of alcohol isee TEMPERANCE). The prohibition movement 
was a pan-Protestant movement. It was led by a combination of Methodists. 
Presbyterians. Baptists. Congregationalists. early feminists (who formed tlie women's 
Christian Temperance Union), and even some middle-class Freethinkers. There was an 
extraordinary concentration of ministers in the movement, which came within an ace of 
success in 1919. Other movements also emerged, to control gambling and to reintroduce 
Bible knowledge to the primary school curriculum—it had been excluded when slate 
education was introduced in 1877 in the hopes of Catholic participation. 

The uglier side of pan-Protestantism was seen in the tradition of touring Protestant 
lecturers, although the New Zealand public was never as attentive as were Australians in 
their more divided society. In general Catholics were well integrated into society and 
were active in politics in a nonsectarian manner, so it was considered had form to 
criticize their involvement. In general. New Zealand politicians were horrified at the 
thought of sectarian violence and preferred not to conduct politics on tlie basis of a 
"sectarian position." Consequently those who attempted to impose moral standards on tlie 
rough-and-ready colonial society were generally pushed to the outer fringes. However, in 
the tense atmosphere of World War 1. the Protestant Political Association was founded 
and gained extensive public support. It alleged that Catholics were shilling the war effort 
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and claiming an undue influence in government jobs. The Reform Government of 1911- 
1925 was led by a prominent Orangeman. William F. Massey, and it listened carefully to 
Protestant and moralist pressure groups. Although tike Prohibition and Bible in Schools 
campaigns failed to succeed in national rcferenduins. tire Reform government passed the 
Marriage Amendment Act of 1920. which made Catholic criticisms of Protestant 
MARRIAGE illegal. Later in tire 1920s the level of secularly increased and the 
Protestant voice quickly faded. 


Protestant Piety 

The active Protestant community in nineteenth-century New Zealand formed a 
consciously respectable grouping, seeking to emulate traditional practices and patterns of 
life. Piety had two foci: live church and the home. In the home the "family altar" was 
common with devotions of PRAYER and Bible reading led by the paterfamilias. In the 
chureh a congregational pattern was assumed; the congregation was a caring group, and 
although the pastor or minister bad the key spiritual responsibility, in most cases tire lay 
leaders of tire congregation were a more stable force, sensitive to the vicissitudes of 
colonial existence. SUNDAY SCHOOLS were also important because many of the 
Protestant traditions of a previous era had given way to evangelical patterns (see 
EVANGELICALISM i. The sermon was of great importance, and in New Zealand 
CHARLES SPURGEON'S many printed sermons were very influential. HYMNS were 
popular and they left a profound legacy on collective consciousness, but the most popular 
of them were the revivalist hymns of IRA DAVID SANKEY and his colleagues (see 
REVIVALS!. The Protestant culture was reflected in the disregard for the 
SACRAMENTS, although in lire early years of the Otago Province, where Presbyterians 
predominated, there were public holidays for the quarterly communion (see LORD'S 
SUPPER! season. 


New Forms 

The institutional Protestant churches represented some 35 percent of the New Zealand 
population, and with Anglicans were about three-quarters of tire population, although 
levels of nominally were fairly high, particularly for Presbyterians and Anglicans. The 
smaller churches were active far beyond what their nominal adherence might have 
suggested. The highest levels of activity were seen in churches planted in New Zealand 
after the birth of the colony, notably tire PLYMOUTH BRETHREN, the SALVATION 
ARMY, and the (Campbellite) CHURCHES OF CHRIST. Eaeh of these at their height 
attracted adherence from about one percent of the population. New Zealand was often 
seen as a hothouse for sectarian Protestantism, given the colonial tendency to discount 
tradition, and to respond to vigorous EVANGELISM, high levels of lay involvement, and 
less formal approaches to ministry and church services. Although New Zealand fell short 
of the color and freedom of American religiosity—religion was always allied to propriety 
in this very British colony—tire planting of Pentecostal churches in tire 1920s increased 
the range of Protestantism. In tire early 1960s there was a flourishing of new and highly 
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informal patterns of PENTECOSTALISM in the so-called Charismatic Movement, which 
made a deeper impression in New Zealand than in any other first-world society. 


Protestantism’s Decline 

This flourishing of new forms, which has persisted under constantly changing labels and 
forms, scented to be an inverse image of the parallel decline of the institutional Protestant 
churches. The BI1J.Y GRAHAM Crusade of 1959 marled the high point of 
Protestantism, but within five years levels of membership in the Presbyterian. Methodist, 
and Anglican churches slumped dramatically. There was a rapid decline in ministerial 
recruits. By 2000 the large institutional Protestant churches were a shadow of their 
former selves, gravely reduced in their potential to operate as national institutions. 
Secular society had discounted the value of religion, and the lack of distinctiveness in the 
predominantly liberal tone of church leadership had reduced the power to respond to 
alien forces. Much was expected of tire ecumenical movement, but live failure of church 
union left the church leaders bereft of directions. The Catholic Church seemed to have 
stronger forces of resistance, although by tlse 1990s. these influences were powerful in 
this church as well. Older style Evangelicalism slowly declined from tire 1970s. but much 
of its life flowed toward the Pentecostal movement. The issue of ordination of 
homosexual ministers split institutional Protestantism, and the Methodist church 
cemented its liberal leadership, whereas the Presbyterian Church wavered uncertainly, 
and evangelical forces became more dominant among new ordinands. 


Signs of New Life 

By the 1980s the Presbyterian and Methodist churches were being rejuvenated in 
surprising ways by the immigration of large numbers of Pacific islanders, whose cultures 
had been transformed by the London Missionary Society il.MS) and the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society (see MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS). The LMS was 
largely Congrcgationalist. but this church was so small in New Zealand that it merged 
with the Presbyterians in 1969. So in urban areas, particularly in the largest city of 
Auckland, the majority of mainline Protestants by 2000 were Polynesian, although 
leadership remained largely in the hands of Europeans. Oliver signs of new life were 
apparent in a new lay interest in THEOLOGY, the decline in the old secular exclusion of 
religion from society, and interest in different forms of spirituality. Some Protestant 
churches sought to take advantage of these trends, although it was a very different pattern 
from the Protestantism of old. 

See also Congregationalism. Metlvodisnt. Presbyterianism 
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PETER J.LINEHAM 


NEWB1GIN, J.E.LESSLIE (1909-1998) 


British missionary statesman. Lesslie Ncwbigin was an outstanding figure in the 
twentieth-century ecumenical movement. Raised an English Piesbyieiian. he was 
ordained by tire CHURCH OF SCOTLAND in 1936 for missionary- service in INDIA. In 
1947 he became one of the fust bishops in the newly united CHURCH OF SOUTH 
INDIA <CS1. diocese of Madurai and Ramnad). After a period as general secretaiy- of the 
International Missionary Council at the time of its integration with the WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES <1959-1965). Ncwbigin returned to serve as bishop in 
Madias until retirement in 1974. Five years of teaching mission and ECUMENISM at the 
Selly Oak Colleges in Birmingham. ENGLAND, were then followed by eight years as 
pastor of a local congregation of the United Reformed Church in tire racially and 
religiously mixed inner suburb of Winson Green. For the last quatter-century of his life 
Ncwbigin was active as a Christian apologist amid what Ire saw as tire intellectual and 
spiritual apostasy of the West 

Described by an Indian colleague as "a bishop on tire run. ' Ncwbigin was also an 
energetic speaker and writer. In The Reunion of the Church < 19-18) Ire defended the terms 
and form of the 'organic union”' of Anglicans. Presbyierians. Congrcgationalists. and 
Methodists in the CSI. His thinking blossomed into a full-blown ECCLESIOLOGY in 
The Household of God (1953>. which sought to integrate the Protestant. Catholic, and 
Pentecostal dimensions of the church. This classic book lay behind his drafting of the 
famous description of 'the unity we seek" adopted at the New Delhi Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in 1961. Ncwbigin’* MISSIOLOGY. with its strong local 
and pneumatologieal emphases, was set out in The Open See res < 1978). His program for 
the 'encounter with modernity'” occupied Foolishness so she Greeks (1986) and The 
Gospel in a Pluralist Society < 1989). Whether in the face of Hinduism. Islam. Marxism, 
secularism, or neopaganism. Ncwbigin preached a Gospel based on tire cross and 
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resurrection of Christ that would fit into no other worldview than that of which it was the 
cornerstone. 

See also Anglicanism: Congregationalism: Methodism: Presbyterianism 
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NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY (1801-1890) 


English churchman and cardinal. Long before his death on August 11. 1890 at Edgbaston. 
ENGLAND. John Henry Newnun was recognized as one of nineteenth-century 
England's premier religious figures. At a certain level, his significance is readily 
understood. The central figure in the Traetarian. or OXFORD MOVEMENT that began 
in the CHURCH OF ENGLAND at Oxford in 1833. Newman effectively dispersed the 
movement's key figures and their influence by his conversion to Roman Catholicism in 
1845. As ANGLOCATHOLICISM. the movement entered a new Anglican phase while 
Newman turned his prolific pen and powerful mind toward a spiritual and intellectual 
defense of the Catholic Church. Newman also has been acknowledged as an unusually 
influential scholar of early Chiistian thought, and especially as one w ho sought to explain 
the nature and influence of Christian belief and TRADITION for like modem world. 
Although he was eventually elevated to the office of cardinal in the Catliolic Church, he 
seemed to continue on the son of intensely personal spiritual journey that marked cveiy 
stage of his life and. in turn, has become emblematic of modern religious cxperience. 

From his formative years. Newman seemed marked for an idiosyncratic path. Born in 
London on Febiuary 21. 1801. Newman fret had to overcome family stiuggles. His 
father, at first a hanker, suffered a job loss during English hank failures in 1816 and 
turned to brewing. The family's relocation and lowered status seem to have impelled 
Newman's quest. He began his spiritual journey under the influence of 
EVANGELICALISM, proving himself devout, and even vowing to live a celibate life, at 
a young age isee CELIBACY). He received the B.A. from Trinity College. Oxford, in 
1820. became a Fellow of Oriel College in 1822. and was ordained in the Church of 
England in 1824. By 1831. Newman had become one of live select university preachers, 
but by that time he had also become associated with live small group of Oxford divines 
who would form the Traetarian nucleus. The group gained its name from the series of 
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tracts they published that challenged the influence of Evangelicalism in the Church of 
England and called for renewed forms of ancient Catholic pruciice and belief by 
contemporaiy Anglicans. 

In pan Newman's religious journey proceeded as academic investigation. His early, 
major works included The Arums of the Fourth Century (1833) and Lectures on the 
Prophetical Office of the Church, viewed relatively to Romanism and popular 
Protestantism <18371. Throughout his life Newman issued such scholarly wortts in a 
steady stream. They were never removed from his spiritual quest and the public polemics 
it encouraged. Tract 90. the final of the series, in which Newman challenged the Church 
of England's THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, proved the most controversial. There he 
challenged the church's prerogative in demanding that its CLERGY subscribe to tenets 
that might infringe Anglo-Catholic convictions. Rightly, ecclesiastical authorities viewed 
this publication as a challenge to their AUTHORITY from one whose loyalty had 
become suspect. 

More notable then and now was Newman's An Essay on the Development of Doctrine 
<1845). which screed as the fulcrum for his shift from ANGLICANISM to Roman 
Catholicism. In this work Newman introduced the novel idea that Christian belief, and 
the church, can change over time yet in doing so remain faithful to Christian origins. 
Earlier. Newman had joined Tractarian colleagues in arguing that Anglican authenticity 
lay in forms of continuity with ancient precedent in belief and WORSHIP. Accepting the 
idea of doctrinal development gave Newman a way to accept tire papacy as an office that 
was not present in early Chiistian experience, but could represent a faithful form of 
adaptation to changed circumstances. By this conclusion. Newman not only made his 
religious transition, hut also ntaiked CONVERSION as a central fact of modern life and 
ensured that development would remain a key category for Christian thought. 

In a sense. Newman's writing as a Roman Catholic continued the polemical tone that 
he had begun in his Tractarian years. His Lec tures on certain Difficulties felt hv 
Anglicans in submitting to the Catholic Church (1850) and Lectures on the Present 
Position of Catholics <1851). the latter of which resulted in a libel action in which 
Newman was Hired, were followed by his most noted book. Apologia pro Vita Saa 
<1864). an autobiographical advocacy of tire Roman Catholic Church. But there were 
always other thenres in his writing. Throughout his Anglican and Roman Catholic years. 
Newman continually published sermons and pastoral works designed to guide the 
spiritual life. Often the reader finds Newman reading Scripture in light of contemporary 
experience, an approach that has become central to the modern apologetic task. The Idea 
of a University (1852) originally appealed to modest notice but became a milestone in 
modern effoits to integrate modern education with Chiistian belief. 

Less noticed among the changes that marked Newman's life were profound instances 
of religious continuity. As both an Anglican and a Roman Catholic. Newman viewed 
Christianity as a call to live an ascetic life within tire community. While still an Anglican, 
he foimed a rather monastic group of men at Littlemorc and continued that initiative with 
papal endorsement as a Catholic with the founding of an English Oratory. I-ate in life he 
became embroiled in tire controversy over Vatican Council I. in 1870. in which papal 
infallibility was asseited. In response to William Gladstone. Newman argued that 
Catholics could be both loyal to their nation and faithful to their church. Elevated to the 
office of cardinal in 1879 by Pope Leo XIII. Newman died in August 1890. 
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NEWTON, ISAAC (1642-1727) 


English physicist. Issue Newton was horn in 1642 to a yeoman family in Woolsthoipe. 
Lincolnshire. At age ten he was sent to the King’s Schtiol at Grantham, whete he began 
tinkering with mechanical devices, and in 1661 he enrolled in Trinity College. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, receiving a Bachelor of Arts in 1665. 

The curriculum at Trinity College, focused on Aristotelian philosophy, seemed 
untouched by the intellectual and religious upheavals of tlse time, paiticularly 
Protestantism and the CIVIL WAR. On his own. Newton pursued mathematics and began 
to develop calculus. He also began to study the new physies. He spent eighteen months 
primaiily at Woolsthorpe starting in June 1665. when Cambridge was closed because of 
plague. Duiing that time, he consolidated his work on calculus and pursued his studies in 
physics and optics. In Protestant ENGLAND there was no need to equivocate about his 
support of tlse Copemican system. His work in physics led to his discovery of our modem 
concept of universal gravitation: it was published in his Mathematical Principlet of 
Natural Philoso/rhy in 1687. His work on optics involving a prism showed that white 
light is composed of a spectium of colors: it was published in his Optlckt in 1704. 

Two areas of interest to Newton were largely unknown to scholars until tire twentieth 
century: alchemy and THEOLOGY. Newton drought alchemy might be the key to 
understanding his mechanical concept of NATURE. Although he wrote much on the 
subject, it was never published: perhaps Ire thought his findings too tentative. In theology 
Newton studied the BIBLE and tire early fathers and concluded that the DOCTRINE of 
the Trinity was false. He also attempted to establish a correlation between biblical 
prophecy and historical events. 

Newton became a fellow of Trinity College in 1667. and by 1669 was Lucasian 
professor. He remained at Cambiidge until 1696. when Ire moved to London, first as 
warden, then as master of the mint. Had his anti-Trinitarian ideas been known, he would 
have been dismissed from Cambridge. He had been a fellow of the Royal Society since 
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1672. and in 1703 he was elected president. Both positions at the mint and the Royal 
Society lasted until his death in 1727. 

Set also Anti-Trinitarianism: Science 
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NIEBUHR, H.RICHARD (1894-1962) 


American theologian. Although less well known than his older brother. REINHOLD 
NIEBUHR. Helmut Rnhuid Niebuhr exercised great influence over Christian drought in 
the twentieth ecntuiy. Both brothers are rcgarded for their contributions to Christian 
ETHICS, yet H.Richard recognized in himself a particular calling to renew the church. 

Niebuhr was born on September 3. 1894 in Wright City. Missouri, son of Pastor 
Gustav and his wife Lydia Niebuhr. Raised in the parsonage of the Evangelical Synod of 
Noitlr America, where his father was minister. Niebuhr grew up in a Geiman-spcaking 
immigrant community. After graduating from Elmhurst College in 1912 and Eden 
Theological Seminary in 1915. he was ordained in 1916. He held a pastorate in St. Louis 
while pursuing graduate studies at Washington University (M.A.. 19181. He undertook 
doctoral work at Yale University, earning a B.D. 11923) and a Ph.D. (1924). He taught at 
Eden <1919-1922. 1927-1931) and served as president of Elmhurst (1924-1927). 
Appointed to the faculty of Yale Divinity School (1931). Niebuhr was named Sterling 
Professor of Theology and Christian Ethics <1954), where he served until his death in 
1962. 

Niebuhr stands at a crossroads in twentieth-century Protestant thought, at live nexus of 
liberalism and NEO-ORTHODOXY. His first book. The Social Sources of 
Denominaiiomilism <1929). argued that denominational divisions are attributable to 
sociological differences, disclosing that neithci human beings nor their communities 
escape front certain historical conditions and limited undeistanding. His doctoral 
dissertation on ERNST TROELTSCH <1865-1923» and the woik of MAX WEBER 
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<1864-19201 both contributed to this sociological analysis. Niebuhr asserted that 
denominational strife testifies to the failure of the CHURCH to transcend social 
conditions, indicating a fundamental hypocrisy and moral inauthenticity within ccclesial 
life. However, renewal within the church will occur when Christians renounce worldly 
attachments, seeking only the fellow ship of love for God and neighbor. 


Sovereignty of God 

The Kingdom of God in America (1937). a continuation of Niebuhr's sociological 
contributions, typologically examines American churches in light of the 
REFORMATION emphasis on the leign of God. He examines the tension between tire 
sovereignty of God over tire Christian and the corruption of the world w ithin American 
religious histoiy and CULTURE. He criticizes institutionalized liberalism within the 
church, which ultimately attempts to establish the KINGDOM OF GOD without 
dependence on God's initiative. Niebuhr concludes that theological liberalism is impotent 
to transfigure the present realities precisely because it jettisons the dynamism of radical 
faith in God. 

If Niebuhr’s earlier works exhibited a certain religious and historical relativism. The 
Meaning of Revelation (1941) extended that "relativism" to lire discussion of revelation 
itself. However, his relativism did not devolve into skepticism: God is sovereign over the 
realm of histoiy in which revelation occurs. In a synthesis of the insights of Troeltsch and 
KARL BARTH < 1886-19681. Niebuhr unites the "critical thought” of tire former and the 
"constructive work" of the latter. For Niebuhr, the human self is fundamentally social, 
existing within a network of relationships and continually reshaped tluough those 
relationships. Thus the self is constituted in a particular historical community. Similarly, 
because revelation is the communal and personal appropriation of God's word mediated 
through memory, revelation is limited to the contingencies of each community. Yet 
God's word, as such, is objective and authoritative, transcending the limits of human 
society. As Barth argued. Niebuhr contends that FAITH provides its own evidence, 
because God's word makes intelligible our history. 

Faith, for Niebuhr, is confidence in God as the "source of good" while reason informs 
and directs this faith. Radical Monotheism and Western Culture (I960) seeks to 
overcome idolatrous finite conceptualizations about God and to supersede worldly 
centers of value with a dynamic radical faith in the "principle of being." the power of 
SALVATION in live world. While confessional theology and ethics never transcend their 
finite gods, "radical monotheism." as absolute fidelity to God. recognizes all events as 
transparent to "the one." Thus radical faith becomes incarnate through an undivided 
ethical response in every realm in which a person acts. 


Ethics of Relation 

Because human concepts about God are limited and finite. Niebuhr explains. Christian 
ethics is not subordinate to dogmatic theology . Tl>e relational character of live human self 
is such that theology occurs within a context of moral reflection and concerns itself 
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primarily with the relationship between ihe self and others, including God. Thus. in 
Christ mill Culture 11951 >. a sociohistorical typology, ethical reflection saturates 
Niebuhr's inquiry into how particular cul turcs have related to Christ. Between the 
extremes. ''Christ against culture” and "the Christ of culture." three cultural types 
emerge. Although Niebuhr was unwilling to choose definitively a single typology, he 
prefers “Christ the transformer of culture" as most harmonious with personal 
CONVERSION. 

The dialectical nature of moral reflection motivated Niebuhr's moral philosophy. The 
Responsible Self < 19631. published posthumously, explores a mediating position between 
subjectivist ethics and traditional moral philosophies. Ethical action is the personal 
response to others and to God. grounded in human dependence on God as the source of 
goodness. When human beings relate to God through friendship rather than fear, 
authentic ethical transformation appears concretely within tlte world. 

Niebuhr's significance as a theologian is manifested in his critical appropriation of 
sociohistorical methods in the service of neo-orthodox theology. His Christian ethics and 
reflection on the DOCTRINE of God influenced a generation of thinkers, contributing to 
developments within narrative theology and Christian social thought. 

See also Denomination: Ethics: Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism: Theology: 
Theology. Twentieth Century. Theology. Twentieth Century. North American 
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NIEBUHR, REINHOLD (1892-1971) 


American theologian. Reinhold Niebuhr was born in Wright City. Missouri, on Juno 21. 
1892. and died June 1. 1971. He and his brother. H.RICHARD NIEBUHR, became the 
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twentieth century's most inlluemial American-born theologians and ethieists; with the 
possible exception of WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. Their sister. Hulda. taught 
Christian education at McCotmick Theological Seminary. This remarkable family 
confluence of brilliance and theological leadership has led some to confuse tire Niebuhr 
brothers with each other. Remhold taught at Union Theological Seininaiy in New York 
City. He emphasized a realistic understanding of human nature, a Lutheran/Augustinian 
understanding of GRACE as undeserved forgiveness, and a public and political ETHICS 
of love and justice. His brother. H.Richard, taught at Yale and emphasized an ethics of 
response to the dynamic sovereignty of the living God in and over all life, and a 
trinitarian understanding of the CHURCH. One could contend that the brothers' early 
decision to avoid each other's turf left their theological ethics somewhat incomplete 
without supplementation by the themes of the other. 

As pastor of Bethel Evangelical Church in Detroit (1915-1928). Niebuhr saw 
idealistic forms of Christianity functioning to cover up automobile companies' injustice 
to worker*. Henry Fold agreed with admonitions to love one another while he laid off 
woikers two or thiee days per week, ivot providing for health care, retirement, or even 
continuation in the job past age fifty-five, rationalizing that he was paying more per day 
than the workers could get elsewhere. Church members heard admonitions to love us 
encouragement to avoid conflict, and thus to avoid supporting woilers' demands for 
justice. Influenced by the power realities of Detroit, and by live tragedies of two world 
wars and the Great Depression. Niebuhr rejected his early liberal idealism and optimism 
about human nature, and found theological depth in St. Augustine's penetrating analysis 
of human self-seeking and selfdeception. He advocated Christian realism, "the 
disposition to take all factors in a social and political situation, which offer resistance to 
established norms, into account, partic ularly the factors of self-interest and power." 


A Realist Understanding of Human Nature 

Niebuhr’s classic two-volume woik. The Nalute and Destiny of Mun. showed the 
inadequacy of rationalistic, romantic, and complacent modern understandings of human 
nature: they are one-dimensional, whereas our human reality is dialectical and 
paradoxical. Only a religion of revelation can do justice to both our freedom and our 
finiteness and understand the character of our evil. The eternal God is made known not 
by negating temporal limitations, but rather by selfdisclosure within the finite and 
historical world. Therefore, human nature is understood as being related to the eternal 
God. free and self-transcendent; yet created finite, so that creaturely limitations and 
historicity are essentially good and not evil. Further-more, the mercy that makes 
judgment on our SIN sufferable is affumed. 

In our sin. we distrust the source of our dialectical freedom and finitude. our seif- 
transcendence and our limitation, and so cannot accept the tension. Sin as pride and niU 
to pow er seeks to deny our finitude. covering it up w ith live drive to political, economic, 
religious, moral, or intellectual power and self-righteousness. Sin as alxindonnteni of 
responsibility (which Niebuhr called sensuality) seeks to deny our self-transcendence, 
burying it in addiction to drugs, sex. fatalism, authoritarianism, or conformism. Yet we 
know better: both forms of sin are denials of the reality of our dialectical nature. So we 
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cover up our sin with self-deception and rationalization. When ihis distrustful drivenness 
and self-deception occur in the context of concentration if power, the inevitable result is 
injustice by the powerful over the powerless. The most destructive sin is the pride of 
powerful nations and powerful concentrations of economic wealth, which can more 
plausibly pretend to transcend Altitude, more persuasively justify self-interest, and more 
powerfully suppress and destroy rivals. 

The first step in rentedying sin must be faith, the gift of trust in the source of our 
freedom and Attitude. But this does not suffice to remedy the vicious cycles of sin. 
because even if forgiven, we are still sinful. Christian ethics as admonition to love is 
ineffective; it enables self-righteousness, self-adulation, and blindness to the injustices 
that we perpetrate. More effective are analyses of the human situation that disclose the 
limits of human possibilities and the propensities of sin. Niebuhr's is not an ethics of 
"oughts" so much as an ethics of realistic diagnosis. His writings are full of penetrating 
diagnoses of the ironies of self-pretense, self-deception, rationalization, nationalism, self- 
congratulation. ideological pretense that justifies special economic privilege, idolatrous 
claims to absolute truth or wisdom, and cynical claims to be above it all while in fact 
wallowing in powerless and disengaged complacency. His students recall this irony also 
subtly directed, with a wry smile, at his own pride. He invariably took the side of the 
subjugated, tire under-dog. the less powerful. His realism knew that the powerful often 
dominate the powerless and rationalize special greed and privilege. Therefore, the 
remedy must include checks and balances against concentration of power. Workers need 
unions to check tire concentrated power of corporations, nations need democracy and 
separation of powers to check and balance tire power of ruleis. and the world needs inter¬ 
national engagement to check the rise of authoritarian dictators like Hitler and Stalin. 
Niebuhr advocated early U.S. entry into World War II. and he diagnosed and opposed the 
illusions of military power in tire Vietnam War. 


Criticisms 

Niebuhr has been criticized for defining love as self-sacrifice and self-abasement and for 
emphasizing the preponderantly male sin of pride, while underdiagnosing the more 
female sin of abandonment of responsibility and the need of the powerless for self- 
assertion. Hence his defenders now place greater emphasis on the self-deprecation pole of 
his dialectic of sin. and on mutual love and webs of relationship. He has been criticized 
for promoting a perfectionistic and individualistic understanding of the way of Jesus: 
hence his followers highlight Jesus's confiontation of the powers over their injustice. 
They also place greater emphasis than he did on God’s empowering grace and dynamic 
reign within tire drama of history and on tire church as experience of regeneration and 
hope as well as forgiveness. 

See also Niebuhr. H.Richard; Rauschenbusch. Walter 
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NIEMOLLER, MARTIN (1892-1984) 


German churchman and theologian. Niemdller was born in Lippstadt (Westphalia), son of 
Pastor Heinrich and Paula Niembller. His chosen career was service in the German 
Imperial Navy, and during World War I he rose to the rank of a highly decorated U-Boat 
Commander. He experienced GERMANY'S defeat and the revolution following it as an 
utter collapse of all traditional German values. Refusing to serve lire new republic, he left 
the navy and began to study THEOLOGY to teach Christianity as the power needed to 
reestablish law and order. Ordained in 1924. he became a pastor. He became a supporter 
of the emerging Nazi movement, convinced that it would rebuild German identity on a 
Christian basis. 

In 1931 Nienuiller was called to sene a prestigious parish in Berlin. After Adolf 
Hitler's ascendancy to power in 1933. the "GERMAN CHRISTIAN" movement's 
advocacy of a Christianity based on race and Aryan principles (and in support of the Nazi 
government) ealled forth Nicmoller’s resistance in the formation of the "Young 
Reformers Movement” and the "Pastors’ Emergency League." It was the 1934 "Batmen 
Theological Declaration” (see BARMEN DECLARATION) with its decisive 
christological focus, that provided Niemdller with the theology w ith which to disown his 
erstwhile nationalistic conservatism and affirm the ground of resistance. Although not 
free of ANTISEMITISM, he experienced the Nazi's "Aryan Legislation" as a stains 
confetsionis: the gospel was at stake. Calling Germany's development an injustice and 
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ncopaganism. NicmOller was arrested and spent the last yeais of the Nazi regime in a 
concentration camp. 

After Germany's defeat in 1945, and deeply affected by its burden of guilt. NiemOiler 
woiked for the renewal of tire church and reconciliation with Germany’s former enemies. 
However, his radical opposition in the late 1940s to Germany's remilitarization, nuclear 
weapons, and anticommunism minimized his role. The WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES elected him as one of its six presidents in 1961. 

See also: Confessing Church 
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NIETZSCHE, FRIEDRICH (1844-1900) 


German philosopher. Best known as the philosopher of nihilism who proclaimed the 
death of God and live advent of the superman. Nietzsche was horn in Roc ken. Prussia. 
October 15. 1844 and grew up in nearby Naumberg. His father and maternal grandfather 
were Protestant pastors and his paternal grandfa-ther was a Protestant superintendent and 
defender of the faith. He received his secondary education at Schulpforta. Germany’s 
foremost Protestant boarding school, and then enrolled in the University of Bonn to study 
THEOLOGY. He soon transferred to classical philology, completing his PhD. at 
Leipzig, where he met and befriended the composer Richard Wagner and the classicist 
Edwin Rohde. 

In 1869 he became professor of classical philology at the University of Basel but grew 
increasingly more interested in philosophy than philology. During this time he published 
his Both of Tragedy Out of the Spirit of Music, in which lie laid out his famous analysis 
of art in terms of the Apollinian/Dionysian duality, as well as his Untimely Meditations. 
including a critique of DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS'S Life of Jesus and Human. Ml- 
Ton-Human. He retired front teaching in 1879 because of ill health and lived for the next 
ten years in SWITZERLAND, the French Riviera, and ITALY. During this period, he 
completed the Dawn. Joyful Wisdom, his magnum opus Thus S/ioke Zaralhuslra, Beyond 
Good and Evil, the Genealogy of Morals. Twilight of the Idols, the Antichrist. Nietzsche 
contra Wagner, and his autobiography Eire Homo. In 1889 he suffered a mental 
breakdown from which he never recovered, living the remaining years of his life first in 
an asylum in Basel, then with his mother in Naumberg. and after her death with his sister 
in Weimar. During this period his sister, the widow of one of Germany’s leading anti- 
Semites. refashioned Nietzsche in her husband’s image, altering his existing works and 
fabricating a new work, the Will to Power, out of his discarded notes to bring this about. 
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Those distortions facilitated ihe appropriation of Nietzsche's thought by the fascists and 
Nazis and delayed an adequate appiaisal of his work for many years. Nietzsche died in 
Weimar. August 25. 1900. 


Nietzsche and Christianity 

Nietzsche remarked late in life that "the Protestant pastor is tire grandfather of Gciman 
philosophy." He was referring to the German idealists, but the observation is equally true 
in his own case. Devout as a child. I»e increasingly opposed Christianity as he grew older 
and sought to replace it with a philosophical vision that drew heavily on pagan sources 
and especially the Greek notion of the Dionysian. He proclaimed that "God is dead." and 
saw this fact as the source of a spiritual malaise he called nihilism. He believed that 
modern science with its demand for evidence was undermining belief in the Christian 
God and all of the values predicated on this belief. He believed that this devaluation of 
the highest values w ould result in the collapse of European civilization and wars "the like 
of which the world has never seen.” 

Life, as Nietzsche understood it. is nothing other than the will to power, a struggle of 
all beings with one another for dominance. The suffering that this struggle engenders 
leads the weak to imagine a pacific transcendent reality free of strife where they can find 
peace. This move, according to Nietzsche, began with Plato and came to fruition in 
Christianity, which he calls "Platonism for the people." Christianity is thus the product of 
human weakness, a form of slave morality. It fosters an ascetic ideal that enthrones 
weakness and undermines nobility. For Nietzsche the death of God makes it possible to 
overcome these unhealthy Christian values and attain a new nobility that he portrays in 
his famous image of the supernun. 

The superman, according to Nietzsche, docs mil seek a transcendent world free from 
suffering but mastery in this one. He accepts this world as it is. rejecting all pity and 
efforts to ameliorate suffering. This is the meaning of Nietzsche's doctrine of live eternal 
recurrence of all things, which mandates the affirmation of all things that have ever been 
or will be. thus a love of fate or what he calls amor fan. Nietzsche contrasts this 
Dionysian fatalism in his later thought with Paul's image of Christ on the Cross. 
Christianity, he argues, is antilife. The last Christian died on the Cross, and historical 
Christianity is only the product of Paul's resentment and desire for revenge. The true 
struggle for our time in his view is thus "Dionysus versus the Crucified." 

Although the anti-Christian elements of Nietzsche's project arc clear, there is 
considerable evidence that Nietzsche's thought owes a great deal to Christianity. Indeed, 
although the pagan sources of his central conception of the Dionysian arc undeniable, the 
concept is also deeply indebted to the Christian notion of God as it is received and 
transfigured by German idealism. 


Nietzsche's Influence 


Nietzsche’s work had an important influence on philosophers such as Karl Jaspers. 
Martin Heidegger. Albert Camus. Tlveodor Adorno. Herbert Marcuse. Georges Bataille. 
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Michel Foucault, and Jacques Detrida. social theorists such as Oswald Spongier and 
MAX WEBER: writers such as Thomas Mann. Hermann Hesse. Andn* Malraux. George 
Bernard Shaw. Rainer Maria Rilke. Stefan Georg. William Butler Yeats, and 
D.H.Lawrence: composers Gustav Mahler and Richard Strauss: the architect Le 
Corbusier: psychologists Sigmund Freud. Alfred Adler, and Carl Jung: and theologians 
such as PAUL TILLICH. Lev Shestov. Martin Buber, and Thomas J J.Alti/.er. 
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NIGERIA 


Protestantism in Nigeria was born from the project of British evangelicals to revive 
Africa from the effects of the slave trade by introducing “Christianity, civilization, and 
commerce.” The missions began from Freetown in SIERRA LEONE, where they had 
made converts among liberated African slaves, notably the Yocuba from southwestern 
and the Igbo from southeastern Nigeria. By the mid-1840s Anglicans of tire Church 
Missionary Society (CMS) and Wesleyan Methodists had cstablislrcd missions back in 
Yoiubaland around a core of African returnees. They were soon followed by American 
Southern Baptists. Scottish Presbyterians opened a mission at Calabar on the Cross River 
to the far southeast in 1846. Tire key figure of the CMS Yoruha Mission was SAMUEL 
AJAY1 CROWTHER. the ex-slave who translated the Bible into Yoruha and in 1864 
became the first Afiican to be consecrated an Anglican bishop. In 1857 Ire initiated a 
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fuiiher CMS operation. ihe Niger Mission, with its main bases along the Lower Niger 
river. 

Up lo lire end of Ihe nineieemh century, ihe Protestant missions had probably gained 
no more than 20.000 converts, a tiny proportion of the population, heavily skewed toward 
the coastal towns, particularly Lagos. In the 1890s tire blockage of earlier moves toward 
church autonomy under African leadership and strains between missionary teaching and 
some African customs (especially polygamy) led to some secessions and the foundation 
of what were known as the "African" churches. They retained most of the liturgy and 
doctrine of the patent Protestant missions w ith a degree of cultural Africanization. 

The imposition of colonial rule—substantially complete by 1905—enabled missions 
to push rapidly into the interior, and many new Protestant societies entered the field (in 
addition to a large Roman Catholic expansion, especially in Igboland). Thus the Qua Ilroe 
Mission from northern Ireland occupied Ihibio country in the southeast: Dutch Reformed 
missionaries set up among the Tiv of central Nigeria: and other evangelicals such as the 
Danish Lutherans, the SUDAN INTERIOR MISSION, and the Sudan United Mission, 
both interdenominational, operated in Nigeria's vast "Middle Belt." With their schools 
and medical facilities, and diffuse association with the culture of the colonial order, 
missions were by the 1920s attracting mass suppon in the more developed southern parts 
of lire country. Protestant missionaries were particularly active in language work and 
Bible translation, which often had a powerful role in shaping tire ethnic consciousness of 
local elites. The leaders of tire nationalist movement were disproportionately live products 
of their schools. 

Yet amid all this success, many Nigerians came to feel that the mainline mission 
churches did not meet their religious needs. Between 1915 and the mid-1950s. against a 
background of epidemics and social upheaval, a new wave of Christian independency 
emerged in the south, led by prophets such as Garrick Braide in the Niger Delta during 
World War 1 and the leaders of the Aladura ("praying") movement among live Yoniba. 
who were often teachers or active members of Protestant missions. Although their 
concerns for healing, visionary guidance, and protection from witches and evil spirits had 
traditional roots, their evangelical core was further inflected by Pentecostal influences 
from Britain or America, now felt in Nigeria for the first time. Bodies like the Christ 
Army Church, live Cherubim and Seraphim, and the Christ Apostolic Church emerged: 
others would follow over the years, whether through secession or the emergence of new 
prophets. 

As nationalism got under way from the late 1940s. the mission-linked churches came 
under pressure both to Africanize their top leadership and to achieve a fuller cultural 
adaptation or "contextualization" of their teaching and liturgy. The study of "African 
traditional religion" was pioneered in the religious studies departments of the new 
universities, notably by two Methodists, the ex-missionary Geoffrey Parrinder and the 
Nigerian minister E.B.idowu. AFRICAN THEOLOGY searched for points of consensus 
between the core values of traditional religion and Christianity, where live earlier 
emphasis had been on the diflcrencc. Ecumenism was also in the air. although a scheme 
for church union between the Anglicans. Methodists, and Presbyterians foundered in 
1965. perhaps because it was too much driven by external models. The years around 
Nigeria's independence in 1960 were marked by vigorous church growth in the hitlverto 
less Christian areas of the Middle Belt and the north. As ethnic and regional conflict 
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intensified in (Ike 1960s ii became colored by religious difference, especially as more and 
more Nigerians convened lo (he world religions. In ihe civil war of 1967-1970. (here was 
a rendeney lo stereotype the breakaway southeastern region. Biafra. as “Catholic." 
whereas Biafra saw itself as the victim of a “Muslim" Nigeria. Protestantism did not fit 
this religious coding of political difference, and symbolically it was fitting that the 
Nigerian military ruler. Yakubu Cowon. was himself an Anglican from a minority 
northern group. 

Since the 1970s a wave of neo-Pentecostal or "Bom-again" Christianity has seemed to 
sweep all before it. Its origins lay in the growing influence of diverse, mostly American. 
Pentecostal evangelists who had conducted REVIVALS in Nigeria since the 1950s and 
attracted Nigerians to their BIBLE COLLEGES in the United States, and in the wider 
expansion of what began as campus religious fellowships. Although the religious 
concerns of the born-agains show much continuity with those of earlier churches like 
Aladuia. their idiom is very different: they arc oriented toward the modem and the 
universal, rather than to the uniquely African, and highly effective in the use of electronic 
mass media Tire mainline Protestant churches, hav ing lost many of their y oung people to 
them, are themselves increasingly penetrated by bornagain influences. 

Nigeria's population of perhaps 120.000.000 people is divided fairly equally between 
Muslims and Christians (Christian growth having been much greater in recent decades). 
Although Roman Catholic s easily constitute the largest single church and predominate in 
some parts of the country. Protestants (of all kinds I probably constitute over two thirds of 
the Christian total. In its strongly voluntaristic character, and in its dominance by the 
evangelical tradition whose most recent fruit is the bom-again movement. Nigerian 
Christianity overall continues to bear the stamp of its Protestant origins. 

See also Dutch Re for lived Church in Africa: Pentecostal ism 
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NONCONFORMITY 


The word Nonconformity is applied in Britain, particularly ENGLAND and WALES, to 
churches that do not confomi to the Established Church. Although that logically includes 
Roman Catholics and. in SCOTLAND. Episcopalians, it is generally taken to describe 
non-Episcopalian Protestants, particularly BAPTISTS. Congregationalists Methodists. 
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Presbyterians (outside the CHURCH OF SCOTLAND). Quakers, and Unitarians. It also 
embraces a wide sectarian spectrum from PLYMOUTH BRETHREN to Peculiar People. 
Sometimes the phrase “Evangelical Nonconformity" is used, reflecting the dominant 
temper and excluding Unitarians (see UNITARIAN UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION). 

Precision is therefore difficult. The concept varies subtly but significantly in different 
pans of tl>e British Isles. In IRELAND there has been no Established Church since 1869 
and in Wales since 1912. Yet Nonconformity was a force in Welsh life at least until the 
last quarter of tire twentieth century: to what did it not conform? In Ireland, except 
peihaps the North, the Anglican Church was never a popular, although it was ceitainly a 
social, force: Irish Protestantism of all shades was determined by its reaction to Roman 
Catholicism. If English Nonconformity was shaped by its reaction to ANGLICANISM, 
so Scottish Nonconformity was shaped by PRESBYTERIANISM. Indeed most Scottish 
Nonconformists were dissident Presbyterians. Even so. denominational interac tion within 
Britain was significant. It was fueled, especially in England, by immigration, and in 
Ireland. Scotland, and Wales by anglici/ution. although Nonconformists, especially in 
Wales, were notable linguistic and cultural nationalists. English Nonconformist 
leadership and scholarship was heavily accented by Irish. Scottish, and Welsh ministers, 
for example, the Scottish PETER TAYLOR FORSYTH and the Welsh C.H.Dodd. 


Early History 

Although the word is primarily of nineteenth-century origin, overtaking the earlier 
DISSENT and in turn overtaken by a preference for “Free Churches." the concept has 
been a feature of British life since live seventeenth century, with discernible sixteenth- 
century origins and a suggestive fourteenth-century prehistoiy. Thus Nonconformity’s 
historians have been fas-cinated by congruences with John Wycliffe’s Lollards. It was. 
however, live REFORMATION that liberated the concept, the Elizabethan Settlement that 
confirmed it. and live so-called Puritan Revolution that turned it into a certainty. The 
distinctive groupings of "Old Dissent"—Baptists. Independents (or Congregationalists). 
Presbyterians, and Quakers (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF)—were in existence by 1660. 
The first two had evolved chiefly in England since the reign of ELIZABETH I: the third 
had also evolved in the rest of Britain, most notably in Scotland, as well. They had their 
martyrs (the Separatist Barrow and Greenwood, executed in 1593). their lost leaders 
(ROBERT BROWNE), their heroes (the Mayflower PILGRIM FATHERS of 1620). their 
spiritual and cultural leaders (JOHN MILTON), and their political aspirations (OLIER 
CROMWELL). 

The determinative dates for Nonconformity's institutional existence are 1660 (the 
restoration of the monarchy). 1662 (the ejection of ministers unable to accept the BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER and THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES and live restored church's 
failure in England. Ireland, and Wales to comprehend that major portion of reluctant 
Nonconformists who objected to the nature rather than live principle of establishment), 
and 1689 (when Trinitarian Protestant Dissenters were legally tolerated). There were 
parallel developments in Scotland, where the nature of the Presbyterian establishment 
took longer to clarify. Thereafter Britain was an ecclesiastically divided yet also 
increasingly plural society. Nonconformists were citizens, albeit second-class ones. They 
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were largely, but never wholly, excluded from political leadership and from the English 
universities. They were subject to the threat more often than the reality of discrimination 
when it came to their births, their marriages (especially between 1753 and 1836). and 
their burials, or when it came to the payment of tithes and church rate. 

Nonconformity developed a distinctive culture. The realities and opportunities of 
TOLERATION largely preserved it from a ghetto mentality. Nonetheless 
ECCLESIOLOGY and die contemporary social climate encouraged a complex of 
eousinhoods. at once pervasive and localized, of which the Quakers furnish the best- 
known examples. This fostered commercial strengths, especially as the Industrial 
Revolution developed (see INDUSTRIALIZATION), and was accompanied by a 
theological and literary c-ulture that was both popular and classical. JOHN BUNYAN. 
RICHARD BAXTER.' ISAAC WATTS. Philip Doddridge, and also Daniel Defoe and 
Thomas and Humphrey Gainsborough exemplify this. 

The Evangelical Revival profoundly affected eighteenth-century Nonconformity. It 
galvanized Baptists and Congregationalism (see CONGREGATIONALISM), it changed 
the direction of Quakers, and. by reaction, it shaped the development of many, especially 
English Presbyterians, into Unitarianism. It also provided in METHODISM a clutch of 
denominations whose totality made them the largest non-Anglican Protestant body 
outside Scotland. Methodists, especially Wcsleyans (see WESLEYANISM). disliked the 
Nonconformist label. Legally that is what they were and culturally that is what they 
became. 


Nineteenth Century 

The story of nineteenth-century Nonconformity is one of numerical growth, spiritual 
assurance, ecclesiastical experiment, and political discovery. Nonconformists were 
determined to secure civic and ecclesiastical parity. The former was steadily achieved by 
legislation beginning symbolically in 1828 with the repeal of tlvosc seventeenth-century 
relics, the Test and Corporation Acts. The latter inspired a carefully organized movement 
to disestablish the Anglican Church. This succeeded in Ireland (1869) and Wales (1912). 
It has yet to happen in England. Scotland, as always in ecclesiastical matters, took ns own 
path. Nonconformity's constitutional concern with rights, symbolized in the career of 
Edward Miall. was superseded by a concern with Right: the belief that legislation could 
moralize a nation, symbolized by live phrase. "Nonconformist Conscience." coined in 
1891. 

Nonconformists felt a special affinity for the UNITED STATES. Their knowledge of 
the world was developed by influential foreign missionary societies (see MISSIONARY 
ORGANIZATIONS). Their ministers—the Wesleyan Hugh Price Hughes, the Baptist 
CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON, the Congregational Joseph Parker, live Unitarian 
JAMES MARTINEAU—were riven of national, indeed transatlantic, note. So were 
Nonconformist politicians—the Quaker John Bright, the Unitarian Joseph Chamberlain. 
Nonconformist products were household names: Colman's Mustard. Fry's cocoa. Lever's 
soap. Crossley's Carpets. Wills' Tobacco. Hartley’s Jams. Tlvey built theological colleges 
in Oxford arid Cambridge as well as in the industrial cities. There was a distinctive 
Nonconformist ARCHITECTURE, and an infectious Nonconformist hymnody (see 
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HYMNS AND HYMNALS). The pool ROBERT BROWNING was one of them. 
William Gladstone, of course, was not. hut it was a paradox of Victorian Britain that the 
Liberal party, its prime political success story, was popularly regarded as the 
Nonconformists' party. 

Their numerical strength was revealed by the Religious Census of 1851. Numerical 
parity with Anglicans was surely imminent in England. It had already been achieved in 
Wales. That, however, was never to happen, although growth continued into the early 
twentieth century. 


Twentieth Century 

The scent of success and the experience of social assimilation had their effect. 
Nonconformity was negative. Why not conform? Nonconformity’s distinctive* had 
permeated society, coloring its fabric and determining its temper. This process was quite 
as insistent as its reverse. Nonconformists turned to reexamine their churchmanship. Ever 
since the Scottish disruption of 1843. which issued in the Free Church of Scotland, the 
phrase and concept of a 'FREE CHURCH" had proved attractive. From the 1890s Free 
Church cooperation heralded the twentieth century’s characteristic ecclesiastical motif: 
ECUMENISM. Tire Free Church Council movement fed into the BRITISH COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES of the century's second half. From the Baptist J.H.Shakespeare to live 
Baptist Ernest Payne, culminating in the Congregational/United Reformed John Huxtahle 
and the Methodist Harry Morton. Nonconformity's leaders, only half-jokingly termed 
“Dissenting Primates." were ecumenical leaders. Church reunion (for Methodists in 1907 
and 1932) and union (between English and English-speaking Welsh Congregationalists 
and English Presbyterians to form live United Reformed Church in 1972 and then with 
Churches of Christ in 1981 and Scottish Congregationalists in 2002) punctuated the 
century. The political momentum was dissipated much sooner. Although eight twentieth- 
century prime ministers (H.H. Asquith. David Lloyd George. Stanley Baldwin. Ramsay 
MacDonald. Neville Chamberlain. Harold Wilson. James Callaghan, and Margaret 
Thatcheri had demonstrably close Nonconformist connections, the Nonconformist 
Conscience had effectively vanished even before Lloyd George tried desperately to 
exploit it between the Wars. In the century’s last quarter, despite a still lively social and 
confessional witness. Nonconformity's numbers slumped. In the redefinition of the 
nation's ecclesiastical life, live new nonAnglican churches, frequently of immigrant 
origin, were seldom associated with traditional Nonconformity. Yet its values of personal 
faith, representative churchmanship. biblical scholarship, and a keen sense of the 
Christian citizen's due place in the body politic, remain foundational values for British 
society. 
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CLYDE BINFIELD 


NORTH INDIA, CHURCH OF 


The Church of North India (CNI> was established at Nagpur in 1970 following several 
decades of conversation and negotiations involving Anglicans. BAPTISTS. CHURCH 
OF THE BRETHREN. Congregationulists. DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. Methodists, and 
Presbyterians. Formal negotiations leading to tire union of churches were preceded by 
cooperation and consultation among missionaries during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Local conferences involving the various mission board.', convened at Bombay. 
Calcutta, and Madras, were followed by broader regional conferences in North and South 
India. The first North Indian Conference comprised six mission societies meeting at 
Calcutta in 1855. This body met again in 1857 at Benares and in 1862 at Lahore. The 
LORD'S SUPPER was celebrated together at Lahore by missionaries of differing 
Christian traditions. Territorial comity (dividing the land to avoid overlap! was a further 
expression of unity and a first step toward a united church in North India. The WORLD 
MISSIONARY CONFERENCE at Edinburgh in 1910 furthered live concern for unity and 
cooperation for world evangelization through a united Church of Christ in every country. 

In INDIA live nationalist movement provided impetus towaid a merger. 
NATIONALISM was an outcome of the Western education provided by missionary 
schools and colleges. Indian Christians who contributed positively to the nationalist 
movement included Susil Kumar Rudra (1861-1925). Surendra Kumar Dutta (1878- 
1942). K.T.Paul (1876-1931). and VEDANAYAKA.M SAMUEL AZARIAH (1874- 
1945). The national struggle for freedom from colonial tule involved the church shedding 
its Western accretions. 


History 

The earliest Protestant missionaries. Bartholomiius Ziegenbalg at Tranqucbar and 
WILLIAM CAREY at Se-ramapore. envisioned an indigenous Indian Church rather than 
a replica of European Christianity, an ideal not always achieved. One of the earliest 
attempts to create an independent Indian Church was by Lai Beltari Dey at Calcutta, who 
proposed a United Church of Bengal free of missionary control and encompassing all 
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denominations. Tire attempt failed, but Dey influenced S.Pulney Andy at Madras, who 
worked to realize a National Church in India, which was inaugurated in 1886 and which 
aimed at uniting all denominations. The Calcutta Christo Samaj was formed in 1887 by 
Kali Charan Banerjee and J.G.Shome as an independent and self-supporting 
congregation, but this dissolved in 1894. A similar movement of dissent in Bombay, 
known as tire Bombay Native Christian Church or tire Western India Native Christian 
Alliance, appeared in 1871 but came to an end in 1895. These attempts, all less than 
successful, were manifestations of the growing nationalist movement and a desire for the 
self-identity of Indian Christians. Formation in 1905 of the National Missionary Society 
was a successful expression of Christian nationalism and example of interdenominational 
cooperation. 

Discussions on the possibility of church union in North India began in 1929. A Basis 
of Negotiation was prepared in 1937. Meanwhile, in 1924. a Congregational-Presbyterian 
merger had formed the United Church of Northern India, which tl>en enteied into official 
discussions with Anglicans. Baptists, and Methodists. These churches claimed about a 
million members in all. A Scheme of Union was drafted that made provisions both for 
believer's BAPTISM and infant (sponsored! baptism, and for unification of the ordained 
ministries of tire uniting churches to take place at the inauguration of union. The 
negotiators thus anticipated the complicated question of the rclationship of the new 
church with the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Negotiations were carried out through a series of Round Table Conferences in 1930 in 
Delhi. 1931 in Nagpur. 1937 and 1939 in Lucknow, and 1941. 1947. and 1948 in 
Allahabad. The Negotiating Committee met in 1955. 1957. 1959. 1965. and 1970. The 
CNI was formally inaugurated on November 29. 1970 in a splendid celebration at the All 
Saint's Cathedial in Nagpur through a unification rite validating the ordination of the 
paiticipating traditions. Uniting members included the Church of India. Pakistan. Buima 
and Ceylon (Anglican): the United Church of Northern India: the Council of Baptist 
Churches of Northern India: the Church of the Brethren: the Methodist Church I British 
and Australian): and the DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, hut not the Methodist Church in 
Southern Asia (later reconstituted as the Methodist Church in India), which rejected the 
Plan of Union. 


Characteristics 

The CNI is an Episcopal church in communion with the Church of England. The 
negotiatois from the beginning sought to preserve the impoitant distinctive features of the 
divergent Western traditions represented. Tire confession of Jesus Christ as Loid is the 
primary basis of union. The CNI Statement of Faith is a precise affirmation of the historic 
Christian faith. "The Holy Scripture is accepted as containing all things necessary to 
SALVATION and as the standard of faith, and the Apostles' Creed and Nieene Creed as 
witnessing to and safeguarding the faith" iSahu 199-1:159). 

Formation of tire CNI was seen by some as an innovative ecumenical event that broke 
the rigidities of denominationalism and led to new expressions of tire historic episcopacy. 
LITURGY, and church structure (Perumalil and Hambye c. 1972:296|. In 1972 a Joint 
Council was created for intercommunion of the CNI together with the CHURCH OF 
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SOUTH INDIA and the Mur Thoma Church us an ecumenical instrument "working 
towards u visible manifestation of unity of the three autonomous churches (not yet 
stiucturally or constitutionally one), yet living and acting like one Church of Christ in 
India" (Dharmaraj 1980:51). Negotiations continued with the Methodist Church in India 
as well as conversations w ith lire Lutherans and other churches. 

Today, the CNI is a territorial hierarchy of about twenty-five dioceses with more than 
3.000 congregations and a membership of more than 900.000 representing twenty or 
more languages and cultures stretching across most of India (excluding live southern 
states of India) united in Christian witness and w orship. 

See also Colonialism: Congregationalism: Dialogue. Interconfessional: Ecumenism: 
Methodism: Post-Colonalism: Presbyterianism 
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ROGER E.HEDLUND 


NORWAY 


Introduction 

Norway constitutes an area of approximately 387.000 square kilometers occupying the 
western pan of the Scandinavian Peninsula and the islands of Svalbard and Jan Mayen. It 
is one of the five Nordic nations, and for this reason its history and relations are closely 
related to the test of the Nordic countries. After more than 400 years in union with 
DENMARK. Norway became a constitutional monarchy May 17. 1814. Later the same 
year a looser union with SWEDEN was established. The parliament is called Stoning, the 
parliamentarian system was introduced in 1884. Universal suffrage for men was given in 
1898 and in 191.3 extended to include WOMEN. Since the breakup of the union with 
Sweden in 1905. Norway has been an independent nation stale, but was occupied by 
GERMANY from April 9. 1940 to May 8. 1945. 

The population is about 4.3 million, mainly of Nordic heritage. Because of 
immigration, however, multicultural ism and multireligiousness is increasing. The 
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indigenous people ate ihe Sami (about 30.000). Since ihe end of the nineieemh ceniury 
Norway lias had two official languages. Norwegian (heavily influenced by Danish) and 
New Norwegian (based on Noise and dialects). Recently also the Sami language has 
become the official language in pans of northern Norway. 

The majority of the population lives in urban areas. Tlie capital is Oslo t about 500.000 
inhabitants), which is also the seat of government, pailiament. and king. For historical 
reasons the ecclesiastical center, however, is Trondheim with its cathedral, dedicated to 
St. Olav. 

Although oil and gas constitute a cornerstone of the economy, traditional industry— 
fishery, forestry, manufacturing, and shipping—still is important 

Norway is a member of NATO and an associate member of the West European Union, 
but not of the European Union. Twice (1972. 1994) a majority has voted against joining 
this union. 

Eighty-seven percent of the population belong to the Church of Norway, which 
consists of eleven bishoprics. The church is organized as a Lutheran state church with the 
king as the constitutional head. He exercises his AUTHORITY through the governiwnt. 
whereas the parliament deals with legislation concerning the church. During the last 
decades the church has obtained a certain degree of autonomy and its own bodies. 

The Church of Norway is a member of the LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION and 
the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. 


History 

Norway has been populated for thousands of years. It was ruled by clans, each of which 
dominated a certain area, but became a united land during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. During the Viking Age (8<X>—1050) the Viking chiefs plundered the coasts of 
Europe and brought new cultural and religious impulses back to Norway. Previously the 
Norse religion with its myths about gods and heroes had been the tndigenous religion. 


Christianization 

The start of unification of Norway is often linked to live victory of King Harald Fair- 
Haired in the battle of Hafrsflord in 872. although he controlled only the coastal areas. 
One of his sons. King Haakon the Good, returned to Norway about 950 after a Christian 
upbringing in ENGLAND and became the first missionary king. However, he did not 
succeed in introducing the new religion. More important to the Christianization of 
Norway was King Olav Haraldson. who dred in the battle of Stiklestad in 1030. After his 
death lie became the patron saint of Norway and his grave the center of a cult that 
brought pilgrims from all over Europe to the cathedral that was erected to his memory in 
Trondheim (Nidaros). 

One may say that Norway was Christianized by Viking kings who had met 
Christianity abroad. Although the Noise religion had a local basis, linked with clans and 
local aristocracy, the new religion transcended such boundaties and was more apt to unify 
the country and to be basis of a "modern’ 1 European monarchy. Thus Christianization and 
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unificaiion of a land became iwo sides of che same coin. Organized mission, however, 
first of all from the British Isles, but also from the south (from Germany over Denmark), 
had prepared like soil. 

Duiing tl»e eleventh century the former pagan cult was replaced by Christian 
WORSHIP, churches were built, and Christian laws were established. A change of cult 
took place, followed by a new ethos. To what degree and when the Norwegians really 
became Christians, however, has been a matter of disagreement among historians. 


The Medieval Church 

The Norwegian bishops belonged to the archdiocese of Brcmen (Germany). In 1104 a 
Nordic archdiocese was established in Lund, and in 1152-1153 a papal legate. Cardinal 
Nicholas Breakspear (later Pope Adtian IV). visited Norway and founded the archdiocese 
of Trondheim. 

The strengthening of power of the church led to conflicts with the monarchy. By 
tradition any royal son could claim the throne if the ting (the old regional assembly t 
accepted him. although the church claimed primogeniture and priority of legitimate sons. 
This involved tire church in a civil war that lasted until 1217. Then followed a glorious 
cultural and political era until the Black Death in 1349-1350. The plague killed more 
than half of tire population, with disastrous consequences for both state and church. Only 
one of the bishops survived, and the power of the aristocracy declined. Danes and Swedes 
filled the gaps in the civil and ecclesiastical administration. Before the plague a personal 
union with Sweden had been established in 1319. Under Margaret I of Denmark all three 
Scandinavian states were united under one king (Union of Kalmar 1397). This meant the 
beginning to the end of the Norwegian medieval state. The council of state did not 
manage to promote either their own or Norway's interests, and political power and 
decisions were transfeired to Copenhagen and the Danish kings and nobility. One crucial 
consequence was the Lutheran REFORMATION, which came as a royal decree in 1536- 
1537. 


The Reformation of Norway 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century to the breakup of the union in IS 14. 
Norwegian history and church history are closely linked to Denmaik. and decisions were 
made in Copenhagen. National histoiians have seen this as a time of Danish colonization 
and exploitation. For this reason the Reformation has been seen as a historical break and 
as a strengthening of Danish rule. Others have stressed that this also was a time of 
growth, and that the union gave access to European CULTURE. 

The refomiation of Norway has been characterized as a refoimation without a 
reformer. Tl»e Norwegian council of state tried in the tuibulcnt 1520s and 1530s to 
promote Norwegian independence during live battle of the Danish-Norwegian throne, 
although the members were split. As Archbishop Olav Engelhrcktsson led the council of 
state he tried to maintain the Catholic Church, but ended on the losing side of the conflict 
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between Christian II and Christian III. For that reason he chose to flee the country in the 
spring of 1537. 

There was no popular movement to back a reformation, although most of the 
population and CLERGY seem to have been indifferent. In that way Norway became no 
"Scandinavian Ireland.” although reduced to a Danish province. Tl>e former mighty 
Catholic bishops were removed from their seats, and some churches were plundered and 
the treasures shipped to Copenhagen. The king confiscated the properties of the church, 
and used the wealth to improve administration and create an integrated state, otherwise, 
the king chose a careful and peaceful way to introduce LUTHERANISM. Most of the 
clergy remained in their offices, thus prompting no drastic changes. The main innovations 
were the appointment of superintendents to replace the bishops and a new. Lutheran 
Church Older 11537-1539. Latin/Danish I. To implement the ideas of Lutheranism and to 
standardize LITURGY and organization, the superintendents were to make regular 
visitations and also gather the clergy in synods. However, long distances, difficult travels, 
and a passive vicarage made this difficult. Thus it took a long time to change religious 
views and habits of ordinary people, and in isolated pans reminiscences of Catholicism 
survived to the beginning of the nineteenth century. In 1550 the BIBLE was published in 
Danish (see BIBLE TRANSLATION), and a few years later came a serv ice book and a 
hymn ho ok (see HYMNS AND HYMNALS). Thus a Lutheran service with hymns in a 
more undeistandable language took on a firmer form. 

The most important consequence of the reformation was a close link between church 
and state/king. The king was I read of the church, and the superintendents and ministers 
were servants of both God and king. Tire negative consequence was a decline of the 
school system run by the church and financed by incomes that now were lost. 


The Age of Lutheran Orthodoxy and Absolutism 

The second part of the sixteenth and most of tire seventeenth century marked an era of 
teaching tire people the evangelical faith and defending the light Lutheran faith against 
heresies tsee HERESY). King Fredrik II sympathized with the followers of PHILIP 
MF.LANCHTHON and in 1580 banned the BOOK OF CONCORD, the main symbol of 
Lutheran ORTHODOXY. In time he had to yield to oithodoxy. but tire confession of tire 
Church of Norway tin addition to the three creeds from tire old church) still consists of 
MARTIN LUTHER'S Little Catechism and the AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 

Because of fear of Sweden and tire growing importance of Norway's natural resources, 
the Danish kings took a stronger interest in Norway. The most outstanding was King 
Christian IV. He made several long journeys through tire country, founded towns, and 
promoted sawmills, mining, and salt-works. He also gave Norway its own Church Order 
(1607). 

In 1629 tire king took measures to strengthen CHURCH DISCIPLINE and morals. 
Stricter laws against immoral behavior were introduced, and lay "helpers” were 
appointed to assist in supervising parish numbers. Furthermore, the knowledge of the 
clergy was improved by the requirement of a degree in theology from tire University of 
Copenhagen before entering ministry. This requirement for theological qualifications 
remained until it was abandoned for certain groups by the General Synod in the 1990s. 
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As in the rest of Europe, the seventeenth century was the age of charges against people 
accused of being witches and wizards allied with the DEVIL. Probably 1.000-2.000 such 
processes took place in Norway during the seventeenth century, and several hundred 
ended with a death sentence (see WITCHCRAZEl. 

Under King Christian IV the nobility lost some of its influence, although an increasing 
number of civil servants and professional officers got important roles in the 
administration of tire dual monarchy. At the same time an increasing bourgeoisie claimed 
their pan of the political power. This resulted in the introduction of ABSOLUTISM in 
1660. Tire Danish council of state lost its power, the kingdom became hereditary, and the 
king had the absolute power. The kingdom became a sacral monarchy and the clergy the 
king's employees. 

An important goal of the absolutist policy was standardization of laws and official 
practices, including church and services. King Christian V gave a new codex of laws for 
Norway (Norwegian Laws of 1687) in which laws concerning church and religious life 
were a part of the general laws of the stale. A part of these church laws regulated the life 
of the church until the end of the twentieth century. Furthermore, a Danish-Norwegian 
Church Ritual had been introduced in 1685. regulating the different services in detail. 
This Church Ritual dominated tire Norwegian tradition for tire next 2(X) years and turned 
Sunday service into a psalm mass. The singing of psalms became an important part of the 
Lutheran worship. 


The Age of Pietism and Enlightenment 

The greatest change in church life during the eighteenth century came with the pietistic 
reform movement, which spread from Germany to Norway through Denmark. 

PIETISM in Denmark-Norway was a revival “from above." promoted by the king and 
nobility, and spread through the clergy to tire parishes. It reintroduced CONFIRMATION 
(1736). which was abandoned by the Reformation, established a public church school 
system (1739) with confirmation as final examination, reformed tire system dealing with 
pauperism, and introduced MISSIONS (to the Eskimos and the Sami people) as a 
Christian duty. 

The compulsory confirmation was based on learning by heart an explanation of the 
CATECHISM (consisting of 759 questions and answers! written by tire pietistic 
theologian and later bishop Erik Pont oppidan. For almost 200 yearn this explanation 
became the main source of Norwegians' knowledge of what was true Christianity, and 
how a pious Christian should live. During the second pan of the nineteenth century the 
public church school was secularized and modernized, partly by Norwegian followers of 
the Danish theologian and poet NICOLAJ F.S.GRUNDTV1G. ‘ 

Radical Pietism also made its way to Denmark-Norway. For this reason the authorities 
introduced an act (1741 > to control CONVENTICLES. It put tire vicars in charge of 
supervising such lay activity. Tire aim was to secure religious unity and social order. It 
could not. however, prevent the CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN from gaining influence 
among the bourgeoisie and clergy, and during the following century this type of 
Christianity made a strong impact on the Norwegian church and theology. Today the 
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Brethren's distinction between an organized church of all baptized and a kernel of true 
believers has became standard Norwegian eeclesiology. 

In many ways Pietism was a movement of ENLIGHTENMENT, although a Christian 
Enlightenment, with a basis in live bourgeoisie and the court. Later in the eighteenth and 
in the first part of the nineteenth century , the same social groups became the basis of a 
more secularized Enlightenment. It was first of all an elite phenomenon and therefore of 
less influence in Norway than in Denmatfc. 


The Age of Revivalism and Democratization 

Duiing the era from the French Revolution to World War I. Norway went through 
dramatic changes. It went from ABSOLUTISM to DEMOCRACY, from a society of 
estates to a society of equals, from an agraiian society to urbanization and early 
INDUSTRIALIZATION, from being a part of a multinational state to become a nation 
state. These changes also made a great impact on the church. 

In 1811 the king founded the University of Christiania tOslo) as the first national 
institution in Norway. The lectures started two years later, and the purpose was to supply 
the state with civil servants, not just a clergy. The first teachers of theology. Peter Heisleb 
and Steneius Johannes Stenersen. represented a mild biblical orthodoxy. This was also 
the time of the Napoleonic Wars, in which Denmark-Norway tried to remain neutral, but 
got involved on the French side stemming from hostile actions from England. The 
consequence was a disaster to Norway attributed to a sea blockade, which caused 
starvation and illness. Tire clergy, inspired by ideas of the Enlightenment, made a great 
effort to help their parishioner. At the end of the wars Denmark had to give up all rights 
to Norway in the Treaty of Kiel (January 1814). With support of the Great Powers. 
Sweden intended to establish a new union, although this plan was delayed and an 
impoitant interlude took place in the spring of 1814. 

The Danish crown prince. Christian Fiedrik. was governor of Norway, and together 
with the nobility and civil servants Ire organized a rebellion against the Treaty of Kiel. A 
constituent assembly, gathered at Eidvoll. declared a new. democratic constitution and 
elected Christian Fredrik as king. After a short war with Sweden. Irowcver. Ire had to 
resign, and a new peisonal union was established. 

Although the constitution at tire time was most radical, it continued tire policy of 
religious unity. Paragraph 2 stated that the Evangelical-Lutheran religion renraiired the 
official religion of the state, which it still is. During the assembly freedom of religion had 
been mentioned as one of the ptiirciples. but in the final version it had vanislred. Tlrere is 
disagreement concerning the reason. Some have called it a slip of the (ten. but more likely 
freedom of religion was not an actual problem. Norway was a religiously homogeneous 
society, and religion was still considered "tire glue" that kept society together and gave 
reasons for morality and loyalty. Later this function was replaced by NATIONALISM 
and freedom of religion was no longer a threat. Thus the religious legislation was 
gradually liberalized from the 1840s. 

First of all. tire Act of Conventicles, which was an obstacle to groups of religious 
revivalism, was abandoned (1842). and a new act permitting dissenters to remain 
Norwegian citizens and practice their faith was introduced (1845). Religious revivalism 
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had occulted in most of nineteenth-century Pioicsiuni Europe. but ii made a greater 
impact on like Norwegian society (sec REVIVALS). For a long time this revivalism lias 
been interpreted as a popular reaction to the Enlightenment and theological rationalism. 
For that reason the continuity between the Pietism of the early eighteenth century and 
religious revivalism has been stressed. However, during the last decades such revivalism 
has been seen as a part of the modernization of society. For this reason the novelty of 
these movements has been underlined, that is. how tliey broke the unity of a premodem 
agrarian society, created new social forms, and represented an early MODERNISM. 

A common feature of these early religious revivalist groups was the time when tliey 
occurred (about 1800). and their charismatic leadership. In Norway the well-known 
HANS NIELSEN HAUGE (1771-1824) had his mystical experience in 17%. which 
aroused a vocation to preach and to begin a nationwide awakening combined with 
merchant enterprises (see AWAKENINGS). Contrary to previous Pietism, this new 
religious revivalism was led by the LAITY and expressed its new self-conceit. 
Furthermore, it represented a challenge to traditional society with its subordination. For 
that reason the political authorities treated such awakening movements severely and 
arrested live leaders. They were seen as rebellions, which becomes quite clear in the case 
against Hauge. who was treated as a threat against the state. 

Hauge was arrested in I SIM. accused of serious crimes, and was kept in prison for 
almost ten years, which broke his health and made him more cooperative with the official 
church. His fate made him the martyr of the laity and the patron saint of what has been 
called a Norwegian counterculture, although in his last will live ''rebel'' admonished his 
followers to remain in the church and to respect the clergy. In a longer perspeetive his 
followers were totally integrated in the church, and some of the second generation 
(among them Hauge's own son) studied theology and became ministers. A new 
awakening in the 1850s under the leadeiship of the confessional orthodox Gisle Johnson 
(1822-18941. professor of theology at University of Christiania, led radical Pietism of the 
early revivalism into Lutheran orthodoxy, and even political conservatism. Thus 
“awakening" Christianity became the Christianity of the official church. It also 
implicated an end of the religious unity of the state, and opened society to modern, 
religious pluralism. In this way religious revivalism gave an important contribution to the 
SECULARIZATION of society. 

Another distinctive mark of religious revivalism was the emphasis on morality. Daily 
work was seen as a service to God and the new life after CONVERSION was expected to 
be a sober and simple life. This led to an active and productive ethos and then to an 
improvement of living conditions. Some revivalists because rather wealthy, and 
revivalism was important in establishing a middle class as well as a farmers' opposition 
in the parliament. This illustrates how religious revivalism created an early social 
mobility, which inaugurated a breaking up of traditional and stable agrarian society, 
although revivalism could also turn into open rebellion. In the north of Scandinavia, a 
religious awakening around the Swedish minister LARS LEVI l./F.ST.ADIUS (1800- 
1861). beginning in live 1840s. made its way into the Sami population and established an 
ethnic religiosity throughout live region. This was one of the elements in a rebellion that 
took place in Kautokeino in northeast Norway in November 1852. Some from the Sami 
population killed live local merchantman and the constable and harassed live minister, the 
main local agents for the authorities. 1-uter on. Laestadinism became live most influent 
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religions awakening in the north with a great impact on church and society, but the 
rebellious attitude was replaced by a sectarian antimodernism and Lutheran 
confessionalism. 

From tire middle of the nineteenth century religious revivalism developed into 
organized societies promoting missions both abroad and inside Norway (see 
MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS), and at the same time establishing sons of free 
churches within the boundaries of the state church. Moreover, revivalism and a new 
freedom of religion also paved tire way for establishing traditional free churches. In 1814 
some Norwegians had returned from English prisons as Quakers (see FRIENDS. 
SOCIETY OFi and were persecuted by the authorities. Some immigrated to America, but 
after 1845 they could rcmain and practice tlreir belief. Already in 1843 a Roman Catholic 
parish was started in Christiania, and in 1851 a constitutional ban against Jews (see 
JUDAISM) living in the country was abandoned. In the 1850s came Mormons (sec 
MORMONISM). Methodists (see METHODISM), and BAPTISTS and in tire following 
decades minor groups broke away from tire established church and founded tlreir own 
congregations such as Lutheran Presbyterians (see PRESBYTERIANISM). In tire 
beginning of the tw entieth century canre Pentccostals (see PENTECOSTALISM I. later 
secularized humanism, and in the last decades charismatic CHRISTIAN RIGHT groups. 
NEW AGE MOVEMENTS, and. because of immigration, other world religions such us 
Islam. 


The Age of Conflicts and Reforms 

Although religious revivalism actualized the question of individual identity, 
modernization of the society challenged the traditional identity of the church centered on 
the clergy. From the middle of the nineteenth century new concepts such as "state 
church" and "folk church" expressed new relations between state, people, and church. A 
democratization of the church became a part of a general political democratization. 

Piofessor Johnson was the most influential person in the church during the second half 
of the nineteenth century. He represented both orthodoxy and pietism and suppressed the 
Norwegian followers of Gtundivig because of their religious and political liberalism. His 
own political conservatism was bused on traditional laitheran loyalty to the authorities 
according to Paul’s commandment in Romans 13. During a constitutional battle in the 
187(>s and I88()s. where the issue was establishment of a parliamentarian system tire 
king engaged himself on the conservative side and made plans for a coup d'etat. The 
conflict ended in 1884 with a conservative government being impeached, and a 
parliamentary system was gradually introduced. 

In the beginning of 1883. when tire situation was very tense. Johnson published an 
appeal to friends of Christianity in Norway. It attacked the Liberal Left Party and its 
democratic politics. Four hundred fifty prominent men in church and society, aiming 
them all the bishops, signed it. This appeal scandalized tire church for decades and nude 
the gap between the church and the democratic and national movement obvious. The 
church was considered an enemy to democratic and national issues such as rights and 
needs of an increasing uiban wotting class and the demand for a separate Norwegian 
Consular Service to promote Norwegian interests within the Union. 
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II was fiisi ai I ho turn of the cemuiy that religious revivalism approached national 
revivalism, and during the conflict with Sweden in 1905 religious nationalism occurred, 
seeing the national history as an expression of the will of God. The prime minister. 
Christian Michelsen. used the church to give legitimacy to his rehellion government after 
the breakup of the Union (June 7). The unilateral break was backed during the service the 
following Sunday, and the clergy supported the government in two plebiscites: upon the 
breakup of the Union (August I3| and upon accepting a new monarchy (November 12- 
13). 

Democratization of society in tire second pan of the nineteenth century changed the 
concept of tire church into a “folk church." which describes an inclusive and democratic 
church. Tire result was not a sepaiation of CHURCH AND STATE like in other 
European nation.' during tire nineteenth century, but a combination of state church and 
freedom of religion. Furthermore, the integration of religious revivalism into tire official 
church and the modernization of the state church into a "folk church" show how tire 
process of modernization mostly took part as a peaceful transfomtation. For this reason it 
makes good sense to interpret tire long tradition of having an integrated Lutheran State 
Church as an important prerequisite for the building of a Norwegian social democratic, 
welfare state. 

The most important change in Norwegian church life during the nineteenth century 
was. Irowever. reforms of hymnbook and liturgies. A Norwegianizcd hyntnbook by 
Magnus B.Landstad. minister and poet, was authorized in 1869. and parts of it are still 
present in the latest hymnbook from 1985. Toward the end of the nineteenth century. 
Gustav Jensen, practical theologian and church leader, started a process of reforming 
liturgies, restoring them according to both prc-Reformation traditions and revivalism, a 
concept that characterizes even today's liturgies. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century a movement within the church sought to 
establish democratic church bodies and even separate church and state. Duiing the 
twentieth century it led to reforms like the establishment of parish councils (1920). 
bishopric councils (1933). a national council (1969). and a gen-eral synod (1984). 
Furthermore, a bishops' conference became an official body in 1934. The main problem 
is that few members of the church (2 to 3 percent! take pan in live elections. Thus the 
bodies arc not representative to the majority of the members of the church. Recently this 
has become obvious in dealing with ethical challenges from the modern society like 
abortion and gay partnerships, which threaten to split the church. 

In live beginning of the twentieth century, however, it was live traditional teaching of 
the church and the relationship between Christianity and modern CULTURE and science 
that represented the main challenges. It resulted in a major conflict between church and 
theology and led to the establishing of a private theological faculty < 1908). which claimed 
to represent orthodoxy against modern, liberal theology (sec LIBERAL 
PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). This conflict reached a peak in 1920 when an 
assembly of members of various Christian organizations met in Oslo under the leadership 
of Ole Hallcsby. a teacher at live private theological faculty. They proclaimed there would 
be no cooperation with liberal theologians and ministers. Around 1930 the conflict 
subsided as live result of a new consciousness of the church and its role in live history of 
the nation. In July of that same year. 900 years of Norwegian Christianity were 
commemorated in Trondheim in the presence of all live bishops, live king, the 
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government, and members of parliament and representatives from other Protestant 
churches. In the 1930s the influence from KARL BARTH and dialectical theology <soc 
NEO-ORTHODOXY' i also contributed to change the agenda of Norwegian theology. 

At the beginning of the 1930s an international economic crisis had driven tens of 
thousands of people into unemployment and pauperism, while the political tensions 
increased. The church was Ikostile to socialism and a growing Labor Paity. but the party 
abolished its former critical altitude to church and religion and came to power in 1935. 
forming a government and managing to unify a split nation. This became impoitant 
regarding the German occupation on Apiil 9. 1940 and the later resistance against a 
collaborative Norwegian Nazi government. 

Although former conflicts within the church decreased in the 1930s, new awakenings 
occurred: a middle-class awakening around the Finnish-Swedish preacher Frank Mangs 
and the Oxford Group Movement < 1934). Furthermore, the main challenges came from a 
radical and secularized cultural elite who criticized both Christian doctrine and sexual 
morality and sought emancipation through psychoanalysis. However, during the Geiman 
occupation it turned out that live church and live people still constituted an integrated unit. 
Eivind Berggrav. bishop of Oslo, managed duiing autumn 1940 to unite different 
fractions of the church in a joint resistance against the Nazi regime. In February 1942 tire 
bishops, as an act of protest against Nazification of the youth, resigned from tire civil part 
of their offices, but remained in service of the church. On Eastei Day (Apiil 4. 1942) 
most of tire clergy followed the bishops in reading a declaration, called "Foundation of 
the Church. 1 ' from the pulpits. This declaiation stated that the Christian loyalty to the 
authorities depended on the authorities' upholding of law and justice, although the Nazi 
authorities had violated this, and for that reason the clergy laid down tire civil part of their 
offices. These actions led to the airests of leaders within the church and Christian 
organizations and to a bitter contlict between the church and tire Nazi state that lasted to 
the liberation in May 1945. 


Postwar and Old Conflicts 

In 1945 the leaders of the church had made plans for a rechristiania/ation of society and 
hoped for more autonomy, although they were soon disappointed. Some of the same 
controversies with secular radicalism from tire 1930s reoccurred. and a proposition of a 
national council was turned down in parliament by the Labor Party (1953). Tire paity'‘s 
vision for postwar Norway was to build a welfare slate, whereas church leadeis wished to 
renew society on tire basis of Christian morality and creed. 

In 1953-1954 even tire theological tensions from the first decades of tire twentieth 
century rose to surface. In a sermon transmitted by radio. Ole Kiistian Hallesby warned 
nonconverts of damnation to Hell. This resulted in a major dispute. The bishop of Hamar. 
Kristian S.Schjelderup. responded stating that such threats were not compatible w ith the 
Gospel of Love. Hallesby and other conservatives accused the bishop of Ireresy. The 
government settled the matter after a round of theological hearings, and Schjeldeiup 
continued as bishop. The conflict was sharpened when Schjeldeiup in 1961 ordained the 
first female minister in spite of fieree protests from other bislrops. conservatives, teachers 
of the private theological faculty, and leadeis of Christian organizations. In May 1993 the 
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first female bisliop. Rosemarie Kuhn, was installed precisely in the bishopric of Hamai. 
and female ministers have since become a normal pan of church order. 

In ihe 1960s lire theological conflicts were fueled by the influence from existential 
theology and the question of the historical Jesus, at the same time as the Cold War with 
nuclear rearmament and the inhuman consequences of capitalism faced the church w ith 
new challenges. Tire call for Cluistian social ethics and the influence from the theology 
of hope led to a new social-ethical consciousness, and within the frame of ecumenism 
this was followed up in tire 1980s and I99<»s through impulses from both liberation 
theology and contextual theology. 

At the beginning of tire new millennium the church is split between pietistic-inspired 
traditionalism and modernizing liberalism, but united in social-ethical engagement within 
an ecumenical and international context. 
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DAG THORKILDSEN 


NYGREN, ANDERS (1890-1978) 


Swedish church leader. Nygren was born November 15. 1890 in GOteborg. SWEDEN 
and died October 20. 1978 in Lund. Sweden. 

Known primarily for lus wotk as a professor of theological ethics and the philosophy 
of religion at the University of Lund (1921-1949). Nygren addressed fundamental topics 
of philosophy. THEOLOGY, and ETHICS. As a theologian he used "motif research,” 
grounded in historical analysis, to identify Aga/ie (divine, self-giving love) as the 
essential theological concept or category li.e.. "motif) of Christianity. Nygren 
distinguished this motif, restored to a central place in the church's sotcriological 
formulations by the Lutheran REFORMATION, from Eros (self-oriented love), with its 
Platonic roots. The "Lundensian School." represented by Nygren. used motif research to 
analyze important theological issues such as revelation. ATONEMENT, and ethics. 

As a philosopher Nygren applied motif analysis to religions beyond Christianity. 
Theoretically philosophers and theologians alike could search for the basic motif in each 
respective religion, thinugh the application of this scientific methodology. 
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Ay a clergyman. Nygren. ordained in 1912. served as bishop of Lund < I949-195SI and 
was elected 'the first president of the LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION (1947- 
1952). Nygren helped oversee the rebuilding of Lutheran churches in post-World War II 
Europe, while encouraging the scholarship of others. 

As an ecumenist. Nygren was active before World War II in the Conferences on Faith 
and Order (I-ausanne. 1927; Oxford. 1937) and instrumental after the war in establishing 
the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. 

See also Ecumenism; Lutheranism. Scandinavia; Theology. Twentieth Century 
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OBERLIN, JOHANN FRIEDRICH (1740- 

1826) 


Lutheran Piciisi educator. Oherlin was Lutheran pastor in a remote parish in the Vosges 
Mountains near tike French-German frontier. Although Obcilin spent his entire career in 
this isolated locale, he became well known for exemplary PIETISM and for his 
innovative educational methods. 

Born on August 31. 1740. in Sirassburg (now Strasbourg. FRANCE!. Obcrlin's 
childhood years were in a home steeped in education and Lutheran Pietism. His father 
was a teacher, and his mother descended from a long line of 1 .eitheran ministers who 
manied daughters of oilier Luthcian ministers. After earning a doctor of philosophy 
degree. Obcilin was a private tutor for three years before accepting a call to a pulpit in the 
Ban Je la RikIic (Sieinml. Valley of Rocks), a poverty-stricken pocket of 
LUTHERANISM. 

Obcilin typified Pietist efforts to combine intense FAITH with concern for the worldly 
needs of the poor and dow ntrodden. He supported tlie charitable institutions maintained 
by Pietists at HALLE. He lived a simple ascetic lifestyle. For years he abstained from 
coffee and sugar because slaves produced them. Deeply concerned about the poverty and 
isolation of his adopted Imnw. Obcilin became a tireless local booster and reformer. He 
promoted agricultural innovation, such as fertilization of crops, and he spearheaded 
bridge and road construction, at times singlehandedly beginning a project until individual 
peasants joined him. gradually creating a community effort. 


Educational Reform 

OberliiTs educational reforms were consistent with his interest in assisting the destitute. 
Determined to improve the general conditions in his long-suffering parish and appalled at 
the stifling environment in peasant households. Oberlin's system began with children at 
age three or four, much earlier than was customary. He organized these young children in 
small groups for instruction that lasted only a few hours. several titles per week, thus 
avoiding a lengthy separation from parents. For teachers he hired young, unmarried 
women from lire community. On public occasions he referred to these teachers as 
‘'leaders of tender youth." thereby presenting a warm, gentle image. Students acquired 
useful skills, particularly knitting, but also carding and combing of flax, and they took 
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walks 10 collect and identify local insects, plants, and locks. They received religious 
instruction and learned to read maps, especially to locate tlseii homes and significant local 
geographic features but also the countries of the world. Oberlin's school also taught 
cleanliness, habits of hygiene, and manners, which Oberlin hoped that children would 
carry back into their homes. Lessons were in proper French only, not the local dialect, 
which was a mixture of French. German, local idioms, and Italian borrowed from 
workers imported by the local lord. When student’s interest lagged. Oberlin and his 
teachers used magic tricks to keep their attention. Aside from educational achievements 
Oberlin believed that in the long run skills students acquired would benefit the 
community by making it less isolated. 

Oberlin was also involved in the public school, which took students at age six or 
seven. Here only men taught, but otherwise Oberlin’s program was also creative. For 
example, teachers taught demonstration lessons, which colleagues observed and 
evaluated. He gave credit vouchers to reward parents whose childien attended regularly, 
and he provided five books and materials to parents unable to pay but who made an effort 
to educate their children. In return Oberlin ex-pected recipients of aid to live what he 
considered a pious life, including avoidance of taverns and not keeping dogs, whieh he 
determined was a luxury. He also refused to confirm (admit to church membership) 
children who did not attend school regularly, thereby punishing parents who neglected 
their children's schooling. He stipulated compulsory education until the age of sixteen. 
Thus, whether spearheading projects to improve the local economy or immersing himself 
in the local educational system. Oberlin demonstrated uncommon activism in charitable 
endeavors. 


An International Figure 

Although Oberlin lived almost all of his professional life in the secluded Ban tic la 
Roche, he nevertheless became well known among intellectuals and theologians, 
primarily for his dynamic combination of faith with works. Word of Oberlin spread 
largely through networks of correspondence, artd his exchange of letters with JOHANN 
HEINRICH JUNG-STILL1NG. a well-connected Radical Pietist who in turn informed his 
correspondents of Oberlin’s work, was particularly instrumental. Jung-Stilling and other 
Radical Pietists cherished wilderness or desert experiences, citing those of Moses and 
Jesus, and they thought that Oberlin’s ministry in the Ban ilc la Roche ft this model. 
Oberlin’s correspondence with the BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY brought 
English visitors to his community. Some English visitors kept detailed journals of 
Oberlin’s activities, which were published and read widely within mission circles. Tsar 
Alexander I of Russia became an admirer of Oberlin after learning of live isolated 
Lutheran from a baroness who was attracted to Oberlin’s interest in ESCHATOLOGY. 
When in 1813 Alexander invaded France through Alsace, he sent a messenger to Oberlin 
bearing a letter of safe conduct and instructed his troops to avoid the Ban tic la Roche as 
much as possible. 

One event was especially instrumental in Oberlin’s fame. In 1778 he took in a 
w andering stranger, who turned out to be Jacob Len/.. a popular playwright. Lent was not 
only physically in need—hungry, ditty, cold, w ith a festering sore on one foot—but he 
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was also psychologically devastated. After an incident in which Lenz seized scissors 
from Obcrlin's wife and threatened suieide. Oberlin sent Lenz aw ay, and soon thereafter 
the dissipated playwright died. Although intellectuals hotly debated Obcrlin's treatment 
of Lenz. the incident also spread Oberlin's renown. 

In fact. Oberlin's fame extended even to the North American frontier. When in 1832 
American evangelical refomiers sought to establish a community of enlightened values 
and Christian simplicity in Ohio, they immediately drew upon Oberlm for inspiration. As 
Oberlin in his valley battled Satan, they determined to fight evil in the Mississippi Valley. 
Consequently, they imitated Oberlin's educational system for their children, and they 
named their college after him. 

Oberlin died on June I. 1826. He was buried in the church graveyard at Fouday. a 
village in the Ban dc la Roue he. 
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STEPHEN LONGENECKER 


OBSERVANCES 


Observances are acts and customs of devotion or discipline, individual or corporate, 
especially those repeated at specified times and according to prescriptions as to 
frequency, intention, or performance. In the anthropological study of any community, 
including Protestant churches and groups, observances are examined and interpreted as 
being indicative of the community's beliefs, relationships, social roles and trends in 
development, and ambivalent views. 


Protestant Ambivalence with Regard to Observances 

In classical Protestant thought, observances may be acts of obedience io God's revealed 
will, or acts of human initiative: in the latter case, they may be judged to be peimitted by 
God's law. or questionable, or wrong. On the Protestant understanding of redemption, 
observances, even when acts of obedience to God's revealed will, may be obligatory, and 
may be acts of faith, but do not sccurc God's favor through any intrinsic merit. When 
they arc acts of conformity with the rules of live faith community, they may be 
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commendable, bui may noi infringe cm the freedom and responsibility of (he individual or 
particular church. Observances (hat are understood as divine acts in (he church through 
obedient human instrumentality are obligatory, and are means of GRACE, but 
interpretation of their sacramental efficacy differs among Protestant theologies. As to 
what is required or peimissible in observances in general: Reformed doctrine has tended 
to restrict observances strictly to acts man-dated in Scripture, whereas Lutheran. 
Anglican, and Methodist traditions incline to encourage observances compatible with 
Scripture. The Quakers (sec FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF) and others have concluded that 
no external observances have any divine sanction, and that, although Christians may 
gather for meeting, all that is required is a waiting on God. preferably in silence, for the 
gift of the Inward Light, which may prompt a sharing of reflection, testimony, 
exhortation, confession, or prayer. 

From the beginning. Protestantism has warned against the abuse of observances, not 
least those divinely mandated. Medieval customs had. in live reforming view, added 
unworthy human accretions to divine institution and primitive simplicity, reduced divine 
things to triviality, encouraged superstition, misdirected to creatures adoration 
attributable only to God. and tempted the user to rely on human deserving or bargaining 
rather than on God and God's grace. Tlvese dangers, to which all religious life is 
vulnerable, all go hack, so the Reformers agreed, to a separation of observances from the 
Word of God. 


The Word: Proclaimed. Heal'd. Obeyed 

Protestantism agrees that the Word of God is encountered in Sciipturc. and has often 
identifred the Word directly with Scripture. This has meant that Protestant churches have 
felt live immediate impact of HIGHER CRITICISM of the BIBLE (historicity, ethical 
consistency, source-criticism, comparative religion). Some Protestants simply ignore 
these challenges, whereas others respond to them as liberating, in that God is understood 
as leading all cieation. all humanity, by the Eternal Word, most fully and defrnitively 
uttered as live Incarnate Word, among people who recorded and interpreted the events. 
This was done with divine help, which nonetheless worked with them within their 
personal and cultural limitations. This approach has been sumtiKd up: The Bible is the 
word of those to whom live Word of the Lord came.” 

The Protestant appreltension of the Word as the gracious self-impartation of the all- 
merciful Trinity has often been lost in popular Protestantism, when the Bible has been 
viewed as a book of rules. However, especially since live work of C.H.Dodd. the essential 
narrative character of both Testaments has aided Protestants and others to present the 
Bible as the story of progressive divine-human covenant friendship, a story so told that 
successive generations of believers become incorporated into it. 

The canon, or recognized list, of biblical books presented Protestantism with a 
decision. The first Reformers accepted the Septuagint Canon of the Old Testament, as it 
had been transmitted by the Eastern and Latin Churches. Soon, however. Protestant 
churches reduced at least to secondary status live "Apocryphal” or "Deutero-canonical'' 
books and retained only those Hebrew or Aramaic books that had been canonized by the 
Rabbis at Jarnnia in 70 A.D. 
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The Word, in or as Scripture, is 10 be read in ihe WORSHIP of (be congregation. 
There, and in oral or written spiritual counsel, it is to be expounded and applied. In 
classical Protestantism a preacher may insist only on principles provable from Scripture 
as being indispensable for saving belief. The Word is not solely information, nor is the 
reading and exposition of the Word solely didactic in purpose: the individual Christian is 
summoned to hear. read. mark, leant, and inwardly digest. 


Sacraments 

Classical Protestantism insists on the dominical SACRAMENTS, for which Scripture 
attests institution and AUTHORITY from Jesus. This represents a DISSENT from the 
Roman assertion of seven sacraments, of which tlte Anglican Article 35 says that five 
(CONFIRMATION. Penance. Orders. Matrimony, and Extreme Unction I are not divinely 
mandated ceremonies hut "have grown partly (out) of corrupt following of the Apostles, 
partly are states of life allowed in tike Scriptures." The remainder are BAPTISM and the 
"Holy Communion." or "LORD S SUPPER." We must note that MARTIN LUTHER 
himself included Confession and Absolution as a sacrament, but most later Lutheran 
thought does not follow him. Some extremist wings of the Reformation, together with the 
Society of Friends and the Quaker-influenced SALVATION ARMY, deny to these or 
any sacraments any degree of authority, and recommend instead an inwar d dedication of 
the spirit, and communion by PRAYER and fellowship. The Salvation Army has found it 
necessary to create a substitute for baptism (or confirmation) in the form of Recruitment 
Under tike Flag. 

Baptism in classical Protestantism has assumed as normative administration to the 
children of Christianity-professing families, baptismal promises being made either by 
godparents or families, the implied obligations being taken on by the baptized at an age 
of responsible choice. This is usually called "paedobaptism" or "infant baptism." but a 
more reasonable title might he "heritage-baptism." Such a pattern originally assumed the 
conversion to Protestantism of whole communities (kingdoms, principalities, city-states). 
Other Protestant traditions (Anabaptist. MENNON1TE. Baptist. Old German Baptist. 
CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN) baptize only on the candidate's personal profession of 
faith, on tike ground that discipleship cannot be inherited, but can only be an individual 
choice. This is usually called "believer-baptism" (again, a more apt title might he 
"profession-baptism"l. Independency (CONGREGATIONALISM), although confessing 
the voluntaristic principle for church membership, has retained heritage-baptism, as has 
METHODISM. By the later twentieth century, even in paedobaptist churches, where 
once parents had been told unambiguously that it was their Christian duty to present their 
children for baptism, a dual practice had grown up. some parents presenting their infant 
children and others declining to do so. expecting the children to make the choice 
themselves. 

The matter and form of baptism (to use tike medieval categories, which ecumenical 
interaction has brought back into Protestant use) are usually water, poured with the 
words. "(Name). I baptize you in the native of the Father and of the Son. and of the Holy 
Spirit." with sonKtimes interpretative additions, as for instance in some Presbyterian use. 
”|Nan*:|. child of the covenant. I baptize you...." Most Protestants baptize by pouring 
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(albeit often in a reduced form of sprinkling from ihe fingers). Anabaptists traditionally 
baptize by pouring, but English BAPTISTS in the early seventeenth century introduced 
baptism by immersion, appealing to Paul's image in Romans 6 of baptism as a funeral. 
Similar reasoning influenced Alexander Campbell and the Christian Church (DISCIPLES 
OF CHRIST). Those who baptize by pouting point out that in Paul’s Hellenistic world 
the essential act of a funeral was in fact a pouring, w hether of soil or dust or pebbles or. if 
need be. water. The doctrine of intention is little discussed except in ecumenical contexts: 
as in Roman Catholic THEOLOGY, the intention is generally to be infetred from the 
"form." or words of administration. The Roman Catholic revision of catechesis and 
initiation, principally tl»e "Rite of Christian Initiation of Adults." has provoked much 
heart-searching and rethinking in some older Protestant denominations, as has Faith and 
Older Paper III. Bapiiun. Euchariit. and Miniary, although resultant liturgical revision 
in those churches has not met with settled or always positive response. 

Confirmation among Protestants differs widely in usage and interpretation. Anglicans 
requirc continuation by bishops as live usual gateway to communicant status: Lutherans 
and Reformed concentrate on a protracted period of catechetical instiuction before 
admission to communion. Anglicans land Methodists, since the 1960s) lay on hands in 
confirmation. 

Absolution may be considered as an appendix to baptism because in principle it 
restores the penitent to the communicant status belonging to the baptized: even this 
restoration is felt only on an emotional level to l«e necessary. Lutherans and Anglicans 
have always administered absolution (see ANGLICANISM: LUTHERANISM): the 
Refoimed declare forgiveness, and have traditionally exercised an office of read mission 
and restoration, the UNITING CHURCH IN AUSTRALIA and the British Methodist 
Church have included orders for reconciliation in the late twentieth-century service 
books. Whether any Protestant church would include this ministry w ithin the categoiy of 
sacraments, a sacramental affinity is obvious. 

Holy Communion, or Lord's Supper, is variously celebrated among Protestants, and 
no less variously interpreted. Where it is kept at all. it is observed as an act of obedience 
to the traditionally recorded command of Jesus at his Last Supper. Because of this basis, 
some Protestant traditions include within it the washing of feet (see FEET. WASHING 
OF). Biblical criticism has obliged Protestants, even more directly than other Christians, 
to respond to doubts about the historicity of the New Testament accounts of live Last 
Supper and the commands tire re incorporated. Even when the New Testament language is 
interpreted entirely figuratively, some Protestants fiinch at the imagery of eating flesh 
and drinking blood. The rite differs among the Protestant churches, although many of the 
denominations have followed the arguments of Dorn Gregory Dix and restored the 
putative ancient "four-fold shape" of taking-Hhanking+breaking+ sharing, which includes 
a reintroduction of the Eucharistic Prayer. Many denominations, since the close of live 
nineteenth century , have abandoned the use of wine for the unfemtented juice of the 
grape, so as to provide an alcohol-free environment. Admission to communion is in some 
Protestant churches, especially of live "gathered church" tradition, strictly guaided. 
Among older Protestant churches, conservative Lutherans are alone in limiting 
communion to those who believe in the rcal presence of Christ ialthough Lutheran 
doctrine refuses to admit the concept of transubstantiation because that language submits 
divine grace to presumptuous human reason). In pastoral ministry Protestants meet 
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problems about the right frequency for individual communion, and emotional difficulties 
about the imagery. 

Sacraments as a generic concept are not uniformly conceived among Protestants. 
Because ''sacrament'' does not occur in tire New Testament (unless tire term "mystery" in 
1 Corinthians 2:7 has such a sense), many Protestants, especially in tire Americas, dislike 
it and prefer “ordinances." as expressive of tire divine mandate. Yet others prefer, 
especially in pastoral theology, to use the generic concept of "means of grace.” under 
which ate subsumed not only the sacraments but also prayer, reading of Scripture, and 
religious conference, as appointed ways in which to wait on God. and as means by which 
God confers prevenient. justifying, and sanctifying grace. The efficacy of sacra-nrents is 
much disputed in classical Protestantism, a real gift (according to tire specific sacranrenu 
is really offered, and how it is received makes that gift either beneficial, meaningless, or 
actually spiritually pciilous. To take up the scholastic categories in discussion of 
sacraments, categories that Protestant theology has tended to decry hut Iras found it 
necessaiy often to reinstate, sacramental causality is a major concern. All Protestants who 
retain sacramental worship agree that without faith, through which gifts of grace arc 
received and made effective, sacramental acts are. for some meaningless, but certainly 
unfruitful. Also, the church's internal relations and witness in society make sacramental 
worship blasphemous if they do not reflect tire gracious, forgiving, sacrifieially generous 
character of God asserted in sacramental customs, words, symbols, and acts. (This 
principle, stated by Paul in I Corinthians 10-11. is as emphatically stated by Roman 
Catholics and Eastern Churches as by Protestants.) 

On another level, tlrere seems to be a deep division among Protestants over 
sacranrentology. which is not along denominational lines. At least since the eighteenth 
century, there has been a tendency to describe sacraments as “purely" for even "merely") 
"symbolic." Tillich has argued that this is less negative than it sounds, given that symbols 
paiticipate in the reality of that which they represent: but at least in popular terms, this 
sort of expression means that the only effect of sacraments, or other symbolic acts, is 
solely psychological—that live Eucharist, for example, is simply a subjective 
remembering of past events, even of an absent Christ. Lutlteran tradition asserts that an 
objective gift is given absolutely. Reformed and Anglican traditions seem to asseit that 
an objective gift is given conditionally: Methodism has been ambivalent as to what to 
asseil. but sings in an almost Lutheran key. To resolve this dilemma. Protestant 
sacramentology turns to the “occasionalism" of Duns Scotus: even if there is no 
inevitable causal link between liturgical performance and divine act. the divine 
faithfulness to live covenant promises that, when the sacramental rite is performed 
obediently, and with an obedient intent, then, however unworthy the minister as a person, 
the divine presence is granted and the gift is given. This COVENANT theology has 
sometimes been matched in Protestant worship and spiritual guidance with a covenanting 
approach to personal CONVERSION', baptism and affirmation of baptism, and 
covenanting as selfdedication for SANCTIFICATION. 
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Ordination 

In classical Protestantism, presidency at sacramental worship has required ordination, so 
that the act may he seen as representative of the whole church and endorsed by its 
authority and thereby Christ’s authority, and as the act for which the whole church 
accepts responsibility. In Lutheran and Reformed traditions ordination is linked with a 
specific call, and in Anglican tradition ordination must be linked with a specific ‘Title'' 
paiish or other ministry. The retting of oidinations reflects the respective ecelesiologies: 
the Reformed ordain preaching elders in the specific paiish. hut as an act of the 
presbytery: FREE CHURCHES oidain in tike local congregation, neighboring clergy 
gathering for the event: Anglicans ordain by bisliops. usually in the respective cathedral 
chureh. Methodists ordain at their Annual Conferences (but consecrate bishops in 
American Methodism at Jurisdictional Conferences!. From the "radical reformation" 
onward, there has been a strain of Protestant inclination that argues that the 
PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS makes ordination unneccssaiy. even wrong. 

Protestant churches have not yet come to a common mind about the relative elements 
in an oidination rite. All agree that prayer is essential, usually with the imposition of 
hands associated, but not all see a need for a settled form for such a prayer. Often, more 
attention is given to the wording of the Examination, or "Vows." which precede that 
prayer. The Examination is thus often treated as the core of the lite. as binding promises, 
and as a reassurance to live congregation that this candidate is rightly admitted to 
ordination, instead of the promises heing introductory to the prayer, and setting out some 
of the needs that God will he asked to supply. 

Many, hut not all. Protestant churches have, since the close of tl»e nineteenth century, 
but more in the closing decades of the twentieth, begun to admit WOMEN to ordained 
ministry (see WOMEN CLERGY). 


Prayer and Fasting 

With all oilier Christians, Protestants esteem prayer as the priv ilege and duty of all God's 
children, and all Protestant churches offer counsel in the manner of praying. In both 
private devotion and public worship, free prayer is valued as faith-prompted and faith- 
guided response to the Holy Spirit: this does not prevent Protestant spiritual guides from 
offering written prayers as models or instruments of devotion. Since the period after live 
First World War. the Roman. Lutheran, and especially Anglican fomis and principles of 
the Daily Office, or Hours, have won appreciation and even imitation in the less-formal 
denominations—but it is impoitant to note that the tradition of urging and aiding daily 
devotion, individual and domestic, has never entirely failed in Lutheran. Reformed, and 
Free Church communities. 

Regularity in daily prayer is commended by Protestant guides as ordering the personal 
life of faith according to God’s gift of temporal existence, and as a graciously offered 
means for the inward oidering of will and emotions. 
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Fasting, a biblically sanctioned discipline, has a place in some Protestant traditions, 
although in the nineteenth century it fell into disfavor, whether through diminished 
devotion or through a loosening of the link betw een spirituality and the sense of the body. 
Classical Protestantism associated fasting with the penitential seasons and special times 
of public repentance, in more evangelical and “fundamentalist” circles, it has been a 
constant feature of personal intercession at all seasons. 


Singing 

Protestantism has encouraged Christian song from the beginning, and sought to open 
singing to all Christians, both in corporate worship and in private devotion (see HYMNS 
AND HYMNALS). The style and repertoire have varied by traditions and through time. 
Reformed traditions have tended to concentrate on the Psalms (at least one Refoimed 
denomination will sing nothing else but the Psalter). Metrical Psalms or para-phrases 
have supplied at least part of nearly all Protestant hymnic resounes. Luther's and later 
Lutheran hymns tanged more freely: Anabaptist hyinnody began as the defiant songs of 
imprisoned martyrs. ISAAC WATTS led English-language hymnody into a wide range of 
doxology and meditation, and JOHN and CHARLES WESLEY developed a hymnody of 
faith experience, in quest of Christian perfection. In the later twentieth century mega¬ 
churches and other centers of evangelical worship began to develop different styles of 
worship music. The “Praise and Worship" movement works to engage the gathered 
people in upbeat song compatible with popular entertainment song, the “SEEKER- 
driven" service style expects fewer and fewer people to be comfortable with corporate 
singing (see SEEKER CHURCHES), and makes generous use of songs sung /<> rather 
than by tire gathered assembly on a Sunday, whereas the more committed core 
congregation sings together on Wednesday or whatever is tire usual day for committed 
disciples. 


Life-Cycle Rites: Marriage and Funeral 

"Occasional Offices.” or "Pastoral Offices." which mark the life cycle, are indispensable 
in any society, whatever the professed faith. Protestantism has usually denied 
MARRIAGE tire status of a sacrament, not to ignore its divine origin or its significance 
for God's will and human obedience, but because the civil society has been seen as the 
divinely appointed judicatory for this aspect of life. Nonetheless nearly all Protestant 
churches have provided marriage rites, often before they established any other liturgieal 
norms. Reformed traditions long omitted the ring, as being a custom of pagan origin and 
an object of superstition: the nineteenth century saw a reversion to older customs, largely 
because of social pressures. By the end of the twentieth century, in English-speaking 
Protestantism, considerable demands were being made for couples to write their own 
vows, and (in the UNITED STATES) for the insertion into tlw service of a "Unity 
CandleIn this matter the older Protestant caution with rcgaid to symbols has apparently 
ceased to function. Protestant churches have historically provided no standard rites for 
marking adolescence: in Noith America, the Latin American observance of a young 
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woman's fifteenth birthday. adopted in Latin American churches, began by the start of 
the twenty-first century to appear in Anglo-American praciiee. 

Distinctive among Protestant traditions was the early Reformed mineralizing trend in 
the funeral rite, prompted by distrust of the mediev al obsession w ith prayer for the dead, 
and by disgust at the way in which that obsession had been exploited by some church 
practices such as stipends for requiem masses. More typical of Protestantism, especially 
as it developed, was the Lutheran funeral chant. "In the midst of life wc are in death.... 
Suffer us not. at our last hour, by any pains of death to fall from thee." Protestant distrust 
of prayer for the dead scenes to have been altered by the First World War. after w hich 
many Protestant funeral liturgies and oilier services allow for such petitions (see DEATH 
AND DYINGl. 


Tlie Calendar 

The concept of "'observances” is most used of the observ ance of times and seasons— 
Advent. Christmas. Lent. Easter. Pentecost. Trinity. Saints' Days, laitherans and 
Anglicans preserved much of the medieval calendar, while omitting much of the 
overgrown sanctoral cycle. Reformed and more radical Protestants kept only the Lord’s 
Day. Some churches (Seventh Day Baptists. SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS I reverted 
to the Sabbath, on biblical grounds. 

Reformed and Metliodist churches, and numerous evangelical churches, have come to 
value the fuller Christian Calendar, as a means of display ing live Gospel story through the 
circle of the year, of ordering the corporate reading of Scripture to range over the full 
treasury of the Bible with balance, and of lielping preachers escape the tyranny of their 
own interests. This is similar to the Protestant rediscovery of tlie structured Divine 
Office, which has helped individuals and groups to establish a new stability in their 
devotional and emotional lives. The celebration of the SAINTS has also spread in 
Protestant circles (the German Evangelical Brotherhood of St. Michael, the United 
Methodist Order of St. Luke, for example): and both Protestants and Roman Catholics 
celebrate one another’s saints, including those who died as Protestant or Roman Catholic 
MARTYRS, at Christian hands. 
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DAVID HTRIPP 


OCHINO, BERNARDINO (1487-1564) 


Italian anti-Trinitarian. Bernardino Ochino began his career as a reformist Franciscan in 
his native ITALY, and ended it as a controversial Protestant theologian in exile. Born in 
Siena. Ochino joined live observant Franciscans around 1504. but moved in 15.VI to the 
even more austere Capuchin order, where he was vicar general <1538-1542) and a 
popular preacher. A 1536 meeting with the Catholic lefomier Juan de Valdes is credited 
with pushing Ochino further toward Protestant ideas of reform. Ochino's works from this 
period, such as the Seven Dialogues, show that his interest in themes sueh as 
JUSTIFICATION by FAITH preceded his self-identification as Protestant. Ochino’s 
association with the Italian evangelical movement made him an object of inquisitorial 
suspicion. leading him to flee Italy along with Peter Martyr Vennigli in 1542. 
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Now identifying as Protestant. Ochino became a popular but controversial preacher to 
the Italian community, fust in Geneva, where he niairied. and then in Augsburg in 
GERMANY. ENGLAND, and finally Zurich in 1553. His works from this period 
included a satire of the papacy, tracts in support of the English Reformation, and a series 
of dialogues on issues ranging from the Eucharist tsee LORD'S SUPPER) to polygamy. 
Accused of ANTI-TRINITARIANISM and other heterodox ideas. Ochino was banished 
from Zurich in 1563. and moved to POLAND and then to Moravia, where he died in 
1564. Ochino was both a popular and influential Protestant theologian and a more 
searching thinker on the religious issues of his time than most of his contemporaries 
could countenance. 
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DEBORAH K 1MARCUSE 


OECOLAMPADIUS, JOHANNES (1482- 

1531) 


Swiss reformer. Oecolampadius was horn Johannes Hausschein (variant s|iellings: 
Hus/gen. Hussgen. Heussgen) at Weinsherg. GERMANY in 1482. Following Humanist 
custom, he took a Greco-Latin form of his name in 1510. 

Oecolampadius's well-traveled career connected him to the most important people, 
events, and ideas of sixteenth-century Europe. As a student lie earned B.A. and M.A. 
degrees at Heidelberg 11503 >. studied law at Bologna. THEOLOGY at Tubingen, and 
completed a doctorate at Basel (1518). As a teacher he tutored the sons of Palatinate 
Landgrave Philip at Main/ (1506-1510). taught Greek at Heidelberg (1512-1513). and 
lectured on the BIBLE at Basel (1522-1531 >. As a pastor lie served at Weinsherg (1510— 
1512. 1516-1518). Augsburg (1518-1521). Basel (1515-1516. 1522-1531). and as 
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chaplain to Fun/ von Sickingen ai Ebernburg (1522». He was even a monk in the 
Biigittine monastery at AltomUnster near Augsburg (1521-1522). 

These experiences prepared him to make enduring academic and ecclesiastical 
contributions. Academically. Oecolainpadius traveled in learned Humanist circles, 
working and exchanging ideas with leading Roman Catholic and Protestant scholars and 
activists. His interest in tl>e sources of Christianity largely stems from scholarly 
relationships with own such as Johannes Reuchlin. Jakob Wimpteling. Erasmus, 
MARTIN BUCER. MARTIN LUTHER. PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. ANDREAS 
RUDOLF BODENSTEIN KARLSTADT. and HULDRYCH ZW1NGL1. 

As an academic, he mastered tlve "three sacred languages" (Greek. Hebrew, and 
Latin), which he used to edit, translate, and publish ancient texts, particularly the church 
fathers and the Bible (he assisted Erasmus with the Greek New Testament). This body of 
work, together with a usable Greek grammar, made historical and linguistic resources 
accessible to his contemporaries. Furthermore Oecolampadius's academic teaching career 
(at Heidelberg. Main/, and Basel) influenced hundreds of students, a number of whom 
(c.g.. Theobald Billicanus. JOHANNES BRENZ. and Hans Dencki went on to provide 
notable leadership in church and society. 


Roman Catholic and Protestant Debate 

Ecclesiastically. Oecolainpadius actively participated in major meetings between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. At tire Baden Disputation in 1526 he distinguished himself 
with his respectful demeanor and eloquent knowledge of the issues (the Mass, purgatory, 
prayers to SAINTS, etc.). Even though Baden remained Roman Catholic. Oecolampadius 
emerged as a leading voice for reform in SWITZERLAND. 

The recess of Baden stipulated a follow-up disputation, scheduled for Bern in early 
1528. Tire Reformed party, represented by Zwingli. Oecolainpadius. Bucer. 
WOLFGANG CAP1TO. and others, won an impressive victory. The establishment of the 
Reformed church in both city and canton soon followed and. given the status of Bern, this 
event proved decisive for the course of reform in Switzerland. 

A third important meeting in which Oecolampadius participated was the MARBURG 
COLLOQUY of 1529. Lutheran prince PHILIP OF HESSE called the meeting, hoping 
the theologians could agree as a step toward building a coalition of German-speaking 
Protestants. The key issue, differing notions of the presence of Christ in live I.ORD'S 
SUPPER, proved immovable. Oecolampadius was an able and loyal lieutenant to Zwingli 
and his view that Christ is present 'spiritually" in the Lord's Supper. However, neither 
doctrinal agreement nor political alliance was obtained. 

Orcolampadius’s ecclesiastical activities also focused on Basel. Calls for religious 
reform in the city were heard throughout the 1520s. These calls, occasionally expressing 
themselves violently, increased toward the end of the decade, as tlvey eventuated into 
unrestrained iconoclastic riots in early 1529 (see ICONOCLASMi. The Roman Catholic 
city council's policy complicated matters—tolerating differences in faith without 
declaring itself for or against reform. In addition the publishing industry and the 
university in Basel provided havens and outlets for reform thinkers and activists. 
Moreover Basel's guilds, with their control of live city's economy, made them necessary 
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players on ihe religious/pol ideal/economic stage. Finally, because Switzerland shared 
borders with FRANCE and Germany, ii was convenient for refugees, with their 
innovative ideas and practices. At various times influential representatives of various 
Reform movements, including Erasmus. Karlstudt. THOMAS MONTZER. and 
BALTHASAR HCBMAIER. lived in Basel. 

As pastor at St. Martin's church and lecturer in Bible at the university. Oecolantpadius 
engaged this situation—particularly after he inrtiated contact with Zwingli at Zurich in 
December 1522. This produced a fruitful collaboration on theological and practical 
levels. Oecolampadius's biblical lectures at the university became increasingly popular, 
particularly after he began lecturing in German in 1523. At times several hundred 
auditors from lire city would attend his classes, giving him a platform on which to address 
eager listeners. Further he skillfully approached tire city council and influenced the guilds 
to promote reform. In April 1529 the city fathers enfranchised the Reformed faith in 
Basel by adopting Oecolampadius's "Reformation Act.” 


Theological Influences 

Oecolantpadius was also an able representative of Swiss Reformed theology. His view of 
Holy Communion, altliough akin to Zwingli's. also had its distinguishing character. He 
delineated his view in the influential "Genuina expotilio veiborum Domini 
inierpretaiione: Him ett corpus meutn " 11525). He maintained a "symbolic” 
understanding of tlve sacrament by arguing that the elements signtfted the body and blood 
of Christ, which were sprrrtually eaten by the faithful. Using church fathers as references. 
Orcolatnpadius connected Tertullian's phrase that the Lord's Supper is a “figura 
corporis " (representation of (Christ's) body) with Augustine's notion that faith 
accomplished tire sacrament. Oecolampadius's interpretation of Jesus’ words. "This is my 
Body.” places the metaphor in the predicate, in contradistinction to Zwingli. who 
understood the verb metaphorically. 

Furthermore his theology of CHURCH DISCIPLINE, an important mark of Reformed 
Protestantism, anticipated JOHN CALVIN'S Geneva. Oecolampadius sought to use 
excommunication as a means to restore sinners to SALVATION rather than as 
punishment, by instituting a CONSISTORY of lay presbyters—thinking that the civil 
realm ought to be administered by the church. This proposal failed in Basel, where the 
ban remained a civil concern. 
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WILLIAM R.RUSSELL 


OLDHAM, JOSEPH H. (1874-1969) 


Protestant missionaiy statesman. Oldham was horn in Girgaum. INDIA, in IS74 of 
Scottish parents. He was educated at Edinburgh Academy and Trinity College. Oxford. 
He was a member of the evangelical Oxford Inter-Collegiate Christian Union with his 
friends and contemporaries Temple Gairdner. Paget Wilkes, and Alek Fraser, all future 
missionaries. Wilkes introduced him to JOHN R.MOTT in 1894. Oldham became first 
general secretary of tire Student Volunteer Missionary Union in 1896 and YMCA 
secretary in Lahore (1897-1901). Here he married Alek Fraser's sister. Mary. They 
returned to Edinburgh on health grounds, where Oldham studied THEOLOGY at New 
College and in HALLE. Germany under Gustav Warneck < 1901-19051. 

As secretary of the WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE at Edinburgh in 1910 
his role was influential in making the conference immensely significant for both mission 
and ECUMENISM. He became secretary of the Continuation Committee and of the 
International Missionary Council (1921-1938) and first editor of the International 
Review <>/ Missions in 1912. He was active on behalf of Gentian Protestant missions in 
fund-raising and preventing the expropriation of mission property after 1918 and 
GERMANY'S defeat in World War 1. He became deeply involved in AFRICA and wrote 
Christianity ami the Rac e Problem (1924) and What is at stake in East Africa I1929). as 
well as serving on a royal commission. He worked with Bisltop GEORGE BELL to 
cooidinatc protests against Na/i policy on church affairs after 1934. He was active in the 
'Life and Work" and "Faith and Order" conferences, which contributed to the provisional 
formation of the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES in 1938. He attended the WCC in 
1948 and was made an honorary president. 

Although Oldham was handicapped by profound deafness for most of his life, he 
remained influential in later life through his cocditoiship of The Christian Newsletter 
< 1939-19451. He died on May 16. 1969 at St. Leonard s-on-Sea in Sussex. ENGLAND. 
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OPPONG (OPPON, OPON), KWAME 
SAMPSON (e. 1884-1965) 


African clergy. Oppong was bom al>oui 1884 in Brong Ahafo in Ghana to a slave family 
originating from Burkina Faso. He was an itinerant laborer and an accomplished 
magieian/lrcrhalist. and had served several prison terms for petty crimes before his 
CONVERSION. In 1917 he had a vision in which God called him to proclaim God's 
Word, but with a peculiarly African nuance—accompanied by tire destruction of fetishes 
and the rejection of witchcraft. He was aided in his ministry by a "stone” from which he 
could read the Scriptures. In his lifeline Ire earned the two opposing sobriquets. Sebewie 
meaning "one who ends life" and Sebetutu meaning "one who takes away amulets." 

The workers at tire BASEL MISSION disapproved of his PREACHING, especially his 
use of threats to coerce conversion, but the Methodist mission co-opted his evangelistic 
ministry and at least 20.(XM) people responded to his ministry and joined tire Methodist 
Church. As a result the Methodists were able to build a sanctuary in the center of Kumasi. 
capital of the Asante kingdom, and Wesley College, a teacher-training college. Several 
Asante nwn entered tire Methodist ministry. The Methodist missionary W.G. Waterworth 
accompanied Oppong on his journeys. 

Oppong's ministry was similar to that of his contemporary WILLIAM WADfi 
HARRIS. Like Harris. Oppong transformed mission Christianity, contextualizing it to 
meet tire needs of Africans. By so doing Ire succeeded where several expatriate 
missionaries had failed to convert local people for almost a hundred years. 

See aka Methodism. Global. Missions 
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ORDINATION 


See Clergy; Laity 


ORTHODOXY 


Derived from the Greek vrihmlotiu <orthos meaning ‘'right’' and doxa moaning "belief or 
opinion"), orthodoxy means right belief, as contrasted with HERESY or heterodoxy. The 
term is not biblical and became important in the developing Chiistian chua-h of the 
second century through its conflict with Gnosticism and with tire Trinitarian and 
Christological controv ersies of live fourth and fifth centuries. Orthodoxy functions as the 
way of distinguishing and safeguarding authentic doctrines of the CHURCH. For a 
particular DOCTRINE to qualify as part of orthodoxy, usually it must either be explicitly 
included in the BIBLE or be a belief proposed by the faithful {sensus fideUum) as implicit 
within the Bible. 

Within the context of Protestantism, the term orthodoxy has an even more specific 
meaning than right belief. Protestant orthodoxy represents a period extending from the 
second half of the sixteenth century to live end of the eighteenth century when Lutheran 
and Reformed theologians developed highly sophisticated theological systems that 
became the standard theological understandings of the Lutheran and Reformed churches. 
It is often called Protestant Scholasticism for its resemblance to medieval scholasticism, 
the technical precision and rigor of much of late medieval theology. This essay briefly 
charts Protestant orthodoxy's development out of the REFORMATION of the sixteenth 
century, charts its history through three periods of its development, and then discusses the 
factors that contributed to its decline before the dawn of the nineteenth century. 


Development 

At one time, historians of theology view ed Protestant orthodoxy with some suspicion for 
being a tlveological movement that fixed live creative insights of the first generations of 
the Reformation and thereby turned them into arid scholastic systems of doctrine devoid 
of piety. By the end of the sixteenth century, so they argued, the dynamic, personal, and 
peihaps unprediet-able faith of MARTIN LUTHER < 1*18J-1546). for example, with his 
emphasis on a theology grounded in revelation and not reason, had been turned by his 
follower into a dry legalism based more on Aristotelian metaphysics than Paul's notion 
of JUSTIFICATION by FAITH. More recently , historians of this postReformation period 
have carefully corrected this misperception by noting the deep continuities between the 
thought of the initial reformers and its subsequent development into systems of doctrine 
by orthodox Lutheran and Reformed theologians. These continuities can best be seen 
when one understands live inevitable change that took place institutionally and 
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theologically between the first decades of the Reformation and its subsequent 
development into what became the church traditions of Protestantism. 

The generation of pastors and theologians who immediately followed the first 
generation of reformers faced a number of challenges in establishing and guiding the 
faith of tire Lutheran and Reformed churches. First, those who followed the reformers 
necessarily needed organization and structure to their new Christian existence outside of 
Roman Catholicism. Thus ecclesiastical regulations, confessional texts, and 
CATECHISMS had to l«e generated to provide definition and instruction in these new 
faith traditions. Second, a new generation of CLERGY needed to be educated to continue 
the PREACHING and teaching of the Reformation. Consequently, centers of theological 
learning emerged as the places where the systematic reflection on Reformation faith and 
piety could take place. Third, this systematic reflection allowed the subsequent 
generation of Protestant orthodox theologians to extend and further nuance the theologies 
of the sixteenth-century reformers through both developing more fully their own internal 
differences (e.g.. what distinguish Lutherans from Refoimed. etc.) and struggling 
through issues and/or problems that tire first generation of reformers had not or could not 
have anticipated. Fourth, and finally. Protestant thinkers continued to defend the 
Reformation theologically against its Roman Catholic critics, and through this process 
used and developed for themselves the logic and subtlety characteristic of medieval 
scholasticism that their Catholic opponents had used against them. Thus each of these 
challenges—the needs for confessions and order, schools, further theological refinement 
and defense—contributed to the development of Protestant orthodoxy out of the 
Refomiation. 


History 

As a way of understanding live history of this movement, scholars have suggested a three- 
pan division to Protestant orthodoxy: (Il early orthodoxy |c. 1560-1620); (2) high 
orthodoxy (c. 1620-1700); and <3| late orthodoxy <c. 1700-1790). Such a division is 
artificial but nevertheless helpful in noting the progression of tltought within the 
movement as well as the diversity of issues it faced over the course of the fust two 
centuries of Protestantism. 

Early oithodoxy tc. 1560-1620) focused on the initial two challenges of developing 
ecclesiastical politics and confessions, and live academies of learning in which to teach 
them. If the Reformation churches were to survive and ultimately flourish, then a 
confessional basis had to be established (see CONFESSIONS), ecclesial organizations 
had to be constructed, and sound theological training had to be provided for its clergy. 
During this period Lutheran orthodoxy produced the Formula of Concord (1577) and 
BOOK OF CONCORD (1580). which helped both to unify LUTHERANISM and to set 
out its distinctivcs from live Calvinists. Major Lutheran theologians during this early 
period of Protestant oithodoxy included Jakob Andreae (1528-1590). one of the authors 
of live Formula of Concord, and Johann Gerhard (1582-1637). whose nine-volume Lmi 
iheologici (1610-1621) set the stage for the flourishing of Lutheran orthodoxy during the 
seventeenth century. 
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Although the Book of Concord established a doctiinally definitive canon fot much of 
Lutheranism. Reformed Protestants did not prov ide themselves with creedal books but 
rather through a multiplicity of confessions of faith referred their followers to scripture, 
as Calvin’s INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION <1559-15601 had done. 
Reformed theologies published during this first phase of Protestant orthodoxy took the 
form of commentaries on the HEIDELBERG CATECHISM <I563| and the BELG1C 
CONFESSION of 1561. THEODORE BEZA (1519-1605). perttaps the most important 
Reformed theologian of this early period, was the successor to JOHN CALVIN <1509- 
1564) as head of the church and theological academy of Geneva. The establishment of 
this theological academy in 1559 was crucial for the development of Reformed 
orthodoxy, not only because it educated many of the theologians who would define the 
future of Refomied theology during this period, but also because it served as a model for 
the establishment of other centers of Reformed theology throughout Europe. 

The transition to the high period of orthodoxy <c. 162(1-1700) can be linked to the 
controversies over tlw doctrine of PREDESTINATION raised bv the teachings of the 
Dutch Reformed theologian JACOBUS ARMINIUS <1559-16091 and dealt with at the 
Synod of Doit (1618-1619). Aiminius held that Christ died for all and that the grace 
offered to all is accepted by virtue of a decision by the will of each person. The Synod 
gatlkcrcd representatives from all pans of the Re-foimed church (except FRANCE) to 
fotm a council wherein they condemned Arminius’s theology as Pelagian. It argued that 
God chooses the elect not on account of the faith God foresees in them, but on account of 
God's piedilection alone. Over against ARMINIANISM. as the movement came to be 
called, it maintained that GRACE is irresistible and cannot be lost. The controversy 
persisted beyond Doit, thus necessitating a further creedal formula (the Consensus 
hehrucus). drafted in 1675 by influential Reformed theologians including Ftanyois 
Turrettini (1629-1687). which both rcoffiimed the teachings of Doit (c.g.. limiting 
SALVATION to the elect alone) and argued for the immediate imputation of Adam's sin 
to all his descendants. 

During this period of orthodoxy, moreover, comprehensive dogmatic works. 
Protestant lwnnuiy were published. The Lutheran theologian Abraham Calov (1612- 
1685) wrote a twelve-volume Systema Imontm tlteologieontm (1655-1677). but perhaps 
more influential was his father-in-law Johann Andreas Quenstedt (1617-1688) and his 
Theulogica didactico-iHtlemica tive Sytltma iheologlcorum, which functioned as a 
compendium for Lutheran orthodoxy. This high period, therefore, was characterized by 
the increasing sophistication of Protestant dogmatics and yet. especially in light of the 
Arminian controversy within Reformed Protestantism, it also reflected an increased 
prominence of internal polemics. 

There are several causes for the decline of Protestant orthodoxy that took place during 
its eighteentheentuiy late period <c. I7(K)-179<)). First, the revolutions in natural and 
human SCIENCE that characterized live late seventeenth and early eighteenth century and 
the onset of the ENLIGHTENMENT raised serious challenges to the scholastic method 
of Protestant orthodoxy. Biblical criticism, for example, became increasingly prevalent, 
thereby forcing the Protestant theologians of ilsc eighteenth century to focus cm issues of 
the historicity of biblical events rather than on the subtleties of dogmatics. Second, 
various forms of DEISM, skepticism, and even atheism arose during this time, which 
forced theologians away from primarily focusing on the systematic articulation of the 
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faith for the faithful to engaging in apologetics with thinkers critical of Christianity in 
general. Third, and finally. PIETISM arose as a Protestant alternative to orthodoxy. 
PHILIPP JAKOB SPENER (1635-17051 argued in his pietist manifest Put desideria 
<1675) that orthodoxy had become too exclusively polemical and thus ended up 
undermining the faith and piety of the very Christians that it sought to defend. Orthodoxy 
for Spener had lost sight of the fact that theology is not an end in itself but a means to 
deep faith, a faith that is lived and visible in its piety. 


Conclusion 

Protestant orthodoxy was a continuous development of the Reformation as Protestantism 
became mom institutionalized and codified in its faith and practice. It expounded many 
themes that were implicit and underdeveloped in the Reformation and thereby 
contiibuted to the articulation of Protestant theology. Thus along with Pietism. Protestant 
orthodoxy mediated in important ways the Reformation to the modern world. 
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ORTHODOXY, EASTERN 


The Eastern Orthodox Church, or simply the Orthodox Church, is a family of 
autocephalous tselfgoverning) churches that understands itself to be in an unbroken 
continuity with tire church established by Christ and his apostles. Tire Orthodox are 
historically based in Asia Minor and Greece (erstwhile Byzantium). Syria, and the wider 
Middle East: since the tenth century, in the Balkans and Rus\ and subse-quently in 
RUSSIA. Within the past two centuries, partrcularly with the increase in the movement of 
peoples, the Ortlrodox presence is experienced in significant communities and thriving 
missions worldwide. 

The local autoccphaloas churches that together constitute the Eastern Orthodox 
Church today are generally reckoned as: the Church of Constantinople (since tire sixth 
century known as tire Ecumenical Patriarchate), and tire churches of Alexandria. Antioch. 
Jerusalem. Russia. Georgia. Serbia. Romania. Bulgaria. Cyprus. Greece. Albania. 
POLAND, tire Czech Lairds, and Slovakia, as well as the Orthcxlox Church in America 
(whose autocephaly is not yet universally recognized). Other autonomous churches are 
those of Sinai. FINLAND. JAPAN, and Ukraine. 

The theological underpinnings of the Orthodox Church are expressed in tire seven 
Ecumenical Councils (front Nicca 325 to Nicea 11 787). These and other universally 
received councils, together with patristic writings, canons, and liturgical texts and rites, 
are conceived as based on tire Scriptures and as the context for the right understanding 
and application of Scripture. Put another way. Scripture is understood as the normative 
revelation concerning God and his saving acts, yet Scripture is read w ithin the totality of 
the church's TRADITION according to ils canon of truth. 

Many of the sources of Orthodox THEOLOGY arc shared by the different Christian 
traditions. Part of what makes the Orthodox synthesis particular is a close adherence to 
the combined AUTHORITY of patristic and conciliar witness. Yet the etymology of 
"Orthodox"—right praise, right glorification—is also expressive of Orthodox tradition, 
such that theology is integrated into, and receives life and expression in. the church’s 
worship of God— in both the experience and tire textual content of that WORSHIP. 


A History of I)h Lsion 

In the most basic Orthodox understanding, the history of divided Christendom is a history 
of division from the Orthodox Church. The first significant split occurred in the aftermath 
of the Council of Chalcedon 1451). Tire "Oriental Orthodox" or "non-Chalccdonian" 
churches (Coptic. Ethiopian. Syrian. Armenian, and Malankara-Syrian). although closely 
related to the Chalcedonian Eastern Orthodox and involved in a promising dialogue since 
the l%(»s. remain divided from them to this day tsce DIALOGUE INTER¬ 
CONFESSIONAL). 
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The 'plu of the ljlin West from the Greek East is difficult to pinpoint to a single date, 
although a formal excommunication did take place between Rome and Constantinople in 
1054. Relations between Greek and Latin Chiistendom underwent vicissitudes for 
centuries before and after that date, but a regularized full communion between the two 
has not existed during the second millennium. 

The main theological reasons for the split ate commonly understood as concerning the 
nature of papal primacy, and the addition by the West of the filiiu/ue clause to the 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed—according to which the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and the son. Oilier factors of varying degrees of theological significance that are 
cited include the DOCTRINE of purgatory and of material hell-fire, the use of 
unleavened bread in the eucharist tsee LORD'S SUPPER), and later dogmas concerning 
the Virgin Mary (notably her immaculate conception). All of these are rejected by the 
Orthodox Church. Entirely nontheological factors also contributed greatly to the gradual 
estrangement between the churches. 


The Orthodox Church and Protestantism 

Historically the REFORMATION, the formation of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND, and 
the genesis of the FREE CHURCHES and Pentecostal bodies (sec PENTECOSTALISM) 
tend to be seen by Orthodox as further splits from an already estranged West. During the 
Middle Ages the Orthodox Church was for the most part removed, geographically and 
ecclesiastically, from Western Christendom. This meant that the factors leading to the 
Reformation, as well as the Reformation itself (together with the COUNTER¬ 
REFORMATION I had but a tangential bearing on the Orthodox Church. 

For its own part the Orthodox Church in die mediaeval period was experiencing 
different extents of oppression stemming from Muslim. Ottoman, and Mongol rule in the 
former By/antine empire and the North. Orthodox detachment from the drama of the 
Reformation is therefore partly geographical, partly theological, and also partly 
sociopolitical, in that the Orthodox of this period were for the most part not in a position 
to nourish theologically or ecclesiastically in a way that could be seen as a response to 
the West. 

Yet the centuries-long siege of Orthodoxy did not prevent interaction of one kind or 
another with the Christian West. Before the Reformation tliere was not only the 
unfortunate interaction precipitating from the Crusades (of which the Orthodox East was 
one of the victims), but also two notable attempts at reunion—at Lyons (1274) and 
Ferrara-Florence (1438-1439)—which failed when they were rejected by Orthodox, 
either at the councils themselves or shortly thereafter. 

From the point of view of the reformers, the Greek East was in some ways a 
compelling body, particu-larlv insofar as the reformers studied and admired the Greek 
church fathers of live early centuries. On the oilier hand, the Byzantine church, with its 
vibrant love of iconography and its strong piety for Mary (the Theotokos, or Mother of 
God), appeared to many Protestants to lie as decadent and idolatrous as Rome. 

The Orthodox, for their part, either distanced themselves from the phenomenon of 
Protestantism, or. on several notable occasions, sought to engage in a kind of theological 
dialogue, particularly as instigated by Protestant confessions of faith. In 1573-1574 the 
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Lutheran theologians at Tubingen sent a copy of the AUGSBURG CONFESSION to the 
ecumenical patriarch Jeremias II. in Greek translation, soliciting a response. The reply 
was a friendly, theologically rich, but honest and critical text, responding to each article. 
It represents a useful insight into Orthodox theology of the period, as well as an index of 
theological convergences and divergences with early LUTHERANISM. 

Some fifty years later, a less helpful exchange took place at the hands of ecumenical 
patriarch Cyril Loukaris. an educated Greek who knew Latin and was in close association 
with Calvinists. His Confession, published in Latin in Geneva in 1629 <and subsequently 
in numerous translations), attempted to show Orthodoxy in contrast to Roman 
Catholicism, but was in virtually every respect Calvinist in its doctrine and thus highly 
misleading and unrepresentative. It was condemned at no fewer than six Orthodox 
councils in the ensuing decades. 

Subsequent attempts at codifying confessions of faith were also problematic, such as 
that of Peter Moghila. metropolitan of Kiev, which sought to counterbalance the 
CALVINISM of Loukaris with a CONFESSION that was laced with uncredited 
references to Roman CATECHISMS. It was approved, after live introduction of numerous 
corrections, yet from the perspective of future centuries it is viewed as an unfortunate and 
distoiting influence on Orthodoxy. The period of “confessionalism" thus represented a 
mixed legacy of contact between Protestants and Orthodox. 


Modern Ecumenical Relations 

Since the late nineteenth to the early twentieth centuiy. with the spontaneous and nearly 
universal rise of the modern ecumenical movement. Orthodox theologians have been 
striving to explore anew the schisms that produced multiple Christian confessions, and 
also to respond to the trends of thought identified with the Renaissance and live 
ENLIGHTENMENT. 

Some of the most important and creative twentiethcentury voices were those of the 
Russian emigration who were either in contact with Europe or found themselves exiled 
there in the decades suirounding World War II. Figures such as Sergius Bulgakov. 
Nicolas Afanasiev. Vladimir Lossky. Georges Florovskv. and later. John Meyendorff and 
Alexander Schmemann were thinkers who reacted to their encounter with the West with a 
simultaneous welcome of familiarity—an experience of live enduring spiritual and 
theological nearness of Christians despite centuries of estrangement—and a zeal for 
expressing what lay at the heart of Orthodoxy. These authors sought to return to patristic 
and liturgical sources, accompanied by live critical methodology that is usually associated 
with the West. 

A particular theological and spiritual contact was nourished between Orthodox and 
Anglicans (see ANGLICANISM) by live Fellowship of Sis. Alban and Sergius. Spurred 
on the Anglican side in part by the spirit of the nineteenth-century OXFORD 
MOVEMENT, and on the Orthodox side by a living ecumenical spirit, the Fellowship 
< founded in 1927) was a vehicle for the encounter of some of the best theological and 
spiritual minds either side had to offer. 

Through the WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE in Edinburgh in 1910. and 
more especially through the Faith and Order meetings from tike 1920s onward, the 
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Orthodox have participated—with a combination of enthusiasm and misgiving—in 
multilateral and bilateral theological dialogues. Son*: of the Orthodox churches were 
founding members of the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES in 1948. and after the 
1961 assembly in New Delhi, all the canonical churches eventually took membership. 
Particularly with respect to membership in large, multilateral ecumenical "councils of 
churches.” the Orthodox have expressed serious theological concerns that their 
memheiship not be misconstiued as an acceptance of others as "churches" in tlie full 
sense of that word, or that the Universal Church consists in a combination of all the 
existing Christian confessions. Such theological concerns, as well as sociopolitical 
tensions resulting from the fall of COMMUNISM, have resulted in the withdrawal of 
some of the Orthodox churches from all formal ecumenical contacts (see ECUMENISM). 

The Orthodox Church currently enjoys bilateral relations with the Roman Catholic 
Church as well as with a wide range of Protestant churches. These include formal 
dialogues at tl>e world level, as well as national and regional dialogues of vary ing degrees 
of formality. Bilateral dialogues have engendered in many cases closer relations, as well 
as honest documentations of convergences and disagreements in the faith and life of the 
churches. 
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OSHITELU, JOS I AH OLUNOWO (1902- 

1962) 


African church leader. Beginning his career in the Anglican Church. Josiah Olunowo 
Oshitelu founded live Church of the Lord, one of the major branches of the Aladura 
religious movement, in NIGERIA in 19.30. 

Oshitelu was born in the town of Ogere. in live Ijebu area near the African coast. An 
Anglican catechist and teacher. Oshitelu was dismissed in 1926 because he claimed to 
have visions, which were brought on by extensive fasting and devotions. The visions 
revealed a script with holy words and names that had miraculous power. He was assisted 
in interpreting his dreams and visions by Shomoye. a Christian elder who later became 
his apostle to West Africa. Oshitelu emerged in 1929 to begin a healing and preaching 
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ministry in the Aladura tradition. He attacked idolatry, traditional medicine, and fetishes, 
and healed by using PRAYER, fasting, and holy water. He condoned polygamy and had 
seven wives himself (see PLURAL. MARRIAGE). 

In 1930. considering the culture. CUSTOMS, and manners of the land in which he 
lived. Oshitelu founded the Church of the Lord. Christianity's requirements of 
monogamous mairiagc. male dominance, and live emphasis on belonging exclusively to 
one DENOMINATION were in contrast with the indigenous practice of multiple cult 
membership, polygamy, and tire acceptance of some WOMEN as religious leaders (see 
WOMEN CLERGY). Further, the local popularity of the tenets of Rosierueianisnt. 
FREEMASONRY, esoteric Islam, qabalah. and traditional Yoruba religion gave rise to a 
syncrctistic atmosphere that influenced Oshitelu's visions. The use of occult literature 
remains popular in tire Church of the Lord. 

The Church of the Lord was successful, and it soon spread into all regions of Nigeria, 
including tire Islamic noith. where its use of Islamic dietary rules and prayer forms 
ensured its acceptance. Subsequently the church found acceptance in both ENGLAND 
and the UNITED STATES. 

Josiah Oshitelu died in 1962. 

See also Africa: African Instituted Churches. Nigeria: African Theology 
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OSIANDER, ANDREAS (c. 1498-1552) 


German Lutheran. Osiander was horn December 19. 1498 (or 14%) at Gunzenhausen. 
southwest of Ntlmberg. and he died October 17. 1552 at KCmigsberg. After some study in 
Leipzig. Altenburg. and Ingolstadt. Osiander was ordained a priest in 1520. Around the 
time lie became a preacher for St. Lorenz in Nurnberg. Osiander publicly supported 
MARTIN LUTHER, helping bring the REFORMATION to NUmberg. He hacked Luther 
at Marburg in the 1529 exchange with HULDRYCH ZWINGLI over Christ’s presence in 
the LORD'S SUPPER. Osiander also attended the 1530 presentation of the AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION and signed Luther's 1537 SCHMALKALDIC ARTICLES with their 
strong position against Rome. 

His broader humanist-influenced interests served religion with his 1537 publication of 
a hamiony of the Gospels, and advanced SCIENCE with his 1543 publication of 
Copernicus's On the Revolutions of the Heavenly Spheres, for which he provided a 
preface. Opposition to the AUGSBURG INTERIM forced him to move to KOnigsbcrg 
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where, despite lacking a theological degiee. I>e became head of ihe university's 
theological faculty. 

Although most often in the Lutheran camp. Osiander’s ideas on the indwelling 
presence of Christ and a growing belief in saving righteousness spailed sharp 
controversy in later life because most Lutherans saw Osiander as differing w ith Luther on 
the issue of JUSTIFICATION. Never one to skin confrontation and known for an often 
intemperate tongue and pen. Osiander became embroiled in controversy over how Luther 
and his supporters understood justification. To av oid any role fot human works, Osiander 
taught that SALVATION was by GRACE grasped by FAITH in Christ as Christ dwells 
within the individual, in a near mystical sense, and the believer becomes righteous. 
Critics charged that this view destroyed confidence in the objective woik of Christ for all 
humankind. Instead of being declared lighteous. justification became an internal process 
of becoming acceptable to God. Tl»e dispute was unresolved when Osiander died. Article 
III of live Lutheran 1577 Formula of Concord rejected his position. 
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OVERBECK, FRANZ CAMILLE (1837- 

1905) 


Swiss theologian. Bom into an itreligious family among expatriate merchants in St. 
Petersburg in November 1837. Overbeck's father was a German Lutheran who had been 
brought up in ENGLAND and his mother was a Catholic, daughter of French parents. 
The children were brought up Lutheran at Overbeek's grandmother's insistence. 
Overbeck witnessed tike February 1848 revolution in FRANCE during one year's 
schooling at St. Germain near Paris. His family moved to Dresden and tlvere live twelve- 
year-old Overbeck, who spoke fluent French. English, and Russian, fust began to master 
German. He formed a friendship at school with Heinrich von Treitschkc who educated 
him in irretigion. although they later paned because of Treitschke's fanatical patriotism. 
"Nothing would sooner extinguish the last spaiks of patriotism in me than the demand to 
convert hack to Christianity for the sake of this Empire." 
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He studied THEOLOGY at Leipzig 1856-1857 (when he gave up saying his prayers ai 
night i and at Gtioingcn 1857-1859. Returning to Leipzig he gained the right to teaeh at a 
university in ISM. having abandoned the thought of being a pastor in the resolve to study 
church history "without illusion." In 1869 he was called to Basel to a chair of "Critical 
Theology" newly created by a reform party. In Basel, he and FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 
had rooms in the same boarding house and ate their evening meals together until Over- 
beck's marriage in 1876. Overbeck’s How Christian It Out Preieni-day Theology? and 
Nietzsche's David Si rams the Confessor on d Writer appeared in the same year (1873). 
Both books ridiculed the apologetic and liberal attempts to restate Christianity for the 
modern age. 

Overbeck argued that when Christianity abandoned ils belief in the imminent end of 
the world and sought to construct a theology or write literature it was doomed. He taught 
New Testament by giving the barest philological inteipretation of the text, strictly 
avoiding any HIGHER CRITICISM of foim or content of the books of the New 
Testament that might shake their religious aspect in the eyes of his students. Overbeck 
despised ADOLF VON HARNACK'S scholarship and called him "live spoiled favourite 
of public opinion." 

In 1920 KARL BARTH cited Ovcrbeck: "Only a heroic Christianity, opposed to every 
age. completely basing itself on itself can avoid the fate of Jesuitiy." that is. "the uypto- 
aseetic representation of Christianity in the world; modem theology, indeed the theology 
of Protestantism, is an ideal and sublime Jesuitiy." Baith thought he had constructed a 
theology that would escape Overbeck’s stnetures. 

Overbeck brought out a second edition of his Chrisiioniiy in 1903. His scholarly 
reflections were written on more than 20.000 loose octavo sheets, some on both sides, 
and stored alphabetically in over fifty canons and boxes now in the Basel University 
Library. Selections were published by Overbeck's pupil and friend. C.A.Bernoulli. A 
modern edition of HVr*e undNachlass in nine volumes began to appear in 1995. 

Overbeck died on June 27. 1905. 
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OXFORD MOVEMENT 


Originating among a small group of academic clergy within the university of Oxford in 
the late 1820s and early 1830s as a response to what they perceived as a series of 
fundamental challenges to the privileged status of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND, the 
Oxford Movement became one of the most significant forces in nineteenth-century 
ANGLICANISM, and the precursor of tire modem Anglo-Catholic paitv <see ANGLO- 
CATHOUCISM). It represented a departure from the traditional Protestantism of the 
Church of England and. at tire same time, introduced a rival theological perspective to the 
growing liberal tendencies among many Victorian Churchmen. The Oxfoid Movement 
thus initiated a lengthy period of fierce and sometimes bitter controversy not only within 
Anglicanism itself but also with other denominations, at both an academic and parochial 
level. 


Origins and Early History 

It was generally accepted by tire mid-nineteenth century that the staiting date of the 
Movement was Sunday. July 14. 1833. when JOHN KEBLE. a professor of poetry, 
preached the sermon in tire university church at the service marking tire opening of the 
legal assizes. The subjec t of this Assize Sermon was "National Apostasy." a response to 
the recent action of tire Whig-led government in abolishing ten Anglican bishoprics in 
Ireland. This traditional date went largely unchallenged until scholars in the later 
twentieth century argued that the Movement’s origins were in fact more complex and 
protracted, reaching back into the 1820s. and involving an undeistanding not only of the 
ecclesiastical but also of the political, social, and economic conditions in early 
nineteenth-century England. 

The combined impact of INDUSTRIALIZATION and urbanization was rapidly 
changing the appearance of tire country, with ramifications for many aspects of its life. 
Shifts in population, and rising wealth among the middle classes, had already resulted in 
a radical campaign for the refoim of Pailiantent. culminating in the First Reform Act of 
1832. However, alongside this campaign for political reform ran others for the 
elimination of what growing numbers of radicals saw as the corruption of the whole 
traditional system of privilege and patronage in both state and Church. Among these was 
the Anglican stranglehold over the educational system. Enuy to Oxford and Cambridge 
universities was reserved to those willing to subscribe to live THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, 
effectively excluding non-Anglicans. The universities in their turn supplied the 
Established Church with the bulk of Iter clergy, about half of all graduates proceeding to 
take holy orders. Similarly membership of both Houses of Parliament was in theory 
exclusively Anglican. 

The problem for tl»e ecclesiastical element of this Establishment was that the growth 
of towns had been matched by a corresponding expansion of Protestant DISSENT, 
especially among the urban middle classes, partly accounted for by the recent arrival of 
new forms of Dissent, notably METHODISM. Thus political and religious radicalism 
often went hand in hand. The vast, but unequally distributed, wealth of the Established 
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Church, along wilh what radicals saw as its undeserved privileges, both originating in the 
preindustiial past. were offensive to increasingly powerful minorities in England. Tl»e 
initial resistance of the traditional governing classes to change, however, had gradually 
given way to a policy of reforming the most glaring abuses. In 1828 the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, dating from the seventeenth century, had formally allowed 
Dissenters to sit in Parliament, a largely symbolic gesture because in reality some already 
did so through the passing of annual indemnities. In the following year Emancipation had 
done the same for Roman Catholics. although this now opened the Established Church to 
the possibility of legislation affecting it being passed by a body no longer exclusively 
Anglican. In 1830 the half century of near-monopoly of government by the Tories gave 
way to a Whig-led ministry, theoretically less well disposed to the Church. During the 
subsequent battle for Parliamentary reform Tory-appointed bishops in the House of Lords 
largely opposed change, lompoundtng their unpopularity in the country. This process of 
constitutional upheaval extended to the Church itself in 1833 with the abolition of the ten 
Irish bishoprics, given that Anglicanism was then the Established faith not only of 
England and Wales but also of Ireland, despite its minority appeal in live latter country. 
Thus the five yearn leading up to Keble’s Assize Sermon appeared to undermine the 
mutual support of Church and state dating back to the REFORMATION. 

They were also the yearn in which a group of increasingly like-minded academic 
clergy at Oxford university had come together to fight a scries of campaigns to attempt to 
halt this erosion of Anglican privilege. Oldest among them was Keble himself, a 
traditional High Churchman who had already achieved fame when his collection of 
poems celebrating tlw Anglican liturgical calendar. The Christian Year, had been 
published in 1827. What characterized most of the other members of this group, however, 
was their comparative youth. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN had been born in 1801. Richard 
Hurrell Froude in 1803. and EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSF.Y in 1800. although live latter 
was not formally part of this group until 1834. These men had not only their youth in 
common but also the fact that they were all at one time or another Fellows of Oriel 
College, live intellectual pow-ethouse of early nineteenth-century Oxford. These four are 
generally acknowledged, each in his own particular way. to be the originators of the 
Oxford Movement. In addition there were also a number of other individuals who 
contributed significantly to its early history, among them the minor poet Isaac Williams. 
Robert Wilbcrforce. the son of the great emancipator WILLIAM WI1.BERFORCE. and 
Henry Manning the future Cardinal archbishop of Westminster. In was in the mid to late 
1820s. as Newman moved away from his original EVANGELICALJSM. and Froude 
became increasingly attracted to the Fathers and medieval Catholicism, that these 
individuals joined forces to oppose the growing attacks on the priv ileged position of the 
Established Church. 

In 1828 the Member of Parliament (MP) for Oxford university. Robert Peel, who was 
also the leader of live Tories in the House of Commons and Home Secretary, announced 
his conversion from champion of the Anglican Establishment to supporter of Catholic 
Emancipation. As such l>e fell morally obliged to resign and seek reelection as \1P for the 
university. Keble. Newman, and Froude now joined forces as leaders of the campaign 
that led to Peel's defeat, ironically as defenders of an Establishment that a few years later 
they themselves were to vehemently criticize. However, within weeks of this success 
Newman. Froude. and Robert Wilberforce were engaged in a new battle to impose their 
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conception of tlte role of a luior within their college, one that they saw as inoral and 
spiritual as well as academic. This led to a rift with the provost of Oriel. Edward 
Hawkins, who in 1830 finally c-ut off the supply of new pupils to his three brilliant, hut 
insubordinate, tutors. Newman. Kehlc. Froude and their circle were also staunch in 
defense of the beleaguered bishops, some of whom found themselves tire objects of 
physical intimidation by pro-reform mobs. Political opposition to the new Whig-led 
government culminated in 1833 with the abolition of tire ten bishoprics and Keble's 
Assize Sermon. This was then swiftly followed by a meeting between Froude. 
representing the rising generation from Oxford, and a group of older and more traditional 
High Churchmen, which resulted in petitions from 7.000 clergy and 230.000 laity in 
defense of the Church. In September 1833 New man hundred the first of the Tracis for 
the Times, initially short pamphlets of a few pages each, from which the Movement 
derived its most familiar nickname, that of 'Tractarian." Altogether by 1841 some ninety 
Truiis had been published, the later ones much more substantial works of theology, the 
complete set eventually running to about 3.500 pages in six volumes. 

Initially these new Tractarians. aware of their weaknesses in temis of Ixrth numbers 
and influence, were at pains to enlist the support of other larger and more powerful forces 
within Anglicanism. At this stage their concept did not envisage the creation of a new 
"party” within the Church of England, hut rattier a revivification of the Church as a 
whole. Thus using his contacts among his former friends in the Evangelical patty. 
Newman began to write letters to. and articles for. its newspaper, the Record. Assaults on 
the Anglican exclusiveness of Oxford university also enabled the Tractarians to form 
alliances with High Churchmen. Evangelicals, and others in its defense. In 18.VI. for 
instance, a hill was introduced into Parliament seeking to abolish subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles upon matriculation, and the Trac tarians were but one of a number of 
groups that successfully opposed it. In 1836 this was followed by the appointment by the 
Whigs of R.D.Hampden as Regius professor of divinity at Oxford, considered by many 
apart from the Tractarians as a dangerous liberal in his teaching, which enabled a fresh 
alliance with other Churchmen front a variety of panics to protest against this further 
imposition. 


Theological Concepts and Controversies 

By the mid- 1830s. however, it was becoming clear that this group of young men from 
Oxford represented something novel in the history of Anglicanism. Increasingly they did 
not confoim to the traditional internal groupings that had evolved since the Refoinration. 
Superficially similar to High Churchmen, they also displayed some of the zeal and 
enthusiasm of the early Evangelicals. In some ways they appeared deeply conservative in 
their defense of Anglicanism, in others they seemed dangerously radical in their attitude 
to the Establishment. This led many Churchmen at live time, and has led some of their 
subsequent historians, into a sense of confusion and bewilderment when attempting to 
categorize the Oxford Movement. In reality Traetaiianism was the ecclesiastical 
counterpail of a number of secular movements in 1830s England, in that they were both 
conservative and radical at the same time. Most prominent of these secular movements 
was the so-called Tory Radical alliance in politics and economics that brought traditional 
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Tones and working-class radicals together to promote the first legislation to control the 
hours of work in the new textile factories, and which then bitterly opposed the 
introduction of the new Poor Law of 1834. Unlike these short-lived campaigns, however, 
the Tractarians initiated an ecclesiastical force that was to become a permanent feature of 
Anglicanism. 

What then were tire leading ideas of the Oxford Movement, how did tire sc set their 
proponents apait from other Churchmen, and why did they prove to be so controversial? 
One way of approaching these questions is to compare tire Tractarians to other 
churehmen of the period. For instance, one theological concept that the Tractarians 
appeared to share with more traditional High Churchmen was an emphasis on the 
apostolic succession of the episcopate (see BISHOP AND EPISCOPACY). Yet where 
the Tractarians differed was in tire degree of emphasis that they put on it. seeing it as an 
absolutely essential component of a Church. Here they sought to compare themselves to 
the Caroline Divines of the seventeenth century, and in this, as in other ways, claimed 
they were recovering concepts subsequently "lost" to Anglicanism. To emphasize this 
they edited a collection of works by the great Anglican apologists, which they called the 
Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. Yet High Churchmen also saw themselves as 
equally the inheritors of the Caroline Divines, and responded by pointing out that 
Tractarians often quoted in a very selective way from the latter. In addition no previous 
Anglican theologians had interpreted the apostolic succession in tire uncompromising 
Tractarian sense, which seemed to effectively “unchurch** Christians of nonepiscopal 
denominations. However, for Tractarians. episcopacy was central to AUTHORITY in 
Christianity, and was tire tlteme of the first of the Tracis, where Newman argued that the 
apostolic succession was the true source of Anglican authority, and—crocially for tire 
constitutional context of the time—was beyond the power of government legislation. The 
real source of the Church of England's autltoiity over the people of England, argued 
Newman, lay not in its wealth, the superior education of its clergy, nor in its links to the 
state, but ratlrer in the spiritual descent of its bishops from tire Apostles. 

This led on to a further difference with High Churchmen. In the years from 1760 they 
had emerged as a powerful force within the Establishment, and by 1830 had more of their 
party on the episcopal bench than at any time since the so-called GLORIOUS 
REVOLUTION of 1688. This was in large part as a result of the influence of their 
pressure group, the Hackney Phalanx, in some ways similar to tire Evangelical 
CLAPHAM SECT, and its links with the Tory prime minister. Lord Liverpool. With 
Liverpool's death in 1827. however, followed rapidly by years of constitutional upheaval. 
High Churchmen were thrown into disarray as an organized force within Anglicanism. 
This left a vacuum that the Tractarians now filled, although increasingly the latter group 
developed a very different view of tire concept of Establishment. Decades of working 
within and through the traditional linkages between Church and state had left High 
Churchmen with a profound respect for the Establishment. For tire Tractarians the 
constitutional disputes of 1828-1833 had transformed everything. Tire Church's 
remaining links to the state had changed from being an advantage to a potential danger, a 
view made explicit by Froude in his Tran number 59. 'Church and State'* of 1835. 
Tensions between tire two groups were obvious from the early 1830s with clear High 
Church disapproval of tire Tracu themselves as too individualistic and speculative: High 
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Churchmen preferred lo work through lire more traditional means of editorial committees, 
enforcing consensus and constraint. 

For the Evangelicals early cooperation with the Tractarians in the battles to defend 
Oxford university in its Anglican exclusiveness subsequently turned first to suspicion, 
and then to outright hostility. One major issue of concern for the Evangelicals was the 
attitude of the Oxford Movement to the Refoimation. Differences between lire two 
groups became explicit with the publication of the first part of Fioude's Remains in 1838. 
Fioude had died of consumption in 1836. New-man and Keblc assembled and edited his 
journals, letters, and oilier unpublished writings into two memorial volumes. Appearing 
in 1838 and 1839. respectively, they revealed the hidden life of an Anglican clergyman 
who loved medieval saints, used the Roman Breviary, practiced austere penances, and 
above all reviled the Reformation. 'T hate the Reformation and the Reformers mine and 
more”; '’The Reformation was a limb badly set—it must be bioken again in order to lie 
righted”; ”1 am every day becoming a less and less loyal son of the Refoimation” <Fioude 
ed. Newman and Kehlc vol. I 1838:389. 433. 336). These were sentiments that, in the 
religious world of the 1830s. were almost unimaginable as coming from the pen of a 
cleric in what was thought to be the orders of an unambiguously Protestant Church. If 
they were shocking to most Anglicans, they were paitieularly outrageous to the 
Evangelicals with their reverence for the Reformers. Many sympathetic to the Oxford 
Movement, both at the time and subsequently, have thus seen tire publication of the 
Remains as a fatal eiror on the pait of its editors. However, by tlte later twentieth century 
many scholars considered it to have been a deliberate act of provocation on the part of 
Newman in paiticular. intended to filter out the less enthusiastic followers of the 
Movement, to appeal directly to the romantic imaginations of the rising generation both 
at Oxford and in the wider Church. Be that as it may. the appearance of the Remains 
marked the point of final and open breach between tire Tractarians and the Evangelicals. 
This was symbolized by the proposition, originating in Evangelical circles, to reaffirm 
Oxford’s loyalty to the Reformation by erecting a memorial to the three Protestant 
martyrs burnt in Oxfoid during the reign of the Catholic Queen Maty. THOMAS 
CRANMF.R. HUGH LATIMER, and Ridley. If the Tractarians agreed to contribute to 
the costs they would effectively disown Froude; if they did not. then their collective 
loyalty to the English Reformation would be called into question. When they duly refused 
to subscribe, other Anglicans were free to draw their own conclusions. 

In a variety of other ways tlic theological views of the Trac tarians put them at variance 
with both contemporary and historical Anglicanism. One of these was the Tructarian 
appioaeh to the Fatliers and the early Church. Traditionally High Churchmen had 
appealed to the Fathers in justification of the Reformed English Church, but in such a 
way that used the Fatheis to corroborate Anglicanism as tlic normative model of the true 
Church. Newman and his friends shifted the emphasis and tended to see the Church of 
England as tiue only insofar as she was in agreement with antiquity. Once again tlte focus 
of authority was shifted by tlte Tractarians. and once again they claimed a historical 
group of theologians for their own by publishing many works by the Fathers in an 
English translation in the Ubrury of the Fathers. In a broader sense too the Oxfoid 
writers used history itself to combat what they saw as the greatest theological peril facing 
nineteenth-century Christianity—what Newman in his Apologia called "Liberalism.” He 
defined this as "the anti-dogmatic principle and its development”; 'the mistake of 
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subjecting to human judgement those revealed doctrines which are in their nature beyond 
and independent of it" (Newman ed. Svaglic: 54. 2561. English liberal theologians like 
Hampden or THOMAS ARNOLD reduced everything in Christianity to the human level: 
Newman, in contrast, saw Christianity as a record of divinely inspired events and 
statements beyond human reason. From his extensive reading of early Church histoiy 
Newman conceived liberalism as tire contemporary version of the classic heresies (see 
HERESY! to be resisted as firmly in his day as his hero. Athanasius, had resisted 
Arianism in the fouith century. However, this placed the Tractarians in opposition to yet 
another, and growing, school of thought within the Church of England. 


Tractarian Developments 

What was becoming clear as the years passed, therefore, was that there were growing 
divergences between Tractarians and other parties within the Established Church. The 
reason for such fractures was that the Oxford Movement was traveling in a progressively 
more Catholic direction. One measure of this was the Tunis themselves. Most of them 
passed through several editions, each tending to revise the text in a particular way: 
downgrading or eliminating references to. or agreements with, the Reformers, and 
emphasizing instead the doctrines and writings of the Catholic past. This exemplified one 
problem all observers of the progress of tire Movement were faced with—that its 
theological ideas were never static, but rather dynamic, evolving over time. This made it 
all live harder to define its nature, and compounded live bcwildcriiKiu of some 
contemporaries. 

One doctrinal area where this was particularly the case was sacramental theology, and 
especially the Eucharist. There is surprisingly little in tire Tracis themselves on this 
subject, partly because the Tractarians were only just beginning to address these issues in 
the early years of live Movement. As the 1830s progressed, however, the Tractarian 
leaders began to reject many of the concepts originating with live Reformation. Behind 
their developing sacramental concept of Christianity was also live influence of 
ROMANTICISM. Keble's Christian Year had been the first manifestation of the 
connection between live English Romantic poets and Tractarianism. and many of the early 
pioneers of the Movement were also minor poets themselves, their works collected into 
the volume called Lyra Apastollca in 1836. The concept of live natural leading into the 
supernatural that was found in much Romantic poetry, especially that of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH and SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, was also one of the bases of 
Tractarian sacramental theology, of bread and wine transformed into the body and blood 
of Christ, for instance. However, live most systematic and developed Tractarian theology 
of the Eucharist was the work of Robert Wilberfotce. His discovery of the medieval 
Scholastics and sixteenth-century Jesuits gave him a framework of Latin terminology in 
which to work, and his book The Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist presented Tractarian 
theology as a complete system, the Eucharist interpreted as the eaithly counterpart of the 
eternal pleading of the Son before live Father through live merits of his own earthly 
sacrifice on the cross, a real participation in the heavenly liturgy. However, this was not 
published until 1853. Thus the Tractarian search for a Eucharistic theology had moved 
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through a number of stages lasting over twenty years before finally evolving into a 
coherent system. 

Another evolution was also under way within the Oxford Movement from the late 
1830s. that of the growing disillusionment of Newman with Anglicanism, and the rival 
attraction of Rome. The precise details of his first doubts in the summer of 1839. 
recorded in his Apologia of ISM. came under close semtiny by a number of scholars in 
the late twentieth century, and as a result can no longer be accepted uncritically. What 
remains uncontcsted. however, is that it was his reading of the history of the early 
Church, and especially his study of the classic heresies, that began to raise in his mind the 
possibility that Anglicanism was in a similar relationship to contemporary Rome as the 
Donatists or Monophysites had been in the past. To test the true Catholicity of 
Anglicanism. Newman took fourteen of the Thirty-nine Articles and subjected them to 
close theological, historical, and linguistic analysis in what was to be the last of the 
Tram, number 90. In effect an attempt to reconcile the central statement of Anglican 
belief with modem Roman Catholicism. it resulted in another storm breaking over the 
heads of the Traetarians. if anything more severe than that caused by the Remains. Many 
bishops now condemned live new Tract in their Charges, placing the Oxford Movement in 
the paradoxical position of exalting episcopal authority to a degree previously unseen in 
Anglican history, but having to endure live profound disfavor of actual bishops. 
Newman's response was to retreat into semimonastic retirement at Littlemore. a village a 
few miles outside Oxford, where he approached his personal struggle from a different 
viewpoint. Is it possible, among all the competing and mutually exclusive contemporary 
forms of Christianity, to find the true one? Returning again to the early Church and the 
Fathers as his inspiration and models. Newman argued that, like all ideas. Christianity 
itself is not static but dynamic, and follows a path of development over time. He devised 
seven tests for determining between legitimate and illegitimate developments, the latter 
being the origins of heresy. His conclusion was that, although son» Churches satisfied 
some of the tests, only Rome displayed them all. Thus in October 1845. shortly before the 
fruits of his researches his Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine was 
published, he was received into the Roman Catholic Church. 


latter History and (evaluation 

For Newman's closest friends in the Movement his loss was a bitter blow, although it 
would be a mistake to extend the feelings of a few intimates to w hat was becoming by 
1845 a churchwide movement. For several generations of historians largely sympathetic 
to Tractarianism. the events of 1845 were a catastrophe. However, by the beginning of 
the twenty-first century, detarlcd research was painting a different pic ture. By 1845 most 
supporters of the Movement had not been brought into it by personal contact with 
Newman, but by reading its extensive literature. Indeed, there is some evidence that 
suggests many Traetarians were, in fact, relieved that he had finally left the Anglican 
fold. He had become a figure of controversy and. as such, an increasing liability to those 
who remained convinced of live catholicity of the Church of England. His removal was a 
liberation that would allow the Movement to return to its original aim of revitalizing 
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Anglicanism, and from 1845 ihe main focus of ibis would no longer be Oxford university 
but rather the parishes. 

Here the story was one of steady expansion. In 1840 parishes with Tractarian 
incumbents numbered a few dozen; by 1870 they were counted in their hundreds, 
representing perhaps five percent of the parishes of the Church of England, concentrated 
mainly in the rural south where Anglicanism was generally at its strongest. Here 
Tractarians revived the Daily Service of choral morning and evening prayer, increased 
the frequency with which the Eucharist was celebrated, he can to wear surplices and 
stoles, lit candles on newly restored ALTARS, and removed the privately rented pews to 
replace them with free seating. In many of these things Tractarians of this generation 
were often little more than in the vanguard of what was becoming a larger Anglican 
movement of liturgical and pastoral renewal. Local opposition to Tractarians did manifest 
itself, but by the late 1850s most of this had been successfully contained by a policy of 
patience, caution, and flexibility, which tended to distinguish these years from the eailier 
ones at Oxford. 

Then starting about 1860 a younger generation began to advocate a more developed 
ceremonial. Arguing that works such as Wilberforce's on the Eucharist, combined with a 
number of favorable legal judgiwnts. had established a more Catholic interpretation of 
the service of Holy Communion. Eucharistic VEST MENTS, incense, and other pre- 
Reformation practices began to creep back into Anglican worship. Initially hesitant, and 
sometimes divided among themselves on this issue, the older generation of Tractarians 
eventually came to adopt these so-called Ritualist practices. Despite attempts to restrict 
them legally, mainly through the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874. by the 1890s it 
was clear that Tractarian theology and Ritualist practices now went together. By 1904 the 
number of churches with Anglo-Catholic incumbents, as they now called themselves, had 
risen to over 2.<XX). and it was clear that the inlteritors of tire Oxford Movement had 
become a large and permanent feature of Anglicanism. 

As the twentieth century opened there was a strong feeling of optimism among Anglo- 
Catholics. It seemed that their party was the growing one. and only a matter of time 
before it became the dominant voice within Anglicanism, both in its mother Church and 
the overseas provinces. As the century moved into its second half, however, optimism 
diminished and Anglo-Catholics once again began to look like a beleaguered minority. 
The liberalism that Newman hail so feared scented to have become live creed of most 
Anglican theologians and many bishops. Evangelicalism was experiencing a revival 
based on the charismatic movement, and Rome was revising its liturgical practices in the 
wake of the Second Vatican Council, which appeared to leave Anglo-Catholics looking 
like nineteenth-century relics. By the I97<»s the growing pressure for live ordination of 
women assaulted the three interconnected Tractarian concepts of authority, ministry, and 
sacraments. In 1992 tl>e General Synod of the Church of England finally followed a 
number of other Anglican provinces and approved live ordination of women. In the 
follow ing decade some four bishops and several hundred other clergy left the Church of 
England, mainly following Newman into the Roman Catholic Church. 

Yet despite these reverses it is clear that the Oxford Movement represented both one 
of the most significant forces that have shaped modern Anglicanism, and at live same time 
perhaps the greatest discontinuity in its history. It reasserted the spiritual and sacramental 
foundations of the Church of England at the moment of its greatest peril since tl»e English 
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CIVIL WAR, if in ways previously unfamiliar to its theologians and at the cost of 
internal conflict It was a major influence in teshaping the liturgical, pastoral, and 
theological life of Victorian England. It has had a profound affect on ECUMENISM, 
especially in relations between the Anglican. Roman Catholic, and Orthodox Churches 
<scc ORTHODOXY. EASTERN ). In the person of Newman it nurtured one of the most 
original theologians of the modern eta. Its greatest failure, perhaps, was in not realizing 
the intentions of its originators in becoming a vehicle for a Churchwide revitalization of 
Anglicanism. They never intended to create a new party within Anglicanism, hut rather to 
represent Anglicanism as a whole. However, the historical circumstances of their lin^s. 
combined with their own disinclination to compromise, made that an impossible task. 

Set also Altars; Anglicanism. Anglo-Catholieism; Arnold. Homas. Asceticism: 
Authority: Bishop and Episcopacy: Broad Church: Catholic Reactions to Protestantism: 
Catholicism. Protestant Reactions: Church and State. Overview; Church of England: 
Civil War. England: Clapham Sect: Coleridge. Samuel Taylor. Crammer. Thomas: 
Denomination: Dissent: Ecclesiology: Ecumenism: England. Episcopal Church. United 
Slates. Evangelicalism: Glorious Revolution: Heresy: Industrialization: Keble. John; 
Latimer. Hugh. Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism: Liddon. Henry Party. Methodism: 
Newman. John Henry: Orthodoxy, Eastern: Posey. Edwatd Bouverie: Reformation: 
Romanticism: Thirty-nine Articles: Vestments: Wilberforce. William. Women Clergy: 
Wordsworth. William 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Protestant missionary interest in iho Pacific arose from ihe voyages of European 
explorers, notably James Cook <1728-17791. and the rise of the evangelical missionary 
movement. The London Missionary Society (LMS) made the Pacific its first missionary 
field. Missions begun at Tonga and the Marquesas in 1797 faced local opposition and 
were aboited. The Tahitian mission initially snuggled, but by 1815 the impact of literacy, 
people movements, and the alliance between missionaries and leading chiefs laid 
significant Christian foundations. The traditional rituals, gods, and places of worship 
were rejected and icplaced by large chuieh buildings. Christian worship, and the 
introduction of codes of laws regulating moral and civil behav ior. 


Polynesia 

Tahiti set the pattern for missionary expansion throughout Polynesia as Christianity 
spread to other islands, often through indigenous agency. From his base at Raratea. John 
Williams, who arrived in Tahiti in 1817. trained and took these indigenous evangelists to 
new places. Papciha's pioneering work at Aitutaki 1182! I and Rarotonga <1823) led to 
the rapid CONVERSION of the Cook Islands. This success and LMS expansion under 
Williams to Samoa (1830) was retold in Williams's missionary classic. A Narrative of 
Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands < 1837). Williams was killed in the New 
Hebrides (Vanuatu) in 1839. The LMS work expanded to Niue. Tuvalu, and Tokelau. 
The AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSION 
<ABCFM) worked in Hawaii < 1820i and Kiribati. Methodists began in Tonga (1822). and 
spread to Samoa <1829) and Fiji (1835). 

The LMS. ABCFM. and Methodists aligned themselves with notable chiefs, such as 
Pomare 11 in Tahiti. Kamehamaha in Hawaii. Malietoa in Samoa. Tafa'ahau in Tonga, 
and Cakobau in Fiji. This gave tlse missions status and aided the process of conversion. 
Missionary ECCLESIOLOGY was changed dramatically by these alliances. The arrival 
of British and French colonial influences undermined this chiefly authority except in 
Tonga, where an independent kingdom was established. The Protestant monopoly was 
challenged by the arrival of French Catholic missionaries, particularly in the Society 
Islands, and the emergence of French Polynesia. The LMS work there was taken over by 
the Soci(Stif des Missions Evangdiques <Paris Mission). 
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Melanesia 

The Protestant expansion from Polynesia to Melanesia presented considerable challenges 
to the hundreds of Pacific island teachers and evangelists who undertook this mission 
along with European missionaries. In contrast to tire relative homogeneity of Polynesia in 
language, culture, and customs. Melanesia presented a bewildering variety of some 1.200 
languages, much more fragmentation in social patterns, and hostility toward outsiders. 
Endemic diseases such as malaria resulted in considerable sickness and death among the 
missionaries and their families. The LMS pioneered work in Vanuatu. New Caledonia, 
and Papua (1871). Presbyterians from Nova Scotia. SCOTLAND. AUSTRALIA, and 
NEW ZEALAND worked in the middle and southern islands of Vanuatu (1848). 
G.A.Selwyn. Anglican Bishop of New Zealand, founded the Melanesian mission (1849). 
recruiting young men and women from tire islands to train for work among their own 
people. Initially based in Auckland, the mission moved its headquarters to Norfolk Island 
<1867). w ith the northern islands in Vanuatu and Solomon Islands the focus of their w ork. 
Fijian and Samoan Methodists, under the leadership of George Brown, inaugurated wort; 
in New Britain < 1875). the Papuan islands 11891). and western Solomon Islands (1902). 
Lutherans from the Ncuendettelsau mission (1886) and Rhenish mission (1887) followed 
German colonization in New Guinea. Australian Anglicans began working in Papua 
<1891). The Queensland Kanaka mission, later renamed the South Sea Evangelical 
mission, founded by Florence Young, originated in Queensland among Melanesian 
laborers and moved to the Solomon Islands in 1904. 


Cooperation and Challenges 

With the exception of the LMS and Methodists in Samoa. Protestant missions in the 
nineteenth century practiced comity among themselves to avoid duplicating effoits. 
Comity did not extend to Mormons (see MOR.MONISM). SEVENTH-DAY 
ADVENTISTS, and Catholics, resulting in some religious rivalry and clashes. Missions 
made significant contributions to health, and education. World War 11 had a devastating 
impact on pans of Melanesia. After the war. most missions were slow in encouraging 
indigenous control of the church, but from the 1960s. both political and ecclesiastical 
independence were gained. Tlve intlux of new missions, particularly into the highlands of 
Papua New Guinea, resulted in an overconcentration of missions in some areas and to 
reintroduction of Mime old-fashioned patterns of missionary dependence. 

Since the 1970s. the indigenous churches throughout the Pacific have had to compete 
with vigorous charismatic and Pentecostal groups who often cut across what have 
become established ways of being Christian, producing divisions in some small 
communities. The impact of migration to New Zealand. Australia, and North America 
resulted in a significant Pacific Islander diaspora in which Pacific island churches figure 
prominently. Political and economic challenges in the last two decades of the twentieth 
century led to civil war in Bougainville and coups in Fiji and the Solomon Islands. Roles 
of the churches in these situations have ranged from live significant peace-making work 
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of ihe Melanesian Brotherhood, to involvement in reconciliation and pastoral care, to the 
alignment of some church leaders with political extremes. 


Influences 

Protestant Christianity won considerable acceptance among many Pacific Islanders in a 
variety of forms and has become an essential pan of many island cultures. Tire distinctive 
features brought by Protestant missionaries, such as the centrality of tire B1B1.E and 
PREACHING, hymn singing (see HYMNS AND HYMNALS). Sunday observance, and 
strict attitudes towaid morality, are still identifiable. Protestant THEOLOGY has been 
expressed pragmatically through action rather than deep reflection. Since the Second 
Vatican Council. Roman Catholics have woifced with the Melanesian Council of 
Churches < 1965) and Pacific Council of Churches (l%6>. and cooperation in areas such 
as theological education has fostered ecumenical relations, even though distance and 
expense make these relations difficult to sustain (sec ECUMENISM I. The traditional 
Piotcstant churches and Catholics have worked together, notably in tire Melanesian 
Institute and national and regional organizations. Dimensions of traditional CULTURE 
still llouiish alongside and within churches. The smallness of many Pacific communities 
and the vastness of Pacific geography nuke island states vulnerable to global forces. The 
legacy of Piotcstant missionary activity in the Pacific Islands is now in the hands of 
Pacific Islanders. 

See also Catholie Reactions to Protestantism: Catholicism. Piotcstant Reactions: 
Missionary Organizations. Missions: Pentecostalism 
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PACIFISM 


The Pacifist Impulse 

The word "pacifism'' was coined in 19<)1 by the Frenchman Emile Amaud. In its original 
meaning it included both those who rejected WAR of every kind and advocated refusal of 
military service in the case of conscription, and those who strove to create a warless 
wot Id hut conceded the legitimacy of warfare as a last resort. In English-speaking 
countiies. however, the term has usually been used to refer exclusively to absolute 
pacifists, whereas peace advocates who accept the possibility of just wars are referred to 
as internationalists o: paci/lcisis (the English historian AJ.P.Taylor's definition). In this 
entry, tire term is used in lire narrower sense of those rejecting all war. 

Christian pacifists derive their inspiration from Jesus's love commandment in the New 
Testament and what they believe to have been the antimilitarism of the early church until 
Emperor Constantine's conversion in 313 brought about "tire fall of Christianity" 
(G.J.Heeling’s phrase). Tlrereafter. until the end of the eighteenth century pacifism has 
been almost exclusively sectarian and until the end of the nineteenth centuiy almost 
exclusively Protestant. In the twentieth century absolute pacifism has drawn adherents 
also from Catlrolics and Orthodox (see ORTHODOXY. EASTERN! as well as from 
Hindus. Buddhists, and humanists. 

This enuy begins by surveying first the pacifist impulse among medieval precursors of 
the Protestant REFORMATION, and then the idea and practice of non-resistance in the 
Anahaptist-Mennonite tradition with its rejection of participation in the state. The peace 
testimony of tire Quaker SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, which crystallized around 1660. 
accepted participation in government provided it did not entail personally bearing amis. 
Those Quakers who broke this role were expelled from the sect unless they expressed 
regret at their action—until the Society's discipline was relaxed toward the end of the 
nineteenth century. The entry's last section deals briefly with the changing relationship 
between pacifism and Protestantism in the course of tire twentieth century. 


Nonresistance: From Anahaptism to Mennonitisin 

Among the forerunners of the Protestant Reformation pacifism was espoused by several 
late medieval sects, including the Waldenses in continental Europe, the Lollards in 
England, and the Czech Brethren in the kingdom of Bohemia. In the Bohemian 
Rcfomiation of the fifteenth century, initiated by Jan Hus (d. 1415). pacifism emerged in 
the teachings of the ruial self-taught theologian. Piotr ChelOicky. After his death his ideas 
were taken over by the Czech Brethren, the l!ttints Fratrum. which was formally 
established in 1467. ChelOicky and his disciples put special emphasis on Jesus’s love 
commandment that extended to enemies as well as to family and friends. In ChelOicky’s 
view tliere was no such thing as a just war—despite the successive crusades undertaken 
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to crush the heretical Hussite movement. However, the Czech Brethren, like the 
Waldenses and the English Lollards, had abandoned pacifism by the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Attempts have been made to connect the Czech Biethren with the 
rebitth of pacifism in the early 1520s at the outset of the Anabaptist movement. However, 
despite analogies in doctrine, no evidence has so far been discovered to support this 
theory. 

The Zurich patrician CONRAD GREBEL was responsible for tlw first assertion of 
pacifism in the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century. It formed pan of a 
nonviolent "Anabaptist vision" that rejected the state as "outside the perfection of 
Christ." even though the magistrate’s sword was set up by God to curb tlve wicked and 
defend live good (see ANABAPTISM). Grebel died in 1526: the next year his Swiss 
Brethren incorporated nonresistance fWehHinigkeiit in their SCH1.EITHE1M 
CONFESSION, although it was many decades before the doctrine was accepted by all 
Anabaptists. In 1535. for instance. Anabaptists, under the leadership of a Dutchman. Jan 
of Leiden, had seized control of the north Geiman city of Munster, where they proceeded 
to establish a New Jerusalem by force of arms until the city was recaptured by its bishop. 

The most consistent of live Anabaptist nonresistants were found in the Hutterite 
communitarian settlements established in Moravia from live early 1530s on. 
HUTTER1TES demonstrated their pacifist radicalism by refusing to pay war taxes or to 
manufacture weapons or undeiiake contfes (labor service) useful to the militaiy. 

Apart from the German-speaking areas of central Europe. Anabaptism spread to 
Poland-Lithuania in the 1550s. where nonresistance was adopted for a time by some 
Polish ANTI-TRINITARIANS, and a lively controvert arose in that church between 
nonresistants and anti-nonresistants. More important for future developments was the 
spread of Anabaptism to the NETHERLANDS, where the ex-Catholic priest MENNO 
SIMONS reshaped its ideology: apart from the Hutterites. Anabaptists eventually became 
know n everywhere as MENNONITES. 

Simons's attitude to war was somewhat ambiguous, at any rate, it has become live 
subject of debate among modem scholars. After his death in 1561. however, his followers 
adopted nonresistance as an article of faith. Henceforward disfellowshiping became the 
usual fate of any Mennonite who bore arms or trained for war. The Dutch authorities 
from 1575 on recognized the sect's pacifism and exempted members liable for the militia 
in exchange either for a money commutation or noncontbatant labor service. In areas of 
GERMANY—as well as in POLAND and in RUSSIA, too—wherever Mennonites were 
settled under the ancien regime a similar airangement was worked out with the tuler. 
with minor variations in each case. 

During the late eighteenth century and on into live nineteenth century, first the Dutch 
Mennonites (known now as Doopsgezlnden. i.e.. BAPTISTS) and then their brethren in 
Germany, under the combined influence of nationalism and theological MODERNISM, 
abandoned nonresistance. Their young nxrn henceforward served as combatants when 
conscripted, and the objection was lifted to undertaking public office even of a military 
character. Apart from Mennonites who had emigrated around 1X00 to the Russian 
Empire, where live government had allowed the sect's conscripts to undertake civilian 
forestry service after the introduction of universal military service in 1874. only in North 
America did the still predominantly rural Mennonites continue to adliere to pacifism— 
along with the closely linked CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN, which had emigrated to 
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ihe New World ai ilw same lime as the Menncmiies. With few exceptions. Mennonites in 
both ilie American Revolution and the CIVIL WAR were las in peacetime I able to 
purchase exemption from the draft by paying a small fine. They did not object to doing 
this: indeed they regarded it as Caesar's prerogative to make such demands. After 1865. 
neither in the UNITED STATES nor in CANADA, where Mennonites had also settled, 
was conscription any longer enforced before World War I. 


Sources of Quaker Pacifism 

Today pacifism and Quakerism are often identified: however, in fact the Quaker peace 
testimony rejecting all war either "for the Kingdom of Christ" or for "the kingdoms of 
this world" became the accepted doctrine of the Society of Friends only in 1661. shortly 
after the restoration of live monarchy under Charles II. GEORGE Fox. founder of 
Quakerism, seems to have adopted a personal pacifism as catly as 1650. although during 
the 1650s many Quakers served under OLIVER CROMWELL in England's 
Commonwealth army. There were pacifists in the new sect but they remained a minority 
until near the end of that decade: and for at least several decades thereafter there were 
still non-pacifists among live membership. 

At first, for many Quakers pacifism remained an individual faith restricted to 
renouncing personally the use of weapons. This stance can be seen most clearly in the 
case of the Quakers who accepted office in Rhode Island: in that capacity they organized 
military defense alongside their non-Quaker colleagues. Quakers in Pennsylvania ruled 
that colony alone from its foundation by WILLIAM PENN in 1682 until their formal 
withdrawal from government in 1756 near the outset of the French and Indtan War. For 
this withdrawal the Quaker "saint." JOHN WOOLMAN. had been largely responsible. 
Penn had envisaged Pennsylvania as a "holy experiment." a Quaker commonwealth in 
which his coreligionists could practice Christian pacifism and human brotherhood. 
Although Quakers, unlike Mennonites. did not indeed reject participation in the state in 
principle, they were forced to make a number of compromises to remain in power—in a 
colony, moreover, in which Quakers had eventually bcconxr a minority. Woolman 
objected chiefly to the war tax levied by the Quaker-dominated assembly, veiled though 
it was as money voted “for the king's use." 

At home in ENGLAND a pattern had soon emerged to deal with live militia draft. The 
Society did not merely expect members to refuse to serve personally: Friends required 
them also to refuse either to hire a substitute or even pay the small fine levied on 
defaulters. Failure to suffer distraint of goods, often to a value much in excess of live 
original militia fine, or imprisonment if the objector did not possess sufficient property to 
cover the amount of the fine, entailed disow nment of live recalcitrant Quaker. Although of 
course there was no militia draft in Quaker Pennsylvania, the English pattern was adopted 
by Quakers in live other American colonies—and subsequently during live Revolutionary 
War and in the New Republic. The draft faded out in the antebellum era. but military 
conscription was reimposed by both sides for the duration of the Civil War. Although the 
Lincoln administration was quite sympatlxetie to Quaker conscientious objectors <COs). 
some suffered severe hardships, especially under Con-federate rule. Torn between their 
Society's testimony against SLAVERY and its peace testimony, many young Quakers in 
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ihc North joined the Unionist army: their Meetings were often lenient in dealing with 
them, even though they had infringed the Society’s discipline (see CHURCH 
DISCIPLINE). 

Quakerism had emerged in the mid-seventeenth century as pan of the left wing of 
English PURITANISM. Mennonite-Anahaptist nonresistance seems to have exercised 
little, if any. influence on the shape taken by live Quakers' peace testimony. According to 
Quakers, the Inner Light within each individual was central: no priesthood nor pastorate 
was needed to gain understanding of God's will. Even the BIBLE, although worthy of 
reverence, was not an essential instrument of salvation. For Quakers, therefore, pacifism 
was not based on any specific New Testament texts: it was not based, either, on the Law 
of Love, as it was in the Anahaptist-Mennonite tradition. For them it was the spirit of 
Jesus' teaching that undergirded their devotion to peace. Although the impact of 
EVANGELICALISM from the end of the eighteenth century changed the emphasis in 
some sections of the Society on both sides of the Atlantic, this was to some extent offset 
in the twentieth century by the decline of a Christ-centered faith among liberal Quakers. 
Both orientations continued to produce pacifists and nonpacifists. Although formally 
pacifism remained a Quaker tenet throughout most sections of live Society, live practice of 
disownment was discarded. 

Besides founding Pennsylvania. Penn was inter alia the author of a tract he entitled an 
Essay towards the Present and Future Peace of Europe (1693). In it he proposed the 
establishment of a European parliament. True, his peace plan exerted little influence at 
the time. Front the end of the eighteenth century on. however. Quakers took a lead in the 
new international peace movement, which grouped pacifists and non-pacifist peace 
advocates in the struggle to establish world peace. Quakers like William Allen were 
active, along with non-Quaker pacifists, in establishing the London Peace Society in 
1816. For the rest of the century Quakeis foirned the backbone of the British peace 
movement. They produced in Jonathan Dymond. who died piematurcly in 1828. the 
movement's most widely known publicist. "Dymond on peace" was read—on both sides 
of the Atlantic—by thousands who had no other contact with Quakerism. Pacifism had 
now gained some support among Oliver British Protestant churches such as the 
Congregationalists. Methodists, and Presbyterians (see CONGREGATIONALISM: 
METHODISM. PRESBYTERIANISM). 

In the United States, with a few exceptions like LUCRETIA COFFIN MOTT. 
Quakers stood aloof from the nonsectarian peace movement for most of the century. 
During the antebellum era pacifism acquired vigorous proponents in such nonsectarian 
Protestants as William Ladd and his American Peace Society. William Lloyd Garrison 
and his radical New England Nonresistance Society, and Elihu Burnt! and his League of 
Universal Biotlvcrhood. The American peace movement went into recession with the 
outbreak of the Civil War. although the twentieth century eventually brought it renewed 
vigor. 


Pacifism and Protestantism in the Twentieth Century 

The majority of COs during the two world wars and in Vietnam War America—and in 
peace-time continental Europe, too—still came from a Protestant background, often 
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"from unexpected quarters." JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES produced the largest number of 
jailed objectors. In the twentieth century, however, it has been less easy than in previous 
centuries to distinguish the Protestant input to the pacifist movement. Take, for instance, 
the ease of that dedicated Quaker. Edw ard Grubb. In World War 1 he became treasurer of 
the British No-Conscription Fellowship, the bulk of whose members were nonreligious 
socialists. Again, the Peace Pledge Union, founded by tlse Anglican canon 
H.R.L.' DICK" SHEPPARD in the mid-1930s. included a large number of nonreligious 
pacifists. On the other hand, the American War Resisters' League, which became a haven 
for nonreligious pacifists, in eluded Protestants among its membership. The Fellowships 
of Reconciliation, organized internationally after 1918. although at first predominantly 
Protestant, eventually recruited Catholics. Jews, and humanists. The influence of 
Gandhian nonviolence was felt not only by Protestants like MARTIN LUTHER KING 
JR., in live 1960s. but by the Albanian Ibrahim Rugova from Kosova, in live 1990s. 
Protestants also worked alongside oilier antimilitarists in the post-1945 antinuclear 
movement. 

Pacifism, of course, remained a minority position in the mainstream Protestant 
churches, even if in English-speaking countries its support had increased considerably 
since 1918. In discussion of war. leading Protestant theologians, like RE1.NHOLD 
NIEBUHR with his incisive polemic Why the Christian Church i.v not Pacifist (1940). led 
the attack on pacifism. 

In conclusion, two related developments of significance deserve brief mention. One is 
the large-scale pacifist movement that emerged in the Soviet Union after the Revolution. 
Its adherents included Tolstoyans, who followed the Master's teachings on nonviolence, 
and a number of Russian dissenters, who had espoused pacifism, as well as sects of 
Western origin like the Baptists, evangelical Christians, and SEVENTH-DAY 
ADVENTISTS. At first the Soviet government provided generously for conscientious 
objection, although under Stalin the pacifist movement was ruthlessly suppressed, 
including the hitherto privileged Mennonites. In North America in the second half of the 
century. Mennonites. more fortunate than their Soviet coreligionists, mostly abandoned 
their former political quietism, replacing it by a more active form of peacemaking akin to 
the Quaker position and that of others w ho strive for a warless world. 

Set also Peace Organizations 
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PETER BROCK 


PALEY, WILLIAM (1743-1805) 


English theologian. Paley was bom ai Peterborough. ENGLAND, of Yorkshire stock, in 
July 1743. and educated at Giggleswick School, of which his father was master. He 
matriculated at Christ's College. CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY in 1758. graduated BA as 
Senior Wrangler in 1763. was elected Fellow of Christ's in 1766, and ordained priest in 
1767. He served as College tutor until 1776. after which Ire was prefeired to a living in 
the diocese of Carlisle where he eventually became archdeacon and chancellor. He there 
revised and wrote up his Cambridge lectures in a series of books that made him famous. 
Paley died May 15. 1805 and is buiied in Carlisle cathedral. 

William Paley was the last English Protestant theologian to exert a worldwide 
influence. From 1785 to the mid-1860s his books were standard in Biitain. America, and 
the British Empire, although the irruption of Darw inian ideas in the 1860s seemed to 
destroy the "Argument from Design" on which Paley's system was based Csee 
DARWINISM). There was a drastic slump in his reputation, and a sudden falling away 
from Christianity among the educated classes. Religion ceased to be a public concern in 
the Protestant. Anglophone world; and THEOLOGY became an option rather than a 
necessity for scientists and philosophers. Hence no subsequent theologian, however 
cogent, has attracted much attention outside a dwindling enclave of believers. 

Moral and Political Philosophy < 17851 was live most popular textbook in that field in 
America from the 1790s to the CIVIL WAR. Horae Paulina (1790) was an original 
defense of the authenticity of St. Paul's epistles. The first edition of Evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity (1794) sold out within a day; live work was required for all undergraduates at 
Cambridge down to 1920. Natural Theology (1802) has again become a matter of dispute 
among biologists and physicists. In reverse order, as Paley intended them to he read, the 
books present a systematic account of the reasons for Christian belief, and of the moral 
and political consequences entailed by it. They gave perfect expression to (and therefore 
helped both to define and to reinforce) the leading scientific, theological, and ethical 
ideas of his time and place. What Leslie Stephen called Paley's ''utter inability to he 
obscure" has commended his work to generations of Anglophones, but repels all who 
believe that profundity must be enigmatic. 

See also Ethics. Nature: Science 
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PALMER, PHOEBE WORRALL <1807- 

1874) 


American nvrtltodist lay theologian, author, revivalist, and humanitarian. Palmer was the 
dominant personality in the nineteenth-century HOLINESS MOVEMENT, an 
interdenominational Protestant effort to preserve and promote the doctrine of Christian 
perfection as taught by JOHN WESLEY < 1703-1791). 

As a revivalist Palmer traveled widely throughout North America and live British Isles, 
beginning in 1840. She participated in over three hundred REVIVALS and CAMP 
MEETINGS. She also hosted a popular weekly religious gathering, the “Tuesday 
Meeting for the Promotion of Holiness. ' in her home in the city of New York for over 
thirty years. 

As a lay theologian and author, as vsell as popular pieacher. Phoebe Palmer largely 
defined how the Holiness Movement interpieted and appiopriated John Wesley’s doctrine 
of Christian perfection, or “entire sanctification." She published nearly a score of books, 
the best known being The Way of Holiness (1843). She also edited an internationally 
circulated magazine. The Guide lo Holiness, from 1864 to 1874. 

In her writings, as well as Iter preaching. Palmer taught a modified version of 
Wesley's doctrine, a "shorter way" to Christian perfection. This “way" emphasized that 
sanctification occurs in an instant, stressed the necessity of complete suitcndcr of oneself 
to God to be “perfectedand (at least in Palmer s later years) encouraged believers to 
expect a supernatural in-filling with divine power, a “baptism with the Holy Spirit." as 
"evidence" of their SANCTIFICATION by God. 

For many years Phoebe Palmer also carried on a ministry of prison visitation and led 
organizations to help the homeless poor, orphans, and those unable to afford needed 
medical care. Palmer was also a "feminist" of sons, authoring a highly influential hook. 
The Promise of the Father (1859). that argued for the right of w omen to exercise then 
gifts and abilities in various forms of ministry in Christian churches. 
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PANNENBERG, WOLFHART (1928-) 


German theologian. The writings of Wolfhait Pannenberg had a major impact on the 
shape of Protestant philosophical and systematic theology in the last four decades of the 
twentieth centuiy. His interest in ecumenical dialogue, his passion for relating theology to 
philosophy and the sciences, and his desire to offer a rational presentation of Christian 
doctiine were all fueled by his ambiguous response to the dominant Protestant theological 
methods that he encountered as Ire studied theology in Germany in the years after World 
War II. 


Biography 

Born in 1928 in Stettin. GERMANY (now in POLAND). Pannenberg was hapti/ed as a 
Lutheran, but had little contact with the church in early childhood. His family moved to 
Beilin in 1942. and in the last year of World War 11. at the age of sixteen. Pannenberg 
was tiained in the German army but avoided combat because of illness. After tire war he 
returned to school, where he was encouraged by a teacher to examine the plausibility of 
Christianity. Pannenberg became convinced that the Chiistian worldview was 
philosophically compelling. He undertook theological studies at the universities of Berlin. 
Gottingen, and Basel <where Ire studied under KARL BARTH). Pannenberg completed 
his academic training at the University of Heidelberg, where in I9>4 he published his 
dissertation on Duns Scotus's doctrine of PREDESTINATION. He taught for a few years 
at Heidelberg and Wuppeital. and in 1961 was appointed to the chair in systematic 
theology at tire University of Main/.. In 1967 he accepted the chair in systematic theology 
at tire University of Munich, where Ire was also the director of the Ecumenical Institute 
until his retirement in 1993. 
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Ecumenical Scope 

Although Pannenherg affirmed tl>c Lutheran and German Protestant roots of his thought, 
he always rebelled against developing a merely confessional theology (see 
CONFESSIONi. Instead he insisted that theology must keep in mind tire global Christian 
community, both geographically and historically. Pannenberg's involvement in the 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES and his frequent trips to America and other 
countries provided significant opportunities for ecumenical dialogue (sec 
ECUMENISM). More so than most Protestant theologians. Pannenberg’s writings 
carefully engage a broad spectrum of Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox thinkeis. On 
the other hand, his writings do not interact as deeply with other world religions, nor with 
FEMINIST and LIBERATION THEOLOGY. Nevertheless, his theology has had a broad 
appeal both to liberal theologians, who appreciate his w illingness to engage the atheistic 
and historical critiques of modernity, and to conservative theologians, who appreciate his 
defense of orthodox doctrines like the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


Theology and Philosophy 

Pannenherg was concerned that both Barth's appeal to revelation and RUDOLF 
BULTMANN’S appeal to existence represented a theological retreat into fideism. an 
attempt to escape the need to present cogent arguments for tire truth claims of 
Christianity. Convinced of the importance of philosophical rigor for tire task of theology. 
Pannenherg immersed himself deeply in the classical Greek philosophers as well as 
IMMANUEL KANT. GEORG W.F.HEGEL. and others. His interest in medieval 
philosophy was already evident in his dissertation. In Theology ami ihe Phlloniphy of 
Science (I976i Pannenherg engaged the hermeneutical proposals of his contemporaries 
(e.g.. Hans-Georg Gadumeri as well as earlier contributors (e.g.. Wilhelm Diltheyl and 
attempted to locate theology among the sciences. He proposed a comprehensive task for 
the theologian: providing a provisional understanding and explanation of all things under 
the aspect of their relation to God. This task involves two intenelated movements, one 
'philosophical" and tire otlrer "systematic" (or dogmatic). Tire philosophical movement 
("from below") is methodologically prior, but tire systematic movement, which presents 
the coherence of the Trinitar-ian idea of God as the all-determining reality, has material 
primacy. 


Theology and Science 

In addition to treating the broad philosophical issues of epistemology and metaphysics. 
Pannenherg also engaged contemporary SCIENCE througlrout his career. For him 
cosmology and anthropology arc particularly relevant for theology. Because theology is 
about God as creator of all things, it must show how tire biblical idea of God relates to 
scientific explanations of the cosmos. One of his more controversial proposals was the 
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linking of field theory in physics to the Christian doctrine of the divine Spirit through a 
broader philosophical concept of "field.'' Noting that human self-understanding shapes 
our understanding of God. Pannenberg also explored tire anthropological sciences. In 
Anihto/tology in Theological Perspective (1985). Ire engaged sciences such as biology, 
psychology, sociology, and history, arguing that the natuial openness of human beings to 
the infinite cannot be explained by scientific proposals that ignore the intiinsic "religious 
thematic" of human existence. Tire latter icquires systematic theological analysis. 


Systematic Theology 

The fiuit of Pannenberg's lifelong engagement in ecumenical, philosophical, and 
scientific dialogue are hiought together in his magnum opus, tire three-volume Systematic 
Theology (1991-1998). Here tire figure/ground relation between philosophical and 
systematic theology is reversed: both remain in the picture hut the focus is now on a 
comprehensive presentation of Christian DOCTRINE. In volume I he describes this as a 
sublation of his earlier philosophical work into systematics; volume II provides an 
integrated presentation of his understanding of the doctrines of creation, anthropology, 
and Christology: and volume III treats the relation between the Holy Spirit, tire church. 
ELECTION, and tire consummation of tire world. All three volumes are linked by 
Pannenberg's ongoing concern with material themes that had interested him early in his 
career. For example, in tire 1960s Pannenberg had contributed to tire growing interest in a 
'theology of hope" with his idea of God as tire "power of the Future." and this continues 
to shape his eschatological reflection in all three volumes (see ESCHATOLOGY). 
Similarly, his commitment to the centrality of the doctrine of Trinity is evident not only 
in the early chapter devoted to it. but as the organizing theme of the whole work, which 
concludes with this sentence: Tire distinction and unity of the immanent and economic 
Trinity constitute the Ireaitbeat of tire divine love, and with a single such Ireaitbeat this 
love encompasses tire whole world of creatures" (1998:646). 

See also Catholicism. Protestant Reactions: Orthodoxy. Eastern: Theology. Twentieth 
Century 
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F.LERON SHULTS 


PARACELSUS (PHILIPPUS AUREOLUS 
THEOPHRASTUS BOMBASTUS VON 
HOHENHEIM) (1493-1541) 


German doctor, philosopher, and theologian. Paracelsus was bom in Einsicdeln in the 
canton of Schwyz, and trained in medicine with his father. Little is known about his 
education, but he practiced medicine in numerous cities of southern GERMANY and 
SWITZERLAND in tire 1520s and 1530s. Although he never officially left the Catholic 
church, he was linked with several of the reformers of his day. including JOHANNES 
OECOLAMPADIUS. who supported him in Basel. He published few works in his 
lifetime, the most successful being his surgical treatise. Groae Wundannei iGreat 
Miracle Medicine 1536). The majority of his medical and alchemical works were 
published shortly after his death, but his tlwological writings < considered by many to be 
heretical) were not published until the twentieth centuiy (see HERESY). 

Paracelsus was a nanv he self-consciously adopted around 1527. indicating that he 
surpassed the famous Celsus. who in the first century A.D. had written a comprehensive 
medical encyclopedia. He rejected much of tire nvdical establishment of his day. 
challenging tire ancient autlrorities and insisting that tire knowledge of NATURE must be 
based on a Christian cosmology and then on experience. He used chemical remedies, and 
he wrote most of his woiks in German, frequently inventing new temis and earning 
comparisons with reformer MARTIN LUTHER. He is considered a forerunner both of 
the scientific method and of modem chemistry. 

His theological and ethical, writings, although less well known, did exeit an influence, 
particularly on marginalized groups with apocalyptic and millenarian expectations such 
as the followers of SEBASTIAN CASTELLIO and CASPAR SCHWENKFELD. Their 
most direct influence on Protestantism was through theologians with a mystical bent, 
especially VALENTIN WEIGEL (1533-1588). the Lutheran pastor who provided much 
of the impetus behind the Pietist movement (see PIETISM), and the mystic and Pietist 
JAKOB BOEHME (1575-1620), who synthesized many Paracelsian elements in his 
writings. Even further afield, a new religion of the "two lights" (nature and grace), was 
founded based on Paracelsus's writings, called "Theophrastia Sanaa." One of its early 
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promote!*, the Tyrolean schoolteacher Adam Haslmayr. linked it closely with the 
emerging Rosicrucianism in the early seventeenth century. 
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PARKER SOCIETY 


Founded in 1840 foi "the publication ot' the Fathers and Early Writers of the Reformed 
English Church." the Parker Society issued its first Annual Report in 1841. Veiy much a 
Cambridge pioduction (sec CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITYi intended to countei Oxford's 
concentration on The library of Anglo-Catholic Theology (184 lf.|. the Society sought 
the support of "everyone who duly estimates the value of faithful and devoted followers 
of our blessed Redeemer who are revered as the Fathers of the Reformed English 
Church—men who counted not their lives dear...when placed in the balance against the 
blessings which, by laborious...efforts, they sought to secure to this Protestant land." 

When Lord Ashley chaired a general meeting at the Free Masons Tavern. Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields (May 18-12). a vote of thanks was passed to George Stokes, the Society's 
founder, for "his entire devotion.” Stokes was the author of a work entitled British 
Reformers, published by the Religious Tract Society in 1827. In Febmary 18-11 a very 
different kind of tract appeared from the pen of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN (the 
celebrated “Traci XC) to prompt much establishment debate in mid-Victorian England. 
Aware that MATTHEW PARKER (first archbishop of Canteibury to ELIZABETH Ii 
"was a great collector of ancient and modem writing." Stokes was clear that recourse "to 
such originals and precedents" would result in True knowledge" of past theological 
conflict. His success in recruiting scholars of caliber to edit, and subscribers to support, a 
venture sponsored by the Pitt Press of Cambridge University proved a considerable 
achievement; and historians of the nineteenth centuiy ought to pay more attention to the 
ideals that prompted Stokes to enlist innumerable clerical dons to the "good old cause" 
when "evangelicals.” and England's Protestants in particular, seemed to be under threat 
from the OXFORD MOVEMENT. By the end of 1842 more than six thousand 
subscribers were receiving, for the modest annual outlay of one pound, "several valuable 
volumes" a year. Heading the subscription list were the Dowager Queen Adelaide and 
Albeit, prince consort to Queen Victoria herself; and if neither primate supported a 
venture encouraged by numerous diocesan bishops, the High Churchman W.E.GIadstone 
(at that time vice-president of the Board of Trade and master of the Mint) was a fully 
paid-up member. 
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By 1843 seven thousand subscriptions had been received; and with Janies Scholefield 
(Regius professor of Greek in (he University of Cambridge) at (lie helm as editorial 
secretary, regular primary-source publications circulated to disseminate "a general 
knowledge of the principles and doctrines held and taught by Cranmer. Ridley. Parker. 
Whitgift. and their learned and venerable coadjutors" (see THOMAS CRANMER and 
JOHN WHITGIFT). 

In short here was an attempt to rally "every member of the Church of England" 
opposed to live work of those—such as JOHN KEBLE. Newman, and EDWARD 
PUSEY—working hard to revive Catholic traditions. The council urged the faithful to 
ponder the Tractariun challenge; and entirely convinced that a “NATIONAL effort” (ilcl 
was underway, its Annual Report claimed that the Parker Society had done much ‘to 
benefit this Protestant land." A fourth Report (May IS45) noted that the membership had 
remained constant at seven thousand. Furthermore, it duly stressed the Society's raison 
d'rue to make widely known "the works by which live Fathers of the Reformed English 
Church sought to diffuse scriptural truth.” However, if live suspicions of John Charles 
Ryle la leading Protestant who was consecrated bishop of Liverpool in 1880) were 
correct, "live many goodly volumes published by the Parker Society" slept "quietly on 
library shelves, unopened and uncut." 

PETER NEWMAN BROOKS 


PARKER, MATTHEW (1504-1575) 


Archbishop of Canterbury. Parker was born in Norwich. ENGLAND in 15<M and died in 
1575 at Lambeth Palace. Parker, who guided the CHURCH OF ENGLAND during the 
determinative years of live reign of ELIZABETH I. was consecrated to the archbishopric 
of Canterbury, on December 17. 1559 (by bishops Barlow. Scory. Covetdale. and 
Hodgkins in the chapel of Lambeth Palace). This event was long live issue of bitter 
controversy between Roman Catholic and Anglican apologists. It proved to l>e the pivotal 
moment for the self-definition of the reformed Church of England, finally removed from 
the Roman obedience by the accession of Queen Elizabeth 1. as a church ministerially 
continuous with the apostolic succession of bishops. 

Parker had been most unwilling to accept the office, but Elizabeth had finally 
overruled his misgivings. In the reign of HENRY VIII. Parker had been attached to both 
Queen Anne Boleyn and Queen Katherine Parr, and had received various church 
promotions, including a fellowship of his Cambridge College. Corpus Christi < 1527) and 
the deanery of a small educational center for CLERGY, at Stoke-hy-Clare. in Suffolk, in 
1535. He was becoming interested in MARTIN LUTHER'S reforming ideas, but 
modified them by his equal interest in tike early patristic Christian writers. Although he 
had been suspected of heretical attitudes to Catholic ceremonies (1539). lie was appointed 
master of his college (1544). and then made dean of Lincoln Cathedral in 1552. The new 
queen. Mary I. dismissed him in 1554. partly because of his Protestant beliefs, partly 
because in 1547 he had married, partly because he had espoused the cause of Lady Jane 
Grey. Unlike many leading Protestants lie did not flee the realm during Mary's reign, but 
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lived in secrecy and frequent flight until Elizabeth succeeded. He later looked hack on 
this time of obscurity and danger as a time of quiet opportunity for study, reflection, and 
prayer. 

One of the first tasks of tire new regime was to bring back a Protestant LITURGY. Tire 
Prayer Book of 1559 was the result: tire Second Prayer Book of Edw ard VI (1552). which 
was THOMAS CRANMER'S second liturgical program, more markedly Protestant than 
that of 1549. was in essence restored, but with delicate—yet significant—changes. Tire 
Black Rubric." which insisted that kneeling for Communion (sec LORD’S SUPPER) 
did not imply belief in transubstantiation. was removed: at Communion, tire 1549 and 
1552 words of administration were combined. Thus, for the bread: "The Body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, keep thy body and soul unto everlasting 
life” (1549) and "Take and eat this in remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed on 
him in thy heart by faith with thanksgiving" (1552). The 1550 Ordinal (book of services 
for ordinations) was reintroduced, and was used for Parker's own consecration. Elizabeth 
had wished that Parker should take part in these liturgical measures, but his health 
prevented this. Nonetheless live reinstated and revised reformed liturgical pattern was and 
is determinative of the character of the Church of England as Parker inherited and was to 
maintain, protect, and defend it. 


Parker's Influences 

As Pr imate of All England. Parker attempted to steer the Church of England on a course 
independent of Rome but not by the stars of Geneva. His disciplinary restraints on 
Puritans (see PURITANISM) and his rules about liturgical garments (the Injunctions of 
1565 for his Province of Canterbury) were unpopular. Trivial as this issue may seem to 
later times, these details focused wider and more urgent disputes of belief and allegiance. 
The VESTMENTS of the pre-Rcformation liturgy—alb. amice, girdle, stole, and 
chasuble (for a priest I—carried for reformers of Calvinist or Zwinglian persuasion the 
overtones of the "sacrifices of masses" and the sacerdotal system that the 
REFORMATION had abjured. The black gown favored by the Reformed churches of 
SCOTLAND or the Continent, although satisfactory for PREACHING, otherwise spoke 
not only of a systematic theology such as JOHN CALVIN’S but also of a disciplinary 
rigor that tlse majority of tire English found as unwelcome as the medieval church's ways. 
Parker's choice of cassock, surplice, tippet (black scarf indicative of literacy), and 
academic hood was a mediating program: as "choir habit." it set the clergy apart, but with 
modesty, and the academic elements stressed the reforming insistence on the clergy as 
servants of the Word. In another area of mediation. Parker contributed largely to the 
Bishops' Bible” (1568). which he kept clear of polemical marginal notes, and hoped that 
it would supplant the Calvinistic GENEVA BIBLE. 

Parker's ’Table of Kindred and Affinity" 11563). applying a rigorous version of tire 
Levitical code to MARRIAGE, affected English church and state law until tire end of the 
twentieth century. Under Parker’s presidency tire THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES of 
Religion came to their final form, and were imposed on clergy and educators for their 
subscription in 1571. Parker's most lasting bequest is often judged to be his care to rescue 
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manuscripts from ihc chaos of the Reformation period to provide foundations for future 
historical research. 
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PARKER, THEODORE (1810-1860) 


American preacher. Parker was born in Lexington. Massachusetts. August 24. 1810 and 
died in Florence. ITALY, about three months shy of his fiftieth birthday on May 10. 
1860. He had traveled to Europe in a vain attempt to recover from tuberculosis. 

Parker may well be the greatest intellect the American pulpit has produced. For fifteen 
years he was the pastor of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society in Boston, where 
3.000 people crowded the Music Hall every Sunday to hear a sermon from this eloquent, 
brilliant, and controversial preacher. Greatly influenced by TRANSCENDENTALISM. 
Parker developed a theology based on intuition, which he called the voice of God. 
Religious AUTHORITY was mil based on the BiBLE. the church, or even Jesus, but in 
conscience or higher law. Although his congregation was Unitarian, most Unitarians in 
his era considered Parker heretical and would not associate with him However. 
Unitarians eventually became what Parker proclaimed, and he is generally credited with 
marking tire emancipation of Unitarianism from all semblance of Christian 
ORTHODOXY. 

It was not just ecclesiastical reform that came under Parker's scrutiny, but social 
reform as well. His critical judgments addressed political and judicial conuption. the 
plight of WOMEN, slum owners, low wages, and dishonest business practices. It was for 
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SLAVERY that he reserved his harshest words, labeling it the "sum of all villainies." 
Parker's involvement in the antislavery movement was far ahead of most clergymen of 
his time. 

See also American Unitarian Association: Slavery. Abolition of: Social Gospel 
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PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


As followers of Jesus Christ, who is known as the Prince of Peace. Christian churches are 
themselves “peace organizations." The series of consultation meetings in 1990-1995 
between representatives of various church traditions, mostly Protestant, sponsored by the 
Faith and Order Commission of the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES of Christ 
in the United States, focusing on live apostolic character of the church's peace witness, 
agreed: 


that Christians, following our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, arc called to 
he peacemaker. We consider this a common confession of the faith once 
delivered to the apostles, basic to our Christian unity. In a world of 
violence, be it in the streets or in warfare, churches affirm that peace is the 
will of God. and that peace has been shown to us most clearly in the life, 
teachings, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Peacemaking is most 
deeply rooted in Christ and the unity of the church, and such unity is a gift 
of the Holy Spiiit linked to repentance and forgiveness. Through the 
power of the Holy Spirit, we are enabled to practice peacemaking as a 
way of paiticipation in the life and death of Christ.... Our peace w ith God 
impels us toward peace with neighbor and love of enemies. 

Different churches have understood that call differently or have evaded it almost entirely. 
In live first two centuries Christians were almost all pacifists, understanding that 
following the teachings of Jesus meant being committed to nonviolence. By the middle 
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ages, however this was a very compromised ideal. Of ihe REFORMATION groups, only 
those related to the Anabaptists attempted consistently to recover this peacemaking 
command (see ANABAPT1SM). Over the centuries Protestant peacemaking has grown, 
with the increased destructiveness of weapons, with the increased knowledge of practices 
that are effective in making peace, with the spieading influence of nonviolent direct 
action as developed by Mahatma Gandhi. MARTIN l.UTHER KING JR., and Cesar 
Chavez, and w ith renewed biblical study recovering more of the breadth of peacemaking 
themes in both Testaments, and especially in the Jesus material of live Gospels. 


Modern Peace Movement 

The modern peace movement began in Europe and North America in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, and Protestants have been an integral part of it. Protestants have 
joined in peace organizations that had no particular religious gmunding (e.g.. Peace 
Action. The International Peace Bureau. The Women's International League for Peace 
and Freedom (WlLPF)i. and have joined ecumenical Christian peace groups that include 
not only Protestants, but Ortltodox and Catholics (e.g.. Church and Peace. Christian 
Peacemaker Teams. Evangelicals for Social Action. Every Church a Peace Church). Tlwy 
have also created denominationally oriented peace groups (e.g.. The Anglican Pacifist 
Fellowship. The Lutheran Peace Fellowship. Metltodists United for Justice and Peace. 
The AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, the Baptist Peace Fellowship of 
North America). Protestants have also founded ecumenical Christian groups that have 
evolved into interfaith groups (e.g.. the Fellowship of Reconciliation (FOR. 
http://www.fomsa.org/)) or no longer have any specific religious ties in theory, even 
though Protestants continue to form a large pan of the organization in practice (e.g.. 
Witness for Peace. The Center for Conscience and War). SometinKS a person is even 
motivated by a strong Protestant faith to found a peace organization that is deliberately 
open to persons of all faiths or no faith, as when Mubarak Awad. a Palestinian Baptist, 
founded Nonviolence International to promote the use of nonv iolence in global struggles 
for justice, no matter the religion of live groups involved. 

The purposes of these groups differ, and their differing relation to Protestantism 
reflects their different orientations. Denominational peace groups usually have as one 
purpose bringing together like-minded peacemakers who may feel isolated and 
powerless, especially if their denomination does not have a long history of peacemaking 
(e.g.. most Protestant denominations other than the “historic peaee churches" of 
MENNONITES. live CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN, and the Religious SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS |Quakers)l. Another purpose of denominational peace fellowships (e.g.. The 
Episcopal Peace Fellowship or the Lutheran Peace Fellowship) is to increase “peace 
education” among CI.ERGY and LAITY, explicitly connecting live history, doctrinal 
teachings, and/or LITURGY of that denomination to issues of peacemaking. In this way 
it hopes to increase the number of active peacemakers in that DENOMINATION and to 
have a “leavening" effect on the denomination itself. To the extent that this purpose 
succeeds, the grassroots denominational peace fellowship may find some of its peace 
education tasks taken up or supplemented by official agencies within the denominational 
leadership itself. Thus the United Church of Christ FOR (formerly the United Church 
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Peace Fellowship! remains a grassroots peace fellowship explicitly connected to the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, but the United Church of Christ Justice and Peace Action 
Network (UCC-JPAN) is an official program of the UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
Likewise, the Presbyterian Peace Fellowship's efforts are complemented by the 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. USA's Peacemaking Program, and tire Methodist Peace 
Fellowship’s grassroots work is complemented by the Peacemaking Program of the 
UNITED METHODIST CHURCH’S Board of Church and Society. 

A third purpose of the denominational peace fellowship is often to link peacemakers in 
that denomination with wider, more ecumenical tor even interfaith) peace groups (see 
ECUMENISM). In the United Kingdom, almost all the denominational peace fellowships 
are affiliated with the British chapter of tire Fellowship of Reconciliation and with the 
Network of Christian Peace Organizations. In Europe the International Fellowship of 
Reconciliation (IFOR) and live "historic peace churches" have, since 1949. combined 
efforts in the Church and Peace movement. In tire UNITED STATES, again, almost all 
the denominational peace fellowships are connected with the U.S. branch of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. Just as grassroots denominational peace fellowships often 
spawn official efforts by denominational agencies, so these wider ecumenical and 
interfaith grassroots effoits stimulate parallel work by conciliar ecumenical bodies. The 
National Council of Churches of Christ. USA (most of whose member bodies are 
Protestant) has a Subcommittee on Peace. Security, and Disarmament, and the WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES has a program promoting tire first decade of the Twenty- 
First Century as a Decade to Overcome Violence. 


Development and Change 

Peace organizations sometimes have quite specific foci and their scope and constituency 
can change over time. For example. Evety Church a Peace Church (ECAPC. 
http:yAvww.ecapc.org/1 grew out of New Call to Peacemaking, the program to renew and 
strengtlten tlve peace w itness of Mennonites. Quakers, and the Church of the Brethren, 
plus World Peace-makers, a ministiy of Church of the Savior in Washington. D.C. 
Wailing with the historic peace churches, the FOR. denominational peace fellowships in 
mainline churches, and indiv iduals. ECAPC seeks to provide resources for congregations 
and denominations to become more faithful disciples of the living Chiist. by becoming 
peace churches. 

For another example. World War I broke out in 1914 at live end of an era that saw 
forms of Christian PACIFISM growing in most mainline Protestant groups both in 
Europe and Noith America. To take the example of the United States, however, the law at 
the time allowed amsciemiotu objection (refusal of military service based on principled 
objection to war) only for the "historic peace churches." The National Inteiieligious 
Service Board for Conscientious Objectors (N1SBCO. http://www.nisbco.org/) was 
founded to protect tlve rights of conscientious objectors in other denominations, almost 
exclusively mainline Protestants at the time. As the nation became more pluralistic. 
NISBCO found itself also defending conscientious objectors who were Catholic. 
Orthodox. Jewish. Muslim. Buddhist, or of no paiticular faith whatsoever, and renamed 
itself the Center for Conscience and War. It also supports the Campaign for u Peace Tax 
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Fund and gives assistance to war tax resisters. The Campaign pushes to create a law 
allowing conscientious objectors to designate the portion of their taxes earmarked for tire 
military (most years around 50 percent) to go to noninilitary purposes such as 
EDUCATION, environmental protection and cleanup, health care, and so forth. War tax 
resisters are also suppoited by the National War Tax Reuitunce Coordinating Committee 
INWTRCC. http:tfwww.nwtrcc.org/) in Ithaca. New York. 

Another peace organization with a very specific focus is Pastors for Peace. It began in 
the early 1970s as an organization of Protestant clergy challenging the continued U.S. 
embargo of Cuba. Although retaining its name. Pastors for Peace has involved more laity, 
and has recruited Catholic and Jewish members. They have become most well know n for 
their 'peace caravans" of food, medical supplies, and medical technology to Cuba— 
breaking U.S. law to do so. They have also taken up live cause of peace throughout 
Central America, especially where U.S. foreign policy is understood as a factor 
contributing to oppression or unrest. 


Crossing Religious Boundaries 

Some organizations change both their constituency and their understanding of peace and 
peacemaking. The classic example is the International Fellowship of Reconciliation 
(IFOR, http://www.ifor.org/) and its various national branches. It began as a specifically 
Christian organization, founded in 1914 on the very eve of the First World War by a 
British Friend (Quaker). Henry Hodgin. and a German Lutheran minister. Friedrich 
Sigmund-Schultze. pacifist chaplain to live German Kaiser. Believing that the bonds of 
Christian love transcended all national boundaries, they vowed that they would refuse to 
sanction war between their two countries and that they would sow seeds of peace no 
matter what the future would bring. Hodgin founded the British FOR at Trinity College. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY and Sigmund-Schultze founded the German branch. 
Verulhnungibund. In 1915 Hodgin visited the United States and founded the U.S. branch. 
At its beginning, the FOR was entirely Protestant. In the mid- 1930s Dorothy Day and a 
few other American Catholics joined. In die 1960s Catholics formed Pax Christi. the 
highly active Catholic Peace Fellowship. Orthodox participation came still later. 

After World War II the FOR realized that one of the contributing factors to the 
HOLOCAUST was that even Christians who did not hold to anti-Jewish theologies 
seldom had contacts or ties with Jews and were ignorant of contemporary JUDAISM. 
Therefore, in the United States and international branches of live FOR. live explicitly 
Christian basis of membership was dropped hut the religious motivation for pacifism, 
nonviolence, and peacemaking was retained. (In the United Kingdom and some other 
brandies, the FOR has retained an explicitly Christian identity.) This led to Jewish 
membeis joining the U.S. FOR and IFOR and. eventually, tlie formation of The Jewish 
Peace Fellowship, modeled after the Christian denominational peace fellowships. The 
interfaith nature of the IFOR and U.S. FOR has continued to expand to include especially 
Buddhists. Baluiis. Hindus, and. most recently. Muslims. (In the United States there is a 
Buddhist Peace Fellowship and a Muslim Peace Fellowship that are both branches of the 
FOR. The International Network of Engaged Buddhists, a peacemaking group, has 
created explicit ties to IFOR.i The FOR and peace organizations have increasingly 
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understood peace not only as ihe absence of war. but (be presence of justice, becoming 
increasingly involved in nonviolent direct action for human rights issues. 

Other organizations having no explicit religious connection have, nevertheless, had 
strong faith-group connections. For example. Peace Action I hitp://w\wv. peace- 
action.org/). the largest grassroots peace organization in the United States, grew out of a 
merger of the Nuclear Weapons Freeze campaign of live 1980s and the Committee for a 
SANE Nuclear Policy- The Freeze was deliberately organized to be as wide a coalition as 
possible and thus officially secular, but it grew out of efforts by the U.S. FOR and by the 
peacemaking programs of tire Church of the Savior’s World Peacemakers and the 
Sojourners Community’s Peacemaker Program. All this gave the Freeze strong church 
connections, especially with ecumenical main-line Protestants. Toward the end of the 
198<)s the Freeze merged with SANE to become SANE/Frecze. After the Cold War it 
changed its name again to Peace Action, retaining its emphasis on eliminating nuclear 
arms, but broadening to include peace education efforts and the promotion of human 
rights. It has come to embrace major practices of the new peacemaking ethic of Ju.ii 
Peacemaking Theory, with its emphasis on the treed for a democratic foreign policy. 
HUMAN RIGHTS, cooperation with the United Nations and international organizations, 
and reductions in offensive weapons and weapons trade. The connection to churches, 
especially mainline Protestant ones, remains unstated hut strong, and Peace Action’s 
orientation continues to focus on grassroots organization to transform U.S. policies. 
Peace Action's national headquarters is in Washington. D.C.. although its grassroots 
emphasis allows local affiliates in various cities and states freedom to adopt somewhat 
different emphases according to the perceived concerns of the local context. Some 
affiliates are strongly connected with churches. 

Likewise. Witness for Peace (WFP. http://www.witrtessforpeace.org/) was deliberately 
founded to be ‘'secular" but always had strong ties to U.S. churches and a smattering of 
synagogues. As its name "witness’' indicates. WFP was founded by people of faith and 
they continue to form its largest percentage of members. It was founded in 1983 as a 
nonviolent intervention of U.S. citizens to prevent the U.S.-funded Comm terrorists from 
killing civilians in Nicaragua and to prevent a U.S. invasion of Nicaragua. Upon 
returning from their peace witness in accompanying the people of Nicaragua and thus 
nonviolently guarding many against violence by the Contras, they spread their witness in 
the United States to live truth of realities they experienced in Nicaragua. This contributed 
to the growing opposition of the people of the United States against U.S. funding for the 
Contra war. which persuaded Congress to terminate funding for that war. After 1988 
WFP broadened to focus on peace and justice throughout LATIN AMERICA. Because 
the term "witness” is associated with JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES in Latin America, the 
Spanish version of the group's name is Action Pernuuteme para la Pa; (“Permanent 
Action for Peace”). 

Other organizations began outside the churches and grew to forge stronger Christian 
connections. The Argentine sculptor and human rights activist. Adolfo Perez Esquivel, 
founded SERPAJ [Senlcio Pa; y Jusilcio or "Service for Peace and Justice.’’ 
http://www.nonviolence.org/serpaj) to coordinate grassroots nonviolent movements for 
justice across Latin America. Although Esquivel (who won the 1980 Nobel Peace Prize) 
was and is a faithful Catholic. Latin America's Catholics were divided between those 
who supported the ruling powers (often including military dictatorships! and those whose 
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“liberation theologies" were, at least in the popular mind, strongly connected to aimed 
guerilla movements (see LIBERATION THEOLOGY). Hence SERPAJ was founded 
w ithout a specifically religious orientation, but it quickly drew the support of the historic 
peace churches (especially the Mennonite Central Committee, tike American Friends 
Service Committee, and the Brethren Volunteer Service I and IFOR. As the Catholic 
peace movement grew in the 1980s. SERPAJ also forged strong connections to Pax 
Christi. International—the largest grassroots Catholic peace organization. Today, many 
of SERPAJ's national branches are also branches of IFOR and sometimes also branches 
of Pax Christi. Where these ties are not official, there are usually strong informal ties and 
one quickly notices an overlap in membeis and officers (sometimes even working out of 
the same office space). 

Churches for A Middle East Peace (http://www.cmep.org/) is a Washington-based 
program of the American Fiiends Service Committee. Christian Church (DISCIPLES OF 
CHRISTI. Church of the Brethren. CHURCH WORLD SERVICE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA. Franciscan 
Mission Service. Fiiends Committee on National Legislation. Maiyknoll Missioners. 
Mennonite Central Committee. National Council of the Churches of Christ in the USA. 
Presbyterian Church (USA). Reformed Church in America. United Church of Christ, and 
the United Methodist Church, among others. Committed to nonviolence and to a two- 
state solution to the conflict between Israel and Palestine, human rights and the security 
of all in the region, and strengthening the role of the United Nations, it seeks to change 
the policy of the United States to promote a lasting peace w ith justice. 

Evangelicals for Middle East Understanding seeks to involve more Evangelicals in 
peacemaking in live Middle East. It gives tours: makes connections to ancient Christian 
groups in the Middle East: works to combat hyper-Zionist theologies, educates on the 
histoiy of Jewish-Muslim-Christian relations in Medieval and Modern history: 
encourages members to push their churches and legislators to work for a just two-state 
solution: and publishes a journal. 

Christian Peacemaker Teams <CPTI was founded by Mennonites and the Church of 
the Brethren, and is also supported by Friends United Meeting. Like Witness for Peace, it 
seeks to nuke peace with justice in an unjust world by “getting in the way" between 
forces that otherwise are likely to do violence to each other, and thus persuading them 
actively to refrain from violence. It accepts volunteers from any Christian denomination 
who arc committed to nonviolence. It has long-term workers in Hebron, in the Palestinian 
occupied terutories. in Haiti. Columbia. Guatemala, the Chiapas region of MEXICO: and 
other global ’hotspots." 


Ministries and Resources 

Following arc some examples of Protestant church peacemaking ministries and 
organizations with their vision statements. 

The Baptist Peace Fellowship of North America (http 7/w ww.bpfna.org/) 
slates its purpose as “to unite and enable Christians to make peace with 
justice in a warring world. Peace, like war. is waged. Those who wage 
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war iiain for tire battle, lift banners, and shout slogans. Those who would 
wage peace must also train for the battle, lift banners, and shout slogans.” 

The Brethren Peace Fellowship (BPF) is pan of the CHURCH OF 
THE BRETHREN, which is one of the "historic peace churches" whose 
members are all encouraged strongly to Ire pacifist and refuse military 
service. Tire BPF exists to strengthen the peacemaking witness of the 
Church of tire Brethren and to connect members with other pacifists. It is 
a member organization of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

The Episcopal Peace Fellowship lEPF. 
http://www.episeopalpeacefellowship.Org/i describes its mission as ‘To 
aid and encourage all Episcopalians to strive for justice and peace among 
all people and to bear nonviolent witness to Christ’s call to peace." 

The British Network of Christian Peace Organizations (NCPO. 
http://www.ncpo.org.Uk/i gives links to many church peace organizations 
in Great Britain and information on tlreir joint projects. 

The Religious Society of Friends has two action arms for peace and 
justice advocacy: The American Friends Service Committee 
(http://www.afsc.org/), and The Friends Committee on National 
Legislation (FCNL). which seeks to bring the concerns, experiences, and 
testimonies of the Religious Society of Friends to bear on policy decisions 
in the nation's capital. Its multi-issue advocacy connects historic Quaker 
testimonies on peace, equality, simplicity, and truth with peace and social 
justice matters. 

The Lutheran Peace Fellowship <http://www.lutheranpeace.org/> is an international 
community of peacemakers, grounded in Christ, who seek peace according to the biblical 
vision of shalom. peace with justice: who pray and wort: to eliminate violence, 
oppression, and militarism, and who are committed to nonviolence in efforts to bring 
about justice and reconciliation. It offers resources for peace worship services, youth 
work, advocacy, workshops, and much else. 

Mennonite Church. USA. Peace and Justice Support Netwotk 
<http://www.ntennolink.org/) combines the wort: of the Mennonite Church's Peace and 
Justice Committee with the General Conference Mennonite Church’s Peace and Justice 
Resources of its mission agency. Grassroots Mennonite peacemaking tends to work 
through the Christian Peacemaker Teams (see above). See also the Mennonite Central 
Committee <MCC. http://www.mcc.org/). a relief, service, and peace agency of the North 
American Mennonite and Brethren in Christ churches. MCC reflects the biblical call to 
care for tike hungry and thirsty, the stranger, the sick, and those in prison. 

The Pentecostal Peace Fellowship (http://www.pentecostalpeace.org/) "encourages, 
enables, and sustains peacemaking a* jn authentic and integral part of 
PENTECOSTALISM. It provides resources to help local churches and denominations in 
their faithfulness to the Way of Jesus, and serves as a source for education about conflict 
resolution, biblical and theological support for concerns about justice and peace, 
pamphlets and other works with practical guidelines regarding racial and gender issues. It 
also facilitates participation in peacemaking activities and training in conjunction with 
other peace fellowships.” 
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The Presbyterian Peacemaking Program (http://wwAv.pcusa.org/peacemaking) was 
created in 1980 when the General Assembly of the former United Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America adopted Peacemaking: The Believers’ Calling. The wort; of 
the Presbyterian Peacemaking Program is guided by three affirmations outlined in 
Peacemaking: The Believers’ Calling: (1) Hie church is faithful to Jesus Christ when it is 
engaged in peacemaking. <21 The church is obedient to Jesus Christ when it nurtures and 
equips God's people as peacemakers. (3) The church bears witness to Christ when it 
nurtures the moral life of the nation for the sake of peace in the world. The website for 
the Presbyterian Peace Fellowship is http://www.prcsbypeacefellowship.faithweb.com/. 

The United Church of Christ Justice and Peace Action Network 
(http://www.ucc.org/justice/jpan.htni), formerly known as the Justice and Peace Ministry, 
is the denomination's grassroots advocacy network, composed of individual members 
and local UCC congregations across the country. The UCC Justice and Peace Action 
Network “engages its members in shaping public policy and advocating systemic change 
in keeping with God's vision of a just and loving society. Our work is grounded in 
General Synod teachings, consonant with historic UCC w itness. and formed by a biblical 
understanding of prophetic ministry.” The Network collectively advocates justice and 
peace in a wide variety of areas, including economic justice, civil and human rights, 
environmental justice, peace issues, racial and gender justice, intemational/global 
concerns, and media ethics and advocacy. These are resourced by national staff of the 
Justice and Witness Ministries and Wider Church Ministries who work with local UCC 
advocates to shape coordinated strategy on our common witness. 
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GLEN STASSEN 


PEALE, NORMAN VINCENT (1898- 

1993) 


American preacher. Pealc was a remarkable phenomenon in American religious life in 
the middle years of tike twentieth century. Life magazine named him one of "Twelve 
Great American Preachers" in 1953. and he was the subject of a movie. One Man's Way. 
in 1963. 

The son of a Methodist preacher. Peale was born May 31. 1898. He grew up in Ohio 
and graduated from Ohio Wesleyan University in 1920. He chose a career in journalism 
and worked at it briefly until he changed direction and begun to study for the Christian 
ministry. The Methodist Episcopal Church ordained him in 1922. and lie graduated from 
Boston University School of Theology two years later. 
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Peale sliowed great enthusiasm for the parish ministry, and had brief but successful 
appointments at St. Matt's Methodist Church in Brooklyn and the University Church in 
Syracuse. New York. It was in Syracuse that he met his lifetime partner. Loretta Ruth 
Stafford. In 1932 Ike accepted a call from Marble Collegiate Church in New York City, a 
congregation of tire REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. He joined that 
DENOMINATION and remained at Marble Collegiate for the rest of his long career. 

Marble Collegiate was a church in trouble when he arrived. Near despair. Ike 
concluded that he needed to focus on tike possibilities for ministry and subsequently 
developed his lifelong conviction that positive thinking could lead to a richer spiritual life 
and material success. Seeking to bring the insights of psychology and religion together, 
he teamed up with psychiatrist Smiley Blanton and created tike Religio-Psychiatric Clinic 
at Marble Collegiate Church. It later became like Anwrican Federation for Religion and 
Psychiatry. 

The classic statement of his point of view was The Power of Positive Thinking, which 
he wrote in 1952. Atop the best-seller list for more than three years, it extended his 
audience and brought him much criticism. Liberal and conservative theologians joined in 
criticizing him for what they considered to be a shallow, self-help faith. The Reformed 
Church in America nonetheless elected him its president in 1969. 

With the help of his wife Ike began distributing his sermons in 1943. That modest 
effort led to the widely circulated Guideposis magazine and an inspirational devotional 
called Dally Guideposis. He died December 24. 1993. His wife has carried on his work 
through numerous publications and through the Peale Center for Christian Living in 
Pawling. New York, wire re information about Peale and his manuscripts arc available. 
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PEDERSEN, JOHANNES PEDER EJLER 
(1883-1977) 


Danish theologian. Pedersen. Danish professor and Semitic philologist, advanced biblical 
scholarship through his lectures and publications on ancient Israelite CULTURE. Old 
Testament texts, and Hebrew grammar. Born in lllebolle. DENMARK on November 7. 
1883. Pedersen attended Soro Academy and studied Protestant THEOLOGY and Semitic 
languages in Copenhagen. Leipzig. Leiden. Budapest, and Cairo. In 1923 he succeeded 
Frants Buhls as professor at Copenhagen and taught there until 1953. He died in 
Copenhagen on December 22. 1977. 

Pedersen’s most acclaimed contribution to biblical scholarship is his four-volume 
Israel: Its Life wul Culture (Copenhagen. 1920-1934; London. 1926-1940). which 
applied GrOnbech's psychological model to Israelite society and argued that strength of 
community emanates from holiness of soul, which is sanctified by religious observance. 
For ancient Israelites everything formed a dynamic whole: soul and body, individual and 
group, inhabitants and land. Although criticized for overgeneralization. Pedersen’s 
volume highlighted the cohesive function of live cult and centrality of the Passover 
(Exodus 1-15) ("Passahfest und Passahlegende (Passover Feast and Passover Legend)" 
{Zeiueltriftfiir die Alltettameiuliche Wissemuhaf 52 11934):16I-I75). 

Noteworthy contributions include a description of oaths. Dei EiJ l<ti ilen Semhen (The 
Oath among the Semites I (Strasburg. 1914): critique of source criticism. "Die Auffassung 
vom Alien Testament (The Concept of the Old Testament)" ( Zeltschrift fiir die 
Alitestameniliche Wissensehaft 49 [1931):161-181): a Hebrew grammar (Copenhagen. 
1926. 1968); and a history of The A>abu Book (Copenhagen. 1946; New Jersey. !984i. 
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FRANK RITCHEL AMES 


PENN, WILLIAM (1644-1718) 


Quaker statesman. Bom in London on October 14. 1644. the son of a prominent naval 
commander. Penn became a Quaker in 1667 and quickly became one of the most 
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prominent leaders of the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS as a missionary, traveling speaker in 
local meetings, arbitrator of disputes among Friends, and especially as a writer defending 
Quakers against theological attacks and presenting Quaker principles and practices in 
systematic form. Educated as a lawyer as well as a theologian. Penn argued in law courts 
and in toleration tracts that religious liberty was a logical implication of Protestantism, as 
well as a fundamental right of Englishmen. Using his family's influence, he secured land 
in tire New World so that he could found Pennsylvania as a “holy experiment." a society 
governed by Quaker principles. After 1682 Penn spent much of his time defending the 
colony, his proprietary rights, and even himself against charges of treason. He continued 
to write substantial Quaker treatises in the 1690s. in part to convince Englishmen that 
Quakers were orthodox Protestants and lie nee legal under the terms of the Toleration Act 
of 1689. He died in 1718. 

Penn's understanding of the relationship between Quakerism and Protestantism was 
complex and not altogether consistent. On the one hand, he understood Quakerism to he 
Primitive Chrlttiiiniiy Revived... (1696). and stressed the incompleteness of the 
Continental and English Reformations. Penn believed that the Quakers had received a 
measure of the same kind of anointing by the Spirit as the Apostles of Christ, at times 
arguing that the Quakers had gone beyond even tire dispensation of tire Apostles to begin 
a third era in the history of SALVATION marked by dispensing with such "outward" 
forms of religion as creedal doctrinal formulas, ordained ministry, sacraments, and even 
the gathering of bodies in a CHURCH. 

On the other hand, in his treatises on TOLERATION Penn was more likely to present 
Quakerism as the purest form of Protestantism, completing tire movement begun by the 
sixteenth-century reformers. When questioned about the Quakers' objections to the 
traditional understandings of tire Trinity, substitutionary ATONEMENT. 
JUSTIFICATION by FAITH through imputed righteousness, and the SACRAMENTS, 
and about their deemphasis on the person and work of tire historical or incarnate Christ in 
favor of the eternal Christ known to all human beings through the “inner light." Penn 
could argue that tire Quakers simply preferred to stick to Scriptural statements about such 
matters and understood the traditional creeds as attempts by misguided Christians to 
claim a more adequate understanding of the eternal mysteries than was available to 
humanity. At tints Ire even argued that tire Quakers alone stuck to the essence of the 
REFORMATION, that is. tire understanding that salvation was by GRACE alone, given 
that only the Quakers excluded all human means to salvation and simply waited passively 
for the Spirit to speak and act in them. 
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PENTECOSTAL ASSEMBLIES OF THE 

WORLD 


Founded in 1919. this primarily African American denomination traces its roots to 
meetings held in Los Angeles from 1906. called the AZUSA STREET REVIVAL, in 
which leaders attempted to coordinate the fledgling Pentecostal movement (see 
PENTECOSTALISM). With live decreased prominence of the Azusa Street Mission, 
leaders scattered across live country. The leadership of what became the Pentecostal 
Assemblies of the World (PAW) then moved to Portland. Oregon. During the early 
period no organizational structures were established. 

Most of the leadership of this tradition embraced ‘’Oneness" theology. Sometimes 
called "Jesus Only" or erroneously "Pentecostal Unitarians." this tradition is radically 
monotheistic, believes in baptismal regeneration, and adheres to tl»e more traditional 
Pentecostal liturgical and theological structures such as glossolalia (or speaking in 
TONGUES). From 1906 to 1919 live PAW was a loose fellowship of church leaders but 
with no governance structure. 

The DENOMINATION owes its form to Garfield Thomas Haywood (1880-1931) of 
Indianapolis. When it was decided that the ASSEMBLIES OF GOD would not include 
black clergy and churches. Haywood converted to "Oneness" theology and entered the 
orbit of the PAW. He attended a meeting in Eureka Springs. Arkansas in 1918. called to 
explore live future structures of the PAW. but the results were inconclusive. In January 
1919 he hosted a meeting in Indianapolis that drew several thousand delegates. It was 
Haywood's dream that tlw denomination be multiracial, active for civil rights, supportive 
of holiness, aggressive in EVANGELISM, and a promoter of MISSIONS. He drafted the 
constitution and bylaw s and was elected executive secretary of the new denomination. He 
published the denominational periodical. Voice in the Wilderness, as well as a number of 
"best-seller" theological treatises that formed the intellectual structures of the PAW. Most 
of these have remained in print. 

Almost immediately his leadership was contested, primarily orchestrated by Bishop 
Robert C.Lawson of New York, who could not tolerate Haywood's support of tlw right of 
WOMEN to preach, the money spent on international missions, and his acceptance of 
divorced persons into membership. All of these remain con tested issues. Next, the 
European American CI.ERGY decided to develop tlwir own denominations, some of 
which merged to become the United Pentecostal Church, a white denomination. Other 
schisms have followed, grounded in concerns over ECUMENISM, personality, race, 
leadership style, and assorted theological issues. The PAW has remained determinedly 
multiracial and is primarily urban and Nortlwrn. It has been very active in the CIVIL 
RIGHTS MOVEMENT, and for that reason it has had less of a presence in the Old 
South. Governance is accomplished through annual national conventions and state 
conventions. 

Foreign missions were undertaken to CHINA beginning in 1919. Missions to the 
CARIBBEAN. AFRICA, and Europe as well as to other areas of Asia followed. 
Although the church outside North America remains small, that in tlw UNITED STATES 
has grown quickly. In 2000 there were about 2.000 congregations and about 1.5 million 
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membcra/adhcrents. Action Bible College. Indianapolis. Indiana, offers a variety of 
opportunities for residential and distance education. It annually enrolls as many as 10.<XX) 
students, mostly in distance education courses. 
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PENTECOSTAL CHURCH OF GOD 


The Pentecostal Chuich of God (PCOGi is a Protestant. Pentecostal fellowship with 
offices in Joplin. Missouri (see PENT1CQSTALISM). It was established in 1919 as the 
Pentecostal Assemblies of the U.S.A. Significant characteristics of the PCOG include its 
la.k of a cteedal statement and its "finished work" understanding of the doctrine of 
SANCTIFICATION. Although the denomination docs not emphasize church 
membership, in 2001 they reported a constituency of 102.000 in the UNITED STATES 
and 600.000 outside the United States. In 2003 there were over 1.200 local congregations 
in the United States, with 5.200 churches and ministry stations outside the United States. 


Founding a Fellowship 

Many of the ministers that constituted the PCOG had been affiliated with the 
ASSEMBLIES OF GOD (AOG). Although many early Pentecostal ministers were 
independent minded, some saw the need to network and organized tire General Council of 
the Assemblies of God in 1914. When the AOG faced internal doctrinal differences with 
those who did not accept the Trinity, believing the only name for live one God is Jesus, 
the AOG adopted a doctrinal statement in 1916. which was used to exclude lire 
"Oneness" people. However, the adoption of any statement of faith as a tool for 
excluding ministers troubled some such as George C. Brinkman of Chicago. 

Brinkman was the pastor of the Pentecostal Herald Mission in Chicago and published 
The Pentecostal Herald —a periodical that many AOG ministers read. Brinkman became 
fiustrated that AOG leadership discouraged ministers from reading The Penitential 
Herald in favor of the AOG periodical The Christian Ewngel. Brinkman called a 
meeting on November 5. 1919 to select trustees for The Penitential Herald. Attendees 
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declared that The Pentecostal Herald was the official paper of ihe "Pentecostal 
Assemblies of the United States and Canada' 1 and requested the AOG to recognize it as 
such, calling for another meeting of the ministers. 

Delegates to the December 29-30. 1919 meeting in Chicago established an alternative 
fellowship to the AOG that they considered free from a creedal statement and based 
instead on the BIBLE alone. They adopted the name ‘The Pentecostal Assemblies of the 
United States" and a constitution for a fellowship with a congregational form of 
government. The delegates elected John Sinclair as chairman and Brinkman as general 
secretary. The name of the fellowship was changed to the Pentecostal Church of God in 
1922. and for a brief period was the Pentecostal Church of God of America. 

Although the PCOG rejected creeds as a standard for fellowship, it did promote 
evangelical and Pentecostal doctrines. Refusing to lake a stand on a baptismal formula, 
which had been a point of controversy between the AOG and Oneness Pentecostals. the 
PCOG affirmed the Trinity, speaking in TONGUES as the evidence of Spirit baptism, 
and a baptistic understanding of sanctification, which had also divided the Pentecostal 
movement. 

The Pentecostal movement had been an heir to live HIGHER LIFE MOVEMENT that 
swept North America in the nineteenth century. Founders such as Charles Fox Parham in 
Topeka. Kansas, and William Joseph Seymour at tire AZUSA STREET REVIVAL and 
Mission in Los Angeles were products of the radical wing of the WESLEYAN 
HOLINESS MOVEMENT, and understood sanctification as a second crisis experience of 
GRACE in the life of the believer. Like the AOG. however, the PCOG followed William 
H.Durham in their understanding of sanctification. Durham rejected the idea that 
sanctification was a subsequent work of grace in the life of the believer. He taught that 
sanctification began at the time of CONVERSION and was appropriated over one's 
lifetime. This came to be called the "Finished Work at Calvary" doctrine and was 
generally adopted by Pentecostals from Presbyierian and Baptist backgrounds. 


Developing a Structure 

The PCOG has always desired to furnish fellowship without a controlling structure. 
Consequently there has been little emphasis on membership or "belonging" to an 
organization. Yet. over the years the need for cooperative ministry has gradually led to 
the formation of various depaiiments and agencies. 

PUBLISHING has always been a significant ami of Pentecostal movements because 
the printed page was the chief means of connecting networks of ministers, disseminating 
news of CAMP MEETINGS and REVIVALS, and standardizing acceptable 
DOCTRINE. At the founding meeting in 1919. ministers agreed to adopt The Pentecostal 
Herald as their official paper. Books and other publications were occasionally printed 
under the name Herald Publishing Company. In 1927 The Pentecostal Messenger was 
selected as the national publication. The denomination began to publish its own 
SUNDAY SCHOOL literature in 193X and today operates Messenger Publishing House. 

Throughout like twentieth century the PCOG developed a number of specialized 
ministries at the national level. These include Youth Ministries <1928). World Missions 
<1929). Indian Ministries (1949). Christian Education Department 11953). Women’s 
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Ministry Department (1957). King's Men Fellowship <1975 k Home 
Missions/Evangelism Department (19X1). and Senior Christian Fellowship (1982). 

Early educational opportunities included Herald Correspondence Bible School in 
1921. Beginning in 1946 there was an ongoing call for a central college, and the 
movement supported regional colleges including Pentecostal Bible Institute (later 
renamed Evangelical Cluistian College) and Southern Bible College. These two colleges 
were later combined into Messenger College, which opened in Joplin. Missouri in 19X7. 

Today the fellowship participates in organizations such as the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS, the PENTECOSTAL/CHARISMATIC 
CHURCHES OF NORTH AMERICA, the International Pentecostal Press Associa-tion. 
and the PENTECOSTAL WORLD FELLOWSHIP. Of special interest is the willingness 
of the PCOG to ordain WOMEN. Indeed, the first person ordained by the fellowship was 
the Reverend Ida Tribett (see WOMEN CLERGY). The headquarters of the 
denomination, previously in Ottumwa. Iowa, and Kansas City. Missouri, moved to Joplin 
in 1951. 

See also Anti-Trinitarianism: Bible Colleges and Institutes. Keswick Movement 
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PENTECOSTAL WORLD 
CONFERENCE 


See Pentecostal World Fellowship 


PENTECOSTAL WORLD FELLOWSHIP 


The Pentecostal World Fellowship (PWF). known as the Pentecostal World Conference 
until 2001. is an international coalition of Pentecostal denominations and local churches. 
Moving beyond the divisions that previously had existed among Pentecostals. it was 
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established in 1947 for ihe purpose of spiritual fellowship without regard to 
denominational affiliation. The PWF sponsors a world conference every three years. 


A Dlvidvd Movement 

From its beginning Penteeostalism was MISSIONS oriented. One of its primary 
theological emphases was an eschatological emphasis that Christians were living in the 
last days and that Jesus would return soon (sec ESCHATOLOGY). Indeed. Charles Fox 
Parham taught that the puipose of speaking in tongues was to be able to supernaturally 
preach in unlearned human languages. Although most Penteeostals came to reject 
Parham's idea regaining speaking in tongues, they continued to emphasize the need for 
worldwide EVANGELISM. Consequently Penteeostalism quickly spread to other parts of 
the world through the efforts of an army of missionaries and local believers who heard 
the Pentecostal message. 

In North America. Penteeostals soon divided over race. DOCTRINE, and POLITY. 
Although the Azusa Street Revival and some early Pentecostal denominations were 
interracial, as Penteeostalism developed, it divided along racial lines. By the 1920s 
Penteeostals had succumbed to Jim Crow segregation laws and other social pressures of 
the first half of the twentieth century. 

Both the doctrine of SANCTIFICATION and the doctrine of the Trinity were areas of 
major division among Penteeostals. Those in the Wesleyan Holiness Movement 
emphasized sanctification as a postconversion work of GRACE. Those in the Higher Life 
Movement saw sanctification as occulting at the time of JUSTIFICATION and then 
being appiopt iated throughout the life of the believer. Following William F. Durham, this 
Higher Life view was called the "Finished Work of Calvary" doctrine of sanctification. 
Regaixling the doctrine of the Trinity. "Oneness” or "Jesus Only" Penteeostals 
emphasized that there is only one God and God’s name is Jesus. They rejected the 
concept of a Trinity and insisted that every Christian he baptized in the name of Jesus 
according to Acts 2:38. 

Furthermore, many Penteeostals were independently minded in terms of church 
polity—believing in a radical CONGREGATIONALISM and fearing that organization 
would quench tire woifc of the Holy Spirit. For theological, mission, and financial 
reasons, a large number of these joined together to form the General Council of tire 
Assemblies of God in 1914. but they considered themselves to be a fellowship of 
ministers rather than a DENOMINATION. Although they increasingly adopted tire 
structures and practices of a denomination, they continued to place a great deal of 
emphasis on live liberty of the local church and minister. Moreover, even though loose 
net waits have regularly developed, many Penteeostals have never identified with a 
denomination or organization of any kind. 

Some of these distinctions may have scented unimportant to outsiders, but they were 
of major importance to participants in a movement that saw itself as restoring the 
apostolic church and preparing the way for the second coming of Jesus Christ. In the 
minds of many Penteeostals. having the right undemanding on doctrinal and polity 
matters would make the difference between live grow th of the KINGDOM OF GOD and 
the ultimate return of Jesus Christ for his church. 
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Those divisions occulted within a theological system that saw two world wars and 
attempts to unify nations as real expressions of a cosmic battle between God and Satan 
(see DEVIL! at tire end of the age. Pentecostals loathed and feared unifying and 
ecumenical agencies such as the League of Nations, tire United Nations, the Federal 
Council of Churches, and the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES because they repre¬ 
sented vehicles that could be appiopriated by tire Roman Catholic Church and by the 
ANTI-CHRIST to thwatt the kingdom of God. Thus differences in theology and polity 
were accentuated by a radical Eschatology and by fears of both a "one-world 
government” and an ecumenical church. 


Ecumenical Efforts 

Although racial, doctrinal, and polity differences among the various Pentecostal 
denominations led to isolationism in North America until World War II. this was not the 
case for Pentecostals in Europe. A few representative efforts illustrate both the efforts and 
hindrances to ecumenical progress among Pentecostals. As early as 1911. Norwegian 
pastor Thomas Ball Bairatt issued "An Urgent Plea for Charity and Unity” in which he 
recommended an organic union that would express the spiritual unity among 
Pentecostals. In 1921. Pentecostals from several European groups gathered in 
Amsterdam, but differences among the participants over the use of visions and 
prophecies dissuaded them from further meetings. A more national attempt to encourage 
unity occurred in May 1939 and January 1940 when various British Pentecostal groups 
met together in London. Twenty European groups met in Stockholm for a Unity 
Conference in June 1939. 

Without making any recommendations regarding mergers, these and other such 
meetings did provide fellowship, discussion, and shared worship opportunities. Those 
who participated had to be careful not to raise fears of compromise and merger among 
their various constituencies, however. With the outbreak of World War II. further 
conversations about unity meetings were set aside during the hostilities. 

The isolationism among Pentecostals in live United States began to subside when 
denominational leaders came together with other evangelicals to form the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS <NAE>. By this time Pentecostal denominations 
were more settled, the movement was experiencing significant growth so that it could no 
longer be ignored by the rest of Christianity, leaders and many adherents were on the 
cusp of becoming middle class, and fears of a "one-world government” and an 
ecumenical church drove Pentecostals to be more open to like-minded conservative and 
evangelical Christians. Thus. Pentecostals participated in the National Conference for 
United Action aiming Evangelicals in St. Louis in 1942 and in the constitutional meeting 
of live NAE in Chicago the next year. The results of this fellowship and cooperation 
raised live possibilities of a national meeting of Pentecostals as well as an international 
conference. 

European leaders continued to lead the conversation regarding a national meeting, 
however. Key figures in Europe were Britain’s Donald Gee (AOGi. SWEDEN’S Lewi 
Pethrus (FiladellTa Church), and SWITZERLAND’S Leonard Steiner (Swiss Pentecostal 
Movement). In May 1946 a prayer conference was held in Basel. At that meeting 
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delegates determined to call a world conference of Pentecostal* in Zuiieh one year later 
using the theme "For by one Spirit we are all baptized into one body" ll Corinthians 
12:13). 

Most major Pentecostal denominations sent delegates to the 1947 meeting in Zurich. 
Leonard Steiner acted first as organizing secretary and then as chairman of the 
conference, and delegates represented twenty-two different nationalities, although the 
meeting was filled with tension. Differences in puipose and polity prohibited the 
adoption of any rationale for unity as delegates disagreed over whether they were 
meeting for spiritual or for practical cooperation. The Scandinavian delegation 
paiticularly opposed any foim of organization other than that of tl>e local church. One 
lasting result was that delegates agreed to form an international center in Basel to help in 
efforts to rebuild Europe after the War. Steinei superv ised live center, which was funded 
by American and European Pentecostal*. 

Delegates to the Zurich conference also agreed to begin a publication named 
Peniecosi, and appointed Donald Gee as the editor. Gee was one of the bestknown 
Pentecostal statesmen and live author of numerous books. The magazine's puipose was to 
report Pentecostal missionary and revival activities. It was expected that Gee would not 
favor any particular Pentecostal group over another. Soon Gee became particularly 
known for his insightful editorials on the state of Pentecostalism. He edited the peiiodical 
until his death in 1966. at which time publication ceased. In 1971 the PWF introduced a 
new publication under the name W 'mil Peniecosi with Percy S.Brewster as the editor. 
Other editors have been Eric C.Dando and Jakob Zopfi. The publication ended in 1998. 
in part because of live possibilities of publishing on the World Wide Web. 

A second world conference was held in Paris in 1949. By then there was less tension 
among live delegations because they were assured that each denomination and 
independent congregation would remain autonomous. A major debate at the conference 
centered on what structure an international organization ought to have, but delegates did 
agree to several proposals. These included having a conference cveiy three years in a 
different nation to strengthen fellowship, selecting a sccretaiy and an adv isory committee 
to serve between conferences, recognizing that the purpose of the conference was for 
spiritual fellowship rather than impinging on the autonomy of any denomination or local 
congregation, and encouraging fellowship and cooperative effort of Pentecostal* 
throughout live world. 


A Viable Fellowship 

Elected officers of the PWF include a chairman, vice chairman, and secretary who along 
with four others constitute a Presidium. The Presidium plans each meeting's location, 
speakers, and theme in consultation with an Advisory Committee that is representative of 
the Pentecostal movement. 

Except for one occasion since 1949. the conference has met every three years in major 
cities around the world. These have been London <1952). Stockholm <1955). Toronto 
<1958). Jerusalem (1961). Helsinki <1964). Rio de Janeiro < 1967). Dallas. Texas (1970). 
Seoul 11973). London (1976). Vancouver. British Columbia. Canada (1979). Nairobi 
(1982). Zurich <1985). Singapore (1989). Oslo (1992). Jerusalem 11995). Seoul (1998). 
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Los Angeles <2<X)1). and Johannesburg t2CKM). Umil 1958 the conference used ihe name 
World Pentecostal Conference. From 1961 to 2001 it went by ihe name Pentecostal 
World Conference. Then in 2(X)1 lire name was changed lo Pentecostal World Fellowship 
to more accurately reflect the ongoing nature of the organization. 

Denominations, local churches, or other organizations that wish to be members of 
PWF must agree to both a doctrinal statement and a statement of purposes. Following 
recommendation from a member of the advisory committee, the applicant must be 
approved by the entire committee. The Statement of Faith is: 

We believe: 

1. The Bible to be inspired, the only infallible, authoritative Word of God: 

2. That there is one God. eternally existent in three persons: Father. Son. and Holy Spirit: 

3. In the deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, in His v irgin birth, in His sinless life, in His 
miracles, in His vicarious atoning death through His shed blood, in His bodily 
resurrection, in His ascension to the right hand of the Father, and in His personal 
return in power and glory: 

4. That for the salvation of lost and sinful man regeneration by the Holy Spirit through 
faith in Jesus Christ is absolutely essential: 

5. In the baptism of the Holy Spirit with the ev idence of speaking in other tongues as the 
Spirit gives live utterance according to Acts 2:4. and in the operation of the spiritual 
gifts and ministries: 

6. In the ministry of the Holy Spirit by whose indwelling the Christian is enabled to live a 
godly life: 

7. In the resurrection of both the saved and the lost; they that are saved to eternal life and 
they that are lost unto the resurrection of damnation. 

8. In the church of Jesus Christ and in live unity of believers. 

9. In the practical application of the Christian faith in everyday experience and the need 
to minister to people in every area of life, which includes not only the spiritual, but 
also, the social, political, and physical. 

The purposes of the PWF are to: 

1. Encourage missions paitnerships among participating Pentecostal groups. 

2. Speak to governments and nations on behalf of Pentecostal believers everywhere and 
especially in countries where persecution exists or where individual rights and 
freedoms are compromised for the sake of the gospel. 

3. Share as a Pentecostal World Fellowship in humanitarian aid through its various 
Pentecostal members by sharing information of assistance given and where possible to 
cooperate in humanitarian efforts worldwide. 

4. Serve as a cooperative fellowship whereby educational institutions approved by 
individual Pentecostal members of the Pentecostal World Fellowship would be 
recognized by other member groups. 

5. Pursue the fulfillnsent of the Lord's command to evangelize live lost in the shortest 
possible time, providing them the opportunity to hear and respond to the gospel in all 
of its fullness, by encouraging and assisting one another, promoting harmonious 
relationships, and seeking live most effective means of its accomplishment under the 
dy namic leadership of live Holy Spirit. 

6. Emphasize worldw ide prayer networks and coordinated prayer. 
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Although the PWF is the most diverse Pentecostal organization in the world, it does not 
represent all Penteeostals. Some groups, such as Oneness Penteeostals. arc excluded by 
the Statement of Faith. Further PWF leaders have tended to be North American or 
European, and since 1967 have been from either live AOG or the COG in the United 
States. This has brought stability to the PWF but may have limited its participation on the 
world stage as well as narrowed its agenda. Conference attendees are most often either 
from the host nation or those who can afford international travel. Consequently the PWF 
has tended to be conservative and to oppose participation in movements such as the 
Charismatic Renewal and ecumenical expressions of Christianity. Thus, although tire 
PWF has moved many Pentecostal groups out of isolation from other Penteeostals. it has 
yet to find ways in which it can involve tire diversity that exists within Pentecostalism. 
speak in a unified voice for Pentecostalism. or serve as a prophetic witness to tire 
concerns of a global community. 

See also Anti-Trinitarianism. Biblical Ineiraney: Ecumenism: Pentecostal/Charismatic 
Churches of Noith America 
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PENTECOSTAL/CHARISMATIC 
CHURCHES OF NORTH AMERICA 


The Pemecostal/Charismalic Churches of Noith America (PCCNA) is the successor 
organization to the Pentecostal Fellowship of Noith America iPFNAl. The Pentecostal 
Fellowship was founded in 1948 to promote fellowship and unity among Pentecostal 
movements. Because the organization was made up of denominations that were primarily 
white, the PFNA chose to disband in 199-1 to allow for the formation of tire intetracial 
PCCNA. 
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Fellowship in the PFNA 

PENTECOSTALISM is a Protestant movement considered 10 have begun in Ihe 
UNITED STATES ai rise beginning of the twentieth centuiv among adherents in the 
WESLEYAN HOLINESS MOVEMENT and HIGHER l.iFE MOVEMENT. Most 
historians point to Charles Fox Parham's Bethel Bible College in Topeka. Kansas, where 
Agnes O/man spoke in tongues on January I. 1901 and to the 1906 AZUSA STREET 
REVIVAL in Los Angeles led by William Joseph Seymour as the beginnings of the 
Pentecostal movement in tire United States. As a result of the Pentecostal revival, sonic 
existing denominations such as the CHURCH OF GOD IN CHRIST (COGIC) adopted 
the Pentecostal message, and new denominations such as the ASSEMBLIES OF GOD 
emerged. Doctrinal differences led to isolationism among Pentecostals until World War 
II. however. After the organization of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
EVANGELICALS and tire inaugural meeting of the PENTECOSTAL WOR1.D 
FELLOWSHIP, many Pentecostal denominations recognized a need to get together for 
fellowship and shared ministry. 

On May 7. 1948. twenty-four representatives from eight denominations met in 
Chicago to discuss an association of Pentecostals. A second Chicago meeting chose the 
name PFNA and a committee to draft articles of fellowship. This committee consisted of 
J. Roswell Flower (Assemblies of God). H.L.Chesscr (CHURCH OF GOD). EJ.Fulton 
(Open Bible Standard Churches), and Herman D.Mitzner (INTERNATIONAL CHURCH 
OF THE FOURSQUARE GOSPEL). 

Organization of the PFNA took place October 26-28. 1948 in Des Moines. Iowa. 
Delegates adopted the Statement of Faith of the National Association of Evangelicals 
with the addition of the following paragraph: “We believe that the full gospel includes 
holiness of heait and life, healing for the body and the baptism in the Holy Spirit with the 
initial evidence of speaking in other tongues as the Spirit gives utterance." John 
CJomigan (Church of God) was elected chair and Flower was elected secretary. 

Charter members included the AOG. tike COG: the Pentecostal Holiness Church. 
International (PHCI): the International Chureh of the Foursquare Gospel: and tike Open 
Bible Standard Church. Ollier Pentecostal denominations quickly joined. The Trinitarian 
paragraph in the Statenvnt of Faith excluded Oneness groups, and black Pentecostals 
were not invited to paiticipate in the PFNA. 


An Interracial Organization 

Although tike Azusa Street revival and some early Pentecostal movements were 
interracial, as Pentecostalism developed into denominations it divided along racial lines. 
Pentecostals succumbed to Jim Crow laws and other social pressures of the first half of 
the twentieth century. 

Toward the end of the twentieth century the racial climate in the United States had 
changed dramatically. Segregation was no longer legal, and African Americans were 
increasingly involved in public life. Under the leadership of Bishop Bernard 
E.Underwood (PHCI). who was elected as chairperson in 1991. tike PFNA began to 
discuss the inclusion of all races. The theme for its October 17-19. 1994 meeting in 
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Memphis. Tennessee was "Pentecostal Partners: A Reconciliation Strategy for 21st 
Century Ministry.” Memphis had been the site of a great deal of racial unrest, including 
the assassination of MARTIN LUTHER KING JR., and was the headquarteis city of the 
largest black Pentecostal denomination, the COGIC. The meeting was cochaired by 
Bishop Ithiel Clemmons (COGICi and Underwood. Day sessions included presentations 
by Pentecostal scholars on racial separation. Worship services were held each evening. 
After a dramatic washing of feet on October 18 (see FEET. WASHING OF) the PFNA 
held its final business meeting during which it dissolved itself. 

On October 19 a constitution was adopted to form a new interracial organization. The 
governing hoard included an equal number of black and white members. At the 
suggestion of Billy Joe Daugherty, pastor of Victory Christian Center in Tulsa. 
Oklahoma, the term "Charismatic” was added to the name. The term charismatic is used 
to refer to those who testify of a Pentecostal ‘ Spirit-baptism” but do not belong to a 
classical Pentecostal church. Additionally, delegates adopted a "Racial Reconciliation 
Manifesto.” which pledged to prophetically oppose racism and to seek opportunities for 
reconciliation. The new PCCNA selected Clemmons as its chairperson, and before the 
meeting ended, delegates were calling it the "Memphis Miracle.” 

According to its constitution, the purposes of the PCCNA are: 

1. To relate to one another as members of the one Body of Christ throughout the world. 

2. To demonstrate the essential unity of Spiriiftlled believers in answer to the prayer of 
Jesus in John 17:21 ‘That all may be one." 

3. To foster the evangelization of the world through the preaching of the Gospel w ith 
signs and wonders and the demonstration of the gifts of the Holy Spirit by presenting 
Jesus Christ as tire only Savior. Baptizer in the Holy Spirit. Healer, and Coming King. 
(Mark 16:19-20) 

4. To promote and encourage the Pentecostal/ Charismatic revival and renewal in North 
America and througltout live world. 

5. To serve as a forum of spiritual unity, dialogue, and fellowship for all Pentecostal and 
Charismatic believers in North America that crosses all cultural and racial lines based 
on mutual equality, love, respect, and sound doctrine. (Acts 2:421 

6. To preserve mutual love and respect for each member group, maintaining “the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace.” (Ephesians 4:1) 

Membership in the PCCNA is open to denominations, fellowships, ministries, parachurch 
organizations, and local churches who subscribe to the Statement of Faith, principles, 
purposes, and objectives as set forth in the constitution. The PCCNA meets annually. 

See also Anti-Triniturianism 
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DAVID G. ROEBUCK 


PENTECOSTALISM 


The Pentecostal Movement dates to the beginning of the twentieth century, and aiose 
among Protestants who sought a baptism in the Holy Spirit. It takes its name from events 
described in the first two chapters of like New Testament book of Acts. St. Luke links 
spiritual power, evangelism. Spirit baptism, and SPEAKING IN TONGUES: "You shall 
receive power after the Holy Ghost is come upon you.... And tikey were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost and spoke in tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance." 


Beginnings 

Pentecosialism emerged out of the fascination for holiness that many late-nineteenth- 
eentury Protestants expressed. Among JOHN WESLEY’S followers were Holiness 
people who urged believers toward a second definite work of GRACE that had dual 
implications of purity and power. Premillcnnialists echoed the call for purity and power 
in their summons to holiness and EVANGELISM in preparation for Christ's imminent 
return. KESWICK MOVEMENT proponents urged consecration as a means to full 
SALVATION. Some advocates of divine healing anticipated a return of spiritual gifts to 
the end-times church. The era’s many mission enthusiasts craved power to save the 
world. These interests and others united the faithful in nondenominational networks 
sustained by CAMP MEETINGS, popular speakers, and inexpensive publications. Sets of 
connections often overlapped. Among the Protestant churches live re existed informal 
networks, as well as some intentional clusters that formally separated from 
denominations. This informal Protestant world nurtured the impulses that gave bath to 
American Pentecosialism. 

Although speaking in tongues occurred in various nineteenth-century American 
religious groups from SHAKERS to SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS to Mormons (see 
MORMON ISM), no one advanced the notion that speaking in tongues was the "uniform 
initial evidence" of the baptism with the Holy Spirit. The well-publicized tongues 
speaking in the 18.10s in live Scottish Presbyierian Church in London’s Regent Square 
brought notoriety, but also prompted theologian HORACE BUSHNELL to ruminate on 
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spiritual gifts. But even the considerable publicity at the time did not yield a conclusion 
about unifoim evidence for Spirit baptism. Wesleyans sometimes used tire phrase 
“baptism with the Holy Spirit" to refer to the second blessing or entire 
SANCTIFICATION. Such people, following the lead of holiness advocates like William 
Arthur (Tongues of Fite. 1858). assigned to tire second blessing both purifying and 
empowering roles. By the end of tire nineteenth century. Benjamin Irwin's followers in 
the Fire-Baptized Movement identified a series of baptisms beyond the second blessing. 
Non-Weslevan revivalistic Protestants like evangelist DWIGHT L. MOODY and his 
colleague. REUBEN A. TORREY. understood the baptism w ith the Holy Spirit to be an 
empowerment for Christian service. In 1898. Toney wrote an influential book. The 
Bupium With the Holy Ghost, that urged every would-be Christian worker to stop 
every thing and pray earnestly for this baptism. He taught that believers should claim the 
experience by FAITH: its evidence would be manifested in all kinds of effective 
Christian service. 

Some yearned for concrete assurance that they had been baptized with the Holy Spirit. 
Among these. Charles Parham, a young independent-minded Methodist preacher (sec 
METHODISM. NORTH AMERICA), rose to prominence when he began teaching- 
based on Acts 2:4—that an authentic baptism with the Holy Spirit would be evidenced 
immediately by speaking in tongues. He believed that tongues would be known 
languages and that the restoration of the gift of tongues would facilitate an end-times 
missionary harvest. 

Born in Iowa but reared in Kansas. Parham briefly attended the Methodist-sponsored 
Southwestern Kansas College in Winfield. He left in 189? and. though barely twenty, 
sought a PREACHING appointment in the Methodist Church. For the next two years. 
Parham supplied pulpits in Eudora and Linwood. In 1895. impatient w ith “the narrowness 
of sectarian churchism." Parham withdrew from Methodist supervision and became an 
itinerant evangelist. His understanding of Christianity was shaped by his conversations in 
the many country homes in which he boarded. He came to believe in the annihilation of 
the wicked. Shortly after his 1896 marriage to Sarah Thistlewaite. a Kansas Quaker (see 
FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF I. he became desperately ill and renounced medical help to pray 
for healing. When he regained strength, he began preaching healing in the 
ATONEMENT and praying for the sick. 

In 1898. Parham established in Topeka the Bethel Healing Home, a city mission, and a 
magazine called the Apasiolic Faiih. Its early issues revealed his growing fascination for 
restoration^! thought (see RESTORATIONISM). By 1900. he was teaching a baptism 
with the Holy Spirit, an experience that he understood to “seal the bride" for the 
prophesied marriage supper of the lamb. Only those so scaled could hope to escape “the 
power of live DEV1I. before this age closes." Parham thought this was the only essential 
baptism, so for a time he stopped practicing water BAPTISM. He had long been unsettled 
about water baptism, vacillating between triple and single immersion. He eventually 
made up his mind to offer only single immersion. He endorsed Anglolsraelism and 
gained local repute for his costumed lectures in support of a Jewish homeland (see 
PHILO-SF.M1TISM). A tour of ministries that shared his interest in God’s plan for tire 
end times brought him to Shiloh (near Lewiston). Maine, a community led by Frank 
Sandford. Among its several institutions was The Holy Gbost and Us Bible School, a 
place where the curriculum “gave way to the Holy Ghost’s latest." Impressed with the 
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flexibility and potential of this setting. Parham returned to Topeka and opened his own 
small Bible school in a rented propeny on tlse edge of the city (see BIBLE COLLEGES 
AND INSTITUTES). 

With the Bible as the only text and Parham as the sole teacher, the school muddled 
through a few months before Parham advanced the idea that the Bihle evidence of Spirit 
baptism was tongues speech. During tire first days of 1901. Parham and various students 
spoke in tongues. The school disintegrated, and Parham did not regain a following until 
1903. when tire dramatic healing of a woman in Galena gave him an audience. Over the 
next few years, he attiacted growing crowds in southern Kansas, southwestern Missouri, 
eastern Oklahoma, and Texas. Tire Houston atea seemed paiticularly promising, and 
Parham opened another Bihle school there in 1905. 

Among several African Americans in Parham's following was William J.Seymour. In 
January 1906. Seynroui left Houston to pursue preaching opportunities in Los Angeles. 
He had not yet spoken in tongues, but he had embraced Parham's insistence that tongues 
always evidenced Spirit baptism. Two mote African Americans traveled from Parham’s 
Houston center to join Seymour. First in a mission, then in a house, then in an abandoned 
Methodist church on AZUSA STREET, the three proclaimed what Parham had taught 
was tl>e Apostolic Faith. It was nothing new. they assured: rather, it was New Testament 
Christianity restored. Seymour spoke in tongues in April, as did others, black, w hite, and 
Latino, who "tarried'’ with him for Spirit baptism. People from tire local networks that 
pursued holiness soon discovered these eager advocates of a baptism with the Holy Spirit 
marked by specific uniform evidence. Before long. Seymour found himself tire central 
personality in a movement that promised to exceed Parham's efforts. Parham’s views, 
developed and tested in the country’s rural Ireartland. now took tlreir place in the religious 
mix of one of the country's growing cities. The urban context brought new issues into 
focus—ETHNICITY. GENDER, class—and offered an impersonal backdrop. In Galena. 
Kansas, or Joplin. Missouri, speaking in tongues brought public notice. In Los Angeles, 
tongues speakers took their place among other practitioners of unusual religious 
practices. Tire urban context brought immigrants into the mix. which facilitated the 
spread of tire movement even as it forced adherents to address racial issues. 


I-os Angeles and Bey ond 

Between 1906 and 1908, tire curious and the earnest mingled at the Apostolic Faith 
mission at Azusa Street. Tire Los Angeles area was home to various groups intrigued by 
spiritual empowerment and practical holiness. Fonnal Holiness associations, tire large 
congregation of Joseph Smale’s revival-seeking New Testament Church, tire supporters 
of the maverick Phineas Yoacunr. and members of tire Woitd's Faith Missionaty 
Association were a few of those attracted by the Apostolic Faith claims. Popular religious 
periodicals carried reports of the emotion-packed, ecstasyfilled meetings, and people 
from elsewhere auived to see for themselves. By September 1906. when the mission 
began publishing a monthly paper. The Apostolic Faith, the movement, billed as 
"Pentecost." claimed widely scattered devotees. It was old-time revivalism with a 
difference: a combination of pccntillennialism. spiritual gifts, and yearning for Itoliness 
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framed the view that this restored Apostolic Faith was a sure sign of the imminent return 
of Christ. 

By all accounts, the changing crowds at the Azusa Street mission did not come for the 
preaching. Rather, they arrived to decide about the movement’s validity and perhaps to 
stay and seek the baptism with the Holy Spirit. Some tongues speakers thought 
themselves gifted with specific languages and promptly set off to do missionary 
evangelism, confident that God would supply their needs. People constantly came and 
went, and the convinced spread the message and modeled tire behavior in the places they 
visited along the way. Convinced that the supernatural regularly invaded the natural, such 
people tended to see all of life through spiritual lenses. They understood themselves to he 
pan of the cosmic struggle between good and evil. What they did. and. more importantly, 
what they were, mattered in the grand scheme of things. Tire vast majority of tire 
convinced were working people without much financial security. The Apostolic Faith 
transformed their identity by making these ordinary people channels of powerful spiritual 
gifts that promised tire global progress of God’s kingdom. 

Among tire many who visited the Azusa Street Mission were a few who influenced the 
emergence of a revival of a Pentecostal Movement from the chaos. New networks built 
on already established connections. Some Azusa Street enthusiasts—whether they visited 
the REVIVALS or were convinced from afar—sent personal letters to far-flung Christian 
workers offering detailed descriptions of revival scenes and sharing the teaching that they 
heard. They also corresponded with family and friends. Others quickly targeted a larger 
audience and submitted their testimonies and accounts to the popular press, raising the 
possibility of new networking. In such ways. Azusa Street added yet another layer to the 
intertwined contacts that already characterized the conservative evangelical American 
religious landscape. Azusa Street attracted its share of people with restless pasts who had 
an experience and promptly traveled wherever opportunity offered to advocate the 
Apostolic Faith. But with the restless devout and the curious onlookers mingled some 
who represented existing or emerging networks and ministries. Then experiences reveal 
how the Pentecostal movement built on established associations. 

One such person was Charles Hareison Mason, a gifted black preacher whose 
evangelism concentrated in Mississippi. Tennessee, and Aikansas. One of a group of 
black BAPTISTS whose interest in holiness forced them from the Aikansas Negro 
Baptist Convention. Mason was a founder of the CHURCH OF GOD IN CHRIST, the 
fust of live sanctified churches in the African-American religious tradition. In March 
1907. Mason and two associates visited Azusa Street and spoke in tongues. Their 
enthusiasm about live Apostolic Faith separated them from others in live Church of God in 
Christ who ultimately left the group and assumed another name. Mason remade the part 
of his old netw ork that embraced Pentecostalism the nucleus of a new association that he 
built into a large Pentecostal denomination. 

Gaston Barnabas Cashwell had a considerable follow ing among white Holiness people 
in North Caro-lina. Reports in live popular religious press set him on a six-day rail 
journey to Los Angeles where he embraced the message and spoke in tongues. His 
enthusiasm for the Apostolic Faith proved contagious. In 1907. Cashwell won such small 
Southern holiness association' as the Fire-Baptized Holiness Church, the Pentecostal 
Holiness Church, and the FREE WILL BAPTIST CHURCH to the new movement. From 
his first base in Dunn. North Carolina. Cashwell toured the South and won recruits to the 
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Movement. His visit to Cleveland. Tennessee brought the ambitious, impressionable 
founder of the small Church of God. Ambrose Jessup Tomlinson, into the Pentecostal 
Movement. 

For two years. Azusa Street offered an inspirational environment. People newly 
committed to live Apostolic Faith needed a practical theology to establish boundaries for 
their movement and apply its teachings to their lives. The small Southern holiness 
associations that identified with the emerging movement had already established their 
identities and relationships to other communities of faith. They added to their existing 
doctrinal statements a crisis experience of baptism with the Holy Spirit evidenced by 
tongues. Charles Mason, too. had a framework to which to add his new views. Many 
others followed tire advice of two gifted Chicago Pentecostal preachers. William Durham 
and William Piper, who dedicated their considerable energies to clarifying the 
implications of Pentecostalism for life and practice. They accomplished this by 
preaching, traveling to the network of conventions that sustained the far-flung movement, 
and. most importantly, by editing new publications that quickly gained national 
circulation. 

William Durham, pastor of a congregation on Chicago's busy North Avenue, 
concerned himself w ith two primary tasks, both under a general determination to define 
the movement's core by drawing its boundaries. First, he built a case for tongues as initial 
evidence of Spirit baptism, second, he articulated an alternative to WESLEYAN 
HOLINESS teaching on sanctification. He used his paper. The Pentecostal Testimony 
(published “as the Lord provides") to make his case for these and other matters. His 
congregation stood on a busy thoroughfare in the heart of a neighborhood peopled by 
German. Swedish, and Norwegian immigrants. Italians and Persians also found Durham’s 
mission, and these associations made Durham a participant in the planting of 
Pentecostalism in ITALY and BRAZIL, as well as in the evangelistic efforts of Chicago 
Persian settlers in their homeland. 

On the city's South Side. William Piper edited The Liner Rom Evangel and preached 
at a church known as The Stone Church. More irenic than Durham. Piper cultivated for 
Pentecostalism the network he had served earlier as an overseer of John Alexander 
Dowie’s Christian Catholic Apostolic Church. By 1907. Dowie’s now disenchanted 
following were ripe for Pentecostal CONVERSION. Before his downfall. Dowie had told 
them to anticipate a restoration of apostolic ministries and spiritual gifts to the church, 
and some of Dow ie's erstwhile followers concluded that Pentecostalism fulfilled Dowie’s 
expectations. Piper publislted countless sermons, testimonies, and accounts of Pentecostal 
conventions and camp meetings. The sermons that he provided gave the movement's 
faithful a simple theological framework in which to understand their experiences. Piper's 
sermons also exposed unacceptable teaching and practice, and. like Durham’s writings, 
made the case for boundary setting. People who could not attend conventions at these two 
Chicago “Pentecostal powerhouses" could share the riches by reading the texts. These 
Chicago papers circulated the same words to people who never met and began to 
establish a common set of expectations and beliefs among scattered independent 
Pentecostals. 
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Beliefs 

In the Pentecostal Movemeni’s formative years after 1906. adherents shared cetiain 
beliefs. At Azusa Street, people identified generally with orthodox Christianity. They 
regarded the movement not as a departure, but rather as a fulfillment or realization of 
prophecy in the last days. Tire Apoxiollc Faith insisted that no sectarian controversies 
marred the religious excitement. This was simply the restoration of experience that 
predated any division of like church: it was. therefore, for eveiy Christian. The Los 
Angeles mission did not embrace Charles Parham's annihilationism or the fine print of 
his ESCHATOLOGY. 

That said, certain reigning assumptions must be clarified. One became Pentecostal by 
experiencing the baptism with the Holy Spirit marked by speaking in tongues. People 
prayerfully ‘Tamed” or "waited on God” for this experience for varying lengths of time. 
But repeated exhortations encouraging seekers to pursue purity as a prerequisite to power 
made it amply evident that the governing views were traditional revivalistie notions of 
human sinfulness and salvation by faith, and that the leaders subscribed to the Holiness 
Movement’s understanding of sanctification. Azusa Street advocated two works of grace 
(justification and sanctification I followed by a crisis enduement with pow er I Spirit 
baptism). Before long, people began to quibble about like liming of tongues. Might one 
have an assurance of Spirit baptism but not speak in tongues until later, if at all? Was it 
right to single out one gift over others? Suppose that one manifested another spiritual gift 
but never spoke in tongues? Disagreements about tongues, although not immedi-ately 
w idespread, have been a persistent challenge to the Pentecostal Movement. 

Azusa Street attendees heard much about divine healing. Early Pentecostals taught that 
physical healing was "in tike atonement” and was to be appropiiated in the same way that 
one accepted forgiveness of SIN. They opted for faith instead of medicine. Prayer cloths 
and anointing with oil were common as the believing community agonized in prayer for 
the sick. Christ's second coming also figured prominently in sermons, songs, testimonies, 
and interpretation of messages in tongues. The absolute certainty of imminent judgment 
pcimcated the community. The faithful rejoiced in their readiness for the RAPTURE and 
saw in their religious movement a "sign of the times.” 

Pentecostals often embraced the view that one could rely on God for temporal needs. 
They called this "living by faith.” and accounts of miraculous provision in the nick of 
tinK stirred others on to relinquish eaithly security and devote themselves to propagating 
their faith. Charles Parham taught that any true Pentecostal minister must embrace faith 
living. The gainfully employed enabled this practice by generous giving. 

The grand task of world evangelization animated their worldview and provided 
purpose and identity. Just as live Pentecostal Movement was the ‘latter rain” of biblical 
prophecy, so its devotees were God’s endtimes ambassadors. Some believed that tongues 
speech enabled proclamation, but more understood the defining moment of Spirit baptism 
as an enduement with power for service. Their certainty of an imminent end. as well as 
their reading of the biblical text (especially Acts 1:8| convinced them to equate "service" 
with evangelism, both domestic and overseas. Pentecostals both exploited and created 
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opportunities to proclaim their message. Their new worldview allowed ample space for 
iheii eniiepreneuiial instincts. 

Once tlw initial fervor that bulbed the movement subsided, clarifications of doctrine 
and practice continued. Experience taught most Pentecostals that speaking in tongues did 
not replace the study of foreign languages. Unreserved commitment to faith living 
sometimes brought hardship, whereas untracked freewill offerings carried a potential for 
inequities and dishonesty. And Holiness teaching on sanctification failed to satisfy 
everyone. New revelations of doctrine threatened to separate tire faithful decisively from 
orthodox Christianity. Some saw a need for boundaries and worked to provide them. 

Among the revelations was one that proved particularly divisive. By 1913. influential 
Pentecostal preachers were proclaiming the Oneness of the Godhead (focusing this 
oneness in Christ) and the need for rebaptism "in the name of Jesus" rather than under a 
Trinitarian formula. The resulting controversy dragged on for several years and resulted 
in the emergence of a cluster of black and white “Jesus Only" non-Trinitarian 
associations <see ANTI-TRINITARIAN1SM). 

The attack on Holiness teaching resulted in another rift. The energetic Chicago 
evangelist William Durham proclaimed "the finished work of Calvary" and denied the 
need for a second definite wotk of grace. In Durham's view, sanctification was 
progressive rather than instantaneous. Like many early Pentecostals. Durham woifced best 
when he felt most embattled, and he maximized the possibilities of the Holiness 
Movement as enemy. By World War I. Pentecostals had taken sides and divided into 
factions defined by Wesleyan and non-Wesleyan understandings of sanctification. 


Race 

Some scholars have made much of live interracial character of early Pentecostal ism. The 
Azusa Street Mission, headed by the African American William Seymour, informally 
assisted by a group of women and men. some black, some while, seems to suggest an 
intrinsic racial and gender equality at the movement's core. In one of his many books. 
Frank Bartleman. a Pentecostal enthusiast, gushed that "the color line had been washed 
away in the blood" at Azusa Street. Accounts testify to the mingling of the races and to 
some reservations about this. 

Yet African Americans found it impossible to coexist with the Latinos who soon 
found the Azusa Street Mission, and blacks foreed a separation. Charles Parham, the self- 
styled progenitor of Penteeostalism. found it impossible to endorse the racial mingling lie 
saw at Azusa Street when he visited in the fall of 1906. When people left Azusa Street, 
evidence suggests that they did not manifest matkedly different racial attitudes than they 
had before they went. White Pentecostals enjoyed hearing the black Charles Mason 
preach, and during World War I interracial audiences were not unknown. Because 
Mason's Churoh of God in Christ was registered with tlve state. Mason may have 
permitted some white workers to be credentialed under its name, but no cooperation 
followed. In the 1920s. evidence suggests that live Church of God in Christ 
unsuccessfully attempted to create a "white branch." By then, most emerging Pentecostal 
denominations. Oneness and Trinitarian, were divided by race. 
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Evangelist AIMEE SEMPLE MCPHERSON seemed 10 be an exception. A Canadian 
with lies to the SALVATION ARMY. McPherson became the first Pentecostal evangelist 
of note in tlve larger world of American reviv-alism. Known as "Sister.” she made much 
of her identification with live ordinary people who flocked to her services. Her homespun 
sermons and easy mingling with people everywhere won her a national following, though 
she established her base in Los Angeles. Her travels around the country brought her into 
contact w ith many people on the margins. Site evangelized as diligently among Southern 
cotton pi eke is as site did in front of the thousands who crammed tents and auditoriums to 
hear her. A black preacher immersed McPherson's daughter: live gypsy population named 
her an honorary queen: and Mexicans in tire Los Angeles area responded with gratitude to 
her attention to their needs. Yet she accepted money from the KU KLUX KLAN. as did 
other Pentecostal preache is in tire 1920s. 

The racial picture is at best foggy. It is safe to say that for the most part. Pentecostals 
mirrored tire racial attitudes of their cohorts of similar race, class, and geirder. 


Reception 

The Pentecostal Movement evoked several distinct responses, including ridicule, 
opposition, and indifference. The ridicule is most readily apparent in the press. 
Pentecostal behavior and claims offered ample entertainment for repotters hungry for 
stories. They published purpoited handwriting in tongues ("chicken scratch”) and vivid 
descriptions of bizarre emotional behavior. They belittled Pentecostal claims of 
miraculous ability in foreign languages and. along with serious repotting, occasionally 
featured moments that emphasized the movement's contrasts to orderly WORSHIP. Tire 
first story to appear in Los Angeles papers told readers of "weird Irowlings” that “make 
the night hideous.” Indianapolis repoiters. referencing tongues speech, nicknamed 
Pentecostals the "gliggybluks people.” Some repoits were more serious. Readers of the 
Des Moines papers followed suggestions of child abuse occasioned by crowded 
surroundings and emotional ecstasy. 

Opposition took several forms. Outright persecution—vandalism, arson—expressed 
the anger of some. At times. Pentecostals seemed to invite sueh response. Vehemently 
anti-Catholie and intent on denouncing sin (strictly construed), they made many enemies. 
They did not often mince their words: enemies were necessary to their self* 
undeistanding. If none appeared, then they talked of spiritual warfare. They charged their 
universe and their personal activities with spiritual significance. Some chose to leave the 
"dead" or “carnal” churches that resisted Pentecostal views. Otheis were asked to leave 
when their new enthusiasms clashed with church expectations. 

Some opposition assumed thoughtful forms. Although their attacks on Pentecostals 
were virulent, the evangelicals closest in background to Pentecostals offered written 
reasons for their objections. Sometimes theological, sometimes sociological, these 
reasons revealed much about both Pentecostals and their evangelical opponents. For 
Holiness people. Pentecostalism precipitated family strife. From non-Wcsleyans 
interested in the baptism with tire Holy Spirit. Pentecostalism elicited a flood of texts 
expanding on the cessation of spiritual gifts, the vagaries of a handful of Pentecostal 
leaders (Charles Parham was arrested on an accusation of sodomy in San Antonio in 
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1907). and the excesses of then behavior. A few psychologists attempted explanations of 
tongues speech. 

Most people proved indifferent. In 1906 The Apostolic Faith envisioned a great 
restoration to which the Christians would flock. It presented the Pentecostal Movement 
not as a denomination, hut rather as an eschatological sign. By 190S. it was evident that 
the religious, cultural, and intellectual elites had not noticed. The Pentecostal Movement 
would not immediately focus on unity across Protestantism, in fact, its initial enthusiasm 
about unity foundered on internal divisions. 

Meanwhile, unwind tire world, some established Western missions also found it 
advisable to respond directly to Pentecostals. China Missionaries of the CHRISTIAN 
AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE, a faith mission, complained that Pentecostals 
disrupted missionary work by targeting missionuiies rather than working among the 
Chinese. In INDIA, the Women's Christian Missionary Union, citing the mission’s 
commitment to avoid divisive teaching, foibade their missionaries from paiticipating in 
tariying meetings. A Congregationalist missionary in Hong Kong and a Swedish Baptist 
missionary in Brazil declared that Pentecostals had abused hospitality and taken over 
congregations of hard-won converts. 


Organization 

The first Pentecostal denominations had been foimed as small regional associations 
before the Pentecostal Movement emerged. Mostly Southern, they included lire 
Pentecostal Holiness Church, tire Church of God (Cleveland). live Church of God in 
Christ, and the Free Will Baptist Church. Charles Parham's loosely organized Apostolic 
Faith Movement also began before the Pentecostal Movement emerged in 1901 among its 
small following. Its hub followed Parham, settling finally with the Parham family in 
Baxter Springs. Kansas. Another Apostolic Faith Movement under live leadership of 
Florence Crawford, a Holiness advocate and early worker at Azusa Street, establislred its 
headquarters in Portland. Oregon. 

The principal Oneness groups are the United Pentecostal Church and tire 
PENTECOSTAL ASSEMBLIES OF THE WORLD. A large contingent of the African- 
American congregations known as "Apostolic” subscribes to Oneness theology. 

Among non-Wesleyan American Pentecostals. the ASSEMBLIES OF GOD. 
organized in 1914. with headquarters in Springfield. Missouri, claims the largest 
membership. Tire INTERNATIONAL CHURCH OF THE FOURSQUARE GOSPEL, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles, incorporated in 1927 to organize McPherson's 
following. The Pentecostal Chureh of God. located in Joplin. Missouri, also identifies 
with this wing of the Movement. 

Many early Pentecostals resisted any organization beyond the local church, claiming 
that the Movement would soon devolve into "dead denominations." Opting instead for 
the "freedom of the Spirit.” they gatlwred in independent churches or loose associations 
held together by entrepreneurs, publications, camp meetings, itinerant preachers, faith 
homes, and Bible schools. This independent sector has played a significant—although 
often ignored—role in tire larger Movement. Its vigor became especially apparent after 
World War II with tire emergence of the charismatic renewal. Prominent Pentecostals like 
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ORAL ROBERTS. Gordon Lindsay. T.L. and Daisy Osborne. and A.A. Allen became 
ihe leading edge of a ihrong of media and platform personalities who thrived outside 
Pentecostal denominations and played a role in shaping the Charismatic Movement 
After World War II. Trinitarian white American Pentecostals began meeting annually 
in the Pentecostal Fellow ship of North America. In the 1990s. the group reorganized and. 
for the first time, embraced African-American Trinitarian Pentecostals. especially the 
Church of God in Christ, as w ell as some charismatics. Tire tesuliing association took the 
name PENTECOSTAL/CHARISMATIC CHURCHES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Representatives of some Trinitarian Pentecostal groups worldwide gather every three 
years in live Pentecostal World Conference (see PENTECOSTAL WORLD 
FELLOWSHIP). Both the U.S. and the world fellowships convene representatives of a 
small fraction of live total constituency. 


Education 

The Pentecostal Movement suppoited ministerial training schools almost from its 
inception. The understanding of Spirit baptism that defined the Movement emerged in a 
Bible school setting. The early Movement sponsored numerous similar schools offering 
no diplomas and featuring a few—sometimes only one—teacher. A few of the early 
Movement's most outspoken voices rejected even these infoimal schools as inappropriate 
for ministerial training. Instead, they advocated training for pulpit ministry by 
apprenticing to a preadier and serving in a congregation. Advocates of schools gained 
ascendancy, however. The larger Pentecostal denominations supported Bible institutes 
that eventually became accredited Bible Colleges. Olivers remained unaccredited and 
offered shorter courses. The largest Pentecostal-sponsored liberal arts colleges are Lee 
University in Cleveland. Tennessee and Evangel University in Springfield. Missouri. 

Both the Assemblies of God and the Church of God sponsor accredited 
SEMINARIES, and the Church of God in Christ is a partner in the Interdenominational 
Theological Center in Atlanta. 


The Charismatic Movement 

In post-World War II America, several factors contributed to the emergence of wide 
interest in the Holy Spirit. Ambitious Pentecostal evangelists used modern media to reach 
new audiences. In the early 1950s. more than 1.000 evangelists registered with the 
Dallas-based Voice of Healing, a cooperative clearing Ivouse headed by Gordon and 
Freda Lindsay. Across America, these people preached divine healing wherever they 
could find an audience. They announced "signs and wondeis evangelism." believing that 
miracles confirmed tlve immediate availability of answers to personal prayer. They spoke 
in tongues, but also gave prominent places to other New Testament gifts like words of 
wisdom, healing, and prophecy. Moreover, they charged Pentecostal denominations with 
choosing bureaucracy and programs instead of the power of Pentecost. The FULL 
GOSPEL BUSINESSMEN'S FELLOWSHIP INTERNATIONAL had the support of 
evangelist Oral Roberts. Over live next decades, this Fellowship sponsored large meal 
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events ih.it featured testimonies and spiritual gifts in nonthreatening environments. 
People reluctant to attend a Pentecostal church learned about spiritual gifts at such events. 
The women's counterpart came to be known as Women Aglow. 

During the 1950s. leaders of the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST. USA (NCCCUSA) noticed an exploding interest in Protestantism beyond the 
mainstream in LATIN AMERICA. JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES. Seventh-day Adventists. 
Mormons, and Pentecostals thrived in places where mainstream Protestant efforts 
languished. In a June 9. 1958. atticle in Life Magazine. Union Theological Seminary 
President HENRY PITNEY VAN DUSEN posed the question. "Is There A Third Force 
in Christendom?" Recent events had biought United States Pentecostals to tire attention 
of Van Dusen and his cohorts. For the most pan. Pentecostals existed beyond the purv iew 
of urban Piotestant elites. Early in the 1950s. a white South African Pentecostal. DAVID 
DU PLESSIS. arrived unannounced at tire Manhattan offices of the NCCCUSA to share 
his Pentecostal testimony. The resulting interest transformed tire unassuming Du Plessis 
into a leader among a growing interdenominational constituency interested in tire baptism 
with tire Holy Spirit. Du Plessis soon ran afoul of his friends in the Pentecostal 
Movement, because Ire did not insist that people abandon mainline denominations Ire fore 
praying for the baptism with tire Holy Spirit. Wlrereas tire Pentecostal Movement 
understood Spirit baptism in the context of verbally inspired scripture as part of a 
sequence that began with an evangelical new birth. Du Plessis assured members of 
historic faith traditions that the Holy Spirit stood ready to energize their spiritual lives 
where they were. 

In I960, both Time and Newsn'eek carried tire story of a tongues-speaking Episcopal 
priest at St. Mark's Church in Van Nuys. California. National publicity surfaced of other 
members of mainline Protestant congregations who practiced spiritual gifts. In tire 1960s. 
large numbers of Catholics began speaking in tongues, and huge summer rallies at Notre 
Danre Stadium gave visibility to a growing national movement. Tlrese new tongues 
speakers tended trot to be evangelical in theology, usually had more education and greater 
professional standing than adherents of the older Pentecostal Movement, and often 
testified that they found their commitments to their historic traditions deepened by tlreir 
Spirit baptisms. Intrigued as well by other New Testament spiritual gifts, charismatics 
within and across traditions relished spontaneous worship interrupted by tongues, 
interpretations, prophecies, words of knowledge, and words of wisdom. They found 
simple, repetitive worship choruses useful in their corporate gatherings. In the turbulent 
I960*. some so-called "Jesus People" found charismatic informality appealing. 

Despite opposition from many Pentecostals. the Charismatic Movement attracted 
many adherents and began producing its own literature and music. Some denominations 
created offices to coordinate renewal activities. Over time, the renewal found its niche, 
and sonv participants, disappointed by live renewal’s domestication, chose to leave their 
denominations. Those who left sometimes mingled with disaffected Pentecostals in 
independent settings associated with well-known personalities, schools, or publications. 
During the 1970s and 1980s. Jim and Tammy Faye Bakker’s PT1. network modeled 
forms of charismatic piety and drew tens of thousands to their hub in Charlotte. North 
Carolina. On the West Coast. Paul Crouch's TBN network catered to a similar audience. 
Presidential aspirant PAT ROBERTSON presided over an East Coast media outreach and 
directed Regent University in Virginia Beach. 
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The Charismatic Movement spawned a variety of teachings that claimed center stage 
until displaced. The "health and wealth" gospel or "name it and claim it'leaching 
guaranteed specific this-worldly benefits from God. The Vineyard Movement and its 
leading figure, one-time rock musician John Wimber. emphasized worship, and they 
exerted a strong influence on popular evangelical song. The Kansas City Prophets 
stressed prophetic ministry . In the late 1980s. the Toronto Airport Vineyard unexpectedly 
came into the limelight, featuring emotional behavior—laughter, tears, "slayings in lire 
Spirit." prophetic words—that came to he known as the Toronto Blessing. Thousands 
traveled from Europe and AUSTRALIA seeking personal renewal. In the 1990s. the 
focus shifted south to the Brownsville Assembly of God in Pensacola. Florida, where an 
emotion-packed revival displaced congregational life, incorporated behaviors associated 
with Toronto, drew an international audience, and spawned imitators. Tire progress of 
such parts of the charismatic movement can be glimpsed in the monthly magazine. 
Charisma. 


Western Pentecostalism and World Christianity 

Starting in 1906. Pentecostal movements emerged in many pans of the world. Mexicans 
joined the earliest throngs at the Azusa Street Mission in Los Angeles. Small, interrelated 
Pentecostal groups in Northern Europe maintained loose lies to the United States but 
were also shaped by local concerns. In Britain, for example, tire CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND’S identification with the government during World War I effectively 
transferred the organizing center of Pentecostalism from a Church of Englaird parish into 
the hands of nonconformist conscientious objectors, many of whom spent the war years 
in confinement (see NONCONFORMITY). The Scandinavian Pentecostal movement 
worked outw ard from the tiny Methodist presence in Oslo and a small group of pietistic 
Swedish Baptists in Stockholm. A Pentecostal movement emerged in Italy after Italian 
immigrants who had embraced the movement in Chicago began traveling the globe to 
share their testimonies in extended family networks. Nowhere in Europe did 
Pentecostalism seriously challenge the religious establishment. 

The growth of Pentecostalism outside the West has been far more dramatic than in the 
United States and Europe. News of the movement's first stirrings in Los Angeles quickly 
traveled through missionary networks and reached places like KOREA and India, where 
revivals in progress helped shape small, receptive constituencies. The Western 
movement's earliest ambassadors targeted missionaries and won a handful of influential 
converts. Western and native, among established Christian groups in CHINA and parts of 
AFRICA. 

For decades in most places. Western Pentecostal denominations experienced at best 
modest grow th abroad. In the last quarter of the twentieth century, indigenous movements 
(especially in the Southern Hemisphere) that often featured healing, exorcisms, prophecy, 
and ecstasy saw explosive growth. A wide range of Christian movements in places like 
Korea. BRAZIL. China, and sub-Saharan Africa often embrace charismatic style, if not 
outright Western Pentecostal THEOLOGY. Millions of Latin Americans belong to 
Pentecostal churches, both missionary and indigenous. Millions more paiticipate in either 
Catholic charismatic worship or in historic Pivnestant congregations that have embraced 
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PeMecostal-style worship. The Pentecostal Movement's emphasis on miracles, spiritual 
empowerment, healing, and exorcism give it wide appeal in places attentive to the 
supernatural. Traditionally MISSIONS oiiented. the Western Pentecostal movement 
easily raises millions of dollars every year to fund evangelism. Pentecostal constituencies 
around the world share the missionary vision and scatter evangelistic endeavors around 
the globe, exploiting modem communications capabilities for anti-modern ends. 

By any reading, from modest beginnings, the Pentecostal Movement has become a 
force in world Christianity. The Charismatic Movement also has international reach, and 
together these impulses have influenced tire story of modem Christianity, at least as it is 
told from the West. Westerners—especially Pentccostals and Charismatics—readily label 
much of contemporary Christianity outside tire West as ''Pentecostal." Especially in the 
Southern Hemisphere, its preoccupation with tire Holy Spirit and the supernatural seems 
to Western minds to be phenomenologically land therefore essentially) similar. Yet 
unnuanccd use of tire label "Pentecostal" for large segments of burgeoning indigenous 
Christianity may mask the particularities of indigenous movements that are grounded in 
much that is local while sharing the universal of Christian faith. African historians Ogbu 
Kalu and lnus Daneel are among those who propose that the rich historical and 
theological variety indigenous groups manifest suggests that these groups may use other 
identity markers besides those typically associated w ith Western Pentecostalism. 
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PERIODICALS, PROTESTANT 


Periodicals that publish utricles ihui have a direct impact on the thought and practice of 
Protestant denominations or Protestant adlterents are manifold. Periodical literature 
provides a unique window into live life and thought of the many kinds of Protestant 
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endeavors, a window ih.it allows readers to peer into live unfolding present and explore 
the literal’,' past. Although Protestantism has used periodical literature across the past two 
centuries to advance its cause, the identification of a periodical as Protestant is presently 
not an easy matter. The denominational publishing houses, an obvious source for 
Protestant periodicals, have seen declining subscriptions, whereas nonaffiliated or 
nondenominational independent publishers continue to grow. Academic journals from 
affiliated SEMINARIES and institutions of higher learning, along with learned societies 
and international Protestant organizations, provide access to theoretical and practitioner- 
oriented Protestant peiiodical publications. In an age of ecumenical dialogue, inter- 
religious understanding, and scholarly exchange of ideas, one must examine the scope 
and content of a periodical, as well as identify live author and/or editor, rather than 
assume a periodical does or does not have an impact on the thought and practice of 
Protestant Christians. 


Dual Role of Periodical Literature 

Periodical literature provides readers with access to the contemporary discourse and 
current thinking of a corporate body. Peiiodical articles emerge from many contributors: 
thus over time a large number of voices add to live discourse particular to any periodical. 
When collected over many decades, past volumes of a peiiodical document the issues and 
trends encountered by the corporate body that produced the volumes and reveal the 
perspectives and terminology used to address those issues. In this sense live printed 
peiiodical. in all of its vaiious formats and frequencies, is a powerful medium for 
expressing current matters and for discovering past tendencies. Thus periodicals have a 
dual role: charting the contemporary scene as it unfolds and preserving for future 
investigation the historical pathways articulated by many voices. Protestantism's core 
themes cast in the journalistic forms of its peiiodical publications, coupled with a 
multiplicity of contributing voices and religious expressions, make the periodical 
literature an important resource for contemporary insight and historical study. 

Protestant periodical literature, issued with some frequency (for instance, weekly, 
bimonthly, monthly, quarterly, semiannually, or annually, hence the name periodical) 
takes such forms as newspapers, newsletters, popular magazines, and professional and 
scholarly journals. Periodicals vary widely depending on their stated purpose and 
mission: live process of soliciting, receiving, and evaluating submissions: and the editor’s 
inclusion and assessment of those contributions. The articles that appear in a periodical 
may be the products of an editorial staff, solicited from experts, or refereed (selected by 
qualifted experts or passed through a rigorous blind peer review process). 

As a type of communication media, periodicals tend to commit to print ideas that often 
are not typically expressed in other scholarly print-based media like books and 
specialized dictionaries or encyclopedias. Because books and encyclopedias often take 
many months, sometimes years, to create, there is less spontaneity to the ideas expressed 
than in the periodical literature. This means that periodical literature provides significant 
access to the contemporary discourse on important issues or treatments of recurring 
topics, given that the amount of tins: between live writing of an article and its appearance 
in print is considerably shortened—and may be as quickly corrected or criticized. 
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Periodical literature may also be distinguished front the host of religious tracts and 
brochures. World Wide Web pages, and other popular writing that is quickly consumed 
and then vanishes. The printed periodical relies on a critical editorial process on which 
many periodicals depend to protect and maintain their reputations as official publications 
of a corporate body or as reliable sources of scholarly expression. A library's bound 
collection of periodicals or microfilm collections are an invaluable resource because they 
preserve and archive periodical discourse for generations to come. 


Finding Protestant Periodicals 

What exactly a Protestant periodical is and how one can be identified as such, are not 
easy questions to answer. There are innumerable periodicals that publish articles that 
exert a direct impact on the thought and practice of Protestant denominations or 
Protestant adherents, ranging from the obvious to the obscure. Identifying such articles 
requites some recognition of the stylistic and formal features of periodicals, as well as 
skill in knowing where and how to search for them. 

An important resource for identifying periodicals is Ulrich’s International Periodicals 
Directory (New Providence. New Jersey: R.R.Bowker). published annually. This 
directory provides the most complete listing of periodicals currently being issued. In 
addition to an index of journal titles, many Protestant titles are listed under the general 
heading "Religions and Theology’’ and a large number of periodicals are listed under the 
heading "Religions and Theology—Protestant-” While Ulrich's directory is indeed 
helpful, the list is neither fully accurate nor complete, and thus cannot be taken as 
definitive. 

Library catalogs identify periodical titles that are held in library collections, and thus 
are an important resource for identify ing current periodicals as well as those that have 
ceased publication. Despite the effort to use controlled subject heading access in libraiy 
catalogs, searchers can find Protestant periodicals under the headings “Protestants— 
Periodicals.” "Protestantism—Periodicals" and "Protestant Churches—Periodicals." 
Additional titles may be listed under the subject headings "Evangelicalism—Periodicals" 
and "Reformed Churches—Periodicals.” One may also try searching under live more 
general subject heading "Christianity—Periodicals." The more specific (leadings like 
"Bible—Periodicals." "Preaching—Periodicals." or ‘Theology—Periodicals” are as apt 
to retrieve periodicals published by Roman Catholic. Eastern Orthodox, or Jewish presses 
as well as Protestant ones, so additional scrutiny is needed. 


Denominational Periodicals 

Readers looking for "Protestant” periodical literature might start with known 
denominational publications. Newsletters, general interest magazines, missionary 
magazines, and devotional literature focus on grassroots issues confronting the 
DENOMINATION. These usually contain current news and human interest stories 
demonstrating how or where the denomination engages the larger world. Denominational 
magazines treat the practical expressions of religious life and church w ork often aimed at 
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specific church functions like MISSIONS and ministry. Often, historical anecdotes 
related to the denomination or church history ate treated. Denominational publications 
may also sene as platfomis to advance doctiinal concerns. These magazines provide 
insight into the popular culture, current thinking, and dominant issues facing a particular 
denomination, its leaders, and its constituents. Some examples of denominational 
periodicals include The Lutheran from the EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN 
AMERICA. The Menu,mile from the Mennonite Church USA (see MENNONITES). and 
THE SALVATION ARMY'S War Cry. 

One way to identify denominational periodicals in a library catalog is to look for a 
subject heading under the name of a particular denomination, for example. "Lutheran 
Church—Periodicals” or “Baptists—Periodicals" la librarian may be able to help identify 
the appropriate subject heading). A search using a denominational name in the author 
field (as corporate author I or as words entered in the title field of a library catalog may 
retrieve periodical titles as well. Periodical titles change over time and many titles cease 
publication. Changes in information sharing technologies, like the Internet, and declining 
subscriptions have reduced the number of general denominational magazines over the 
past decade (LeBlanc 1992:74; Case 2001:23). 


Independent Protestant Periodicals 

Although denominational periodicals have been losing strength over the past decade, the 
independently published general interest magazine continues to have a significant place 
among Protestant readers. Two wellknown and widely available Protestant periodicals. 
The Christian Century and Christianity Today, are produced by independent publishing 
corporations and between them represent a wide spectrum of Protestant issues, from 
traditionally liberal to traditionally conservative. 

Published by the Christian Century Foundation. The Christian Century originated in 
1884 as a denominational publication of the Christian Church (DISCI-PLES OF 
CHRIST) (Toulouse 2000:80). It received its present name in 1900. and became a 
nondenominational journal with a decidedly liberal Protestant stance under the editorship 
of CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON in 1908. Because of its longevity. The Christian 
Century has been the subject of a number of historical refiections and dissertations 
(Many 1978:939). 

Christianity Today, established in 1956 under the editorial command of CARL 
F.H.HENRY, began with and maintains a clearly articulated conservative evangelical 
perspective. That publishing venture has grown into the publishing conglomerate 
Christianity Today International, a nonaffiliated corporation that publishes nearly a dozen 
titles with decidedly conservative evangelical interests including Christianity Today. 
Campus Life. Leadership. Books A Culture. Christian History. Christian Parenting 
Today. Christian Reader. Marriage Partnership. Men of Integrity. Today's Christian 
Woman. Your Church. 
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Periodicals from Affiliated Historical Societies 

Many Protestant denominations have organized commissions on history or host official 
historical agencies that specifically focus on the collection, preservation, and publication 
of related histories. Articles in historical journals cover a wide range of the 
denomination's past, explorations on the founding figures, lives of famous preachers, 
assessments of theological ideals, reassessments of social roles, repotting on regional or 
local churches, and oral histories. Some examples include Anglican and Episcopal 
History, published by the Historical Society of the EPISCOPAL CHURCH. The 
Mennonite Quarterly Review, produced by the Mennonite Historical Society. Goshen 
College, and the Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminary: Methodist History, published 
by the General Commission on Archives and History of tl*e UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH, and The Journal of Presbyterian History, published by live Presbyterian 
Historical Society (see PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. U.S.A.). Clearly these kinds of 
Protestant periodicals continuously advance the historical scholarship peculiar to 
Protestant people, places, ideas, and events. 


Affiliated Schools of Theology and Seminary Periodicals 

Journals published by theology schools and seminaries having denominational affiliations 
prov ide access to the ideological currents and intellectual history of Protestant academe. 
These periodicals tend to be forums for advancing the scholarly discourse particular to 
the school: thus readers should not presume that the content or the authors are Protestant. 
Where the journal is published by the faculties, these periodicals favor peer-reviewed 
scholarly articles or invited contributions from recognized experts in the theological 
disciplines. Some typical examples include The As-hury Theological Journal. The Calvin 
Theological Journal. Harvard Theologic al Renew. Lexington Theological Quarterly. The 
Princeton Seminary Bulletin, and Sewanee Theological Renew —journals whose titles 
reflect the names of their parent institutions. 

Theology schools can be a rich source of Protestant thinking from an international 
peispective. Some examples of this are such periodicals us Conununio viatonan, a 
theological journal published by the Protestant Theological Faculty of Charles University 
in live Prague. Czech Republic: Theological Renew of the Near East School of Theology. 
published by the school of that name in Beirut. Lebanon: and Taiwan Journal of 
Theology, issued from Taiwan Theological College and Seminary in Taipei. Taiwan. 
These journals reflect regional interests and often exhibit extensive cooperation with 
academic colleagues from other religious traditions. 

Theology schools and seminaries also sponsor a variety of special topics journals 
treating THEOLOGY and biblical studies. For instance. Horizons In Bibli, al Theology is 
a publication of Pittsburgh Theological Seminary: Journal of Theology is a joint 
publication of the Methodist Theological School and United Theological Seminary, both 
of which are in Ohio: and Interpretation: A Journal of Bible and Theology is published 
by Union Theological Seminary and live Presbyterian School of Christian Education. 
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These examples demonstrate ihe commitment to a critical study of theology and the 
BIBLE and the dissemination of that research to on educated ministiy and interested laity. 


Scholarly Societies and Professional Associations 

Periodicals published by scholarly societies, professional associations, and religious 
orders serve an important function of advancing scholarship and provide an outlet for 
members to express their expertise. Biblical studies, church history. MISSIOLOGY, 
liturgies, pastoral ministry, theology, and other communities of practice organized around 
topics of particular concern for Protestant organizations are replete—although even these 
are not exclusively Protestant domains. Many scholarly organizations seek members with 
a variety of perspectives to enrich the scholarly treatment of topics and enhance inter- 
religious dialogue. Some examples include Doxology: A Journal of Worship, an annual 
journal of The Order of Saint Luke published for its members who ore largely involved in 
Protestant WORSHIP, and Missumalia. the journal of the Southern African Missiological 
Society hosed in the University of South Africa, which represents a broad range of 
perspectives on mission work in AFRICA with a predominantly, although not 
exclusively. Protestant orientation. More clearly Protestant ore journals from those 
societies whose purpose or mission statements specify the journal's scope. For instance. 
The Scottish Bulletin of Evangelical Theology allows for free expression of its 
contributors "within the broad parameters of historical evangelicalism.’’ and The Journal 
of the Wesleyan Theological Society expresses its social scope by slating that it is 
published by "a fellowship of Wesleyan-Holiness scholars." Many periodicals issued by 
sclrolarly societies are circumscribed by a mission statement or statement of purpose; 
statements such as t lie sc are useful for determining tike scope and content of a journal. 


European Protestant Periodicals 

A wide variety of periodical literature is published by European Protestant endeavors; 
these may be identified in library catalogs using tire resources and techniques outlined 
above or searched using the journal article indexing services described below. Many 
European periodicals published in German. French. Dutch. Italian, or Spanish receive 
wide distribution in academic and theological libraries worldwide, making them 
accessible for a large readership. 

Protestantism's global reach is expressed and experienced through the periodical 
literature emerging from various countries and languages. European Protestant 
periodicals tend to use Protestant-specific terminology like “evangelical'' and "reformed" 
tor their cognates) in tlsc titles or to identify the corporate body sponsoring tire periodical. 
For instance. Reformatio . Zeiitchrft fiir R'ultur Polnik Religion is published in Zurich 
and offers a European Protestant perspective on tire intersections of CULTURE and 
religion. Another example. Zeirtchrifi fiir Evangelischc Ethik. seeks to publish 
manuscripts that advance a dialog on ethical issues with a distinctly European as well as 
Protestant point of view. 
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The same rubrics as those outlined above apply foe identifying European Protestant 
periodicals, that is. one can seek by denomination, historical societies, affiliated schools 
of theology and seminaries, and scholarly societies and professional organizations. Many 
European periodicals treat the writings, history, and thought of the sixteenth-century 
reformers. For example, a search using MARTIN l.LTHF.R'S last name as a word in the 
title of a journal leads one to the journal Luther: Zeltschrift tier Luther-Gesellsihaft. a 
periodical published by tire Luther Society in Hamburg. GERMANY. Research on the 
writings, history, and thought of Swiss reformer HULDRYCH ZWINGLI is published in 
the periodreal Zwinghana: Belt edge ;ur ge-schichte Zwing/is iler Reformation und des 
Proiesianlismui in der Schweiz, by lire Institute of Swiss Reformation History at the 
University of Zurich. 

One other option for finding European Protestant periodicals is to look under the 
terminology of national origin reflecting the period of established churches in 
Scandinavia, for example Studin Theological: Scandinavian Journal of theology. Other 
titles reflecting this history include DENMARK: Dun it Teologisk tldsikrift: the 
NETHERLANDS. Nederland.! iheologitch lljdschrifl: NORWAY: Norik teologisk 
tuhsktif: und SWEDEN: Svensk teologisk Kvartalskrifl. 


Periodical Indexing and Abstracting Sen ices 

There are two primary article indexing services that are valuable resources for identifying 
subjects in religion and the periodicals that treat those subjects. For scholarly works, the 
ATLA Religion Database, produced by the American Theological Library Association, 
provides indexing and some online full-text access to scholarly and international 
periodicals, many of which, although not exclusively, emerge from Protestant sources. 
The Christian Periodical Index, produced by the Association of Christian Librarians, 
focuses more particularly on conservative evangelical periodicals, exclusively English 
language and overwhelmingly North American in origin. Abstracts of articles may be 
found in Religious and Theological Abstracts, a service which regularly surveys over 400 
titles in religion. 

Additional indexing and abstracting coverage for journals in theology can he found in 
Theology in Context, produced by the Institute of Missiology in Germany. This print-only 
resource offers indexing of selected periodicals in theology (not just Protestant) by global 
region (Africa, Asia. Oceana, and LATIN AMERICA) and provides some brief 
summaries of selected articles. These summaries are useful for identifying the interests of 
the individual contributors and for determining live perspectives of the journals that 
advance their work. Index Theologian (formerly Zeitschrifteninhaltsdienst Tlicologie 
|ZID) now published by Mohr Siebeek) regularly indexes over 640 titles, predominantly 
those of European origin. The Australasian Religion Index, produced by Australian and 
New Zealand Theological Library Association and Centre for Information Studies. 
Charles Sturt University, covers journals publislved in AUSTRALIA and NEW 
ZEALAND. 

In addition, some denominations produce annual volumes of periodicals specific to the 
denomination, for instance, the Southern Baptist Periodicals Index or the Latter Day 
Saints Periodicals Index: these may be useful for intradenominational research. 
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See also Higher Education 
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DAVID E.SUITER 


PERKINS, WILLIAM (1558-1602) 


Puritan theologian. Perkins, the most influential Elizabethan theologian, was bom in 
Marston Jabben. Warwickshire in 1558. Educated in Christ’s College. CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY, he gained his M.A. in 1584. A fellow until 1595. he became lecturer at 
Great St. Andrews in 1584. notable both as a preacher and as a pastor. Perkins was 
foimidably erudite, on the basis of w ide reading of contemporary theologians, as well as 
of Fathers and Schoolmen, and helped by a retentive memory. He reflected carefully on 
method, hermeneutics, and communication, and sought to show how THEOLOGY aided 
living well. Uninterested in party or POLITY, he had a shaip eye for troubling issues. 

Perkins's first book, Anildicsonus (1584). was on logic and was followed by a 
refutation of astrology and popular almanacs in 1585. given that he was concerned at the 
limitations of popular piety when measured against the BIBLE. In 1588. his Foundation 
of the Christian Religion sought to coned that piety more effectively than the official 
CATECHISM. In addition, he set out the foundations and signs of authentic piety in ways 
that strongly influenced the scventcenthecntury CONVERSION narrative and Puritan 
COVENANT theology. European Pietist theological writers also drew on his insights into 
prac tical divinity and his resolution of the problems of assurance, w hich were troubling in 
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many of the Reformed churches. The Dutch and German churches were especially 
influenced by his writings, which were sold in large numbers in translation. 

As well as writing popular books with a large circulation. Perkins was an influential 
expositor of second-generation CALVINISM. In Amiilla aurea (1590). translated as 
GuMen Chain. Ire set out the connections between mote learned writers and the concerns 
of ordinary Christians and working CLERGY. Cambridge and the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND saw sharp debates in the 1590s over ELECTION and damnation because 
some, like Peter Baro < 1534-1599). attempted to find alternatives to overly strict readings 
of the Augustinian heritage, to lessen anxieties about SALVATION. By contrast. Perkins 
saw the most consoling pastoral care growing from a theology of radical GRACE. In a 
major book Concerning the manner and order of predestination (1598). Pei kins sought to 
demonstrate tire essential rationality of the divine order. The work sparked a fierce debate 
in THE NETHERLANDS, where Arminius attempted to counter Perkins’s approach, 
leading to the Synod of Don and a split in the Reformed Church, the reverberations of 
which lasted into the nineteenth century. 

Perkins was not interested in the debates on polity that divided tire British churches, 
although Ire rejected separatist claims and was close to some in the classical movement. 
Content to leave such issues to individual conscience. Ire was more inteiested in building 
netwoiks of the godly LAITY and infoinring their use of conscience to guide tlreir daily 
life. A discourse of conscience (1596) and On vocation <1603) mapped some of the 
terrain. That discussion was enlarged by Perkins's discussion of cases of conscience. He 
adopted a very different method than that used by Roman Catholic casuists, and inspired 
a number of other English writers during the seventeenth century to work the subjeci 
more fully. Perkins aimed to foster discernment in living a responsible Christian freedom. 
Christian Oekonomis (1609) set out the foundations of Christian family life, creating 
another widely read genre. 

Although very critical of contemporary Roman Catholicism. Perkins had a strong 
sense of catholicity. A reformed Cailiollke < 1597) sought to show how English Christians 
should inwaidly transform tire Church of England. Expositions of the Lord's Prayer, the 
Apostles' Creed, and the first Protestant patrology in English underscored his 
commitment to reconstructing the Catholic heritage and encouraging others to draw from 
the wisdom of the Fathers. His historical perspective was more narrowly focused than 
RICHARD HOOKER'S, but was nonetheless influential in keeping mainstream 
PURITANISM in touch with patristic theology, as well as with the Bible. His 
commentaries grew out of his preaching. He judiciously resolved contemporary disputes, 
but never obscured the scope of the whole book or let his audience forget that the 
message was to he lived. They show how theological refiection and life intersect, and 
were influential in shaping the directions of Puritan exegesis well into the seventeenth 
century, as well as helping to form the mainstream of Puritan spirituality. 

Perkins's earnest and searehing style of ministiy provided a model for many entering 
parishes and lectureships. To assist them he wrote The arte of pmphecying. translated 
from the Latin of 1592 in 1606. It was a deliberate departure from iheiotical patterns, 
designed to let the lives sage of the Bible make its own impact, because the language was 
plain and simple, but based on the most careful preparation. Ramist categories clarified 
the logic of his method. leading readers to the order of the Divine mind. The pattern of 
DOCTRINE, reason, and use reappeared in the Westminster Directory, which influenced 
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Presbyterian WORSHIP until the nineteenth century. Of the lulling ofihe ministry < 1605t 
was the first practical handbook for ministers since the introduction of the 
REFORMATION into ENGLAND. Its counsel was influential, even after the Puritan 
movement fractured, helping to shape a Protestant mindset that powerfully* influenced 
British religion and society. 

Perkins had married in 1595 and left his wife Timothye with a modest inheritance with 
which to rear their four children, after he died of complications attributed to a kidney 
stone. His influence lived on in people such as WILLIAM AMES and others whose lives 
had been powerfully shaped by his personal influence and writing. He was one of the 
most important sources of Reformed theology in the English and Irish established 
churches, in New England Puritanism, and in the English Dissenting bodies (see 
DISSENT). 

See aka Salvation 
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IAN BREWARD 


PETERS, THOMAS (c. 1738-1792) 


African-American abolitionist. Peters was kidnapped into SLAVERY in 1760. marched 
to the African coast, and placed ahoaid a slave ship. A member of the Egba branch of the 
Yotuba. he was about twenty-two years old at the time. Taken to French Louisiana, he 
was sold to an English master, who probably gave him the name that lie would carry for 
the remainder of his life. About 1770 lie became the property of a Scottish immigrant in 
Wilmington. North Carolina. Heie lie learned and practiced the trade of a millwright, 
found a wife, and began a family. Peters eseaped from slavery in 1776. He and other 
runaway slaves from the Cape Fear region of North Carolina were soon organized into a 
company of Black Pioneers who fought for the Biitish side in tire American Resolution. 
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When ihe war ended in 1783. Peters was one of nearly three tliousand black loyalists 
evacuated from New York City and eventually settled in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. In spile of British promises, they never obtained citizenship rights, tools, 
provisions, or tillable land. Peters soon emerged as their leader. In 1791. after petitioning 
colonial officials numerous times, he took their case to ENGLAND, where abolitionists 
helped him gain a hearing from tike British government. He returned home with a promise 
that Britain would transport blacks to the new African colony of SIERRA LEONE if they 
wished, and provide better land for those who chose to remain. Peiers recruited nearly 
1.200 migrants. After reaching Sierra Leone in 1792 he continued to speak for his fellow 
settlers in the face of sickness, inadequate supplies, slow land distribution, and the 
paternalism of British officials. He and his fellow black Methodists in the colony called 
for a popularly elected government. Peters died some four months after arriving home in 
the continent of his biith. 

See also Africa: Methodism. Global. Slavery. Abolition of 
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ROY E.FINKENBINE 


PETRI, LAURENTIUsS (1499-1573) 


Swedish Lutheran reformer. Laurentius Petri, like his older brother Olaus. was bom in 
Qrcbro. SWEDEN, and educated in the local Carmelite Monastery. Eventually he 
matriculated at the University of Wittenberg, where lie came under the strong influence 
of MARTIN LUTHER, little is known of Laurentius's student career, but upon his 
return to Sweden in 1527 he was immediately appointed to the faculty of the University 
of Uppsala. Four years later the king. Gustav Vasa, declared the archbishopric to Ire 
vacant after a ten-year hiatus. A national assembly of CLERGY gathered in Stockholm 
and elec ted Laurentius by a margin of 150 to 20 to be the archhisltop of Uppsala, making 
him the first evangelical archbishop in Sweden. Tire Erasmian reform-minded bishop of 
Vasteras. Petrus Magni. who himself had been ordained by Pope Clement VII in 1524. 
performed tire ordination. Thus the historic episcopate was preserved in the Church of 
Sweden, unlike in DENMARK and NORWAY where a parish priest. JOHANNES 
BUGENHAGEN of Wittenberg, ordained seven “superintendents" for the two churches. 

During the 1530s. Laurentius, together with his brother, slowly introduced a 
conservative evangelical renewal in the face of Catholic opposition. After the death of his 
brother in 1552. laurentius continued the slow ecclesiastical transformation of the 
Church of Sweden. During the reign of Erik XIV <1560-15681 Laurentius successfully 
opposed the royal pressure that sought to turn Sweden into a Calvinist nation. In 1571 
Laurentius readied live pinnacle of his reforming career when his Church Ordinance was 
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adopted as the law of the land duiing the reign of John III (1568-1592). However, it was 
not until (l>c Church Assembly of Uppsala in 1593 that the Church of Sweden officially 
adopted a Lutheran confessional subscription. 

See also Lutheranism: Lutheranism. Scandinavia 
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TRYGVE R.SKARSTEN 


PETRI, OLAUS (1493-1552) 


Swedish Lutheran reformer. Sometimes called the "Luther of Sweden." Olaus Petri was 
born in Orebro. SWEDEN, the older brother of Laurentius Petii. He matriculated at the 
University of Wittenberg in 1516. where he heard Luther lecture on Galatians and 
Hebrews and witnessed the Indulgence Controversy with John Tet/.el firsthand. In 1518 
Olaus returned to Swe-den as a zealous advocate of the new reform movement. There 
was no thought of a break with Rome as yet. The Leipzig Debate and the DIET OF 
WORMS were still off in tire future. 

Upon his return to Sweden. Petri preached and taught in Strengnas for five years. In 
1523 Gustav Vasa was crowned king of Sweden in Strengnas after his successful revolt 
from DENMARK after the "Stockholm Bloodbath" of 1520. The new king became 
acquainted with the evangelical preacher, and the following year Olaus was appointed to 
the prestigious pulpit of Saint Nicholas in Stockholm, where he continued to preach and 
advocate a conservative, evangelical REFORMATION. In 1526. the year after his 
marriage. Olaus published a short CATECHISM and a Swedish translation of the New 
Testament wherein he outlined in a Preface his sola svripiura principle that undergirded 
his reforming work (see BIBlJi TRANSLATION). In 1529 he published a Swedish 
Manual and two years later a Swedish Mass that enabled the CLERGY to conduct 
WORSHIP in an evangelical manner. Together with his brother Laurentius he introduced 
a slow ecclesiastical transformation into Sweden duiing the sixteenth century that 
culminated in the Church Assembly of Uppsala in 159.3 declaring that Sweden and its 
royal house were to be Lutheran. 

See also Lutheranism: Lutheranism. Scandinavia 
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PHILANTHROPY 


Philanthropy is the disposition to love humankind and the will to act accordingly. Jesus 
commanded that this love was superseded only by love for God. WILLIAM JAMES 
called CHARITY a shift of the "emotional center" that brings 'tenderness for fellow- 
creatures." Protestant reformers looked to Scripture as a guide to a person's motive for 
charity. They saw that Jesus's teachings went beyond law when he advised a rich young 
man to sell his possessions and give the proceeds to the poor. Protestant agencies to case 
poverty had their roots in biblical, classical Greek-Roman, and later Jewish and Christian 
practice. After glancing at the etymology of "philanthropy.'' we will look at historical 
biblical, classical, medieval, and Protestantera charities. 


Etymology of Philanthropy 

The Hebrew word dieted describes God's lovingkindness as being far beyond human 
comprehension. Hosea 6:6 says that God expects us to respond to his mercy by being 
merciful: “for I desire mercy, and not sacrifice." In Greek, philaniltropia marries two 
words: philia (loveI and anthropot (mankind). In the New Testament <NT| philanthropia 
occurs twice, in Titus 3:4 and Acts 28:2. Paul says that when philanthropia. "the 
goodness and the love to men of God our Savior appeared, it was not by w orks wrought 
in righteousness, which we ourselves had done, but by his own mercy that he saved us." 
He advises those who put their faith in God to "plan how to practice fine deeds" (Titus 
3:4,8). Classical Greek used phiha and agape interchangeably as a fondness for doing 
good. Christian usage ennobled agape to mean universal love for friend and foe alike. 
The Greek charis. from which we get charity, means grace, charm, and loveliness. It is 
kindness done with grace and received with gratitude. In classical Greece charit was an 
offering to three Churitei —goddesses who conferred grace. The Latin word 
beneuolentia, beneficence in English, means well wishing, and is synonymous with 
philanthropia. 

In English, philanthropy means charity, almsgiving, and social concern. In 1567 
philanthropy was first defined in the Oxford English Dictionary (OED ) as a "disposition 
or active effoit to promote the active happiness and well-being of one's fellow meo.” In 
1693 English poet John Dryden said that English adopted the Greek word because "we 
have not a proper word in English to express a sentiment of love for mankind." In 1827 
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Edward Lytton mused iliul "while I fell aversion for the few whom 1 knew. I glowed with 
philanthropy fix the crowd which I knew not." The OED found in 1869 that "enlightened 
philanthropism of ENGLAND (had come to mean) the formation of chaiitable societies, 
district-visiting, distribution of tracts, and teaching in charity schools." Philanthropy had 
become more institutionalized. The OED's second meaning, "the love of God to man." 
draws on scripture, the basis for sixteenth-century Protestant authority. 


Judaic. Classical. Early Christian, and Islamic References to 
Philanthropy 

Mcditcnancan culture valued gifts. Roman emperors gave donatives (gold! to the army 
and civil servants. Spotiulne were special-occasion gifts to high officials: seldom were 
gifts given to commoners. Thus Greeks and Romans saw philanthropy as a civic duty that 
demonstrated one's community standing. Patrons gave to clients, not to the poor, 
although stoics saw justice as piety and advocated fair treatment of tire poor on whom a 
beneficent judge would have mercy. Cynies reveled in poverty; it brought virtue to the 
soul. Tl»c Roman bread dole aimed at maintaining peace in cities, not to aid the destitute 
as a philanthropic act. 

At fust Christians resisted gifts, even those presented to the church, because humans 
could not hope to replicate God's gift of the Holy Spirit: however, cultural forces seized 
the church. Pope Boniface (619-625) sent Queen Aelthelburh a silver mirror and a gold 
and ivory comb to gain Northumbrian king Eadwin’s CONVERSION. Gregory of 
Nazianzus exchanged books at Easter with Christian friends. Cyril of Alexandria sent 
gold "blessings" to the Emperor in Constantinople. Constantine sent gifts to his cathedral 
in Rome for popes from whom he had received gifts. In the late Roman period voluntary 
sharing was an ideal in Roman. Greek. Byzantine. Jewish, and Christian utopian 
communities. Christian views of philanthropy increasingly mirrored that of general 
Mediterranean culture as the church became the dominant voice in the civilization. 

JUDAISM regarded almsgiving as an obligation that God rewarded. Jews made gifts 
to tire poor in private. Priests set aside a chamber in the temple where donors secretly 
deposited gifts, and individuals could draw from this treasury without shame. Jews cared 
for the poor in an organized way (Deuteronomy 1-1:28-29). an obligation that continued 
into the Christian era. when Jew ish leaders distributed alms from community food chests. 

Early Christians adopted Judaism's view of alms as an obligation. The New Testament 
urged provision for live poor, especially widows and orphans, but also prisoners, 
strangers, and live sick. The postapostolic church encouraged almsgiving, along with 
fasting and prayer, as acts of penance. Church Fathers cast wealth in positive terms when 
it enabled giving. After Constantine legalized live church, it organized leper colonies, 
hospitals, and orphanages. Bishops became civic patrons of the poor, and several church 
fathers declared that all excess wealth belonged to the poor. Almsgiving could remit 
small sins and benefit the souls of the departed. For early Islam, giving alms, zaiat in 
Arabic, meant to be pure in heart. Zakai appears thirty-two times in the Qur'an as an 
obligation and a form of purification. The central mosque gathered and distributed alms, 
as in Judaic and Christian practice. 
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Medieval Philanthropy 

Churches of the Middle Ages vested bishops and Monasteries (see MONASTICISM) 
with philanthropic responsibilities. Hospices offered food and shelter to the poor and 
hospitals cared for the sick before 400 CE. first in By/nntine churches and then in the 
Roman West. From the twelfth century. the increasingly wealthy and powerful Roman 
church, including even Franciscans, paid less attention to the condition of the poor and 
more to ecclesiastical and theological debates in cathedral schools, universities, and 
chureh councils. Preaching orders, such as Augustinians and Dominicans, fought heresy 
and paid little heed to the deprivation of rural peasants and the urban poor. Later, 
eighteenth-century ENLIGHTENMENT thinkers charged that church-run hospitals were 
inefficient because they were more concerned with a patient's SALVATION than with 
their c-urc. As science matured, increasing concern for clinical observation did not 
eliminate the moral concern for a patient's well-being that was embedded in the 
hospital’s early Christian history. 


Protestant Reformers and Sixteenth-Century Philanthropy 

First-generation Protestant reformers accepted charity precedents set by Old Testament 
prophets. Jesus, and Church Fathers, as well as ideas of contemporary renaissance 
humanists. Although their zeal focused on religious reform, concern for exploited 
peasants and the urban poor only sporadically matched their focus on THEOLOGY and 
church POLITY. MARTIN LUTHER and JOHN CALVIN eloquently addressed Jesus’s 
theme of two loves—for God and humanity (Matthew 22:37. Luke 10:271. When 
reformers appropriated Roman Catholic lands and buildings, they also assumed 
statefunded charities. In live REFORMATION’S wake live Statute of Charitable Uses 
tl&OI) passed into Anglo-Saxon law to provide government aid to the poor. aged, 
orphans, hospitals, universities, and schools. Tlw new Protestant civic rulers acted 
through state churches. For Luther the theology of the PRIESTHOOD OF ALL 
BELIEVERS translated into a social system in which all vocations were equal and the 
surplus from economic activity belonged to the poor. 


Society of Friends (Quakersl. Seventeenth Century 

After the Reformation there was no central Protestant ecclesiastical authority tno pope), 
and philanthropic activity lodged in reformed churches, foundations, and governments. 
Several reforming groups deserve attention. Among seventeenth-century Protestant 
reformers the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS iQuakersi led the way in philanthropy. As 
advocates of WOMEN'S equality, they offered a voice and vote to every church member. 
They embraced PACIFISM and the ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. In 17% they opened 
the first asylum in England, and in 1813 ELIZABETH FRY began to reform the 
treatment of prisoners. She also opened homeless shelters (1820) and libraries for 
seamen. Into the twenty-first century Friends Service Committees remain as sources of 
innovative philanthropy. 
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Methodists, Eighteenth to Nineteenth Centuries 

In tl>e mid-eighteenth century JOHN WESLEY S Methodists (see METHODISM) 
formed a social creed that the U.S. Federal Council of Churches adopted in 1912. 
Wesley's charismatic leadership, his brother Charles's hymns, and an inclusive Arminian 
(see ARMINIANISM) theology of salvation formed a democratic workingdass society 
with a multileveled governance system that produced a mass reform movement. Along 
with Congregationalists (see CONGREGATIONALISM). Presbyterians (see 
PRESBYTERIANISM i. and BAPTISTS. Methodists founded colleges, a focus of 
eighteenth-century philanthropic activity, including schools for freedmen after the 
American CIVIL WAR. While they saved souls, they also condemned habits that made 
life miserable, particularly drunkenness isce TEMPERANCE and Methodist FRANCIS 
ELIZABETH WILLARD). When ABOLITION OF SLAVERY divided Wesleyans. 
many left the Methodist Episcopal Church. Wesleyan Methodists opposed S1AVERY. 
PRIMITIVE METHODISTS battled for women's right to preach, and FREE 
METHODISTS fought for free pews. Although reformers lost the battle for women's 
pulpit equality in live nineteenth centuiy. the conflict revived in the !9S0s with success in 
nearly every Protestant sect. Church schism in Britain and America in the nineteenth 
century grew out of Methodists’ passion for democracy and liberty. 


Christian Socialism and the Social Gospel, Mid-Nineteenth Century 

In the mid-ISOOs Protestantism spawned CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM and the SOCIAL 
GOSPEL Reacting to midcentury ideas of Karl Marx. Chartists. Henry George and 
others. John Malcolm Ludlow. CHARLES KINGSLEY, and FREDERICK DENISON 
MAURICE in England, and WASHINGTON GLADDEN and WALTER 
RAUSCHENBUSCH in America strove to create an economic/social order that enhanced 
character and aided tlx? rural and urban poor. They sought to do what Jesus would have 
done in the nirx?teenth century. Liberal reformers saw progress as inevitable. A wide 
spectrum of Evangelicals and Modernists (see EVANGELICALISM. MODERNITY t 
modified Protestantism's singular focus on soulsalvation and embraced the idea that the 
environment of tlx? poor must change as a precondition to and an outcom? of their 
conversion. Young Men's and Young Women’s Christian Associations (see YMCA. 
YWCA): Boy and Girl Scouts: tlx? SALVATION ARMY, home and foreign MISSIONS: 
and tlx? institutional churches sought to uplift the homeless, jobless, and sick, as well as 
drunkards, prostitutes, prisoners, and those who needed schooling. Generous gifts of rich 
and poor donors supported the work of Protestant institutions in spite of just criticism that 
their motives were paternalistic and imperialistic, and that they administered their 
charitable enterprises unscientifically. Yet. even when mixed with dross, their 
philanthropic motives often paid off in gold. 
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Foundations. Eighteenth to Twenty-First Centuries 

From the eighteenth to tlve twenty-first centuries rich industrialists organized foundations 
for charitable giv ing. Benjamin Franklin had set up a fund in 1790 to aid worthy young 
men. and in 1829 English philanthropist James Smithson created the Smithsonian 
Institution. After the U.S. Civil War John D.Rockefeller. Andrew Carnegie. Hemy Ford, 
and Olivers set up foundations to distribute assets from their huge untaxed foitunes 
efficiently. Many entrepreneurs were Protestants who responded to Jesus's command to 
love one's neighbor as oneself. By 2(XX) there were S3.(XX) U.S. foundations making well 
over SI6 billion in annual grants, mainly to 220.000 religious and secular nonprofit 
service providers. In all there were over 700.(XX) U.S. charities. A third of the 
foundations, worth more than SI million each, controlled 90 percent of foundation assets 
of over $230 billion. For reasons not easy to identify, philanthropy has not been as 
pronounced in Europe as it is in North America. In the early twentieth century, most 
philanthropy in Germany came from Jew ish donors. 


Church and State 

The U.S. government did not superintend live integrity of religious bodies that received 
grants because of First Amendment separation of state and church tsee CHURCH AND 
STATE. OVERVIEW), whereas the British government established controls. In 1969. 
however. Congress began to regulate foundations, both by taxing their invested income 
and by scrutinizing their benefactors' lax deductions. Congress was also concerned that 
foundation donations to politicians and political causes might affect public policy in a 
selfserving manner. Whereas live motives of donors ranged from humane to self-serving, 
foundations provided essential support to Protestant social agencies, churches, and 
colleges. 


Community-based Philanthropy 

Around !9(X). nonsectarian community-based groups foimed to raise money and 
distribute funds to local charities, including Protestant service agencies. These joint 
ventures operated as Associated Charities. Charily Organization Societies. Community 
Chests, the United Way. and community foundations. Other agencies formed to monitor 
the efficiency of charities. The American Institute of Philanthropy. National Charities 
Information Bureau. Better Business Bureau, and the Evangelical Council for Financial 
Accountability set standards for fund-raising costs (not over 40 percent of a budget) 
versus money spent on programs (at least 60 percent). They called for audits by external 
accountants, a board of directors composed of petsons not in the employ of the charity, 
and modest executive salaries and oveitiead. 
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I-lie Twentieth-Century Developments 

An ankle in The New Yort Time* (July 6. 2(KK» reported a Deutsche Bank survey in 
which 112 donors worth at least $5 million each were interviewed. Responses indicated 
that donors were moving away from writing checks to traditional charities and toward 
giving to global charities that produced measurable results. New philanthropists preferred 
giving through their own charitable trusts to gain personal involvement. The report of the 
survey indicated that principal areas of concern were: (1) education: (2) "poverty, 
inequality, hunger, affordable housing ai»d health care for the uninsured": (3) aits and 
culture, listed by less than a third, and <4i "family stability and economic growth." 

In the 2000 U.S. presidential race, both major party candidates argued forgiving more 
government aid to the poor through "faith-based" social agencies. Congress had written 
“charitable choice" into the 1996 Welfare Reform Act that required government agencies 
to consider equally grant applications from faithbased and non-faith-based social services 
for senior citizen care, child welfare, housing, and substance abuse prevention, for 
instance. Religious groups applauded the idea. Groups that favored church-state 
separation opposed it preferring nonsectarian welfare administered by the state. 
Sixteenth-century Protestant refomiers, who followed a medieval model where 
governments aided social services and schools of state churches, would applaud faith- 
based philanthropy. However, church-state separation, fostered in the United States in tlvc 
1780s. has inhibited state suppoit for church-run social programs when they propagate 
sectarian theologies. Church control over local philanthropy weakened during the 
depression of the 1930s. when church coffers quickly ran dry. Moreover, historians 
claimed that the Protestant era of U.S. history was ending in the mid-twentieth century, 
when the government or foundations increasingly funded Protestant social programs once 
financed by church members. Meanwhile Europe’s state churches declined in 
memheiship and in inlluence in tire public square. 
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NORMAN H.MURDOCH 


PHILIP OF HESSE (1504-1567) 


German tulci. Born November 13. 1504. Philip was the offspring ol Wilhelm II (1468- 
1509). scion of the Hessian House of Brabant, and Anna id. 1525). daughter of Magnus II 
of Metklenberg. He became the major lay leader of Protestantism during the early period 
of the REFORMATION. Philip ruled from 1518 to 1567. except during his imprisonment 
by the emperor (1547-1552). when he ruled with the help of his son Wilhelm IV. 
Although the Hessian court became a center of Lutheran sympathies in the early 1520s. 
Philip personally converted to LUTHERANISM IN 1524. after a fortuitous meeting with 
PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. He then played the roles of main political protector of 
Protestantism and secular counterpart to MARTIN LUTHER. 

Philip’s foreign and internal religious policies reveal his importance as a Protestant. 
Until 1547. Philip’s foreign policy discouraged the emperor and antiPioteslant princes 
from using force to restore Catholicism and thus secured the future of Protestantism. His 
domestic religious policy created a teiritorial church that was based on the theology of 
the Lutheran AUGSBURG CONFESSION but was singularly tolerant of dissenters and 
committed to dialogue. In the War of Schnulkald. Philip was taken prisoner (1547— 
1552). Upon his death on March 31. 1567. Philip left Hesse religiously united under a 
common church synodal structure and university but politically decentralized under his 
four legitimate sons: Wilhelm. Ludwig. Philip, and Georg. 


Philip’s Protestant Foreign Policy 

Philip engaged in a Protestant foreign policy based on the likelihood that Catholic 
opponents would try to use force to end the Lutheran "problem." But mil all Lutherans 
shared Philip’s assumptions. Beginning in 1524. Philip worked to unite the Protestants in 
a powerful preventative alliance. Philip went to great lengths to convince the reluctant 
Saxons to join. In 1528. based on the dubious revelations of Roman Catholic preparations 
for war against tire Protestants, he pioposed a preventative war. He held the MARBURG 
COLLOQUY in 1529. hoping to remove the religious reservations of the Saxons. To 
overcome political reservations. Philip and his advisors developed a constitutional 
argument for resisting the emperor’s authoiity. 

Philip gained Saxon support only after live emperor threatened to attack the Protestants 
<1530). Mostly under Philip’s leadership, the SCHMALKALDIC LEAGUE protected 
Protestants from 1531 until the Schmalkaldie War (1547). During this period. Philip and 
MARTIN BUCER achieved the WUittemberg (1534) and Wittenberg (1536) Concords. 
These theological agreements between the Upper German and Saxon theologians made 
the League more acceptable to the north Germans. In 1534, Philip unilaterally 
strengthened the Protestant position by ousting the Catholic Hapsburgs from 
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Wuntemberg. denying them a luixl (hat connected their territories. and spread 
Lutheranism to Wuntemberg. The Braunschweig War (1542), arranged by Philip, 
removed tire main anti-Protestant state under Duke Heinrich front Lower Gcmtany and 
spread Lutheranism to Braunschweig-WolfenbUttel. 


Philip's Protestant Domestic Policy 

Following the DIET OF SPEYER (1526). Philip undertook to settle the religious and 
church-state issues in Hesse. He called an extraordinary synod to consider the issues at 
Homberg in Hesse (October IS26). involving representatives of the New and Old 
Doctrines. He employed Fran/ Lambert of Avignon (1487-1530) to draw up the articles 
for debate. The synod produced a constitution for the immediate reformation of Hesse 
following Luther's teaching f Refomuilio ecelesiarum Hauiite). characterized by a 
territorial church with a synodal siiucnue and a significant princely role. Historians have 
disputed whether its provisions were Lutheran, democratic, and unique (meaning alien to 
Hesse). Tire Refomuilio is probably best understood as a mixture of Philip’s belief that 
dialogue best resolves religious matters and his assumption that its details were Lutheran. 
Based on Luther's advice, the details of tire Refomuilio were implemented gradually. 

Philip worked to bring concord between Protestants domestically. Rather than denying 
the ministry to Zwinglians. tire landgrave insisted that Lutherans and Zwinglians not 
reproach one another from their pulpits. He commanded them to teach the uneducated 
LAITY only the use value of the LORD'S SUPPER and not to discuss the nature of tire 
Christ's presence therein. In Philip’s view, the theologians (including HULDRYCH 
ZW1NGL1) were only disputing semantics. All believed in a salutary presence of Christ 
in the sacrament. For Philip, the Augsburg Confession was the theological standard. 

Philip's belief in dialogue and TOLERATION was also seen in his policy toward 
ANABAPTISM in Hesse. Whereas radical reformers faced execution elsewhere. Philip 
employed Bucer to conduct discussions with jailed dissidents aimed at CONVERSION. 
Some were expelled, but no one was executed for religious reasons. Likewise. Philip tried 
to tolerate Jews in his lands, and rejected demands for severe persecution of Jews by 
Bucer and other theologians. Unfortunately, he capitulated to pressure with acts in 1539 
and 1543 that discriminated against Jews and placed intolerable limitations on the 
practice of their religion. However. Jews were not denied the ability to earn a living in 
Hesse. 


Philip's Motivation 

The most controversial point regarding Philip as a Protestant involves his motives. Some 
have dubbed him a "realpolitiker." implying that his foreign and domestic policy were 
motivated by a desire for greater political power. This is a convenient view when one 
confronts his notorious bigamy (1541). which embarrassed Luther and his Wittenberg 
colleagues who had advised him. He misled tire theologians into believing Ire would keep 
the bigamy secret and personal. But if Philip was a realpolitiker. then why did he 
abandon Cleves to the emperor in 1541. surrender to imprisonment, and divide the 
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secular leadership of his territory in his last testament? Nor is it clear, as some historians 
have thought, that weakened by the bigamy and imprisonment. Philip lost inteicst in the 
Protestant cause thereafter. Less action was requited in foreign affaire after the Augsburg 
Peace (1552). allowing Philip to concentrate on domestic affaire. 

See also Anti-Semitism: Catholic Reactions to Protestantism; Catholicism. Protestant 
Reactions. Dialogue. Inter-Confessional: Judaism 
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WILLIAM J.WRIGHT 


PHILIP, JOHN (1775-1851) 


Scottish missionary. Bom in Kitkal.lv. Scotland, on Aptil 14. 1775. Philip was a weaver 
who was convened during the Haldane revival in SCOTLAND. After training in 
ENGLAND he became the minister of Belmont Congregational Church in Aberdeen. A 
very powerful evangelical preacher, he was soon much in demand throughout the 
northeast of Scotland, where he influenced many students and other young people. A 
supporter of overseas mission. Philip became a director of the London Missionary 
Society (LMS). Philip died in Hankey. Cape Colony (SOUTH AFRICA I on August 27. 
1851. 

In 1819 the LMS sent him to the Cape Colony to investigate the problems that had 
atisen in the LMS missions there. When he decided what were the necessary refomis he 
remained to implement them as superintendent. For eighteen months in 1826-1828 he 
was in Britain and visited FRANCE and GERMANY, when he also wrote Missionary' 
Researches in South Africa, published in 1828. 

He was instiumental in bringing the Pat is Evangelical Mission to wort: in southern 
AFRICA. He persuaded them to work with Moshweshwe and his following, the rising 
power among the Sotho people who created the kingdom of Lesotho. He also persuaded 
the Rlkcnish Missionary Society to begin their work in southern Africa. 
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Philip was one of ihe leading proponems of lhai brand of Protestant 
EVANGELICALISM that believed dial the Gospel demanded not only peisonal 
CONVERSION but also seeking justice in this world for all of God's children. In 1828 
he influenced the British government to enforce in the colony, where the population was 
one third white, one third free black, and one third slave, the legal equality of "all his 
Majesty’s subjects." irrespective of color. As a result, when tl»c slaves were freed in 1833 
they gained this legal equality, as Philip intended. 

See also Missionary Organizations; Missions 
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ANDREW C ROSS 


PHILIPPINES 


Part of the Malay Archipelago, the Philippine Islands are located northeast of Borneo and 
south of JAPAN between the China Sea and Pacific Ocean. The arrival of the explorer 
Ferdinand Magellan in 1521 began tlie period of Western "discovery" of the islands, and 
led to the Spanish claim and colonization. Because political control has decisively shaped 
the history of Christianity in the Philippines, this article divides the history and 
development of Protestantism in this country into the Spanish colonial period, the 
American colonial period, and the era of independence. 


The Spanish Period 11565-1898) 

Because of the Patronato Real (the Spanish king's patronage of the church) and the 
Catholic Church's status as part of the colonial administration. Protestant missionaries 
were not allowed into the Philippines under Spanish rule, which began in 1565. Hence, 
before the Philippine Revolution of 1896-1898. the only active Protestants in the 
archipelago were those from countries at war with Spam, such as the Dutch raiders of the 
early seventeenth century or the British who sacked Manila in 1762. or those who were 
surreptitiously distributing Spanish Bibles. 

In the late nineteenth century, wealthy Filipino nestizos of Malay. Chinese, and/or 
Spanish descent began to encounter FREEMASONRY and then Protestantism when they 
traveled to Spain for their education. Through some of these returning Filipinos and the 
reading of a few smuggled Bibles, there emerged some Filipinos committed to 
Protestantism and even underground congregations before the arrival of the American 
military in 1898. 
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During the Revolution. Gregorio Aglipay. the Filipino military vicar general and 
Catholie priest who was later excommunicated, sought to form a Filipino National 
Catholic Church that would acknowledge papal authority hut not Spanish rule. After 
Rome tefused to recognize their nationalist aspirations, and later, after conversations with 
Protestant missionaries led nowhere. Isabelo de los Reyes, a prominent layman and labor 
leader, announced in 1902 the separation from Rome and the formation of the Iglesia 
Filipina Indcpendiente 11 FI. also refeued to as live Philippine Independent Church, or 
PICi. Although not consulted on this move. Aglipay later agreed to it and became the 
church's Supreme Bishop in early 1903. Although their polity and liturgy resembled 
Catholicism, the official theology of the church became, for a while. Unitarian. 


The American Period (1898-1946) 

The transition from Spanish to UNITED STATES rule opened the doors to Protestant 
missionaries. Bible translators, and diverse Christian associations. The American 
missionaries, many of whom had encouraged the acquisition of live islands and who 
began arriving in 1899. were optimistic about the prospects of establishing a Christian 
nation in Asia. Freedom of religion became established by law. and the Catholic church 
lost all state support and faced severe financial crises and a shortage of priests. Many 
Catholics scented to be only nominally attached to Rome, and the I FI was loosening the 
loyalties of others. Missionaries brought w ith them the gifts of Protestant civilization and 
the Gospel. Although more men than WOMEN were official missionaries, many women 
spread their faith informally as teachers, nurses, or supportive spouses. 

Having learned from experiences in China and elsewhere of live disastrous effects of 
competing churches on MISSIONS, representatives of several major churches formulated 
a comity agreement in 1901 to divide mission fields among them. Manila was open to all 
churches, and other areas were assigned as follows: major portions of northern Luzon, the 
main island located in the north, to the Methodist Mission: southern portions of Luzon 
and parts of the centrally located Visayan islands to the Presbyterian Mission: sections of 
northern Luzon to the United Brethren: remaining parts of the Visayans to tire Baptist 
Mission: and the large southern island of Mindanao, which contained Muslim areas that 
had defied Spanish rale for centuries, to live American Board Mission isee AMERICAN 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS) and the Congregational 
Mission. The members of this Evangelical Union, which included the AMERICAN 
B1B1.F. SOCIETY and the YMC.A. also agreed to share a common nan*-, the Evangelical 
Church of the Philippines, followed by the name of the particular denomination in 
parenthesis. Although the DISCEPLES OF CHRIST did not agree to restrict themselves, 
they did concentrate in Manila and portions of northern Luzon. Similarly, the 
CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE generally remained friendly with the 
Evangelical Union. 

The Episcopal Church (see ANGLICANISM: EPISCOPAL CHURCH. UNITED 
STATES) led by Bishop Charles Henry Brent, refrained from joining the comity 
agreement because they had no interest in evangelizing good Catholics. Consequently. 
Episcopal missionaries concentrated their efforts on the mountainous areas of northern 
Luzon that had never been converted to Catlxilicism and that remained animist. on 
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portions of Mindanao (some Muslim, some still animistl. and on the ethnic Chinese 
community. 

One of the major sources of conflict between the Catholic Church and Protestants was 
the school system. Although tire American government sought to provide Catholic 
teachers for the public school system they establislved. the overwhelming majority of 
teachers from the United States were initially Protestants, and many of the Filipino 
teachers shared anticlerical sentiments. The erection of rival Protestant and Catholic 
dormitories for the large student population of Manila similarly signaled a struggle for 
the religion of the youth. Protestants established hospitals and colleges as well, hoping to 
prov ide medical care and education while also prov iding ways of reaching more Filipinos 
with the Gospel. Early Filipino converts to Protestantism, both women and men. served 
as important evangelists. The appeal of Protestantism varied greatly from one town or 
region to the next. Often members of live middle class converted, but itinerant workers or 
whole v illages might also embrace live new faith. 

IXrspite their initial confidence for the Christianization of this Catholic country, and 
despite a remarkable number of converts relative to Oliver missions in Asia, missionaries 
soon learned that the vast majority of Filipinos were remaining Catholic. By 1918 only a 
little over one percent of the Christian population were worshipping in non-Catholie or 
non-IFI churches. This figure rose to about 3 to 4 percent of the total population and has 
remained there. Protestants, who never had an adequate number of missionaries, 
underestimated Filipino loyalty to folk Catholicism and its relationship to Filipino social 
identity. Perhaps most impoitant. live missionaries did not recognize the extent to which 
aspirations for an independent Philippines inhibited Filipinos from accepting a faith 
associated with new colonial rulers. 

Some Filipino Protestants resented the ways in which American missionaries and 
churches, believing that many years of tutelage would be needed, restricted Filipino 
leadership in their churches. (This had also been a complaint against live Catholic 
Church.) Schools such as Union Theological Seminaiy. founded jointly by Presbyterians 
(see PRESBYTERIANISM. PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. U.S.A.i and Methodists (see 
METHODISM. METHODISM. NORTH AMERICA) in 1907. did prepare Filipinos for 
ordination, but missionaries retained administrative control of the churches. Nicholas 
Zamora, live first ordained Filipino Methodist, led a split from the METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH and formed the Iglesia Evangelica Metodista en las Islas 
Filipinas (1EMEL1F) in 1909. Another split formed the Philippine Methodist Church in 
1933. and other churches experienced similar divisions. There were also, however, 
chureh unions. In 1929 the United Brethren. Congregational (see 
CONGREGATIONALISM), and Presbyterian churches united as live United Evangelical 
Church. Similarly, six smaller indigenous and independent churches joined as the Iglesia 
Evangelica Unida de Christo in 1932. 

Because the 1F1 was able to combine elements of Catholic tradition with Filipino 
leadership and a nationalist message, and because they had taken possession of many 
impressive church buildings (sometimes violently), it was initially the most successful of 
the new churches, claiming perhaps as many as one and a half million adherents, or one 
quaiter of the Catholic population. Although a Supreme Couit decision in 1906 
compelled them to return church propeities to Rome, greatly weakening theii stature, 
they remained a significant church. As of 1918 they could claim 13 percent of live total 
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population. A hastily ordained and poorly trained clergy, however, and internal disputes 
over ORTHODOXY prevented them from developing beyond two million members, 
even as the population would undergo a sixfold increase by the 1970s. Thus by 2000 they 
claimed about 4 percent of the nation. 

Another important indigenous church is the Iglesia ni Kristo (INK. or Church of Christ 
in Filipino), founded by Felix Manalo in 1914. Attracted to Protestantism at a debate 
between a Catholic priest and a Protestant minister, he joined the Metltodist Episcopal 
Church in 1904. Subsequently, he studied under Presbyterians, and joined the Disciples 
of Christ and then tire SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS before deciding that Ire was the 
angel arising from the East as foretold in Revelation 7:2 and founding the INK. He led 
the church until his death in 1963. when his son Erarto Manalo assumed the leadership. 
Because of their strong organization, the general belief that their claim of voting as a 
block under their leaders' directions sometimes determined national and local elections, 
their reputation for taking care of their own. and the consistent design for their distinctive 
church buildings, they have over tire decades established a strong presence in Philtppine 
public life. 

The main contributions of Protestantism to tire country as a whole include the 
promotion of English and literacy as well as the establishment of schools such as Silliman 
University. Central Philtppine University, and Philippine Christian University; the 
founding of clinics and hospitals such as St. Luke's: and the support for cooperatives and 
credit unions. In addition to encouraging women to enter various professions. Protestants 
also claim to have helped develop a professional ethic throughout the society as a whole 
and to have fostered tire spread of democratic values in an oligarchic nation. Finally, the 
need to meet the Protestant challenge helped prompt the striking reform of tire Catholic 
Church in tire early decades of the twentieth century and helped invigorate Catholic 
schools, youth movements, and lay associations. 

Two Protestant missionaries achieved international recognition: Bishop Brent for his 
efforts against tire use of opium and narcotics in Asia and for his ecumenic al leadership at 
the world conference on Faith and Order in Lausanne in 1927: and Frank Laubach. a 
missionary of tire American Boaid of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, who while 
learning a Philippine language developed an innovative method for teaching literacy to be 
used in over one hundred other countries. 


Tire Era of Independence 11946-present) 

During World War 11 the brief but devastating Japanese occupation of the country from 
late 1941 to 1944 promoted Filipino control of tlreir churches. Missionaries from the 
Allied countries were imprisoned, and Filipinos assumed crucial leadership positions. 
The problem for many Ftlipino Protestant leaders has been how to assert their churches' 
equality with the foreign churches that founded them. They have sought to establish 
themselves as neither Catholic nor American. 

After independence in 1946. tire trend toward ecumenical cooperation between the 
more established churches increased (see ECUMENISM). In 1948 the Philippine 
Methodist Church, the United Evangelical Church, most of the remaining members of the 
Evangelical Church, and some congregations of the 1EME1.IF. the Unida de Christo, and 
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ihc Disciples merged 10 form the United Church of Christ in the Philippines (UCCP). the 
largest of the churches with ties to American missionaries. Although the Baptists and 
other Methodists did not join the new church I these Methodists remain a pan of the 
United Methodist Church), they did join the National Council of Churches in the 
Philippines (NCCP). The NCCP. formed in 1963. also includes the UCCP. the Philippine 
Episcopal Church. IEMELIF, and Unida de Christo. It provides a vehicle for the minority 
Protestant community to assume greater public prominence on social and political issues. 

Although tike IFI had been officially Unitarian, the laity had remained essentially 
Trinitarian. After the war. a split between Unitarians and Trinitarians led to the eventual 
triumph of the latter, and their bishops were finally brought into tl»e historic episcopate 
through reconsecration by Episcopalians in 1948. In 1961 they entered into full 
communion with the Philippine Episcopal Church, and they share St. Andrew's 
Theological Seminary in Quezon City. The IFI has also joined tike NCCP. 

After World War II "faith missions" and various evangelical churches began to appear 
in tike Philippines, led in some cases by missionaries who had been expelled from China. 
Many of these are now part of the Philippine Council of Evangelical Churches (PCEC). 
In contrast to tike ecumenical orientation of tike churches of tike NCCP. tike more 
conservative churches of the PCEC ate less interested in ecumenism and public issues 
and more oriented toward church planting and personal EVANGELISM. Similarly, 
whereas the PCEC churches exhibit greater acceptance of foreign missionaries and funds, 
which now come from other Asian countries such as KOREA. NCCP churches assert 
greater independence and have sought reduced financial and missionary support. 

The last decades of the twentieth centuries have seen numerous significant 
developments for the Protestant churches. A great number of indigenous quasiChristian 
churches and sects of varying sizes have arisen. Tl>e student movements of the 1960s 
helped promote important youth organizations such as INTERVARSITY CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP. Campus Crusade for Christ, and the Navigators. Whereas many 
Protestants cautiously welcomed the beginning of martial law in the early 1970s. by the 
end of the decade the UCCP and the United Methodists were calling for the end of 
military rule. Restrictions during Ferdinand Marcos's martial law years, which ended in 
1986. limited the ability of the churches to protest, but some church leaders worked 
through informal Protestant channels to protect the lives and families of some of those 
wanted by tike government. In the 1990s charismatic and Pentecostal groups (see 
PENTECOSTALISM). such as Jesus Is land and the Bread of Life Fellowship, have 
become prominent, even as some perceive a decline or perhaps only modest growth for 
the older, more established churches. 

One sign of the vigor of some Protestants is that since the 1950s like Phrlippines has 
been sending missionaries abroad. Some go with financial suppon provided by churches 
from other countries, whereas others arc able to spread the Gospel in other lands because 
they have been hired abroad. In fact, one social issue facing tike churches is the great 
number of overseas contract workers and the difficulties they and their families face. Of 
ongoing concern to Filipino theologians and church leaders has been the problem of 
ministeiing and proclaiming in a country in which well over half the population lives in 
poverty. The removal of U.S. military bases, completed in 1992. and tike liberation of the 
Philippines from ongoing economic exploitation, have been causes championed by some 
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politically active Protestants. Finally. Filipino laity and clergy have also been active in 
international theological education and conferences. 
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DAVID KECK 


PHILO-SEMITISM 


Philo-Semilism might best be defused as support and admiration for Jews by non-Jews. 
Because of the persistence and virulence of its opposite. ANTISEMITISM (hostility to 
Jews by non-Jews), it has always been overshadowed as an element in Jewish-Gentile 
relations and. indeed, more often than not virtually ignored by scholars and oihers. 
although it has been a significant factor in the relationship of Christianity and JUDAISM. 
Protestant philo-Semitism. and other forms of Christian philo-Semitism. constitute one 
strand within the wider I reading of philo-Semitism. Other nonieligious strands, stemming 
from political liberalism and radicalism, from gentile support for Zionism, and from a 
type of political conservatism that admired Jews as part of a historical elite, may also lie 
distinguished. Nevertheless. Christian philoScmitism has arguably been the most 
important single strand, with most of its impetus coming from Protestantism rather than 
from Catholicism or Eastern Orthodoxy. 

Although medieval Christianity tolerated Jews and Judaism—indeed. Jews were the 
only tolerated nonChristian minority in Europe—and. to a certain extent protected them. 
Jews were chiefly tolerated as moneylenders and tax collectors among peoples to whom 
■'usury" was forbidden and who frequently lacked the financial skills and expertise of the 
Jews. In contrast Jews were almost always pilloried and dcmoni/cd as ■‘Christ-killers." 
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liable lo certain damnation unless converted to Christianity, subject to frequent 
expulsions front many medieval European countries (most famously, perhaps, from 
England in 1290 and Spain in 1492). and often (although not invariably) forced to live in 
ghettos, found in various parts of Catholic Europe from the thirteenth century. 

The Protestant REFORMATION had many positive effects for the Jews of 
predominantly Protestant states in Europe. By removing the ban on "usury'* and other 
forms of capitalism. Protestant Europe quickly witnessed tire emergence of highly 
successful native capitalists and businessmen, whose existence removed much of the 
close association in the popular mind between Jews and moneymaking. Indeed, one of 
the most famous of all sociological theories, the so-called Weber Thesis, propounded by 
the German theorist MAX WEBER (between 1904 and 1905). postulated a causal 
connection between Protestantism and capitalism. (Anti-Semites such as Wemei Sombart 
have, indeed, criticized Weber for ignoring the connections between Judaism and 
capitalism.) Protestantism also removed much of the Roman Catholic imagery and 
ceremonials that were particularly inimical to Jews, especially tire centrality of the 
Crucifixion and accounts of Christians allegedly murdeied by Jews, such as St. Hugh of 
Lincoln, the supposed victim of a Jew ish "ritual murder” at Lincoln. England, in 1255 
(recounted in the "Prioress's Tale" in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales). The religious wars 
that emerged after the early sixteenth century between Protestantism and Catholicism 
reoriented religious hostility away from the Jews. Indeed, much of the lurid anti- 
Catholicism that emerged in Protestant Euiope bore many resemblances to anti-Semitism, 
but with the pope, the Jesuits, and the Catholic church as the progenitors of evil, not the 
Jews. There was also a growing relationship (hut certainly not an invariable one) between 
Protestantism and a secular definition of civil society, w hich increasingly view ed religion 
as a private matter and all religions as equal before the law. This bore fruit most 
strikingly in the United States Constitution and BILL OF RIGHTS, which forbade the 
establishment of any religion by the government, and placed all religions, including 
Judaism, on an equal legal footing. One might also observe a growing strand in the 
thought of Protestants and of thinkers in Protestant countries to view history as consisting 
of a continuous evolution toward universal improvement, in which live Catholic church 
(in particular) was viewed as an obstacle to progress and live symbol of medieval 
obscurantism, especially in its supposed persecution of Jews (and Protestants I on 
religious grounds. By the mid-nineteenth century, the situation of Jews in largely 
Protestant countries, especially in the English-speaking world, was categorically better 
than in other parts of the European world or elsewhere. 

There was. to be sure, another side to the coin. The sixteenth-century Protestant 
reformer MARTIN LUTHER may be taken as representative of Christian antiJudaism. 
After speaking favorably of the Jews in 1523. he was disappointed by their failure to be 
attracted to his reformed Christianity, and he turned against them with a virulence that 
inspired many subsequent anti-Semites. Much Protestant philo-Semitism was also 
"conversiornst” in nature, that is. aimed at eventually converting Jews to Protestantism 
after befriending them and helping them to ameliorate their plight. Christian 
eonversionists. even those who genuinely sympathized w ith the suffering of Jews, came 
to be feared by many Jews. Indeed, only when Christianity itself recognized Judaism as a 
divinely inspired religion, worthy of full respect and acknowledgment, rather than as the 
"old" Covenant made obsolete by the mission of Jesus, were Jews fully able to recognize 
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Christian philo-Semites as their genuine allies. Individual Protestants also exhibited as 
mueh in tire way of anti-Semitism as anyone else, through such means as exeluding Jews 
from elite universities and social dubs (as was common in the United States until 1945) 
or limiting their number by quota. Extremist Piotestant group' such as the KU KLUX 
KLAN numbered Jews as one of their principal enemies, although in tire English- 
speaking world seldom with the virulence found in continental Europe. Nevertheless, it is 
certainly true that Protestant-majority countries have exhibited less anti-Semitism than 
that of other societies, a fact recognized by Jews in their mass migrations after the mid¬ 
nineteenth century. (The "New Diaspora.” above all in the United States, where the 
majority of Jews live today, is overwhelmingly in the Protestant world, with a number of 
Catholic Latin American societies such as Argentina providing the chief exception.) 

Much of the force behind Protestant philoSemitism came from a sense of affinity 
between Protestants and lire descendants of the ancient Hebrews, an affinity based in 
large measure in the intimate knowledge of the BIBLE common to many Protestants and 
the internalization of the history of the ancient Hebrews as a component of their own 
identity. This was also the case among Puritans and Calvinists, who often sought out 
Jews as living embodiments of the events in the Bible. In Germany a number of 
seventeenth-century religious outsiders, such as PAUL FELGENHAUER. wrote most 
positively about Jews. Jews were legally readmitted to England in 1656 by the Puritan 
leader OLIVER CROMWELL. Later. American Puritans continuously identified with the 
Jews, often viewing America as a new Israel. "The Puiitans accepted Jewish history as 
their own. identified themselves in many respects with the Jewish people and gave their 
children Hebrew names.” Solomon Rappapoit has noted. Some Puritans (such as 
Cromwell) believed that the Messiah would come when Jews were "scattered to every 
country.” and thus facilitated the entry of Jew s into their countries. What has been temied 
the "Judaization” of Protestant England and America, through the internalization of the 
Old Testament, was (and still is) a feature of a major strand in conservative 
Protestantism. 

Many of these elements came together in the response of significant numbers of 
Protestants to outbursts of anti-Semitic crises in the Jewish world in modern tinKS. 
Outing an outburst of anti-Semitism in Germany in 1880. for example. Henry Want 
Beecher, the famous American minister, suggested sending a protest to Bismarck, 
whereas Christian philo-Semites were notable in protesting on behalf of Jews during the 
czarist pogroms of tire 1880s. the Dreyfus affair of the 1890s. tire Beilis case in Russia <a 
famous "ritual murder” accusation in I913|. and other notorious instances of anti- 
Semitism. Contrary to widespread popular belief, the record of the Piotestant churches in 
protesting against Nazi persecution of the Jews was often remarkably good. The much- 
maligned archbishop of Canterbury. Cosmo Gordon Lang, had a particularly worthy 
record, repeatedly denouncing Nazi persecution of the Jews from 1934. In November 
1938. just after Kiiaiallnachi (a violent night of destruction against synagogues and 
Jewish businesses in Germany), the Conference of the Clergy and Laity of the Anglican 
Church adopted a resolution (moved by Hensley Henson, the bishop of Durham) that "the 
Conference...desires to express tl>e disgust and horror with which it has heard of the 
recent anti-Semite outrages in Germany.” In 1939 the General Assembly of the 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND passed a resolution "urging the Government to spare no 
effort to come to the rescue of refugees." whereas one speaker. Rev . Dr. James Black. 
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sidled ihai "I have seen this people actually stretched on a cross, and 1 have heard with 
my own earn talcs of incredible injustice and persecution that almost make me despair of 
the human race" (cited in W.D.Rubinsteinl. During the Second World War. Protestant 
churches throughout the English-speaking world tepeatedly went on record as supporting 
greater generosity toward Jewish refugees, although, obviously, tire Nazi regime took no 
heed of any plea for mercy. In Germany the record of tire Protestant c hurches was notably 
worse, with the exception of individual activists. In particular, the record of the racialist. 
pro-Na/i German Christian Movement has (seen highlighted as notably bad. There seems 
clearly to have been a dichotomy between tire English-speaking world and continental 
Europe in this. 

Although nearly all Protestant denominations in the English-speaking world produced 
notable examples of outspoken philo-Semitism. probably the most biblically oriented 
sects on the one hand, and the most liberal sects on the other, were most visible in their 
support for the Jews, especially the Unitarians and the Quakers. Tire record of the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS toward Jewish suffering has been especially impressive, a 
component of their wider humanitarianism. Until after tire Second World War. tire record 
of Protestantism was certainly much more positive to Jews than that of Roman 
Catholicism, even if the prc-1960 record of Catholicism was itself more positive and 
complex than is often appreciated. 

A number of especially notable philo-Semites ought to Ire highlighted paiticularly. In 
the tradition of the seventeenth-century M1LLENAR1ANS. who saw tire Jews' 
acceptance of Christianity as tire necessary prelude to tire Second Coming of Jesus, was 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, seventh earl of Shaftesbury <1801-18851. the famous factory 
reformer. He was an Evangelical, and president of the London Society for Pionroting 
Christianity Amongst the Jews from 1848 until his death. Breaking out from this mold 
was another prominent Evangelical, tire novelist Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna (1790-1846). 
She edited several religious periodicals, most notably, from 1836 to 1846. tire influential 
and widely circulating Christian Lady's Magazine. She blazed a trail by advocating 
Judaism as an alternative path to salvation, denouncing conversionism. and calling for the 
removal of anti-Jewish references from Christian hymns and prayer books. An archfoe of 
Roman Catholicism, sire campaigned vigorously on behalf of oppressed Jewries and was 
an early “gentile Zionist." 

Another who renounced his earlier conversions! efforts was the London-based Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist minister John Mills <1812-18731. who was among the small gtoup 
of Jews and gentiles who in 1852 founded the Association for Promoting Jewish 
Settlement in Palestine, and wrote The British Jews (1853. updated 1862). a 
groundbreaking analysis. 

Outstanding among twentieth-century British philo-Semites were Sidney Datk (1874- 
1947). editor of the Anglican Church Times, and Rev. James Parkes <1896-19811. an 
Anglican clergyman who wrote several books championing tire Jewish people. 

A similar tradition has been apparent in tire United States, featuring such individuals 
as the millenarian William Blackstone. initiator of two noteworthy proZionist memorials 
<1891 and 1916). and the mainstream Protestant clergyman John Haynes Holmes, an 
unswerving defender of Jews and Zionism. 

In recent decades, the position of Protestantism and its denominations toward the Jews 
has undergone something of a transformation. On the one hand, there are certainly today 
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more interfaith bodies and efforts than hefoic the Second World War. such as the Council 
of Christians and Jews. Tlvere is also certainly less in il>c way of convcrsionist efforts by 
Ptotestant denominations aimed ai Jews. Although these still exist, there is a general 
post-Holocaust awareness among Christians that Jew s ought to be left alone and that the 
Covenant made by God with the Jewish people continues to run parallel with that created 
by the mission of Jesus, and was not superseded by it. As well, since 19-15 anti-Semitism 
of any kind has certainly diminished, and its manifestations are often illegal in many 
Western countries. On the other hand, however, the creation of the State of Israel in 1948. 
the first Jewish state since biblical times, together with the inability of Israel and the 
Arabs to reach a resolution of theii conflict that provides for an independent Palestinian 
state, has led to continuing difficulties between Jews and some Protestant denominations. 
In a historical reversal of the pre-1948 situation, by and large it has been "left-wing" and 
liberal-universalist denominations within Protestantism that have been most critical of 
Israeli policy (and hence mistrusted by most Jewsi. in part because Israel is seen by these 
elements as the oppressor of tl>e Palestinians (in pan because of a wider hostility to 
America and the West, of which Israel is seen as a staunch supporter). Resolutions passed 
by allegedly left-dominated bodies such as the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
have been consistently (and. in the eyes of many Jews, unfairly I hostile to Israel in the 
Middle East conflict. As well, links between Western Protestants and Arab Christian 
groups have also Iveen seen as a source of hostilrty to Israel. On the other hand, many 
conservative and fundamentalist Protestant denominations and activists, such as those 
associated w ith the “Moral Majority” in the United States, have become strong supporters 
of Israel and. indeed, of right-wing Israeli governments. Jewish opinion has been divided 
on whether this support is helpful or not. In another historic reversal of traditional 
attitudes, since Vatican II the Roman Catholic church has discarded all vestiges of anti- 
Semitism from its doctrine, and has made great efforts to achieve reconciliation with the 
Jews. Many Jews believe that the Catholic church, especially under Pope John Paul II. is 
now friendlier to Jews than are the Protestants, a situation not readily imaginable two 
generations ago. What Yehuda Bauer has termed "the Jewish emergence from 
power less ness" since the Second World War has also made dialogue and dealings 
between Jews and Christians one of equals, whereas in the past it was clear that Jews 
were often supplicants in avowedly Christian societies. 

See also Bible: Calvinism: Confessing Church. Fundamentalism: Holocaust: 
Puritanism: Unitarian Universalis! Association: German Christians. Conversion 
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PIERSON, ARTHUR TAPPAN (1837- 

1911) 


American missionaiy activist. AT.Pierson was the leading American promoter of foreign 
MISSIONS in the late nineteenth century, and his reputation as a BIBLE expositor and 
preacher extended to both sides of the Atlantic. Editor of the leading missions journal of 
the era. The Missionary Review of the World Pierson wrote more than fifty books and 
thousands of articles. He popularized the phrase 'the evangelization of the woitd in this 
generation. ' the watchword of the student missions mov ement and a symbol of live 
activistic. pre-Woild War I generation. An original editor of the SCOFIELD 
REFERENCE BIBLE (19091. he was one of the significant figures in the movement of 
prcmillennial DISPENSATIONALISM. 

Born in New York City in 18.17. Pierson rose to prominence as a preacher. Bible 
teacher, and leader in urban ministry and ecumenical causes (see ECUMENISM) while 
serving leading Presbyterian churches in Detroit. Indianapolis, and Philadelphia. He 
became a piemillennialist in 1878 in answer to questions about the relationship between 
biblical interpretation and the seemingly negative, antievangelical direction of urban 
America in the late 1800s. His books on missions. Bible study. EVANGELISM, and 
spirituality began appealing in live mid-1880s, live most famous of which were The Crisis 
of Missions and Musty Infallible Proofs. In 188<>. at a summer Bible conference for 
college YMCA leaders, he gave the speech on missions that motivated live "Ml. Hermon 
100' to become missionaries, thereby beginning the Student Volunteer Movement. From 
the late 1880s onward. Pieison was a freelance author and lecturer at missions and 
spirituality conferences in North America and Great Britain, including succeeding 
CHARLES SPURGEON as preacher at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. He died in 1911 in 
Brooklyn, New York. 

See also Millenarians and Millennialism 
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PIETISM 


A religious renewal movement centered in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
GERMANY. Pietism profoundly shaped modern Protestantism. In contrast to the 
sixteenth-century Protestant REFORMATION. Pietism stressed religious experience and 
active lay participation. It established new forms of biblical devotion and made serious 
efforts at organized missionary activity. Its distinctive characteristics include 
regeneration. CONVERSION. CONVENTICLES, and millcnnialism. Pietists remained, 
however, theologically heterogeneous. Originally Pietism referred to the movement 
associated with PHILIPP JAKOB SPENF.R and AUGUST HERMANN FRANCKE 
within German LUTHERANISM. Since the nineteenth century, it has come to refer to a 
range of piety movenunts in European and North American Protestantism. There is no 
scholarly consensus on the meaning of the term. Some historians apply Pietism broadly to 
contemporaneous Protestant renewal movements across Europe including English 
PURITANISM and lire Dutch luulrie reformutie (further Reformation!. Olivers 
understand Pietism more narrowly and concentrate on movements arising out of Gciman 
Protestantism. This article focuses on the German context of Pietism with reference to 
cognate movements in other countries. 


Origins 


The origins of Pietism can be traced to several impulses within German Protestantism 
around 1600. Lutherans had succeeded in defining their doctrine authoritatively in the 
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Formula of Concord (1577) and established iheii CONFESSION firmly in many 
Germany territories, but during the last decades of the sixteenth century, many Lutherans 
perceived an increasing gulf between THEOLOGY and personal piety, in which the key 
Reformation doctrine of JUSTIFICATION no longer addressed then religious needs and 
experiences. For the Reformed the disjuneture between piety and DOCTRINE was less 
pronounced, hut the lack of recognition by tl>c Imperial authorities contributed to 
growing uncase at the end of live century. The crisis of piety that emerged was one of a 
series of crises faced by German Protestants at the end of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. These included crop failures, climatic changes, epidemics, and political 
instability alongside broader spiritual doubts about lire Protestant project. The crisis of 
piety marked a break with earlier forms of Protestant practice, and signaled the 
introduction of a new wave of devotional literature that would shape Protestantism in the 
seventeenth century. 

Typical of the new kind of piety were devotional writers such as Philipp Nicolai, 
whose Joyous Minor of Eternal Life (1599) sought to comfort readers in the midst of 
epidemics in Germany by redirecting their attention away from pestilence and suffering 
to lire joys of eternal SALVATION. The new piety was reflected in tire rich hymnody of 
the period, which reached its apogee in the works of PAUL GERHARDT. Often seen in 
opposition to a sclerotic Protestant ORTHODOXY, the new piety is best understood as 
parallel and complementary to it. Even Johann Gerhard, the greatest Lutheran orthodox 
systematical of the era. wrote devotional works that fit the paradigm of the new 
literature. 

The most prominent representative of the new piety and most important figure for later 
Pietism was JOHANN ARNDT 11555-1621 >. Arndt became one of the best-selling 
devotional writers of the seventeenth century, and his True Christianity < 1605) remained 
a spiritual classic into the nineteenth century. True Christianity foc-used on the inner life 
of Protestants, who identified themselves as Christians, attended to the church's rituals, 
and yet appeared to deny Christianity with their immoral lives and lack of repentance. 
Through Arndt and devotional writers like him. mystical sources found a prominent place 
in Protestant devotional literature. In True Christianity. Arndt drew on Johann Tauler. 
Thomas a Kempis. Angela of Foligno. as well as like thcosophist VALENTIN WEIGEL. 
Despite his indebtedness. Arndt carefully avoided contradicting Lutheran doctrine in his 
use of these sources. 

Arndt's mystical inclinations and emphasis on the inner life of tike Christian was not 
without controversy. After his death the Tubingen theologian Lucas Osiander the 
Younger challenged his orthodoxy. Although unease remained, overt attacks on Arndt 
remained isolated and his influence steadily grew. Within Lutheran orthodoxy an 
Arndtian school of theologians developed. The most popular devotional writers of the 
mid-seventeenth century, including Joachim LUtkemann. Heinrich Muller, and Christian 
Scriver. all revered Arndt and consciously reflected his emphases on live inner life and 
personal piety in their works. 

The crisis of piety and criticism of contemporary Protestantism by Arndt and Olivers 
also led to a scries of proposals for church reform within seventeenth-century German 
Lutheranism. Across Germany a wide spectrum of theologians proposed more effective 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE, rigorous Sunday observance, and better clerical training. The 
reform proposals within Lutheran orthodoxy reached their pinnacle with Theophil 
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GroGgebauer and his Watchmen's Voice out of the Rumged Zion 11661). GroGgebauer 
advocated greater inclusion of the LAITY, stiictcr church discipline, stronger emphasis 
on pasioral care and training, and a reconfiguration of WORSHIP services. Many 
orthodox CLERGY welcomed the diagnosis hut viewed the proposed reforms 
suspiciously. In most cases rulers opposed live reforms, in large part because they 
challenged the AUTHORITY of the civil administrators in religious matters. 

The development of the piety movement in Germany has distinct parallels to the 
Puritan movement in ENGLAND and the nude re reformuiie (further Reformation) in the 
NETHERLANDS. All three represent an intensification of Christian life and emphasized 
themes of repentance. SANCTIFICATION, and the imilaiio. Puritan devotional literature 
deeply influenced German Protestantism. However, historians disagree on the 
relationship between these movements. Scholars of Puritanism and nude re reformuiie 
have generally emphasized their distinctiveness from German Pietism. Further 
elucidation of live mutual influences, similarities, and differences awaits additional 
research. 


Emergence of Pietist Movements 

The new piety represented by Arndt remained primarily a literary phenomenon. Pietism 
as a distinct movement emerged separately in Reformed and Lutheran areas during the 
1660s and 1670s with a new emphasis on the gathering of the pious in conventicles. 
Rather than coming from above, reform would emanate from small circles of the pious to 
transform the larger church. This new emphasis is seen in Theodor Untereyck (1635- 
1693). Jean de Lahadie (1610-1674). and Philipp Jakob Spener (1635-1705). 

Theodor Untereyck began holding devotional gatherings in the Reformed city of 
Muhlheim/Ruhr at least as early as 1665. Through his studies in Utrecht and later Leiden. 
Untereyck was shaped by the nadere reformuiie '« emphasis on strict CALVINISM and 
personal religious renewal as well as live federal theology of JOHANNES COCCEJUS 
(1603-1669). Called to Bremen in 1670. he established conventicles, stricter church 
discipline, and intensive catechcsis in the city. Under his leadership Bremen and the 
Lower Rhine, including Muhlheim. became the center of a modest Pietist movement 
within the Reformed German churches. 

A more radical movement emerged in Reformed Protestantism under Lahadie. A 
former Jesuit. Lahadie left FRANCE for Reformed Geneva and later the Netherlands, 
where lie came under the influence of Gisbcit Voetius (I5S9-1676) and the nude re 
reformuiie. He served as a Reformed minister in Middlehurg hut his growing emphasis 
on lay conventicles and CHIL1ASM led to charges of heterodoxy in 1668. laihadie and 
his followers left for Amsterdam, where they formed a house church based on live early 
apostolic community. Among his followers was Anna Maria van Schurman. Forced from 
Amsterdam, the Labadists settled in Her bom. Germany in 1670. where they experienced 
a powerful revival. Expelled from Herbom. they moved to Altona in 1672. After 
Labadie's death they eventually returned to tlw Netherlands. Labadie’s radical views on 
conventicles, chiliasm. and separation from tlw established church prefigured many of tlw 
controversies in later Pietism. His followers corresponded with a number of German 
Pietists, although tlw extent of his inlluence remains debated. 
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Often considered the founder of Pietism. Spener was the most important figure for the 
movement in this period. As leader of conventicles in Frankfurt/ Main, author of the Pin 
Dc tide rut 11675). correspondent, and public advocate of moderate Pietist causes. Spener 
became one of the best known and most influential theologians in Geimany since 
MARTIN LUTHER. 

The movement in Frankfuit/Main began when two laymen in 1670 approached 
Spener. the senior pastor in the city, about meeting outside of regular worship for their 
mutual edification. A year earlier Spener had suggested devotional gatherings on Sunday 
afternoons, but the decisive initiative for the establishment of the conventicles or collegia 
pleiaiis. as they were known in Frankfurt, came from the laity. Spener led the small 
gatherings in his parsonage. After song and prayer the conventicles focused on readings 
from devotional works. 

The gatherings grew in size and. alongside academies and prominent citizens, they 
came to include artisans and servants. WOMEN as well as men. Around 1674 the 
understanding of the Frankfuit collegia /details evolved a step further as Spener and 
others, possibly under the influence of Labadie. came to understand live conventicles as 
the apostolic form of the early gatherings described in I Corinthians 14. It was out of 
these experiences that Spener developed the distinctive notion of the ecclesiola In 
ecclesia, or little church within the church, in which the gathered pious would themselves 
become a catalyst for reform within the larger CHURCH. By 1675 the collegia pleiatis 
regularly included over fifty participants drawn from a cross section of Frankfurt's 
inhabitants. 

In the spring of 1675 Spener first published his famous Pro Desideria (Pious Wishes! 
as a foreword to a collection of Johann Arndt’s sermons. Within a few months the Pla 
Desideria were reprinted separately, and Spener's reform proposals became the chief 
programmatic document of the diverging Pietist movement. The Pin Desideria marked a 
departure from tlie earlier ideas of reform w ithin Lutheran orthodoxy. Spener's criticisms 
of contemporary Christianity largely corresponded with earlier Atndtian piety literature 
and reform proposals, although—as Johannes Wallmann has argued—Spener’s optimistic 
understanding of the in-breaking of better times, advocacy of collegia pleiatis 
(conventicles), and emphasis on lay encounter with the entire BIBLE set his Pietist 
proposals apart from oilier reform programs w ithin German Lutheranism. 

The initial public reception of the Pin Desideria was strong, even among some who 
would later become opponents of the Pietist movement. Some theologians voiced 
reservations about Spener's predictions of the coming conversion of the Jews and 
especially about gatherings outside of regular worship, in which women and the 
unlearned took active roles. Spener defended the right of women to participate on the 
basis of their common priesthood in his Spiritual Priesthood (1677). The same year he 
also published an open letter ISendschrelbenl in which he explicitly defended the 
gatherings in Frankfurt. 

In live 167(>s the Frankfurt collegia pietatis inspired similar conventicles in a number 
of other urban areas, especially the Free Imperial cities. In the late 1670s several of 
Spener's allies published tracts supporting the widespread establishment of additional 
collegia pietiaiis. Tlie conventicles, however, proved to be Heeling and susceptible to 
separatist tendencies. In Frankfurt itself earlier followers of Spener began (heir own 
gatherings, which acquired a more radical character than the approved collegia pietain. 
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The members of these gatherings distanced themselves front the Lutheran Church and 
established connections to radical Protestants elsewhere in Europe including Labadic and 
WILLIAM PENN. 

During most of the 1680s the Pietist movement engendered only occasional public 
controversy and grew modestly. Through his correspondence and publications Spener 
sought to create a network of clergy and laity willing to support the kinds of reforms he 
proposed. He was. however, discouraged with the progress in Frankfurt, and in 1686 
accepted a position as the senior court preacher in Dresden. This marked the end of the 
Frankfurt phase of the Pietist movement. Most early conventicle movcnvnts had 
disbanded or were tightly restricted as they had become in Frankfurt. Spener and his Pin 
Da Menu had called forth a new wave of reform literature, but gains were modest. In the 
following years a more clearly deftned and consequently polarizing movement would 
erupt. 


Conflict and Expansion of the Pietist Movement 

The Pietist movement took on a new character in Germany in the late 1680s. Earlier, tire 
lines between supporters and opponents of the new movement were fluid and difficult to 
draw. However, the dramatic events of the late 1680s and early 1690s forced individuals 
to identify with one party or another. For the first time the terms Pietist and Pietism were 
applied consistently to the new movement. The events also signaled the arrival of a new 
generation of leaders, who extended the scope and impact of Pietism, most notably 
August Hermann Franeke. 

As a young lecturer at the University of Leipzig. Franeke initiated colloquia devoted 
to biblical study in 1686. Originally, the collegium philobiMicum. as it was known, 
differed from lire Frankfurt gatherings in its strict academic focus and Latin language. Its 
direction gradually shifted under a number of pietistic influences. Spener visited Leipzig 
in 1687 and urged Franeke and his associates to focus on the devotional aspects of 
biblical studies. That same year Franeke also experienced a powerful religious 
conversion, an experience that would become the paradigmatic conversion for many 
Pietists and energize Franeke to redouble his efforts to achieve religious reform. 

During 1688 the attendance at collegium philobiblicum grew as Franeke and others 
concentrated on issues of piety and devotion alongside excgetical concerns. Other 
colloquia developed as well, drawing lay people to the movement. Tire theology faculty, 
which had previously encouraged the collegium philobiblicum. became increasingly 
alarmed at the new developments and forbade Franeke to hold further colloquia. The 
gatherings continued, and a religious fervor gripped many students and townspeople in 
Leipzig. The Electoral Saxon authorities ordered an investigation into the disturbances. In 
response Franeke published his Apology (1689). justifying the events in Leipzig 
theologically. His ally CHRISTIAN THOMASIUS sent a legal opinion defending the 
Leipzig Pietists to tire Electoral government. Their responses inflamed matters and 
further publicized the Pietist cause. Franeke left the city in the fall of 1689. Thomasius 
and others were expelled in 1690 after tire government prohibited all conventicles. 

Pietist disturbances were not limited to Leipzig. In Hamburg the clergy and 
parishioners divided into Pietist and anti-Pietist patties and tire conflict nearly toppled the 
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cily council. In cities across middle and noithein Germany from Eifuri to LUbeck. Pietist 
movemenls emerged often in close association with Francke. Ecstatic experiences and 
v isions accompanied many of these. A series of piophetesses appealed in Pietist circles in 
Erfurt. Halheistadt. Qucdlinburg. and LUbeck. The ''extraordinary 1 circumstances." as 
they were known, deepened the divide between the Pietists and their opponents and 
spaw ned a furious exchange of tracts on all sides. The polemics between tlw Pietists and 
their Orthodox opponents reached a pitch in the 1690s unseen in Lutheranism since the 
days of the Refomiation. At stake were issues of religious enthusiasm, chiliasnt. and 
conventicles. Numerous supporteis of the Pietist cause lost their positions, including 
Francke who had been appointed preacher in Erfurt in 1690. 

Many urban and lenitorial governments suppressed the Pietist movement, but in the 
territories of elector Friedrich 111 of Brandenburg (later king Friedrich I of Prussia! 
Pietists found refuge and qualified support foi their aims. Friedrich saw the emergence of 
the Pietists as a convenient means of achieving his goals of religious TOLERATION and 
weakening the entrenched local interests in his territories that were closely allied with 
Lutheran orthodoxy. After Thomasius was dismissed from Leipzig the electoral 
government installed him at the academy in HALLE. Through Spener’s intervention 
Friedrich offered Francke a piofessoiship at Halle and a position as pastor just outside tire 
city. Electoral patronage insulated Francke from the attacks of the anti-Pietist clergy. The 
electoral authorities appointed other leading Pietists to the theological faculty in Halle, 
making the city and its university—officially established in 1694—the intellectual center 
of ecclesial Pietism in Germany. 

In Halle. Francke's views moderated, and he distanced himself from more radical 
Pietist visionaries and prophets. His characteristic emphases on powerful experiences of 
repentance. GRACE, and conversion became hallmarks of Halle Pietism. In 1695 
Francke founded tire famous oiphanage in Halle, which grew into the most important 
Pietist institution in Germany. By 1714 the Halle foundations had over 1.850 pupils in its 
various schools. Alongside the pedagogical endeavors, the foundations produced 
phaimaccuticals and developed a large-scale printing house, whose revenues would 
substantially support their work. Francke's foundations were active in sending the first 
Protestant missionaries to INDIA and suppotied tire first Protestant mission to the Jews 
(see JUDAISM). 

In other areas of Brandenburg-Pmssia. Pietists found widespread support from the 
government of Friedrich. In 1691 Spcner became a leading church prelate in Berlin, 
where he developed close relationships with a number of government officials and was 
able to use his intluence to secure church appointments for Pietist clergy across 
Hohenzollcin territories. In Konigsbcrg the theology faculty became increasingly pro- 
Pietist in the early 1700s. Pietist-trained students from Halle came to dominate the 
military chaplaincy, itself an imponant route to higher church office in Friedrich’s 
territories. The advances of Pietism in Brandenburg-Prussia frequently encountered 
opposition from Lutheran orthodoxy, but as many historians have noted, the growth of 
Pietism played a significant role in the rise of live Prussian state. 

Outside of Brandenburg-Prussia. Pietist success was much more uneven at the end of 
the seventeenth and beginning of like eighteenth centuries. Electoral Saxony beeanv a 
bulwatk against Pietism. The univeisities of Wittenberg and Leipzig were vehemently 
anti-Pietist. and the influential Dresden superintendent. Valentin Ernst Ldscher (1673- 
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1749). became one of Pietism's ablest opponents. In other territories Pietists found 
varying degrees of acceptance. In Hessen-Darmstadt Pietists garnered strong support at 
court. In WUrttemberg. despite continued opposition from the theology faculty in 
Tubingen, suppoit for moderate Pietism grew within the tenitoiial church. 

Bremen, under the influence of Untereyck and later Cornelius de Hase (1653-1710) 
and Friedrich Adolph Lampe (1683-1729). became the center of Reformed Pietism in 
Germany and influenced the Reformed territories of tire lower Rhine and East Friesland. 
Pietism tire re developed in close association with tire COVENANT theology of Coccejus. 
and generally Pietism did not lead to the same level of conflict as it did in Lutheran areas. 
Although wary of separatism and the influence of tire Labadists. tire Reformed synods in 
the Lower Rhine endorsed conventicles so long as the clergy exercised a level of 
oversight. In SWITZERLAND, however, the development of a Pietist reform movement 
in Bern directly inlluenced by Spener and Franeke was suppressed in 1699. 


Radical Pietism 

Other Pietist currents ran outside of and often opposed to the established Lutheran and 
Reformed churches. These radical Pietists, as they have come to be known, emphasized 
many of tire same things as other Pietists: the practice of piety, regeneration. Iropcs for 
better times, conventicle formation. However, their criticism of the established churches 
was far more intense and often resulted in the rejection of tire existing church as Babel 
and their separation from established Protestantism. The advocacy of heterodox ideas 
such as the authority of the inner word, imminent 1.000-year reign of Christ, and 
UNIVERSAL1SM placed many radicals outside the limits of orthodoxy. Much more than 
ecclesial Pietists, radicals drew on mystical spiritualist sources, which included medieval 
mystics but also theosophists like Weigel and JAKOB BOEHME. Tire lines between 
radical and ecclesial Pietism are fluid, however, and where older scholarship tended to 
dismiss tire radicals as aberrations and fanatics, in recent decades they have been 
integrated nroie fully into the broader narrative of Pietism. 

The interrelation of mainstream and radical Pietism is evident in one of the founders 
of the Frankfurt collegia / wctaite . Johann Jacob SelrUtz. A wealthy lawyer. SchUtz was 
one of Spener's most ardent early supporters and a leader within live gatherings. Early in 
the 1670s he established connections with the separatist Labadist community—including 
Anna Maria van Schurman—and was responsible for introducing Labadist ideas to 
Spener's circle. He giadually distanced himself from Frankfurt collegia pietaii .t and 
established separate gatherings in the Saalhof with Maria Baur von Eyscneck. By 1682 he 
broke with Spener and the Lutheran church, having become convinced that tire true 
Christian church could be realized only in small communities of believers. 

Johanna Eleonora von Meilau (1644-1724) came out of the Saalhof circle and became 
one of the most important figures for early radical Pietism. Influenced by both Spener 
and SehUtz. she had renounced court life and found a spiritual calling in Frankfurt leading 
devotional gatherings and instiucting young girls. Eventually, however, sire married 
Johann Wilhelm Petersen (1649-1726). a protege of Spener's. Tire couple developed a 
collaborative intellectual relationship, and von Merlau inlluenced her husband's move 
toward radical Pietist views. Petersen was dismissed from his position as Luneburg's 
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superintendent in 1692 foe hie defense of chiliasm. They found refuge in Brandenburg, 
where sympathizers at the electoral court were able to secure a state pension for Petersen. 
Without ministeiiul obligations, he and his wife further developed their millennial views 
and. influenced by JANE WARD LEADE. advocated the doctrine of the return of all 
things. They became key figures in radical Pietism but never separated themselves fully 
from the Lutheran church. 

One of the most important radical Pietists to emerge in the 1690s was the histoiian and 
theologian. Gottfried Arnold. Initially drawn to moderate Pietism, by the late 1690s 
Arnold hai come to reject the established church entirely, embrace CELIBACY, and 
sought to combine older mystical theology with the theosophy of Boehme. His most 
imponant work. An Impartial History of the Church caul Heresy 11699/ 1700). sought to 
turn live tables on the "orthodox" in Christian history and accused them of exacerbating 
eiror through their persecutions of the heterodox. His woik on church history put him 
squarely in the camp of radical Pietists who had rejected established religion. 
Consequently Arnold confounded many when he married in 1701 and accepted a clerical 
position in the Lutheran church. Arnold's decision to moderate his views illustrates the 
permeable boundaries between radical and ceclcsial Pietism. 

Other radical Pietists never reconciled themselves to any form of established 
Christianity. JOHANN CONRAD D1PPEL (1673-1734). one of Arnold's most ardent 
followers, vehemently criticized the confessional churches throughout his life and 
developed a highly spiritualized ECCLESIOLOGY and undeistandrng of the 
SACRAMENTS. His overt criticisms and NONCONFORMITY earned him frequent 
imprisonment and banishment. Like Dippel. the itinerant preacher Ernst Christoph 
Hochmann von Hochenau 11670—1721 > rejected all formal church organizations and 
urged his followers to form only loose associations between conventicles. 

For some radical Pietists the road to separation led not just to the rejec tion of the state 
churches but to the formation of new religious societies. One of the earliest—and most 
notorious—was the communal society around Eva von Buttlar (1670—1721). which 
emerged out of radical Pietist circles in Hesse around 1700. The group eventually settled 
in Wittgenstein in 1704. a territory known for its Toleration of religious dissenters. The 
society's bizarre sexual practices, derived from Buttlar's peculiar reading of theosophical 
and Phtladelphian sources, shocked live German public, and led to live arrest of the 
group's leaders and eventual dissolution of the society. Although atypical, the "Buttlar 
Mob" as they came to be known, became a cautionary tale that was used by opponents to 
discredrt radical Pietist sects. 

One of the most enduring associations in radical Pietism w as live formation of the New 
Baptists (Dunker. Schwarzenau Brethren) in 1708. l.ed by Alexander Mack, a follower of 
Hochmann von Hochenau. the New Baptists began instituting adult rebaptism in 
Schwarzenau in live territory of Wittgenstein. A number of radical Pietists had criticized 
infant BAPTISM, hut Mack and his circle were the frrst to institute adult baptism as a 
communal practice in Pietism. The New Baptists grew in number and eventually 
emigrated to Friesland and later Pennsylvania, where their descendants formed the 
Brethren churches (see BRETHREN. CHURCH OF THE). 

At live same time other radical Pietist sects formed in the religiously tolerant territories 
of Wittgenstein and the Wetterau. Tlve lnspirationists. for instance, believed their leaders 
to be true instruments of God and thus able to speak authoritatively as prophets. They 
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combined radical Gemiun Pietism with the prophecies and visions of the French 
Camisards and began establishing communities in Maricnborn and Wittgenstein around 
1715. Descendants of the Inspirationists emigrated to Koith America in the nineteenth 
century, eventually forming the AMANA CHURCH SOCIETY. 


Later Pietism 

After 1740 the strength of Pietist movements in Gemiany. both ecclcsial and radical, 
waned. In Biandenburg-Prussia. where Pietists had enjoyed privileged positions at court 
and in the church, Friedrich 11 showed little sympathy for the Pietist cause. The 
University of Halle, previously a bastion of ecclcsial Pietism, now became tire leading 
exponent of theological Rationalism in Germany under JOHANN SALOMO SEMLER. 
In tire face of new ENLIGHTENMENT challenges to traditional Protestantism, the 
differences that appeared to separate Pietists and their oithodox opponents seemed far 
less pressing. Pietist thought and practice continued in many parts of Geiman 
Protestantism but often in an attenuated form. Against this broader trend of decline. 
Pietism nourished in the mid-eighteenth century in two contexts: lire Duchy of 
Wuutemberg and tire Moravians under NIKOLAUS LUDWIG VON ZINZENDORF. 
Both of these established enduring Pietist traditions that remain until the present day. 

In no other territory in Germany did Pietism take deeper root than in Wuutemberg. 
Initially, however. Pietists found little suppoit in the duchy. Theologians in Tubingen 
were among tire most vocal opponents of Johann Aindt in the seventeenth century, and 
despite the reform proposals of Johann Valentin Andreae in the first half of the century or 
the presence of radical spiritualists in the second half, the ideas of Sparer and other 
Pietists gained acceptance only slowly. By the 1690s. however, moderate Pietism had 
attained a limited level of recognition in Wuutemberg. Acceptance grew within the 
chureh throughout tire early eighteenth century, and in 1743—in pan to compete with the 
growing influence of the Moravians—tire Wuutemberg church explicitly authorized 
conventicle gatherings, thereby institutionalizing a key Pietist practice in the 
congregations. A distinctive Wurttemberg Pietism within the temtorial church emerged 
under the biblical scholar and millennial^ thinker. JOHANN ALBRECHT BENGEL 
< 1687-17521. and his pupil Friedrich Christoph Oetinger < 1702-1782). whose speculative 
theology took him beyond Bengel’s biblicism toward theosophy and tire Kabbalah. 
Wuutemberg Pietism established itself fust among the middle classes but eventually 
came to powerfully influence folk piety in Wurttemberg. Even today Pietist influences 
continue to shape Protestantism in Wurttemberg. 

Another distinctive variant of Pietism emerged under the leadeiship of Zinzendorf. 
who had been raised in a thoroughly Pietist milieu. Beginning in 1722 he began settling 
religious refugees on his estate in Upper Lusatia. Tire refugees came from Moravia. 
Bohemia. Silesia, and other pans of central Europe and represented a number of 
confessions including descendants from the pre-Reformation Hussite church, the Unllus 
Frill mm. The community grew quickly and despite early dissension among the refugees. 
Zinzendorf was able to forge an agreement among nearly all the Brethren to establish a 
new communitarian life in 1727. Combining Spelter’s notion of tire cceleswla in ecclesia 
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with I he elements of the older Unitas Frainim. Zinzendorf established HERRNHUT as 
an eccleiiala or little church within the established Lutheran church of Saxony. 

Pietism profoundly shaped Zinzendorf and the early Hcirnhut community. Zinzendorf 
came to reject, however. Francke's emphasis on the repentance struggle in the conversion 
process, and he dismissed Bengel’s millennialism. leading to deep rifts between 
Zinzendorf and ecclesial Pietists in Halle and WUrttcmberg. Increasingly Zinzendorf 
turned toward Luther’s theology of the cross, out of which the distinctive themes of the 
blood and wounds of Christ and mystical “encounter with the Savior" developed. 
Zinzendorf also drew heavily on the Philadelphian ideas of the radical Pietists and sought 
to unite Christians in an ecumenical society that transcended confessional divisions. Tire 
Hcirnhut community was extraordinarily dynamic and led to the establishment of sister 
communities across Europe and North America. Particularly active as preachers and 
missionaries. Zinzendor f s followers were responsible for the transmission of many 
Pietist ideas to Protestants beyond Germany, including JOHN WESLEY and English 
METHODISM. Despite Zinzendorf s ecumenical ideals. I>c eventually formed a separate 
free church, known in the English-speaking world as the MORAVIAN CHURCH. 
Because of its distinct identity, older narratives tended to treat Zinzendorf and the 
Moravians separately from oilier Pietist groups, hut more recently they have been 
incorporated into the larger context and historiography of Pietism. 

Additional Pietist impulses reenKiged during the late eighteenth century. The 
establishment of the Deutsche ChrlMeniunigeiellschafi in Basel in 1780 marked a neo- 
Pietist development within German Protestantism modeled on the SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. Within a few years sister societies were 
established across Protestant Germany and Switzerland. Unlike many earlier Pietist 
organizations, which retained their confessional identities, from the outset the 
Chrisientumgeselltihtifi was conceived as a joint Protestant project. The Chriaen- 
lumneulhchaft established a Bible society in 1804 and a mission society in 1815 (see 
BASEL MISSION), which became one of the leading Protestant missionary societies in 
Europe. 

The late eighteenth century also saw a series of neo-Pietist figures such as JOHANN 
KASPAR LAVATER (1741-1801). JOHANN HEINRICH JUNG-STII.LING (1740- 
1817). and JOHANN FRIEDRICH OBERLIN (1790-1824). all of whom drew 
consciously on elements of Pietism but also sought to come to terms with challenges 
presented by tlie Enlightenment. Jung-Stilling. in particular, provides a bridge to the 
revival movements of the nineteenth century. 

Scholars disagree whether the term Pietism can be profitably extended into the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Without question. Pietist currents continued in the 
revival movement (Erweckungsbewgung) in German-speaking lands during the 
nineteenth century. Pietism influenced HANS NIELSEN HAUGE in NORWAY and the 
Mission Covenant Church in SWEDEN (1878). In North America the legacy of Pietism 
continued among the existing Moravian and Brethren churches, in various Lutheran and 
Reformed denominations, as well as among new formations such as Johann Georg 
Rapp's Harmony Society and tlie EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH. 
The diversity of these groups, however, also illustrates the heterogeneity of movements 
inspired by Pietism and the problem of applying a single historical concept to them. Later 
Pietism bears a number of similarities to EVANGELICALISM and HoUNESS 
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MOVEMENTS, but fum connections between them require further comparative 
research. 

See also Millenarians and Miilennialists 
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JONATHAN STROM 


PILGRIM FATHERS 


When King Jantes I would not refomi the CHURCH OF ENGLAND along Calvinist 
lines, disaffected Puiitans (see PURITANISM) in northern Nottinghamshire and adjacent 
regions separated around 1605, fomting independent congregations led by JOHN 
SMYTH at Gainsborough Hall, and by Richard Clifton at Scrooby Manor, ilse home of 
Elder William Brewster. JOHN ROBINSON, former dean of Corpus Christi College. 
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Cambridge, then deposed "teacher" (assistant pastori at St. Andrew's parish in Norwich, 
joined them around 1607-1608. Pursued, fined, and jailed, these Separatists tied in tire 
summer of 160S to Amsterdam, where they joined the group led by Francis Johnson. 
Theii arrival caused Amsterdam's English Reformed to organize a distinct, contrasting 
congregation. It still uses the Begijnhof Chapel. 

Influenced by Amsterdam MENNONTTES. John Smyth rebaptized himself and some 
followers, forming the first English Baptist congregation and brairding Clifton and other 
foimer friends who had not joined as heretics. In early 1609. to avoid further 
controversies. John Robinson moved with about a hundred adults to Leiden. Establishing 
a “congregational" church, they attracted new members from East Anglia. Kent. London, 
and elsewhere, including Walloon I Huguenot) refugees already in Leiden. and some 
Dutch. By 1620. when resumption of tire Dutch war with Spain made their future 
uncertain, the Leiden congregation had around 400 families ready to go to Anvrica. 

Significance beyond their numbers was achieved by Brewster's printing Puritan and 
Separatist propaganda, smuggled into ENGLAND but also sold at the Frankfurt Book 
Fair. Befriended by Leiden's antiArnrinian (sec ARMINIANISMl professor Johannes 
Polyander. Robinson debated with Simon Episeopius and grew toward a "semi- 
Separatist" position, open to collaboration w ith other congregations. Away from home, 
his members attended French and DUTCH REFORMED churches. WILLIAM AMES 
and Henry Jacob were among visitors to Robinson's congregation. Jacob returned to 
London, where in Southwark he set up England's first sustained Separatist congregation, 
along the same lines. 

Plymouth Colony (now southeast Massachusetts) began in 1620 when the ship 
Mayflower transported Leiden Separatists and a smaller number of others from England. 
Before landing, the colonists drew up the “Mayflower Compact." a civil contract by 
which everyone including the "Strangers" (piobably meaning the non-English 
HUGUENOTS) agreed to abide by English law and any new bylaws passed by the 
colonists. This applied congregational church polity (itself derived from Duteh 
Mennonite example) to civil society. It marks the beginning of town-meeting democracy 
in New England. Migration to Plymouth from Leiden continued for more than a decade. 
John Robinson, with the majority still in Leiden, died there in 1625. WitlKiut an ordained 
minister. tl>c colonists introduced civil marriage registration, citing Dutch legal 
precedent. 

The colony’s independent history (1620-1691) is notable for peace treaties with local 
natives lasting fifty years, and for a court that recognized native sachems as the true 
proprietors of land. Governor William Bradford's nostalgic memoire. Of Pllmouih 
Plantation, is the prime historical source for the early years. In live second half of the 
century, the congregation in live colony's largest town. Scituate. split over the combined 
issues of live exclusivity of live covenant and consequences for suffrage and the 
distribution of common lands. Plymouth colony, predominantly eongregutionulist. was 
comparatively tolerant of BAPTISTS and Quakers (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF): there 
was no witchcraft hysteria. Puritan theologian JOHN COTTON reported that the 
Pilgrims' CONGREGATIONALISM inspired imitation in Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
Since the nineteenth century, however, this has been rejected sarcastically with appeals to 
“common sense" but not to contradictory evidence. Eventually overshadowed 
numerically and economically by the Massachusetts Bay Colony to its north, at mid- 
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century Plymouth was still considered important enough for its third governor. Edward 
Winslow, to he appointed by England's OLIVER CROMWELL and the Dutch 
pailiament to act as chairman of an international committee to settle outstanding disputes 
after the First Anglo-Dutch War (1654). 

Cast as heroes of romantic fiction in the nineteenth ccntuiy. the Plymouth Separatists 
acquired the name ‘'Pilgrims” and were excessively praised as paragons of civic and 
personal virtue who perfected the REFORMATION and founded DEMOCRACY in the 
American empire. An equally unscholarly debunking reaction followed in the twentieth 
century, and now the Pilgrims are ironically the focus of the American Indian 
Movement's “Day of Mourning" held on Thanksgiving Day. 

See also Dissent 
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JEREMY BANGS 


PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, THE 


The Pilgrim's Progress is one of the most widely read Christian texts of the English- 
speaking world, apan from the BIBLE, and is the best-known example of seventeenth- 
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century English Nonconformist literature. Written while its author JOHN BUNYAN. the 
son of a tinker, was imprisoned for unlicensed PREACHING, it became a best-seller in 
its own time, was swiftly translated and disseminated througlrout the world, and 
continues to be published and adapted by mainstream and evangelical presses. 

The Pilgrim * Progress From Thu World To Thai tshich Is To Come, published in 
1678. is a verse allegory of an individual's search foi live way to SALVATION. It opens 
with the author's recollection of a dream in which a man. Christian, with a great burden 
on his back and a book in his hand, is crying "What shall I do to be saved?" Then follows 
his journey from tire City of Destruction to the Celestial City. Vividly drawn figures and 
locations such as Mr. Worldly Wiseman. Giant Despair, the Slough of Despond, and 
Vanity Fair, add drama and social realism to a text that narrates the tensions of 
piedestinarian CALVINISM as experienced by an individual. 

The Pilgrim's Progress. Part Two. published in 1684. follows the journey of 
Christiana. Christian's wife, and her family, as they follow his path to salvation, guided 
by an ideal pastor. Mr. Great-heart. This focus on a gtoup rather than an individual is 
often linked w ith Bunyan's later experience as minister of his Bedford congregation, but 
it also reflects the gradual consolidation of Nonconformist communities in the period and 
their own problems. 

The Pilgrim's Progress is celebrated for its acute observations of spiritual and 
psychological states and social realities. Its wide readership has always been attributed to 
its lively colloquial language, dramatic scenes, and memorable characters that make the 
process of learning the theological lessons of Calv inism a pleasure. 
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TAMSIN SPARGO 


PILGRIMAGES 


See Travels and Pilgrimages 
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P1LKINGTON, GEORGE LAWRENCE 
( 1865 - 1897 ) 


English missionary leader. Pilkingum was bom in Tyrrellspass. County Wesimeaih. 
IRELAND in 1865. and he died ai Luba's Fort. Uganda. December 12. 1897. He was 
educated at Uppingham School and attended Pembroke College. CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY as a scholar when evangelical student activism was at its height. After a 
CONVERSION experience Ire became imbued with evangelistic zeal and with the 
teaching on holiness associated with the KESWICK MOVEMENT. Caught up in the 
enthusiasm for MISSIONS engendered by the Cambridge Seven. Ire offered his services 
to the CHINA INLAND MISSION, but bowed to his parents' entreaty to defer 
missionary service. Tire delay enabled him to achieve high academic success in classics 
on graduating in 1887. 

After a shot! stint of teaching at Harrow and at Bedford Grammar School, he was 
appointed in 1890 by the (Anglican) CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY to Buganda. 
where tire Protestant missionary movement had recently seen its first major East African 
success. An active new bishop. A.R.Tucker (1849-1914). was consecrated for Eastern 
Equatorial Africa that year to oversee tire consolidation of the church. Pilkington was one 
of several young men appointed for that purpose. 

Buganda was in llux. Protestant and Catholic missions, led respectively by British and 
French missionaries, had arrived almost simultaneously, and each had a following among 
the Ganda. Muslim activity had preceded them. British. French, and German competition 
in AFRICA was intensifying. Conservative traditionalists were seeking to maintain and 
revive the power of the sacral monarchy. Buganda was full of complex power struggles, 
where political and religious loyalties inevitably interpenetrated. 

Pilkington’s brief service was significant in two respects. With Tucker's 
encouragement, he devoted his scholarly gifts to work on the Luganda vernacular. Early 
preaching and Scripture reading had been in Swahili, the current lingua franca. Pilkington 
was the key figure in the production—in a remarkably short time and at a remarkably 
high standard—of the BIBLE in the Luganda language, making use of the existing </r 
facto oral translations arising from tire work of Ganda preachers. Christianity and reading 
were closely identified in Buganda. and tire printed Bible was soon in widespread use 
(sec BIBLE TRANSLATION). A vernacular literature in Luganda followed. 

Pilkington and his colleagues, as British Evangelicals, distinguished between "real'' 
and "nominal'’ Christianity. Despite their best efforts, ''nominal’' Christianity was as 
manifest in Buganda as in Britain. Pilkington. with his Keswick views and impatience 
with anything he regarded as unspiritual, was especially distressed by the weight given by 
church members to political factors. He rejected an overture from tire king to come over 
to the Protestant side because he saw no sign of ‘'real’’ Christianity in him. Late in 1893. 
depressed and unwell, he took a solitary retreat on a lake island. There he received an 
experience of renewal that he described as "the baptism of the Holy Ghost." His 
colleagues responded enthusiastically, and in tire meetings that followed, tire renewal 
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spread through much of like Ganda church, with all the marks of ''real" Christianity 
clearly evident. On leave in 1896. Pilkington took the message about revival to the huge 
Liverpool conference of the Student Volunteer Missionary Union. On return to East 
Africa he surprised colleagues by cycling from tire coast to Buganda. taking three weeks 
en route but arriving five weeks ahead of the rest of the patty who were traveling by more 
conventional means. 

Despite his unworldly outlook. Pilkington took for granted the desirability of British 
colonial overrule in East Africa. When in 1897 Ganda forces were called in to assist 
British officials to quell a mutiny by Sudanese troops, he readily went with them, and 
was mortally wounded in the battle. 

The Ganda church was pivotal in the development of Protestant Christianity in East 
Africa. Ganda preachers brought about live evangelization of much of what is now 
Uganda, and the biblical and revival movements facilitated by Pilkington were important 
elements in that achievement. East African Protestantism has been overwhelmingly 
Biblicist; and tike revival movement (Balokelc). the most powerful element in Protestant 
spirituality throughout East Africa, acknow ledges Pilkington as a forerunner. 

See also Evangelicalism: Missionary Organizations: Missions. British: Revivals: 
Studd. Charles T. 
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ANDREW F. WALLS 


PLURAL MARRIAGE (POLYGAMY) 


Polygamy literally means "plural marriage." Though there are isolated instances of 
polyandry (multiple husbands), such as in Nepal, the overwhelming number of 
polygamous groups or societies throughout history have been polygynous (more than one 
wife). This is reflected in tike fact that modem English speakers tend to use the term 
polygamy and its cognates when technically they are referring to polygyny. To avoid 
pedantry, the terms will be used interchangeably in this article. 
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Early Christian Views 

Almost from the beginning, the dominant Christian view of plural matriage has been one 
of opposition and proscription. As with other religions. Christians often defined 
themselves in contradistinction to those around them. From an organizational-behavior 
perspective, this can be understood as "boundary maintenance" and identity formulation. 
As part of the effort to disengage from JUDAISM, for instance. Christians distanced 
themselves from contemporary Jewish polygamy and even from patriarchal polygyny. 
Justin Maityr's <c. 100-c. 165) repudiation of polygamy in his Dialogue with Tnpho the 
Jr 11 is an example of this. However, because Christians inherited the Hebrew Bible (Old 
Testament i as their Scripture, they felt compelled to explain how many of its leading men 
could have practiced polygyny and still enjoyed Yahweh’s favor. In the context of an 
emerging patristic abhorrence of sex (even marital sex in some cases), justification for 
patriarchal polygamy was only possible by viewing it first as a special primordial 
"dispensation" from God in order to multiply and replenish the earth, and second, by 
stripping the patriarchs of any passion or pleasure in tire process of fulfilling that 
dispensation. 

During the patristic period, when Christianity was tilting toward ASCETICISM, the 
ideal was "no marriage" or at least no procreatively active marriage, rather than prolific 
plural marriage. If a man "had" to marry rather than burn, according to the early church 
evangelist (Paul), he should still wort toward overcoming sexual desire, even toward his 
own wife. A concomitant of the patristic fear of sexual longing was a rather unflattering 
view of women as basically purveyors of male-corrupting temptation. Given such 
attitudes i which continued into the Middle Ages—Aquinas called women "misbegotten 
males”i. why would any God-fearing Christian man wish to compound his problems by 
desiring more than one wife? The idea was to pull man out of the sexual mire, not push 
him in. 

Still, allowances were made for live less spiritual, including toleration of 
"concubinage." In Roman society, ceitain classes of people could not legally be mairied. 
so they simply lived together. In oilier instances, mairied or unmarried men kept a 
mistress. Children born of concubinage, called "natural children." were accorded a status 
inferior to children of the lawfully wedded wife, and tlrey received a lesser inheritance or. 
at tints, none at all. Clerical toleration of concubinage was a begrudging concession to a 
fallen world. Elevating concubinage to polygamy, by giving it the status of legal mairiage 
with all the concomitant rights and restrictions, was out of the question. The 
inconsistency of sanctioning one while condemning the oilier, however, was not lost on 
polygamy’s supponers. Later defenders of polygyny would often point to the hypocrisy 
of society’s tolerating promiscuity and prostitution while being scandalized by the 
prospect of socially stable, legalized polygamy. 
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Protestant Reformation 

The Protestant REFORMATION challenged Roman Catholic teachings on various points 
with regard to mairiage and sexuality, but not on polygamy. The Reformers adopted a 
more positive attitude toward sex within marriage, but they could see little good in 
reviving plural marriage. Among the rare exceptions was the occasional concession to 
royalty in need of an heir. MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546) and PHILIP 
MELANCHTHON < 1497-1560). for instance, justified polygamy as an acceptable wav 
around live indissolubility of mairiage for both HENRY VIII (1491-1547) and PHILIP 
OF HESSE. In cases such as these, where issues of inheritance were absolutely crucial 
and DIVORCE virtually impossible, polygamy was considered as a practical, even pious, 
alternative to adultery or concubinage. There is evidence that Pope Clement VII briefly 
pondered a polygamy dispensation for Henry but ultimately decided against it. His close 
advisor Cardinal Cajetan argued that because polygamy violated neither divine nor 
natural law. it was a viable emergency option. In Lutheran GERMANY. Philip of Hesse 
followed the pastoral advice of Luther. Melanchton. and MARTIN BUCER < 1491-15511 
and took a second wife. 

Supponers of polygamy were literally anathematized by the Catholic Council of Trent 
in 1563. but throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a steady, if minority, 
stream of Protestants continued to defend it as appropriate under certain circumstances. It 
was proposed, for instance, as a solution where a wife was barren or nKiitally ill. or 
where a husband had been taken captive in a foreign country. It was also advanced as the 
answer to localized imbalances in the sex ratio. Despite antagonists' lurid descriptions of 
the lustful theocrats who led the brief Anabaptist rebellion in Munster, polygyny appears 
to have been implemented there primarily as an interim welfare measure to provide 
protection for the large number of women left behind when their husbands depatted or 
were expelled from the city. Similarly, following the Thirty Years War. like regional 
council in Nuremberg reportedly proposed a season of polygamy to care for the widows 
and fatherless and to replenish the stock of males in like population, though this has not 
been verified in any surviving contemporary records. 

One of the most famous advocates of plural marriage in early modem Europe was the 
English poet JOHN MILTON (1608-c. 1674). whose marriage was sufficiently strained 
that his wife left him and returned to her childhood home. In his Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine (not discovered and published until the 1800s). Milton, on pragmatic as well as 
scriptural grounds, urged polygamy as a way around like vinuul impossibility of divorce. 
On the continent a few years later, the German Lutheran John Leyser became like primary 
public proponent of polygamy. His Political Discourse on Polygamy (1676) was more 
elaborate than Milton’s work, but followed tike same dual fomiut of defending polygamy 
based on the Bible and purposing it as a socially progressive possibility in select 
situations. Suppoiters of polygamy, always a tiny minority, were widely lampooned as 
lechers in the pamphlet wars of like day. For their pan. in good Reformation tradition, 
they claimed only to Ire calling for tire further restoration of legitimate biblical practices. 

As polygamy apologetics continued sporadically throughout (he eighteenth century, 
polygamy came to be seen as a panacea for yet other problems. One of the most 
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significant examples was the work of the Methodist hospital chaplain. Martin Madan 
<1726-17901. In his multivolumc wort: Thelyphtlwra 1 1780). Madan proposed a full-scale 
return to the laws of the Hebrew Bible as the solution to the sorry plight of seduced and 
abandoned young women like the ones he routinely dealt with in tire hospital. According 
to Madan. if biblical laws were followed, then a man who seduced an unmarried woman 
would have to marry her and provide for her. and this would be possible for men already 
nianied because polygamy would be legal. Madan saw polygamy as the "divine law" of 
the Old Testament and argued that it had nor been abrogated by Christ: only when 
uninspired churchmen in tire post-apostolic pciiod modified or overturned divine Old 
Testament practices like polygamy did society begin to deteriorate. In addition to 
reiterating many of tire previously recognized special circumstances in which polygamy 
would be a viable alternative to extramarital liaisons. Madan acknowledged that some 
men would satisfy their lusts regardless of the consequences, polygamy became a way to 
make them pay tire price for their indulgences. On the other hand. Madan gave little 
attention to how female victims or first w ives would feel about this arrangement. 

The Luthers. Miltons, and Madans notwithstanding, support for polygamy has been 
extremely limited throughout Christian history both in terms of numbers and scope. Until 
the nineteenth century, that support was almost always a response to the difficulties 
imposed by the prevailing view of the indissolubility of monogamous marriage. 
Monogamy was assumed to be the norm: plural marriage only filled in the dysfunctional 
gaps. Such, however, was not the case with Mormon polygamy in mid-nmcteenth-century 
America, a phenomenon unique in the Western world, both in its scope and its nature. 
Though thousands of Mormons would eventually enter plural marriages, the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints did not count polygamy as one of its founding 
principles. Plural marriage was added more than a decade after the church’s 1830 
organization and was not publicly proclaimed until the 1850s. After nearly four decades 
of openly practicing and defending "the principle." as Mormons called it. in the face of 
severe persecution, church president Wilfoid Woodruff <1807-18981 issued a formal 
statement in 1890 indicating the Latterday Saints' intention to comply with the federal 
laws prohibiting plural mairiages. Within Christendom, the uniqueness of the Mormon 
experience makes it worth discussing at some length. 


Mormonism and Polygamy 

Despite all that has been written about Moimon polygamy, no satisfactory explanation 
for its inauguration has emerged. It was not part of a conscious effort to reform maniage 
and divorce laws. It did not grow out of obvious social dysfunction within the 
community. Indeed, there is no clear background for its inception other than the 
fundamental Mormon commitment to biblical restorationisin. which is apparent in the 
very wording of the revelation: "Verily, thus saith the Loid unto you my servant Joseph 
(Smith), that inasmuch as you have inquired of my hand to know and understand wherein 
I. the Loid. justified my servants Abraham. Isaac, and Jacob, as also Moses. David, and 
Solomon, my servants, as touching the principle and doctrine of their having many wives 
and concubines. Behold, and lo. I am the Lord thy God. and will answer thee as touching 
this matter. Therefore, prepare thy heart to receive and obey the instiuctions which 1 am 
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about to give unto you...an appointment (to) restore all things’* (Doctrine and Covenants 
132:1-3.40). 

When the revelation tame. Victorian Mormons were eaught completely by surprise. 
Even BRIGHAM YOUNG (1801-1877). long regarded in popular stereo-type as the 
quintessential Mormon polygamist, remaiked that when the concept was first presented to 
him. he "desired lire grave" rather than embrace the practice. Despite such initial 
hesitations, the Latter-day Saints pressed forward with the implementation of plural 
marriage. The biblical patriarch Abraham was their explicit model. Not only was Ire a 
polygamist and paragon of piety fully in favor with God. but the Saints could identify 
with Abraham's poignant (and painful) willingness to proceed with God’s command to 
sacrifice Isaac even when his natural feelings recoiled. Appropriately, the revelation 
inauguiating plural marriage contained this injunction: "go ye. therefore, and do the 
works of Abraham: enter ye into my law and ye shall l«e saved" iDoctiinc and Covenants 
132:32). 

The only other revealed rationale for Mormon polygamy was that it would aid in 
"raising up" a people to God. Again. Abraham was paradigmatic: "the promise [of 
numerous posterity) was made unto Abraham: and by this law |polygamy| is the 
continuation of the works of my Father, wherein Ire glorifieth himself (Doctrine and 
Covenants 132:31). The Book of Mormon endorsed monogamy as its norm, except in 
special circumstances: "For if 1 will, said the Lord of Hosts, raise up seed unto me. I will 
command my people: otherwise they shall hearken unto these things'* (Jacob 2:30). From 
the Latter-day Saints' perspective, plural marriage enabled God to "jump stait” a latter- 
day covenant people because polygamist parents, representing the pinnacle of 
faithfulness, would raise in righteousness a large posterity. This is reminiscent of how 
earlier Christian apologists justified patiiarchal polygamy. The Mormon revelation also 
reflects the sense of divine dispensation with regard to plural marriage rather than human 
initiation and indiscriminate implementation. 

During the fifty years that "the principle" was in force, about twenty to thirty percent 
of the Latter-day Saints lived in polygamous families. This would place them at the upper 
end of the scale of participation when compared with the non-Western polygamous 
groups who have been studied by twentieth-century social scientists. Contrary to popular 
perception, monogamous matriages always outnumber polygamous ones in polygamous 
societies. According to data collected a generation ago. three out of every four tribes in 
sub-Saharan AFRICA considered polygamy the preferred form of marriage. In only one 
thud of them, however, did the incidence of plural marriage exceed twenty percent. The 
incidence of polygamy in Mormon Utah in lire second half of live nineteenth century 
closely parallels these findings. As George P.Murdock (1897-1985) the eminent 
twentieth-century cataloger of ethnographic information, explained, a society is said to be 
polygamous "Wherever the culture permits, and public opinion encourages, a man to have 
more than one wife at the same time, whether such unions are common or comparatively 
rare, conftned to men of outstanding prestige or allowed to anyone who can afford them" 
(Hillman 1975:88). 

Another similarity between the African and live Mormon experience is live number of 
wives married by polygamists. In Africa a generation ago live mean number of wives per 
husband was 2.5: in Mormon Utah it was 2.3. These data reflect economic realities. Only 
a minority of males in any given society have the personal resources to expand their 
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household in this manner. Polygamy has almost always been confined to the wealthy 
and/or the powerful in any place whete it has been practiced. Today, people influenced 
by sex-saturated Western culture may view plural marriage as little more than plural sex. 
but to those who actually engage in the practice, it means plural families, with all the 
corresponding obligations and responsibilities. For those interested in multiple sex 
paitners. tltere have always been less costly and consequential ways to achieve that goal. 
Though added responsibilities and burdens accompany the practice of polygamy, so often 
does enhanced prestige. As with olivet polygamous societies, studies show a high degree 
of correspondence between leadership standing within the Latter-day Saints community 
and the practice of plural marriage. 

Although Latter-day Saints pointed primarily to revelation as the reason for practicing 
plural marriage, a strident and widespread antipolygamy campaign by contemporary 
Christians compelled them to develop elaborate justifications for the practice. Many of 
these were openly derived from earlier Protestant defenses of polygamy. For instance. 
Latter-day Saints knew of. and quoted. Luther. Milton, and Madun. Like Madan. they 
viewed plural marriage as protective of women. Polygamy would provide for the widow, 
the spinster, and the orphan. It would make promiscuity and its attendant health-care ills a 
thing of tl>c past. As Mormons were fond of pointing out. there were no brothels in Zion. 
Plural marriage also ensured a God-fearing spouse to every woman who desired one. 
Some even argued that it offered a kind of spiritual version of Lycurgus's vision for 
ancient Sparta, where children were to be horn not just to "first corner" wives but to all 
who wished to have a child fathered by the "best men." As George Bernard Shaw would 
later quip. “Women will always prefer a tenth share of a first-rate man to live exclusive 
possession of a thirdrate one" (Caimcross 1974:221). 

To the surprise of their contemporaries. Latter-day Saints women were as aggressive 
and vocal in their support of polygamy as the men. They argued that polygamy was 
progressive, live means to freedom, respect, and personal development. Leading Mormon 
Emmeline B Wells (1828-1921) wrote that Latter-day Saints teachings in general and 
polygamy in particular made Utah women "real, genuine, rational beings.” rather than a 
"glittering and fragile toy. a thing without brains or soul, placed on a tinseled and 
unsubstantial pedestal" as was common elsewhere in Victorian America {Woman’s 
Etponeni. July 15. 1872. 29). Shared domestic responsibilities enabled women to puisue 
what education and professional training was open to them at the time. Mormon women 
became doctors, midwives, merchants, and politicians. They aligned themselves with 
some of the foremost advocates of women's rights in their day. Susan B.Anthony (1820- 
1906). for instance, joined Wells and colleagues in 1879 to deliver a protest memorial 
against antipolygamy legislation. Reading the Latter-day Saints Woman's Exponent for 
this time period provides ample testimony that polygamous wives were far front the 
servile "pawns of the pr iesthood" their opponents elaimed them to he. 

Popular misunderstanding of Mormon polygamy led opponents in the United States to 
support the 1870 extension of the voting franchise to women in the Utah Ter ritory on the 
assumption that if Latter-day Saints women could vote, they would naturally overturn the 
oppressive polygamic theocracy that held them in thralldom. When Mormon women 
turned out to he vocal defenders of plural marriage, regularly staging "indignation 
meetings" against meddling Easterners, opponents spent the 1880s Dying to pass 
legislation to not only disenfranchise polygamist men but their wives as well. The 
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Edmunds Act of 1882 disenfranchised polygamists, attached a misdemeanor penalty to 
cohabitation, and sent convicted practitioners to the penitentiary. When it became 
apparent that polygamist Latter-day Saint leaders would resist "the Raid" by going “on 
the underground" (Latter-day Saints Church President John Taylor died in 18X7. while in 
hiding on the underground), the Edmunds-Tucker Act was passed. This not only 
perpetuated the provisions of tl»e previous act but attacked the Latter-day Saints church 
itself. It dissolved the corporation of the church and escheated to the federal government 
its properties, valued over fifty thousand dollars. In 1890 the Supreme Court upheld the 
constitutionality of the Edmunds-Tucker Act as well as an Idaho statute disenfranchising 
nil Mormons. 

At this juncture, the destruction of the church and especially live desecration of its holy 
temples seemed imminent. Just before issuing his 1890 “Manifesto" calling for the 
cessation of plural marriage among the Mormons, church president Wilford Woodruff 
remarked "I have arrived at a point...where 1 am under the necessity of acting for the 
temporal salvation of the church" (Wilford Woodruff Journal. September 25. 1890). It 
took a period of years for the practice to be stopped completely. Some Mormons assumed 
the Manifesto was only a concession to the present power of the enemy, not an 
expression of what God really wanted his Saints to do. In time. Mormons came to realize 
that polygamy and its defense had indeed served live purpose of raising up a unified 
people to God. God's will for the Saints in the twentieth century was to follow the normal 
practice of monogamy. Today, the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints openly 
condemns plural marriage and goes to considerable lengths to distance itself from break- 
off groups who still practice it. Such groups, usually labeled “Mormon Fundamentalists." 
have no official affiliation with live church, nor do Latter-day Saints presently lobby for 
the legalization of polygamy in the United States or elsewhere so that they can restore the 
practice. Indeed, in live intervening century, they have become as ardent in tlveir 
endorsement of the ideal of monogamous marriage as they were in their support of plural 
marriage during the nineteenth century. 

As cultural relativism came to philosophic prominence in the twentieth century, 
toleration of polygamy increased. In the second half of the century, a number of Christian 
churches with missions and congregations in the Third and Fourth World reevaluated 
their stance and abandoned the longstanding requirement that polygamists divorce all but 
one wife in ruder to receive baptism. Where plural marriage was deeply embedded in a 
group's pre-Christian culture, it came to be ecclesiastically countenanced in varying 
degrees. On the Oliver hand, the same relativistic perspectives undercut the possibility that 
polygamy could any longer be seriously proposed as a universal panacea for world social 
problems. The "sexual revolution" of the 1960s both reflected and reinforced this erosion 
of an undergirding Judeo-Christian value system within which previous arguments for 
polygamy were elaborated. The revolution also removed the need for polygamy as a 
socially and religiously acceptable alternative to dyadic discontents. Tolerance for 
unmarried cohabitation and easy divorce procedures are pervasive in live Western world 
today. In this postmodern age. fringe forays into polygamy will be tolerated and will 
likely continue, but it is not likely that the West will again witness an institutionalized 
Christian experiment in polygamy. 
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GRANT UNDERWOOD 


PLYMOUTH BRETHREN 


The Brethren movement consist of several lay-led Protestant evangelical groups. It 
originated in the 1820s in IRELAND and ENGLAND and from 1848 onward was 
broadly divided into the “Open Brethren." which became the largest section, and the 
"Exclusive Biethren." which subsequently fragmented further. The most distinctive 
contribution of Brcthrcnism to Protestant FUNDAMENTALISM was the eschatological 
scheme of DISPENSATIONALISM. Tire movement is widely dispersed throughout the 
world because of emigration and tire Brethren enthusiasm for foreign missions. It 
explicitly rejected the use of denominational names, although adherents may call 
themselves "Christian Brethren" and in North America "Plymouth Brethren" is most 
commonly applied to it. 


History 

The first congregation was formed in Dublin in 1829 by tire uniting of small groups of 
radical evangelical Anglicans and Dissenters who were searching for Christian unity and 
a more primitive church. A seminal influence was a candidate for the CHURCH 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. Anthony Nonis Groves, later an independent missionary in 
Baghdad and INDIA, aird the nascent movement attracted another Anglican, the curate 
JOHN NELSON DARBY. The latter spread the new ideas among students at Oxford, 
attracting several individuals who were to be influential in the growth of the movement, 
among them Benjamin Wills Newton. Darby and Newton helped form an assembly las 
they termed then congregations) in Plymouth in 1831 and other important early centers 
were formed in southwest England and London. In Bristol another early pioneer. 
GEORGE MOLLER. founded an oiphanage and promoted the notion of "living by 
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faith", that Christian workers should be unsalaried, being dependent on God to supply 
them directly, a concept that influenced the interdenominational "faith missions." 

Darby itinerated tirelessly and became of central importance to Brethren development. 
Tensions between him and Newton over ESCHATOLOGY and the control of the 
Plymouth assembly led to a formal split in 1845. The schism was widened when Newton 
made heretical christological statements, and in 1848 Darby maintained that the Biistol 
assembly had not distanced itself from his heterodoxy. This was the origin of the division 
into "Exclusive Brethren." who followed the leadership of Darby, and "Open Biethren." 
The latter was a movement of independent assemblies that maintained the evangelical 
ecumenicity of the early movement (see ECUMENISM). Because of mid-Victorian 
revivalism it grew into the larger section but. especially outside of southern England, 
sectarian isolation also intensified among its assemblies. In 1892-1894 many of the 
stricter individuals seceded to form the Churches of God. a separate body governed by a 
hierarchy of elders' councils. 

A more introverted sectarianism continued within the Open Biethren and spread to 
other parts of the English-speaking world through emigration. Their assemblies in North 
America, for example, were principally planted through emigrants from northeast 
SCOTLAND, where the movement had been spontaneously founded after 1871 by a 
group of evangelists led by Donald Ross. The Open Biethren are enthusiasts for overseas 
MISSIONS and can be found in many countries, constituting a significant proportion of 
the Protestant population in places such as Angola. Chad, live Faroe Isles. Romania, and 
Argentina. The Exclusive Biethren grew in continental Europe, where Darby's itinerancy 
welded the movement together, and they spread to North America through Eutopean 
immigrants whom Darby also visited. They had adopted the principle of assemblies being 
united in judgment and during Darby's lifetime suffered divisions, something that 
accelerated after his death in 1882 . 


Beliefs. Practices. Issues 

The Brethren are conservative Evangelicals in theology who readily identified with 
Protestant fundamentalism in live 1920s. In all sections of live movement (apart from 
some Open Brethren) there was an acceptance of Darby's dispensationalism. an 
eschatological scheme that divides salvation history into several distinct epochs 
culminating in an imminent private premillennial RAPTURE of Christians and a physical 
return of Christ to rule on earth over a restored Israel. Darby spread this thinking among 
conservative Protestants in North America, where it has become influential outside 
Brethrenisnt. Also important across the movement is the celebration of the LORD'S 
SUPPER, or live "breaking of bread." during which the men (most usually) contribute 
spontaneously and stress is laid on communion with Christ. The Exclusives were not 
restorationists and did not try to reinstate the offices of the early CHURCH, their 
assemblies being governed by the unanimous decisions of the brethren, although live 
autonomous assemblies of most Open Brethren adopted rule by elders who are normally 
appointed by co-option. All sections of the movement are lay-led. rejecting the concept of 
ordination, although they do have full-time Christian workers. Their adherents tend to be 
ascetic in lifestyles. 
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Alter 1970 the main body of Exclusives fragmented further when their then leader. 
James Taylor Jr., a New Yoik linen merchant, was involved in an alleged sexual scandal 
in noithcasi Scotland. They are an increasingly introverted sect: other Exclusive 
connections can be more moderate. In many countries since the 1950s the Open Brethren 
have seen a widening polarization between progressives, who have modified or rejected 
various aspects of traditional Brethrenism. and a more conservative element. One of the 
deepest of these de facto divisions exists in North America. Because of its zealous piety 
the Brethren movement has had an influence on conservative Protestant 
EVANGELICALISM that is out of all proportion to its size. 

See also Millenarians and Miliennialism 
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NEIL T.R DICKSON 


POISSY, COLLOQUY OF 


The Colloquy of Poissy. held near Palis in 1561. is generally recognized as ihe Iasi great 
attempt al a theological reconciliation between Protestants and Catholics in the sixteenth 
century. The colloquy was organized by Catherine de Medici, the regent of FRANCE and 
mother of the young king Charles IX. Catherine sought to avett an impeding elash 
between tire French Protestants, known as HUGUENOTS, and then Catholic 
counterparts. who were led by the powerful Guise family. The colloquy began on 
September 9. 1561. with the Protestants led by THEODORE BEZA. the theologian and 
lawyer who would become the leader of Geneva after the death of JOHN CALVIN. Be'/a 
was accompanied by the noted theologian Peter Martyr Vcrinigli. The Catholic 
contingent included numerous French prelates and was led by the wealthy and powerful 
Cardinal de Lorraine, later joined by representatives from the Council of Trent. 

As had been tire ease in previous irenic gatherings, tire aims of those who gathered at 
Poissy to promote Christian unity were thwarted most stubbornly by disagreements over 
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ihc LORD’S SUPPER. The Colloquy dissolved in mid-October of 1561. having produced 
only iwo vaguely worded and largely insignificant pronouncements. Its failure was 
followed in January 1562 by Catherine's Edict, which granted limited teligious freedom 
to the Huguenots. Soon thereafter came the March massacre of Protestants near Vassy. 
which began the first of France’s Wars of Religion. The Colloquy of Poissy has been 
interpreted as a microcosm of the REFORMATION, in which reconciliation of 
theological differences among Christians, although championed by several prominent 
figures such as Erasmus and MARTIN BUCER. ultimately proved impossible. 
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DEBORAH K MARCUSE 


POLAND 


Beginnings of the Reformation Movement 

The Kingdom of Poland and the Grand Lithuanian Princedom were related by union 
(1386 and 1569). This Commonwealth of the Two Nations stretched over an immense 
territory (around 900.000 kilometer'I and included numerous nations and religions. 
Various confessions cohabited next to each other: Roman Catholicism. Orthodoxy, 
Armenian Church. JUDAISM. Islam, w ith some relics of paganism existing in Lithuania 
until the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The dominant role of the Roman Catholic Church was threatened by Hussitism. which 
had been finally silenced. Nevertheless it left durable influences, paiticularly in the 
northern regions of Poland (Great Poland I in Utraquism. Clitics of tire Polish church were 
also found in the writings of the Polish Humanists. Their works and those of other 
European humanists played an important role in shaping the political consciousness of 
the Polish gentry. In the fifteenth and even more in the sixteenth century, the gentry 
gained decisive influence over the destiny of the Polish kingdom to the detriment of tire 
religious and lay aristocracy tin Lithuania the aristocracy was still importantI. Tire gentry 
was also the main guarantor and patron of the REFORMATION movement. 

Echoes of MARTIN LUTHER'S teachings reached Poland, and in 1520 King 
Sigismund I the Old (1506-1548) issued an edict forbidding the import of the works of 
the German reformer under the penalty of property confiscation and expulsion. In 1522 
the monarch recommended respect of the edict and observed that many heretical books 
were Ireing read and sold in Krakow, tire Lutheran faith being publicly proclaimed. In 
1536 Sigismund issued another strict edict, which threatened the penalties of death and 
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property confiscation for the followers and propagator* of the writings of Luther and 
other reformers. Tlie.se edicts, as well as those issued in ISM and I>40 forbidding trips 
and studies in Protestant countries, were not cariied out because them were numerous 
matriculations of Polish students at Protestant universities. More important and 
paradoxically. Sigismund reinforced new religious trends even though he never purposely 
encouraged them. In 1525. guided by his understanding of "raison d'etat." lie agreed to 
secularize the state of the Teutonic Order and make it a Lutheran vassal state under the 
rule of bis cousin Albrecht of Holien/ollein. Soon thereafter Ducal Prussia became an 
imponant center of Lutheran propaganda, spreading to Lithuania and Poland through 
various publications written in Polish and Lithuanian (CATECHISMS, hymnals, 
translation of the New Testament, etc.). Many Poles studied at live University of 
Konigsberg (now Kaliningrad) founded in 1544. and enthusiasts of new religious trends 
sought support at the court of live prince. 

During Sigismund” s reign. Anabaptist sentiment also reached Poland. Anabaptists 
who settled in the delta of Vistula near Gdansk. Malbork. and Elblag were considered to 
be great farmers. In 1535 and 1536 a Moravian Anabaptist group found refuge in Krasnik 
near Lublin. Some settled in Great Poland despite Sigismund’s severe edict. 


Development of the Reformation Movement 

Only after Sigismund I’s death did the development of the Reformation movement in 
Poland finally intensify. His successor. Sigismund II August (1548-1572). was deeply 
interested in reform especially LUTHERANISM, even though he remained a Catholic. 
Lutheranism developed in the northern regions of Poland, in Great Poland, and Royal 
Ptussia I western boundaries of live Teutonic Older under Polish rule after 1466) and 
found many adherents among Polish and German townspeople and genuy. The new 
religion adopted by Germans put an end to the Poloni/ation process and created the roots 
for future national conflicts. 

The Czech Brethren played an imponant role in Great Poland. Expelled from their 
motherland, they settled in Great Poland in the early 1560s thanks to the protection of 
wealthy aristocratic' families. They soon established numerous parishes, schools, and a 
print house. 

In Southern Poland (Poland Minor), after a short period of Lutheran fascination, the 
Swiss form of rcfoim became more popular, even though we cannot precisely determine 
its precise doctrinal profile. The Church of Poland Minor started with a meeting in 
Pinczow in 1550 and was looking for organizational models, which explains its interest in 
the Czech Brothers in Great Poland. After their alliance a union of both churches was 
proclaimed in Kozminek in 1555. but it had never been realized. In opposition to the 
Unity of Czech Brethren, which did not participate in political controversy, patrons of the 
Polish Minor Church represented the elite of the reform gentry and aimed at calling a 
national council to set the religious issues. The final blow that pulled down the Unity was 
JAN LASKI'S return to Poland in 1556. Laski became head of the Polish Minor Church 
and had misgivings about some of the concepts of the Unity (for example. Christ’s 
presence during the LORD’S SUPPERi. As a partisan of the Refoimed Church, he also 
rejected the traditional LITURGY, which he believed was a papist heritage. 
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Laski's authority influenced prim* Mikolaj Radzivvill the "Black" (1515-1565)—the 
proicdor of ihc Calvinists—to join Lutheranism. The Lithuanian Reformed Church owes 
much to his protection and generosity. He also initiated cooperation with the Polish 
Minor Church, not exempt from conflicts. Rad/iwill authorized several printshops, which 
published many reform writings, among others an important translation of tire Bible 
<1563) (see BIBLE TRANSLATION). 

The late 1550s and 1560s represent the apogee of the Reformation movement in 
Poland and Lithuania. Decisions of the Sejm, the Polish diet of 1563—at which the 
jurisdiction of the Catholic CLERGY was abolished (this had been already achieved at 
the Sejm of 1552) and the clergy was exempted from taxation—were particularly 
important. However, weaknesses were visible in tire Reformation movement, in particular 
in its Calvinist branch. It was not strong in cities and almost nonexistent in the 
countryside, peasants sticking to their old faith. Moreover, tire re was conflict between 
aristocratic patrons and Reformed clergy of low background, the latter complaining about 
low wages and unequal treatment. Dogmatic conflicts also perturbed the young Reformed 
Church, first the conflict about the character of Christ's intercession, triggered by 
Francesco Stancaro. then debates over the Trinity, which led to a division and the 
creation of a distinct Antitrinitarian Church (see ANT1-TR1NITAR1ANISM). This 
division halted the expansion of Polish CALVINISM in its most successful period when 
many well-educated pastors and wealthy patrons left the Reformed Church. 

The Catholic Church constituted a serious opponent of Protestantism at the end of the 
1560s. launching an active offensive against "heretics." The threat of Catholic claims was 
among the reasons for a group of pastors and patrons from the Unity of Czech Brethren 
and the Reformed Church to call the synod of Sandontierz. In addition to the 
representatives of those two confessions, representatives of the churches adhering to the 
AUGSBURG CONFESSION (Lutheran) took part in it. whereas Antitrinitarians were 
excluded. A common CONFESSION was promulgated that did not satisfy the orthodox 
Lutherans. The ecumenical character of the Agreement of Sandontierz (Consensus 
Sunihmtiriensls) triggered interest in part of European Protestant circles. It helped, to 
some extent, in Poland, to cool down live explosive relations between the Unity of Czech 
Brethren and tlte Reformed Church on one side and the "Augsburg Church" on the other. 

Thanks to the efforts of Polish Protestants—above all members of the Lutheran 
Church—rive gentry issued a bill intended to guarantee peace after Sigismund IPs death 
at the meeting in Warsaw in 1573 (the so-called Confederation of Warsaw). Religious 
and political freedom of all "disagreeing within the Christian faith" (diuldenies in 
reUglonls CJtriiiianu) was guaranteed in the bill. It focused on the gentry but also 
included townspeople, even though future Catholic bishops and clergy insisted that the 
Confederation of Warsaw did not mention towns. A special section was addressed to 
peasants, reconfirming the superior authority of the lay and ecclesiastical gentry over 
their serfs. Despite those limits, the Confederation of Warsaw has to be recognized as one 
of live most important legal acts defending tolerance and religious freedom in sixteenth- 
century Europe. Sharply opposed by the Roman Catholic Church (only one hisltop signed 
the Confederation of Warsaw), it represented a legally binding document, formally 
recognized by the Sejm of the republic and therefore often referred to by Protestants. 

Front the mid-1570s. the Reformation lost its vigor and became defensive. The 
activity of Jesuits—supported by two kings. Stefan Batory (1575-1586) and Sigismund 11 
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Waza 11587-1632)—played an imponani role in reinforcing lire activities of the Catholic 
camp. Raids on Protestant centeis. often inspired by Catholic clergy, started at the end of 
the sixteenth century. 

The general assessment of the sixteenth century is positive. It is often referred to as the 
"golden age of Polish culture." The Reformation developed an important pan of this 
culture. Thanks to live Reformation, literature developed, not only in Polish: schools were 
established, some with a high level of education las for example the Calvinist gymnasium 
in Pinc/ow or the Lutheran Academy in Toruh). A closer relationship was also 
established with more important academic centers in other Protestant countries. Religious 
tolerance in Poland, which attracted many religious refugees persecuted in their own 
countries, triggered dissatisfaction and criticism from Catlrolies and Protestants alike, 
above all from theologians. In their opinion, sixteenth-century Poland was an asylum for 
hereties. Catholics referr ing to Protestant confessions and Protestants to Antitrinitarians. 


Period of Limitations of Religious Freedoms and their Annihilation 

From the last decade of tire sixteenth century to the 1660s. the COUNTER¬ 
REFORMATION. increasingly supported by Polish gentry, succeeded in limiting 
Protestantism in Poland and Lithuania. Parliamentary sessions and deliberations of the 
Confederation during the Interregnum represented the main Field of their activities. 
During those sessions. anti-Protestant decisions were prepared, violating the resolutions 
issued by the Confederation of Warsaw. Catholic pressures were diverse according to 
place and time, but were reinforeed in the second half of the seventeenth century. Until 
that time Protestantism could develop and defend itself in Poland. 

The most attractive situation was in Lithuania, where the resolutions of the 
Confederation of Warsaw represented an integral part of the Third Lithuanian Statute— 
the latter serving as a legal basis for administration of justice in the Lithuanian Duchy 
until the end of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. Lithuanian churehes enjoyed legal 
prerogatives and the guarantees of the Third Statute. 

Major changes occurred in live second half of live seventeenth century, during the 
Swedish War. when some Polish Protest ants sought protection from Swedish forces. The 
Counter-Reformation, putting forward tire argument that the state was betrayed by 
Protestants, ingeniously exploited this fact. The expulsion of Socinians (sec 
SOCINIANISM) from Poland in 1658 was a direct consequence of these accusations. 
The attempts to equalize tire rights of Socinians with tire followers of the Reformed 
Church (used for "Calvin-Aiianism") represented another example of tire rising anti- 
Protestant climate. In 1668 the rejection of Catholic confession was prohibited and the 
decision was made that Polish kings had to he Catholics. 

As a result, by the end of tire seventeenth century the Protestant state of affairs 
declined dramatically. The number of Reformed churelres shrank from 140 to titty: the 
Unity of Czech Brethren lost five churches out of fifteen. In Poland Minor only fifteen 
Reformed churches existed in 1691. 

Discrimination intensified in the seventeenth century. In 1717 non-Catholics could not 
acquire royal goods, offices, or titles; in 1726 the jurisdiction of the Court in Lublin was 
enlarged to issues related to HERESY. In 1733 non-Catholics were deprived of the right 
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lo lake part in parliamentary deliberations and tribunals. Ai the beginning of the 
ENLIGHTENMENT, ibc Polish-Liihuanian Commonwealth was widely paccivcd as 
intolerant and backward. The affair of Toruri was particularly notorious in Europe. In 
1724 riots took place in Toruri after a conflict between Jesuit students and Lutheran 
townsmen, and tire Jesuit College was ransacked. Extremely strict repression followed, 
with ten sentenced to death, including tire mayor of the town. 

This situation was carefully observed by RUSSIA and Prussia, who looked for a 
pretext to intervene in Poland. This reality also confirmed Catholics in their opinion that 
Protestants represented a fifth column, acting against the interests of tire state. 

Reforms implemented at the end of the seventeenth century granted many of the 
freedoms that Protestants had previously lost. Tire partitions of Poland (1772. 1793. 
1795) that followed completely changed confessional relations in this country. 


Protestantism during Times of Partitions 

The final loss of independence of the Polish-Lilhuanian state after the third partition 
(1795) triggered fundamental changes in the political, legal, and social situation of 
Protestantism. The Russian Empire annexed tire biggest part of the Commonwealth with 
territories lying on the cast side of the Niemen-Bog line. Lutheran parishes became part 
of the Evangelical laitheran Russian Church. In tire Polish Kingdom a General 
Evangelical Consistory was established that included both Lutherans and Reformed. The 
car chose tire superintendent from two candidates. In 1849 bills regulating the activities 
of both confessions were issued, which remained operative until the end of World War I. 
The structure of tire Evangelical Augsburg Church was consistorial—mimed by the czar 
or the govcrtror-general. the CONSISTORY was the administrative organ. Synods did not 
have the authority to issue legislative acts. Tire faithful could choose only pastors and 
clerical colleges. A general superintendent was tire head of the church, responsible for 
four (from 1902. five) provinces. 

The Reformed Church had a syirodial-presbyterian structure consistent with its 
tradition. Tire superintendent in Warsaw dealt with common issues. Bills issued by the 
synod had to be confirmed by the state, which could suspend their execution. Members of 
the Reformed Church living in tire Western provinces managed to obtain a more 
convenient regulation, which gave them a synodial structure guaranteeing much 
autonomy. Here bills issued by synods did not need to be approved by public authorities. 

The Roman Catholic Church and the Unity Church were the main opponents of the 
c/arist authorities, which often played tire role of patrons or protectors of Protestants. On 
the other hand, they persecuted Protestants who emphasized their relation to Poland and 
proclaimed independence slogans. Russian authorities tried to prevent the "Poloni/ution" 
of Protestants with German origins, who settled in the Polish Kingdom during 
INDUSTRIALIZATION at the end of tire nineteenth century. At tire end of the 
nineteenth century the Polonization process reached German Protestants, particularly in 
Warsaw. Protestants of German origin were among tire independence leaders, participants 
of the January Uprising (1863). outstanding intellectuals, and molders of Polish 
CULTURE. General superintendents of the Evangelical-Augsburg Church in Poland 
were not opposed to tire Poloni/ation process, as were Russian Lutherans. 
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On (he oilier hand, as (he census of 1879 shows. Germans dominaied (he Proiesianis in 
(he Polish Kingdom. Of (he 400.000 Germans in (l>e Polish Kingdom. 370.(XX) were 
Proiesianis and 30.000 were Calholics. There were 31.500 Polish Lulherans and 5.5(X) 
Reformed < 1.150 Poles!. The German majority was generally hostile toward the patriotic 
and indcpendemist attitudes of Polish Proiesianis. the latter referring to the Polish 
Reformation movement of the sixteenth century. Pastors Lepolold Otto (1819-1882) and 
Julius/ Buisehe (1862-1942)—the general superintendent of the Reformed Augsburg 
Church from 1904—were among the leaders of this trend, called Polish Evangelicalism. 
Buisehe was unpopular among his German cobelievers in all formerly Polish areas in 
Russia and Germany: Catholics also attacked him for being a representative of German 
interests. 

The situation in the Prussian partition (Grand Duchy of Po/nani was different. In 1815 
some 200.000 Evangelicals were regrouped among 101 parishes dominated by German- 
speaking populations. “A few thousands Polish speaking Lulherans occupied the 
Southern part of live Duchy with a border to Silesia, a small group of Polish gentry 
belonged to the few Reformed communities" (Kiec 2002:17). One has to remember that 
German Evangelicals made up only 27 to 33 percent of the population of the Duchy and 
represented immigrants who had settled in areas inhabited by Poles and Calholics after 
migrations at the end of live seventeenth century and in live eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

PnKcstant churches, which enjoyed autonomy in live Duchy, were under tight control 
of public authorities in the Prussian partition. In 1815 the creation of a centralized 
German State Church started. In 1827. under the pressures of live Prussian monarchy, a 
union of the Lutheran (Augsburg) Church with the Reformed Church was initiated. It led 
to the creation of the Evangelical Church of Nine Older Prussian Provinces (Die 
evangelische Kiri he Jer net in iilleren Provinzen Preuuens). after 1922 live Evangelic 
Church of live Old Prussian Union (D/e evangelische Kirehe ilcr Allpreu.i.’iu-hen Union). 
despite the resistance of the so-called Old Lutherans. The Evangelical Union Church was 
its common name. 

Living in areas where Poles and Catholics were in live majority and treated German 
neighbors as occupants and heretics (although examples of friendly religious coexistence 
did exist). German Protestants tried to reinforce their influence through various 
economic, social, and cultural initiatives. The latter were intended to testify about the 
great mission of German Protestantism—a bastion of superior civilization and culture. 
The loss of lire Great Duchy of Poznan to Poland after World War I ended those 
aspirations. In this situation many Germans did not accept the new reality and accepted a 
belief about the transitory character of the Polish state because that was spread by Beilin 
after 1933. 

In tire Austrian partition Polish gentry belonged to the weak Reformed Church. Only 
in the 1780s did a sizable increase in the number of Evangelical followers occur, arising 
from German colonization with tike support of Austrian authorities. In 1789 two 
seniorities were created, one in Biala and one in Teschen (Cieszyn. Tesin). with 100.000 
Augsburg Evangelicals, most of them Polish. In 18(M Galicia was separated from 
Cieszyn Silesia, creating a superintendent office of Galicia-Bukovina with headquarters 
in Lwow. 
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The so-called Pioiesiani Patent. issued by ihe emperor Fran/. Joseph I in 1861. gave 
ihe same legal treatment to Galician Evangelicals as 10 Catholics. It also established the 
regime of the Evangelical Church federating Augsburg Evangelicals and Refoimed 
Evangelicals while keeping full doctrinal autonomy. The internal statute of the Augsburg 
and Helvetic Confession Church, finally issued in 1891. guaranteed the superintendence 
over clerical administration to the state. 

After the autonomy of Galicia in 1867. with its own Sejm and local assembly. Polish 
became the official language and was taught in schools. Evangelical schools with 
German as the language of instruction were not subsidized any longer. After these 
changes reinforcing the Polish community at the end of the nineteenth century and in the 
beginning of the twentieth century, a massive reflux of German populations from Galicia 
took place tin 1880 there were 277.223: in 1890. 76.064: and in 1910. 64.8451. Most of 
them were German Catholics. Mainly thanks to the efforts of their clergy. Evangelicals 
managed to keep their possessions (between 1880 and 1890. 40.000 people, and 1910. 
30.186). Strong Poloni/ation processes, particularly in Galicia at the end of the 
nineteenth century, enfolding many German Evangelicals, a bo deserve to be noticed. 


Protestantism during the Second Republic 

The end of World War 1 brought independence to Poland and represented the beginning 
of fundamental changes in Polish Protestantism. After the war clerical structures 
destroyed or seriously impaired during live war had to be rebuilt. Codifications in the field 
of confessional law were also foremost on the agenda. They were different in all three 
paititions and required rapid clarification. Additional difficulties related to the fact that 
communities of Polish Evangelicals were outside the new country, in Eastern Prussia and 
Silesia. 

The most serious problem was that of nationalism—dividing German adherents of the 
Evangelical Augsburg Church (making up the majority of the population with 75 pereenu 
and Polish adherents of the same church. Tl>e Ev angelical Union Church in the area of 
Poznan (300.000 believers in 1933). supported by live same church in Polish Upper 
Silesia and the German Evangelical Augsburg Church in live teiritories of the Polish 
Kingdom, was opposed to the unification tendencies of the Polish government and Polish 
Evangelicals (with regard to the legal system and administration). The Evangelical Union 
Church was only indirectly recognizing the existence of the Polish state, asking for live 
recognition of its relations with live Supreme Clerical Council in Berlin. The Polish 
government disapproved of these separatist tendencies (which were not expressed by the 
highly apolitical Old Lutheian Church), and it did not accept a bill regulating clerical 
matters proposed by live Union Chureh in 1929. The project of the Augsburg and Helvetic 
Evangelical Church in Poland Minor was also rejected because of political reasons. This 
Church, counting 33.000 members in 1936. was active among Ukrainians. 

The Evangelical-Augsburg Chureh also launched legislative initiatives. Gentian 
believers in Poland and Geimany were incessantly accusing Juliusz Burscbe—the 
superintendent of this church—of Polonization of the Lutheran Church in Poland. These 
initiatives were conducted in a tense atmosphere, boycotted by Gentian Evangelicals. 
Polish national-Catholic parties also criticized them, identifying PuKestantism with 
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expansionist Geimanization. Finally the work ended in 1936 with a decree of tire 
president of the Republic of Poland. This decree gave the Evangelical-Augsburg Church 
a synodial-consistorial structure, public authorities retaining the right to influence 
personnel decisions. The decree introduced the office of bishop assumed by Bursche and 
ten dioceses replacing seniorities. In a sign of protest German delegates from the four 
largest dioceses boycotted the synod in 1937. The danger of a formal split in the 
Evangelical-Augsburg Church was real. 

Despite these difficulties, tire Evangelical-Augsburg Church intensively worked on the 
reinforcement of its position in the social and religious life in Poland. At its initiative a 
Faculty of Evangelical Theology was founded in 1920 at the University of Warsaw. In 
1919 Lutheran and soon thereafter Refoimed military chaplaincies were created. 

In general tire cooperation between the Evangelical-Augsburg Church and Refoimed 
Church during a period of twenty years was good. 

In those years the so-called Free Churches developed their activities in Poland, some 
of which had already stalled missions at the time of the paititions. The presence of 
BAPTISTS (around 14.600 believers). Evangelical Christians (around 10.000 believers). 
Whitsuntides (around 20.<XX> believers). Methodists (2.5(X) believers). Adventists < 1.500 
believers), and MENNOMTES (around 1.000 believers) must be noted. Several smaller 
religious organizations and groups were represented as well. 


World War II 

German aggression on Poland on September 1. 1939 was assisted by the attack of Sov iet 
troops and occupation of the eastern border of Poland on September 17. After the Soviet- 
German agreement of November 1939. the German population, in majority Evangelical, 
was moved to the Polish areas occupied by Germans. 

From the beginning of the Geiman occupation in the areas annexed to the Reich 
(Pomorze. the so-called Land of Warta, Upper Silesia. Cieszyn Silesia), religious 
organizations with a Polish character were not recognized and "the existence of Polish 
Evangelicals in Evangelic Churches was passed into silence.... The population of Silesia 
was not treated as Polish. ...Polish activists. Silesian insurgents were sent to 
concentration camps or were sentenced to be shot” iGatspaiy 1981:167). 

Polish Evangelical parishes could exist only in the territories of tire General 
Government (including voivodes of Kielce. Tampol. and parts of the voivodes of Warsaw 
and Lodz, and from 1941 also voivodes of Stanislawow and I.wow(. Pastor Waldcmar 
Krusche replaced Juliusz. Bursche. who was arrested by the Gestapo and died in a 
concentration camp on February 20. 1942. Many Polish pastors and activists from the 
Evangelical-Augsburg Church were arrested, accused of hostility toward Germans. Many 
of them were killed. The Evangelical-Augsburg Church and the Refoimed Church 
endured severe repression. The latter fell on Poles with German origin who refused to 
sign the national German list < Valktlisie). and many were sent to concentration camps. 
Othei churches, and particularly the Roman Catholic Church, also endured extreme 
hardship. The Nazi authorities, opposed to religion, did not support the activities of the 
most loyal Geiman Evangelicals. The Union Church in the l_and of Waita was not 
recognized in public law: nor was its relation with the Clerical Council in Berlin. 
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Similarly, in the so-called General Government no independent Evangelical Church was 
registered, even though appropiiate documents had been sent to Beilin. 


Protestantism after World War II 

Destruction without precedent triggered by the war. human losses, territorial changes, and 
related substantial migration movements, as well as political changes brought Poland into 
the sphere of influence of the Sov iet Union, and all these factors impacted confessional 
issues. 

Important Protestant Churches with large membership progressively disappeared after 
voluntary or compulsory migrations of its members to Germany. This process lasted 
some twenty years, with the climax in tire late 1940s and 1950s. Many Evangelicals 
acknowledging their Polish roots (living mainly in German territories before World War 
II in Eastern Prussia) emigrated, discouraged by discriminatory measures of the 
Communist government. 

Even though the poliey of public authorities toward Protestant Churches between 1945 
and 1948 did not take aggressive forms—the main enemy being live Roman Catholic 
Church—in successive years (from 1956) their activities were subject to tight control and 
infiltration. These actions were aimed at subordinating and finally liquidating churches as 
a dangerous relic that slowed social development. These plans were implemented in a 
triangle—made up of lire activities of the administration agendas, partisan activities, and 
secret police activities. Methods used included playing churches and confessional 
communities against each other, dividing clergy and lay activists into "progressive” and 
“reactionary." Clerical activists backed by the administration often reached high 
positions, becoming submissive tools in live hands of the government. 

Churches that were perceived as dangerous because of international relations they had 
developed (considered contacts with "American imperialism") were in a particularly 
difficult situation. Through a skillful fomenting of internal conflicts in the Methodist 
Church and in the Union of Seventh-day Adventists, the government disrupted their 
ecelesial activity, and churches lost many of their members. The situation of Baptist- 
Evangelical Churches, accused in 1950 of espionage against live Soviet Union and 
national independent movements in the eastern part of the country in the 1920s and 
1930s. was also difficult. 200 people were arrested, and many received lengthy sentences. 

After the so-called October Breakthrough in 1956. the situation of all churches and 
confessional groups improved, even though they remained under tight control of the 
Office for Confessional Issues and the secret police. The Roman Catholic Church was the 
main target of this control. During this time Protestant Churches reestablished relations 
with foreign counterparts, taking part in the international ecumenical movement. The 
Christian Theological Academy in Warsaw, founded in 1954 with the participation of 
Old Catholie Churches, was developed. This led to establishing a department of 
Evangelical Theology and Old Catholic Theology, and from 1957 a department of 
Orthodox Theology. 

Only with Poland's independence from the Soviet Union in 1989 did a full 
normalization of the situation of all churches and confessional groups take place. Articles 
25. 48. and 53 of the Constitution of the Republic of Poland from April 2. 1997 and the 
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bill regulating the relationship of the state with confer sional groups from May 30. 1998 
guarantee religious freedoms and equal treatment. 


As of July 31, 2<XX). 157 churches and confessional groups were registered in Poland. 
The main Protestant denominations and their membership are listed below. It should be 
noted that membership figures differ substantially in different sources. _ 


Name of Church 

Membership 

Evangelic Augsburg Church 

around 80,000 

Evangelic Reformed Church 

around 4.IXH) 

Evangelic Methodist Church 

around 4.3(H) 

Church of Christian Baptists 

around 3.000 

Church of Evangelic Christians 

around 2.5(H) 

Church of Adventists of the Seventh Day 

around 10.000 

Christ’s Communities Church 

around 3.6(H) 

Whitsuntide Church 

around 18.000 

Church of Christians of Evangelic Confession 

around 4.000 

Christ’s Church 

around 4.0(H) 
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LECH SZCZUCK1 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


While less so than Roman Catholicism. Protestantism, too. has inspired a number of 
political patties. Tlwsc wield a variety of banneis and perfoim a variety of functions. 
They are now found not just in traditionally Protestant northern Europe, but also in the 
Americas. AFRICA. Asia, and Australasia, reflecting the recent global expansion of 
Protestantism and of multiparty democracies. One cannot talk today of Protestant parties 
without mentioning countries as diverse as NORWAY. Latvia. NEW ZEALAND. 
INDONESIA. Zambia, and Nicaragua. In 2003 there were about fifty such panics, in 
nearly thirty countries. 

To call a party '’Protestant'' does not imply a confessional label or links to church 
hierarchies or religious tests for membership. Rather, it implies a party that, in its self- 
definition. is based on the CONFESSION of Protestant faith and principles. Usually, the 
founders of such panics are active Protestants who regard the party as a political 
expression of their faith. 

Such panics are not the only way that Protestants get involved politically. 
Protestantism was more ready than Catholicism to embrace the competitive party model, 
w ith its adherents spread out along the party spectrum. There have been three waves of 
Protestant party creation. The first nin e, from live 1870s to the caily twentieth century, 
was restricted to the NETHERLANDS. The second wave was largely Scandinavian, with 
panics founded between the 1930s and early 1970s. The ihirJ nine, in the 1980s and 
1990s. extended tike model to LATIN AMERICA and southern Africa, the former 
communist world, parts of Asia and the Pacific, and even to Britain and its former "white 
dominions.” Most of these panics are small, but some are respectable phenomena, and a 
few have experience in government Of the third wave, panics in Fiji and Latvia have 
achieved instant success. But the most successful have been the Dutch and Scandinavian 
panics of the first and second waves. 

Circumstances favoring the rise of political panics include case of party registration 
and. especially, proportional representation with closed electoral lists. Parties usually 
depend on practicing rather than nominal Protestants. Perceived marginalization in the 
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religious field oi society also encourages parlies. Among theological currents, those 
which develop full Christian worldviews are more favorable. A key factor is the 
perception of insufficient space in existing parties. Parties are often not supported by 
church hierarchies, because they represent rival power structures. 

The recent surge in Protestant patties has been helped by the rise of identity politics in 
the West, the turmoils of postcommunism, and rapid Protestant growth and 
democratization in the third world. Parlies can represent a range of "projects," from mere 
defense of (legitimate or illegitimate) ecclesiastical interests, to the idea of divine right to 
rule, to identity politics around issues of lifestyle and the family, to ethnic defense (see 
ETHNICITYi. to broad political and economic concerns. Some parties are anti-Catholic. 
others are not; some are enthusiastically democratic, others not; some defend a secular 
state, others do not; some are neoliberai. others preach a "social market." and a few are 
slightly anti-capitalist. Many talk of "strengthening the family.” but policy 
recommendations for doing so vary. 

Parties evolve, typically incorporating broader concerns and losing the hard edges of 
confessional identity. Many countries have rival Protestant patties, because of tensions 
between doctrinnaire purity and political realism, and because Protestantism is itself 
socially and denominationally diverse. 

In the Netherlands, the Anti-Revolutionary Party 1 ARP 1 was founded in 1879 and 
entered government in 1888. It can claim to be the first "Christian Democratic" patty, and 
it governed for much of the first half of live twentieth century. Weakened by 
secularization, it merged in 1980 with another Protestant party and a Catholic patty to 
form the CDA. which was in power in 2003. Three small Protestant parties were also in 
parliament at the turn of the century. 

Protestant parties have also been successful in Scandinavia. Centered on pietist 
Lutherans and nonconformists, they began with narrow concerns and have evolved into 
strong supporters of third world aid and environmental protection. The Norwegian KrF 
patty has held the prime-ministership three times, and the other Scandinavian parties 
have all been junior coalition partners. 

The traditionally Protestant postcommunist countries of Estonia and Latvia have seen 
several Protestant patties since the late 1980s. Latvia’s First Patty was founded in 2002 
by Lutheran and Baptist pastors and immediately won 9.6 percent of the vote, entering a 
coalition government. 

Britain’s "first-past-the-post” system is unfavorable to religious patties, but there are 
two types of Protestant patties; anti-Catholic ones in Ulster land previously in 
SCOTLAND and Liverpool), such as the Democratic Unionist Party; and small anti¬ 
secular ones benefitting from the introduction of some elements of proportional 
representation. The Christian Peoples Alliance (founded 19991 is multiracial and 
exemplifies the contribution of Christian immigrants to European patties. 

There are small parties in CANADA. AUSTRALIA, and New Zealand that arc 
broadly "religious right.” A partial exception is United Future New Zealand, more 
centrist, which erupted into parliament and almost into government in 2002. In Fiji, 
religion has reinforced the ethnic divide between indigenes and Indians. A Christian- 
ethnic patty with strong suppon from the Methodist hierarchy, Soqoso«|o Duavata ni 
Lewenivanua. stormed to power in 2001. 
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In Asia. Indonesia has the most Protestant parties. The oldest. Paikindo. dates back to 
1945. but seven were formed after redcmocratization in 199S. 

Africa has few Protestant parties. The main instances refer to one country (SOUTH 
AFRICA ) going through rapid secularization from the top. and another country (Zambia! 
going through "Christianization" of the nation by declaration, provoking Christian parties 
as a critique of this process. The African Christian Democratic Party is now the most 
genuinely multiracial party in South Africa. 

Latin America became a major region for Prxxcstant parties in the 1990s. Most have 
been personalistic. some corrupt, and none have become consolidated. They mobilize 
only a fraction of the Protestant community and are a sign of political marginalization 
rather than strength. The most successful has been the Camino Cristiano NicaragUense. 
which placed thrrd in the 1996 presidential elections. Most current parlies in Latin 
America are unlikely to survive long. 
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PAUL FRESTON 


POLITICAL THEOLOGY 


Allhough theology and politics can never be completely separated, political theology has 
become a prominent movement in the twentieth century. In its various forms political 
theology resists both the modern separation of religion and politics and the confusion of 
the two. 
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The themes of political theology emerged in GERMANY after World War 11. under 
the impression of the Third Reich and of the HOLOCAUST. The most pressing question 
for political theology was why the churches, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, had for 
the most part been silent in the face of these happenings. Why did THEOLOGY and the 
CHURCH even after the end of the war continue this silence, not only refusing to own up 
to what had happened but also failing to deal w ith the dangers of the Cold War between 
the superpowers of the East and West? In the UNITED STATES political theology took 
shape, raising questions in like context of the CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT and tire 
excesses of the free market economy. 

The various political theologies on both sides of the Atlantic are based on two 
different assumptions. On the one hand it is noted that theology has often followed the 
increasing privatization of religion since the ENLIGHTENMENT and treeds to reclaim 
its impact on the political. On tire other hand it has been observed that theology, whether 
aware of it or not. is always political and is simply in need of owning up to its political 
affiliations. Although political theologies often combine both observations in one way or 
another, what has priority is weighted differently. Some of tire early work of Geiman 
political theologians focuses on tire privatization of religion. Religion, seen as a private 
matter, is forced to leave politics to its own devices. In this situation, theology simply 
becomes inelevant. The Protestant theologian Dorothee Stale's early work exemplifies 
this position when she defines religion in terms of ideology—understood as "a system of 
propositional tiuths independent of the situation, a superstructure no longer relevant to 
praxis, to the situation, to the real questions of life" (Solle 1974:23). Similar questions are 
raised in tire early work of one of tire Roman Catlrolic founders of political theology. 
Johannes Baptist Metz. Both Solle and Metz, supported by tire early work of JURGEN 
MOLTMANN. insist that critical theological thinking, focused heavily on existentialist 
thinking at the time, needs to be expanded to include the political realm. 

Developing a North American perspective at tire time of tire civil rights movement and 
the Vietnam War. the Protestant theologian Frederick Herzog pursues a drfferent line of 
argument: In tire North American context theology first needs to understand how 
every thing is politicized already. New Testament notions of justice, freedom, and peace 
are important, but do not sufficiently explain why the political dimensions have become 
so central. The task of political theology is to liberate tire church from its political 
captivity to open the way for true political responsibility tRieger 1999:73-79). Religion 
in this assessment appears to be ideological no longer in terms of being an irrelevant 
appendage to political power but in terms of supporting tire status quo. often without 
being aware of it. 

Irt the German context. Metz, and Moltmann soon also deal with the unconscious 
identifications of theology and politics. In the United States. M.Douglas Meeks has 
pursued these issues in regard to the economy, painting out that economic structures are 
more and more determining out world and theology. Other Protestants working on 
political theology in the United States include John B.Cobb Jr., who makes more 
sustained use of political theory and introduces questions of ECOLOGY; J.Deotis 
Roberts, who develops political theology from an African American perspective: and 
Alistair Kce in Great Britain. On the Roman Catholic side there are Helmut Peukcrt and 
Edmund Arens in Germany. Matthew Lamb in the United States, and Charles Davis in 
CANADA. 
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In response 10 ihe analysis of the relation of religion and politics, political theology 
has begun to focus more on the contributions of theology to politics. This process has 
been led on tl»e Protestant side by Moltmann. whose basic concern is not to "politicize tlse 
church" but to 'Christianize church politics and the political involvement of Christians" 
(Moltmann 1984:99). Based on his earlier work on a theology of hope. Moltmann finds a 
new impulse for political theology in the expectation of the coming reign of God. in 
Christian ESCHATOLOGY. Such hope for God's coming is rooted in what God has 
already done. It docs not merely wait for a better future but calls into question the powers 
that be and invites participation in God's reign here and now. 

In sum. political theology pays attention to political structures that are often taken for 
granted, thinking through Christian symbols, traditions, and "dangerous memories" of 
God's work from this angle, and developing alternative ways of thinking and acting. 


Implications 

Various issues merit furtlrer consideration. Because theology is never done in isolation 
from political, economic, and other realities, what is the relation of theory and praxis? 
Moltmann has reminded us that "theological hermeneutic is abstract as long as it does not 
become the theory of practice” (Moltmann 1969:98). It is becoming ever clearer, of 
course, that tl>c problem is more than abstraction. If theology fails to pay attention to the 
ways in which it is always already shaped by political, economic, and other practices, it 
cannot but help perpetuating the way things are. no matter what it proclaims. 

Despite various disagreements it has been claimed that political theology can be seen 
as an ally to LIBERATION THEOLOGY. SOlle. for instance, has moved from political 
to liberation theology, claiming that listening to live voices from live margins Itclped 
clarify her initial approach. Moltmann secs political theology as a tool that helps to 
fuither the liberation of those in power, understanding how the misuse of power distorts 
their own lives as well. In dtawing out these connections, however, a closer 
understanding of the relations between tlse powerful and the powerless, the rich and the 
poor, and the oppressors and the oppressed will need to be developed, which includes a 
closer look not only at the coming God but God present in the political and economic 
tensions of our age. 

See alio Economics: Politics: Political Patties: Theology. Twentieth Century 
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JOERG RIEGER 


POLITICS 


In its most basic- sense, polities (from the Gieek word /tolis) is the activity of governing a 
discrete people and territory. Historically in the West those who governed came to their 
positions by conquest, custom, or consent, by inheritance, election, or appointment. Some 
polities were organized as monarchies, some as oligarchies, some as democracies, most 
as a mixture of the same. Their officers could be emperors, monarehs. or dukes, popes, 
bishops, or abbots, tribal chieftains, manorial princes, or feudal lords. Their regimes 
ranged from extended households, to bishoprics, to tribal lands, to cities, nations, and 
empires. Whatever their origin, organization, and orbit of influence, political officials in 
Ihe West have generally engaged in a common set of activities that constitute the heart of 
politics. They protect and preserve the community and its welfare, make and enforce law. 
broker and resolve disputes, punish crime and civil offenses, negotiate diplomacy, collect 
taxes, raise armies, wage war. and engage in numerous activities that are necessary and 
proper to this office. 

To be effective and enduring, political activity requires a balance of the political 
virtues and attributes of power, authority, coercion, persuasion, piety, charisma, justice, 
equity, clemency, courage, moderation, temperance, force, faithfulness, and more. 
Religious officials have long been essential political allies in striking this balance— 
lending sanctity, legitimacy, and pageantry to the political office; counsel, comfort, and 
commodities to political officials. Strong Western Christian leaders over live centuries 
have also served variously as critics or condone is of political abuse, as agents or 
opponents of political reform and revolt. Strong Christian CLERGY over the centuries 
have also seized their own political power and established powerful polities to rival the 
civil powers. 

Today most Western nations have constitutions that define live powers and provinces 
of political authorities w ithout much direct involvement from religious officials and with 
detailed provisions to govern the tender moments of political reform, transition, or 
expansion. Most Western nations now make formal distinctions among live executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers of government and functions of law. each designed in part 
to check and balance the other. Most have sophisticated rules and procedures to facilitate 
the legal transactions and interactions of their citizens and subjects and to resolve 
disputes between and among citizens and political authorities. Most recognize multiple 
sources of law and political power—constitutions, treaties, statutes, regulations, judicial 
precedents, customary practices, and a growing body of private and public international 
laws. 
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Protestants have made important and diverse contributions 10 ihe development of 
Western political ideas and institutions, often reshaping Classical. Patristic. Scholastic, 
and ENLIGHTENMENT traditions in so doing. This article reviews selectively 11 > some 
of the early modern European models of politics born of the Protestant REFORMATION: 
and (2) the transplantation and adaptation of some of these Protestant models in 
American history. 


Protestant Political Models of Early Modern Europe 

The sixteenth-century Protestant Reformation was in part an attack on the political power 
and stiucture of the medieval Catholic Church. Since the twelfth century the church had 
been organized as an autonomous political corporation in Western Christendom. The 
church claimed a vast jurisdiction—personal jurisdiction over clerics, pilgrims, students, 
heretics, and live poor: subject matter jurisdiction over doctrine and liturgy, church 
property and polity, marriage and family, inheritance and trusts, education and charity, 
contracts and oaths, and sundry moral and ideological crimes. Although like church could 
not make good on all these jurisdictional claims, particularly as papal power warred in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, many clerics held enormous political power. 

By tire fifteenth century the church had developed an elaborate system of laws, called 
canon laws, that prevailed throughout Western Christendom. Canon lawyers licensed by 
the church collated the early apostolic constitutions and Christianized Roman law. which 
were then heavily supplemented by new papal and conciliar laws and legal 
commentaries. A vast hierarchy of church courts and officials administered this canon 
law in accordance with sophisticated new rules of procedure and evidence. A vast 
network of church officials discharged the church's executive and administrative 
functions. The medieval church was. in F.W.Maitland's famous phrase, "the first modem 
state in the West.” its canon law live first modern international law. 

The Protestant Reformation began as a call for freedom from this ecclesiastical 
regime—freedom of the individual conscience from canon laws and clerical controls, 
freedom of political officials from ecclesiastical power and pr ivilege, freedom of the 
local clergy from central papal rule and revenue collection. "Freedom of the Christian" 
was the rallying cry of the early Reformation. Catalyzed by MARTIN LUTHER'S 
posting of like Ninety-Five Theses in 1517 and his burning of the canon law books in 
1520. the Reformation leaders denounced church laws and authorities with 
unprecedented alacrity and urged radical political reforms on the strength of the new 
Pnnestant theology. 

The Reformation broke tike unity of Western Christendom and tlwreby laid the 
foundation for the modern Western system of political and religious pluralism. The 
Reformation broke the superiority of clerical AU-THORITV and canon law. and thereby 
vested new power in civil authorities and civil law. Tin? Reformation broke the primacy 
of corporate Christianity, and thereby laid new emphasis on the role of the individual in 
the economy of SALVATION and the individual tights that should attach tlwreto. 
Lutherans. Anabaptists, and Calvinists forged tin? three main Protestant political models, 
w ith Anglicans striking sonn?thing of a via media among them. 
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iMlheranum 

The Lutheran Refoimation territorialized the Christian faith and gave ample new political 
power to the local Christian magistrate (see LUTHERANISM). Luther replaced medieval 
teachings with a new two-kingdoms theory. The 'invisible’’ church of tire heavenly 
kingdom, he argued, was a perfect community of saints, where all stood equal in dignity 
before God. all enjoyed perfect Christian liberty, and all governed their affairs in 
accordance with the Gospel. Tire "visible” church of this earthly kingdom, however, 
embraced saints and sinners alike. Its numbers still stood directly before God and still 
enjoyed liberty of conscience, including the liberty to leave the visible church itself. 
Unlike tire invisible church, however, the visible church needed both the Gospel and 
human law to govern its members' relationships with God and with fellow believers. The 
clergy must administer the Gospel. The magistrate must administer the law. 

Luther insisted that the chuich was not a political or legal authority. The church had 
no sword, no jurisdiction, no daily responsibility for tire administration of law and 
politics. To be sure, church officers and theologians must be vigilant in pleaching and 
teaching tire law of God to magistrates and subjects alike, and in pronouncing 
prophetically against injustice and tyranny, although formal legal authority lay with tire 
state not with tire church, with the magistrate not with the cleric. 

Luther and his followers regarded the local magistrate as God's vice-regent called to 
elaborate natural law and to reflect divine justice in his local domain. The best source and 
summary of NATURAL LAW was the Ten Commandments and its elaboration in the 
moral principles of the BIBLE. The magistrate was to cast these general principles of 
natural law into specific precepts of human law. designed to fit local conditions. Luther 
and his followers also regarded tire local magistrate as the "father of the community" 
(Landesvaier, paieipoliuuts). He was to care for his political subjects as if they were his 
children, and Iris political subjects were to "honor” him as if he were their patent. Like a 
loving father, the magistrate was to keep the peace and to protect his subjects in tlreir 
persons, properties, and reputations. He was to deter his subjects from abusing 
themselves through drunkenness, sumptuousness, gambling, prostitution, and other vices. 
He was to nurture his subjeds through the community chest, the public almshouse, tire 
state-tun hospice. He was to educate tlrem through the public school, the public library, 
the public lectern. He was to see to their spiritual needs by supporting tire ministiy of tire 
local church and encouraging attendance and participation through civil laws of religious 
worship and tithing. 

These twin metaplrois of the Christian magistrate—as the lofty vice-regent of God and 
as the loving father of the local community—described the basics of Lutheran political 
theory for the next three centuries. Political authority was divine in origin, hut eaitltly in 
operation. It expressed Gird’s harsh judgment against SIN but also his tender mercy for 
sinners. It communicated the Law of God hut also the lore of the local community. It 
depended on the church for prophetic direction but it took over from the church all 
jurisdiction. Either metaphor of the Christian magistrate standing alone could be a recipe 
for abusive tyranny or officious paternalism, although both metaphors togetlrer provided 
Luther and his followers with the corc ingredients of a robust Christian republicanism 
and budding Christian welfare state. 

Accordingly Lutheran magistrates in early modem Germany. Scandinavia, and 
SWITZERLAND replaced traditional Catholic canon laws with new Lutheran civil laws 
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on religious DOCTRINE and WORSHIP, church administration and supervision. 
MARRIAGE and family life. EDUCATION and poor relief, public morality, and 
discipline for each local polity. Many of these local Lutheian legal reforms found 
constitutional protection in the principle of cuius tegio. eius religio guaranteed in the 
Peace of Augsburg 115551 and again in the Peace of Westphalia <1648). Under this 
principle each local magistrate was autlkori/ed to establish by civil law like appropriate 
forms of religious doctrine, worship. LITURGY. CHARITY, and education for his 
polity—with religious dissenters granted the right to worship and educate their children 
privately in their homes or to emigrate peaceably from the polity. This new constitutional 
policy rendered tlte German region of the Holy Roman Empire, with its 350-plus polities, 
a veritable honeycomb of religious and political pluralism. 


Anabaplitm 

Contrary to Lutherans. Anabaptists advocated the separation of the redeemed realm of 
religion and the church from the fallen realm of politics and the state (sec 
ANABAPTISM). In their definitive SCHLEITHEIM CONFESSION (1527). the 
Anabaptists called for a return to the communitarian ideals of the New Testament and the 
ascetic principles of the apostolic church. The Anabaptists eventually splintered into 
various groups of AMISH. German Brethren. HUTTERITES. MENNONITES. Swiss 
Brethren, and others. Some of these splinter groups were politically radical or utopian, 
particularly those following tike tradition of THOMAS MUNSTER of Germany: 
however, most Anabaptist communities by the later sixteenth century had become 
Christian separatists. 

Anabaptist communities ascetically withdrew from civic life into small, self-sufficient, 
intensely democratic communities. When such communities grew too large or too 
divided, they deliberately colonized themselves, eventually spreading the Anabaptist 
communities from RUSSIA to IRELAND to tike furthest frontiers of North America. 
These communities were governed internally by biblical principles of discipleship. 
simplicity, charity, and nonresistance. They set their own internal standards of worship, 
liturgy, diet, discipline, dress, and education. They handled their own internal affairs of 
property, contracts, commerce, marriage, and inheritance without appeal to state law. 

The state, most Anabaptists believed, was part of the fallen world, which was to be 
av oided so far as passible. Although once tike perfect creation of God. the world was now 
a sinful regime beyond the perfection of Christ and beyond the daily concern of the 
Christian believer. God had allowed like world to survive through his appointment of state 
magistrates who were empowered to use coercion and violence to maintain a modicum of 
order and peace. Christians should thus obey tike political authorities, so far as Scripture 
enjoined, such as in paying their taxes or registering their properties, altltough Christians 
were to avoid active participation in and interaction with the world. Most early modem 
Anabaptists were pacifists (see PACIFISM), preferring derision, exile, or martyrdom to 
active participation in war. Most Anabaptists also refused to swear oaths, or to participate 
in political elections, civil litigation, or civic feasts and functions. This aversion to 
political and civic activities often triggered severe reprisal by Catholics and Protestants 
alike. Anabaptists suffered waves of bitter repression throughout the early modern era. 
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Although unpopular in its genesis. Anabaptist theological separatism ultimately 
proved to be an influential source of later Western political arguments for separation of 
religion and politics and for protection of the civil and religious liberties of religious 
minorities. Equally important for later political developments was live new Anabaptist 
doctrine of adult BAPTISM. This doctrine gave new emphasis to religious voluntarism as 
opposed to traditional theories of birthright or predestined faith. In Anabaptist theology, 
the adult individual was called to nuke a conscious and conscientious choice to accept 
the faith—metaphorically, to scale the wall of separation between the fallen world and 
the realm of religion to come within the perfection of Christ. Later Free Church 
followers, both in Europe and North America, convened this cardinal image into a 
powerful platform of liberty of conscience and free exercise of religion not only for 
Christians but eventually for all peaceable believers. 


Calvinism 

The Calvinist Reformation chatted a course between the Erastianism of Lutherans that 
subordinated tl>e church to the state, and the ASCETICISM of Anabaptists that withdrew 
the church from the state and society (see CALVINISMi. Like Lutherans. Calvinists 
insisted that each local polity be an overtly Christian commonwealth that adlrcrcd to the 
general principles of natuial law and that translated them into detailed positive laws of 
religious worship. Sabbath observance, public morality, marriage and family life, social 
welfare, public education, and more. Like Anabaptists. Calvinists insisted on live basic 
separation of the offices and operations of church and state, leaving live church to govern 
its own doctrine and liturgy, polity and property, without interference from live state. 
However, unlike both groups. Calvinists insisted that both church and state officials were 
to play complementary roles in the creation of the local Christian commonwealth and in 
the cultivation of the Christian citizen. 

Building on the work of the Genevan refoimer JOHN CALVIN. Calvinists 
emphasized more fully than other Protestants the educational use of the natural and 
positive law. Lutherans stressed live civil and theological uses of the natural law—to deter 
sinners from their sinful excesses and to drive them to repentance. Calvinists emphasized 
the educational use of the natuial law as well—to teach persons both the letter and the 
spirit of the law. both the civil morality of human duty and the spiritual morality of 
Christian aspiration. Although Lutheran followers of PHILIPP MELANCHTHON had 
included this educational use of the natural law in their theology. Calvinists made it an 
integral part of their politics as well. They further insisted that not only the natuial law of 
God but also live positive law of tike state could achieve these three civil, theological, and 
educational uses. 

Calvinists also emphasized more fully than other Protestants the legal role of the 
chureh in a Christian commonwealth- Lutherans, after the first two generations, left law 
largely to tike Christian magistrate. Anabaptists gave live church a strong legal role, but 
only for voluntary members of the ascetically with-drawn Christian community. 
Calvinists, by contrast, drew local chureh officials directly into the enforcement of law 
for the entire Christian commonwealth and for all citizens, regardless of their church 
affiliation. In Calvin's Geneva this political responsibility of the church fell largely to the 
CONSISTORY, an elected body of civil and religious officials, with original jurisdiction 
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over cases of marriage and family, charily and social welfare, worship and public 
morality. Among most later Calvinists—French HUGUENOTS. Dutch Pietists <sce 
PIETISM), Scottish Presbyterians tsee PRESBYTERIANISM). German Reformed, and 
English and American Puritans—the Gencvan-stylc consistory was transformed into the 
body of pastors, elders, deacons, and teachers that governed each local church 
congregation, and played a less-structured political and legal role in the broader Christian 
commonwealth, although local clergy still had a strong lole in advising magistrates on the 
positive law of the local community. Local churches and their consistories also generally 
enjoyed autonomy in administering their own doctrine, liturgy, charity, polity, and 
property and in administering ecclesiastical discipline over tlveir members. 


Anglicanism 

ANGLICANISM struck something of a middle way among these competing Lutheran. 
Anabaptist, and Calvinist political models. The sixteenth-century English Reformation 
pressed to extreme national forms live Lutheran model of a unitary Christian 
commonwealth under the final authority of the Christian magistrate. Building in pan on 
Lutheian and Roman law precedents. King HENRY VIII severed all legal and political 
tics between the CHURCH OF ENGLAND and live pope. The Supremacy Act <1534) 
declared the monarch to be “the only Supreme Head in Earth of the Church of England." 
with final spiritual and temporal authority in the Chureh and Commonwealth of England. 
Thus the Tudor monarchs. through their Pat Laments, established a uniform doctrine and 
liturgy and issued live BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER <1559) and Authorized (King 
James) Version of the Bible < 1611) (see BIBLE. KING JAMES VERSION). They also 
assumed final legal responsibility for poor relief, education, and oilier activities that had 
previously been earned on under Catholic auspices. Communicant status in the Church of 
England was rendered a condition for citizenship status in the Commonwealth of 
England. Contraventions of royal religious policy were punishable both as HERESY and 
as treason. A whole batterv of apologists rose to the defense of these unitary Anglican 
political forms and norms, most notably THOMAS CRANMER. RICHARD HOOKER, 
and Robert Filmer. 

The Stuart monarehs moved slowly, through hard experience, toward greater 
TOLERATION of religious pluralism and greater autonomy of local churches. From 
1603 to 1640. King James 1 and Charles I persecuted Protestant nonconformists with a 
vengeance, driving tens of thousands of them to the Continent and often from there to 
North America. In 1610 those who remained led a revolution against the English Crown, 
and ultimately deposed and executed King Charles I. In 1649 they passed laws that 
declared England a free Christian commonwealth under the protectorate of OLIVER 
CROMWELL. Royal rule was reestablished in 1660. however, and repression of 
Protestant dissenters renewed (see DISSENT). However, when the dissenters again rose 
up in revolt. Parliament passed the Bill of Rights and Toleration Act of 1689 that 
guaranteed freedom of association, worship, selfgovernment, and basic civil rights to all 
peaceable Piotestant churches. Many of the remaining legal restrictions fell into 
desuetude in live following decades, although Catholicism and JUDAISM remained 
formally proscribed in England until the Emancipation Acts of 1829 and 1833. 
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Protestant Political Influence in America 

These early modern Protestant political experiments were transmitted across tire Atlantic 
to the Americas during the great waves ot' colonization in lire sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries (see COLONIALISM), and great waves of immigration in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. In the colonial peiiod European Catholic. Anglican. Lutheran, and 
Calvinist ruleis alike, eager to extend their political and religious regimes, chattered 
hundreds of colonial companies in tire New World under the rule of the distant mother 
country and mot Ire r church. At the same time numerous Protestant dissenters (along with 
Catholics. Jews, and others) flocked to America to escape hardship at home. They 
escaped not only from the repression of seventeenth-century ENGLAND hut also from 
Germany and the Lowlands that were wracked w ith religious warfare from 1618 to 1618. 
and from FRANCE, whose monarchy had grown increasingly hostile to Protestants and 
then banned them in the EDICT OF FONTAINEBLEAU 11685). 

The American colonies and later states featured a fantastic variety of Protestant 
(among other) political forms and norms—some in emulation of European models, many 
products of ample local innovation and experimentation. Two Protestant political 
formulations had the most innovative and enduring influence on American political life: 
(I) the Reformed models born in New England, and (2) the evangelical models born of 
the Great Awakenings. 


Reformed Models 

The fullest American adaptation and amplrfication of European Protestant political theory 
came in the New England colonies and therr successor states. New England writers— 
ultimately composed of Puritans. Calvinists. Reformed. Congregationalists (see 
CONGREGATIONALISM). Huguenots, and Presbyterians—repeated Calvinist and 
classical commonplaces, hut they also refashioned this inheritance, especially through the 
doctrine of COVENANT. 

The New England Puritans (see PURITANISM) described the relationship between 
the person and God primarily as a covenant, an exchange of solemn promises about 
GRACE and works. Initially tire Puritans viewed this covenant as something of a divine 
adhesion contract, with God setting all the terms and even dictating thiough 
PREDESTINATION who eould enter the covenant and enjoy its promise of salvation. By 
the turn of tire nineteenth century, however. Puritans described the covenant more as a 
bargained contract of salvation—each person choosing to reach his or her own 
conclusions about the duties owed to God. neighbor, and self based on reason, 
conscience, experience, and biblical meditation. This understanding of private religious 
liberty for all theistic religions figured very prominently in the religious liberty provisions 
in tire chatters of later colonial New England, and in the New England slate constitutions 
of 1777-1818. 

The New England Puritans also used the doctrine of covenant to describe the 
relationships among persons. The Puritans distinguished: (I) social covenants—the 
Mayflower Compact (1620) and its hundreds of colonial progeny: (2| political 
covenants—colonial charters and state constitutions as well as oaths for political office: 
and (3) church covenants—the Cambridge Synod and CAMBRIDGE PLATFORM 
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< 1648) and ihe hundreds of church charters and covenants that followed. The social 
covenant created the society or commonwealth as a whole. It defined each community as 
' God's elect nation." a "city on a hill." a "light to the nations." It also set out in detail the 
virtues of piety, justice, moderation, temperance, industry, frugality, and more that the 
law should protect and that persons should respect, on pain of divine and human sanction. 
The political and ecclesiastical covenants created the two chief seats of authority within 
that community, the state and the church. The Puritans emphasized that church and state 
were two independent covenantal associations within live broader covenantal community. 
Each was called to discharge discrete covenantal duties, as adumbrated in the laws of 
God and nature, and elaborated in the covenant by which they were formed. Each was to 
be separate from the other in their forms and functions, offices and officers, but mutually 
responsible to see that all served the common good in accordance with the terms of the 
social covenant. 

Although the offices of church and state were divinely ordained, their officials were 
invariably sinful. Left to their own devices, church and state officials would invariably 
convert their offices into instmments of self-gain. Such official aibitrariness and abuse 
would inevitably lead to both popular insuirection and divine sanction. The Puritans thus 
adv ocated and adopted a variety of constitutional safeguards against autocracy and abuse 
w ithin both church and stale. 

• First, church and state officials must have as "godly” a character as possible. 

notw ithstanding their inherent sinfulness. Officials were to be models of spirituality 
and morality for live community. Political officers were to be professing members of a 
locally preferred if not established church and to swear oaths of allegiance to God and 
the Bible. 

• Second, both church and state officials must occupy their offices only for limited 

tenures. Life tenures were too dangerous because they afforded live official the 
opportunity slowly to convert his office into an instrument of self-gain and self- 
aggrandizement. It was safer to limit the official's tenure and require periodic election 
and rotation of officers. 

• Third, the Puritans advocated the development of self-limiting "republican" forms of 

government for both the church and live state. Rather than consolidate all forms of 
authority in one person or one office, they insisted on separate forms or branches of 
authority, each checking the sinful excesses of the other. Church authority was divided 
among the pastors, elders, and deacons of the consistory; state authority among 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches, each w ith a measure of responsibility and 
control over the other. 

• Fourth, the Puritans adopted w hat they called a federalist (from fortius, “covenantal") 

structure of government for both the church and the state. The church was divided into 
semiautonomous congregations, but each loosely conjoined and democratically 
represented in a broader synod or presbytery. The state was divided into 
semiautonomous town governments but conjoined in a broader colonial and (later) 
state government. 

• Fifth, live Puritans advocated the development of legal codes and clear statutes in the 

state, and clear confessions and canons in live church, so that officials were limited in 
their discretion. 
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• Sixth, the Puritans advocated regular popular meetings for officials to give account of 

them-selves, and for their subjects to have occasion for discussion of impoitant issues. 

In the church this took the form of congregational meetings, in the state, the form of 

town meetings and popular referenda. 

• Seventh, the Puritans advocated regularly Ire id democratic elections of both church and 

state officials. 

The early American Reformed tradition provided an impoitant source and resource, 
alongside many others, for tire growth of American constitutionalism. Many of the basic 
ideas and institutions of the social, ecclesiastical, and political covenants were written 
directly into the constitutions of the New England states and openly advocated for the 
nation by Puritan sermonizers and political conservatives such as John Adams and JOHN 
WITHERSPOON. Moreover, several fundamental Puritan ideas found parallels, if not 
progeny, among other schools of American politics in the later 1700s and 1800s. Various 
''liberal" writers found in the Puiitan ideas of a social covenant and a political covenant 
prototypes for their theories of a social contract and a governmental contract. They found 
in the doctrine of church covenants and separation of church and state a foundation for 
their ideas of disestablishment of religion and free exercise for both religious individuals 
and religious groups. They found in the doctrine of popular meetings and periodic 
elections important prototypes for tire freedom of press and assembly and the tight to 
vote. Various ‘'republican" writers, by contrast, transformed the Puritan idea of the elect 
nation into a revolutionary theoiy of American NATIONALISM. They recast the Puritan 
ideal of the covenant community into a theory of public virtue, discipline, and order. 
They translated the Puritans' insistence on spiritual rebiith and reformation into a general 
eall for "moral reformation" and "republican regeneration." 

Moreover, basic Puiitan constitutional institutions survived within the new federal and 
state constitutions of live young American republic. Political rulers were still required to 
manifest a moral, virtuoas. and godly character. Most officials were required to stand for 
democratic elections to their offices. Political offices usually had limited tenures. 
Political authority was distributed among executive, legislative, and judicial branches, 
each with authority to check the others. Federalism was constitutionally prescribed. 
Liberties of citizens were copiously enumerated. Church and state were separated, yet 
allowed to cooperate. 


New Evangelical Accents 

Although Reformed political models and ihetoric continued to dominate American 
politics for the next century and a half, evangelical political models became increasingly 
prominent in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries <see EVANGELICALISM). 

The rise of evangelical political influence was in part a function of simple 
demography. American Evangelicals had their roots in small colonial Baptist and 
Anabaptist communities, many clustered in Roger Williams's Rhode Island. Their small 
size and separatist leanings kept them from exercising much political influence at first. 
The First Great AWAKENING (c. 1720-1770). however, led by GEORGE 
WH1TEFIELD. JOHN WESLEY. JONATHAN EDWARDS, and others, divided many 
Protestant denominations into traditional Old Light and evangelical New Light groups. It 
also sparked live tisc of Baptist and Methodist churches, whose leaders ISAAC BACKUS 
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and John Ireland joined others to secure constitutional guarantees of religious liberty. The 
Second Great Awakening (e. 1810-1860) splintered and stunted traditional Calvinist. 
Anglican, and Lutheran denominations still further, and led to the explosive growth of 
Baptists and Methodists, which together constituted some two-thirds of all Protestant 
churches by 1900. 

The tise of evangelical political influence was also in pan a function of theological 
innovation. Even though nineteenth-century American Evangelicals did not work out a 
detailed new political theology, they added accents to the Protestant inheritance that 
helped shape American politics. Evangelicals emphasized Christian CONVERSION, the 
necessary spiritual rebirth of each sinful individual. On that basis they strongly advocated 
the liberty of conscience of each individual and the free speech and press rights and 
duties of the missionary to proselytize, both on the American frontier and abroad. 
Evangelicals had a high v iew of the Christian Bible as live infallible textbook for human 
living. On that basis they celebrated tire use of the Bible in chapels, classrooms, prisons, 
and elsewhere, and they castigated Jews. Catholics. Mormons (see MORMONIS.M). and 
others for their use of partial, apocryphal, or surrogate Scriptures. Evangelicals 
emphasized SANCTIFICATION, the process of each individual becoming holier before 
God. neighbor, and self. On that basis they underscored a robust ethic of spiritual and 
moral progress, education, and improvement of all. 

Many Evangelicals coupled this emphasis on personal conversion and sanctification 
with a concern for social reform and moral improvement of the community. Great 
numbers of Evangelicals joined the national campaign and CIVIL WAR to end 
SLAVERY—although this issue permanently divided Methodists (see METHODISM i 
and BAPTISTS, as well as Presbyterians and Lutherans. Nineteenth-century Evangelicals 
were more united in their support for successive cam-paigns against dueling. 
FREEMASONRY, reservations for Indians, lotteries, drunkenness. Sunday mails. 
Sabbath-breaking, and more. In the later nineteenth century, many evangelical leaders 
also joined the struggle for the rights and plights of emancipated Afric an Americans, poor 
workers. WOMEN suffragists, and labor union organizers—none more forcefully and 
successfully than WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. the leader of the SOCIAL GOSPEL 
MOVEMENT, although on these issues, too. evangelical camps were often bitterly 
divided. 

On occasion, nineteenth-century Evangelicals became actively involved in national 
party politics, albeit with little success. At the turn of the nineteenth century, for example, 
many Evangelicals joined the Federalist Party to oppose the suspect religious and biblical 
views of Republican nominee THOMAS JEFFERSON in favor of the more traditionally 
religious incumbent President John Adams. At the close of tire twentieth century 
Evangelicals Hocked to the support of three-time Democratic nominee WILLIAM 
JENNINGS BRYAN, attracted by his public views on the inerrancy of Scripture (see 
BIBLICAL INERRANCY) and on lire need for a sober Christian America that cultivated 
its own moral virtues and curbed its imperialist ambitions around the world. 

Most evangelical groups, however, were suspicious of the national government and 
were staunch believers in the virtues of federalism and in no formal stale establishments 
of religion. Many Evangelicals further believed that the individual congregation and the 
voluntary association were the more essential sources of governance and improvement. 
Churches, schools, clubs, charities, businesses, unions, corporations, learned societies. 
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and ocher voluntary associations were essential buffers between the individual and state 
and essential brackets on state power. 


The Rite and Fall of Public Protestantiun 

These evangelical and Reformed political models together gave a distinctive cast to 
American law and politics in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Although there 
were endless local variations, most American states balanced the freedom of all 
peaceable private religions w ith the patronage of a public Protestant religion. 

By 1833 every state constitution had formally disestablished religion, and guaranteed 
liberty of conscience and free exercise of religion for all. At the same time many 
government officials patronized biblical Christianity. “In God We Trust" and similar 
confessions appeared on currency, stamps, state seals, and government stationery. Tire 
Ten Commandments and favorite Bible verses were inscribed on the walls of court 
houses, public schools, and other public buildings. Crucifixes and other Christian 
symbols were erected in state parks and on state (muse grounds. Flags flew at half mast 
on Good Friday. Christmas. Easter, and other holy days were official holidays. Sundays 
remained official days of rest. Government-sponsored chaplains were appointed to 
Congress, the military, and various governmental asylums, prisons, and hospitals (see 
CHAPl.AINCYi. Prayers were offered at live commencement of each session of Congress 
arid of many state legislatures. Thanksgiving Day prayers were offered by presidents, 
governors, and other state officials. 

Government officials subsidized Christian missionaries and schools on the frontier. 
States and municipalities underwrote the costs of Bibles and liturgical books for poorer 
churches and donated land and services to them. Property grants and tax subsidies were 
furnished to Christian schools and charities. Special criminal laws protected tire property, 
clergy, and liturgy of tire churches. Tax exemptions were accorded to the properties of 
many churches, clerics, and charities. Tax revenues supported the acquisition of religious 
art and statuary for museums and other publie buildings. 

Government officials predicated some of their laws and policies directly on tire moral 
and religious teachings of the Bible and the Christian church. The first public schools and 
state universities had mandatory courses in religion and compulsory attendance in daily 
chapel and Sunday worship services. Employees in state prisons, reformatories, 
orphanages, and asylums were required to know and to teach basic Christian beliefs and 
values. Polygamy (see PLURAL. MARRIAGE). PROSTITUTION, pornography, and 
other sexual offenses against Christian morals and mores were prohibited. Blasphemy 
and sacrilege were still prosecuted. Gambling, lotteries, fortune-telling, and other 
activities that depended on fate or magic were forbidden. It was a commonplace of 
nineteenth-century American legal thought that “Christianity is a part of the common 
law.” 

This state patronage and participation in a general Protestant public religion worked 
rather well for the more religiously homogeneous times and towns of live American 
republic. Tire public religion confirmed and celebrated each community's civic unity and 
confessional identity. It also set natural limits to both political action and individual 
freedom—limits that were enforced more by communal reprobation than by 
constitutional litigation. To Ire sure, religious dissenters, who resisted or criticized the 
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local public religion, fared poorly under this system. New England states remained 
notably inhospitable to dissenting Quakers (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF) and 
Methodists. New Jersey and Pennsylvania dealt churlishly with Unitarians and Catholics. 
Virginia and the Carolinas were hard on conservative Episcopalians and upstart 
Evangelicals alike. Few legislatures and courts anywhere showed much respect for the 
rights of Jews or Muslims, let alone those of NATIVE AMERICANS or African 
Americans. 

Nonetheless, the saving assumption of this system was tire presence of the frontier and 
the tight to emigrate thereto. Religious dissenters did not stay long to fight the local 
establishment as their European counterparts had done. They moved—sometimes at 
gunpoint—to establish their own communities on the frontier, often on the (reels of 
missionaiies and school-masters who had preceded them. Mormons (sec MORMONIS.Mi 
moved from New Yoik to Ohio, to Missouri, to Illinois, before finally settling in Utah 
and surrounding states. Catholics moved to California, the Dakotas. Illinois. Louisiana. 
Montana. Nevada, and New Mexico. Experimental Baptists and Methodists poured into 
the southern states from Georgia and Tennessee to Mississippi and Missouri. Free spirits 
escaped to tire open frontiers of Wyoming. Montana. Washington, and Oregon. 

The light—sometimes the duty—to emigrate was a basic assumption of tire American 
political experiment, which even the most churlish estahlishmentarians respected. Many 
first-generation Americans had left their European faiths and territories to gain their 
freedom. Accordingly, they embraced tire right to leave—to exit their faith, to abandon 
their blood and soil, to reestablish their lives, beliefs, and identities afresh—as a veritable 
sine qua non of freedom. It was this light of the religious dissenter to emigrate and to 
start anew that prov ided the release valve for this Protestant model of religion and politics 
to function so long and so effectively in America. 

As the American populace became nunc plurali/cd and tire American frontier more 
populated, however, this political system became harder to maintain. The Second Great 
Awakening not only sparked the explosion of Baptists and Methodists, but also 
introduced to the American scene a host of newly minted faiths—Adventists. Christian 
Scientists. Disciples. Holiness Churches. JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES. Momions. 
Pentecostals. Unitarians, and more (see CHRISTIAN SCI ENCE. DISCIPLES OF 
CHRIST. HOLINESS MOVEMENT: PENTECOSTALISM: SEVENTH DAY 
ADVENTISTS. UNITARIAN UNIVERSAUST ASSOCIATION). Tire American Civil 
War and Reconstruction Amendments not only outlawed Slavery but also liberated a host 
of long-cloaked African beliefs and rituals, some in pure African or Muslim forms, many 
inculturated with various Christian traditions (see AFRICAN AMERICAN 
PROTESTANTISM. SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). Tire great waves of immigration 
after the 1860s brought strong new concentrations and forms of Catholics. Jews. Eastern 
Orthodox. Buddhists. Confucians. Hindus, and other Eistern religions. Materialism. 
Marxism, atheism, and various liberal and secular beliefs were also emerging (sec 
CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT REACTIONS TO: ORTHODOXY. EASTERN). 

This radical reconfiguration of the American religious landscape required a new model 
of religion and politics. In particular, state policies of patronizing a public Protestant 
religion became increasingly difficult to maintain. A number of Baptists and Methodists, 
returning to their separatist roots, insisted that states adhere more firmly to principles of 
disestablishment of religion. Religious minorities in many communities also began to ally 
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themselves in opposition to this system, particularly the patronage of a common 
Protestantism within the public schools. Some of these minority religious and secular 
communities refused to conform or to assimilate. Others refused to live or leave quietly. 
Still others began to crusade actively against the system. 

When neither assimilation nor accommodation policies proved effective, state and 
local legislatures began to clamp down on these dissenters. In the early twentieth century 
local officials began routinely denying Roman Catholics their school chatters. Jehovah's 
Witnesses their preaching permits. Eastern Orthodox their canonical freedoms. Jews and 
Adventists their Sabbath accommodations. As state courts and legislatures turned an 
increasingly blind eye to their plight, religious dissenters began to turn to the federal 
courts for relief, often supported by new or nonreligious groups. 

In tire landmark cases of Cantwell v. Connecticut (1940) and Evenon v. Boon! of 
Etlueation (1947). tire United States Supreme Court applied tire First Amendment religion 
clauses to state and local governments. In its early application of tire free exercise clause, 
the Court set out to protect the rights of newly emergent religious groups against 
recalcitrant local officials. Jehovah's Witnesses, the Court held repeatedly, could not Ire 
denied licenses to preach, parade, or pamphleteer just because they were unpopular. 
Public school students could not be compelled to salute the flag or recite the pledge if 
they were conscientiously opposed. Other parties, with scruples of conscience, could not 
be forced to swear oaths before receiving citizenship status, properly tax exemptions, 
state bureaucratic positions, or social welfare benefits. 

In its early application of the establishment clause, the Court sought to outlaw state 
patronage of public religion altogether, particularly in the schools. On tire one hand, the 
Court banned teligion from public schools. Public schools could not offer prayers or 
monrents of silence, could not read Scripture or religious texts, could not Itouse Bibles or 
prayerbooks. could not teach theology or creationism (see CREATION SCIENCE), could 
not display Decalogues or crtches. could not use tire services or facilities of religious 
bodies. On the other hand, the Court removed religious schools from slate support. Slates 
could not provide salary and service supplements to religious schools, could not 
reimburse them for administering standardized tests, could not lend them state-prescribed 
textbooks, supplies, films, or counseling services, could not allow tax deductions or 
credits for religious school tuition. 

In Lemon v. Kuri;tnan (1971) the Court held further that every federal or Mate law and 
policy would survive constitutional scrutiny only if it had: (I) a secular purpose; | 2 | a 
primary effect that neither advances nor inhibits religion: and (. 1 ) minimal entanglement 
between church and state. This test rendered the establishment clause a formidable 
obstacle to many traditional forms of state patronage of public Protestant religion. 
Legislatures and courts alike used this new test to outlaw all manner of government 
subsidies for religious charities, social services, and mission works, government use of 
religious services, facilities, and publications, government protections of Sundays and 
Holy Days, government enforcement of blasphemy and sacrilege laws, government 
participation in religious rituals and religious displays. It often did not take lawsuits to 
effectuate these reforms. Particularly local governments, sensitive to the political and 
fiscal costs of constitutional litigation, often voluntarily ended their prayers, removed 
their Decalogues, and closed their coffers to religion long before any case was filed 
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against them. Although federal and state cases at tlie end of the twentieth century began 
to relax some of these holdings, they remained tlie basic law. 

These strong constitutional challenges, together with the rapid liberalization of their 
theologies and defection from their churches, drove many Protestants from active 
political life and learning in the postW'odd War II period. Whereas individual luminaries 
such as REINHOLD and H.RICHARD NIEBUHR chatted provocative new political 
pathways. American Protestants did not develop an authentic political model and 
program on the order of Roman Catholicism after the Second Vatican Council. Some 
Protestants repeated old political formulas, and often nostalgically recounted Protestant 
progress and prowess in American history. Other Protestants focused their attention on 
single political issues—PRAYER in public schools, the eradication of ABORTION, the 
protection of tlie traditional family—often mobilizing ample political support for these 
causes. However, a comprehensive Protestant political platform, faithful to the cardinal 
convictions of historical Protestantism and responsive to the needs of an intensely 
pluralistic polity, did not emerge. 

A notable exception to the recent pattern of Protestant political quietism in America 
was the CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT of the 1930s and 1960s. led by tlie Baptist 
preacher MARTIN LUTHER KING JR., that helped to bring greater political and civil 
equality to Afiican Americans in a series of landmark statutes and cases. Another 
exception was tlie rise of tlie MORAL MAJORITY and Christian Coalition in the 1980s 
and early 1990s led by JERRY FALWELL. PAT ROBERTSON, and others—a broad 
political and cultural campaign to revitalize public religion, restore families, reform 
schools, reclaim unsafe neighborhoods, and support faith-based charities (see 
CHRISTIAN RIGHT!. A still further exception has been the very recent coalition of 
Protestant and other religious and academic groups that have led campaigns for the 
greater protection of international religious freedom. Whether these movements are 
signposts for a vibrant new Protestant political mission and ministry remains to be seen. 

See alui Church and State. Overview: Democracy: Human Rights: Political Parties: 
Political Theology 
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POLITY 


Polity is the structure and form of governance of an organization or community, 
including its constitution, assignments and limitations of powers, offices, lines of 
AUTHORITY and amenability, and procedures of membership, participation, and 
representation. Like its companion term ' POLITICS." polity derives from the Greek 
polilela. referring to the governance and citizenship of the /Wiv. the city or state. 

One of the structures central to polity and political practices in the Greek polls was the 
ekkleiia. the public assembly of citizens meeting to address and resolve issues of the 
common good. That Christians took the name ekklesia for their own assemblies is surely 
no coincidence, like the original ekklesia. Christian assemblies were called together 
Ikaleo. the Greek verb "to call.” is tire root of ekklesia >. responding to the summons of 
witness and service in Christ's name. They were public, inclusive of everyone who 
sought to participate. They aimed at tire common good of their own community and of 
the human community whose greatest well-being would Ire realized in the Reign of God. 

Protestantism itself has been as much a movement for reform in polity as in 
DOCTRINE. Much of the "protest'' in Protestant groups has focused on structures of 
authority and governance in tire churches. Just as Protestant disputes over church 
teachings have regulaily been couched as a search for the original and pure truth of the 
Word of God. so Protestant struggles over polity have been framed as a striving to 
achieve an original and unadulterated form of Christian community. If ‘‘Scripture alone” 
<a central claim of the REFORMATION) contained everything necessary for 
SALVATION, then “Scripture alone" ought to he the basis for church order. In contrast 
with Roman Catholicism, in which polity can be authentic only in continuity with the 
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church’s practices across ihc ccn tunes, ihc test of Protestant polity has generally been its 
discontinuity with previous (corrupted) practice as it seeks to embody the original or 
“primitive” New Testament church. 

Protestantism's break with Roman Catholic continuity, and its impulse to create new 
COVENANT communities, is captured in its language about polity. With the exception 
of tire Anglican communion, most Protestant groups have avoided the term “canon law" 
for their written polity because of its overtones of organic legal tradition and precedent. 
They have chosen to speak either of church law aird church order, in the sense of a 
constitution binding people together in covenant (typical of Reformed traditions), or of 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE, referring to the disciplined, common practices of seeking 
growth in live Christian life and sanctioning those who do not remain faithful (typical of 
Methodist and Pietist traditionst. For example, the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH USA 
titles its polity book The Book of Order, and the UNITED METHODIST CHURCH titles 
its The Book of Discipline. 

The Protestant instinct to distrust existing forms and seek the original church polity in 
Scripture has produced far less unity than diversity, dispute, and schism. Tire hundreds of 
church groups that fall under the general label of Protestant arc explicit testimony to a 
lack of consensus about what the original polity is. More than 250 distinct denominations 
that arc run pari of Orthodox (see ORTHODOXY. EASTERN) or Roman Catholic 
traditions persist in tire UNITED STATES alone, and the impulse to generate entirely 
new ecclcsial forms based on fresh readings of scripture continues to thrive. The 
flourishing of newly organized independent congregations, particularly those appealing to 
the Holy Spirit as guide and guardian of their communal life, virtually explodes 
comprehensive categories such as Protestantism. The denominations grouped under the 
canopy of Protestantism themselves appear to indicate that independent congregations 
seek to supersede with appeal to Scripture and Spirit. 

For much of Protestantism. however. denominations continue to represent forms of 
polity consistent across multiple congregations. Denominations are literally tire name 
(denominators) of various traditions of church teaching and polity. Many denominations 
bear in their name an explicit claim about tlreir polity or the political reasons for their 
organization (e.g.. Episcopal. Presbyterian. Covenant. Congregational. United), 
■^nominations also demonstrate that polity is a creature of social context. This. too. is 
embodied in such names as AMERICAN BAPTIST. Swedish Covenant. AFRICAN 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL, and Korean Presbyterian. 

The extent to which polity is embedded in national, ethnic, and local cultures has been 
a major source of controversy in Protestantism. The language, symbols, norms, and 
assumptions evident in church polity and its practice arc inevitably shaped to a greater or 
lesser extent by the societies from which churches draw their participants. CLERGY 
Authority, for example, often mirrors wider cultural assumptions about GENDER roles, 
such as paternal dominance, or parallels other social positions, such as tribal chief or 
village patriarch. 

Polity is also affected by the context of religious freedom in particular societies, the 
degree of regulation by tire state, and the presence and degree of dominance of a national 
church. Because tire rise of Protestantism was coincident w ith the emergence of modem 
nation-states, some Protestant churches (e.g.. CHURCH of ENGLAND. Church of 
Sweden) have functioned as national bodies with parish systems embracing the entire 
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territory of the nation. Othei Protestant churches have had lo struggle for freedom lo 
assemble for worship and governance of their own affairs, placing ihemselves in a 
separatist or sectarian position. 

The diversity of Protestant churches makes generalizations about polity almost 
impossible. However, one continuum that may be useful in comprehending polity is the 
dynamic of amhortiy. ranging from congregational, where most or all powers reside in 
the self-constituted local church congregation, to connections), where significant powers 
in ministry and mission reside in regional judicatories, such as SYNODS or 
CONFERENCES, and/or in offices of oversight, such as executive presbyter, 
superintendent, or bishop. Even within such a continuum, forms of governance may 
differ greatly. Conneciional assemblies arc constituted variously by delegates, 
representatives, or messengers from local church congregations and live body of clergy, 
and have varying degrees of power to mandate actions by congregations. Bishops have 
diverse roles as legislators, administrators, and sacramental figures, with vary ing powers 
over assignment of clergy and conneciional mission. 

Given the diversity of polities and the enormous range of local and conneciional 
practices that make up the distinct organizational culture of congregations and 
denominations, polity generally embraces five essential elements. 

1. A common discipline for church membership. 

2. A common discipline for congregational or local church ministry and mission. 

3. A procedure for testing the call: assessing the preparation: authorizing, commissioning, 
or ordaining: and placing pastors, ministers, and others set apart for leadership of the 
community. 

4. Organization of ministry and mission shared by congregations of a region or carried 
forward nationally or internationally. 

5. A constitution, structures, and procedures governing the work of the denomination as 
an association or conneciional organization, including its offices and forms of 
participation and representation. 

Protestant congregations independent of any denominational affiliation mast tend to the 
first three of these essential elements of polity, and often develop commitments in the 
fourth area as well. Thus these elements largely embrace the life and work of Protestant 
churches and merit further exploration. 


Disciplines of Church Membership 

At its most basic, local level, polity begins with the criteria for initiating and sustaining 
church membership (see also ECCLESIASTICAL ORDINANCES). Many of live reform 
movements involved in Protestantism began as efforts to address four disciplines of 
membership. Differences and disputes over these disciplines have accounted for 
numerous schisms and enduring controversies. 

First of these is the understanding of BAPTISM, including questions of the 
appropriateness of infant baptism, proper preparation for initiation into the Christian life, 
and the standard of doctrine and practice required for adult or believer baptism. Positions 
on such questions are rooted in a sacramental theology of the nature of God s GRACE 
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and ihc balance of divine initiative and human response. Bui theological stances are 
inseparable from practical ccclesiologic understandings of the fomtation of Christian 
community or. in polity terms, how the church members constitute the church. For 
national churches that undeistand themselves as comprehensive of the population, infant 
baptism symbolizes God's grace over the whole of human life and the bieadth of the 
church to include all persons. For sectarian churches of Anabaptist character (sec 
ANABAPTISM). baptism symbolizes the particularity of Christian faith and its 
acceptance by adult believers who then constitute tire congregation of the faithful. 

Second, for churches that practice infant baptism, adult CONFIRMATION of the 
vows taken on one's behalf before the age of conscious decision is a second significant 
discipline of membership. Again, the criteria for readiness and participation in a rite of 
confirmation present both theological issues of divine and human agency and practical 
issues of catechesis. Whereas administration of the baptismal sacrament is for most 
churches an act normally reserved to the ordained, catechesis is n>oie widely the 
responsibility of lay as well as ordained officers. 

Third, for all baptized members of churches, particularly adult believers, every ehureh 
needs to provide tin? means to sustain faithful living and grow in the Christian life. These 
means, which are widely called "spiritual disciplines." include participation in public 
WORSHIP and the SACRAMENTS. PRAYER. Bible study, fasting, and giving to the 
poor. For many groups expressive of Pietist or Puritan movements beginning in the 
seventeenth century (see PIETISM: PURITANISM), these means have constituted a mle 
of life to which persons have been held accountable through membeiship in small groups 
within the larger church )eccleuola in ecdesla). The relationship of these collegia or 
societies to the pansl>es of national churches stiired bitter polity disputes for groups such 
as the seventeenth-century Pietists of noithern GERMANY or the eighteenth-century 
English Methodists (see METHODISM). Some separated from the national church and 
its pastois or priests on the grounds that their group life was not supponed by the parish 
or that the pastor or piiest did not nveet live standaid of belief and holy living expected of 
members of the movement. Such movements were under constant challenge as to whose 
ecclesiastical authority they recognized and to whom they were answerable. Most became 
independent churches in nations outside the sway of European national churches. 

Fouith. every church discipline needs to create procedures for calling baptized persons 
to account for their behavior and sanctioning them in appropriate and effective ways. 
Pastors and priests, as well as boards of lay persons designated to uphold congregational 
discipline, seek means of confronting peisons whose actions do not accord with Christian 
practice or morality as the church understands it. to call them back into the community 
with appiopriate repentance and amends, or. in intractable cases, to expel them. 
Understandably, many disputes arise in such situations, paiticularly when sanctions are 
considered too harsh or ineffective. Moreover, churches may have to decide whethei the 
scope of discipline extends only to behavior in the church or to members' lives in the 
w idei community. They may have to determine whether to seek civil support from a local 
magistrate or to invoke civil laws that might affect the member's citizenship (in serious 
cases, such as sexual misconduct or financial malfeasance). 

Many brandies of Protestantism have become less stringent in examining members' 
lives than they were in founding generations. Whereas most Protestant denominations 
make provision for bringing foimal charges against a church member and conducting a 
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trial that might result in expulsion, such procedures are rarely invoked. Informal 
sanctions through which other members may convey disapproval or exclusion ate not 
uncommon, however. 


Discipline ol Congregations 

Every local church congregation must have structures for governing its own affairs. 
Protestant churches, grounded in teachings of "the PRIESTHOOD OF ALL 
BELIEVERS." commonly assume a significant role for LAITY. Although the scope of 
local control varies among denominations, governing bodies of congregations have some 
degree of authority in four basic areas. 

First, they carry out functions related to tire disciplines of church membership 
described earlier, such as electing persons into membership, affirming their confirmation, 
or stating expectations for participation and growth in Christian life. They examine 
chureh rolls, seek out inactive members, and authorize removal of persons who no longer 
desire membership. 

Second, local church governing bodies create and manage forms of ministry and 
mission and provide lire staff, volunteer or paid, to support those ministries. Oversight of 
personnel decisions and policies is usually tire domain of lay committees in some form of 
consultation with the pastor or priest, who in many traditions is understood as head of 
staff or even chief executive officer. A lay committee, in many churches chaired by the 
priest or pastor, nominates persons to assume administration of programs and resources 
as volunteers, and provides training and support for those persons in their ministries. 

Third, every local church congregation must manage its financial resources, raising the 
funds needed to operate and expending money in accord with the expectations and 
desires of the members. Although customs and standards for raising and handling money 
differ widely across Protestantism, each church also must account for live uses of its 
money. Regular audrts. multiple signatures on checks, secure means of making bank 
deposits, and public financial statements arc among the rules often stated in church law to 
prevent malfeasance and ensure trust among church members. 

Fourth, most local church congregations also must manage tangible properties, such as 
land and buildtngs. Every church has a lx sard or committee specifically charged with 
purchasing, maintaining, renovating, or expanding church facilities under the guidance of 
the church's governing body. Church law normally is at pains to require accountable 
management of properties and sound legal practices, such as proper deeds and contracts. 

Protestant churches vary in tlveir understanding of the control of church property, 
however. In more comvectional polities, all property is held by deed in trust for the 
denomination so that if a congregation becomes inactive, then its butldings revert to a 
denominational judicatory. The trust clause also prevents a congregation from voting to 
lake its property and leave its denomination. Major renovations, expansions, or purchases 
must be approved by a denominational body. In less-eonneciional churches, local 
property remains in the hands of local trustees or governing boards. Whatever the polity, 
however, churches generally expect that their facilities will be used for PREACHING, 
teaching, or ministry in accord with their own doctrines and traditions. Churches with 
congregational politics arc self-constituted as congregations. They normally write their 
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own constitution and by-laws, create and elect their own officers and governing bodies, 
employ their own pastor and staff, and own their own property. They take full 
responsibility for lire four areas of congregational discipline described eaiicr. 

Churches with connectional polities normally devise a framework of congregational 
discipline for all the local churches of the denomination to follow. Although local 
practice may vary, of course, a common terminology along with common designation of 
governing bodies and assignment of powers and duties is established in the book of order 
or discipline. Church law mandates structures and procedures that establish a local church 
congregation as an organization w ithin the framework of civil law. inc luding election of 
officers and corporate ownership of property. In the United States, many congregations 
are registered with the state as not-for-profit corporations to protect individual officers 
from liability in civil suits and to limit propcity taxes. 


Ministry 

Protestant churches advocate the ministry of the whole people of God. They provide for 
lay participation and leadership in varied ministries, both local and denominational, and 
expect members to extend Christian witness and service into everyday life in their 
workplaces, homes, schools, civic involvement, commerce, and other activities. Most 
Protestant effoits to advance Christian EDUCATION, social services, and MISSIONS 
have been organized and governed by associations composed of and largely led by lay 
persons (see MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS. VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES). 

Protestantism has also expected that the whole people of God will be able to discern 
spiritual gifts of persons to be set apart for authorized or ordained offices in the church. 
For this discernment the churches turn to Scripture, church traditions, and current 
statements of qualifications and preparation affirmed in church law. Yet the nature and 
practice of ordained offices has been the source of shatp controversies and lasting 
divisions in Protestantism. 

Three church offices to which the New Testament letters refer have provoked 
immense debate in Protestantism about the translation of their Greek names, not to 
mention their function. The Greek presbyiems has been variously translated into English 
as "presbyter." "priest." or "elder." Each of these terms expresses authorization to guide 
and administer live church. Yet Protestants differ in their understanding of the office as 
lay or clergy. For the more presbyteral and congregational churches of Reformed 
traditions, the elder is an office in the local church to which lay peisons are ordained. 
Elders constitute church governing bodies and participate in administration of the 
sacraments. The pastor is differentiated from these elders ("ruling elders" in the 
Presbyterian Church USA) with election by a presbytery to ordination for the Word and 
sacraments ("teaching elder" in the Presbyterian Church USA). For live more 
connectional and episcopal churches of Anglican (see ANGLICANISM) and Methodist 
traditions, the elder or priest is an office to which persons arc ordained to serve as clergy, 
with specific and usually exclusive authorization to preach the Wonl. administer the 
sacraments, and guide the order and administiation of the c hurch. 

The Greek tliakonos has been translated as "deacon" or "diaconatc" (see 
DEACONESS. DEACON). Extending the work of Stephen and Olivers described in the 
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New Testament. deacons are commonly expected to lead ihe service of (he Christian 
community to those in treed of help, especially tire poor and sick, as well as to assist the 
presbyter, priest, or elders in worship and sacrament. In the more presbyteral and 
congregational churches of Reformed Protestantism, tire diaconate is considered a lay 
office to which persons are ordained for service. Depending on the polity, deacons 
(usually organized as a group or hoard) may exercise significant authority in assisting 
pastoral offices, governing the congregation, and even calling or dismissing a pastor. In 
more connectional and episcopal churches, the diaconate has been a far less consistent 
office than the priesthood. In Anglican and Methodist traditions, ordination to deacon has 
been understood to be a step of preparation for ordination as elder or priest. Prov ision for 
the diaconate as a peimanent clergy office is becoming more common, with many 
persons ordained as deacons to serve as educators, musicians, social service workers, or 
social action organizers. 

Of live three church offices, the eplskvpo* has led to perhaps the sharpest divisions 
among Protestant churches. Coming into English as bishop, overseer, or superintendent, 
the teirn has been understood as everything from a description of a pastoral function to a 
specific and peimanent ordained office with a significant role in church governance (see 
BISHOP AND EPISCOPACY). For many Protestants, the episcopal function of 
oversight applies mainly to the pastor’s duties. Many churches find support for this stance 
in New Testament descriptions of the episcopate, and a number of local church pastors 
have taken live title of "bishop” and sought ordination from their congregation to capture 
this comprehensive pastoral role. 

Refointed Protestants typically absoib the oversight function into pastoral or 
supervisory offices, but do mil adopt the title of bishop even for roles of regional or 
judicatory ministers overseeing the work of pastors and congregations. They argue that 
Protestantism arose partly in resistance to the hierarchical power of episcopal office to 
control the churches and to influence civil polity. 

Still other Protestant churches, such as Lutheran (see LUTHERANISM) and 
Methodist bodies, use the title of bishop for offices of preaching and administration in a 
region or judicatory. They elect bishops, often for life, to oidain priests, pastors, or 
elders: to be a pastor to pastors (pasior pasiotum), either to appoint or to oversee tl»e call 
of pastors and priests to their congregations: and to encourage local churches to woik 
together in connectional endeavors. To this understanding of the office, the Anglican 
communion of Protestantism adds liturgical functions such as the bishop’s role in 
confuming new members into the church and a more symbolic place of bishop as head of 
the church in a diocese, ritualized by ordination into live episcopacy. The continuity of 
bishops with the episcopacy of the early church, termed the “apostolic succession.” is a 
central historical and theological claim undergiiding the authority of live office and 
legitimizing episcopal ordinations. Yet this. too. may be understood either literally as a 
tangible, continuous historical chain or figuratively as a succession to the roles and 
practices of apostolic office. 

Piotestant polities institute offices of ministry, including definitions of their scope and 
limitations of powers, their duties and responsibilities, and live standards of conduct 
expec ted of persons holding these offices. Polities also provide ncans of testing the call 
of persons to ordained ministries and defuse the steps by which persons may seek 
ordination. The twentieth century brought an increasing emphasis on formal education of 
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clergy and other church leaders. In company with rising standards in parallel fields such 
as law, medicine, social work, and teaching, many churches have insisted on advanced 
preparation for ministry such as a professional master's degree I usually tire Master of 
Divinity). Tills trend, too. has brought controversy among Protestants. For many 
churches, the test of call is seen in the fruits of the person’s ministry as evidence of the 
Spirit. Education is considered secondary, irrelev ant, or even deceitful if it leads a person 
to cease teaching the doc trines of the home church. 

As educational standards have changed, so in general have expectations of personal 
conduct and emotional maturity. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, tlie standards 
for ministerial conduct foc-used on avoidance of tobacco and alcohol and insistence on 
behavior governed by good manners and proper decorum. Late in the twentieth century, 
attention shifted, particularly in Western societies, to questions of SEXUALITY. By the 
1990s. many Protestant churches had adopted statements of church law defining sexual 
harassment and abuse, child abuse, and sexual misconduct of clergy, along with 
procedures and remedies for addressing such behavior and its consequences. 
Psychological testing became a standard step in ordination processes, along with criminal 
background checks. 

Governance of clergy matters, like the profession itself, has been assumed in many 
Protestant churches to be a male domain. Since the 1950s. however, several Protestant 
bodies, including the United Methodist Church, the Presbyterian Church USA. the 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, live UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST, and the EVAN¬ 
GELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA, have provided for ordination of 
WOMEN to pastoral offices (sec WOMEN CLERGY I. The actual place of women in 
ministry continues to be shaped, whatever formal polity may say. by local church 
altitudes and acceptance by male clergy peers. Many Protestant churches, like Roman 
Catholicism and Orthodoxy, reject ordination of women based on interpretation of 
scripture and TRADITION. 

Many churches have similarly been caught up in debates over the ordination of 
homosexual persons (see HOMOSEXUALITY). In some cases, churches have formally 
banned such persons from ordained ministry, but then have struggled to state in clear 
legal definitions exactly what behaviors they arc excluding. A few Protestant churches, 
such as the United Church of Christ, have chosen to leave sexuality issues to the 
discernment of regular ordination processes, at least in principle accepting persons of 
whatever sexuality who demonstrate gifts for ministry. 

Just as Protestant polities have provided for discipline of church members, including 
in worst cases their exclusion from the church, so politics include standards of discipline 
of clergy and procedures for their removal from ministry. Malfeasance, misconduct, 
ineffectiveness, or teachings inconsistent with the doctrines of a particular church, all 
may be grounds for discipline or removal, though the latter two are difficult to prove. 
Church law must define offenses carefully and set up fair procedures through which a 
person may he charged, examined, and disciplined with opportunity for self-defense, 
explanation, and growth in mutual understanding within the Christian community. 
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Organization for Mission 

Protestantism has exhibited a strong missionary impulse througltout its history. Many 
Protestant churches themselves are the offspring of missions planted by Christians from 
another country or continent, and in turn, most sponsor mission work beyond their own 
land or region. Mission, like ministry, is a broadranging term that eludes definition. 
Certainly for Protestants, it has included not only preaching and teaching of Christian 
faith, but also education, health care, economic development, social justice, and advocacy 
for the powerless. In some cases, mission has stirred churches to political action (see 
POLITICS: POLITICAL PARTIES). 

Church law and discipline organizes, authorizes, and controls mission work. In 
churches with congregational polity, authorization of mission may he a relatively simple 
matter of building consensus and support to undeitake certain initiatives in ministry. 
Authorization may expand to include forms of cooperation with other congregations, 
sharing financial and human resources, building a school or health clinic together, or 
psxiling money to support the salary of a missionary- 

in churches with connectional polities, the governance of missions may be 
considerably more complex. A DENOMINATION may require a self-incoipoeated body 
to act as a board of trustees overseeing multiple properties or managing endow ments and 
cash Hows in the hundreds of millions of dollars. Denominations w ith a longer heritage 
of mission work will bear responsibility for many different institutions, such as schools, 
hospitals, or homes, that have been built up over generations and continue to seek 
effective ministry. Some denominations have hundreds or even thousands of persons 
commissioned to do mission work, laboring under the administration and oversight of 
persons authoiized through church polity. 

In general, the principles of polity governing church mission are designed to build and 
maintain trust: mist between the many church ntembeis who give time and money to 
mission efforts and the persons carrying out and administering that mission: trust between 
institutions and congregations in dilTcrent pans of the world trying to support and learn 
from each other, and tnisr in a moie fidueiaty sense of properly managing, distributing, 
and preserving the considerable resources that the churches pour into mission work and 
have accumulated over time. To strengthen and enhance that trust, most churches 
authorize oversight bodies that include lay persons and clergy, to work with paid staff. 
These bodies may be regional, national, or international in scope. Churches mandate 
regular detailed reporting on mission activities to congregations and donors. 
Denominational mission is usually amenable and accountable to the highest governing 
body of the denomination, such as a general council, synod, assembly, or conference, 
which alone can authorize administrative units for mission, define their duties and 
powers, and structure procedures for their accountability. 
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Constituting Denominations 

All Protestant churches, congregational or denominational, are self-constituted. Having 
broken away from live organic continuity of Roman Catholicism or Orthodoxy, they have 
had to constitute themselves as independent entities with a name and constitutive 
elements such as members, councils, synods, or conferences. Normally Protestant 
churches have a written constitution and procedural by-laws delineating their governing 
bodies, assigning, limiting, and balancing powers, and providing for amendment. 

For Piotestant churches organized as denominations, particularly live more 
conneetional churches, their constitutions embody a covenant of association and 
cooperation expressing some degree of unity in organization and purpose. These 
constitutions define the bodies with powers to govern denominational ministry and 
mission and constitute those bodies through foims of representation and delegation. They 
balance the powers of various entities, such as regional or general assemblies and local 
churches, clergy, and laity, as well as administrative offices and the assemblies that create 
and authorize them. 

Protestant constitutions provide for the basic legislative, executive, and judicial 
functions of government, but do so in various ways depending on tradition and social 
location. For example, in more democratic societies, live churehes expect and depend on 
governance through assemblies composed of persons who bring the assumptions and 
experience of citizens accustomed to the work of town councils, school boards, and other 
manifestations of public life. Such assemblies may be open to all or may be 
representative, that is. democratic or republican in nature. Their powers may be balanced 
by the administrative or episcopal authority of bishops and judicatory officials, who may 
also be organized as a council or legislative house with certain oversight responsibilities. 

To these dynamics must be added the influential model of business corporations, 
growing throughout the twentieth century, that advocates executive entre-preneuiialism 
and control, with assemblies functioning more like stockholder meetings. This is 
manifested in Piotestant congregations that understand the pastor to be chief executive 
officer, in some cases even holding church property as proprietor, as well as in Protestant 
churches that give executives or bishops the major responsibility in management and 
initiative of mission. Tire tension between this commercial corporate model and the 
democratic political model is as evident in the churches as it is in societies more 
generally. 

Protestant churches have wrestled continually with constitutional issues of 
participation. In Western societies granting universal suffrage, for example, churches 
likewise have moved from male assemblies to governing bodies composed of both 
women and men. Language inclusive of both genders has replaced the male pronouns and 
terms of earlier generations in many books of church order. Yet. although w omen usually 
exhibit higher levels of participation in church activities, in many churches men continue 
to hold the majority of offices and to predominate in assemblies. Churehes have also 
struggled over the balance of lay and clergy authority in denominational matters. 
Normally clergy have powers at least equal to those of laity, even though the latter vastly 
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outnumber the former. This reflects traditional deference to clergy office, historically 
pertaining especially to matters of ordination and clergy discipline. 

Protestant denominations vary in their constitutional self-definitions as entities. Some 
name the denomination itself as a corporate entity, thus making it capable of owning 
property and functioning as a unit in civil law. Others specifically disclaim the existence 
of the denomination as a corporate entity to avoid liability in civil actions. In these 
politics, all property and legal functions are the responsibility of regional or missional 
units, and the denomination exists as a common tradition only. 

In summary. Protestant churches elude generalization in terms of denominational 
organization and in polity. Yet for the most part, their forms of governance address the 
five elements discussed Ixrre. which together constitute what is usually encompassed by 
the term “polity." Any movement toward greater unity among Protestants, or among 
Protestants. Roman Catholics. Orthodox, or other branches of Christianity, will have to 
seek reconciliation of differences w ithin these five elements. 
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POLYGAMY 


See Plural Marriage 
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PORVOO 


See Ecumenical Agreements 


POSTCOLONIALISM 


The eia of European imperialism introduced significant populations around the world to 
Protestant theologies, institutions, and social networks, and the establishment of an 
extensive Protestant missionary infrastmeture in colonial teiritories converted millions of 
people to Western forms of Christianity. Although many embraced the religion of the 
colonizers, others rebelled against the imposition of foreign religions. In the twentieth 
century , as independence movements forced imperial governments out of AFRICA. Asia, 
and the Americas. Protestants in former colonial territories rallied around postcolonial 
ideologies to build a viable Christianity that was free from the taint of imperial violence 
and that spoke to indigenous needs and historical experiences. 


Postcolonial Theory and Pr actice 

The historical notion of postcolonialism is rooted in the belief that societies victimized by 
colonialism—be it directly or indirectly political, economic, or cultural—actively 
challenge imperial paradigms of power. Tins is crucial, to be certain that hegemonic 
colonial power is not replicated informally after inde pendence. Postcolonialism therefore 
seeks to engage the historical and contemporary experiences of colonial subjects to forge 
an understanding of the suffering wrought by imperialism, rather than provide a glorified. 
Eurocentric narrative of imperial history. Because of its diffuse and universal character, 
postcolonialism is understood and expressed differently throughout live formerly 
colonized world. For most postcolonial theorists, however, a difficult balance must be 
struck. Eurocentrism must be rejected, yet the native CULTURE should not he glorified 
unduly. Instead, a hybrid culture, one that recognizes the interdependence of both 
cultures in the postcolonial world, yet breaks down the unequal power stiucturcs 
dev eloped through imperialism, is the goal. In the case of Protestantism, postcolonialism 
has been expressed communally and theologically by activists eager to maintain their 
faith but also conscious of its colonial, and often violent, experience in their societies. 

Many Protestants in areas largely convened by missionaries in the colonial era have 
looked to reinterpret the BIBLE in ways that resonate with indigenous cultural values, 
and that divorce the text from live Eurocentrism expressed by many mission 
organizations. A move toward vernacular hermeneutics, in which translations of live Bible 
refer to and make comparisons between biblical practices and indigenous traditions, have 
been useful for maintaining interest in Christianity independent of its association with the 
colonial powers (see BIBLE TRANSLATION). In tandem with this are postcolonial 
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leading* of the Bible that seek out instances of imperial oppression in ihe text and then 
analyze (hem against modern lived experiences of the disenfranchised. In this way 
Protestants may find inspiration to resolve remnant problems of imperial decadence, 
patriarchal oppression, economic dispaiity. and other social ills attributed to the trauma of 
empire. At tire same time, postcolonial theologians also intenogate biblical 
interpretations and hermeneutics that have been promoted by theologians from the 
imperial Metropole. By this act postcolonial leaders of Christianity's most sacred text can 
challenge biblical justifications for imperialism, as well as wrestle with the violence of 
the Bible. 

Theologians have not only theorized a postcolonial Protestantism. Communal practice 
has been integral in developing Christian hybridity. too. In many countries of 
postcolonial Africa, for example, tire re has been a strong emphasis on indigenous 
Protestant churches independent from the missions of the West. Often referred to as 
AFRICAN INSTITUTED CHURCHES <AIC). these institutions largely reject Western 
missionary attempts to expel native traditions. Instead they fuse indigenous ideas about 
the spirit world with literal inteipretations of the Bible to create theologies that, for their 
adherents, feel more African and more historically in touch with tire biblical era at the 
same time. AlC believers often sec traditional African practices—such as FAITH 
HEALING, polygamy (see PLURAL MARRIAGE), and appeals to nature through 
PRAYER—legitimated in biblical events. AlCs have been very successful in countries 
such as Kenya and NIGERIA, where Western missionaries worked to divorce people 
from their cultural heritage and embrace Westernization during the colonial period. 
Literal readings of the Bible appear to AlC believers to confirm cultural norms such as 
exorcisms and prayers for rain. Also, whereas Western missionaries usually rejected 
traditional African spirits as mere figments of the imagination. AlC Christians often 
interpret them as existing evil forces. In this way AlC believers often separate themselves 
from others in their societies, distinguishing themselves by clothing, diet, and even living 
in separate communities. Aladura Christians in Nigeria. Zionists in Southern Africa, and 
Kimbanguists in Zaire are but a few of the AICs that emerged as a postcolonial reaction 
against Western missionaries. 

One of the most dramatic postcolonial movements of Protestantism to emerge was 
LIBERATION THEOLOGY. Working both independently and in concert with Catholics. 
Protestant liberation theologians in newly independent nations throughout the world 
sought to create theological frameworks that were historically localized and that 
emphasized social justice. Focusing on the commonplace and how the sacred and profane 
were experienced jointly in everyday life, liberation theologians read Christianity as a 
blueprint for social revolution. By interpreting the message of Jesus as a call for the 
deliverance of the poor and oppressed, they rejected ideas of spiritual transcendence and 
promoted ethnic and class equality within a contemporary social framework. Rejecting 
European Protestant ideals of INDIVIDUALISM and capitalism, liberation theologians 
emphasized wide-scale social movements and solidarity among oppressed peoples, 
merging a hermeneutical belief in the triumph of the subjugated with a strong 
commitment to overturning the remnants of the tyrannical colonial social order in favor 
of indigenous expressions of religion and AUTHORITY. 
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Liberation Theology and Postcolonialism 

Liberulion theology developed in LATIN AMERICA as a response to the desperate 
conditions of poverty spawned by tlxe economic policies of the independent populist 
governments. As tural communities saw their economic power collapse in the face of 
rapid INDUSTRIALIZATION and import subsiitution programs, widespread social 
movements against the establishment emerged that called for more egalitarian 
distribution of wealth and power. In MEXICO. Argentina. BRAZIL, and oilier nations. 
Protestant and Catholic CLERGY and lay people established theologies glorifying the 
triumphant social justice message of Jesus, often merging ideologies of Marxism and 
social revolution (cumulated by theologians such as Uruguay’s Emilio Castro of the 
Methodist Church and live Brazilian Ecumenical activist Rubem Alves. Throughout the 
l%0> and 1970s liberation theologians in Latin America such as Julio de Santa Ana and 
Josf Mlguez Bonino inspired Protestants not only in their own societies, but throughout 
the world, to reject Christian leaders who claimed that earthly suffering was just. Instead, 
they and their followers sought to fight for social equality in the name of Christianity, and 
they hoped to complete the anti-imperial struggle by toppling corrupt postindependence 
governments. 

Perhaps the most potent postcolonial Liberation Theology movement to come out of 
the Protestant tradition came from SOUTH AFRICA. Tlie South African Contextual 
Theology Movement had a trenKndous impact on world attitudes toward the racist legal 
system of Apartheid, and transformed theological ideals among millions of Christians. 
Protestants of many sects, as well as Roman Catholics, worked together to formulate 
Christian arguments against die Apartheid system. Inspired by the Anglican monk 
TREVOR HUDDLESTON’S Naugltl For You, Comfon < 1955). white and black South 
Africans spent the 1960s and 1970s developing Christian-based strategies for 
overthrowing institutionalized racism. One of the most charismatic and effective 
Anglican voices against Apartheid belonged to archbishop DESMOND TUTU (1931—). 
As the first black dean of Johannesburg's Anglican Cathedral. Tutu woiked with like- 
minded reformers to draw international attention to the plight of black South Africans, 
calling for an international boycott of South African coal in 1980. which resulted in the 
government seizing his passport. Tutu's message, however, could nor be contained, and 
he won the Nobel Peace Prize in 1984. 

Tutu’s compatriot, the Nederduitse Gereformeerde Keik in Zuid Afrika minister 
ALAN BOESAK, was also instmmental in the development of South African liberation 
theology. After years of pressure the WORLD ALLIANCE OF REFORMED 
CHURCHES (WARCi revoked live membership of Afrikaner churches supportive of 
Apartheid in 1982. Boesak had led the campaign against them, and developed a theology, 
adopted by the WARC. that declared the racism of Apartheid a Christian HERESY. For 
the next four years Boesak developed a new CONFESSION of faith for South Africans. 
Finally published in 1986. the Belhar Confession explicitly tied the nvssage of Christian 
redemption to the unity and equality of all people regardless of race, declaring that "the 
credibility of (Christianity) is seriously affected and its beneficial work obstructed when 
it is proclaimed in a land which professes to he Christian, but in which the enforced 
separation of people on a racial basis promotes and pcipetuates alienation, hatred and 
enmity.... Therefore, we reject any ideology which would legitimate forms of injustice 
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and any docinne which is unwilling 10 resist such an ideology in the nans: of the gospel." 
With this confession Protestant South Africans were aimed with a theological weapon 
with which to challenge the Apartheid machine. 

A year earlier, in 1985. over thirty lay and ordained Protestants connected to the 
Institute for Contextual Theology in Johannesburg drafted another document that 
grounded the anti-Apartheid movement in Protestant resistance. Tlw Kairos Document 
rejected Afrikaner claims that Apartheid was legitimated by the Bible, and also decried 
calls for nonviolent resistance by white South African churches living outside the context 
of live violent state oppression of black communities. Declaring the Kairos. or "moment 
of truth." had armed, the 156 signatories representing over twenty denominations called 
for the church to actively oppose the regime and not to interfere with civil disobedience 
against it. Declaring that 'God sides with the oppressed." the Kairos Document created a 
theology in which active participation of Christians in the anti-Apartheid movement was 
a religious duty. In this way. the church was to "move beyond a nwie ambulance 
ministry' to a ministiy of involvement and participation." 

With the end of Apartheid in 1994. the National Unity government led by Nelson 
Mandela established the Truth and Reconciliation Commission. Convened in 1996 and 
directed by Desmond Tutu, contextual theologians woiked with other activists to I veal the 
deep wounds festering at every level of South African society by the Apartheid system. 
The Commission was shaped by a strong belief in the redemptive quality of repentance 
by perpetrators of human rights crimes committed, with the ultimate goal of widespread 
forgiveness among the repatriated victims, and social unification throughout South 
African society. From the outset. Tutu called on all South Africans—Christians. Jews. 
Muslims. Hindus, and others—to participate in the Commission, using live redemptive 
language of liberation theology and its emphasis on spiritual equality and social justice to 
motivate skeptics and supporters alike. As the Commission's investigations and 
subsequent amnesties continued on into the new century, tlw impact of South African 
contextual theology garnered accolades around the world. 

Another postcolonial liberation theology movement looted in Protestant thought 
emerged aiming the Palestinians, the Sabeel Ecumenical Liberation Tlwologv movement. 
Based in Jerusalem and founded in 1989. the Sabeel movement emerged from the 
Intifada against Israeli occupation of the West Bank and Ga/a Strip. By highlighting the 
life of Jesus under Roman occupation and tlw nwssage of justice and reconciliation in the 
Christian message, tlw Sabeel movement combined grassroots action with a fiercely anti- 
imperialist message of nonviolent resistance to Israeli oppression of Palestinians. With 
members from the Palestinian Protestant. Catholic. Latin, and Orthodox Christian 
communities in its ranks. Saheel’s liberation theology sought to challenge Christian 
Zionist ihetoric that the State of Isnwl was proof of tlw End Times and Second Coming 
of Jesus. In response. Sabeel's theological understanding of Jesus promoted the ideals of 
equality and social justice inherent in Jesus's nwssage. but rejected the idea that Jesus 
could be defined as either Jew or Gentile. Instead Sabeel's Christian vision stressed the 
impoitance of securing a peaceful resolution to tlw Isroel-Palestine conflict that protected 
the human rights of all people in tlw Holy Land and that pleached the Gospel of Jesus 
parallel to the Palestinian snuggle. 
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Conclusion 

The ease of Subeel is instructive foi understanding the way postcolonial theoiy has 
influenced Protestant readings of the Bible. Colonial settler movements often used the 
story of the Exodus as inspiration for their political and economic displacement of 
indigenous populations. The Zionist movement is live most obvious case, but European 
expansion into the Americas. AUSTRALIA, and Southern Africa provide other examples 
of this rhetoric. However, for the Palestinians and other groups marginalized by such 
interpretations, the story of the Exodus can also be read from the perspective of live 
Egyptians, as Sabcel's founder, live Palestinian Episcopal Minister Naim Ateek. has 
argued. In this way the destmetion of the Egyptians in the wake of the glory of live 
Israelites may serve as a reminder of the dispossession and violence of the colonial 
encounter. By reading the Bible as a story of imperial conquest and liberation 
simultaneously aitd employing postcolonial theories of power and hybridity. Protestants 
in the postcolonial world—both in live former empires and their metropolitan centers— 
may be able to reconcile their beliefs in a compassionate, redemptive deity, and their 
lived experience of colonial displacement and trauma, often justified by colonial 
theologians. 
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NANCY L.STOCKDALE 


PO.STMODERNITY 


The term postmodemity. and its related expression postmodernism, require as their 
definitional counterpoint the temis modernity and modernism, respectively. Before 
definitions are provided, however, it is necessary to make some important and salutary 
distinctions. Following Marshall Berman, we need to distinguish between modernity, 
modernization, and MODERNISM. Modernity is a periodization, referring generally to 
the time after live classical age. live lime of industiializaiion. or the time after the demise 
of traditional societies (each of these is of course related in more or less complex ways to 
the others). Modernization, by contrast, refers to the process(es) whereby the transition is 
made from a pro modem to a modern society or culture. Modernism, on the other hand, is 
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ihc aesthetic ideology and its affiliated movements associated with the onset of 
modernity. Each of these terms has its postmodern counterpart. Thus poitmoderiiity 
refers to the period after the age of the modem, postmodernism is the aesthetic ideology 
related to this newly emergent period, and the processes of modemi/ation have in 
principle to be completed in order for postmodernity to emerge. Sometimes conflated 
with tire sc is the teim posisiniciuralism. Posisiniciuralism. however, usually designates a 
specifically philosophical position that transcends or negates its complement. 
simciuralism (i.e.. the theory whose basic principle, associated with live thought of 
Ferdinand de Saussure. Roman Jacobson, and Claude LiSi-Strauss. is that consciousness 
has a structure whose basic fomi is that of the code), so that poststiucturalism is the 
theory that undermines or problematizcs the notion that consciousness, and the 
production of meaning that constitutes its raison d 'tire, functions as a code or 
assemblage of codes. As such poststructuralism has nothing necessarily to do with 
postmodernism or postmodernity, tliough they are lumped together in many taxonomies 
of postmodernism, so that an exemplary poststructuralist thinker like Jacques Deriida is 
often land sometimes misleadingly) called a postmodernist. (It should also be noted that 
poststiucturalism. tliough it happens to refer to a giouping of mainly French thinkers, is 
in fact an American invention: the designation is not typically used in France, and even 
when it is. it is usually made clear that the term is borrowed from the United States.) 

The term "modernism." signifying an aesthetic movement, was first used by the 
Nicaraguan poet RuMn Dario, who referred in 1890 to a modernismo in a "declaration of 
cultural independence" front Spain (Anderson 1998:3k The term postmodeniismo was 
first used in 1934 by tlie Spanish literaiy historian Fredcrieode Onfs. who used it to refer 
to a conservative tendency within modernism itself, which favored irony and privileged 
textual detail, in contrast to an untramodemismo. which represented a radical tendency 
within modernism, which according to de Onfs. quickly supplanted the ornamentalizing 
and ultimately trivial postmtdemismo through the creation of a "rigorously contemporary 
poetry” (4). 

It took anotlier two decades for the temi and its cognates to appear in anglophone 
circles. In 1954 the historian Arnold Toynbee published the eighth volume of his Study of 
History, in which he used live term tlie "post-modem age” to designate tlie period that 
began w ith the Franco-Prussian War (1870). Toynbee identified this age with the decline 
of the middle class and tlie concomitant rise of the proletariat, and also with tlie 
emergence outside tlie West of intellectual elites who would use resources afforded by 
modernity itself in order to challenge the West. Toynbee cited as examples of this 
challenge Meiji Japan. Bolshevik Russia. Tuikey under Mustapha Kemal. and Maoist 
China (6). 

Three years before the publication of Toynbee's volume, in 1951. the American poet 
Charles Olson wrote to his friend and fellow poet Robert Creeley and declared that ‘ the 
first half of the twentieth ccntuiy (was| tlie marshalling yard on which the tlie modem 
was turned to what we have, the post-modern or post-West" (7). As Perry Anderson 
points out in his illuminating conspectus of the the notion of tlie postmodern (to which 
this anicle is much indebted). Olson's "aesthetic theory was linked to a prophetic history, 
with an agenda allying poetic innovation with political revolution in the classic tradition 
of the avant-gardes of Europe" (12). Olson’s legacy, focused as it was on tlie need for a 
literature divested of its humanistic impulses, became dormant until tlie early 1970s. In 
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ihc 1970' the notion of a postmodern resurfaced in the journal boundary 2 and in the 
writings of the literary theorist lhab Hassan. The term now started to have the resonance 
currently associated with it. that is. a complex and Iveterogeneous amalgam containing a 
number of key indicators and themes: the critique of previous systems of rationality and 
especially of the project of the ENLIGHTENMENT, the possibility of a polities not 
constituted by liberal (and hence modern! notions of the political subject, and the 
emergence of radically new and different standpoints for the constitution of knowledges. 
The two most important theorists of these developments have been the late Jean Francois 
Lyotard r 1924-1998) and Fredric Jameson r I934-). 


The Analysis of Postmodernity: Lyotard and Jameson 

Lyotard’s book The Postmodern Condition (originally published in 1979) described the 
postmodern not simply as an object of attention for literary theorisis but as a problem 
posed for the legitimation of knowledge stemming from the collapse of the so-called 
"grand narratives'' I.MARXISM. Enlightenn>?nt rationality. Christianity, etc.). These 
'grand narratives." many embodying the myths that shaped modernity, and involving 
such notions as truth, reason, and progress have, in Lyotard's eyes, been displaced by a 
situation, typical of postindustrial societies, in which knowledge is no longer warranted 
by an overarching system of generally accepted norms and principles, but is instead 
validated in some way by a plethora of twit always commensurable “language games" (a 
notion Lyotard borrowed from Ludwig Wittgenstein. 1889-1951). Truth is 
operationalized in this new epoch and reduced to “performativity" because language 
game is legitimated by its own “little narrative" and has no applicability outside the 
sphere of that particular little narrative. Lyotard also believes that postmodern social 
relations rellect this epochal shift: our interactions are now marked by contingency, 
temporal limits, and an essential revisability. Nothing in postmodernity possesses any 
finality, and all totalities and totalizations have effectively been discredited by the 
uncontainable heterogeneity of language games. The Postmodern Condition quickly 
acquired a notoriety out of all proportion to its actual intellectual merits. Many 
commentators, and later Lyotard himself, regarded it as a hodge-podge of ideas not very 
coherently put together. In fact, it was quickly pointed out that Lyotard had violated his 
own thesis of the demise of grand narratives by providing what looked suspiciously like a 
grand narrative (namely, the one regarding the emergence of the postmodern condition). 

Fredric Jameson wrote the foreword to the English edition of The Postmodern 
Condition, and it is perhaps ironic that lie should be a leading contemporary proponent of 
one of the grand narratives alleged by Lyotard to be discredited by postmodernity. 
namely. Marxism. Two essays in his collection The Cultund Turn r 1998) are important 
for any understanding of Jameson's theses concerning postmodernity and 
postmodernism. “Postmodernism and Consumer Society" defines postmodernism as "a 
pet iodizing concept whose function is to correlate the emergence of new formal features 
in culture with live emergence of a new type of social life and a new economic order— 
what is often euphemistically called modernization, post-industrial or consumer society, 
the society of the media or the spectacle, or multinational capitalism" (Jameson 1998:3). 
Postmodernity on this Marxist account is thus live “cultural logic" of “late capitalism." 
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Jameson views the postmodern cultural logic as being marked by a number of distinctive 
features: pastiche replaces modernist parody, the subject of bourgeois individualism has 
died or else is now known never to have existed as tire subject it is purported to be: 
nostalgia is its operative mode; reality collapses into images: and time is decomposed 
into a series of perpetual presents. The other essay from The Cultural Turn that is of 
interest to us. Theories of the Post-modern." identifies a number of positions that can be 
taken with regard to this new cultural logic. One. which generally welcomes the new 
term, can be identified with the woifc of Ihab Hassan. and celebrates postmodernism from 
an antimodemist standpoint (22): another position, which also uses the new tetm. 
apotheosizes modernism in order to displace an "unacceptable" postmodernism (the 
cultural conservative Hilton Kramer). Yet another, while using modernism to dethrone 
this unacceptable postmodernism, nevertheless does so from a generally left perspective 
(JUrgen Habermas, who also uses the new term). Jameson also identifies two other 
positions on postmodernism: one. that of Jean-Franfois Lyotard, which secs 
postmodernism as an offshoot of high modernism (albeit with one key difference, 
namely, that for Lyotard, postmodernism does not succeed high modernism, hut precedes 
a new and revitalized high modernism for which it is paving the way): live second, 
identified with the work of the Italian architectural historian Manfredo Tat'uri. is anti¬ 
postmodernist without seeing anything of positive value in high modernism itself (on the 
contrary, for Tafuri. postmodernism simply reexpresses certain baneful tendencies 
already to he found in high modernism). 

Jameson's many writings on postmodernism analyze its many dimensions. As a 
cultural logic the postmodern subtends all forms of present-day cultural production— 
architecture, art. film and other visual media, literature, music, philosophy, politics, and 
religion. Each (and he has written illuminatingly on all of these) is seen by him as an 
amalgam of cultural symptoms, to he decipltered ("transcoded" is Jameson's preferred 
term) by the appropriately deployed Marxist liermeneutieul apparatus. The symptom, are 
historicized. a process that renders visible the shnipened or blunted political impulses 
contained w ithin them. It is common in less well-informed circles to fault Jameson for 
being himself a postmodernist. This is simply not the case; if anything he is its most 
intractable critic: what lie wants to do is present a phenomenology of it as a cultural 
object, to register the full tange of its characters, and to provide a political critique of it. 
However, because he insists that thought be historicized. the very intellectual instruments 
used by him and others to analyze postmodernism arc inflected by its widely ramifying 
cultural logic, and the thought that has postmodernism as its object, if properly 
constituted, must hav e a metatheory of this inflection. This gives Jameson's critique of 
postmodernity a subtlety lacking in other similar critiques (for example, live trenchant 
critique provided by Tetry Eagleton in his The Illusions of Postmodernism | 19%]). 

There are other accounts and critiques of po.tmodernity (David Harvey's The 
Condition of Posimoilemity [1990) being notable among these I. hut none has the quality 
of a definitive intellectual intervention that marks live work of Lyotard and Jameson. The 
fact of the matter is. the intellectual agendas and especially live theoretical armatures 
dev eloped by Jameson have provided the terms of reference for much of the subsequent 
discussion of the postmodern and its appurtenances. 
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Theology and Postmodernity 

Theologians have sought to respond to the intellectual agendas and conceptual 
frameworks devised by theorisis of postmodernity. Two main strands of this theological 
response can he identified. One is affiliated with an appropriation of the writings of 
Derrida and his followers (but also of Martin Heidegger), and has two wings: (I) an 
atheological approach, exemplified by live wort: of Mark C.Taylor and others published 
primarily in Taylor's University of Chicago Press "Religion and Postmodernism" series: 
and (2) a resolutely theological approach, identified with such figures as Jean-Luc 
Marion, using live deconstruction of the Heideggerian-Derridean nxrtaphysics of being to 
furnish a new framework that seeks to think "godhood" without recourse to tl»e categories 
of being. The oilier main approach is the "radical orthodoxy" school of British theology, 
whose more prominent members include John Milbank. Catherine Pickstock. Graham 
Ward. Gerard Loughlin. and Phillip Blond. Several exponents of radical orthodoxy use 
the Heideggerian-Dertidean critique of the metaphysics of being, but radical orthodoxy’s 
paradigm relies on very much more than this critique (which it shares with those 
theologians influenced by Heidegger and Derrida such as Jean-Luc Marion). Radical 
orthodoxy also happens to have a wider-angled critique of live secular order: its exponents 
derive their philosophical inspiration not just from Heidegger. Derrida, and Emmanuel 
Levinas, but also Thomas Aquinas. Giambattista Vico, and Friedrich Jacobi, among 
others, and they also take their approach into other domains such as political theology 
and theological metaethics. Radical orthodoxy is also more concerned with the quest for a 
new basis for postsecular theological reason, a concern obviously not shared by the 
postmodern atheoiogians and one less explicitly evident in the thought of theologians 
whose focal point is (almost exclusively) the Heideggerian-Denidean critique of the 
metaphysics of being. It is perhaps too early to make more than a provisional assessment 
of the significance of the post-modern theologies and atheologies—a great deal will 
depend on tlve trajectory taken by postmodernity and live retrieval of those traditions, 
banished in the name of a "skeptical" modernity, it now makes possible. Postmodernity 
will not last for ever, and its successor dispensation will proffer oilier and alternative 
conditions for theological reflection. Postmodernity is closely (some would say 
exclusively) bound up with the character of the so-called advanced societies, and a great 
deal will hinge on the course taken by these societies and the relation they have to 
societies not currently functioning as vehicles of postmodernity. The societies outside the 
purview of the postmodern constitute postmodernity’s “outside." and one senses that 
what comes after live postmodern will depend crucially on the transformations brought 
about by this ubiquitous "outside" and live images of thought generated by it and its as yet 
unknown sequelae. Another consideration in deciding what may come after post¬ 
modernity must be the propensity within the intellectual elites of advanced industrial 
societies to declare, as rapidly as possible, the supersession of a previous "post." so that 
one now hears declarations of the emergence of a "post-postmodeinity." This haste is to 
be resisted: complex issues and powerfully entrenched practical and intellectual 
movements constitute the core of phenomena like modernity and postmodernity. The 
stakes in these issues must be ascertained, and the trajectories of these movements 
analyzed, before they can be consigned to the past of a present that seems to find its 
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future in endless recyclings of the past and its images—a symptom of the postmodern 
that seemingly has pet\aded the veiy attempts to reflect on it. 
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KENNETH SURIN 


PRAETORIUS, MICHAEL (1571-1621) 


German composer. Praetorius was bom ai Creui/burg an dcr Weira. GERMANY. 
February 15. 1571. and died Febiuaiy 15. 1621 ai WolfcnbUtiel. He was among the roost 
versatile musicians of his day and is also notable for his theoretical writings. He produced 
over one thousand settings of Protestant hymns, many of which were published in a nine- 
volume collection. Musae Slonlae. 1605 (four volumes of miscellaneous hymn settings, 
two volumes of liturgically ordered works for from two to seven voices, and three 
volumes of liturgically ordered simple four-part harmonizations). 

A notable feature of his works is the inclusion of congregational settings within his 
polychoral motets. His most ambitious works based on Protestant chorales (published in 
Polyhymnia cauduceairtx n panegytica (1619)) display a mature assimilation of 
Venetian polychoral techniques. Three collections from 1611 contain his settings of Latin 
LITURGY and include four substantial organ hymn settings that present each cantus 
firrnus in the pedals. In his comprehensive work on church music. Syntagma musician I 
(1615). he published a unique account by Johann Walter (a colleague of his father at the 
Latin school at Torgau) about Walter’s collaboration with MARTIN LUTHER and 
Luther's proposed musical reforms. Syntagma musicum II (1619) (dealing with 
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instalments | contains paiticularly valuable and detailed information on the organ. 
Praetorius’s prefaces to his musical collections are paiticularly sensitive to the exigencies 
of chureh performance, and give detailed instructions on their practical adaptation to a 
variety of performing forces, as well as much information of liturgical interest. 

See also Hymns and Hymnals 
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WILLIAM FLYNN 


PRAYER 


Protestant practices of prayer vary* from one tradition to another, but Protestants can agree 
that prayer is a means of communication with God. God is addressed in w ords spoken or 
sung by individuals or communities, and a word from God is awaited in silent meditation. 
Protestants might further agree that Christian prayer should be informed by the Word of 
God and that it is inspired by the Holy Spirit. For some Protestants, such as JOHN 
WESLEY (1703-17911. prayer has been considered a third means of GRACE after 
BAPTISM and the LORD'S SUPPER. 

Protestants have believed that prayer should be addressed only to God. not to SAINTS 
or to Mary (see MARY. VIRGIN!. Forms of invocation of the saints practiced in live 
Middle Ages were suppressed in the REFORMATION. Protestants have also emphasized 
the high priestly mediation of Christ ("our only mediator and advocate”) before the 
throne of God. where he pleads live merits of his atoning sacrifice on behalf of his 
brothers and sisters, as in live Epistle to the Hebrew s. More informal or pietistic prayer 
may be addressed to Jesus rather than to God the Father. Less frequently in Protestant 
practice, prayer may be addressed to the Holy Spirit, but the Holy Spirit is more usually 
understood to be the enabler of prayer, according to Romans 8:26-27. In the last third of 
the twentieth century. liberal Protestants have striven to find ways of making the names 
and images of God in prayer more GENDER-inclusive by exploring other names and 
images in the biblical record and liturgical tradition (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM 
AND LIBERALISM I. 

Prayer may be done with others or alone. Prayer with others occurs in the CHURCH 
or liturgical assembly, in the family or household, or in prayer meetings. This article first 
treats prayer in public WORSHIP, then household prayer, and finally individual prayer. 
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Public Worship 

Protestant public worship, like all Christian worship, includes such elements of player as 
adoration and praise, confession of SIN. intercession and supplication, and thanksgiving. 
Adoration and praise has been expressed in Protestant worship, especially in canticles 
and hymns sung by the congregation. A CONFESSION of sins became a part of 
Protestant worship by transforming the celebrant's preparatory prayers in the sacristy or 
at the foot of the ALTAR before the celebration of mass into a congregational act. 
Lutheran. Reformed. Anglican, and Methodist liturgies have included prayers of 
confession said by the congregation followed by an absolution or declaration of grace 
given by the minister. The lack of a practice of individual confession and sacramental 
absolution in Protestantism have raised these prayers of confession to a position of high 
regard in Protestant piety. Intercession and supplication achieved an important role in 
Protestant worship in the general pastoral prayers in which concerns for all human need 
were voiced by the preacher. The antecedent of tlve pastoral prayer is the intercessions 
offered from the pulpit in live medieval preaching office of Prone in conjunction with 
parish announcements. MARTIN LUTHER 11483-1546) revised the Great Litany, which 
is pure supplication, and it has had a place in Lutheran prayer and in live Anglican BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER through the translation of THOMAS CRANMER <1489- 
1556). archbishop of Canterbury <1534-15531. Thanksgiving for God’s goodness has also 
had a place in Protestant prayer. Except for Lutherans, who focused on live Words of 
Institution as an act of consecration. Protestant Reformation celebrations of the Lord's 
Supper included new prayers of thanksgivings. There has been a prodigious production of 
new eucharistie prayers in the last third of the twentieth century in Episcopal. Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, and United Methodist w orship books. 

In addition to Sunday morning worship in word and sacrament, the church has had 
daily prayer services since the fourth century. In his German Mass and Order of Service 
<1526). Luther laid live groundwork for replacing live daily masses (unless there were 
communicants) with forms of morning and evening prayer based on the historic Roman 
and monastic prayer offices (Matins and Vespers). These services included psalms, an 
office hymn. Scripture readings, a gospel canticle iBenedictus or Te Deum at Matins. 
Magnificat or Nunc dimittis at Vespers), and various forms of prayer (collects, litanies, 
suffrages). Because PREACHING was included in all Lutheran public worship, the 
seimon eventually overshadowed the elements of praise and prayer that had characterized 
the traditional prayer offices. During the Age of ENLIGHTENMENT live sc daily prayer 
offices fell out of use. They were rev ived in live nineteenth century by Theodore Kliefoth 
(1818-1895) in northern GERMANY and WILHELM LOHF. (1808-1872) in southern 
Germany, especially for use in the DEACONESS mother houses. Their use in 
congregations has remained occasional (e.g.. on retreats) or seasonal (c.g.. during Advent 
and Lent) more than daily. 

In the Edwardian ancestors of The Book of Common Prayer (1549 and 1552). Cranmer 
followed the Lutheran model of combining Matins and Lauds into one office of Morning 
Prayer and Vespers and Compline into one office of Evening Prayer. Cranmer provided a 
course of psalmody in which tlve entire psalter was recited in one month rather than 
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choosing psalms appropriate 10 ihc time of ihe Jay. The old offices of Prime and 
Compline had included piuyeis of confession and absolution, and Cranmer prefixed 
Morning and Evening Prayer with a penitential rite, drawing inspiration from the Church 
Oiders of Cologne and Strassburg prepared by MARTIN BUCER < 1539. 1543). Over the 
course of four centuries many composers have provided fine musical settings of the 
psalms and canticles. Morning and Evening Prayer has served as the living heart of 
Anglican woiship and devotion for four centuries. 

The Anglican priest. JOHN WESLEY, expected his Methodist followers to attend 
worship in their parish chureh, their class meetings being supplementary to this (see 
METHODISM. METHODISM. ENGLANDi. He provided an abridged form of the 
prayer offices in his Sunday Service (1784) for Mctltodists in America. In both America 
and Britain. Morning and Evening Prayer fell into disuse as a regular practice. The 
Methodist practice of spontaneous prayer in the class meetings was blended in America 
with the Puritan patterns of lay leadership in prayer, extempore prayer, and weekday 
prayer meetings. The prayer meetings were less formal than Sunday worship and were 
often layled. Methodists, like Episcopalians, preferred kneeling for prayer, but usually 
knelt facing the pew rather than the table or pulpit. 

The major controversy over prayer in Protestantism has been between tire use of 
written prayers and extempore prayer. Those traditions known as "FREE CHURCH" 
really mean free of tire obligatory use of prayer books. Anabaptist communities in the 
sixteenth century practiced spontaneous prayer as well as periods of silent meditation (see 
ANABAPTISM). Anabaptist practice infiuenced both English Puritans (those within the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND who sought a more thorough Reformation along Reformed 
lines) and Separatists who encountered Anabaptist practice in their expatriate 
communities in THE NETHERLANDS. 

If the earlier Reformation traditions were content to have worship that did not conflict 
with Scripture as tlse "stile rule and norm" of faith and practice, the Puritans required 
worship and prayer that was completely biblical, although agreement on what the Bible 
required was not easy to achieve (sec PURITANISM). Should the Lord's Prayer be 
recited as a text or does it serve as a model for prayer? Speaking in TONGUES 
(glossolalia) is clearly allowed in I Corinthians 14. but tlie Puritans were not interested in 
that practice. They were agreed, however, that decisions about worship and prayer should 
be made at the lowest ecclesiastical level, the congregation. This allowed prayers to lie 
more relevant to local need than fixed forms in a prayer book, altliougb printed prayers 
could he used if the congregation so decided. Because the real concerns of real people 
should be paramount in prayer, however, extempore prayer ("from the heart") was 
preferred to written prayers. In typical Puritan practice, following the "directions" given 
by the apostle in I Timothy 2:1. public worship began with thanksgiving and intercession 
led by tlie pastor, teaeher. and others while all stood for prayer with tlie arms lifted above 
their heads in the manner enjoined in I Timothy 2:8. Prayer concerns could lie written 
down on notes, but the prayers had to be extemporaneous. Until the eighteenth century 
not even the Lord’s Prayer was recited in Puritan worship in Boston. 

Puritan practice also influenced the Presbyterians (see PRESBYTERIANISM). In the 
Reformed tradition emanating from Geneva, prayers were read by the pastors from the 
pulpit with the people following the words in their liearts. The Presbyterian Wesrmintier 
Directory ofPuMlc Worship (1645) prescribed an outline of tlie content of public prayer 
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but not ihe exact wording. Because the Directory encouraged extempore rather than 
written prayers, public prayers came to reflect lire personality and interests of the 
preacher and local interests. 

In the Refornx:d/Prcsbyterian tradition, public praying was done by ministers. Puritans 
and Separatists not only permitted lay prophesying and praying, hut encouraged it. 
BAPTISTS detested ' hireling ministers." although they had their nonstipendiary pastors. 
Puritans and Baptists also lield Sunday night weekday prayer meetings that ministers did 
not always attend. 

Quakers (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF) had no clergy at all. Contemporary reports 
from the seventeenth century indicate that Quaker meetings were anything but quiet. 
Quaker WOMEN were allowed to prophesy and pray in public meetings as well as men. 
and this often created a public furor. In Quaker worship set foims were entirely eschewed 
lest the Spiiit he quenched, however, us Quaker worship quieted down in the eighteenth 
century, the discipline of not praying audibly without die "motion of the Spirit" was 
adopted by the Society of Friends. Quaker prayer, more than other forms of Protestant 
prayer, includes a silent waiting on God. 

Emerging from the frontier revival tradition, and infused with the experience of 
African American worship. Pentecostal practice moved in the direction of ecstatic 
utterance ratlier than a silent waiting on God (see PENTECOSTALISM). Although 
prayer may be led by a minister, other worshipers freely enter into prayer as the Spirit 
gives them utterance, often in the ecstatic speech of glossolaliu. In both African 
American and Pentecostal worship, worshipers feel free to voice their "Amens.” "Yes. 
Jesus." "Praise the Lord." "Halleluia." and often accompany oral prayer with the physical 
prayer of raising one or both amis in the air. Prayer for healing with the laying on of 
hands is often a part of Pentecostal worship, but may also be witnessed in Anglican 
worship. 


Household Devotions 

Maitin Luther prov ided a foundation for household prayer in his Small Catechism (1529). 
The appendix to the Catechism includes little morning and evening offices and meal 
graces iscc CATECHISMS). In both his Little Prayer Book iBetbiichleln) of 1522 and in 
the Catechisms. Luther sets out the Lord's Prayer as the model of all Christian praying as 
well as a text to be recited upon getting out of bed in the morning, at meals, and before 
retiring, along with the Apostles' Creed in the morning and evening, and optionally a 
hymn based on die Ten Commandments in tlte morning. Luther himself provided simple 
morning and evening prayers in the Catechism and revised the monastic meal graces with 
their psalmody for use in the household. As hymnody developed for evangelical worship 
in the congregation, it was also brought into the home. Many hymns written during the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries were actually intended for use in households and were 
sung by families in their devotions before they were incoiporated into liturgical services. 
One noteworthy example is "Now thank we all our God" by Maitin Rinkhait (1586- 
1649). which has been called die Protestant Te Deum. Die Reformed also cultivated 
household devotions, although the exact forms of prayer are unknown. Psalm singing was 
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done in ihe household as in the thurch. often in mote elaborate musical arrangements 
than those used in public worship. 


Private Prayer 

Anglican spirituality also assumes that private and corporate prayer need each other (sec 
ANGLICANISM). The private devotions of Bishop LANCELOT ANDRBWES 11555- 
1626) assumes that LITURGY shapes tire prayer of tire private closet. Tire masterpiece of 
the poet and country priest GEORGE HERBERT 11593-1633). The Temple, portrays the 
spiritual journey of tire individual within sacred space from the "church porch" to the 
gates of heaven. 

Edification literature has provided material for both household and individual 
devotions since tire middle of tire sixteenth century, but these books tended to loosen tire 
ties between household prayer and the corporate prayer of the church by providing 
prayers for various life situations and spiritual conditions. Sons: of these prayer books 
became encyclopedic. One of the classic prayer hook traditions that grew out of 
PIETISM is the Moravian Daily Texts, still used worldwide. Under the leadership of 
Count NIKOLAUS VON ZINZENDORF (1700-1760). Moravians developed a tradition 
of daily texts or ‘'Watchwords” (brunigen) foi each day of the year (see MORAVIAN 
CHURCH). Originally chosen by Zn/endorf since 1788 the "watchwords" have been 
drawn by lot from a collection of several thousand suitable texts. In the twentieth century 
devotional booklets for use by families and individuals have been published in serial 
form in mass quantity. One successful example is The Upper Roam, published every two 
months by the UNITED METHODIST CHURCH since 1935. Its format of a brief 
Scripture text, meditation, and brief prayer has served as a model for devotional booklets 
published by other denominations. 

Finally, vve not only have the teachings of great Protestant reformers and teachers on 
prayer, but a record of their personal prayers that shows the relationship between prayer 
and belief. Lutlver’s prayers express a simple trust in a loving Iveavenly Father, whereas 
JOHN CALVIN S prayers display a regenerating moral energy in response to the will of 
a majestic God. Toward live end of the sixteenth century live mysticism represented by 
Bernard of Clairvaux and Johann Tauler was integrated with Lutheran thinking in Philip 
Nicolai's Mirror of Joy (1598). JOHANN ARNDTS True Christianity (1606-1609). 
JOHANN GERHARD'S Sacred Meditations (1606). and. in the eighteenth centuiy. in 
the hymns and prayers of the Reformed poet Gerhard Tersteegen (1697-17691. A more 
rational relationship with God is evident in JOHN DONNE'S Delations Upon Emergent 
Occasions (1624) and Lancelot Andrewes’s Private Delations (published posthumously 
in 1675). whereas a spiritual self-discipline is found in live prayers in JOHN BIJNYAN 
< 1628-1688) and in WILLIAM LAWS A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life (1729). 
A stuidy willingness to engage God in the concerns of life is evident in the prayers of 
S0RF.N KIERKEGAARD (1813-18551 and JOHN BAILIJE'S A Diary of Private 
Prayer (1949). Confidence in the power of prayer to change life and events was affirmed 
in their books on prayer by George A.Butuick 11942) and Frank C.Laubach < 19-16). 

See also Hymns and Hymnals 
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FRANK C.SENN 


PREACHING 


The Continental Reformation 

Jesus came preaching the Gospel (Mark 1:14). Nothing is more characteristic of 
Protestantism that its strong emphasis upon preaching—the oral proclamation of the 
Good News. Though a quite diverse movement, one thing has united Protestantism 
through the ages—a conviction that Christ is vividly present in preaching. The 
Reformation did not make preaching an impoitant aspect of Christian life—it already 
was. The contribution of the reformers was to champion two particular sons of preac hing: 
expository and catechetical. Although the preaching of sermons has been a distinctive 
means of Christian communication from the beginning of the church, the 
REFORMATION made preaching the theological foundation of the CHURCH, the 
human result of a God who speaks. Although refotmer PHILIPP MELANCHTHON 
admitted that he was not much of a preacher himself, in the 1530 AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION < An. 7| he defines the church for Lutherans as "the congregation of the 
saints in which the Gospel is rightly picachcd and the sacraments are rightly 
administered." Shortly thereafter. JOHN CALVIN proclaimed in the INSTITUTES OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION that “where the word is heaid with reverence and the 
sacraments arc not neglected there we discover... an appearance of tire Church" 
(IV'.I.IO). These statements typify live Piotestant inclination to make preaching a 
principal rnaik of the faithful church. Faith comes as an auditory phenomenon <MARTIN 
LUTHER loved to quote Romans 10:171. The church is dependent on the freedom of the 
Word that gives rise to the chuich and also is tire church's most severe critic. Thus Luther 
called the church building a Mnmlliaai (mouth-house). 

A pastor is. for Luther, minister \erbi divini <servant of the Word of God). For all of 
the reformers, preaching is the primary ministerial function. In his introduction to his 
1526 German Mats. Luther described the round of services at Wittenberg. Three services 
were lie Id eveiy Sunday with sermons from the Epistles for lire earliest service, from tire 
Gospel at the main morning service, and from the Old Testament at Vespers. It was 
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Luther's practice to preach through an entire hook of the BIBLE in successive semions. 
Sunday after Sunday. At the Monday and Tuesday services, the sermons were expositions 
on pans of tire CATECHISM, tire Decalogue, tire Creed, the SACRAMENTS, or the 
Lind’s Prayer. The morning midweek service on Wednesday contained a sermon always 
from tire Gospel of Matthew. Thursday and Friday sermons were on the Epistles. At 
Vespers on Saturday, the Gospel of John was preached. Luther urged similar disciplines 
on tlrose congregations that were under his influence. 

Whereas medieval preachers tertded to look for a fourfold meaning of scripture (the 
literal, allegorical, moral, and eschatological meanings). Luther (who had a doctorate in 
biblical interpretation I claimed to be hound only by the plain sense of the text and the 
text’s disclosure of Christ. Lutheran sermons tended to see Christ at the heart of all 
scripture, looking for a christological meaning in almost every text. Theologically, every 
Lutheran sermon attempted to stress law and Gospel as tire principal means of presenting 
the Gospel. Hearing the law is a prelude to reception of the Gospel word of GRACE and 
forgiveness, through the power of lire Holy Spirit. Tire basic tlreological content of lire 
Lutheran sermon is tire forgiveness of sins because even the saved do n<« cease sinning: 
we are all simul Justus el Peccatur. 

Luther’s preaching style tended to be expository, paraphrasing a biblical text, 
interspersed with commentary that included theological and moral observations. He 
shared his own personality in his preaching, often showing a quaint, mundane style that 
was lively and engaging. Hts sermons usually followed a predictable structure: a brief 
introduction and contextualization of the biblical text: an exposition of the text in which 
Luther exptxsited what he believed to be the ''kernel” or '‘point." the Herjntnki of the 
passage: and. finally, suggestions for putting the text into practice in daily life. While on 
exile in Wartburg Castle. Luther wrote his Pi mil Sermon* to give Reformation preachers 
copious of examples of biblically based preaching. He published the first of these posiih. 
a collection of Advent and Christmas sermons, in 1522. The posiils were quite influential 
for generations of Lutheran preachers. Approximately 2.000 of Luther’s sermons were 
published, many in edited and condensed form. 

The other key reformers were also committed preachers, although none equaled the 
style and power of Luther. Biblical exposition was the engine driving most Protestant 
preaching. HULDRYCH ZW'INGLI. inspired by the example of Chrysostom, preached 
through the Gospel of Matthew. verse by verse, lectio tontmua. commenting on subjects 
as diverse as superstition, military service, clerical CELIBACY, and. of course. 
JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. Zwingli’s sermons tended to be dry and intellectual. It 
took HEINRICH BULLINGER. tire successor of Zwingli in Zurich, just over fifteen 
years to preach through the entire Bible, verse by verse. JOHANNES 
OECOLAMPAD1US. also inspired by the Chrysostom, pioneered grammatical-historical 
exegesis, or explanation, abandoning the allegorical exegesis that had been so popular 
with medieval preachers. John Calvin preached daily and twice on Sundays, interpreting 
biblical texts extemporaneously, holding a Bible in his hand. Calvin's sermons often 
began with PRAYER, specifically a prayer for the inspiration of the Holy Spirit who 
makes the preacher's words tire Word of God for the congregation, followed by a brief 
recapitulation of the previous sermon, then a consideration of the biblical text, followed 
by an application of the meaning of the text to the present context, then an exhortation for 
the congregation to obey the text, closing with a prayer that summarized lire main points 
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of ihe sermon. The sermons in Calvin's extant fourteen volumes of published sermons 
show Calvin to be a preacher with a deep knowledge of the Bible, particularly the 
nuanees of the original biblical language, a clear communicator who eschews verbal 
ornamentation and who rarely illustrates a given point. Calvin's sermons today sound 
distant and abstract, though he was known as a comforting, pastoral preacher. MARTIN 
BUCER. although an equally committed expository preacher, was noted for his rambling, 
long-winded style. 

Nearly all Protestant preachers saw the catechism as a valid basis for sermons, 
particularly sermons at weekday serv ices that focused on the instruction of the LAITY. 
Johannes Zwick devised a scries of catechetical sermons for children that cover a wide 
range of theological topics. In their interest in catechesis. they had medieval precedents, 
but their /cal to educate the laity in the most complex of DOCTRINES was one of their 
most notable contributions to the history of preaching—a /cal that does not seem to have 
continued in many contemporary Protestant congregations. 

Protestant preachers in the hinterland were urged to use sermons that were written by 
the masters, to memorize them if they could and. if they could not. to read them aloud 
from the pulpit. Many volumes of sermons were printed throughout like Reformation. 
Among the most popular was a hook of sermons for specific pastoral occasions written 
by Urbanus Rhegius of Augsburg. On many occasions, the scholarly leaders of the 
Reformation lamented the sorry state of preaching among their followers. Luther 
repeatedly stressed the need for educated preachers. Schools were founded to train 
Protestant clergy, but rarely did these schools specifically concern themselves with 
hontiletical training. Zwingli organized regular meetings f Propliezfi) for his fellow 
Protestant CLERGY in Zurich in which scripture was read and explained for the purpose 
of use in sermons. Most of the reformers seemed to assume that if a pastor mastered the 
art of biblical interpretation and theological exposition, then tike ability to preach would 
naturally follow. Yet a Protestant. Andreas Gerhard Hyperius. published the first real 
textbook on homiletics in 1533. Impressed as they were with tike general ignorance of the 
laity, early Protestant preachers tended to see a sermon primarily as an occasion to 
instruct and to correct rather than to convert or to inspire. 

In the sixteenth century, it was not unusual for a sermon to last for as long as three 
hours. Luther was opposed to long sermons, saying that Ire was always concerned about 
the limitations of "little Hans and little Else." He pioneered in the art of simple, 
vernacular, direct discourse in preaching, enlivened with charming illustrations from 
daily life. Luther left us these directives for a good sermon: 

First of all. a good preacher must be able to teach correctly and in an 
orderly manner. Second, he must have a good head. Third, he must be 
able to speak well. Fourth. Ire should have a good voice, and. fifth, a good 
memory. Sixth, he must know when to stop. Seventh, he must know his 
stuff and keep at it. Eighth. Ire must be willing to risk body and soul, 
property and honor. Ninth, he must let everyone vex and ridicule him. 

Protestants tended to stress that ‘Ihe preaching of tire Word of God is the Word of God." 
an extremely high view of preaching tndeed. Luther and Zwingli had quite different 
notions of just how preaching was the Word of God for the church, mainly having to do 
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with I heir different doctrines of the Holy Spirit. Rejecting the spiritual enthusiasts 
(Sch»'firmer I who presumed that the Spirit was tire immediate gift to each believer 
independent of the means of Wonl or Sacrament. Luther linked the Spirit to the Word. 
Zwingli rejected the Lutheran binding of Word and Spiiit. insisting that preaching was a 
simple human witness to Christ that helped the believer to seek lire true, inner Word of 
God that can he given only by the Spirit. Zwingli distinguished between the "external 
word of God" (i.e.. human preaching) and the "internal word of God" li.c.. self- 
communication of tire Holy Spirit). 

Calvin appeared to take a somewhat mediating position between Luther and Zwingli 
on the issue of preaching as the Word of God. Calvin taught that although preachers arc 
human. God graciously elects to use preaching, through God's gift of the Holy Spirit, to 
address congregations (Institute); 4.1.5). Through the Holy Spirit. God’s Word 
accomplishes what God's word promises, effecting that which it proclaims. Preaching 
empowered by the Holy Spirit, admitted Calvin, is a double-edged sword, provoking 
among hearers both acceptance and rejection, according to God's election. Through 
preaching. Christ is present in and rules over the church. Preachers succeed at 
communicating the Word of God to their listeners only because God graciously wills that 
God's Word be spoken here. now. through them. 

Whereas Luther was intent on restoring the sermon to its rightful, historic position 
within the Sunday mass la position that had been lost in tire Middle Agesi. Zwingli and 
Calvin tended toward a separation of preaching from the mass in their adoption of a 
simple preaching service (Pronaus). Luther's purified mass embodied his conviction that 
Word and Sacrament are inseparable means of God's self-communication. altlMiugh later 
Protestants have tended, in practice if not in theology, to exalt the sermon as the supreme 
means of grace. 

Zwingli’s radical views (compared with those of Luther or Calvin) did not go far 
enough, said the Anabaptists of the so-called Radical Reformation. The Anabaptists (sec 
ANABAPT1SM) tended to be as suspicious of preaching as a corrupted human practice, 
as they were suspicious of the mass. Their worship stressed informal teaching, prayer, 
and mutual exhortation rather than contrived sermons, with many worshippers taking an 
active role in impromptu speaking. The Anabaptists considered careful composition of 
new sermons a sign of sinful pride. Their proclamation consisted of the public reading of 
sermons from the past combined with extemporaneous exhortation to the congregation by 
any member who was so moved by the Holy Spirit. 


Europe 

Although the centrality of expository and catechetical preaching was slow to impact the 
English Reformation, when the power of the crown got behind the Reformation during 
the reign of Edward VII. preaching became a principal means of bringing tire English into 
the Protestant realm of thought. Archbishop THOMAS CRANMER'S The Book of 
Homilies, a collection of elegantly stated topical sermons, were to be read to their 
congregations by less well-trained clergy. The Baroque period gave rise to some 
distinctively English contributions to homiletics. LANCELOT ANDREWES and JOHN 
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DONNE became the ecclesiastical counterparts to Shakespeare in their masterful literary 
sermons that were indebted to the classical rhetorical tradition. 

In Germany. FRIEDRICH SCHLEJERMACHER'S sermons attempted to counter the 
rationalism and skepticism of an age in which DEISM was on tire rise. PIETISM, of the 
sort that influenced Schlciemtacher. took Protestant preaching away from its historical 
concerns with doctrinal and biblical exposition, focusing pietistic preaching on inward 
religious experience. This development ushered in a great revival in England with the 
preaching of JOHN WESLEY and in the North American colonies with the preaching of 
GEORGE WH1TEFIELD. On Whitefield's 1739 trip to America, his dramatic, 
extemporaneous preaching fanned into tlante tire Great Awakening (sec 
AWAKENINGS). Along with Puritans (see PURITANISM) like JONATHAN 
EDWARDS, whose preaching in Northampton. Massachusetts elicited "Surprising 
Conversions." Whitefield preached a distinctly American mix of pietism and 
CALVINISM that stressed Christianity as an experiential faith. 

Nineteenth-century EVANGELICALISM tended to he centered on proclamations that 
linked tire inner CONVERSION of the individual believer with the convention of society. 
Scotland's THOMAS CHALMERS not only established a church in the slums of 
Glasgow, but also preached through the Gospel of John while organizing social work 
among the poor of the city. CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON spoke directly to the 
common people, stressing God's power to transform individual lives. One of the 
nineteenth-century's greatest preachers. Spurgeon was a careful biblical preacher who, 
like most of that century's preachers, generally ignored the troubling questions being 
raised by the fledgling field of historical-critical biblical study (see HIGHER 
CRITICISM). 


North America 

Evangelicalism in America changed forever the nature of Protestant preaching. 
CHARLES G.FINNEY (1792-1875) was full of evangelistic zeal for the religious needs 
of a growing nation. Finney was impatient with the historic Protestant concerns for both 
expository and catechetical preaching, finding such preaching ill-suited to his great 
invention—the frontier REVIVAL. Among his innovations were the anxious bench, the 
inquiry room, and the protracted meeting. Finney preaclted dramatic, personal conversion 
mixed with calls for the abolition of SLAVERY and the prac tice of TEMPERANCE, that 
is. a mix of personal and social transformation that became typical of American 
Protestant preaching well in to tl>e twentieth century. Finney's storing call for conversion 
undeimined the earlier Calvinism of preachers like Whitefield. In planning a protracted 
meeting, in using an array of means to beckon sinners to repentance and conversion. 
Finney’s "new measures for revivals" side-stepped Calvinistic notions of double 
PREDESTINATION in a new stress on SALVATION as dependent on the decision of 
the repentant sinner rather than tl>e eternal decree of a God who predestines some to 
salvation and some to damnation. Finney's semions were carefully reasoned arguments in 
which the Bible was presented as a sort of legal contract where God clearly set out what 
was required tor salvation and what was expected of humanity. The preacher, in Finney's 
sermons, was a lawyer persuading a guilty client to confess and thus to be vindicated. 
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DWIGHT L.MOODY (1837-1899) and BILLY SUNDAY (1862-1935), lay heir* of 
Finney, perfected the citywide revival meeting and emotional, transformative preaching 
that tended to take one biblical text and use it for the purpose of emotional conviction of 
the listeners. Moody sounded like a businessman making a sales pitch, keeping things 
short, simple, and interspersed with sentimental, homely anecdotes. Moody presented a 
good product to a self-interested customer. Tire goal of his preaching was to “get the 
customer to sign on the dotted line"—a small card given to those who wished to make 
personal commitments to Christ. Potentially divisive doctrinal issues like the sacraments 
or predestination were avoided rather than expounded on by evangelists like Moody. The 
Gospel message tended to be limited to a word that causes dramatic change in the 
listeners. Ex-baseball player Billy Sunday was America's first Protestant evangelist 
celebrity. He made preaching into mass entertainment, a style that was to be developed in 
later twentieth-century television preachers. 

Preachers in predominately African-American churches, overwhelmingly Protestant in 
their traditions, tended to be heavily inline need by the fervent preaching of live Great 
Awakening, when great numbers of African-American slaves were converted to the 
religion of their white masters (see AFRICAN AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM). The 
chanted sermon, a distinctively African-American style of preaching, has its roots in the 
Second Great Awakening. A number of scholars have also pointed to African musical 
and speech pattern elements, the dialogical, responsive relationship between preacher and 
congregation, and the “hum' in African-American homiletical styles as distinctly 
African-American contributions to the practice of preaching that persist into the present. 
Theologically. African-American preachers participated in lire great theological 
movements of American Protestantism, while also stressing themes of exodus and 
deliverance, hope, and redemptive suffering, thus contextualizing their sermons to the 
particular challenges of being black in America (see BLACK THEOLOGY). 

In the 1960s. many Americans who had known nothing of the vital African-American 
preaching tradition were introduced to it through the preaching of MARTIN LUTHER 
KING. JR. in his "I Have a Dream” speech at tire March on Washington (August 1963) 
and heard in that speech a call to become a more righteous nation. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century. HARRY EMERSON FOSD1CK led a wing 
of American Protestantism into liberalism (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND 
LIBERALISM). Fosdick's radio sermons were immensely popular. His straightforward 
language, everyday life illustrations, and unchecked optimism became characteristics of 
what could be called the “American school" of preaching that dominated mainline 
Protestant preaching until the later half of the century. In an a July 1928 article in 
Harper's: Magazine titled “What Is the Matter With Preaching?" Fosdick charged that 
too much preaching (and by preaching he meant Protestant preaching) had lost touch with 
the real concerns of real people. Fosdick championed what he called “life-situation" or 
“problem-centered" preaching, in which every sermon began not w ith a biblical text, but 
rather with some current human dilemma or concern, then moved toward an engaging 
address of that concern based on both biblical and secular materials. Whereas the 
Protestant Evangelicals and fundamentalists tended to see the modem world, with its 
domination by the thought of science, as a threat and regularly preached against it. 
Fosdick sought conciliatory accommodation w ith modernity in his sermons, sermons that 
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tended 10 quote from learned contemporary secular authorities on various mailers far 
more than citing Scripture. 

The Second Vatican Council <1962-19651 laid great emphasis upon preaching in the 
context of the mass, thus leading to a renewal of preaching in Catholicism and blurring 
one of the characteristics that Protestants had thought of as distinctively their own (see 
CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT REACTIONS TOl. Vatican II led to a widespread 
ecumenical rediscovery of the centrality of preaching, particularly biblically based 
preaching, that enervated many Protestant preachers and congregations. Many Protestant 
preachers discovered the lectionary as a resource for preaching after the Vatican 11 
revision of tire Catholic lectionary. Numerous preaching resources, interpretative 
materials keyed to the lectionary. were published. There were now more biblical 
preaching aids available to Protestant and Catholic preachers than at any time in the 
history of the church. 


Contemporary Challenges 

Protestant preaching at tire beginning of the twenty-first century is building on its vital 
past and is continuing to wrestle with some of its historic challenges. Much of 
Protestantism, particularly that with its roots in reformers such as Calvin and Zwingli. 
continues to struggle with the severance of Word from Sacrament. Perhaps the 
continental reformers never intended to make BAPTISM and the Eucharist (LORD'S 
SUPPER) subservient to preaching, but that was the practical result of their reformation 
of Christian worship. Protestant Pietists and Evangelicals tended to stress personal 
experience of the Gospel through preaching, prayer, and personal devotional exercises as 
more important than acts of public, corporate worship. Finney advised his crusade 
planners to avoid potentially divisive and unproductive liturgical and doctrinal issues and 
to concentrate exclusively on the sermon and its response. ENLIGHTENMENT thought 
elevated words over symbols. For all of these reasons and others. Protestantism became 
noted for its elevation of tire sermon as the supreme act of worship. Such elevation is 
biblically, as well as historically, theologically, and anthropologically, indefensible. 
There is a growing ecumenical consensus that the Eucharist is the normative shape for 
Sunday morning worship, word and table belong together. As the sermon is the preached 
Word. Ilsc Eucharist is the enacted Word. The revelation of God is not limited to the 
sermon or even to the reading of Scripture. Therefore, for many Protestant congregations, 
the restoration of a proper linkage between Word and sacrament is a pressing need. 

Protestant preachers, from the beginning, offered commentary on extra-ecclesial 
events. Luther developed a theology of "two kingdoms." the one of God and the other of 
humanity, each with separate. Godordaincd responsibilities. Yet he did not shrink from 
offering strong words land. alas, often terribly misguided advice) to the secular 
authorities on how to manage their side of the equation. Reformers like Zwingli and 
Calvin saw themselves as having Godgiven responsibilities for live care and maintenance 
of civil order through their preaching. English preachers like Cranmer and Donne thought 
it their duty to provide theological support for the authority of tire crown. The Great 
Awakenings, as well as the frontier revivals in America, unleashed a great wave of social 
reform among Protestant preachers in such national political issues as slavery. 
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temperance, immigration, and organized labor. Finney seamlessly interwove concern for 
the salvation of souls with radical social reform. In the twentieth century, great preachers 
like Fosdick and REINHOLD and H.RICHARD NIEBUHR were also political activists. 
Thus the joint vocation of preacher and prophet is a time-honored Protestant tradition. A 
few generations ago. politically charged picaching was the province of more lihetal 
Protestant preachers, who saw themselves as heirs of WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
and Reinhold Niebuhr. They saw themselves as continuing the project of christianizing 
America, applying Christian judgments to social issues, usually from the political left. 
Today, many of live most politicized of Protestant clergy seem to be political 
conservatives. Christians on the political right. 

Although African-American preachers continue to exercise the African-American 
church’s historic office of the prophetic preacher that was so well embodied in such 
preachers as Maitin Luther King. Jr., or the Harlem Congressman and pastor Adam 
Clayton Powell, so-ealled ’’prophetic preaching” seems to be on the wane among 
Protestants. Perhaps live issues that ought to be addressed seem less clear. Perhaps 
preachers feel that parochial congregational concerns are more pressing on their 
homiletical attention than larger political and social matters. Peihaps many Protestants 
have lost that old Protestant optimism that America is a basically Christian country 
whose preachers have both the vocation and the means to make it even more Christian. 

Protestants also placed WOMEN in the pulpit. Although women sometimes preached 
among live Methodists, and women played a large role in some Pentecostal churches in 
the early part of the last century, women began to be ordained in large numbers by 
Protestant churches only in the last quarter of the twentieth century (see WOMEN 
CLERGY). The presence of women in the pulpit is itself a prophetic witness against 
conventional social arrangements, as well as against the infidelity of the church itself in 
not recognizing the spiritual gifts of women. Various theologies of liberation, a Catholic 
gift to some Protestant theologians, and WOMANIST and FEMINIST THEOLOGIES, 
would-be successors to the prophetic tradition, appear to have failed to capture the 
imagination of Protestant preachers and their congregations. The challenge for any 
prophetic preacher is to have not only the sense of pastoral authority and the God-given 
obligation to speak out on controversial issues (commodities that seem in short supply 
aiming many Protestant pastors today), but also the challenge of speaking a peculiarly, 
specifically Christian word to controversial social and political issues. Protestant 
theology today is not known for its self-confidence and coherence, or for its energy and 
zeal, so peihaps a renewal of Protestant prophetic preaching awaits a renewal of 
Protestant theology. Or perhaps Protestant theology languishes because it awaits a revival 
of Protestant proclamation. Historically, in the story of Protestant Christianity, theology 
and proclamation ascend on mutually rising tides. 

The various Awakenings that so determined American religious life were distinctly 
Protestant phenomena. They ensured that an evangelical, missionary approach to 
preaching would typify the American homiletics. The purpose of preaching is more than 
to edify believers, to nurture those already within the fold; it is also to reach out. to 
convict, and to win unbelievers to the Gospel. Preachers like Finney. Sunday, and Moody 
pioneered pleaching with this dominating evangelistic intent; BILLY GRAHAM 
perfected it for the twentieth century. Graham's first big evangelistic “crusade” was in 
Los Angeles in 1949. Electronic amplification meant that his voice could easily 
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accommodate crowds, of more than 100.000. His ‘ Hour of Decision” radio ministry 
demonstrated the adaptability of a simple, diicct evangelistic appeal. Through his 
preaching, well over one million people were said to have made a "decision for Christ." 
Most of today’s "televangelists" owe their ministries to Graham’s half-century of much- 
praised preaching (see TELE V ANGELISM: MASS MEDIA). His simple, oftrepeated 
message, designed to culminate in a decision by the Ivearer to be converted to the Gospel, 
became the dominant form for Protestant preaching in the more conservative and 
evangelical churches. 

Ptotestani preaching is biblically based preaching. Although Protestantism was in 
great pan a rediscovery of the centrality and freedom of Scripture for the church and 
against tire church. Protestant preaching has also been a long struggle over just l»ow the 
preaching is to be biblical. Is "biblical preaching" limited to verse-by-verse exposition of 
Scripture—a rather wooden form of preaching that does not seem congruent with the 
rather dramatic, narrative, literary form of Scripture itself? Or does biblical preaching 
mean that the sermon's message, shape, form, and intention be congruent with the 
message, shape, form, and intention of Scripture? In the late tw entieth century. Protestant 
preachers like Fred Craddock and Eugene Lowry rediscovered the essentially narrative 
shape and purpose of Scripture, the predominance of narrative over abstract propositions 
in tl»e way that the Bible presents tl»e truth of live Gospel. This rediscovery, embraced by 
many preachers in the mainline, more liberal Protestant denominations, called into 
question some historic Protestant methods of proclamation. Rather than being the 
explication of a set of abstract ideas and principles with an exhortation to live better lives, 
preaching, among the practitioners of narrative preaching, was seen as a story, a 
movement of a drama through time, sonxrthing that is experienced rather than explained. 
Inductive preaching is a mode of proclamation linked w ith narrative preaching. Inductive 
preachers stress that a sermon is not only what the preacher is saying, but also what and 
how the listeners are hearing. A sermon consists not simply in the correct assertion of 
right thoughts, but also in live listener's faithful embrace of the Christian life. Is narrative 
preaching just anotlier form of live old Protestant pietistic concern with the individual's 
inner life, a forsaking of the historic Protestant concern with doctrine, theology, and 
faithful thinking, or does it represent a more creative, more truly biblical way of 
thinking? At present there seems to be some critical questioning of the enthusiasm for 
narrative and inductive preaching that peibaps signals a return to historic Protestant 
concerns about the theological content of preaching, a realization that faithful biblical 
preaching requires a mix of interpretive and homiletical strategies that are as rich as the 
mix of communicative forms with the Bible itself. 

Fosdick once spoke of preaching as "counseling on a group scale." His therupcuiic 
approach to preaching fit well with the new twentieth-century American orthodoxy: 
psychology. Many Protestant preachers, building on their pietistic background, 
refashioned Christian proclamation into a form of pastoral care. Preaching became a 
means whereby people received helpful psychological advice, personal care, and support. 
NORMAN VINCENT PEALE'S "power of positive thinking” was embraced by millions 
as a creative, caring approach to contemporary human dilemmas, but was condemned by 
others as mere popular psychological platitudes with only a thin Christian veneer. 
California pastor Robert Schuller, although nurtured in live conservative Reformed 
tradition, packaged his preaching into a television format designed for maximum appeal 
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to. as he once said, "ihe unchuiched who...are not ai all prepared 10 listen 10 someone 
wilh God talk.” preachers who are obsessed with sin and guilt delivered in “scolding 
sermons from angry pulpits.” Television preachers like Schuller enthusiastically 
embraced technology, making their sermons a mirror of American cultural values. They 
have frequently argued that television is a neutral medium, that live medium does not 
force an alteration of the message, and that Jesus would have undoubtedly used television 
rather than the pulpit had it been available to him. Yet their sermons tend to be more 
influenced by the communicative techniques and the mass entertainment values of 
television than they may know. In their preaching, the religion of the self-sacrificial, 
suffering love of the cross tends to be transformed into just another sensible, practical 
strategy for personal success. Although Schuller's messages (he refuses to use the word 
“sermon” to describe his preaching) are seen on television by millions, perhaps more 
listeners than to any other preacher in history, his message seems to be mostly about 
mental health and selfesteem and only incidentally about the Gospel of Jesus Christ—a 
perfect theological justification for a North American culture of abundance. 

Luther's focus on reaching the common people through simple speech, along with 
Finney's conviction that acceptance of the Gospel is the result of well-planned 
hontiletical strategies, appear to have produced theologically questionable fruits. The 
result has been a homiletic that elevates a concern for the feelings in and response of the 
listener over concerns about the theological and biblical content of the sermon, combined 
with a focus on the presentation of the messenger rather than live divine source of the 
message. As contemporary Protestant preachers attempt to be faithful to the evangelical 
thrust of the Gospel all around the world, as they attempt to speak a Word that can be 
accepted by those who have not yet heard, they will continue to struggle with issues of 
biblical frdelity. Graham's evangelistic preaching for decision, and Schuller's preaching 
as entertainment nwant to help people with their problems, provide the antecedents for 
much of the preaching in the so-called “MEGA-CHURCHES” that were the late 
twentieth century's most dramatic contribution to Protestant ECCLESIOLOGY. In these 
churches, vast congregations gather to hear a Gospel proclaimed unashamedly in a 
decidedly contemporary, secularized idiom, often augmented by slick technological 
sounds and images. The traditional vocabulary of Christianity, along with the historic 
images of the faith like the cross and sacraments, are downplayed or even ignored by 
many mega-church preachers. Whereas most of these preachers think of themselves as 
withrn the evangelical tradition, their preaching sometimes seems more indebted to the 
therapeutic life-situation" preaching of the liberal Fosdiek than to the “come down to live 
altar and be saved” EVANGELISM of Graham. Cut off from the well-springs of the 
liturgy of live church, devoid of orthodox Christian vocabulary, and without explicit tics 
to creed, denominational tradition, or sustained, extensive dialogue with Scripture— 
traditional Protestant means of keeping a sermon grounded in the historic Christian 
faith—these preachers face a great challenge. When docs their preaching drift from 
proclamation of the Gospel into pop-psychological therapy or right-wing political 
advocacy? How does a preacher utilize the media of the consumer culture without having 
his or her message tainted or irrevocably diverted by those nsedia? When live listener's 
alleged ability or inability to accept the message becomes the criterion for what is said in 
a sermon, Protestant preachers are right to be troubled by live possibility that they may 
have jettisoned their historic homiletical birthright for that which is merely thera peutic. 
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merely moral, or merely entertaining—a Word that cannot be heard as well elsewhere by 
more congenial means than a sermon. 

These challenges and others will continue to perplex the Ixnnilctical tradition known 
as Protestant. At this juncture in the history of the Reformation, it is not known whether 
Protestantism will continue as a set of distinct homrletical practices or whether it shall 
eventually come full circle and merge into some new assimilation of the Catholic 
tradition. Yet the experience of Protestant preaching affirms that the Word of God is 
infinitely resourceful, indomitable, and a fire inextinguishable, that this Word of God is 
sharper than a double-edged sword, and that the church, reformed and ever reforming, is 
bound to be the recipient of even greater Gospel-induced reformations. Although empires 
wax and wane, and all of our human aspirations come to dust, the Word of the Lord is 
forever. 
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PREDESTINATION 


The word pitdesiinarian comes from ihe Latin "praedesunatio ." meaning "a 
determining before-hand.” Theologically the term primarily refers to God’s ELECTION 
or choice of those who will receive SALVATION, although it has also been used for 
aspects of providence. ’'Single” predestination applies tire word only to God's gracious 
choice of those who will be saved, attributing reprobation to causes in the damned 
themselves. ’Double” predestination refers to God's free choice to save some and God’s 
free choice to damn others. To some, predestination is based on God's foreknowledge of 
people's merit or faith, whereas to others predestination is a choice solely within God’s 
will. 

The doctrine of predestination has been a subject of contention throughout the history 
of live church, and particularly within Protestantism. Churches of the Reformed tradition 
are known for concent with this DOCTRINE more than any other. 


Pre-Reformation 

The Greek vetb "xpoopt&o'’. meaning "to decide upon beforehand” or "to predetermine.” 
appears in the New Testament, particularly in Romans 8:29-30. and Ephesians 1:5 and 
11. This was translated in live Vulgate as "praedesiinaie" and into English by the verti 
"to predestine.” These texts present an apparent conflict with passages like I Timothy 2:4. 
which proclaim God’s desire that all be saved. 

In the early Chureh predestination was interpreted as God’s foreknow ledge of people’s 
good works. The earliest exception was the fourth-century theologian Athanasius. In his 
"Second Oration against the Arians." Athanasius supported his argument for the eternal 
divinity of the Word with Paul's claim that those who will be saved are predestined in 
Christ and by Christ. 

More influentially, in the fifth century. Augustine made predestination live defense of 
the primacy of God’s GRACE in salvation. The Pelagians insisted that people were able 
to obey God and live holy lives. Augustine believed that this made salvation depend on 
human works. In Augustine's understanding, humanity is weakened by SIN. unable to 
seek salvation or persevere in holiness without God’s gracious intervention. 
Predestination is God's free gracious choice to save some, but not others, from the mass 
of guilty humanity. All are guilty, so condemnation of the nonelect is just. 

These views were immediately controversial and rarely fully accepted. However. 
Augustine's general influence and clarity of argument ensured that these views were 
never fully abandoned. "Semipelagians" in European monastic circles soon argued that 
neither Pelagian reliance on works nor Augustinian reliance on grace was sufficient. 
Salvation required both effort at holiness and grace. The Council of Orange <529| 
formally rejected semipelagianism. affirming Augustine’s teaching on predestination and 
grace but softening its harder edges by rejecting predestination to evil or damnation. 
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By the thirteenth ccmury the consensus view was a type of single predestination. 
According to Thomas Aquinas. God predestined individuals to receive grace. Empowered 
by grace they would do good works. which would be meritorious. God foreknew their 
works and merit, thus predestining them to glory. In the fourteenth century alternate 
views arose, with Peter Aureol teaching general election to life and Gregory of Rimini 
teaching double predestination. 


Lutheran 

For the first Lutheran and Reformed theologians, predestination affirmed God’s grace as 
the source of salvation and gave assurance to believers. In his preface to Romans. 
MARTIN LUTHER wrote that faith and forgiveness, as well as their absence, proceed 
from God's eternal predestination tsce LUTHERANISM). In The Bondage of the Will 
<1525) Luther taught that God's will is twofold. Scripture shows God working for 
people's salvation: however, in a hidden mysterious sense. God works out the damnation 
of the rest. Still. Luther did not develop a prominent doc trine of double predestination. 

In the U>d Communes of 1521. Luther's colleague PHILIPP MELANCHTHON held 
a fairly strong doctrine of predestination, but by the 1543 edition his view had softened: 
Although Christ is the cause of our election and JUSTIFICATION, the Gospel offers 
salvation to all. Finally he moved explicitly away from double predestination: the idea 
that God's decree caused damnation implied human passivity, removing ethical 
responsibility. One must participate in justification, at least by accepting the promise, a 
view that came to be known as "synergism.” 

The GNESIO (or "true") LUTHERANS of the next generation sought to follow 
Luther's position, opposing the synergism of the "Philippists” who followed 
Melanchthon. The Formula of Concord of 1577 settled the debate, distinguishing clearly 
between predestination and litre foreknowledge. The Formula attributed salvation to 
predestination, but argued that damnation was justice for people's own sins. 

Since the REFORMATION, the Lutheran Churches have not been immune from 
change or controversy on this topic. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Lutheran 
ORTHODOXY taught that predestination was based on God's foreknowledge of those 
who would respond to the gospel with persevering faith. In 1877 in the United States. 
LUTHERAN CHURCH-MISSOURI SYNOD theologian C.W.F.Walther pointed out that 
this was in conflict with the Formula of Concord because it placed a cause of election in 
human beings. The ensuing controversy divided the Missouri Synod from oilier American 
Lutheran Churclies. a division that has not Itcaled although the conflict has passed. 


Reformed: Sixteenth Century 

The Zurich reformer HULDRYCH ZWINGLI also taught predestination in opposition to 
meritorious works. In his Contmeniaiy on True mul False Religion (1525) he linked 
predestination to providence, with providence as the “mother" of predestination. God’s 
providence directs all things: within live category of all things. God's providence 
predesiines those who will be saved. Election is from God's goodness, apart from any 
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actions of those elected. Zwingli's focus was on election to life, although God's will also 
plays a role toward the damned. Faith proceeds out of election, and those with faith have 
good evidence of their election. 

Genevan reformer JOHN CALVIN is the name most associated with predestination 
(see CALVINISM). For Calvin predestination is God’s choice of some for eternal life 
and God’s choice of others for damnation. He believed that the plain teaching of 
scripture, and the obvious implications of that teaching, led to double predestination. His 
pastoral sensibility led him to frame it differently than did Zwingli. In tire authoritative 
1559 edition of his INSTITUTES OF THF. CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Calvin did not treat 
predestination as a part of providence. Instead Ise added it to the discussion of 
justification and faith. In this position the docuinc assures the woiried believer that 
salvation depends solely on God's gracious choice, not on personal holiness. If one is in 
Christ, responding to Word and Sacrament with faith in obedience, then one is surely 
elect. It was. to Calvin himself, a terrifying mystery, acknowledged as pait of revelation 
but not to be explored. Tire reasons are hidden in the secret counsel of God. The doctrine 
can. however, be of benefit. It explains why not all hear the Gospel and fewer still 
respond in faith. It also should keep believers trusting in God's grace alone, humbly 
glorifying God. 

Calvin’s teaching on predestination gave rise to significant controversy during his life. 
Even HEINRICH BUI.LINGER. Zwingli’s successor at Zurich, objected to the double 
decree as presented by Calvin, believing that this made God the author of sin. Bullinger 
favored the view that election was by grace hut reprobation was by justice. 

Peter Martyr Vermigli took another distinctive approach to predestination among the 
sixteenth-century Reformed theologians. With similarities to Gregory of Rimini. 
Vermigli taught that election is in the eternal will, not the foreknowledge, of God and is 
exclusively to eternal life. Reprobation also is in the eternal will of God. hut actual 
condemnation is worked out in time as justice for human sin. 

THEODORE BEZA. Calvin’s successor in Geneva, looked more closely into the order 
of the divine decrees than Calvin had. arguing that the decree to save some and damn 
others was logically before the Fall, a position known as “supralapsarianism." In some 
works Be/a linked predestination to providence, portraying all of salvation history as the 
outworking of God’s decrees. However, in more systematic works such as his Confession 
tie Ui foi (hrtrienne (1559). predestination is not presented as part of providence, but 
rather as part of the assurance of salvation. Taking Bc/a's work as a whole, 
predestination is not the organizing principle it was once thought to be. 


Reformed: Post-Reformation 

In Reformed theology after the sixteenth century there was a shift toward an 
'infralapsariari' view. In infralapsarianisrn. God’s decree predestining the elect to 
salvation logically follows after the Fall, removing tlvc implication that God intended sin. 
In DUTCH REFORMED CHURCHES this teaching is found in the Canons of tire Synod 
of Don (1618-1619) (see DORT. CANONS OF). 

The Synod of Don was primarily concerned with the teachings of JACOBUS 
ARMINTUS. a Dutch theologian who argued that predestination by divine decree is 
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inconsistent with God's grace and human freedom. Anninius taught that predestination is 
(k*d's foreknowledge of those who will believe and persevere in faith. The Synod 
decided against ARMINIANISM. affirming predestination as a dectec of God’s will to 
salvation and reprobation. The Aiminians were nevertheless able to form churches after 
1625. 

In the nineteenth century. ABRAHAM KUYPER sought to renew Calvinism in the 
NETHERLANDS and elsewhere. Although he saw predestination as a central Reformed 
doctrine, he did not emphasize it. being more concerned with God’s common grace 
working in the world. Some of the Dutch Churches abroad have held the doctrine firmly, 
although they have also faced problems. The CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH IN 
NORTH AMERICA faced protests against the doctrine of reprobation, both in the 
wiitings of Harold Dekker of Calvin Theological Seminary in 1962 and in an otficial 
grievance by missionary theologian Harry R.Boer in 1977. In both cases the church 
maintained its tra ditional doctrinal stance. The most tragic misuse of the doctrine of 
predestination was in the South African Church, wheie from the mid-nineteenth century 
to the late twentieth it was used to give credence to white racial superiority and apartheid. 

In ENGLAND, double predestination was affirmed in the WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION of 1646. long the doctrinal standard of Presbyterians in SCOTI-AND and 
America (see PRESBYTERIANISMt. The Westminster Confession placed the double 
decree of predestination in the doctrine of God as the first expression of the decrees by 
which God governs all things, much as Zwingli had done. 

In tire UNITED STATES a number of forces, including REVIVALS and the 
ENLIGHTENMENT, have led to a general decline of predestination teaching in the 
Reformed tradition. In tire early nineteenth century, under the leadership of WILLIAM 
ELLERY CHANNING. the Congregationalists of New England suffered the loss of their 
liberal party (which became tire AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION), paitly out 
of the liberals' objections to predestination tsce CONGREGATIONALISM). 
Presbyterians have been reshaped by Arminianism structurally and theologically. The 
1810 birth of like CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH Was attributed in part 
to the Arminianism of revivalistic ministers who were forced out of the larger 
Presbyterian Church. The split between Old Sclkool and New School Presbyterians in 
1837 was also intluenced by the New School's embrace of revivalistic methods. These 
seemed to assume Arminian doctrinal positions, and in CHARLES FINNEY and other 
leaders Aiminianism was explicit. Presbyterian confessions still teach predestination, but 
the doctrine is not prominent in the churches. It has been officially softened or removed 
in some cases. The Cumberland Presbyietian Church developed its own confession to 
avoid Westminster’s prcdcstinarian teaching, and in 1903 the PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. added a moderating "declaratory statement" to the 
Westminster Confession. 

Some major Reformed theologians since the Reformation have defended the doctrine, 
and some have adapted it. American JONATHAN EDWARDS in Freedom of the Will 
< 1754) defended predestination against Wesleyan Aiminianism. and Charles Hodge did 
the same in response to tl>e Aiminianism of the Second Great Awakening (see 
AWAKENINGS). FRIEDRICH SCH1.EIERMACHER rooted predestination in God’s 
good pleasure rather than foreknow ledge, but he held to a universal predestination to life 
and none to reprobation. KARL BARTH saw election as the sum of the gospel, but did 
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not view predestination as a pair of opposite choices, to life or to damnation. Drawing on 
Athanasius Ire argued that Christ is both the elect human being, and the electing God. 
Because Ire taught that all people find themselves elect in Christ. Barth has been accused 
of UNIVERSALISM. although Ire denied this was a necessary conclusion. 


Anglican 

In England theologians taught predestination as early as during the reign of HENRY VIII. 
The THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES <1571) proclaim a mild doctrine of single 
predestination, and the Lambeth Articles (1595) approved double predestination by 
God's will, not foreknowledge. At the end of the sixteenth century Anglican theologians 
such as RICHARD HOOKER and Puritans such as WILLIAM PERKINS taught 
predestination, although with some differences (see ANGLICANISM: PURITANISM). 
Perkins denied that predestination was at all based on foreknowledge. Hooker claimed 
that, although this is true of election, reprobation is based on foreknowledge of people's 
rejection of Curd's gracious offer. In the reign of James I. the High Church party, under 
the leadership of WILLIAM LAUD, supported Arminianism in their struggle against the 
Calvinists. They argued that predestination, despite its presence in tire Thirty-Nine 
Articles, was contrary to the free promise of the Gospel as embodied in the LITURGY. 
After tire 1626 York House Conference they were able to ban tire teaching of 
predestination, first at Cambridge and then throughout England, and to place Arminians 
in most bishoprics. 

The EPISCOPAL CHURCH in the United States in the nineteenth century tolerated 
both predestinarian and Amrinian interpretations of the Thirty-nine Articles. In the latter 
part of the century the dominant view was “ecclesiastical election." by which God elects 
indtviduais to the visible church but salvation is still subject to human free will. 


Wesleyan 

Anglican priest JOHN WESLEY was a convinced Arminian. believing that Calvinist 
predestination was a blasphemous teaching portraying God as unjust, arbitrary, and in 
fact worse than the DEVIL (see WESLEYANISM). Throughout his remarkably 
successful evangelistic and organizational career Wesley engaged in a public struggle 
against the doctrine. His 1739 sermon “Free Grace" was the first of several written works 
on the subject, and his steady teaching against predestination led to an acrimonious public 
parting with his friend and colleague, the Calvinist GEORGE WHITEF1ELD. The 
influence of METHODISM in the United States has contributed to the pervasive 
assumption of Arminian views there. 
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GARY NEAL HANSEN 


PRE-RAPHAELITES 


Prc-Raphaelitism was a mid- and laic-Victorian movement in ART and poetry. The seven 
young men of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (P.R.B.) sought to restore to British 
painting sincerity, high purpose, and earnest scrutiny of visible facts. After the P.R.B. 
disbanded, a second group of Pre-Raphaelite aitists coalesced around Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. The artistic agenda of this second phase of Prc-Raphuelitism was distinct from 
the earlier project and led to the Aesthetic Movement in British ait and LITERATURE of 
the 1880s and 1890s. 


The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 

The P.R.B. was formed in London in 1848 with Rossetti. John Everett Millais, and 
William Holman Hunt as founding members and central figures. Rossetti (poet and 
painter), although lacking the artistic training and proficiency of Millais and Hunt, 
through genius and force of personality became tlse natural leader of the brotherhood. 
Hunt was the theoretician of the group and invented then detailed, glowing painting 
technique. Millais was a brilliant painter who commanded virtuoso technical skill. The 
brotherhood was completed by Thomas Woolnei (sculptor). James Collinson (painter). 
F.G.Stephens (painter and later art critici. and William Michael Rossetti (an and literary 
critic and the memoirist of the movement). Other close associates were the painters Foul 
Madox Brown. Walter Deverell. and Charles Allston Collins, and Rossetti’s sister, the 
poet CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 

In 1850 the P.R.B. established a journal. The Genn: Thought! toward Suture in 
Poetry. Literature, ami Art. as an organ to expound its views. The Germ contained 
treatises on an. short stoiies. critical reviews, and a substantial body of verse, most 
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notably by Rossetti. Christina Rossetti, and Coventry Patmore. Although it survived for 
only four issues, it set themes and motifs characteristic of later Pre-Raphaelite poetry. 


Early Paintings 

The Pre-Raphaelite visual style was instantly recognizable, with its clarity of outline, 
vivid coloration, and natural lighting effects brought to bear on historical, literary, or 
religious subjects. The P R B. shared the conviction that English painting was feeble, 
conventional, and stagnant, mainly through its reliance on academic conventions codified 
in the time of Raphael, hence their self-characterization as "Pre-Raphaelite." Rejecting 
Joshua Reynolds (calling him “Sir Sloshua") and lire Royal Academy, they sought to 
reestablish an earlier aitistic spirit of individuality and freedom. Their canvases were 
heavily symbolic and moralistic, minutely detailed yet at the same time suggestive of 
spiritual meanings beyond exterior realities. 

The earliest paintings were exhibited anonymously, signed only with the mysterious 
signature “P.R.B.." and were notable for deliberate archaism and medieval flavor, 
presented with scrupulous fidelity to fact. Hunt's Bienzi Vowing to Obtain Justice for the 
Death of His Brother (1849). Millais's Lorenzo and Isabella < 1849). and Rossetti's The 
Girlhood of Mary Virgin (1848-18*19) were greeted with critical favor. In 1850 and 1851. 
however, the meaning of the secret signature became generally known, and tlsc P.R.B. 
came under serious attack, particularly for their unconventional representation of 
religious subjects. Charles Dickens led tire bitter criticism, calling Millais's Christ in the 
House of His Barents (1850) “mean, odious, repulsive, and revolting.” The crisis passed 
when, in 1851. famous ait critic John Ruskin wrote two letters to The Times supporting 
the P.R.B.’s aitistic practice. 

Pre-Raphaelite paintings evince Protestant inlluences of both evangelical and High 
Anglican flavors. The P.R.B. certainly attempted to develop a new style of religious art 
for the contemporary age. one that was modern, historically accurate, and—some would 
argue—distinctly Protestant in its use of figural methods as described by Ruskin in 
Modern Painters. In their subject nutter and typological figural mode, many of the 
paintings and poems also showed the influence of tlsc OXFORD MOVEMENT and its 
sacramentalism and ritualism. Various Piv-Raphaelite paintings make pictorial references 
to ANGLO-CATHOl.ICISM and its newly introduced Catholic rituals and ornaments, 
paiticularly Rossetti's The Girlhood of Mary Virgin and Ecce Ancillo Domini! (1849— 
1850). Colhnson's The Renunciation of St. Elizabeth of Hungary (1850). Millais's Christ 
in the House of His Parents, Collins's Convent Thoughts <1850-511. and Hunt's The 
Light of the World (1851-1855). In poetiy. the inllucnce is evident as well: Rossetti 
gathered early versions of his poems, including 'The Blessed Damozel." "Ave.“ and "My 
Sister's Sleep." titling tire manuscript collection Songs of the Art Catholic (1847). 
Rossetti, however, made used of religious symbolism without having any definite 
spiritual commitment himself. 

By 1853 internal differences had broken up the P.R.B. Millais eventually joined the 
establishment that the P.R.B. opposed, becoming a member of the Royal Academy and 
its picsident. and later a baronet. Hunt thmughout his life remained committed to the 
laborious method and spiritual intent of tire P.R.B. In 1854 he made the first of three 
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journeys to the Holy Lund to paint biblical events with strict historical and geographic 
accuracy. The paintings produced, most notably The Scapegoat (1854). baffled Hunt's 
English audiences. The verdict that The Sca/iegoat'i symbolism was incomprehensible, 
that it paiticularly failed to impress on viewers a correspondence between the scapegoat 
and Christ, signaled the failure of tire P.R.B.’s attempt to revitalize in mid-ninetccnth- 
century ENGLAND a sacramental religious art. 


Later Pre-Raphaelites 

Pre-Ruphaelitism continued to develop, with a new set of artists foiming around Rossetti, 
including William Moiris. Edward Burne-Jones. Arthur Hughes. Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, and Richard Watson Dixon. Tire soft-edge painting of this second group 
differed dramatically from the style of Hunt and Millais between 1848 and 1858. This 
second generation turned away from both the moral earnestness and live careful 
exactitude of the first peiiod. taking their inspiration from art rather than from NATURE. 

Rossetti's own style changed, with his symbolism becoming more private and esoteric, 
and his paintings more enigmatic. His wife, poet and painter Elizabeth Siddal. whom he 
had envisioned as Beatrice to his Dante, had been his early muse. After her death in 1862 
Rossetti depicted a new and influential ideal of female beauty—a large and loosely 
dressed woman, with full and red fleshy lips, masses of hair, and soulful eyes—an 
embodiment of a secular religion of beauty and spiritualized femininity. 

The Pre-Raphaelite movement enjoyed successes in poetry with Morris’s The Defence 
of Guenevere (1858). Christina Rossetti’s Goblin Market and Other Poems (1862) and 
The Prince's Progress and Other Poems (1866). and Swinburne's Poems and Ballads 
(1866). Finally, and only after he had the unique manuscript of his compositions 
cxhuiwd from Siddal’s grave. Rossetti published Poems (1870). which included his 
important sonnet sequence. The House of Life. However, this poetic achievement was 
blighted by 'The Fleshly School" controversy, which began in 1871 when Robert 
Buchanan accused Rossetti and fellow PreRaphaelite poets of lewd sensuality. Rossetti 
suffered a breakdown from which his recovery was only partial, although he continued to 
write and paint, especially pictures of his new muse. Morris’s wife Jane. 

Pie-Raphaelitism continued to confront prevailing aesthetic norms in various aspects 
of Victorian life. The "Arts and Crafts Movement" was inspired by Morris and the firm 
he founded in 1861 with various other Pre-Raphaelites. Valuing craftsmanship and 
design, they provided architecture, furniture, fabrics, tiles, wallpaper, stained glass, 
church decoration, book design, and illustration to meet a purified, more medieval, 
aesthetic. Moiris. always prodigiously energetic, continued to write prolitically in a 
variety of genres: he also aidently suppoited Socialism and was a founder of the Socialist 
League (1884). Rossetti turned toward Aestheticism and the "art for art’s sake" 
movement, which valued intensity in the experience of art. Although the original impulse 
of Pre-Raphaelitism was diffused, to live end the movement retained an opposition to 
convention and to mainstream bourgeois Victorian culture. 

See also Aesthetics: Architec ture. Church 
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MARY ARSENEAU 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH U.S.A. 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America (PCUSA) identifies itself with 
the one. holy, catholic, apostolic church, and accepts the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures 
as its "rule of faith and life" as well as the Apostles and Niccne (325) creeds of the early 
church. It traces its origins especially to JOHN CALVIN (1509-1564) of Geneva. 
Calvin’s influence spread, especially through his INSTITUTES OF THF. CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION (1536) to FRANCE. Holland. GERMANY. HUNGARY, and to the British 
Isles under the leadership of JOHN KNOX (1513-1572) of SCOTLAND. During the 
Puritan Revolution (1642-1660). Presbyterians. Anglicans, and Congregutionalists 
produced the WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH, the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, and a Directory for the Public Worship of God. Tl»e loaders of the various 
churches could not resolve issues of church POLITY, as indicated by their 
denominational titles. Presbyterians adopted tl»c offices of CLERGY and lay elders 
(presbyiersi and DEACON'S, who preached, taught, governed, and cared for die welfare 
of congregations. Numerous Scots along with Presbyterians from Northern Ireland began 
to emigrate to America, many to settle in the middle colonies in the eighteenth tentuiy. 


Early History in America 

There they founded churches and the firsi PRESBYTERY in Philadelphia (1706) under 
the leadership of Irishman Francis Makemic (c. 1658-1708). This body grew into a 
Synod (1716) under clergy and lay elders. The SYNOD adopted the Westminster 
doctrinal standards in 1729 with reservations about its Erastiun references. To build an 
indigenous leadership. William Tennent Sr. (1673-1746). another Irishman, began to 
educate his sons and others at a "log college." which later became the College of New 
Jersey (1747) and Princeton University. Influenced by GEORGE WHITEF1ELD. 
Tennent and his two sons. William and GILBERT (1703-1758). stimulated the Great 
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AWAKENING, joined by JONATHAN EDWARDS and SAMUEL DAVIES 11723- 
1761). Awakening ''enthusiasm" caused a “New Side-Old Side" division in 1740. The 
Old Side accused Ihe New Sideis of stirring up uncontrolled emotionalism. In 1758 the 
two Sides reunited, agreeing to preserve in religious matters a balance between ardor and 
order. They formed the Synod of New York and Philadelphia with ninety-four ministers 
and approximately 200 congregations. United. Presbyterians joined the British in fighting 
the French and Indian War on the Frontier. 

Presbyterians were alienated from the mother country during the debate over 
American political rights in tire 1760s and 1770s. Led by JOHN WITHERSPOON 
< 1723— 17941. called from Scotland to the presidency of Princeton College. Presbyterians 
in general supported the American Revolution. Witherspoon was the only clergyman to 
sign the DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE < I776i. Numerous clergy and LAITY 
provided leadership during tire conflict, including ELIAS BOUD1NOT 11740-1821). a 
Philadelphian who served as president of the UNITED STATES (1782-1783) as well as 
presided over the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. With his SCOTTISH COMMON 
SENSE REALISM. Witherspoon made a profound impact on his student. JAMES 
MADISON, an Episcopalian, who became a chief architect of the United States 
Constitution <1788-17891 and the BILL OF RIGHTS (1791) with its First Amendment, 
guaranteeing religious and civil rights and defining church-state relations in tire new 
nation. Presbyterian clergy and elders organized tire General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, which met for tire first time in 
Philadelphia in 1789. The commissioners adopted tire Westminster creedal standards and 
developed a Directory for Worship and a Form of Government and Discipline based on 
“general principles” of the PCUSA. These affirmed that "God alone" is the "Lord of 
Conscience.” that 'Troth is in order to goodness.” that all church pronouncements are 
only "ministerial and declarative” and do not bind tire conscience or impair civil rights. 
These statements, among others, still guide the denomination. 


Western Migration and Expansion 

Along with other Christians. Presbyterians pressed westward. With Congregationalisms, 
such as TIMOTHY DWIGHT, they entered a Plan of Union (1801) to plant churches 
across the nation. They also cooperated with others to foinr VOLUNTARY 
SOCIETIES—educational societies (e.g.. to publish and distribute Bibles, tracts, and to 
foinr SUNDAY SCHOOLS i. refomring societies (e.g.. to promote peace. 
TEMPERANCE, and to oppose SLAVERY or to colonize freed slaves in AFRICA), and 
home and foreign missions (e.g.. the AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS). Influenced by CAMP MEETING revivals under James 
McGready. some Presbyterians in Kentucky formed the CUMBERLAND 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (1810). modifying strict standards for the ordination of 
ministers and doctrine with Ainrinian overtones (see ARMINIANISM). New York 
revivalist CHARLES GRANDISON FINNEY < 1792-1875) promoted "New Measures" 
(e.g.. "protracted rivetings" and "anxious benches”), offensive to the more conservative. 
Finney helped cause a division between New School (NS) and Old School (OS) 
Presbyterians (1838) who thought "Presbygationalists.” as they were called, had diluted 
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Calvinist doctrine, low-ered qualifications for ministers, and promoted tire antislavery 
cause (see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). African-American Presbyterian Samuel 
Cornish (1795-1858). pastor of the First Black Presbyterian Church in New York, 
promoted that cause in his Freedom's Journal, the first Black American periodical. 

In the meantime the PCUSA founded theological SEMINARIES, such as Princeton 
(1812). Union. Virginia (1812). and Union. New York (1835). produced national leaders, 
for example. John Holt Rice (1771-1831). Archibald Alexander 11772-1851). and 
LYMAN BEECHER (1775-1863); and prominent theologians, for example. James 
Henley Thornwell (1812-1862). Henry’ Boynton Smith (1815-1877). and Charles Hodge 
(1797-18781. whose Systematic Theology (3 vols.. 1872-1873) was widely used. 
Believing in a well-educated citizenry. Piesbyierians promoted public education, along 
with a few private schools, assisted by William McGuffey (1800-1873) through his 
widely used MCGUFFEY READERS. They also planted numerous institutions of 
HIGHER EDUCATION, colleges and universities for women and men. 


Tension and Division 

Increasingly the PCUSA had to deal the national debate over slavery, which intensified 
after the passage of the Compromise of 1850 and the Fugitive Slave Law. These laws 
prompted Beecher's daughter HARRIET BEECHER STOWE to write Uncle Tom's 
Cabin 11851). a widely read novel that brought greater attention to the situation. In 1858 
the NS in the South withdrew from its party, and in 1861 tike OS. South and North, split 
over issues such as state sovereignty, slavety. and the responsibilities of the chuteh in 
public affairs. Under the presidency of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, the nation fought a 
bloody fratricidal conflict. After the CIVIL WAR hostilities, the PCUSA failed to heal 
the church's divisions. Southerners organized the Presbyterian Church in the United 
Slates (PCUS) (1865). holding among other things to the “spirituality of the Church." In 
the North the OS and NS reunited in 1870. It could not establish fraternal relations with 
the PCUS until later in the century. In the meantime the denomination continued to plant 
churches, even in Alaska, under the leadership of such leaders as SHELDON JACKSON. 
In 1870 tire PCUSA numbered 446.564 members. 4.526 churches, and 4.238 ministers. 

To help meet its responsihihties. the PCUSA established church boards, which had 
headquarters in Philadelphia and New York. Church officials, under the General 
Assembly, continued to meet tire pastoral, educational, and mission needs of members. 
Presbyterians, many in tire middle and upper classes, had to deal with the growth of an 
industrialized and urbanized society with its inequalities and injustices. They did so by 
proclaiming a "Social Creed." to awaken the conscience, and by supporting institutions, 
such as the Labor Temple in New York, which championed the cause of working people. 
The PCUSA also helped found the Federal Council of Churches (1908). an ecumenical 
body concerned about such matters (see ECUMENISM). Presbyterians had to deal with 
the rising women's tights movement, led by ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, who grew 
up Presbyterian. Tire PCUSA sponsored women’s organizations and over the years 
admitted women to the diaconate in the 1890s. the eldership (1930). and finally to the 
ordained ministry <I954| tsee WOMEN CLERGY). Presbyterians also had to deal with 
racism, the legacy of slavery. Supreme Court justice, elder John Marshall Harlan, showed 
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the way by being the lone dissenter in the "separate-but-cqual" Plesxy v. Ferguson <1896) 
decision. The PCUSA developed special denominational programs for African 
Americans, and supported the CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT of MARTIN LUTHER 
KING JR. in tl>e !9S0s and I960>. 

With regard to War the PCUSA officially supported aimed conflict on "just and 
necessary" occasions. Presbyterians were divided over the Spanish-American War. but 
generally supported us "just" World War I. World War II. and the Korean War. They 
were divided again over the Vietnam War. Presbyterian presidents WOODROW 
WILSON (1856-1925) and Dwight D.Eisenhower (1890-1969). and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles (1888-1959) gave national leadership during many of these years. 
The PCUSA supported the League of Nations and the United Nations Organization 
(UNO). Because of worldwide MISSIONS work. Presbyterians helped to establish self- 
governing. self-supporting, and self-propagating churches in various regions of the world. 
After World War II the denomination redefined its role as a "partner in obedience" with 
these new bodies to transcend the paternalism of live early mission enterprises. In these 
efforts, elder ROBERT E.SPF.ER (1867-1947) provided executive leadership and 
ecumenical vision. 


Modern Times 

After the Civil War the PCUSA faced with other Christians live intellectual ferment of the 
times, including DARWINISM. HIGHER CRITICISM, and calls for confessional 
revisions. Some proposed new confessional standards to replace the Westminster 
documents, but only managed amendments that emphasized the work of the Holy Spirit" 
and the "Love of God and Missions" (1903). which reflected the interests of live 
DENOMINATION at the time. Some prominent Prcsbyte-rians. including revivalist 
BILLY SUNDAY and politician WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, opposed evolution. 
The PCUSA continued to affirm Christian belief in a Creator, live uniqueness of human 
life, and underscored that in the struggle for human existence might does not make right. 
The denomination dealt with the critical study of the BIBLE, during the HERESY trial of 
Charles Briggs <1841-1913) over live authorship of the biblical books. In this connection 
they laced live controversy between FUNDAMENTALISM and MODERNISM, not only 
over the “inerrancy" of Scripture (see BIBLICAL INERRANCY i. but doctrines, such as 
ihe "virgin birth" of Jesus, "miracles." live "substitutionary atonement." and the "bodily 
resurrection" of Christ, led by moderates such as Speer arid HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 
<1877-1954). live PCUSA affirmed the Westminster doctrinal statements of live 
denomination and allowed presbyteries to decide on a case by case basis what were 
"essential and necessary" articles of faith. This did not satisfy conservatives, such as 
biblical scholar J.GRESHAM MACHEN (1881-1937). He was further angered by the 
mission board that seemed to support the liberalism of prize-winning novelist Pearl 
S.Buck. a teacher under the board in the 1930s. Machen withdrew to form the Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church in 1936. 

During this latter period. Presbyterian theologians began to draw insight from 
European thinkers, such as KARL BARTH. EMIL BRUNNER, and others, including 
Americans REINHOLD NIEBUHR and H. RICHARD NIEBUHR, whose works shaped 
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the NEO-ORTHODOXY MOVEMENT. This theological renewal also led them to draw 
more insight from theologians of the Ancient and Refointation churches. With assistance 
of these sources the PCUSA adopted a Book of Confessions (1967). which included the 
familiar Apostles and Nicene Creeds, together with the Reformation’s HELVETIC 
CONFESSION <I566|. HEIDELBERG CATECHISM (1563). the Westminster 
Confession and Short Catechism, and BARMEN DECLARATION < 19341 of the Gctman 
Confessing Church, and a new Confession of 1967. The latter was hased on tlte theme of 
reconciliation found in II Corinthians S:!8f. The PCUSA spoke in an ecumenical spirit, 
while emphasizing the need for the reconciling love of Christ to lie Ip deal with 
contemporary issues such as relations among nations and races, between rich and poor, 
and within the family. The PCUSA has continued to wrestle with t lie sc issues especially 
with regard to conflicts over MARRIAGE HOMOSEXUALITY, same-sex marriages, 
and ABORTION. 

During the early part of the nineteenth century, with a new taste for the past, the 
PCUSA began to revisit its liturgical legacy and its WORSHIP needs. For example. 
Charles W.Baird 11828-1888) published Euiaxia. or the Presbyterian Liturgies: 
Historical Sketches (1855). which explored the worship ideas and practices of Calvin and 
Knox betorc the rise of PURITANISM in the seventeenth century. Clergymen Louis 
Benson <I855-I930> and Henry Van Dyke, assisted by laity, organized the Church 
Service Society <1897) to enhance public and private worship. Despite some resistance 
the PCUSA recommended a Book of Common Worship (1906) for "voluntary use" only. 
The liturgical movement grew. This earlier volume was revised and adopted officially by 
the church. Recently the denomination adopted a new Directory for Worship and the 
Book of Common Worship < 1933). a rich historical, ecumenical, and liturgical treasure for 
use by clergy and laity. Benson published Ihe Hymnal (1895). which set the model for 
later volumes, and deepening Presbyterian praise leading to live Presbyterian Hymnal. 
Hymns. Psalms, anil Spiritual Songs (1990) representing the praise of live whole Christian 
family. 


Ecumenism and International Connection 

Over many decades live PCUSA has been engaged in the ecumenical movement 
beginning in live nineteenth century. Historian PHILIP SCHAFF (1819-1893) gave 
impetus to this cause w ith the publication of Creeds of Christendom (3 vols.. 1877) and 
through his efforts in organizing the WORLD ALLIANCE OF REFORMED 
CHURCHES (1876) and the Evangelical Alliance (1870). which led to cooperation 
among all Protestants. Tire PCUSA helped shaped these organizations as well at the 
Federal Council of Churches (1908). the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
(1950). the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (1948). and the CONSULTATION 
ON CHURCH UNION iCOCU. c. I960) embracing Presbyterians. Episcopalians, and 
Congregationalism among others. In addition to Speer. JOHN A.MACKAY (1889-1983). 
HENRY P.VAN DUSEN < 1897-1975). and EUGENE CARSON BLAKE (1897-1975) 
gave support and leadership to these efforts. Blake served as general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches (1966-1972). The PCUSA joined with the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America (1854) to form the United Presbyterian Church in 
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the United States of America (195-1). It reunited with many Cumberland Presbyterians in 
1906. and with the PCL'S in 1983. healing the Civil War wound. The Rev. /.Randolph 
Taylor <1930-20021. a southern Presbyterian, took the leadership in this reunion and 
presided over the PCUSA as its first moderator in 1982-1983. 

The PCUSA moved its headquaiters to Louisville. Kentucky. During recent years the 
church elected its fust black moderator. Edlcr Hawkins <1908-19771 in 1964. its first 
woman moderator. Lois Stair < 1923-19811 in 1972; and its fust Korean moderator. Syng- 
man Rhee (193I-) in 2001. It carries on dialogue and cooperates not only with other 
Protestants worldwide, but with Roman. Orthodox, and Evangelical churches. Jews. 
Muslims, and other religions (see DIALOGUE. INTER-CONFESSIONAL). The PCUSA 
has been emphasizing the denomination's responsibilities for peacemaking throughout 
the world, and keeps an office at the United Nations Organization in New York City. 
Because of the aging American population and Oliver reasons, live PCUSA has been losing 
membership. In 2<XX) the denomination counted 2.525.330 members. 11.178 churches, 
and 21.065 ministers. In 1981 the deivomination added the Scots Confessions < I560| to its 
Book of Confessions, along with the Westminster Larger Catechism, and in 1991 a Brief 
Statement of Faith. In the latter. Presbyterians continued to express belief in the 
Scriptures, the triune God. and the conviction that in life and death Presbyierians belong 
to God and commit to God's love, the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and live communion 
of the Holy Spirit. 
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PRESBYTERIANISM 


Presbyterianism emerged during ihe REFORMATION, a protest beginning in the 
fifteenth eentuiy against Roman Catholicism. The word deiives from the Greek for elder 
Ipreibtiterox ). Presbyterians were associated with the Reformed Movement, as 
distinguished from Lutherans and Anabaptists, mainly on the European continent, and 
from Anglicans, or Episcopalians, and Congregationalists who emerged in the British 
Isles. It also spread in tike following centuries to North America and to much of the rest of 
the world to form a global Presbyterian and Reformed family. Tikis religious movement 
also influenced educational, economic, political, and cultural shifts that emerged at the 
time of the Reformation. The Reform Family Worldwide 11999). compiled and edited by 
Jean-Jaeques Bauswein and Lukas Visher. prov ides a detailed overv iew of this subject. 

Presbyterianism was influenced mainly by French-Genevan JOHN CALVIN 11509- 
1541). through his biblical commentaries, the INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION (1st ed. 1536). essays, and correspondence. His influence spread to 
FRANCE. GERMANY. HUNGARY. NETHERLANDS, and other places where 
Protestantism is found. These Christians adopted the BIBLE as the rule of faith and life, 
asserted a PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS, with simpler forms of WORSHIP, 
involving the preaching of the Word, the SACRAMENTS OF BAPTISM, (child and 
adult), and the LORD'S SUPPER. They accepted live Apostles and Nicene Creeds as well 
as regional doctrinal statements such as the BE1.GIC CONFESSION (1561). 
HEIDELBERG CATECHISM (1563). HELVETIC CONFESSION 11566|. and later, live 
Dutch decrees of the Synod of Don (1610) (see DORT. CANONS OF). This latter 
favored a view of unconditional ELECTION over JACOBUS ARMINIUS S view that 
humans may resist God s grace (see ARMINIANISMl. The Reformed adopted a 
nonhierarchical form of church government, with General Assemblies. SYNODS. 
Presbyteries, and Sessions, composed of elders—clergy and lay. who preached, taught, 
and exercised CHURCH DISCIPLINE—along with DEACONS who cared for the 
welfare of congregations. Hungarians, it should be noted, developed an office of bishops- 
in-presbytery. Now most Presbyterian churches admit WOMEN to all these offices. 
Further live Reformed contributed to live rise of public and theological EDUCATION. 
DEMOCRACY and representative government. and a middle class. 
INDUSTRIALIZATION, and capitalism. It also contributes to women's rights. 


Presbyterianism in the British Isles 

The Reformation in Britain was often mailed by turmoil and bloodshed in its earliest 
years beginning with John Wycliffe (c. 1330-1384) and lasting to the end of the 
seventeenth century. MARTIN LUTHER'S influence was felt in Britain, but HENRY 
VIII. interested in ENGl-AND’S independence from Rome, took reform in his own 
direction. THOMAS CRANMER (1489-1556) sympathized with Reformed influences. 
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In the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES (1536-1563). adopted undo ELIZABETH I 11533- 
1603), Anglicans attempted to restate ORTHODOXY with Catholic. Calvinist, and 
Anabaptist elements. In the meantime SCOTLAND fell under Genevan influence also. 
JOHN KNOX (c. 1514-1571) composed a Scottish Confession (1560) and encouraged 
Refor-mation in Scotland. Scots, such as ANDREW MELVILLE (1545-1622). continued 
reform. The Reformation ebbed and flowed during the age of the Stuaits. whose reigns 
were interrupted by the bloody Puritan Revolution under OLIVER CROMWELL (1599- 
1658). During this period the WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY (1643-1648) was called. 
Scots joined Anglicans. Congregationalists. Presbyterians, and Erastians to revise the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Instead they produced a Directory of Church Government < 1614). A 
Directory of Public Worship (1645). and the WESTMINSTER CONFESSION with the 
Larger wul Shorter Catechisms (1617). Tlie church government tended tow aid 
Presbyterianism, and the worship was simple. Presbyterians were Psalm singers, hut they 
were and still are influenced by dissenter ISAAC WATTS <1674-1748). who believed 
Psalms should he modernized with a Christian focus and that believers could sing hymns 
of human composition (see HYMNS AND HYMNALS). 

The doctrinal statements drew on Augustine Scholastics as well as Calvin. They 
acknowledged God sovereign, a sovereignty as manifested in tire "light of nature." the 
works of creation and providence, and also emphasized the Bible as the inspired rule for 
Christian faith and life. They went on to confess God as Trinity, as "wise and holy" in 
"decrees" and the "COVENANT’ made with Adam and all human beings. They 
confessed human sinfulness, and also God’s woik of foigiveness. SANCTIFICATION, 
and SALVATION through Christ's ATONEMENT. They recognize that Christians 
become members of Christ's body, tire CHURCH, through the rite of baptism and are 
nurtured at the Lord's Supper. Much of these doctrinal statements are devoted to the life 
of Christians as citizens and civil magistrates in council with one another. Christians look 
forward to the resurrection and the KINGDOM OF GOD. The Shorter Catechism’s first 
question and answer underscores the purpose of human life: 

Q I. What is the chief end of man? 

A I. Man's chief end is to glorify God and enjoy him forever. 

These documents still shape Presbyterianism. 

The Assembly could not resolve all questions, especially about PREDESTINATION, 
which was raised by Arminians. and about church POLITY. These contentions remained 
and were cairied on after the restoration of the Stuaits. With live bloodless GLORIOUS 
REVOLUTION < 1688). William III and Mary of Holland established a Bill of Rights and 
Settlement, which curbed royal power and brought Scotland and IRELAND under 
English control with limited TOLERATION. 

After 1689. Presbyterianism in England remained in some disarray, at first because of 
debates over relations with Congregationalists and Unitarians (see UNITARIAN. 
UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION). Later, however. Congregationalists joined with 
Scottish settlers in north England to form an autonomous Presbyterian Church in 1836. 
Other such Presbyterian bodies organized, eventually to unite in tl»e Presbyterian Chuich 
of England <PCE) in 1876. uniting those who were English. Welsh. Scottish, and Irish by 
birth. Tl>e denomination produced noted scholars such as John Oman (1860-1939). In 
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1972 the PCE united with other Congregationalism to form tl»c United Reformed Church, 
embracing most of their members. In 1980 the Reformed Association of Churches of 
Christ joined this body, which confesses (he Apostles and Nicene Creeds, a Statement of 
Faith adopted at the union in 1972. It ordains woimn as elders, and numbers 
approximately 102,600 members. It has been unable recently to keep up its ecumenical 
concerns to unite with other bodies. The Presbyterian Church of Wales was originally 
known for its Calvinistic Methodist connection in 1894. It has nearly 53.900 members 
and close tics to the Reformed family. 

The established CHURCH OF SCOTLAND remained in place when England and 
Scotland united in 1707. although the Westminster Parliament allowed patrons to name 
ministerial candidates to churches. This act caused a number of eighteenth-century 
divisions, Seccders and Covenanters, who opposed patron control and oath taking. 
Presbyterians suffered a major split over patronage in 1843. resulting in the Free Church 
of Scotland. Over the years denominations were drawn together. In 1929 tl>e FREE 
CHURCH reunited with the Church of Scotland under Declaratory Articles that defined 
the new body as both naitoiuil and fire. The church worship is guided by a Book of 
Common Order, which emphasizes the reading and interpretation of Scripture, singing, 
especially Psalms, and which encourages celebration of the Lord’s Supper on a monthly 
basis. It accepts tl>e Apostles and Nicene Creeds, and the Westminster Standards. During 
the early days of Reform. Scots rejected the episcopal office, but instituted 
superintendents, ministers, exhoiters. and readers. The polity was not fixed, and the 
church is now governed by a General Assembly and presbyteries, with pastors, elders, 
and deacons, including women ordained to all offices isce WOMEN CLERGY I. During 
the eighteenth century, layman ROBERT RAIKES (1735-1811) stalled SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, which spread throughout Protestantism. The church promoted MISSIONS 
worldwide with enthusiasm. DAVID LIVINGSTONE and ROBERT MOFFAT being 
only two examples of Scottish international reach. Intellectual ferment gave rise to 
SCOTTISH COMMON SENSE REALISM. DAVID HUME’S experimental philosophy 
stimulated skepticism. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Na-iitms (1776) advanced industrial 
capitalism, whereas W.ROBERTSON SMITH helped introduce biblical criticism in the 
nineteenth century. All had Presbyterian backgrounds. In 2000 the Church of Scotland 
numbered approximately 1 . 220.000 members. 

Although Roman Catholicism dominated Ireland. Presbyterian ministers founded 
churches under William and Mary, especially in ULSTER, where they organized an Irish 
Piesbyteiy (1642). Growing in number, mainly in the North, they were able to organize 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland (PCI), confessing the Apostles and Nicene Creeds and 
Westminster Standards in 1840. Early in the eighteenth century some Presbyterians, 
dissenting from English rule, began to support home role in cooperation with Catholics. 
Because Ireland was divided in 1922 into the Republic of Ireland and Northern Ireland. 
Ulster Scots Presbyterians and other Protestants have grown anxious about violence 
involving attempts to unite mirth and south. Many, however, have attempted to develop 
common interests among all Christians. The PCI numbers about 308.000 members and 
cooperates with other Presbyterians in a BRITISH COUNCIL OF CHURCHES founded 
in 1942. 
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Presbyterians in North America 

During British exploration and colonization of the New World. Presbyterian immigrants 
began to settle and grow in number Isee COLONIALISM!. Anglicans and 
Congregaiionalists settled first, in Virginia and New England, beginning in the 
seventeenth century, thus bringing the Reformed movements to the colonies. 
Presbyterians arrived in force in the eighteenth century, settling mainly in the Middle and 
Southern colonies. Most were Scotch-lrish. Under the leadership of Francis Makemie 
< 1658-170S I they organized the first Presbytery (1706) and then a Synod M7I6>. so 
steady was the migration. They began to develop an indigenous leadership, especially at a 
log college presided over by William Tennent < 167.VI746). finally located in Princeton. 
New Jersey. The Synod divided. 1741-1758. during the Great AWAKENING, led bv 
JONATHAN EDWARDS <1703-1758) and SAMUEL DAVIES (1723-1761). over the 
nature of CONVERSION and pastoral leadership. Later. Scot JOHN WITHERSPOON, 
called to the presidency of the College of New Jersey (later Princeton University), gave 
leadership to the American Revolution (1776) as the only clergyman to sign the 
Declaration of Independence. He trained a number of laymen who engaged in writing the 
American Constitution adopted in 1788. Tire Svnod organized the General Assembly of 
the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in the United States of America (PCUSA) in 1787- 
1789 with Witherspoon presiding and John Rodgers r 1727-1811) as fust moderator. The 
denomination adopted an American Dilatory of Worship, the Westminster Simula nil. 
and adopted a Form of Government and Discipline, rejecting the establishments of the 
British Isles. Presbyterians have lived under these documents, with modifications, for 
over two centuries. During this period they had to deal with ecclesial. national, and 
international challenges. 

As Americans pressed westward. Presbyterianism grew. Presbyterians experienced 
conflicts within for various reasons. In 1810 some left the denomination to form the 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, differing with others over ordination 
requirements for frontier ministry and over ARM INI AN sympathies. This division was 
partially healed in 1906. The Old School (OS)—New School (NS) divided over a Plan of 
Union ilSOI). encouraging Presbyterian-Congregationalist cooperation. Tire Old School 
held that New Schoolers, many in northern slates, were too liberal theologically and were 
opposed to SLAVERY. After the CIVIL WAR. OS and NS were able to reunite in 1870. 
Soutlwrners organized the Presbyterian Church in the United Slates (PCUS) to champion 
the “spirituality of the church." opposing entanglement in civil affairs. In 1858 Scottish 
immigrants from the covenanter tradition organized the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America, which joined resources with the PCUSA in 1958. Finally with the 
diminishing of racism and sectionalism, the PCUSA and lire PCUS reunited in 1983. 
Korean Presbyterians, it should be noted, have a sizable presence in live United States and 
have been organizing their own denominations. 

Although these various entities differed on some points, they shared some basic 
agreements. With regard to worship, directories focused on biblical PREACHING, free 
and liturgical PRAYER, with the baptism of infants and adults, and with celebrating the 
Lord's Supper at times on a monthly basis. In the liturgical revival of the nineteenth 
century, tlse PCUSA began to use a Hook of Common Worship < 1906) for voluntary use. 
Enlarged in 1993. it is more ecumenical in character and uses inclusive language. 
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Whereas in the Old World. Presbyterians first sang metered Psalms, often ISAAC 
WATTS paraphrases, they now may also sing hymns of various contemporary poets and 
musicians. With regard to DOCTRINE, these denominations affirmed the Apostles and 
Nicene Creeds and the Westminster Standards. However, in 1967 PCUSA adopted a 
Book of Confessions that, in addition to those mentioned, now includes the SCOTS 
CONFESSION. Heidelberg Catechism. Second Helvetic Confession. BARMAN 
DECLARATION of lire German CONFESSING CHURCH, a Confession of 1967. and 
an added Brief Statement of Faith in I9S3. Presbyterianism is governed by a General 
Assembly with Synods and Presbyteries. All offices are open to women, and more and 
more of them exercise leadership in the denomination. It cauies on a global mission in 
cooperation with Reformed and other Christians. It has been deeply involved in seeking 
economic justice and civil rights for women and racial minorities world-wide. The 
PCUSA numbers about 3.644.000 members with about 12,700 congregations. In recent 
years its membership has aged. It has been losing membership, and has been disrupted 
with debates over human SEXUALITY and confessing the faith in the twenty-first 
century. 

Because of differences over liberalism involving evolution. HIGHER CRITICISM, 
and FUNDAMENTALISM. J. GRESHAM MACHEN led an exodus from live PCUSA in 
the 1930s. In 1973 some conservative bodies, joined by adherents of the PCUS. formed 
the Presbyterian Church in America. It focuses on ancient ORTHODOXY and the 
Westminster Standards, and does not ordain women. It numbers nearly 278.000 
members. 

Although Freneh Catholics first explored and began to settle CANADA, the English 
took over the area in 1763. and French Protestant t HUGUENOTt immigrants also began 
to settle there. Immigrants from Scotland and Ireland, joined later by Loyalists from the 
United States, organized Presbyterianism, shaped by conflicts inherited from the Old 
World. Secessionists who opposed the patronage laws were among tire first to organize in 
1817. The Church of Scotland soon founded a Synod in 1833. whereas the Free Church 
organized in 1843. Then in I87S these bodies came together to form the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada in time to meet continuing mission challenges of the west. Neo- 
Orthodox in theology in recent years, the church affirms the Apostles and Nicene Creeds 
along with the Heidelberg Catechism. Helvetic Creed, and Westminster Standards. It 
ordains women to all offices of the denomination. It is the largest Presbyterian body in 
Canada, with about 267.000 members. Like other denominations it is declining in 
membciship. attributed in pan to lack of interest by younger Canadians. In 1925 about 70 
percent of its members merged with Congregationalism and Methodists in the UNITED 
CHURCH OF CANADA, preserving much of the Presbyterian tradition. 

Presbyterians of the PCUSA and PCUS. among others, began to converge on 
MEXICO when it gained independence as a nation from Spain in 1857. beginning a 
postcolonial life. The educator Melinda Rankin (1811-18881 of the PCUSA crossed the 
border and helped prepare indigenous pastors and leaders, such as Arcadio Morales 
<1850-18881. for young churches. The mission spread rapidly and by 1883. through 
much cooperation, con veils were able to organize the National Presbyterian Church in 
Mexico (NPCM) in 1901. Rcconsuuction of Mexico after the Revolution 41917) 
stimulated indigenization of Presbyterianism, although conservative Christians grew in 
numbers. The NPCM adheres to the Westminster Standards. Confession of Don. Belgic 
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Confession of 1561. and the Heidelberg Catechism. It is a multilingual community. 
Women engage in much church work, but are not ordained. 


Presbyterianism Worldwide 

The Reformed tradition spread globally, from Albania to ZIMBABWE, through 
European and American colonisation and missionary endeavors on a world frontier, 
beginning in earnest in the eighteenth century. Missionary efforts often went hand in 
hand with explorers, traders, and settlers to spread the Gospel, especially in connection 
with the growth of the British Empire. Missionaries carried on their work through 
VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES, for example, the AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS (ABCFMt founded in 1810. and by 
denominational boards and agencies of various denominations led by clergy and laity. 
American Presbyterian layman Robert E-Speer (1867-1947) emerged as a world 
statesman. These leaders engaged not only in EVANGELISM and conversion but also in 
education, founding schools at every level, including seminaries, butlding hospitals, and 
engaging in oilier works of PHILANTHROPY and nation-building. This effort by various 
Presbyterian denominations caused sonw confusion among indigenous populations. 
Therefore, even lie fore the postcolonial age. indigenous ecumenical endeavors and 
theologies emerged in various countries. Furthermore. Presbyterian emphasis on the 
priestliood of all believers, an educated ministry and membership, and participation in 
church governance fostered education. DEMOCRACY, and HUMAN RIGHTS along 
with economic ferment in host countries. Bauswein and Vischer demonstrate how 
widespread this development was. An early study Reihiuimv A -fission* 11932). edited and 
written by WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, aided by laymen Speer and Methodist 
JOHN R.MOTT. underscored the breadth of this development. 

Reformed Christians began to evangelize in the Middle East in the middle of live 
eighteenth century. They found ancient Eastern Orthodox churches there and aimed to 
reform them, a purpose the Orthodox did not always appreciate (sec ORTHODOXY. 
EASTERN). The ABCFM sent Congregationalism to the area in the early nineteenth 
century. They were followed by Presbyterians. American Henry H.Jessup <1823-19101 
went to Syria where lie helped to establish what is now the University of Beirut, his 
ministry reached all the way to Iran. He spent over fifty-three years in tlie area, became a 
missionary statesman, and was offered a diplomatic post by President Chester Arthur, a 
position he did not take. The UPCNA missionaries built the largest Presbyterian presence 
in Egypt, beginning with an attempt to revitalize the Coptic church there in 1854. They 
organized the first Presbyterian Church in Cairo m 1863. and started educational and 
medical institutions in later years. In 1858 the Coptic Evangelical Church-Synod of the 
Nile became independent. It holds tlie Apostles and live Westminster Standards, and 
claims about 300.000 members. It ordains women to all church offices, and it works for 
better relations with the Coptic Christians. 

Dutch Reformed colonists settled in SOUTH AFRICA as early as 1652 and began to 
dominate the area. They were followed by English-speaking Presbyterians of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, which founded a mission in 1829. In 1897 mission 
stations around the country founded the Presbyterian Church of Southern Africa. 
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integrated now vviili about 90.000 adherents living under the Apostles Creed. Scot Robert 
Moffat took the Gospel north into Rhodesia. now called Zimbabwe. Tlw Presbyieiian 
Church of Africa, an all-black denomination, was started under the leadership of Pamboni 
M/intbi in 1898. Tlw denomination now claims 927.000 members. It lives under the 
Apostle's Creed and the Westminster Standards, and ordains women to all offices of the 
church. 

Central Africa was colonized first by FRANCE and then by Belgium, which exploited 
its resources. PClIS missionaries began to found churches there in 1891 whose influence 
spread through the Kasai. In the first decade of the twentieth century missionaries 
William H.Sheppard, an African American, and William M. Morrison won Congolese 
hearts and minds by protesting the brutal exploitation of Africans by King Leopold. They 
exposed his company's injustices to natives for not making their robber quotas. The 
Presbyterian Community of Kinshasa founded a Synod in 1955. subscribes to the 
Apostles Creed and Westminster Standards, and ordains women to all church offices. It 
claims 1.250.000 members, is a member of the Church of Chr ist in Zaire, and is deeply 
concerned about civil rights not only in Central Africa but elsewhere. The Ptvsbyierian 
Church of NIGERIA began in 1846 under the leadership of freed slaves from Jamaica 
sent out by the Church of Scotland. Later, missionary MARY SLESSOR <1848-19151 
carried on work as a teacher, preacher, and health provider—and promoted reform in this 
Muslim country. Through her work, along with that of others, the church grew and 
became autonomous in 1954. It accepts the Apostles and Nicene Creeds and the 
Westminster Standards, and ordains women to all offices of the church. It has almost 
124.000 members and is engaged in extended medical work throughout the country. It 
should be noted that freed American slaves sent out by tlw AMERICAN 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY in 1822 helped found LIBERIA and assisted in building a 
Presbyterian Church there. There is a strong Reformed place in countries such as Ghana 
and Cameroon. 

Presbyterians also traveled down under to Oceania and built churches in AUSTRALIA 
and NEW ZEALAND os well as INDONESIA. Although the Dutch touched base in the 
area in live sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Scottish Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists settled there early in the nineteenth century. In 1840 Presbyterians 
established the Synod of Australia connected with the Church of Scotland. Even though 
they experienced disagreements over the years, they were able to unite as the 
Presbyterian Church in Australia in 1901. In 1977 many went into live UNITING 
CHURCH IN AUSTRALIA with Methodists, holding to a preshyterial structure. Tlw 
denomination holds to a range of Reformed Confessions as well as JOHN WESLEY 
Sermons as its affimiation of faith. It has a membership of about 1.386.000. About 
70.000 adherents continue in tlw Presbyterian Church in Australia. 

British settlenwnt of New Zealand began as early as 1814. By 1840 Presbyterians 
were able to form congregations as Scots of various denominations continued to move 
down undei. They were able to unite in 1901. Tlw Presbyterian Church of Aoteoroa. New 
Zealand adheres to the Apostles Creed. Westminster Standards, and a New Zealand 
Statement of Faith. Australian and New Zealand Presbyterians carry on a number of 
ministries in a variety of indigenous languages. 

Portuguese Roman Catholics planted Christianity in South America. Later Calvin 
himself sent pastois to BRAZIL to serve Huguenot settlers encouraged by the French 
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government to move there. Later Reformed and Presbyterian missionaries planted 
churches in various countries on live continent, for example. Argentina. Chile, and Peru. 
When the Brazilian government broadened its religious toleration in the nineteenth 
century. Scot Robert Reid Kalley (1809-18821. a Presbyterian physician, founded a 
congregation in 1858. A year later Ashbel Green Sinionton of the PCUS arrived in Rio de 
Janeiro to spread tl»e Word and organized a presbytery in 1865. Tire PCUSA missionaries 
joined this effort and. together with the PCUS. built the strong Piesbyierian Church of 
Brazil (PCBl in tire 1880s. Others with a sense of Brazilian enterprise organized an 
indigenous Independent Presbyterian Church rlPCB) in 1903 under the leadership of 
Eduardo Pereira. Tire PCB adlreres to tire Apostles Creed and Westminster Standards. It 
has approximately 480.000 members, with no women officers. Tire 1PCB also adheres to 
the Apostles Creed and Westminster Standards and ordains women ministers. A number 
of ethnic churches have emerged. Over the years Brazilians have strengthened bonds of 
the Reformed family in the nation. JOHN A.MACKAY. another Scot who had studied in 
Spain, served as educator in Peru. There is still a Peruvian Presbyterian presence. 

Presbyterians also spread to Asian lands, such as. CHINA. KOREA, and JAPAN. 
Although Christianity had (seen planted in the area earlier by Roman Catholics, Scottish 
missionaries arrived in China as early as 1807. They were followed by other 
Presbyterians from Britain and the United States who translated live Bible and spread the 
Gospel (see BIBLE TRANSLATIONi. They believed, as did other Christians, that if 
China could be won to Christianity, the whole world would be converted. By 1906 
Presbyterian churches, joined by the Reformed Church in America, formed a Council of 
Presbyterian Churches. By 1927 this body, in a spirit of cooperation, joined other 
Christians to form the Church of Christ in China. Western interest in China and the 
Chinese was stirred by author Pearl S. Buck, a missionary educator of the PCUSA. Her 
novel The Good Earth 11931) awakened the world to live struggles of Chinese peasants. 
The Church of Christ centers its attention on the Bible, and adheres to the person and 
work of Chr ist and the Apostles Creed. It holds to the Piesbyierian form of government. 
After live repression of churches under the Peoples Republic of China. Piesbyierians in 
the postcolonial and postdcnontinaiional age cooperate w ith the China Christian Council 
and affirm the Three-Self Formula popularized by Presbyterian John L.Ncvius (1829- 
1893). that is. the call to build self-governing, self-supporting, and self-propagating 
churches to serve the whole Christian community (see POST-COLONIALISM). 

Presbyterianism has grown fastest over live years in Korea, often ruled by its neighbors 
through the centuries. Jesuits first planted the Gospel in Korea in the eighteenth century 
and were persecuted. Later a layman. Suh Sang-Yoon. was converted in 1876 while in 
Manchuria by Scottish missionaries, and helped to translate the New Testament in 
Korean. He brought it home and formed a small Christian community. PCUSA 
missionaries. Horace Allen, a physician, and Horace G. and Lilias Underwood, also a 
physician, arrived with others to evangelize, establish schools and seminaries, and offer 
medical care. They began to build live Korean church. In a Revival Movement of 1907. 
led by Presbyterian Sun-Joo Kim (1869-1935). Presbyterianism spread with the use of 
the Three-Self Formula. The Korean Presbyterians seemed to flourish in difficult times 
under Japanese domination and Korea’s authoritarian governments, protesting such 
oppression in a Theological Declaration (1973). AltlMiugh Koiean Presbyterianism is 
divided into a bewildering number of denominations. tl»erc arc four large bodies. The 
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Presbyterian Church of Korea I Hap Dong) numbers around 2.160.000 members, ihe 
Prcsbyierian Church of Korea (Dong Hap) records 2.095..>00 adherents, the Presbyterian 
Church in the Republic of Korea (Ki Jangi has 326.000 supporters, and tire Presbyterian 
Church in Korea I Kc Shin), ministers to 363,000 Koreans. Some of these bodies are more 
Itberal than others: some arc fundamentalists. Most hold to the Apostles Creed and 
Westminster Standards, and the largest ordain women to all offices of the church. Korean 
Presby terians have spread across the world to build congregations and denominations, to 
carry on EVANGELISM, and to make contributions to their adopted countries. For 
example. Syngman Rhee. with roots in North Korea, served as moderator of PCUSA in 
1999. He encourages and works for the unification of North and South Korea, and for 
contacts with other Christians of the area. Presbyterian missionaries established churches 
in Japan, and many converts belong to the United Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan). 
founded in 1941. Presbyterians motivated Toyohiko Kogawa. noted Japanese reformer. 

The Dutch also planted the Reformed tradition in INDIA as early as the seventeenth 
century. In live nineteenth century Scottish Presbyterians sent Alexander Duff (1806- 
1878) to India. He and Olivers began to established churches, schools, and hospitals. 
Presbyterians tended to identify with untouchables, challenge the caste system, and tried 
to impart a sense of dignity to India's masses. Later American Presbyterians, such as 
layman Sam Higginbotton (1874-1959). and the PCUSA mission introduced modern 
agricultural methods to Indians and founded Allahbad University (1932). His wife. Lilias, 
cared for India's lepers. Over the years Presbyterians joined other Protestant 
denominations to form the CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA (1947) and the CHURCH OF 
NORTH INDIA (1970). The Presbyterian Church of India (PCI), in Northeast India, 
began under Welch mission efforts in 1841. Tl»e first presbytery was organized in 1867. 
followed by a Synod formed in 1896 and a General Assembly. This is live largest such 
body in the area. The church allows Synods much freedom. The PCI adheres to live 
Apostles Creed and Westminster Confession, and ordains women as ministers. It carries 
on a multilingual mission and counts almost 798.000 members. Presbyterianism has been 
at work in Pakistan as early as 1849 in Lahore. 

As already indicated, live ecclesiastical bodies mentioned here represent only a few of 
the larger Presbyterian bodies founded by the British and North Americans, and more 
recently by mission efforts of younger churches. Tlvey do not embrace the 
accomplishments of the larger Reformed family. Over centuries these efforts have shaped 
the worldwide community of independent bodies of diverse ETHNICITY. Tlvey have 
given rise to cultural revivals in various parts of the world and to indigenous theologies 
and programs. As also suggested. Presbyterians have had their differences and divisions, 
although they have continued to confess belief in the one. holy, catholic, and apostolic 
church, and they have cooperated, nvnded divisions, and still seek live unity of live whole 
Christian community. In 1875 they joined other Reformed bodies to organize the 
WORLD ALLIANCE OF REFORMED CHURCHES throughout live world holding to 
the Presbyterian system iWARC). headquartered first in Knox's Scotland, now in 
Calvin’s Geneva. American Presbyterian PHILIP SCHAFF (1819-1893). born in 
SWITZERLAND, played a leading role in founding this body. In 1970 WARC merged 
with the International Congregational Council to found WARC (Presbyterian and 
Congregational), with 211 denominational affiliates, and numbering an estimated 
70.000.(X)0 members. 
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Presbyterians have also fostered ecumenical endeavor* in their own countries, such as 
the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES and Churches Uniting in Christ in the 
USA. and world conferences, such as the EDINBURGH MISSION CONFERENCE 
<1910) and the LAUSANNE CONFERENCE < 1927 ) to promote theological consensus 
among Christians. They were present at ilk? founding of the WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES (1948) in Geneva, often led by Presbyterians, such as Scot JOSEPH 
H.Oldham < 1874—1969 > and American EuGENE CARSON BLAKE (1906-1985). They 
have promoted INTERCONFESSIONAL DIALOGUE, not only with other Protestants 
but also with Roman Catholic and Orthodox churches, and built bridges to non- 
Christians. Jews. Muslims, and other*, while still holding to the tnmsfoiming power of 
Christ. They have also supported the CHURCH WORLD SERVICE, the United Nations, 
and defended human rights as a witness to Christian life as well as faith. 

See also Anabaptism: Anglicanism: Congregationalism. Lutheranism. Methodism 
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JAMES H.SMYLIE 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
GOVERNMENT 


The (heolovMi.il premise that (ho will of God must be sought in community is the 
foundation of Presbyierian POLITY. With historical roots in the Scottish reformation. 
PRESBYTERIANISM has developed a form of government distinctly different from 
episcopal and congregational polities. LAITY and CI.ERGY together make decisions 
under this polity. Different levels of governing bodies interact to create mutual 
accountability. At its best. Presbyterian government allows the delicate balance between 
the wisdom of the community and the prophetic voice of the individual to work together 
toward discerning the w ill of God. When this balance has not been maintained, however. 
Presbyterian polity has been particularly susceptible to schism and denominationalism. 

The origins of polity in Presbyterian churches, like their THEOLOGY, lie in the 
Scottish Refotmation of JOHN KNOX, and before that, in JOHN CALVIN S Geneva. 
From these sources Presbyterians derived the ordained offices of their polity, as well as 
their hierarchical structure of governing bodies. The adoption of the WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION of Faith in the seventeenth century as the sole confessional standard of 
Presbyterian denominations until the mid-twentieth century brought to these churches a 
tension between the ORTHODOXY of the community and the individual right of 
conscience. Ongoing disputes as to the degree of adherence to the Westminster 
Confession required of ordained offices, particularly in live Presbyterian denominations in 
the UNITED STATES, reflected this tension, and deeply shaped the balance of 
AUTHORITY within the Presbyterian form of government. 

Theologically. Presbyterian polity rests on a Refoimed concern that leaving decision 
making in the church to indiv idual church leaders, particularly in a hierarchical structure, 
has the potential to corrupt the CHURCH, given humanity's fallen nature. On the other 
hand, with the bywords “all things decently and in order.” Presbyterians, consistent with 
their Reformed roots, place a high priority on orderly governance. Presbyterians thus 
believe that decisions made in community reflect God's covenant with humanity, and that 
seeking to discern God's will in this way imitates the communion of the triune God. 

Presbyterians recognize the oidained offices of DEACON, elder, and minister of Word 
and Sacrament, tracing the roots of each to the New Testament church. Deacons do not 
have specific governing responsibilities but rather carry out ministry to persons in need or 
distress. Both eldets (in some traditions called "ruling eldeis") and ministers (in some 
traditions called “teaching eldeis”) are presbyters (from the Greek word presbuieros or 
elder) responsible for live government of the church at all levels. At all levels above the 
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congregation, elders and ministers are typically represented in as equal a number as 
possible in all decision-making bodies. 


Governing Bodies 

Although hierarchical in appearance, governing bodies in Presbyterian denominations 
have a more complex interrelationship. Sessions, consisting of elders elected for a term 
and the minister or ministers seis ing a congregation, govern individual congregations. 
Presbyteries oversee the work of local congregations and carry out mission within their 
bounds. Synods and general assemblies (some Presbyterian denominations have both: 
other smaller denominations either call their highest governing body a SYNOD or have a 
general assembly without synods! care for the broader mission of the church and resolve 
disputes as to DOCTRINE and practice. 

Deacons and elders are elected and ordained by local congregations. Ministers arc 
ordained only by the presbyteries. The reservation of these rights to congregations and 
presbyteries serves as a check on w hat could otherwise become the dominating power of 
a general assembly (or in some Presbyterian denominations, the SYNOD) to control the 
church. In addition, all powers not specifically delegated to other bodies are reserved to 
the presbyteries. 

A core component of Presbyterian polity is expressed in tire Westminster Confession 
of Faith: "God alone is Loid of the conscience, and hath left it free from tire doctrines and 
commandments of men which are in anything contrary to his Word, or beside it. in 
matters of faith or worship." Thus, although tire ciders on a session arc elected by tire 
congregation, and numbers of higlrer governing bodies arc elected by lower governing 
bodies. Presbyterian polity is not a representative DEMOCRACY. Ratlrer. members of 
governing bodies arc commissioned to seek God’s will in their decision making. This 
obligation to faithfully seek the will of God can allow a fruitful tension between the 
prophetic voice of the individual and the collective wisdom of the community. However, 
when a persistent minority concludes that the majority has not found God's will, the high 
value placed on individual conscience tends to lead to schism, as evidenced by the 
fractious history of Presbyterian denominations both in SCOTLAND and the United 
Slates. 

Presbyterian polity differs from episcopal polity in its distrust of vesting power in 
individual religious leaders, particularly bishops, and by relationships between its various 
levels of governing bodies that are based on mutual accountability, rather than a 
hierarchical structure. On live Oliver hand. Presbyterian polity rejects live autonomy vested 
in local congregations under congregational politics based on the view that live lack of 
mutual accountability between different levels of church government makes each more 
likely to err. 

Presbyterian polity has been troubled in recent years by conflicting tendencies toward 
more hierarchical vesting of power in national governing bodies and a local tendency 
toward CONGREGATIONALISM. This tension is compounded by growing 
consumerism among church members, which makes obtaining commitments to lay 
leadership difficult on a consistent basis. On the other hand, in a period of community 
breakdown and resulting alienation. Presbyterian polity offers a model of community 
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decision making in which the will of God is sought together, and the body of Christ built 
up and renewed. 

See also Bishop and Episcopacy 
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JAMES A.WILSON 


PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS 


Although formulated foe a narrower hisiorii.il range, ihe title of Hans von 
Campenhausen's magisterial study. Ecclesiastical Authority aiul Spiritual Power in the 
Church of the First Three Centimes, describes a definitive tension in the larger Christian 
tradition. Priest and prophet, apostle and eharismutieally endowed congregation, duly 
called pastor and energized LAITY confront one another uneasily in the church's sources 
and history, commonly contending over leadership, sometimes coming together in 
mission and service. The phrase "priesthood of all believers.'" historically associated with 
MARTIN LUTHER and the REFORMATION, arises from the side of spuitual power. It 
has been used as a critical piinciplc over against perceived clerical domination: 
positively, to describe the vocations of the faithful in everyday life. In Protestantism the 
priestltood of all believers has been invoked for more democratic forms of church 
governance. 


The Sources 

Appealing to a prior authority of the Scripture. Protestant theories of the priestltood of all 
believers have emerged out of conversation with the Old and New Testaments. Whatever 
the disclaimers, though. TRADITION has also played a significant pan in the discussion. 

In the Old Testament, piiesthood is generally associated with rituals of sacrifice. So. 
for example, in Leviticus and Numbers, priestly codes aic spelled out. defining both the 
quality and quantity of the appropriate sacrifices in circumstances that demand them. The 
priests' office derives its authority from this sacrificial service, which is undei stood to 
maintain the community's standing in relation to the divine COVENANT. 

Embedded deeply within the Old Testament nairative. however, lies a trenchant 
critique of priestly claims, predating tire emergence of tire sacrificial cultus and 
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accompanying it. As the definitive priest, responsible for prescribing ritual by mediating 
God's law. Moses is also the original prophet, setting standards for its authenticity 
(Numbers 12:6-8). Also a priest. Samuel has a standing defined by the spiritual power 
with which Ire has been endowed—he is a charismatic judge, overseeing the legitimate 
functions of authority in tl»e community (I Samuel 8:10-22). Later prophets, like Hosea 
and Amos, evidence greater distance from the priestly cultus. "1 hate. I despise your 
festivals...” God says in tlse hearing of Amos. "Even though you offer me your burnt 
offerings and grain offerings. 1 will not accept them” (5:21). If the priest's authority is 
defined by association with sacrifice, the prophet’s arises exclusively out of the divine 
word, w ith which he has been entrusted as speaker. 

With the distinction in forms of authority, the prophets also set out a different standard 
foi the covenant community. The ritual cleanliness required for sacrifice gets replaced by 
justice and righteousness, defused in terms of paiticular forms of service—to the widow, 
the alien, and the poor, for example. It is in this sense that the people of Israel are spoken 
of as a "nation of priests" or a "priestly kingdom” (Exodus 19:2). God has made covenant 
with Israel for the sake of the other nations of live world, a theme struck resoundingly in 
the books of Ruth. Jonah, and Isaiah. 

Apocalyptically charged, shaped by Christ's death and rcsunection. the New 
Testament emerges out of live prophetic tradition of ministry and radicalizes it 
accordingly. Hie tension between official authority and spiritual power is tipped so 
decisively in favor of an outpouring that offices survive only at the margins, in emergent 
forms. Tlierc aie several factors in this tipping. 

One factor is historical origins. Identified with Nazareth in Galilee. Jesus comes from 
the Diaspora, where the nomiative form of WORSHIP was not sacrifice but the 
PREACHING and teaching services of live synagogue. Tl>e Gospels report various visits 
to the temple in Jeiusalem. where the rituals of sacrifice continued to be practiced, but 
they are fraught w ith conflict—w hether in live repoii of a child prodigy confounding the 
elders (Luke 2:41-52). more spectacularly in an onslaught on the money changers and 
temple piofiteers (Matthew 21:12-17). or in the quiet prophecy before the passion. "Do 
you see these great buildings? Not one stone will he left upon another” (Mark 13:2). 

A second factor involves Jesus's mission. Baptized by John. Jesus from the beginning 
identifies himself with sinners in need of renewal and promises the transcending of such 
moral overhaul in a BAPTISM of the Spirit (Luke 3:15-22). He travels through the 
countryside as a wandering rabbi, gathering adherents—twelve disciples, formally 
identified as such, and untold others, including among them women who take a critical 
role in the narrative, crucially identified with the passion and the resurrection. Breaking 
moral and GENDER boundaries. Jesus presses at the geographic borders of the sacred as 
well, reaching out to those excluded by ETHNICITY: among the tax collectors and 
prostitutes there are also Roman soldiers (as well as their terrorist counterpart, zealots). 
Syro-phoenicians. and Samaritans. 

However, the decisive factor in this tipping from the official is the cross and the 
resurrection. For the community that lie gathered, the death of Jesus was a disaster of 
such proportions that not even the Easter accounts could negate it. "We had Imped he 
would be the redemption of Israel." Cleopas and his companion say. speaking in the past 
peifect without knowing live identity of the one to whom they speak (Luke 24:21). Jesus 
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appears as both the crucified and the risen one. bearing the marks of his deaih even as he 
appears from beyond il. 

The sacrificial iradiiion of Israel plays a critical pan in the church's interpretation of 
the death of Jesus. Although the terminology is different, the conceptuality of the 
sacrificial tradition senes as a container for the Chrisi hymn of Philippians 2:5-11. one 
of the earliest Christian creeds: “he emptied himself, taking on the form of a servant, 
becoming obedient unto death, even death on a cross.” Speaking specifically against 
Israel’s sacrificial cultus. the Letter to the Hebrews describes Jesus's sacrifice as "once 
for all” (Hebrews 7:27). the ultimate fulfillment, and therefore completion and end. In 
effect the death of Jesus is the final manifestation of his own words, familiar from the 
prophetic tradition but now enacted. "I desire mercy, not sacrifice” (Matthew 9:13). 

Once Jesus's cross has tom open the temple curtain (Mark 15:38). the resurrection 
follows as apocalyptic outpouring. Manifesting him as Lord. God in the flesh (Romans 
1:4). Easter also reveals a new condition of life, in which the gifts of the end time— 
forgiveness of sins, deliverance from death and its allied powers—are present realities. 
As such, the resunection places every eaithly power, whether official or unofficial, in 
question, and turns loose a divine flood in the everyday. 

The Apostle Paul declares the negation, most emphatically in 1 Corinthians 15. Risen 
from the dead. Christ is presently undermining “every ruler, and every autltority and 
power.” and will complete this mission when death itself is suborned (vss. 23-25). A 
present reality among believers, this hope delayed the development of offices in the 
Christian community for virtually a centuiy. "Call no man on earth your father.” Jesus is 
quoted as saying, "you have one father, who is in heaven" (Matthew 23:9). The apostles, 
so important in the Gospel accounts and in the early mission of the church, are told in the 
midst of self-promotion that the first will be last (Mark 9:35) and exposed again and 
again in the nairatives for their foolishness. Peter can only be ‘Ihe rock” (Matthew 
16:13-28) when he is also identified as three times the betrayer. In fact, the office of 
apostle is so closely associated with Jesus's historic presence that it is restricted to the 
first generation. Thus Paul describes himself as the “least of the apostles” or “afterbirth” 
(I Corinthians 15:8). 

Given the political necessities of communal life—such as "waiting on tables.” in 
Acts—some official function would be demanded, no matter how powerful the critique. 
In fact, the two congregations that appear in the New Testament—in Jerusalem and 
Corinth—both show some movement in this direction. In Jerusalem, Luke, considered the 
autlnir of both the Gospel and live Acts of the Apostles, is particularly concerned to show 
the divine origin of the apostolate and describes the election of deacons, called to other 
forms of service while the apostles preach. Confronted by the claims of Corinthians who 
believe that the resuirection has carried tliem beyond all eaithly limits. Paul is at some 
pains to move beyond a merely personal to a more public authority. In the Pastoral 
Epistles, towatd the end of the New Testament period, three offices are developing: with 
the deacons there are also bishops and presbyters. However, as Ernst Schwei/er observed 
conclusively, “there is no theory of church order in the New Testament." Jesus's lordship 
leaves cveiy human office in shards, which have value only in their connection with him. 

Tetminating the sacrificial, undeimining the official, with the cross the resurrection of 
Jesus is also an outpouring. In Luke's account this happens at Pentecost. The Spirit of the 
risen Christ, sent to live church after his ascension into heaven, breaks out in w ind and 
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flame. In the process ihc ethnic and linguistic borders that have divided the human 
community are blown, burned away like so many leaves—"they all heard the word, each 
in his own language” (Acts 2:8). With this, through the apostolic preaching, the Spirit 
assaults a host of other impediments, be they economic, social, political, or 
immunological. Christ's resurrection has released the Spirit of life in a world previously 
under the uncontested control of death. 

In a passage beloved of various Protestant traditions. Paul defines "GRACE” or charis 
in the Greek, in terns of the resurrection: "the wages of sin is death hut the free gift of 
grace is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Romans 6:23). As the power of the resur¬ 
rection. graee manifests itself in the life of live believer as well as tire larger community in 
the shape of particular gifts, given for service— tluiris —at the same time that it carries 
those so possessed by the Spirit beyond death, also producing eharismdia. specific 
endowments given for service in the mundane relations of everyday. So endowed, those 
graced by (l>e Spirit of the risen Christ become charismatic —tire Spirit has invested its 
particular gifts, whether prophecy or administration or otherwise, in tire continuing 
reclamation of a rebellious world that was begun in Christ’s death. 

Not surprisingly, given deep rootage in the prophetic tradition, in Paul's language the 
Spirit's outpouring results in a reorientation of tire language of sacrifice. "Present your 
bodies as a living sacrifice. Iroly and acceptable to God.” he writes when he turns to the 
earthly dimensions of grace, "which is your spiritual worship” (Romans 12:1-2). 
Justifying the godless, the triune God turns sacrifice away from ritual qualification and 
appeasement, taking hold of the body—the self in all of its concrete dimensions and 
relationships—to make believers useful to tire divine purpose of the Creator, in the 
creation and with other creatures. Tire self-seeking, heaven-storming, religious person, 
intent on gaining control over the powers of death, in being released from such bondage 
is turned back to the creation in tire confidence that bringing in the new creation, the Holy 
Spirit can make even such a creature some earthly good. 

Whether in Luke’s hisiorici/ing account or Paul's more theological treatment, their 
vision of the out-pouring opened by Christ's death and resurrection is shared by all the 
New Testament. "All authority, in heaven and eaith. has been given to nte." Jesus says in 
Matthew 28:19-20. On this basis the community is called to "go and make disciples of all 
nations” by hapti/.ing and preaching. When the work is complete, in tire authority and 
power of tire risen Christ, the whole creation—in Ephesians and Colossians. tire whole 
cosmos—will have been restored. Tlren. according to Revelation 21. there will he no 
temple, neither any church. Both ecclesiastical authority and spiritual power will have 
been transcended by tire presence of God. 

Given tire historic tension between ecclesiastical office and spiritual authority, it is to 
be expected that even having been overwhelmed in the defining events of the New 
Testament, the official side would reassert itself soon. The lack of a comprehensive 
theory of church order left an opening to Ire filled: the disorder of tire Pauline 
congregations, seemingly in constant conflict, and the press of community maintenance 
combined with other factois to move the chureh in this direction. So in the post-Apostolic 
fathers, as traditionally nanwd. what began in the later reaches of the New Testament 
continues to develop. Ignatius of Antioch, for example, reflecting regional theories of 
leadership, can make the presence of the bishop, or someone appointed by him. necessary 
to the gathering of the church. 
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Ignatius's employment of local Antiochene tradition points to the ongoing influence of 
nonbiblical. nontheological factors in the development of church order. The various 
traditions within the Christian faith—Orthodox. Catholic, or Protestant—commonly 
appeal to the Scripture for ratification of a particular theory, w hether for official authority 
or spiritual power. In fact the appeal is generally cloaked in terms of necessity with 
claims to tire eternally proper or only correct form, although communal leadership, no 
matter what the scale, is also a political matter. Thus transient factors such as traditional 
leadership patterns, local circumstance, and cuirent need have a dramatic way of 
affecting what is said to be eternal. 

The office of BISHOP becomes particularly strategic with the growth of the church, 
the bishops being effectively senior pastors in larger parishes, served in turn by 
presbyters or priests and deaeons. Occasionally, there is a minority voice from the other 
side—Tcrtullian. in North Africa, for example—and the laity may retain tire power of 
election in various communities, as they did with such legendary bishops as Ambrose and 
Augustine. By the second century, however, the New Testament balance has changed, 
ecclesiastical office claiming tire ascendancy. 

Two events are critical in subsequent developments of church order. One is the 
Constantinian and Theodosian settlement, in the fouith century, in which Christianity 
became established as tire religion of tire Roman Empire. As it joined tire state, sharing 
the coercive power necessary to maintaining a common order, tire church bureaucratized 
its ministry. The bishop is now a regional official, on par with a magistrate, enforcing 
ORTHODOXY, overseeing a staff of ministers. Another signal event is tire fall of Rome 
and the later loss to militant Islam of safe passage through tire Mediterranean. With 
public life atomized, reduced to its smallest components, the local bishop and under him 
the parish priest became tire local embodiment of the church. 

The office that benefited most significantly from these developments is the papacy. 
Into tire fifth centuiy the bishop of Ron*: is one office holder among otheis. advancing 
the same ultimate claims for himself as bishops in Alexandra. Antioch, or 
Constantinople. However, a series of dramatically powerful popes—Leo 1. Gregoiy 1. and 
later Gregory VII. with or without tire theorizing of Pope Dantasus and Gelasius— 
consolidated tire powers of the Roman bishop-iic. making it the one workable 
international office in early medieval Europe. Thirteenth-century figures like Innocent 111 
and Boniface VIII completed tire process, describing tire papacy in sacerdotal terms as the 
physical embodiment of Christ’s rule on earth. Such a sacerdotalism makes any talk of a 
tension between ecclesiastical authority and spiritual power an abstraction. 


Luther and the Reformation 

Traditionally Protestants have told the story of the Reformation as a nairative of biblical 
recovery—Luther leading the way back to the Scripture. In fact, there is an element of 
truth to the old account. With a newly minted doctorate Luther was a professor of biblical 
studies, woiking his way paitieulaily through the Psalms and Paul's letters, especially to 
the Romans. Sometime late in the teens of the sixteenth century, the date perennially 
disputed. Luther came to what for the later Middle Ages was an unusual way of reading 
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ihe lexis, in terms of their apocalyptic meaning, with a particular emphasis on the cross. 
The result was an exegetical revolution. 

Revolutions, no matter how radical, arc generally not driven by exegesis alone. A 
maelstrom of historic causes gathered around his early protest, swirling, accelerating, 
propelling his initial complaints into a protest as w ide as Northern Europe. Some of the 
faciors were regional, particularly a long-standing hostility to Mediterranean dominance. 
Other were socioeconomic, the most important being population growth and a developing 
cash economy that combined to force migration from farm to city. A powerful Moslem 
military threat, sporadic outbursts of plague, and a pervasive disgust with public morality 
all fed a profound sense of the nearness of the end times. 

In this mix Luther’s appeal to the priesthood of all believers proved catalytic. As he 
himself worked w ith it. the argument moved in both of the directions set classically in the 
New Testament. Initially it was a critique of an ECCLESIOLOGY dominated by office, 
restoring what von Campenhausen called the “spiritual power" side of the tension, even if 
such language would be strange to Luther. As such, the critique did not develop into a 
full-blown doctrine of church governance in either Luther or the Lutheran confessions, 
definitive for the church that still bears his name. With its critical edge, however, the 
priesthood of believers was also linked to what has been called ‘Ihe doctrine of 
vocation.” which for Luther specified the place of Christian service. 

In the view of Luther as well as the humanist reformers gathered around Erasmus— 
HULDRYCH ZWINGLI. JOHANNES OECOLAMPADIUS. MARTIN BUCER. and 
others—the medieval papacy was predicated on the sacrifice of the mass tsee LORD'S 
SUPPER). This dogma, officially defined by the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215. held 
that in presenting live transubstantiated elements of the sacrament—the bread and wine 
having become the actual historic body and blood of Jesus of Nazareth—the priest 
performing live sacramental action was effectively re-presenting Christ's sacrifice to God. 
Just as the authority of the Old Testament priesthood derived from the sacrificial act. live 
authority of the pope as sacerdos. physically embodying Christ on earth, derived from the 
sacrament. Through the bishops, the papacy continued both those who administered the 
sacrament, legitimizing ordination, and those allowed to participate and therefore benefit, 
through the sacrament of communion. The cutting edge of papal authority was in 
excommunication, exclusion from the sacrament or in its greater form. nKmbership in the 
larger community. 

The Upper Rhine reformers, students of Erasmus concentrated in Southwest 
GERMANY and SWITZERLAND, attacked this theory of authorization of the papacy by 
denying the connection between the historic body of Christ and his Eucharistic presence, 
in the elements. So doing, they set footings for much of modern Protestantism, in which 
the sacrament has historically been interpreted as a memorial meal. 

Luther went a different direction. Reaching back into the prophetic tradition of the Old 
Testament as inteipreted in live New. he argued that the means of Christ’s presence is 
God's word, whether in its preached or sacramental form. As the vehicle or means of 
God’s presence, the word is at the same time God's power at work in the human 
community to affect the divine purposes. Thus “priesthood" and “sacrifice” have both 
been reoriented—instead of humankind's service to God. they are exercised in 
proclamation of the word that bespeaks God's presence in Christ for the restoration of live 
creation. Instead of simply communicating information, which must then be understood 
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by reason and applied by lire will, lire word in ils preached and saeranrenial forms 
actually accomplishes God's intentions among the faithful for tire larger world. 

Early on in what became the Reformation. Luther did not spell out some of the more 
radical consequences of his inteipretation. However, as the papal bureaucracy moved to 
quell what was becoming a major uprising in Germany. Luther became ntote and more 
specific about the implications. Two of tire great treatises of 1520. The Babylonian 
Captivity of the Church and To the Gentian Nobility, set benchmarks in his critique of the 
medieval church. Therefore." he writes in tire former, analyzing the medieval 
sacramental system. "I can har e mass every day. For 1 can set before me the word of 
God." Then, having broken the papal sacramental lock on God's grace, he called on the 
German nobility to put its hands to the reformation of the church. Because the means of 
Gird's activity in the human community is the word, it can be both I re Id over and against 
those who claim it and spoken by all who hear it. "The Word of God is incomparably 
superior to the church." Ire can write. 

As the Wittenberg reform unfolded. Luther continued to use the concept of the 
priesthood of all believers critically. So. for example, in The Right ami Power of a 
Christian Congregation or Community to Judge all Teaching and to Call. Ap/mint and 
Dismiss Teachers. Established and Proved from Scripture, he argued that tire word's 
authorization of the community gives it a basis to challenge unfaithful CLERGY. 
Similarly, in Concerning the Ministry'. Luther wrote to a congregation of Hussites who 
were w ithout a properly ordained pastor that given tire presence of the word, they could 
elect one of their own. setting that person aside for preaching and the administration of 
the SACRAMENTS. 

As tellingly as he brought the critique, however. Luther did not develop the priesthood 
of all believers into a formal DOCTRINE or theory of church order. Neither did tire 
Lutheran confessors. The concept of the priestltood of believers is altogether absent from 
the AUGSBURG CONFESSION, an absence lamented by some—including Regin 
Prettier, a critically important interpreter in twentieth-century Luther studies—and 
rejoiced in by others, such as Arthur Carl Piepkorn. seeking to establish a more official 
theory of ministry in American Lutheranism. The Formula of Concord of 1577 in its 
tenth article identifies circumstances that require resistance to the impositions of 
ecclesiastical authority, hut again with little more than passing reference. 

There have been attempts, among both European and American Lutherans, to develop 
Luther's and other confessional statements into a theory of church order, some of them 
emphasizing office, others the congregation. However, as Edgar Carlson, a Swedish- 
American Luther scholar of a prior generation argued, the sources themselves rest with a 
dialectic: God's continuing presence in the word requires a human office set aside for its 
speaking but limits the authority of the office to ihe speaking, whether in preaching or the 
sacraments: God’s word establishes the congregation that therefore has a right to word 
and sacrament but at live same time limits the authority of the congregation accordingly. 
It is von Campenhausen’s tension, both ecclesiastical authority and spiritual power being 
constitutive of the church and its ministry. 

The priesthood of all believers takes a more positive turn in the doctrine of 
VOCATION. Luther did not directly employ the Pauline progression of grace and graces. 
chans, charistn. charismata, although he followed the same down-to-earth movement of 
grace in everyday life. So in On Christian Liberty, the third of the great treatises of 1520. 
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ho argued a dialectic: "Tlie Christian is the perfectly free lord of all. subject to none": just 
so. the Christian is also "tire perfectly dutiful sonant of all. subject to all." In the 
contemporaneous Sermon on 7to Kinds of Righteousness, another classical source, he 
spoke of Christ’s righteousness being realized in a provisional but nevertheless actual 
righteousness of the believer, realized in everyday service. In later essays of the 1520s. 
particularly On Monastic Vows and Concerning Married Ufe, he located this service in 
the vocations or callings of the daily round—the formative relations of work and family, 
citizenship, and the life of live Christian community. Providing a platform for a relentless 
critique of either clericalism or Congregationalism, the priesthood of all believers is 
realized in service of the word and the neighbor. 


Later Protestantism 

In the Reformation and after, live Lutlveran willingness to leave church order in a dialectic 
proved an invitation to others seeking more precise definition. Protestant reformers were 
in general more careful, ftlling out more complete theories, although when Europeans 
began immigrating to America, live priesthood of believers found fresh and compelling 
grounds. 

Losing significant allegiances in South. West, and even Northern Germany toward the 
end of the Reformation and later in the Thirty Years War. LUTHERANISM maintained 
its hold in Eastern Germany and the Scandinavian countries. The Peace of Augsburg in 
1555. followed by the Peace of Westphalia in 1648. ratified a relationship already 
developing in the Reformation, whereby political officials provided a rudimentary 
structure for live church. Generally, actual governance of the church fell to consistories, 
g alive ring of pastors under the leadership of a superintendent who in function, though 
with rare exceptions not in title, replaced live bishops (see CONSISTORY). In the 
Scandinavian folk churches, citizenship and church ntemltership came together. The 
priesthood of all believers became a rallying cry for various renewal movements that 
swept the nations, seeking to activate or “awaken" fidelity in live citizenry. 

JOHN CALVIN was not one to rely on chance. Considering himself to be completing 
what Luther began, he resolved the Lutheran dialectic into a theory of church order 
intended to transform Geneva into the “ beacon on the hill" of Jesus’s Sermon on the 
Mount. For this purpose he took over the language of live Pastoral Epistles, although 
without the title "bishop" so compromised by late medieval Catholicism. The pastors, the 
elders, and the deacons worked together in a system of check and balance, each of them 
theoretically subject to 'the glorious company"—the assembled laity who as object of 
ministry also had the power of a vote. Although eventually contained in FRANCE. 
Calvin’s homeland and first objective. CALVINISM spread to Western and Northern 
Germany and with some roots in ENGLAND, eventually established itself in 
SCOTLAND. 

That which was predictable in Europe became unpredictable in America. In the old 
European order, established churches could rely on the states' coercive powers, just as 
the early chureh following the Constantinian settlement. Where they were established by 
the state. Protestant churches accepted definitions of ministry focused on office, although 
as Sidney Earl Mead, longtime dean of American church historians pointed out. in the 
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United States the churches sunendered access to coercion. Initially the suitcndcr was 
geographically enforced—dissenters, like ROGER WILLIAMS, simply moved, finding 
an open frontier. The disestablishment clause of the constitution made the geographical 
reality legal as well. Those churches that had relied on coercion in Europe werc forced in 
America to accept persuasion as the means to the desired end. voluntary association. 

Even on the western side of the Atlantic, establislsed European churches did not 
always surrendei easily. There were attempts to rcplicatc the old patterns, some of 
them—such as folk church Lutheranism—proving surprisingly enduring. Generally, 
however, the communities of faith best prepared for religious freedom werc those that in 
Europe had already had some experience vv ith supporting themselves through appeal. The 
various renew al movements that had moved through tlw state churches, the dissenters and 
heirs of the radical Reformation, had learned through hard experience how to survive as 
minorities, dependent on appeal, and they put the experience to good use. It did not take 
long for previously established churches to follow their lead, adopting the anxious bench, 
the crusade, and otlwr paraphernalia calculated to move live will to acceptance of God's 
proffered grace. 

The priesthood of all believers was conceptually made to order for the American 
situation. In historic churches that had defined themselves and their ministry top-down, it 
had been a critical piinciplc. In churches building themselves bottom-up. seeking 
adherents. the piiesthood of all believers became a tie faiut necessity of church order. So. 
for example. High Church Episcopalians, deriving the authenticity of the church thtough 
the succession of the bishops, were soon forced to put candidates up for popular vote, 
thereby emplacing in practice another form of authorization. Tlie clergy learned quickly 
to adapt. As ALEXIS DE TOCQL'EVILLE noticed in a famous observation, 
“everywhere in America where one expects to meet a piicst. one finds a politician"—a 
pastor who had learned the power of the annual meeting, and therefore the necessity of 
getting along with the congregation. 

Dcnominationalism and Congregationalism arc two impoitant consequences. Neither 
has European, not to speak of earlier tools in the life of the church: both arc adaptations 
to voluntary association. The DENOMINATION bands congregations of similar 
background and puipose in a common effort. Congregationalism gives the priesthood of 
all believers a political form, so that those who have joined the congregation have the last 
word in its governance. No matter what form the theory of ecclesiastical authority may 
take, power—be it spiritual or otherwise—tells the tale. 
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JAMES ARNE NESTINGEN 


PRIESTLEY. JOSEPH (1733-1804) 


English theologian and scientist. Priestley was bom on March 13. 1733. a few miles 
southwest of Leeds, where his father was a Yorkshire weaver at Fieldhead in the parish of 
Birstall. His mother died when he was seven and shortly afteiwaid he was adopted by an 
aunt. Sarah Keighley, at Heckmondwike. He attended various schools nearby and at an 
early age began to leam Greek. Latin, and then Hebrew. His proficiency at these and 
other languages led his aunt to abandon her intention to plaee him in commerce. His 
family having had a long history of DISSENT. Priestley was unable to punted to either 
of the English universities. Accordingly, in 1752 he began studies at a new Dissenting 
Academy at Daventry. Here Priestley began studies in science, encouraged by a local 
Dissenting minister who was well versed in Newtonian science and philosophy. He 
encountered modem chemistry in the intluentiul Elcmenta Chrmiae of Boerhaave. He 
also read widely in THEOLOGY and began a long career of writing. A manuscript from 
this period. Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion, although actually published 
seventeen years later, signaled a growing interest in natural theology. At Daventry* he 
encountered Hartley's Observations on Man. which became crucially impoitanl for 
introducing him to the philosophical ideas of JOHN LOCKE and extending his early 
grasp of the science of ISAAC NEWTON. 

In 1755 Priestley left Daventry to become assistant minister at Needham Market in 
Suffolk. Three years later he moved to Nantwieh in Cheshire, an important center for the 
extraction of salt, serving the church there and opening a school where pupils could learn 
science as well as the mote conventional subjects. In 1761 he accepted the post of tutor at 
the famous Wairington Academy, and a year later mairicd Mary Wilkinson, sister of the 
future iron-master John Wilkinson. During this period he wrote books ranging from 
Rudiments of English Grammar and a Chart of Biography to The History and Present 
State of Electricity. This last volume appeared just after his elec tion as FRS (Fellow in 
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the Royal Society I. By now he had become oidained and in 1767 became ministei of Mill 
Hill Chapel in Leeds. More books poured from his pen during the six years in his native 
Yorkshire. sonxr thirty in all. and his lively interest in science led to the invention of 
"soda water" (in which carbon dioxide is dissolved in water under pressure!. 

In 1767 he accepted an invitation front the Earl of Shelburne to become his librarian, 
and to act as tutor to his two sons, chiefly at Bowood House, near Caine in Wiltshire. 
Offering in effect part-tin*- employment in a congenial place, the post left him ample 
time for scientific research las had been the Earl's intention!. For another six years 
Priestley labored intensively in his laboratory, developing techniques for manipulating 
some of tire gases that were being discovered by him and others, and obtaining a highly 
reactive gas that kindled glowing splints, which we know as oxygen but which Ire could 
never recognize as such. By now he was clearly one of Europe's leading chemists. 

His final, and longest, appointment in England saw him again as a minister, to the 
New Meeting congregation in Birmingham. Here he met many leading men of science (in 
the famous Lunar Society), and developed not only his science but also his political ideas. 
A series of broadsides against the establishment, including the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, brought him into disrepute and. in 1791. a crowd burned down several 
chapels and Priestley’s own house in the notorious "Church and King" riots. Forced to 
llee to London. Priestley found himself so unpopular that, in 1794. he emigrated to 
America, where he died on February 6. 18(M. 

Theologically Priestley moved from the most conservative to the most liberal form of 
Christianity. Turning from tire strict CALVINISM of his youth, he had accepted 
Arianism by the 1750s. and by 1767 enthusiastically embraced SOCIN1AN1SM. the 
thought of Laelio So. His rejection of the Trinity stemmed patlly from his reading of 
scripture (where the actual term is not used), partly from his expressed desire to secure 
the CONVERSION of Jews and Muslims, and probably from his inherited tradition of 
radical dissent in which Unitarianism had often been an element of differentiation from 
the hated Established Church. His views were so extreme—and so clear—that he even 
opposed orthodox Dissenters, and in his final years was sadly despised by unbelievers 
and by onhodox Christians. His theology accepted the AUTHORITY of scripture, 
provided it be interpreted by rational means, hut rejected Calvinist ideas of 
ATONEMENT and double PREDESTINATION. 

Politically he detested SLAVERY, sympathized with the French Revolution, and 
expressed his views without inhibition. However, the revolution he sought was primarily 
in tl>c mind, for he believed that rational tivought would inevitably lead to reform in state 
and church. So in education live function of teacher was to eliminate prejudices and 
myths. His science, theology, and politics were inextricably linked by this fundamental 
belief. One such error in his sight was the notion of "spirit." Opposing a theological 
dualism he denied spirits, which in chemistry (he thought! had exerted a retarding effect, 
liven matter, with its attractions and repulsions, was the object of his concern. 

Priestley did not believe in "arbitrary" divine interventions in either personal 
SALVATION or tlve natural world, which was grounded in God’s own creativity. Hence 
arose the laws of NATURE, so facts rather than hypotheses were tlve goal of science. 
Above all he wanted to establish a system of nature. His refusal to recognize tlve 
existence of oxygen was partly at least attributed to his mistrust of hypothetical schemes, 
like those invented by his rival Antoine Lavoisier. His devotion to the old idea of 
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phlogiston was far from unusual at that time. To his many enemies he was wrong in all 
three areas: polities, theology, ami chemistry. To posterity he was a most gifted man of 
science and a notable warrior for ENLIGHTENMENT Rationalism. 
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PRIMITIVE BAPTIST 


Primitive Baptist is a general term refetring to Baptist churches that have roots in the 
aniimission movement of the antebellum era in the UNITED STATES, specifically those 
churches that interpret Calvinist doctrine to require opposition to missionary means 
(including MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS. Bible and tract societies, and the like) to 
spread the gospel. "Primitive’' in this context comes from the nineteenth-century usage of 
the term, meaning "original." and carrying with it the connotation of restoring the ancient 
faith of Christians dating back to apostolic times from the corruption of modem 
innovations. Primitive Baptist churches are scattered throughout the United States, and a 
few exist overseas, although the hulk of their strength is in the Southeast and 
Appalachian regions. Primitive Baptist churches repiesent live decentralized, small-scale, 
traditionalist world of rural Protestantism. 


Origins of Primitive Baptists 

From their early days the BAPTISTS practiced a congregationalist system and BAPTISM 
by immersion, live two beliefs that have characterized virtually all Baptists through their 
history. However, very few doctrines have united what historically has been a 
disputatious tradition that has spiead by division. Primitive Baptists emerged front one of 
these splits. In the 1820s in North Carolina, the Kehukee Association of Baptists became 
a leading advocate for the "Hard-shell" or "Old School'’ Baptists, those known for their 
strict adherence to Calvinist doctrines of limited ATONEMENT. They made known their 
opposition to the entire benevolent project of mission societies that were beginning to 
become prominent in American Protestantism. 
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In ihe fall of 1832. Baptists in Baltimore county. Mainland, called a meeting at the 
Black Rock Church. Attendees included Old School Baptists from all over tl>e young 
country. Tire 'Black Rock address" of 1832 set the agenda for the theology and practice 
of Primitive Baptists very largely down to the present day. In tire doctrinal polemic the 
Primitive brethren explained their opposition to tract societies. SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
BIBLE SOCIETIES, missions organizations. SEMINARIES, and protracted meetings 
(REVIVALS). All were contrary to God's sovereign will: all encouraged tire expansion 
of man's wisdom and the diminution of God's sover-eignty. The difference, as they saw 
it. came down to this: missionary Baptists ‘‘declare the gospel to be a system of means: 
these means it appears they believe to he of human contrivance.... But we believe the 
gospel dispensation to embrace a system of faith and obedience." Those who honestly 
reflected on biblical commands "must be. like us. convinced that this religion must 
remain unchangeably the same at this day. as we find it delivered in tire New 
Testament.... And if persons who would pass for preachers, will come to us. bringing the 
messages of men. &c.. a gospel which they have learned in tire schools, instead of that 
gospel which Christ himself commits unto his servants, and which is not learned of men. 
they must not be surprised that we cannot acknowledge them as ministers of Christ.” 


Primitive Baptist Theology and Structure 

The Primitives uphold tire total depravity of natural man; personal and unconditional 
ELECTION, special atonement, irresistible GRACE: and preservation of the SAINTS. 
Primitive Baptists historically have eschewed larger denominational structures above the 
level of associations, that is. groupings of churches in local areas that meet annually for 
fellowship. DENOMINATIONS were seen as human contrivances that lacked any 
justification from the New Testament. In the twentieth century, however, groups such as 
the Progressive Primitive Baptists and the NATIONAL PRIMITIVE BAPTIST 
CONVENTION (tire black Primitive Baptists! accepted into then organizations Sunday 
schools, denominational organizations, and a paid CLERGY. 

Although in agreement on opposition to "means,” Primitive Baptists have been just as 
susceptible to schism as were other groups. Theological and social controversies—over 
issues as serious as the exact province of PREDESTINATION, and as seemingly trivial 
as the advent of indoor plumbing to the simple and spare meeting houses that characterize 
Primitive Baptist CHURCH ARCHITECTURE—have wracked Primitive Baptists 
virtually from their origins. After World Wat II. Primitive Baptists have gone into some 
decline, largely because of the exodus of population from the rural and Appalachian 
South where the Primitives historically were at their strongest. Nevertheless some 
contemporary Primitives have shown a greater ability than their predecessors to adopt to 
some of the mechanisms of modernity, including websites and radio broadcasts. 


Primitive Baptist Practices 


Aside from their theological insistence on predestinarian views of SALVATION and 
their opposition to organized and monied organizations to win CONVERSION from 
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others. Primitive Baptists are best known for carrying on older traditions of WORSHIP: 
indeed, the most conservative Primitive Baptist churches arc virtual time capsules of 
Baptist chureh practice from the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 
Historically, most Primitive Baptist churches have been pastured by lay elders, men 
(never WOMEN) who feel called to preach and have no expectation of making a living 
doing it. Pr imitive Baptist sermons, especially those in Appalachia, ate usually long and 
chanted in a high-pitched, rhythmic, nasal-sounding whine, punctuated by grunts of "ha" 
as live preacher catches his breath between long and poetic discourses on the nature and 
sovereignty of God and live "sweet hope” of salvation. Most Primitive Baptists oppose 
instrumental church music, believing that nowhere in the New Testament are believers 
commanded to play instruments in sacred worship, and that instrumentalists call attention 
to themselves and thus draw proper focus away from the sovereignty of God. Generally, 
the n*»re conservative the church, the more likely that church is to sing in the time- 
honored way with extremely slow tempos, a DEACON or elder lining out the hymn, and 
mournful minor keys being predominant- Primitive Baptists also typically practice foot- 
washing <sec FEET. WASHING OFt as an ordinance. Although the Primitives see it as 
an ancient "landmark." in fact the practice seems to have arisen mostly in the early 
twentieth century, as live Primitives sought to distinguish themselves more from mainline 
missionary Baptist practice. Washing feet often climaxes services, as the brethren and 
sisters tearfully bond over the powerfully affecting ritual. 

Primitive Baptists catty out the faith once delivered to the saints, in highly 
decentralized organizations that uphold TRADITION over innovation, a stalwart trust in 
the sovereignty of God over the inroads of new theologies or SCIENCE, and w hat they 
see as a simple apostolic form of Christianity over hyperoeganized and efficient church 
organizations. 

See also Baptists. United States: Calvinism: Congregationalism 
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PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH 


The Primitive Methodist Church's tools tie in an early nineieenlh-ccmury English revival 
movement led by Melhodisi lay leaders HUGH BOURNE and William Clowes, who 
espoused CAMP MEETING revivalism as promoted by Melhodisi revivalist Lorenzo 
Dow <see REVIVALS). An 1807 camp meeting held at Mow Cop in Northern 
Stafloidshhe became the rallying point of the movement. In 1812. after its leaders were 
rejected by the more staid English Wesleyan Methodist Connexion (see METHODISM. 
ENGLAND), they organized The Primitive Methodist Connexion popularly known as 
“Camp Meeting Methodists" or “Ranters.'' The church's advocacy for the laity and its 
simplicity of worship made it an attractive home for the struggling members of the rising 
British working class, some of whom became leaders of the British labor movement. By 
century’s end it was the second largest Melhodisi body in England. The British Primitive 
Methodists united with the Biitish Wesleyan Methodist Church in 1932. 

In 1829 the Primitive Melhodisi church had sent missionaries to live UNITED 
STATES. Churches were founded across the country, hut only in the northeastern part, 
among coal miners of Pennsylvania, in any significant concentration. The mission 
churches organized as the American Primitive Methodist Church in 18*10. "American" 
later was dropped from the name. In 1889 the several conferences united under a 
common general conference, and in 1975 both the annual and the general conferences 
were united as the Primitive Methodist Church in the United States of America. The 
chuich has missions in Spain and Guatemala. It is affiliated with the National Association 
of Evangelicals and as a WESLEYAN HOLINESS body associates with Tire Christian 
Holiness Partnership. 

See also Wesleyan Holiness Movement. Methodism: Revivals Holiness Movement 
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MELVIN E.DIETER 


PROCESS THEOLOGY 


Process theology depends on philosophies that have replaced the subsiance categories, 
dominant in the Western tradition, with events and processes. There arc both scientific 
arid philosophic reasons for this shift, and process theologians believe live re arc also 
theological advantages. Although it can include theologies influenced by GEORG 
WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL and Henri Bergson, the term refers chiefly to those 
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influenced by WILLIAM JAMES. John Dewey, C.S. Peirce. Alfred North Whitehead, 
and CHARLES HARTSHORNE. Of these. Whitehead and Haruhome have been most 
important for theologians. 


Distinctive Teachings 

Process theology claims to recover a more biblical understanding of God from the 
overlay of Greek philosophy in the tradition. Traditional THEOLOGY depicts God as 
ideal substance. It thereby accents God's immutability, denying that God is genuinely 
affected by human joy and sorrow. Process theology argues, in contrast, that God. as 
love, is perfectly responsive to every occurrence. 

Traditional theology has emphasized God's allcontrolling power. Because of the 
arbitrary rendering of El Shaddai as God Almighty, many Christians suppose that such 
omnipotence is a biblical teaching. Process theology points out that this denies that 
human beings have any power at all. Instead of explaining the history of the interaction 
between God and creatures characteristic of the biblical story, this doctrine implies that 
God unilaterally determines all that occurs, including human responses to divine calls. 
Some back away from this implication, affirming that God freely limits tire exercise of 
divine power so as to leave decisions to human beings. Process theologians argue, 
instead, that tire true nature of divine power is persuasive, empowering, and liberating 
rather than controlling, and that this is tire kind of power revealed in Jesus and celebrated 
by Paul, when he speaks of divine power as manifest in tire 'weakness ' of Christ 
crucified (cf. I Corinthians 2:21—25». 

The doctrine of God's all-controlling power raises doubts about God's goodness. If 
God causes or allows tlte terrible events of history, it is hard to believe that God is good. 
Process theologians hold that, if we understand God’s power as it is revealed in Jesus, the 
goodness of God is clear. God is working in all situations for the good of creatures, 
calling people to join in this work, and empowering them to do so. 

Substance thinking teaches that relations arc external to the things that are related. 
That is. these things would he just what they are even if their relationships were different. 
Process thinkers teaeh. instead, that relations largely constitute tire events that make up 
the world. This is tire doctrine of internal relations. God is internal to creaturely 
experiences, and creatures are internal to tire divine experience. The latter is the doctrine 
of panentheisin—all in God. Its clearest biblical expression is in Paul’s speech at the 
Areopogus: in God ”we live, and move, and have our being" (Acts 17:28). This differs 
from pantheism, which affirms that God and tlie world are the same reality viewed in two 
ways. 

Process theology affirms the classical doctrine that God was in Jesus, participating in 
constituting Jesus's existence. God is in all humans in this way. Its Chiistological task is 
to clarify what is distinctive about the way God was in Jesus and what was accomplished 
through his life, death, and resurrection. 

The doctrine of internal relations also applies to relations among God’s people. We 
humans are deeply formed by our natural environment and especially by the human 
communities in which we live. We become persons only in community and are truly 
’members one of another’' (Ephesians -1:25 >. 
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Because so much of ihe natural and social sciences, especially economics, is based on 
substance thinking, which excludes these constitutive relations, process theologians tiy to 
reformulate these sciences and the policies that follow from them. They believe that 
Christian thinking should be informed by what can be learned from Olivers and should, in 
turn, challenge others to consider different interpolations of their data. 


Criticism and Influence 

Criticism comes from diverse directions. The philosophy employed by process 
theologians is metaphysical or speculative at a time when many believe that such 
philosophy is outdated. It affirms the independent reality of the nonhuman work! at a 
time when many limit reality to the sphere of human experience or human language. 
Process theology overrides disciplinary boundaries at a time when many believe that 
theology should be a self-contained academic discipline largely independent of other 
sources of knowledge and should respect their independence. Process theology engages 
in extensive revision of live TRADITION at a time when many take that tradition as 
normative. Process theology denies that God's power is the son that can determine what 
happens, when many believe that only such controlling power can ev oke our worship. 

The adoption of this philosophic view leaves much of theological importance open. 
There are Roman Catholic. Unitarian, and Jewish process theologians who formulate the 
beliefs of their respective traditions in ways influenced by process thought. Much of 
Western process tlmught resembles insights attained by Buddhists more than two 
thousand years ago. and today there are Buddhists who find this thought useful. 

Nevertheless, process theology has been largely Protestant. This is partly by historical 
chance. Much of it developed out of the sociohistoiical school that flourished at live 
Univeisity of Chicago Divinity School from live end of the nineteenth century to World 
War II. Henry Nelson Wieman. Bernard Meland. Bernard Loonier, and Daniel Day 
Williams were among the early shapers of process theology there. It retained a foothold 
at Chicago, but it has also spread, largely through Chicago graduates, to other seminaries 
and graduate schools. Quite independently of Chicago. Norman Pittenger made a large 
contribution to the literature and influence of the school. Among Catholics, live major 
center for the study of process theology has been the University of Leuven. It has 
attracted significant attention in East Asia and AUSTRALIA as well. 
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PROGRESSIVE NATIONAL BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 


The Progressive National Baptist Convention iPNBO emerged in 1961 from a break 
with the parent body, the NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION U.S.A.. Incorporated 
(NBCI). over two principle points: tenure of convention officers and strategies for civil 
rights. Headquartered in Washington. D.C. the convention has almost 2.<XX) churches in 
some forty-six states and the District of Columbia. The membership of approximately 1.8 
million is mainly northeastern and urban, far less strong in Southern and rural areas. It 
has missions in at least two west African countries. LIBERIA and NIGERIA, as well as 
the Caribbean nation of Haiti. The Baptist Progress is the official organ of the 
convention, published on a bimonthly basis: the convention owns no publishing press. Its 
motto, some-what revised from the original, is "Unity. Service. Fellowship, and Peace." 

There arc a few white congregations holding dual alignments with the PNBC but far 
more black Baptist churches dually aligned with predominantly white bodies, such as the 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION and live AMERICAN BAPTIST CHURCHES. 
Officers serve for tw o years, but the president of the convention has a term limit of eight 
years, resulting in a more frequent turnover of presidents than in other black Baptist 
groups. The PNBC has boards and commissions typical of Baptist conventions, including 
those for pensions, civil rights, foreign MISSIONS. WOMEN, and youth. The convention 
is organized in four major geographic regions, the East. Midwest. South, and Southwest. 

Founded in 1895. the National Baptist Convention U.S.A. has had relatively few 
convention presidents, given that t lie sc officers tended to serve long terms. Early in the 
1950s some Baptists had grown increasingly concerned about such long tenures. Joseph 
Harrison Jackson, a Chicago pastor, was elected in 1953 in pan with the promise that Ire 
would serve a limited number of terms. However, in 1956 Jackson refused to stand dow n 
for reelection, insisting that a convention rule limiting presidential terms had been 
enacted in an irregular fashion. The courts agreed. In addition to the issue of tenure, some 
convention numbers believed that the NBC should be more aggressively involved in the 
direct action, mass demonstrations approach to civil rights. Jackson had supported the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott and was a lifelong supporter of the NAACP and civil rights, 
although he believed that continued mass demonstrations and acts of civil disobedience 
adversely affected race relations. Rather. Jackson placed greater emphasis on the pursuit 
of civil rights through the courts and legislatures and eco-nomie development of tike black 
community. His philosophical opponents backed the Reverend Gardner Taylor, a 
prominent Brooklyn pastor in his electoral challenge to Jackson in 1960. Jackson 
succeeded in outmaneuvering his opponents in the convention meeting and secured the 
federal court's decision that the group that had "elected" Taylor was indeed a nonofficial 
meeting. After another defeat in 1961. this one supervised by the courts, tire Taylor 
faction conceded to Jackson but the latter proceeded to eliminate Taylor's allies from 
their convention offices. 

At that point the Reverend L.V'enchael Booth, who for years had voiced need for the 
formation of a "progressive" convention, issued a call for interested Baptists to assemble 
at his Zion Baptist Church in Cincinnati. Ohio in November 1961. At least thirty-three 
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Baptists from founccn stales answered the call and formed the PNBC. Along with Taylor 
and Booth the new group included MARTIN LUTHER KING JR.. Martin Luther King 
Sr.. Ralph Abernathy, and Benjamin Mays. T.M.Chambers served as tire fust convention 
president until 1967, when Gardner Taylor succeeded him. Over the years the group 
sought to live up to its "progressive" title by being more directly involved in the CIVIL 
RIGHTS MOVEMENT, taking public stances against the Vietnam War. giving support 
to the black power movement, and fostering job training, education, and suppoit for the 
black family. Inteiestingly it has taken no official, convention-wide position regarding 
women's ordination <see WOMEN CLERGY). 

In the first decade of the twenty-first centuiy. decades after the civil rights movement 
and the subsequent defeat of Jackson as NBC president, the two Baptist groups hav e hail 
no serious, continuous, public conversations regarding a reunion. Although live PNBC 
held steady and growing membership strength, it appeared unlikely to command the 
majority of African American Baptists’ allegiance, although many churches were dually 
aligned with the PNBC and one of the Oliver black groups. 
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PROSTITUTION 


Prosiilulion is often described, somewhat jokingly, as the "world’s oldest profession." 
and there have cetiainly been individuals who traded sex for money in most of the 
world’s cultures. Recently historians have questioned the appropriateness of labeling all 
exchanges of sex for money as "prostitution"—a word that was devised in the 
commercial economy of Western cultures in the nineteenth century—and have 
encouraged greater attention to the context of such exchanges. In the era of imperialism, 
for example, although European authorities generally labeled the relationships between 
European men and indigenous women "prostitution." they were often understood 
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differenily by indigenous people, who saw them as temporary MARRIAGE or 
concubinage. both practices that were respectable forms of sexual relationships to them. 
Whether labeled "prostitution'* or not. however. Protestant CLERGY and lay people have 
generally opposed the trading of sex for money, along with all other forms of sexual 
relationships other than monogamous marriage. 


The Middle Ages and the Reformation 

Christian opinion about prostitution during the Middle Ages was more tolerant. Durihg 
the late Middle Ages, many cities and towns throughout Europe opened official 
municipal houses of prostitution or designated certain parts of the city as places in which 
selling sex would be permitted. Generally this was done with little recorded discussion, 
but sometimes authorities justified their actions, usually with reference to St. Augustine, 
who regarded prostitution as a necessary evil that protected honorable girls and women 
from the uncontrollable lusts of young men. Prostitutes—or at least those who lived in 
municipal brothels—were integrated fairly well into urban society, appearing as a group 
at city festivals and publicly welcoming visiting dignitaries, in some cities brothels were 
owned by bishops. 

The integration of prostitutes into urban society was never complete, however, and 
during the later fifteenth century many cities, particularly in northern Europe, began to 
restrict prostitutes' movements and appearance more sharply, requiring them to wear 
clothing that distinguished them from "honorable" women and to stay in lire brothel at all 
tinKS. This process of marginalization culminated in the closing of official brothels. 
During the period from 1520 to 1590 almost all cities in GERMANY closed their 
municipal brothels, sometimes quietly and sometimes with great fanfare and 
proclamations against "whoredom’ 1 <Huterei) and "procuring" ( Ku/i/ielel). In ENGLAND 
the Bankside brothels, tire only legal and protected brothels in the country, were closed 
by royal statute in 1546. Until very recently scholars linked this wave of closings to fears 
about syphilis, which first entered Europe in 1493. and to the Protestant 
REFORMATION. Intensive study of city records has shown that leaders were much 
more concerned about moral issues than about disease, however. Although Protestants 
may have been more harsh in their criticism of brothels, both Protestants and Catholics in 
central and northern Europe increasingly regarded prostitutes as worse than other 
criminals because they seduced other citizens from the life of moral order that authorities 
regarded as essential to a godly city. 

The language used by reformers about prostitutes was often very harsh. MARTIN 
LUTHER called them "stinking, sy philitic, scabby, seedy, and nasty" tools of the DEVIL 
and accused them of bewitching students and other unmarried men: he shared the 
common sixteenth-century opinion that women were more sexual than men and so 
regarded prostitutes as responsible for their own situation. Luther and many other 
reformers also used the word "whore" metaphorically to describe their religious 
opponents: English anti-Catholic writers in the IbXtb were particularly vituperative, 
terming tire Catholic Church "a foul, filthy, old withered harlot...the great Strumpet of all 
Strumpets, tire Mother of Whoredom.” 
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Women charged vsiih prostitution were most often so poor that punishment by fine 
was impossible, so they were imprisoned, punished corporally, and then banished: by the 
seventeenth century in England this banishment occasionally included deportation to the 
colonies. By contrast. Catholic cities in southern Europe generally favored regulation 
over suppression, although they did support the establishment of conventlike institutions 
(often termed "Magdalene I rouses") for women who wished to give up prostitution. 

The closing of municipal brothels and the increasingly harsh punishments did not. of 
course, end prostitution, and the religious wars brought about by the Reformation may 
have actually led to an increase in the number of women—and occasionally men—who 
made their living at least in part by selling sex. By the seventeenth century some 
Protestant cities follow ed the example of Catholic cities such as Florence and Venice and 
either permitted prostitution or did not enforce laws against it. In Amsterdam houses 
termed speelhuizen combined dancing, nightlife, and the sale of sex: they were the 
favorite haunts of the thousands of sailors from tire East and West India companies who 
came to Amsterdam every summer. 

Similar establishments could l*e found in Protestant colonial cities such as New York, 
where large numbers of soldiers and sailors provided a steady customer base and official 
prohibitions were enforced only sporadically. In the Asian and African regions of the 
Dutch and British Empire, the number of European women was very small, and most 
trading of sex for money involved indigenous women, which was generally tolerated by 
colonial authorities. 


Moral Reform Movements 

Such tolerance (or indifference! came under increasing attack in the middle of live 
eighteenth century, when Protestant evangelicals in both Europe and colonial aieas began 
a series of reform campaigns that lasted more than a century, designed to eradicate or 
lessen "vice" and convince people to lead more moral lives. Reforming prostitutes was an 
important part of these campaigns because their moral salvation and personal redemption 
were emblematic of those of all sinners, and their activities a symbol of tire moral 
disintegration of society, the worst of the "social evils." Clergymen such as the 
Presbyterian minister Ezra Stiles Ely of New York and politicians such as the British 
prime minister WILLIAM GLADSTONE ventured into poor neighborhoods in search of 
"fallen" women to "rescue." Their aims were shaped by a different attitude toward female 
sexuality than that prevalent in the sixteenth century: although non-white and working- 
class white women might still have strong sexual drives, middle-class women were 
supposed to be pure and asexual, and even lower-class women might not be responsible 
for their own abject situation. Thus most prostitutes merited sympathy rather than 
punishment and were often portrayed in the pamphlets and speeches of reformers as the 
innocent victims of male seducers. 

Reformers organized groups such as the London Society for the Rescue of Young 
Women and Children and tire New York Magdalene Society, first in London and other 
cities around Britain, and then in New York and Philadelphia, they opened hospitals or 
smaller refuges and asylums for penitent prostitutes. These reform institutions sought to 
bring women to physical and moral health and provide them with occupational training 
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that would allow them to sup-port themselves once they left the hospital: religious 
instruction was a major part of daily life in such asylums. 

Attempts at encouraging women to reform voluntarily were accompanied in the 
middle of the nineteenth century by coercive measures: in an effort to combat venereal 
disease, prostitutes in many parts of Europe were requited to be examined regularly by 
government doctors and forced to enter special locked prison hospitals if they were found 
to be infected. In ISM Britain went further than this and passed a series of "'Contagious 
Diseases Acts.'" through which women in the port cities of Britain who were simply 
suspected of being prostitutes could be arrested and sent to a lock hospital. Men who 
frequented prostitutes were not detained or examined, however, so such measures were 
completely ineffectual against venereal disease. The unfairness of these laws was 
recognized by many reformers, most prominently JOSEPHINE BUTLER—the wife of a 
clergyman—who founded the Ladies National Association for the Repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts. This group Ivcltl prayer meetings, sent petitions to Parliament, 
and applied continual pressure: in the 1880s it was successful in having the Contagious 
Diseases Acts repealed and the age of consent raised from twelve to sixteen. 

Along with efforts at reforming prostitutes and repealing unfair laws. Protestant 
evangelical reformers also sought to end prostitution by preventing young women from 
becoming prostitutes in the first place. In Britain, for example, there were over one 
hundred local Ladies Associations for the Care of Friendless Girls by the ISSOs. which 
sought to prov ide occupational traihing (usually in household service I and moral 
instruction to young working-class women. This double purpose continued among such 
groups into the twentieth century: an advertisement in the English magazine Punch in 
1926 for the London Female Guardian Society for live Rescue of Young Women and 
Girls pled “for help to maintain its large family of young girls rescued from the danger of 
the streets" and noted, "the Society's chief aim |is| to lead them to Christ for true 
reformation." 

Another aim of moral reformers was tire encouragement of male chastity and the end 
of the sexual double standard. Prostitution, they argued, would never be ended unless 
men could be convinced to restrain themselves. Organizations such as the White Cross 
Army, the Church of England Purity Society, and the National Vigilance Association in 
England, and the Seventh Commandment Society and Female Moral Reform Society in 
the UNITED STATES, worked to hold men to a higher moral standard and demanded 
punishment for men who frequented prostitutes or had other “licentious habits." They 
argued—usually not very successfully—that such men were to be excluded from 
respectable society and kept out of publtc office. As in Butler's National Association, 
middle- and upper-class women were often prominent leaders in these groups: their 
experiences in such groups and in those involved in other social reforms such as abolition 
and prison improvement often provided them important skills for their later work in 
women's rights groups (see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OFi. 

Reformers often conceived of their efforts at moral reform in the cities of Europe and 
North America as missionary work, and they also carried their moral campaigns into the 
mission fields of Asia. AFRICA, the Pacific, and AUSTRALIA. Male and female 
missionaries in Hawaii, for example, discouraged traditional dancing and dress styles (the 
muu-muu was a missionary invention), and labeled as "’prostitution'' any relations 
between indigenous women and American or European men in which goods or money 
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were exchanged. Missionaries in many areas objected lo company and government 
policies that allowed only unmarried men to sene as colonial officials, employees, and 
soldiers, arguing that these encouraged prostitution, such objections were largely 
ineffective in lifting the marriage ban. although European companies and governments 
often came to favor long-term concubinage over short-term prostitution in imperial 
settings. These policies changed once more European women were allowed in the 
colonies in the early to mid-twentieth century and marriage became permissablc and 
possible for a larger share of the European male population. At this point prostitution 
reemerged as tire most common type of sexual relationship between European men and 
indigenous women, although again Protestant clergy both in the colonies and in the home 
countries decried this. 

Protestant opinion about prostitution—as about so much else—became more diverse 
after the First World War. Conservative Protestants tended to view prostitution as a moral 
issue and encouraged the reform of prostitutes and their customers, whereas liberals and 
later tlx.se influenced by LIBERATION THEOLOGY and FEMINIST THEOLOGY 
viewed it more as an issue of ECONOMICS and the exploitation of women. These two 
views both influenced government policies toward prostitution in countries that were 
predominantly Protestant: they generally restricted prostitution along with other activities 
judged harmful to morality (such us pornography) to certain districts, but enforced these 
restrictions—which targeted tire women involved rather than their customers—only 
sporadically and selectively. 
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PROTESTANT ETHIC 


See Ethics 


PRUSSIAN UNION 


During tl>e preparations for the festivities surrounding the 300th anniversary of the 
posting of MARTIN LUTHER'S theses on October 31. 1517. the Prussian king Friedrich 
Wilhelm III proclaimed on September 27. 1817 that Ike desired a "truly religious unity" of 
the two Protestant faiths in his country < Lutheran and Calvinist/Reformed). On the 
foithcoming Refoimation day. Lutherans and Reformed Christians were to celebrate the 
LORD S SUPPER together. This notion was on one hand the realization of a long-held 
wish of the Hoheruollern dynasty, who had reigned as Reformed Christians over a 
predominantly Lutheran populace. At tire same time. PIETISM. ENLIGHTENMENT, 
and revival movements tsce REVIVALS) had erased many of tire confessional 
discreparieics in Protestantism to the extent that such distinctions appeared meaningless 
to most contemporaries. The unions that had been established in a number of Gentian 
territories provided the evidence—for example, in Nassau. Baden, and in tike Palatinate. 
Finally the political and administrative reconfiguration of Prussia after the Vienna 
Congress <1815| increased Prussia’s role, where unified church authorities were 
integrated in the eight Prussian provinces (Brandenburg. Pomerania. Western Prussia. 
Eastern Prussia. Saxony. Silesia. Westphalia, and the Rhineland). 

The idea of unification met with approval in the churches, particularly in tike West. It 
was tlte king who held up its implementation because he tried starting in 1822 to impose 
a uniform LITURGY on this new church. Confessional Lutheran groups, however, 
voiced their opposition. because—as did for example FRIEDRICH 
W.SCHLE1ER.MACHER—they were not ready to tolerate the absolutist intervention of 
the crown into church matters. As tlte king increased his pressure in 1830. some resolute 
Lutherans (the so-called Old-Lutherans) decided to split off in Silesia and later in 
Pomerania, many of them later emigrated to AUSTRALIA and the UNITED STATES. 
Although the king declared in 1834 that he wished only for an administrative union, the 
limits on the imposition of a confessional union (consensus union) were rather fluid. 

Even though tlte successor to the throne. Friedrich Wilhelm IV. initially gave the 
impression in 1840 that he wanted to dissolve the union, it continued to exist and won 
increasing approval in Prussia. Although it experienced only limited opposition in Prussia 
from small groups of confessional Lutherans. Lutherans in other states—especially in 
Hannover. Mecklenburg. Saxony, and Bavaria—attacked it vigorously and 
uncompromisingly. Objections in theology, church polity, and massive political 
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opposition to the hegemony of Piussia blended together. Bismarck took such sentiment 
into account insofar as he did not incoiporatc the Lutheran churches of the areas Piussia 
annexed in 1864 and 1866 (among them Schleswig-Holstein. Hessc-Kassel. and 
Hannover) into the Council of the Piussian Church. The Piussian Union was limited to 
the eight old provinces (see above). From then on it was called the Evangelical Church of 
the Old Prussian Union (Altpreussische Union or APU). 

The dispute sunounding the union order of worship, especially the reaction that it 
entailed in 1817. blocked the expansion of a church constitution. Restorative forces 
within the APU worked toward that same goal in tire 1850s. In 1835 the Church Order of 
Rhineland Westphalia may have been introduced and combined the Presbyterian-synodal 
expansion of the congregation with consistorial supervision, however, a church 
constitution existed in the provinces of tire APU beginning only in 1876. This 
constitution organized the church along the same litres all the way to the general synod. 
Confessional differences continued to play a role in German Protestantism, but they were 
increasingly overcome by the comprehensively effective actions of tire church leadership, 
as well as by the activities of the Innei and Foreign Mission that focused on all of 
German Protestantism, and especially, around the turn of tire century, by an expanding 
sense of a national Prcitestant mentality. 

The strength of the Piussian Union became visible in 1918. Tire fall of the House of 
Holtenzollern and the end of the sovereign church regiment was in way an end of the 
APU. It gave itself a new constitution in 1922 and in May 1933 concluded a treaty with 
the State of Piussia. In the church elections of May 23. 1933 the "Germanic" Christians 
emerged overwhelmingly victorious—just as in most German territorial churches—and 
they took over the leading committees. Tire controversy between churches that ensued 
was especially bitter in the APU. In addition to Berlin, the church provinces of 
Brandenburg, Rhineland, and Westphalia were at the center of an intense dispute and 
under growing pressure by the Nazi government. The first confessional synod of the new 
APU took place on May 29. 1934 in Barmen, just two days before tire confessional synod 
of the German Evangelical Church that would adopt in the same town the famous 
Theological Declaration. Tire twelfth and last confessional synod of the APU was held on 
October 16-17 in Brcslau. 

At tire end of World War II. the Church of the APU lost about one third of its teiritory 
with tire loss of East and West Prussia, large parts of Pomerania and Silesia to POLAND 
and the Soviet Union. Confessional Lutherans inside and outside of the APU now pressed 
for a dissolution of the Union and for confessionally constituted churches. That did not 
happen. However, individual church provinces—starting with Rhineland and 
Westphalia—split off from the Evangelischen Qber Kirchenrat <EOK> in Berlin and 
organized autonomous regionally organized churches, although there existed great 
hesitancy to sacrifice tire unity of the APU. A special general synod legitimized this 
development in February 1951. 

Because the German Democratic Republic (East Germany) did not recognize the 
decisions of that synod and raised objections to the use of the word "Prussia" in the name 
of the church, the APU renamed itself the Evangelical Churches of the Union 
(EvangeliseIre Kitchen der Union or EKU) after 1953. In principle, with this name, the 
limitation to the formerly Prussian areas was lifted and hence the Evangelical Churches 
of Anhalt joined the EKU in I960. Pressure from the GDR did not lead to a separation. 
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but ii did result in a breakdown into on Eastern and Western region. This airangement 
was in place until January 1. 1992. 

Currcntly. a process of integration of tlse EKU is taking place with the churches that 
cooperated w ith the Arnoldshain Conference. This conference w as formed in 1967 as an 
organization that encompasses those churches that do not belong to the United 
Evangelical-Lutherun Church (V'eieinigte Evangelisch-Lutherische Kitche Deuischlands 
or VELKDi. Once the merger of the EKU and the Arnoldshain Conference succeeds as 
planned in the summer of 2003. only tire church in Oldernburg and WUittemberg will 
belong to neither the VELKI) or UEK within the Evangelical Church of Germany <EKI». 
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MARTIN GRESCHAT 


PUBLISHING 


Before the invention of the printing prcss in tire fifteenth century, religious publishing 
was a tedious business. From the advent of Christianity to the Middle Ages, the audience 
for published material was very small. Literacy rates rose significantly between tire first 
and the fourteenth centuries, but the financial means that allowed individuals to own 
manuscripts did not accompany this rise in literacy. Even by the fourteenth century. 
European society was so deeply divided by economies and education that reading and 
owning manuscripts was the province primarily of a wealthy elite class and tire church. 
Those manuscripts ow ned by the church were transmitted primarily through the work of 
monastic communities, whose task was primarily preservation. Tire reproduction of 
manuscripts in these communities was performed by hand, with members copying and 
recopying one manuscript after another. 

The invention of tire printing press brought the new profession of publishing. Not only 
was it now possible to produee more copies of manuscripts than ever before, hut there 
was also demand for people to run these presses. Close on tire (reels of the introduction of 
the press was the Protestant REFORMATION, and one of the first books to be publislred 
on tire press was MARTIN LUTHER'S translation of the BIBLE. Although before tire 
late sixteenth century the church controlled its congregations by controlling manuscripts 
and the language in which those texts were written, suddenly there was a proliferation of 
books written in the language of the people. Because tire literacy rate had been 
increasing, some peasants for the first time could read a copy of the Bible that they 
owned in a language that they could understand. In many ways. then, publishing and the 
rise of Protestantism go hand in hand. 

By the seventeenth century. Protestant publishing in England was flourishing. 
Sermons, pamphlets, devotional manuals, essays, and didactic works were the mainstays 
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of publishers during those years. Patronage was still the primaty manner in which an 
author could advance his or her career, so publishers that were devoted to producing 
paiticular kinds of books had not yet developed as a distinct private industry. Even 
though the new publishing industry now made religion books available to a wider 
audience, the audience consisted ptimarily—as it had a century eatlier—of CLERGY. 
The colonial experiment in the New World helped broaden the audience for the books, 
but most of those living in tire colonies had brought their books with them from 
ENGLAND. It was not until the eighteenth century and Benjamin Franklin’s introduction 
of the printing industry to the colonies that publishing began to nourish on American soil. 

By 1792. religious publishing had experienced both a decline and a revival. Printing 
presses in the eighteenth century were occupied more with producing political and social 
pamphlets than with devotional manuals. In addition, writent like Richatd Steele. Joseph 
Addison, and SAMUEL JOHNSON were instrumental in producing some of the first 
newspapers in the English world, the Taller and The Spectator. Such papers reported 
gossip and attracted a large readership in local taverns and pubs, but they contained little 
religious content. The papers were moralistic and didactic, but they approached morality 
from the standpoint of philosophy rather than religion. In general, religion in the 
eighteenth century found itself in decline and was replaced by an emphasis on classical 
LITERATURE and humanistic values. Even though religion publishing and religion 
experienced a decline in the eighteenth century, by century's end JOHN BUNY.AN’S 
PILGRIM'S PROGRESS had gone through 160 editions. 


Publishing in the New World 

In the colonies. Franklin’s printing presses focused on producing newspapers (the first 
published in the American colonies in Philadelphia!, books of moral instruction, and 
political pamphlets. The bookstalls of live cities were also flooded with revolutionary 
essays and pamphlets, such as Thomas Paine's 'The Rights of Man" and "Common 
Sense." At the same time. Puritans had access to a number of readers that they had 
published and used to teach their children about their faith (sec PURITANISM!. Children 
would leam their alphabet by reading verses like "In Adam's fall, we sinned all." 

Succeeding generations of American seekers have sought to reshape their faith to 
incorporate or reflect the cultural forces of live times. By the nineteenth centuiy. the 
desire of European immigrants to hold onto their indigenous religions as safe havens in a 
new world resulted in the rise of American denominationalism. During these years, 
religious publishing was a largely sectarian enterprise, with church-owned presses like 
the Methodist Book Concern (founded in 1789 and later known as the United Methodist 
Publishing and Abingdon Press). Augsburg (founded in 1848). and Broadman House 
(then a trade division of the Sunday School Boaid of the SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION, founded in 1898) publishing devotional books, curriculum resources, 
and hy mnals for a niche audience of clergy and LAITY. 

By live 1960s. many Americans had become disenchanted with traditional institutional 
religious authority, turning away from what they perceived as rigid authoritarianism and 
moving toward religious expressions that fostered introspection, individuality, and 
creativity. Trade publishers like Macmillan. Bobhs-Meriill. Haiper & Row. and New 
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Directions begun to iclcuse titles that appealed to disaffected churchgoers. Macmillan 
scored big with Haney Cox's The Secular City (1965). while Bobhs-Meriill released 
Thomas Alti/er's The Death of God in 1966. New Directions, the preeminent publisher 
of the modernist poetry of Ezra Pound and William Carlos Williams, poured out a steady 
stream of Thomas Merton's protest writings. Zen poems and essays, while Harper & Row 
published the writings of Dorothy Day. as well as Sam Keen's celebratory paean to the 
body and its role in Christian faith and worship. To a Dancing God 11965). 

After the religious and spiritual ferment of the 1960s. Americans seemed to go 
through much of the 1970s and 1980s seeking not so much spiritual renewal as individual 
gratification, with unparalleled consumption of material goods and a focus on the self 
(the so-called "me generation"). A turn from Godcenteredness to self-centeredness and 
individual experience in religion could be seen during this period in movements as 
diverse as LIBERATION THEOLOGY and the JESUS MOVEMENT in the 1970s. The 
self-help and recovery movements of the 1980s eventually became a significant influence 
on religion publishing through such titles as The Road Less Traveled by M.Seott Peck 
and When Bad Things Happen to Goo,! People by Harold Kushner. 

One of the great surprises of religious publishing in the 1970s was the growth of 
evangelical Christian publishing. Driven by the popularity of new forms of Christianity 
among young people, publishers like Tyndale House and Zondervan began to publish 
books to appeal to this new generation. Tyndale’s Living Bible (1971) sold three million 
copies in its fust year, and Zondervan hit the jackpot with Hal Lindsey's apocalyptic 
thriller The Lite Great Planet Earth (1972). 

In 1984. Robert Bellah and colleagues published Habits of the Heart, a now-classic 
book that acknowledged the problems and promises of INDIVIDUALISM for society 
and religion. That same year. Harvard theologian Harvey Cox’s Religion in the Secular 
City: Toward a Postmodern Theology surveyed the resurgence of religion in CULTURE 
and predicted that religious grassroots movements like political FUNDAMENTALISM 
and liberation theology would shape the religion of the 1990s and beyond. Bellah's and 
Cox's books played a pivotal role in gauging the spiritual temperament of America by 
opening new conversations about the role of religion and spirituality in American life. 


Contemporary Trends 

The baby boomers who were formed by the 1960s. 1970s. and 1980s today constitute the 
largest segment of book-buying consumers, and as they enter middle age and begin to 
confront their own mortality, their spiritual search has intensifred. If religion appeared to 
be absent or marginal in the 1970s and 1980s. it has returned to the American landscape 
in the 1990s with a vengeance. Popular culture is filled with references to religion and 
spirituality, from the reverential depiction of angels on prime-time television ("Touched 
by an Angel") to live quirky lyrics of Joan Osbourne’s pop song "What If God Was One 
of Us?" Polls in 1997 indicated that % percent of Americans believed in God or a 
universal spirit. But how does such a statistic translate into practice? How are Americans 
religious in the early twenty-first century? Where do they find their religion, and how are 
their religious questions shaped ? Is there an "American religion." and. if so. what is it? 
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In his The Index of Leading Spiritual Indicators (1996). researcher George Barna 
characterized 1990s religion in America as "a personal i/.cd. customized form of faith 
views which ntcel personal needs, minimize rules and absolutes, and which bear little 
resemblance to the pure foim of any of the world's major religions.’' The syncretism, 
relativism, and individualism that Barna points to reflect the central ways Americans 
reinvented their religion in the 1990s. and live striking commercial success of trade books 
about spiritual and religious topics, may he both tl>c clearest indicator and the most 
central facilitator of that approach to religion. 

Who could have guessed that a simple and sentimental little inspirational book called 
Chicken Soup for the Soul would sell millions of copies in trade bookstores and spawn a 
whole scries of books for various kinds of "souls." including women, teenagers. 
Christians, and so on (not to mention a rash of book titles with the word "soul." many 
having only the most tenuous connection to anything spiritual)'.’ Who could have known 
that a biography of God. written by journalist-tuined-academic Jack Miles, would win the 
Pulitzer Prize? The enormous popularity of books like these, which thirty years ago likely 
would have been published (if at all) by a sectarian religious publisher or an academic 
press and found only small audiences, reflects not only the unexpected resurgence of 
religion in American culture, but also tike transformation of the trade publishing of 
religion. 

The success of Jack Miles’s Coil: A Biography. Harold Bloom's Omens of 
Millennium, and Walter Wangerin's The Book of Cod provided a signpost for the way 
things will be in commercial publishing about religion. Not only are people finding 
religion in its various forms a fascinating topic, they are also engaged in their own varied 
quests to fill live spiritual void that rampant consumerism and greed have left in their 
peisonal lives. The success of books like Kathleen Norris's The Cloister Walk, the Jesus 
Seminar's The Five Gospels, and Karen Armstrong's A History of Cod. demonstrated the 
publishing industry's new willingness to release books that popularized esoteric subjects 
like monastic disciplines and New Testament theology. 

Of course, as Protestant religion publishing has been reshaped by our history, over the 
past thirty years it has also examined that history through a number of key books. Tl>c 
most popular and comprehensive may be Sydney Ahlstrom's monumental A Religious 
History of the American People (1972). which after more than thirty years is still in print. 
Edw in Gaustad's A Religious History of America, first published in 1966 and now in its 
third edition, is still in print and selling steadily. The dean of American church historians. 
Maitin Marty, recently completed the third volume of an anticipated four-volume work. 
Modern American Religion, and brought his study of American religious history into the 
1960s. And in 1992. cultural critic Harold Bloom declared in The American Religion: 
The Emergence of a Post-Christiun Nation that American religion was a kind of 
gnosticism, a religious system emphasizing the possession of secret knowledge and 
practices of religious exciusivism. 


Challenges and Possibilities 

American Protestants have been reinventing their religion since the Puritans first built 
their "city upon a hill” in the New World, and that process continues into this new 
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millennium. The religion publishing industry continues to expeiicnce exciting successes 
and dismal failures. The success of evangelical Protestant publishers with fiction and 
Bible translations has been niiitored by the disappointing performances of 
denominational publishers’ with trade books. Just as the printing press offered a new 
technology for publishers to use to disseminate writings more widely, so has the advent 
of the Internet and electronic books provided tire same oppoitunities for religion 
publishers in the twenty-first century. More and more readers will now have an 
opportunity to read hooks that are readily available in a variety of affordable formats. 
How such technology will affect American Protestant publishing over the next fifty years 
is anyone's guess. One thing is certain—the floodgates have opened, and books will 
continue to play a leading role in shaping live uniquely American Piotestant religious 
quest. 

See also Best Sellers in America. Religious: Bible Translation: Mass Media: 
Periodicals. Piotestant 
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PUFENDORF, SAMUEL (1632-1694) 


German Lutheran philosopher. Pufendorf was bom in Saxony in 1632. the son of a 
Lutheian minister, and was originally bound for the ministry himself. He pursued an 
education in THEOLOGY at the University of Leipzig, a center of Lutlieran learning, but 
eventually he abandoned the study of theology in order to study law. He was a professor 
at the universities of Heidelberg < 1661 1 and Lund 1 1670). 

Pufendorf is famous for his contribution to the philosophy of moial. civil, and 
NATURAL LAW. and for his arguments regarding the relationship between church and 
state. In his treatise The Whole Duly of Man According to the Law of Nature (1673). 
Pufendorf argued that moral law was the result of revelation, civil law was the 
jurisdiction of the state, and natural law was necessary for the functioning of society. God 
wills each indiv idual to live a social life, which is the moral obligation of all humans. 

In Of /lie Nature uiul Qualification of Religion in Reference to Civil Society <16871 
Pufendoif argued for religious tolerance. He concluded that by making religion a private 
matter rather than a public one. societies will achieve religious tolerance. Pufendorf 
originally wrote the treatise as a reaction to Louis XIV's oppression of the French 
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HUGUENOTS. Later the treatise influenced debates elsewhere regarding the separation 
of chureh and slate. 

See also Church and State, Overview; Enlightenment; Toleration 
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HENRY PURCELL (1659-1695) 


English composer. Working in England’s politically and religiously lumuliuous 
seventeenth century. Henry Pureell is considered among the greatest English composers. 
Pureell was born into a family of court musicians in London in 1659. just after the 
restoration of the monarch and live reestablishment of ANGLICANISM. As a hoy he sang 
as a chorister in the King’s Chapel Royal, and later studied composition with John Blow 
and Christopher Gibbons. 

In 1677 Purcell began his lifelong eareer as a composer and musician for chureh and 
couit when Ire was appointed to write pieces for the violins of Charles IPs couit. He 
became organist at Westminster Abbey in 1679 and at the Chapel Royal in 1682. While 
serving the couit. Purcell wrote dozens of chureh anthems, the Service in B-flm minor. 
the Burial Service, and Te Detail. 

In 1685 a Catholic king. James II. ascended the English throne. Pureell and other 
musicians serving the Anglican Church met with hardship as a result. Although Purcell 
did not lose his position, the Chapel Royal's status was greatly diminished. His career 
hardly benefited when Anglican-friendly William and Mary claimed the throne in 1689. 
Their court lacked a focus on music and Pureell was forced to supplement his income by 
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willing more music for the theater. His operas include Dido and Aeneas and The Fairy- 
Queen. Purcell died in London in 1695 and was buried in a plot near the organ at 
Westminster Cathedral. 

Purcell’s compositional style developed within the context of greal political and 
religious change in England. Charles Il's Anglican sympathies and devotion to the 
French music he encountered during his exile spurred a reinvigoration in church music 
upon his return in 1660. The new king's support of church music stood in direct contrast 
to the period of decline under OLIVER CROMWELL S rule. Under Charles II. Purcell 
and his contemporaries brought back some older forms of polyphonic, or many-voiced 
music. However, they also experimented with dramatic solo vocal lines in their music for 
the church. 

Purnell's paiticular contribution to this experimentation came in the form of word 
painting, or pictorialisins. Purcell used a variety of musical gestures to dramatize 
individual words of the text. His anthems, including O die Thank), unto the Lord and 
Blessed tire They that Fear the Lord, exemplify his ability to vivify hymn texts thiough 
music. His devotional songs include emotional settings of penitential texts and solo 
versions of the traditional form of biblical dialogue. Purcell's innovative settings of 
English texts, both for church and theater, have made him renown aiming composers 
working in the English language. 

See also Hymns and Hymnals; Music. English Chureh 
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PURITANISM 


Any description of the Puritan movement must begin by acknow ledging that in sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century England, the very word puritan was a term of abuse that 
contemporaries applied indiscriminately to anyone who was critical of live CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND or. even more indiscriminately, to persons of a certain temperament. London 
stage plays of the late sixteenth century caricatured the ‘'puritan" as ridiculously 
overzealous and yet hypocritical. Politically, the monarchy and church treated the term as 
synonymous with sedition and schism, a strategy based on the assumption that any 
challenge to the authority of the officers of the church (the bishopsl was also a challenge 
to the authority of the monarchy. None of these contexts tells us much about the real 
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thing. Noi until the early seventeenth century did some English men and women begin to 
use the word in a positive sense, although "the godly” was probably a more prevalent 
self-ret'eience. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, puiitanism came to stand for 
mental narrowness and a moral authoritarianism. Again, none of these uses of the term 
informs us about Puritanism as a religious movement in its own time and place, except 
that it was always controversial. 

Puiitanism was a movement of religious reform that arose within the Church of 
England during the itign of ELIZABETH I 11558-1603). Summoning Christians to 
intensify their level of religious practice, and calling also for changes in worship and 
chureh government, the movement could not avoid becoming entangled in politics in a 
country where, as a consequence of the REFORMATION, the head of tire civil state was 
also head of a single, comprehensive state church. Never supported by Elizabeth or her 
successors James 111603-1635) and Charles I (1625-1649). the movement unexpectedly 
came into power in the early 1610s after Parliament asserted its authority and its army 
defeated the king in a CIVIL WAR <1643-1645). This moment of triumph was short¬ 
lived because the moderates and conservatives who dominated Parliament were alienated 
by the ascendancy of left-wing puritanism in tire aimy under the leadership of OLIVER 
CROMWELL. The radicals had their way with the execution of Charles I in 1649. and a 
Commonwealth was established with Cromwell as its head <1653-1658). After 
Cromwell’s death and tire restoration of Charles II to tire throne in 1660. the new 
government enacted stringent rules of ’'conformity” that thousands of clergy and lay 
people could not accept. Leaving tire Church for good, these "Nonconformists” or 
’ Dissenters’' (see NONCONFORMITY. DISSENT) practiced their faith under conditions 
of great difficulty. The presence of Puritans in America began in the 1620s and 1630s. 
when a significant number of emigrants founded the colonies of Plymouth. 
Massachusetts. Connecticut, and New Haven in New England. There they were able to 
implement distinctive patterns of ministry, worship, and chureh organization and to 
maintain these patterns well beyond the close of the seventeenth century. Beginning with 
a common parent and continuing to share many of the same ideas. Puritanism in America 
enjoyed a Iregemony that puritans in England never achieved. 

Like many other reformers. Puritans did not agree among themselves on means and 
ends. The movement encompassed a spectrum that ranged from radicals impatient with 
the "corruptions” of the church to conservatives who preferred unity and order to schism 
or sectarianism. During the reign of Elizabeth I. some reformers agitated for replacing the 
office of bishop, or episcopacy, w ith a ministry of equals, and for transforming the rituals 
of worship in the B(X)K OF COMMON PRAYER by eliminating all "remnants" of 
Catholic practice. Such Puritans were influenced by live example of Reformed churches 
in GERMANY. SWITZERLAND. FRANCE, and the NETHERLANDS. Leaders of the 
Refoimed tradition—JOHN CALVIN but also HEINRICH BOLLINGER. MARTIN 
BUCER iwho came to ENGLAND in 1549 and taught briefly at Cambridge University), 
and THEODORE BEZA—provided the core ideas that were publicized in live 1560s and 
1570s by a small group of English clergy, some of whom had encountered the Refoimed 
model during their years as exiles on live Continent during the reign of Mary Tudor 
<1553-1558). These ideas included the following: (1) that live “lawful” form of church 
government was prescribed in the New Testament, which contained rules that must be 
followed exactly: (2) that Catholic forms of worship were ’'idolatrous” violations of the 
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Second Commandment, and lhal Pioteslant worship should eliminate all vestiges of 
Catholicism: <3) that the proper relationship between CHURCH AND STATE was not to 
allow one to dominate the other, as the monarchy in England did the church, but to regard 
them as constituting two distinctive realms or kingdoms, the fust spiritual, tire other 
temporal, each independent of each other yet conjoined under God: and (4) that the 
visible church should be a purified, ethical community that administered tire 
SACRAMENTS of BAPTISM and the LORD’S SUPPER only to persons who could 
demonstrate their worthiness. "Forward” reformers in England, chief among them 
THOMAS CARTWRIGHT and John Field, brought most of these ideas together in a 
manifesto that others within the movement regarded as too extreme. An Admonition to the 
Parliament 11572). 

Everyone within the movement agreed, however, on the imperative to elevate the 
quality of the ministry and to demand much more of the LAITY. From a puritan 
perspective the average English person was too ignorant and uncaring to qualify as a 
"real" Christian. Nor were the mass of the CLERGY considered much better. The 
founding of Emmanuel College. Cambridge 11584> was undertaken expressly to train a 
different kind of minister for the church, men devoted to PREACHING and to practicing 
a rigorously disciplined lifestyle. Another aspect of the puritan program was to address 
such problems as poverty, drunkenness, violence, unrestrained sexuality, and illiteracy. 
This concern for "social discipline" was in keeping with a widely held principle— 
vigorously renewed in the second phase of the Protestant Reformation and. in the wake of 
the Council of Trent, within live Catholic COUNTER-REFORMATION—that the church 
was responsible for supervising the moral and social (wealth of a Christian society. 
Puritanism thus became a factor in the social life of English communities as reformers, 
often with the support of local magistrates or notables, encouraged the regulation of 
social behavior, stricter observance of the Sabbath (Sunday), or SABBATARIANISM, 
more schooling to promote literacy, and better care of the disabled and disadvantaged. 


Puritanism as a Devotional Movement 

The deeper goal was to bring about a deeper, more systematic piety among lay people 
and clergy, a piety expressed in practices such as prayer, meditation, attending sermons, 
reading live BIBIJi and other "godly” books, maintaining an orderly household, and. 
above all. constant, routim/ed self-examination. The ministers who described this piety 
insisted that religious practices were useless if they were performed only mechanically, 
out of a sense of obligation. Anyone who did so was a hypocrite or formalist, someone 
trapped in the externals of religion. The true Christian was someone whose "heart”—the 
spiritual center of the self—was stirred up to seek after Christ. Self-examination taught 
the fundamental lesson that humans were sinners entirely without merit, and that 
SALVATION was solely theirs thanks to divine mercy. Self-examination also taught the 
imperative of repentance, the true Christian mourned with a broken bean the condition of 
being a sinner. Only then was it possible to respond in faith to the gospel promise of free 
GRACE, a promise conveyed through preaching. By about 1600 or 1610. a handful of 
preacher-theologians, most notably WILLIAM PERKINS (1558-1602). who taught at 
Cambridge, had expanded this description of tire spiritual life into a well-rehearsed 
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“practical divinity." a description of w hat the would-be Christian must do to experience 
his or her election, that was widely reiterated by a “spiritual brotherhood" of like-minded 
ministers within the church. 

Pleaching was the principal means of propagating this way of life, but preaching was 
seconded by a lively market in printed books. One important publication was a translation 
of the Bible that became know n as the "Geneva Bible" (1560) because most of the woik 
on it was done by English clergy in exile on the Continent during the reign of Mary 
Tudor. (Not until the publication in 1611 of the “King Janws version" was the Geneva 
Bible replaced, at least for official purposes.i Another of great significance, although too 
bulky and expensive for most persons to own. was JOHN FOXE’S deeply anti-Catholic 
and apocalyptic retelling of the history of the Christian church, and especially the most 
recent centuiy of English histoiy. The Acts and Monuments or Book of Martyrs (1559). 
By the early seventeenth century, manuals or guides on how to be a true Christian were 
being frequently reprinted in response to reader demand; among tire more popular or 
influential was Arthur Dent's The Plain Mans Pathway to Heaven (1610) and Richaid 
Rogers's Seven Treatises. 

The theological framework of these manuals was broadly Calvinist, although always a 
CALVINISM titled toward tire practical divinity. During live reigns of Elizabeth and 
James 1. much of the church leadership shared w ith the refoimers live concept of an all¬ 
sovereign God who determined which of humankind were destined to be saved; whether 
God also elected others to a state of reprobation (damnation) was more controversial. 
That is. the Church of England officially supported certain aspects of Calvinism. A wide 
spectrum of clergy followed St. Augustine in always rejecting Pelagianism. or salvation 
through works-righteousness. Yet differences also emerged: for example. William 
Perkins has been termed a "hyper-Calvinist" for his emphasis on double predestination; 
that is. God decided that much of humankind was "reprobate" and others were of tire 
elect without regard in either instance to their actions in the world. Nonetheless, the order 
of salv ation endorsed in sermons and manuals encompassed a voluntarism that the clergy 
justified on tire basis of certain scholastic or philosophical tiuisms. and also on their own 
role as means of grace, intemrediaries between Christ and humankind who pleaded with 
sinners to acknowledge and accept the gospel promise. For some of tire clergy, this 
voluntarism was linked to an idiom of a "COVENANT" between God and humankind, 
with faith and repentance as conditions to be fulfilled on the part of humans in response 
to the promise of free grace (see COVENANT THEOLOGY). 


A Mon mint Beset by Tensions 

This description of the “practical divinity" poses anew the question as to what was 
distinctive about Puritanism. The anti-Catholicism of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs was the 
meat and drink of popular Protestantism in early seventeenth-century England. Many 
Puritans who taught or practiced tire order of salvation accepted some version of 
episcopal church government; William Perkins conformed to the rules of the church. Nor 
were “forward" Puritans committed to the "Presbyterian" form of church government that 
most of the Reformed churches on the Continent had adopted (see 
PRESBYTERIANISM. PRESBYTERY. CHURCH GOVERNMENT). Although a 
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substantial number of clergy and laity were uncomfortable with Catholic "remnants.” an 
undisciplined clergy, and the “mixed" or unpurifted nature of chutch mentbetship. the 
Puritan movement of the early seventeenth century cannot be neatly summarized, in part 
because it contained an incipient radicalism and a de facto "CONGREGATIONALISM" 
that grow up within Puritan-controlled towns and parishes, especially in the counties of 
Essex and Suffolk. Any movement founded on a vision of the "true" church, and 
wielding also the categories of "unlaw ful” and "idolatrous." was bound to spawn purists 
who rejected any accommodation with the "corruptions" of the Church of England. A 
leading example of this purism was "Separatism." or secession from the Church of 
England on the grounds that, having violated the law of God. it was no longer a true 
churoh. The most important of live early Separatists was the clergyman ROBERT 
BROWNE, who laid out this argument in a brief, illicitly published pamphlet entitled 
Reformation without Tarying for Ante (1582). Other Separatists followed him in 
denouncing the church as untrue and in acting out of "conscience" to fotm independent 
congregations in which they experimented with covenants and lay-centered governance. 
Facing heavy fines, imprisonment, or execution, most of the Separatists moved to the 
Netherlands. One such group of exiles, originating as a congregation in Yorkshire under 
the leadership of JOHN ROBINSON, settled in Amsterdam and afterward in Leiden 
<1609): some of this group sailed on the Mayflower in 1620 and founded the colony of 
Plymouth in New England. 

Those clergy who rejected schism and remained within the church faced another set of 
tensions. Should they work vigorously to exclude the ignorant and the scandalous in their 
paiishes from the sacraments of baptism and the Lord's Supper? To attempt such a 
process of discipline in local churches was to risk arousing anger and conflict within a 
town or parish. Yet to accept everyone was to admit pollution into the church. No less 
perplexing was the dilemma of whether to practice some aspects of nonconformity, as in 
refusing to wear the vestments of a priest or omitting the sign of the cross in the service 
of baptism, irregularities that appealed to many members of the spiritual brotherhood. 
The fundamental tension, present within lire Reformed tradition but cxaceibated in the 
English context, was theological, whether to understand live visible church as 
comprehensive or as selective. Every puritan-minded minister also faced the moral 
dilemma of whether schism was proferable to conformity. 

When the authority of the crown collapsed in the early 1640s and Parliament assumed 
control of the church, these tensions made it impossible for live reformers to agree on how 
to reorganize the church. At the WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY, a gathering of English 
and Scottish clergy commissioned in 1643 by Parliament to proparo a new scheme of 
churoh order, the great majority favored some version of presbyterianism. A minority 
insisted that the tiue apostolic model was "independency" or Congregationalism, that is. a 
church older centered on the authority of each autonomous (and selective) congregation. 
The Assembly did. however, prepare the widely acknowledged WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION and a CATECHISM. As this debate was taking place, thousands of lay 
men and women, together with some clergy, were rethinking the relationship between 
Scripture and the Holy Spirit, the place of the "law” in live order of salvation, the timing 
of tire coming kingdom, and the proper basis for church and state. Out of this period of 
confusion and innovation diverged three enduring religious communities in England, 
each with puritanism as its parent: the Independents or Congregationalists: the 
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BAPTISTS. \vl»o repudiated infant baptism and who. like the Independents. favored the 
autonomy of local congregations; and the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, oi Quakets. a group 
that began to take shape in the early 1650s and that rejected all external “forms" 
(ministry, sacraments, instituted church) in favor of an indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Not 
surprisingly, these groups challenged the authority of the civil state over the church. 
Certain radicals such as JOHN MILTON. Oliver Cromwell, and ROGER WILLIAMS 
(who published in England even though lie lived in New England) began to argue for a 
wider liberty of conscience and live toleration of Jews and Protestants. 

This extraordinary period came to an end in 1660 with the restoration of the 
monarchy. The 1662 Act of Conformity forced those clergy and laity who still wanted to 
pursue the puritan program to leave the Church of England and to practice their faith 
under conditions that sometimes approached those of persecution. Many Nonconformists, 
and especially Quakers, were jailed; all were excluded from major institutions such as 
Parliament and the universities. Slowly, the several groups of Nonconformists built up a 
system of alternative institutions: first and foremost, churches, congregations, or 
societies, but also educational and charitable institutions, together with systems of 
publishing. During this period the Baptist lay minister JOHN BUNYAN wrote the 
greatest masterpiece of Puritan prose. The Pilgrim't Progress from This World, to Unit 
Which Is to Come (Pt. 1. 1678; Pt. 2. 1684). At the beginning of live reign of William III. 
who overthrew James II in the "Glorious Revolution” of 1688. moderates on both sides 
proposed that live church find ways of accommodating the presbyterian and 
congregational wings of Nonconformity. For political and other reasons, no such 
accommodation occuired. Nor were the Presbyierians and Congregationalists able to 
overcome their own differences and combine into a single denomination, in part because 
some of tire Presbyterians were turning away from Reformed orthodoxy as defused by the 
Westminster Confession. This liberalizing trend is one sign that the Puiitanism of the late 
sixteenth century was winding dow n. However, a more important sign is that by the mid- 
1690s Nonconformists no longer aspired to refoim the entire Chureh of England. That is. 
they gave up on their historical goal of attaining comprehensiveness. A movement 
dedicated to transforming a national church had given way to denominations or sects and 
to an acceptance of pluralism in place of uniformity. 


Puritanism in New England 

The chief motive behind the migration to New England in live 1630s of some 15.000 
English nven and women was tlveir wish to worship as they pleased, although many may 
have also Ivoped to improve their economic situation. The emigrants, most of whom came 
as families, included a large contingent of clergy whose authority helped to ensure that 
the colonists were spared most of the confusion that undermined live English movement 
in the 161<)s and 1650s. Compared to live situation in England. Puritanism in New 
England may seem remarkably coherent, as in certain respects it was. Yet no culture is 
static or completely homogeneous, and so change and conflict also figure in the New 
World side of the story. 

The emigrants experimented in various ways with how to reorganize church, ministry, 
and worship. By 1636 a normative pattern was taking shape, a pattern described in a 
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document drafted and approved by a “synod" of ministers lhai met in Cambridge. 
Massachusetts. in 1646 and 1648 and subsequently approved by individual churches and 
the Massachusetts civil government. Published in 1649 in Cambridge and London under 
the title A Platform of Church Discipline Gathered Oat of the Word of God. but 
familiarly known as tire CAMBRIDGE PLATFORM, this document defined the true 
church as covenanted and selective in its membership: declared that such membership 
was confined to “visible saints." that is. adults who could make a profession of the "work 
of grace.” together with their children: asserted that each congregation was 
autonomous—hence. “Congregationalism": democratized the structure of church 
government by specifying that the “power of the keys" (Matthew* 18:17) rested with the 
entire congregation (although the right to vote on church affairs was limited to men): and 
provided a new basis for church and slate, the “two-kingdom" theory that was favored 
within the Reformed tradition. 

The Platform was at once radical and moderate, uncompromising and flexible. 
Although it scenvd firmly to reject the idea of tl»c visible church as comprehensive in 
favor of a highly selective standard for admitting members, in several places it urged that 
congregations exercise live “judgment of charity." Empowering the laity in a manner akin 
to the experiments of live Separatists, it also insisted that God had man-dated a clerical 
“office" with privileges and powers unique to those who were called to this vocation. 
Moreover, although it affirmed the autonomy of each congregation, it also permitted 
interchurch synods and sanctioned a role for the civil magistrates as guardians of church 
order. 

The flexibility of the Platform and the new-found hegemony of puritan practices, 
however, did not prevent radical critics from attacking the new church order. Roger 
Williams, an ordained clergyman in the Church of England who emigrated in 1631 and 
was briefly attached to the church in Salem, felt that the "Congregational Way" erred in 
sanctioning a religious role for the civil magistrate and. Separatist-like, accused the 
emigrants of not fully renouncing the corruptions of the Church of England. Williams 
was banished from live colony in 1635. and moved to unclaimed territory to the south that 
became the town of Providence in a new colony. Rhode Island. The most dramatic 
reliving of old tensions was a controversy that arose in 1636 and 1637 over matters of 
doctrine, style. Biblical interpretation, and church membership. The majority of the 
ministers were dismayed to find themselves being criticized as “legal preachers" and 
“popish factors” (i.e.. claiming too much authority) by some of the laity. Especially out¬ 
spoken was ANNE HUTCHINSON, an articulate, self-confident woman member of the 
Boston church in her early forties, whose father had been a nonconformist clergyman in 
the Church of England and whose husband was a substantial merchant. The ministers 
were further dismayed to discover that their colleague JOHN COTTON, a minister in the 
Boston church and a man of great personal authority, was questioning some aspects of 
their preaching. Together. Cotton and Anne Hutchinson complained that live other 
ministers were resting assurance of salvation on evidence that tilted in the direction of 
“SANCTIFICATION.'’ or "works.” Rhetoric quickly overtook reality. Tl>e majority 
riposted by equaling Hutchinson and her followers with ANTINO.M1AN1SM and by 
warning that social and religious order would be turned “upside down" if WOMEN were 
allowed to assert themselves in public, as Hutchinson seemed to be doing. Cotton 
eventually yielded to live pressure put on him to disavow Anne Hutchinson and to cease 
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criticizing his colleagues. Hutchinson, who asserted a role as prophetess and veered off 
into murky waters, theologically, was banished from the colony in 1638. A number of 
persons, most of them members of the Boston church, were also banished or penalized in 
other ways. 

Historians continue to debate whether John Cotton and the "legal" preachers, of whom 
the most important were Thomas Shepard. THOMAS HOOKER. Richard Mather, and 
Peter Bulkeley. were at odds with each other or out of step with Refomied 
ORTHODOXY. Regardless of any such differences, the Westminster Shorter Catechism 
became the catechism of choice among tire colonists by the end of tire seventeenth 
century, and the clergy affirmed the Westminster Confession (technically in its 
"congregational" version, known as the Savoy Declaration of I658> as their doctrinal 
standard. 


Iniformity. Change, and Identity 

The 'Congregational Way" fulfilled the longstanding ambition of tire Puiitan movement 
to restore the apostolic model of the church, in their eyes the only "lawful" system of 
church governance. Christian primitivism—that is. the goal of eliminating all "humane 
inventions" and restoring the purity of lire "first times"—also shaped the earliest 
compilations of "laws and libeities" (1641: I648> in Massachusetts and New Haven. The 
rules and practices that governed civil society were consistent in other ways with tire 
Puritan program. The colonists substituted numbers for the customary "pagan" names of 
the months and days of the calendar, eliminated all of the holidays and feast days of the 
traditional liturgical calendar, restricted tire sale of alcohol, and required families to teach 
their children to read. More unusual, even unexpected, was the restricting of freemanship, 
a legal status that entitled those admitted to it to vote in civil affairs, to men who were 
church members. In the two colonics (Massachusetts and New Haven I where this law 
was enacted, its purpose was to protect the churches from un ware anted intiusions. not of 
giving tire churches authority over civil affairs. Simultaneously, although infoimally. the 
colonists resolved to exclude the clergy from holding civil office, a means of 
safeguarding tire civil state from undue intluences. Yet the underlying assumption was 
that the two "kingdoms." the one "spiritual." the other "temporal." constituted a 
harmonious whole grounded on the principle that God w anted both forms of government 
to enforce the moral law and defend truth against heresy. Yet the extent to which 
everyday life was regulated by a strict moral code or families by patriarchy is often 
exaggerated, as it was by Nathaniel Haw thorne in The Siarlei Letter (1850). 

The consolidating of this social and religious system was abetted by institutions that 
dated back to the beginnings of settlement. In 1636 a group of ministers initiated the 
founding of a college, shortly to be named Han ard after a minister who died in 1638 and 
left half of his estate to tire new institution. Its leading purpose was to provide a ministry 
fully literate in the classical languages and in tire "arts" of thinking and writing, as then 
understood. to take the place of the men who emigrated in the 1630s. Because it was also 
assumed that trutlr—that is. a Reformed Protestant understanding of God’s Word—was 
clearly revealed to anyone who honestly sought it. differences of opinion were regarded 
as inappropriate, possibly subversive of good order, and potentially as sins against tire 
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divine will. The well-being of the godly commonwealth depended, therefore, on 
preventing any such differences of opinion, which the magistrates and ministers likened 
to infectious disease. The colonists acknowledged a "liberty of conscience" that could he 
exercised privately, aside from civil obligations. Otherwise, they assumed that the civil 
state was responsible for suppressing religious dissent. 

The colonists' policy of uniformity was put to the test in the 1640s. when it attracted 
the attention of English radicals, hut more severely so in tlve late 1650s when the first 
Quaker missionaries arrived in Massachusetts, and again in the 1660s when a small group 
of Congregationalism renounced infant baptism and organized a Baptist church (1665). 
Whippings, fines, and imprisonment proved ineffective: and the execution of four 
Quakers in Massachusetts between 1659 and 1661 led the English government to order 
that no more such executions take place. When the civil government in Massachusetts 
was reorganized in 1691 on the basis of a chatter granted by William 111 in place of the 
original charter of the Massachusetts Bay Company, like crown mandated a certain 
measure of toleration. 

Meanwhile the Congregational system had been evolving in several respects. The 
Cambridge Platform left unresolved a question that eventually had to be addressed: were 
the children of a parent who had been baptized as an infant entitled to the sacrament 
themselves? Strictly speaking live answer was no because baptism belonged only to the 
children of persons who qualified for membership on the basis of describing the work of 
grace. In live 1630s and 1610s. live original system worked well enough to incorporate at 
least half, and perhaps closer to three -quaners. of the colonists and their children within 
the church. However, as those children came of age and had families of their own. a 
much smaller percentage of them came forward as adults to offer the customary 
testimony. Were all those who were simply members by virtue of their baptism entitled to 
remain as members, and to pass the privilege of membership on to the next generation? 
First in 1657. liven in 1662. two councils of ministers answered this question 
affirmatively. In authorizing what was later nicknamed the "half-way covenant." they 
ended up creating two categories of visible saints: "full" members, entitled to vote in 
church affairs and participate in the Lord's Supper, and members in live “external" 
covenant, entitled mainly to have their children baptized. Schisms and ongoing conflict 
followed upon the decisions of 1662 . for some congregations and a handful of ministers 
resisted any deviation from the original rules, labeling them "humane inventions." 
Gradually the second category of members surpassed tlve first in size. As this happened, 
the Congregational Way became a hybrid: selective or gathered in one respect, but very 
nearly a parish church system in another. Moreover, local practice varied from one town 
to the next, with towns and churches in the Connecticut River Valley always a little out 
of step with those along the coast. 

From the beginning, the Puntan colonists puzzled over the meaning of their venture 
across the Atlantic. Tlve framework of Christian primitivism served them well in some 
respects. Another framework was providence, a framework tlve colonists shared with 
most other Christians of their day. The answer to a great many questions (e.g.. why safe 
passage across tlve Atlantic, why that drought or storm or illness) was the intention (and 
attention) of a God who watched over and arranged every event in human life. Discerning 
the signs of God's providence, and deciphering their significance, was an ongoing 
challenge that engaged the ministers, the civil leaders, and a great many ordinary people. 
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Most of I hose people also assumed lhal ihe colonists: had entered into a national covenant 
with God. a sequel to ihe great prototype in Deuteronomy. A covenanted people were 
obligated to obey God's rules and persist in holiness: if they faltered, then God was sure 
to indic ate his anger. As early as the late 1630s. the ministers were beginning to warn that 
the colonists were losing some of their fervor, and by the 1660s and 1670s these warnings 
had coalesced in a sermon form known as the JEREMIAD. INCREASE MATHER, a 
second-generation colonist and longtime minister in Boston, became perhaps the most 
persistent preacher of jeremiads. He was also drawn to APOCALYPTICISM, or the 
expectation that live final events foretold in Revelation were beginning to occur. It has 
often been suggested that the Puritans in New England were millenarians who thought of 
themselves as distinctively “chosen" and their land as the site of the New Jerusalem of 
the end times, although the prevailing world view was closer to primitivism and 
providential ism (see MILLENARIANS AND MILLENNIALJSM). 

Well into the eighteenth century the "Congregational Way” remained the dominant 
system of church government in the New England colonies, and the "practical div inity" 
that can be traced back to William Perkins reigned as well. Given these continuities, and 
given the thorough implementing in New England of the Refornvd program with respect 
to worship, doctrine, ministry, church and state, sacred space, and time, dating live "end" 
of Puritanism in New England is almost an artificial exercise. Yet live hegemony of 
Puritanism in New England can easily mislead historians and interpreters in the twenty- 
first century into exaggerating its importance. Much of live intellectual baggage of live 
colonists, together with the social rules they employed about such matters as property 
distribution, child rearing, and inheritance, drew on far more complex sources: custom, 
humanism, and live English common law. to name but three. Separating out these 
influences from those that originated within the Puritan movement of the late sixteenth 
century is crucial, as is recognizing that Puritanism modified its tone or coloring in 
response to changing historical circumstances and in its multiple local settings. 


Puritanism and Modernity 

In the twentieth century. Puritanism attrac ted a great deal of attention as a likely source of 
MODERNITY. The German social theorist MAX W EBER advanced the most rnfluential 
argument in this regard. He proposed that Protestants, hut especially the Puritans, had 
transformed the "other-worldly asceticism" of the Catholic system as practiced by 
monastics into a "this-worldly asceticism.” that is. a disciplined approach to time and 
work that drew its energy from anxieties about being one of the elect. In turn, this "wort; 
ethic." or making work normative and regular, had been a critical agent in the making of 
capitalism, which incorporated this self-discipline and transmuted it into an unrelenting 
urge to work and therefore to acquire. Tlve American sociologist Robert Merton 
complemented Weber's broad argument by proposing that English Puritans had played a 
distinctive role in the scientific revolution of the seventeenth century Csee NATURE). 
More recently, social historians of early modern England have proposed that Puritans 
took live lead in suppressing the communal and morally extravagant modes of "traditional 
popular culture" with a proto-middle-class culture of discipline centered on the FAMILY 
and the individual <see INDIVIDUALISM). Historians of Puritanism in America have 
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followed a different path in suggesting that the movement served as a source of 
democracy- The equivalent argument among British historians, now genet ally rejected, is 
that Puritans advocated the authority of Parliament and ' the people” over against the 
authority of the monarchy. To this day. Puritanism is an irresistible "x" that historians, 
social theorists, and cultural critics interpret in light of the ever-changing shape of 
modernity. 
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PUSEY, EDWARD BOUVERIE (1800- 

1882) 


English scholar anil c hurch leader. Pusey w as bom August 22. I MOO and died September 
16. 1882. He was educated at Eton and Christ Church (Oxford) and was elected a fellow 
of Oriel College in 1823. Urged by his teachers to become versed with the new 
intellectual movements coming out of GERMANY so that they might be refuted, lie 
studied at Gottingen. Berlin, and Bonn between 1825 and 1827. There he encountered 
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JG.Eichhom and FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER. and established friendships with 
FRIEDRICH THOLUCK and JOHANN AUGUST NEANDER. 

Duiing this period Pusey. expressing sympaihy with some of ihe German religious 
trends, published An Historical Enquiry into the Probable Cause.* of the Rational 
Charac ter lately Predomhumt at the Thcot-ogy of Germany (1827). He was later to 
repudiate this sympathetic account and become an archcritic of tire ENLIGHTENMENT 
theologies. As a result of his scholarship he was appointed Regius professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford and canon of Christ Church. He was ordained to the priesthood in the CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND in 1828. 

Pusey’s religious and political sympathies unwed to the right as liberal criticism of the 
religious establishment grew, and by 1832 Ire had become convinced that tire Church of 
England was being threatened by the growing liberal agenda. In 1833 he formally 
associated himself with the OXFORD MOVEMENT and its defense of tire traditional 
tenets of tire church. His first contribution to the Tracts for the Times—Tract XVIII 
("Thoughts on the Benefits of tire System of Fasting")—was signed with his initials 
(EBPt. Pusey's signature to what had been theretofore anonymous publications 
associated both Pusey with the movement and the movement with Pusey. His academic 
and social standing gave status to tire fledgling movement, which frequently came to he 
labeled "Puseyism." 

Duiing 1836 Ire published a series of tracts on BAPTISM that appealed to early church 
teachings and emphasized the seriousness of postbaptismal sins. His interest in SIN and 
GRACE led him to be an advocate of priestly CONFESSION. His interest in the early 
church also led him to organize the republication of much of the literature in the Library 
of the Fathers. Also during the late 1830s Ire served as an impoitant apologist for the 
Oxford Movement and published his Letter to the Bishop of Oxford (1839). 

After 1841. and JOHN HENRY NEWMAN'S withdrawal from active participation in 
the movement on account of the negative reactions toward Tract XC. Pusey became its 
most impoiiant leader. In 1843 he published The Holy Eucharist: A Comfort to the 
Penitent, which emphasized tire dextrine of the real presence. The vice chancellor of 
Oxford and six faculty of divinity condemned the sermon as heretical (see HERESY), 
and Ire was suspended from tire university pulpit for two years. The harshness and 
questionable legality of the decision, however, earned Pusey a large degree of public 
sympathy. 

With Newman's secession to Rome in 1815. Pusey's leadership assumed even more 
importance and Ire gave the Catholic revival within ANGLICANISM new themes. One 
was the focus on parish ministry. He underwrote the rebuilding of St. Saviour's. Leeds, as 
a memorial to his wife, and this church became a ministerial model for later Catholic- 
revival parishes. He participated (and financially supported) the move to reestablish 
religious outers within Anglicanism. He continued to emphasize tire importance of 
priestly confession. Although not a Ritualist himself, he strongly defended the movement 
among members of the Catholic revival to restore traditional ritual and ceremony in 
Anglican worship. Finally in tire decade of the 1860s he worked to advance the cause of 
reunion with Rome. He argued that popular devotions and beliefs, not official doctrines, 
separated tire two churches. The First Vatican Council and its definition of papal 
infallibility disappointed him profoundly. 
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Throughout the latter decades of his career Puscy actively assumed the role of 
defender of the traditional teachings of the Church of England against liberal threats. He 
attacked the attempt by men such as BENJAMIN JOWETT to reform (and declerieizei 
the education at Oxford, he criticized the publication of Essays and Reviews (I860) and 
its advocacy of an historical critical approach to the BIBLE; l»e vigorously supported the 
retention of the Athanasian Creed in live Anglican BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, he 
defended the belief in eternal punishment, and he fought those who wished to 
rcconceptuali/e the miracles of the gospels to make Christianity more palatable to 
modern science. 

Puscy died September 16. 1882 and was buried in the nave of Christ Church (Oxford). 
His library (purchased by followers of his) became the foundation of Puscy House in 
Oxford, an institution that continues to be a memorial and study center dedicated to his 
principles. 

See also Anglo-Catholicism 
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RADE, MARTIN (1857-1940) 


German theologian. Rade was bom at Rcnnersdorf/ Oberiausitz April 4. 1857. and died at 
Ftankfuri/Main April 9. 1940. His father was a Lutheran pastor, and Ik studied 
THEOLOGY in Leipzig, a stronghold of LUTHERANISM. His most important 
theological teacher was ADOIJ-' VON HARNACK. After a brief tenure as a private tutor 
he became a pastor in SehoenbacliOberlausitz in 1882. serving there for ten years. From 
1892 to 1899 Rade served as minister at the Paulskirchc in Fiank-furtAlain. 

While he w as serving in his first parish. Rade also began to work as a journalist. In 
1886 Ik founded the journal Chihtlkhe Well together with theologians Wilhelm 
Bornemann. Paul Drews, and Friedrich Loots. Until 1931 he remained editor and 
publisher of this magazine, which represented the voice of "culture Protestantism'’ 
(Kiihurptvteilaiiii.wui.il in GERMANY. Rade suppoited the politics of national liberals. 
As did his brother-in-law FRIEDRICH NAUMANN. Rade later became a liberal 
theologian and politician. Theological and political liberalism were decisive for his 
religious engagement. 

To devote himself to publishing the Chrinliche Well. Rade left his parish in 1898 and 
began to teach at the University of Marburg. Marburg became the center of his political 
and journalistic work. 

As a liberal theologian Rade supported the £ vangelitch-sozialcr Kongrefi, which was 
founded in 1890. In various controversies with conservative church leaders he afforded 
critical voices the opportunity to publish in his journal. 
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Early on Rade supported the demands for a democratic Germany. After 1918 he 
supported the Weimar republic. Together with other liberal theologians he was active in 
the liberal Deutsche Deinokralische Farid. 

After 1933 Rade did not belong to the 'CONFESSING CHURCH*' (Bekennende 
Kirche). Despite Ins distance from National Socialism and his pcrconally courageous 
support of individual persecuted Jews. Rade did not perceive the unjust character of the 
Nazi regime. 

See also Cultural Protestantism: Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism 
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RADIO EVANGELISM 


See Mass Media 


RAGAZ, LEONHARD (1868-1945) 


Swiss theologian. Raga/ was bora to Baitholome and Luzin Ragaz, a farming family, in 
Tarnins in the Grisons of SWITZERLAND on July 28. 1868. Familiar with economic 
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hardship, and mailed by his rural mountain community's cooperative movement and 
common ownership of the surrounding forests and meadows. Ragaz early embraced 
democratic socialism. After theological study in Basel. Jena, and Berlin, and ordination in 
189<). he served three different congregations of live Swiss Reformed Church. The plight 
of the poor, problems related to alcoholism, peace, and—as a result of his marriage to 
Clara Nadig—WOMEN'S rights claimed much of his energy alongside PREACHING. In 
1908 he was ealled to the University of Zurich to teach systematic and practical theology. 
He resigned from that position in 1921. moved to the city’s workers' district, and 
attempted to establish a settlement house there. He sided with the strikers in tire highly 
political Swiss strikes of 1903. 1912. and 1918. A card-carrying socialist, he fought the 
Bolshevik and Nazi ideologies, and engaged in efforts to bring their victims into 
Switzerland. Ragaz died December 6. 1945. 

At tire heart of his religious socialism was the theology of the ' KINGDOM OF GOD." 
For Ragaz this kingdom was a vision of the Christian revolution. Hie recovery of New 
Testament ESCHATOLOGY and its leaching of God's present and coming reign caused 
Ragaz to renounce the individual-focused faith of culture Protestantism. Interpreting 
Jesus's death and resurrection as events of a revolution that both judges the world and 
propels it toward its own coming resurrection. Ragaz preached a double hope: one that 
awaits the great change at the end of time and one that expects and works for change 
even now in the present. He saw such latter changes in renewal movements like 
democracy and socialism, and in the work for peace and women's rights while never 
identifying them with God's kingdom. 

See also Cultural Protestantism: Socialism. Christian; Theology 
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RAIKES, ROBERT (1735-1811) 


English social reformer. Born in Gloucester. ENGLAND on September 14. 1735. Robert 
Raikes was the son of a printer who founded a local newspaper. Succeeding to the 
editorship of the paper after his father's death in 1757. Raikes became known for his 
local benevolence. In 1768. for example, he appealed in the paper for reform of abuses in 
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ihc local jail's treatment of prisoners, gaining the notice of leading English 
philanthropists in the process. His initiative, his access to the press, and the attention he 
had received set tltc stage for his most notable achievement, the creation of four small 
schools to educate poor children of Gloucester, the first of which opened in July 1780. In 
November 1783. his newspaper mentioned the success of these schools, attracting 
considerable attention and encouraging similar initiatives elsew here. Thus. Robert Raikes 
became known as the creator of the SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

However. Raikes cannot be credited with originating educational programs for 
children. There is an extensive history of Christian initiative in this respect, especially 
programs under evangelical sponsorship in the mid-eighteenth century. But Raikes drew 
together several previously disparate themes: the necessity of basic Christian education 
for children, the possibilities inherent in education for poor children, and the role of 
independent, lay-led programs to supplement the churches. Initially Sunday schools 
functioned as ecumenical agencies (see ECUMENISM*. But by the midnineteenth 
century, they because aligned with denominational programs and were subject to 
CLERGY oversight. Raikes found support for his own work front influential Anglican 
bishops. He retired from business in 1802 and died in Gloucester on April 5. 1811. 

See also Education. Overview: Denomination 
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RAMABAI, PANDITA (1858-1922) 


Indian educator and Christian activist. Ramabai was born April 23. 1858 in rural INDIA 
and died April 5. 1922 in Kedgaon, India. The daughter of an aging Hindu holy man and 
his young second wife. Ramabai learned front Iter patents to read and write. From her 
father she gained remarkable familiarity with Hindu sacred texts. The family's religious 
pilgrimages took them across India. By 1881 Ramabai alone had survived the poverty 
and famines that decimated Iter family. 

In 1878 Ramabai had come to fame in Calcutta where the faculty of the University of 
Calcutta recognized Iter abilities by bestowing on her the coveted titles. Pandita and 
Sarasvati. distinctions generally not attained by WOMEN. She began her lifelong 
agitation for social reform, especially as it pertained to Indian women. An ardent 
champion of female education. Ramabai testified on behalf of Indian women before a 
British Commission in 1883. Shortly thereafter site sailed for ENGLAND. There, under 
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Ihc auspices of an Anglo-Catholic religious order (sec AN GLO-C ATHOUC1SM>. she 
converted to Christianity. In 1886 she arrived in the UNITED STATES, intent on 
studying education and raising support to accomplish her dream of educating high-caste 
Hindu widows. 

Between 1886 and 1888 Ramabai traveled in the United States, often under the 
auspices of the Women's Christian Temperance Union. In December 1887 Edward 
Everett Hale chaired a large meeting in Boston’s Chaiming Hall at which a Ramabai 
Association was formed. PHILLIPS BROOKS. George A.Gordon. FRANCES 
WILLARD, and Mary Hemenway joined him on its board. The Association pledged the 
support of leading American Protestants in the task of creating a residential school in 
Bombay for high-caste Hindu widows. Over the next ten years Ramabai more than 
fulfilled this dream. Her efforts for social change soon assumed a distinctive Christian 
cast and drew larger numbers of evangelically minded Protestants to her support. Within 
a decade she had established two institutions, the larger of which housed nearly 2 . 0 (K) 
widows and orphans in a community she called “Mukti." or "Salvation.” She maintained 
close tics to American and British Protestants and welcomed various missionaries to 
assist in her efforts. She undertook a translation of the BIBLE into colloquial Marathi, 
with study notes included to enable Indian women to work as village evangelists. 

For two decades. Ramabai captured the hearts of American Protestants. Sire affiliated 
with no American DENOMINATIONS, hut most of them supported her. Sire carried on 
her work as an Indian venture in which missionaries could he partners, although Indians 
retained control. A TEMPERANCE advocate and ardent supporter of the “uplifting" of 
India's women, she seized a critical moment and has been recognized since as a precursor 
of feminism whose efforts in spired not only Anglo-American Protestants but also the 
builders of modern India. 

See also Bible Translation. Education. Overview 
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RAMSEY, ARTHUR MICHAEL (1904- 

1988) 


Archbishop of Canterbury. A biblical theologian, archbishop, and keen ecumenist. 
Ramsey saw the need for the church to hold together the extremes of catholic sacramental 
TRADITION and reformed concern for scriptural AUTHORITY. 

Arthur Michael Ramsey was bom November 14. 1904 in Cambridge. ENGLAND and 
died April 25. 1988 in Oxford. He was brought up within a Congregationalist heritage, of 
Anglo-Catholic formation, and educated at CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. Ramsey was 
ordained in the CHURCH OF ENGLAND in 1928. He served in parochial ministry and 
lectured in THEOLOGY at the universities of Lincoln and Durham. In 1950 he was 
appointed Regius professor of divinity at Cambridge. Two years later he was elevated to 
bishop of Durham, and archbishop of York. He was archbishop of CANTERBURY from 
1961 to 1974. 

Despite a liberal political instinct. Ramsey was theologically conservative, and 
maintained that gospel truth is recognized through lire CHURCH and sacramental 
paiticipation. This ignored tire contribution of theologians outside ecclesiastical 
structures. Ramsey would have struggled to engage with later feminist and liberation 
theologians. Influenced by KARL BARTH’S commentary on live hook of Romans, his 
most significant work. The Gospel ami ihe Catholic Church . stresses the cross as the 
starting point for theological truth, with the BIBLE as the living word that opens the heart 
to Christ's living presence. Reading FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. Ramsey 
became increasingly unimpressed by Protestantism's lack of creational and incamational 
appreciation in its focus on a gulf between God and the world. 

Once at Canterbury. Ramsey established dialogue, declarations, and papers with 
Eastern Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches. By conviction a disestablishmentarian, 
he woifced. unsuccessfully, toward reunification with the Methodist church, and closer 
ties with LUTHERANISM. Criticized by liberals for not being radical enough, and by 
fundamentalists for encouraging Catholic rites and ritual. Ramsey would have been 
gladdened by the increased engagement by Protestants with the ascetical tradition (such 
as retreats), and by Catholics with biblical theology. His primacy was made difficult by 
his producing reactionary defenses of ORTHODOXY, poor administration, and 
disinterest in the appointment of bishops. 

See also Catholicism. Protestant Reactions: Dialogue. Interconfessional: Ecumenism: 
Fundamentalism. Methodism. England: Orthodoxy. Eastern: Neo-Orthodoxy 
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JAMES CHAPMAN 


RAPTURE 


The term "upline" comes from (he Latin ra/nut or rapio. denoting "cjuglu up." This 
deuves from Si. Paul's description of the Second Advent: “For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of 
God: and tlve dead in Christ shall rise first: Tlsen we which arc alive and remain shall be 
caught up fhaijutgesomeiha} together with them in the clouds, to meet the laird in the air: 
and so shall we ever be with the Lord" tl Thessalonians 4:16-17. King James Version). 
Now although this "catching away" was understood tluviughout most of the history of the 
church as referring to what would happen to the people of God at the return of Christ, 
during the nineteenth century a more specific understanding was formulated whereby the 
rapture of live church by Christ was distinguished from the second coming of Christ with 
the church. This development itself pividuced a variety of eschatological scenarios 
associated with whether the rapture would occur before, during, or after the tribulational 
per iod understood to precede live second coming and millennial reign of Christ. 


The Rapture as Distinct from the Second Advent 

The emergence to prominence of the specific notion of the rapture from the more general 
doctiine of the second coming must be understood against developments in 
eschatological ideas during the seventeenth through nineteenth centuries. Given 
developments in the new world. tl»e amillennial view of Augustine dominant during the 
Middle Ages was gradually displaced initially by a growing acceptance of a 
postmillennialism lof not necessarily l .<)00 literal years) thought to be ushered in by the 
church. However. live FRF.NCH REVOLUTION and the Second Great AWAKENING 
and associated REVIVALS at the turn of the nineteenth century precipitated a more 
apocalyptic perspective resulting in British and American mid-century Millenatian 
movements like MORMON1SM. SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISM, lrvingism (followers 
of Edward Irving), and PLYMOUTH BRETHREN1SM. The RF.STORATIONISM of 
these groups led to a literalistic and futuristic reading of biblical prophecies, especially 
Revelation chapters 6-19. and a retrieval of what might be called the historic 
premillennialism of the early <prc-Constantianiani church whereby the second advent 
would inaugurate tl>e I.IKKFyear reign of Christ. 

This set of premillennialist ideas were forged into a system known as 
DISPENSATIONALISM by JOHN NE1.SON DARBY (1800-1882). Central features of 
Darby's dispensationalism included a distinction between scriptures addressed to and 
regarding the two ages of Israel (the former preceding Christ and the future millennium) 
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and scriptures regarding tire parenthetical age of ihe church (present i and addressed to the 
chureh. This dispensationalist reading of the BIBLE concluded that the future literal 
millennial reign of God would fulfill all the prophecies concerning the ‘ Day of the Lord” 
made to Israel: that there would be a transition period between this present age of the 
church and the future millennium of about seven years iderived from various 
interpretations of the frequent references to three and a half years made in the books of 
Daniel and Revelation), that this transitional period would be one of "great tribulation” 
(Matthew 24:21) upon the earth, and that the church would be removed or raptured 
secretly and suddenly (see also I Corinthians 15:52 and Matthew 24:40-41). thereby 
releasing live tribulational forces and inaugurating this "hour of temptation" (Revelation 
3:10. KJV). In this way. it was thought, the scriptural teachings regarding the imminent 
return of Christ on the one hand and the Second Advent as preceded by signs on tire other 
could be reconciled. The fomier referred to the secret rapture for the church and tire latter 
to the second coming of the Messiah with the church. 


Theological Perspectives and Debates 

Darby's dispensationalism in general and pretrihulationist rapture theory in particular 
gained a following across large segments of conservative North American Protestantism 
through tire Bible Conference movement of tire late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. The publication of tire widely distributed SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE 
(1909. improved edition 1917) both popularized and further solidified this 
pretrihulationist and premillennialist ESCHATOLOGY. By tire mid-twentieth century, 
however, sufficient questions had been raised about the pretrihulationist theory to result 
in a variety of premillennialist scenarios. 

Posttribulationists. for example, called attention to the many scriptural texts that 
indicated the chureh would endure rather than be exempt from persecution, thus 
questioning tire function of the rapture to preserve the saints. Furtlrer. they were 
unconvinced that the two-stage return of Christ —-for the Church first and then with the 
Church—could he sustained exegetically. thus affirming tire historic premillenialist 
understanding of a single Second Advent. Finally, and perhaps more subtly decisive, 
posttribulationists are neither staunch dispensationalists nor biblical literalists. 

Midtnbulationalism. by far the minority of the three positions, describes the attempt of 
those who responded to tire posttiihulationist questions by distinguishing between a 
“milder" tribulational period during the first half of the seven years and the more 
“wrathful" tribulational period during the last three and a half years. Whereas tire church 
will endure the tribulation, she will be saved "from the wrath to come” (I Tlressalonians 
1:10: cf. I Tlressalonians 5:9) at the sounding of the seventh trumpet iRevelation 11:15- 
19). Finally, the partial-rapture view is advocated by those who wish to acknowledge the 
call of the New Testament texts to vigilance and faithfulness. Those like the five virgins 
with oil in their lamps (Matthew 25:1-13) will be taken whereas tire rest will he saved, 
but only through enduring the tribulation. 

See also Millenarians and Millennialism 
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AMOS YONG 


RAUSCHENBUSCH, WALTER (1861- 

1918) 


The leading exponent of tltc American social gospel movement. Rauschenbusch was 
admired for the clarity and passion of his speaking and writing. Considered a social 
prophet in church circles. Ire was known to tire public through books, magazine, and 
newspaper articles in w hich his social and religious thought appeared. Rausehonbuseh 
both contributed to and was swept along by the multifaceted Progressive movement of 
the early twentieth century, lake many progressives, his views were infoinved by a mild 
form of socialism, belief in progress in history, the importance of democratic freedom, 
and American MANIFEST DESTINY. He believed the KINGDOM OF GOD would 
come in America if the church could be motivated to join live social movement already 
underway in society. 

Rauschenbusch. who spent pait of his childhood and his high school years in 
GERMANY, was fluent in German and English. He was bom October 4. 1%1 to August 
and Caroline Rauschenbusch in Rochester. New York, where his father had joined the 
German department at Rochester Theological Seminary (RTSi after seising as a Gentian 
Baptist missionary to like Missouri frontier. They eventually returned to Germany. A 
graduate of the Free Academy of GUtersloh. Germany (1884). the University of 
Rochester (1884). and RTS (1886). he later returned to Europe four times to visit 
relatives, for independent study in Germany, and to observe the effects of social 
Christianity in ENGLAND. In 1893 he married Pauline Rother. a German Baptist horn in 
Silesia. They had five children. 

Rauschenbusch served as the pastor of a German-speaking Baptist immigrant 
congregation on the edge of “Hell’s Kitchen” in New York City for eleven years before 
becoming a professor of the New Testament in the German Department at RTS in 1897. 
While still a pastor Ike published German translations of gospel hymns with IRA 
D.SANKEY (1840-19081 and a life of Jesus in German. A move to tike English 
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Department of the seminary in 1902 as professor of church history marked the beginning 
of his rematkuble career as a social prophet to American Protestants. Although dozens of 
pastors and professors were associated with the Social Gospel. Rauschenbusch attracted a 
national following as a platform speaker, lecturer, and writer after the publication of 
Christianity and the Social Crisis in 1907. After that lie crisscrossed the country speaking 
at public forums, in college, seminary, and YMCA lecture series, and at Baptist and 
ecumenical church gatherings. Among his favorite topics were The New Evangelism.” 
"What About the Woman?" and "The Freedom of Spiritual Religion." 

In addition to Christianity and the Stnlal Crisis, he wrote seven other books in 
English. The best known were Christianizing the SofiaI Order (1912): The Social 
Principles of Jesus (1916). written as a study book for the YMCA: and A Theology for 
the Social Gospel (1917). A Theology for the Social Gospel, his only sustained 
engagement with theological reflection, is an important link in the development of 
modern American theology and social ethics. 

As the young pastor of an immigrant congregation. Rauschenbusch was deeply 
disturbed by the traumatic effect of city life on the poor, and the sudden economic 
fluctuations and social unrest marked by lire laboi problems, riots, strikes, and boycotts of 
the late 1880s. Many of his views about the church and social issues were fomted at that 
lime through his study of writers such as tire Christian economist Richaid Ely (1854— 
1943). the social theorist Henry George, the utopian visionary Edward Bellamy, and 
English social Christinas like FREDERICK D MAURICE (1805-1872) and Frederick 
W.Robertson. He refers to German theologians like FRIEDRICH SCH1.E1ERMACHER 
<1768-18341 and ALBRECHT RITSCHL (1822-1889) in his later writing, but his 
approach to "the social question" and theology was shaped by the American context of 
his ministry. Anglo-American social Christianity, and the theology of HORACE 
BUSHNELH1802-1876). 

Rauschenbusch was a founding member of The Brotherltood of the Kingdom, a group 
of Social Gospel leaders who met annually from 1893 to about 1912 for study, discussion 
of position papers, prayer, and communion. The goal of his ministry was the same as the 
stated purpose of the brotherhood, to reestablish the idea of the Kingdom of God in tire 
thought of the church and to assist in its practical realization in tire world. This meant 
using every available means of communication to influence and change public opinion. 

Rauschenbusch continued to write and speak until a year before his death from cancer 
at tire age of fiftyscven. As Europe moved toward war in 1914. there were growing 
allegations that he was a German sympathizer. The loneliness he had experienced as a 
young pastor stricken by serious I rearing loss returned to haunt his final years. When he 
died. Social Gospel and seminary colleagues set aside political and theological 
disagreements and acknowledged him as the most influential figure in the development of 
the social gospel in America. Hairy FAVard <1873-19661. a Methodist social gospeler. 
predicted that future leaders of religion would continue to find guidance and inspiration 
in his writing. 
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The Social Gospel, a Movement and a Theology 

Theologians are usually associated with a school ot' theology, but the Social Gospel is 
both a movement and a theology. A leading piopagandist for the movement. 
Rauschenbusch had an extensive network of people across the country who corresponded 
with him. received copies of his books, and invited him to speak. Although many social 
gospelers published books with a similar combination of social and religious thought, 
only those by Rauschenbusch continue to move and impress readers. With the exception 
of A Theology for the Social Gospel, his theological convictions were rarely slated 
directly, a characteristic that made it possible for him to address several audiences 
simultaneously. 

Although social gospel theology was one of several new theologies written to defend 
the credibility of Christian beliefs seriously challenged by DARWINISM and biblical 
criticism, social gospelers always gave priority to social problems and social ethics. In his 
quest for a new synthesis. Rauschenbusch incorporated theories from Bushnell about 
moral law. language, and live progressive unfolding of truth with social theory, popular 
science, and political economy. Emboldened by a belief that revelation is always 
mediated through personal contact between God's spirit and the human spirit, he was 
highly selective in his use of the BIBLE, drawing most often on the Old Testament 
prophets and the life and ministry of Jesus for inspiration. He regarded parts of the Bible 
as outmoded, even harmful to modern moral principles. 

The theme of unity and social cooperation pervades Rauschenbusch's thought. He had 
observed the reactionary response of doctrinal denominations like the Baptists to social 
and intellectual change, and was convinced that theological contlict and competition 
between denominations worked against God’s Kingdom on earth. Because he believed 
that metaphysical issues and the language of orthodox theology were also divisive, he 
expressed himself in noncrcedal, nondocuinal language. For similar reasons he 
participated in ecumenical organizations like live EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE and the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

In the first paragraph of A Theology for the Social Gospel, Rauschenbusch writes that 
the church needs a theology large enough to match the social gospel and vital enough to 
hack it. He was well aware of live difficulty of consolidating "the old faith" with the new 
aim of social salvation, but felt constrained to respond to a growing chorus of detractors 
who said the social gospel had no theology. His use of the term “social gospel" was 
ambiguous. His earlier books appealed to an amorphous Protestant public associated with 
American manifest destiny, and relied on phrases like the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. slogans with religious overtones also frequently used by politicians. 

A Theology for the Social Gospel, written originally for a Yale University lecture 
series, reflects the knowledge of a professor of New Testament and church history. In 
each chapter Rauschenbusch contrasted old and new theology, describing differing 
interpretations of doctrines like sin. salvation, eschatology, and atonement. He critiqued 
old ways of thinking, then offered a new social approach to each doctrine. Saying that the 
social gospel had already become oilhodox. he clearly believed theology was behind the 
linxrs. 
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Christianity ami the Social Crisis, written during a period of Protestant cultural 
hegemony, challenged readers to recognize and respond lo the changing social order. 
Rauschenbuseh urged Christians to recover the social purpose of Jesus's ministry and 
make it their own. He argued that the Kingdom would come if Christians accepted their 
social responsibility. Otherwise, society could regress or worse, fall into social chaos, a 
powerful argument at a time when early twentieth-century optimism was tempered by 
constant fear of social disorder. 

In Christianizing the Social Order. Rauschenbuseh claimed that God was acting 
through a social awakening already underway to create a new social order that would 
fulfill the highest ideals of democratic freedom. Describing family, church, education, 
and politics as already Christianized, he urged Christians to give their attention to the 
economic order, which he regarded as the primaiy sourec of social unrest aitd individual 
moral failure. He outlined the ways Christians could contribute to or even hasten the 
coming Kingdom, consigning women to "the home" while calling men to social 
amelioration in the world of business and politics. 

Always alen to the impact of religious language and ideas. Rauschenbuseh chose his 
words carefully, more like an evangelist than a classical theologian. He was critical of the 
negative impact of older theologies on both church and culture. In IS94 he presented a 
paper to a Baptist congress in which he explained that using language inappropriate to the 
age to represent God would retard progress. He almost always referred to God as Father, 
a familial reference to the love, justice, and hmtherhood that characterize the Kingdom of 
God. but deplored references to God as Judge as too individualistic to inspire and 
undergird modern social faith. 

Rauschenbuseh prized the freedom of American democracy because he considered 
freedom essential to moral development. He evaluated the social maturity of nations, 
historical periods, religions, and social groups according to the extent to which they were 
capable of living a moral life in an immoral society. Although his ideal was a society in 
which moral maturity for all was a possibility, he never expected social perfection due to 
the fluctuating nature of society. He regularly cited the freedom of American women as a 
sign of progress, but gave limited suppoit to women’s suffrage, saying that women 
lacked the moral maturity needed to paiticipate in politics. 


I-egacv to American Protestantism 

Walter Rauschenbuseh longed for a faith to give unity to the whole of life, and found it in 
the Kingdom of God. It was the grand overarching vision through which lie saw' his ow n 
work as unifying theology and ethics, sacred and secular, church and state. He used the 
phrase to signify God's coming Kingdom on earth, the importance of doing God's will, 
personal union with Christ and God. unity in the church, nation, and world. It was 
important to him that Jesus introduced the Kingdom idea to his followers, died for the 
Kingdom, and instructed his followers to sacrifice themselves for it. 

During his lifetime some critics regarded his theology as heretical. By the 1920s. early 
fundamentalists declared him an enemy of the church and orthodoxy. Yet as the most 
kindly, collegial apologist of the Social Gospel. Rauschenbuseh played a major role in 
the restoration of historic Protestant concern for civic order and justice in American 
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denominations. Never before in American church history had so many pastors, 
professors, and church members been caught up in tire social issues, politics, and 
practical reform measures of their time. 

Rauschenbusch participated in limited civic reform in Rochester, but his primary 
social ministry was his work as a scholar seeking social change by changing nitnds. His 
understanding of tire potential of human nature for goodness and the reality of social 
change was overly optimistic. Scientific theories of social evolution widely accepted at 
the time led him to believe there would be far less need for government and laws to 
protect people from each other as capitalism was gradually replaced by a cooperative 
social order. In the meantime, he challenged the churches to replace the old individual 
motive with the new social motive essential to moral and social progress. In his 
gradualist, noninterventionist understanding of progress there would always be a place 
for religion as the source and safeguard of moral progress in society. 

A moralist at heart, the legacy of Rauschenbusch to Protestantism is mixed. Tl»e 
ethicist and theologian REINHOLD NIEBUHR 11892-1971) was an articulate critic of 
Rauschenbwsch's optimism about human nature, history , and social progress, yet without 
Rauschenbusch it is unlikely that Niebuhr would have written a book like Moral Man in 
Immoral Society. While Rauschenbusch undoubtedly laid foundations for a Christian 
social ethic, in their haste to attack his theology, his critics often fail to notice the extent 
to which his social ethic incorporated nineteenth-century popular science, psychology, 
and biological dualism. 

Rauschenbusch's political agenda was far more conservative than his theology due to 
his belief that by the early twentieth century, laissez-faire capitalism had been contained, 
making tire moral development and maturity of the American people a real possibility. He 
opposed live use of legislation as an instrument of social change, holding that a new law 
should represent an existing consensus of public opinion. He objected to the Sherman 
antitrust law. say ing it worked against the law of progress by association. He opposed any 
idea or action that interfered with the potential of every individual for moral development 
through the use of the faculty of moral sense. In the final analysis his social ethic 
depended on a utopian vision of a society in which, as lie liked to say. “good men can he 
good." 

Walter Rauschenbusch. first-generation American, social theorist, and theologian, laid 
the foundations for a pragmatic theological ethic based on a rational view of tire world. 
The power of his vision was matched by his ability to express his concern about the 
future of church and society through engaging writing and speaking. A seminary 
professor who never lost touch with church people. Rauschenbusch addressed the public 
at a moment in history when church and state came together around a very Protestant 
belief in American manifest destiny. 

See also Baptist: Biblical Interpretation: Church and State: Manifest Destiny. Social 
Gospel. 
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JANET F.FISHBURN 


REFORMATION 


The Reformation of tl»e sixteenth century wilh deep medieval roots and vanegated fruits 
affected ever) 1 aspect of early modern life. Its evangelical sprouts not only hardened into 
many of the contemporary branches of Protestantism, but also intertwined with the 
growth of early modern Catholicism. The taxonomy of the Reformation focuses on the 
reformers with the supposition that without them there would have been no Reformation. 
At the same time, to catty our garden image a bit further, it is clear that any analysis of 
growth must take into account the soil and environment. 


Interpretations of the Reformation 

How one sees the Refoimation depends on one's commitment and vantage point. 
Inteipretations now range far beyond the stock church-historical categories of 
"magisterial" tied by academics— maglsirt —and supported by magistrates: Anglican. 
Lutheran. Calvinist): "radical" (or "left wing." dissidents and Anabaptist movements): 
and “Catholic" (in pre-ecumenical days. "Counter") Reformations. Political and social 
historians have provided a multitude of new perspectives informed by political history. 
Marxism, psychology, sociology, and anthropology. Older interpretations formulated by 
the great German scholars Leopold von Ranke < 1795—1S86». ERNST TROELTSCH 
<1865-19231. and KARL. HOLL (1866-1926) were, in one way or another, efforts to 
relate the modem German identity and state to tire Refoimation. For Ranke, the 
Reformation was a unique epoch of history bracketed by MARTIN LUTHER'S “Ninety- 
Five Theses" (1517) and the "Religious Peace" of the Diet of Augsbuig (1555). 
Troeltsch. on the other hand, viewed the magisterial Reformation, especially in its 
Lutheran foim. as the last gasp of the Middle Ages. For Troeltsch. the break from the 
unified, authoritaiian medieval culture and the initiation of the modem world came with 
the Calvinist, but even more so the Anabaptist decoupling of CHURCH AND STATE. 
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and in the quest for individual freedom of conscience and faith. Hoi I strove to refute 
Troeltseh’s position by concentrated research on Luther's theology and ETHics as key to 
the integration of German CULTURE. 

Marxist historians, informed by Friedrich Engels' < 1820-1895) study of the Peasants’ 
War <1524-1525). interpreted the Reformation as an early bourgeois revolution against 
feudalism that facilitated live next stage of social formation, capitalism. The Marxist 
interpretive model stimulated social-historical interests that have greatly increased 
knowledge of the social, economic, and theological bases of the Reformation. Infoimed 
by constructs such as "social disciplining." "CONFESSIONALIZATION.” and “popular 
religion." there has been a growing sense that ’the Reformation’ consists of a number of 
mcssily inter-twining movements with such labels as "princes' Reformation." "urban 
Reformation." "communal Reformation." and "peoples’ Reformation" that extend back 
to nwdieval renewal movements and into the early modern period. While the debate over 
the plurality of Refoimations and tlveir interpretations shows no sign of slackening, some 
scholars remind us that there would not have been a Reformation without reformers. The 
reformers themselves were driven by the question that Luther posed in a 1524 letter to 
Strasbourg. "What nukes a person a Christian?" 

In continuity with the early church, tire reformers sought answers to this question in 
the praxis of the worshipping community: "lex orandt, lex tied emit .” Hence, although 
the Reformation is traditionally dated front Luther's posting of the “Ninety-Five Theses." 
it is important to remember that this formal academic disputation focused on the 
sacrament of penance and its associated issues of justification, indulgences, purgatory, 
and ecclesiastical authority. Sharply put. the Reformation began with a focus on the 
central pastoral praxis of the church. Luther and his colleagues brought THEOLOGY out 
of the academic closet with vernacular sermons and devotional writings addressed to the 
fundamental issues of the religious life: the need for God’s love and acceptance, personal 
anxiety before DEATH, and guidance in life. 

A constant Reformation refrain was the recovery of biblical PREACHING and 
pastoral theology. Tlve reformers benefrted in this task by the works of their humanist 
predecessors and contemporaries such as Jacques L.efCvre d'Etaples (c. 1460-1536) and 
Desiderius Erasmus < 1469-1536). The former promoted a unified reading of Scripture by 
a spiritual, christological vision in his biblical prefaces. Pauline commentaries. Psalm 
comparisons, and French lectionary and homilies. The latter promoted textual advances 
in biblical understanding by his edited version of live Greek New Testament (first edition 
in 1516). as well as hermeneutical perspectives in his many other writings. Preachers now 
became translators, and translators became preachers. The conviction that theology senes 
proclamation is succinctly expressed in Erasmus’ rendering of the opening verses of the 
Gospel of John: "In live beginning was the Herman.” 


The Reformation In Germany 

The theological and pastoral problem that plagued Luther was whether SALVATION is 
achieved or received. The medieval scholastic answer, that it is both, did not resolve the 
issue for him. because the necessity of even the smallest human contribution to salvation 
threw tl»e burden of proof back on the person. Luther’s teaching responsibilities at the 
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recently founded < 1502) University of Wittenberg, as well as his own quest for certainty 
of salvation, led him to intensive study of the BIBLE. Here he discovered that 
righteousness before God is not what the sinner achieves, but rather what the sinner 
receives as a free gift from God. Thus salvation is no longer the goal of life, hut rather the 
foundation of life. Luther reversed the medieval piety of achievement: Good works do 
not make lire sinner acceptable to God. but rather God’s acceptance of the sinner prompts 
good works. 

The Reformation motif of FAITH active in love energized innovative approaches to a 
broad range of early modem social issues including reform of social welfare, literacy and 
public EDUCATION, and political issues of AUTHORITY and the right to resistance. 
The reformers rejection of mandatory clerical CELIBACY not only stmek at church 
authority, but also "civil'-i/ed the clergy in the sense that they became citizens with 
homes, families, and a stake in civil responsibilities. Scholars such as MAX WEBER 
noted that this liberation from "otherworldly asceticism" released human energy and 
material resources for this-worldly activities. 

While Luther referred to the early evangelical movement in Wittenberg as "our 
theology." fissures among erstwhile colleagues began appearing by live early 1520s. 
ANDREAS BODENSTE1N VON KARLSTADT 11486-1541 >. sometimes referred to as 
the forerunner of PURITANISM, insisted that evangelical insights must he instituted 
without tarrying for anyone. One effect of this, paralleled in other centers of reform such 
as Zurich, was an outbreak of ICONOCLASM during efforts to sweep out the old faith. 
Luther's response was that to coeree people into Gospel perspectives by forced reform 
was only to revert back to a religion of laws, and thus undermine the insight that 
JUSTIFICATION is a free gift. 

Tensions and conflicts between the German reformers escalated in relation to the 
Peasants' War (1524-15251 as THOMAS MUNTZER (c. 1490-1525) joined the late 
phase of the war with the rallying cry that "the godless have no right to live." The 
extremely volatile mix of late medieval APOCALYPTICISM, oppressive social and 
economic conditions, coupled with live Reformation motifs of the "freedom of the 
Christian" and theological critiques of canon law and papal authority fueled the peasants' 
social and religious expectations hut horribly misfired at their disastrous defeat at 
Frankenhausen in 1525. 

The Emperor Charles V's (1500-1558) military preoccupations with FRANCE (the 
Hahshurg-V'alois Wars. 1521-1559) and the Ottoman Empire (Sultan Suleyman I the 
Magnificent, r. 1520-1566) continually frustrated Charles's efforts to eliminate lire 
Reformation movements in his realm apart from his hereditary lands, the Low Countries. 
Charles needed the support of the Protestant princes (the pejorative term "Protestant" 
arose from the protest by evangelical princes against imposition of the EDICT OF 
WORMS outlawing the evangelical movement at the 1529 DIET OF SPEYER) in his 
military campaigns. Tire Protestant princes presented an irenical confession of their faith 
to the Emperor at the 1530 Diet of Augsburg. Composed by Luther's colleague. PHILIPP 
MELANCHTHON (1497-1560). the AUGSBURG CONFESSION did not sway the 
Catholic Emperor to rescind the Edict of Worms, hut it did become the foundational 
document for Lutheran churches up to today (see LUTHERANISM). 

The rejection of the Augsburg Confession led the Protestants to form a military 
alliance, live SCHMALKAl.DIC LEAGUE, that managed to proteci the Protestant 
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movement until its defeat by imperial forces in 1547. By this time, however, the 
evangelicals had gained sufficient strength that a series of settlements led finally to their 
TOLERATION in the 1555 Peace of Augsburg. 


The Reformation in Switzerland 

The Reform movement in SWITZERLAND under the leadership of HULDRYCH 
ZW1NGL1 (1484-15311 proceeded along roughly parallel lines in Zurich, and then under 
the leadership of JOHN CALVIN (1509-1564) in Geneva. Unlike Luther, these 
Reformers lacked tire protection of a benevolent and supportive prince and thus had to 
develop and implement their movements in cooperation (and tension I with then 
respective town councils. 

Infiuenced by Humanism. Zwingli's intensive biblical study and preaching led to his 
1518 appointment by the city government to the major preaching post in Zurich. His 
commitment to the Reformation principle, sola seripiura. was evident immediately. His 
sermons, no longer based upon the church's lectionary. methodically exposited book after 
biblical book. By 1525 he had established "ptophesyings.” weekly Bible studies for the 
Zurich CLERGY and advanced students. A similar practice was established in Geneva in 
1536 under Calvin and GUILLAUME FARE!.. All of life, personal and communal, was 
to be normed by Scripture. 

Controversy, however, soon erupted on multiple fronts. At home. Zwingli and his 
colleagues found themselves in a double-fronted confiict with those who wanted to halt 
reforms and those who wanted to expand and radicalize them. Tire former were led by 
Hugo, live bishop of Constance, whose diocese included Zurich, the latter were led by 
CONRAD GREBEL (1498-15261. the reputed founder of ANABAPTISM. The 
Anabaptists <i.e.. "re-baptists"), in applying biblical norms to faith aixl life, understood 
BAPTISM to be contingent on a mature confession of faith rather than a sacrament 
administered to infants who neither understood nor evidenced a Christian life. The 
Anabaptist confession of faith, the SCH1.EITHE1M CONFESSION (1527). also rejected 
w hat most of their contemporaries assumed were normal obligations of citizenship: oaths, 
tithes, and military service. 

Added to these challenges facing Zwingli was the ycars-long dispute with Luther over 
the correct interpretation of the LORD S SUPPER. The German Lutheran prince. PHILIP 
OF HESSE, hoping for a united Protestant front, brought Luther and Zwingli to the 
negotiating table in Maiburg in 1529. At tire MARBURG COLLOQUY, the Lutherans 
and Zwinglians agreed on 14 of 15 aiticles. They repudiated TRANSUBSTANTIATION 
and the belief that the mass is a sacrifice for tire living and the dead, and they insisted on 
communion in both kinds. The two evangelical parties however remained apart on 
whether the Lord's Supper is primarily an act of thanksgiving for the Gospel (Zwingli's 
symbolic and memorial view) or a concrete offer of the Gospel (Luther's sacramental 
emphasis on Christ’s real pres-cnce). The differing Protestant theologies of the Eucharist 
continued to divide the church despite Calvin's later ecumenical effoits informed by his 
own emphasis on the gift character of the sacrament. Calvin did achieve agreement with 
Zwingli’s successor. HEINRICH BULLINGER (1504-1575). In 1549 they signed tire 
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Consensus Tigurinus. but by ihis time many second-generation Lutherans suspected that 
this was more Zwinglian than Lutheran. 

Unable to achieve recognition at the Diet of Augsburg in 1530. Zurich was vulnerable 
to Catholic pressures. In 1531 the Zurich forces were routed at the Second Battle of 
Kappel. during which Zwingli was killed. The consequent political resolution that 
divided Switzerland by confessional allegiance foreshadowed the fate of Europe. In 1555 
the Peace of Augsburg ratified confessional divisions with the faith of the ruler. This 
arrangement was later summarized by the motto cuius regio, elus reUgio. “whose reign, 
his religion." 

At the time of Zwingli's death. Geneva had not yet adopted the Reformation and 
neither had its future reformer John Calvin, who was just completing his legal studies in 
Fiance. Sometime in 1533-1534. Calvin experienced his so-called "unexpected 
CONVERSION." Trained in law and imbued with humanist learning. Calvin echoed 
Luther’s fundamental understanding of salvation. In his INSTITUTES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Calvin described justification by faith in terms of God’s 
acquittal of the guilty sinner. 

In early 1535 Calvin sought refuge in Basel from the intensifying persecution of 
Protestants in his native France. Here he completed and published the first edition of his 
Institutes. prefaced by a masterful appeal to Francis 1 for a fair heating of the evangelical 
faith. Calvin then settled his affairs in France and set out for the free imperial city of 
Strasbourg, where Iso hoped to settle down to a life of evangelical scholarship. Forced to 
detour through Geneva. Calvin was confronted by his compatriot. Guillaume Farel 
< 1489-1565). who had been preaching reform in Genev a since 1532. Only months before 
Calvin's arrival in July 1536. Geneva had finally achieved independence, with the aid of 
its neighbor Bern, from the Duchy of Savoy and its imposed Episcopal rule. The citizens 
voted to adopt live Reformation and to expel all clergy who disagreed. Faced by the 
enoimous task of institutionalizing reform in Geneva. Farel made it clear in no uncertain 
terms to Calvin that God had sent Calvin to Geneva for precisely this task. Furthermore, 
he told Calvin that to shirk this duty would incur his damnation, thus Calvin stayed! 

The reforming colleagues’ emphasis on CHURCH DISCIPLINE and authority soon 
alienated the Geneva council and many of its citizens. Exiled in 1539. Calvin now finally 
made it to Strasbourg, where he spent the next years learning about institutional reform 
and church organization from that city's reformer. MARTIN BUCER < 1491-1551). Here, 
too. he married. Geneva, now concerned about faltering reform, appealed to Calvin to 
return. Not without misgivings, but with the promise that he could develop a reformed 
order for the church. Calvin returned in 1541. Within six weeks of his return. Calvin 
completed and submitted to the magistrates of Geneva his Ecclesiastical Ordinances. 
Soon ratified, the Ordinances organized the Genevan church according to four categories 
of ministry: doctors, pastors, deacons, and elders. The doctors were to maintain doctrinal 
purity through theological study and instruction. Pastors were responsible for preaching, 
administering live SACRAMENTS, and admonishing the people. Deacons were 
responsible for the supervision of poor relief and the hospitals. Elders, laymen, were 
responsible for maintaining discipline within the community. The institutional organ for 
church discipline was the CONSISTORY, a kind of ecclesiastical court that included the 
pastors and elders. The Consistory was a hone of contention through most of Calvin’s 
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career in Geneva due lo its supervision of public morality and its power to 
excommunicate. 

Challenges to Calvin's authority came not just from those who resented what they 
considered meddling by the Consistory. Two doctrinal debates threatened to unravel the 
fabric of "the most perfect school of Christ." as Scottish reformer JOHN KNOX called 
Geneva. Tire first of these was a sharp public attack on Calvin's doctrine of 
PREDESTINATION by Jerome Bolsec. who claimed that it was unbiblical. Tire charge 
that the Genevan reformers were unclear about a point of Scripture was not a narrow 
theological challenge, because the reform movement rested on popular confidence in its 
biblical basis. Calvin’s response was to reiterate that PREDESTINATION is an 
expression of unconditional GRACE: God chooses lire sinner, not vice versa. Bolsec 
himself was banished from Geneva for life. 

The second controversy was the trial and execution of MICHAEL SERVETUS (c. 
1511-1553) for his denial of tire DOCTRINE of the Trinity (see ANTI- 
TRlNITARlANlSMl. Already notorious throughout Europe for his written att*ks on the 
Trinity. Servetus escaped execution in Fiance (where tire Catholics had to be satisfied 
with burning him in effigy) and ended up in Geneva, where the Protestants did the 
"honor.” From a political perspective, the Genevans were in a bind if they did not try and 
execute Servetus. because the city had gained a reputation as the haven for heretics, but 
the operative motive was theological. It was this to which the Genevan schoolmaster 
exiled by Calvin. SEBASTIAN CAS-TELLIO. responded when he wrote: "To burn a 
heretic is not to defend a doctrine, but to kill a perron." Castellio's 1554 CiutcemwR 
He reins. Whether They Are lit he /’mn tiled is one of tire most well-known early 
modern pleas for religious toleration. 

Calvin's Protestant contemporaries did not view Geneva as a vengeful theocracy, large 
numbers of religious refugees flocked to Geneva. Thousands of refugees came from 
nearly every province in France as well as from ENGLAND. SCOTLAND. Holland. 
ITALY. Spain. GERMANY. POLAND, and Bohemia. When they returned home, they 
took CALVINISM with them. 


The Reformation in France 

Once Calvin's leadership was established in Geneva, he and the French exiles living there 
directed an effective evangelization program toward France. Although French 
evangelicals were called "HUGUENOTS.” these Calvinists preferred the term 
"Reformed.” By 1567. more than 100 pastors sent from Geneva were organizing 
Reformed congregations patterned on tire Geneva church. In 1559 the first national 
SYNOD of the Reformed church in France met in Paris. Calvin himself provided the first 
draft of its CONFESSION of faith, tire GALLIC AN CONFESSION. It was modified at 
the Synod of La Rochelle in 1571 and continues to inform French Re for rived churches to 
this day. 

As in England, the crown played a major role in the course of the Reformation in 
FTance. Until the late 1520s. reform-minded humanists and reformers found shelter under 
Francis I's enthusiasm for Renaissance humanism. But the Gallican tradition of "one 
king, one law. one faith." plus the crown’s considerable power over the church 
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guaranteed by like Concordat of Bologna 11516). precluded state endorsement of 
Reformation ideas. By 1516. Francis I had everything that HENRY VIII broke with the 
church to get. Thus as Reformation ideas began to take root not only in the "middle 
class." but also in the nobles of the Bourbon (next in line for the throne after tire ruling 
Valois) and Montmorency houses, the crown began a policy of persecution designed to 
root out Protestantism. 

The resulting civil strife prompted the crown's call for a public Protestant-Catholic 
debate. Any hope that tire COLLOQUY OF POISSY (1561) would contribute to peace 
was dashed when THEODORE BEZA 11519-1605). Calvin's heir apparent in Geneva 
and leader of tire Huguenot delegation, unequivocally rejected transubstantiation in his 
opening address. To Beza and his colleagues, the Catholic belief that the Mass was the 
community's supreme good work of offering and receiving tire coiporeal Christ was no 
more than idolatry and rejection of the gospel. The Catholic rage against such blasphemy 
was not merely a reaction to theological disputation, but also reflected the offenses 
visited on their faith by a generation of iconoclasts who had desecrated churches and holy 
objects including the consecrated sacramental bread. 

The crown's effon to overcome tire failure at Poissy by an Edict of Toleration 
(January 1562) lasted barely two months before armed attacks on Huguenot 
congregations occurred, and the country sank into decades of barbarity fueled by 
religious hatred. Tire most infamous event in the French Wars of Religion was the St. 
Bartholomew's Day Massacre (August 24. 1572). when thousands of Huguenots were 
massacred in a frenzy of stale terrorism. A generation later, weary of bloodshed and 
assassinations, the Protestant Bourbon. Henry of Navarre, became king as Henry IV. 
converted to Catholicism ("Paris is worth a Mass"), and set forth a policy of limited 
toleration in the EDICT OF NANTES (15981 that lasted until its revocation by Louis 
XIV in 1685. 


Tire Reformation in England 

Henry VIII. whose drive for a male heir, among other things, prompted his break with 
Rome, informed the traditional view of the English Reformation as an act of state. 
Indeed, the top-down imposition of ECCLESIOLOGY continued in his heirs: 
Protestantism with Edward VI. Catholicism with Mary Tudor, and Protestantism with 
ELIZABETH I. Yet. w ithout gainsaying the significant roles of the various Tudors, the 
Reformation in England benefited from a residual Lollard anticlericalism, humanist 
interest in reform, and Continental Reformation influences spread by young 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY scholars, pamphlets. BIBLE TRANSLATIONS, the return 
of English students studying in the centers of Switzerland, and then the influx of 
Protestant refugees fleeing the 1548 AUGSBURG INTERIM imposed by Charles V after 
his victory over Protestant forces. Later, of course, with tire accession of Elizabeth 1 
(1558). the Marian exiles returned from such Protestant centers as Frankfurt and Geneva 
and began to radicalize reforms in England in tike direction of Puritanism. 

Translations of tire Bible into English were significant means of introducing 
Reformation ideas. WILLIAM TYNDALF. (c. 1494-1536). one of the most influential 
translator*, carried out most of his work in exile on tire Continent. His translation of the 
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New Testament (fust printed in 1525) used Luther's translation and included many of the 
prefaces to Luther's Bible. MILES COVERDALE (1488-15681 assisted Tyndulc in 
translating the Old Testament, and was responsible for the first complete English 
translation of the Bible (1535). Largely through the influence of THOMAS 
CROMWELL (e. 1485-1540). Henry Vlll’s chief minis-ter in state and church, and 
Archbishop THOMAS CRANMER (1489-1556). the king was persuaded to put the 
Bible in all the churches. 

Theological ideas, both home-grown and impoited. were not however the source for 
the English break with Rome, but rather the king’s "great matter." Henry's marriage to 
his brother’s widow. Catlierinc of Aragon, arranged to continue the alliance with Spain, 
necessitated a papal dispensation because Leviticus 18:6-18 prohibited marriages within 
close relationships. The only child to survive from the marriage was Maty Tudor. Henry 
wanted a male heir and hoped that Anne Boleyn would do the honors. He appealed to 
Pope Clement VII for an annulment on the biblical basis that one sltould not marry a 
brother’s widow I Leviticus 20:21). Henry’s demand put Clement in an ecclesiastical and 
political bind. If he granted an annulment, then he would undermine papal authority by 
reversing a previous pope's action. The political problem was that Clement was virtually 
a prisoner of the emperor Charles V (the Sack of Rome. 1527). who as Catherine's 
nephew was adamantly opposed to Henry's plan to divorce her. Henry's solution, after a 
very long and convoluted process, was to get satisfaction through the English court. To 
free himself from papal interference. Henry declared himself and his successors head of 
the CHURCH OF ENGLAND (Act of Supremacy. 1534). Henry wanted Rome, but not 
Catholicism, out of his realm. Hence the Act of Six Articles (1539) reaffirmed pre- 
Reformation ORTHODOXY. 

Reformation theology—oriented to the Swiss Reformed—came to the fore during the 
reign of live child king. Edward VI (1547-1553). Cranmer provided the Prayer Book 
<1549. revised 1552) and a statement of faith, the Forty-Two Aiticles (revised to the 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES under Elizabeth!. The tide was reversed with the accession 
of ilw ardent Roman Catholic Mary to the throne (1553-1558). Ironically, her efforts to 
restore Catholicism strengthened Protestant resolve. Her marriage to Philip of Spain 
linked her faith to foreign influence: her efforts to restore church properties alienated 
their present owners: her persecution of Protestants created the host of marty rs celebrated 
by JOHN FOXE S martyrology (see ACTS AND MONUMENTSc and through the 
flight of hundreds of leading Protestants, site exposed English Protestants to Continental 
theology that they eagerly brought back on her death. 

The pendulum of reform swung to the middle with Elizabeth whose long reign (1558— 
1603) facilitated the establishment of English Protestantism. Elizabeth's via media 
retained traditional VESTMENTS and liturgy now in English with sermon and prayers 
informed by a Reformed COVENANT theology and noimed by the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
The theology of Eucharist, a perennial focal point of dispute, denied transubstantiation on 
the one hand and Zwinglian symbolism on the oilier while remaining open to a range of 
Lutheran and Calvinist interpretations. Tlw Scriptures were affirmed to be the source and 
norm of faith, and the Creeds were accepted as expressions of Scripture. As "Supreme 
Governor" of the church <1559 Act of Supremacy). Elizabeth proceeded to appoint 
moderate clergy who conformed to her program. Significant support came from such 
apologists as JOHN JEWEL (1522-1571: Apology for the Anglican Church) and 
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RICHARD HOOKER (c. 1554-1600: Treatise the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity). 
Elizabeth resolved the challenge from Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, with her French 
Catholic connection, by executing Maty in 1587. and destroying the Spanish Armada in 
1588. The challenge from Calvinists of varying persuasions was a continual hot lie r with 
Presbyterians" rejecting Episcopal polity and "Puritans" striving to purify the church of 
all vestiges of Catholicism (see PURITANISM I. Elizabeth chatted a course between 
Catholicism and Calvinism, because the former denied tier legitimacy and the latter 
rejected the episcopacy sire believed supported monarchy. To rule tire Church of England 
through her bishops. Elizabeth had to reject the decentralized polity of European 
Reformed churches and of Scottish PRESBYTERIANISM. Her successor. James 1. 
agreed with his succinct phrase: “No bishop, no king." 


Scandinavia and Eastern Europe 

Humanism and Catholic reform movements prepared the ground for tire introduction of 
the Reformation in DENMARK, which at that time included NORWAY. ICELAND, a 
number of provinces in present-day SWEDEN, and the associated duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein, where the Danish king was duke. Lutheran influences were evident in 
Schleswig already in the early 1520s. and King Christian III (r. 1534-1559) officially 
established the Lutheran Reformation in Denmark in 1537. Tire king's own evangelical 
commitment may have begun when he saw Lutlter at the Diet of Worms: Ire later married 
a Lutheran: corresponded extensively with Luther. Mclanchthon. and JOHANNES 
BUGENHAGEN < 1485-1558) on theological subjects: and provided economic support to 
the Wittenberg reformers. Christian appointed Lutlrer's colleague Bugenhagen. known as 
the “Reformer of the North" for his introduction of tire Wittenberg reforms throughout 
northern German cities and his native Pomerania, to lead the reform of the Danish 
church. Stationed in Copenhagen from 1537-1539. Bugenhagen led the reorganization of 
the church, ordaining seven new Lutheran bishops, thus ending apostolic succession, and 
reform-ing the University of Copenhagen according to the model of the University of 
Wittenberg. Influential Danish theologians, such as the bishops Peder Palladius. HANS 
TAUSEN. and Niels Palladius. were trained at Wittenberg. In 1538 live Augsburg 
Confession was made the theological foundational document of the Danish church. 

Luther's theology was brought to Sweden and FINLAND by OI.AUS PETRI and his 
brother LAURENTIUS. both of whom had studied in Wittenberg. The Swedish king 
Gustavus Vasa (r. 1523-1560) established the Reformation there in 1527. One 
consequence in Finland was the sending of Finnish students to Wittenberg, the most 
famous of these being MICHAEL AGRICOLA (c. 1510-1557). Agricola is known as the 
father of written Finnish through his prayer book (1544) and New Testament translation 
(1548). In Eastern Europe, the Reformation was established in Prussia and Livonia but 
remained a minority movement in oilier areas. 
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Early Modern Catholicism 

Well before Luther came on the scene, reform movements found peisonal expression in 
corporate devotional movements such as the Beguincs and Bechatds (twelfth century), 
the Brethren of the Common Life or Devotio Modema (late fourteenth century), and 
institutional expression in the conciliar movement (fourteenth centuiy on) that called for 
reform of the church “in head and members.” By the eve of the Reformation. Catholics. 
Humanists, and theologians were exploring and translating live Bible, preachers (c.g.. 
Girolamo Savonarola, d. 1498) were endeavoring to instill piety and ethics, and 
confraternities and oratories ptovided vehicles for lay spirituality and CHARITY. The 
continuation of medieval monastic reforming movements may be seen in the person and 
work of Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556), whose interest centered on the promotion of 
pastoral and mission work rather than the reform of doctrine. 

On the Oliver hand, the late medieval papacy’s antipathy toward concitiarism was a 
major factor in Roman foot-dragging in response to repeated Protestant calls since 1520 
for a council to deal with the issues raised by the Reformation. When the council finally 
began in 1546 in Trent, a generation of strife had hardened positions. By the eve of the 
Council, various nwdiaiing efforts (e.g.. Cardinal Contarini and Philipp Melanchthon at 
the COLLOQUY OF REGENSBURG in 1541) had been rejected by both sides as 
unacceptable compromises of the "truth." 

The Council of Trent, meeting in three distinct assemblies 11545-1547. 1551-1552. 
and 1561-1563). focused on both the moral, spiritual, and educational renewal of the 
Catholic Church and live refutation of Protestantism. The latter goal found expression in 
the Council's repudiation of sola Sciiptura by the elevation of TRADITION to an equal 
source of revelation, the supplementation of sola gratia with human cooperation, and 
reaffirmation of the seven sacraments and the doctrine of transubstantiation. Papal 
authority, although not officially established in live modern sense until Vatican I (1870). 
was reaffirmed at live conclusion of the Council of Trent by the papal bull Brnedictus 
Dnu that reserved authentic interpretation of conciliar decrees to live pope. 
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CARTER LINDBERG 


REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 


The Refoimcd Church in America (RCA) is a Protestant denomination with roots in the 
Refomied Church in THE NETHERLANDS. It is presbyterian in church government 
(see PRESBYTERY. CHURCH GOVERNMENT) and holds as standards ol faith the 
ecumenical creeds, live BELG1C CONFESSION, the HEIDELBERG CATECHISM, and 
the CANONS OF DORT. Currently theie are 300.000 baptized and confirmed members 
and 950 churches in the UNITED STATES and CANADA. 


Origins 

The Reformed Church is the state church of the Netherlands and was shaped by the 
THEOLOGY and practices of JOHN CALVIN in Geneva in tlw sixteenth century. In the 
1620s the Dutch West India Trading Company established a community in New 
Amsterdam (Manhattan). People emigrated primarily for economic reasons, hut the 
Classis of Amsterdam w anted to establish a religious presence there. The RCA officially 
began in April 1628 when the Rev. Jonas Michaelius arrived in Manhattan and held the 
first communion service. The Dutch settlers had previously attended worship services led 
by kriuikenbezoekers (visitors of the sick) who held the office of deacon and were 
authorized to lead WORSHIP and read Dutch sermons. 

The RefoniK’d Protestant Dutch Church (RPDC). as it was called until 1867. grew 
slowly where Dutch immigrants settled in Manhattan. Long Island. New Jersey, along the 
Hudson River to Albany, and west along live Mohawk River. Worship services were held 
in Dutch, which meant that few non-Dutch people joined, and that children who spoke 
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more English than Dutch often left for English-speaking churches. The British took over 
New Netherlands in 1664 hut allowed Dutch churches and CULTURE to continue. 

The Classic of Amsterdam supervised live Reformed churches and expected ministers 
to be trained and ordained in the Netherlands. It assumed the right to make most 
decisions concerning the colonial churches. New initiatives were rare because letters 
traveled slowly over the ocean. A rift developed in the eighteenth century between those 
who wanted to develop an independent American body called a Coetus. and those of the 
Conference group who preferred a minimal structure that w ould submit most decisions to 
Amsterdam. Tire contlict was complicated by the fact that the Coetus advocated 
contemporary religious practices such as revivalism Csee REVIVALS I. and the 
Conference opposed such innovations and preferred formal piety and worship. 
Theodores Frelinghuysen was a pastor and a controversial advocate of revival in the 
172(»s and 1730s. He stined his congregations in central New Jersey to conflict as much 
as to piety. He also became a strong advocate of the Coetus after two of his sons drowned 
en route from education and ordination in the Netherlands. 

Dutch Reformed congregations also disagreed about the Revolutionary War. Some 
pastors and clergy emphasized Romans 13 and the need to obey the current government. 
Others insisted on the need for liberty. Rev. John Henry Livingston helped unite the 
factions by drafting a new constitution in 1792 that made the RPDC into a 
DENOMINATION separate from Amsterdam. In I7S4 he had been chosen to offer 
formal theological education at what would become New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary. The church had already founded Queens (Rutgers) College. 

During live nineteenth century the Reformed Church cooperated with other Protestant 
denominations in missions and benevolent societies. The RPDC became Americanized, 
although the Dutch influence continued. Because the Reformed Church required such 
extensive education for CLERGY, it never had enough ministers and did not experience 
growth on live frontier as did the BAPTISTS and Methodists (see METHODISM. 
NORTH AMERICA). 

In the Netherlands during the 1830s some pietist Reformed Church members criticized 
the state church and eventually separated from it. The ensuing conflict as well as poverty 
sparked a desire to emigrate. Rev. Albertus Van Raalte led a group to Holland. Michigan 
in 1847 and Rev. Hendrik Seholte led a group to Pella. Iowa. The RPDC gave financial 
aid to Van Raalte and invited the new Dutch congregations to join the denomination, 
which they did. As more immigrants arrived during the next few decades a number of 
them decided that the Reformed Church was too Americanized because it used hymns in 
addition to Psalms, and permitted Freemasons to be church members (see 
FREEMASONRYl. Schisms in 1857 and 1882 resulted in the formation of the 
CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH in North America. 

The eastern branch of the RCA was larger until the middle of the twentieth century 
when many congregations lost members because of suburbanization. Dutch immigrants 
and their children settled in western Michigan. Chicago. Wisconsin, and northwest Iowa. 
The RCA formed a college and seminary in Holland. Michigan and two colleges in Iowa. 
It started a number of new churches in Florida. Colorado, and California. Conflicts 
occasionally arose because the churches in live East tended to be more ecumenical and 
Americanized whereas those in the Midwest emphasized piety, purity, and ethnic identity 
(see ETHNICITY). Tlve RCA considered merger with the Reformed Church in the United 
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States (German! in 1893. with Northern Presbyterian groups, in 1930 and 1949. and with 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States (Southern) in 1969 (see PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH U.S.A.). All failed, largely because of midwestem resistance. The RCA was a 
founding member of the Federal Council of Churches in 1908. the WORE!) COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES in 1948. and the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES in 1950. 

The RCA established MISSIONS in CHINA. JAPAN. INDIA. Arabia. MEXICO, and 
AFRICA. Its most notable missionaries were Samuel Zwemer in Arabia and Dr. Ida 
Seudder in India. Missions were both evangelistic and institutional, and the RCA Itelped 
to build schools and hospitals in the belief that missions should affect the whole person 
and not simply the soul. 
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LYNN JAP1NGA 


REFORMED THEOLOGY 


See Theology 


REGENSBURG COLLOQUY 


The Regensburg Colloquy of 1541 was a discussion between Protestant and Catholic 
theologians convened by Emperor Charles V in conjunction with the Diet of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Charles's quest for political and religious unity within the empire 
matched the theological agendas of moderate theologians on both sides, such as 
MARTIN BUCER of Strasbourg. At an earlier colloquy at Worms at the end of 1540. 
Bueer and reform-minded Catholic Johann Cropper of Cologne had drawn up a set of 
compromise articles, which now served as basis for the Regensburg discussions. Two 
other major participants in tl»e discussion. Protestant PHILIPP MELANCHTHON and 
Catholic John Eck. were skeptical of what they saw as the utopian proposals of then 
colleagues. The imperial chancellor Granvella and other important political figures were 
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alio present at tire discussion, whereas behind the scenes stood tire papal legate Gas paw 
Contarini. charged with protecting papal interests but also sympathetic to evangelical 
doctrine. 

After initial rejection of tire Worms article on JUSTIFICATION by both Eck and 
Melanehthon. a slightly altered formula found acceptance from both sides. In this theory 
of "double justification." inherent righteousness of the individual believer is essential, but 
initial and final justification birth depend on the imputed righteousness of Christ received 
by FAITH. Further agreement proved elusive, however. The discus sion of 
ECCLESIOLOGY broke down over the question whether councils can err. and a fatal 
impasse arose over the Eucharist <sce LORD'S SUPPER). Cropper and his Catholic 
colleague Pflug were ready to compromise, but Contarini insisted on tire term 
• TRANSUBSTANTIATIN’' to avoid Protestant evasiveness. This marked the effective 
end of any hope of reunion, though discussion continued on the sacrament of penance. 
The emperor and Granvella tried unsuccessfully to bring tire theologians to a partial 
agreement, based on the sixteen articles on which agreement had been reached. In July, 
both the Catholic and Protestant Estates rejected the Regensburg Book as a whole. Even 
the colloquy's major achievement, tire compromise on justification, did not in the end 
find favor with either Rome or Wittenberg. Although icligious colloquies continued to he 
held during tire 1540s and 1550s. none of them came close to reaching agreement. 
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EDWIN TAIT 


REIMARUS, HERMANN SAMUEL 
( 1694 - 1768 ) 


German biblical scholar. Reimarus was bom in Hamburg on December 22. 1694. and 
died there March 3. 1768. He studied philosophy. THEOLOGY, and philology at Jena in 
1714 and Wittenberg in 1716. where he completed a postdoctoral thesis and became an 
outside lecturer in philosophy in 1719. Appointed headmaster at Wismar <1723t and 
Hamburg (I727>. Reimams was professor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages at the 
Akademisehes Gymnasium of Hamburg. He was strongly influenced by his teacher at 
Hambuig. who was also his father-in-law. the important classical philologist 
J.A.Fabricius. who was responsible for Reimams’s meticulous research methods. 
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Reimarus also influenced the rather rationalistic philosophy of GOTTFRIED WILHELM 
LEIBNIZ and CHRISTIAN W'OLFF. Reimarus acquired an excellent knowledge in 
oriental studies, mainly through self-education. 

A research trip at the end of his studies led him to Holland and ENGLAND where he 
first encountered the works of tire English Deists (sec DEISM i such as MATTHEW 
TINDAL. JOHN TOLAND. and Thomas Morgan who were critical with regaid to the 
BIBLE and revelation. This explains why Reimarus was. on the one hand, a convinced 
representative and committed vindicator of tire concept of "natural religion” solely based 
on reason, and w hy. on the other hand, he became a tough-minded critic of any kind of 
belief based on revelation (as exemplified in the Old and New Testament Scriptures). 
Reinrarus's rejection of any kind of revealed religion was not disclosed to the public until 
his death. Rather, he was known to be an acknowledged thinker and scholar who spoke 
up for a natural and reasonable religion by emphasizing its fundamental importance with 
regard to moral behavior and human existence as such. 

This conviction is echoed throughout one of his works, entitled Die \ornehmsten 
Wahrheiien der naliirlichen Religion (The Noblest Tiuths of Natural Religion) <1791: 
reprint 1985|. first published in 1754 and reprinted several times. To his contemporaries, 
this study represented an excellent description and successful vindication of all those 
religious troths that could be accounted for by reason alone. Just two years later, an essay 
on logic, entitled Die VemunfiUhre (The Doctrine of Reason) (1790: reprint 1979* 
followed. His devout, yet rationally based attitude manifests itself in another work written 
in 1760 (1798: reprint 1982). which contained several treatises on animal instinct and was 
clearly dominated by a scientific yet theological discourse that relied heavily on the 
concept of a div ine world order ruled by wise Providence. 

Soon after 1735. however. Reimaius secretly drafted the fust outline of a work that he 
would constantly remodel througlrout the years that followed and finally leave behind in 
a state ready for publication. The first rendition was entitled Gedancken urn der Freyheii 
einet veniUnfligen Goiieidien.net; the final version was Apologie oder Sihtiizuhrifi fiir 
die vernibtfiigen Verehrer Collet (Apology or Defense of the Reasonable Worshipers of 
Cu*d). Tire entire work—from which Lessing, without disclosing the author's name, 
culled certain parts between 1774 and 1778 that were critical of the concept of revelation 
and published them as "Anonymous Fragments”—went unprinted until 1972! The fact 
that Reimaius. even at an early age. had already turned his back on the then dominant, 
explicitly theological methods of biblical exegesis and hermeneutics has been verified by 
Peter Stcmmer in his study. 

In bis Apologie Reimarus now took radical logical steps. His plea to practice a 
Toleration of the Deists"—thus the title of the fust fragment published by Lessing in 
1774 and taken from an early rendition of Apologie —is connected to a devastating 
historical eri tique of the foundational testimonies of both JUDAISM and Christianity: on 
the one hand, tire nairative of tire Exodus, especially of 'The Israelites' (miraeulous| 
procession through the Red Sea”: and on the other, tire narratives concerning the 
resurrec tion of Jesus crucified. By means of intricate nreticulousness and expert historical 
criticism. Reimaius deconstructed these biblical testimonies and shattered their 
credibility. Especially in Von deni Zwecke Jem uiul seiner Jiinger —the last of the 
fragments that Lessing ascribed to the ‘ Anonymous Author of Wolfenbuttel" (it was not 
until 1814 that Reimarus's authorship was publicized)—the Christian creed was 
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interpreted as a cunning deception and intentional web of lies on the disciples* part. This 
work may be considered a prelude to the research on the life of Jesus (sec JESUS. LIVES 
OF) that dominated the nineteenth century. 
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ARNO SCHILSON 


REINDORF, CARL CHRISTIAN (1834- 

1917) 


Ghanaian clergy. Reindorf was a first-generation Ghanaian Protestant pastor and 
historian who worked for the BASEL MISSION in the Gold Coast (now Ghana). His 
parents were traders from Accra Ghana who had a Danish background. He was a product 
of the Basel Mission school at Christiansbocg. Osu. and Abokobi (after 1854). He became 
a teacher, church organizer, and a pastor under tire auspices of the Basel Mission church 
in Ghana. The training that Reindorf received from the Mission, which emphasized the 
use of tire mother tongue in mission work, as well as the influence of his colleague 
J.G.Christaller. enabled him to publish tire important book The History of the Gold Coast 
tutd Asante originally in Ga language and later translated into English by the author and 
published in SWITZERLAND. This hook has been acknowledged as ground breaking for 
the use of oral history: Reirrdoif interviewed more than 200 people in writing his work. 
This achievement made Reindorf the first African to publish a remarkably substantial and 
systematic history that conforms to standard Western academic tradition. His experience 
with the Basel Mission's characteristic style of integrated mission helped him to see 
Christian mission as holistic, involving such aspects as church organizing, language 
learning. EDUCATION, industrial training, and agriculture. 
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Rcindotf was a man of varied achievements: his peers described him as "very gifted," 
and he was respected for his deep spiiituality. particularly his gift of healing. He was able 
to assert himself as an independent thinker even if he had to differ from the Mission 
whenever the need arose. Rcindotf's students displayed self-confidence and clear self- 
consciousness as African Christians who saw it as their task to contribute to the religion 
and intellectual tradition of their society. 

See also Africa: Missions: Missionary Organizations 
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CF.PHAS N.OMENYO 


REMONSTRANTS 


After theologian JACOBUS ARMINIUS died in 1609. the defense of his views against 
misrepresentations by professors Sibbrandus Lubertus and FRANZ GOMAR was taken 
up bv Johannes Uytenbogueit. With the suppotl of forty-four Arminian CLERGY Isee 
ARMINIANISM) of the DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH, and after consultation with 
Holland's official chief legal advisor Johan van Oldenbaroevelt. in 1610 Uytenbogaert 
pre sented a "Remonstrance" to the States of Holland and West Friesland (the provincial 
parliament! to obtain continued protective toleration within the Reformed Church for the 
Arminian theological position, which was summarized in five points contained in the 
document. A reply by anti-Aiminian opponents—called the "Contra-Remonstrance"— 
followed at the Hague Conference in 1611. The two parties in the ongoing conflict 
between the Arminrans and the adherents of Gomar’s rigid interpretation of THEODORE 
BEZA'S reduction of CALVINISM thus acquired then names. Eventually, the Arminian 
clergy and their followers would be known as the Remonstrant Brotherhood, forming a 
separate DENOMINATION that continues to exist. 

Enjoying the support of factions of Holland's urban leaders, the Arminians requested a 
national synod that was expected to supervise and adjudicate the theological dispute. Tl>e 
Arminians also suggested that the BELGIC CONFESSION and live HEIDELBERG 
CATECHISM should be subjected to biblical critique and. where necessary, modified. 
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Such a synod was opposed by the GOMARIANS. who warned the authority of the 
government subordinate to that of the clergy and who attributed live binding 
AUTHORITY of Scriptural revelation to the Confession and Catechism. The jurist Hugo 
Grotius went to ENGLAND to explain the controversy from an Arminian point of view. 
Contra-Remonstiants. however, spiead tumors that Remonstrants were more than 
sympathetic to SOCINIANISM. Despite the Arminian agreement with the principles by 
which a king could properly be superior to tire bishops, tire tumors reached King James I 
of England who intervened against the appointment of Conrad Vorstius. nominated to be 
successor to Aiminius. ultimately preventing hint from taking up his duties in Leiden. 
The traditional balance in Leiden's theology faculty was restored when the Arminian 
Simon Episcopius was appointed professor in 1612. as successor to Gomar. Episcopius 
continued the public disputes with the Gontarian Johannes Polyander. 

In 1618 Prince Maurits. hired by the States General to lead the army in the war against 
Spain, used military force to eject Arminians from city governments throughout the 
country*, replacing them with Gomarians willing to suppoit his coup, and maneuvering 
himself into a position of control over his fomier employer. Parliament. This coup 
ensured a return to war with Spain, as desired by many Calvinistic refugees from the 
southern Low Countries. Military victory might enable them to return. Amiinians had 
been associated with live politics of peace, which would have left boundaries as they weie 
when the war was intenupted by the Twelve Years' Truce in 1609. Arminian politics 
represented a logical outcome of their view of the role of choice in peisonal acceptance 
of the means of GRACE. I If choice were involved. Catholics might he convened through 
peaceful contact and education, best furthered by expanded trade.) Van Oldenbamevelt 
was tried on tiumped-up charges of treason and executed. Rombout Hoogcrbeets. Hugo 
Grotius. and others were sentenced to life imprisonment. Uytenbog aert fled to Antwerp. 
Remonstrant ministers were removed from theii duties. Assured of dominance, the 
Gomarians then called for a national synod, the Synod of Dordrecht (Dom. to which 
foreign observers from other Reformed countries including England were invited. The 
Remonstrant clergy were summoned to appear and were treated as if accused before an 
ecclesiastical couit. which in 1619 found them guilty of HERESY. They were dismissed 
from the Reformed Church and banished. Laws suppressing DISSENT were passed by 
Parliament, marking the end to Holland's famed TOLERATION. 


Exile and Return 

In exile the Remonstrant clergy immediately organized their hiotherhood. secretly 
sending pastois on brief visits to care for Arminian congregations that continued to exist 
despite persecution. The most famous was Passchier de Fyne who often narrowly escaped 
capture, even preaching while on ice skates. Some congregations lacking pastors formed 
collegial meetings. The meeting at Warmond latei moved to nearby Rijnsburg. where 
people who attended were known as the Rijnsburger Collegiants. Spinoza and other 
thinkers were attracted to the undogmatic and egalitarian gatherings in which all were 
allowed to "prophesy." 

After the death of Prince Maurits in 1625. his brother Fredcrik Hendrik succeeded 
him. Toleration was revived and exiled Remonstrants returned. The Remonstrant 
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Seminary was established in Amsterdam in 1634; Episcopius became its firs! professor, 
well known for his Instiiutioncs Theologkae. He continued Erasmus's philological 
emphasis in exegesis. This approach was to be a characteristic of Remonstrant biblical 
study. seen also in the works of Grotius and C.P. Tide (nineteenth century). After 
Episcopius's death (1643). Etienne de Courcelles (Steven Curcellaeus) became the 
Remonstrant professor. A fiiend and translator of Descartes. Curcell^us developed 
further Episcopius's tendency to emphasize the role of reason in assessing revelation. 
Front 1668 to 1712 the Remonstrant professor was Philippus van Limhorch. His 
friendship and influence among the CAMBRIDGE PLATON 1STS is well know n. From a 
Remonstrant perspective. Van Limborch championed toleration in various writings. He 
was author of a widely read study of the Inquisition. Hlaioria Inquhiilonls cui 
suhjungitur Liber Sentenllanon Inquisitionis Tholoumae ah anno Christi1307 a/I annum 
1323. This was based on a manuscript made available to Van Limborch by his Rotterdam 
friend, the Quaker Benjamin Furly (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OFi. Through this contact 
Van Limborch’s ideas must have reached WILLIAM PENN, a guest of Furly's. Both 
Van Limborch and Furly were friends and hosts of JOHN LOCKE during his exile in 
Holland. Locke acknowledged Van Limboech's influence on his ideas on religious 
toleration. Van Limborch’s involvement in the liberal Mennonite Galcnus Abraham de 
Haan's projects to coordinate relief, both material and diplomatic, to MENNONITES 
persecuted in SWITZERLAND and live Palatinate is indicated by Van Limborch’s 
inclusion of a letter (February 14. 1660) from the city of Rotterdam to the city of Bern. 
This letter, arguing for toleration of Protestant dissenters, appears in Van Limhorch's 
monumental third edition (1704) of collected letters of contemporary theologians 
Praestantium ac Eruditorum Virorum Epistolae Ecelesuiiticae ri Theologicae (by 
Uytenbogaeit. Vorstius. Vossius. Grotius. Episcopius. Batlaeus. et al.). Van Limhorch’s 
theological works, translated as Christian Theology, became a standard text for the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Similar to Van Limhorch's publication of source materials contributing to a history 
beyond the official Reformed point of view (or contrary Catliolie versions) was Gerard 
Brandt's four-volume History of the Reformation, also published in English. Biandt 
supported his narrative, which demonstrated that the Remonstrants represented the 
continuation of a broadly tolerant stream that bad existed from the beginnings of the 
Dutch Reformation, with numerous original documents published in extenso. This 
dominated English views of the Dutch Revolt until the works of John Motley in the 
nineteenth century. 


Later Developments 

During the eighteenth century. Remonstrants were significant in ENLIGHTENMENT 
societies for social improvement, natural science research, contemporary literature, and 
drama. At ntid-centuty. Remonstrant theologian Comelis Nozeman, also an important 
ornithologist, was one of the lust who needed to write against Dutch Reformed 
antagonists, in defense of toleration. Toleration was becoming a generally accepted 
enlightened social virtue. When the Dutch Rcfomted Church lost its privileged status in 
1795. Remonstrants participated in live new democratic government of the Batavian 
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Republic. Membership dwindled, however, and ihe organization contemplated abolishing 
its seminary under the influence of rationalism. In the nineteenth-century romantic reac¬ 
tion. tire oratory of preacher and professor Abraham des Amorie van der Hoeven attracted 
new converts. His students Martinus Cohen Stuart and Johannes Tideman were notable 
for abolitionist activity and historical research, respectively. Tideman. professor from 
1855 to 1872. applied the modern historical research methods of the period to a study of 
the origins of the Remonstrant BrotheiluxKl De SiU'hilng der Remonunuue 
Broedenheap. 1619-1634. Tide-man was succeeded by C.P.Tiele. who oversaw the 
move of tire seminary to Leiden. Tide was not only Remonstrant professor, he also 
became the first Dutch professor of comparative icligion. His broad comparative and 
contextual approach was augmented by association w ith the Dutch Refoimed professor 
Abraham Kuenen. a pioneci in the application of historical criticism to Old Testament 
studies. The Remonstrants, having been associated with the Enlightenment in the 
eighteenth century, became adherents of nineteenth-century MODERNISM, the 
combination of historical, contextual study of tire BIBLE and icligion generally, with a 
belief in scientific progress. 

WOMEN were welcomed into the Remonstiant clergy in 1921. having been allowed 
to pieach since 1915 (see WOMEN CLERGY). Also in 1921 Professor G.J.Heering 
reconceived the task of the CHURCH in his paper “Tire Church as Social Conscience." 
Like many others reacting to the scientific progress embodied in the First World War. he 
wanted to move the church beyond late romantic INDIVIDUALISM with its 
characteristic emphasis on peisonal experience. Typically, the Remonstrant Brotheihood 
continued to debate the question of whether the church slrould be society's conscience for 
the next sixty years and longer, witlrout arriving at any conclusion for fear of infringing 
on its principle of not allowing dogma to become binding on individual conscience. After 
the Second World War. the Remonstrant Brotlwrhtxxl. despite steadily decreasing 
memheiship. reached out to ever-expanding international contacts through live WORI.D 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES and With CONGREGATIONAL1STS and UNITARIANS. 
Church leaders including Professors H.J.Heering and GJ.Hoenderdaal developed an 
emphasis on church and secular social and moral issues such as nuclear disarmament and 
ethical aid to developing countries, as well as the concern for liturgical an in 
contemporary society. 

At live beginning of the twenty-first century. Remonstrants were experiencing 
declining membership (c. 7.000) in a society that has adopted many of its principles of 
toleration. Although Arminian emphasis on personal responsibility underlay support for 
ending SLAVERY in the nineteenth century la condition that could be justified as part of 
God's predestined plan), in the twentieth century Aiminian responsibility was a basis for 
involvement with existentialist philosophy. However. Dutch society was largely secular, 
with secularized Calvinist PREDESTINATION theory justifying live Dutch status quo. 
The selection of government officials predominantly by co-optation leads to general 
apathy. 
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JEREMY DUPERTU1S BANGS 


RESTITUTION, EDICT OF 


Issued by ilw Holy Roman Emperor Ferdinand II in March 1629 the Edict of Restitution 
sought to reestablish like religious and territorial settlement achieved by tire Peace of 
Augsburg some seventy-five years earlier in 1555. The declaration came after the 
opening decade of bitter fighting in the Thirty Years' War (1618-16481. Bolstered by a 
series of military and diplomatic gains, tike Catholic imperial government saw an 
opportunity to fortify Catholicism and weaken significantly the Protestant position. The 
Edict aimed at a general realignment of the religious and political balance in the German 
world. The specific goal was the return of church lands that Protestants, principally 
Lutherans, had seized from Catholics duiing the preceding three-quaiters of a century. 
The Edict also meant to strengthen the political position of Catholic ecclesiastical princes 
and bar the practice of CALVINISM, whose followers were a growing presence within 
the empire. Yet the measure was difficult to enforce and provoked considerable 
opposition. Accordingly the emperor was obliged to suspend tike Edict by 1635 and 
eventually abandoned the initiative completely. 

Ferdinand initially claimed to be doing no more than reinstating the status quo of 1555 
and insisting on proper observance of imperial law. Protestants had illegally usurped, 
according to the emperor's interpretation, land belonging to Catholic archbishoprics, 
bishoprics, monasteries, and endowments. The property, which these Catholic entities 
had possessed as of the Treaty of Passau of 1552. the moment stipulated by the Peace of 
Augsburg, must be returned to them. In addition prelates who had left the Catholic 
Church could not continue to hold imperial chuieh lands. Finally ecclesiastical rulers 
would have the same rights as secular princes in compelling confessional unifoimity 
among their subjects. As imperial commissioners set out to enforce the Edict, it quickly 
became the most contentious political issue in Germany. 

The decree caused enomious disruption, especially in northern and central Germany. 
Implementation meant adjustment of borders and threatened Protestant princes who had 
prospered from the confiscation of ecclesiastical possessions. A number of bisltoprics and 
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perhaps 500 former monasteries or similar church properties were affected. Tire duke of 
Wuntembeig stood to lose land that had once belonged to founecn large monasteries and 
thirty-six convents. The duke of WolfenbOttel. to take another example, held considerable 
property from the bishopric of Hildesheim as well as from thirteen former convents. The 
electors of Brandenburg and Saxony were also decidedly ill-disposed toward the new 
arrangement. Although both governments had secularized ecclesiastical assets long 
before 1552. they feared that their position might nonetheless he jeopardized by the 
Catholics’ uncompromising stand and the possibility of additional legislation. 
Experiences elsewhere, particularly in the cities, suggested that imperial commissioners 
were exceeding the terms of the Edict and reclaiming church lands confiscated by 
Lutherans before the Peace of Augsburg. 

The free imperial cities were understandably alarmed. Many found themselves 
required to return properties secularized before 1552. More serious was the situation for 
cities that had been Catholic at the time of tire Augsburg settlement. By the seventeenth 
century some had. at best, a handful of Catholics within their walls. Lutheran Magdeburg, 
for instance, had technically been Catholic in 1552. By 1628 Catholics numbered no 
more than a few hundred of the city's 30.0(10 inhabitants. One small monastery remained 
in Catholic hands, whereas the city government had confiscated the cathedral and other 
churches. Dortmund had only thirty Catholics and all the churches were Protestant. 

If. furthermore, tire Peace of Augsburg's principle of cujut itrio. efus religio 
(roughly, "he who rules, his is the religion"! and the right of the territorial princes to 
impose religious uniformity on their subjects were maintained, and expanded to include 
ecclesiastical principalities. Protestants residing in lands restored to Catholic authorities 
would soon find themselves forced to conform or emigrate. In short the Edict of 
Restitution menaced property rights that dated to mid-sixteenth century, and earlier in 
some cases. Furtlrermote. it nxrant the reduction of political and social clout among the 
Protestant feudal nobles and urban burghers. The Edict caused unease even among some 
Catholics. Tire elector Maximilian of Bavaria, who had his own political aspirations, had 
reservations regarding the increase in land and power that the Edict promised the imperial 
Habsburg family. 

In all of this tire commissioners and other officials executed the Edict in heavy-handed 
and unpleasant fashion. Tire emperor stood ready to deploy soldiers toward installation of 
a Catholic bishop at the Lutheran town of Magdeburg. Even Augsburg, long a Lutheran 
stronghold and. equally important, a free imperial city with a time-honored tradition of 
municipal self-governance, to include religious affairs with the arrival of tire 
REFORMATION, was obliged to submit to Ferdinand's will. It was situated in tire center 
of a Catholic bishopric and had been officially Catholic in 1552. Thus Lutheran worship 
was forbidden, the pastors were expelled, and thousands of Protestant towns-people 
sought refuge elsewhere. 

Ultimately Swedish entrance into tire war with a formidable army under tire command 
of King Gus-TAVUS ADOLPHUS altered the dy namics of the conflict and frustrated the 
emperor's plans. To meet tire new challenge Ferdinand needed broad military and 
political support. Although papal diplomats and William Lamormaini. tire emperor's 
Jesuit confessor, opposed any compromise on tire Edict. Ferdinand had little choice. In 
1635 imperial officials suspended enforcement and by the 164(L. in the negotiations 
leading to tire Peace of Westphalia of 1648. abrogated tire Edict. The entire project was. 
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in retrospect, ill-fated. Apart front obvious militaiy and political obstacles, confessional 
identity among Protestants had set deep roots and was not amenable to the facile 
transformations implicit in the Edict. The endeavor to return church lands and. more 
broadly, recatholicize Protestant regions prosed impossible. 

See also Adolphus. Gustavos: Calvinism. Lutheranism. Germany. Reformation 
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RAYMOND A.MENTZER 


RESTORATIONISM 


Restorationism is an often overlooked and yet foundational concept in the religious 
"<>i!d. Synonymous with primitivism, restorationism as manifested in BIBLE-bascd 
movements seeks to restore in present society a perceived ideal based on biblical times. 
Restorationism assumes a depaiture from tl>e original ideal: therefore, the original must 
be brought about anew. This is different from a reformation, which seeks to change or 
reform an institution already present. For restorationists, tire original is no longer present: 
therefore, the need to restore, to bring it into being again. Because of this aspect 
restorationists usually consider themselves out of step with classical Protestantism. 
Nevertheless traces of restorationism can be found throughout Protestantism as well. 

Restorationism has been a motivating concept throughout the centuries in many Bible- 
related movements that appear quite different from each other. Under tire broad category 
designated “Christianity." tire initial impulse of restorationism manifested between 
differing bodies may trot be immediately obvious. For Mormons, restorationism seeks to 
restore the office and AUTHORITY of the original apostles. For Pentecostal and 
Holiness traditions, restorationism seeks to restore the New Testament gifts and power of 
the Holy Spirit. For Anabaptists, restorationism appears* as a focus on New Testament 
lifestyle and piety. For Churches of Christ, restorationism seeks to recreate tire apostolic 
pattern of New Testament church organization and member initiation. These, and otlrer 
differences, come about as each group focuses on one aspect or another in need of 
restoration. Yet the central defining characteristic throughout these differing expressions 
of restorationism judges the present times by standards of the past and not vice versa 

Restorationism can be further defined and clarified as it is seen in contrast with 
FUNDAMENTALISM. These two systems of belief in particular have many similarities: 
yet there are major differences that must not be confused or overlooked. Fundamentalism 
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seeks to remake the political and social world according to a combination of origins, 
traditions, and present-day CULTURE. Restorationism seeks to remake the personal and 
communal world strictly from origins. Fundamentalism is present and future oriented, 
whereas restorationism re-creates the past in the present. Changes from the original are 
often perceived as developments by fundamentalists and departures by restorationists. 
One may say that fundamentalism is preoccupied with modernity, or MODERNISM, and 
as such uses current nKans—for example, social and political structures—to create 
society according to its own design. Restorationism sees modernity as a hindrance, or at 
best as offering no help. Yet both in a sense are seeking to change society, one by 
working directly on society, and the Oliver by changing individuals who will then make up 
the society that is changed. Ultimately restorationism seeks to recover an accurate 
perception of the '‘original” and use that model to restore a foundational, primeval ideal. 

See iilui Anabaptism; Christian Churches. Churches of Christ: Holiness Movement: 
Mormonism: Pentecostalism 
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DAVID L.LOTLE 


REVEIL 


The word if veil (awakening) is used to describe a French-speaking evangelical 
movement that began in SWITZERLAND in the early nineteenth century. With Pietist 
and Moravian roots, but also significantly influenced by British Evangelicals like Thomas 
Erskine and Robert Haldane, those identified with tire reveil rejected much of the 
rationalism of the ENLIGHTENMENT and embraced many of the attitudes of the 
romantic movement. In tlveir emphasis on spiritual experience (particularly that of 
CONVERSIONi and a recovery of REFORMATION dogma they were reverting to tire 
Augustinian worldview to which the Enlightenment had taken exception. 

In the aftermath of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, the Genevan Church had effectively 
muted any public expression of distinctively Protestant dogma, preferring a conservative 
system of morality that shunned any son of "enthusiasm.” Although many of the early 
protagonists of the rfveil were not separatists by choice, they found themselves 
effectively silenced or excluded by the Genevan establishment. Candidates for tire 
ministry like Henri Louis Empaytaz. Henri Pyt. and Emile Goers established the /leiiie 
tfglise at Bourg-de-Four in 1817. and although some ordained ministers, who were 
sympathetic to the rfveil retained their positions, others like Ami Bost and the Rochat 
brothers in tire canton of Vaud chose to secede. Another such seceder was Henri 
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Abraham Ctfsar Malan whose £glise da Ttmoignage in Geneva alluded a considerable 
following. A typical product of the Swiss movement was the missionary Samuel Gobat. 
who later became the second Anglican bishop of Jerusalem. 

When in 1830 ministers like l.ouis Gaussen and JEAN HENRI MERLE D'AUBIGNfi 
established like SocUtf ^vangJlique (with its services at the Oratoire and its £iole de 
Thfologie) the '"neo-Protestant" ecclesiastical authorities suspended them from the 
ministry. The continuing reluctance of the establishment to accommodate the reved 
(which was stigmatized as foreign, fanatic, and exclusive), and tire hostility of radical 
politicians led others who were associated with the movement, like Alexandre Vinci, to 
advocate more strongly the separation of CHURCH AND STATE. With the political 
upheavals of tire 1840s. tire reved. encouraged by tire example of Scottish secessionists in 
1843. found institutional expression in tire £gllsei £*wtgelU/aet Libres in Geneva and 
Vaud. 

The response among French Protestants to the reved varied. Thanks to the enthusiasm 
of JOHANN FRIEDRICH OBERLIN. the respected pastor from Alsace, many 
Protestants in the Midi welcomed tire establishment of Bible and Tract Societies (sec 
BIBLE SOCIETIES). In several parishes the consistories (see CONSISTORY) were 
prepared to cooperate and harness the enthusiasm and dedication of ev angelists like F«51ix 
Neff and of pastors like Frederic and Adolphe Monod. although elsewhere theie was 
opposition to the perceived separatist tendencies of tire movement. In the seminary at 
Montauban there were a number of sympathetic professors, and the activities of the 
English Methodist missionary Charles Cook gave the rfvei! furtlrer impetus. In Paris the 
movement gained support both among Lutherans and in the Reformed Church and for a 
while the reved was associated with the salons of Madam: de Stael's daughter, the 
Duchesse de Broglie, whose husband was a minister in tire government from 1830. 
Indeed in the early 1840s when tire Protestant Frangois Guizot was the effective head of 
the government, a w ave of optimism charac terized tire outlook of many supporters of tire 
reved in FRANCE. By 1850. however, the exclusive tendencies latent in the movement, 
aggravated by tire extreme position taken by separatists like Comte Aglnor de Gasparin 
and Frederic Monod. led to a break with the traditional Protestant churches and the 
establishment of the /iglises llbrei fratnuixes. 

The reved must not be treated in isolation from the flowering evangelical movement in 
English-speaking countries or its contemporary counterpart, the German Erweckung 
associated with the BASEL MISSION (founded in 18IS| and with men like FRIEDRICH 
AUGUST THOLUCK OF HALLE. There was an international dimension to nineteenth- 
century EVANGELICALISM and part of tire strength of the rtved lay in its links with 
the wider movement. 
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TIMOTHY C.F.STUNT 


REVIVALS 


Religious, revivals are periods of leligious fervor characterized by repentance among 
Christians and numerous conversions. MARTIN LUTHER and JOHN CALVIN laid the 
groundwork for revivals by teaching JUSTIFICATION by FAITH and by calling for 
ongoing reform in the CHURCH. By live seventeenth century many Christians believed 
that the REFORMATION had bogged down in formalism, doctrinal disputes, and 
political controversy. In response. Lutheran Pietists such as PHILIPP JAKOB SPENER 
and AUGUST HERMANN FRANCKE promoted individual CONVERSION. Bible 
study, and social reform. One of Franeke's students. Count NIKOLAUS LUDWIG VON 
ZINZENDORF. organized refugees from Moravia into a Pietist Christian community 
(sec PIETISMi. Traveling bands of Moravians spread the doctrine and experience of 
conversion throughout Europe and America (see MORAVIAN CHURCH). 

Meanwhile English-speaking Calvinists increasingly called for a pure church of 
converted "saints." Like the Pietists, these Puritans gathered the most fervent believers 
into household religious meetings (see PURITANISM). They preached against the evils 
in church and society and called for a “revival of religion.’' In SCOTLAND. Calvinist 
clergymen held outdoor communion festivals that drew hundreds of paiticipants and 
produced numerous conversions. 

These religious precedents combined with cultural changes like the industrial 
revolution, the expansion of international trade, and the ENLIGHTENMENT to produce 
the full flowering of revivals in live eighteenth century. Revivals proved to be a popular 
alternative to the economic insecurity, vice, and rationalism of tlw era. Taking advantage 
of new methods of communication and transportation, an international network of 
Calvinists. Methodists, and Pietists spread the stories, beliefs, and methods of revival (see 
CALVINISM: METHODISM). With live encouragement of Moravian mission-aries. 
Anglican clergyman JOHN WESLEY experienced his own ’"new birth” in 1738. He 
preached revival to the common people of ENGLAND and formed them into Methodist 
religious societies. Other revival participants like CHARLES WESLEY. John Newton, 
and ISAAC WATTS wrote HYMNS that transformed Protestant WORSHIP in this era. 
In tl>c American colonies a dramatic period of revival, later called the First Great 
AWAKENING, began around 1720. The high point came in 1740 when English Calvinist 
GEORGE NVHITEFIELD toured the colonies and preached to massive crowds. 
Congregationalist minister JONATHAN EDWARDS provided a key theological defense 
of the movement 
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Later Revivals 

Beginning at tl»e turn of the nineteenth century a new wave of revivals called the Second 
Great Awakening transformed the UNITED STATES. On the frontier Americans 
gathered for religious CAMP MEETINGS. One of the most famous of these took place at 
an I SO I communion festival in Cane Ridge. Kentucky. Thousands of participants 
experienced conversion and many displayed behav iors like fits of shouting, muscle jerks, 
and falling. Culturally marginalized individuals like slaves. WOMEN, and children 
spontaneously preached to the crowds. This camp meeting tradition heightened the 
emotional element in revivals and revealed their democratizing potential. 

Similar frontier and urban revivals between ISOO and IS50 contributed to the dramatic 
growth of the Methodist and Baptist denominations in America and led to the founding of 
numerous new denominations and sects. This peiiod also saw tire large-scale 
Christianization of the African American population. Slaves and free blacks created their 
own version of revivalism that emphasized the liberating power of the Cluistian message. 

Presbyterian clergyman CHARLES GRANDISON FINNEY aroused controversy with 
the use of “new measures" in his revival meetings in upstate New Yoil in the I 830s. 
Finney allowed women to pray in mixed gatherings, called on sinners by name to repent, 
and called seekers forward to sit on the “anxious bench." Finney also taught Arminian 
and holiness doctrines isee ARMIN1AN1SM. HOLINESS MOVEMENT I and claimed 
that a revival was “not a miiacle' but the icsult of correct application of God’s appointed 
means. Converts in these revivals led campaigns against alcohol, slavery. 
PROSTITUTION. and other vices. They established MISSIONARY 
ORGANIZATIONS, homes for the poor, hospitals, and colleges. This period of 
revivalism came to a close with the 1857-1858 Businessmen's Revival. 

In the 188<»s DWIGHT L..MOODY and his musical partner IRA SANKEY led revival 
meetings in Britain and Noith America. This era saw the publication of numerous new 
“gospel songs." which functioned as live music of revivalism for the next seventy-five 
years. These revivals also produced social service agencies like WILLIAM BOOTH'S 
SALVATION ARMY in England and rescue missions in American cities. Others 
converted through organizations like the Student Volunteer Movement and the 
CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE devoted themselves to foreign 
MISSIONS. 


Contemporary Expressions 

The twentieth century saw the globalization of revivals. Woid of the Welsh revival of 
19<>3-19<)4 spread throughout the world, sparking revivals in KOREA. CHINA. SOUTH 
AFRICA. INDIA. Scandinavia, and live United States. Participants in rise Welsh revival 
influenced the Pentecostal revival of 1906-1909 that spread around live world from its 
center in the AZUSA STREET MISSION in Los Angeles. The East African Revival of 
19.33-1935 spread to Rwanda (fomterly Ruandai. Uganda. Kenya. Tanzania, and Burundi 
under rise leadeiship of Simconi Nsibambi and Blasio Kigozi. Between 1965 and 1970 
massive revivals broke out in INDONESIA. In LATIN AMERICA, evangelical and 
Pentecostal revivals doubled the number of Protestants between 1970 and 1990. 
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Indigenous leadership increasingly characterized revivals in AFRICA. Asia, and Latin 
America 

Beginning with his highly publicized Los Angeles Crusade of 1949. BILLY 
GRAHAM became an international leader in EVANGELISM and revival. In the late 
1960s and early 1970s the Jesus People movement combined the hippie youth culture 
with revival (see JESUS MOVEMENTi. At tire same time the charismatic movement 
brought tire Pentecostal experiences of Holy Spirit baptism, healing, and speaking in 
TONGUES to millions of Protestants and Roman Catholics around the world. The 
resulting revivals of tire 1970s led to tire widespread acceptance of praise choruses and 
more exuberant styles of worship. 


Influences 

Although tire causes and impact of revivals have been much disputed, several patterns 
have emerged. First, revivals have produced birth renewal and schism in the Christian 
churches. Second, social and economic instability enhance receptivity to revivals, and 
help explain their appeal among the middle and lower rungs of society. Third, revival 
converts often establish educational, social service, and missionary organizations that 
transform society. Fourth, revivals have significant yet complex political consequences. 
Finally, although key innovations took place in North America, revivals have most often 
been international in origin and scope. 
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RICHARDSON, HENRY HOBSON (1838- 

1886) 


American architect. Born in Louisiana of well-to-do parents. Richardson was educated at 
Harvard and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. He returned to the United States in 1865, 
practicing first in New York he foie relocating his office and family to Brookline. 
Massachusetts, in 1874. where lie remained until his death. 

Although Richardson's work was predominantly secular, institutional, and domestic, 
his Trinity Church in Boston remains an outstanding contribution to nine-teenth-century 
Protestant architecture. Completed in 1878. following three earlier, more conventional, 
churches (also in Massachusetts), it immediately established Richardson as an architect of 
exceptional power and sophistication. The exterior is essentially southern French 
Romanesque la style admired by Richardson), while the tower draws freely upon 
Salamanca's former cathedral. Tlie overall effect is not eclectic pastiche, but. with its 
pervasive rockfaced cladding, is of genuine monumentally. The large, cruciform interior 
consciously fuses Romanesque liturgical space (with comprehensive polychrome 
decoration) with both the historic “auditorium’’ tradition of New England Protestantism 
and the famed oratorical skills of Trinity's first incumbent PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
Richardson’s other potential masterpiece—his 1883 competition design for an Episcopal 
cathedral at Albany. New York, again in the Romanesque style—was. unfortunately, 
deemed too complex and expensive to secure the commission. 

In retrospect, it is clear that both Richardson's religious outlook and his architecture 
were shaped by his Unitarian roots this mother was the granddaughter of chemist 
JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. 1733-1804). his membership of Boston's Unitarian elite, and the 
normative transcendentalism of his own professional and social circle. If Ruskin’s strong 
impact (“all ait must be based on truth"), and the architect's own foimative encounters 
with the Romanesque arc also taken into account, then what one contemporary called 
Richardson's "power to appreciate the value both of ancient forms consecrated by 
persisting sentiment and of practical modern needs, and to put one without violence to the 
serv ice of the oilier” becomes both convincing and self-evident. 
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RICHER, EDMOND (1559-1631) 


French political theorist. Richer was bom September 15. 1559 at Chesley. near Chaours. 
FRANCE and died November 29. 1631 at Paris. A student at the College du Cardinal 
Lemoine in tire University of Paris and at the Sorbonne. he received the doctorate in 
THEOLOGY around 1592. became (1595) grand master and principal of tire College du 
Cardinal Lemoine. and then syndic of tire Parisian theology faculty. That position he held 
until 1612 when he was forced out of office by the hostility of the papal nuncio the 
cardinal du Perron to tire views expressed in his celebrated Libelhn tie eielestasnia el 
politico pole slate <1611). Having in earlier years been a supporter of the Catholic Ligue 
and an admirer of Cardinal Bellamiiire's high papalist views, he later rallied to the cause 
of Henri IV and emerged as a proponent both of tire div ine right of the French monarchy 
and of Gallican views. 

While making common cause with the politique Gallicans of the ParlenKnt de Paris. 
Richer's central aim was to reinvigorate the theological heart of the Gallican tradition by 
reviving the knowledge of the great eoneiliarist doctors of Paris and by promulgating, 
among other things, their advocacy of the jurisdictional subordination of the pope to 
general council. He realized that aim through an extensive array of editions, treatises, and 
works of compilation, notably the LibeUus of 1611, his influential 1606 edition of the 
works of Jean Gerson id. 1429). and his reprinting of live eoneiliarist tracts of Jean de 
Paris <d. 1306). Pierre d'Ailly id. 1420). Jacques Almain <d. 1505). and John Mair <d. 
1550). Herein—as disseminator to future generations of the old tradition of eoneiliarist 
constitutionalism in the church, rather than as the alleged lif shadowy) precursor of far 
more radical and supposedly heterodox views smacking of what in the eighteenth century 
was labeled as riciertune. muluttulinism, pretbyierianiune. and parocliisme —lies his 
historical significance. 
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FRANCIS OAKLEY 

RITSCHL. ALBRECHT BENJAMIN < 1822-1889) 

German theologian. Ritsehl was born in Berlin on March 3, 1822. His father was a 
Protestant theologian as well as the Pomeranian general superintendent of the Piussian 
regional church w ith the title of bishop. After studying in Bonn. HALLE. Heidelberg, and 
Tubingen. Ritsehl received his doctorate and qualified to teach at a univeisity. He became 
a lecturer in church history in 1864 and later in systematic theology at the University of 
Bonn. In 1865 he was appointed professor of systematic theology in Gottingen and 
eventually known as the most important scholar of systematic theology in Protestant 
GERMANY in the last third of the nineteenth centuiv. He died on March 20. 1889 in 
Gottingen. 


Development of Thought 

Ritsehl's THEOLOGY takes as its starting point the branch of scholarship known as 
Vennhtlungtiheologie. or mediating theology. After a short-lived turn toward tire 
speculative theology of Richard Rothe. Ritsehl joined the school of thought from 
Tubingen dominated by FERDINAND CHRISTIAN BAUR. This school combined strict 
criticism of historical sources w ith the interrelation of church history foimulated by the 
German philosophei GEORG W.F.HEGEL. which understood history in terms of a 
dialectically unfolding process of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. The systematic clarity 
of this approach impressed Ritsehl. but it also caused him to grow less convinced of ils 
treatment of source materials. In the second edition of his study Entstehung der 
altkatholischen Ku,he (Origins of the Early Catholic Church . 1857). Ritsehl broke with 
Baur. From then on he advocated a more sober positivism based on close readings of 
texts. 

The principal work that made Ritsehl well known and famous initiated a turning point 
in theology when it was published from 1870 to 1874 in three volumes under tire title Die 
christliche Lehre von der Rechferiigung und Versdhnung {The Christian Doctrine of 
Justification and Reconciliation. 3d edition. 1889. English translation 1966). In 1875 an 
abbreviated sy nopsis of the larger work was published as Unterricht in der chrlaUchen 
Religion (Instruction in the Christian Religion). Given the realities of the industrial age 
und tire overwhelming power of SCIENCE and technology. Ritsehl wanted to safeguard 
the irreducibility of live individual and especially the religious experience of the 
individual. 

The theological concept that Ritsehl formulated to this end began with the know ledge 
and experience found in a community of believers, the basis of which is the revelation of 
God. Ritsehl sought to raise what is in tire BIBLE to a truth attested to by history. His 
attempt to support this approach by turning to IMMANUEL KANT’S theory of cognition 
convinced few. however, and Ritschl's students felt obliged to look for other solutions. 
By following this path, however. Ritsehl could exclude any natural theology. 

Ritsehl described the love of God as the content of Christian revelation and argued 
that this love seeks to find a foim as the self-revelation of God. SIN hampers movement 
toward this goal and so must l«e eliminated, which, according to Ritsehl. occurs by doing 
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ihe work of Christ. Although Ritschl uses common theological terminology. his approach 
docs noi refer io iradiiional CHRISTOLOGY or soteriology. Christ communicates to a 
community of believers because God is love. They know from this that God forgives sins 
and confers a state of peace. In this respect RitschTs theology focuses strictly on Christ, 
although in doing so. it is a more intellectually sober position that leaves no room for 
religious emotion. It makes no sense, then, to speak of the Catholic church mediating 
SALVATION. According to Ritschl the forgiveness of sins and reconciliation with God 
supply all the information needed to assure a congregation. 

This knowledge offers a devout community the possession of a special value. Behind 
it is the notion that in contrast to the natural sciences, religion concerns not judgments of 
fact but judgments of value. The value of a religion rests in the extent to which it 
promotes morality, and the religion of greatest value is the one that enables the greatest 
morality. That such a statement holds true only for Christianity was a central message in 
Rilschl's theology. 

He demonstrated this contention as follows: Reconciliation with God brings one a 
freedom understood as independence and detachment from the world. Christ is thus not 
bound to the laws of rational logic, but stands in spiritual contrast to them. This is 
precisely the fundamental condition that allows the individual to develop as a moral 
person. 


Concern for the Kingdom 

In addition to the notion of individual, subjective growth. Ritschl’s theology included a 
notion of the whole. Tme morality endures only in service, and for Ritschl this meant that 
Christ participates in establishing the KINGDOM OF GOD in the world. In this respect. 
Ritschl broadened the doctrines of JUSTIFICATION and reconciliation to include an 
ethical imperative. 

His theological program, like an ellipsis, had two focal points. Forgiveness of sin and 
reconciliation with God form one. and the kingdom of God understood as an ethical 
imperative fotms the other. For Ritschl it is essential that ethics have no specific 
Christian content. What matters most is living up to the demands of the everyday in live 
place in which one is situated: family, profession, country. 

Ritschl insisted cm this notion of the Christian's relationship to tlve world with 
enormous sobriety and emphasized its distinction from Catholicism and PIETISM. 
Catholicism falsely identified the kingdom of God w ith the CHURCH. Pietism divided in 
a fateful way the kingdom of God from the world. From 1880 to 1886 Ritschl composed 
a massive three-volume Geuluchie des Pietismus iHitioiy o/Pleiism). The work—parts 
of which are so rich in their use of source materials that no other woik has yet surpassed 
them—sets out to prove that Pietism constituted not a fuither development of the 
REFORMATION but an emption of late-medieval Catholic mysticism into 
Protestantism. 
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Assessment 

Ritschl’s theology had an enormous impact for two reasons. On the one hand Riisehl 
focused little on fundantental concepts in theology: on the other hand his theology 
represented not only a cognitive theoretical approach but also a study in positivism—a 
method that corresponded well to the conscious selfunderstanding of the period. Ritsehl 
conceived and developed a combination of religious transcendence and strict fulfillment 
of duty that to a great degree met the expectations of the Protestant bourgeoisie in late 
19th century Germany. 

It was no coincidence that this theology dominated Germany and affected instruction 
in the schools through World War l.Ritschl influenced not only various representatives of 
systematic theology—for example. Wilhelm Herrmann. MARTIN RADE. and ERNST 
TROELTSCH—but also church historians and interpreters such as Julius Wellhausen and 
ADOLF VON HARNACK. 
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ROBERTS, GRANVILLE ORAL (1918-) 


American evangelist. Roberts was bom on January 24. 1918. in Pontotoc County. 
Oklahoma. Reared in the parsonage of a Pentecostal minister (see PENTECOST ALIS.MI 
he experienced the hardships of poverty during the Depression era. At age seventeen 
Roberts collapsed on live basketball court. Diagnosed with tuberculosis he spent five 
months in convalescence. He claimed complete healing when attending a service 
conducted by George Moncey. He entered tire ministry in 19.15. having been ordained by 
the Pentecostal Holiness Church. For eleven years he pastured churches in Oklahoma. By 
1946 he was serving one of his DENOMINATION'S largest churches, teaching classes at 
Southwest Bible College and taking coursework at Phillips University. 

In 19-17 he abruptly changed course. Influenced by the recent success of evangelist 
William Branham. Roberts resigned his pastorate and launched an interdenominational 
healing and evangelistic ministry (see FAITH HEALING). He set up headquarters in 
Tulsa. Oklahoma, started a magazine titled Healing Waters, published a book. If You 
Need Healing, Do These Things, and began a weekly radio broadcast. He began 
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crisscrossing (be UNITED STATES, holding tent REVIVALS on the outskirts of 
America's largest cities. Thousands attended every meeting with scores claiming healing 
in every emsade. 

He helped found the FULL GOSPEL BUSINESS MEN'S ASSOCIATION in 1951. 
The Association's impact, together with Roberts’s ecumenical crusades, laid much of the 
groundwork for the Charismatic Movement that burst on mainline North American 
Christianity in the 1970s. With three hundred crusades behind him. he teturned to Tulsa 
to start a university in 1967. Oial Roberts University gained full accreditation within six 
years and had over 4.000 students at the turn of the century. 

Roberts's move to establish a medical school proved to be the most controversial 
decision of his ministry. The City of Faith Medical and Rcscaich Center failed to gain 
financial solvency, closing within ten yean» of its 1981 opening. 
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ROBERTSON, FREDERICK WILLIAM 
(1816-1853) 


English clergyman. Robertson was born in London on February 3. 1816. and died in 
Brighton. Sussex. ENGLAND, on August IS. 1853. He received his B.A. in 1840 and his 
M.A. in 1841. both from Brasenose College. Oxford. After a rather undistinguished six 
years of ministry Robertson became minister at Trinity Chapel. Brighton, and made 
Trinity Chapel one of the most famous churches in England by his PREACHING. At 
Brighton Ire helped establish tire WorkingMan's Institute, whieh was a library, reading 
room, and cultural center. 

Robertson was a brilliant BIBLE expositor and an outstanding pastoral preacher. 
Although he believed that Jesus Christ was divine, he stressed his humanity in sermons 
such as 'The Sympathy of Christ.'* '‘The Loneliness of Christ.” and "The Sinlessness of 
Christ." He was sympathetic to Christian Socialism as was illustrated in his semrons The 
Message of tire Church to Men of Wealth” and 'Christ's Moral Judgment Respecting 
Inheritance." Robertson insisted that Christianity is the revelation of the love of God and 
a demand of our love by God. Christianity is the revelation of forgiveness and a 
requirement that we should forgive each other. 

Robertson was very effective in telling biblical stories. Semrons such as "Jacob's 
Wrestling.” Triumph Over Hindrances—Zacchcus.” and "The Doubt of Thomas" were 
vivid in detail and undoubtedly captured the (rearers* attention. Thus Ire observed about 
Thomas: Tire faith of Thomas was not merely satisfaction about a fact: it was trust in a 
person." 

See also Christology: Socialism. Christian 
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ROBERTSON, PAT (1930-) 


American evangelist. Marion Gordon Robertson (known as Pat) was bom on March 22. 
1930. in Lexington. Virginia, the son of Absalom Willis Robertson and Josephine 
Ragland Willis. Robertson's father was an attorney who served terms in the Senate of 
Virginia, the U.S. House of Representatives, and in tire U.S. Senate. 

Robertson graduated from Washington and Lee University summit mm laude and in 
1955 received a law degree from Yale University. After a series of disappointing eareer 
moves. Robertson underwent a religious conversion, including a tongues-speaking 
experience, and enrolled in the conservative Biblical Seminary in New York City. After a 
brief period of ministering in the slums. Robertson purchased a run-down UHF television 
station in Portsmouth. Virginia, to which lie gave the grandiose name "live Christian 
Broadcasting Network." By the mid-1960s CBN had a solid core of supporters and in 
1966 the station began broadcasting a program hosted by Robertson, the '700 Club." 
That show became one of the longest-running television programs in the history of the 
industry. Robertson's netwotk was unashamedly religious, altltough it also promoted a 
conservative political and economic agenda. 

The expansion of CBN was an unbroken success story. In 1979 a newly constructed 
headquarters building housed two state-of-the-art television studios and recording 
facilities. A year earlier Robertson unveiled plans to build a graduate university: the 
opening of Regents University (originally called CBN University) vastly expanded the 
reach of Robertson's ministry. At the end of the twentieth century Regents was the most 
prestigious education institution associated with the Pentecostal/charismatie movement. 
In 19X8 CBN took tire nanc Tire Family Channel” and the network became one of the 
nation's leading cable systems. The prosperity of the ministry's television enterprise 
threatened its tax-exempt status and in 1997 it was sold, producing large endowments for 
Regents and the ministry. 

Robertson was a natural to lead the political awakening of American evangelicals in 
the 1970s. Well-known to and trusted by the millions of Americans who had embraced 
the Pentecostal/charismatic movement, he was also equipped by upbringing and 
education to discuss political and economic issues. He became one of the most visible 
leaders of tire religious right in the last quarter of the twentieth century. In 19X8 
Robertson entered the primaries as a Republican candidate for the presidency and 
surprised many by winning tire Iowa caucus. After his presidential campaign faltered, he 
placed his brand on tire conservative political agenda by founding the Christian Coalition 
of America. 

Robertson is tire author of ten books, several of them best-sellers. His ministry is 
presently I roused on a 700-acre complex in Virginia Beach. Virginia. The elegant 
Wilhamsburg-style buildings symbolize the success and patriotism of Pat Robertson. In 
addition to its educational activities, the ministry has a major presence on television in 
America and in about fifty other countries, and through Operation Blessing International 
is one of the largest private relief organizations in America. Tire ministry's annual budget 
exceeds $200 million and CBN employs about one thousand people. 

See also Pentacostalism; Evangelicalism: Televangelism 
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ROBINSON, HENRY WHEELER (1872- 

1945) 


English biblical scholar. Robinson was an Old Testament scholar, theologian. English 
Baptist clergyman, historian, and educator. Born in Northampton. ENGLAND. February 
7. 1872. he and his mother lived with his mother’s uncle. He left school at an early age 
and worked in the leather business. 

He became associated with College Street Baptist Church where Ire was baptized in 
1888. Attracted to the Christian ministry he began attending Regent's Park College in 
London. A year later l>e moved to Edinburgh University where he graduated in 1895. He 
completed his university studies at Mansfield College. Oxford with a concentration in 
Old Testament studies. 

Brief pastorates at Baptist churches in Pitlochry and Coventry led to a call to be a tutor 
at Rawdon Baptist College. His lectures attracted considerable attention as did his books, 
in particular Deuteronomy and Joshua (1907) and The Religious Ideas of the Old 
Test ament (1913). 

In 1920 Robinson was appointed principal of Regent’s College, a post he held until 
1942. His career blossomed with lire new responsibilities. He became a member of the 
London Society for the Study of Religion and a major figure in the Society for Old 
Testament Study. He participated in the planning and editing of the Tl»e Library of 
Constructive Theology." He wrote The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit (1928). 
He was active in the Baptist Historical Society, serving as president, and he published 
important books in Baptist history, including The Life and Faith of the Baptists (1927). 

The great achievement of his career was his role in moving Regent’s College from 
London to Oxford. In Oxford he became a well-known theological lecturer and a reader 
in biblical criticism. In 1937 he became the chairman of the hoard of the faculty of 
theology, the first Free Churchman so honored. Robinson died May 12. 1945. 

See also Baptists 
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ROBINSON, JOHN ARTHUR THOMAS 
(1575 OR 1576-1625) 


English Separatist and Pilgrim pastor. Robinson was bom in Sturton-le-Steeple. 
Nottinghamshire. He entered Corpus Christi College. CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, in 
1592. was awarded a B. A. in 1596 and an M. A. in 1599. in 1598 he became a fellow of 
the college but resigned his fellowship in 1604 and married Bridget White. At 
Cambridge, the CALVINISM of WILLIAM PERKINS (1558-1602) influenced him. 
Early in 1604 he was appointed curate of St. Andrews. Norwich, although Ire had already 
disclosed his Puritan sympathies (see PURITANISM) by denouncing clutch courts and 
unlearned ministers; no later than 1606 lie was suspended for his dissident views. 
Robinson joined the Separatist circle of English nonconformist JOHN SMYTH (1554- 
1612) and affiliated with the Separatist congregation gathered in Scrooby. 
Nottinghamshire, which included William Brewster (1566-1644) and William Biadford 
(1590-1657). both later leadeis of the Plymouth colonists in New England. Troubled by 
the local ecclesiastical couits. the Scrooby group moved to the NETHERLANDS, settling 
in Amsterdam in August. 1608. where they chose Robinson their pastor and came in 
contact with English Separatists led by Francis Johnson and Henry Ainswoith (1571- 
16>22). By April 1609 they had moved to Leiden. 

Robinson's 1610 treatise A Justification of Se/iaiaiioii proves him by then a Separatist 
who believed that the CHURCH OF ENGLAND was so conupt that the godly should no 
longer remain within it. Identifying with the earliei Separatist tradition of Hemy Batrow. 
he argued that a tme visible CHURCH was a disciplined community of gathered 
SAINTS, covenanted together for mutual edification (see COVENANT). But he modified 
his Separatism, probably as a result of contact with such non-Separatist 
Congregationalism as WILLIAM AMES (1576-1633) and Henry Jacob, to the extent of 
allowing that one could have spiritual fellowship with godly persons within the Church of 
England and even lieai sermons in its parish churches. When Smyth rejected infant 
BAPTISM. Robinson defended it against him and other Baptists. Robinson also attacked 
Smyth for denying oiiginal SIN. and in 1624 he defended PREDESTINATION against 
the Baptist John Mutton: earlier, in 1613. he had assisted the Dutch Calvinists' assault 
upon ARMINIANISM by publicly debating Simon Episcopius 11583-1643). 

In 1620 part of Robinson's Leiden congregation left for Plymouth in New England, 
and tlniugh lie planned eventually to join them, he died before doing so. though his wife 
and children later settled in New England. His repotted exhortation to the departing 
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Pilgrims that “the Lord had more truth and light yet to break forth out of his holy word/' 
has been taken to indicate the tolerant tenor of his thought, but he remained a committed 
Sepatatist and Calvinist. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


See Catholic Reactions to Protestantism. Catholicism. Protestant Reactions 


ROMANIA 


The modern state of Romania in southeastern Europe emerged after the 1920 Treaty of 
Trianon at the end of the First World War. Tire vast majority of those living in tire 
provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia belong to the Eastern Orthodox Church. In 
Transylvania and counties to the west of the Carpathian mountains. Romanians mostly 
adlrcrc to EASTERN ORTHODOXY or the Greek Catholic Church. The German and 
Hungarian communities of Transylvania belong to a ungc of churches, including the 
Lutheran. Reformed, and Unitarian churches. Many German and Hungarian communities 
in Transylvania have remained faithful to Protestantism since the middle decades of the 
sixteenth century. 


The Reformation in Transylvania 

At tire beginning of the sixteenth century Transylvania and the lands between the river 
Tisza and tire Carpathians were part of the Hungarian kingdom. In 1526 the armies of 
Sultan Suleiman "the magnificent" won a decisive victoiy at the battle of Mohacs over 
the Hungarian king. Louis 11. Tire Ottomans were able to consolidate control over 
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southern and cemral HUNGARY during the middle decades of ihe sixteenih century. The 
remainder of ihe medieval Hungarian kingdom was divided in two. To ihe north and 
west, ihe Habsburgs became kings of Royal Hungary, which stretched from the Adriatic 
coast to the mountains of modern Slovakia. To the east native nobles were elected as 
princes over Transylvania proper and the Hungarian Puriium beyond the river Tisza. This 
Transylvanian principality had a diet of three estates: the Hungarian nobility, the German 
towns, and Szekler people. 

REFORMATION ideas spread first to the German or Saxon towns during the IS40s. 
Johannes Hontcr gained acceptance for Lutheran reforms front the urban magistrates of 
Bra|>ov (Kronstadt), and Brajiov's example was quickly followed in other Saxon towns. 
The fledgling Transylvanian state authorities took advantage of growing support for 
reform to bring all church property under princely control in 1556. Having bolstered his 
position. Prince Jinos Zsigmond Zdpolyai then accepted the diet's demand for the legal 
recognition of Protestantism, and in 1557 live Saxon towns received approval for the free 
practice of LUTHERANISM. Although communication linkages with GERMANY 
helped establish loyalty to Lutheranism in the German-speaking community. Hungarian 
speakers were also at first influenced by Lutheran PREACHING. 

However, from the late 1550s Hungarian nobles and towns moved to embrace 
Reformed religion. Debates were held between German and Hungarian clergy over 
understanding of the SACRAMENTS, and especially live Eucharist, or LORD'S 
SUPPER. Reformed or Calvinist clergy could not agree with Lutherans that Christ was 
"really present’' in the sacrament, and their statements on DOCTRINE argued that the 
Eucharist was merely a sign and pledge of SALVATION by faith. In 1564 the diet 
recognized two Protestant churches in Transylv ania, one for Germans and the other for 
Hungarians. The doctrine of the emerging Reformed Church was clearly established by a 
CONFESSION drawn up by Piter Militia Juhdsz at Debrecen in 1567. and Reformed 
clergy also recognized the Second HELVETIC CONFESSION. 

Transylvanian Protestantism split again in the 1560s over understanding of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. FERENC DAVID led a group of anti-Trinitarian clergy, whose 
message that "God is one" received some support from prince Janos Zsigmond Zdpolyai. 
In 1568 the diet met at Turda <Torda) and reached tlve remarkably tolerant decision to 
devolve to ministers the responsibility of preaching the word of God “according to their 
understanding of it." The diet described FAITH as a gift from God that could not he 
compelled against conscience. Legal status was therefore granted to the Catholic. 
Lutheran. Reformed, and anti-Trinitarian (or Unitarian) churches, and ownership of 
church buildings was decided by the majority in each parish (sec UNITARIAN 
UNIVERSAUST ASSOCIATION). 

By the 1570s the Catholic Church had virtually ceased to exist in many areas. 
German-speaking towns remained Lutheran, whereas the Reformed and Unitarian 
chureltes were dominated by Hungarian speakers. Although a sense of linguistic and 
ethnic community may have made some contribution to the outcome of the Reformation 
in this region, the role of the socially privileged elite of nobles and urban magistrates was 
generally decisive in establishing the form of religion in each locality. The Romanian 
peasantry in Transylvania remained mostly Orthodox, although attempts were made by 
both the Lutheran and Reformed churches to stimulate reform, and a Romanian 
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Refoimed Church was established in southwestern Transylvania in the seventeenth 
century. 

Support for ANT1-TRINITARIANISM in Transylvania was badly disrupted by 
internal divisions. Sonic anti-Trinitarians moved toward non-adoiantism of Christ in the 
1570s. despite a 1572 law preventing any further religious innovation. Although 
outlawed, a minority, so-called Sabbatarian strain of anti-Trinitarianism, which denied 
the divinity of Christ and adopted Mosaic law’s, persisted in eastern Transylvania into the 
seventeenth century (see SABBATARIANISM!. In the 1620s the range of legal religions 
expanded still funhei with princely approval for a settlement of Anabaptists (sec 
ANABAPTISM). 


The Protestant Churches 

The Lutheran. Reformed. and Unitarian churches each adopted a hierarchical fomi of 
government, governed by superintendents who were confirmed in (heir offices by the 
prince. All the Protestant churches recognized the importance of improving the standards 
of the CLERGY and made efforts to develop their EDUCATION. Local schools were 
established in many towns, and in the early seventeenth centuiy a primely academy was 
established at the capital. Alba lulia (Gyulafehdrvdr). However, because the principality 
did not have a university of its own. many Protestant student ministers were sent abroad 
to foreign universities. Saxon Lutherans attended Gemian universities, particularly 
Wittenberg. Reformed students traveled to Heidelberg university toward the end of the 
sixteenth centuiy. and later to Dutch universities and to ENGLAND. 

Protestant ideas spread throughout Transylvania through preaching and printed 
literature (see PUBLISHING). Printing presses were established in major towns, 
producing Protestant creeds, statements of doctrine, sermons. CATECHISMS, school 
books, and HYMNALS. The first complete translation of the BIBLE into Hungarian was 
available from 1590 thanks to the work of Gaspdr Karolvi. minister at Vi/.soly in 
northeastern Hungary (see BIBLE TRANSLATION). In the early seventeenth century 
Refoimed clergy were inspired by contact with western Calvinist centers, and especially 
the Dutch Republic and England, to produce practical theological literature for their 
communities. These socalled Puritan clergy aimed to improve popular piety and moral 
discipline and also supported the development of presbyteries to enforce higher standards 
of morality (see PURITANISM). Although the formation of presbyteries received some 
support, the traditional foirn of church government by a clergy hierarchy was upheld by a 
national SYNOD at Satu Marc (S/atmSr) in 1646. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Pietist Lutheran clergy also appealed for moral discipline and spiritual renewal 
(sec PIETISM). 

From 1568 the legal freedoms of the Protestant churches in tire Transylvanian 
principality were clearly established. However, the Habsburg kings of Royal Hungaiy 
sought to restore Catholicism across Hungary and to gain control over Transylvania. 
Attempts in I6<M by Rudolf II to close down the Lutheran church in Kosice (Kassai in 
Upper Hungaiy provided one of the sparks of rebellion against Counter-Reformation in 
the region. A Reformed noble. Istvan Bocskai. led his forces to victory over Habsburg 
armies in eastern Hungaiy. By February 1605 Bocskai had been elected as the first of a 
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series of Calvinist princes in Transylvania. Under these prunes Transylvania remained 
largely unaffected by the COUNTER-REFORMATION in the seventeenth century. 
Princes Gdhor Bethlen and Gytfrgy 1 Rakik/i intervened in the Thirty Years' War against 
the Habsburgs. claiming that they were defending Hungarian constitutional freedoms and 
Protestant liberties. They supported Protestant nobles in Royal Hungary who complained 
that church buildings were being seized by Catholics. This period of Transylvanian 
autonomy under Calvinist princes saw the Reformed Church become in effect the public 
church of the principality. However. Reformed-dominated Transylvania was gravely 
weakened by live attempted invasion of POLAND by Gyflrgy II Rakric/i in live late 
165<>s. with a subsequent loss of territory to the Ottomans. 


Protestantism In Hahsburg Transylvania 

Toward the end of the seventeenth century the Habsburgs extended their territory at the 
expense of the Ottomans. In 1686 the Transylvanian diet appealed to Leopold 1 for 
protection and in 1691 agreed to live Diploma of Leopold I. which brought the 
principality under Hahsburg sovereignty. This Diploma maintained the privileges of the 
Lutheran. Reformed, and Unitarian churches. Although live Hahsburg court supported 
Catholic interests, the Protestant churches retained their legal privileges througlvout the 
eighteenth century. The old political and religious order came under increasing challenge 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, with the rise in Hungarian and 
Romanian nationalist politics. The continuing inequalrties that Protestants faced in 
Hungary formed part of their agenda for reform, and the inequalities facing 
Transylvania's Romanians, both Orthodox and Greek Catholic, formed part of their 
reform proposals. 

Hungarian-speaking Protestants in Transylvania enthusiastically supported the 1848 
revolution in Hungary, and the declaration of Hungarian independence in April 1849 took 
place at the Reformed college chapel in Debrecen, announced by live Lutheran Lajos 
Kossuth. After the 1848 revolution had been crushed Hahsburg rule was restored, but by 
the 1867 Compromise. Transylvania was returned within the governmental structures of 
Hungary. In 1881 the Reformed Church held its first national synod at Debrecen, 
including clergy from Transylvania. This synod was able to lay down the foundations of 
a national church, with a synod to meet every tenth year to decide on church laws, and a 
council that represented live church between these synods. The late nineteenth century 
saw increased educational and publishing activity from all the Protestant churches, and 
concern for domestic mission from the 1880 s in live face of some decline in church 
numbers. 

In 1895 the Hungarian parliament passed a law declaring the free practice of religion. 
The full benefit of these laws was offered to the traditional churches: Catholic. Calvinist. 
Lutheran. Unitarian. Jewish, and Orthodox. These churches and their schools could all 
gain state subsidies, their clergy were offered a minimum salary, and their religious 
teachers were given a state salary. A second category of religions, including a Baptist 
Church that had diverged in the nineteenth century , enjoyed full legal freedoms but could 
not claim state subsidies (see BAPTISTS. EUROPE). Finally small tolerated 
denominations were allowed to function under rights of free association. 
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Protestantism in Twentieth-Century Romania 

After Hungary's defeat in the First World War. Hungarian territory was reduced by two- 
thirds by the 1920 Trianon peace treaty. Transylvania and parts of eastern Hungary to the 
west of the Carpathian mountains were brought within the Romanian state. Tire 
Hungarian minority complained of mistreatment by the Bucharest government and sought 
to ovetiurn tire terms of the Trianon peace treaty. The churches provided key means of 
expressing the identity of lire ethnic minority communities in Romania. Tire Lutheran 
Church had long been closely linked with the German community, and the Reformed. 
Unitarian, and Catholic churches played a similar role for the Hungarian minority. 
Militant NATIONALISM increased in the interwar period, and trone of the Christian 
churches had a distinguished role in opposing tire rise of fascism and ANTI-SEMITISM 
in Romania in the 1930s <sce JUDAISM). During the Second World War both Romania 
and Hungary were allied to the fascist powers, partly aiming to secure German support 
for rival tenitorial claims. In 1940 Hungary temporarily regained control over northern 
Transylvania as part of their agreement with Germany. In 1944 Romania sw itched to join 
the Allies, and the Trianon border was restored at the end of the Second World War. 

In the postwar period the churches found themselves increasingly marginalized under 
the new Communist regime (sec COMMUNISM). This was particularly the case for the 
churches of ethnic minorities, including the Protestant churches. By far the largest 
Protestant church, the Reformed Church had around 700 ministers in Romania, supported 
by around 12.000 active presbyters. However, the ability of these clergy and presbyters to 
carry out their functions was increasingly restricted by the government. In 1949 new laws 
required all churclies to be registered with the Department of Cults, which gained 
administrative and financial control over the churches. In 1950 the small communities of 
BAPTISTS. Pentecostals (see PENTECOSTALISM). and SEVENTH-DAY 
ADVENTISTS were forced to unite into a Federation of Protestant Cults. The larger 
Protestant churches were forced to accept a united seminary college, which was attended 
by Reformed. Lutheran, and Unitarian students at Cluj (Kolozsvar) and by Lutheran 
students in Sibiu (Hermannstadt). The state restricted the numbers of students who could 
attend these colleges, and as a result by 1989 there were 70 unfilled parishes in the 
Transylvanian Reformed province alone. 

After the 1956 Hungarian Revolution the churches of the Hungarian minority in 
Transylvania came under particular oppression from the Bucharest regime. Some clergy, 
students, and teachers were imprisoned, connections between the churches and foreign 
countries were cut. publishing activity curtailed, arid no Bibles could be produced. The 
Protestant church hierarchies were emasculated by state officials, and the appointment of 
parish ministers was infiueneed by the state. Ministers who were deemed to be beyond 
official control could face forced retirement or arrest. Opposition to a move to a remote 
village enforced on the Timi|xiara (Temcsvir) Reformed minister. Luszlri Tdkc's. became 
one of the sparks of the revolutionary movement that ended the dictatorship of Nicolae 
Ceaujiescu in 1989. 

In the period after the downfall of the Ceaujiescu regime, the Orthodox Church has 
come to dominate live public culture of the Romanian state. Overall 85 percent of the 
Romanian population are claimed to belong to tlse Eastern Orthodox Church. The largest 
Protestant church remains live Reformed Church with between 800.000 and 900.000 
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members. Tire Unitarian church has around SO.(XK) members in 140 churches, mostly 
located in eastern Transylvania. There are also around 30.000 Hungarian Lutherans. 
However, the rapid decline of the German community in Romania from 800.000 to a very 
few thousand has meant the reduction of the Lutheran Church to small numbers of active 
congregations. In addition there are perhaps up to 100,000 other Protestants across 
Romania, including both Hungarian and Romanian-speaking Baptists and Pentecostals. 
The churches have again become a prime means of expressing the identity of ethnic 
minorities in Romania, which has invited suspicion and hostility from Romanian 
nationalist politicians. Effoits to regain clrureh property have been slow, but vacant 
parishes have received new ministers, contact has been reestablished with Western 
Protestants, and some new schools have opened. The historic Protestant churches of 
Transylvania face many challenges in post-Communist Romanian society, including 
competition from some new Protestant groups. 
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GRAEME MURDOCK 


ROMANTICISM 


European Romanticism has been described in many ways, ranging from a narrowly 
defined historical period to metaphors of a "boiling" or "feimentationpoint" producing a 
fundamental change of stale. For some we are still in a Romantic age: for others, a post- 
Romantic one. For those involved, however, one strikingly common characteristic was a 
feeling of loss. In many poets, this longing—at once personal and cultural—for 
something lost, unattainable, or incomplete, was an obsession amounting to a personal 
reinvention. In both the Immortality Otic and the autobiographical Prelude WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH displays nostalgia for a state of childhood ecstasy that cannot quite be 
recalled or re-created, but remains liminal. just beyond the threshold of consciousness. 
Similarly SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE'S Ancient Manner is haunted by the idea 
of a state of innocence that is the more desirable because unrecoverable. John Keats's 
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(hies hanker after Iwalth as much psychological as physical. Even Lord Byron's mockery 
has a him of whistling in ihe dark. Perhaps most startling of all is WILLIAM BLAKE'S 
discovery that 10 recapture the prophetic sense of meaning in current events, he has to 
invent a completely new mythology of history. 

Above all. w hat had been lost was religion. Not in the popular evangelical sense of a 
relationship with a personal God. but rather a general and collective world picture in 
which tlwre was no boundary between tl»c sacred and the secular, in which supernatural 
or divine power was everywhere apprehended through type, symbol, and sacrament. 
Although in their own idiosyncratic ways. Blake. Wordsworth, and Coleridge were 
devout Protestants, unlike then predecessors: to be devout, they hud to be idiosyncratic. 
The union of personal piety and collective sensibility of the Metaphysical poets was no 
longer viable. If. as some claim, this progressive separation of the sacred and the secular 
began with the REFORMATION, the conflicts of the sixteenth century still belonged to a 
world where religious belief was an instinctive part of life. In contrast, however much the 
newer forms of eighteenth-century religious revival may have differed, they had in 
common a perceived sense of loss—often expressed in the new Evangelical terminology 
as "a sense of sin.” 

In the first enthusiasm for the French Revolution, the language of politics merged with 
that of religious revival. Hailing the dawn of this new age. Rtchard Price < 1723-17911. a 
nonconformist preacher (sec NONCONFORMITY!, saw political and spiritual freedom 
as inseparable: 

Be encouraged, all ye friends of freedom, and writers in its defence! The 
times are auspicious. Your labors have not been in vain. Behold 
kingdoms, admonished by you. starting from sleep, breaking their fetters, 
and claiming justice from their oppressors! Behold, the light you have 
struck out. after setting AMERICA free, reflected to FRANCE, and there 
kindled into a hla/e. that lays despotism in ashes, and warms and 
illuminates EUROPE! (Price 1789:49) 

Echoes of Acts 12:7 and 16:23-33 ate obvious, as is Christian's release from Despair in 
JOHN BUNYAN S PILGRIM S PROGRESS, and CHARLES WESLEY'S famous lines 
on convention from "And can it be": 

Long my imprisoned spirit lay 
Fast bound in sin and nature's night: 

Thine eye diffused a quickening ray— 

I woke, the dungeon flamed with light: 

My chains fell off my heart was free. 

1 rose, went forth, and followed Thee. 


However, political disillusion, after 1793 and the Terror, only increased hunger for 
revolution that was spiritual and aesthetic. 
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In FRANCE and GERMANY, ravaged by Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, 
immediate exhilaration was counterbalanced both by loss and a quest not just for new 
religious experience, but to reinvent religion rather than accept established forms. 
Paradoxically tire conservative Catholicism of R.F.A.de Chateaubriand <1768-1848) 
draws him into a quite new romantic religious synthesis in Tie Genius of Christianity 
<1802): 'What particularly distinguishes Christian eloquence from the eloquence of the 
Greeks and the Romans is. in the words of La Bnuyfre. that evangelical sadness ninth Is 
the soul of il, that majestic nxrlancholy on which it feeds" this italics) (Chateaubriand 
1856:438). Novalis (Friedrich Von Hardcnbcrg 1772-18011 invokes "the infinite sadness 
of religion " FRIEDRICH SCHl.EIERMACHER (1768-1834) has a similar sense of 
what Ire calls a "holy sadness” in religious feeling "which accompanies every joy and 
pain" (Schleiermacher. 1988:217). All sought a quite new relationship with a past where, 
it was felt, such a loss had not yet occurred. W.H.Wackenroder < 1773-1798) turned hack 
to the Italian Renaissance as an imaginary golden age for his Confessions from the Heart 
of an Art-Loting Friar (1797). Novalis turned to the seventeenth-century world of 
JAKOB BOHME. and beyond that other-worldly mysteries of Gnosticism and 
Neoplatonism, but nevertheless proclaimed that "true religion" had not yet arrived 
(Forstman 1977:47-63). This attempt to return to a unified world picture made a deep 
impression on his friend Friedrich Schlegel (1772-1829). who was with him when he 
died at live age of 29. Partly under his posthumous intluence. Schlegel and his wife 
converted to Catholicism in 1808. “If only because it is so ancient.” wrote Dorothea 
Schlegel. "I prefer Catholicism. Nothing new is of any use" (Eichner. 1970:106-111). 
Schleiemiacher and live Schlegcls shared a distaste for contemporary LUTHERANISM, 
and the evangelical Protestantism of his Speeches on Religion almost amounts to a re¬ 
created Romantic Christianity of his own. 

The background to this almost universal desire to reinvent religion lies both in the 
general temper of eighteenth-century DEISM and. more specifically, in new near-Eastern 
scholarship. In 1791 the former aristocrat Constantin-Fran^ois Chasseboeuf de Volney 
<1757-1820) presented the Revolutionary French National Assembly with a monograph 
entitled Les Raines, on meditation sur les revolutions des empires. Despite its gothic¬ 
sounding title, it was less a "meditation" than a polemic on the origins of religion— 
particularly Christianity. Not merely all IndoEuropean and Semitic religion. Volney 
argued, but even astrology could be traced back to ancient Egypt al least 17.000 years 
ago. All supernatural and revealed religions were nothing more than the misplaced 
products of primitive nature-worship, time, and tl»e accidents of historical diffusion. The 
gods of ancient Egypt, through the Aryans, had been eventually reduced by the sixth 
century B.C. in Persia to a single deity. This new syncretistic monotheism was then 
appropriated by the Israelites during their Babylonian and Persian captivities, transmitted 
to the Christians, and thence in the sixth century A.D. to live Arabs. To any historian the 
conclusion was clear: "Jews. Christians. Mahometans, howsoever lofty may be your 
pretensions, you are in your spiritual and immaterial system, only the blundering 
followers of Zoroaster" (Volney. 1881:83). 

Following ENLIGHTENMENT assumptions. Volney attributed miracles to 
imagination, gods to forces of nature, and moral codes to natural law and self-love (14- 
15:93). His dazzling emdrtion. ranging from Hindu cosmology to the esoteric doctrines of 
the Esscnes (83-5). together with his revolutionary and anticlerical bias, made for 
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immediate popularity. At least three English and one Welsh translation appeared by 1800 
(eleven by IS22| and extensive summaries appeared in radical magazines. Both Shelley’s 
Queen Mab and Ozytitandlas show his influence, as does Blake's Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell. In 1817 Mary Shelley gave live Rains further mythopeocic status by making the 
Monster read it in Frankenstein. 

Worse even than Volney’s refusal to separate Christianity from other near-Eastern 
religions, was the claim for pie-Bihlical texts 17.000 yearn old—contrary to Archbishop 
Ussher's date of 4004 B.C. for the Creation—and that the Old Testament was not the 
earliest writing. Many still assumed that Hebrew was the oldest language—containing 
elements of the original unfallen Adamic speech where words stood in an essential rather 
than a contingent relationship to what they described (Aarsleff. 1982:58-60). Thus J.G. 
Herder (1744-1783). in his Spirit of Hebrew Poetry 11782». took it for granted that 
Hebrew poetry "expresses lire earliest perceptions, the simplest forms, by which tire 
human soul expressed its thoughts, the most uncorrupted affections that bound and 
guided it.” 

Yet. for all its ICONOCLAS.M. there is a "gothick." even mystical, quality to The 
Rums that often seems to prelude a new religion than demolish old ones. This suggestion 
(never quite substantiated! that readers, far from passing from superstition into the light 
of Reason, were to be initiated into the mysteries of a new age. differentiated V’olney 
from other Enlightenment skeptics and points tow ard the more psychological questioning 
of latei critics, such as Schleiemiacher and LUDWIG FEUERBACH. Comte's 
transformation of Volney’s key to all mythologies into a positivist religion of humanity 
was. as GEORGE ELIOT saw. not a perversion but a logical extension of qualities 
implicit in The Ruins. 

Thus even as Christianity's historical origins were challenged, many of its central 
ideas were being reappiopriated. Biblical typology was recycled as poetic “symbolism." 
Blake suppons his radical and antinomian ideas with a personal mythology, which 
includes “conversations” with the prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel in The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell 1 1793 k Coleridge and Wordsworth, although more orthodox Protestants, both 
attach greater importance to personal experience than to cither "evidences" of 
Christianity (such as arguments from design) or history. Despite obvious philosophic 
differences, all use reconstituted religious imagety in their poetry. Shelley, who was 
expelled from Oxford University for writing The Necessity of Atheism, nevertheless uses 
in Mont Blum a range of language previously belonging to religion to describe nature as 
a vast organic process now inseparable from tl»e psychology of the perceiver. concluding 
with: 


And wha! were thou, and earth, and stars, and sea. 
If to the human mind’s imaginings 
Silence and solitude were vacancy? (142-4) 


Similarly, the posthumous Defence of Poetry subsumes both Jesus and the Old Testament 
prophets into Shelley's tradition of poets "as the unacknowledged legislators of 
mankind." 
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In Germany ihe "Jena" Romantics, centering around the Sehlegel brothers in the late 
179<H. which included Fichte. HOlderlin. Hegel. Novalis. Schlciermacher. and Schelling. 
explicitly cast religion in aesthetic terms. "Belief in God." insists the young 
Schleicmiacher, "depends on the direction of the imagination" (Schlciermacher 
1988:138). A similar secular blending of the aesthetic and religious lay at the heart of 
Friedrich Schlegel's strategy for creating a theoretical basis for Romanticism itself: 

Feeling that is aware of itself becomes spirit; spirit is inner conviviality, 
and soul, hidden amiability. But the real vital power of inner beauty and 
perfection is temperament. One can have a little spirit without having any 
soul, and a good deal of soul without much temperament. But the instinct 
for moral greatness which we call temperament needs only to learn to 
speak to have spirit. It needs only to move and love to become all soul, 
and if it is mature, it has a feeling for everything. Spirit is like a music of 
thoughts: where soul is. there feelings too have outline and form, noble 
proportions, and charming coloration. (Sehlegel 1991:69) 

Here "spirit" iCelst) has a secular force never achieved by its feebler English equivalent, 
and with Hegel the word was to infuse history with an extraordinary religious dynamic. 

Significantly, the full implications of the radical subjectivity of the English romantics 
come to fruition only in Schleiermacher. who disproves the cliche' that French 
Romanticism was radical, but German conservative. His On religion: Speeches to Its 
Cultured Detpisers (1799) challenged not merely the dominant Kantian philosophy, but 
also his own circle of Romantic friends (the "cultured despisers"). Whereas Volney’s 
historical and evolutionary theory of the origins of religion shows little sense of 
interpretational problems. Schleiermacher saw that live problems lay less in the history 
than on our relationship to it. For him there is an almost infinite range of possible 
interpretation. Hermeneutics was less a matter of a "correct" understanding of tire past, 
still less of decoding a fixed and universally valid content, but of a much subtler and less 
determinate process of bringing author and reader into a relationship that made 
understanding and interpretation possible. No simple key would unlock the Scriptures, no 
formula bared a final transhistorical meaning: for the true reader "understanding is an 
unending task." 

What was clear for British. French, and German romantics alike was that although 
religion was essential for any wholeness of life, there was no return to a collective age of 
faith. For all their backward glances to a mythical and timeless middle ages, they are 
firmly historical, recognizing that belief could now only be personal, internalized, and 
subjective—to the point where it is often difficult to distinguish in practice between 
orthodoxy, pantheism, and naturalism. In this sense Chateaubriand is often as 
"Protestant” as Blake. Coleridge. Schleiermacher. Shelley, or Wordsworth. "I must create 
my own system, or be enslaved by another's." wrote Blake. Tlsere remained a yawning 
gulf between the immediacy of personal experience and that acquired on trust from other 
authorities—the difference between what Newman t one of the last true romantics) was to 
call "real" and merely "notional" assent. For Schleiermacher such authority was 
ultimately fatal to true religious experience: 
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VYlut one commonly calls belief, accepting what another person has done, 
wanting to pondei and empathize with what someone else has thought and 
felt, is a hard and unwoithy service, and instead of being the highest in 
tvligion. as one supposes, it is exactly what must be renounced by those 
who would penetrate into its sanctuary. To want to have and retain belief 
in this sense proves that one is incapable of religion: to require this kind 
of faith from others shows that one does not understand it. 
(Schleiermacher 1988:U4> 

Such a statement of Romantic religion does not merely leave space for individual 
experience: it makes the foundation stone. However. Schleiemiacher. no more than 
Newman, urges tire sole sufficiency of personal experience because, as tire context makes 
clear, this is less an evangelical i redo as a psychological observation about tire nature of 
human belief. The age of passive acceptance is gone. From henceforth, 'real assent’ 1 is 
inevitably a matter of imagination and engagement. As such it is also part of a debate 
about aesthetic theory belonging as much to the English Romantic tradition of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. Blake and Shelley, as it does to tire German. 

See also Blake. William. Bohme. Jakob. Bunyan. John: Coleridge. Samuel Taylor: 
Deism: EJiot. George: Enlightenment. Feuerbach. Ludwig: Iconoclasm. Lutheranism: 
Pilgrim’s Progress; Reformation. Schlcieimaclrer. Fiiedrich. Wesley. Charles: 
Wordsworth. William 
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ROSSETTI, CHRISTINA (1830-1894) 


English pool. Christina Rossetti was a major Victorian poet and author of a substantial 
Ixxly of devotional prose. The youngest in an exceptionally artistic and literary English- 
Italian family (her brother was poet and painter Dante Gabriel Rossetti). Rossetti was 
closely associated with the prc-Raphaelite movement in ART and poetry. Bom on 
December 5. 1830. Rossetti’s religious tendencies were stimulated by the THEOLOGY 
and poetics of the OXFORD MOVEMENT, which reached London in the 1840s. A 
dev out Anglo-Catholic and longtime resident of London, she died there on December 29. 
IH94. 

Rossetti established her poetic reputation with Goblin Mattel uiul Ollier Poems in 
1862. followed by The Prince’s Progress and Ollier Poems (1866). Sing-Song: A Nursery 
Rhyme Book (1872). A Pageant and Ollier Poems (1881). and Verses (1893). Her lyric 
poetiy is exquisite in its simple diction, pure tone, and suggestive symbolism; the 
inconstancy of human love, the vanity of earthly pleasures, renunciation, individual 
unworthiness. and live perfection of divine love are recurring themes. 

Rossetti also wrote several prose volumes, including the fictional woifcs Maude 
(published posthumously in 1897). Common/dace aiul Other Short Stories 11870). and 
Speaking Likenesses (1874) as well as six volumes of devotional prose, the composition 
of which occupied Rossetti's creative energies for the last decades of her life. Annus 
Domini (1874); Seek and Find (1879); Called to Be Samis (1881); Letter and Spirit 
< 18831; Time Flies (1885); and The Face of the Deep < 18921. Often structurally complex, 
these volumes include meditations on NATURE, commentary on SAINTS and scripture, 
peisonal reflection, and poetry. Rossetti is considered the most significant poet to dev elop 
out of the literaiy tradition of the Oxford Movement. 

See also Anglo-Catholicism; Bible; Keble. John; Pre-Raphaelites 
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ROTHMANN, BERNARD (1495-1535) 


Anabaptist reformer. Rothmann was bom in or near Stadtlohn to the west ot' tire MUnster 
diocese in GERMANY about 1495. He attended schools in Munster. Deventer, and 
Alkniur. became a teacher in Warendorf near Munster, and studied at the University of 
Main/, receiving a master's degree in 1524. After his ordination to the priestlrood he 
became chaplain at the church of the monastery of St. Maurit/. near Munster. To enhance 
his theological studies, the canons sent him to Cologne. It is not known whether it is here 
or elsewhere that Rothmann came in contact with reform ideas. After his return he 
advocated Lutheran doctrines in his sermons and gained followers among tire tradesmen 
who financed a study trip for him in 1531. After a visit with Lutherans in Marburg 
(Buschius. Schnepf). in Wittenberg (PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. JOHANNES 
BUGENHAGENl. and in Strasbourg (WOLFGANG CAPITO. CASPAR 
SCHWENCKFELDi Rothmann returned to St. Maurit/ in the summer of 1531. He 
declined to practice or participate in church rituals (e.g.. requiem masses) that had no 
biblical mandate. In August of 1531 this resulted in denunciations by Catholic tow nsmen, 
but also in higher attendance on the part of Lutheran sympathizers. Rothmann had to set 
up his pulpit in the churchyard to accommodate the crowd. 

Because Rothmann ignored tire prohibition of his church authorities (both the bishop 
and cathedral chapter of Munster I twit to preach, his opponents pressed for an order by 
emperor Charles Y' to bishop Friedrich von W’ied 11522-1532) to restore peace and quiet 
and to expel the unwanted preacher. Before the order issued on December 28. 1531 in 
Brussels was received in MUnster. the citizens had called on tire authorities (city council 
and guild leadership) to protect Rothmann and to allow his teachings, the main features 
of which were clear, to be preached in MUnster. Anticipating lire impending expulsion 
order. Rothmann sought the protection of the city of MUnster and took up residence in the 
house of the Merchants Guild. 

With the support of preachers sent by the Protestant Landgrave of Hesse. MUnster 
became an evangelical, or reformed. city. In August of 1532 Rothmann was 
PREACHING at the church of St. Lamberti. the main Munster church, while other 
Lutheran clergy preached at five other parish churches in tire city. 

A year later, in April of 1533. Rothmann introduced a new church order which the city 
council had commissioned. Because some of the theologians from Marburg had 
reservations about it. Rothmann received tire help of five preachers who had been 
banished from Wassenberg in Julich. Rejecting in principle all nonbiblical customs, they 
denounced infant BAPTISM. Rothmann followed them, as his writings of October and 
November showed; He declared that tire introduction of infant baptism had brought about 
the beginning of the desolation of faith and the apostasy of the Roman Catholic church 
from the tiuth of Christ. On the basis of the date and duration of the apostasy that Paul (II 
Thessalonians 2:3—1) had described, numerous calculations had been made for the 
imminent return of Christ and tire Last Judgment. Rothmann and others such as 
MELCHIOR HOFMANN and Michael Stiefel had determined that the time of Christ’s 
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icium would be ihe end of 1533. A postponement of ihe dale by three and a half months 
to Easter of 1534 had been initiated by JAN MATHI1S in Amsterdam, whose ' apostles'* 
arrived in Mtlnster at tl>e beginning of 1534. They baptized Rothmann and the preachers 
from Wassenberg. a practice that was deiided by its opponents as “rebaptism." 

While the town of Munster was besieged by troops of the neighboring counts for its 
Anabaptist orientation. Rothmann developed his ideas of the regeneration tor restitution) 
of the true church of Christ that should take shape in Munster as the "New Jerusalem." 
When Jon von Leiden took over leadership from Jan Mathiis. who was killed in a 
skirmish. Rothmann was given the rank of "enuneiator of the word" whose responsibility 
included defining new forms of communal living (joint property, polygamy) and new 
forms of church worship in theological terms, and communicating that to lire outside 
world through letters and announcements. Rothmann probably did not survive the 
occupation of MUnster on June 24. 1535. but his body was never found. 

From the earliest texts that have been handed down (1531). Rothmann s theological 
positions arc clear. Ire was convinced that the Catholic church had moved away from tire 
teachings of Christ and that it had introduced human fabrications (such as purgatory, 
requiem masses, intercession of tire SAINTS, fasting, holy water, last rites, forgiveness of 
sins through CONFESSION) not mentioned in tire Scriptures. He believed the end of 
tints and Last Judgment were near, thus all Christians had to be brought back to the right 
faith before these events. These changes were required to bring an end to papal HERESY 
and abuses. 

The main works of Rothmann's doctrine were first (at the beginning of January 15311 
formulated (Stupperich. pp. 78-86) by his followers and then published extensively by 
Rothmann himself (epitome. Drack: Ibid. pp. 64-77). A list of "Miphrauehe der 
rOmischen Kirche" ("Abuses of the Roman Church") was done in August of 1532 [Ibid. 
pp. 58-59). After a successful defense (Ibid. pp. 94-118) Rothmann printed in October 
of 1532 his first main work "Bekcnntnis von beiden Sakramenten" ("Confession of both 
Sacraments") ( Had., pp. 138-194). In the months during tire siege (starting in February of 
1534) four further treatises followed, among them the "Restitution." a programmatic 
piece on the reinstatement of a “rechten und gesunden Lchre" ("just and healthy Christian 
doctrine") (Ibid. pp. 208-283). A final essay, written in May of 1535. has survived only 
in a fragmentary copy (Ibid. pp. 372-404). 

See also Anabaptism: Capito. Wolfgang 
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KARL HEINZ KIRCHHOFF 


ROUSSEAU, JEAN-JACQUES (1712- 

1778) 


French philosopher. Rousseau was bom into a Protestant family descended from French 
HUGUENOTS exiled in Geneva on June 28. 1712. Raised by an aunt and uncle, he ran 
away from Geneva at age sixteen to nearby Savoy (1728|. Here, as he later said, for 
reasons of expediency and in ignorance of Catholicism, he quickly renounced his 
Protestantism, and converted to the Catholic Church. He made his way to FRANCE 
where he spent many years and achieved fame because of two of his writings. Discours 
mii les arts el science! 11750> and Discours sur I’origine el les fontleitienis ile I'infgalilt 
pamti les homines < 17531. He returned to Geneva in 1754 and. now in his early forties, 
reconverted to Protestantism and regained Genevan citizenship. Two of his most famous 
works. Emile, ou tie I 'Education and Du contraI social (both 1762). were condemned by 
the parliament of Paris and burned by the government of Geneva. He then, in his early 
fifties, renounced his Genevan citizenship (17631. although not specifically his 
Protestantism, and spent most of his remaining years at no fixed address in France. His 
Les Confessions (written by 1770. published posthumously in 1782 1 depicted his life in 
an autobiographical genre. Rousseau died at Ermenonville. near Paris. July 2. 1778. 

Both during his lifetime and continuously since. Rousseau's interpreters have 
represented him in quite opposite ways, whether as Genevan Protestant. French Catholic, 
exponent of new civil religion. ENLIGHTENMENT rationalist and deist. French proto- 
revolutionary. or pristine romantic. 

In spite of the severe rejection of Rousseau's works in Geneva, later interpreters have 
sometimes detected Protestant motifs in certain of his writings, especially the 
controversial Emile and Control social, written while a Genevan citizen, and Confessions. 
recalling the tradition of intimate self-disclosure linked to St. Augustine. The "profession 
of faith of a Savoyard vicar" found in Emile, commonly assumed to suggest Rousseau's 
own beliefs, had a self-acknowledged Protestant ring in its approval of dogmas contrary 
to the Church of Rome, its low esteem for live ceremonies of WORSHIP, and its attention 
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to lire promptings of the heart. The civil society displayed in Com mi social seemed more 
like Calvinist Geneva than anything French. Catholic, or secularist. In Confessions he 
characterized Catholics as people who accept decisions made for them, and associated 
himself with the trait of Protestants who learn to think for themselves. 

Seealso Deism: Enlightenment. Huguenots. Romanticism 
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C.T.MCINTIRE 


ROYCE, JOSIAH (1855-1916) 


American philosopher. Bom in 1855 in Grass Valley. California. Royee grew up in a 
home where a pious arid devout father was frequently absent, searching for jobs that 
would provide a living for the family. Royce's mother ensured that l>e received an 
education, and after his promising work as a high school student, he attended the 
University of California at Berkeley. After postgraduate study in GERMANY lie moved 
to Johns Hopkins University and began an auspicious career in philosophy. While at 
Hopkins he met WILLIAM JAMES, who later was instrumental in securing Royce a 
position at Harvard. 

Although many observers often place Royce in the school of American Pragmatism 
that developed under James and Olivers at Harvard in the late nineteenth century. Royce 
dev eloped his ideas about philosophy and religion front the standpoint of the idealism of 
GEORG W.F.HEGEL and German philosophy. He also incorporated Darwin's notion of 
evolution (see DARWINISM) into his philosophy in ways that J a lives and others did not. 
thus building a philosophical system that incorporated the insights of SCIENCE and 
religion, which Ivc believed were compatible. 

In his first hoc*. The Sources of Religious Insight <1885). Royce put his idealism into 
practice as he tried to offer a rational basis for religion, as opposed to the pragmatic and 
instrumental version that James was offering. In his later work on Christianity. Royce 
built on this early study and his work in The Philosophy of Loyally to construct w hat he 
called a "religion of loyalty." Transcending the tension between morality and religion. 
Royce argued that devotion to a cause, which results in a loyal life, directs the 
individual's will to live common good. Such devotion takes on a religious character 
because the cause is an object that comes from outside the individual. The cause is a 
unique form of reality—a "real spiritual unity"—that binds many different people into 
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one community. Members of this beloved community share a common faith and a 
common hope. 

Royce believed that religion emphasized the social rather than the individual. His 
Beloved Community represented his ideal community in which his ideas of loyalty and 
dev otion would be the hallmarks of the religious life. 
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HENRY L.CARRIGAN IR. 


RUSSELL, CHARLES TAZE (1852-1916) 


American religious figure. Russell was bom on February 16. 1852 in Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania to Scottish-lrish parents. His mother died when he was nine years old. and 
his fathei raised him as a Presbyterian. Although religious as a young boy. by age sixteen 
Russell had repudiated his Presbyterian background and rejected all religion. As a 
teenager he went into business with his father operating a chain of successful clothing 
stores. He accumulated a substantial fortune from these business interests, much of which 
he ultimately used to support his religious activities. In 1879 Russell matried Maiia 
Francis Ackley, who contributed to Russell's work until their contentious divorce 
seventeen years later. Through his adult life ’’Pastor Russell." as he was called by his 
followers, was a prolific writer (Barboui and Russell !877|. He produced tens of 
thousands of pages of written woik. his writings were published in thousands of 
newspapets. and many millions of his books were distributed internationally. Russell was 
the founder of the Bible Students movement, which ultimately became the JEHOVAH'S 
WITNESSES, and by live end of his life the movement had gained several thousand 
nicmbeis around the world. Russell died unexpectedly on October 31. 1916 in Pantpa. 
Texas. 


Theology 

Russell developed a distinctive THEOLOGY based on his own scriptural study and 
liberal borrowing from both the Adventist and contemporary American Pivrtcstant 
traditions. His major theological tenets include the following. < 1) There was no biblical 
basis for the tiinity. (2i The DEATH of Christ was the ransom price for humanity, but 
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humans had been ransomed from death rathei than eternal hell. (3) Christ was not part of 
a trinity hut rather a lesser god who had been created by his father. <41 The dead will 
remain unconscious in tlren graves until the resuirection. (5) Christ was resurrected in 
spirit but not in the flesh in 1874 as the first step in a two-stage coming (parousia). |6| 
The church and all of its constituent branches lost their legitimacy after the death of the 
apostles. Although Russell initially rejected Adventist date setting, he soon became 
caught up in tire practice. He set a number of dates for the end time—1874. 1878. 1881. 
and 1914—and each time offered a reassessment and new date. Russell taught his 
followeis that they should be prepared for tire climactic events when his followers would 
be transformed into spirits and taken to HEAVEN. The remainder of humanity. Russell 
preached, would achieve SALVATION during tire millennium and form a "Great 
Company" that would live on an Edenlike earth. 


Organization 

It is clear that when he began his religious caieer Russell did not intend to establish a 
church hut rather slowly adopted more formal organization over several decades. When 
he was sixteen Russell formed his own BIBLE study group that initially consisted of a 
small group of friends and his father. Tire following rear he attended a religious meeting 
led by Jonas Weirdall. an Adventist preacher who ignited his religious passion. In 1876 
Russell met another Adventist. Nelson Barbour, who was tire editor of The Herald of the 
Morning, and tire two worked together for three ycats before parting company over 
doctrinal differences. Russell then founded his own competing magazine. Zion's Hindi 
Tower mill Herald of Christ's Presence to disseminate his theological message. 
Beginning with the single congregation that Russell established in the late I87(»s. new 
congregations formed quickly, and by 1880 congregations existed throughout tire eastern 
and central states. Russell gradually created formal organizations to administer his 
growing movement. In 1884 he founded tire Zion's Watch Tower Tract Society, and he 
was installed as its first leader. In 1889 he established tire Bible House in Pittsburgh as 
headquarters: in 1909 the headquarters were moved to Brooklyn. New York and a second 
corporation. Tire People’s Pulpit Association, was established. 

As Russell gradually created a congregational style of organization. Ire emphasized 
voluntaristic, democratic governance. “Ecclesias." as congregations were termed, were 
loosely linked to Russell through "pilgrims.” representatives from each ecclesia. 
Congregational leaders were to Ire elected, collections were trot taken during services, and 
members were free to express their own conscience hut could not dispute fundamental 
doctrinal tenets. Dissidents were free to form separate ecclesias. However. Russell clearly 
was tire dominant influence within tire Bible Students movement. His personal wealth 
was a major source of movement funding, his writings were the primary source of 
movement theology, and he administered Zion's Watch Tower Tract Society. As time 
went on he directed the topics of Bible study of each ecclesia. Bible Studies numbers 
began referring to Russell as the ‘Yaithful and wise servant” (referred to in tire book of 
Matthew), the "Laodicean Messenger” (referred to in the book of Revelations), or "the 
man with tire inkhotn” (referred to in tire book of Ezekiel). Whichever title was used. 
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there is little doubt that Russell was viewed within the movement, and regarded himself, 
as a prophetic figure. 

Russell's unexpected death in 1916 produced a period of tumult within the movement. 
For many members the failure of Ru&clfs last prediction was disillusioning, in the wake 
of his death the movement was weakened by defections, struggles for power among 
potential successors, and schisms. Russell was succeeded by Joseph Franklin Rutherford, 
who led the movement through a period of schism and persecution and renamed the 
group the Jehovah's Witnesses. Over time the Witnesses' doctrines changed significantly, 
and a number of the schismatic groups have claimed to he the legitimate heirs to the 
original Russell tradition. 
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DAVID G.BROMLEY 


RUSSIA 


Terminology 

In Russian, the term "Protestantizm” selves in general as a designation for all of those 
Christian churches and congregations that come out of the Reformation. Specifically, the 
term is applied to all of the denominations (BAPTISTS, evangelical Christians. 
Adventists, etc.) that have had a footing in Russia since the nineteenth century. Lutherans 
have been resident in Russia since like sixteenth century and in general are referred to as 
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"ljuteranskij.” the reformists th.it settled in Russia a bit later than the Lutherans are 
designated as "reformatskij” or "kalvinskij.” 


Current Statistics 

The number of Protestants in Russia is currently estimated to be about 1 million, which 
corresponds to about 0.6 percent of Russia's total population < 147.307.0001. As a result 
of the Law on Religion, a law that took effect in 1997 and that mandated registrations for 
all new religious institutions in Russia, it is apparent that with about 3.800 institutions. 
Protestantism (after lire Russian Orthodox Church with 10.912 and before Islam with 
3.048| is the second largest statistically. Within Protestantism, the Pentecostal Christians 
represent the largest group <1.323). followed by Evangelical Christians-Baptists (975). 
Evangelical Christians (612). and Adventists (563). Lutherans represent a relatively small 
group, with 213 registered institutions. 


History. An Overview 

Historically. Protestantism in Russia goes back to immigrants from various countries, 
people that emigrated to Russia at the behest of Russian c/ars. already in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries and later, especially after tire manifests of the year 1763 by 
Catherine II (1762-1796) and similar statements by Alexander 1 < 1801-18251. (Between 
1763 and 1769 about 25.000 and between I8<M and 1824 about 54.000 immigrants 
settled in Russia.) Russia is dependent on the technical know-how of immigrants and 
requites the agricultural migrants to settle virgin soil or the teiritories around the Black 
Sea that have been depopulated after wars. Tire motives of the immigrants are economic, 
political. antKor religious. (For example, religious arc the motives of the tide of settlers at 
the beginning of tire nineteenth century, people who. motivated by the apocalyptic 
speculations of JOHANN ALBRECHT BENGEL and JOHANN HEINRICH 
JUNGSTILUNG. tried save themselves from the impending disaster.) In general, there 
have been three big migrant tides: in the eighteenth century coming from the Rhineland, 
the Electorate Trier, and the Hessian possessions tto tire Volga region): at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century especially front pans of Southern GERMANY, but also from 
Prussia. Saxony, and HUNGARY (to Southern Russia and the Caucasus): and finally in 
the mid-nineteenth century from the area of interior POLAND (to Volhynia). At the end 
of the twentieth century, there were migrant movements out of this area. From the 
migrant community of the Lower Volga alone, more than 90 dependent communities 
were formed in the years 1772-1909. 

During the Czarist system, compared to tire Russian Orthodox Church. Protestant 
congregations, if recognized at all. faced legal restrictions, for example, the prohibition to 
convert a Russian-Orthodox believer of Slavic origin to Protestantism. However, they 
also received specific privileges, including tax relief and exemption from military 
service. 

For Protestant congregations, the time after the October Revolution of 1917 brought a 
certain period of religious freedom, because antireligious state terror at that time was 
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directed primarily at ihe Russian Orthodox Church as the former state church (see 
ORTHODOXY. EASTERN). But with the regulations “concerning all religious 
communities" in the year 1929. all of the elements were in place for the systematic 
elimination of all religious institutions, a move that resulted in the persecution, ban. and 
often the obliteration of Protestant congregations. 

World War II marked a break insofar as from then on. congregations were not so 
much exposed to persecution. But a positive turn of events occurred only in the aftermath 
of live political changes of the 1980s and 1990s. The current legal basis for religious 
institutions is the Law on Religions of 1997. The Law on Religions guarantees the 
general freedom of religion: but nevertheless, among others. Protestant churches and 
congregations are discriminated against, because the preamble of the Law on Religions 
offers the Russian Orthodox Church a special role with regard of the Russian CULTURE, 
before Islam and before other religious institutions. 


Characteristics 

Protestantism in Russia is characterized by a diasporalike situation: Protestantism 
represents a w idely dispersed minority composed largely of ethnic minorities (German. 
Swiss. Dutch. Estonian. Lithuanian. Latvian. Finnish. Swedish, and others I in a society 
that is shaped mainly by Orthodox Christianity, but increasingly also by Islam. This 
situation has had three major effects. First, the Protestant congregations are strongly 
shaped by the respective countries of origin, and church services are perforated in 
multiple languages (in the mother tongue of like members of the congregation and in 
Russian). Second, because they are in tike minority, the congregations are faced with 
defection of its members to the Russian Orthodox Church, just as the Russian Orthodox 
Church perceives Protestant congregations as a threat. (Historically, such conversions can 
be proven in one direction: Protestant believers have converted to the Orthodox Church— 
often during a mixed marriage or for the sake of a better education. Inversely, in like 
1860s. the intluence of revivalists among the German settlers in Southern Russia led to 
the creation of the Russian free-church movement, the so-called "Stundists.") Third, to 
this day. the diaspora situation has forced congregations to concentrate their efforts 
primarily on basic preservation of their existence. Under these circumstances, the 
development of a specific theological science has nol been possible. And. hence, unlike 
in Germany or in SWITZERLAND. Protestantism has not become a source of cultural 
influence. 

Yet. before 1917. (especially German-speaking) Protestantism did have some 
influence in different areas: through the agriculturally influenced (Mennonitei 
congregations in agricultural production and in the agricultural craft, through lire 
Protestant elites in tike palaces of the rulers (Alexander I. for example, was greatly 
influenced in a revivalist sense after his meeting with Jung-Stilling. the baroness 
BARBARA VON KRUDENER. and others), through the participation of the Russian 
Bible Society < 1812-1826) and then the Evangelical Btble Society 11831-1902). through 
various missionary services (for example, the reformist-inspired Bale Mission at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century i. and through like German Protestant theology that 
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allowed advances in the education and development of a scientific Orthodox theology in 
Russia duiing the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


Protestant Churches and Congregations 


Lutherans 

The first Geiman-Lutheran congregation was founded in 1576 in Moscow (see 
LUTHERANISM>. Since 1704. evangelical congregations (Franco-Gemian. Gernian- 
Swedish. and German-Dutch) emerged in the newly created capital of St. Petersburg. 
Between 1734 and 1832. the Justice Council, set up under Peter the Great 11682/89- 
1725). was in charge of dealing with all matters pertaining to evangelical congregations. 
In 1832. a new Church Order was passed that was closely modeled on the Swedish 
Church Order and thus was more strongly geared toward a Lutlteran undeistunding than 
other evangelical congregations in Russia as a whole with regard to matters of 
organization and church service. (Consistories were created, where members are not 
elected, but were appointed by the czar in consultation with the general CONSISTORY. 
The same applies to the secular president and the spiritual vice president of the general 
consistory, thus practically eliminating any influence on the part of congregations and 
synods.) The church that emerges is partly a state church: it is in charge of maintaining 
the registry of civil unions and adjudicates divorees. On the other hand, it is a free chureh 
with limited rights, because it is restricted by law from recruiting converts from the 
Orthodox faiths. Internally, the chureh is subjected to tensions between the need for 
independence on the pan of congregations that are often separated by a great distance and 
the need for unity with regards to intercongregational matters. In 1850. the foundation of 
a “Support Fund for Evangelical Lutheran Congregations in Russia" helps further tire 
desire, held over the course of the nineteenth century, to go beyond particularized 
congregations and towards transcongrcgational awareness. The church was characterized 
by a high degree of Ireterogeneity. both in temis of its social structure (engineers, 
tradesmen, merchants, farmers) and ns ethnic makeup (in 1914. 1.3 million Latvians. 1.1 
million Estonians. 1.1 million Germans, and 150.000 Finns belonged to the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church). 

After 1917 (with the Decree of January 23. 1918 separating CHURCH AND STATE), 
the church's operation was impeded and its assets confiscated ("nationalized"). Thus it 
becomes necessary to reorganize the church, a task that the general synod nKeting of 
1924 in Moscow tackled. Until the end of the 1920s. the church enjoyed a degree of 
freedom (in 1925. the preacher's seminar was founded, and publication of church 
publications, such as the magazine Our Chunk was allowed). After 1929. live church 
lost a large number of pastors and active members. Churches and chapels had to close 
and were convened to produc tion or repair shops. The Petri Paul Church in Moscow was 
the last Lutheran church to he closed in the Soviet Union. The situation grew worse with 
the deportations that begin in 1941. a move that resulted in the destruction of a number of 
congregations. Even though the outer stmeture of the chureh was dissolved, there 
remained a loose organization of local congregations ("Brotherly Circles"). The 
experiences in incarceration camps contributed to a spirit of community. 
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Alter World War II. the collection and support for congregations continued under 
Harald Kalnins. the pastor of the Latv ian Jesu Church in Riga, who was appointed bishop 
in I0SS. The appointment was recognised by the state, thus resulting in the official 
recognition of the Lutheran Church in Russia. At the general synod that took place on 
September 27-29. 109*1 in St. Petersburg, live former deputy Georg Krctschntar became 
Kalnins' successor. Front then on. tlte official name of the church became the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Russia and Other Countries (ELKRAS). Not all Lutheran Churches 
in the CIS countries are part of the German-inclined ELKRAS. With more than 600 
congregations, the ELKRAS constitutes the most important Lutheran chuivh in the 
current CIS countries. 

In 1992. the Finnish congregations Ingermanlands and Karelias created the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Ingeimanlands. an organization under the leadership of 
Bishop Leino Hassinen. then led by Bishop Aarre Kuukauppi since 1995. In December 
2000 . the Belams Evangclical-Lutherun Church was created against the efforts of live 
ELKRAS to incorporate Lutheran and reformed teachings, but with the help of the 
Missouri synod and the theological institute in Fort Wayne, Indiana. Its goal is to 
establish an Evangelical Church in Belarus that is decidedly confessional. (According to 
its constitution, the organization confers membership only to churches that reject the 
ordination of WOMEN (see WOMEN CLERGY), applies the justification doctrine, 
teaches real presence, and advocates that HOMOSEXUALITY is a sin.) Similar 
tendencies can be observed in Siberia, where the creation of a third Lutheran church 
organization in Russia (in addition to ELKRAS and the Evangelical-Lutheran Church 
Ingermanlands) hints at an unmitigated Russian profile. 


Reformed 

The first Reformed congregation in Russia was founded in 1652 by Dutch and French 
immigrants in Tula. Among the settlers that streamed into Russia over the coming 
centuries, the Reformed represented about one-sixth. Their share was further reduced 
over time, because they were absorbed into what were counted as Lutheran 
congregations. Prohibited initially during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (in 
1714. Thomas Ivanov, a surgeon major in tire Moscow Infantry Regiment, was executed 
in public for his commitment to Reformist teachings), the position of the Refoimed 
congregations was incorporated into Evangelical Lutheran consistories in the form of a 
’Reformed caucus" in charge of tire matters pertaining to Reformed congregations. Like 
the Lutlrcran church, the Reformed congregations were faced with tire antireligious 
policies of the Soviet government, and in 1991 the Union of Evangelical Refoimed 
Churches in Russia was founded, leading in 1992 to the establishment of the Reformed 
Fundamentalist Church in Tula. 


Mennoniles 

After the manifesto by Catherine tire Great, a few thousand (Flemish and Friesian) 
MENNONITES settled in the area around Danzig, first near Dnepr (west of the Dnepr 
island Chortica) and then around the region north of the Crimea (near the small stream of 
Molocnaja). In the nineteenth century, dependencies were formed in Sibiria. Before 
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World War I. Mennonites in Russia counted a population of around 120.0(10 
(approximately 10 percent of all Germans in Russia). 

With lire clemency of Czar Paul I (1796-1801) in 1800. the Mennonites received 
special privileges, including free trade and commerce, exemption from military service, 
and the tight to open distilleries. In 1874. as the exemption from military service was 
lifted. 18.000 Mennonites emigrated to North America. Subsequently, the Russian 
government offered a kind of civil service. Because of their tradition (Baptist) and their 
dialect. Mennonites were considered distinct from other German congregations in Russia. 
From an economic standpoint, they were reputed to he exemplary. For their spiritual 
development, the revivalist movement (especially through Pastor Eduard WUst and the 
'separate" congregations he shaped) was of special importance: the repercussions 
resulted in a split between live so-called "Mennonite Brother Congregation" and the 
traditional "churchly" Mennonite congregation. Other smaller secessions occurred. 
Because the Mennonites were considered "Kulaks." they were subjected to even more 
repression on the part of the Soviet government than other Germans. (Between 1922 and 
1926. 21.000 Mennonites emigrated from the Soviet Union: from 1926 on. emigration 
was made more difficult.I In live 1930s. the Mennonites were subject to widespread 
persecution: in 1941. this persecution took the form of deportation and incarceration in 
camps. In addition, after 1945. among some 35,000 Mennonite refugees. 23.000 were 
affected by "repatriation." the forced return to the Soviet Union. In 1963. the Mennonites 
were forced to join the ALL UNION COUNCIL OF EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANS- 
BAPT1STS. 


Baptists 

Starting in the mid-nineteenth century, continental Baptists expanded into all areas where 
evangelical Christians in Russia settled, probably through Memel. While German- 
speaking Baptist congregations gained state recognition in 1879. and while the 
conference of the Federation of the Faithful and Baptized Christians and So-Called 
Baptists of Southern Russia and the Caucasus took place in 1884 in Novo-Vasil’evka. the 
c/arist government sought to avoid Baptist-inspired frec-church groups, having gained an 
organizational structure in 1884. In 1907. however, a break occurred between Baptists 
who were committed to a strong order w ithin the congregations and those who were open 
to an open federation of evangelical Christians. After the "golden" 1920s. after 
persecution and banishment in the 1930s. the two Baptist federations were accorded legal 
status in 1944. For better monitoring, they had to join the All-Union Council of 
Evangelical Christians-Baptists. the same organization that Pentecostals (in 1945) and 
Mennonites tin 1963) were forced to join. In 1961. about half of the congregation 
members left live All-Union Council (because of the initiatives against the Soviet 
leadership of the All-Union Council called "Initiativniki") and joined live underground 
Council of Congregations. 

In 1991. the All-Union Council was renamed the Russian Federation of Evangelical 
Christians. Since 1990. a number of new groups have emerged. Among them is the Union 
of Brotherly Congregations that grew out of live circle of the Initiativniki. the socially 
oriented Association of Evangelical Christians (1992: also called Prochanov supporters), 
the Missionary Federation of Evangelical Christians (1996) that originated from live All- 
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Union Council and ihc Council of Congregations w ith a strongly missionary aim. and the 
Association of Congregations of Evangelical Christians (1998). which emerged with 
support of il»e American organization East-West-Missionaries. 


Adventislt 

The Adventists began to expand in the Russian Empire starting around 1880. almost 
exclusively under German influence. As in the case of other FREE CHURCH 
movements, for the Adventists tire 1920s tepresented “golden years” of unpiecedented 
freedom and progress in the life of the congregation: All-Unions Congresses with 
representatives of the entire Soviet Union were held yearly. In 1926. 600 Adventist 
congregations could be counted in Russia. But for Adventists, the 1930s brought 
persecution and obliteration of their congregations. After World War II. Adventists were 
allowed to build an organization, but they had to submit to the control of the All-Union 
Council. Since 1997. a number of Adventist institutions have been registered. 


Penteeostals 

Active since the beginning of the 1920s. the Penteeostals (see PENTECOSTAI.IS.Ml 
formed the Union of Christians of Evangelical Beliefs (Penteeostals) in 1924. After 19-15. 
a small number of Penteeostals were represented by the All-Union Council. Most 
congregations opted to exist in the underground. Of these congregations, the United 
Church of Penteeostals was formed in 1961. The Federation of Christians of Evangelical 
Beliefs/Pentccostals was recognized by the state in 1989. while the nonregistcred United 
Church continued to exist. In the meantime, the Federation of Christians and the United 
Church cooperate. In addition, there are charismatic groups, including the New 
Generation movement, founded with the participation of the influential American 
missionary Bob Winer: live Word of Life missionary movement, created under the 
influence of the former Lutheran pastor Ulf Eckman; and the rapidly expanding Church 
of God and the Russian United Church of Christians of Evangelical Belief/Pentecostal. 
Tensions often arise between the "traditional" Pentecostal Christians and the charismatic 
groups over such issues as live composition of live church service and the assessment of 
ecstatic pltenomena. Common to both groups is their strong social and missionary 
commitment. 


Advisoiy Council 

In 2002. live leaders of the most impoitant frecchureh movements (Baptists. Adventists, 
and Penteeostals) formed the Advisory Council of the Leaders of Protestant 
Organizations. This council is meant to represent a large share of evangelical adherents in 
Russia. 

See also Lutheranism: Orthodoxy. Eastern 
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JENNIFER WASMUTH 


RUSSWURM, JOHN BROWN (1799- 

1851) 


African American church leader. Russwurm was born in Jamaica in 1799. tl>c son of an 
English merchant and his African slave. After receiving his early education in Quebec he 
taught for several sears at the African School in Boston. Massachusetts. He graduated 
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from Bowdoin College in 1826, becoming only the second block to com a degree from an 
American college. From 1827 to 1829 he edited Freedom's Journal in New Yoil City, 
the first black newspaper in the UNITED STATES. This nude him o controversial figure. 
When lie announced his growing suppoit for African colonization, the voluntary 
relocation of African Americans to the African continent, black leaders in the northern 
United States were outraged. However. Russwumi had come to believe that blacks would 
never achieve equality with whites in the United States. After earning a master's degree 
from Bowdoin in 1829 he immigrated to LIBERIA. 

After arriving in Monrovia Russwurm assumed the post of superintendent of schools 
for the colony and actively participated in colonial politics. He founded tine Liberia 
Herald in 1830 and served as editor for its first halfdecade, a role that made him the 
most prominent black advocate of African colonization. In 1836 officials of the Maryland 
Colonization Society appointed him as governor of their Matyland-in-Liberia colony at 
Cape Palmas. As the first black governor of an African colonial administration 
Russwurm promoted actions that were often viewed as confirmation of black capacity for 
self-government. He provided exemplary leadership, in spite of continued challenges, 
encouraging agricultural development and trade, organizing a militia, establishing a 
judiciary and uniform legal code, and negotiating relatively peaceful relations with 
indigenous Africans. Despite occasional conflict with Protestant missionaries he 
established a setting in which missionary efforts could flourish. Before his death in 1851 
he began working for the annexation of the colony by the newly independent Republic of 
Liberia. 
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SABATIER, AUGUSTE (1839-1901) 


French theologian. Born in Vallont-Pont-d'Arc in 1839. Louis-Augustc Sabatier was a 
French Reformed Protestant theologian and philosopher of religion. He first lectured on 
reformed dogmatics in the Protestant Faculty of Theology at Strasbourg (1867-1872). 
and later helped to found the Protestant Faculty of Theology at Paris (1877). where he 
remained professor of THEOLOGY until his death, and front 1895 served as dean. Amid 
the religious and political complexities of the Third Republic, he proudly affirmed his 
allegiance to Huguenot traditions (see HUGUENOTS), his antipathy to the Catholic 
Church of FRANCE, and his objection to the absoluti/ation of science within Positivism. 
Sabatier died in Paris in 1901. 

He was a prolific writer of theology who combined studies in biblical theology, 
psychology, and philosophy with the critical study of the history of religions and the 
history of Christianity. His works included L’Apoire Paul, esquisse d une histone tie sa 
/sensee (1870). Lei ongines litieraires el la composition tie I’apotalspse dc Saint Jean 
(1888). La doctrine dc I 'expiation el son evolution historique (1903). and Les religions 
d'aulorilf el la religion Je I'espril (1904). as well as the work that biought him fame. 
Esquisse d une philosophic tie la religion d ttpres la psythologie cl I'histoire < 1 897 1 . All 
were translated into English, extending his influence, with tire most powerful book being 
Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion Based on Psychology and History Itr. 1897). 

Sabatier is usually classified as a liberal theologian whose influence teached both 
Piotestant and Catholic nurdernists. He is also called a symbolist because of the role he 
grants to metaphor and nonfixity in the formulation of theological doctrine. The labels are 
inadequate to indicate his theological program, however. In Esquisse d une philosophic. 
he emerges as a staunch advocate of both the Refoimed Church of France and Piotestant 
doctrines. To reach these positions, however. Ire does not start w ith tire creed or orthodox 
doctrine or ecclesiastical institutions or the BIBLE. He starts instead with what he calls 
'the instinct of every being to persevere in being." that is. the religious impulse inside 
every person. The impulse, rightly followed, results in PRAYER as the filial movement 
of the soul to live in relation with God the Father. This Sabatier knows through what he 
calls psychology, something like study of tire soul. Then. through historical study, he 
discovers that amid all the religions of the world Christianity emerges as the only one 
w ithin which reconciliation w ith God is complete. Likewise he detects within the history 
of Christianity a clear progression from an initial Messianic form to the later Catholic 
foim and finally to tire higher Protestant form, which alone brings the original inner 
impulse of religion to fulfillment. Protestants successfully unite tire promptings of the 
inner spirit with the authority of Scripture, the doctrines of SALVATION, and the 
common life of the CHURCH. 

See also Catholicism. Protestant Reactions: Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism: 
Modernism 
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SABATIER, PAUL (1858-1928) 


French theologian. Bom in 1858 at Saint-Michael-dc-Chabrillanoux. Ardfcche. Sabatier 
served one Reformed Church pastorate in Strasbourg until being forced to leave in 1889 
for not relinquishing his French citizenship, and a second at St-Cierge-la-Scire in the 
Cayennes until resigning in 1893 because of poor health. He then spent long periods in 
ITALY, especially Assisi, where he engaged in research on medieval spirituality and 
became a historian of St. Francis of Assisi. In 1919 he became professor of church 
history at the Protestant Faculty of Theology at Strasbourg. He died in Strasbourg in 
1928.' 

His book La tie de Si. Francois d’Assise < 1893). written while serving his pastorate in 
Cdvennes. became a standard study of St. Francis of Assisi in his day. He depicted St. 
Francis as something like a Protestant who followed the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
distanced himself from the Roman Curia, and stimulated a reformation of the church. The 
Vatican placed the hook on the Index of Prohibited Books (1894). Unusual for a 
Protestant, he was an active leader in international and national societies of Franciscan 
studies, and a rigorous researcher after documents relevant to medieval religious thenws. 
He was also fluent in Latin and Italian. His Franciscan interest boosted his own 
reputation as a mystic. 

Within FRANCE he was a avid commentator on the religious condition of the nation. 
His book L'orientation religleuse dr la Frame at luelle (1911). following upon A propos 
de la separation des eglises el tie I'rial (19051, and Les mode mines. tunes d'hisunre 
religieuse coniemptiniine (1909). provided an analysis of tire religious history of Fiance 
during the Third Republic, especially since tire Law of Separation (1905). His works 
placed down tire evident polarization of religious paitisanship and aimed to persuade 
Protestants to accept the new realities. He showed immense sympathy for Catholic 
Modernists (see MODERNISM), whom he interpreted as devoted Catholics desiring to 
help their church, and for Free Thinkers, whom he saw as authentic searchers after truth 
and not antireligious. He criticized his fellow Protestants for in-fighting and squandering 
their opportunities for timely leadership. His eye foc-used on the new generic morale 
lalt/ae, which the government had established in the public schools of France, displac ing 
Catholic teachings. He regarded this action as not antithetical to Catholic or Protestant 
traditions. Tire morale lait/ue was. he urged, tire clearest expression of the new religious 
orientation of France. It tapped a universal morality common to society as a whole, and 
harmonized with the best elements of Protestantism. 
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SABBATARIANISM 


An often misunderstood movement that cut across denominational boundaries. 
Sabbatarianism is best considered under two rubrics, the restorationist and the reformist. 
Advocates of the former type sought a return to the Old Testament Sabbath, and therefore 
set aside Saturday, the seventh day of the week, for WORSHIP and rest. Most prominent 
among restoratkmists are the SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS and Seventh-Day 
Baptists. Advocates of the reformist brand of Sabbatarianism, on the oilier hand, 
maintained that the Sabbath was transferred to Sunday when Christ rose from the dead on 
that day. They sought through measures both coercive and peisuasive to ensure that 
Sunday was properly observed as a Sabbath. Although each type of Sabbatarianism was 
evident in the sixteenth centuiy. it was not until industrial and commercial rhythms and 
styles of work. rest, and worship remade societies in Western Europe and North America 
that they flourished. This process occurred in various communities at different limes, 
following different paces and mandates, but it was most accelerated and pronounced in 
ENGLAND, colonial America, and later the UNITED STATES. This entry primarily 
focuses on reformist Sabbatarianism because the restorationist type, now institutionalized 
in a variety of Seventh-Day denominations, is addressed elsewhere. 

The early Protestant reformers, above all JOHN CALVIN and MARTIN LUTHER, 
cast Sunday as a day for religious assembly and PRAYER, but did not seek to abolish 
restful and harmless sports from live day. It is well known, for instance, that Calvin 
pla>ed bowls on Sundays, as did many of his prominent followers on live Continent and 
in England. As part of their larger efforts to eradicate the superstition that they felt 
corrupted the Catholic Church, the early reformers taught that live Fourth Commandment 
applied exclusively to tl>e Jews, and that Christians were only obligated to set aside a 
convenient day for rest and religious duties. Perhaps spurted by the Catholic Church's 
Council of Trent’s publication of a treatise on the Fourth Commandment in 1567. 
Protestants in England and on the Continent began to closely consider Christ's actions 
and words in relation to the Old Testament law of the Sabbath. Out of this close reading 
emerged a great variety of sentiments about the Sabbath, including the restorationist and 
the reformist brands of Sabbatarianism. 


Restorationist Sabbatarianism 


Before 1617 no Christian congregations observed the seventh day (Saturday) as the 
Sabbath. The emergence among a handful of Protestant congregations of the seventh-day 
Sabbath was an aspect of the larger impulse to return to the practices of the apostolic 
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church and 10 rid Christianity of papist innovations. Many of lire early Sabhaiarians. who 
could be found in small numbers from Silesia to WALES and were known to their peers 
as Jews, believed that Sunday worship violated God s command, and was one of the 
many errors imposed on Christians by tire Roman Catholic church. They argued that the 
Sunday-Sabbath was as tainted as lire many red letter days that bled into one another on 
the Roman calendar. Most zealous about the Saturday-Sabbath were BAPTISTS, some of 
whom restored the seventh-day Sabbath along with foot washing (see FEET. WASHING 
OF), abstinence from unclean meats, and the laying on of hands. Chief among the radical 
critics of the Sunday-Sabbath was the English theologian Theophilus Braboume (1590- 
1661), who wrote live fust seventh-day Sabbatarian treatise. A Diuoune Upon the 
Sabbath Day (1628). In it and in a subsequent, more influential publication titled A 
Defence of..the SaNnnh Day (1632). Braboume made the case for observance of the 
Mosaic Sabbath. In the following decades several independent congregations formed 
with the intention of observing the Saturday-Sabbath. most prominently the Lothbury 
Church and live Mill Yard Church, and their leaders were often tried, and on occasion 
executed, for hewing too closely to the Old Testament, the Mosaic code, and the seventh- 
day Sabbath. Led by the nonconformist Francis Bampfield < 1615-16841 the "seventh-day 
men” sought to radically reform live calendar by abolishing all saints days and the 
Sunday-Sabbath too. 


Puritan Sabbatarianism 


The majority of Protestants in the seventeenth centuiy as in our own. however, were 
content to leave the Sunday-Sabbath intact. The Puritan brand of Sabbatarianism, the 
best-known and most lampooned type, developed in England during the seventeenth 
century (see PURITANISMi. It too was part of the broader reforms of popular culture 
and of the Roman calendar. In seeking to regularize the rhythm of work and rest by 
abolishing all saints days and holidays such that on six days men and women could and 
would work without intemiption. Puritans infused the Sunday-Sabbath with much more 
importance than it had held previous to the REFORMATION. For medieval and early 
modern Europeans there were many opportunities for revelry, worship, and rest, and for 
completing the inegular. seasonal, syncopated work that characterized the largely 
agricultural and subsistence economy. However, with the parallel rise of Protestantism, 
mercantile capitalism, and industrialism, pressures to regularize rhythms of work and rest 
accelerated (see INDUSTRIALIZATION). Thus the Fourth Commandment, "thou shall 
work six days and rest on the seventh." resonated deeply with other currents in live culture 
and economy such that Sunday became the site of all that was meant to be restful and 
worshipful. This was first evident in Great Britain. 

Under the reigns of ELIZABETH I and James I. Puritan divines and Anglican 
authorities clashed over the observance of Sunday isce ANGLICANISM). Although live 
crown forbade the performance of plays on Sunday in London <I680| it also vetoed a 
Parliamentary bill promoting strict observance of Sunday (1684). All agreed that church 
attendance should be mandatory, but it was over amusement, trade, and work that conflict 
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developed. Puiiians sought to abolish tlse fairs, games, frolies. and mayhem that erupted 
after morning services in favor of religious education and public and private prayer. The 
crown and its bishops, however, sanctioned church in the morning and play in the 
afternoon, which James I's 'Book of Sports" < 1618) codified. James I was concerned that 
without Sunday "the poorer sorts" would have no chance for recreation at all. Near mid¬ 
century. Parliamentary law establislred one Tuesday a month as a day of "recreation and 
relaxation." but it did not take long for this ruling to fall into abeyance. Tire crown's 
revision and enforcement of moderate Sunday codes irked Puritans and other reformers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Thus, many treatises about the Sunday-Sabbath were 
penned and published, including Nicolas Bownde’s The Doctrine of the Sabbath (1595). 
Gilbert Ironside's Seven Questions of the Sabbath (1637). Thomas Shepard's Theses 
Sabbauiae (1649). and William Pynchon’s Holy Time. or. the True Lmrts of the Lords 
Day (1654). Tire Restoration by no means resolved the debates over tire meanings and 
obligations of Sunday. However, fierce theological parries diminished in power and 
frequency, live rationalization of the yearly calendar continued its course. Sunday 
observance was fimtly understood as a matter for both religious and civil law. and many 
panics in tire divided English church cherished Sunday as a day of rest and worship. 


Sabbatarianism in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 


So it is out of the collapse of medieval Europe's variegated and elaborate calendar that 
pressures on and hopes for Sunday coalesced. In eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
Britain and North America. Sunday was the safety valve for many communities during a 
time when work days extended beyond twelve hours and religious duties remained 
rigorous. An array of expectations and disappointments split the large numbers of 
Christians, both Protestant and Catholic, who treated Sunday as the day of rest, and out of 
these hopes and frustrations arose a number of Sabbatarian organizations and leaders who 
tried to mold Sunday into their ideal of the Sabbath. These ideals changed over time, of 
course, such that early Sabbatarians condemned all reading but that of the BIBLE, 
whereas later ones actively worked in support of opening on Sundays libraries stocked 
with a full range of secular works. Sabbatarian goals and issues were defined far more 
deeply by contemporary understandings of the meaning and nature of rest than by beliefs 
about worship, the sacred, and biblical injunction. By chatting the history of live meaning 
of rest, one can predict with a fair degree of surety the contours of the Sabbatarian 
crusade in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

It is no surprise then that the great Sabbatarian crusades began in both the United 
States and Great Britain at the beginning of tire nineteenth century, gained momentum at 
mid-century, and spread to the Continent before the turn of tire twentieth century. This 
was tire age when industrial rhythms of work and rest permeated tire countryside as well 
as the city, with railroads, telegraphs, and electricity remaking all aspects of everyday 
life. Societies to suppress Sunday trading, established in London in 1809 and 1810. 
inaugurated the practices of publishing and distributing Sabbatarian tracts and pamphlets. 
At about tire same time in tire United States a nationwide controversy over the 
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transportation and distribution of mails erupted, eventually giving rise lo the first 
American Sabbatarian organization, the General Union for Promoting the Observance of 
the Christian Sabbath 11828). In addition to publishing trails, this organization took the 
novel step of petitioning the federal congress and senate in favor of a strict Sunday law 
prohibiting the distribution and transportation of mails. (This law was run passed until 
1913.1 Across the Atlantic the newly formed and long-lived Lord's Day Observance 
Society (1831) sounded the alarm that the nation faced immediate ruin if its people 
continued to desecrate Sunday. Although its successes were few. and the General Union 
failed in its campaign and disbanded, their formation heralded a century of Sabbatarian 
activity on the local, national, and international levels. 

In both the United States and England. Sabbatarian organizations formed through the 
184<b and 1850s with the intention of preventing the tunning of trains on Sundays, the 
sale of goods, and sundry oilier activities that characterized market economies and 
cultures. In 1843 American-born TEMPERANCE activist Justin Edwards founded the 
American and Foreign Sabbath Union, an umbrella organization for a variety of 
Sabbatarian groups and causes. Members and leaders of Sabbatarian organizations tended 
toward ORTHODOXY and conservatism, but came out of live great variety of Protestant 
denominations. In tlie 1850s tike old question of Sunday amusements again became chief 
among Sabbatarian concerns. In Britain controversy about opening the Crystal Palace on 
Sunday afternoons caused a deluge of pamphlets, tracts, and editorials on the question, 
which only prepared the public for tike widespread protests against a bill limiting the 
Sunday hours of public houses and another hill restraining Sunday trade. One witness to 
the demonstrations in Hyde Park during the summer of 1855. Karl Marx, was conv inced 
that the English revolution had finally begun. Later that year a bill proposing the opening 
of the British Museum on Sunday afternoon to provide uplifting entertainment divided 
the nation. Robert Morrell, a member of England's Radical Party, formed tike National 
Sunday league (1855) in favor of Sunday opening. Two years later opponents countered 
by forming the National Lord's Day Rest Association (1857). which recruited members 
from the working classes and dissenting churches (see DISSENT). At the end of the 
tumultuous decade John Stuart Mill attacked Sabbatarianism in his laissez-faire statement 
of political philosophy. On Ubcriy. 

Although tike 1850s was not as active a decade for American Sabbatarians as for those 
in Britain, in 1857 the influential New York Sabbath Committee (NYSC) formed in 
reaction to the "Continental Sabbath" activities—beer drinking, concert going, ex-cursion 
taking—of the large numbers of German and Irish immigrants. As in Britain, recreation, 
amusements, and. above all. drinking, were at the heart of the controversy. With the 
outbreak of the CIVIL WAR. the NYSC lobbied President ABRAHAM LINCOLN and 
Union general George McClelland, urging them to ensure Sabbath observance among the 
troops. Troops, trains, and supplies moved cm many Sundays during the Civil War. and 
some of the bloodiest battles were also fought on that day. despite Sabbatarian pleas for 
restraint. For tike most part Sabbatarians were quiet during tike 1860s and 1870s. Their 
twin successes in keeping tike Boston Public Library and the 1876 World’s Fair in 
Philadelphia closed on Sundays were temporary. By 1893 the Chicago World’s Fair, 
along with nearly all public libraries, art museums, and public parks in tike United States 
and Great Britain, were open Sundays. 
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During the lust quuiter of the nineteenth century, Sabbatarians formed hundreds of 
organizations, including tire National Sunday League I England), tire American Sabbath 
Association (United Slates), and tire Lord's Day Alliance (United States). Led by career 
reformers and ministers like Londoner Frederick Peake. Canadian J.G.Sherarer. and 
Americans Wilbur F.Crafts. William Wallace Attertrury. Alexander Jackson, and Martin 
D.Kneeland. these groups mostly campaigned against Sunday opening and worked to 
have their convictions written into civil law. On the local level Sabbatarian laws 
proliferated, but as the economy bccaime more and more diversified, so did the laws 
legislating what could and could not be done Sunday. In the 1890s more than thirteen 
million Americans petitioned the United States Senate to pass a federal Sunday law 
enjoining it as a day of worship and rest. NATURAL LAW. historic precedent, and 
biblical mandate were all invoked in support. Sabbatarianism was one of the leading 
topics of tire time, and sermons, pamphlets, editorials, short stories, and tracts concerning 
Sunday observance were widespread and frequent. Despite tire widespread disagreement 
over the particulars, consensus was that Sunday was and should remain tire day of rest. 

During this same period tire first Sabbatarian organizations began to form in 
Continental Europe, but unlike their Anglo-American brethren, these associations were 
animated by concern over Sunday work. Between 1876 and 1915 a series of international 
congresses on Sunday rest were held, usually in conjunction with world’s fairs. The 
proceedings of these conferences highlight the tremendous variety, and at times conflict, 
within Sabbatarianism. Biblical injunctions against Sunday amusement and recreation 
animated the more conservative Anglo-American Sabbatarians. A broad and liberal 
interpretation of Mark 2:27 ("The Sabbath was made for man. not man for the Sabbath") 
characterized the more heterodox Sabbatarians. A concern with the conditions of working 
people motivated the nonreligious Sabbatarians, many of whom were Continental 
Europeans. By the twentieth century many European countries had passed labor 
legislation limiting the I tours and days of work, and in these places Sabbatarianism all but 
disappeared. In the United States and England, too. Sabbatarianism as a movement 
slowly disappeared. Controversies over the popularity of concerts, motion pictures, 
spectator sports, and automobile driving on Sundays continued through the 1930s. 
Sabbatarianism lived on in tl»e courts, as men and women were occasionally prosecuted 
for violating a Sunday law. In one case that went to the United States Supreme Court in 
1961. McGowan v. Maryland, the justices decided that although Sunday laws may have 
had religious origins, they had been sufficiently secularized so as not to violate the 
constitutional guarantee of a separation between CHURCH AND STATE. Nevertheless, 
in the 1970s and 1980s Sunday laws were w idely repealed. 

The inability, and at times refusal, of Sabbatarians to address the most significant and 
widespread form of "Sabbath breaking"—work—compromised live movement's success. 
Throughout the nineteenth century Sabbatarians agitated for Sunday closing of cultural 
and recreational sites, but at the same time trains set and followed Sunday schedules, 
factories ran continuously, and even in homes domestic laborers ran to and fro preparing 
large dinners and sewing buttons on church pants. This hypocrisy was glaringly obvious 
to many contemporaries, who sought to fashion movements of their own against Sunday 
work or in favor of healthful and uplifting activities on Sundays for those who worked 
tirelessly through the week. However, because those who gladly took the name 
"Sabbatarian" were on the one hand committed to preventing all amusements, excursions. 
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and diversions from tainting Sunday, and on the other hand turned a blind eye to t!>e 
steam and smoke pouring forth from factories, some of which they owned, the movement 
for a Sunday-Sabbath was doomed. To he sure. Sunday is the day of worship for most 
Protestants, but the aspirations and ideals of the earliest Sabbatarians have been lost in 
the tides of industrialism and commercialism. So the legacy of Sabbataiianism is mixed: 
in more conservative congregations a strict regard for Sunday as tl>e Sabbath holds sway, 
but most Protestant Sundays are similar in their essentials to prc-Re format ion Sundays— 
a little church, a little revelry or sport, and some shopping. 
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SACRAMENTS 


A sacrament (from the Latin sacmmentum) is. defined in Protestantism as visible sign of 
an inward GRACE. Traditionally sacraments denote those rites which the church 
understands to be 'means of grace" for the recipient. Protestant churches have recognized 
two such rites, both of which are explicitly ordained by Christ in the New Testament: 
BAPTISM and live LORD'S SUPPER (or Eucharist or Holy Communioni. In this, they 
rejected live Catholic aftiimation of seven sacraments, insisting that a sacrament required 
the specific institution by Jesus and the promise of the conveyance of grace. Protestant 
churches affirming the former, hut not the latter, prefer the term "ordinance.” 

Seeking to correct a perceived overemphasis on live externality of sacramental 
performance in live medieval Catholic church, the reformers of the sixteenth century 
stressed the FAITH of the believer as a prerequisite for sacramental efficacy. Thus the 
Protestant doctrine of the sacraments came to he regarded as a corollary of the doctrine of 
JUSTIFICATION by faith alone. While MARTIN LUTHER and JOHN CALVIN 
retained live sacraments as a visible means of grace, and continued to emphasize the 
ecclesial significance of their outward prac tice, they placed preeminent importance on the 
sacraments' role in the strengthening of the faith of the believer. HULDRYCH 
ZWINGLI sought to redefine a “sacrament" as an “oath” between the believer and God. 
and as a public demonstration of the believer's allegiance to live church. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries with their stress on interior faith had several 
lasting effects on Protestant sacramental practice, ranging from significant changes isuch 
as the shift from infant to adult believer's baptism by the BAPTlSTSi to a moderation of 
the ceremonious aspects of sacramental worship (PURITANISM and PIETISM). In some 
cases, the result was the elimination of sacramental ceremony from the liturgical order 
altogether (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF). While some countercurrent sacramental 
movements arose w ithin Protestantism, such as the largely communal practices of early 
METHODISM, and although live aesthetic concerns of ROMANTICISM provided a 
catalyst for the renewal of ceremony in Protestantism, the individual notion of 
sacraiiKMal WORSHIP remained pervasive through the nineteenth centuiy. 

The ecumenical movement of the twentieth centuiy restored the importance of the 
communal church to Protestant sacramental worship. United by live perceived common 
mission of all Chiistians in the world, churches (both Protestant and Catholic) witnessed 
remarkable convergence in their understanding and use of the sacraments, especially as 
attested to in the WOR1.D COUNCIL OF CHURCHES report on Baptism. Eucharist, 
ami Ministry. These developments have done much to address the practical concerns of 
sacramental worship, but doctrinal divergences, both within Protestantism and between 
Protestants and Catholics, remain points of serious contention. This is due in large pan to 
the fact that questions of practice have not as readily led Protestant theologians to 
propose the sacraments themselves as doctrinal loci. Where such work has occurred, the 
way forward appears to depend on the extent to which the role that the sacraments played 
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in cxMUtituting the liturgical life of the church in the early REFORMATION could be 
recovered today. 

See also Catholicism, Protestant Reactions; Ecumenism 
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SAINTS 


The figuic of ihe suim is found in all world religions. Saints embody ideals of personal 
transformation, or holiness, which is common to all religious traditions. However, the 
meaning of holiness, the functions of saints, and forms by which saints are recognized 
and honored vary among and within religions. In all religious traditions, however, the 
recognition of saints is narratively constructed: that is. individuals are identified as saints 
through tire stories told of them, for imitation and celebration, by communities of faith. 
Although tire Protestant reformers rejected tire medieval Christian cull of tire saints, 
especially their veneration and their role as intercessors with God. the churches of the 
REFORMATION continue to emphasize the Christian call to holiness. Moreover, 
reverence for and even devotion to certain saints of the pre-Reformation church persists, 
most notably in ANGLICANISM. Distinctions must be made, therefore, between the 
veneration of saints and their intercession, as found in the Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
traditions (see ORTHODOXY. EASTERNi. and the memorializing of certain martyrs 
and champions of faith, which is manifest in various Protestant traditions. 


Saints in World Religions 


Outside of Christianity, where official sainthood is conferred posthumously in the Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox traditions, veneration of saints includes both the Irving and the 
dead. Buddhists venerate their arahanii . their btnlltiiaitvay Hindus revere a wide range 
of divinely human and humanly divine figures, including their personal gurus or spiritual 
teachers. Muslims ac knowledge various alnailyu Allah I close friends of Godi and 
assorted Sufi masters. Even in JUDAISM, which discourages the veneration of 
individuals, one can find popular devotion to the Biblical prophets, particularly Moses 
and Elijah, to assorted Jewish martyrs, and to beloved rabbis and other isaddiklm (just 
men), primarily among the Hasidim. 

However, if the saint is a familiar figure in world religions, the meaning of sainthood 
and Ihe functions of the saint differ according to traditions. Although all saints inspire 
admiration, some are considered so extreme in behavior, or so extraordinary in their 
manifestation of holiness, as to be inimitable. On the other hand, whereas not everyone is 
a saint, in most traditions the expectation is that all should aspire to holiness. Thus, in 
every tradition there are various schools of spirituality that have as their goal the 
achievement of holiness, variously understood, which constitutes sainthood. 

Functionally a saint is an exemplar of holiness. In their capacity as paradigms, saints 
embody the mode of personal transformation that every religion puts forward as the goal 
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of human existence. Thus the Hindu saint is one who realizes in his own life the divinity 
of the Self: that is. the realization that within him or her is the Atman that is identical 
with the Brahman. The Buddhist saint is one who realizes tire emptiness of self and tiue 
compassion. In monotheistic traditions. God alone is holy. Yet saints are said to achieve a 
kind of holiness of their own through Divine GRACE, usually manifest through 
PRAYER, exceptional virtue, austerities, and other spiritual disciplines. Typically, saints 
are seen as charismatic figures. In all traditions saints work miracles; in Hinduism and 
Buddhism, miracles are regarded as supernormal powers that the saint acquires in the 
course of attaining progressively higher levels of spiritual liberation from the attachments 
of normal human existence. In the monotheistic religions, miracles ascribed to the saints 
are generally regarded as the wort: of the Holy Spirit acting through the agency of the 
saint. Tire re is also in each tradition an intimate connection between personal holiness or 
transformation and the power to work miracles. In classic rabbinic Judaism, for example, 
the goal of every Jew is not simply to study the Torah but to "become" the Torah. Thus in 
the Talmudic literature we find exceptional sages whose holiness also included the power 
to work miracles. In certain Hasidic traditions the rebbe is regarded as a figure whose 
soul is rooted in God: in this capacity, he functions as a mediator between God and the 
members of his Hasidic circle. In Islam sainthood is mostly identified with Sufi 
mysticism: that is. miracles arc attributed to those who have drawn close to Allah through 
mystical practices. 

In sum we can say that in all traditions, a saint is someone who has been transformed, 
who is often credited with working miracles as live sign of that transformation, and who 
embodies to an exceptional degree the holiness or spiritual liberation that is held out as 
the perfection of human existence. It is not surprising, therefore, that saints (as 
charismatic figures) are often in tension with tire protectors of ORTHODOXY. This has 
been particularly evident in the history of Christianity. Judaism, and Islam. At the same 
time, saints are also figures whose appeal bridges the gap that often exists between 
popular religion and religion's intellectual elites. 


Saints in Christianity 


From a sociological perspective a saint is anyone who is recognized as such by others. 
The Christian cult of the saints, therefore, began as a process of recognizing certain 
individuals who have conformed their lives to Christ in an extraordinary manner. 
Theologically speaking, a Christian cannot be a Christ in the way a Buddhist, for 
example, can become a Buddha. However, through the power of the Holy Spirit, a 
Christian's life can be transformed—a "new creation." as the Apostle Paul declared—so 
that Christ can be recognized through the members of His body. 

For the early Christians what mattered most about Christ was his DEATH and 
resurrection. Therefore, those who were martyred for Christ were those whose witness (in 
Greek, martyi means “witness") was considered complete. Although tire first Christians 
referred to all baptized believers as saints (in Greek, luiglol). before tire first century was 
out tire term was reserved for MARTYRS: just as BAPTISM signified incorporation into 
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ihe body of Christ, so martyrdom signified a dying with Christ and a rising again into the 
fullness of everlasting life. 

All this is evident from the story of the pcotontaityr in the Book of Acts. There we sec 
that the story of Stephen’s arrest, testimony to Christ, his forgiveness of his enemies, and 
his death replicates the passion and death of Jesus. Here we have the first example of 
what was to become a tradition: to be recognized as a saint was to have one's death 
remembered and told as tire story of Jesus all over again. Put differently, the only way the 
Christian community was able to recognize Stephen as a saint was to see in him the stoty 
of Jesus. To this day. in fact, wherever saints are formally canonized or informally 
recognized by a community of Christians, that recognition takes the form of constructing 
the saint's story so that it reveals—in new and individual ways—tire transformation that 
occurs in those who allow Christ to live in them. 

The martyr, then, was the first model for the Christian saint, and martyrdom remains 
the privileged form of sainthood to this day. although other models were soon added. One 
of tire earliest was tire confessor—individuals who confessed their willingness to die for 
Christ but whose lives, for various reasons, were spared. Once Christianity became the 
religion of tire Roman Empire, anchorites and hermits who fled to the desert wastes of 
Syria and Egypt were shown the deference usually accorded to martyrs. Just as the 
martyrs were purified by their suffering and death, so. it was drought, these ascetics were 
purified by tire rigors of their self-denial—and by the temptations of Satan tsee DEVIL). 
Thus to the "red martyrdom'' of those who sired their blood was added the "white 
martyrdom" of the ascetics. 

The cult of tire saints developed out of the cull of the martyrs. Tlreir stories were 
recited as examples to the faithful. Tlreir feast days were celebrated not on the day of 
their birth, but on tlreir dies mtlulls, the day of their rebirth into everlasting glory. 
Because Christians believed in the resuirection of tire body, saints' bones were preserved 
as relics. Altars were built over their tombs, which later became places of pilgrimage. 
Moreover, because the martyrs were with God in heaven, they could, it was believed, 
intercede with God on behalf of tire faithful still on earth (see HEAVEN AND HELL). 
Believing as they did in the "communion of saints." Christians pra>ed to those in heaven 
for help, protection, cures, and otlrer favors. In this way miracles attributed to the saints 
while they were alive were extended to include those that they could work posthumously 
through their relics. As historian Peter Brown has observed, the cult or veneration 
Christians gave to tlreir martyrs challenged the "accepted boundaries" in the Greco- 
Roman world between the realm and role of the liv ing and the realm and role of the dead. 

In later centuries the list of recognized saints came to include missionaries and bishops 
and other nonmartyrs who were considered holy for the way they lived. It also came to 
include biblical figures like John the Baptist and Anne, the mother of Mary, as well as 
figures of legend like Christopher "the Christ-bcarcr" and even nonhuman figures like the 
archangel Michael. In short, tire cult of the saints brought tire dead to life, breathed life 
into legend, and provided every community of Christians with tlreir own heavenly 
patrons. 

Seeing that the cult of the saints was rivaling the worship of Christ, several early 
church fathers took pains to distinguish between the veneration llairia) accorded to saints 
and lire worship ( dtiliu) reserved for God alone, although this abstract distinction had 
little practical effect. 
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Canonization: The Transformation of Lis es into Texts 


To "canonize" means to place a name in a canon or list of saints. The earliest lists were 
"martyrologies" or lists of local martyrs. Gradually these lists were expanded to include 
local calendars with the names and burial places of the saints. Whatever else it was. the 
veneration of the saints was a liturgical act: on their feast days, their stones were read out 
for the community. In a few cases, like the martyrdom of Perpetuu and Felieitas. tire local 
churches possessed the Roman notary's actual transcript of tire dialogue between the 
magistrate and tire accused. More often, these dialogues were apocryphal texts composed 
by tire community, to which were attached llbelli or stories of the miracles ascribed to the 
saint as further proof of Div ine approbation. In some cases, these texts became full-blown 
hagiographie biographies like the hugely popular Life of St. Martin of Tours. By the fifth 
century, therefore, all the key elements existed that would eventually be codified in the 
formal canonization procedures of the Catholic church. Saints were identified as such by 
their reputations for holiness among tire people, by their stories and legends into which 
their lives were transmuted as exemplars of heroic Christian virtue, and by their 
reputation for producing miracles, especially those worked posthumously at shrines 
containing their relics. On this last point, the fourth-century discovery of the relics of the 
proto-martyr Stephen played an important role. After collecting stories of the miracles 
produced by the relics. Augustine proclaimed them proof of the resurrection of the 
body—and divine confirmation that saints are truly with God in heaven and therefore 
worthy of veneration. Luxuriant in its growth, the cult of the saints took on a life of its 
own. Detached from the body and separate from the tomb, relics assumed a thaumaturgic 
power that confirmed the triumph of tire concept of tire saint as source of miraculous 
power over the saint as an example of the imitation of Christ. Clearly some form of 
quality control was required lest Christianity become a Hinduism of tbc West. 

Initially saints were recognized by popular acclamation of live local Christian 
community. In the early Middle Ages, however, bishops began to assume control over the 
cult of tire saints. In tire first phase residential bishops required petitioner)! to prove a 
saint's reputation for holiness by providing them with written accounts (called \iiae) of 
the saint's life and virtues, together with accounts of miracles Ire or she performed. I-iter 
the bishops demanded to Irear from eyewitnesses to these events. Still later tribunals were 
established to investigate tire lives and miracles elaimed on behalf of candidates for 
sainthood. Eventually, as the institution of the papacy developed, tire authority to 
investigate lives and to canonize those found worthy passed into the hands of the pope 
and his curia. One result is the process of canonizing saints became more fastidious 
and—more bureaucratic. Another is that tire number of officially recognized saints 
radically declined. Today tire Roman Catholic Church regards as official only those saints 
canonized since 1234. when Pope Gregory XI published his Decretal* (in which he 
asserted the papacy's universal jurisdiction over the canonization process), although the 
church regards as valid the cult of many saints recognized before this date. 

Even so. throughout the later Middle Ages many local bishops resisted handing over 
canonization to Rome, and on tire popular level. Christian communities continued to 
recognize and venerate their own local patron saints. As Andre Voucher has shown, the 
popular interest in saints focused on their miracles and especially their power to answer 
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prayeis. whereas the church's elites were interested in recognizing only those who 
manifest exemplary virtue. Hither way. the saint was perceived as someone whose life 
was far beyond the capabilities of all but a few Christians. Nevettheless humble sinners 
could lake hope: the perfect few. the church taught, had produced a "treasury” of 
vicarious "merits" that the church could dispense through indulgences practiced by the 
masses. It was this spiritual economy that was effectively challenged by MARTIN 
LUTHER. In the name of a purer Gospel l>c would reject both the spiritual athletes put 
foiward by Rome and the panoply of wonder-working patron saints invoked by the 
common believer. 


The Reformation 


Luther was hardly live first to question the cult of the saints. Medieval figures and 
movements, such as the Cathars and Waldensians. vigorously denied the intercession of 
the saints. However. Luther's criticisms carried a personal edge. He had become a monk 
in pan because l>e had promised St. Anne that l»e would do so if she saved him from a 
thunderstorm. As a monk he gave himself over to live penances and ascetic disciplines 
exemplified by many of the saints, hoping thereby to merit saving grace, although these 
practices only intensified his sense of personal SIN and never gave him the certainty of 
personal SALVATION that he sought. Thus, having found devotion to the saints useless 
in his own life, he rejected them in the Reformed practices he laid down for others. 

The immediate object of Luther's criticism was the system and its cash nexus whereby 
the papacy conferred indulgences for sins in return for payment, although it was his 
mature theological convictions that caused him to reject the cult of the saints. Because 
salvation is through personal faith alone, no one—not even the saints—can merit 
salvation through his/her own good works, much less assign that merit to others. Because 
Luther could find no support in sciipturc for invoking the saints, he rejected their 
veneration, mediation, and supplication for favors as pagan practices. God alone, he 
insisted, is deserving of a Christian's worship and devotion. Luther did retain belief in 
'the communion of saints." but by that he meant the mutual edification and support that 
all tiue Christians ought to give each other. Because Luther believed that even Christians 
justified by faith remain sinneis. he rejected live notion that grace might bring a believer 
to the perfection of a saint. 

HULDRYCH ZW1NGL1. JOHN CALVIN, and the other Icadeis of the Protestant 
Reformation, none of whom had been monks like Luther, were even firmer—and terser— 
in rejecting tire cult of tire saints as unscriptural. Thus, wherever the Reformation 
churches took root in continental Europe, saints, their cults, their statues, and their stories 
gradually disappeared. Since the Refoimation. tire cult of the saints has largely 
disappeared from Protestant Christianity, although even among conservative Evangelicals 
special reverence is attached to the prophets of the Old Testament and live apostles of the 
New. Something like the cult of the saints continues among Anglicans and Lutherans, 
who maintain feast days and calendars of saints (see LUTHERANIS.Mi. Thus, besides 
acknowledging biblical and later classic figures as saints. Lutherans from time to time 
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recommend new. more contemporary names (for example. DIETRICH BONHOEFFER 
and Dag Hamarsk-jold. am recent additions) for special thanksgiving and remembrance 
by the faithful. Formal theological conversations between Roman Catholics and various 
Protestant chinches in the late twentieth century suggest that the role and function 
saints represent a permanent difference in religious imagination, but not a barrier 
ecumenical reconciliation. This optimistic view, however, was somewhat chastened 
the offer of indulgences by Pope John Paul II during the Roman Catholic Church’s 
celebration of Jubilee year 2000. which expressed the important role saints play in the 
Catholic understanding of the economy of salvation. 

See also Catholicism. Protestant Reactions 
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SALT, TITUS (1803-1876) 


English businessman. In mid-Victorian Biitain. Titus Salt was much admired as the 
paragon of the virtuous. Christian capitalist who both cared for his workers and sought to 
reduce class tensions. It was for this reputation he was made a baronet in 1869. 

Bom at Motley in Yorkshire September 20. 1803, his parents raised him in the 
region's Independent dissenting tradition (see DISSENT). His father. Daniel Salt, was a 
farmer and wool merchant who relocated to the town of Bradfoid. Yorkshire, in 1822. 
After an apprenticeship in the wool tiade. Titus joined tl>e family firm, and by tire mid- 
1830s had established himself as an owner of wool textile mills. He pioneered the 
production of blended, especially alpaca, wool fabrics, benefited from tire mechanization 
and expansion of Bradford's textile industry, and so accumulated a large personal 
foitune. 

He was a civic-minded man of liberal, reformist opinions who supported the extension 
of tire franchise to working men but opposed factory legislation limiting hours of work. 
Although a poor public speaker he served as Mayor of Bradford (1848-1849). president 
of its chamber of commerce (1855-1856). and its member of Parliament (1859-1861). 
He was a life-long, devout supporter of the Congregational Church (sec 
CONGREGATIONALISM), which he generously patronized with large donations. He 
also helped other denominations and steadfastlv declined to support anti-Catholie 
organizations tsce CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT REACTIONS). 

Salt’s great legacy was his planned industrial community of Saltaire near Bradford, 
which opened in 1853 and was under construction until 1872. Its large mill employed 
3.000 people and the model town was provided with supeiior housing, churches, 
educational institutes, and recreational facilities. To both Biitish and foreign dignitaries 
who toured the site. Saltaire was an exceptionally advanced urban environment for its 
time. 

Titus Salt, who died December 29. 1876. is now seen as an exemplar of the paternalist 
employer whose career demonstrated for many Victorians that capitalism could be 
consistent with Christian virtue. He left little in the way of letters, personal papers, or 
writings that reveal his inner thoughts. Instead his pemianent bequest to posterity is 
Saltaire. which has become a UNESCO world heritage site. 
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SALVATION 


The term salvation corresponds, via the Latin mini, to the Greek toteria . which suggests 
both physical and spiritual wholeness. It is with the latter that Christians most often 
associate "salvation." Salvation refers to God’s restoration of the world to the life 
appointed for it through the life, death, and resurrection of Christ. The precise nature of 
this restoration and its benefits—the subject of the discipline of uneriology —is constiued 
in various ways thioughout the history of Christian theology, and this variation is an 
irreducible pan of the idea of salvation. That is. no "neutral" or "official" soteriology 
exists to which various expressions are given Isee CHR1STOLOGY. which does have an 
orthodox formulation). Rather, the variety in formulation' of the human problem with 
which God is concerned, the way in which that problem is addressed, and the manner in 
which human beings appropriate the divine assistance is intrinsic to the doctrine and 
reflects the several Christian renderings of salvation in live New Testament and in its 
Hebraic and Greek backgrounds. The discipline of soteriology is a close relative to 
theological and moral anthropology, and the notion of salvation is a close companion to 
those of HEAVEN AND HELL. GRACE, and ATONEMENT. 


Salvation in the New Testament 


Early Christian views of salvation developed against live background of Jewish and 
Hellenistic thought. The Jew ish commitment to the observance of live law as participation 
in the life-giving covenant with God envisioned right relation to God as live primary end 
of humanity. The Greek mystery religions contemporaneous with early Christianity 
aimed at participation in live divine life of the gods, usually through ritual initiation 
practices. Not a few of the gods associated with these practices were given titles that 
included live term inter (savior). Christian views of salvation were direct descendants of 
neither of these approaches but were affected by both, as well as by the forms of thinking 
labeled (son*? what erroneously | as "gnosticism." which tended on the whole to devalue 
the body. New Testament notions of salvation reflect live classical moral anthropology 
found in Plato. Aristotle, and others in which the soul, rather than the body, is 
fundamental to human identity. At the sanw time, lying somewhat uneasily alongside this 
classical model is a more Hebraic reverence for the body and a confidence that salvation 
will somehow involve the body as well as the soul: thus, the Gospel accounts of Jesus's 
resurrection as a glorified state inclusive of some form of physical presence, and Paul's 
account of the resurrection of the saints in which their bodies, too. w ill rise. 
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Theie arc several lines of thinking about Christian salvation in the New Testament, 
none mutually exclusive. In various texts, salvation is seen as deliverance from coming 
judgment, forgiveness of SIN. tl>c remedy of ignorance, release from captivity to the 
powers of this world, the gift of immortality, or the intrinsic blessing of the just life. 
Arguably four models of salvation emerge as the most prominent and well-formed among 
these ideas. The earliest is probably the identification of salvation with "the day of the 
Lord" in which the just will be rewarded and those who have been wronged will be 
vindicated. Salvation on this model is awaited as a future event. It is especially visible in 
the early writings of Paul and is rooted, at least in puit. in Jewish apocalyptic thinking. In 
this model the shape of the salvation that is to come is manifested in Jesus Christ. 

Alongside this future-oriented model of salvation is the idea of atonement for past 
sins. Also rooted in Jewish practice, the precision that we associate with this idea awaits 
later theological developments. In the New Testament tire death of Christ simply brings 
the forgiveness of sins in which the church participates by forgiving others as Christ did 
in his ministry, taught in the Lord's prayer, and modeled on the cross. Salvation as 
atonement draws vigorously on the Hebraic sacrificial system and on the Isaian intageiy 
of the suffering servant found in the gospel of Luke. 

Salvation is also seen in the New Testament as deliverance from DEATH. Although 
mortal life may be subject to extinction, the life that is given through Jesus will not be 
extinguished—a life that, in tire gospel of John, begins in the present time and survives 
our physical demise. In tire epistles tire victory of Jesus over death is frequently depicted 
in battle imagery, in which Satan or the ruler of this world is vanquished by Jesus's 
incarnation and passion. It is this model of salvation that will capture tire imagination of 
such later theologians as Athanasius and Gregory of Nyssa: Gregoiy did not shy from 
describing salvation as a victory achieved by a divine deception in which the life of 
humanity is ransomed from the DEVIL. 

A fourth prominent model of salvation in tire New Testament is tire nourishing that 
comes from a personal relationship with God. Through Jesus, the way is opened for a 
return to COVENANT (alternatively, a new covenant) with God. whose Spirit is poured 
out on those who believe and from whom one is no longer separated by sin. This model 
focuses not so much on salvation from the conditions of existence (e.g.. mortality) as 
salvation within them. 


Development of the Second through Fourth Centuries 


New Testament models of salvation combined and recombined in the theology of early 
church writers, often existing in tension within the thought of a single writer. Many 
worked within the classical Greek moral anthropology in which the soul is composed of 
reason, will, and the appetites: reason, rightly oriented, provides will its object of the 
good while ordering and chastening the appetites accordingly. For the early writers who 
worked within this model, salvation remedies not so much a defect in the will but a 
failure of knowledge. This knowledge may be moral in character, as in the Didache's 
contrast of the "two ways” that lead to life or death, or it may tend toward the mystical, as 
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in Clement of Alexandria's rendering of Christ as the true gnosis through whom "our 
darkened understanding springs up to the light" </ Clement 59). Justin Martyr also 
inclined toward like identification of right knowledge as the content of salvation: he 
refeired strikingly to candidates for baptism as "illuminands" (Justin Martyr. First 
Apology. 61). 

Whereas Justin. Clement, and others focused on lire intellective defect of the human 
person, other models of salvation continued to thrive in the second century as well. The 
Epistle of Barnabas. written around the turn of the second century, lauds live deliverance 
of Christ's flesh to corruption so "dial we should be sanctified by the remission of sin. 
that is. by his sprinkled blood" lEp. Barnabas. 5.1 >. Ignatius of Antioch, in his Letter to 
the Ephesians, referred to the Eucharist as the "medicine of immortality.'' connecting the 
SACRAMENTS and work of Christ through the notion of salvation from mortality and 
death. Gregory of Nyssa. writing two centuries later, oft'ered a similar interpretation of 
the Eucharist in its connection to salvation. 

It is in the context of this theological diversity that one must evaluate the claim of the 
Swedish Lutheran Gustav Auh'n that the soteriology of the early church was mainly a 
ransom theory of atonement aimed at deliverance of humanity from death. AuUhl's 
classic study, published in English as Christ us Victor in 1931, overstates the 
predominance of this theory as a coherent system of thought, but accurately points to an 
impoitant fourth-century trend. The ransom theory reckons humanity in debt to Satan as a 
result of the fall: through Christ. God deceives the devil by concealing divinity under the 
form of flesh and 'catches" tl»e devil as a fish is caught on a hook. Thus, humanity is 
released from the power of death. This version of the ransom theory is that of Gregory of 
Nyssa. although like idea originated with Origen. It is not without soteriological 
alternatives, even in the fourth century. Gregory of Nazianzus. although accepting 
immortality as the primary benefit of salvation, rejected both the idea that God was 
compelled to pay a ransom and that God would engage in deception to achieve salvific 
ends. Gregory of Nazianzus held a position closer to that of Athanasius who. writing 
earlier in the fouilh century, proposed that in death Christ is our substitute. Because the 
divine Son takes on humanity and dies the death that human beings merit by their fall, 
humanity is thus taken up by adoption into the divine life, receiving incoimption. 
Athanasius's position lies somewhere between the idea of salvation as the conferral of 
immortality and the forgiveness of sin. His notion of substitution laid the groundwork for 
the theory of satisfaction that, with impoitant differences from Athanasius, would be 
developed in the eleventh century by Anselm of Canterbury. 

Before turning to such later developments, one must take note of Augustine's writing, 
which gives a strong account of the role of grace in salvation. Sharing the classical moral 
anthropology through which earlier writers identified the illumination of reason as the 
focus of salvation. Augustine shifted tire emphasis in thinking about salvation to the 
entrapment of the will. Through the Fall it is no longer possible for the human being not 
to sin (non posse non peieare): even if one identifies and desires the good, one is unable 
to choose it because the ability to will the good is fundamentally compromised by the 
Fall (original sin). Although Augustine seeks like illumination of the intellect. Ire is clear 
that the grace of God must liberate the will for one to choose rightly and order all goods 
in light of what God reveals. John Cassian. Pelagius. and others proposed a more 
cooperative relationship between divine grace and the human will, but the Augustinian 
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account of the problem of the will and the paradoxical interaction of grace and human 
freedom would later combine with Anselm's atonement theory in the views of tire major 
reformers. 

As noted above, the doctrine of salvation is closely related to the doctrine of 
heuveiv’hell and no less variety of thinking about this doctrine existed in the early period 
than on live idea of atonement or grace. Augustine's own position, shaped by the pressure 
of conflict with Pelagius and others who felt that Augustine's strong version of grace 
threatened human freedom, implied a predestination of some to damnation, although he 
did not teach this directly. Gregory of Nyssa. on the other hand, assumed the invincibility 
of God's saving intent, providing a strong connection between salvation and the moral 
life. Offering an extremely nuanced account of the conditions under which some ate able 
more easily to choose the good than others. Gregory suggests that salvation is ultimately 
intended for all. although some will enter into this blessed state more quickly than others. 
Ultimately all will he saved, but the morally vicious may not do so until "cleansed" by 
the fire of hell and judgment, which are not the emblems of the failure of salvation but 
are tools by which God achieves it. even beyond this life. The contrast between possible 
damnation and universal salvation set the two extreme ends of the spectrum in 
subsequent Christian soteriology. although tl»c latter is arguably a minority position. 


Medieval Developments in Christian Soteriology 


The formulation of salvation in the Middle Ages turns again to live theory of the 
atonement, although reflection on the operation of div ine grace and the role of the human 
moral action is never far in the background. In the context of a feudal social system 
Anselm shifts tl>e focus of the fourth-century view on the debt by which human beings 
are bound: our obligation, as the result of the Fall, is to God. not to live devil, yet our 
predicament is insurmountable because in our sin and our fmitude we cannot repay the 
infinite debt we owe. Our salvation is achieved by Christ who takes live form of sinful 
humanity, yet does not sin. and dies paying a debt he does not owe for those who owe the 
debt but cannot pay. This was necessary so that God's honor is reaffirmed and humanity 
is saved from payment for sin. This theory of "satisfaction” for sin is not accepted by 
all—Abelard offers a nontransaciional moral theory of salvation whereby we are saved in 
our response to the death of Christ whose love inspires us to tight action—but the shift in 
focus to a debt owed to God. rather than to the devil, predominates in subsequent 
theology. The position is considerably modified by Thomas Aquinas who. anxious to 
maintain a sense of God’s freedom, suggests that this manner of salvation was not a 
necessary action but a gift of superlative grace because the mortal debt we owed was 
satisfied by an action of infinite worth. At the same time. Aquinas refashions Aristotelian 
moral theory as a component of his view of salvation, human I stings are sinful yet God 
causes in them both live inclination to good and. cooperatively, the grace to develop 
dispositions toward virtue. Simultaneously, supernatural virtues are also infused in live 
soul. The grace God gives to empower the human enjoyment of God as the highest good 
is one that blesses human nature with a capacity beyond its natural state. 
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Reformation and Modern Developments 


The classic reformers focused on the forgiveness of sin as the pr imary aim of salvation 
and tended, like Augustine and Paul, to identify the human will as Hawed. Thus. 
MARTIN LUTHER proclaims that the law commands hut we are unable to do anything: 
yet. by acceptance of grace offered in Christ, we can do all. Luther's theology of 
salvation fleshed out his criticism of medieval theology's excessive valuation of the 
human conu ihution to the state of blessedness. For Luther. God acts in Jesus Christ who 
substitutes for us as a sinner, his death is our JUSTIFICATION by divine grace, despite 
our sin. What actions we lake toward God and the good of the neighbor are construed 
primarily as a response to this grace rather than as an active contribution to our salvation 
because nothing we do can earn salvation that is already freely given. The response we 
make is. as with Augustine, by virtue of the grace of God that sets the w ill free to act. In 
similar fashion JOHN CALVIN understood Christ to incur by his death the penalties of 
the law that were due to sinners, but combined this with a high view of the instructive use 
of the law. by which we are tutored in the commands of God toward right action. 
Consistent with this the judgment we incur for our continuing sin is. by virtue of Christ’s 
sacrifice, no longer punitive but rehabilitative. Yet Calvin's emphasis on the sovereignty 
of God in acting tow ard humanity’s salvation led him. like Augustine, to pose a doctrine 
of predestination that somewhat downplayed tlw capacities of human freedom to 
contribute to the enjoynwnt of the blessed state. All the reformers—Lutheran. Calvinist. 
English, and Swiss—were largely united in viewing Christ’s death as a sacrifice with 
saving effect, to which human effort added nothing substantial, in this, the reformers both 
recovered the singular significance of the cross for salvation and struggled, at times, to 
connect salvation with the moral life (SANCTIFICATION). 

The resistance once exemplified by Abelard to Anselm's view of salvation as 
satisfaction for sin continued to live in tlw REFORMATION in the rww forms of 
SOCINIANISM and ARMINIANIS.M. The former, largely condemned by other 
reformers, was associated with two Siennese theologians. Lelio and FAUSTO SOZZ1.NI. 
Socinianism denies the idea of original sin and. as a result, any sense in which the death 
of Christ was a satisfaction. Salvation is found, by contrast, in the response to his death as 
a moral example and with trust in that death as a pledge of forgiveness. Arminianism is 
less a rejection of a transactional view of salvation by the death of Christ, but insists that 
this gracious and sovereign act of God is more compatible with human freedom than 
allowed for by Calvin's strong sense of grace. Both Soeinian and Arminian ideas still 
exercise some influence in modem reformed theology through the continuing influence 
of Unitarianism (see UNITARIAN L'NIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION). 

The modem period has seen the modification of these classical positions in various 
forms. In tlw climate of the ENLIGHTENMENT and the scientific revolution, objective 
or transactional soteriologies fell out of favor for a time: prefened alternatives were 
versions of Abelardian exemplarism or. as in PAUL TILLICH'S fully developed version 
in the twentieth century, renderings of Christ as the living symbol of human capacity to 
transcend the stresses and anxieties of existence. However, the enormity of the human 
capacity for evil and our awareness of it kept the classic approach alive, in which 
salvation is an objective reality wrought through Christ who enacts God's freedom to 
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unite the human to the divine (e.g.. KARL BARTH i. Of equal significance in the 
twentieth century has been the attention of biblical studies to Jesus's teaching on the 
basileia lint iheou. the teign of God. The corresponding soteriology is eschatological: the 
blessed life is one lived in practical anticipation of the coming reign and conformed to it. 
This eschatological soteriology comes to its fullest expression in the work of JORGEN 
MOLTMANN and in both Catlrolic and Protestant Liberation Theologies. Here, 
sotcriological force is shifted to the life of Jesus, whereas his death and resurrection are a 
vindication of his teaching and a source of hope. 

The Itorizons of soteriology in the twentieth century were set by a number of other 
critiques of the classic approaches. Feminist theologians raised productive questions 
about the soieriologieal significance of "sacrifice" that may undermine live ability of 
women and children to resist victimization in situations of abuse. The encounter of 
Christian theology with work of Rent Girard raised questions in a similar vein about the 
integral role of violence in theories of atonement. African American theologians have 
criticized traditional accounts of salvation for being insufficiently attentive to ethical 
practice. Finally the increased cross-cultural encounters between Christian theology and 
other religions revived attention to the internal relationships within traditions between 
their models of salvation and their conception of the telo.i of human life. 

See also Feminist Theology: Liberation Theology: Theology 
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SALVATION ARMY 


The Salvation Army was founded in 1865 by WILLIAM (1829-1912) and CATHERINE 
(1829-1890) BOOTH as a mission to England’s urban, working-class communities (see 
REVIVALS. HOLINESS MOVEMENT). It drew upon METHODISM, revivalism and 
holiness theologies, the women's rights movement, the emerging urban commercial 
culture, and the neighborhood culture of England's working class to create a distinctive 
religious organization. In the 1880s. its evangelizing reached into Europe. North 
America, and parts of the Biitish Empite. In the 1890s. a social service wing was 
established that offered shelter to the homeless, programs for the unemployed, and homes 
for unmat-ried mothers. By the early twentieth century it was best known as a provider of 
social services, but its evangelical mission remained at the core of its work. 


The Origins of the Salvation Army 


The religious census of 1851 revealed that ENGLAND'S urban working class had the 
lowest rate of religious attendance of any social gtvnip. Christians, motivated by both 
compassion and fear, reacted with alarm to these statistics. Religion was associated by 
many with respect for the authority of the crown and government. Social commentators 
noted that many continental revolutionary movements attacked the church as well as the 
government. Working-class indifference to religion therefore posed a serious threat. 

It was commonly believed that cities, with their crowding, filth, and the temptations of 
the public house and theaters, made urban dwellers more subject to disease and 
immorality than those who lived in the countryside. East London was regarded as an 
especially difficult neighborhood to evangelize because it was so vast and uniformly poor 
and it was not well served by the existing parish structure. Beginning in the 1850s. this 
area grew dramatically. Thousands of people moved to East London seeking work in the 
burgeoning industries there. It was also home to many Irish immigrants and after 1880. 
the majority of Jewish immigrants. Because they were neither English nor Protestant, 
these immigrants seemed doubly foreign. The term “heathen masses" was often used to 
describe these seemingly irreligious people. Anglicans and nonconformists responded by 
creating various agencies to bring working-class people into live churches (sec 
ANGLICANISM. CHURCH OF ENGLAND: NON-CONFORMITY. The London City 
Mission, the Open Air Mission. Ranyard’s Bible women, the Mildmay Mission, and the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle of CHARLES M.SPURGEON were all examples of 
organizations designed to bring Christianity to the urban working class with methods 
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developed particularly for them. The Salvation Army watt one part of that wider mission 
to the urban working class. 

William Booth was particularly concerned with the state of England's ‘ heathen 
masses." He felt a call to bring them into the church. He was ordained by the Methodist 
New Connexion in 1855 and worked as a circuit preacher and itinerant evangelist. His 
wife. Catherine Mumfoed Booth, was also a preacher. In 1859 she published a widely 
read pamphlet in support of female PREACHING and soon after began to preach herself. 
She proclaimed rise "women's right" to preach the gospel and. unlike most of her 
contemporaries, did nor believe women required a special call to preach nor did they need 
to cast themselves as the weak and low. She believed women's preaching was sanctioned 
in Scripture and was an absolute necessity given the dire state of England, and the 
world's, people. She preached by invitation with her husband and alone. Her unusual 
work gained her considerable attention and criticism, but she was not permitted to preach 
in many churches and chapels. 

In 1861 William Booth resigned from the Methodist New Connexion because he felt 
its restrictions impeded his ability to do soul-saving work. For four years the Booths 
preached in Cornwall. Wales, the midlands, and north, finally coming to London in 1865. 


The Establishment of the Christian Mission 


William Booth was engaged by the editors of the evangelical weekly. The Revival, to 
conduct services in the East of London for three weeks in July 1865. He drew substantial 
crowds and with the encouragement of London evangelicals and philanthropists. William 
Booth agreed to continue the work. Catherine also received invitations to preach in 
London, and the couple determined to make the city the focus of their efforts. With the 
financial support of wealthy philanthropists and members of several evangelical 
organizations. William Booth began the East London Christian Mission, soon renamed 
the Christian Mission. He preached in live streets and rented halls for weeknight and 
Sunday services. He slowly drew a following of evangelists and volunteer workers to 
assist in hint this work. By 1868 a London newspaper estimated that between 7.000 and 
14.000 people attended the 140 weekly services. In that same year. William Booth began 
publishing a monthly magaz.ine. The East L/mdon Evangelist. renamed the Christian 
Mission Magazine in 1870. It included reports on the mission's activities, biographies and 
autobiographies, and articles on religious questions. The mission continued to grow and 
by 1872 had twelve London stations and eight outside London. 

The mission was modeled on the Methodist structure with class meetings, elders 
meetings, circuits, and annual conferences. William Booth was the general 
superintendent. Membership in the mission requited active participation in both worship 
services and the work of running the organization. The mission's doctrines were 
essentially Methodist with a strong emphasis on holiness. Members were to abstain from 
alcohol, could not work in any aspect of the drink trade, and were to shun wasteful and 
cruel pastimes like I vetting, boxing, and animal spoils. 
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Creating an Army 


In 1879 the Christian Mission was reorganized into the Salvation Army. The committees, 
conferences, and voting procedures were disbanded and William Booth appointed 
himself general of this army, with direct control over the organization. It had grown into 
a dynamic, national organization with mission stations along the south coast, the 
midlands, the north, the northeast, and Wales. It employed 127 paid evangelists and 
another 700 worked part-time without salary. There is little evidence to explain the 
abandonment of a Methodist style of organizing and the adoption of a military style 
structure except the leaders' own assertion that the committees and annual conferences 
were too awkward, slow, and inefficient for a growing organization. The Deed Poll gave 
William Booth "oversight, diiection and control" of the organization. He could expend all 
money donated and was requited to publish an annual balance sheet. He was also to 
appoint his successor. This gave Booth greater authority over this organization than that 
of most Protestant leaders and some criticized him for enjoying greater powers than the 
pope. The name Salvation Atmy was adopted in 1879 and was intended to capture its 
aims as well as the dedication, faith, and obedience required of its members. 

The Salvation Army created an organizational stiucture with a series of ranks and 
duties assigned to each. A corps was a town, or portion of a town, and it included all 
soldiers who lived in that area. It was ron by a paid officer, usually a captain, assisted by 
a lieutenant, with a group of volunteers eaeh with their own rank and duties. Corps were 
grouped into distric-Ls under the command of a major, and several districts formed a 
division under the command of a colonel. As the army moved outside Great Britain, it 
created territories that were a country or group of countries with a marshal in command. 
This structure provided a clear, unequivocal chain of command and division of 
responsibility. The duties and beliefs of each individual member were described in the 
Outers and Regulations (first publislied in 1878 and regularly updated) and the Doctrines 
tout Discipline (first published in 1881). In 1880 uniforms were first introduced. Tlie dark 
blue, military style uniform allowed officers and soldiers to lie recognized instantly, but 
were criticized by some journalists and social commentators because they appeared to 
presume the authority and dignity of the British military. The sight of uniformed women 
particularly offended the army's critics. 

Beginning in 1882 the Salvation Army required all soldiers to sign the Articles of 
War. This document listed the Army's principle beliefs and the requirements of 
membership. Every soldier had to promise that "Believing solemnly that The Salvation 
Army has been raised by God. and is sustained and directed by Him. 1 do here declare my 
full determination, by God's help, to be a true soldier of The Army until I die." 

William Booth remained general of the Salvation Army until his death in 1912. His 
eldest son. Bramwell Booth, succeeded him. He served until 1929 when he was deposed 
and the Deed Poll altered to allow a council of leading officers to select a general. That 
system, with some modifications, has continued to the present day. 
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Holiness Theology 


Holiness was the distinguishing feature of the movement's theology. The doctrine was 
the most frequently explained and advocated in Christian Mission, and later Salvation 
Army, publications. JOHN WESLEY (1703-1791). in A Plain Account of Christian 
Perfection, had stated that holiness could be attained by Christians in this life but was not 
required. In the 1820s and 1830s. some theologians reinterpreted this doctrine and 
asserted that rt was the duty and privilege of all Christians to attain holiness. The Booths 
were fervent advocates of that position. Holiness meant that any Christian could be 
delivered from sin. William Booth wrote in Doctrines and Discipline (1881). "Entire 
sanctification supposes complete deliverance. Sin is destroyed out of the soul and all the 
powers, faculties, possessions, and intlucnces of the soul are given up to the service and 
glory of God." Holiness was an absolute necessity for office in the Salvation Army. 
Salvationists also believed it was the only assurance of heaven. 

This theology meant that the usual education required for clerical office was far less 
important than a sanctified soul. Salvationists believed tl»e experience of entire 
sanctification empowered them to do God’s work far better than the performance of 
religious ritual or memorizing a creed. Many clergy, journalists, and social critics 
denounced tl»e Salvation Army because it allowed previously dissolute men and women 
w ith none of tire education or know ledge usually required of clergy to preach and even to 
question the work of learned clerical men. 


Women's W ork 


This doctrine was particularly imponant for WOMEN. Because holiness was believed to 
remove sin. the burden of Eve's transgression was lessened and distinctions between men 
and women were diminished. It also allowed converts to justify unconventional behavior 
when called by live Holy Spirit. This doctrine also relied heavily on the events described 
in live Acts of the Apostles, where women figured prominently. The Christian Mission 
authorized women to preach, hold any office, and to vote at all meetings. In 1875 Annie 
Davis was the first woman to take charge of a mission station, which gave her authority 
over both spiritual and practical matters. This degree of responsibility and authority was 
matched in virtually no other denomination or voluntary organization at that time. The 
women who joined the army were predominantly working class and many had little 
formal education or other qualifications usually required for ministry. They learned to 
preach by addressing meetings, visiting homes, and speaking to people in live streets. 
There is evidence of some resistance within the organization to women's work; an 1875 
conference resolution affirmed that the conference could not "obstruct the admission of 
females to any work or office in the Mission." Some converts also recalled their initial 
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honor at the sight of female preachers. Still, the women preachers, dubbed. 'Hallelujah 
Lasses." drew considerable crowds and many credited their conversion to a woman. In 
the early yean*, women's wages were equal to men's, but there was no set scale and 
wages were determined by the individual's family circumstances and experience. By 
1882 . however, male captains earned twenty-one shillings per week and female captains 
only fifteen shillings. 

Salvationists were expected to make all aspects of their lives pan of an effort to 
evangelize tire world. In 1882 the army adopted the Arlicles of Marriage. All 
Salvationists who wished to marry had to sign the document promising that "we do not 
seek this marriage simply to please ourselves, but that we believe it will enable us to 
better serve the interests of the Salvation Army." Officers were not permitted to many 
anyone who was not a member of the Salvation Army until 2000 when that particular 
regulation was dropped. 

Until 1883 the Salvation Army offered communion. It was given monthly by the corps 
officers, male and female alike. This was among live fret instances of women offering 
communion in Britain. Even denominations that allowed women to preach, such as the 
Methodists, still distinguished between lay ministers and ordaiived clergy, allowing only 
the latter to perform sacraments. Salvationist women who offered communion received 
strong criticism from clergy. The practice of communion was given up in 1883 because 
Salvationists feared it might be mistaken as a means to salvation. In her lx>ok. Popular 
Christianity (1887), Catherine Booth warned. “What an inveterate tendency there is in the 
human heart to trust in outward forms, instead of inward grace! And when this is the 
case, what a hindrance rather than help have these forms proved to the growth, nay to the 
very existence, of that spiritual life which constitutes live real and only force of Christian 
experience." The theology that allowed women to offer communion also justified 
abandoning live practice. The army’s refusal to regard outward, physical distinctions 
between men and women as meaningful also meant that material means to receive the 
Holy Spirit were not deemed necessary. 

In 1880 the Salvation Army instituted formal training for officers. Two training 
homes, one for women, one for men. were opened. Basic accounting and record keeping 
were taught along with theology, preaching, and singing. Women made up nearly half of 
all those trained prior to World War I. By 1881 the Salvation Army employed just over 
fifteen percent of all the women in England listed by the census as missionaries, scripture 
readers, and preachers. 


Evangelizing 


The Salvation Army created a battle plan especially suited to the urban geography and 
culture of working-class communities. Mass commercial culture was new. in the 1870s 
working-class Britons began to have enough leisure and disposable income to enjoy 
music halls or trips to the seaside, as well as traditional pleasures like live public bouse 
and local sporting events. Salvationists borrowed aspects of popular entertainment to 
draw crowds and to transform the culture they believed fostered sin. They I veld services 
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in music halls, sang hymns in front of public houses, and appropriated the language and 
much of the style of commercial entertainment. The services were lively and audiences 
were encouraged to join in the hymn singing, shout out responses to the preacher, and 
stand and testify to their own experience of sin and salvation. The Salvation Army copied 
advertisements from the music halls or circuses so closely that sometimes live audience 
was not aware they had come to a religious service. Salvationists took popular music hall 
tunes and wrote new words. “Champagne Charlie’' was among the most popular of the 
Victorian music hall songs and tire Salvation Army published their own version of the 
song in 1882. entitled “Bless His Name He Set Me Free." It became a popular song with 
Salvationists, but one Anglican clergyman complained in a church newspaper about the 
shocking impropriety of crowds singing sacred words to this music hall tune, voicing a 
concern shared by many (sec MUSIC. POPULAR. HYMNS AND HYMNALS). 

Salvationists wanted to draw a crowd and eagerly seized on sensational methods to 
attract attention. A preacher might dive off the platform, making swimming motions, to 
demonstrate live sea of God's love, or tear a hymn book into shreds to show how the devil 
attacks sinners. They adopted special titles like the Hallelujah Fishmonger. In 1880 Eli/a 
Haynes hung a sign around her neck saying “I am Happy Eliza" and marched through the 
streets of London's Marylebone neighborhood handing out invitations to a service while 
playing a fiddle. Her antics got written up in the London papers, she was followed by the 
police, and a music hall song was written about her. These techniques, decried as 
sensationalism, earned the Salvation Army criticism from many other denominations. 
The Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review in 1883. for example, opined that the effecl of 
the army’s activities was to make people incapable of any religious life "as they destroy 
the very foundation of religion in the human soul—reverence." 

Salvationists were also the focus of local, neighborhood opposition from the earliest 
years through the 1890s. In some locales, gangs of young men attacked Salvationists 
when they marched through the streets and the police airested Salvationists for disturbing 
the peace. Some communities passed bylaws forbidding marches on Sunday in an effort 
to contain the army's work. Eastbourne and Torquay witnessed street frays that included 
more than 1.000 people in the early 1890s. The army’s leaders succeeded in overturning 
the laws restricting their use of the streets and affirmed their tight to march in the public 
thoroughfares. 

The Salvation Army’s uniformed preachers, dramatic techniques, and energetic 
evangelism drew converts. The army never published regular statistics on its membership 
and it is difficult to assess with any certainty. In 1883 the Salvation Army had 528 cotps 
and 1.340 officers in live United Kingdom. By 1886 that number had grown to 1.006 
corps and 2.260 officers, but it is impossible to know how many people attended the 
services or joined live Salvation Aimy. In 1886 and 1902. religious censuses were 
conducted in London indicating that fewer than one percent of London's population 
attended a Salvation Aimy ball on a given Sunday. But in 1902 the army accounted for 
eighteen percent of all nonconformist attenders in London. Some scholars have suggested 
the Army was more successful in provincial towns. It is difficult to make any strong 
claims about membership. Salvationists were, however, vety successful at getting and 
keeping public attention, and certainly by the 1880 s. they were well-known figures in 
working-class communities throughout the country as well as stock figures of fun in 
comic magazines and music halls. 
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International Kvpansion 


The Salvation Army sent a group of officers to begin evangelizing in the UNITED 
STATES in 1880. to AUSTRALIA in 1881. and to CANADA in 1882. These largely 
Protestant countries were, it was hoped, fertile ground for lire kind of work the army had 
pioneered in Britain. The army did succeed in establishing strong national organizations 
in these countries, which continue to the present day. In FRANCE and SWITZERLAND 
the army's officers were not welcomed. Tire Booth's eldest daughter was jailed and 
expelled from Switzerland in 1882. even after she obtained permission to evangelize 
there the Swiss were not sympathetic to these foreign evangelists. In 1882 the Salvation 
Army commenced work in INDIA. They focused their efforts on the non-Christian 
population and found some success with the lowest caste peoples. In 1883 the army 
began work in Cape Town. SOUTH AFRICA, by 1886 the army was active in nineteen 
countries with 1.932 officers at work outside Britain. Again, it is difficult to ascertain 
how many people attended army services or joined the movement, but the army has 
remained active in various countries in North and South America. Europe. AFRICA. 
Asia. Australia, and NEW ZEALAND up to live present day. 


Social Services 


In 1890 William Booth published fir Darkest England and the H'nv Oat. England's 
“submerged tenth." its poorest citizens, needed help. Booth likened live "cannibals and 
pygmies" of darkest Africa to these citizens of “Darkest England." His solution, he 
claimed, would be "as wide as the scheme of Eternal Salvation set forth in the Gospel.... 
If the scheme...is not applicable to live Thief, the Harlot, the Drunkard, and the Sluggard, 
it may as well be dismissed without ceremony." Existing charitable programs and state 
assistance helped too few and were ineffective. He proposed to establish city. farm, and 
overseas colonies. The city colonies would gather together live destitute, provide for their 
immediate needs, and commence with moral regeneration. They would then proceed to 
farm colonies, where they would restore their health and character. Finally they would 
find work either at home or in an overseas colony. In addition. Booth proposed to extend 
the army's already established network of shelters for the homeless and cheap food 
depots. Booth stated that it was his goal to bring the clothing, food, and shelter of 
everyone up to the standard of those provided to the London cab hoi sc. a graphic 
comparison mentioned by many reviewers. 

Scholars have debated why Booth proposed this scheme at this time. Historian 
Norman Murdoch < 1939—1 argues that Booth realized he had failed to reach England’s 
very poorest and hoped that social services would attract tlveni. Murdoch regards this 
program as an important departure from the army's previous work. Others, notably Jenty 
Fairbank. in-stead emphasize live continuity of the datfcest England scheme with earlier 
programs. Faiibank notes that only three of the ten social services did not begin before 
I89<). In 1883 the amiy had. for example, opened a home for "fallen women.” a category 
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that included unmarried, pregnant women and prostitutes. Under the direction of Florence 
Booth, daughter-in-law of William Booth, tire program grew to include 117 homes for 
women in Britain and overseas by 1914. It was one of the largest, and some argued, the 
most innovative of tire rescue programs in Britain. Tire work extended to maternity 
hospitals, homes for women awaiting bitth. adoption services, and programs for new 
mothers and infants. The stated goal of all these programs was to bring about the 
CONVERSION and salvation of these "fallen women.” 

The army's social services grew very quickly to include a large number of full-time 
officers, a publication devoted to their activities, and a strong public presence. The 
Salvation Army ran shelters for the homeless: distributed soup to the unemployed: 
provided homes for orphaned or abandoned children: established a farm colony. 
Hadleigh. beginning in 1891: and created a service to locate missing persons. By the time 
of the 1909 Royal Commission on the Poor Law. some experts who addressed the 
committee advocated providing state subsidies to the Salvation Army to extend its social 
service work with the poor. During World War I. the army offered food and shelter to 
refugees, setup canteens for military men. where they first introduced doughnuts to many 
soldiers: and provided services for those who lost their livelihoods or homes due to war. 
These programs were well regarded. It offered similar services during World War II. In 
both wars, the army offeied services to all. regardless of nationality, but their programs 
were far more extensive in the Allied nations because of tlie army’s English origins and 
the difficulty of any religious organization operating independently under the Nazis. An 
cnoimous variety of people came into contact with the army's services during the war. 
greatly enhancing the army's public profile and suppon after 1945. 


The Salvation Army Today 


In 1999 the Salvation Army worked in over 100 countries. There were over 14.000 corps 
worldwide and social service programs operated in more than 140 languages. The army 
ran 152 centers for alcoholics. 200 children’s homes and day nurseries. 13 holiday camps 
for children. 800 shelters for the limitless, and 130 centers for refugees. The army ran 
2.000 food distribution centers and 450.000 prisoners in jail were visited that year. It is 
among the world’s largest providers of social services. 
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SANCTIFICATION 


Sanctification is the process of making something or someone holy. (Biblical Greek and 
Hebrew have no separate words for sanctification and holiness.) In Protestantism, the 
doctrine of sanctification refers to believers being made holy. In Protestant theology, 
sanctification occurs after religious CONVERSION, or JUSTIFICATION. ''Entire 
sanctification" is the distinguishing doctrine of the Protestant HOLINESS MOVEMENT. 

MARTIN LUTHER'S sixteenth-century Protestant insight reversed the assumed order 
of justification and sanctification in Christian SALVATION. In Luther's understanding. 
Catholicism taught that sanctification preceded justification. Believers had to make their 
lives holy (sanctify themselves) before God would declare them righteous (justify them). 
Luther believed that placing sanctification before justification promoted righteousness by 
works and that justification by faith could be preserved only by placing justification 
before sanctification. 

For Luther, justification was a judicial process whereby God declared sinners 
righteous apart from any righteousness of their own. In justification. God imputed 
Christ's righteousness to sinners on the basis of faith. Sanctification, tire attainment of 
holiness, followed justification, hut the believer’s holiness was always alien to tire 
believer because justification was always God s gift to sinners. For Luther, therefore, 
sanctification could not result in moral transformation. Believers were always sinners and 
could never possess holiness of their own. Sanctification was the ever deeper awareness 
of one’s sinfulness. At the sanw time, however. Luther also insisted that the Christian 
was called upon to live a godly life. 

JOHN CALVIN accepted Luther’s understanding of imputed righteousness, but made 
holiness the goal of Christian life. In the Calvinist tradition, therefore, a believer's quest 
for holiness posed no threat to justification by FAITH. The believer's holiness, although 
always a gift of grace and incomplete before death, was not entirely alien. CALVINISM 
allowed for genuine moral transformation as Christians were sanctified. 

The eighteenth-century Anglican cleric JOHN WESLEY taught tl»e doctrine of 
Christian perfection, which optimistically asserted that Christians could experience 
perfect love toward God and human beings before death. Among Wesley’s followers, this 
doctrine became identified as "entire sanctification." The qualifier "entire" distinguished 
Wesleyan sanctification from the less-optimistic Calv inist sanctification. For Wesleyans. 
to be "entirely sanctified" was to love God and neighbor perfectly. 

Although Wesley founded the Methodist Church in America and led the Methodist 
movement in Britain, by the mid-nineteenth century entire sanctification was primarily 
taught in interdenominational North American settings under the auspices of like National 
Camp Meeting Association for the Promotion of Holiness (later live Christian Holiness 
Association). Most "holiness" denominations (e.g.. CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE. 
FREE METHODIST CHURCH OF AMERICA, and WESLEYAN CHURCH) 
originated from this American holiness movement. 
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Nineteenth-century evangelical preachers like CHARLES GRANDISON FINNEY 
and DWIGHT LYMAN MOODY also preached sanctification and equated sanctification 
with spirit BAPTISM le.g.. Acts 2). Such doctrines of sanctification emphasized tire 
believer's empowerment for witness and service without espousing perfectionist themes 
(''sanctification" rather than "entire sanctification"). The charismatic tradition often 
follows this evangelical doctrine of sanctification and emphasizes the gift of speaking in 
tongues as the evidence of one’s sanctification. 

See also Evangelicalism: Methodism: Methodism. England: Methodism. United 
States. Sin: Tongues. Speaking in 
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SANKEY, IRA DAVID (1840-1908) 


Gospel hymn singer ami composer. Sankey joined preacher DWIGHT LYMAN 
MOODY to form one of the most popular evangelistic teams in nineteenth-century 
America. Born in 1840 in Edinburg. Pennsylvania. Sankey joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1856 (see METHODISM. NORTH AMERICA) and sang at 
SUNDAY SCHOOL gatherings throughout Pennsylvania and Ohio. He met Moody at a 
Young Men's Christian Association (see YMCA. YWCA) convention in Indianapolis in 
1870. 

After witnessing Sankey’s ability to move an audience through song. Moody asked 
him to be his paiiner. Sankey’s text-driven, emotion-filled renderings of old Sunday 
school songs complemented Moody's PREACHING style. Tire pair found initial success 
in a Revival campaign in Britain from 1873 to 1875 isee REVIVALS). Upon returning to 
the UNITED STATES, the pair established evangelistic crusades in major cities that won 
thousands of converts. 

For his own compositions and hymn collections. Sankey chose lyrics focused on 
testimony rather than DOCTRINE. In his songs, humans passively receive God’s grace in 
an emotional, intimate experience with Jesus. Several of Sankey’s settings became 
w idely popular, particularly Tire Ninety and Nine.” 

Audiences urged Sankey to publish the songs lie performed. In 1873 he issued a 
sixteen-page pamphlet. Sacred Songs caul Solos. Sankey eventually added 1.200 songs to 
this collection, which sold more than 80 million copies. Sankey also joined with 
composer Philip Bliss to compile a six-volume series. Gospel Hymns and Sac red Sonus. 
released from 1874 to 1891. These volumes became the standaid gospel hymn collection 
in America. Sankey died in Biooklyn in 1908. 

See also Evangelicalism: Evangelism. Hymns and Hymnals: Music. American 
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SATTLER, MICHAEL (e.1490-1527) 


Sw iss Anabaptist leader. Saiiler was a former prior of a Benedictine monastery and the 
short-lived leader of the Swiss Anabaptist movement in tire Zurich Unierland Little is 
known of his early life beyond the fact that Ire was born in Staufen in the Breisgau near 
Freiburg in about 1490. He likely did not have university training, although Ire was fluent 
in Latin. Appointed prior at the Benedictine monastery of St. Peter's noitheast of 
Freiburg sometime between 1518 and 1525. Saltier left that position—probably in May 
of 1525 amid the religious and economic unrest associated with the Peasants' Wat—and 
moved to the area around W’aldshut-Schaffhausen. a region noted for its radical religious 
DISSENT. In November of 1525 Zurich authorities arrested Saltier for his association 
with Anabaptists, and extracted an oath of loyalty lreforc expelling him from the territory. 

It is probable, though not certain, that Saltier was baptized as an Anabaptist in the 
summer of 1526 (see ANABAPT1SM). He next appeared in Strasbourg, where he had 
friendly encounters with the reformers MARTIN BUCER and WOLFGANG CAP1TO. 
both of whom he addressed as "beloved brothers in Christ’’ in a farewell letter to them 
written early in 1527. The letter to Bucer and Capito contained tire essential features of 
Saltier’s theological position, features that found fuller expression a few weeks later in 
his most important writing—the so-called SCHLE1THEIM CONFESSION (Bruderliche 
Verelnigung j. Ratified on February 24 by a gathering of leaders in Sehleitheim am 
Randen. this brief affirmation of Anabaptist distinctive* became a foundational reference 
point for Swiss Anabaptist THEOLOGY as it took shape in subsequent decades. The 
christoccntrism and ecclesiological separatism central to the CONFESSION—rooted in 
believer’s BAPTISM, tire practice of mutual aid and CHURCH DISCIPLINE, and a 
rejection of the oath, violence, and magisterial offices—show clear traces of Saltier's 
Benedictine background and underscore the debt owed by the Swiss Anabaptist 
movement to late mediev al Catholic piety as well as to evangelical Protestantism. 

In late February of 1527 Saltier, his wife Margarethe. and several other Anabaptists 
were arrested in Hortr (Wurttemberg). After some two months of imprisonment—during 
which time Saltier wrote a lengthy letter of encouragement to the persecuted Anabaptist 
congregation at Horb—live group was transferred to a prison in Rottenburg. a territory 
under the jurisdiction of ARCHDUKE Ferdinand of Austria. On May 20. 1527. after a 
HERESY trial of several days. Rottenburg authorities tortured, then executed Saltier by 
burning. His wife was drowned in the Neckar river on live following day. 

Despite the abbreviated nature of his leadeiship. Saltier gave the fledgling Swiss 
Anabaptist movement a theological coherence—sealed with the authority of his 
martyrdom—that helped to ensure its viability even amid persistent persecution in 
subsequent decades. 
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SCHAFF, PHILIP (1819-1893) 


American church historian. Schaff was bom in Chur. SWITZERLAND, on January 1. 
1819. His piety led him lo a religious career, noi in ministerial service but rather in 
academic studies. While studying at universities in Tubingen <1837-18391 and HALLE 
<1839-1840). he came under the influence of FERDINAND C.BAL'R. whose ideas about 
the historic al development of Christian thought and practice became a permanent pan of 
his thinking. Finishing his studies in Berlin (1840-18411. Schaff obtained a licentiate in 
THEOLOGY and began teaching as a Privatdozent (lecturer). While there l»e was 
befriended by JOHANN AUGUST NEANDER. another seasoned scholar of the history 
of Christianity, who greatly affected the young instructor s religious and intellectual life. 
In 1844 he accepted an invitation to become professor of church history and biblical 
literature at a fledgling institution in the New World. Arriving at the German Refomted 
Seminary in Mercersburg. Pennsylvania, he quipped that he was Swiss by birth. Gemian 
by education, and American by choice. 

At the seminary live newcomer became associated with JOHN W.NEVIN. a vigorous 
theologian in the Reformed tradition, and during Schaff s tenure theie (1844-1863) the 
two developed the 'MERCERSBURG THEOLOGY." a distinctive emphasis on broad 
confessionalism based on histoiical continuity. Tl»e CIVIL WAR interrupted nomial 
activities in central Pennsylvania, and so Schaff moved to a place of greater safety, 
serving from ISM to 1869 as secretary for the New Yoik Sabbath Committee and 
lecturing occasionally (1868-1871) at Andover. Diew. and Union Theological 
Seminaries. Beginning in 1870 he occupied various professoriates at Union, lecturing on 
theology, scripture, and history until retirement in 1893. Vigorous and energetic 
throughout his career Schaff icmaiived active up to the last month of his life, dying cm 
October 20. 1893 at his home in New York City. 

Schaff s most impoitant contribution lay in historical studies of Christianity, lectures, 
and publications that ranged from biblical times to his own age. His effoits for a half 
century were sustained by a conception of dcvdopnvntal change that resembled a 
broadly Hegelian process, one that diew strength from positive, although often 
conflicting, forces in past times and pointed to future possibilities for improvement. As 
soon as he arrived in this country Schaff began aiticulating ideas about dialectical 
processes in history, patterns familiar to him but startlingly novel to many new 
compatriots. Most Americans in tlsc Refomted tradition held a much more static view of 
church history, suspicious of the idea that they had depaned from earlier precedent and 
resentful of any charitable thought that regarded Roman Catholicism as a valid form of 
Christianity (see CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT REACTIONS). In 1845 such 
Nativists (see NATIVISMi charged the young German professor with HERESY, hinting 
also that he leaned toward ' popery." Schaff defended himself in open debate and in two 
classic books: The Principle of Protestantism. As Printed tu the Present Stale of the 
Church (Chambetsburg. 1845) and What is Church History? A Vindication of the Idea of 
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Historical Development (Philadelphia. 1846). In (he end Schaff was completely 
exonerated, and. reassured by that overt vindication, he continued to disseminate attitudes 
about broad ecclesiastical cooperation and ideas about dynamic progress in historical 
experience. 


Breadth of Interest* 


Although primarily a historian. Schaff was interested in an impressively wide range of 
topics in religion studies. In the area of primary concentration his work culminated in his 
six-volume History of the Christian Church (New York. 1882—1892) and in his 
successful coordination of other scholarly efforts in a thirteen-volume collection of 
denominational histories known as The American Church History Series (New York. 
1893-1897). Schafl's warm, perennial interest in theology yielded many academic 
reflections, notably Theological Prtr/raedeuilc (New York. 1892). whereas cumulative 
liturgical studies eventuated in Bibliotheca Symbolica Ecclesiae Unitersabs: The Creeds 
of Christendom (New York. 1877). All in all. more than eighty publications bote his 
name, and these finished products plus his continuing example helped create a greater 
appreciation in this country for critical scholarship, especially that which displayed 
dispassionate and open-minded attitudes about all forms of religious expression. 

During a lifetime of variegated academic and ecclesiastical activities Schaff was 
sustained by an abiding ecumenical vision (see ECUMENISM). Indeed, his view of 
historical development led him to expect that Protestantism and Catholicism would 
eventually progress to a higher level of institutional life, an "evangelical Catholicism" that 
moved bey ond current malpractices while retaining the present-day benefits of each form. 
Puisuing that end he lectured, wrote, and organized to promote better understanding 
among various branches of Christianity. He served, for example, as a key figure in the 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE and worked from 1866 to 1873 to organize an American 
chapter of that group, hoping also to convene one of its international conferences in New 
York City. Most of Schaffs historical research was based on an irenic ecumenical 
perspective, and his instrumental presence in founding tire AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CHURCH HISTORY in 1888 served as another expression of this conviction that future 
growth stemmed from an adequate grasp of tire past. Other pivotal activities such as 
committee work on ciccdal revision and on new biblical translations were also 
characterized by the hope that greater mutual understanding among churches would 
facilitate greater toleration and cooperation. 

In 1893 the city of Chicago Irostcd a Columbian Exposition, and a WORLD 
PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS was Ireld in conjunction with it. Schaff was determined 
to attend the meetings and present a paper there, entitled Tire Reunion of Christendom." 
Doctors advised against such strenuous activity, but he pursued bis objective with the 
same dogged persistence that he had exhibited for more than five decades. Travel by train 
so exhausted tire old American professor that he was forced to remain seated on the 
rostrum while a colleague read his address for him. The return trip fuithcr depleted 
Schaff s strength, but he was glad to have articulated his vision one last time, even 
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though the effort shortened his life. Emotionally and physically drained, he died less than 
a month later. 
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SCHELLING, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
JOSEPH VON (1775-1854) 


German philosopher. Born in WUmemberg. GERMANY, in 1775 Schilling was a 
leading representative of German Idealism. Some of his major works are Ideas towards a 
Philosophy of Nature (I797l. System of Transcendental Idealism (1800). and 
Philosophical Inquiries into the Nature of Hainan Freedom (1809). He also left behind a 
considerable body of lectures, published posthumously as the Philosophy of Mythology 
and Philosophy of Revelation. He died in Raga/. SWITZERLAND, in 1854. 

Schelling's main contribution to nineteenth-century’ Protestant theology was to provide 
an alternative to GEORG W.F.HEGEl.. Schelling's emphasis on God's freedom 
contrasted favorably with Hegel’s tendency to make creation a matter of logical 
necessity. An indication of the anxiety about the pernicious effect of Hegel’s philosophy 
was live decision by the Prussian government to bring Schelling to Beilin as professor of 
philosophy in 1811. The express purpose of this appointment was to combat the influence 
of Hegel. 

In the twentieth century Schelling's influence on Protestant thought is best seen in the 
theology of PAUL TILLICH. Tillich was attracted to several aspects of Schelling's 
philosophy. First, he credited Schelling with recognizing the importance of the 
unconscious as a philosophical principle. Second, he found Schelling's understanding of 
the divine presence within NATURE appealing. Third, he found valuable resources for 
existential philosophy in Schelling’s later thought. Fourth, his doctrine of God 
corresponds roughly to Schelling’s. For both. God is the ideal harmony of polar 
opposites. Both represented God as a dialectical movement between identity and 
difference. 

See also Bochmc. Jakob: Theology 
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SCHILLER, JOHANN CHRISTOPH 
FRIEDRICH (1759-1805) 


German playwright. Schiller (von Schiller after 18021 was bom on November 11. 1759 in 
Maihach. and died on May 10. 1805 in Weimar. From 1767 to 1773 he attended grammar 
school in Ludwigsburg. On the order of Duke Carl Eugen von Wuittembcrg he entered 
the Karlsschule. a military preparatory academy. He began studying law in 1774 and 
medicine in 1776. and in 1780 he served as an army physician in Stuttgart. 

His play Die Riiitber (The Robbers/ premiered in 1782. which prompted live duke to 
prohibit him from further writing. Schiller fled to Mannheim, where in 1783 Ive secured a 
position as a playwright. In 1787 he traveled to Weimar and met JOHANN GOTTFRIED 
VON HERDER and Christoph Martin Wicland. In 1789 he moved to Jena and became a 
professor of philosophy. In 1790 he married Charlotte von Lengefeld. In 1791 he was 
gravely ill. and it was at this tin*: that he began his study of tl*e work of IMMANUEL 
KANT. He became close friends with JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE in 1794. 
and in 1796 he met the philosopher FRIEDRICH WILHELM JOSEPH VON 
SCHELLING. He moved to Weimar in 1799. 

Schiller grew up in the setting of what was known as Wurttemberg Protestantism, 
which characterized by the moderate PIETISM influenced by JOHANN ALBRECHT 
BENGEL. and he originally wanted to become a minister. In the last hours of his life he 
is said to have called out many times for a Judex (judge). Schiller is considered the most 
important dramatist of German classicism. After the tragedies Die Riiuber (1781) and 
Rabale und Liebe (1784). his dramas portray historical situations of crises in different 
European countries and address the problem of freedom. Die Verschw&rwtg des Fiesto 
;u Geiuiii (1783). Don Ratios: Inf uni von Spanien (1787). Wallensiein (three parts. 1798— 
1799). Mana Smart lISOO). Die Jungfrau ion Orleans (1801). Die Brain von Messina 
(1803). Wilhelm Tell (1804). and Demetrius (1805; posthumous fragment). In his 
philosophical treatises, especially Philasopllsche Btiefe (1786). Oberdie iraglsche Kunsi 
(1792). Cber die Asiheiische Erziehung des Mensihen (1795). and Dber naive and 
leniimentaUsthe Dlcbiung (1795-1796). he provides a theoretical foundation and 
justification for his art. 

See also Literature. German 
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SC'HLEIERMACHER, FRIEDRICH 
DANIEL ERNST (1768-1834) 


German theologian. Friediich Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher. Reformed theologian and 
pastor in Prussia (at that time an independent Gentian state), was the founder of a new 
epoch in Protestant THEOLOGY. He proposed a distinctive theological method based on 
the centrality of Christian experience that took seriously ENLIGHTENMENT criticisms 
and understandings and moved beyond them to articulate a Protestant vision in a new 
framework. He is widely regarded as the founder of "modem" or ''liberal'' Protestant 
theology. Schleiermacher's recasting of Protestant theology in this-woridly. existential 
terms has led some to hail him as a re newer of faith and theology and others to condemn 
him for having sold out the faith to the intellectual and cultural currents of his day. Such 
diversity of evaluation has continued since his own lifetime. 

Schleiermacher was born on November 21. 1768 in the city of Breslau into a family of 
Reformed CLERGY: his father and both grandfathers were pastors, and an uncle was a 
professor of theology. Although he is know n to posterity for his theological contributions, 
he was also a pastor. He preached weekly for almost forty years and was pastor of the 
12.000-member Trinity Church in Berlin from 1810 until his death there on February 12. 
1834. In his pastoral role, he was a participant in the creation of the Prussian Union 
Church in 1817 that brought Lutheran and Reformed traditions together in one church. 
Schleiermacher supported the Union because he recognized the commonalities between 
the two versions of Protestantism. At the same time. he resisted King Friediich Wilhelm 
Ill's imposition of a common LITURGY. He and eleven other pastors (the "twelve 
apostles”i held out against the King for seven years before finally succumbing when 
threatened with losing their pastorates. Throughout his career. Schleiermacher advocated 
for the independence of the church from the state in a period when state control of all 
aspects of life in Prussia was on the increase (sec CHURCH AND STATE. 
OVERVIEW). 


Schleiermacher's Theology in Historical Context 


At tire beginning of the nineteenth century. Schleiermacher pioneered an approach that 
moved Protestant theology beyond the rationalism. ORTHODOXY, and PIETISM of the 
previous century into a new era. Schleiermacher’s theology resonated with such 
Protestant themes as tire centrality of GRACE of Christ in SALVATION, the church 
enlivened by tire Spirit as tire means by which salvation is made known, and the 
experiential accent in the theology of MARTIN LUTHER and JOHN CALVIN. Self- 
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consciously Protestant. Schleietmacher also participated in the ongoing reformation of 
church and rheology. His theology evidenced significant material continuity with 
REFORMATION concerns, even as it recasts the theological enterpr ise so that it makes 
sense in the post-Enlightenment world. Particularly in his magnum opus. The Christian 
Faith. Schlciermaclter set forth a theological vision grounded in Christian experience and 
explicating the faith in organic, naturalistic, and this-worldly terms. 

The new epoch that Schlcicrmacher inaugurated is variously termed the New 
Protestantism (see ERNST TROELTSCHi or. more commonly, modem or liberal 
theology. Academic theology in lire nineteenth century was dominated by thinkers who 
took important clues from Schlcicrmacher. although he had few disciples. Figures as 
diverse as JOHN CAMPBELL. Wilhelm Hermann. ADOLPH VON HARNACK. 
HORACE BUSHNELL (the "American Schleietmacher" h ALBRECHT R1TSCHL. 
Ernst Troeltsch. and WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH belong to tire liberal tradition and 
show the influence of Schlcicrmacher. None of these figures follows him slavishly, 
however. 

Liberal theology in general and Schleiemiachcr in particular came in for deep 
suspicion by the dialectical theology, or NEO-ORTHODOXY, of KARL BARTH and 
EMIL BRUNNER in the early twentieth century. Brunner accused Schlcicrmacher of 
psychologism and mysticism that obscure the way that the word of God comes to live self 
from beyond. Barth's interpolation is more nuanced than Brunner's, and Ire recognized 
potential in Schleietmacher for a theology of tire Holy Spirit. Still. Barth concluded that 
Schleieimacher’s anthropological stalling point ends up selling out revelation for religion 
and the Word for cultural accommodation. 

The negative verdict of dialectical theology dominated Schteicrmachci interpretation 
well into the 1960s. Beginning in the 1970s and continuing into the tw enty-fust century, 
there has been a Schleietmacher renaissance led in GERMANY by scholars including 
Martin Redeker. Heinz Kimmerle. Kuii-Victor Selge. and Hans-Joachim Birkner and in 
the UNITED STATES by Richaid R.Nicbuhr and B-A.Geirish. These thinkers called for 
a reassessment grounded in careful analysis of Schleiermacher's theological nxrthod and 
the results that it produced. They demonstrated the connections between Schleietmacher 
and classical Protestantism and extolled the depth and creativity of his work without 
seeking to obscure his departures from traditional theology. 


The Young Rebel and the Speeches on Religion 


While a student at the Moravian seminary in Barby from 1785 to 1787. Schleiermacher 
experienced a community at once joyous in its assurance of salvation and rigidly 
disciplined, as "worldly pleasures" such as swimming, skating, card games, and board 
games were prohibited and rigorous educational and religious practice were required. 
Schlciermaclter received a solid biblical and classical education at Barby even as his 
doubts about traditional theological claims came to tlte fore. He became a leader in a 
small group of "independent thinkers" that read banned books, such as the works of 
JOHANN WOLFGANG GOETHE and IMMANUEL KANT. The group was found out 
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by seminary leaders and commanded 10 desist. Sehleiermacher. meanwhile, wrote his 
father and shared his doubts about the divinity of Christ. Christ's death as vicarious 
ATONEMENT, and eternal damnation of unbelievers. Father Gottlieb wrote bacl a letter 
full of sorrow, admonition, and pleading. In the end Schleiemiacher was asked to leave 
the seminary. He had no place to study and no place to live, but his father agreed to 
support him for a year of study at the University of HAIJ.E. 

Sehleiemiaclier completed his study, passed his ordination examinations, and worked 
as a tutor and a pastor for several years before being assigned to the Charitc' hospital in 
Berlin. In the Prussian capital front 17% until 1802. Schleiemiacher moved in 
fashionable but countercultural society. He became a member of the Romantic circle of 
poets and thinkers that included FRIEDRICH SCHI.EGEL. A.W.Schlegel. and the poets 
Novalis. Ludwig Tieck. Friedrich Holderlin. and Jean Paul. The Romantics rebelled 
against the Enlightenment and its focus on reason and science, order, morality, and 
universality, instead focusing on feeling and art. mystery, intuition of the infinite, and 
individuality <see ROMANTICISM). Sehleiermacher was both a full member of the 
circle and unique. He was no poet or aesthete and would lead persons beyond ART to 
religion, although, to be sure, his conception of religion was cast in Romantic, aesthetic 
terms. 

Schleiemiacher also became part of Berlin's “salon society." gatherings of cultured 
folk and intellectuals who met in live homes of the growing bourgeoisie to hear 
presentations on aitistic and scientific topics and discuss the cultural issues of the day. 
The salons were scandalous in tlieir day for the mixing of Jews and Gentiles, commoners 
and nobility, and men and women. They were part of the "new Berlin." moving beyond 
some of the strictures that kept folk of different status separated. Schleiemiacher thrived 
in this atmosphere, as he was with people who stimulated his mind and lieait and 
prov ided the community so necessary to his life and work. 

Schleiemiacher burst on the cultural scene in 1799 with the publication of Speeches 
On Religion lObct die Religion. Reden an the Gebildelen unier ihren Verihlticrn). The 
book caused a trenKiidous stir with its unortluxlox interpretations of Jesus and the Bible 
and the surprising and unconventional way it spoke about religion. Although the book 
was published anonymously, soon everyone knew the author to be Sehleiermacher. the 
thnty-one-year-old minister serving as a chaplain at the Charity hospital. 

The style of Speeches is conversational and confessional—a breezy, informal tone 
with the cultured “despisers“ and a critical, even biting tone when talking about the status 
quo in religion and society. Questions arc addressed to the cultured despisers: the speaker 
goes so far as to join them at the point of tlieir contempt for religion. And sharp criticism 
is leveled against the dominant understandings and practices of contemporary religion, 
even as the speaker clings firmly to religion in its pure state. Confessing that "religion 
was the maternal womb in whose holy darkness my young life was nourished." the 
speaker says. 

Religion helped me when I began to examine the ancestral faith and to 
purify my lieait of the nibble of primitive times. It remained with me 
when God and immortality disappeared beforc my doubting eyes 
I Schleiemiacher 1988:84). 
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The key distinc tion operative in live Speeches is that between ' intuition” on the one hand 
and knowledge or action, on the other hand. The Speeches insist that religion in its 
essence is a matter of inward, lived experience: religious knowledge and action arc 
secondary, derivative, a step removed from true religious experience. In this way 
Schleieimac Iter connec ted with the emphasis on FAITH in classical Protestantism. 
Although his conception was strikingly different, the focus on the passive and receptive 
character of religion resonated with conceptions of faith in Luther and Calvin. For them, 
faith is a gift given by God: for Schleiermacher in the Speeches, religion is intuitive 
reception of the universe. Echoes of and striking differences from REFORMATION 
formulations are evident. 

The Speeches also proposed startling interpretations of Revelation, the BIBIJI. the 
visible church, and Jesus. In place of the supernaturalism of traditional theology, the 
Speeches proposed a naturalistic understanding of such concepts as “miracle" and 
“revelation.” The speaker states that “'Miracle' is merely the religious name for 
event...To me. everything is miracle." “Revelation” is similarly defined in a naturalistic 
and personalistic way: “Every original and new intuition of the universe is (a revelation), 
and vet all individuals must know best what is original and new for them” 
(Schleiermacher 1988:131 >. 

The Bihle and Jesus arc also subject to critique and reconstruction. The Speeches 
emphasize oral communication and see written forms, including the Bible, as secondary 
and derivative. Personal, communal, living communication is valued over written 
expression. Here the young minister departed from the Reformation affirmation of so In 
scripiara —tl»e Bible as live only norm for faith and life. 

The Speeches also articulated what PAUL TILLICH was later to call the “Protestant 
Principle”—the call for ongoing reform and searching self-criticism. When the Speeches 
reflected critically on Jesus, it concludes that Jesus never claimed to be the only Savior. 
To be true to itself and to Jesus. Christianity must remain essentially free and open, 
imposing no restrictions, allowing no narrowness. True Christianity is always expansive, 
anticipating further disclosures of the Christian principle manifest in Jesus. In the 
Speeches. Schleiermacher claimed the reform dynamic of Protestantism, and it led him to 
conclusions notable for their discontinuity with traditional Protestant theology. 


Ilalle and Christmas Eve 


Schleiermacher left Berlin in 1802 under pressure from his ecclesiastical superiors. 
Between live furor caused by the Speeches, his deep friendship with the controversial poet 
Friedrich Schlegel. and his public courting of Eleanote Grunow. a married woman, 
scandal had mounted to live point where it was deemed that Schleiermacher had to leave 
his beloved Berlin. From 1802 to 1804 he was miserable in his pastorate at Stolp on the 
Baltic Sea. but the following years in Halle < 1804—18091 were a turning point for him in 
terms of his eeclesial career and theological development. In Halle, he wrote his 
Christinas Eve: Dialogue on the Imiirmilion (Weihiirichls/eler). This work marked a 
move away from the Speeches, wherein Schleiermacher began with religion in general 
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and only ai the conclusion of ihe work moved 10 consider Christianity in particular. In 
Christmas Eve Schleicmiacher began from within the standpoint of Christian faith. 

Christmas Eve portrays a conversation among friends about the meaning of Christmas 
set in the pailor of a middle-class home on Christmas Eve. What emerges in the course of 
the dialogue is the insight that the Christian experience of a new and higher life may be 
found in and thivmgh five community, its remembrance and ritual. A prime example of 
this is the celebration of Christmas itself. As the originator of the Christian community 
and the experiences it mediates. Christ must be the possessor of a unique and powerful 
consciousness of God in which Christians now share. This is a "CHRISTOLOGY from 
below" that starts not with creeds or scripture, but rather with the Christian experience of 
new life, then wotks backward to who Christ must be. This shift in method—focusing not 
on religious experience, but rather on Christian experience—was to be decisive for the 
further development of his theology. This approach was continued in Schleiermacher's 
great work. Det ChristUehe Glaube (The Christian Faith/. 


The University of Berlin and the Brief Outline 


Upon his return to Beilin in 1809. Schleiermacher earned his way onto the planning 
committee for live new university by writing an independent essay on the character that a 
modern German university ought to have. This woric so impressed Wilhelm von 
Humholdt that he made Schleieimacher his chief collaborator in the project. Oliver 
contributions made by Schleiermacher include selecting the university’s original 
theological faculty, serving as its dean for four terms. and teaching a wide array of 
courses in theology and philosophy. In this connection he also wrote his Brief Outline on 
the Sluily of Theology, a programmatic work that sets forth a plan for a theological 
curriculum. This work conceived of theology as comprising subdisciplines that come 
together to form an organic whole. Theology is an academic enterprise with a practical 
goal. Theological work brings together the results of biblical, historical, and dogmatic 
study informed by insights from all of the secular sciences. What holds all of this 
disparate knowledge together, infusing it with unity and life, is its orientation toward the 
upbuilding of the church and faith. The community of live faithful is at once the ground 
and goal of theology. Theology does not seek to prove faith, but rather seeks to 
understand its meaning and significance for human life and to explicate how faith lives in 
the world. This makes practical theology the "crown and goal” of all of the theological 
disciplines, for it connects most directly with the life of the church, delineating methods 
to be used for leadership. 

The Brief Outline made two signal contributions to its vision of theology as a 
discipline. On the one band, it oriented theology toward the practical goal of leadership 
for life in the church. It made explicit the role of theology in service in the church. On the 
other hand, it affirmed the historical character of theology in a new way. Faith and 
theology are manifest in the lives of real human beings, persons limited by concrete 
circumstances of their lives. There can be no absolute formulation of truth that transcends 
the limits placed on people by their location in history. Theology is always limited by 
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being historically conditioned. For Schleicmiacher. there was a relativity to all 
theological claims, and this opened tire door to his "revisionist" program in theology. As 
the faithful in the past have expressed the faith in ways that spoke to their particular 
situations, so tire contemporary person of faith is called to theological revision for the 
sake of the credibility of the faith in the contemporary w orld. The historical character of 
theology comes to the fore in a new way. 


The Christian Faith 


Schleiermacher's magnum opus, tire Christian Faith, is a comprehensive dogmatics 
comparable to St. Thomas Aquinas's Summa Theologlae or Calvin's INSTITUTES OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, hut distinctive in its theological method by making faith 
as experienced by contemporary Christians the dominant center. Where older dogmatics 
had typically begun with the dogmas of the church and/or Scripture, the Christian Faith 
begins with Christian piety. Indeed, the work has been aptly called "a theology within the 
limits of piety alone" (Gerrish 1982:163). Schleicmiacher once again stood in a 
relationship of continuity and discontinuity with Protestant forebears, especially Calvin. 
Schleiemiacher appropriated Calvin's insight that piety is tire crucial touchstone for 
authentic theology. But for Schleiemraclter. piety also became the limiting principle 
beyond which theology may not go. in this way departing significantly from Calvin. The 
Christian Faith argues that claims about origins te.g.. of the world or of SIN) and about 
the future (especially traditional Christian eschatological claims) are not. properly 
speaking, theological, for they go beyond what can be known on the basis of Christian 
piety or feeling. Theology is to explicate the contents of Clrristian piety, and while claims 
about God and the world can be made, theology most fundamentally deals w ith states of 
consciousness. Claims about God and the world have a secondary, derivative status. 
Theology is reconceived in terms that are strictly experiential, naturalistic, and this- 
woridly. 

The structure of the Christian Faith also parallels that of Calvin’s Institutes in its 
attention to a twofold knowledge of God as creator and redeemer. This twofold 
know ledge provides the organizational principle for both works. Of course, in 
Schleiermacher's work this knowledge is rendered in terms of Christian consciousness, 
and so knowledge of God as creator is expressed in terms of an immediate self- 
consciousness of absolute dependence. That is. Christian piety includes a sense of oneself 
(and the world) as not being self-caused. Underlying feelings of relative freedom and 
relative dependence is the sense of utter dependence on an oilier. This feeling of utter 
dependence resonates with the emphasis on the sovereignty of God articulated by Calvin 
and the Reformed tradition generally. Know ledge of God as redeemer is the other aspect 
of Christian consciousness. This is the sense that one has been delivered to a higher form 
of life in which one's consciousness of God is pervasive in a way it had not been 
previously. This higher life includes a sense of newness and joy: it derives from and 
participates in the perfect God consciousness of Jesus, mediated to people in the present 
by means of the Christian community. Christian piety then includes these two moments 
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bound together inextricably: a higher and living awareness of absolute dependence on 
God made known through Jesus as He lives on in the community that He founded. 

The Christian naturalism of Schleiennacber’s system is evident in his treatment of tire 
twin doctrines of Christ and CHURCH, which together stand at the very heart of his 
theology. Christian consciousness includes within itself the awareness that all blessedness 
is "grounded in the new divinely-effected corporate life" (Schleiermacher 1928:358). 

The church is a natural, living organism. To be sure, it is enlivened by Christ, but it is 
also caught up in the flux of social and historical life like every other human movement 
or institution. This conception of tire church as a living organism reclaims the organic 
images of the New Testament. There the church is imaged as the Using branches of tire 
one title vine and as the living members of the body of Christ. The church is a tiue 
community of persons united by a common spirit that is more than the individuals who 
make up the community. This common spirit that Schleiermacher identifies as the spirit 
of Christ or the Holy Spirit, at once tire community's source and the one made known in 
and through tire community. This means that the church can be comprehended and 
analyzed as a natural historical entity in many ways similar to any other human 
movement. For believers, it is the source of the new and higher life in Christ. 

Schleieimaclrer's christology in the Christian Faith has much more substance than is 
found in the S/teeches. In the mature dogmatic work focus is on the humanity of Christ. 
Christ is the sinlessly perfect human one and thereby the culmination of God's intention 
for humanity. Here is the one remaining "supernatural" clement in Schleiermaeher's 
otherwise seamlessly "naturalistic" system. Jesus’s perfection cannot be explained by his 
historical context. He was born into a sinful woild. Still. Chiist is only relatively 
supernatural, for he manifests what is possible in theory for any human being—a perfect 
consciousness of God. 

Schleieimaclrer's method in this christological reflection was consistent with his usual 
approach. He began with the new and higher form of life that the believer receives in and 
through the Christian community and then moved archeologically. tracing backward to 
the origin. The immediate source of tire experience of salvation is the Christian 
community. The community in turn traces its origin to its founder. Jesus Christ, and 
attributes all its blessedness to the founder. Schleieimaclrer’s method, then, was to retrace 
steps and discover who Jesus must have been to communicate this new and higher life to 
believers. He concluded that Jesus must he the possessor of a unique and unblemished 
consciousness of God. tire human ideal in whose blessedness the believer participates. 
Schleiermaclrer cannot achieve a literal restatement of orthodox views of tire person of 
Christ—"two natures in one person"—or the Trinity—three persons in one being. He 
asseited that such claims are beyond our ken. But as the ultimate source of the reality of 
salvation in believers’ lives. Jesus must be perfect in his God-consciousness, and divine 
and human in that sense. And Schleiermacher can affirm a trinity of God. Christ, and 
Spirit in the church. Here the revisionist character of Schleiermaeher's enterprise is again 
evident: He refuses to take traditional formulas at face value. Instead. Ire crafts revised 
understandings that resonate with tire spirit of tire tradition even as views of God and 
Christ are significantly reconceived. 

Schleiermaeher’s companion to the Christian Fatih was his similarly mammoth work, 
the Christum Ethics. This work, pulled together posthumously from Schleiermaeher’s 
lecture notes and those of students, is the complement to and completion of the Christian 
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Faith. Ti>e Ethics provides a comprehensive analysis of actions in the chinch and the 
wider society, and sets forth the teleological drive of Christian faith: transformation of 
life in this wot Id. 

See also Calvinism: Ecclesiology. Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism: Moravian 
Church 
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SCHLEITHEIM CONFESSION 


Often referred to as the Schleitheim Aiticles or Brotherly Union, the Schleitheim 
Confession was adopted by Swiss Anabaptists in the town of Schleitheim. in tire area of 
Schat'fhausen on February 24. 1527. Originally entitled Brtiderllch vereimgung eiliiher 
Kinder Cones, sir ben arlickel betreffend (Brotherly Union of a Number of Children of 
God Concerning Seven Articles). the confession did not influence ANABAPTISM as a 
whole, but it did conte to play a formative role in tire development of the Swiss 
Anabaptist tradition, to which present-day AMISH. HUTTERITES. and some 
MENNON1TES are related. 

Scholars assume that a former Benedictine monk. MICHAEL SATTLER. drafted the 
CONFESSION, including the prefatory letter and concluding postscript. Sattlei had likely 
been prior at Saint Peter’s monastery in the Black Forest near Freiburg. In the mid-1520s 
he joined tire Anabaptist movement, and his missionary activities took him to tire 
vicinities of Zurich and Strasbourg. After conversations with reformers MARTIN 
BUCER and WOLFGANG CAPITO in Strasbourg. Saltier led the conference at 
Schleitheim. Soon after. Ire was arrested, tried by Austrian authorities, and then executed 
on May 21. 1527. 

The confession was polemical in tone and sought to demarcate the boundaries of 
Swiss Anabaptisnr over against otlrer expressions of belief. Some scholars have 
concluded that the confession was directed against mainline reformers, while others have 
asserted that the confession represents an internal Anabaptist discussion. Whatever the 
immediate occasion, tire confession did serve the purpose of distinguishing Swiss 
Anabaptist practice from that of Catholicism, mainline Protestantism, as well as other 
Anabaptist streams. 

The Schleitheim Confession takes for granted the essential beliefs of Christian 
orthodoxy such as belief in the triune God. the ATONEMENT, and the ongoing activity 
of tire Holy Spirit. Attention in the confession is given to concerns that highlight the 
distinct beliefs of the Swiss Anahaptism community: BAPTISM. CHURCH 
DISCIPLINE, the LORD’S SUPPER, the relationship between the CHURCH and the 
world, church leadership, the sword, and the oath. 

The article on baptism rejects the practice of infant baptism and emphasizes that 
before the rite can take place, there must be genuine repentance and amendment of life. 
Baptism is given to those who truly understand, believe, and have a desire to be buried 
with Christ, and who want to "walk in the resurrection." It is a practice that links the 
inner desire of repentance with an outer practice of walking in Christ's footsteps. 

The article on church discipline focuses on the ban and assumes that the members of 
the Christian community are accountable to one another, having been baptized into the 
body of Christ, and having committed themselves to a life of discipleship. In cases where 
Christians have fallen into error and SIN. the pattern set in Matthew 18 is in force. 
Christians may be warned twice in private, and a third time admonished before the 
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community of believers. Tins is to be done before Christians can participate in the Lord's 
Supper, to ensure that unity of the community is maintained. 

The theme of unity continues in the third article dealing with the Lord's Supper, which 
is a commemorative rather than sacramental event. The community of faith that gathers 
to paiticipate in the breaking of bread according to the command of Christ must before 
hand be united through baptism. The validity of the Supper is dependent on the character 
of the community whose (read is Christ. For this reason, only the true children of God 
have a rightful place at the table. 

The emphasis on separation is given attention in article four, which nukes a strong 
distinction between the faithful community and the sinful wot Id. By rejecting all worldly 
associations, and by highlighting the radical dualism between the church and the world, 
the Swiss Anabaptists underscore their resolve to maintain a sectarian ECCLESIOLOGY. 

The fifth article attends to the various responsibilities of leaders within the Christian 
community. Pastors must have a good reputation outside of the church: they are called by 
the local congregation and must be accountable to it. If they are driven away or killed, 
another pastor is to be ordained that same hour—an arrangement that not only highlights 
the context of persecution, but also indicates the importance of church leadership among 
the Swiss Anabaptists. 

The final two articles are concerned with how Christians are to relate to civil 
authorities. In the article on live sword, the role of government is affirmed and seen as 
ordained of God. Yet. the article's main point is that the sw ord is "outside live perfection 
of Christ." Government is necessary in the world to protect tike good and to punish 
evildoers, but among true Christians only the ban is used as a disciplinary measure. While 
the world is armed with steel and iron. Christians are armed with the Word of God. 
Christians cannot take up the sword because of Christ's teachings and example. 

The final article is concerned with the swearing of oaths, which tine civil authorities 
often demanded of its subjects on an annual basis. Again, the Anabaptists point to Christ 
as tike basis for their point of view: Christians cannot swear the oath, because Christ 
forbids it. 

As to the question of the confession’s theological nature and origins, there is no 
scholarly consensus. Mid-twentieth-century histoiiography tended to see the confession 
as representing a continuation of Zurich Anabaptist beginnings. Since then, scholars have 
asked whether the confession may ostensibly represent some continuation of peasant 
aspirations, a continuation of late medieval ascetic traditions, a continuation of a 
Benedictine communal tradition, or perhaps some combination of these influences. 

See also Free Church: Grebel. Conrad: Hubmaier. Balthasar: Martyrs and 
Martyrologies. Mathiis. Jan. Pacifism: Sectarianism; Switzerland: War 
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SCHMALKALD ARTICLES 


This confessional document, penned by MARTIN LUTHER in December 1536. is a 
series of interrelated doctrinal statements (“articles"). It became known by the town 
< Sc It nial k aid. in Thuringia. GERMANY) where the SCHMAl.KALD LEAGUE met in 
February 1537. A testamentary document, it was written under the pressure of the 
reformer's supposed imminent death and summarized Luther's mature Reformation 
Theology, as well as his critique of the sixteenth-century Catholic Church. 

In May 1536. when Pope Paul Ill called a general council of the church to meet the 
following spring. Luther's ongoing bouts with illness made death seem near. Therefore 
Luther’s ruler, elector John Fredrick of Saxony, took lire purposed council as the 
occasion to commission tire reformer to write a summary of his theological priorities— 
and thereby dampen the smoldering doctrinal disagreements of second-generation 
reformers and also provide a theological statement for the council. Tire elector's concerns 
over Luther’s health were well founded—not only did Luther suffer numerous illnesses in 
the early and mid-1530s. he suffered an apparent heart attack while composing the 
document itself, forcing him to dictate the last few articles from his sick bed. 

Secondarily John Fredrick wanted a doctrinal statement that could serve as the basis of 
the Schmalkaldic League's response to the papal council. When the League met at 
Schmalkald. in February 1537. the articles dtd not come to tire floor of the meeting—the 
princes decided not to attend the council and Luther became deathly ill. preventing his 
participation in the deliberations. 

After Schmalkald. Luther regained his health, made some changes in the document, 
added a preface, and had it published at Wittenberg in 1538. Later it was incorporated 
into various Lutheran corpora docirinae (“bodies of doctrine"), designed to summarize 
Lutheran teaching. These local cor/tora were eclipsed by tire definitive collection of 
Lutheran confessional writings published as the BOOK OF CONCORD in 1580. which 
gives prominent place to The Schmalkaldic Ankles. 

Luther organized the content of the articles into three sections. Part I. “The Lofty 
Articles of the Divine Majesty.” briefly summarizes Western Trinitarian, crecdal 
doctrine. In four short articles Luther quotes and refers to tire three catholic creeds, as 
well as his own Small Catechism, as he demonstrates the Catholic starting print of 
evangelical leaching. He ends with a summary: These articles are not matters of dispute 
or conflict, for both sides confess them. Therefore, it is trot necessary to deal with them at 
greater length now.” 

Part II. “The Office and Work of Jesus Christ, or Out Redemption." contains four 
articles. The "First and Chief Article" delineates Luther's understanding of 
JUSTIFICATION by GRACE alone through FAITH alone. Significantly he constructs 
this article with biblical citations designed to demonstrate the Scriptural foundation of 
Lutheran DOCTRINE. 
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On the basis of this statement of his central doctiinal conviction. Luther criticized 
various churchly practices and their underlying theologies, thereby pointing to the heart 
of his reform agenda. Article Two critiques prevailing understandings of the Mass—"a 
human invention, not commanded by God." Article Three critiques "foundations and 
monasteries"—they are not "better than everyday Christian walks of life." Article Four 
critiques the papacy—the pope is "not tire I read of all Christendom by divine right'." 

In Part III Luther integrates the catholicity of Part I with the evangelicalism of Part II. 
providing a constructive outline of "catholic-evangelical" doctrine for discussion "with 
learned, reasonable people." The key is article four. "Concerning the Gospel." The first 
three articles (Sin. Law. and Repentance I lead to the Gospel and the succeeding articles 
(Baptism. Holy Communion, the Keys, and Confession) flow from it. The concludtng six 
articles deal with various matters of church practice (Marriage of Priests. Good Works. 
"Human Regulations." etc.). 

This document was to Lutlkcr himself one of his most significant works, serving as a 
confessional capstone to his REFORMATION career. However, a number of factors 
<e.g.. polemical tone, appearance late in Luther's career, etc.) have kept it from receiving 
the attention it deserves. Nevertheless, it is ecumenical and evangelical in scope, clearly 
schematizing the main doctrinal features of Martin Luther’s reform initiatives. 

See also Baptism: Catholicism. Protestant Reactions: Clergy. Marriage of. Lord’s 
Supper: Lutheranism: Sin 
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SCHMALKALD LEAGUE 


This defensive military alliance of REFORMATION-era German Protestant princes was 
formally organized in Fcbroaiy 1531 at Schmalkald tin Thuringia. GERMANY). The 
League was established as a political response to imperial and pro-Calholic moves (e.g.. 
Regensburg Alliance in 1524. the Recess of the Diet of Speyer in 1529). culminating in 
the Recess of Augsburg (1530). which gave Protestants six months to acquiesce to the 
Catholic Church or face legal and military action from the emperor. It was meant as a 
defensive alliance. 

From the beginning, the twenty-three cities and teiritories that joined tl>e League 
confronted enoimous internal differences. Politically questions of finances and leadership 
dogged the alliance. Theologically disagreement arose over the fundamental question of 
propriety of armed resistance to defend the gospel (with MARTIN LUTHER initially 
opposed to such action), as well as over various theological issues. 

These disagreements inhibited development of a coherent strategy in response to 
imperial incursions during tire Schmalkald War < 1546-1547). With tire victory of Charles 
V's forces at Mllhlberg and the surrender of Wittenberg in 1547. the League disbanded. 
However, the league was an important pait of the religious and political dynamics of the 
era. which culminated in the Peace of Augsburg in 1555. This agreement codified the 
principle "tititit leglo. etui leligb." granting Protestant princes the right to determine the 
religious practices within their jurisdictions. In sixteen years of existence the League 
provided the nascent Protestant movement with a degree of protection from Imperial 
attack. 

See also Catholicism. Protestant Reactions. Pacifism: Schmalkaldic Articles: War 
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SCHMUCKER, SAMUEL SIMON <1799- 

1873) 


American Lutheran theologian. Schnuicker was an influential Lutheran American in the 
early nineteenth century. He was a revivalist who made significant contributions in 
EDUCATION and ECUMENISM. 

Schmucker was born in February 28. 1799 in Hagerstown. Maryland. After serving as 
a pastor for several years, in 1826 he became the first professor of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Gettysburg. Pennsylvania, an institution whose founding 
Schmucker had encouraged. The seminary quickly established a classical school or prep 
school, which in 1831 became Gettysburg College. 

Among Lutherans. Schmucker’s revivalist tendencies evoked controversy. 
Antirevivalists, called Old School, favored retention of tire German language, and they 
embraced confessionalism and the CATECHISM. Schmucker and other New School 
Lutheians prefeired English and methods associated with CAMP MEETINGS, including 
emotion and spontaneous conversion, although Schmucker kept the most exuberant 
worship at arm's length. Old School conservatives charged that revivalists distoited 
LUTHERANISM, hut New School Lutherans cited the Pietist heritage within their 
tradition. Among Lutherans the tide ran against Schmucker. and had he not retired in 
1865. his continued serv ice at Gettysburg might have been difficult. 

Schmucker exemplified the mairiagc of heartfelt faith and interdenominational reform 
that typified eighteenth-century Pietists and nineteenth-centuiy revivalists on both sides 
of the Atlantic. He participated in a variety of refoint societies, including those promoting 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. TEMPERANCE. Sabbath-keeping, and social work. He was 
particularly active in tire EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE movement, which encouraged 
Christian unity and ecumenism. 

Schmucker died of a heart attack on July 26. 1873. 

See also Christian Colleges: Ethnicity: Evangelicalism: Higher Education: Pietism: 
Revivals: Seminaries 
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SCHON, JAKOB FRIEDRICH (LATER, 
JAMES FREDERICK) (1803-1889) 


German missionary. Sih»n was bom in Baden. GERMANY in 1803 and died in 
Chatham. ENGLAND on Match 30. 1889. He offered for mission service through the 
BASEL MISSION and attended their seminary, but like many of his contemporaries 
received his commission through live (AnglicanI CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
He attended their college in Islington and was ordained in the CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
(deacon 1831. priest 1832). In 1832 he was appointed to SIERRA LEONE and spent the 
next fifteen ycais based in Freetown and tltc villages of ''liberated Africans” taken from 
intercepted slave ships. Unlike many missionaries in Sierra Leone, such as HANNAH 
KILHAM. Schon studied African languages, both local vernaculars and live languages of 
the "liberated African” communities. Stationed at the village of Kent, he made studies of 
the grammar and vocabulary of Bullom. spoken in the area, and made some translations. 
(Gustav Nylander. 1776-1825. live pioneer translator of Bullom. was the father of 
SchOn's first wife.) 

As lie changed stations. SehOn essayed languages spoken by large numbers of the 
liberated, notably Igbo and Hausa. In 1841 he was appointed, together with the Yoruba 
teacher SAMUEL ADJA1 CROWTHER. to represent the missionary interest on the 
British expedition to live Niger. This was inspired by the ideas of Thomas Fowell Buxton 
(I786-I845i about producing an economic alternative to the slave trade that would allow 
Christianity and economic and technological development to spread in the African 
interior. The disastrous loss of life on the expedition (some fony members died, all 
Europeans) discredited these ideas and cooled any public interest in AFRICA. SchOn's 
report, however, insisted that the evangelization of inland Africa was still possible, 
provided it was based on African rather than European missionaries. These would he 
people of Crowther's type, recruited and trained in Sierra Leone, where, among the 
liberated slaves, all the main languages of West Africa were already in use. despite 
predictions that they would die out and he replaced by English. During the expedition the 
interpreters, almost all from Sierra Leone, had been im-pressive. and Crow ther's Yoruba 
useful: and although his own Igbo had been too rudimentary to be much use. Schon had 
preached in Hausa and been understood. 

So far as circumstances allowed. Schon's recommendations formed live core of the 
CMS West African policy for the next two decades. For Schon. Hausa became his life's 
work. The French scholar Maurice Delafosse called Schbn the ''discoverer" of Hausa. in 
that he made the language known to science and revealed the vast numbers who spoke it. 
Schon. whose literary output was enormous, translated most of the BIBLE and composed 
a major grammar and dictionary. 

Schon left Africa through ill-lkcahh in 1847 and became chaplain of the Melville 
Hospital at Chatham naval base, taking British nationality in 1856. His duties allowed 
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him lime foi his linguistic studies. Besides working on Hausa he acted as an honorary 
linguistic adviser to the CMS. revising in particular—not always to their satisfaction—the 
work of the missionaries of tire Niger Mission. Tire mission and its African staff came 
undei heavy fire in the 1880s. and Schon's competence was also questioned by people 
who had no means of assessing it. He was defended, however, by tire redoubtable w riter 
on languages. R.N.Cust (1821-1909). who opened the way for Selrbir to receive an 
honorary doctorate from Oxford. The Institut de France also awarded hint their gold 
medal for his linguistic studies. 

Although neither a trained linguist nor an encyclopedic scholar like SIGISMUND 
W.KOELLE Schon was tireless and thorough. He did much to improve the standard of 
missionaty translation and laid the foundation for tire study of Hausa. West Africa's most 
spoken language. He was the father and grandfather of CMS missionaries. 

See also Bible Translation: Missions. Missionary Organizations 
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SCHUTZ, HEINRICH (1585-1672) 


Composer. Heinrich SchUtz, also known as Henricus Sagittarius. was a Lutheran 
composer and church musician who wrote Music for the whole church. He was one of the 
finest composers of the seventeenth century and one of the most important composers in 
the church's history. He linked the evangelical and the catholic. the Renaissance and the 
Baroque, the Italian and the Gentian. He wrote for large and small forces, pieces of tonal 
splendor and ones with a more archaic and delicate flavor. He set Latin texts skillfully, 
hut also broke open German texts with remarkable musical capacity. 

Born in Kostritz. GERMANY, on October 8. 1585 and baptized the next day. he and 
his family moved to Weissenfels in 1590. Eight years later Landgrave Moritz of Hessia 
convinced his parents to send him to the court at Kassel. There, in 1599. SchUtz became a 
choirboy who sang and studied well. 

In 1608 he went to Marburg to study law. Landgrave Moritz intervened again and paid 
his way to Venice to study with Giovanni Gabrieli from 1609 to 1612. when Gabrieli 
died. Back to Germany in 1613 his parents urged him to study law. but Moritz gave him 
the position of second court organist at the court in Kassel. 

Johann Georg I. elector of Saxony, then intervened. He first got Moritz to lend SchUtz 
to him and then in 1617 got him officially released from the Kassel court and employed 
as music director in Dresden, the largest and most significant Protestant musical 
enterprise in Germany. Until his death in 1672 SchUtz remained with the Dresden court, 
although his conducting responsibilities ended in 1657. Because the Thirty Years War 
(1618-16481 severely limited musical resources in Germany. SchUtz took three leaves: 
front 1628 to 1629 he went to Venice to study with Monteverdi: from 1633 to 1635 and 
from I M2 to 1644 he w orked at the court in Copenhagen. 

In 1619 SchUtz married Magdalene Wildcckin. who was eighteen. The union was 
apparently an unusually happy one. but it abruptly ended in 1625 when Magdalene 
became ill and died. Her death was a great blow to SchUtz: he never remarried. 


Works 


In The Psalms of David of 1619 SchUtz brought to Germany Gabrieli’s Venetian 
technique, with polychoral and instrumental splendor. In 1625 forty Latin four-voice 
motets called the Cantiones sacrae were published. If these two works exhibit a Lutheran 
and Catholic spirit, a harmonized set of German metrical versions of the Psalms <1628. 
revised and enlarged in 1661) might be seen with the Calvinist Genevan Psalter in the 
background. Called the "Becker Psalter" after the Leipzig theologian Cornelius Becker 
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who prepared the texts, some of these were originally conceived for the morning and 
evening devotions of his choirboys for whom SchUtz also wrote table graces. 

Three Symphoniae sacrae ("spiritual conceits") appeared in 1629. 1647. and 1650— 
the fust twenty Latin biblical texts, mostly from the Old Testament: the second in 
German with reduced musical forces because of the war. and the third in the Italian 
polychoral style of The Psalms of David again. All three sets were influenced by 
Monteverdi, whom Schatz greatly admired. Two sets of Kleine gehtliche Konzerte 
("Little Spiritual Conceits") on generally biblical texts were published in 1636 and 1639 
with modest forces dictated by tire war. The Musikalische Exequien. which influenced 
Johannes Brahms’s German Requiem, also was published in 1636. It contains a Missa 
Brevis (Kyrie and Gloria), a motet for two choirs, and a Nunc Diminis with a 
superimposed text that Brahms would later employ. "Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord." 

Schatz set the core of the New Testament in several works: The Resurrection History 
in 1623. The Seven Words of Jesus Christ on the Cross in 1645. Ttie Christmas Story in 
1664. and three Passions according to Luke. John, and Matthew in 1665 and 1666. The 
Passions, especially the one according to Matthew, are among the most remarkable of 
Schlltz’s output, although written in his eighties. Unlike the Christmas and Resurrection 
histories that use instruments, the Passions followed Dresden's traditional practice of not 
using instruments during Holy Week and are unaccompanied. They are vernacular 
liturgical works modeled after the Gregorian Passions, with newly composed modal 
recitatives for each individual influenced by Florentine operatic monody and German 
Lied. Each individual has a characteristic flavor and range. The groups (turbtt) are given 
to a chorus, mostly in four pans. The text is simply the Passion narrative from the 
respective gospel with an introductory announcement and a stanza of a hymn as a 
conclusion, both for the choir. The St. John Passion alone uses the hymn's eantus fiimus. 
The .S’r. Matthew and St hike employ musical material totally from Schiltz’s hand, his 
more usual practice. 


Death 


SchUtz died on November 6. 1672. Marlin Geier. first court preacher at Dresden, 
deli veil'd tl>e funeral sermon on November 17. Biographical details were appended, but 
the sermon itself, at SchUtz’s request, was about a Lutheran understanding of music in the 
life of the church. 

SchUtz was an orthodox Lutheran who regularly went to CONFESSION, heard the 
Word, and received the LORD’S SUPPER until September 15 of his last year when 
illness confined him to his house. He lived out his faith by charitable concern for his 
neighbors, including support for needy musicians, and through his VOCATION of 
composing music for the church. For his funeral he chose Psalm 119:54. “Your statutes 
have been my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” Geier treated that as both generally 
applicable and representative of SchUtz’s outlook live whole understanding of God’s will 
was to be put into devout and edifying songs for the congregation in its public 
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WORSHIP, at home, and in travels. Geier also worked from Ecclesiastieus 43:30. which 
Schlit/ had inscribed on his music cabinet: '‘Glorify the Lord and exalt him as much as 
you can. for he surpasses even chat*' Geier took this to mean that the church musician, 
exemplified by Schutz. was to exercise the finest craft for the praise of God as a joyous, 
holy, laborious, and endless work of delight. 

See also Lord's Supper: Music. Northern European: Vocation 
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SCHWEITZER, ALBERT (1875-1965) 


German biblical scholar and medical missionary. Bom on January 14. 1875 in 
Kaysersberg (Alsace), Schweitzer grew up in GUnsbach. a town in the Alsatian 
Munstertal. Here his father administered the parish of the Lutheran community. Having 
attended school in GUnsbach and Milhlshauscn in Alsace. Albert Schweitzer studied 
THEOLOGY and philosophy at the University of Strasbourg from 1893. In 1894 and 
1895 he did his military service in the Prussian Army < Alsace then belonged to the 
German Empirei. A man of many talents. Schweitzer also took organ lessons from 
Charles-Marie Widor in Paris. In the Whitsun holidays of 1896. Schweitzer made a vow 
that as of his thirtieth birthday he would serve his fellow humans, but until then would 
concentrate on scholarly activities. He did so with great academic success: in 1899 he 
obtained his doctorate with a dissertation on Die Religionsphilosoplue Kami (Kant’s 
Religious Philosophy). After this Schweitzer passed both theological examinations and 
became a vicar at St. Nicolai in Strasbourg, an office he occupied until 1912. In 1901 he 
qualified as a lecturer at live theological faculty with his study Das Aiestianiiaii- und 
Leidensgeheimills. Ewe Skizze des Leliens Jesu (The Mystery of Messiahship and 
Suffering. A Sketch of the Life of Jesus) and in 1902 began teaching as an outside 
lecturer at the University of Strasbourg. 

During this peiiod Schweitzer managed a remarkable amount of work in a day. After 
intensive studies on Johann Sebastian Bach (1903-19041 and during his preoccupation 
with research on the life of Jesus ( Von Reimarus zu Weede: From Reimams to Wrede. 
1906), in 1905 he began to study medicine at the faculty of medicine in Sttasbourg. He 
successfully completed these studies in 1913. obtaining a medical degree with his work 
Die psychialHsihe Bcurledung Jesu. Dari lei I win und Krilik (The Psychiatric Study of 
Jesus. Exposition and Criticism). 

His interest in medicine was linked to the decision that he had already made in 19(M to 
enter the service of the Paris Missionaiy Society. However, this Missionary Society 
mistrusted the liberal theologian, and Schweitzer looked to find a meaningful field of 
occupation independently in AFRICA as a doctor rather than a theologian. Having been 
appointed as a professor in the meantime. Schweitzer gave up his position as a vicar and 
his university career, muiried Helene Breslau, a nurse (1879-1957). studied tiopical 
medicine in Paris for a fuithet year, and in 1913 went to Lambanta£ in Equatorial Africa 
(Gabon). There he established a hospital with peisonal funds. The hospital had to he 
closed in 1917. however, because Schweitzer and his wife were interned by the French 
authorities for being citizens of the German Empire. In 1918 Schweitzer returned to 
Alsace, again took up his service as vicar in St. Nicolai, and sought to pay off live debts 
he had incuired in Africa by giving numerous organ conceits and lectures. In 1920 he 
decided to continue his work in LambanJruJ and in 1924 he emigrated to Africa for the 
second time. There he spent a total of thirty years in his jungle hospital. In 1957 and 1958 
Schweitzer, who kept out of day-to-day politics, spoke out in three radio addresses on 
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Radio Oslo—as the holder of the Nobel Prize for peace, which lie had been awarded in 
1952—against the dangers of a nuclear war. These addresses attracted much criticism of 
Schweitzer and contributed, along with the increasing reproaches of COLONIALISM, to 
his loss of popularity in the 1950s and 1960s. In 1959 Schweitzer left Europe for good 
and died on September 4. 1965 in LambardntL 


Range of Interests 


Schweitzer's multifaceted works cover the areas of theology, cultural philosophy, and 
Music. His activities in the field of medicine, for which he was renowned and on the 
basis of which many are still aware of hint today, can be regarded as an integral pan and 
consequence of his theological and philosophical research. Committed to liberal 
theology. Schweitzer emphasized his suppon of the school of thought of consistent 
ESCHATOLOGY: Jesus is the future Messiah whose expectation that upon his sacrifice 
on the cross the KINGDOM OF GOD would set in immediately was. however, 
disappointed. Thus, he believed, for today's faith only the spirit of the historical Jesus 
counted, which came from his word and would conquer the world. Schweitzer also 
remained true to eschatological ETHICS in his studies on Paul, who is consistently 
interpreted on the basis of early Jewish writings on lire Apocalypse. For Schweitzer, his 
theological achievement lay in developing an eschatological ethic from an ethic of 
readiness for the heavenly kingdom to an ethic of being delivered (Mystik des San* in 
Christa). As a philosopher of CULTURE Schweitzer, who imposed on philosophy the 
decline of culture that he had diagnosed, was seeking the basic principle of morality. He 
found this in his ethic of reverence for life. Tire key phrase of this was “I am life that 
wants to live in the midst of otlrer life that wants to live.” He came to the conclusion from 
this that it was good to preserve life but bad to destroy life (WeHce V. 158). This 
"reverence for life” also includes reverence for all animals and plants: for the ethic of 
reverence, every life is sacred. Schweitzer was fully aware that the development of 
conflicts from this position was absolutely inevitable: life can exist only at the cost of 
other life. Yet in this ever-recutring situation of contlici between life and DEATH only 
the individual can make subjectively justifiable decisions. According to Schweitzer there 
are no objective criteria for these decisions. In tl>e area of music Schweitzer dedicated his 
attention to Johann Sebastian Bach and organ playing. He not only produced KiMsch- 
Piahlsche Ausgabe des getammten OegeBteries van Bach (New York 1912-1967). but 
with his study Johann Sebastian Built (1908) Schweitzer produced a standard wort: for 
Bach research. 

Schweitzer’s impact on today's Protestantism is limited. Whereas his wort in 
LambanJm! is continued in the Albert-Schweitzer Hospital, there is—with few exceptions 
(Erich GraBer for example)—little attention paid to Schweitzer in contemporaiy 
theology. References to his cultural philosophy have also been marginal. However, a 
change appears imminent. Schweitzer broke the traditional restrictions of anthropocentric 
ethics and cleared the way for a global ethic of responsibility, the basic principle of which 
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is "reverence for life.” With a wot Id wide ecological crisis and unrestiicted possibilities in 
get*? technology. Schweitzer's ethical guidelines are receiving increased attention. 

See also Colonialism: Ecology: Jesus. Lives of; Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism: 
Missions 
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SCHWENCKFELD, CASPAR (1489-1561) 


German spiritualist reformer. Schwenckfeld was a noble and a couuier in his native 
Silesia. He became a follower of MARTIN LUTHER in 1519. In 1525 Ire broke with 
Luther over the Eucharist I see LORD’S SUPPER). Pressured by Lutheran and Catholic 
authorities, in 1529 Schwenckfeld went into lifelong exile. Schwenckfeld was distressed 
by the splintering of the church into competing confessions, and he argued that a visible 
true church had not existed since the death of the Apostles and that only divine 
intervention, a new Pentecost, could reestablish it. He denied the CHURCH, the 
CLERGY, the SACRAMENTS, or even the BIBLE any role in producing saving faith. 
His followers in South Germany were primarily of live upper classes. The Silesian 
Schwenckfelder movement, however, embraced entire communities and still survives in 
Pennsylvania. 

Schwenckfeld was born in 1489 at his family's estate in Ossig. He attended university 
at Cologne (1505) and Frankfurt/Odei (1507). although he left without a degree, as was 
usual for students of his rank, and in 1510 began his career at court. Responding to 
Luther’s teaching, the young courtier underwent in 1519 the first of several "divine 
visitations" iHeimsuehuitgen/. These events combined revelation or illumination with a 
wrenching CONVERSION experience. Schwenckfeld became an impottatu lay Icudci of 
the Silesian Lutheran movement. However. Schwenckfeld was disappointed by tire lack 
of moral improvement brought by Luther’s REFORMATION. This provoked his second 
Heinuuchung. 

The Eucharistic controversy pitting Luther against ANDREAS K.ARI.STADT and 
HULDRYCH ZWINGLI drew Schwcnckfcld’s attention to the Loid’s Supper. 
Schwenckfeld blamed live missing improvement on confidence in the Lord's Supper to 
save souls because of Luther's teaching that Christ was present in the bread and wine. 
Schwenckfeld agreed that if Christ were really present in the bread and w ine. the Loid’s 
Supper should in fact bring SALVATION, given that participation in the body and blood 
of Christ could not fail to cleanse and transform the believer. It was clear, however, that 
not everyone who received live Lord's Supper manifested such a change. After all. the 
DEVIL entered into Judas after Judas partook of the bread at the Last Supper. Christ 
could n<* be in the Outer Supper, but must be received directly in an Inner Supper. At 
Schwenckfeld's request and as the result of divine revelation, live humanist Valentin 
Crautwald provided a new exegesis of live applicable biblical texts using his knowledge 
of Greek and Hebrew. A 1525 visit to Wittenberg failed to procure LutJier’s agreement to 
Schwenckfeld's Eucharistic theology and Crautwald's biblical interpretation. Instead 
Luthei and PHILIPP MELANCHTHON began to wain against the Silesians. 

During 1525 and 1526. influenced by Crautwald. Schwenckfeld developed a 
thoroughgoing SPIRITUALISM. Schwenckfcld’s third Heirmuihung (1527) ratified his 
repudiation of "external" Christianity that he identified with Luther. Schwenckfeld’s 
symbolic interpretation of live Loid’s Supper was quite similar to the position of Swiss 
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and South Gennan Reformers such as JOHANNES OECOLAMPADIUS ai«l MARTIN 
BUCER. although Schwenckfcld also applied similar reasoning to BAPTISM, the 
church, and the Bible. The Chiistian did not only commune directly with Christ through 
the Spit it in the Lord's Supper, the Spirit also inspired saving FAITH directly, not 
through PREACHING or the Bible. Only after faith was infused could the Chiistian use 
the Scriptures with profit. The Outer Word, the Outer Baptism, and Outer Supper merely 
reflected the Inner Word. Inner Baptism, and Inner Supper that the Chiistian received 
directly and that created a new human capable of leading a visibly Christian life. Reliance 
on the Outer Word and Sacraments produced a dead faith that neither changed the inner 
person nor produced newness of life. 

Schwenckfeld's emphasis on participation in the body and blood of Christ in the Inner 
Eucharist made his CHRISTOLOGY his most distinctive teaching. He and his followers 
often described themselves as Confessors of the Glorified Christ. Schwenckfcld taught 
that God was Father to Christ both in his divinity and humanity. After Christ’s death and 
glorification, his humanity became fully one with the Godhead. Participation in that 
humanity. ai*J through it the divinity, saved and divinized Christians. 

Condemned by both Lutherans and Catholics. Schwenckfcld was forced to leave 
Silesia in 1529. Despite an initially warm welcome in Strasbourg, he was soon at odds 
with the clergy. Schwenckfeld's Spiritualism led him to advocate religious 
TOLERATION and to oppose state churches as unchristian. When combined with his 
dismissal of the outward church. Schwenckfeld’s position made him a threat to the new 
Protestant churches in the cities of GERMANY and SWITZERLAND. He was asked to 
leave Strasbourg in 1533. The vehemence of the clergy of Ulm also led that city to expel 
him. For the rest of his life he remained peripatetic, spending varying periods of time in 
cities and in the castles of nobles sympathetic to him. He died in Ulm in 1563. 

Schwenckfcld built a network of landed nobles and urtvan patricians throughout South 
Germany. With them lie conducted an extensive correspondence, much of which 
survives. WOMEN were especially prominent recipients of his letters, and often were the 
leaders of Schwenckfeldei groups. He seemed especially popular with physicians and 
lawyers. Because of his many poweiful supporters. I>c was also able to publish 
extensively, much to tl>e chagrin of his clerical opponents. His books won him disciples 
among the middle classes in the cities, and this put him in direct competition with 
Anabaptist groups. Although often categorized with the Anabaptists. Schwenckfeld’s 
controversy with PILGRAM MARPECK made clear tl>e differences separating 
ANABAPT1SM and Schwenckfeld’s Spiritualism. 

See also Lutheranism. Germany 
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SCIENCE 


The origins of modern science are usually traced 10 seventeenth-century Europe. The fact 
that the rise of science follows closely upon the Protestant REFORMATION has led to 
considerable speculation about the impact of Protestantism on the emergence of modern 
science, and on the ways in which Protestant doctrines and practices may have 
encouraged the development of the sciences. The Piotestant work ethic, theological 
voluntarism. Protestant anthropology, biblical literalism, and antisacramentalism arc 
aspects of Protestantism that have been plausibly linked to the emergence of modem 
science in the seventeenth century. The subsequent relationship between Protestantism 
and science throughout the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was mostly positive, 
largely because of a strong tradition of natural theology that informed live natural 
sciences. From the middle of live nineteenth century, however, the advent of evolutionary 
theory and the growing influence and prestige of the sciences together provoked diverse 
reactions from different sectors within Protestantism. The historical interactions of 
Protestantism and science are an important aspect of the history of modernity. 


The Merlon Thesis 


As early as live seventeenth century, figures associated with the new sciences drew 
attention to possible connections between Protestantism and the new fomis of natural 
philosophy. In live seminal work The Admncemenl of Learning ( 1605). FRANCIS 
BACON maintained that live reformation of live Christian church was part of a more 
comprehensive reformation of knowledge that had been ordained by providence to take 
place at this time. Arguments suggesting a common origin in divine providence for 
parallel reformations in religion and learning were not uncommon among Protestant 
thinkers in the seventeenth eentuiy. Not until the twentieth century, however, were 
formal attempts made to establish more direct causal connections between Protestantism 
and live emergence of modem science. In the 1930s the sociologist Robeit Merton 
identified a strong link I>etween Puritan commitment and scientific achievement. Merton 
argued that Protestants, and Puritans in particular, were disproponionally represented in 
the ranks of seventeenth-century scientists, pointing out that of the ten figures who 
foimed the nucleus of the Royal Society in its formative stages, seven were Puritans. By 
1663. he observed, almost two-thirds of the Society were Puritans at a period during 
which Puritans constituted a minority in the general population. To account for this 
apparently remarkable conelation. Meiton invoked the "Weber-Tawney” thesis, which 
associated the rise of capitalism with the “Piotestant work ethic" (see MAX WEBER). 
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Meiion suggested that the same "this-worldly asceticism.'' which inspired Puiitans to 
more energetic economic activity, also promoted an engagement with the natural world 
and motivated diligent, scientific enquiry. 

The Merton thesis has not proven convincing to all historians. The term ' puritan'' is 
problematic, and it has often been pointed out that a number of the individuals Merton 
identified as “puritans" had broader religious commitments than those suggested by this 
narrow designation. Moreover, many of the pioneers of earlv modem science— 
JOHANNES KEPLER. Galileo Galilei'. Rend Descaites. and William Harvey—had made 
their most important contributions well before the ascendancy of PURITANISM, a 
movement that was in any case typically English. Galileo and Descartes, of course, were 
Catholics, as were other leading figures in the new sciences. Such criticisms allow for a 
more gcneial link between Protestantism and science, and even for the possibility that 
Protestantism might have provided feitile ground for the development of science once it 
had been established, but they cast sons: doubt on the nexus of the Calvinist doctrine of 
ELECTION, the Protestant work ethic, and scientific activity. 


Voluntarism. Original Sin. and Experimental Science 


Another widely Isold view that links Protestantism with the development of empirical 
science is the “voluntarism and science" thesis. Theological voluntarism is generally 
undeistood as the DOCTRINE according to which God's will is his primary attiibute. and 
is pilot to his reason and goodness. For the voluntarist none of God's acts is necessitated 
by such considerations as wisdom and goodness. In tire moral realm this means that what 
is good is so only because God wills it. In tire physical realm voluntarism is thought to 
entail the view that all events that occur in NATURE do so contingently, and it follows 
that nature must be investigated empirically. To put it another way. for the voluntarist. 
God could have instituted any one of an infinite range of natural orders. To determine 
which of these God actually chose, recourse must be had to observation of nature. 
Moreover, because God's choices in this regard were not driven by reasons, rational 
speculation can provide no insights into tire particular laws that God chose to institute in 
the physical realm. Voluntarism is said to have originated among ceitain late medieval 
thinkers, and is associated w ith the Protestant reformers. It is commonly asserted that the 
promotion of a voluntarist conception of God on the part of Protestant theologians 
provided one of the nxrtaphysical foundations for tire development of empirical science. 

Aspects of this view have also been subjected to criticism. Whether voluntarism can 
be characterized as a typically Protestant theological position is open to question, not 
least because such prominent Catholic natural philosophers as Pierre Gassendi and 
Descartes were also voluntarists. The case of Descartes further complicates the issue, 
given that not only was he an extreme voluntarist but. unlike Gassendi and most other 
voluntarists, he was famously committed to rationalism. Thus, for Descaites. at least 
some fundamental laws of nature could be known through reason alone, without 
empirical investigation of natural states of affairs. The case of Descartes weakens any 
thesis of an exclusive connection between Protestantism, voluntarism, and empiricism. 
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Yet then: is little doubt that voluntarism played an impoitant role in the early modern 
development of tire concept of laws of nature, a concept of central importance in modem 
science. The Aristotelian science of the Middle Ages typically sought explanations in 
terms of the inherent properties of physical objects. It tended, moreover, to be qualitative 
rather than quantitative. During this period the domain of "natural laws" had been the 
moral rather than the physical realm. Laws of nature were then typically understood as 
universal moral principles that could be known through the exercise of reason (see 
NATURAL LAW). The early modern period witnessed the extension of the idea of 
natural laws to the physical world, and voluntarism was central to this development. The 
notion that God directly exercised control over nature through live external imposition of 
mathematical laws replaced the older view of a natural world that was ordered according 
to the intrinsic properties of self-governing matter. Inasmuch as science now concerns 
itself with the discovery of laws of nature, it is indebted to the voluntarist conception of a 
divine legislator who imposed laws on live physical universe. Although it is clear that 
such Protestant thinkers as ROBERT BOYLE and ISAAC NEWTON played a key role 
in this transition, voluntarist contributions to this new science of nature were not confined 
to Protestant thinkers, as the cases of Gassendi and Descartes illustrate. 

Another explanation for the rise of experimental science that finds a special place for 
the role of Protestant thought lelates to the reformers' stress on the limited capacities of 
the fallen human mind. MARTIN LUTHER and JOHN CALVIN both argued that the 
human mind had been corrupted as a consequence of the Fall—a view that differed from 
the standard Thomist position according to which Adam’s mind had merely suffered a 
privation of supernatural gifts. This stance also contrasted with that of Aristotle, who had 
assumed that the mind and the senses were generally reliable, and that science could 
therefore be premised on conimonsense observations of nature in its normal state. The 
more pessimistic assessments of human cognitive capacities that tl>e reformers promoted 
informed the mitigated skepticism of what came to be known as "the experimental 
philosophy." championed by Francis Bacon. Robert Boyle, and the Royal Society. This 
inductive approach eschewed the certainty and confidence that characterized both the 
uncritical empiricism of Aristotelian science and the optimistic rationalism of Descartes. 
For the experimentalists, knowledge of nature would come as the end result of long and 
laborious procedures and the cumulative labors of many generations. Even then, it would 
produce knowledge that was probable at best. Related to this approach was the conviction 
that because nature itself had fallen, it was no longer transparent to human investigators 
in the way it had been for Adam in the Garden of Eden—lienee, again, the need to 
manipulate nature experimentally and to probe its secrets more actively than had 
previously lieen thought necessary. In this manner live renewed emphasis on the Fall and 
on its cognitive effects that followed in the wake of live Reformation helped shape the 
experimental approach to nature that plays so important a role in the history of the natural 
sciences. 
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Science, Scripture, and the Symbolic View «! Nature 


It is often supposed that an emphasis on the AUTHORITY of scripture, particularly when 
combined with a preference for literalism, will inevitably give rise to conflicts with 
scientific conceptions of nature. In tire sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, however, 
literal approaches to the interpretation of scripture actually made an important 
contribution to tire revolution that was taking place in tire sciences. From the time of the 
Church Fathers, and for most of the Middle Ages, the literal sense of scripture formed the 
foundation on which figurative or allegorical readings were constructed. Although in 
principle the literal sense enjoyed primacy, in practice allegorical readings of scripture 
often displaced the literal. This tendency to elevate the importance of nonliteral readings 
was v igorously opposed during the Renaissance by both humanist scholars and Protestant 
reformers, who insisted that scripture be interpreted primarily in its grammatical or literal 
sense. 

The relevance of this for the rise of science lies in the fact that tl»e allegorical 
mentality of medieval scholars was premised on a particular view of nature. Allegory 
entailed the view that natural objects bore moral and theological meanings. As both 
Augustine and Thomas Aquinas had explained, determination of the literal sense of 
scripture lay in identifying the objects to which tire words referred. Tire allegorical 
meaning, however, had to do with tire meanings of the objecis. In tire literal sense words 
referred to objects; in the allegorical sense objects referred to other objects. Allegorical 
readings thus extended to the natural world, which was at that time regarded pr imarily as 
a locus of transcendental truths. Nature was scrutinized primarily for its meanings, rather 
than being understood in terms of causal or mathematical relations. The demise of 
allegory in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—a situation to which the Protestant 
preference for the literal sense was a major contributing factor—was thus accompanied 
by the need to reorder a natural world now evacuated of its rich symbolic theological and 
moral associations. Tire mathematical sciences along with new classificatory schemes of 
natural history that we associate with the new sciences came to fill the vacuum left by the 
collapse of lire symbolic world of the Middle Ages. The rise of biblical literalism was 
thus one of the factors that paved the way for a scientific understanding of nature. 

Other features of Protestantism, in particular a suspicion of images and of tire visual 
realm, further contributed to the decline of the sy mbolic understanding of nature. Central 
to medieval WORSHIP had been the spectacle of the mass, and religious experience was 
mediated by additional sacramental performances, along with images, statuary, and 
VESTMENTS. The reformers had not only vested authority in the literal words of a 
single text, but had changed the emphasis of worship to the PREACHING of the word. 
As a further consequence of their elevation of word over visual representation, 
''idolatrous" images and statues were replaced by inscriptions of the Decalogue or other 
passages of scripture. Protestant reforms thus utterly transfor med the sensory context of 
religious worship, and arguably revolutionized religious experience generally. In all of 
this Protestant reformers evinced a profound distrust of tire visual sense, which was held 
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responsible for idolatry in religion and illicit curiosity in matters of tire sciences. This 
suspicion of all things visual was inevitably felt in the empirical sciences, and 
complemented the general skepticism about tire possibility of knowledge that arose out of 
the more pessimistic anthropology of the reformers. Experimentation, the use of 
magnifying instalments, the development of protocols for judging observation repons, 
communal witnessing, emphasis on the corporate nature of the scientific enterprise, and 
the development of formal theories of vision were all part of a response to tire crisis of 
visual representation precipitated by the Protestant Reformation. 

Biblical literalism also promoted the new sciences of the early modem period in 
another way. New. purely historical readings of tire creation nauatives in Genesis 
provided seventeenth-century thinkers with powerful motivating images for pursuing tire 
natural sciences. Adam was thought to have possessed a perfect knowledge of all 
sciences, a knowledge lost to posterity when he fell from grace and was expelled from the 
Garden of Eden. Seventeenth-century scientists such as Bacon and his successors in the 
Royal Society saw as their goal the regaining of the scientific knowledge of the first man. 
linked, for these individuals the whole scientific enterpiise was an integral pan of a 
redemptive endeavor that, along with tire Christian religion, was to help restore the 
human race to its original perfection. The biblical account of the creation, shorn of 
allegorical elements, provided these early scientists with an important source of 
motivation, and in an age still thoroughly committed to traditional Christianity the new 
science was to gain social legitimacy on account of these religious associations. 


The Age of Physieo-Theology 


Througlrout the Middle Ages, plants, animals, and stones had served the human raee not 
merely for practical purposes but had represented moral and theological truths. All of this 
had Ireen pan of the symbolic and sacramental view of medieval Catholicism. Tire denial 
of symbolic functions to natural objects, which came in the wake of the Refoimation. 
brought w ith it a renewed emphasis on the practical uses of the creatures. It was still held 
that God had made the creatures for human use. but these uses were increasingly 
understood in terms of how they might be exploited for practical purposes rather than 
what they might have represented symbolically. Throughout the eighteenth century and 
well into the nineteenth, an important justification for scientific investigation was that 
these practices enabled human investigators to discern the practical uses of natural 
objects that God had intended for God's human creatures. 

At the same time, some theological truths were still held to be apparent in nature. If 
animals and plants no longer symbolized tlveological and moral truths, they nonetheless 
constituted evidence of God's wisdom and goodness. Tl»e study of nature thus served not 
merely to minister to physical human needs, but remained in some sense a theological 
activity. This was particularly so in ENGLAND, where a strong tradition of natural 
theology flourished. The study of nature was thought to demonstrate the wisdom and 
power of God. and natural theology and natural history were virtually indistinguishable. 
To investigate the natural world was to study God's providential handiwork, and the 
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discipline of natural histoiy consisted largely of the enumeration of instances of divine 
design or contrivance. So intimate was the connection between theology and the study of 
nature that a new hybrid discipline known as "physi co-theology" emerged at this time. 
WILLIAM PALEY'S Natural Theology (1801» is the best known example of the genre. 
It became one of tire standaid texts at CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, and influenced the 
young Charles Datwin during his student days thete. For their part. Catholic thinkers, too. 
contributed to this tradition, although not perhaps with the same enthusiasm as English 
clergymen. Relations between Protestantism and science throughout the eigh-teenth 
century and for much of the nineteenth thus tended to be congenial and close. 


The Conflict Myth 


Two developments in the latter half of the nineteenth century and one in the early 
twentieth centuiy were to disturb the happy alliance represented by the discipline of 
physico-theology. First. tl»e appearance in 1859 of Darwin's Origin of Species seemed to 
challenge both biblical authority and theological claims about the uniqueness of human 
beings. Second, the nineteenth centuiy witnessed tl»e emergence of the professional 
scientist and the beginnings of a conceited campaign to improve the social standing of the 
sciences. Attempts were made to give science a central place in the university curriculum, 
to establish mechanisms for its public funding, and through the formation of professional 
societies, generally to enhance its social prestige. Tire final development, which took 
place early in the twentieth centuiy. was the emergence in the UNITED STATES of a 
conservative fomi of evangelical Protestantism that became known as 
FUNDAMENTALISM. Together, these factors led to a new phase in the relationship 
between Protestantism and science. 

With regard to DARWINISM, it must be pointed out that nineteenth-century 
criticisms came from a variety of sources, not all of them religious. As was the case with 
Galileo's advocacy of tire heliocentric hypothesis, there were significant disputes within 
the scientific community itself over the merits of the theory. Two issues proved 
controversial: the mechanism of natuial selection, and the method that Datwin had used 
to arrive at his theoiy. By tire third decade of the twentieth centuiy. however, most 
scientists had come to accept both natural selection and the Darwinian hypotlwtico- 
deductive method. To a degree, the reactions of both Catholics and the major Protestant 
denominations minor cd those of the scientific community. Genesis was interpreted in 
ways that could be reconciled with evolutionaiy theory, and it was argued that the special 
status of human beings was unaffected by a common aneesuy with apes. Up until the 
1930s many conservative Protestants regarded tl>e "days" of creation set out in the first 
Genesis creation nairativc as long periods of time, and were thus able to give qualified 
support to evolutionary thought. 

As for the nineteenth-century attempts to raise the profile of the sciences, one common 
strategy called for the complete elimination of all religious and moral elements from the 
sphere of the natural sciences. Science was to be a secular discipline, and its methods 
were to be infoimcd by methodological agnosticism. This development coincided neatly 
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with Darwinism, which had made ihe alliance between natural religion and natural 
history superfluous. Some went further in prosecuting this agenda to make the additional 
claim that science and religion were, in fact, inimical. Andrew Dickson White's History 
of the Warfare betw een Science anti Religion (1896) and John Draper's History of the 
Conflict between Religion and Science (I875| famously advanced the thesis that 
throughout history religion had been a regressive force that had obstructed scientific 
progress. Titus was the myth of an ongoing warfare between science and rcligion born. 
Although its historical merits are dubious, its legacy is pervasive, and it continues to 
attract adherents. Subsequent fundamentalist rejections of science also fueled the 
perception of conflict. Equally significant is the fact that the improved fortunes of the 
sciences—the consequence of these nineteenth-century developments—effected a subtle 
inversion of the power relations between science and rcligion. Scientists assumed the 
mantle of authority that once had rested on the CLERGY. By tire end of the nineteenth 
century science had become a cultural force to be reckoned with. 


Twentieth-Century Dev elopments 


The newly established independence of science, along with its growing prestige, led to a 
number of reactions within the Christian church. On the one hand, over the course of the 
twentieth century. Protestant and Catholic thinkers alike have sought to reconcile 
theological doctrines with tlie findings and methods of the sciences. WOLFHART 
PANNENBERG is perhaps ilw most prominent Protestant theologian to attempt such a 
rapprochement. The beginning of the twenty-first century has seen the development of a 
burgeoning field of "science and theology" that has attracted the attention of theologians 
and theologically inclined scientists. This development represents not only a defensive 
apologetic strategy on the part of some theologians, but a genuine rekindling of interest in 
theological issues on the part of some within like scientific community. In certain 
instances, the primacy of the sciences has led to major reformulation or even 
abandonment of fundamental Christian doctrines. PROCESS THEOLOGY might be 
regarded as an instance of the latter. 

On the other hand, the perceived displacement of religion from tike center of the 
cultural life of the West has provoked an entirely different response from some 
conservative Protestants, particularly in North America. Fundamentalist groups, to some 
degree correctly, regard science as having been responsible for the increasing 
marginalization of Christianity in the modern West and for its waning influence in public 
life. For such groups science, and more specifically the teachings of evolutionary 
scientists, represent a threat to the literal truths of Scripture and to important Christian 
beliefs, and as a consequence must lie vigorously resisted. By tike same token 
fundamentalists have also rejected the "liberal" theological positions of fellow Protestants 
who, in their view, have too easily capitulated to the sciences and have under-played 
genuine areas of conflict. Paradoxically, even fundamentalists have tacitly acknowledged 
the cultural prestige of tike sciences, representing themselves as adhering to an alternative 
scientific thesis—CREATION SCIENCE. If biblical literalism helped to pave tike way for 
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ihe emergence of scientific culture in the early modern period and provided motivations 
for its first practitioners, tire same cannot he said for the twentieth century. 


Some Qualifications and Concluding Remarks 


General claims about puiported relationships between Protestantism and science treed to 
be viewed in the light of four important qualifications. First, caution needs to be 
exercised in taking at face value the claims of contemporary historical actors for the 
positive influence of Protestantism on the development of science. In tire seventeenth 
century, when tension between rival modes of Chiistianity in Europe was at a high point, 
utterances about some supposed connection between Protestantism and the advancement 
of know ledge could function as anti-Catlrolie polemic. It suited the purposes of Protestant 
apologists to portray Catholicism as dogmatic, authoritarian, and backward looking. 
Similarly polemical motives are apparent in tire distorted historical treatments written by 
the nineteenth-century progenitors of tire warfare model, although in this instance, 
criticism was extended to religion generally. It is important, in short, to consider likely 
sources of historical bias in accounts of tire historical relations between science and 
religion. 

Second, although this article has alluded to possible positive influences of 
Protestantism on the development of early modern science, its silence with regard to 
Catholicism should trot be interpreted to mean that no contribution was forthcoming from 
that quarter. Mention has already been made of Descartes and Gassendi. A 
comprehensive account of the relations I retween science and Christianity would include a 
mote complete account of Catholic contributions. 

Third. "Protestantism’ 1 is not now. if it ever was. a monolithic phenomenon. The range 
of attitudes toward science exhibited by Protestants from tire end of the nineteenth 
century is sufficient testimony to this principle. Ideally, claims about relationships 
between Protestantism and science should specify which Protestants, in what place, and 
during which historical period. Moreover, in seeking to identify possible historical 
influences it is important to distinguish Protestant doctrines from Protestant practices. 
With respect to the Reformation, likewise, the social and political conditions that ensued 
in its wake treed to be considered separately from the explicit intentions of its principal 
architects. To speak of the impact of Protestantism, then, is to have regard to its 
doctrines, its practices, and tire conditions that it generated. These are not the same and 
may have different and even contrary consequences. 

Fourth, similar considerations apply to science. Tlrere is a popular image of ‘'science'’ 
as a unitary entity that endures over time, and that generates reliable knowledge through 
the application of "the scientific method." However, the cultural institution 'science.'' as 
we currently understand it. is really the product of the nineteenth century. It was then that 
the term '’scientist" first appeared, that professional associations were formed, that the 
sciences began to consolidate their place in the university curriculum, and that the study 
of nature became a genuinely secular enterprise. This is not say that the seventeenth- 
century developments usually referred to as "the scientific revolution" are not central to 
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the genealogy of modem science. However, inasmuch as scientific and religious concerns 
were inextricably bound together at this time, the study of nature was of necessity a 
somewhat different activity from the secular sciences of late modernity. In addition, now 
more than ever, there is a plurality of sciences each with a distinct subject matter and 
range of methodologies. Indeed, it is these differences that account for the fact that it is 
evolutionary biology that generates the most conflict in science-religion discussions, 
whereas cosmology tends to be cordially embraced as a useful ally—almost the reverse 
of the situation of the eighteenth century. 

With these qualifications in mind, three hmad conclusions can be drawn about 
Pixxestantism and science. First, there are good reasons to suppose that Protestantism 
played a significant role in tike emergence of modem science, both because of its 
doctrines and practices, and as a consequence of the social conditions that it generated. 
Second, cordial relations between Protestantism and science persisted through ilk? 
eighteenth century and into the nineteenth. Third, current diversity within both 
Protestantism and the sciences is reflected in a diversity of relationships. 

See also Biblical Inerrancy 
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SCIENTISM 


Scientism in the strongest sense is the view that everything could and should L>e 
understood in terms ot' science. Science is then typically interpreted in a narrow way. 
refetring only to the natural sciences. A weaker version of scientism holds that as much 
as possible could and should be understood in teims of science. It is assumed that there is 
something problematic, inferior, or even irrational about activities or enteiprises that 
could not be understood in such a way. 

In what follows a background to scientism is given, different versions of scientism arc 
distinguished, and the criticism that scientism has received especially from Protestant 
thinkers is presented. 


Background 


The overwhelming intellectual and practical successes of SCIENCE have led some 
people to think that them are no real limits to the competence of science, no limits to 
what can be achieved in the name of science. There is nothing outside the domain of 
science, nor is there any area of human life to which science cannot successfully be 
applied. A scientific account of anything and everything constitutes the full stoiy of the 
universe and its inhabitants. Or. if there are limits to the scientific enterprise, the idea is 
that science at least sets the boundaries for what we humans can ever know about reality. 
This is the view of scientism. 

The historical roots of scientism can probably be traced to the ENLIGHTENMENT 
with its ideology of progress and perfectibility. Peihaps its most well-known historical 
advocate is live French social philosopher Auguste Comte (1798-1857) and his attempt to 
create a religion based on science: the "Religion of Humanity." Another interesting and 
far-reaching attempt to have science take over many of the functions of religion and thus 
itself become a religion was made by the German chemist and Nobel Prize-winner 
Wilhelm Ostwald (1853-1932). He argued for science as an "Ersatzieligion"—a 
substitute religion. Yet many different forms of scientism have emerged over live last 
three centuries. 

During the last three decades, an increasing number of distinguished natural scientists, 
including Peter Atkins. Riehaid Dawkins. Carl Sagan, and Edward O. Wilson (as well as 
philosopher* like Daniel D.Dennett and Michael Ruse), have advocated scientism in one 
form or another. Besides receiving a number of prestigious scientific ptizes and awards, 
these scientists have sold an enormous number of books. Their views have been 
discussed in newspaper* and have been broadcast on radio and television. If scientism has 
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been around for a while, the great impact these advocates of scientism have had on 
popular Western CULTURE is new. They have brought not only science, but also 
scientism, into the living room of ordinaiy people. 


Different Versions of Scientism 


All advocates of scientism believe that the boundaiies of science ti.e.. the natural 
sciences) could and should be expanded in such a way that something not previously 
understood as science can become a part of science. Thus a possible synonym for 
scientism is scientific expansionism. How exactly the boundaries of science should be 
expanded and what more precisely it is that is to be included w ithin science are issues on 
which there is disagreement, and for this reason, scientism cannot immediately be 
equated with scientific naturalism or materialism (although such an equation is often 
correct). Scientific naturalism or materialism is rviughly the view that all genuine 
knowledge about reality is to be found through science and science alone, and that matter 
(or matter and energy) is the fundamental reality in the universe. 

The most common way of defining scientism, however, is to say that it is the view that 
science tells us everything there is to know about reality. The epistemological version of 
scientism is an attempt to expand the boundaries of science in such a way that all genuine 
(in contrast to apparent) knowledge must either be scientific or at least be reducible to 
scientific knowledge. Everything outside science is therefore taken as a matter of mere 
belief and subjective opinion. Consequently, live agenda of the scientists who accept this 
form of scientism is to strive to incotporate many other areas of human life w ithin the 
sciences, so that rational consideration and acquisition of knowledge can be made 
possible in these fields as well. This is a part of the mission of the scientistic faith: In a 
demon-haunted world, science is the candle in the dark. Epistemic scientism raises an 
obvious challenge to Christianity (or any other religion). Christianity could give us 
knowledge about God. human beings, and the world only if those knowledge claims 
could be confirmed by the methods of the natural sciences, because genuine 
know ledge—according to this version of scientism—could be obtained only through such 
methods. 

Another way of expanding the boundaries of science is to maintain that science not 
only can fully explain morality, but also can replace traditional ETHICS and tell us how 
we ought to behave. Science, contrary to what we previously have thought, can justify 
ethical norms and beliefs and provide us with a new. scientific ethic. However, for a 
claim to be scientistic in this sense, it must maintain more than that science is relevant to 
ethics. Nobody would deny that. Rather, it must state that science is the sole (or at least 
by far the most impoitant) source for developing a moral theory and explaining moral 
behavior. To live extent that advocates of nonnative scientism offer an account of 
morality that contradicts a Christian understanding of morality, it creates a challenge to 
Christianity. So. for instance, if science (as some evolutionary biologists claim) can show 
that morality is an illusion and ultimately about selfishness or maximizing one's 
reproductive success, then genuine altruism of the Mother Teresa kind seems not to be 
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possible or at least irrational. But. according to Christians, altruistic people such as 
Mother Teresa behave rather in the most rational way. because they actually reflect the 
unselfishly loving character of God. 

Perhaps the most astonishing kind of scientism is the one that expresses a belief in the 
salvific mission of science. The idea is that because we have modem science, we no 
longer have to resort to superstition when faced with such deep problems as “Is there a 
meaning to life?". 'What are we here for?", and "What is human nature?" because 
science is capable of dealing with all these questions and constitutes in addition the only 
alternative to superstition. Science can be our new religion and answer our existential 
questions. Indeed, we ought to become "science believers" and leave our traditional 
religions behind. Scientism in this form is the idea of SALVATION through science 
alone. Salvific scientism is the view that science alone cannot only fully explain 
traditional religion and but also replace it. 


Criticism of Scientism 


Scientism I including scientific naturalism) has been severely criticized by many 
Protestant thinkers, including Ian Barbour. Alvin Plantinga. Huston Smith. Mikael 
Stenmark, and Keith Ward, as well as by other groups of scientists and scholars. The 
critical responses have differed, depending on what form of scientism is being analyzed 
and what understanding of Christianity is being defended. The main criticism, however, 
is that the advocates of scientism, in their attempt to expand the boundaries of science, 
base their arguments not merely on scientific, but also on philosophical premises, and 
thus scientism is not science proper, but rather naturalism or atheism disguised. 

Perhaps the most embarrassing problem for spokes-persons for scientism is that one of 
its central claims seems to be self-refuting. The difficulty is that the scientistic belief that 
we can only know what science can tell us tepistemic scientism) seems to be something 
that science cannot tell us. How can one set up a scientific experiment to demonstrate the 
truth of that claim? It scents impossible. But we cannot bum that scientific knowledge is 
the only mode of knowledge unless we are able to determine this by scientific means. 
This is so simply because science—according to epistemic scientism—sets the limits for 
what we can possibly know. Hence the claim that we can only know what science can tell 
us falsifies itself. If it is true, then it is false. 

See also Natural Law 
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SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE 


The Scofield Reference Bible emerged as one of lire most influential texts in twentieth- 
century evangelicalism and fundamentalism shortly after Oxford University Press 
published the first edition in 1909. Conceptualized and compiled by the Reverend Cyrus 
Ingerson Scofield <1843-19211. the BIBLE contained a series of connected topical 
references known as “chain links." extensive annotations, attractive paragraphing, and 
supplementary material aimed at explaining and clarifying the KING JAMES VERSION 
text for average readers. Ideologically, Scofield's commentary supported, reflected, and 
somewhat modified the views associated with John Darby and tlte Plymouth Brethren, 
dividing the Bible into seven historical periods known as dispensations and arguing for 
the pre-tribulation secret rapture of the Due Christian church. The reference bible proved 
extraordinary popular and has sold tens of millions of copies since its initial appearance. 
Scofield himself revised and prepared a second edition in 1917. and Oxford issued a third 
edition in 1967 under live supervision of an editorial board that consisted of leading 
evangelical and fundamentalist scholars. 


Cyrus Ingerson Scofield 


retails concerning Scofield's life remain somewhat sketchy and controversial. 
Supporters and detractors have contested various biographical facts and drawn deeply 
contrasting portraits of the man. but several common themes and elements emerge from 
their accounts. Scofield was born on August 19. 1843. in Lenawee County. Michigan, not 
far from the Ohio border, where his parents farmed and operated a saw -mill. At some 
point, probably in the late 1850s. Scofield migrated to Wilson County. Tennessee, and at 
the outbreak of the CIVIL WAR. enlisted in the Confederate army, serving one year with 
the Tennessee infantry. By tiro late 1860s. he had relocated to St. Louis, married into a 
prominent local family, and commenced the study of law under the patronage of his 
wealthy in-laws. Politics and legal work occupied Scofield for the next decade as he 
moved his family to Kansas, earned election to the slate legislature as a Republican, and 
was appointed U.S. attorney for Kansas. Personal problems, legal troubles, and continual 
bouts with alcoltol apparently cut short his political career in the early 187<>s. and 
Scofield subsequently moved back to St. Louis, leaving his family behind. His wife 
ultimately secured a final divorce decree in 1883. retaining custody of the couple's two 
children. 

At some point in 1879. Scofield apparently underwent a conversion experience in St. 
Louis. He began studying Christianity under the prominent Presbyterian minister and 
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ardent dispensatronalist James Hall Brookes, assisted in DWIGHT L.MOODV'S urban 
evangelistic campaign, joined the Pilgrim Congregational Church, and became ailing 
director of the St. Louis YMCA. Within a very short time. Scofield earned a considerable 
reputation w ith the growing pandenomi-national coalition of conservative Protestants that 
would eventually coalesce into the fundamentalist movement. In 1XX2 the 
Congregationalist Church’s American Home Missions Board for live Southwest called 
Scofield to Dallas. Texas, where he remarried and spent the next twelve years slowly 
transforming a struggling congregation into the influential First Congregational Church, 
subsequently renamed Scofield Memorial Church. After pastoring Moody's Trinitarian 
Congregational Church in East Northficki. Massachusetts from 1895 through 1902. 
Scofield returned to Dallas and served basically as an absentee pastor while working on 
his reference Bible project. Scofield severed his connection with the Dallas church and 
with Congregationalism generally in 1909. perhaps owing to his conviction that the 
denomination had grown too liberal and modernist in its sympathies. He affiliated with 
the Soutltern Presbyterian Church at Paris. Texas, and relocated to Long Island shortly 
thereafter. Scofield launched a popular correspondence course and night school in New 
York City and successfully completed his second edition of the Reference Bible. Plagued 
by ill health for the last several years of his life. Scofield died at Douglas!on. New York, 
on July 24. 1921. 

Scofield's prominence in evangelical and fundamentalist circles owed principally to 
his cultivation of. and participation in. a growing network of conservative Christian 
institutions that began to take shape in the late nineteenth century. He participated 
regularly in the annual Bible conferences that drew together a national evangelical cohort 
interested in exploring prophecy belief and debating ptemillennial themes each sumner 
in pleasant resort settings. Scofield also developed his own correspondence courses based 
on his interpretations of biblical text. Indeed, he proved instrumental in conceptualizing, 
founding, anrl’or managing several important Protestant institutions, including: Lake 
Charles College. North field' Bible Training School. New York Night School of the Bible. 
Central American Mission, and Philadelphia School of the Bible. His writings reflect a 
consistent commitment to dispensations! premil lennialism: his career pattern illustrates 
his effort to forge a broad Christian coalition that transcended denominational 
boundaries. The publication of The Scofield Reference Bible in 1909 most clearly 
articulated his theological views and proved to he a critical document in both coalescing 
conservative Christian sentiment and providing coherence to the somewhat inchoate 
fundamentalist movement. 


First Edition 


Scofield's closest friends and associates recalled that he began formulating his plan for a 
reference bible during the early years of his Dallas pastorate, hut that he did not 
thoroughly commit himself to the endeavor until July 1901. while attending a summer 
Bible conference at Sea Cliff on Long Island. Evangelical colleagues enthusiastically 
embraced the concept and encouraged him to persist. Initial financial support came from 
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Alwyn Bull. Jr., u wealthy New Yoric City real estate broker attending the Bible 
conference, and from John T.Pirie. the Chicago-based department store magnate whose 
Sea Cliff estate hosted the Christian gathering. Recognizing the need to minimize 
pastoral responsibilities. Scofield returned to First Congregational Church in Dallas in 
December 1902 and negotiated a protracted sabbatical. He spent the next several years 
working on the Bible project, primarily in Europe, where l>e also established a connection 
with Henry FTowde. the head of Oxford University Press. Frowde promoted the reference 
Bible to officials at Oxford's American Branch, and the first edition appeared in 1909. 

Several core principles, reflected both in the introduction to the 1909 edition and in 
discussions w ith colleagues, undergirded Scofield's work. First, and perhaps foremost, he 
committed himself to using the King James text rather than the Revised Version of 1885. 
Although he acknowledged the significance of nineteenth-century biblical scholarship 
and the discovery of ancient monastic manuscripts in die 1840s and 1850s. Scofield 
believed that these developments confirmed the essential accuracy of the Authorized 
Version and that minor corrections might be addressed through emendations and textual 
notes. The reference Bible thus both confirmed and contributed to the general popularity 
of the King James Version and. in Scofield's view, allowed him to combine up-to-date 
scholarly viewpoints with the perceived literary merit of the 1611 translation. 

Second. I>e sought to base his book on the soundest contemporary scholarship, while 
avoiding interpretations that he viewed as representing mere novelties. "The Editor 
disclaims originality." he proudly announced in his introduction, and Scofield clearly 
intended the reference bible to reflect evangelical orthodoxy rather than to offer 
interpretive breakthroughs. Accordingly, he assembled an impressive list of consulting 
editors in order to lend broader credibility to the project, and their names constituted 
many of the leading conservative voices in early twentieth-century Protestantism: Arno 
C.Gaebelein <1841-19451. ARTHUR T.PIERSON. James M.Gray. William J.Erdman. 
Henry G.Weston. Elmore Harris, and W.G. Moorcliead. Scofield composed much of the 
text abroad, working at Oxford. England, and Montreaux. Switzerland where he claimed 
to have consulted several leading European biblical scholars and have used the most 
sophisticated academic libraries. 

Third. Scofield's distinctive method of linking topical references and concepts 
throughout the Bible remained in his mind a significant advance over older “unscientific" 
methods. His chain links allowed readers to systematically trace keywords and themes 
throughout the Scriptures, thereby creating a sense of unity, consistency, and coherence 
across the entire text. Scofield especially emphasized ptoplwtic beliefs, carefully linking 
their exposition in the Hebrew Bible to their fulfillment in the New Testament. Further. 
Scofield intended live topical references to provide readers with a holistic view of 
Scripture that discouraged litem from drawing hasty generalizations and from quoting 
material out of context. 

Other editorial decisions also differentiated his work from the growing body of 
biblical commentaries, study helps, and excgetical literature that flooded the early 
twentieth-century Christian book market. Scofield offered simple and straightforward 
definitions of such controversial concepts as sin. grace, and justification. Brief 
introductory notes preceded each book of the Bible, and italicized subheads guided the 
reader topically through the subsequent text. Explanatory notes appeared on the same 
page as the concepts under review, thus facilitating ready reference. Difficult and obscure 
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words received pronunciation aids. Throughout his introduction Scofield repcaiedly 
emphasized ihe average reader as his iniended audience and his principal aim involved 
making lire Bible more accessible and understandable to a broader reading public. 

In the final analysts, the most distinctive feature of The Scofield Reference Bible, and 
the characteristic that ultimately proved most influential and controversial, involved his 
incorporation of dispensational beliefs into the annotations. Scofield believed whole¬ 
heartedly in the verbal, literal inerrancy of Scripture, and argued that live Bible contained 
a series of progressive divine revelations that articulated and ex-plained God's dealings 
with humankind. He divided biblical history into seven broad chronological periods, 
known as •‘dispensations.” Each dispensation constituted a period of time during which 
human beings were tested by some specific revelation of God s will and each could be 
traced to a particular biblical passage that inaugurated a new dispensation. Scofield 
defined the seven dispensations as follows: Innocence (Genesis 1:28). Conscience 
(Genesis 3:22). Human Government (Genesis 8:20). Promise (Genesis 12:1). Law 
(Exodus 19:8). Grace (John 1:17). and Kingdom (Ephesians 1:10). 


Subsequent History 


Critics initially greeted The Scofield Reference Bible with mixed reviews: liberals 
rejected its intellectual assumptions while some conservatives felt that it relied 
excessively on good works as a means of salvation and that it suffered from theological 
inconsistency. Still, after modest but promising initial sales, the volume quickly gained 
considerable popularity. The prominent consulting editors aggressively promoted the 
book and it proved especially attractive to participants at Bible conferences and 
evangelistic campaigns. In 1911. Oxford issued a 300th anniversary commemorative 
edition of the King James Bible containing Scofield's chain links along with a ‘'carefully 
corrected text'* scrutinized by prominent biblical scholars. 

Within a few years. Scofield decided (hat a completely new and improved revision of 
his 19<»9 compilation seemed necessary, and Oxford agreed to issue a second edition in 
1917. One major change involved the incorporation of exact dates into the text, based on 
Archbishop Jantes Ussber's (1581-1656) chronology and pinpointing the date of creation 
at 4(KM B.C. Scofield also incorporated a new section, entitled "A Panoramic View of the 
Bible.” that sought to emphasize unifying themes throughout the Bible and present the 
compiler's understanding of the relationship between various textual elements. For 
Scofield. Christ remained at the center of the Bible, and all sixty-six books could be 
grouped under five thematic concepts: preparation for Christ, constituting tlve entire Old 
Testament; manifestation of Jesus in the world, explicated through the Gospels: 
propagation of Jesus's message, contained in the Acts; explanation of Christ’s ministry, 
described in the Epistles: and consummation of God's work through Christ, revealed in 
the Apocalypse. 

The reference bible remained a best-seller for Oxford into tl>e mid-twentieth century. 
Oxford University Press offered a complete Scofield product line and numerous foreign 
language translations appeared. Oxford even contracted with E. Schuyler English (1899- 
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1981). former president of Philadelphia School of the Bible and editor of Out Hope 
magazine, to abridge tire annotations into a popular Pilgrim Edition <1948). which 
employed the King James text and was designed primarily for young readers. By 1954 
Oxford concluded that recent archaeological discoveries, exegetical advances, and 
changes in the English language justified a revision of Scofield's wort:. Accordingly, the 
press commissioned a third major edition of the reference bible and selected English to 
chair tire editorial committee. The eight other committee members represented the 
leading fundamentalist and evangelical scholarly institutions in mid-twentieth century 
America: John FAValvoord < I9I0-) of Dallas Theological Seminary. William Culbertson 
(1905-1991) of Moody Bible Institute. Wilbur M.Smith (1894-19761 of Fuller 
Theological Seminary. Frank E.Gaebelein of The Stony Biook School. Alva McClain 
(I888-I968i of Grace Theological Seminary. Clarence E-Mason. Jr., of Philadelphia 
College of the Bible. Charles L. Feinberg of Talbot Theological Seminary, and Allan 
MacRae of Faith Theological Seminary. 

The 1967 edition retained Scofield’s dispensational system, revelatory outlook, and 
pretribulationist stance. Tire editors did change the sixth dispensation from "Grace" to 
"Church Age" and attempted to clarify a related doctrinal issue by carefully noting that 
salvation in every dispensation depended upon grace through faith. This modification 
sought to combat critics' claims that Scofield had implied that humanity might be saved 
through good works rather than faith, and that he limited salvation by grace to one 
particular dispensation. Other alterations attempted to place the 1967 volume more in 
conformity with contemporary textual and critical scholarship, as well as with twentieth- 
century developments in Bible prophecy. The reviser: abandoned Ussher’s chronology, 
for example, acknowledging that no date earlier than 2000 B.C. could be accurately fixed 
and that subsequent dates could only be approximated in most instances. 

The editorial committee continued to rely on the King James Version as its biblical 
text, but it introduced numerous changes designed to make tire language more intelligible 
to a late twentieth-century public. English and his colleagues altered obsolete and archaic 
words, modernized spellings, changed relative pronouns, and occasionally clarified 
questionable translation decisions, carefully noting modifications in the text. They also 
greatly expanded the editorial apparatus, nearly doubling the number of notes to over 
1.500. and providing approximately 50.000 cross-references in contrast to the 27.000 in 
the 1917 edition. The committee also included new maps drawn in accordance with 
contemporary archaeological and cartographical advances, a concise concordance 
especially prepared for the revision, revised subheadings that more clearly differentiated 
editorial commentary from biblical text, and expanded introductions to each book. Sales 
figures indicate that the 1967 Scofield proved popular, though not as revolutionary or 
influential as its early twentieth-century predecessors. Oxford estimates that the third 
edition has sold millions of copies since its appearance, and sales numbered in the tens of 
thousands annually through the late 1990s. Clearly. The Saifield Reference Bihie 
continued to satisfy a loyal audience of theologically conservative Protestants who 
remained devoted to tire King James Version and who sought interpretive aids that 
remained faithful to dispensationalist teachings. 
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SCOTLAND 


Contempt and Scottish Protestantism seem to have gone hand in hand. Viewed from the 
eighteenth century. arguably Scotland's finest hour, the CHURCH OF SCOTLAND and 
its clergy appear almost to deserve live same opprobrium as the Catholic church, complete 
with its prelatic hierarchy and indulgences, from which Protestantism had dramatically 
removed itself at the time of the REFORMATION. Tire professor of divinity at 
Aberdeen. Alexander Gerard, in a series of “Theological Prelections'' published in 1799. 
undei the title The Pastoral Care, cited the oft-repeated list of contemptible practices of 
the clergy as both an admonition to his students and as a historical reminder. In timely 
fashion Gerard's instruction was also intended as a corrective to the ''misrepresentation'' 
not just of "abuses ' but. more important, of the relation of Protestantism's official church 
in Scotland to the national character itself, and indeed of "religion itself.” 

The "disrespect” and "detestation of mankind” fell on ministers purpoitedly guilty of 
"hypocrisy, superstition, ambition, vanity, party-spirit, rancour, and revenge.’' As 
enthusiastic in its "malicious eagerness and exultation” as son*: of those religious parties 
were themselves, this mischief converted "imaginary faults” into "real vices." and "small 
failings" into “atrocious crimes." Moreover, throughout all of these "great blemishes” it 
made no allowance for the "weakness of human nature, or the temptations of lire world.” 
Significantly. Gerard nukes reference here to his countryman DAVID HUME'S "Essay 
on National Characters." recognizing perhaps that this Scottish Trojan horse threatened to 
"confound” the "natural and primary tendency” of Scotland's national church and to fell 
the "city.” this great "Athens of the Notth” (Edinburgh, the eventual seat of the combined 
Church of Scotland's Assembly Hall). But what was that "tendency.” that the Orkney 
poet and critic Edwin Muir should, on traveling through the Borders region and 
encountering Melrose Abbey, also muse that after the Refoimation something of 
"transcendent loveliness” should have passed out of Scotland's life? 


Protestantism and Scottish Nationalism 


Protestantism in Scotland has ever been tied inextricably to the nation’s character and its 
fortunes. The nineteenth-century historian H.T.Buckle went so far as to charge that the 
Scotch church had "dwarfed and mutilated” tire national character in the seventeenth 
centuiy. thereby making the work of Scotland's "Enlightenment” thinkers all tire more 
difficult, in their attempt to wrest from what some have called that "glacial age of 
Calvinism” a society and an economy worthy of its people. However, mutilation can 
infect all those who would tamper with, or confound, the body. As he reflected on the 
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patronage that had sustained the reign of the uxalled Moderates in eighteenth-century 
Scotland, a youthful Dr. THOMAS CHALMERS, whose sheer oratory later helped to 
bring about the Disruption from which emerged the Free Church of Scotland in 1843. 
proclaimed utter distaste. A student still at St. Andrews, and a contemporary of James 
Mylne who earned a icputation as a radical "sensationalist" after he left a curacy at 
Paisley Abbey to become Glasgow's professor of moral philosophy. Chalmers admitted 
that he and his fellow students had "inhaled not a distaste only, but a positive contempt, 
for all that is properly and peculiarly gospel" tMcCosh 1875:394). 

Their contempt had the ring of earlier cries of disdain not. however, as tire young 
Chalmers then supposed, for things "peculiarly gospel." but for the empty rhetoric as well 
as practices that had come to distort and malign the "everlasting Gospel" of the "true 
Church of Scotland." in the words of his friend and fellow "Dismpter." James McCosh. It 
was the same ring that two centuries before had been heard in tire voices of JOHN KNOX 
and ANDREW MELVILLE, in successive stages the catalysts, if not strictly the founders 
(that "Headship" belonged, of course, to Christ, as Covenanters and Free Church 
ministers never failed to remind their flocks) of Protestantism in Scotland. The object of 
Knox’s and Melville's contempt had rather been popery, episcopacy, and kings (sec 
BISHOP AND EPISCOPACY). If these throe objects were the seeds of 
PRESBYTERIANISM, the contempt horn against them planted itself deep in the Scottish 
mind. Its issue, a creature of ironic form, was no less than tire flowering of a spirit of 
national liberty and the fruit of a fanatical intolerance. 

That intolerance has sometimes had its share of almost comical twists. Although 
antipapistical. antilituigical. and antiepiscopal invective may be regarded as extreme 
rebukes of other persons' forms of WORSHIP, under the shifting, acrimonious, high- 
stakes. and frequently destructive tides of political maneuvering, especially in the 
seventeenth century, the installation of a bishop or prelate I sere, the imposition of "popish 
words" such as ‘CLERGY" and "LAITY" there, and “anti-christian” liturgical forms 
everywhere (so said JOHN BAllJ.lE. live Presbyterian preacher and principal of Glasgow 
University, of the "beautiful prayers" of live Scottish Prayer Book forced on them by 
Charles I and the archbishop of Canterbury WILLIAM LAUD, in 1636). were enough to 
turn blood and sea red. Tit for tat. Scottish Covenanters hit back with their own peculiar 
logic. Unlike the fairly evenly balanced forces of Catholicism and Piotestantism then in 
ENGLAND. 

"in Scotland it was not so: nearly all (for the Catholics were nx:re 
Ishmaelites) were then Presbyterian. When the Covenanters insisted that 
Charles 1 and when the protesters insisted that Charles II should force 
Presbyterianism on England and Ireland, they returned, unconsciously, to 
Tudor principles. If it was wrong for the king to compel Scotland to 
accept the Liturgy (however slightly modified, in deference to the Scots], 
it was right for him to compel England and Ireland to accept 
Presbyterianism. Such was Covenanting logic" (Lang 1904:28). 

The niceties of this logic notwithstanding. Lang was under no illusions about the temper 
that fueled and fired it time after time during the same centuiy. Protestantism in Scotland, 
he recounts, like its counterpait in England, owned a "savage religious temper.” 
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THOMAS HOBBES hod attested as much, and had built an argument for political 
authoritarianism on the basis of just such a ruthless intolerance of anyone standing in 
one's way. yet with a zeal and a relish for blood not in the convened, but in the natural 
human soul. 

H.T.Buckle. who has earned his own share of Scottish nationalist wrath, described the 
Presbyterian body that grew out of the sixteenth- and seventeenth-ccntuiy conflicts as a 
“restless and unsciupulous body, greedy after power, and grossly intolerant of whatever 
opposed their own views’’ (Buckle 1970:110). The fearlessness of religious intolerance 
made even kings and nobles want to ally themselves to this energy, if not strictly to its 
principles. As Buckle noted, albeit with his own disdain, the Scotch clergy "covered with 
contempt" like "great ones of the earth" and "cast down" all "who were above them." 
Those bitterly and cruelly divisive contlicts to which many historians have alluded had 
arisen in large measure out of Presbyierian concerns to reclaim ecclesiastical properties 
seized by like Crown with the help of self-interested nobles; to ensure the democracy (the 
system of equality insisted on by Knox and his leadership successor Andrew Melville, as 
early as 1575) of the elect against the almost irresistible tides of hierarchical thinking; 
and to discipline (to "inure." in a word much favored by Scottish educationalists in the 
eighteenth century) the soul not only against political restorations, which would 
eventually lead to such torments for the Scots as the Act of Union of 1707. but also 
against the msiamuiio. the celebration of new beginnings predicted by FRANCIS 
BACON, which would bring about the advancenxmt at once of learning and of luxury. 
Buckle himself had to concede that even w hen the Church of Scotland fostered a feeling 
"almost...of disgust." its most fanatical adherents were nevertheless to be admired for 
having "kept alive the spirit of national liberty." 


Change 


Ironically, that same spirit has among modem Scots succeeded in hoisting Buckle with 
his ow n petard. The guiding principles of his historical reading of live Scots—ignorance 
and fear—have seemed to thinkers such as George Davie rather to cover, and to color, 
himself. Fear leads to all sorts of excesses, none more so than in contagiously colorful 
historical accounts. Buckle had taken the servile and ignominious fear, with which he 
claimed the Scots clergy had crushed all the noblest feelings of human nature, and had 
splashed it over the entire Scots character, painting the latter, under the name of "Scottish 
Calvinism." as now permanently "dwarfed and mutilated." TTtis virtual defacement of the 
Scots character, ironically by its own Presbyierian and egalitarian ethos, survives in spite 
of. or paradoxically because of. the winds of metaphysical, educational, scientific, 
jurisprudential, and indeed cultural change that blew across Scotland during the 
eighteenth century and made it. a worthy companion to FRANCE itself, one of the 
bastions of the new. distinctly modern and secularist age. Davie recognizes a certain 
restraint in Buckle - s. as also in the historian FAV.Maitland s, judgment. tempered as they 
are by an acknowledgment of the dramatic changes in post-1707 Scotland, but he 
expresses chagrin that other historians, such as Hugh Trevor-Roper and even the Scottish 
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Gordon Donaldson, have taken up the cudgel of mutilation to (scat the excesses of 
Scottish EVANGELICALISM into the less repugnant, more moderate, conformity of 
Scottish with English foims of Protestantism that lire Act of Union la political, not a 
religious settlement) supposedly made possible. 

If there is such a thing as a religious monopoly in Scotland, a CALVINISM so deeply 
branded into the Scots character as to "dwarf all other features, then a historical decision 
of considerable moment comes to tire fore. Either pre-Union Scotland was a pure 
backwardness of austerity and fanaticism that even the long shadow of the post-Union 
eighteenth century was only gradually able to erode <as Scottish historians such as 
H.G.Graham and James Young have urged), or not even the civilizing force of political 
union with England nor the dynamics of Scotland's own great enlightenment could quite 
efface the savageiy. the dogmatic tone, the inflexibility, and the ignorance of this largely 
middle- to lower-class religious outlook. (If the Moderate Presbyterianism of the 
eighteenth century seems positively genteel by comparison, the reason lies in tire fact that 
the Church of Scotland was for a sustained period under the sway of the cultured and 
intellectual upper classes.) The idea that Scotland might have evolved a "distinctive 
blend." as George Davie puts it. of the "secular and tire sacred." that Protestantism in 
Scotland might over time have actually transformed itself from within into an entity 
combining disciplines of mind with those of soul and body, has until quite recently not 
been taken as seriously as it might Ire. Among others, more recent thinkers such as Craig 
Beveridge and Ronald Turnbull have endeavored to change tire religious face of 
Scotland, as it were, uniting it more positively, less on the long-held note of 
inferiori/ation.” with the real cultural and political forces at work in the Scottish nation. 

Even Edwin Muir characterized his own people as "a dull drove of faces harsh and 
vexed." The blame rested squarely on the shoulders, or rather in the "preaching palms." 
of Kirox and Melv ille. Scottish Calvinism had created a joyless countenance, the faces of 
its children, according to others, are those of the starving and culturally destitute. 
Beveridge and Turnbull counter "this mindless endorsement of metiopolitan prejudice" 
by citing what they regard as the strengths, not weaknesses, of Knox's legacy or rather of 
Scotland's Calvinist inheritance more generally—"moral seriousness, distrust of 
complacency |and| passion for theoretical argument" (Beveridge and Turnbull 1989:10). 
To their modern list might lie added, perhaps more judiciously, the insights of the Rev. 
Hugh Blair, a Moderate preacher as well as professor of rhetoric and belle lettres at 
Edinburgh, and thus very much a product of that age of transformation that one might 
rather call, in deference to Davie's principle of a distinctive blend in Scottish culture, the 
age of "polite Calvinism.” In a sermon entitled. “On the Mixture of Joy and Fear in 
Religion.” Blair achieves his own blend of religious discipline with practical fulfillment, 
the rigors of "duty" and "obedience" with die "cheerfulness” of "performance." Wanting 
this combination, lie asserted, "our religion discovers itself not to be genuine in principle, 
and in practice it cannot be stable. Religious obedience, destitute of joy. is not genuine in 
its principle.” It is possible that Buckle could not see the "joy” behind the faces of 
ignorance and fear in the children of Knox and Melville. It is also possible that the Books 
of Discipline, as they were called, could not see the joy within themselves. 
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The Reign of Discipline 


The physical face of Scottish Protestantism had never shown itself to be a thing of 
aesthetic grandeur or even comeliness. It. too. bore the marks, it seems, of austerity, or 
perhaps only of neglect, whether truly spiritual or simply zealously indifferent. In the 
First Book of Discipline, preserved in Knox's History of the Reformation, a series of 
"recommendations.'' between April 1560 and January 1561. to "tire lords" la provisional 
governing body of Protestant nobles and lairds), the principles of austerity had been 
enunciated. They were directed, of course, primarily against the legacy of "idolatry" that 
had led to the "holy Sacraments" being "(wrongly) ministered" in buildings as diverse as 
abbeys, nunneries, cathedral kirks, and colleges. Significantly, the only exceptions to this 
"suppression" of idolatry were to be the "parish Kirks or Schools" which had found a 
home in the properties confiscated after the Reformation. Nevertheless, however austere 
might have been the recommended “doors, close windows of glass, thatch or slate able to 
withhold rain, a bell to convocate the people together, a pulpit, a basin for baptism, and 
tables for the ministration of the Lord's Supper." repairs were to be made in live event 
that "unseemliness of the place (should) eorne in contempt." 

In spite of this attempt to put distance between Scottish Protestants and such 
"contempt." Andrew Lang notes a description of St. Giles’ Church in 1627 as telling of a 
colorless, if not joyless, setting for worship, but also of a spiritual discipline run amok in 
the gmwing capitalism of the day: "Bare walls and pillars all clad with dust, sweepings 
and cobwebs...and on every side live restless resorting of people treating of their worldly 
affairs; son*: writing and making obligations, contracts, and discharges, others laying 
counts or telling over sums of money" (Lang 1904:iii.25). Pait of the resistance in 1638 
to the infliction on the Scottish Church of an oiderly or "decent" LITURGY, one that was 
as unifomi throughout the churehes as it was free of "haibarisms" or political jibes, was 
that it lacked "conception" or the free spiinging to mind of inspired thoughts or radical 
opinions. The General Assembly at Perth in 1618 bad enjoined that "everie minister...sail 
make choice of several! /sic/ and pertinent texts of Scripture, and frame their doctrine 
and exhortation thereto, and rebuke all superstitious observation and licentious 
profanation" of live appointed holy days of Christmas. Good Friday. Easter. Ascension 
Day. and Whitsuntide. Nevertheless both the "choice" and the "framing" were to be 
freely "conceived." 

The other element in Scottish Protestantism’s resistance to liturgical order was that it 
gave ile facto recognition to live hated prelatic rule of that hierarchically defined church, 
now spitefully teimed "the Devil." With free "conception" logically came the principle of 
egalitarianism whereby each preacher was to be deemed equal to eveiy other. Just as the 
feisty Covenanters claimed to be fearless in "bearding Islanding up) to |the) face" of 
James VI. so tlvey would "beard" to any prelate and certainly to that "Romane /sicl 
Antichrist” the Pope. Sentiment against all things papistical ran high. The so-called 
Negative Confession of 1581. which was later to fomt part of the 16.38 National 
Covenant, sets the "kyrk of Scotland" against "all comrade religion and doctrine, but 
chcifly /sic I all kynd of papistrie in generull and perticular headis /sic) even as they are 
now damned and confuted by the worde of God and kyrk of Scotland..." Against "all his 
tyrannous lawes." against the multitude of abominations from "worshiping of iinagrie and 
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crocecs" 10 "vane allegories. ritis. signer and traditioneis" /.vie/, ihe Kirk pined its own 
Mem “discipline" and canons of "obedience." The Negative Confession makes clear that 
"Godis flic! good creatures" owe allegiance only to the "words of God." to “Christ our 
head." to live inconuptible and unsubvened “true religion within the kitk." 

Within that same kill no one was to go wanting, culver of care (provided that the 
person bad “honestly fallen into decay") or of education, more specifically. a"virtuous 
education and godly upbringing." either at the hands of an appointed schoolmaster or. in 
rural areas, of a kitk reader or the minister himself. Tl»e yearly election of elders and 
deacons, “by common and free election." would ensure live democracy of the faithful, 
while at the same time adding moral impetus to the task of assisting the minister in “all 
public affairs of the Church: to wit. in judging and decerning {sic/ causes: in giving of 
admonition to the licentious liver: (and) in having respect to the manners and 
conversation of all men within their charge." Democracy also worked to sharpen the 
attentiveness of the faithful to all that was going on around them, hut more particularly, 
to the “life, manners, diligence and study" of the ministers themselves. The power to 
admonish, to coireci. and. if necessary, to depose was ever to be with the people. 


A Free Disruption 


In part, it was to recover that very freedom, live power to elect or not to elect, that 
Chalmers. McCosh. Thomas Guthrie. David Welsh, and other “Free Churchmen” packed 
the halls of live General Assembly being held at Edinburgh in 1843 and brought about 
disruption, secession (several minor "secessions" had already occurred in 1690. 1733. 
and 1761). and the Free Church of Scotland, lit was not until 1929 that the breach 
between the Free Church and the Chureh of Scotland was healed, and even then not for 
all Free Churchmen.) The disciplines of the seventeenth century had fallen prey to the 
lure of patronage, to cultural and intellectual pretension, and to unconceived prayers and 
sermons, as appointed ministers gave scant notice to their congregations and even left the 
preparation of their sermons to some of the now classic texts of other minds. The Second 
Book of Dim ydine of 1578. fashioned by the energetic Andrew Melville after his return 
to Scotland from Geneva, made it clear that discipline was something actively, not 
passively, to he engaged. By live beginning of the nineteenth century Moderatism had 
obviously allowed the Kiik to drift too far in the direction of a passive sense of what it 
means to be the "disciplined" elect. 

Ironically, the Free Churchmen identified as the root causes of that failure of 
discipline many of the ills against which the two Book* of Discipline, effectively the 
legacies of Knox and Melville, had been conceived. Scottish ProtcMantism had always 
opposed any usurpation of the true "Headship" of the chureh by any form of civil 
authority, whether king or lord or. as largely became the case in the secularizing 
eighteenth century, the magistrate. The "licentious liver." as we recall, had been the 
concern of an ever-vigilant elect, elders, deacons, ministers. Now. the perennial drunkard. 
.McCosh complained, could go to the magiMrale and gain license to drink at the 
communion table itself, the disciplinary restraints of live parishioners notwithstanding. 
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Likewise, position and privilege had been eroding the democratic spirit of free election, 
such that clerical appointments were frequently in civil or influential hands rather than in 
the hands of congregations, often of far humbler station in society. McCosh openly 
wondered whether, in the shifting sands of history, nust in privileges had taken the place 
of trusting in God. Above all perhaps, in what has to be seen as a presentiment of the 
social uplteavals of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the work of moral, social, and 
even cultural improvement, the necessary accompaniment of any rights of discipline, was 
being lifted out of live hands of the religious elect and placed in the allegedly more 
capable and more responsible hands of the politically elect. The very measures of 
modernity that one would otherwise herald, the very steps to humanity's improvement 
and progress, had become as a sty not in the “devil’s" but in live kirk’s own eye. 


Polite Protestantism 


The institution of parish schools throughout the country, which the Church of Scotland 
had regarded with the utmost seriousness from its very inception, had indeed served to 
project the role of EDUCATION on to center stage. As the First Bi~>k of Discipline had 
enjoined, the “Grammar and the Latin tongue” taught by the parish schoolmaster would 
enable the “children and youth of the parish" not only to read the catechism, "as we have 
it now translated in the Book of Common Order, called live Older of Geneva.” but also, at 
a later stage, the arts of “Logic and Rhetoric, together w ith the Tongues." as taught at the 
colleges, then at least, of St. Andrews. Glasgow, and Aberdeen. In short, religious 
discipline was to be directed toward such improvements, of mind as much as of manners, 
as might be furnished by ever higher levels and broader compasses of education. If the 
duty to improvement would later sow religious dissension, if it would serve to 
revolutionize Scottish society itself, ushering in a greater role for secular as opposed to 
sacred interests, then Protestantism in Scotland would have to live with the consequences. 

One of those consequences was that Presbyterianism in Scotland inevitably went the 
way of social division. As the historian Christopher Hill has argued, even the theology of 
PREDESTINATION was made subject to the revolutionary changes wrought within 
British society as a whole during the seventeenth century. Predestination theories were 
particularly susceptible to moods of social and economic insecurity that, with live rise and 
fall of kings and Cromwellians. were unsettling to the English and aggravating to live 
Scots, of both higher and lower social orders. Somewhat brought to heel by the Act of 
Union, the Scottish nobility nevertheless reestablished itself with enough security that it 
could begin live long process of extricating itself from the clutches of predestination 
theory. If not wholly in the company of the “elected” ones, they could still be confident 
of their position as the “selected" ones in society. Hence Presbyterians of this "higher 
social group” could afford to “abandon Calvinism in the eighteenth century." observes 
Hill, although not as easily or as thoroughly as this might suggest. 

The situation for the “meaner sort." the middling and lower middling classes, was 
manifestly more “beleaguered." less secure, at trnx-s even precarious. Presbyterianism in 
Scotland finds itself reflected in this division as the eighteenth century wears on. Unlike 
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ihe socially selected ones, the elected members of Scottish society had little with which 
to defend themselves, except a stem, no doubt also proud, sense of their religious 
superiority over the reprobate of the world, whether above or beneath them. Although 
their erstwhile Calvinist countrymen of the higher orders might enjoy the fruit of their 
cultural and intellectual improvement (Alexander "Jupiter" Carlyle best epitomized this 
trend), they themselves relished strict discipline of self and others. This cultivated 
monitoring of lives positively feasted on capabilities of attentiveness and reflection that 
were truly peculiar to the Scots. Ironically, their counterparts of a more polite Calvinism 
also came to appreciate live "art" of attentive reflection, indeed making it one of live 
mainstays of Scottish HIGHER EDUCATION. Prelectors in the four Scottish universities 
(Edinburgh being now tlse fourth), especially those charged with not only the philosophy 
of the human mind, but also its cultivation, from rudimentary sense experience to the 
refinements of rhetorical discourse in the public forum, were truly masters of this "art." 
Key to live philosophy as to tl>e culture of the mind was live instrument of attentive 
reflection, long a Calvinist virtue and one instilled in the minds of the young as early as 
their assiduous learning of the Catechism. 


A Very Scottish Blend 


McCosh always held firmly to the view that, whatever distortions the Kirk might have 
suffered at the hands of Crown and government in live eighteenth century, distortions that 
essentially deprived the church of its critical prerogative of election, there was no 
necessary antagonism between the philosophy that Scotland evolved in that century and 
"true theology." There were indeed "new lights" everywhere, "moderates" wins tended to 
put live interests of patronage and their high moral seriousness before the strict obedience 
requited of the elect who. by rule, were to lend themselves to be governed at "God's good 
pleasure." It is also quite true that tire very reason in which the age was to bask did not 
always "yield and withdraw, to give place to tire Holy Spirit." It was never intended that 
new lights of any sort should play tire moon to that divine Light that was the sun itself 
holding it. as it were, in a long eclipse. Yet far from denying that moral power. McCosh 
chose instead to endorse it. 

What George Davie later saw as the peculiar "democratic intellect" of Scotland was 
precisely constituted of both an egalitarian principle of freedom and an equally 
egalitarian, but also highly cultured intellect. McCosh knew the power of education (he 
went on to become the president of Princeton University) as well, and he was grateful for 
that surge of "intelligence and love of freedom" that he thought any "spiritually-minded 
observer" (not. apparently, one of H.T. Buckle's strengths) would recognize in what 
Scotland hail brought to pass in its "new light" age. The Calvinist theology was firmly 
there in the seeds that the Scots had planted during that century: "in the schools and 
colleges planted throughout tl>e land: in the love of education instilled into the minds of 
the people: and. above all. in their acquaintance with the Bible, and in their determined 
adherence to what they believed to be the troth of God" (McCosh 1875:20). How had 
Buckle seen so much of darkness in Scottish Protestantism when the same theology had 
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cloudy produced so much of light? More to the point perhaps. could thinkers such us 
MeCosh be grateful on the one hand for all that the age had bestowed on the nation and 
ungrateful on the other for tl>e age's polite shifting of the Headship from Christ to reason, 
or worse, to its governing patrons? Had the nation paid too high a price? 


Virtue and Gratitude 


If Protestantism in Scotland was indeed forever changed by tl>e social and intellectual 
upheavals of the eighteenth century, far supplanting the tortured political ones of the 
previous century: if not even the evangelical fervor of tl>e Disruption in the next century 
could halt the force of that movement or dampen its own brand of enthusiasm, perhaps 
the highly articulate Hugh Blair might serve as a final measure of the extent of the 
damage or. perchance, improvement to Protestantism. As minister of Knox’s own St. 
Giles, on the High Street in Hdinburgh. he forms a significant bridge between discipline 
and cultivation, between the rule of religious piety and tire rule of secular morality. With 
Blair, one steps both backward and forward. Somewhere on tire arch of that hridge. one 
may perhaps discover flowing beneath the liv ing waters of Scottish Protestantism. 

For all his literary flare, and perhaps pride therein. Blair never confused, except to 
deepen their relationship, piety and morality. In a sermon entitled. "On the Union of Piety 
and Morality" Blair sought to dispel any concerns that Protestantism in Scotland had 
deserted the sacred in favor of the secular. He made it abundantly clear that any morality 
not "seconded by piety" was “mere morality." a morality not merely answering only to 
the voice of Reason, but suffering from "irregularity and defect." As Knox had urged on 
the Scots a "care of the poor.” so Blair reiterates that when piety is joined "with active 
virtue.” it issues in the "honourable |as opposed to ’ irregular"! discharge of the duties of 
the active life." not a life dark, hateful, and cringing with violent fears, hut a life of "true 
worth." noble and free, in which honorable duty follows naturally on the heels of 
"Charity to men." Subtly playing on tire motif of the stranger, made famous in his 
countryman Hume's Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. Blair exposes the vital 
weakness of the Scotsman without religion, of tire secular attempt to create a national 
society without the earnest discipline of pious reflection. All the disciplines of the 
attentive mind cannot aspire to any completeness, nor can they ever broaden life's circle, 
unless they arc "touched." stirred as it were out of virtue's complacency, by "gratitude to 
him for all his goodness." 

The ineffectualness of morality, of the secular, of life itself, without that tincture of 
"gratitude to him." and the discipline arising from it. was ever tire thenre of Protestantism 
in Scotland. "The man of mere morality." admonished Blair from the pulpit, “is a 
stranger to all the delicate and refined pleasures of devotion. In works of beneficence and 
mercy, he may enjoy satisfaction. But his satisfaction is destitute of that glow of 
affection, which enlivens the feelings of one who lifts his Ireart at tire same time to the 
Father of the Universe, and considers himself as imitating God...when beneficence and 
devotion are united, they pour upon the man in whom they meet, the full pleasures of a 
good and pure Ireart. His alms connected him with men. his prayers with God..." 
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Scottish culture and its active virtues have indeed been no stranger to Protestantism, but 
therein lie not grounds for contempt, but rather appreciation of its very strength. 

See also Catholicism, Protestant Reactions; Church Discipline 
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SCOTTISH COMMON SENSE REALISM 


In ihe wake of FRANCIS BACON’S "augmentation” of learned experience (1623) the 
Scottish mind felt increasingly at home in a world of real things, cultivated minds, and 
progressive human and civic advantages. Even tl»e skeptical DAVID HUME had a firm 
grip on what the mind does "naturally." if not rationally, believe. Tire "common sense" 
philosophy that emerged in SCOTLAND during the eighteenth century built itself on this 
same assurance. 


Historical Challenges 


Epistemologically the "Scotch School" had staked itself against Hume's skeptical 
conclusions, the sensationalism of Etienne Bonnot de Condillac, and the materialism of 
Claude-Adrien Helvltius. Morally it had accepted Francis Hutcheson's "moral sense" 
challenge to Hobbesian self-interest (see HOBBES. THOMASi and the rationalism of 
Samuel Clarke. Religiously it credited the "Supreme Being" with "inspiring" in us the 
intelligence and self-consciousness to be "informed" both of the Supieme Being’s works 
and of tl»e mental operations by which we apprehend them. On those bases, it had 
established a view of the constituent "powers" of the mind, both intellectual and active, 
that were said to "furnish” the mind with the requisite "faculties" for reasoning 
induc tively about, and responding virtuously to. the world. 

Thinkers such as Thomas Reid. James Beattie, and James Oswald (criticized by the 
materialist JOSEPH PRIESTLEY), and later Dugald Stewart and Thomas Brown, 
resisted skeptical as well as idealist assaults on the notions of live self as existent and 
identical: of causal efficacy, of the veracity of objects of sense as well as of memory : and 
of the existence of conscious acts, w hether in regulating thought or in initiating change. 
Our "natural" or "intuitive" judgments concerning these features of our experience, 
touching the interaction of the conscious subject and the world as perceived and attended 
to in reflection, were said to be "immediate" and "irresistible.'' 


Main Tenets 


Although not unifomily enunciated, these tenets or "axioms" of the Scottish position 
served as what Reid himself called "common Principles." They constituted "the 
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Foundation of all Reasoning and all Science" and weie the basis for that “common 
Understanding" among persoas that rendered discourse and thus civic harmony possible. 
Not to believe our own eyes or to give regard to the testimony of out senses was to be 
“destitute of common Sense" l>e told his Glasgow students after 1764. Moreover, in 
questioning any of these first principles or the evidence of even the "simplest" or "most 
familiar” of our sensory devices, we bring “confusion" and “perplexity" to those “reflex 
senses" whereby we discern the morally agreeable in society and the aesthetically 
beautiful in NATURE. Nodding then approval once again to Bacon Scottish philosophers 
sought to free the mind from “prejudice” and "error" so that it might be brought into “the 
knowledge of those truths which tend to enlarge and elevate the mind.” These in turn 
would ensure “habits of virtue and tiue goodness” consonant with the “dignity of |our| 
rational and immortal Nature." The common principles of sense were thus the first steps 
toward a worthier as well as “future" existence for humankind. 


The Credible Real 


Scottish theories of perception hinged on the factor of belief. Although conception 
engages our consciousness in attending to an object (attention being the key to any 
reflective activity of the mind), it sloes so without passing judgment, without any feeling 
of the object's pastness (Brown broke ranks somewhat on this point), but above all 
without any belief in its existence. In perception, however, not only is lire object made 
present to consciousness, but it is given credence as existing in tire world. Acts of 
consciousness are granted no less credibility. Together, the objects of outer and inner 
sense constitute tire real, that which is intuitively known, as McCosh later rephrased it. 

The credible real did admit of some uncettainties. such as tire underlying physical 
causes that generate expectations of consequent effects. However, if Scottish thinkers 
sometimes held back, largely for religious reasons, from penetrating too deeply into the 
nature of things, both physical and mental, they were unreserved in their application of 
the rule of belief, founded as that was on “common sense.” (This “modest” skepticism 
later appeared as a poor cousin to the strictures of critical philosophy in limiting the 
human understanding.) Always carefully distinguished from their Aristotelian 
predecessor, the principles of common sense arose as a considered response to tire 
shifting epistemological ground of tire early eighteenth century. They affirmed that there 
were modes of evidence, of testimony, and of human self-assurance that met the highest 
standaids of reason as well as religious humility. 


In Retrospect 


Scottish common sense realism was judged by many post-Kantian readers as an 
“intellectual monstrosity." parading ordinary opinions of human beings as. in William 
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Hamilton's approving words, a priori principles. Few appreciated that Scottish 
philosophers had been intent to stem the tide of various forms of "superficial" empiricism 
in tl»e interests of a more “profound" one. Common sense realism was not the philosophy 
of the "common man." but a highly "technical" attempt to counter conflicting theories 
about our apprehension of the “worlds" of mind and body. 

Joseph Priestley had damned the Scottish movement as "dogmatic" and "arbitrary." In 
the next century. Hamilton. James Frederick Ferricr. James McCosh. and Victor Cousin 
tried to articulate and. in doing so. to reshape its principles. Fcrrier came closest to 
identifying its land Reid’s) real weakness. It had failed, he maintained, to get its "facts" 
straight. It was not the object that was "real" (the primary fact) nor tire act of 
consciousness entertaining it. hut tire “consciousness of the object." His criticism 
highlights tire seriousness with which Scottish philosophy wrestled with the problem of 
the real or. in another vein, with Berkeleian idealism. In 1853 J.P.Alison, a student of 
Dugald Stewart, summed up the tenor of that Scottish philosophy that Ire had inherited, 
but he did so rather by citing Cousin: "Our perception of simple and primary truths may 
be separated...from the fallible reason of man. and referred to that Reason which is 
Universal. Absolute. Infallible, and Eternal, beyond the limits of Space and time, above 
all contact with error or disorder...to that Mind, pure and ineomtptiblc. of which ours is 
only the reflection." 
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SEABURY, SAMUEL (1729-1796) 


Noiih American theologian and first American Episcopal bishop. Seabuiy was born in 
Groton. Connecticut on November 30. 1729. He was educated privately, at Yale (B.A.. 
1748) and at the University of Edinburgh (1752-1753). where he studied medicine. In 
1753 he was ordained into the CHURCH OF ENGLAND, being appointed a missionary 
for the SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL (SPG) to New 
Brunswick. New Jersey. In 1757 he moved to Jamaica. Long Island, where he served as 
an SPG missionary and as rector of the parish. In 1766 he served in a similar arrangement 
at Westchester. New York. 

Before the American Revolutionary War. Scabury engaged in a pamphlet attack on the 
proposed measures of the first Continental Congress. This led to his brief imprisonment 
at New Haven in 1775. At the commencement of the Long Island campaign in 1776. 
Seabuty fled for safety behind the British lines, where l>e served as a chaplain and 
supplied General Howe's army with logistical information. For the remainder of the war. 
he lived in British-controlled New York City, where he practiced medicine, wrote 
political pamphlets, and served in a variety of clerical positions. At the conclusion of 
hostilities Seabuty supervised the exodus of Loyalists to Nova Scotia. After abandoning 
his opposition to American independence, he wrote a prayer for Congress. He was 
elected bishop by Connecticut clergy in 1783. He died in New London. Connecticut on 
February 25. 1796 and was buried at St. James' Church. More than anyone else. Seabuty 
was responsible for shaping the character of the Episcopal Church along sacramental, 
liturgical, and historic lines, in keeping with the beliefs and practices of the wider 
Anglican Communion. 


Career in the Church 


After his ordination in tire Church of England. Seabury had served in a succession of 
minor clerical positions in New Jersey and New York. As the Revolutionary War drew 
nearer, he began to be drawn into live leadership of the clergy in tl>e northern colonies and 
was among the first to recognize the potential threat to the church posed by 
Independence. After his election as hisltop Seabury sailed for ENGLAND, hoping to 
persuade the bishops to consecrate him for service in America, although—despite both 
patience and intense effort on his part—this proved unsuccessful: Parliament refused to 
withdraw the loyalty oath, which Seabuiy refused to take. Seabury also refused tdespitc 
his high church convictions) to submit to the crown’s authority. He thus traveled north 
where, on November 14. 1784. at Aberdeen, he was consecrated by three bishops of the 
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Non-juring Scottish Episcopal Church (see EPISCOPAL CHURCH. SCOTLAND). No 
oath of loyally was required. On his return 10 America lie served as rccior of St. James' 
New London, bishop of Connecticut, and (after 1790) bishop of Rhode Island. 

Seabuty was a gifted leader of the CLERGY during difficult times, and an able and 
hard-working administrator. He held regular visitations of his parishes, preached 
frequently before his clergy, ordained numerous new deacons and priests, consecrated a 
number of new churches, and confirmed over ten thousand people. Implementing a 
'high” ECCLESIOLOGY. he governed his diocese through a series of convocations, 
which effectively limited lay influence: he thus circumvented the aims of WILLIAM 
HALE WHITE and tliose from Pennsylvania southward for the reorganization of the 
church along democratic lines. 

Despite Seabury's rigid adherence to high church principles, a series of compromises 
allowed the delegates from Connecticut and Massachusetts to attend the General 
Convention of 1789. meeting in Philadelphia, where Seabury's consecration was 
recognized (he thus became the first presiding bishop in tl»e churchi. a constitution for the 
new Episcopal Church was completed, a system of canon law was established, and an 
American version of the BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER was adopted. The division 
between the northern and southern dioceses had effectively been healed, as had the 
division between the Scottish and English successions in America. (White and a 
colleague had recently been consecrated by tlie English bishops, without the necessity of 
a lovalty oath.) 

Seabuty was live first bishop of the EPISCOPAL CHURCH in the United States. The 
Church of England in America. live forerunner of the Episcopal Church, made an 
important contribution to Colonial religious history, although its influence was limited by 
the absence of a local episcopate: those seeking ordination were required to travel to 
England to be ordained by an English bishop. The church also suffered from the outbreak 
of hostilities between the colonies and Britain. Internally both clergy and LAITY were 
divided over the war. Externally many Patriots abandoned the church because of its close 
constitutional tics to the English crown. Moreover, after the cessation of hostilities, many 
Loyalists (including a number of clergy from live Episcopal Church) fled to CANADA or 
returned to England, thus diminishing the ranks of the church still further. Those who 
remained behind, however, soon began to formulate various proposals for the 
reorganization of the church in the new Republic. 

A serious impediment stood in the way. however: there were no bishops in America, 
and. moreover, those seeking ordination in England were required to take an oath of 
loyalty to the British crown. To address this, in 1782 William White, the Latitudinarian 
rector of Christ Church. Philadelphia, proposed a series of principles that would have 
reorganized the church without its historic episcopate, or. in essence, as a voluntary 
association of clergy and laity. Until the church could secure its own bishops from 
England, a temporary form of presbyterian ordination would be implemented. These 
proposals provoked sharp debate among both clergy and laity, with those in New England 
objecting most strenuously to White’s proposal. Consequently in 1783 ten clergy from 
Connecticut met secretly in Woodbury and elected Seabury as their first bishop. 

See iilsu Bishop and Episcopacy: Latitudinarianism 
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SECTARIANISM 


Sectarianism is the process whereby new religious communities develop as alternatives to 
a prevailing sacred TRADITION or eultural regime. Tltcse new communities, called 
'■sects.'' often form as protests against traditional religious or cultural AUTHORITY. 
They typically claim to embody the true or purified form of a religious tradition, or to 
have discovered a new form of religious truth and life altogether. Accordingly, their 
beliefs and practices frequently express particular religious themes such as healing or 
predictions about the end of tl»e world. Sects usually gather around charismatic leaders, 
hut their institutions tend to emphasize the equality and mutual responsibility of 
members. Their tightly knit communities characteristically take radical stances toward 
traditional religious and political authority that range from extreme separatism to 
revolutionary action. Sects have occurred in all of the world's major religions, hut they 
have had perhaps the most profound influence on Christianity and especially on 
Protestantism, which has spawned sectarian movements continuously from the 
REFORMATION to the present day. 
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Sectarianism as a Thvorelical Category 


While sectarianism is a long-standing religious phenomenon, its theoretical definition and 
interpretation are distinctly modem developments created by social scientists using data 
drawn primarily front Protestant sects. During the Reformation, the term "sect' 1 acquired 
pejorative connotations that dominant European churches and political regimes continued 
to use against dissenting religious groups during three centuries of religious violence. 
These tensions abated by 1900. and in the early twentieth century historians and 
sociologists brought the history of Protestant sects to the forefront of social theory. In his 
landmark study The Protestant Elhic and the Spud «-/ Capitalism 119(M-190S>. German 
sociologist MAX WEBER argued that tine early Protestant sects possessed distinctive 
organizational and intellectual characteristics fundamentally different from those of 
Catholicism and the Lutheran and Calvinist state churches of Western Europe. According 
to Weber, the voluntary membership and strict moral discipline of Protestant sects during 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries created an ethical standard of 
“worldly ASCETICISM” that mandated economic productivity for tlse glory of God 
while forbidding excessive consumption as sinful. Weber interpreted the 
INDIVIDUALISM and activism of this "Protestant ethic” as the spiritual and moral 
underpinning of capitalist ECONOMICS, and thereby located Protestant sectarianism as 
an essential element of modernity. 

At the same moment. French historian Elie Halrfvy was researching the influence of 
Methodist sects on eighteenth-century English society. In two 1906 essays later published 
as Tie Birth of Mcthiulism in England. Hatevy presented the controversial thesis that 
METHODISM had played a major role in preventing revolution in eighteenth-century 
English society. Hallvy based this judgment on the comparative claim that while 
INDUSTRIALIZATION had produced more revolutionary potential in ENGLAND than 
in FRANCE, something specific to English CULTURE had prevented the middle and 
lower classes from resorting to political violence. That element, he argued, was 
Methodism. JOHN WESLEY’S sectarian movement that channeled social discontent into 
a quest for moral perfection and religious community w hile enjoining strict loyalty to the 
English crown. 

While Weber and HahJvy used historical evidence from Protestant sectarian 
movements to show the social, economic, and political influence of religion in the 
modern West. German sociologist ERNST TROELTSCH developed a theoretical 
distinction between sectarian and ehurchly fomis of the Christian religion itself. In The 
Sik'MI Teachings of the Christian Churches (1912). Troeltsch presented models of the 
church and the sect as polar opposite forms of Christianity extending back to the very 
beginnings of Christian history. In Troeltch's typology, the church was a universal 
compulsory religious institution, closely aligned with the state, which was governed 
hierarchically and transmitted its doctrines and sacramental rituals through an elite 
priesthood. The sect was everything live church was not: a voluntary religious institution. 
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separated from the state, governed democratically by an elected ministry, and imparting 
its truths through spiritual experience and moral discipline. 

Trocltsch used this series of opposing traits to explain what he took to be tire most 
basic church-sect polarity of all. that of "social teaching" or social ETHICS 
(soyallehren). In his view. Christianity’s political triumph under Constantine committed 
it to embracing the Stoic NATURAL LAW philosophy of the Roman elite and conferring 
moral legitimacy on the secular social order, thereby producing tire conservative, 
hierarchical social teaching of the church type that dominated medieval Europe. Sects, on 
the other hand, insisted on what Trocltsch called the "pure divine law" ethics of 
individual obedience to other-worldly standards of behavior, which entailed rejection of 
traditional institutions and criticism of human failure to follow btblical commands. 
Troeltch devoted half of Social Teaching to interpreting all of the Reformation churches 
and movements through his church-sect typology, but his treatment gave far less attention 
to eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Protestant sects than Weber's had. 

During the mid-twentieth century, many scholars debated the sectarian theories of 
Weber. Haldvy. and Trocltsch. especially their association of sects with the rise of 
capitalism. R.H.Tawney reversed Weber’s argument in his 1926 book Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism, asserting that instead of causing capitalism Protestant churches and 
sects had actually accommodated themselves to it by legitimizing the worldly success of 
their followers. In the American context. H. RICHARD NIEBUHR offered a similar 
class analysis in his 1929 book The Social Sources of Denominationalism, arguing that 
while Protestant sects began among tire poor as otherworldly "religions of the 
dispossessed." their aptitude for capitalistic discipline fostered material prosperity and an 
adjustment of their social teaching from radicalism to conservatism. 

Since I960, a new wave of sectarian sttklies has provided historical and empirical 
evidence and theoretical formulations that carry challenging implications for 
understanding Protestantism. Preeminent among these studies was George Huntston 
Williams's 1962 book The Radical Reformation, a masterly reconstruction of sixteenth- 
centuty Anabaptist and Spiritualist groupings on the Continent. In addition, an important 
series of historical studies of seventeenth-century English sects appeared, some of which 
followed Weber in emphasizing their religious ideologies of social radicalism and 
political revolution, most notably Michael Walzer's The Revolution of the Saints (19651 
and Christopher Hill's The World Turned Upside Down (1972). On live other hand. 
E.P. Thompson's The Mating of the English Working Class (19631 and Eric Hobsba will's 
Primitive Rebels (1963) reaffirmed Haldvy’s judgment that religious sectarianism 
inhibited political radicalism in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Europe. 

American Catholic sociologist Werner Stark synthesized many of these historical 
studies into a major new theoretical statement in his three-volume 1967 work The 
Sociology of Religion: A Study of Christendom. Stark placed heavy stress on evidence 
that Piotestant and Russian Orthodox sects were led by discontented class groups like 
peasants, weavers, and merchants. He concluded that the major social cause of sects was 
not religious difference, but rather status discontent. He cast Christian sects into three 
binary categories: "retrogressive" or "progressive" movements based on social programs, 
"rigoristic" or "antinomian" sects defined by their internal legal codes, and "violent" or 
“nonviolent" groups distinguished by their teachings on live use of coercion. These 
defining characteristics reflected Stark's reversal of the relationship between religion and 
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culture that Weber. Hal£vy. and Trocltsch had proposed, seeing religion as a dependent 
cultural variable that follows rather than leads the process of social, economic, and 
political change. 

The most important recent response to classical theories, however, has been to 
abandon tire Christian church-sect distinction altogether and to redefine of sectarianism 
as a fundamental type of religion found in all the world's major traditions. Many scholars 
have contributed to this new formulation, none more than English sociologist Bryan 
R.Wilson. In his 1970 book Religious Seels: A Sociological Study. Wilson proposed an 
approach to sectarianism based on many of Troeltch's attiibutes. but he added a new 
defining element of sectarianism that Ire called "deviant responses to tire world." Rather 
than concentrating exclusively on religious beliefs and social mechanisms to explain 
sectarianism. Wilson argued that in the modem w ot Id sects come into being because then 
leaders and members are alienated from the world. This alienation takes a number of 
major forms, each of which acquires its own characteristic religious formulation. Wilson 
identified seven such responses and their cotrespoirding sectarian type: convcrsionist. 
revolutionist, introversionist. manipulation^, thaumaturgical. reformist, and utopian. In 
Religious Sects. Wilson illustrated these types with examples drawn from the Euro- 
American Christian tradition, especially Protestant sects. Three years later, in Magic ami 
the Millennium, he applied his typology to a global range of non-Christian religious 
movements, freeing the theory of sectarianism from its Christian derivation and inviting 
many provocative comparisons across the world's religions. 

Theoretical wotk on sectarianism has continued through tl*r 1980s and 1990s. but it is 
fair to say that over the past decade scholarly attention has shifted from historic 
Protestant sectarian movements to the sectarian qualities of contemporary worldwide 
religious FUNDAMENTALISM. In the American context. Nancy Tatom Ammerman has 
contributed the most notable study of Protestant fundamentalism and sectarianism in 
Bai'iiit Battles: Social Change ami Religious Conflic t in the Southern ba/'tiit Convention 
(1990). The most significant examination of global fundamentalism and sectarianism to 
date is The Fundamentalism Project <1991-1995). a five-volume comparative study of 
Christianity. JUDAISM. Islam, and Hinduism edited by Martin E.Marty and R.Scott 
Appleby. Sectarian theory has thus gained a new relevancy for inteipreting the 
contemporary religious world, but it remains essential to any critical understanding of the 
history and nature of Protestantism. 

While the definition and causes of sectarianism continue to he debated, there can be 
little doubt that it has been a primary shaping force in Protestantism. Indeed, there are 
good reasons to regard Protestantism itself as a sectarian movement. MARTIN 
LUTHER'S own protest certainly had sectarian implications. His critiques of the 
SACRAMENTS and papal authority attacked Catholic religious culture at its ritual and 
institutional foundations, while his formulation of the salvific process located it in an 
irreducibly individual experience of GRACE through FAITH in the scriptures. 
H.RICHARD NIEBUHR called this "the Protestant protest." capturing in that phrase not 
only Luther’s challenge to Catholic tradition, but also Protestantism's subsequent 
tendency to foment protest, even against fellow Protestants. In this sense. Protestantism 
has always contained an element of DISSENT ready to explode into sectarian radicalism. 
The immense history of Protestant sectarianism demonstrates this enduring quality. 
Indeed, at the outset of live twenty-first century there arc more Protestants worldwide 
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whose traditions lie in sectarian origins than in the mainstream Refomtation communions 
of Luther. JOHN CALVIN, and ANGLICANISM. To explain how this circumstance 
came about over the past five centuries is the task of this aiticle. 


The Reformation 


The earliest Reformation sectarians appeared almost immediately after lire publication of 
Luther's three gieat Reformation tracts of 1521. They were a group subsequently called 
the Zwickau Prophets, men from a small city in Saxony who believed that they had 
experienced direct revelations from the Holy Spirit, rejected infant BAPTISM, and 
proclaimed Christ’s imminent return to destroy the ANTICHRIST, whom they identified 
as the ascendant Ottoman Turks. With Luther absent in the Wartburg. the Prophets 
visited Wittenberg on December 27. 1521. where they urged ANDREAS RUDOLPH 
BODENSTEIN KARLSTADT and PHILIPP MELANCHTHON to endorse their claims. 
Melanehthon hesitated, while Kaiistadt embraced some of their teachings on the LORD'S 
SUPPER, then broke w ith the Prophets after they fomented iconoclastic riots in live city 
during January and Febiuaiy of 1522. Luther returned on March 6, restored most of tire 
Latin Mass, and condemned the Prophets as "fanatics" fv tfns'iirmer). 

Radical Protestants like the Zwickau Prophets have been called "spiritualists." because 
of their fundamental assertion that the same Holy Spirit that inspired the biblical prophets 
and tire apostles also dwells in them, granting the same supernatuial abilities to heal, 
prophesy, and interpiet the Word of God. The earliest Spiritualists also held radical 
political views based on their demaird that all secular and ecclesiastical institutions Ire 
remodeled according the Mosaic Law and their expectation of the imminent second 
coming of Christ. Chief among these Revolutionaiy Spiritualists was THOMAS 
MtlNTZER. minister of the Zwickau paiish that had nuiiured the Prophets. 
Comprehensively articulated in his remaifcable Sermon Irefore the Princes (1524). 
Muntier's program was rejected by Duke John of Saxony but vigorously embraced by an 
aroused laity. Rural peasants and urban aitisans throughout GERMANY soon demanded 
the reform of feudal airangements. town chatters, and territorial constitutions. When their 
demands were not met. they rebelled in the Peasants’ War of 1524-1525. The war was a 
disaster for the rebels. however. who were slaughtered in three decisive battles during 
May 1525 at Brtblingen. Frankenhausen. and Zabern. Milnt/er himself was imprisoned 
and executed after Frankenhausen. and tire Revolutionaiy Spiritualist phase of 
Refoimation sectarianism soon collapsed. 

After the Peasants' War. the sectarian impulse relocated in a new form called 
ANABAPTISM. Even before the Peasants' War. agitation over baptism had broken out 
in Zurich, where HULDRYCH ZWINGU'S sacramental theology had denied the 
infusion of divine grace through ritual action. Radicals there, known as the Swiss 
Brethren and led by Felix Mantz. CONRAD GREBEL. and Geoige Blaurock. argued that 
if SALVATION indeed came by grace through faith in the scriptures, then only believing 
adults should be baptized. Accordingly, tliey began rebapti/ing their followers in 1525. 
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gaining the name Anahapiists from ihe Greek for "those who baptize again." The 
Anabaptist movement spread quickly through SWITZERLAND. 

The Anabaptists convened two synods in 1527 that prefigured their subsequent 
development. In February. MICHAEL SATTLER presided over a meeting of the Swiss 
Brethren at Schleitheim that addressed the urgent need to define the movement 
institutionally. The Twelve Articles of Schleitheim rejected antinomian excess: imposed 
excommunication ("tire ban"! on disobedient members as a means of purifying the 
community: embraced separation from the profane world; established the office of pastor 
as teacher, liturgist. and administrator of the ban. and refused to bear arms or take pait in 
civil government, including the swearing of oaths before secular autlroiities (see 
SCHLEITHEIM CONFESSION). Six months later. Denck and Hut picsidcd over the 
Martyr’s Synod in Augsburg, a gathering of apocalyptic radicals who debated when the 
Kingdom of Christ would begin (they agreed on Pentecost 1528i and how to organize 
Anabaptist missions in tire last days. The leaders of this aggressive assembly were 
arrested, tortured, and executed by city authorities. 

After the Martyr's Synod. Radical Anabaptists took up tire apocalyptic cause of 
preparing the world for Christ’s imminent return. Tire most spectacular example of 
Radical Anabaptism was the remodeling of the Westphalian city of Munster into the New 
Jerusalem during 1534-1535 by JAN MATHIIS and Jan van Leiden. Dutch followers of 
MELCHIOR HOFMANN, an influential millennial Anabaptist whose "covenanters’’ also 
fomented an abortive insurrection in Amsterdam in Match 1534. At Milnster. the 
Anabaptists practiced community of goods, polygamy, and military defiance of secular 
and ecclesiastical rulers. For these excesses the city was besieged and taken in June 1535 
by the army of the prince-bishop of Westphalia, and its inhabitants were slaughtered. 
Munster became a byword for radical extremism, and all Anabaptist movements suffered 
persecution after its demise. 

For their part, the Anabaptists abandoned revolutionary radicalism after Milnster. 
turning to the Schleitheim model of sectarianism to construct purified, separatist, 
communal, and nonviolent communities that could survive and even thrive under the 
most difficult cultural conditions. Tire most important new Anabaptist gitiups of this type 
were the MENNONITES in the NETHERLANDS, the HLTTERITES in Moravia, and 
the Socinians in POLAND. Named for MENNO SIMONS, the West Frisian Anabaptist 
leader who gathered them together after 1537. Mennomtes generally followed the 
Schleitheim Confession's teaching on adult baptism and the covenanted community of 
believers. Menno added a more rigorous deployment of the han including not only the 
excommunication of the disobedient, but also total avoidance, or "shunning." of them by 
the faithful. With the 1540 publication of Menno’s Foundation of Christian Doctrine, the 
defining text of Mennonite Anabaptism. his movement grew quickly in the Low 
Countiies and by 1550 stretched east along live Hanseatic coast all the way to 
KOnigsberg. 

In east-central Europe, a similar Anabaptist movement emerged under JAKOB 
HUTTER. who became leader of the Tyrolean Anabaptists in 1529. Hutter supervised the 
emigration of his followers from the Tyrol to Austerlit/. and Auspit/. in Moravia, where 
he organized a federation of all Moravian Anabaptists in 1531. Hutter speedily advanced 
a vision of apostolic community grounded in the community of goods, carefully 
organized economic cohesion, strict obedience to leaders, and spiritual and material 
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preparedness for facing persecution and exile. These preparations quickly proved their 
value. In the spring of 1535. at the height of the Munster episode. King Ferdinand of 
Bohemia ordered the expulsion of all Anabaptists from Moravia. Mutter was captured, 
tortured, and publicly burned in 1536. but his movement survived fierce persecution 
under his successor Peter Rrcdentann. whose Atcoimi (1540> became the definitive 
formulation of Hutterite belief and practice. 

Other Anabaptists fleeing Hahsburg persecution in Austria migrated east into Poland 
and Lithuania, where they created a powerful hut theologically diverse radical presence. 
During the 1550s and 1560s. they were molded into the Minor Reformed Church by Peter 
Gonesius. Francis Sianearo. and George Blandrata. These leaders were heavily 
influenced by tire antiTrinitarian theology of tire Basque physician MICHAEL 
SF.RVETUS. burned by Calvin as a heretic at Geneva in 1553. After continuing 
theological and political controversy, the Lithuanian Brethren in 1577 separated under 
Simon Budney to form a Unitarian, nonpacifist Anabaptist community, while tire Mtnor 
Church embraced PACIFISM and tire esoteric anti-Trinitarian theology of FAUSTO 
SOZZIN1 (Socinus). 

A somewhat different pattern of Protestant sectarianism occurred in ENGLAND. 
HENRY VIII had effected a magisterial reform of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND during 
the 1530s and 1540s shaped principally by the thought of Luther and MARTIN BUCER 
of Strasbourg. Decades of unrest followed under Edward VI and the Catholic Mary, then 
a stabilizing Anglican settlement by ELIZABETH I. During Elizabeth's reign, however. 
English Calvinists led by THOMAS CARTWRIGHT organized tire Puritan patty to press 
for further reformation of tire national church along Genevan litres. When their attempt 
failed, several Puritan communities, most notably Cartwright's own congregation at 
Mtddlcburg. went into sectarian exile in tire Calvinist NETHERLANDS. 

Other English Puritans condemned the magisterial polity and liturgical practice of the 
Church of England altogetlrer and organized Separatist conventicles. Henry Bartow 
organized the first of these Separatist sects in London in 1587. followed by ROBERT 
BROWNE'S Norwich community in 1581 and JOHN SMYTH'S Atnrinian Separatist- 
Baptist congregation in London in 1612. Tire Separatists called for absolute separation of 
CHURCH AND STATE, a purified church of believers only, and WORSHIP restricted to 
PRAYER, biblical teaching, and "prophesying"—congregational testimony and dialogue 
with tire teacher. For these beliefs and practices, they suffered persecution and 
martyrdom, which in turn drove other Separatists to seek asylum in tire Netherlands. One 
of these groups. JOHN ROBINSON'S Separatist congregation at Leyden, chose an even 
more extreme voluntary exile, emigrating in 1620 to North America where they founded 
the Ply mouth Colony. Americans know them as the Pilgrims. 

The ongoing and increasingly violent clash between Anglicans and Puritans for 
control of both the Church of England and the nation's government continued to be tire 
main source of seventeenth-century English Protestant sectarianism. Tire controversy 
escalated under James 1 and Charles I. exacerbated by the persecution of Puritans bv 
WILLIAM LAUD, who was named atchibishop of CANTERBURY by Charles in 1633. 
A significant number of Puritan ministers withdrew from tire Church of England to 
preside over Congregationalist or Independent churches. Soon (Calvinist) Particular 
Baptists began to break away from the Independents, beginning in 1633 with Spilsbuty's 
Broad Street congregation in London, joined by the Seventh-Day Baptists who believed 
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that ihe New Testament mandaied worship cm Saturday, the Jewish sabbath, not on 
Sunday. The most important of these early Baptists was ROGER WILLIAMS, who 
founded the New England colony of Rhode Island in 1617 as a refuge for all of English 
DISSENT. 

The Anglicans, returned to power w ith the restoration of the monarchy under Charles 
II in 1660. mounted persecution of dissenters through the Clarendon Code until the 
GLORIOUS REVOLUTION of 1689. This protracted religious and political struggle 
produced a host of sectarian movements bearing extreme eschatological and political 
teachings but generally lacking the Continental sectarians' demand for rehaptism as a 
sign of true faith. Oliver Cromwell's "New Model Army" of the 1640s was the seedbed 
for many of them. The most notable eschatological sects during the war were the Ranters, 
a loose group of extreme apocalyptic and chiliastic seers reminiscent of the Zwickau 
Prophets, lire Seekers, an equally inchoate movement of spiritual pilgrims, the most 
prominent of whom was the Unitarian, universalist. and perfectionist preacher William 
Erbery: and tl»c Fifth Monarchists, who proclaimed the imminent return of Christ to rule 
over earth's final era of history. Of a more political bent were two sects of live late 1640s. 
John Lilburne's LEVELLERS demanded that Christian government derive from the 
people thiough a universal franchise, separation of powers, and protection of inalienable 
rights. The Diggers, or True Levellers, led by C.ERRARD WINSTANLEY and William 
Everard. were radical pacifists and communitarians who from 1649 to 1651 occupied and 
farmed common lands on St. George's Hill near London. 

The most important seventeenth-century English sect, however, was the Society of 
FRIENDS, or Quakers. Founded by Leicestershire lay preacher GEORGE Fox in 1648. 
the Friends taught the univcrsalistic doctrine that all humans were bom with the Inner 
Light of God's spirit, which, when embraced by the will, would produce apostolic gifts of 
revelatory experience, inspired utterance, and healing. Gaining their nickname from 
agitated "quaking" brought on by extreme charismatic states, the Friends gathered into 
semicotnmunal congregations characterized by severe moral discipline, an ascetic 
lifestyle, consensual decision making, incessant missionary activity, and a distinctive 
form of silent worship broken only by speech regarded as directly prompted by the Inner 
Light. The Friends also embraced radical social doctrines of pacifism and egalitarianism, 
including in the latter a categorical refusal to acknowledge their social superiors in 
Restoration England. Fox’s movement caused thousands of converts even as it endured 
persecution under both the Puritan Commonwealth and the Restoration monarchy. By 
1691. the year of Fox's death, the Friends had become the largest Protestant sect in 
England and had established important enclaves in the West Indies as well as in British 
North America, including Quaker WILLIAM PENN'S colony of Pennsylvania. 


The Eighteenth Century: Pietism and Evangelicalism 


On the Continent, live end of live religious wars in 1648 ushered in a period of theological 
systematization in the Lutheian and Reformed churches. This "scholastic" emphasis on 
the rational consistency of DOCTRINE helped launch the ENLIGHTENMENT, hut it 
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also tended to devalue the importance of lived religion. Reaction came quickly with the 
publication of Pious Desires by Lutheran pastor PHILIPP JAKOB SPENER in 1675. 
who called for the revitalization of local congregations by creating "colleges of piety." 
small lay groups guided by their pastors to study the Bible, pray together, share their 
experience of God's grace, and assist one another in their common pursuit of the 
Christian life. Popular LUTHERANISM enthusiastically embraced Spend s program 
and it soon spread to the German Refoimed churches as well. Tire most prominent 
characteristic of PIETISM was its intense emotionalism. The spiritual intimacy of Pietist 
societies fostered a new vocabulary of powerful personal relationships to Christ, 
especially a grief-stricken sense of SIN in contemplating the crucifixion and a child-like 
feeling of dependency on the Savior. 

By 1700 Pietism had swept German-speaking Protestantism and heavily influenced 
Reformed communions in England and France. Pietism became the most important 
source of Protestant sectarianism over the next century, especially in Britain and 
America. One of the earliest Continental Pietist sects was tl>e Labadists. a communal 
inspirationist fellowship founded by Jean de Labadie. a Jesuit from Provence who 
renounced Catholicism in 1650. was excommunicated tram live French Reformed Church 
in 1670. and led his followers to Germany, where he died in 1674. Another French Pietist 
sect was the Cevetnole Prophets, or French Prophets, a group of apocalyptic 
convulsionary charismatic* who emerged during the persecution of Protestants in the 
Cevennes following the revocation of the Edict of NANTES by Louis XIV in 1685 and 
emigrated to England in 1703. Two German Pietist sects found permanent homes in 
Pennsylvania, where William Penn had welcomed Mennonites as early as 1683. In 1732 
Conrad Bcissel. a preacher grounded in the German Seventh-Day Baptist tradition, 
founded Ephrata Cloister near Reading. The Ephratans were organized into three orders 
of married householders, celibate men. and celibate women who practiced an ascetic life 
of work, meditation, and frequent worship including midnight w atch serv ices. 

The most impoitant Continental Pietist sect, however, was the Renewed United 
Brethren, popularly known as live Moravians. At the turn of the eighteenth century, the 
long-underground remnant of Jan Hus's proto-Protestant Uiutai Frairum. or United 
Brethren, began to revive in Catholic Silesia and Moravia. In 1717 one of its leaders. 
Christian David, began to search for a Protestant refuge for the often-persecuted sect. 
David encountered Count NICHOLAS LUDWIG VON ZINZF.NDORF. who granted the 
Brethren asylum on his estate in Saxony in 1722. Five years later, the community 
formally reorganized at HERRNHUT as live Renewed United Brethren. Meanwhile. 
Zinzendorf had embraced an ecumenical vision of what lie called "the pure religion of 
Christianity of the heart" and after becoming Moravian bishop in 1737 stamped the 
movement with an urgent missionary zeal (see MORAVIAN CHURCH). 

One of the earliest Morav ian missionary groups sailed in 1736 from Loixkin to the 
new British colony of Georgia. Aboard the same ship were Georgia governor James 
Oglethorpe and two young Anglican priests. JOHN and CHARLES WESLEY, who were 
assigned to organize the church and government of the colony. Leaders of a Pietistic 
"holy club" while at Oxford in the early 1730s. the Wesleys were strongly impressed by 
the Moravians' fervent piety and hymn singing. Back in London after their Georgia 
mission, the Wesleys experienced emotionally charged assurances of personal salvation 
at Peter Bidder's Moravian meeting in Aldersgate Street. They soon began itinerant 
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preaching and organizing Nleihodisi societies, modeled on Pietist and Moravian 
precedents, among Anglican artisan and working class people. The Wesleys" insistence 
on "tire necessity of the New Birth” and their advocacy of sanctified “Christian 
perfection” helped spark the Evangelical Revival in England during the 1740s. Joint 
Wesley authorized a separate Methodist Episcopal Church in America in 1784 but 
resisted schismatic tendencies in his movement at home. Shortly after his death in 1791. 
however, the Wesleyan Metltodists seceded from the Anglican Church to create English 
Protestantism's largest sectarian family of the nineteenth century, which also included 
Alexander Kilham’s Methodist New Connexion (1797). HUGH BOURNE'S 
PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH <1807). and William O'Brien’s Bible Christians 
(1815). 

The eighteenth century was also a period of sectarian proliferation elsewhere in the 
Anglo-Atlantic world. In SCOTLAND. John Glas and Robert Sandeman led a schismatic 
Presbyterian communion after 1728 that held strict predestinarian ideas of human will 
and observed dietary prohibitions prescribed in Acts 15. More important Scottish sects 
were the Associate Presbytery formed by Ebene/er Erskine in 1733 and the Reformed 
Presbytery gathered in 1753. Both of these movements combined evangelical theology 
w ith an imperative to restore the classical Reformed beliefs and practices of Calvin and 
JOHN KNOX. After 1800. another burst of British sectarianism took a more apostolic 
and milkenarian character. In 1830 Anglican priest JOHN NELSON DARBY gathered 
the PLYMOUTH BRETHREN in Devon around his radical anticlericalism and advocacy 
of lay exhortation and spiritual gifts. Two years later Presbyterian minister EDWARD 
IRVING founded the Holy Catholic Apostolic Church according to his Arian Christology 
and millenarian interpretations of the Book of Revelation. 

It was in the American colonies, however, that the most dramatic sectarian 
implications of EVANGELICALISM appeared. GEORGE WHITEFIELD’S preaching in 
the Great Awakening (see AWAKENINGSt divided American Calvinists, especially 
Presbyterians in tire South and Middle Colonies and Congregationalists in New England. 
Among Presbyterians, tire itinerant revival preaching of GILBERT TENNENT and 
doctrinal controversy over the New Birth created a thirteen-year schism (1743-17571 
between tire evangelical New Side and the traditionalist Old Side. New England 
Congregationalists polarized along similar lines into New Light and Old Light patties, 
but the Radical Evangelical wing of Separate or Strict Congregationalists. nearly one- 
third of the communion, permanently withdrew during the 1740s and 1750s. The 
Separates endorsed itinerant preaching, absolute congregational autonomy, charismatic 
gifts as evidence of the New Birth, lay testimony and exhortation in worship, and 
separation of church and state. 

The Separate Congregationalists provided the seedbed for what would eventually 
become the most important American Protestant sectarian movement. During the early 
1750s. some of the Separates made contact with Particular Baptists in Rhode Island who 
persuaded them that tire old Anabaptist tenet of adult baptism upon profession of faith 
was true. Shubael Stearns and Daniel Marshall organized new Separate Baptist 
congregations in Connecticut, then migrated to the North Carolina Piedmont, where they 
organized the Sandy Creek Association in 1755. Tire Separate Baptists grew into the 
largest Baptist group in America by 1775 and propelled the Baptists to become 
independent America's largest denominational family by 1790. 
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As a hybiid seel, however, the Sepaiaie Baptists were themselves prone lo internal 
dispute and sectarian division. During tlse American Revolution, three New England 
sects, the SHAKERS, the Universalists. and the FREE-WILL BAPTISTS, recruited most 
of their members from the Separate Baptists. The Shakers were a charismatic, celibate, 
pacifist, and apocalyptic sect born in the Whitefieldian evangelical milieu of Manchester. 
England during the 1750s. ANN LEE. the most extreme of the Manchester leaders, 
settled with a small band of followers at Nrskayuna. New York in 1776 and conducted a 
highly successful mission to New England during tire early 1780s. preaching 
CELIBACY, communalisnt. and millennial perfectionism. In 1787 Joseph Meacham. a 
Separate Baptist elder from Enfield. Connecticut, was chosen to lead the fast-growing 
sect. Meacham organized the Shakers into twelve communal societies scattered 
throughout New England and New York. UNI VERS ALIS M first came to America from 
similar English sources. John Murray, convert of one of Whitefield's associate preachers 
James Relly. founded lire first American Universalist congregation at Gloucester. 
Massachusetts in 1779. Universalism's main impetus, however, came from New England 
Separate Baptist ciders EJhanan Winchester and Hosea Ballou, who embraced universal 
salvation and proto-Unitarian christologies during the 1780s and built lasting institutional 
foundations for tire emerging sect. Despite their common Separate Baptist constituency, 
the Shakers and the Universalists did not practice adult baptism, while the FREE-WILL 
BAPTISTS did. Founded by New Hampshire Separate Baptist Benjamin Randel in 1779. 
the Free Will Baptists rejected Calvinism for the esoteric and pacifist Arminian theology 
of HENRY ALL1NE. yet another New England Separate Baptist who gathered a large 
evangelical pacifist and ecumenical sect among Yankee expatriates in Nova Scotia during 
the 1770s and 1780s. 


The Nineteenth Cenlurv: Protestant Sectarianism in the United States 


The American Revolution struck down religious establishments in tire southern colonies 
and eventually in New England as well, while tire First Amendment to tire United States 
Constitution separated church and state in the new national government. Absent the 
religious establishments against which it had always struggled, sectarianism came to Ire 
redefined in America exclusively as a matter of alternative religious belief and practice. 
One impoitant effect was tire early Republic's receptivity to refugee sectarian 
movements, especially radical Pietist communions fleeing persecution in Germany. 
These groups generally followed a common pattern of charismatic leadership, 
communalism. and perfectionism. The most important of these were George Rapp’s 
celibate colonies of Hainronie (1805) and Economy (18251 in Pennsylvania and New 
Harmony (1814) in Indiana, tire Society of Separatists or lnspirationists at Zoar. Ohio 
(1817). and Christian Metz's Community of True Inspiration at Ebenezer. New York 
(1842) and AM ANA. Iowa (1855). 

Among American evangelical Protestants, religious competition and denominational 
schism icplaced political and cultural resistance as tire hallmaiks of sectarian movements. 
These new conditions produced luxuriant results fuelled by the Second Great Awakening. 
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another wave of intense popular concern about personal salvation and correct belief and 
practice that swept across America from tire 1790s through the 184<K. Tire Methodists 
benefited most from the Second Awakening, in pan because their institutional stiucture 
of class meetings, circuits, and conferences, carefully maintained by Bishop FRANCIS 
ASBIJRY. mitigated major sectarian ruptures. The only major American Methodist 
schisms before 1843 were James O'Kelly’s Republican Methodists in 1794 and the 
Methodist Protestant Church in 1830. both of which rejected Episcopal polity. Methodists 
also organized the fust independent denominations among African Americans. 
RICHARD ALLEN S AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH in 1787 and 
James Varick's AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH in 1796. 

Among the Reformed denominations, however, tire Second Awakening proved deeply 
divisive. Controversies over tire proper training of ministers and the use of highly 
emotional preaching at CAMP MEETING revivals added to the doctrinal fractures 
already present among Presbyterians and Baptists. Most of tire early seets of the Second 
Awakening were regional. In 1801 Vermonters Abner Jones and Elias Smith organized 
the Christian Connection, an Arminian Baptist sect based on the principle of "Gospel 
liberty." James O’Kelly's Republic an Methodists joined the Christian Connec tion in 
1809 to create a distinctively American sect with congregations from Maine to the 
Carolinas. Anti-Calvinist Pietistic sects also emerged during the Second Awakening 
among German-speaking Pennsylvanians. The most important of these were the 
BRETHREN IN CHRIST (18001. founded by German Reformed minister William 
Otterbein; the Evangelical Association (1800). organized by Lutheran pastor Jacob 
Albright and Mennonite leader Martin Boehm, and live Church of God <1830). gathered 
by German Reformed pastor John Winebrenner. 

In live West, two years after the fust great camp meeting at Cane Ridge. Kentucky in 
1801. the Presbytery of Springfield. Kentucky dissolved and declared all nonlocal 
ecclesiastical institutions unsciiptural. Some of its members fallowed Springfield leader 
Richard McNemar into Shakerism after 1805. while most joined BARTON W.STONE, 
convener of the Cane Ridge revival, in a search for a nondenominational Christianity 
based on the New Testament narrative. Thomas Campbell gathered a similar sect, the 
Christian Association, in 1808 among Presbyterians in western Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, following the motto "where the Scriptures arc silent, we are silent: where the 
Scriptures speak, we speak." In 1810 yet another group of pro-revival Presbyterians in 
eastern Tennessee and Kentucky broke away from the parent denomination over 
standaids of ministerial training and creedalism to fomt tl>e CUMBERLAND 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. At live same time, some strict Calvinist Baptists, beginning 
in 1792 with the Kehukee Association in Virginia, resisted the revival, condemned 
missionary activity, and began to practice foot-washing as an ordinance of worship (see 
FEET. WASHING OF). Tlvesc churches created a loosely organized southern sect know n 
as Anti-Mission Baptists or PRIMITIVE BAPTISTS. 

Sectarianism continued to grow in America after the War of 1812. sparked by the 
resurgence of the Second Awakening. The powerful doctrinal disputes of this period 
fostered a sectarian search for new sources of religious authority. New England 
Unitarians cited reason as their guide in seceding from the orthodox Congregationalists in 
1824 to pursue a Christianity free from what they considered supeistitious and irrational 
teachings such as miracles and live doctrine of the Trinity. ESCHATOLOGY and 
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perfectionism were also important sources of authority for antebellum sects. The most 
extreme eschatological sect were rise Adventists, whose founder WILLIAM MILLER, a 
Baptist minister from upstate New York, summarized their chiliastic teachings in his 
1835 book Evidences, from Scripture and History of the Second Coming of Christ Alina 
the Year 1843. Thousands embraced Miller's prediction, and when the promised 
apocalypse did not occur in 1843 or on live recalculated date of October 22. 1844. the 
movement surv ived through the visions of Hiram Edson and ELLEN GOULD WHITE, 
who saw Christ entering God’s temple in heaven to begin his work of purification and 
judgment. White assumed leadership of live movement, which she reorganized in 1863 as 
the SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS, introducing dietary codes and worship practices 
modeled on live Hebrew Bible. A smaller sectarian branch of the Millerites organized 
after 1863 as the rival ADVENT CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

Perfectionism, already widely diffused in American evangelicalism though 
Methodism, found its most spectacular sectarian expression in John Humphrey Noyes's 
Putney Association in Vermont (1840) and Oneida Community in upstate New York 
<18*18). Noyes taught that Christ had returned in 70 C.E. and initiated the kingdom of 
millennial perfection, of which he was now the chosen leader. The most controversial 
features of Noyes's communal regime at Oneida involved collective sexual practices 
including "complex marriage." the sharing of sexual partners; "male continence." 
intercourse without ejaculation; "ascending fellowship." the initiation of virgins by the 
community’s elders: and "stirpiculture." the breeding of community children by parents 
selected by Noyes. 

The most important source of antebellum sectarianism, however, was 
RESTORATIONISM. the search for a "restored" nondcnominational church based 
strictly on Scriptural standards. In western Pennsylvania and Virginia. Thomas Campbell 
affiliated his noncreedal Christian Association with the Baptists in 1815; his son 
Alexander Campbell gathered a new restoration^! sect called the DISCIPLES OF 
CHRIST in 1827. By 1832 Baiton W.Stone's Ohio Valley "Christians" had joined the 
Disciples, who also aligned w ith Elias Smith and James O'Kelly's Christian Connection 
in tl>e East, establishing restorationism as a mayor sectarian force in early America. In 
1844 John Thomas left the Disciples to form the CHRISTADELPHIANS. or Brothers of 
Christ, who developed an anti-Trinitarian theology and the distinctive tenet that the souls 
of the unredeemed would be annihilated after death while the souls of the redeemed 
would sleep until Jesus returns. Among Baptists in the Deep South, in 1854 
J.M.Pendleton and J.R.Graves gathered the Landmark Baptists, who believed themselves 
part of the continual existence of Christ's true apostolic churches since his earthly 
ministry. 

The Latter-day Saints also proclaimed a restorationist Gospel, but with a new scripture 
and a new prophet to proclaim and interpret it <see MORMON1SM). In addition to the 
Bible, tike Saints followed the teachings of The H<i>k of Mormon, published in 1830 by 
JOSEPH SMITH of Palmyra. New York, as an ancient inspired text shown to him by an 
angel who also provided miraculous instruments for its translation. The book told the 
story of the Nephites. an Israelite tribe who fled the Babylonian Captivity, crossed the 
Atlantic, landed in Central America, gradually migrated across the North American 
continent, received the Gospel directly from tike preaching of the risen Christ, and died at 
the hands of their apostate relatives called the Lantanitcs. Smith, regarded by his 
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followers as ihe prophet of this restored Gospel, organized tire Latter-Day Saints as a 
communal sect and led them from upstate New York to Ohio. Missouri, and eventually 
Nauvoo. Illinois in search of a place to build a new American Zion. Amid rumors of 
polygamy and military insurrection. Smith was atrcsted. jailed. and murdered by a mob at 
Carthage. Illinois in 1844. BRIGHAM YOUNG succeeded Smith as leader of the Saints, 
and in 1849 brought them en masse to Utah, where Mormonism has continued to (loutish 
as one of America's most successful and distinctive sectarian movements. 

While radical groups like Latter-day Saints. Adventists, and Oneidans remained on the 
social periphety. the culturally legitimized location of most American sects permitted 
them to engage in mainstream political activity. From this position they experienced 
serious and ultimately schismatic controversies over SLAVERY, the greatest political 
issue in antebellum America. Front the 1830s. Alexander Campbell steered his 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST toward an apolitical position on slavery, claiming that it was a 
civil, not a religious, question. Presbyterians, on the oilier hand, divided along sectional 
lines into New School and Old School camps in 1837. The climax of the slavery crisis in 
the American churches occurred in 1843-1844. when America's two largest communions 
broke apart explicitly over the question of whether ministers should own slaves. In 1843 
Methodists divided into tlie proslavery Metlnidist Episcopal Church South, the 
antislaveiy Methodist Episcopal Church Noith. and the abolitionist Wesleyan Methodist 
Connection. A year later the Baptists split into rival Northern and SOUTHERN 
BAPTIST CONVENTIONS. These slavery schisms permanently altered the religious 
landscape of the United States, reinforcing a sectarian sensibility of denomination 
conflict and confrontation. The Presbyterian and Methodist divisions did not heal until 
the late twentieth century: while the Southern Baptist Convention and the Northern 
Baptist Convention, now called the AMERICAN BAPTIST CHURCHES, remain 
separated. After 1845. separations continued over the slavery issue, the most important 
being the antislaveiy Free Methodist schism of I860. 

After the trauma of CIVIL WAR. the abrupt arrival of modernity in the form of 
industrialization, urbanization, immigration, and the rise of SCIENCE became a new 
source of Protestant sectarianism. Dominant liberals in the mainline American 
denominations accepted the new conditions and accommodated their theologies and 
ecclesiastical institutions to modern conditions through the SOCIAL GOSPEL 
movement. Evangelicals in the South, however, adhered to 'Ihe old-time religion" as a 
badge of traditional identity while their counterparts in the North responded to their 
growing cultural alienation by asserting traditional biblical authority, the imperative of 
spiritual rebirth, and systematic doctrine as the antidote to what they called 
'MODERNISM." Darwinian liberals’ denial of the biblical creation account and the 
Social Gospel's Christian socialism were especially galling developments against which 
Evangelicals reacted. 

During the late nineteenth century, that reaction generally took sectarian form as the 
reassertion of traditional evangelical beliefs and practices. Revivalism returned during the 
1870s with the northern urban campaigns of Congregationalisi DWIGHT LYMAN 
MOODY and the ruial southern itinerancy of Methodist Sam Jones. Restoration^ 
principles, applied to tike BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, informed the separation of 
GEORGE DAVID CUMMINS and the Reformed Episcopal Church from tike Anglican 
communion in 1873. A renewal of adventism informed the JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES. 
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founded in 18X1 by CHARLES TAZE RUSSELL, who proclaimed lhai Chris! would 
return in 1914 and instructed converts to observe biblical dietary and sumptuary rules. 
Increasing concern for foreign and domestic MISSIONS drove Albert B. Simpson to 
organize the CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE in 1887 and prepared die 
way for the favorable American reception of WILLIAM and CATHERINE BOOTH - S 
SALVATION ARMY, founded in 1878 in London. 

A salient exception to these traditionalist sectarian movements was MARY BAKER 
EDDY'S Church of Christ. Scientist, organized in Lynn. Massachusetts in 1879. 
Reflecting popular interest in SPIRITUALISM and her own experience of medical 
hy pnosis. Eddy de-elared in her 1875 book Science unit Health that only spirit is real and 
that matter is illusory. Illness, she concluded, was caused by spiritual error and could be 
healed by proper faith. Jesus had known this "scientific" truth, used it in his healing 
ministry, and proclaimed it in the gospels. CHRISTIAN SCIENCE converts, drawn 
principally from middle- and upper-class New Englanders, accepted Science and Health 
as a scriptural text that supplemented the Bible and sustained Eddy's absolute charismatic 
and institutional authority over one of the most successful sectarian movements in 
American history. 

The largest group of postbellunt sects, however, emerged from METHODISM as the 
result of the HOLINESS MOVEMENT. Tire Second Great Awakening had produced 
perfectionistic Methodist seels like the Wesleyan Methodists (1843). but after the war a 
broader popular concern for Christian perfection emerged with live organization of the 
National Camp Meeting Association for tire Promotion of Holiness in 1867. Holiness 
leaders proclaimed a "second blessing" of complete SANCTIFICATION for tire truly 
regenerate. The movement spread quickly, inducing a number of sectarian Holiness 
communities to separate from the Methodists. Tire most important of these were the 
CHURCH OF GOD. ANDERSON. INDIANA < 1881) and the Holiness Christian Church 
(1889). In 1894 the Southern Methodists rejected Holiness claims, leading to the 
separation of more than two dozen Holiness sects, the largest of which were the 
CHURCH OF THE NA7.ARENE (1895). the Pilgrim Holiness Church (1897). and the 
INTERNATIONAL PENTECOSTAL HOLINESS CHURCH (1898). The Holiness 
movement also reached the African American Methodist mainstream, drawing off a 
number of sects, most importantly Charles Price Jones and Charles H.Mason's CHURCH 
OF GOD IN CHRIST (1897). 


The Twentieth Century : Fundamentalist and Pentecostal Sects 


Doctrinal tensions and conflicts over spirituality continued to escalate in American 
Protestantism after 1900. finally producing FUNDAMENTALISM and 
PENTECOSTALISM. movements carried forward primarily by sectarian and schismatic 
communities. Fundamentalism was originally a northern urban phenomenon, a systematic 
formulation of essential evangelical doctrines by leading pastors and theologians in New 
York. Philadelphia, and Chicago. Central to fundamentalism was its claim that live 
Scriptures are verbally inspired by tire Holy Spirit and entirely inerrant as historical and 
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religious narratives. From this foundation. Fundamentalists maintained traditional 
doctrines sucti as the seven days of creation. tl>c virgin birth of Christ, and the historicity 
of miracles. They also produced an elaborate political and theological interpretation of 
the prophetic biblical texts and urgently promoted foreign and domestic missions. 

Fundamentalism spread quickly to the south and west where its classic documents 
appeared. The SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE, published in 1909 by C.I. Scofield of 
Dallas Theological Seminaiy. provided extensive tunning eschatological commentary on 
the biblical text. The definitive statement of tire movement's doctrines was The 
Fundamentals (from which the movement drew its native), published in four volumes in 
Los Angeles between 1912 and 1915. After World War I. fundamentalists battled 
unsuccessfully for control of the Northern Baptists and Presbyterians, agitating heresy 
trials of leading liberals and campaigning for major denominational offices. In the 
Northern Baptist Convention. William Bell Riley of Minneapolis led the fundamentalist 
minority to form the BAPTIST BIBLE UNION in 1923 and the schismatic GENERAL 
ASSOCIATION OF REGULAR BAPTIST CHURCHES tn 1932. Among Presbyterians, 
fundamentalist professors from Princeton Theological Seminary resisted the liberal 
Auburn Declaration of 1924. eventually resigning to form Westminster Theological 
Seminary in 1929 and live Orthodox Presbyterian Church in 1936. 

Pentecostalism was a more complex phenomenon than fundamentalism, and it 
produced many more sectarian movements. Some of the new Holiness churches had used 
the term "Pentecostal” to identify themselves, claiming that Christian perfection was a 
spiritual promise given to the church when it received live Holy Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost described in Acts 2:1-13. This controversial text, however, also described the 
Apostles as speaking in unknown tongues (glotsolalia in Greek), thereby opentng the 
possibility that it might lie a "third blessing" for true Christians. In 1901 Charles 
G.Parham began teaching glossolalia as a sign of live Spirit's presence, and shortly 
thereafter "the gift of tongues” appeared among his community at Topeka. Kansas. 
William C. Seymour, one of Parham’s African-American students and tongue-speakers, 
took tire message of glossolalia to Los Angeles. California, where in 1906 he led a 
protracted charismatic revival at the AZUZA STREET MISSION that launched the 
modern Pentecostal movement. 

Over the next deeade. Pentecostalism divided many American Protestant 
constituencies, none more than African Americans. In 1907 Charles H.Mason, co-founder 
of the Church of God in Christ, experienced the gift of tongues. Following an intense 
struggle over tlve legitimacy of glossolalia. Mason gained control of tire denomination, 
driving his colleague Charles Price Jones to fomv a new communion called tlve Church of 
Christ. Holiness. After World War I. African Americans moved to the urban north in 
great numbers, creating a host of small "storefront" Holiness and Pentecostal sects. 
Several of these movements, including "Father" M.J.Divine's communal Universal Peace 
Mission Movement 11914). Marcus Garvey’s Universal Negro Improvement Association 
(1914). and Wali Farad and Elijah Muhammed’s Nation of Islam (1930). also included 
non-Christian and Afrocentric elements in their beliefs and practices. Garvey’s influence 
was particularly important, extending to AFRICA and his native Jamaica, where his 
Afrocentric teachings were later incorporated into Rastafarianism after the coronation of 
Emperor Haile Selassie I of Ethiopia in 1930. whom Rastas considered a divine 
embodiment of African Christianity. 
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A similar developmental pattern produced a number of white and interracial 
Pentecostal communions in the South. Beginning as a Holiness movement. Richard 
Sparling's Christian Union (1886) embraced Pentecostalism in 1908 and under the 
leadership of AJ.Tomlinson reorganized as the CHURCH OF GOD OF PROPHECY, 
only to suffer a schism itself in 1923 with the founding of the rival Church of God. 
Cleveland. Tennessee. Although Pentecostal* generally embraced fundamentalism, 
doctrinal conflicts deeply divided them, especially the Oneness Controversy, a Trinitarian 
debate over whether Christ alone was God. The interracial PENTECOSTAL 
ASSEMBLIES OF THE WORLD emerged after 1914 as the leading Oneness sect, while 
its Trinitarian rival the ASSEMBLIES OF GOD. founded in the same year in Hot 
Springs. Arkansas, became the most successful of the early Pentecostal sects. After I92S. 
fundamentalists and Pentecostal* proved adept at using mass media, especially radio, to 
gain converts. Although most of these media ministries dtd not develop into full-lledged 
sects, one of them did. The Radio Church of God (since 1968. the Worldwide Church of 
God), was founded in 1934 by Herbert W. Armstrong and grew through the anti- 
Trinitarian and eschatological teachings broadcast on his program ‘Tire World 
Tomorrow." 

By 1935. the first wave of fundamentalist and Pentecostal sectarianism had subsided. 
While the media ministries of fundamentalist preacher BILLY GRAHAM and 
Pentecostal GRANVILLE ORAL. ROBERTS sustained these movements through the 
1950s and 1960s. the CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT and the Vietnam War fractured 
several conservative denominations. The most notable example was the schism of the 
PROGRESSIVE NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION (PNBCi from its parent tire 
National Baptist Convention (NBC), the largest African-American denomination (1866). 
Protesting the NBC’s fundamentalist theological bent, its leaders’ refusal to observe term 
limits on their offices, and its rejection of MARTIN LUTHER KING. JR. and tire Civil 
Rights Movement, the PNBC organized in Cincinnati in 1961 and now numbers 2.5 
million member*. 

By tire mid-1970s, however, fundamentalism and Pentecostalism were poised to exert 
worldwide Protestant influence. Triggered in America by the Catholic Charismatic 
Renewal and the Bicentennial Revival, new media ministries like JERRY FALW’FJ.L’S 
MORAL MAJORITY. PAT ROBERTSON'S 700 Club, and Jim and Tammy Faye 
Bakker’s Praise tire Lord Club gained enormous popularity in tire decade after 1975 (see 
TELEVANGELISM). The characteristic sectarian expression of this recent revival, 
however, has been “MEGA-CHURCHES.” exemplified by Willow Creek Community 
Church, a vast nondeitominalional congregation founded by Bill Hybels in 1975 at South 
Barrington. Illinois, near Chicago, with thousands of members and more than 1(K) 
ministries located on a 155-acre campus. Thousands of such megachurches now dot the 
United States landscape, combining eclectic beliefs with a total community environment 
that provides members everything from health facilities and education to economic 
networks and arts collaborative*. 

The most spectacular and disturbing recent examples of American Protestant sectarian 
extremism are Jim Jones’s People's Temple and David Koresh's BRANCH 
DAVIDIANS. Jones, a locally ordained Disciples of Christ minister, gathered a 
progressive interracial community in Indianapolis. Indiana during the 1950s. Over the 
next two decades. Jones relocated the community in California and made increasingly 
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exueme claims, professing powers of spiritual and physical healing and teaching the 
doctrine of "translation" whereby tire souls of believers would be transported to another 
planet after death. Growing instability led Jones to move the People's Temple again to 
Jones-town. an isolated agricultural site in tropical Guyana in South America where, after 
the catastrophic death of visiting Congressman Leo Ryan. Jones and nearly 1.000 of his 
followers committed ritual suicide. 

Vernon Wayne Howell came from Seventh-Day Adventist roots in Texas. In 1981 he 
joined tire Branch Davidians. a small adventist sect founded in 1935 by Victor Houteff 
near Waco. Texas. Howell took over tire community in 1990. changing his name to Dav id 
Koresh and claiming to be God's true prophet in the restored royal line of David. Amid 
reports of illegal stockpiling of firearms and child abuse, federal agents stoimed tire 
Branch Davidian compound at Mount Carmel near Waco on April 19. 1993. Mount 
Carmel was destroyed and eighty-six Davidians. including Koresh. were killed. 

Beyond the United States, an immense upsurge in Pentecostal and fundamentalist 
sects has occurred since 1975. especially in LATIN AMERICA. Africa, and East Asia. 
Estimates of Pentecostal ism’s worldwide membership ranged as high as 4<K» million by 
the year 2000. Pentecostals claim nearly 20 percent of the population in Chile and El 
Salvador and twice as many adherents as traditional Protestant churches in Guatemala 
and Venezuela. BRAZIL is tire center of Latin American Pentecostalism. where it has 
drawn an estimated 25 million converts from the Catholic Church and traditional Spiritist 
religions. In addition to joining American missionary denominations like the 12-million- 
member Asambleas de Dios (Assemblies of God!. Brazilian Pentecostals have organized 
a host of indigenous sectarian communions. Tire largest of these is Edin Macedo's six- 
million-member Igreja Universal do Reino de Deus (Universal Church of the Reign of 
God), a controversial movement founded in 1977 and widely accused of promoting 
spiritual blessings for monetary contributions. 

In Africa. Pentecostalism has followed an earlier wave of indigenous anti-colonial and 
charismatic Protestant sects known as the AFRICAN INSTITUTED CHURCHES. These 
included SIMON KIMBANGU'S Church of the Lord Jesus Christ on Eanh in Zaire (c. 
1920). JOSIAH OLUNOWO OSHITEl.U'S Church of the Lord (Aladuia) in Nigeria 
(1930). JOHN MARANKE S Apostolic Church and Samuel Mutendi's Zion Christian 
Church in ZIMBABWE (I930s|. and Alice Lenshina's Lumpa Church in Zambia 
(1950s). Recent African Pentecostalism has been largely dominated by tire Faith Gospel 
movement, a sectarian form that preaches earthly success as a sign of true faith, and by 
Christian Zionism, the belief that the restoration of Israel is a sign of the imminent return 
of Christ. Among tire leading new African Pentecostal communions are Nicholas 
Duncan-Williams's Christian Action Faith Ministries (1979) and Mensa Otabil’s 
International Central Gospel Church (1984) in GHANA. Grace Faith Ministries 11993) 
and Nevers Mumba's Victory Faith Ministries 11984) in Zambia, and John Obiri 
Yeboah's National Fellowship of Born-Again Churches < 1986) in Uganda. 

Elements of the Faith Gospel have also appeared in Korean Protestant sectarianism 
along with a mixture of esoteric shamanistie and Buddhist elements. SUN MYUNG 
MOON'S Holy Spirit Association for the Unification of World Christianity, popularly 
known as live UNIFICATION CHURCH (or "Moonies"). was founded in 1954 in Seoul. 
Claiming that Jesus had authorized him to unite all Christians in a new global church. 
Moon was excommunicated by live Presbyterian Church of KOREA in 1948. then 
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published his manifesto Divine Principle (1954) and organized his own sect. Famous for 
its aggressive evangelism, esoteric beliefs, mass marriages, and questionable financial 
practices, the Unification Church enjoyed its greatest influence in America between 1972 
and 1984. The most successful Korean Protestant sect today is Paul Yonggi Cho’s Yoido 
Full Gospel Church. Founded in Seoul as an Assemblies of God tent revival in 1958. 
Clio's church now numbers more than 700.000 members, making it the largest single 
congregation in tlie world and a powerful sectarian influence. Cho’s controversial 
doctrines about the spiritual and material powers of speech and the existence of a fourth 
dimension, along with his practice of healing rituals drawn from traditional Korean 
shamanism, illustrate the strong syncrctistic element associated with many of the new 
Pentecostal sects outside America and Europe. 


Conclusion 


Sectarianism has played an essential role in the shaping of Protestantism from the 
Reformation to the present. Once unleashed in the 1520s by Thomas MUntzer. the 
Zwickau Prophets, and the Anabaptists. tl»e sectarian impulse has (lowed through 
virtually every Protestant communion with paradoxical results. Sectarianism 
unquestionably disrupts live unity of any church, causing deep doctrinal and social 
divisions. It almost always weakens the parent body by drawing off some of its members. 
On the other hand, sectarianism raises questions about faith and practice that extend the 
intellectual reach of Protestantism and ultimately bring more members into its religious 
tradition. This pattern of growth through conflict has proven nothing less than endemic in 
Protestant history and must be accounted one of the chief sources of Protestantism’s 
survival and continuing vigor. 

Why Protestantism produces such a pattern has never been adequately explained. The 
century-long theoretical debate over whether sectarianism is an intrinsically religious 
phenomenon or a function of secular causes is an essential interpretive discourse that 
continues to offer fruitful insights into how Protestantism works. Both views possess 
undeniable merit, but from the historian's perspective the approach of Weber and 
Troeltsch seems to explain more evidence. It is not possible to understand Protestant 
sectarianism without accounting for the religious beliefs that so powerfully influenced the 
self-conscious attitudes and behaviors of believers. Weber and Troeltsch isolated this 
religious factor in tire social and moral teachings of the sects. 

But. as this historical survey has suggested, there seem to be other powerful religious 
sources for Protestant sectarianism as well. Persistent themes of sectarian identity have 
included ritual practice and especially believers' baptism, eschatological expectation, 
esoteric beliefs about the Trinity, the quest for spiri-tual perfectionism, and the search for 
a restored apostolic church. Norte of these themes relates as directly to secular social 
behavior as did live calling for seventeenth- and eighteenth-century sectarians, according 
to Weber, yet all of them have been more explicitly and more consistently articulated as 
distinguishing marks of Protestant identity by the sectarians themselves. Similarly, it is 
difficult to regard such themes as genuine parts of Troeltch's "social teaching"; they 
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address quite different realms of religious experience, activity, and meaning. It is in those 
realms and in Protestantism's fundamental doctrinal, ritual, and institutional instabilities 
that further insight into the elusive sources of Protestant sectarianism is to be found. 

See also Anglicanism: Antinomianism: Anti-Trinitarianism; Apocalypticism: 
Arminianism; Baptist Family of Churches; Campbell Family: Catholic Reactions to 
Protestantism: Chiliasm: Congregationalism: Covenant; Covenant Theology: 
Denomination: Ecumenism: Evangelicalism. Theology of. Iconoclasm: Itineracy; Liberal 
Protestantism and Liberalism; Millenarians and Millennialism: Plural Marriage: 
Presbyterianism: Puritanism. Sociology of Protestantism; Spiritualism; Statistics; 
Wesley anism 
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SECULARIZATION 


Secularization refers to the historical process in which religion loses social and cultural 
significance. As a result of secularization the role of religion in modem societies becomes 
restricted. In secularized societies faith lacks cultural authority, religious organizations 
have little social power, and public life proceeds without reference to the supernatural. 
Secularization captures a long-term societal change, but it has consequences for religion 
itself. In Western countries, where it has been most pronounced, it has made the 
connection to their Christian heritage more tenuous. Yet secularization is impoiiant 
beyond the formerly Christian West, given that many of the forces that first sustained it 
there affect oilier societies as well. 

Before 1648 the teim secularis had been used to denote one side of Christian 
distinctions between sacred and mundane. In the Catholic Church secular priests were 
those serving society at large rather than a religious order: secularization had referred to 
the dispensation of priests from their v ows. After the 1648 Treaty of Westphalia ended 
the European wars of religion, secularization was used to describe the transfer of 
territories held by the church to the control of political authorities. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, however, it had come to refer to the shifting place of religion in 
society many scholars associated with modernization. Used in this way the very notion of 
secularization has provoked contention for more than a century. Once at the center of 
conflict between traditional advocates of strong public religion and secularist intellectuals 
striving to reduce its role, it has more recently become the subject of scholarly 
controversy. Although since the 1960s prominent sociologists of religion have charted the 
course of secularization, partly guided by the wort: of MAX WEBER (1864-1920). 
others have questioned the validity of their interrelations. 

This article first conveys what secularization means and why it happened. It then 
addresses live reservations of scholars. It shows how critiques have enriched our 
undeistanding of secularization without refuting live best accounts of the process. These 
continue to capture convincingly a significant historical transformation in and of society. 
This transformation still reverberates across the world stage, not least because the value 
and viability of secular society remains the subject of global debate. 


Meaning 


In Paris. Saintc-Chapelle. a sanctuary built by a Catholic monarch to house Christ’s 
crown of thorns, stands empty, its aesthetic appeal substituting for its old religious 
function. Across the NETHERLANDS church buildings no longer needed to sene 
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shrinking congregations have been razed or convened into community centers. In 
ENGLAND majestic cathedrals that manifest in stone and glass the splendor of an old 
faith now often attract more tourists than believers. Where once a sense of the sacred 
marked the landscape itself, where social order used to be visibly embedded in sacred 
order, arehitectural relics attest to a profound change: the vanishing of the supernatural 
from the affairs of the world, tire waning power of religion to shape society at large. In 
landscapes and architecture, secularization has become visible. 

Secularization describes the world tire West has lost. In that world faith in the 
supernatural was pervasive and important, indeed taken for granted. A Christian version 
of that faith commanded unique AUTHORITY, shaping collective undeistanding of the 
world. Its influence extended to ART and architecture. Music, and LITERATURE (see 
ARCHITECTURE. CHURCH). Worldviews that denied the validity of Christian 
DOCTRINE, let alone the existence of tire supernatural, were taboo. Religious elites 
maintained clear standards of transcendent belief and applied them to all spheres of 
cultural activity. In that world every community was also a community of faith. To be a 
member meant identifying with that faith. Overt unbelief constituted dangerous deviance, 
heme cause for exclusion. Community life, its ihythnr slurped by religious ceremonies 
and events, was tinged with the transcendent. Political authority required religious 
legitimation: ruleis in turn were expected to sustain the cause of religion. In principle, at 
least, state and church had a common mission. Precisely because religion mattered 
greatly in public affairs, it also contributed at times to WAR or civil suite. Organized 
religion commanded major resources, such as valuable land, buildings, and trained staff. 
Supported by such resources the church long played a key role in providing 
EDUCATION and social services. Its worldly influence reinforced a shared sense of 
overarching order, in which human affairs were subject to higher forces. This world had a 
tangible connection with God. It was a society suffused by the sacred. 

Secularization also describes tl>c world the West has gained. In this world. CULTURE 
is marked by pluralism: religious faith lakes many forms, and meaning has many 
nonreligious sources. The specifically Christian message is one among others, only one 
way to make sense of the world. It is there, available for individuals to choose, although 
turned into a preference, religion has no binding force. Conceptions of the supernatural. 
Christian or otherwise, carry little authority in SCIENCE, art. and literature. No church 
can determine society's standards of knowledge, beauty, and morality. Even when they 
make their way into popular culture, supernatural notions thereby lose any sacred aura. In 
this world citizenship requires no religious attachment, and society sets no rules for 
religious conformity. Secular events shape the rhythm of public life: publicly significant 
religious occasions tend to lose then transcendent content. Political authority derives its 
legitimacy front legal procedures and public support. State institutions execute policy 
w ith scant consideration of religious purposes. In modern media, education, or business, 
religious institutions exercise greatly diminished influence. Their resources are dwarfed 
by those of secular institutions. Because religious strife is less likely to spill over into the 
public domain, it diminishes as a cause of domestic and international conflict. Operating 
w ithin such a secular env ironment, the nature of religion itself changes as well. Churches 
are organized as live voluntary effort of citizens who choose to belong: they come to 
terms with pluralism by giving up claims to exclusive truth, they comfort individuals 
more than they shape society. In this world an encompassing sacred order turns into a 
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specialized spiritual sphere. Modem society has no sacred canopy. It makes room for 
religion, but operates on human terms. 

This simplified be fore-and-after description conveys in broad strokes what happened. 
Secularization theories have sought to explain how and why this epochal change took 
place in the West. 


Explanation 


Secularization theories explain the process as a conjunction of cultural conditions, 
structural changes, and specific historical events. 

The Christian tradition provided an impetus toward secularization by making a secular 
world conceivable. The Judaic conception of a single high Clod stopped the natural world 
of magical elements; pervasive supemaiural intervention was icplaced by a tradition in 
which ethical and legal precepts governed human affairs. Tire Christian church added to 
this incipient separation of sacred and secular by setting itself up as a distinct corporate 
body that was not identified with a people or community. Protestant reformers further 
shrank the scope of tl>c sacred in the world by treating God as removed from ordinary 
life, not accessible through mediation, and by specifying only FAITH and GRACE, 
rather than good works, as the path to SALVATION. Protestant thought legitimated the 
autonomy of the secular woild. Weber's classic but controversial argument supported this 
point by suggesting that tire Calvinist doctrine of predestination produced in believers 
existential questions that could be resolved only by successful, methodical work in a 
calling. It thus put a religious premium on worldly activity, which in turn helped to set 
capitalist development in motion, leading to an economic system that could dispense with 
its originally religious underpinnings. 

Christianity also contributed to secularization by breaking up as a single tradition in its 
European heartland. The aftermath of live REFORMATION undermined througlrout 
Europe the broad authority of a universal church, the unquestioned troth of a single faith, 
and tire possibility of maintaining one sacred order. Christian conscience began to make 
Europe secular by allowing many religions or no religion in a state. In principle, at least, 
no one henccfoith would be pressured into accepting society's religious axioms: in 
principle, again, it became possible to think of society coheting despite religious 
difference. Emerging religious pluralism fostered decline in religious authority. In 
Protestant lands, the emphasis on the BIBLE as the source of troth, displacing church 
TRADITION, gave rise to textual disputes that in turn furthered DISSENT and schism. 
Wlxen the faith came in many versions, tire authority any single one could command 
gradually diminished. Civil conflicts precipitated by religious difference ultimately led to 
settlements, such as the “separation" of CHURCH AND STATE in the American 
Constitution, that formally limited the public role of religion (see AMERICANS 
UNITED FOR THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE). 

Secularization stents above all from societal rationalization. The key element in most 
sociological accounts of secularization is the idea that, over the last several centuries, 
institutions in the West have become differentiated. First state, law. maiket. and science. 
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ihen education, media, and other institutions, increasingly operated according to formal 
procedures, methodically carried out by specialists, for purposes inherent to those 
institutions. Institutional function dispensed with transcendent faith. Secular means 
sufficed to reach secular ends. In modernizing societies differentiation or rationalization 
eroded any lingering sense of organic unity anchored in a shared conception of the 
transcendent. Secularization, then, came to represent tire way differentiation 'played out" 
in the religious sphere. Religion became one institution among others, operating in its 
own specific arena. 

In many societies particular social struggles also contribute to secularization. The 
nature of such struggles depends mainly on the "frame." the overall structure of tire 
religious system, with which a society enters periods of modernizing change. For 
example, as in the case of FRANCE, countries that long retained a religious monopoly 
are likely to experience more violent opposition between defenders of tradition and 
advocates of secular change, w ith religion becoming more marginalized where the latter 
are successful. A starker case is that of the Russian revolution, in which a deliberately 
secularizing elite intended to secularize live new Soviet society by extinguishing its once- 
organic religious tradition (see RUSSIA). By contrast, in religiously pluralistic societies 
conflict is less likely to pit religious against secular forces: instead, public institutions 
will tend to accommodate religion in its own sphere, and contlict among elites over the 
direction of such institutions, as was the case around 1901) in the UNITED STATES, is 
more likely to be piecemeal and peaceful. 

Secularization can take on a life of its own. Once society is broadly defined as a 
secular enterprise, religious culture becomes pluralized and rationalization takes hold— 
the process feeds on itself. In many instances, secularization receives increasing 
institutional support, for example in the form of legal provisions separating church and 
state, as well as cultural support, for instance in the form of liberal theological currents. 
The secular principle of religious freedom, construed as a fundamental human right, 
legitimates pluralism. In debates about the future of particular societies, the burden of 
proof increasingly rests on those arguing for restoration of some organic order. 

In sum. secularization theories account for the process by arguing that it occurred in 
societies where the religious culture fostered separation of the world from the 
transcendent, religious tradition fragmented in a manner that undermined its form:! 
authority, social institutions underwent rationalization that reduced the social role of 
organized religion, contingent conflicts further undermined its authority, and over time a 
secular societal framework became self-sustaining. This explanation entails variation 
because it presents secularization as the unintended consequence of live conjunction of 
multiple factors in particular contexts. No single country shows the way. To analyze the 
course of the process in any particular case, one must first ask which religion, if any. was 
historically dominant, how deeply live society was aft'ected by the Reformation aftermath, 
how thorough has been the experience of societal rationalization, whether religion has 
been involved in key conflicts, and how entrenched, if at all. in law and theology the 
model of a pluralistic, secular society has become. 
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Discussion 


Secularization theoiy is in dispute. Scholarly controversy has focused on the issues 
examined below. 

Historical Premises. Did secularization happen? Secularization accounts assert a shift: 
once religion did x now only y. Historians have objected, first, that tlve timing is left 
fuzzy: precisely when did the process start? Any date is problematic. For example, 
neither the Reformation nor the European settlement of 1648 alone uslwred in clear-cut 
secularization. Its proponents would acknowledge that they rarely supply precise dates, 
although this is no great problem. Watershed events such as the American and FRENCH 
REVOLUTIONS clearly do mark advances in secularization in those societies. Precise 
dates also can be misleading, insofar as the timing of secularization is in fact bound to 
vary from case to case. Broad comparisons over many centuries, although insufficient for 
fine-grained historical analysis, are themselves useful to show the depth of change. A 
second historical criticism is aimed at an apparent assumption behind the notion of a 
shift: there once existed a religious golden age. in which belief was commonly held and 
publicly affirmed. Tire evidence does not seem to support such a romantic vision because 
even in the heyday of medieval Catholicism heterodoxy was prevalent, commitment to 
the church tenuous, and conflict between church and secular authority common. 
However, secularization accounts treed not assume general ORTHODOXY, deep 
commitment, or a triumphant church on the part of medieval Europeans: nor do they 
depend exclusively on decline in Christian influence. Their key claim, more difficult to 
measure but supported by evidence, is about decline in significance. This claim appears 
valid, although the historical criticism has shown that it is also a deliberate simplification. 
Societies that in fact varied in the role, meaning, and practice of faith underwent a 
process that had common elements and a common direction, but did trot produce a single 
result. 

Rule of Christian Tradition. Did Christianity serve as its own gravedigger? To the idea 
that elements of Christian belief contributed to the decline in its influence, one might 
object that leaders never contemplated such an outcome. Reformers who in retrospect 
appear to have played a role in secularization themselves focused on rebuilding 
confessional states. Cases in point are various German states, where enforcing religious 
discipline became a public task. Similarly. JOHN CALVIN’S Geneva and William 
Bradford's Massachusetts attest to the concerted efforts of several Protestant 
communities to keep their faith whole, public, and pure. Catholic reaction to Protestant 
growth in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries further tightened the bonds of church 
and state (see CATHOLIC REACTIONS TO PROTESTANTISM I. Even as Europe was 
divided along religious lines in 1648. the cultural and social significance of the dominant 
local faith was rarely in question. Secularization proponents would acknowledge that 
only in hindsight did live Reformation set the stage for future decline. Attributing some 
causal force to the content of Christian, specifically Protestant, belief is not to argue that 
history proceeded as the unfolding of a Christian script. In fact Christianity could not 
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simply cause its relative decline, for secularization only came about as the unforeseen 
conjunction of Christian ideas with broader cultural and social change. Secularization 
accounts make plausible that secularization as understood today first occurred in the 
Christian West, although they stress that what appears as live "natural" consequence of 
Christian thought from the perspectiv e of the twenty-first century is the contingent effect 
of complex processes. 

Ruiionali&tiion as Continuous. Is lationalization as relentless as the Weberian account 
suggests? To the idea of rationalization as a juggernaut moving in one direction, one 
might object that this is implausible as a historical scenario. Change is contlictual. 
resistance likely, reversal possible. Case in point is the experi-ence of Dutch Calvinists in 
the late nineteenth century. Led by ABRAHAM KUYPER. they resisted secularizing 
trends in society and government. To advance their "anti-revolutionary" cause, they built 
new institutions (such as a party, university, and newspaper), imbuing modem forms with 
faithful content. Together with Catholics, they ultimately gained public funding for 
religious schools. Kuvper provided a platform for such deseculari/ing activity with a 
doctrine justifying a Christian sphere within modem society. Because Catholics built a 
paiallcl "pillar" of institutions, live Netheilands in some respects was less secular in 1950 
than it had been in 1850: however, secularization proponents can respond that nothing in 
their accounts roles out reversals. The key question is whether reversals can take hold. 
The case of Dutch pillarization. for example, was one of defensive action in which 
religious communities adopted existing rationalized institutions and accepted the 
legitimacy of a secular public sphere. Church control and specifically supernatural 
symbolism, for instance in schools, giadually dissipated. Pillarization made live religious 
modern rather than the modern religious. The process complete, rapid secularization 
within the religious communities themselves ensued. Rationalization, so secularization 
proponents infer, is neither smooth nor continuous, but once in motion cannot easily be 
turned hack. 

Religion as Defense. Does religion remain socially significant where it is the core of a 
culture under threat ? On the empirical importance of this point, tlvere is little argument. 
For example, throughout the twentieth century IRELAND and POLAND remained 
oveiwhelmingly Catholic. People and nation identified with the church. This was a way 
to preserve some autonomy, to keep a national community intact, against a stronger foe. 
Secularization accounts treat this as a prime instance of external conflict that heightens 
the social significance of religion. Critics submit. however. that stressing the causal role 
of such contlict becomes a laige loophole in the theory. If secularization theory allows 
such apparently major exceptions, then it is difficult to refute. Secularization proponents 
in turn counter that no immunization is intended. Arguments about religion as collective 
cultural defense can be recast in refutable form. For instance, if the conditions, 
specifically the primary external conflict, that triggered such defense disappear, then 
ordinaiy secularization should occur, leading to measurably diminished collective 
identification with the formerly dominant religion. Surrounded by friendly neighbors. 
Poland should become less Catholic. Overall, secularization accounts emphasize that 
contingent societal conflict affects the pace and form of secularization. 

Secularization as Self-sustaining. The claim that a secular framework can become 
embedded in culture and law. and therefore self-sustaining, is v ulnerable for two reasons. 
First, secularization could be self-limiting: if it supplies a product in a market, and if the 
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latent demand of consumers is constant, then any decline in the market share of old 
producers will create opportunity for new ones. Competition will lead to revived religious 
growth over time. However, such a market argument does not address key secularization 
claims because it says little about the social significance of growing churches. It assumes 
incorrectly that demand for supernatural meaning is constant, and it actually depends on 
the validity of secularization accounts: to "market" religion is to operate by secular 
standards. A second criticism would hold that secularization is reversible, as the rise of 
fundamentalist movements in seemingly secularized countries demonstrates (see 
FUNDAMENTALISM). As indicated, secularization proponents agree that reversals are 
possible in principle, although they also argue that bringing institutions under a 
previously torn canopy is always difficult, that fundamentalists in modern societies arc 
bound to take on features of their environment, that entering the fray of social conflict 
often entails co-optation into secular society, and that the buiden of proof is not easily 
shifted back to secularizing opponents. The historical record shows few. if any. instances 
of full-fledged reversal. 

Seeularizitiitm as Privatization. What happens to individual religiosity in modern 
society? Secularization accounts argue that modernity means choice. Individuals may 
believe as they sec fit. One interpretation suggests that secularization trickles down into 
the private sphere, and hence produces less belief, commitment, and attendance. This 
scenario may apply to ccitain European countries, and it is not surprising that Biitish 
scholars have made this case, although as a general rule it is questionable. In the United 
Slates a large majority of people retain some core religious beliefs and a large minority 
regularly attends church. In pans of LATIN AMERICA neo-Pentecostal growth has 
raised commitment and attendance among converts (see PENTECOST.ALISM|. This 
does not rule out private decline ov er the long haul, but the record does not support such 
an expectation. Another inteipretation posits that secularization canes out a viable sphere 
for individual religious practice, guided by private spiritual choices. In principle, faith 
can flourish and churches proselytize. This view therefore does not claim that modernity 
spells the demise of religion. Neither live conventional desciiption of secularization in 
before-and-after teims nor the factors commonly cited in secularization theories foietell 
the "death of God." Yet in many instances secularization produces profound effects even 
in live private sphere. The place of faith is bound to change. In the case of Latin America, 
for example. Pentecostal growth has meant the dismantling of an older organic model of 
church and society, replicating the secularizing effects of earlier, similarly vibrant 
Protestant movements. As it turns into private choice rather than public fate, religion 
casts no halo throughout peoples’ lives. Less collectively affirmed, it is less easily 
accepted. Exposed to alternative interpretations of human problems and natural events, it 
becomes less plausible. Even private belief is likely to lose some supernatural content. To 
vary a classic phrase, although individuals may still hold transcendent belief, they can no 
longer be held by it. On this point, however, critics insist that privatization 
underestimates the public consequences of private choice, as in the case of the 
communities and politics of Latin-American evangelicals. Made by millions, private 
choices cease to be private. 
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Exceptions 


The American Exception. Docs the American experience fit any secularization scenario? 
Many American scholars would reply that whereas secularization may be useful to 
describe the Western European course of societal change, it does not apply to the United 
States. Far from creating a secular republic, tire "separation" of church and state in the 
late eighteenth century created opportunities for proselytizing churches to "Christianize" 
America. By the early twentieth century America had become far more "churched." 
Througliout the twentieth century Americans continued to profess faith in God and to fill 
the pews more than people in other industrialized countries. Their religiosity has public 
significance. Across the American South the landscape itself offers evidence in the 
variety of prominent church buildings, physical evidence of a living faith. Church 
influence is especially prominent in places such as Utah, home of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints (see MORMONISM). Novels with a prophetic and 
supernatural cast often outsell the secular competition. Many congregations provide 
services beyond the spiritual, trot least for minorities; belonging shapes tire lives of the 
faithful in numerous ways. For immigrants religion often constitutes the core of their 
communities, bridging old and new societies. At times religion becomes a focal point of 
political activity, as illustrated by the conservative evangelicals of the so-called 
CHRISTIAN RIGHT in lire 1980s and 199<»>. Nor has the religious inspiration that gave 
a powerful impetus to major reform movements of the past, such as the TEMPERANCE 
and CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENTS, disappeared. Religion serves as a resource in 
deftning sons: public issues, from ABORTION to peace. Religious perspectives on 
natural phenomena still contend in the public sphere, as recurrent opposition to the 
teaching of evolution shows (see DARWINISM: CREATION SCIENCE). In public life, 
references to God and religious tradition are common and legitimate: tire United States 
remains a "nation under God.” 

In some respects, such examples show, the United States is not a fully secularized 
country, although proponents of secularization would insist that it has undergone 
secularization. America's religious pluralism and competition constitute live form 
secularization has taken there. Its religious vitality is that of voluntary organizations 
minding their business w ithin a secular republic. Christianization and secularization went 
hand in hand. Even though religion retained some and gained other public functions, for 
example as tire key element in various subcultures, its relative significance in all sectors 
of society diminished over time. Tire most overt attempts to reassert a religiously inspired 
agenda in the public sphere, such as that of the Christian Right, bad little effect on policy. 
In debates about evolution, defenders of creationism are at a legal and intellectual 
disadvantage. In conflicts that involve religion, the specifically supernatural elements 
tend to diminish over time. The way in which religion becomes a resource among others 
actually shows its diminished authority. In the life of tire churches themselves, secular 
ideas, techniques, and expectations gain influence. On balance. America is mil so much 
an exception as a variation on a theme. It has secularized without becoming fully secular. 

The hhunic Exception. Does the experience of Islamic countries show that 
secularization is an ethnocentric Western idea? In spite of the enormous variety among 
Muslim countries, all treat Islam as part of their collective identity, assign some public 
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role to precepts of the faith, and allow little religious competition. Islam is not a "private" 
choice, given that it helps to shape family and community life. Nor can it he merely 
private, for in principle its key doctrines do not recognize any basic distinction among the 
spheres of society, no "church" to Ire separated front the political realm. Even where 
rulers do not appeal to Islam directly for legitimation, they must wort; to uphold the faith. 
In many places Islamist movements strive to restore faith to power by reimposing Islamic 
law. The Iranian Revolution of 1979 actually reversed prior secularization by instituting 
an Islamic republic. Only in Tuikey has a secular republic been imposed with success, 
but this was done by force, according to foreign example, and at the cost of continued 
strife over the place of Islam in society. Its record seems only to confirm that Islam is an 
exception to the presumed tule of secularization. The exception is gaining ground, as 
mosques dotting the urban landscape in Europe suggest. 

Described in these terms. Islam does not pose a problem for secularization theories. 
They do not claim that any society must become secular, but rather argue that the process 
is contingent on several factors. Many of these do not prevail in Muslim lands. Typically, 
no tradition separates sacred from secular realms, little pluralism has flourished, 
rationalization has made few inroads as yet. defining conflicts with outside powers have 
reinforced the collective significance of religion, and resources to make a secular 
framework legitimate on its own temis are few. Under such conditions, secularization is 
unlikely; at the same time, these conditions are not immutable. Pluralism can grow, 
rationalization spread, old conflicts recede, thus making some secularization more likely. 
Overall it has not been shown that societies that were once pervasively religious can 
become "modem" without reducing the bread significance of religion. Here, though, 
secularization theory runs up against its limits because it assumes that secularization is a 
natural process, a set of events that follow from objective conditions in particular 
societies. In the Islamic context, however, secularization is also a political issue, a target 
of criticism, a model to be feared. Secularization has a reflexive quality. Islam is 
therefore not an exception by viuue of not being secular; rather, it provides a 
counteipoint by showing that becoming secular is more contentious than conventional 
accounts have recognized. 

Neither of the exceptions refutes secularization theory, although each supplements it. 
The Islamic case, in particular, calls into question an old. tacit assumption: secularization 
was something that happened to coherent, independent societies, specifically nationstates. 
Instead, once secularization occurred for the first time, dramatically, in the formerly 
Christian orbit, it could then be incorporated elsewhere as desirable model or dangerous 
precedent, to be locally adapted. As a rule social change occurs not simply as a natural 
process within separate units. People and institutions compare their experiences; change 
in one society often occurs as a semiconscious response to the example set by another; 
some historical events or expeiintents are turned into models for others to follow. In 
modernity reflexive comparison becomes more common in world society. With regard to 
secularization, this means that, attuned to the way paiticular groups constiue its meaning 
and respond to precedent, we must view it as a relational process. Put another way. 
secularization has become a societal possibility, a course to be debated. Whether, and if 
so. how. to become secular is part of the ongoing struggle over how to be modern. In 
some societies this old issue has been settled; in many others, it has not. Secularization 
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therefore remains subject to contestation in the teal world, a phenomenon that has yet to 
be fully incoiporated into secularization accounts. 


Conclusion 


As a thesis asserting the demise of religion, secularization has been discredited, in this 
form it points, at best, to the now-ineradicable tension between conceptions of the 
transcendent and ever more assertive forms of worldly human reason, conscience, and 
desire. As description, secularization effectively captures the long-term decline in 
religious (especially, hut not only. Christian> influence over culture and society. As 
academic theory, it explains both the common pattern in the process and the different 
ways in which religious tradition refracts under local conditions of modernizing change. 
As a contested concept, it reflects scholarly dispute over live interpretation of historical 
change and ongoing struggle over the place of religion in world society. Secularization 
therefore remains vital as an idea about live past and a problem for the future. 
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SEEKER 


The concept of seekership was introduced into the study of religious movements by John 
Lolland and Rodney Stark in a pioneering study of conversion mechanisms into the 
Unification Church (“Moonies") in 1965. with funher elaboration by Lolland in his 1966 
monograph. Doomsday Cult. The original definition was a “floundering among religious 
alternatives, an openness to a variety of religious views, frequently esoteric, combined 
with failure to embrace the specific ideology and fellowship of some set of believers” 
(Lolland and Stark 1965). This approach represents a process model of conversion in 
which predisposing conditions interact with situational contingencies to effect specific 
religious commitments. A key aspect of the model was that subjects defined themselves 
as seekers and take action to change through interaction w ith selected otters that allowed 
affective ties to develop between them. Later work by Colin Campbell demonstrated that 
the seekership model was consistent with the “mysticism type” identified by Ernst 
Troeltsch in his Social Teachings of the Christian Churches (1912) as one of three 
manifestations of the religious impulse. Troeltsch saw it as that form most neglected by 
institutionalist analyses that centered solely on the churchly and sectarian alternatives that 
were Troellsch’s other types, the types that had been deployed in the prior half century 
through the analytical device of “church-sect theory." Campbell pointed out that in his 
mystical type Troeltsch was not simply speaking of a personal disposition, but a religion 
in its own right that regards religious experience as a valid expression of a universal 
religious consciousness that is based in an ultimate divine ground—a view that leads to 
an acceptance of religious relativity as well as to religious polymorphism, in which tte 
“truth of all religions" is recognized. Subsequently seeker-type religiosity has come to he 
identified by religious studies scholars with tte emergent spirituality of the American 
“boomer" generation (persons born between 1943 and 1962>. most notably in Wade 
Clark Roof's research published in 1993 as A Generation of Seekers. 
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SEEKER CHURCHES 


Sometimes also termed “MEGA-CHURCHES" or "new paradigm" churches, seeker 
churches represent a development in late twentieth-century American evangelical 
Protestantism that attempted to draw boomcrand post-boomer-generation Americans 
(persons born since 1943) into institutional religious affiliation. Drawing on the insights 
of social scientific studies of changing American religious sensibilities—and major 
technological innovations and cultural shifts—these new congregations, usually 
dissociated from well-known denominational labels, replace the traditional evangelical 
emphasis on converting sinners with a new approach that attempts to win SEEKERS, 
preeminently by presenting worship and educational emphases and programs that diverge 
dramatically from both high and low traditional Protestant styles. 

The archetypical seeker church and defining institution of live new paradigm is Willow 
Creek Community Church, a suburban Chicago congregation, and its founding pastor. 
Bill Hybels. Not only does Willow Creek minister to thousands of people each weekend 
in an auditorium that may be the largest in the Chicago metropolitan area, but it has also 
spawned the Willow Creek Association iWCA) encompassing over five thousand seeker 
churches worldwide. 

There are theological, organizational, and practical differences between new paradigm 
seeker churches and old paradigm American Protestantism. 

Theologically, a seeker church docs not emphasize the CONVERSION of sinners. 
Potential membeis are approached as choice-making individuals who seek a better way to 
live, rather than as persons alienated from God and in danger of eternal damnation. 
Becoming an active Christian is seen as a process in which live seeker participates in a 
rational evaluation of life options. Christianity is presented as a lifestyle that is beneficial 
in the here and now. not just the beyond. Although seeker churches certainly hold many 
traditional evangelical beliefs, they are normally articulated as tiue within the context of 
the local setting, rather than by appeal to a theological tiadition (whether denominational 
or more broadly creedali. Historically rooted senses of duty and conformity as 
constitutive of authenticity are replaced by personal experiences of good feeling. 

Organizationally, the existence of the W'CA notwithstanding, seeker churches 
uniformly eschew denominational labels and may avoid live word “church" as well— 
using instead such terms as "fellowship," "community." or "Christian center." Team 
leadership is emphasized, and a wide variety of programs are encompassed within the 
scope of the institution. Hierarchical and foimal criteria for leadership are suhor-dinated 
to competency for a task. Persons are often "set apart" for specific ministries within a 
congregation or are hired from the outside because of demonstrated abilities rather than 
denominational credentials or training. 

It is in the practical realm, however, that the seeker church is most likely to be 
identified as “different." Music, or live musical program, in the seeker church is 
dramatically different. Hymnals are unknown. Instead a contemporary theatrical style 
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emphasizing upbeat singing, in which the congregation's participation may be limited to 
choruses or clapping: instrumental music by live praise band.', and multimedia acoustical 
and lighting effects directed by competent sound technicians are the normal fare. Gone 
too is the traditional sermon, to be replaced by drama presentations and shorter, practical 
talks. Not only are there no vested clergy or choirs, but the congregation also is more 
likely to dress and compoit itself as if it were at a conceit than in a traditional Protestant 
worship service. Moreover, the building itself is designed intentionally to present this 
aspect of relative compatibility with secular experience, often in a pnik-like setting. A 
wide variety of activity programs are offered, ranging from athletics to social 
actioiVenvironmental programs. Counseling and child development services arc 
especially emphasized as benefits to affiliation with a seeker congregation. Seeker church 
leadership staff offer weekday and weeknight study sessions that are intended to provide 
more traditional theological and biblical study for those who wish to ‘deepen their 
religious experience." 

Seeker churches arc consciously and unabashedly molding evangelical Protestantism 
to contemporary cultural models. Their leadership would argue that this is not new. but 
rather represents the continuing efflorescence of Christian truth at all times and all places. 
They would argue that, for example, the Protestant churches that have European 
REFORMATION toots molded Christianity to fit that time and place. Likewise. 
American frontier EVANGELICALISM stroctured itself to meet live sociocultural 
conditions of a different era. while still seeking to maintain fidelity to core DOCTRINES. 
This was succeeded by uiban revivalism in its day. through the mass crusades of figures 
like BILLY SUNDAY and. later. B1IJ.Y GRAHAM. 

The issues at the turn of the twenty-first century create a new context for religious 
outreach and organization. Whereas the debate at live turn of the twentieth century might 
have been over pew rents, today pews themselves are the obstacle. Group singing, once 
w idespread through both Europe and live United States, has similarly waned, but not the 
desire for mass enteitainment. as expressed through huge concert venues. Lecture classes 
were once a noun in educational institutions: now a variety of alternative pedagogies arc 
more likely to be employed. Tltc new paradigm church seeks to integrate Chtistianity into 
this cultural setting as other innovations did in earlier times. 

From the standpoint of the history of religious organizations, however, one can also 
see similar processes of restructuring and sedimentation taking place as characterized 
earlier innovations. In spite of eschewing "dcnominationalism." for example, the WCA in 
fail works like a DENOMINATION in many respects. It defines appropriate “liturgy." 
prepares materials, trains leaders and teachers, assists in hiring staff, and provides 
networks for the sharing of information. Heme, it is likely that in spite of the structural 
free-wheeling that scents to characterize the new paradigm, a more historically infomted 
view of likely outcomes would anticipate greater formalization in succeeding decades. 
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SEMINARIES 


Protestantism originated during the cultural and educational excitement of the 
Renaissance. The new print technology made ancient texts more available and 
encouraged their detailed study. Because of a popular interest in preaching, the 
intellectual training of the clergy became more important. In GERMANY new 
universities were established for this purpose. 

MARTIN LUTHER'S career took place in a university context. His order, the 
Augustinian Hermits, like other mendicant ordeis. saw education as its most important 
mission. Because the need for university teachers was so great. Luther s own pieparation 
for teaching was accelerated so that he could become professor of BIBLE at Wittenberg, 
a recently established school. PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. a young humanist and 
educational activist, joined hint in 1518. Drawing on patristic and other sources tlte duo 
stressed thorough classical education as the necessary preparation for theological study. 
HULDRYCH ZW1NGLI and JOHN CALVIN, also deeply influenced by the new 
thought, reached similar conclusions. Within a century the majority of Euro-pean 
Protestant CLERGY had both classical and theological training. 

The Protestant model did not. however, completely replace the older medieval ideal, 
rarely achieved, of the synthesis of philosophical and theological study. As the Protestant 
churches increasingly faced an intellectually reborn Roman Catholicism, they needed 
pastors with well-developed apologetic and philosophical skills. 

ENGLAND and SCOTLAND developed their own style of theological education. In 
England, deeply influenced by Renaissance humanism, the classical bachelor of aits was 
transformed into a course focused on the classical languages. Although a ministerial 
candidate was expected to read Divinity, perhaps with tl>c Regius professor, the faculties 
of THEOLOGY atrophied. The minister was thus educated in much the same way as the 
gentry and other public leaders, and theology in England tended to take the form of 
treatises directed toward tire learned public. In contrast. Scotland retained tire nwdieval 
philosophical model, and its theologians used a scholastic form to present their 
conclusions. 

These basic Protestant models of theological education have proven elastic with 
different intellectual movements transfoiming (not replacing! them at different times. In 
the eighteenth century, for instance. European Pietists, who tended to identify “true" 
religion with a heartfelt experience of Christ, emphasized personal biblical study. When 
the king of Prussia asked AUGUST HERMANN FRANCKE to lead in the establishment 
of his new university at HAl.LE. Francke made the reading of the Bible in the original 
languages the heart of the theological program. Moreover Francke insisted that 
theological lectures be delivered in Geiman. rather than the traditional 1-itin. Francke 
also established a number of voluntary associations near tire university where ministerial 
students could get direct experience in ministry. 
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The modernization of university education, begun by Francke. continued througlkout 
the eighteenth century. As the ideals of modem SCIENCE spread, research became an 
important component of the training of Gciman professors, and the seminar was 
developed to help students develop advanced skills. New philosophical and scientific 
developments suggested that the Bible and theology needed to be studied from a different 
perspective. Meanwhile the professionalization of the German civil service pointed to the 
need for higher standards for ministry. Led by Pmssia. the various German governments 
adopted state examinations that reviewed a candidate’s academic preparation for the 
ministry. 

Prussia's defeat by Napoleon led to the establishment of the new University of Berlin. 
FRIEDRICH DANIEL SCHLEIF.RMACHER. already well known for his epoch-making 
Speeches on Religion to In Cultured Despisers. brought together the various refomis of 
the previous century, particularly the specialization of the faculty. Although theological 
professors continued for some time to teach different branches of theology, the ideal was 
for each faculty member to concentrate his research and teaching in a particular field. 

Schleieimachcr used the new historical critical method in his classes, setting the stage 
for a century of debate over the new approach's values and limits Isee HIGHER 
CRITICISM). The new biblical studies reopened many literary questions about the 
Bible's composition, including the authorship and date of many books, and questioned 
whether many biblical events actually happened. Even scholars who resisted the new 
approach had to consider the issues that its practitioners raised. 

Schleiermaehcr was also responsible for changing the basic theological agenda. He 
maintained that theology, looted in religious experience, had to be reformulated in the 
light of contcmporaiy knowledge. Not only did this make parts of the tradition 
problematical, it also required each generation of theologians to begin their work on a 
clean slate. 

American theological education began in the British traditions with live establishment 
of colleges that continued either the English pattern, such as Harvard and Vale, or the 
Scottish tradition, sueh as William and Maty. The post-Re volutionary separation of 
CHURCH AND STATE changed this pattern. Because the government no longer 
maintained religious ORTHODOXY, each DENOMINATION or even party with a 
denomination formed its own theological ' seminary" to support its undeistanding of 
Christian faith. Significantly, the first such school. Andover Seminary in Massachusetts, 
was only for college graduates. Although most subsequent schools adopted this same 
ideal, few attained it before the Second World War. 

Intellectually. American Piotestant theological schools developed much as their 
European, particularly German, countciparts. Tl>e new biblical criticism was introduced 
into American theological schools in the early nineteenth century and—despite a series of 
nasty HERESY trials—had become noimative in many of tl>e better schools by 1900. 
Those who dissented from live new methods, however, continued live battle by founding 
their own seminaries bound to an older undeistanding of biblical AUTHORITY. Far 
more than denominational background, the attitude of a school toward Scripture tends to 
distinguish American theological schools from each Oliver. 

Americans innovated in use of social science as part of ministerial preparation. 
Initially social science was introduced as part of a broad-based interest in social refoim. 
From 1KKS to 1920. SOCIAL GOSPEL theologians attempted to demonstrate that 
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Christianity had valuable insights into labor relationships and uibani/ation. In time this 
concern led them to use social science to train ministers for specifically religious tasks. 
Clinical pastoral education, for instance, placed ministerial candidates in hospitals where 
their interaction with the sick could be observed and criticized. Although many American 
techniques have spread to churches in live Third World, they have not been as popular in 
Europe. 

The separation of church and state also affected American theological education. 
Whereas in Euiopcan countries the academic quality of theological studies continued to 
be guaranteed by the state, this wus not true in the UNITED STATES. Consequently the 
various schools banded together to form The Association of Theological Schools to set 
appropriate voluntary standards for themselves. 

See uho Bible Colleges and Institutes: Education. Overview. Education. Theology: 
Asia: Education. Theology: Europe. Education. Theology: United States: Higher 
Education 
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SEMLER, JOHANN SALOMO (1725- 

1791) 


Gernun historian and theologian. Noted scholar at the University of HALLE. Sender 
pioneered the historical critical method in the theological disciplines and challenged 
Protestant orthodox assumptions on canon formation, unity of the testaments, and the 
traditional authority of dogma. 

Son of a Lutheian minister in Saalfcld. Thuringia. Sender grew up in a strong Pietist 
milieu but distanced himself early from its expectations of CONVERSION and intense 
personal piety. In 1743 he attended the University of Halle, where he became an avid 
student of SIECMUND JAKOB BAUMGARTEN. Sender graduated from Halle in 1750. 
After a brief stint as a journalist, he became professor of histoiy and Latin poetics at 
Altstedt. In 1753 Ire was called back to Halle, wheie he worked closely with Baumgarten. 
As professor of THEOLOGY he lectured widely across the theological disciplines 
including hermeneutics, biblical exegesis, dogmatics, and ETHICS. 

After Baumgauen's death in 1757. Sender took a leading position within the 
theological faculty at Halle. Against the Pietists who emphasized the cultivation of piety 
and scholarly study. Sender sought to include more secular disciplines in theological 
studies and emphasized academic rigor. Under his leadeiship the theology faculty at 
Halle would become the foremost representative of ENLIGHTENMENT theology in 
GERMANY. 

Sender built on Baumgarten*s legacy, but he aimed to go beyond live "scientific 
theology” of Baumgaiten and oilier Wolffian theologians by applying historical critical 
analyses to dogma, scripture, and the CHURCH. Sender argued that dogma was not 
immutable but developed over time in response to the exigencies of each age and was 
thus subject to critical investigation. Sender granted no special AUTHORITY to the early 
church or councils and argued that the validity of dogma should be based solely on the 
proper interpretation of scripture. In contrast to dogma, which was binding only on the 
teachers and CLERGY of the church. Sender understood the kerygma of Jesus Christ as 
propagating true Christianity throughout history. 

Sender's criticism of the canon and the authority of the biblical texts was more 
controversial. In Abhandlimg von(trier Untenuchung <ies Canon < 1771-1775). his most 
influential work, he argued that the Christian sacred canon was itself a historical product 
that took various forms as it emerged in the early church. He rejected the verbal 
inspiration, divinity, and equal authority of the biblical texts. Sender still held that the 
biblical texts contained the Word of God but that the Holy Scriptures themselves could 
not be identified as the Word of God. 

Sender made a scries of distinctions between theology and religion, dogma and 
kergyma. public and private, which allowed him to affirm personal religious freedom and 
the right of free critical inquiry while at the same time requiring clergy and professors of 
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theology to subscribe to the church's confessions and symbols. In the controversy 
concerning tl we REIMARUS FRAGMENTS (see HERMANN SAMUEL RE1MARUS) 
Semler openly disagreed with GOTTHOLD LESSING'S decision to publish them. At the 
end of his life Sender's stance on this and other issues alienated hint from more radical 
rationalist theologians. Later. Sender would be identified among the leading Neologists 
in Germany (see NEOLOGY). His work on textual criticism and hermeneutics was 
foundational for nineteenth-century biblical scholarship. 
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SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE 


See Americans United for the Separation of Church and State 
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SERMONS 


See Pleaching 
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SERPENT HANDLERS 


The term refers to a practice carried out by a small group of independent churches in the 
southeastern UNITED STATES, notably North Carolina. Tennessee, and Kentucky. 
Occasionally, the WORSHIP of these churches includes rise handling of poisonous 
snakes. There is. however, in these churches no requirement to "take up" snakes; those 
under eighteen years of age are strictly forbidden to do so. The movement has had a 
varied history, mainly localized in Tennessee (Grasshopper Valley). At issue is. of 
course, the stark reality that there are regularly victims of poisonous bites among the 
members of these churches. 

The churches prefer to be known as "churches of God with signs follow ing." and their 
origins lie in the early twentieth century among Pentecostal-Holiness churches (sec 
PENTECOSTALISM. HOLINESS MOVEMENT). Ewent Hensley of Tennessee is 
generally considered the founder of tire movement, whose size, although fluctuating over 
time, has probably never been more than a few thousand. Hensley traveled extensively as 
an ardent advocate of snake handling and dred from snakebite in Florida on July 25. 1955 
at the age of 70. 

Theologically tire phenomenon of serpent handlers raises the question of the literal 
exegesis of biblical verses and passages, which in mainstream THEOLOGY have been 
interpreted symbolically or allegorically. Snake handlers are given to a literal 
interpretation. The belief system of the churches practicing the handling of snakes or 
serpents accordingly is based on a literal interpretation of the BIBLE, specifically of 
several New Testament passages (Mark 16:17-20. Luke 10:19). "And these signs shall 
follow them that believe: in my name they shall cast out devils: they shall speak with new 
tongues: they shall take up serpents and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them: they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recover." 

Adherents of live movement argue that these passages contain direct admonitions on 
the part of Jesus. They insist that, upon repentance, remission of sins, and a new life 
through SANCTIFICATION, the baptism of live Holy Spirit includes such gifts as 
speaking in tongues, easting our demons, healing the sick, and taking up serpents (see 
TONGUES. SPEAKING IN: FAITH HEALING). Thus, the believer goes through the 
three stages of salvation, sanctification, and the baptism of the Holy Spirit. The key 
consideration is that the new life in Christ has the same spiritual gifts of which the New 
Testament speaks in I Corinthians 12:8-10. In a way. therefore, "taking up serpents" is 
but one facet of the new life of the sanctified. Holy Spirit-baptized believer, which also 
finds expression in other matters as simplicity of dress and attire, disapproval of alcohol, 
and so forth. The snake-handling churches do not believe that the "taking up" of seipents 
will leave live handler immune to poison or bite. Tlse serpents are "taken up." that is. 
handled in response to the Biblical command. Believers will mil take up snakes unless 
they believe they are "anointed." or that the power of God is sufficient to protect them. 
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There is. however, also ihe sense lhai those who lake up snakes will be protected because 
of their faithfulness to the biblical command. 

The snake-handling churches arc another instance of the important legal and 
constitutional issue of whether government has the right to intervene with the free 
exercise of religion when possible deaths of members of a religious movement are 
involved (an issue also posed by members of the Watchtowcr Society/ JEHOVAH'S 
WITNESSES or by followers of CHRISTIAN SCIENCE). When a member of the Dolly 
Pond Church of God with Signs Following died from snake handling in 1945. the 
Tennessee legislature banned the practice because public sentiment quickly ran high. 
Other states, such as Kentucky (1940i. Georgia (1941). Tennessee (1947). Virginia 
< 1917). North Carolina 11949). and Georgia (1950). followed suit, raising the question of 
the free exercise of religion. A decision of the Tennessee Supreme Court affirming the 
ban appears to have settled the legal issue of constitutionality. 
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SERVETUS, MICHAEL (c.1511-1553) 


Spanish anii-iriniurian. Servetus was horn in V'illenucva de Sijena. Spain, in either 1509 
or 1511. His family social origins are vague, but it seems he came from a petty, albeit 
noble family and it is known that his brother was a sometimes agent for the Spanish 
Inquisition. Servetus left Spain for study in Toulouse in either 1528 or 1529 and 
subsequently traveled extensively, visiting Strasbourg, where he met MARTIN BUCER 
and WOLFGANG CAPITO. In Basel he lived with'JOHANNES OECOLAMPADIUS 
for ten months. Tire publication of his extremely heretical treatise. Concerning the Errors 
of the Trinity De Trinitatis error Urns (1531). and The Righteousness of Christ's Kingdom 
Dialogonun de Trinitaie of tire following year, brought him instant notoriety. 

In these writings he challenged the authenticity of the orthodox DOCTRINE of the 
Trinity, arguing that it was neither scriptural nor monotheistic but the result of pagan 
Greek thought. Ancient Greek gods. Servetus argued, possessed divine aspects. This 
concept was then translated back into Christian thought as separate and distinct 
personalities. Servetus advanced the notion that the Godhead was composed of various 
modes or guises that, like hats. God changed according to the specific historical context. 
Although Servetus cited a host of ancient heterodox Christian authorities to make his 
case, he was also familiar with medieval Rabbinic thought which also interpreted the 
different names of God mentioned in the Old Testament as various guises or attributes of 
a single God. Servetus's early works were universally condemned and he was declared an 
outlaw. As a result, from 1533 to 1538 Servetus used the alias Michel de Villenueve and 
studied medicine in Paris. 

Eventually he made his home in Charlieu. Lyon, and Vienne, in Southern France 
where he practiced medicine and published a series of medical and astrological treatises 
under his alias. His medical writings dealt with the conflict between "Greeks" and 
"Arabist" interpretations and he was tire first to describe the pulmonary circulation of the 
blood, a century before William Harvey. His geographical writings championed the cause 
of comparative geography and his exegetical writings advanced a historical-contextual 
method to interpret Scripture so that the text was interpreted both etymologically and 
conceptually within the context of tire limes and not from the vantage point of subsequent 
prophetic developments. 

In 1552 Ire published his magnum opus. The Restitution of Christianity, a compendium 
of virtually every heretical idea of the late medieval and early modem period. His true 
identity was eventually discovered and he was tried for HERESY in Vienne. France. 
After a considerable trial he was condemned to death but in 1552 Ire escaped from prison 
and secretly made his way to Geneva in hopes of eventually getting to ITALY. He was 
found out. however, put on trial for maintaining heretical views, and was executed a year 
later in Geneva. 

Although no church bears his name. Servetus contributed greatly to REFORMATION 
Age intellectual life. Unlike ortlrodox Protestants. Servetus did trot hope to merely 
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cleanse Christianity of an eiioneous Cailiolie iradiiion. bul to restore ancient Christianity 
in all of its vibrancy. In seeking live historical roots of Christianity. Servetus used a score 
of ancient heterodox religious thinkers to refabricate what he perceived as the original 
Christian message. He was also one of several Christian intellectuals to become familiar 
with medieval Jewish thought through contact with conwrsos, Jewish converts to 
Christianity. Like Servetus. they too sought to reinterpret both ancient religions' 
traditions into a new Judeo-Christianity that would better represent “what the first 
Christians believed." Despite an early death. Servetus greatly influenced subsequent 
radical religious developments in POLAND and Lithuania and his followers were among 
those who eventually founded Unitarian ism. 

Servetus was also important to the Reformation ami the development of Protestantism 
for other reasons. His death in Geneva served as a clarion call for the cause of religious 
TOLERATION. Although he had committed no civil or religious offense in Geneva— 
indeed, was anonymously on his way to safer refuge in Italy—Servetus had not been tried 
by legal authorities because of any views he propagated or preached, but purely because 
of views he maintained within his conscience, within the privacy of his own being. JOHN 
CALVIN’S active role in Servetus’s prosecution has also proven troubling because where 
the town council wished merely to condemn and exile Servetus. Calvin convinced the 
council to condemn Servetus and have him bunted at the stake. Calvin acquired the 
reputation for intolerance, and SEBASTIAN CASTELLIO and other advocates of liberty 
of conscience made Seivetus’s death a rallying cry for religious toleration. 
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SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS 


The Seventh-day Adventist thuich is an international chuith headquartered in Silver 
Spring. Maryland, with menthership exceeding twelve million worldwide. The church 
originated in the northeastern UNITED STATES as a surviving strand of the Millerite 
movement. The salient teachings of Seventh-day Adventists include a belief in the 
biblical account of creation and mankind's fall into SIN from an originally perfect state, 
salvation alone through the atoning death of Jesus, the return of Jesus to earth followed 
by tike restoration of a sinless world, and observance of tire seventh-day Sabbath. 
Seventh-day Adventists have an organized presence in more than 200 countries and 
operate global networks of publishing plants, healthcare institutions, and schools, ranging 
from elementary to teitiary schools and a variety of postbaccalaureate programs. 


Organization 


The Seventh-day Adventist Church organized in I860 in Battle Creek. Michigan after 
emerging from the Millerite movement, named after WILLIAM MILLER, a veteran of 
the War of 1812 living in Low Hampton. New York. Miller concluded that biblical 
prophecies predicted a premillennial return of Jesus to the earth and began preaching in 
1831 in New England and New York. Other students of prophecy in the United States. 
Europe, and LATIN AMERICA advanced these or similar beliefs (see MILLENARIANS 
AND MILLENNIALISM). 

The Millerite movement culminated on October 22. 1844 when Jesus did not return to 
earth as anticipated. By that time Millerites were also called Adventists in recognition of 
their belief in the second advent of Jesus. After 1844 the movement faded, however, a 
nucleus of Adventists who continued to believe in the premillennial return of Jesus met 
frequently for Bible study and PRAYER. Led by Joseph Bales, a retired sea captain from 
Massachusetts, and James and ELLEN WHITE from Maine, they developed a body of 
identifying doctrines by 1850. Bates became a leading force in doctrinal development and 
the Whites strongly influenced organizational and institutional growth. 

J.N.Andrews, who became a president of the Seventh-day Adventist Chureh and the 
fust officially sponsored worker outside the United States, joined the group in 1846. 
Uriah Smith, who developed into a prolific writer, editor, and one of tire church's leading 
expositors of biblical prophecy, joined in 1852. as did J.N.Loughborough, who became a 
prominent evangelist, administrator, and writer. 

In I860 this group numbered more than 3.000 and organized an official church, 
choosing the name Seventh-day Adventist. Between 1861 and 1922 the church developed 
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a four-lieied administrative organization. In 1861 individual congregations grouped 
together to constitute local conferences. Two years later an overarching organization, the 
General Conference, was organized as tl>e seat of AUTHORITY for tire entire church. 
John Byington from New Y'otk state was the first president of tire General Conference. 

In 1901 tire church underwent major reorganization. Clusters of conferences were 
organized into unions, a practice that Australian Adventists had followed during the 
1890s. To provide constant church leadership in distant regions, in 1903 the General 
Conference began assigning a vice president to a large area, which in time became known 
as a division of the General Conference. By 1922 the division system was finalized. 

Originally conferences sent delegates to annual gatherings called General Conference 
sessions to transact church business and elect church officers. Since 1970 t lie sc sessions 
convene every five years, Delegates approximate 2.<XX) and include selected lay members 
and representatives from the conferences, unions, and thirteen divisions that embrace all 
regions of the world. Between sessions tlie General Conference Executive Committee 
convenes each fall and spring to handle budget and policy matters. Officers of divisions 
and unions also meet every five years: conferences conduct business sessions on a three- 
year cycle. 

Between I860 and 1901. Seventh-day Adventists developed numerous organizations, 
frequently called "societies." that were semi-independent units promoting church 
activities. EDUCATION, religious liberty, literature publication and distribution, 
healthful living. TEMPERANCE, and Sabbath School (the Adventist equivalent of 
SUNDAY SCHOOL) were among the early societies. As a part of live 1901 
reorganization these societies became departments of the General Conference, each with 
a leader answerable to the General Conference president. New departments have since 
formed, and divisions, unions, and conferences have also organized corresponding 
departments. The numbers of departments and leaders vary among the unions and 
conferences, depending on needs and financial resources. 

Individual churches organize according to policies set forth in The Church Manual, a 
digest of organizational instruction periodically revised and circulated throughout the 
Adventist community. A church board governs each congregation by establishing local 
operational and financial practices within the framework of conference and union 
policies. Congregations also control their membership by granting or withdrawing 
membership to individuals by general vote. Conferences rattier than congregations 
employ pastors, and pastors are responsible to conferences for tlie operational integrity of 
their congregations. 


Teachings 


Seventh-day Adventist doctrine derives from a belief in a cosmic controversy between 
good and evil resulting from Lucifer’s challenges to God’s authority as the creator of a 
moral universe. Tlie stage for this conflict is the earth and the human soul. The BIBLE is 
the revelation of God’s will for humans and is the sole source of belief about God’s 
mercy and the divine plan to save humans from evil. God created humans with the 
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capacity 10 make moral choices. By choice Adam and Eve fell from then perfect state and 
produced a race naturally prone to sin. but each individual continues to exercise a choice 
in this controveisy. Scripture describes the final eradication of sin and the restoration of a 
perfect earth. 

Adventist doctrines form a systematic body of beliefs surrounding the plan of 
SALVATION in which Christ is central as the redeemer of a fallen human race. These 
beliefs begin with salvation alone through the ATONEMENT of Christ and the 
intercessory ministry of Jesus as part of a final judgnxmt of humans based on the law of 
God. Adventists teach that Scripture foretells a specific time of final judgment; thus 
humans do not receive their eternal reward when they die. but remain in "sleep" until 
Christ's return to pronounce divine judgment. Adventists reject tire doctrine of 
immortality of tire human soul as commonly held by Christians in favor of a conditional 
immortality. 

Among the identifying teachings of the early Adventists led by Bates and the Whites 
was the seventh-day Sabbath (see SABBATARIANISM). Bates introduced the Sabbath 
after adopting it from a Sabbath-keeping congregation in Washington. New Hampshire, 
which is regarded as the first Seventh-day Adventist church. Adventists first understood 
and continued to teach Sabbath observance to signify their allegiance to God’s authority 
as creator and God’s power to restore the world to its original sinless state. 

Adventists also teach that spiritual gifts as described in I Corinthians 12 would be 
present in the church and that Ellen White exercised the gift of prophecy. They believe 
that she received visions, dreams, and other special communications from God as did 
biblical prophets, but neither she nor tike Seventh-day Adventist Church taught that her 
messages shared canonical status with Scripture. She believed her role was to tender 
advice about organization and administration, clarify understanding of biblical teachings, 
and promote an Adventist lifestyle through public and personal counsel. 

Adventists teach that God’s law defines sin because it is an unchangeable expression 
of divine character, but deny that humans merit salvation through obedience. Humanity is 
by nature sinful and totally dependent on God's forgiving GRACE made possible through 
Christ's atoning death and intercessory ministry. Adventist doctrine better defines 
obedience as a way of life consistent with God’s character, voluntarily clvosen as a loving 
demonstration of faith in and commitment to Christ rather than compliance with the law’s 
written form for the purpose of earning salvation. Ellen White's books. Tfte Desire of 
Ages. Steps So Christ, and thoughts front the Mount of Blessing, all written after 1880. 
became classic Adventist statements of these beliefs. 

Adventists emphasize healthful diet and teach abstinence from alcohol, tobacco, and 
narcotics. These teachings stem from a wholistic view of human life, that is. the human 
body deserves respect because it was created perfect in God's image and. although 
marred by sin. is still tlve temple of God. 
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Preserving Ihe Integrity of Beliefs 


Because Seventh-day Adventists believe in uda seripiura and a progressive 
understanding of Scripture they have never adopted a formal creed. Adventist doctrines 
are open for discussion and church leaders have issued successive official statements: of 
beliefs. Although the wording of these statements differs to reflect updated understanding 
in light of continued study, the essence of fundamental beliefs has remained. 

The fust document. Fundamental Principles, published in 1872. embodied twenty-five 
propositions. It remained the official pronouncement of beliefs until the second version 
appeared in 1931. This second statement summarized the "principal features" of 
"fundamental beliefs." condensing the propositions to twenty-two. In 1980 the number 
was revised to twenty-seven, which ate commonly called the "twenty-seven fundamental 
beliefs." 

The 1980 statement places a heav ier stress on the Trinity and the heavenly sanctuary, 
especially live intercessory ministry of Christ. Although Seventh-day Adventists have 
always been creationists, for the fust time the biblical explanation of the origins of life 
became a fundamental belief. The statement also confirms the sanctity of MARRIAGE 
and the family, and recognizes the broad Christian community as the piophetic body of 
Christ. 

Primarily in the United States and AUSTRALIA a debate developed in live 1970s 
about Adventists' traditional undeistanding of Ellen White’s role as a fulfillment of the 
biblical gift of prophecy. Questions also arose about church teachings associated with 
final judgment and the 2.300-day prophecy of Daniel 8. Coincident with these 
discussions was a wave of concern about JUSTIFICATION and righteousness by FAITH. 
Careful study conuibuted to the revision of fundamental beliefs in 1980. which clarified 
the wording but did not alter the substance of church teaching. 

Two service departments of the General Conference help to maintain the scriptural 
integrity of church teachings. The Biblical Research Institute concentrates on theological 
studies and biblical inteipretations. The Geoscience Research Institute conducts ongoing 
research in scientific evidence to resolve conflicts between Scripture and SCIENCE (see 
CREATION SCIENCE). 

Adventists universally accept the 1980 statement of fundamental beliefs. Guides to 
scriptural study for all age groups are published by the General Conference to be used in 
Sabbath Schools around the world. Tl»e Seventh-day Adventist Bible Commentary. 
published between 1953 and 1957 and subsequently updated, helps to standardize beliefs, 
although understanding of scriptuial instruction affecting lifestyle and social matters may 
vary from region to region. At the 1990 and 1995 General Conference sessions vigorous 
debate about oidination of WOMEN produced a final negative vote, reflecting 
differences of opinion between Adventists in the Western and developing worlds (sec 
WOMEN CLERGY). 

Prospective members voluntarily commit themselves to a concise statement of 
fundamental beliefs that constitutes their baptismal vow. BAPTISM is by immersion. 
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Adventists do not baptize infants because they cannot make a voluntary choice of belief, 
but children who show an understanding of the meaning of such a commitment may be 
baptized. 


Institutions 


In 1849 Adventists began a paper. The Present Truth, in which the editor James White 
reviewed Adventist teachings and uiged unity among believers (see PUBLISHING). The 
following year he changed its name to The Second Advent Review and Sabbath Herald. 
published weekly. Since 1850 it has undergone several name changes, the last in 1978 to 
the Adventist Review. It has become live general paper for Seventh-day Adventists and is 
intended primarily for church readership. Variations of tire Review appear in Spanish. 
FTCnch. and Portuguese, prepared by local editors in fields where membership in those 
languages exist in substantial numbers. 

To facilitate Adventist publishing. White established a press in Rochester. New York, 
but in 1853 he moved it to Battle Creek. Michigan. This entcrpiise became the first 
centralizing institution among Adventists and Battle Creek became a de facto 
headquaiters to which prominent leaders gravitated. Organizational actions between 18ft) 
and 1863 established Battle Creek as the capital of the DENOMINATION. 

A new journal. Tie Signs of the Times, appeared in 1874 edited by James White. It 
was the first major paper that presented Adventist views to the non-Adventist public. The 
next year the Whites founded the Pacific Press Publishing Association in Oakland. 
California, which became the home for the new publication. This periodical became a 
model for similar journals for non-Advcntist readeiship around the wotld. Some use the 
title. The Signs of the Times, but are edited and published in divisions outside North 
America. Divisions, unions, and many conferences publish periodicals for their own 
members. Departments of the General Conference promote their own specialized 
programs with magazines for both the Adventist and non-Adventist public. Better-known 
publications ate Liberty (religious freedom). Vibrant Life (healthful living), and Listen 
(temperance). 

Their wholistic view of human life led Adventists to make health one of the strongest 
aspects of their teachings. In 1866 the Whites founded the Western Health Reform 
Institute in Battle Creek. It promoted natural foods, rest, and exercise, and advocated 
natural remedies in treating sickness. In 1876 Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, a graduate of 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College in New York, became the director of lire Institute. 
Under his leadership the center came to be known as Battle Cteek Sanitarium and gained 
an international reputation for teaching principles of health as a lifestyle. The Sanitarium 
became a clinical institution for a nursing school in 1883 and a school of medicine. 
American Medical Missionary College, in 1895. 

Kellogg's inteiest in diet motivated him to advocate vegetarianism and develop a line 
of nut-based foods and diy cereals made from grains. Following this example. Adventists 
established health food factories in many countries, which became known for meat 
analogs, cereals, and natural foods. Sanitarium Health Food Company, established in 
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1897 in Australia, came to be one of the most w idely know n food enterprises of its kind 
in Australia and NEW ZEALAND. 

The church lost control of Battle Creek Sanitarium to Kellogg, who separated from the 
church in 1907. On property purchased in 1905 in southern California. Adventists 
reestablished their emphasis on health by equipping a new sanitarium and nursing school. 
In 1910 they added a school of medicine. This institution was chartered under the name 
of College of Medical Evangelists until 1961 when it changed to Loma Linda University. 
Besides offering degrees in medicine it engages in projects of academic medicine, 
notably in proton treatment of cancer and heart transplants among children. It operates a 
school of dentistry, confers doctorates in public health and selected fields of science, and 
offers baccalaureate and advanced degrees in other health-related fields. Adventist 
health-care units around live world range from small clinics to critical-care institutions 
and sene more than 9,000.000 outpatients annually. 

In 1872 James and Ellen White encouraged the General Conference to establish an 
Adventist school in Battle Creek. Goodloe Haiper Bell, a convert to Adventism who had 
attended Obeilin College, was the first teacher. Two years later the school became Battle 
Creek College. The purposes of the institution were to provide an education for 
Adventists of all ages and to train denominational employees, primarily ministers, 
teachers, and various lines of office workers. Through the 1880s and 1890* enrollment 
fluctuated from -100 to above 800 . including all levels from elementary through college. 

Partly as a result of reorganization in 1901. church leadeis dismantled Battle Creek as 
the Seventh-day Adventist headquarters. In 1901 they sold Battle Creek College and 
moved the school to Berrien Springs in southwestern Michigan, renaming it Emmanuel 
Missionary College. In 1959 the Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary moved 
from Washington. D.C.. where it had operated since its founding in 1936. to the Berrien 
Springs campus. The college changed to Andrews University and developed doctoral 
programs in theology, pastoral ministry, and education, and offered advanced degrees in 
other fields in the arts and sciences (see CHRISTIAN COLLEGES: HIGHER 
EDUCATION). 

In 1903 the General Conference office transferred from Battle Creek to Takoma Park. 
Maryland, on the north side of Washington. D.C. It remained there until 1989 when it 
moved to Silver Spring. Maryland, still in the Greater Washington area. Simultaneously 
the Review and Herald Publishing Association moved from Battle Creek to new quaiters 
adjacent to the church offices in Takoma Park. In 1983 it transfened to a new plant in 
Hagerstown. Maryland. 


Internationalization of the Seventh-Day Adventist Church 


J.N.Andrews became the first official Seventh-day Adventist woifcer outside North 
America in 1874. Under his leadership the church set up administrative offices and a 
press in Basel. SWITZERLAND. At live General Conference session of 1882 a Foreign 
Mission Board was formed to oversee missions in countries beyond live United States. 
Adventism also spread informally through literature exchange, emigration, and volunteer 
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writers. M.B.Czechowski preached twelve years in Europe alter 1864 without financial 
support from like church. By I *X» Seventh-day Adventists had spread to Scandinavia. 
ENGLAND. GERMANY. RUSSIA. Romania. Argentina. BRAZIL. MEXICO. Central 
America, the CARIBBEAN islands. AFRICA. CHINA. INDIA. Australia. New Zealand, 
and some Pacific islands. 

Prominent Adventists participated in this movement. Ellen White spent two yearn in 
Europe. 1885-1887. advising Adventist groups from ITALY to NORWAY about 
evangelism and organization. From 1891 to 1900 she and her son. William C.White, 
lived in Australia, where they implemented organizational and evangelistic plans. 
A.G.Daniells was involved in church administration in New Zealand and Australia from 
1889 to 1900. L.R.Conradi. a German immigrant to live United States who converted to 
Adventism, returned in 1886 to preach in eastern Europe. Frank Westphal. a German- 
speaking North American, settled in Argentina in 1894 to establish Adventism in lower 
South America. J.G.Matteson. a Danish-born immigrant to the United States, published 
the first non-English Adventist periodical in 1872. and in 1877 returned to Denmark, 
where he organized the first conference of churches outside North America. GAV. 
Caviness. formerly president of Battle Creek College, moved to Mexico in 1897 to lead 
general evangelistic activities. 

In many of these locations workers established punting presses and schools that later 
developed into major institutions. The Norwegian Publishing House started in 1879. A 
worker-preparation school that became Avondale College treat Cooranbong. Australia 
traces its beginnings to 1892. Buenos Aires Publishing House in Argentina started in 
1896: in 1898. also in Argentina. River Plate Adventist University began as a small 
school to train church w orkers. Hamburg Publishing House in Ger many began operations 
in 1895. and near Magdeburg. Germany, a school that became Friedensau University 
opened in 1899. 

By 1921 Seventh-day Adventist membership totaled 198.088. slightly more than half 
of which was outside North America. This number grew to more than a million in 1955. 
In all of the world divisions Adventists operated health-care institutions, publishing 
enterprises to handle literature needs for both internal and external use. and schools with 
the dual purpose of prov iding an education in an Adventist setting and preparing church 
workers. During these years the world fields depended heavily on financial and personnel 
support from North America. At the same time church growth and organization culver 
stopped or seriously declined in the Soviet Union. China, and other countries where 
political conditions hampered ecclesiastical activity. 

Among the leading twentieth-century evangelists in the United States were 
J.S.Washburn and Carlyle B. Haynes before World War 1: and J.L.Shuler. Fordyce 
Dctamore. and R.Allan Anderson in the decades before and after World War II. 
H.M.S.Rrchards experimented with radio evangelism during live 1930s and in 1942 
launched the Voice of Prophecy, the first coast-to-coast radio program by Seventh-day 
Adventists. W.A.Fagal started Faith for Today, a televised devotional program that began 
in New York in 1950 hut by the end of the decade was available to viewers nationwide. A 
third Adventist telecast, h l> Written, fust appeared in 1955. featuring George Vandeman. 
Breath of Life, a television program designed to attract black audiences, went on the air in 
1974. All of these programs represented direct EVANGELISM by conducting live 
meetings and offering free literature or Bible correspondence courses to listeners. 
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Frequently tire programs were exported to other countries or became models for similar 
piogiamming by Adventists in other pans of tire world, most notably in Latin America, 
where Marcio Biaulio Perez pioneered with Im Voz tie Iti Esperanto, a Spanish version of 
The Voice of Prophecy. 

Between 1955 and 1970 Adventist membership grew to more than two million and by 
1978 it exceeded three million. In June 2001 it reached twelve million. For the most pait. 
growth occuired in Latin America, the Caribbean. Africa. KOREA, and the 
PHILIPPINES. Big city evangelism underwent serious revision by. among others. Walter 
Schubert. Anuro Schmidt, and Salim Japas. all from Latin America, but church leaders 
attributed membership growth to witnessing by individual members more than to fomial 
evangelism. To accommodate tire expanding church. General Conference leaders 
repeatedly redrew territorial borders to create new administrative divisions in Africa and 
Asia. 

At the General Conference session of 1990. president Neal Wilson and his successor. 
Robert Folkenberg. launched Global Mission, a movement to penetrate all unentered 
areas of the world with special emphasis on tire so-called 10-40 Window, the heavily 
populated lands between ten and forty degrees north latitude. Much of the membership 
increase after 1990 occurred in this region. 

Beginning in the 1970s Adventist schools in the world fields upgraded to degree- 
granting institutions, some of which also offered postbaccalaureate degrees. Adventists 
own ninety-five schools of higher learning, most of them outside North America. In Latin 
America Adventists operate schools of medicine at the University of Montenrorelos 
(Mexico) and River Plate Adventist University (Argentina). In tire Philippines Adventists 
maintain a campus devoted exclusively to graduate education, tire Adventist International 
Institute of Advanced Studies. The largest Adventist school in the world. Korean 
Sahmyook University in Seoul. South Korea, offers doctorates in theology and pharmacy 
besides other graduate degrees. 

Front the 1970s onward it became increasingly customaiy to elect non-North 
Americans to leadeiship roles in the General Conference and the divisions. In the year 
2001 national leaders treaded all except one of the divisions, and ten of tire seventeen 
administrative ptxsts in the presidential wing and secretariat of tire General Conference 
were occupied by persons from Europe. Africa, Asia. Latin America, and the South 
Pacific. 
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SEXUALITY 


All religions regulate sexual conduct and regard sexual behavior as pan of a moral 
system. Within Christianity. Orthodox. Catholic, and Protestant teachings differ on some 
matters, such as clerical marriage, but agree on others, such as monogamy (sec 
CLERGY. MARRIAGE OF). Protestants themselves have varied land continue to vary) 
widely in terms of sexual attitudes and practices: leaders of the radical Anabaptists (see 
ANABAPTISM) at live German city of MUnster in the sixteenth century practiced 
polygamy, or PLURAL MARRIAGE: Moravians determined marital paitners by a 
lottery: SHAKERS saw complete chastity as the model of the Christian life for all 
believers: Ranters during the English CIVIL WAR and "perfectionists’' in the American 
Great Awakening (see AWAKENINGS) held that religious CONVERSION made 
anything they did free from sin. a view echoed occasionally by twentieth-century 
revivalists (see REVIVALS). In every group official attitudes and policies regarding 
sexual issues also differed from actual behavior. Variety has only increased in the last 
century as Protestantism has grown more diverse, so that on some issues relating to 
sexuality, such as HOMOSEXUALITY or ABORTION, the opinions of liberal 
Protestants are closer to those of liberal Catlvolics (and liberals in other religions), 
whereas conservative or fundamentalist Protestants are closer to conservative Catholics 
(see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). 

Early Christian attitudes toward sexuality were shaped by the (relatively few and 
somewhat complex) words of Jesus as recorded in Scripture: the writings of Paul and the 
early Church Fathers: especially St. Augustine. Jewish norms and traditions, and ideas 
and practices of Greek. Roman. Middle Eastern, and Germanic societies. By the fifteenth 
century, official Christian teaching held that the only permissable sexual relations were 
those between husbands and wives, and that even live sc were tainted by original sin. 
Virginity and CELIBACY were more worthy states than MARRIAGE, with numerous 
works idealizing abstinence and denigrating sexuality. Because most of these works were 
written by men. they are also extremely misogynist, viewing women's sexuality, 
personified in Eve. as the source of evil in the world. DIVORCE was not allowed, 
although unhappy spouses could get a legal separation or perhaps an annulment. Sexual 
matters were handled by a system of church courts, guided by increasingly elaborate 
canon law and staffed by canon lawyers trained at universities. Priests in Western 
Christianity could not marry, although married men could become priests in the Orthodox 
church (see ORTHODOXY. EASTERN). 
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The Reformation Period: Ideas and Institutions 


Sexuality was an integral pan of the Protestant REFORMATION from its beginning. One 
of MARTIN LUTHER'S earliest treatises attacked the value of vows of celibacy, and 
argued that marriage was the best Christian life. Luther followed his words by deeds and 
in 1525 married a nun who had lied Iter convent. Katherine von Bora. Both HULDRYCH 
ZWINGL1 and JOHN CALVIN regarded live regulation of sexual activities as just as 
impoitant as the regulation of DOCTRINE, and established special courts to handle 
marriage and morals eases, which came to have wide powers. Many of the radical groups 
developed distinctive ideas of the proper sexual life for their members, and punished 
those who did not follow their rules with complete social ostracization. termed shunning 
or banning. Because Protestant theology expected good works as the fruit of saving faith, 
one's sexual activities—and those of one’s neighbors—continued to be important in 
God's eyes, and order and morality were a mark of divine favor. 

In a number of matters regarding sexuality. Protestants did not break sharply with 
medieval tradition. They differed little from Catholics in regard to basic concepts such as 
the roots and proper consequences of gender differences, or the differences between 
'’natural'' and "unnatural" sexual practices. Although Luther flamboyantly rejected canon 
law—publicly burning canon law books before the students of the University of 
Wittenberg in 1520—it eventually formed the legal basis of much Protestant law 
regarding marriage and sex. Breaking with TRADITION in terms of the power of the 
papacy or the meaning of key rituals turned out to be easier than breaking with tradition 
in terms of sexual and gender relations. 

Luther was faithful to Augustine's idea of the link between original sin and sexual 
desire, but saw desire as so powerful that live truly chaste life was impossible for all but a 
handful of indiv iduals. Thus the best Christian life was not one that fruitlessly attempted 
ascetic celibacy, but one in which sexual activity was channeled into marriage. Marriage 
was not a sacrament—Luther was adamant that it conferred no special grace—but it was 
the ideal state for almost everyone. The centrality of sex to marriage led Luther to 
advocate divorce in the case of impotence, adultery, desertion, absolute incomputability, 
or the refusal of a spouse to have sex: reconciliation was preferable, but if this could not 
be effected, the innocent patty should be granted a divorce with the right to remarry. 
Although it still carried the taint of SIN. marital sex was also a positive good in itself and 
not simply because it led to procreation; sex increased affection between spouses, and 
promoted harmony in domestic life. 

Calvin agreed with Luther in simultaneously rejecting the sacramentality of marriage 
and praising its God-given nature, although he was more guarded than Luther on the 
virtue of marital sex; he and later English Puritans (see PURITANISM) recommended 
limiting the frequency and vigor of marital sex so as not to appear "beastly." Calvin 
condemned those who sought to impose restrictions on marriage that had no biblical base 
and accepted divorce in cases of adultery (he saw desertion as a type of adultery), 
although he advocated attempts at reconciliation first. New England Puritans largely 
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agreed with iheir English counterparts: sexual relations within marriage were a positive 
good, as long as they were not excessive, all sexual relations outside of mairiage were 
unacceptable: sexual deviancy and religious HERESY were often linked. 

Most reformers did not regaixl sexual conduct as a matter to be left up to individuals, 
so advocated the establishment of courts that would regulate marriage and morals, wrote 
ordinances regulating mairiage and other matters of sexual conduct, and worked closely 
with the secular rulers in their area, whether city councils or princes. To make sure the 
ordinances were being followed and determine what other measures were necessary, 
church and slate officials often conducted joint investigations termed visitations, in which 
they questioned pastors, teachers, and lay people about their religious and moral life. 
These institutions and activities reflected tire values and aims of both religious and 
political elites, who both regarded marriage and moral order as essential to a stable 
society. 

The first Protestant court was tl>e marriage court in Zurich, established by Zwingli in 
1525. which served as a model for similar courts in many other Swiss and German cities. 
The most famous of these courts was the CONSISTORY established in Geneva under 
Calvin's leadership in 1541 and made up of the city's pastors and twelve lav elders. As 
CALVINISM spread into FRANCE. GERMANY’. SCOTLAND, the Low Countries, 
northern IRELAND, and eventually the New England colonies, ordinances were adopted 
regulating mairiage for Calvinist Protestants and consistories were established to oversee 
doctrine and morals. These courts heard a wide range of cases and their focus varied over 
the years, but in general between 30 and 80 percent of their cases involved sex. Offenders 
were required to confess openly before the consistory, and often before their home 
congregations as well, and could be punished with Hives or excommunication. 

Among the radical reformers, mairiage was generally not a sacrament—some of them 
rejected live idea of SACRAMENTS completely—but many of them placed more 
emphasis on its spiritual nature than Luther had. Marriage was a covenant—a contract— 
between a man and a woman based on their membership in the body of believers, and 
thus was linked to their redemption. Because of this the group as a whole or at least its 
leaders slvould have a say in marital choice, broadening the circle of consent far beyond 
the parental consent required by Luther. Calvin, and other less radical reformers. A few 
of the radical groups spiritualized sexuality along with marriage, emphasizing the 
goodness of all aspects of human sexuality, including live sexual organs and intercourse. 
A small Gentian group called the Dreamers, for example, saw intercourse simply as 
obedience to God' s command to "be fruitful and multiply." rather than linking it to 
disobedience and sin. In the eighteenth century live Moravians sang hymns to Jesus's 
penis and Mary's breasts and uteius. Tlve leader of the Moravians. Count NIKOLAUS 
VON ZINZENDORF r 17<X>-1760). defended their hymns by asserting that shame about 
Jesus's or Mary's sexual organs was a denial of the full humanity of Christ (sec 
MORAVIAN CHURCH). 

Although most radical groups, including the Moravians, developed stringent sexual 
and moral rules for their members, there were also a few who regarded the Christian 
message as giving them an inner light that freed them from existing religious and secular 
law. This position, termed ANTINO.M1ANLSM. only very rarely led to any long-term 
sexual experimentation or break with traditional marriage patterns in Europe. Radical 
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groups that developed slightly latei in North America. such as the Shakers, did institute 
major changes, although they did not regard themselves as above the law. 

The many radical Protestant groups also developed institutions to regulate the sexual 
and moral behavior of their members. In some cases these were bodies of elders to wltom 
accusations were made or who ferreted out wrongdoing themselves, and in some cases 
the disciplinary body was the entire group or its male members. Tire SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS (the Quakers), begun in seventeenth-century ENGLAND by GEORGE Fox. 
developed the most distinctive institution, a women's meeting that oversaw the readiness 
of candidates for marriage, upheld tire maintenance of decorous standards of dress, and at 
times luled on other moral issues: the first women's meetings were established in British 
North America in 1681. 


The Reformation Period: Actual Changes 


What was the impact of these new Protestant ideas and institutions? That is mote difficult 
to trace than ideas or institutions because the sources are scattered in thousands of court 
records. One of the most immediately visible changes brought by tire Protestant 
Reformation was clerical marriage. Almost all of tire continental Protestant reformers 
married, some, such as Luther, to fomier nuns. Sons: pastors' wives were still jeered at as 
"priests' whores." and they had to create a respectable role for themselves, although they 
had no official position in tire new Protestant churches. They did this largely—and quite 
successfully, within a generation or so—by being models of wifely obedience and 
Christian charity, attempting to make their households into the type of orderly "little 
commonwealths" that their husbands were urging on their congregations in sermons. 
Maintaining an orderly household was just as important for Protestant pastors as teaching 
and PREACHING correct doctrine, with officials investigating charges of sexual 
improprieties or moral laxness just as thoroughly as charges of incorrect doctrine. 

Pastoral households were not the only ones scrutinized for moral failings, as church 
and state authorities in Europe and North America attempted to make their vision of 
orderly households a reality. Orderly households required a proper foundation, so 
consistories and courts paid great attention to the wedding ceremony, requiring it to be 
public and have a pastor officiating. Parental consent was another key issue, and marriage 
ordinances in many Protestant areas required parental consent even for children who were 
no longer minors. Authorities in many areas also prohibited their citizens from marrying 
those Of different denominations, although mixed marriages continued to occur, 
particularly in areas where Catholics and Protestants lived in close proximity to one 
another. Once a marriage had taken place, the key aim of religious and political 
authorities was to keep tire couple together. They generally did not intervene in any 
disputes between spouses unless they created public scandal or repeatedly disturbed the 
neighbors, and attempted reconciliation firsi for serious cases. 

Accusations of adultery were taken very seriously because adultery directly 
challenged the central link between marriage and procreation as well as impugning male 
honor. Many legal codes, including the criminal code of live Holy Roman Empire of 
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1532. made adultery a capital offense: this law made no reference to gender differences, 
but in city ordinances of live 1560s in Geneva and the 1650 Adultery Act in England, 
adultery was made a capital offense for a married woman and her partner, but was only 
punished by a short imprisonment for a married man (see CAPITAL PUNISHMENT). 

Following the ideas of their reformers. Swiss. German. Scottish. Scandinavian, and 
Flench Protestant marital courts allowed divorce for adultery and impotence, and 
sometimes for contracting a contagious disease, malicious desertion, conviction for a 
capital crime, or deadly assault. This dramatic change in marital law had less than 
dramatic results, however, at least judging by sheer numbers. In contrast to today, when 
divorce is a large pan of all civil legal procedures. Protestant marriage courts heard very 
few divorce cases because marriage was the economic and social foundation of society. 

The vast majority of cases involving sexual conduct actually heard by Protestant 
church courts in Europe and lower courts in New England were for premarital 
intercourse, usually termed fornication, which became evident when the woman showed 
signs of pregnancy. Many of the cases of fornication were actually between individuals 
who intended to marry, and the solution was a quick wedding. Both spouses were 
generally subject to punishment as well, which might include fines, public shaming 
rituals, and imprisonment. 

If the man disputed the woman's claim that there had been an agreement, she or her 
father could take him to court to force him to marry her. although this often did not work, 
and might result in both individuals being tortured until one changed her/his story. 

The consequences of having an illegitimate child with no father identified varied 
widely across Protestant Europe and North America, and were often related more to 
economic structures than to religious ideology, with areas in which there was a labor 
shortage being relatively tolerant. Pregnancies in which the father was the woman’s 
married employer or was related by blood or marriage to her were especially disastrous 
for the woman, for this was adultery or incest rather than simple fornication and could 
bring great shame on the household. Women in such situations were urged to lie about 
the father’s identity or were simply ftred. 

With justifications that spoke of a rising tide of infanticide, early modern 
governments, both Protestant and Catholic, began to require all unmarried women who 
discovered they were pregnant to make an official declaration of their pregnancy: if they 
did not and the baby subsequently died before baptism, they could be charged with 
infanticide even if there was no evidence that they actually did anything to cause the 
death. In some areas midwives were ordered to help enforce these laws by checking the 
breasts of women who denied giving birth to see if they had milk, and at times even 
checking the breasts of all unmarried women in a parish for signs of childbirth. Such 
examinations of live bodies of unmarried women indicate how far early modern 
governments were willing to go in their attempts not only to stop infanticide, but also to 
control the sexual activities of those who did not gain the rights to such activities through 
marriage. 

Along with punishing those found guilty of fornication. Protestant autlvoritics also 
attempted to restrict occasions that they increasingly viewed as sources of sexual 
temptation, such as parish festivals, spinning bees, and dances. Pastors harangued against 
male clothing styles in which the penis was contained in a separate codpiece, often 
brightly colored, stuffed to make it more prominent, and worn with a shortened doublet 
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so that everyone could see ii: municipal sumptuaiy laws that regulated the clothing of 
urban residents sometimes specifically prohibited codpieces. Dancing was attacked in 
great detail in laws and sermons in Calvinist cities such as Geneva and Nimes. where 
along with dancing the consistories condemned low-cut necklines, cosnxrtics. ceitain 
hairstyles, codpieces, comic plays, games of cards and dice, masquerades, and carnival 
(Maidi Gras) panics. Sodomy was generally a capital crime, although the number of 
actual sodomy cases in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was very small: the 
Puritans who ruled England during tire period 1640 to 1660 and New England in the 
colonial period were much more worried about blasphemy and illegitimacy than sodomy. 


The Colonial World: Sex and Race 


The Protestant Rcfoimation occurred concurrently with the beginning of European 
colonization, which took Christianity around the world. Christian officials tried to impose 
European sexual patterns, including monogamous marriage and limited (or no) divorce, 
but where these conflicted with existing patterns they were often modified and what 
emerged was a blend of indigenous and impoited practices. Colonial officials and 
missionaries generally regaided indigenous sexual practices that deviated from 
Christianity, including polygyny, incest, same-sex relations, concubinage, and temporary 
marriage, as maikers of inferiority, and invoked them as a justification for European 
conquest and imperialism. The first wave of colonization and missionary activity in the 
sixteenth eentuiy primarily involved Catholic powers and personnel from Spain. 
Poitugal. and Fiance. Dutch Protestants were active in Southeast Asia and SOUTH 
AFRICA by the seventeenth eentuiy. English Protestants in AFRICA and Asia by the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and American Protestants in many parts of the world by 
the early pan of the nineteenth eentuiy. 

European accounts of exploration and travel almost always discuss the scanty clothing 
of indigenous peoples, which was viewed as a sign of their uncontrolled sexuality. Hot 
climate—which wc would probably view as the main influence on clothing choice—was 
itself regaided as leading to greater sexual drive and lower inhibitions. By the eighteenth 
century leading European thinkers such as Adam Smith and DAVID HUME divided the 
world into three climatic/sexual zones: tonid. temperate, and frigid—words that still 
retain their double climatic/sexual meaning. They, and many other European writers and 
statesmen, worried about live effects of tropical climates on the morals as well as the 
health of soldiers and officials, and devised various schemes to keep Europeans sent to 
imperial posts from fully "going native.” adopting indigenous dress, mores, and who 
knew what else. They also linked this climatic/sexual schema with live advancement of 
civilization: in the tonid zones, heat made people indolent and lethargic as well as 
lascivious, whereas a temperate climate (like Britain) encouraged productivity and 
discipline along with sexual restraint and respect for WOMEN. This schema was devised 
by northern European Protestants, who judged southern European (and Irish) Catholics to 
be an intermediate category: not as moral as themselves, but less lazy and lascivious than 
those who lived in the tropics. 
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The aspect of “going native" that most concerned colonial authorities was. not 
surpiisingly. engaging in sexual relations with indigenous people, and the colonial 
powers all regulated such encounters. In some cases, such as the earliest Spanish. 
Poitugucse. and Dutch colonies, sexual relations and even maniage between Europeans 
and indigenous peoples were encouraged as a means of making alliances, cementing 
colonial power, and incicasing the population, tape and enforced sexual services of 
indigenous women w ere also a common pan of conquest. The direc tors of the Dutch East 
India Company gave soldiers, sailors, and minor officials bonuses if they agreed to mairy 
local women and stay in the Dutch colonies as "free-burghers." This policy was opposed 
by some Dutch missionaries, hut accepted by others, who hoped marriage with local 
women would not only win converts but give missionaries access to female religious 
rituals. The directors of the Biitish East India Company gave additional encouragement 
in 1687. decreeing that any child resulting from the marriage of any soldier and native 
woman be paid a small grant on the day of its christening. 

Them were limits to this acceptance of intermarriage, however, often explicitly along 
racial lines. Rtjkloff von Goens. one of the Dutch governors of Sri Lanka, supported 
mixed marriages, hut then wanted the daughters of those marriages married to Dutchmen 
so that the Dutch “race” would "degenerate” as little as possible. In live Dutch colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope (South Africa), although the races were not segregated and there 
was much sexual contact between European men and African women, this color- 
hierarchy was so strong that it largely prevented interracial marriage. Until 1823 slaves in 
Cape Colony could not marry in a Christian ceremony; a man wanting to marry a slave 
had to baptize and free her first. Slaves marrying among themselves often devised their 
own ceremonies, or married in Muslim ceremonies even though Islam was not a 
recognized religion. Some of these were slaves, and by the second and third generation 
many of them were women of mixed race. In Dutch and English areas some of these 
women were Catholic. the children of marriages between Portuguese men and local 
women: Protestant church authorities worried about the women retaining their loyalty to 
Catholicism, raising their children as Catholics and perhaps even converting their 
husbands. Thus although they often tolerated Catholicism in general, they required 
marriages between a Protestant and a Catholic to be celebrated in a Protestant church and 
demanded a promise front the spouses that the children would he raised Protestant. 

The fate of children from extramarital, interracial unions varied enormously. Some of 
them were legitimated by their fathers through adoption or the purchase of certificates of 
legitimacy, and could assume prominent positions in colonial society. For example, two 
of the sons of Francois Caron, who had worked for twenty years for the Dutch East India 
Company and had five children with a Japanese woman, later became well-known 
ministers in the Dutch church. The East India Company Council in Batavia tried to solve 
the issue of mixed-race children horn out of wedlock by banning their fathers from 
returning to Europe, a policy that was counterproductive because it simply discouraged 
European men from recognizing or supporting their children. 

Like state and company policies, church policies regarding marriage and morality 
were often counterproductive. In Dutch colonies, for example, marriages could be 
solemnized only when a pastor visited, which in remote areas might Ire only every several 
years. This did not keep people from marrying, however, hut instead encouraged them to 
maintain traditional patterns of marriage, in which cohabitation and sexual relations 
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begun with ihe exchange of gifts, rather than a church wedding. Protestant missionaries 
advocated frequent church attendance, viewing sermons as a key way to communicate 
Protestant doctrine: the Asian wives of European men took this very much to heart and 
attended church so frequently and in such great style that sumptuary laws were soon 
passed restricting extravagant clothing and expenditures for chuieh ceremonies. In the 
Danish Lutheran colony of Trunquebur. children of European men and local women bom 
out of wedlock were denied baptism, but they were simply taken down the road and 
baptized in Portuguese Catholic churches, clearly not the intent of the Danish political or 
religious authorities. 

Because initially almost all Europeans in colonial areas were men. interracial sexual 
relations generally did not upset tuitions of superiority. Once more women began to 
immigrate, official encouragement and even toleration of mixed marriages generally 
ceased, although informal relations ranging from prostitution through concubinage 
continued. The sexual activities of European women, the wives and daughters of 
missionaries and governors, were closely monitored, however. 

In the colonial world, both sexual and racial categories were viewed as permanent 
moral classifications supported by unchanging teligious teachings. Tltey were not viewed 
as socially constructed, but as under-girded by an even more fundamental boundary, that 
between "natural" and "unnatural." Thus same-sex relations were defined as a “crime 
against nature." but then often tried in church courts. This link between natural and godly 
began to lessen in intensity during the eighteenth century, but the importance of nature in 
setting boundaries only intensified, and "nature" came to lie at the basis of modern 
understandings of sexuality. 


The Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 


During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, there were two somewhat contradictory 
tendencies shaping the intersections between Protestantism and sexuality. On the one 
hand, the basic paradigm of sexuality for educated people in live West changed from 
religion to science, with sexual issues viewed in medical or psychological terms as part of 
the "natural” or material world. On live other hand, the rise of fundamentalist Christianity 
affirmed the strong beliefs on the part of many people that sexual ideas and practices 
continued to be religious issues (sec FUNDAMENTALISM). These two paradigms were 
sometimes in opposition to one another: for example, doctors and psychologists 
increasingly defined certain actions as uncontrollable sexual "fetishes." whereas religious 
authors labeled them as (im-)moral choices. At other times they lit together. 
Pornographic literature, which had been a significant share of printed works in Europe 
since the development of the printing press in the mid-fifteenth century, was not legally 
banned because of its sexual content until the mid-nineteenth century with laws such as 
the Obscene Publications Act passed by the British Pai liament in 1857. Both medical and 
religious leaders suppoited prohibitions of pornography, with the former regarding 
viewing pornographic literature as unhealthy and the latter as immoral. (For an additional 
example of such agreement, see PROSTITUTION.) 
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In medical term* sex was increasingly regarded as an aspect of health, with physicians, 
not pastors, determining what was "normal’' and "abnormal." Sexual disorders were 
labeled and identified, and treatments suggested that involved dntgs. therapy, and 
surgery, not prayer. Western governments sought to promote a healthy society as a way 
of building up national strength, and anything that detracted from this became a matter of 
official and often public concern. 

Moral and religious attitudes clearly shaped the new science of sexology, however. 
This can be seen very well in the obsession with masturbation that developed in the 
nineteenth century and continued well into the twentieth. Doctors drew on the older idea 
of bodily humors to argue that men had only a limited amount of sperm—often labeled 
the "spermatic economy"—so that too early or too frequent spilling of sperm might cause 
them to become weak and feeble, incapable of serving their country. Masturbation would 
also weaken boys' sense of morality, argued both doctors and pastors. This fixation was 
shaped by notions of race and class as well as GENDER, lower-class and non-white 
servants were often accused of teaching white, middle-class children to masturbate. A 
British soldier in Kenya. Robert Baden-Powell. founded the Boy Scouts in 1908 
explicitly to teach Biitish boys what he regarded as the right son of manly viitues and 
keep them from masturbation, effeminacy, physical weakness, and homosexuality. These 
were traits lie regaided as particularly common among the non-white subjects of the 
Bi itish Empire, and also among the residents of British industrial cities. If they were not 
counteracted with a vigorous program of physical training and outdoor life. Baden- 
Powell and numerous other writers, physicians, politicians, and church leaders predicted 
an inevitable "race degeneration" or even "race suicide." 

Devotion to God (and country) was an explicit part of Boy Scout teaching, both in 
Britain and in other paits of the world where Boy Scout groups were organized. Boy 
Scouts spread fastest in Protestant areas because Catholic leadeis regarded them with 
some suspicion, although by the later twentieth century Scouts could be found in many 
Catholic areas as well. Belief in God remains an explicit part of the Boy Scout motto 
(although now this is more generic, to allow for non-Christian members), and boys can be 
dismissed if they publicly deny such belief, as a 2002 case involving a Washington teen¬ 
age Eagle Scout made clear. Baden-Powell's moral concerns still shape Scout policies on 
other matters as well because openly gay individuals are not allowed to be members or 
troop leaders. 

Changes in ideas about sexuality shaped other quasi-religious groups as well. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association (see YMCA. YWCA), for example, began in 
England in 1848 as a Christian men's movement in which young unmarried men were 
expected to strengthen their character and morality through passionate attachments to one 
another, a union of souls that would lead to greater love for God. During the nineteenth 
century individuals had often expressed same-sex desire in very passionate terms, but 
these were generally regarded as "romantic friendships.” expected as a part of growing up 
and. especially in women, not a sign of deviancy even if they continued throughout an 
individual’s life. Historians debate whether such friendships should be labeled 
"homosexual" because this was not yet a categoiy in people’s minds, but in the decades 
around 19<X) sexologists turned their attention to same-sex desire. They initially labeled 
this “inversion." although eventually the word "homosexuality." devised in 1869 by the 
Hungarian jurist K.M.Benkert. became the common term. The medicalization of same- 
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sex desire us a form of sexual deviancy changed aiiiiudes. and intimacy between girls or 
between boys was increasingly regarded with distrust. By the 1920s the YMCA's official 
statements condemned same-sex attraction and espoused a "muscular Christianity." 
centered on basketball (invented at a YMCA). swimming, and other sports, and on 
“normal" heterosexual relationships. 

At about the same time as the founding of the Boy Scouts, many Protestants, 
paiticularly in the UNITED STATES, came to undeistand themselves os 
"fundamentalists." affirming orthodox dogma, downplaying more complicated issues of 
doctrine, and largely supporting a conservative social agenda. Fundamentalist Protestants 
grew in numbers throughout the twentieth century, and became increasingly vocal 
opponents of abortion and gay rights, while advocating what were labeled "traditional 
family values." Fundamentalist groups often broke from the Protestant denominations 
that had developed in previous centuries to form non-denotninational community 
churches, although some denominations, such as live Southern Baptist Convention, were 
also largely fundamentalist. At the same time some Protestant denominations, or 
individual congregations within them, became increasingly embroiled in issues of gender 
and sexuality, focussing on the question of practicing homosexuals as members and 
clergy. 

Fundamentalist Protestantism became an increasingly important port of Christianity 
throughout the entire world in the era after Wor ld War II. in 2<XX> nearly two-thirds of the 
world’s Christians lived outside Europe and North America, with many of them 
belonging to nondernsminational and fundamentalist churches rather than traditional 
mainstream Catholic or Protestant churches. These churches are appealing to people 
wlrose cultural values are shaped by animism. Hinduism. Buddhism, and other religions, 
and the nouns they ore establishing in regard to sexuality and gender also draw on many 
traditions, with churches often deciding individually how they will handle issues such as 
polygamy, child marriage, remarriage of widows, and other issues in which local 
traditions conflict with traditional Christian teachings. As Protestantism, and Christianity 
in general, declines in importance in Western society—except for tire United States— 
Protestant ideas and practices about many aspects of sexuality may also change. Because 
of migration, these debates will be played out not only in the former colonics, but in 
Europe and Noith America as well. 
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SHAKERS 


The Shakers are a Chrisiian seel that originated in ENGLAND in ihe mid-eighleenlh 
ceniury. In 1774 under the leadership of ANN LEE. a handful of Believers, as they were 
also known, emigrated to America. This community expanded and prospered during the 
fust half of the nineteenth century, but began a steady decline thereafter. In the twenty- 
first century a small number of Shakers remain in one village in the UNITED STATES. 
The history of this dissenting community embraces inauspicious beginnings, remarkable 
success in antebellum America, sagging fortunes during the twentieth century, and yet 
astonishing cultural stature at the start of the new millennium. Over tl>e course of two and 
a half centuries Shakerism has reflected ccr-tain Protestant ideas and practices, but also 
has departed from those religious patterns in significant and distinctive ways. 


Beginnings 


Eighteenth-century England gave rise to many dissenting sects (see DISSENT: 
NONCONFORMITY) that resisted conformity to the established CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Among such dissenters was a group of religious enthusiasts in Manchester 
whose ecstatic worship and spiritual activity were often accompanied by trembling. From 
this they were dubbed 'Shakers." or sometimes "Shaking Quakers." Led by two tailors. 
James and Jane Wardley. this small community first emerged in the 1740s. Historical 
evidence from the period is sparse. Ann Lee (b. I736i. the illiterate daughter of a 
blacksmith, joined the group in 1758. Tl>e Shaking Quakers attracted public attention. 
The frenzy of their worship provoked curiosity and criticism. live latter because of the 
disturbances they caused when assembling in live homes of members. They also openly 
condemned the Anglican Church and other religious groups (see ANGLICANISM). The 
Shaking Quakers derived inspiration front live radical French Propltets who came to 
England from the Cdvcnnes district of FRANCE. Bold and enthusiastic in style, the 
Shakers invaded sanctuaries during worship and denounced the clergy. For these actions 
they were arrested, tried, convicted, fined, and jailed. In the early 1770s Lee. the frequent 
recipient of visions, emerged as the prophetic leader of the sect. Site was incarcerated 
more than once for her activities. Lee and the others proclaimed an apocalyptic message 
and called for separation from the churches. 

In 1774. as the result of a vision. Ann Lee and eight followers left England and 
traveled to America, arriving in New York City, where the group disappeared from 
public view. Two years later they had reassembled in Niskeyuna. a rural location adjacent 
to Albany. New York. However, the revolutionary context in America proved hostile 
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because the Shakers were pacifists (see PACIFISM), and colonial patriots accused them 
of supporting the British cause. Again Lee and several disciples found themselves in 
prison because of these charges. 

The community began its public ministry in 1780 with tire opening of tire Shaker 
gospel to their neighbors. Tire fust American converts came from the ranks of evangelical 
BAPTISTS in the region. The Believers, who lived together, soon attracted others to their 
new and strange religion. Lee's charisma endeared her to her followers, who called her 
"Mother.” They credited her with miraculous gifts and powers, including prophecy and 
healing (see FAITH HEALING). 

In 1782 Lee and several others traveled throughout eastern New York and New 
England in search of converts and in support of those who had already accepted the 
Shaker gospel. This missionary journey lasted for twenty-six months and pioduced more 
disciples throughout the region, although on this trip Lee and other Believers experienced 
physical harassment and persecution in several localities. In 1784. one year after 
returning to Niskcyuna. Lee died, and leadership passed to her English disciple. James 
Whittaker. He began the process of community building outside the original settlement. 
Under his leadership Shakers gathered on land near Lebanon. New York, a location that 
subsequently became the headquarters of an emerging regional society. Whittaker, 
however, died three years after Lee in 1787. 


Nineteenth-Century Success 


At this point American converts stepped into administrative roles in live society and 
began systematically organizing and staffing Shaker settlements at sites where Lee's 
travels had generated converts. Leadership in live emerging movement rested in the hands 
of Joseph Mcacham and Lucy Wright, the former exercising influence until his death in 
17% and the latter until she died in 1821. During their combined tenure, the society 
gathered scattered Believers, consolidated local villages, and established uniform 
religious and social arrangements, the result being the formation of a national 
organization eventually spanning from Maine in the East to Indiana in the West. The 
move into the Ohio Valley in 1805. directed by Wright, resulted in both geographical and 
numerical expansion. By the 1820s sixteen Shaker villages were in existence containing 
around four thousand residents. In this period the society adopted a set of Millennial 
Laws governing all aspects of collective and rndividual activity. Leadership 
responsibilities were divided between men and women, elders and cldresses. who 
constituted the society's ministry. Economic affairs fell under live supervision of 
DEACONS who managed the agricultural and light manufacturing activities. 

Converts who joined the society frequently came from Protestant denominations. 
Shakers often attended evangelical REVIVALS or CAMP MEETINGS where they 
conversed with potential converts, challenging them to consider a higher form of 
Christianity in Shakerism (see EVANGEUCALISM). Individuals who accepted the 
Shaker gospel and the challenge of separating from the “world” sacrificed much, 
including former beliefs, relationships with family and friends, sexual activity, individual 
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decision nuking. and economic independence. Persons who were curious about (lie 
society or potentially interested in joining were housed in separate living units—tire 
Gathering Order—he lore they were admitted as full members. The latter status required 
Believers to leave behind their Conner lives, confess their sins to the ministry, accept the 
principle and practice of CELIBACY, obey the leadeis in all things, and turn over all 
private property to the community. The United Society of Believers in Christ’s Second 
Appearing, tire formal name of the organization in the nineteenth century, was a 
communal society, practicing a form of Christian COMMUNISM. 

Life in Shaker villages was carefully regimented. Residential and economic "families” 
were the organizational units within the v illages, each presided over by male and female 
leadeis. Believers lived in sexually segregated quarters under close supervision of the 
ministry. Interaction between males and females was strictly regulated. When husbands 
and wives joined the society, they were separated, becoming as brother and sister: 
children were raised communally. Spiritual values theoretically permeated all aspects of 
life in live villages as spelled out in the rules set down in the Millennial Laws. All able- 
bodied members were to contribute to live economic well-being of live society, cairying 
out assigned tasks without complaint. Labor was a highly sanctioned positive value, not 
unlike the Protestant work ethic. Even children were assigned communal responsibilities, 
which they carried out under supervision. 

The economic result of this collective work ethic was growing financial success at 
most of the Shaker villages. The Believers produced agricultural surpluses and a variety 
of manufactured goods, both of which were sold to the outside world. Shaker peddlers 
traveled widely as they marketed items, from garden seeds, heibs and herbal extracts, to 
baskets, brooms, and buckets. The Believers also sold cattle, wool, lumber, chairs, and 
other furniture items. Several villages owned gristmills and sawmills for their own use 
and for generating income, too. The Shakers enjoyed a widespread positive reputation for 
the quality of their goods. 

However, labor was also a spiritual term with another meaning for Believers, who 
spoke of WORSHIP as '‘labor.'’ Shaker worship departed from prevailing Protestant 
patterns in several ways. Meetinghouses were plain, with no altar or pulpit, nor Oliver 
traditional physical appointments except for movable benches (see ARCHITECTURE. 
CHURCH* Shaker meetings resembled Quaker meetings in some respect because they 
included periods of silence and also individual testimonies. They were, however, filled 
with song and exhortation, dancing and marching, and a variety of ecstatic physical 
"exercises" not unlike phenomena associated with camp meetings and revivals. During 
the 1830s and 1840s the society experienced a burst of extraordinary religious activity 
known within the community as Mother Ann's Wottc. This outburst of spiritual "gifts" 
anticipated live Spiritualist movement that flourished in America during live second half of 
the nineteenth century isee SPIRITUALISM* Believers at every location functioned as 
mediums or instalments through whom gifts and messages were received from deceased 
members of the society, including Ann Lee. as well as from biblical, historical, and 
imaginary figures. Among the gifts received were songs and hymns, dances and marches, 
and elaborate rituals performed in mime, which the Believers identified as proof of the 
truth of live Shaker gospel. Not surprisingly, this outpouring of ecstatic activity was 
controversial and led to stress and conflict within the society as well as ridicule and 
criticism from the outside world. 
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The fust half of the nineteenth centuiy was a time of theological innovation and 
reflection. Shaker leaders found themselves defending tike society against public criticism 
and seeking to clarify beliefs for potential converts. Two major publications merit special 
comment. In 1808 a first edition appeared of The Testimony of Christ's Seamil 
Appearing, a volume that rationalized the faith and practice of the community. In it 
Benjamin Seth Youngs, the primary author, asserted the role of Ann Lee as a Christ 
figure and also live nature of God as involving both male and female aspects as Father- 
Mother. These judgments fueled religious opponents who attacked Shaker theology as 
blasphemous and heretical. In 1816 the society published an edited volume entitled 
Testimonies of the Life. Character. Revelations and Doctrines of Our Ever Messed 
Mother Ann Lee, and the Elders with Her. a compilation of memories and testimonies 
from those who had known Lee. This collection reasserted the special VOCATION of the 
founder and the status she continued to enjoy among members in live years after her 
death. This publication also provided the basis for the ongoing construction of the image 
of Lee as "Mother Ann.” 

The American CIVIL WAR was a moment of collective trauma for the society 
because of live Shakers' Pacifism and because live conflict spilled onto the Kentucky sites 
at Pleasant Hill and Union Village. Most of the male Believers conscripted refused 
service: some sought exemption: many were fined. The general tax levies for the war 
worked economic haidship. too. 


Changing Fortunes 


After the war the society began a slow but steady geographical retreat from locations in 
the Ohio Valley and elsewhere as a result of a decline in membership and the loss of 
economic well-being. The Shakers were increasingly unable to attract new converts, 
especially male members. The result was both an aging and a feminization of the 
membership. Agriculture and industry both suffered from this decline. By 1900 the 
society numbered approximately 850 Believers, a majority of whom were women. In the 
following years when villages both cast and west closed, remaining members at those 
sites moved to other locations or left live society entirely. 

Despite decline, signs of religious vitality still existed. A faction of progressive 
Shakers was active at several sites, including the North Family at Mount Lebanon. New 
York (formerly called New Lebanon), and at Canterbury. New Hampshire. During the 
decades after the war and in live opening years of the new century, these liberals seized 
the public initiative and were responsible for identifying live Shakers with a variety of 
social causes, including women’s lights and animal rights, the TEMPERANCE 
movement and the anti-tobacco crusade, prison reform, and diet reform. Among live most 
prominent voices supporting such causes were Frederick W. Evans. Antoinette Doolittle, 
and Catherine Allen. In 1905 the Mount Lebanon Believers sponsored a Peace 
Conference, attended by Shakers and prominent outsiders, that attracted national 
attention. These same years, however, witnessed the growing influence of evangelical 
Protestantism in the society's ranks. At several sites Shaker worship began to reflect 
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Protestant patterns in hyninody and devotional life. Sometimes evangelical ministers 
were invited to preach in Shaker meetings. 

As village after village closed, the aging female leadership debated the proper couise 
to follow. By the middle of the twentieth century some Believers, reconciling themselves 
to an eventual closing of the society, saw their role simply as final guardians of a spiritual 
and cultural legacy. Olliers disputed that judgment and detemiined that the Shakers must 
continue as a living religious society. By the 1980s the two remaining villages— 
Canterbury. New Hampshire and Sabbathday Lake. Marne—were divided in their 
judgments. Tlie ministry at Canterbury formally closed the society to new members, but 
in open defiance of that decision the Believers at Sabbathday Lake accepted several new 
converts. The death of the last sister at Canterbury in 1992 proved decisive in the contest. 
The Shakers in Maine have carried the living tradition into the twenty-first century. 


Stature in American Culture 


The second half of the twentieth century witnessed two important developments with 
implications for the society. First. Shakcrism became the object of sustained attention by 
persons interested in American history, religion, and CULTURE. Shaker artifacts, in 
particular, became favorite items for collectors and antique dealers. Shaker religion was 
cast as an attractive spirituality because of its work ethic and simple lifestyle. The 
remaining Shakers themselves became the object of great affection by patrons, friends, 
and well-wishers, many of whom were eager to finance Shaker causes, buy Shaker 
objects, and worship with the Believers. This renaissance of interest has fueled unending 
publications, the restoration of historic sites, and a host of commercial enterprises linked 
with Shakerism. Second, the Shakers themselves reached out in ecumenical fashion to 
other religious groups—for example. Catholic monastic orders and the Father Divine 
movement. Tlierr own worship meetings now reflect the impact of liturgical influences 
from main-line churehes even though they retain the rich Shaker heritage of song, 
exhortation. and testimony. The Believers have been participants in seminars on 
spirituality at such distinguished institutions as Yale Divinity School. These activities 
represent the mainstreaming of Shaker religion. 

The future is less uncertain than it may have appeared in the late 1980s. The small but 
devoted group of Believers in Maine under tlie powerful leadership of Frances A.Carr are 
confident that they will carry tlie Shaker tradition forward, that it will be a leaven in the 
Christian w orld. and that the legacy of this movement will, in fact, be a living legacy. The 
Shakers, once tlie target of religious and social opponents, have now become near 
celebrities in American culture. 
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SHARP. GRANVILLE (1735-1813) 


English philanthropist. Shatp was born in Durham. ENGLAND. March 10. 1735. and 
he died at Fulham, near London, on July 6. 1813. He was the son of an archdeacon and 
grandson of an archbishop. Being a youngest son. he was apprenticed to a draper. Later 
he became a clerk of Government Ordnance, but resigned rather than send weapons for 
use against tlte American revolutionaries, with whom he sympathized. 

High-principled, generous, and somewhat eccentric. Sharp possessed—although self- 
taught—considerable biblical, historical, and legal learning. He was devoted to the 
interpietation of prophecy and was also tireless in humanitarian causes, above all to the 
abolition of SLAVERY. After a long battle, conducted in the face of conventional legal 
opinion, he won from a reluctant Lord chief justice the so-called Mansfield Judgment of 
1772. which had the effect of negating masters' rights over slaves in England, thus 
undercutting the legal basis of slavery tltere. 

Sharp was equally concerned about the distress and destitution in the African 
community in Britain, which he knew at fust hand. He was the principal architect of the 
project launched in 1787 for a "Province of Freedom" in West Africa where the "Black 
Poor" of London could find dignity and security and build their own prosperity. His 
program for the settlement incorporated long-forgotten Anglo-Saxon institutions derived 
from his antiquarian reading. 

Sharp was more a traditional churchman than an evangelical, but he worked happily 
with the CLAPHAM SECT abolitionists. When the Clapham-related Sierra Leone 
Company took over responsibility for SIERRA LEONE in 1792 after the collapse of the 
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oiiginal settlement. Sharp continued active involvement. Although Ite held no public 
position or special status, no one did more than Sharp to make slavery a public religious 
and political issue in Britain. 

See also Slavery. Abolition of 
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SHELDON, CHARLES MONROE (1857- 

1946) 


American pastor and author. Born in Wcllsville. New Y<*k on February 26. 1857. 
Sheldon graduated from Brown University (B.A.) and Andover Theological Seminar 
<B.D.) before accepting the pastorate of Central Congregational Church in Topeka. 
Kansas, where he served from 1889 to 1919. Thanks to his writings on SOCIAL 
GOSPEL issues, by 1900 Ire was ranked among the nation's best-known Protestant 
clergymen. His fame derived from two sources. In 1900 l»e edited the Topeka Daily 
Capital for one week "as Jesus would." wherein he printed only positive news, rejecting 
all lurid tales of violence and questionable advertisements. Four years earlier he had 
penned a novel. In His Steps, in which tire main characters all ask themselves. "What 
would Jesus do?" before making any decision. 

Because of a technical error. In Hit Steps entered the public domain and so many 
publishers reprinted it that it became known as 'The second best seller to the Bible alone." 
It is impossible to determine actual sales figures, which range from eight to thirty-five 
million. Sheldon's melding of personal EVANGELISM and social concern initially 
bolstered the liberal wing of Protestantism, but a century later the hook attracted a largely 
conservative readership. Still, his timeless appeal to the idealism of young people has 
ensured his reputation. Later. Sheldon drew on his fame to pen over fifty books and 
lecture widely on such issues as ECUMENISM, world peace, and especially prohibition. 
He died in Topeka on February 24. 1946. 

See also Publishing: WWJD 
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SHEPPARD, RICHARD (1880-1937) 


English clergy. Hugh Richard Lawrie. popularly. "Dick" Sheppard was ihe vicar of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. magazine editor, church reformer, religious radio broadcaster, and 
supporter of the PACIFISM movement. He was horn at Windsor Castle. ENGLAND 
September 2. 1880 and was educated at the University of Cambridge and Cuddesdon 
Theological College. In 1907 Sheppard was ordained chaplain and dean of Oxford 
House, which was a mission to the urban poor of London's East End. In 1911 Sheppard 
became curate of Grosvenor Chapel of the Church of St. Georges in Hanover Square. 
London. 

St. Martin-in-the-Fields. a large Anglican church in Trafalgar Square, received him as 
vicar in 1914. There he became King George V's honorary chaplain. At St. Martin's he 
assumed the position of editor of the Si. Martin's Review, a monthly news commentary 
with an approximate circulation of 10.000. Starting in 1924 the BBC broadcast the 
worship services from St. Martin-in-the-Fields every month. 

Sheppard became involved in ecclesiastical reform when l>e joined the Life and 
Liberty Movement in 1917. Tl>e Movement sought reform in the areas of financial 
accountability, appointment of ministers, and the extending of church council 
membership to WOMEN. His ideals for reform were recorded in The Hum,in Pursuit 
(1924) and The Impatience of a Pursuit (1927). 

Because of ill health Sheppard left St. Martin's in 1926. He was appointed dean of 
CANTERBURY (1929-1931). to be followed by service as canon of St. Paul's Anglican 
Church < 1934-1935). In his final years he became involved in the Peace Pledge Union of 
London, a peace movement whose membership included Aldous Huxley. Bertrand 
Russell, and Rose Macaulay. Sheppard died October 31. 1937. 

See also Anglicanism; Chaplaincy; Conscientious Objection; Ecclesiology: Peace 
Organizations 
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SHEPPARD, WILLIAM HENRY <1865- 

1921) 


African American missionary. Sheppard was bom into a family of freed slaves, began to 
attend Hampton Institute at the age of twelve, and then went on to Stillman College, 
where he became immersed in the missionary fervor. Initially, upon his graduation, a 
pastor. Ire determinedly attempted to receive an appointment as missionary to AFRICA 
under the auspices of the Presbyterian Church. South. It was not until a white missionary 
was found to lie the official head of the mission station that Sheppard received his own 
appointment. 

During his decades as missionary in the Congo. Slieppard both criticized the Belgium 
government and business interests in the land, and accepted live notion of white 
supremacy. Sheppard was instrumental in recruiting numerous black missionaries for 
Africa. Because of his scholarly pursuits in geography, the Royal Geographic Society 
made him a member. 
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SIERRA LEONE 


The boundaries of the modern West African republic of Siena Leone follow those of the 
foimer British colony and protectorate combined. Before the declaration of tire 
protectorate in 1896. however, the term "Sierra Leone" signified a much smaller area, 
usually the peninsula on which Freetown, the capital, stands. During the nineteenth 
century its population played a determinative pan in the development of African 
Protestantism as a whole. 

Antislavery campaigners, and especially GRANVILLE SHARP, concerned about 
destitution among Africans in London, devised a scheme for emigration to a piece of land 
purchased in Siena Leone. Sharp designed a self-governing "Province of Freedom." In 
1787 four hundred "Black Poor" left ENGLAND with a clergyman, but the settlement 
broke up through disease, war. and maladministration. It was reconstituted in 1792 under 
a Sierra Leone Company whose diree-tors held C1.APHAM SECT ideals, with Henry 
Thornton as chairman. 

During tire American Revolutionary War the British recruited soldiers from the slave 
population, many of them influenced by evangelical revival movements, with promises of 
land and liberty. Some were later transferred to Nova Scotia, where revival movements 
were flourishing (see REVIVALS). The promises of land not being fulfilled. THOMAS 
PETERS (d. 1792) came as their delegate to London. He met directors of tire Sierra 
Leone Company, who offered land in AFRICA. Over 1.100 people from the African 
congregations in Nova Scotia responded. They brought to Sierra Leone their own church 
organization and leadership. The Baptist preacher DAVID GEORGE id. 1810) came with 
his congregation, and there were congregations of Methodists (see METHODISM. 
ENGLANDi and the countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion tsee HASTINGS. LADY 
SELINA i. These, rather than the Colony's official chapel and chaplain, were the center of 
religious life. Their enthusiastic, revivalistic religion represented a different style of 
EVANGELICALISM from the sober, churchly form displayed by live Company's 
directors and officials. As political differences sharpened and trust broke down, the Nova 
Scotian settlers increasingly rejected European church ministry. 

Several early British mission agencies tried to use Sierra Leone as a base to reach the 
interior, mostly with disastrous results. Only a mission of tire CHURCH MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY tCMSi among live Susu. northward of the colony, building on the work of an 
earlier Scottish mission, lasted more than a year or two. 
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Growth and Population Expansion 


In 1800 the British government transported a company ot' "Maroons" (escaped slaves 
who had conducted a guerilla war in Jamaica) to Siena Leone. Despite their slight 
previous contact with tire Christian faith and communal tensions with the Nova Scotians, 
the Maroons gradually assimilated to the teligious pattern of the earlier settlers. 

More drastic augmentation of tire population began in 1808 when the slave trade was 
declared illegal in Britain. Tire British navy became proactive in intercepting slave ships: 
Sierra Leone was the only feasible center to which they could be brought. Tire Sierra 
Leone Company was disbanded, and Sieira Leone became a crown colony. Year by year 
people from the slave ships, originating in all pans of an area stretching from Senegal to 
the Congo, were In ought to Sierra Leone. At first they were "apprenticed'' to tire Nova 
Scotians, but tire numbers were soon too great. Sir Charles MacCaithy I governor from 
1816 to 1824) developed a system of villages, each with a church and school, and looked 
to the missions, especially the CMS. to provide the clergy and schoolmasters. Tire CMS 
closed its Susu mission to concentrate on Sierra Leone. 

Missionaries, who were mostly—like the first. Melchior Renner <d. 1822i—German 
Pietists, had to take charge of villages as superintendents (see PIETISM). Many died or 
broke down, but gradually the villages became Christian communities, marked by 
literacy and worship in English, tlrcre being no single language common to those from 
the slave ships. The most dramatic transformation was at Regent village, where 
W.A.B.Johnson (d. 1823) was the missionary. Similar developments took place in 
Freetown, where the Methodist mission was active. In both Freetown and the villages the 
Nova Scotians acted—sometimes to tire displeasure of the missionaries—as evangelists 
and role models. Sometimes communal tensions led to church disruption: both Maroon 
and "Liberated African" churches broke away from their Nova Scotian mentors. The 
West African Methodist Church, which continues today, was a Liberated African 
breakaway from a Nova Scotian church. It amalgamated with tire I British) United 
Methodist Free Churches in 1859. 

Sierra Leone's literacy rates and school populations were often higher than those of 
many European countries. Church-related grammar schools (boys' and girls') produced 
an educated elite. The Fourah Bay Institution, established by CMS for the ablest students, 
was by the 1870s teaching degree courses of the University of Durham in aits and 
divinity. Sierra Leone was one of the earliest successes of Protestant MISSIONS in 
Africa, producing a community (usually called Krio. popularly Creole) for whom 
Protestant Christianity and English literacy and education were constituents of identity. 
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Reaching Be>ond Borders 


Liberaied Africans, as prosperiiy increased, traded along the West African coast. Some 
Yoruba found their way to theii homeland in what is trow Western Nigeria, resettled 
there, and. retaining their Christian faith, called on the missions to follow them. The 
Niger Expedition of 1841. although failing in its immediate objectives, increased mission 
awareness of the vast populations in inland Africa. The mission representatives on the 
Expedition. JAMES FREDERICK SCHON and SAMUEL ADJA1 CROWTHER. both 
Sierra Leone-hased. identified Sierra Leone as a principal resource for tire evangelization 
of West Africa. The majority of the early CMS missionaries to Yoruhaland were from 
Sierra Leone, and even the Europeans among them had first served in Sierra Leone. 
Throughout the nineteenth century and into the twentieth, hundreds of Sierra Leonean 
missionaries, ordained and lay. served in tire territories that now make up NIGERIA and 
in oilier regions of Africa. At first most were "Liberated Africans." who often already 
spoke il»e languages in use where they worked, although later missionaries were born in 
the colony. Bishop Ctowtlier once planned a Sierra Leone mission to the Congo; in the 
188<>s the United Methodist Free Churches sent a Sierra Leonean to live Kenya coast. 
Sierra Leone traders, clerks, technicians, and professionals often preceded tike missions as 
the first contact for inland people with Christian life and worship. 

Missions among the peoples of the hinterland of the colony—Temnc. Bullom-Sherbro. 
Monde—saw little response for a long time. Here too Siena Leoneans served in the 
missions, or represented African Christianity and "civilization" as traders or in other 
occupations. Many adopted local children who became assimilated to the Krio Christian 
community. 

The first American missions were directed to the Mcnde and Shertuo. An African 
American Christian settlement was attempted in Shertiro in 1821. and another in Rio 
Pongas in 1822. The cause calibre of the Amistad trial led to tike formation of the 
interde-nomrnational (and multiracial) AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
< AMAl. which in 1841 inaugurated a Mendi Isic) Mission at the same time as repatriating 
survivors from the Amistad. The United Brethren in Christ (UBC). a church of German 
Pietist immigrant origin, opened a Mcnde mission in 1855: it took over tike AMA's 
Mendi Mission in 1883. American missions developed practical and technical, rather than 
academic, education and introduced some light industries. The establishment of the 
Protectorate was followed by major risings of Mcnde and Temne. In Mendeiand 
American and Krio missionaries suffered appallingly in a mass attack on foreigners. 
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Shilling Demographic* 


The Protectorate permanently alicrcd the religious balance of Siena Leone. Earlier. 
Gustav Wameck. the German niissiologist. had declared the colony “an evangelical 
land." Tire new colonial arrangements gave it an overwhelmingly non-Christian 
population, with significant Muslim communities. Poro and Saitde. the powerful societies 
into which young men and women were initiated at puberty, often saw Christianity as a 
threat to tradition. New missions came from tire UNITED STATES, especially to the 
northern peoples of the Protectorate: the older Anglican and Methodist missions stalled 
new wort: inland. A division that took place in the United States within the United 
Brethien church made one section of it. tire Evangelical United Biethren. tire largest 
church and mission in the Protectorate. lA later merger in the United States brought a 
change of name to UNITED METHODIST CHURCH.) 

After World W'ar II large numbers of people from the Protectorate moved into 
Freetown, transforming its ethnic composition. The older churches, bastions of Krio 
identity and using English in worship, were not usually in a position to approach tlrem. 
Newer churches, especially Pentecostal tsee PENTECOSTALIS.M). had a notable impact 
on certain groups, such as the Limha. who had largely resisted both Islam and 
Christianity in their northern homeland, but in Freetown divided between church and 
mosque. One result was that Freetown congregations tended to reflect ethnic identity. 
Since independence in 1961 live political leadership has usually lain with the hinteiland 
peoples. Muslim influence has spread widely, but up to live beginning of the twenty-first 
century, despite a troubled political and military history, interfaith relations have been 
equable. War has led to endemic problems of uprooted and displaced populations, with 
the churches playing a major role in relief and resettlement of refugees. 

Sierra Leone produced one of the pioneers of the new African academic theology in 
Harry Saw yen <1909-1986) of Fourah Bay College. Prophet WILLIAM WADE 
HARRIS visited Sierra Leone several times in his later years and took a Sierra Leonean 
wife, but his preaching there did not have the electrifying effect it had elsewhere. 
AFRICAN INSTITUTED CHURCHES of the prophet-healing type, led by the Church of 
the Lord (Aladura) and Emmanuel Owoadc Adelekc Adejobi. arrived from Nigeria from 
the 1950s. A wider and deeper effect has come from the charismatic movement, 
especially since the 1970s. This has affected the older Anglican and Methodist churches 
(and especially their young people): it has also increased the appeal of the older 
Pentecostal churches such as the ASSEMBLIES OF GOD: and. particularly in Freetown, 
it has produced a I lost of new churches and “ministries." large and small. Most arc 
indigenous, some have affiliations elsewhere in West Africa or in the United States. 
Healing and deliverance from malevolent powers are features of their ministry. They 
often have multiethnic congregations, using the Krio language. Seehe. the national lingua 
franca. 

See also Colonialism: Missiology; Missionary Organizations. Missions. British: 
Missions. German: Slavery. Abolition of 
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SIMEON, CHARLES (1759-1836) 


Anglican evangelical clergyman. Simeon was bom inio an aristocratic Oxfordshire 
family, his mother's background including two archbishops of York. He attended Eton, 
where he was not known as an accomplished or pious student. Nevertheless, he won a 
scholarship to King’s College. CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY where he enrolled in 1779. 
becoming a fellow in 1782 and graduating with his B.A. a year later. During his first term 
at Cambridge. Simeon discovered that he was required to receive Holy Communion and 
this obligation became tl>e catalyst of his CONVERSION. His subsequent interaction 
with Anglican evangelicals John and Henty Venn shaped his theological thinking and he 
became a convinced lowchurch Evangelical. 

Simeon was ordained to the Anglican priesthood in 1783. Through his father's 
influence he was named to the prestigious living of Holy Trinity. Cambridge. Holy 
Trinity's parishioners opposed his appointment and Simeon was unsure at first about 
accepting it but did so. beginning a life-long PREACHING ministry there. Strong 
opposition, indeed open hostility, from parishioners, students, and faculty did not 
immediately abate. Slowly, however. Simeon won the grudging acceptance of his 
community and. eventually, he gained their genuine affection by his generous pastoral 
care and winsome message. 

Within the established church at large Simeon ultimately became a key leader of the 
evangelical party. He was involved in the founding of several important evangelical 
organizations, including tire CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY <1797) and the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY (1801). Although a keen Evangelical. 
Simeon was committed to Establishment and to the BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. He 
disliked theological controversy and sought to be a voice of moderation and conciliation 
in the then divisive debate between Arminian and Calvinist Evangelicals. Through many 
students and assorted younger curates Simeon proved to have a wide influence. He 
penned the multivoluiw Horae Homiletiate. a practical expository commentary on the 
BIBLE (completed in 1819-1820). 

Wlren Simeon died in 1836. much of the town and university attended his funeral. 
After his death Simeon continued to shape live character of his CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. The trust he had founded puichased advowsons and thereby ensured parish 
appointments for clergy of an evangelical stripe. 

See also Evangelicalism 
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SIN 


In a religious sense, sin designates the human poison's failure to he a properly ordered 
relational self. It is contrary to one's constitution as a creature of and before God and 
damages human relationships and community. 

In the Hebrew scriptures sin is revolt against Yahweh's COVENANT (Exodus 20:1- 
17) and is a consequence of idolatry (Wisdom 14:22-31; cf. Romans 1:18-32). Because 
the Hebrew prophets insisted sin concomitantly harms one’s neighbor, maintenance of 
the covenant required proper WORSHIP of Yahwch and the practice of justice and loving 
kindness with all persons, the latter dynamic serv ing to authenticate and ratify one’s God 
relation (e.g.. Amos 2:6-16; Micah 6:6-8). In the New Testament Paul gave to sin the 
character of an impotent will unable to choose righteousness (Romans 7:13-25). 

Augustine (d. 430) established the parameter* of a Christian THEOLOGY of sin by 
characterizing it as disordered loving in w hich one fails to love God above all things and 
all things through one's primary love of God. He connected sin with piide and construed 
it as inoidinate individuation and estimation of one’s capacities, a human '’no’' to its 
divine ground. In acknowledgment of the goodness of the created order (Genesis I). sin 
has neither an allotted place nor intelligibility in creation. It is a privation of the good. For 
Augustine and MARTIN LUTHER <d. 1546). to he a sinner is to be curved in on oneself 
and voluntarily shut off from God and neighbor. S0REN KIERKEGAARD <d. 18551 
agreed and suggested that sin is also expressed in a despairing weakness in which one has 
too little self or fails to be oneself before God. 

In the twentieth century PAUL TILLICH (d. 1965) characterized sin as the uncentcred 
and estranged quality of existence produced when one's ontological polarities are 
separated rather than integrated, the healing of which comes from the New Being in Jesus 
Christ. REINHOLD NIEBUHR (d. 1971) underscored collective egoism and the 
corporate dimension of sin. observing that sin is the only Christian DOCTRINE for 
which there is empirical evidence; one need only observe human beings in society for its 
verification. KARL BARTH <d. 1968i echoed Augustine’s insistence that sin is unreal 
and so impermanent, and suggested GRACE negates the self-negation of sinful humanity 
and redetermines humanity in Jesus Christ to covenant fidelity (Romans 6). to which the 
appropriate human response can only be praise and gratitude. 

See also Atonement: Christology. Covenant Theology; Predestination: Salvation 
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SISTERHOODS, ANGLICAN 


The first sisterhood in the CHURCH OF ENGLAND was founded in 1845: by I9(K) more 
than ninety women’s religious communities had been founded within the borders of the 
United Kingdom, with perhaps a dozen more within ANGLICANISM and 
Episcopalian ism worldwide. Despite the Protestant identification of the Church of 
England, the great majority of these sister-hoods took vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, in forms that directly rellectcd the vows of Roman Catholic religious. Many 
evangelicals and nonconformists in Victorian Britain refused to accept the Anglicanism 
of these groups, accusing them instead of being Jesuits in disguise, and imagining that 
they were founded to lure lionest Piotestants into the embrace of Rome. 

The social, religious, and cultural forces that led to the foundation of sisterhoods was a 
complicated amalgam. The women who joined tand over 10.000 British women at least 
tried the life in the first fifty years of the movement I. seem to have been mov ed by a 
mixture of motivations, including philanthopy, religious devotion, and a desire for a life 
independent of the family. They effectively served as unpaid hut highly disciplined social 
workers, nurses, teachers, and care workers in a social system that had long been content 
to ameliorate the suffering of the poor in an sporadic and individualistic way. The first 
systematic training of hospital nurses began at St. John's House (later the Community of 
St. John the Divine) in 1848. twelve years before Florence Nightingale founded the 
training school at St. Thomas's Hospital. Tl»e first creches for working-class ntotheis. the 
first baby hospital, and the first seaside convalescent hospital, were all sisterhood 
achievements. Teaching sisters, especially those of live Community of the Sisters of the 
Church, were prov iding tliousands of school places for working-class children by live end 
of the century, and a number of sisterhoods, most notably St. John Baptist. Clewer. were 
sheltering up to 7.000 prostitutes and other deviant women a year in refuges, homes, and 
penitentiaries. Many more sisters simply worked as district visitors—essentially 
prototypical social woikers—in the urban slums of ENGLAND. INDIA. SOUTH 
AFRICA, and live UNITED STATES. 

The religious views of most sisterhoods were decidedly "high church." Virtually all 
women’s orders aligned themselves with the Anglo-Catholic wing of the Church of 
England, placing great weight upon the regular reception of the sacraments, the 
importance of the seven daily officers of prayer, and emphasizing the duty of charitable 
work among the destitute. While relatively few of them were in direct contact with 
English caidinal JOHN HENRY NEWMAN (1801-1890) (except for Marion Hughes, 
founder of the Society of the Holy and Undivided Trinity!, a number of early 
communities were directly or indirectly influenced by English cleric Edward B.PUSEY 
and his followers. 

The dominant cultural forces that led to rise establishment of women’s communities in 
mid-Victorian Britain were largely linked to the issue of women's work and their status 
in society. Most sisters were middle or upper class (although working-class women could 
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join, they did so only in small numbers), and iheir families and society assumed that all 
women who could, would marry. Spinsiers were an object of pity or derision to many, 
and were even described as having "failed in business." Equally, it was considered 
inappropriate for ladies to work for pay. This meant that unmarried women of the middle 
and upper classes were expected to live lives without either the satisfactions of family 
life, or the absorbing interests of em-ployment. They were instead expected to either 
devote themselves to their parents or to any sibling whose family might need assistance: 
if no family duty called, some trilling and amateurish philanthropic work was considered 
the natural sphere of the unmarried woman. 

Sisterhoods upended the accepted view of unmarried women. They argued that 
women who did not marry might be following a higher vocation than that of family life, 
and that women had the right to leave their parents and siblings in order to follow this 
calling. The very fact of their wide-ranging programs of nursing, teaching, and caring, 
emphasized their insistence that such work be performed in an organized and disciplined 
manner. Women who entered a community could be sure they would be offered a 
lifetime of hard but meaningful work, both within and without the convent walls. 

The mainstream Protestant reaction to these groups was mixed. On the one hand, few 
were willing to criticize the communities' active work: it was too widespread, too 
popular, ami too socially useful. However. Protestants viewed the habit, the vows, and the 
communal life as suspiciously similar to Roman communities. Some concluded that 
Anglican sisters were sadly deluded in their imitation of Roman models, but that the 
women themselves were essentially harmless. Others, and this was the position adopted 
on the harder wing of Protestant opinion, saw sister* as witting or unw itting proselytizers 
for Rome. It was claimed in some quarters that members of women's communities were 
Jesuits in disguise, actively working to subvert Pivrtcstant principles and to lure 
unsuspecting victims into the Roman Catholic Church. Others felt that the women 
themselves were dupes of priestly schemes to convert England under a facade of 
Anglican conformity. The extreme lunatic fringe, led by the MP Charles Newdegate. saw 
no difference between Anglican and Roman orders at all. writing of nameless horrors 
awaiting the women who entered "prisons disguised as convents." Such warnings were 
unnecessary, as women were free to leave Anglican communities both before and after 
taking live vows, but such fantasies were long a stock item in extreme Protestant circles. 
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SLAVERY 


The linkage between slavery and religion dates back to ancient times. Portuguese 
Catholies introduced African Muslim slaves into the Western world in the 1440s during 
religious wars against the Moots. Slavery entered British North America in 1619 when 
Dutch traders sold twenty Africans to English colonists at Jamestown. Virginia. Nowhere 
in the world is the relationship between Protestantism and racial slavery more complex 
than in the Southern UNITED STATES, where the institution developed between 1619 
and the end of the CIVIL WAR in 1865. Although the first recorded Christian BAPTISM 
of an enslaved African in North America took place in 1641. widespread 
CONVERSIONS did not occur until live religious REVIVALS of live Great Awakening 
reached the Southern colonies in the middle of the eighteenth century (sec 
AWAKENINGS). Between the mid-eighteenth and mid-nineteenth centuries. African- 
American slaves embraced evangelical Protestantism in large numbers, even as slavery 
became an increasingly divisive foree among white evangelicals, whose denominations 
split along sectional lines in the 1840s and 1850s. As antislavery and proslavery 
Protestants exchanged acrimonious volleys of rhetorical fire, they prepared the moral 
ground for the Civil War. 


I. Early Efforts to Convert Slaves to Christianity 


Although there is evidence of the practice of Christianity in AFRICA as early as the first 
century, wide-spread conversions of Africans to Protestant Christianity accompanied the 
forced migration of 400.000 African slaves to North America. Upon arriving in the 
colonies most slaves practiced a traditional African religion that emphasized the 
appeasement of a pantheon of gods who otherwise threatened harm to humans. A 
Supreme Creator God presumably remained aloof from human affairs and consequently 
played less of a role in everyday religious practices than did lesser deities. 

African religious traditions endured and even flourished among slave communities in 
South America and the CARIBBEAN to a greater extent and for a longer duration than 
among North American slaves. This difference can be explained in part by noting that the 
Catholicism practiced in countries such as BRAZIL. Cuba, and Haiti was more conducive 
than Protestantism to syncretism. African traditions such as divination, altars, charms, 
and worship culls found close parallels with Catholic rituals surrounding, for instance. 
SAINTS, candles, and crucifixes. More important, in the American context African 
theologies and practices quickly disappeared because of the relative absence of a 
continuous influx of new slaves from Africa. As first-generation immigrants became 
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.separated from traditional social structures and as <econd-and third-generation slave 
communities matured in a novel environment, they forgot many of the traditions of their 
ancestors. White slave-owners, moreover, sought to eradicate African CULTURE 
because of its power to unify slaves, thus making resistance and rebellion easier. 
Although historians have debated the extent to which African religions pcisisted in North 
America, most scholars agree that specific theological contents and expressions fared less 
well than more general styles, such as call-and-response and rhythmic cadences. 

Protestant efforts to convert African slaves to Christianity proceeded slowly in 
Britain's North American colonies. Sons? slaves adopted Christianity as soon as they 
learned English and could understand PREACHING, many other first- and second- 
generation Africans remained indifferent or hostile to Christianity, even when they did 
receive instruction front their masters or front Protestant preachers. The first documented 
slave baptism in North America took place in Massachusetts in 1641. Hoping to stimulate 
more systematic missionary efforts. King Charles 11 of ENGLAND commissioned the 
Council for Foreign Plantations to christianize slaves in 1660. The SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL began the first significant institutional efforts at 
slave conversion in 1701. Yet there were relatively few slave conversions before the 
Great Awakening of the mid-eighteenth century, in part because white masters feared that 
Christians could not be slaves. Indeed, because early justifications of slavery 
distinguished between heathen and Christian peoples, some converts hoped that baptism 
would lead to emancipation. In 1667 the Virginia Assembly set an important precedent 
by legislating that baptism did not grant worldly freedom to slaves. Baptized slaves did. 
however, often receive more lenient treatment before slave courts than did non-Christian 
slaves. 

A number of factors impeded live progress of Christian missions among slaves in 
North America. Christianization worked against slave-owners’ economic interests. Some 
masters justified working their slaves on the Sabbath by arguing that blacks were too 
brutish to be encompassed in biblical injunctions to rest on the seventh day. Although the 
Anglican church encouraged masters to instruct their slaves in Christianity, such 
instruction involved time-consuming memorization of the CATECHISM, a process that 
took time away from crop production. The exposure of slaves to Christianity was. 
moreover, uneven, because many lived in isolated areas where preachers seldom visited, 
and because some slave-owners refused to allow their slaves to hear preaehing when it 
was available. The first recorded slave congregation, a group of BAPTISTS, was 
organized in 1758 on the plantation of William Byrd in Virginia. 

Fear of rebellion, especially in areas where blacks outnumbered whites, further 
impeded missionary efforts. Christianization of blacks proceeded most slowly in the 
South Carolina and Georgia low country, areas densely populated by slaves. The South 
Carolina legislature prohibited teaching slaves to write after the Stono Rebellion (1739). 
After Gabriel’s Rebellion (1800). an attempted insurrection in Richmond, Virginia, 
resistance to slave conversions deepened. Gabriel, known as the Black Sampson, used 
Old Testament thenes to inspire his followers to revolt. Fearing that other rebellious 
slaves could use religious meetings as reciuiting grounds and arenas for plotting, the 
Virginia Assembly passed a law prohibiting blacks from assembling between sunset and 
sunrise for religious worship or instruction. 
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II. The Great Awakening and Slave Conversions 


The religious revivals of the Great Awakening reached the Southern colonies by the mid- 
eighteenth century, stimulating renewed interest in christianizing slaves (see 
EVANGELICALISM). Tire evangelists of the Great Awakening emphasized the 
universal need of all humans for redemption from SIN. and the equal value of all 
Christians as brother and sisters in the family of God. Revivalists preached to blacks as 
well as whites, sometimes sidestepping questions about the morality of slavery to 
persuade masters to allow them to preach to their slaves. Although JOHN WESLEY 
spoke against the institution of slavery. GEORGE WHITEFIELD urged masters to 
execute their duty to provide religious instruction to their slaves. The Great Aw akening's 
privileging of religious experience over formal theology made Christianity more 
accessible to slaves than did the more lengthy processes of eatechismal instruction. 
Emphasis on an immediate "new birth” experience, moreover, paralleled African 
religious practices by offering more room for emotional and physical expressions of the 
agonies of sin and the joys of SALVATION. 

“New Light” Methodist. Baptist, and Presbyterian preachers gained many of their 
converts from among lower and middle-class whites and black slaves. Evangelical 
teachings attracted such groups—and alienated many wealthy white planters—by 
stressing humility, mutual submission, and the equality of all people before God. During 
the eighteenth-century revivals, black and white converts prayed, sang, and shouted 
together, scorning the religious formalism of the An-glican upper classes (see 
ANGLICANISM). African-influenced worship practices shaped the religious expressions 
of both black and white revival participants, for instance in the spread of the ring shout. 
Evangelical preachers encouraged unordained blacks as well as WOMEN and children to 
exhort and preaeh to others across lines of race. GENDER, and age. Baptists offered 
greater opportunities for black participation than did Oliver denominations, even licensing 
black preachers. 

During the eighteenth century slaves frequently attended the churches of their masters. 
Intluenced by live egalitarian teachings of the Awakening many Southern churches 
welcomed black members between 1750 and 1790. often granting slave congregants 
equal rights in religious instruction and communion. In 1776 evangelicals accounted for 
just 10 pereent of live adult white Southern population, and a much smaller percentage of 
the black Southern population. By 1790 14 percent of Southern whites and 4 percent of 
Southern blacks had affiliated with evangelical churches. As of ISIS. 40.000 or nearly 
one third of all Methodists were African American: blacks constituted a similar 
proportion of Baptist church adherents. Smaller numbers of enslaved African Americans 
joined Presbyterian. Episcopal, and Catholic churches. On the eve of the Civil War nearly 
half a million slaves, or roughly 12 percent of the enslaved population, had affiliated with 
a Pivnestant church. 

As live number of black church members increased, so too did live concerns of white 
church members with distinguishing between live prerogatives of white and black 
Christians. The practice of evangelical CHURCH DISCIPLINE, or the "watch care" of 
the church, implied that all church members should be treated alike, and that slaves could 
accuse white members of misconduct—a dangerously egalitarian principle that 
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ihreaiened the patriarchal social order on which the institution of slavery depended. The 
mere presence of blacks in Southern churches raised questions about tire morality of 
slavery, calling attention to the degradation of the slave family in such instances as when 
slave chuieh members were accused of adultery after the sale of a spouse. 

By the 1790s evangelical church fellowship had weakened. Many churches began to 
seat blacks in separate pews or consign them to the galleries, or designate separate 
services for black congregants. As such discrimination increased, black Christians mote 
often expressed a preference for worship services free from white supervision. Some slate 
legislatures, recognizing the empowerment and potential danger to live social order that 
religious practice afforded, passed laws prohibiting slaves from establishing their own 
places of worship. Independent black denominations developed their greatest strength in 
the mid-Atlantic rather than live Southern states. First organized in 1816 tire AFRICAN 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH <AME> gained a total membership of more than 
ten thousand by 1831. live year of founder RICHARD ALLEN'S death. By 1861 there 
were more than fifty thousand AMF. members. The AME ZION CHURCH organized in 
New York City as an independent denomination in 1821. and gained 42.000 members by 
the end of the Civil War. Where Southern slaves were prohibited from forming 
independent churches, they attended week-night meetings for PRAYER and singing, 
sometimes gathering illicitly in secluded places apart from the scrutiny of their masters. 


111. Protestantism and the Slave Community 


As AFRICAN AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM developed, religious expressions took 
on distinctive forms and meanings. African American worship was characterized by the 
call-and-responre structure of sermons and of spiritual or sorrow songs, and by preaching 
that emphasized liberation and justice both on earth and in heaven. Black Christians more 
often identified with the Old Israel, whereas white Christians frequently envisioned 
themselves as the New Israel. Even when whites and blacks shared common texts, 
beliefs, and rites, they experienced religion differently, creating their own meanings in 
response to distinctive needs and contexts. Christianity offered enslaved African 
Americans emotional and psychological strength and a sense of spiritual victory and 
release. Christian slaves asserted tlrcir dignity by such acts as rejecting secular music, 
dressing up on Sundays, and placing money in the church collection plate. Black 
Christians particularly seized on tire Bible's teachings about the deliverance of God’s 
people from bondage and persecution. Slave preachers replaced white messages about the 
religious duty of obeying AUTHORITY with accounts of Moses leading the Israelite 
people out of bondage to tire Egyptians. As slave preachers drew on the Exodus story 
they viewed Christ as a second Mores, rhetorically merging Moses and Jesus into a 
vision of a this-worldly and otherworldly deliverer. 

The slave preacher played a central role in tire life of the slave community us he acted 
in his roles as religious leader, politician, idealist, and healer. Preachers proclaimed a 
message of hope that sustained slave communities and developed an oratorical tradition 
that provided a potent mode of expression for African American activists. Black 
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preaching emphasized oral storytelling traditions. given that many slaves, including many 
slave picacheis, were illiierate. Like while folk preachers, black ministers frequently 
employed memorized verses, repetition, vivid imagery, and dramatic deliveiy. In the 
course of a sermon, a slave preacher might begin with conversational address that built to 
a rhythmic cadence punctuated by congregational exclamations, and that climaxed in a 
tonal chant accompanied by shouting, singing, and ecstatic behavior when the Holy Spirit 
fell upon the meeting. Spirituals, an impoitant component of religious meetings in the 
slave community, made one person’s joy or sorrow into a communal expression as the 
congregation invited the immediate presence of God's Spirit in the midst of the gathering. 
In addition to leading the slave community in preaching and singing, slave preachers 
presided over such important events in the religious life of the community as baptisms, 
weddings, and funerals. Religious gatherings, under live direction of slave preachers, 
served as a refuge from a hostile white world, and as a center for social, economic, 
political, and educational activities that promoted individual and collective dignity and 
identity. 

The slave preacher's principal rival in shaping community life was the black conjurer. 
Although traditional African voodoo practices took t'imi root in New Orleans, in other 
areas of Notlh America a more diffuse system of magic, divination, and heitial medicine, 
known as hoodoo or conjure, developed. Hoodoo was one way that slaves expressed a 
belief that powers oilier than whites intervened in their everyday affairs. When in need, 
slaves resoited to potions, charms, and rituals to ward off evil, cure diseases, and harm 
enemies. The same individuals and communities often embraced Christianity and 
conjure, witliout necessarily experiencing contradictions between belief systems that 
seemingly fulfilled different communal functions. 

Even as conjure constituted a mode of resisting the dominance of white masters. 
Christian teachings held the potential to sanction either accommodation or resistance to 
slavety. Historians have debated whether slave religion was more a matter of resignation 
or implicit resistance. It is too simple to conclude, as have some scholars, that blacks 
passively accepted religion handed down front their masters, or that religion bred either 
rebellion or docility. Although some slave-owners attempted to use religion as a means of 
racial control, at the same time Christianity held revolutionary potential. W.E.B.DUBOIS 
claimed that slaves used religion as a weapon against captivity. Dubois argued that for 
more than a century slave religion consisted of a Christian veneer that masked slaves' use 
of African traditions to resist slavety. In Dubois’s view Christianity produced more 
docile laborers, who were also more prone to indulgence and crime. 

Yet Christian slaves actively shaped a religious culture all their own. In some 
circumstances. Christian slaves developed short-term resignation and fatalism, coupled 
w ith hope of eventual freedom in heaven. At other points slaves used Christian beliefs to 
justify their decisions to flee or revolt against their masters. Christianity produced in Nat 
Turner, a Baptist slave preacher and revolutionary, the determination to enact vengeance 
on a wicked white ruling class. Most often slave resistance accepted lire limits of what 
was and was not politically possible. Christian slaves developed spiritual strength, and 
yet political weakness, as they accepted the political and social dominance of an 
oppressive ruling class. Protestant Christianity, as practiced by African-American slaves, 
did not merely compensate for worldly unfreedom in hopes of spiritual freedom and 
otherworldly rewards, religion allowed slaves to retain their identity as persons, as it 
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offered (hem meaning, freedom, and transcendence of their circumstances. Religious 
practice was itself in many instances an act of rebelliousness, a way of asserting 
independence that sometimes involved defiance, such as in attending secret meetings. 
Black Christians developed a sense of being a people set apart, and through this idea, 
expressed through distinctive worship styles and theologies, created collective identity 
and communal pride. Scholars have even argued that Protestantism encouraged the 
development of a ptotonational black consciousness. Religion endowed the enslaved 
community's experiences of suffering and snuggle with meaning and significance and 
gave slaves the resources to endure. 


IV. Protestantism and Slavery in the Southern United States 


As Southern evangelical institutions matured between the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, white Protestants sought to control black religious practices more rigidly. 
Evangelicals became increasingly concerned with gaining social acceptability and respect 
from nonevangelicals. Many slave-owners welcomed evangelical ministers who wanted 
to preach to slaves, provided that tlscy emphasized sections of the Bible that exhoited 
slaves to obey their masters, rather than sections that emphasized spiritual equality 
among all Christians. Slave-owners and the CLERGY who supported them drew 
selectively from Old Testament passages to argue that slavery was a divinely ordained 
institution. Slave-owners used religion to teach slaves morality, discipline, and respect for 
their superior*. Fearing lire consequences of teaching slaves to read for themselves, some 
slave-owners read the Bible to their slaves and prayed with them in special services. 

After Nat Turner’s Rebellion <1831). Southerner imposed new restrictions on black 
preachers and used more tightly controlled plantation missions to gain greater control 
over slaves' religious meetings. At live same time that Southerners passed laws against 
black preachers and against teaching slaves to read and write, they also encouraged oral 
instruction of slaves in Christianity and initiated campaigns for the more humane 
treatment of slaves. By making slave life more bearable masters Imped to make it safer 
for themselves. Frequently Protestant slave-owner motives combined self-interest with 
genuine concern for tire spiritual welfare of their slaves and themselves. 

The plantation missions of the 1830s represented an attempt to demonstrate that the 
Bible allowed slavery and that instructing slaves constituted a religious duty for masters. 
In the 1830s. in addrtion to sending out itinerant ministers. Protestants published an 
unprecedented volume of sermons and essays on slave EDUCATION, emphasizing the 
duties of masters to give their slaves religious instruction and of servants to subntrt to 
their masters. Religious newspapers, such as the Episcopal Gospel Messenger, the 
Presbyterian Charleston Observer, the Baptist Christian Index. and the Methodist 
Southern Christian Advocate, all endorsed religious instruction of slaves. Southern clergy 
used slave instruction to control live religious practices of slave communities and to 
counter mounting abolitionist complaints about the ineligion of slaves. 
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V. Protestant Disputes over the Morality of Slavery 


Many while Evangelicals who patticipated in the revivals of the Great Awakening 
opposed slavery as an immoral institution, spiritually and physically harmful to both 
masters and slaves. In 1784 tire Methodist General Conference officially condemned 
slavery as a sin (see METHODISM. NORTH AMERICA). The highest judicatory of the 
Presbyterian Church made foimul declarations supporting abolition of slavery no less 
than six times between 1787 and 1856 (see PRESBYTERIANISM: PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH U.S.A.). Early Methodists. Quakers (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF), and 
Baptists helped fugitive slaves, taught slaves to read and write, and worked through other 
informal channels to undermine the slave system. Most major denominations backed 
away from their antislaveiy positions by the end of the eighteenth century, as slaveholder 
pressure dissolved antislaveiy sentiments among white church members between 1790 
and 1830. Many abolitionist preachers left the South voluntarily or after being expelled 
by proslavery majorities. A few Southern Quakers. Baptist Friends of Humanity, and 
urban evangelicals remained committed to tire antislavery cause through the 1820 s. a 
period when proslavcry clergymen flocked to join the ranks of overseas and domestic 
plantation missionaries. 

Slavery became an increasingly divisive issue among white Protestants between the 
1830s and the onset of the Civil War. In 1844 the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church passed a resolution prohibiting bishops from owning slaves. This 
incident led to the secession of the Methodist Episcopal Church. South. Similarly, the 
Baptists split along sectional Hires in 1845. Old and New School Presbyterians, having 
already divided in 1838 in part because of the slavery question, formally split into 
Northern and Southern branches in 1857 and 1861. respectively. 

By the 1830s increasing numbers of Noitlrern Protestants condemned slavery as a sin 
that must be removed, opposing the extension of slaveiy into the territories or even 
joining an expanding movement for tire immediate ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 
Antislaveiy evangelicals argued that the institution undermined virtue and pure religion, 
producing a low slate of morality throughout tire Southwest that pored a formidable 
obstacle to evangelization. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE'S Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1851- 
1852) influentially argued that genuine Christianity was incompatible with the evil 
institution of slavery. Stowe condemned the hypocrisy of churches that defended slaveiy 
and urged individual religious conversion as the remedy for a national sin. 

In response to hardening antislaveiy sentiments in tire Noith. Southern Protestants 
dev eloped more sustained proslavery arguments. No longer conceding that slavery was a 
necessary evil, clergy began to defend slavery as a "positive good" on moral as well as 
practical grounds. Southern Protestants argued that slaveiy benefited African slaves by 
civilizing and christianizing them. The Baptist minister Richanl Fuiman. writing an 
"Exposition of the Views of the Baptists. Relative to the Coloured Population in the 
United States" < 1822). argued that slavery, "when tempered with humanity and justice, is 
a state of tolerable happiness: equal, if not superior, to that which many poor enjoy in 
countries reputed free." The Presbyterian James Henley Tbomwell similarly articulated 
the doctrine of the “Spirituality of the Church." denying that the churefa should intervene 
in social institutions under the purview of the state, instead restricting itself to matters of 
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pcisonal morality, such as card playing, dancing, and drinking (see CHURCH AND 
STATE. OVERVIEW). 

Some Northern Protestants joined Southerners in aiticulating proslavciy arguments. 
George Washington Blagden. the pastor of Boston's Old South Church. published a 
sermon. Remarks, ami a Discourse on Slavery <1847k which denied that slavery was at 
odds with Christian tradition or values. The foremost nineteenth-century American 
biblical scholar. Moses Stuart of Andover Theological Seminary, published Conscience 
and die Constiiudon (1850). w hich presented a detailed analysis of biblical passages that 
Stuart considered supportive of slavery. 

As proslavery proponents responded to antislaveiy arguments using moral and biblical 
arguments, they prepared the way for a Civil War laden with millennialist expectations 
and apocalyptic imagery deployed by Northern and Southern Protestants alike. 
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SLAVERY, ABOLITION OF 


The transatlantic slave trade and the practice of SLAVERY disintegrated throughout the 
European colonial empires between 1792. when Denmaik first denounced the trade, and 
the final emancipation of Bia/il's slaves in 18X8. Religious REVIVALS moved many 
antislaveiy advocates from a gradualist to an immediatist abolitionist position: 
compensation for slave-holders or any delay in emancipation represented unacceptable 
compromise with sin. Perfectionist theology taught that individuals were able and 
therefore morally obligated to adopt lifestyles of personal and social holiness, which 
constituted an essential precondition for the coming millennium. Protestants played the 
most decisive roles in advancing abolition in Britain and the United States. Mainstream 
churches adopted moderate antislavery positions, but provided the membership for more 
radical abolitionist societies and antislavery denominations. Religious and political 
abolitionists joined forces in stiiring U.S. antislavery sentiment in live two decades 
preceding the American CIVIL WAR (1861-1865). an event that destroyed one of the 
world's most entrenched slave systems. 


tilobal Comparative Perspectives 


Eveiy European colonial power participated in the transatlantic slave trade between 
Europe. Africa, and the Americas until live nineteenth century. Abolition proceeded 
gradually and unevenly for the European nations and their colonies. Denmark advocated 
abolition of the slave tiade in 1792. In 1794 France enacted the first European law 
abolishing slavery in its colonial possessions and granting all French subjects the tights 
of citizens. The French decree did not grow out of humanitarian or religious motives so 
much as practical necessity. It was a response to threats posed by live self-liberated West 
Indian slave armies of St. Domingue and an imminent British invasion. Tl»e first French 
emancipation was short-lived: Napoleon reinstated colonial slavery in 1802. Britain 
became live first country to enact enduring abolitionist legislation, outlawing the slave 
trade in 1807 and abolishing the practice of slavery in 1833. 

Official denouncement of the transatlantic slave trade occurred before full 
emancipation in most countiies. Britain. Denmark, and the United States all ended their 
support of live international slave trade in the first decade of the nineteenth century, 
whereas the Dutch. French. Cuban, and Brazilian trades continued until live second, 
fourth, sixth, and seventh decades, respectively. The European Congress of Vienna 
declared in 1815 that all the European powers would discourage the international 
transportation of slaves. Because demand for slaves in colonial plantation economies 
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continued unabated, such resolution* and even direct legislation did not. however, end 
international commerce in slaves (especially in Brazil and Cuba) until lire 1870s. Laws 
abolishing slavery were passed in the noithern United States in the 1780s: in British. 
Swedish. Danish, and French colonies by the 1840s: and in Spanish Puerto Rico and 
Cuba in 1873 and 1880. respectively. 

In contrast to mass-participation Anglo-American abolitionist campaigns, the French 
antislavery movement was dominated by elites who enjoyed state sanction. Abolitionist 
leaders avoided mass rcciuitment tactics such as tire use of petitions, newspaper 
publishing, public meetings, and boycotts. French abolitionists maintained a gradualist 
approach to emancipation, insisting on property rights and financial indemnification for 
slaveholders. The Protestant press and some Catholic clergy became visible participants 
in tire French abolitionism relatively late, from 1846 to 1847. when religious networks 
did begin to circulate petitions on a massive scale. Ultimately the February Revolution, 
rather than religious or humanitarian lobbying, proved the decisive factor in permanently 
abolishing slavery in France and its possessions in 1848. 

The Netherlands was live final European nation to join live antislavery crusade. Under 
British pressure the Dutch ended the slave trade in 1814 and abolished slavery in 1863. 
The Dutch were the last of the Europeans to sign the Brussels Act of 1890. repressing the 
African slave trade. The Dutch case calls into question two economic models that 
scholars have used to explain the rise of abolitionist sentiment throughout Europe. 
Studies have overwhelmingly demonstrated that slavery was economically profitable 
during the very same decades that abolitionist campaigns undetmined live institution of 
slavery in one country after another. According to the 'market model." societies making 
the transition to mercantile capitalism, long-distance commerce, banking and credit 
networks, and participation in world markets found slave economics outmoded. In 
contrast, the "free labor ideology" model views abolition as legitimizing industrial wage 
labor by attacking traditional labor systems for their moral failings. By the market model 
the earlier development of Dutch mercantile capitalism should have led to more rapid 
abolitionism; by the free labor model Dutch industrialization should have advanced 
earlier than it did. 

The Brazilian example similarly challenges scholarly generalizations about the 
relationship between economic development and abolition. Contrary to what economic 
theorists would have predicted, abolitionist sentiment emerged first in the geographic 
regions and enterprises least involved in economic growth and modernization. 
Importation of African slaves by Brazil reached its apogee just before the 1851 
enforcement of an 1831 law banning the transatlantic recruitment of slaves. The Rio 
Branco law of 1871 freed slave offspring from hereditary bondage. Brazil was the last 
country in the Americas to emancipate all of its slaves, through tl»e Golden Law of 1888. 
Only in live last decade of the abolitionist movement did its supporters employ mass 
paiticipation tactics such as newspaper campaigns, rallies, and an underground railroad. 
Nabuco <de Ara'jo) founded the Brazilian Anti-Slavery Society and led the abolitionist 
campaign thinugb the national chamber of deputies beginning in 1878. Unlike the British 
and American examples, churches and religious institutions played a relatively minor rede 
in Brazilian abolition. 

Paradoxically, abolition of the international slave trade encouraged the expansion of 
slavery in Africa. Tlw price of slaves on the international market fell at the same time that 
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an expansive vvoild market heightened its demand foi African agricultural commodities. 
African political leaders responded to the shifting economic climate by employing more 
slaves domestically as agricultural workers. African slavery abated, however, by 1914. by 
which point European nations had enforced colonial rule throughout much of Africa. 


Protestant Roots of Abolition 


Religion was a motivating factor for many people who became involved in campaigns to 
abolish the slave trade and the practice of slavery. Religious abolitionists included 
Quakers (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF). Unitarians. Methodists. Baptrsts. Presbyterians, 
and Congrcgationalists. as well as those with non-Christian faiths. Nevertheless a special 
affinity existed between the principles of abolitionism and evangelical Protestantism. 
Participation in religious revivals convinced many Protestants that individuals were 
morally accountable and that slavery was a sin that demanded immediate repentance and 
abandonment. By 1830 many abolitionists, especially in Britain and like United States, 
had turned from gradualist to immediatist philosophies and tactics. Most gradualist 
antislavery agendas assumed compensation for slaveowners and colonization or 
apprenticeship periods for newly freed slaves. If. however, slavery was a sin. abolitionists 
began to reason, any form of compensation or delay in acting constituted sin. 
Immediatists used moral suasion to argue that action to end the evil practice of slavery 
must begin tight away, even if it might take some time to complete the emancipation 
process. 

The reform movements that grew out of the nineteenth-century religious revivals were 
grounded in a theology that emphasized human ability in the salvation process and 
benevolent action as the fruit of genuine religious conversion. American theologians 
NATHANIEL WILLIAM TAYLOR. LYMAN BEECHER, and CHARLES 
GRAND1SON FINNEY modified Calvinist theology in tike direction of greater human 
initiative. According to the doctrine of perfectionism, which gained prominence in many 
Protestant circles in tire 1830s. Christians could, subsequent to justification, become 
entirely sanctified or holy during their present lifetime. Confidence in the possibility of 
perfection led to an ultraist mentality, an unwillingness to compromise with sin. and an 
insistence that nothing short of millennial standards for perfection should be tolerated. 
Proponents of entire sanctification argued that both individuals and society must separate 
from impure institutions and establish a sanctified religious and civil order. The theology 
of the revivals implied social and political activism, by teaching that individuals had an 
ability, and therefore a moral obligation, to do good to benefit other individuals and to 
redeem tire world. Many revivalists believed that perpetuation of like slave system would 
invite God's judgment, whereas the end of slavery was an essential prerequisite to the 
coming of the millennium. 

Some abolitionists preaclked immediate emancipation as a way to reform both society 
and religious institutions that, in the evaluation of the reformers, had allowed tike purity 
of the early church to become tainted. Such activists feared loss of moral control and 
found in abolitionism a moral community in the midst of an immoral society. Whereas 
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many antislavery advocates pushed their churches to higher levels of holiness, oilier 
abolitionists left the institutional church, making antislavery crusades a surrogate for 
organized religion, an avenue through which they channeled their pietistic. anti- 
institutional. and pcrfectionisi zeal. 


Protestants and Abolition in Great Britain 


The abolitionist movement in Britain merits special attention because of its priority and 
influence in ending the transatlantic slave trade and the practice of slavery 
internationally. The antislavery movement took shape in the late eighteenth century, 
under the leadership of evangelical Protestants, and embraced a new immediatist agenda 
by 1830. Methodist founder JOHN WESLEY articulated his most comprehensive 
condemnation of slavery in an essay “Thoughts Upon Slavery'* (1783). British Quakers 
first presented a petition to live House of Commons seeking abolition of the slave trade in 
1784. Women and African American Protestants, including the English Quaker Elizabeth 
Heyrick and live Anglo-African Methodist Olaudah Equiano. made significant 
contributions to live British antislavery movement. 

GRANVILLE SHARP, first chairman of live Abolition Committee, founded in 1787. 
denounced slavery as violating common law. the law of reason, and live law of God. In 
the Somerset case Sharp convinced the Court of the King’s Bench in 1771. presided over 
by Chief Justice William Murray, baron of Mansfield, to declare slavery incompatible 
with the “free air" of England. Ten to fifteen thousand blacks living in England gained 
their freedom as a result of this judgment, which effectively abolished slavery within 
England. Sharp also gamed Parliamentary authority to colonize a free black community 
named Freetown in SIERRA LEONE in 1791. 

Parliamentarian WILLIAM W1LBERFORCE. convened to evangelical Protestantism 
in 1785. took a lead in fighting for passage of the British Abolition of the Slave Trade 
Act in 1807. which prohibited the slave trade in the British West Indies. Wilberforce 
cofounded the British Society for the Mitigation and Gradual Abolition of Slavery in 
1823. The Slavery Abolition Act of 1833 was passed one month after Wtlberl'orce's 
death, finally accomplishing his vision of freeing all slaves in live British Empire. The law 
freed 800.000 slaves on a gradual and compensated basis, and set a precedent for oilier 
European imperial powers to tree their slaves. 

When outlawing the slave trade did not quickly end the slave labor system. British 
reformers attempted to use government regulation to limit the extension of slavery and. 
through the Canning Resolutions, to ameliorate the conditions under which slaves lived 
and worked. When these efforts also failed to achieve tlieir intended results, the reformers 
urged the general registration of slaves to protect their rights. The failure of registration 
efforts led reformers to seek direct, gradual emancipation by the British crown. The 
resistance of planters to even such gradualist measures convinced abolitionists of the 
necessity of a more aggressive, immediatist strategy. British (like American) abolitionism 
had reached a crucial juncture by 1830. The shift in antislavery strategy resulted not only 
from frustration with slaveholders* intransigence, hut from a transition in reformist 
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assumptions away from a rationalist view of human history that favors step-by-step 
reform of complex social institutions to an evangelical view 1 that refuses any compromise 
with sin. 

Scholars have been quick to point out that the growth of abolitionist movements in 
Britain and the United Slates coincided with the rise of industrial capitalism. Studies have 
suggested that religious benevolence served as a hypocritical mask for baser economic 
self-interest in motivating antislaveiy sentiment. Abolitionists, by this view, were 
ideological imperialists who attacked the practices and social customs of slaveholding 
societies to rationalize the social and economic changes essential to the triumph of free- 
market capitalism. Abolitionist rhetoric allowed the British to reinforce their identity as 
the world’s standard-bearer of liberty, while ignoring the exploitation of industrial 
workers, including many women and children, in English mills and mines. A variant on 
the economic view is that abolition arose not from the dialectic of class conflict, but from 
the interplay of market-fostered values that yielded a new ‘'cognitive style" that favored 
efficient, disciplined labor. 


Protestants and Abolition in the United States 


In colonial America members of the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, or Quakers, pioneered in 
opposing slavery because of its inconsistency with live Christian principles of 
nonviolence, equality of all people in God’s sight, and the sin of ostentation. Four 
Pennsylvania Quakers. JOHN WOOLMAN. Anthony Bcne/et. William Southeby. and 
Benjamin Lay. signed an antislavery petition in 1688. and spoke publicly against slavery 
during the 1740s to 1750s. The Society of Friends prohibited slavery among its members 
in 1774. In 1780 Pennsylvania enacted live modern world’s first gradual emancipation 
law. Methodist. Baptist, and Presbyterian churches all spoke out against slavery in tire 
1780s to 1790s. but backed away from antislavery positions for fear of alienating 
Soutlrern whites and losing the ability to preach the gospel to slaves. By the 1820s most 
white Southerner. including church leaders, responded to Northern attacks on slavery by 
defending slavery as a God-ordained social system or as a civil institution irrelevant to 
the "spirituality of the church." 

The first major U.S. antislavery society, tire AMERICAN COLONIZATION 
SOCIETY <ACS). formed in 1816 on gradualist principles. The ACS attracted prominent 
politicians and even slaveholders who wanted to rid American society of free blacks. In 
ten years the ACS never succeeded in transporting more than two thousand blacks to the 
African colony of LIBERIA. In 1831 William Lloyd Garrison founded a newspaper. The 
Liberator, to advocate immediate abolition. Garrison organized tire New England Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1832 and tire American Anti-Slavery Society (AASS) in 1833. 
Women were excluded from the AASS’s founding meeting, and only three of the sixty- 
two delegates were black, although both women and African Americans organized their 
own antislavery organizations, such as the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society and the 
American Society of the Free People of Color. Women abolitionists, such as Sarah and 
Angelina GrinrkiL Maria Weston Chapman. Antoinette Brown. Lydia Maria Child, and 
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LUCRETIA MOTT, supported ihe aniislavcry cause by speaking publicly, edaing 
abolilionisi newspapers, raising funds, and organizing peiilion campaigns. Foimei slaves, 
including FREDERICK DOUGLASS. Hamel Tubman. Sojoumei Truth, and William 
Wells Biown. undertook international speaking tours on which they gave first-person 
accounts of slavery’s abuses. 

In part through the activities of women and African Americans, the AASS gained a 
membership of a quarter million by 1838 and a total of 1.300 auxiliaries. Admission of 
women to the AASS in 1839 nearly destroyed the society. Election of a woman office¬ 
holder. Abby Kelley, in 1840. dtd split live AASS. when the women’s issue combined 
explosively with oilier tactical disputes regarding pacifism, political involvement, and 
Garrison's leadership. Garrison was a controversial personality who abandoned the 
institutional church because he considered it hopelessly corrupted by sin. and who took 
unconventional positions on such issues as live Sabbath, nonresistance, and women's 
rights. Anti-Garrisonians formed the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in 
1840. which forged alliances with Methodist. Baptist, and Presbyterian denominational 
antislavery movements. 

Although most Northern states had abolished slavery by 1800. immediate abolitionism 
remained a minority position among Northern Protestants until the Civil War. Although 
some Protestants followed Garrison’s lead in giving up on organized religion, many 
others persisted in calling churches and nondenontinational reform societies to higher 
levels of holiness. Lewis Tappan was among the most infiuential church-centered 
abolitionists, through his leadership of live American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
and live AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. Tens of thousands of Protestants 
joined "come-outer" sects based on tike theological argument that Christians should 
refuse fellowship with other professed Christians who persisted in tike sin of 
countenancing slaveholding- Come-outers viewed their action as protecting their own 
souls and as pressuring older denominations to adopt stronger antislavery positions. The 
most important come-outer sects were the Wesleyan Methodist Connection. Free 
Presbyterian Church. American Baptist Free Mission Society. Franckean Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod. Progressive Friends, and Indiana Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery 
Friends. Abolitionists similarly tried, without success, to sway the leaders of 
nondenontinational reform societies, such as the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
American Tract Society. American Sunday School Union. AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, and American Home Missionary 
Society, to adopt immediate abolitionism. After a decade of fruitless lobbying, in the 
184<>s abolitionists formed their own rival religious benevolent institutions, including the 
American Missionary Association and the American Reform Tract and Book Society. 

The largest segment of the Northern churches might be classed as antislavery 
moderates who supported gradual emancipation, but objected to abolitionist 
characterizations of all slaveltolders as sinners or demands that slaveowners be expelled 
front church membership, and thus be relinquished from moral accountability. 
Mainstream denominations contributed to emancipation by spreading a relatively vague 
aniislavcry ideology that proved more acceptable to public opinion than radical 
abolitionist rhetoric and tactics. In articulating aniislavcry principles without calling for 
specific, immediate action, the churches in effect practiced a highly effective form of 
moral suasion. The Methodist. Baptist, and Presbyterian denominations all split along 
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sectional lines, in 1844. 1845. and 1857. respectively; even after these schisms, the 
Northern denominations still refused to declare slave-owning inherently sinful or to 
subject slaveholders to church discipline. 

Scholars have widely debated the constituency, motives, and effectiveness of 
abolitionists in influencing emancipation. An earlier generation of scholars argued that 
most abolitionists were young, middle-class. New England-born heirs of declining 
Federalist families, who embraced abolition to restore their declining political and social 
authoiity and to gain an exhilarating sense of self-affimiation. More recent studies have 
revealed the prominence of attisans. shopkeepers, and ruial cash-crop farmers among the 
antislaveiy rank-and-file, and questioned whether there is any statistical difference 
between the occupational structure of abolitionists and the general population. 

Questions regarding the motives of abolitionists have similarly generated considerable 
controversy, with scholars debating whether religion, economics, ideology, or 
psychological factors best account for abolitionist leanings. Tire individual and collective 
personalities of abolitionists have been stereotyped as impractical, self-righteous, 
fanatical, humorless, vituperative, distuibed. and. ironically, racist. More recently, 
scholars have sought to rehabilitate abolitionists from accusations of mental instability 
resulting from the rapid social and economic transfoimation of the urban North, and. 
more generally, to challenge generalizations about the dysfunctionality of abolitionist 
personalities. 

Abolitionists did not directly influence the passage of much legislation, nor ever gain 
widespread popularity. Antislavery agitation did provoke sectional animosities that 
hastened the Civil War. Ultimately the strategy of moral suasion convinced Northern 
churches, voters, and political leaders to accept many of the arguments that the 
abolitionists had been making for decades. 


The American Civil War and the Demise of Slavery 


Tensions between the Nonhem and Southern United States over slavery accelerated 
between the 1830s and 1850s. Congress’s bipartisan 'gag rule” prohibiting discussion of 
antislaveiy petitions in 1836. the annexation of Texas as a slave slate |I845) and 
disposition of territory from the Mexican-American War 11846-1848). live 1854 Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 and HARRIET BEECHER STOWE S 
publication of Uncle Tom's Cabin in 1852. the Dred Scott decision of 1857. ami John 
Brown's raid on Haiper's Ferry in 1859 all paved the way for sectional division over 
conflicting views of slavery. 

Religious and political antislavery leaders formed a powerful alliance in the 1840s to 
1850s. Although Garrisonians rejected political action as requiting unacceptable moral 
compromises, evangelical abolitionists joined new. antislaveiy political parties. The 
earliest antislavery politicians denounced slaveholding as a sin and endoised 
nonfellowship w ith slaveowners. The Liberty Party, foimed in 1840. ran James G. Biroey 
for president, on a platfomi of immediate abolition and repeal of racially discriminatoiy 
legislation as a moral and political duty. Biroey secured only 7.000 votes in 1840. and 
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62.000 in 1844. indicating that the single issue of slavery was insufficient to draw a 
significant number of evangelical votes away from the Whigs, a party that supponed 
other evangelical issues such as SABBATARIANISM and prohibition. 

The Free Soil Party, created in 1848. attuned more voters than the Liberty Party by 
adopting a more moderate antislavery platform. Tl>e 1848 ticket of Martin Van Buren and 
Charles Francis Adams received 290.000 votes. Free Soil united a coalition of former 
Liberty voters with nonextensionist Whigs and Democrats, including those who opposed 
expansion of slavery into the territories because they feared blacks rather than hating 
slavery for moral reasons. Some Protestant abolitionists felt betrayed by the Free Soil 
Party’s weakened antislavery platfomi and political compromises. Yet even the party's 
more moderate nonextensionist position encouraged Northerners to view slavery as a 
morally unacceptable institution. 

The Republican Party attracted former adherents to the Liberty and Free Soil parties 
and disaffected non-extensionist Whigs and Democrats. The new party attracted a still 
broader constituency than its predecessor, including those primarily interested in 
economic development and protection against competition from black labor. Abolitionists 
were so effective in keeping the Republican program on track with nonextension that 
most political abolitionists and even some Garrisonians endorsed tire I860 election of 
Abraham Lincoln as a morally principled means of combating slavery. 

Despite abolitionist campaigns, lire institution of Southern slaveiy was still firmly 
entrenched in I860. Tl>e Civil War began as a fight for nonextension of slavery and 
preservation of the Union, and became a war to destroy slavery. Although the 
Emancipation Proclamation of 1863 freed a relatively small number of slaves, it 
transformed the Union armies into a liberationist vanguard. The Noithern churches came 
to envision the war as a sacred cause with clear millennial overtones, and to perceive 
slavery as the crucial moral hurdle to overcome to preserve the nation from divine 
judgment. Yet post-war Northern failure to end discrimination indicates the inability of 
abolitionists to convert Protestant churches into advocates for racial equality. 

See also American Bible Society: American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions; American Colonization Society. American Missionary Association: Beecher. 
Lyman: Civil War. United States; Douglass. Frederick: Finney. Charles Grandison: 
Liberia. Mott. Lucretia Coffin: Revivals: Sabbatarianism. Sharp. Granville: Sierra Leone: 
Slavery; Society of Friends in Notih America. Stowe. Harriet Beecher. Taylor. Nathaniel 
William. Wesley. John; Wilber force. William: Woolman. John 
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SLESSOR, MARY MITCHELL (1848- 

1915) 


Scottish missionary. Bom in Aberdeen. SCOTLAND on December 2. 1848. Maiy 
Slessor was destined to become one of the best-known missionaries of her era to Iter 
compatriots: her death at Use Ikot Nkon. NIGERIA on January 13. 1915. after thirty- 
eight years of service, was tuned around the world. 

Mary’s father suffered from alcoholism and. after the family moved to Dundee, 
eleven-year-old Mary was obliged to seek work in a mill to help support the family. Her 
mother was a devout Presbyterian (see PRESBYTERIANISM), who saw that Mary and 
her siblings grew up heating about the church’s mission work, especially that in the 
Calabar district of West Africa. Slessor was accepted as a “female agent’’ for tire United 
Presbyterian Church and sailed for Calabar in August 1876. During her years of service 
she drew criticism in some circles because of her unortlnxlox habits and methods. She 
climbed trees, dispensed with Victorian petticoats, marched barefoot and bareheaded 
through the jungle, cut her hair short, refused to filter dr inking water, and allowed the use 
of a native oath in court cases. 

An educator and church planter. Slessor pressured the mission to allow l»er to establish 
stations in new areas. In addition to teaching and PREACHING, site brought an element 
of stability in a time of social upheaval, as she advised and settled disputes. Site lived like 
the native peoples and spoke the language so well that site won their respect and became 
known as eku k/nii/no otsn —everybody's mother. 

Slessor was not the first to rescue unwanted twins and orphans, but she was more 
determined than some colleagues. Statues in Cross River and Akwa I bom slates depict 
her holding a baby in each amt. Many childr en found shelter in Iter home, eight of whom 
she adopted. She also fought to elevate the status of WOMEN and continued the 
missionary struggle to eliminate such practices as trial by ordeal of poison bean or boiling 
oil. ritual human sacrifices, killing of twins and orphans, and ethnic wars. 

The British government appointed Slessor a magistrate during the colonial period (see 
COLONIALISM). This meant she continued to judge local court cases, as she had 
already been doing informally. In 1913 she was named an honorary associate of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the highest honor then available to a British woman 
commoner. 

Mary Slessor’s Reformed faith (sec CALVINISM: REFORMATION) was an integral 
part of her life, she considered PRAYER central to her ministry, as she endeavored to see 
lives transformed. 

See also Africa: Church of Scotland: Free Church: Missions. British 
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SMITH, HANNAH WHITALL (1832- 

1911) 


American higher life evangelist, best-selling author, and reformer. Hannah Whitall was 
horn a Quaker on February 7. 1832 in Philadelphia. In 1851 she married Robert Pearsall 
Smith. The birth in 1852 of their first child sidetracked her intellectual ambitions. That 
first child died in 1858. driving Smith to search the BIBLE for its ‘'plan for salvation." 
She decided that, for wholly consecrated readers, the Bible functioned as a guidebook. 

Smith resigned front the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS in September 1859. proclaiming 
"the fact of the complete and finished salvation offered to us in Christ, our perfect 
Saviour." She received baptism and Communion, and intensified her contacts with the 
Methodist Holiness movement. Smith published her first article in 1867 titled "How to 
Live a Life of Practical Holiness." 

By 1871. Smith recognized her gift for public work. Her eldest son died in 1872. and 
she wrote of him in Frank: The Record of a Happy Life < 1873>. Tire loss of the son undid 
her husband, who sailed for Europe in early 1873 under doctors' orders. Over the next 
two years. Robert and then Hannah preached the Higher Life throughout Europe. Her 
book The Christian's Secret of a Happy Life 11875» emerged from this period. In 1875. 
however, leaders in the movement rejected Robert's ANTINOM1ANISM. This break 
ended Robert's career and Ire died in 1899. 

The later 1870s saw Hannah Smith active in TEMPERANCE, women’s uplift, and 
suffrage movements. In 1888. the family moved to ENGLAND. Smith served in the front 
ranks of the British Women's Temperance Union. Around 1900 she retired from public 
work and devoted her energies to the guardianship of her granddaughters. She died in 
England on May 1. 1911. 

See also Higher life Movement: Temperance. 
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SMITH, JOSEPH (1805-1844) 


Mormon prophet and founder of ihe Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. Joseph 
Smith, the unlearned visionary and prophet, went beyond the hounds of nomtaiive 
Protestantism in establishing MORMONISM in nineteenth-century America. Unlike 
other reformers of his day who strove to restore the doctrines of New Testament 
Christianity. Smith sought to restore its powers, including direct revelation and spiritual 
gifts. His followers believed Smith's revelations were scripture and equal to the Bible. In 
the same vein, he restored priesthood authority, including the priesthood of Melehi/edek. 
ordained twelve apostles, and sought to build a city of Zion with a temple. Although 
based on passages in the Bible. Smith's doctrines went to extremes that most Protestants 
could not tolerate. 

Smith was bom in Sharon. Vermont, to Joseph Smith. Sr., and Lucy Mack Smith on 
December 23. I SOS. The Smith family farmed in Topsfield. Massachusetts, near Salem, 
for four generations before hard times forced Smith’s grandfather Asael Smith to move to 
Vermont in the 1790s. In making the move, the Smiths left behind their traditional 
Congregational faith. Asael became a Universalis!, and Smith's father a seeker who lost 
faith in all the churches and had prophetic dreams about the desolate condition of tire 
religious world. Altlrough touched by revivals in Vermont, tire Smiths did not attend 
church until they moved to Palmyra. New York, in IK 16. Lucy Smith and three of the 
children joined the Presbyterians, but young Joseph stayed home with his father. 
Confused by the division in the family and pressured by the revival preaching in upstate 
New York. Smith reported a vision in IK20 in which he was forgiven of his sins and told 
not to join any of the churehes. 

The Smith family was typical of many New England migrants who spun free from the 
traditional churehes in tire early nineteenth century, and yet hungered for supernatural 
experience. The Smiths dabbled in treasure-seeking and magic and were part of the 
inchoate visionary culture that was visible also in early METHODISM. While alienated 
from the churches, the Smith family yearned for religion. Joseph Smith came under the 
influence of Methodist preaching, and for a short time joined a Methodist class after 
marrying Emma Hale in January IS27. a woman w ith Methodist connections. However, 
instead of finding a home in any existing religions. Smith began to receive revelations 
that carried him away from conventional Protestantism. 
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The Book of Mormon 


On September 22. 1823. according lo Smith's report. an angel named Moroni appeared in 
his bedroom to tell him about golden plates on which were engraved the history of an 
ancient people who had once resided on the American continent. Smith was led to the 
location of the plates in a nearby hill, which was later called Cumorah after a name in the 
record. He was permitted to view the plates but not to remove them from their hiding 
place until he had puiged himself of tire desire to profit from their value as gold. On 
September 22. 1827. he finally obtained tire thick book of thin metal sheets, and began 
the process of translation. According to the story, the record was written in a combination 
of Egyptian and Hebrew, and Joseph was expected to translate the characters with the 
help of “interpreters" that came with tire plates. The task was completed in June 1829. 
and the Book of Moimon was published in March 1830. 

The Book of Moimon purported to be a history of an ancient people from whom 
modern American Indians had descended. Tire main action took place between 600 B.C. 
and A.D. 421. and concerned a group of exiles from Jerusalem who left the city on tire 
eve of the Babylonian captivity and voyaged to the Western Hemisphere. Although 
telling a novel story, tire record's basic idea of Indians being lost Israelites had been 
hypothesized by Christian observers since shortly after European discovery of the New 
World. In tire Book of Mormon account, the migrants divided into two nations who 
battled one another for a thousand years until one group, tire one not keeping the record, 
destroyed the other, and the story came to a close. From the survivors came the Native 
Americans of Joseph Smith’s time. One of the Book of Momron’s stated puiposes was to 
help restore this remnant of lost Israel to a knowledge of God. 

The idea of Indian Israel would not have surprised readers familiar with speculations 
about Indian origins, but most Protestants would have been taken aback by the 
thoroughly Christian nature of tire writing. Book of Mormon prophets taught the standard 
Christian gospel much more plainly than Isaiah or Ezekiel. Long before Christ's ministry, 
they preached his birth and resurrection, knew tire name of his nrotlrer. taught Christian 
baptism, and organized Christian churches. Almost no distinction between the Mosaic 
and Christian dispensations was evident in the Book of Mormon. According to the book. 
Christ appeared to these American Israelites soon after his resurrection, but his gospel 
confirmed tire prophetic teachings of the prev ious six centuries. 

While the Christian nature of tire Book of Mormon merely surprised Protestants, they 
angrily protested the Book of Mormon's presumption to be scripture of equal worth with 
the Bible. Without learning or ecclesiastical standing of any sort. Smith claimed that the 
588-page book of prophecy and historical narrative was an expansion of the Bible, and 
was more likely than the Bible to be authentic because it was not damaged by editorial 
interventions and multiple translations. In an age that lived by the principle of sola 
scripiura. the Book of Mormon could only be looked upon as an audacious fraud. 

At first the Book of Mormon was thought to be a clumsy attempt to deceive people 
and ultimately defraud them. After the unlikelihood of an uneducated farm boy producing 
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such an intricate narrative dawned on the critics, the book was judged to be an imitation 
of a lost novel by a more learned and competent wr iter named Solomon Spaulding, 
facades later, when Spaulding's hook was found and the similarity to the Book of 
Mormon disproved, scholars went back to the idea of the Book of Mormon as the product 
of Smith’s own inventiveness, tike general opinion of non-Mormons today. 


Church Organization 


Smith began to attract followers who believed in his supernatural gifts, and on April 6. 
1830. he organized them into a church in Fayette. New York. Smith's revelations, given 
usually by inspiration rather than vision, carried a strong millenarian lives sage. In the 
calamities that would precede the Second Coming of Christ, the revelations said, the only 
safe refuge would be Zion, a place the Lord would designate for believers to gather. 
Church members, termed "saints." were to locate this site and build a holy city called the 
New Jerusalem. Missionaries were sent to Missouri in 1830 in search of a place for Zion, 
and Joseph Smith followed in the summer of 1831. A revelation identified Independence. 
Missouri, on live edge of American settlement, as the site of the New Jerusalem and the 
place for a temple. 

Over live next few years. Smith’s followers began to collect in Missouri, and at another 
site in Kinlaivd. Ohio, near Cleveland, where missionaries had gained nearly one hundred 
converts. The movement grew rapidly as a result of numerous short-term proselyting 
tours by the male members. No sooner was a person baptized than he was ordained and 
sent out to preach. The missionaries taught a simple New Testament form of salvation 
requiring faith, repentance, baptism, and the laying on of hands for the gift of live Holy 
Ghost. M or monism resembled Oliver restoration movements of the time, such as the 
Campbellitcs. who also sought to restore a pure New Testament gospel that circumvented 
the strenuous emotional ordeal of evangelical conversion. 

Smith's revelations, however, did not stop with these familiar New Testament 
principles. He also claimed to restore priesthoods that were required to perform 
authorized baptisms and other sacred ordinances. John the Baptist was said to have 
restored the Aaronic priesthood, while Peter. James, and John. Christ’s original apostles, 
along with other angelic visitors, were reported to have restored the higher or 
Melchi/edek priesthood. The restoration of priesthood implicitly invalidated live 
sacraments of other Christian churches and made Mormons the exclusive possessors of 
divine authority. 

Within the Mormon church, the priesthood was widely distributed. Smith did not 
reserve it for a clerical group set off from the laity as in most denominations. Every male 
member was ordained to live priesthood and authorized to perform sacred ordinances. No 
priestly class ever developed. Each congregation was led by lay priesthood leaders who 
called upon members of the congregation to preach, rather than reserving that duty for a 
trained ministry. Women did not receive the priesthood and did not give sermons except 
to other women. 
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Smith's revelations explained that through tlse priesthood believers might prepare 
themselves to see God and receive exaltation in the afterlife. Along with the program of 
gathering in Zion. Smith began to focus on the construction of temples where the saints 
could be instiucted in the mysteries of godliness and taught to know God. The elders of 
the church were formed into a ‘School of the Prophets" to learn their duties and be shown 
how to purify themselves. Their schooling culminated in the 1836 dedication of a temple 
in Kirtland. wheie men. women, and children enjoyed a pentccostal outpouring. 

The revelations containing these doctrines were published in 1835 as The Doctrine 
and Covenants, the second book of scripture produced by Smith that had equal standing 
with tlse Bible. Additions were made through the years as the revelations continued to 
pour forth. 


Opposition to Mormonism 


Almost from the beginning. Motmonism aroused opposition. Tl»e astounding claims to 
direct revelation, the exclusiveness of the religion, and the fear of a scheme to defiaud 
people accounted for much of the anger. Smith was dragged from his house one night in 
1832. threatened with emasculation, and laired and feathered. In 1833. local settlers 
drove live Moimons from their farms around Independence, and refused to let them claim 
their property. The underlying problem was the Mormon practice of gathering. By 
concentrating members in one location, they threatened to become a majority and so 
control elections. Non-Mormons who might tolerate a minority of religious fanatics in 
their midst could not accept then dominance. 

Joseph Smith’s effort to found a bank in Kirtland in 1837 made still more enemies. 
Many of his own followers eame to doubt his judgment and honesty and believed him to 
be a fallen prophet. In 1838 he was compelled to flee to Caldwell County. Missouri, 
where the saints had assembled in a largely unsettled region. Their growing power led to 
a fight at a polling place in tl>e late summer of 1838. and violence erupted on both sides. 
The governor of Mtssouri ordered the Mormons expelled from the state or exterminated. 
In November 1838 Joseph Smith was arrested and charged with treason. He spent the 
winter of 1839 in prison in Missouri while his followers moved eastward toward Illinois 
in search of a new home. 

In the spring of 1839. Smith escaped his guards, perhaps with their connivance, and 
joined his people. He purchased land at a place on the Mississippr called Commerce and 
renamed it Nauvoo. The Illinois legislature granted a chatter that gave the Mormons 
control of local courts and a city militia. Smith wanted to erect barriers that would allow 
him to collect his followers and continue their instruction without fear of disruption by 
hostile forces. Strengthened by a flow of converts from England as well as every section 
of the United States. Nauvoo grew to a city of ten thousand over the next five years, with 
another five thousand members in live surrounding regions. 

During the Nauvoo years. Smith elaborated on the temple doctrines that more than 
anything else drfferentiated his teachings from Protestantism. Family and lineage came to 
occupy a large place in his revelations. One of them instructed the saints to perform 
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baptism vicariously for people now gone from the earth so that the requirement of 
baptism could he met by everyone. Smith said the ordinance, to be done only in temples, 
fulfilled the prophecy of Malachi about the hearts of the children being turned to the 
fathers. Another revelation made marriage a pierequisite for exaltation in the celestial 
kingdom. Men and w omen had to be sealed by priesthood authority in the temple in order 
to reach the highest degree of heaven. 

The most controversial of Smith’s revelations commanded the saints to prac tice plural 
marriage, like Abraham in the Old Testament. Smith may have received this revelation as 
early as 1831 and held it back, knowing tire furor it would cause. His wife Emma, among 
others, was bitterly opposed. Beginning in 1842. he told a few of his most misted 
followers about tire revelation and instmcted them to take additional wives as he did 
himself—perhaps as many as thirty-three of them. Although plural marriage was not 
publicly taught and was even denied until an announcement in 1852 in Utah, rumors flew 
about the city, turning many of the leading people in the church against Smith. 

Smith's teachings in the Nauvoo yearn went far beyond traditional Protestantism. 
Though cveiy doctrine had some foundation in tire Bible—as did the polygamous 
practices of Abraham—Smith’s revelations drove biblical passages to extremes that most 
Protestants could not comprehend. He taught, for example, that the phrase "be ye 
therefore perfect as your father in heaven is perfect" was to be taken literally. Christians 
were to work tow aid the goal of becoming gods themselves. Smith told people they were 
to become kings and priests, a phrase from live book of Revelation, and had himself 
ordained a king and priest. He established "endowment'’ ceremonies in the temple where 
the saints were instmcted in how to prepare to meet God. 

In live winter of 1844. Joseph Smith announced his candidacy for president of the 
United States. He never explained his reasons for conducting this hopeless campaign, but 
he sent missionaries throughout the country to promote his candidacy. Before the 
election, however, he was killed. Smith had closed down a reformist newspaper. The 
Nauvoo Expositor, in early June, believ ing that accusations by his disillusioned followers 
in live paper's pages were incendiary. Newspaper editors and politicians in the 
surrounding region were already calling for his blood, fearing the rising power of the 
Mormons. Closing the press was the last straw. Smith was arrested and taken to the 
county seat at Caithage. Illinois, where a mob attacked the jail in which he had been 
placed for safekeeping. He was shot on June 27. 1844. 

Although building on the Bible and the Christian tradition. Smith cannot be thought of 
as another Protestant reformer. Untrained and inexperienced, he did not set out to revise 
established doctrines or to purify worship. Rather than reinterpreting the Bible. Ive took 
his cues from his own revelations. His followers thought he was more like Moses and 
Jeremiah than MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546) and JOHN CALVIN (1509-1564). To 
this day. Mormons consider themselves to be Christians, hut not Protestants, and speak of 
Joseph Smith as "the Prophet." 
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SMITH, WILLIAM ROBERTSON (1846- 

1894) 


English biblical scholar. Smith. Hebrew BIBLE and comparative religion scholar, 
introduced the literaiy-historical methods of German HIGHER CRITICISM to English- 
speaking Victorian Protestants. He propounded a theory of ritual sacrifice, totemism. and 
kinship that influenced tlse development of early sociological, anthropological, and 
psychological theorists of religion such as Emile Duikheim. Janies Frazer. F.BJevons. 
and Sigmund Freud. 


Career 


Born at Keig. Scotland. November 8. 1846 and raised in the recently formed Free Church 
of Scotland (see CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. FREE CHURCH*. Smith entered the 
University of Aberdeen at age fifteen and became professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament exegesis at the Free Church College. Aberdeen, nine years later. 

The 1875 publication of his entiy "Bible" in tlse Encyclopedia Biitannica provoked 
intense controversy over his denial of Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy and postexilic 
dating of the levitieal code. A five-year HERESY battle within Free Church assemblies 
(1876-1881) brought Smith international acclaim as a loyal churchman willing to be an 
outspoken advocate of the new biblical scholarship. Although accusing him of v iolating 
his oath to uphold the WESTMINSTER CONFESSION, the Free Church General 
Assembly eventually dropped all formal charges. Nevertheless, it removed Smith from 
his academic post in 1881. He went on to become editor-in-chief of the ninth edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannlca, to whieh he peisonally contributed over 200 ankles. In 
1883 Ike moved to CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, becoming professor of Arabic, fellow 
of Christ College, and university librarian. He returned to the University of Aberdeen 
from 1888 to 1891 to deliver the Burnet Lectures, published as Lectures on the Religion 
of the Semites, his most seminal woik in live field of religious studies. 

Smith died of tuberculosis at Cambridge. ENGLAND, on March 31. 1894. 
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Assessment 


Robertson Smith's use of literary-critical methods to rcconstiuct the history of ancient 
Israelite religion, which he defended as consistent with REFORMATION hermeneutics, 
helped clear the way for English-speaking Protestant biblical scholars to break free of the 
constraints of literalism and doctrinarism. For Smith. Hebrew biblical history revealed 
the story of an unfolding understanding of God. culminating in tire prophetic 
consciousness of pure ethical monotheism and divine GRACE. He also expanded the 
study of Israelite religion by embedding it in tire w ider Semitic cultures of the Near East, 
including Arabia. As a result. Protestant Old Testament scholars could no longer ignore 
comparative issues. 

In addition Smith gave direction to tire academic study of religion by stressing the 
theoretical priority of rituals and symbolic actions over (reliefs and myths in primal 
societies. He maintained that sacrificial rituals were originally totemic and constitutive of 
kinship bonds. Rejecting a propitiatory view of early sacrificial practices, he interpreted 
them as communal in nature, centering on the commensality established between divine 
and human participants in sacrificial meals. Although not fully accepted today, his views 
led to the treatment of religion as a positive and universal dimension of human life and 
society. 

As a product of his times and influenced by ALBRECHT R1TSCHL and German treo- 
Kantians (sec KANT. IMMANUEL). Smith assumed an evolutionary scheme of human 
religious development from "primitive." ritually materialistic social stages to more 
private and less ritualistic stages of pure monotheistic awareness, culminating in the 
theology of Protestant Christianity. Thus, despite a passion for comparative studies, the 
privileged status he accorded Victorian Protestantism supports what Edwaixl Said 
characterized as Smith’s "Orientalism." that is. hegemonic Western cultural presumption. 

See also Biblical Inerrancy: Colenso. John William: Cultural Protestantism: 
Drummond. Henry: Lagaide. Paul de: Nonconformity; Schlcicrmacher. Friedrich: 
Sociology of Protestantism: Westminster Catechism 
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SMYTH, JOHN (e.1572-1612) 


English Baptist Often designated 'the first Baptist." John Smyth (or Smith) was 
successively a Puritan. Separatist. Baptist, and Mennonite. Perhaps bom in Sturton-le- 
Steeple. Nottinghamshire. ENGLAND, he was at Christ's College. CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY from 1586 to 1598. earning a B.A. in 1590 and an M.A. in 1593 and 
becoming a fellow in 1594. but also studying medicine along the way. 

Smyth was a Puritan city lecturer in Lincoln 1600-1602. losing that position because 
of a local political dispute (sec PURITANISM). He wrote two books displaying standatd 
Puritan theology: The Bright Morning Slant (1603) and A Pateme of True Prayer 
(1605). He was a leader in a Puritan CONVENTICLE, which covenanted to become an 
English Separatist congregation (that is. a believers' church separate from the CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND) about 1606-1607. In Principles and inferences concerning The visible 
Church (1607). he defined a true CHURCH as being composed only of saints (believers) 
bound together in a COVENANT, and argued that such a congregation had 
AUTHORITY directly from Christ to appoint leaders, administer the SACRAMENTS, 
and exercise discipline, for example. Smyth further defended and defined Separatist 
churches in Paralleles, Censures. Observations (1608). After tlw congregation tied to 
Amsterdam in the NETHERLANDS in 1608. Smyth supported himself land apparently 
assisted the poor in the congregation financially) through the practice of medicine while 
also leading the congregation. He wrote The Differences of the Churches of ihe 
Separation (1608). in opposition to tlse Ancient Church, another English Separatist 
congregation in Amsterdam: in this book Smyth argued that books, including translations 
of Scripture, should not he used in WORSHIP (a prohibition peihaps aimed at the 
Anglican BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER and at the GENEVA BIBLE, which 
contained many Calvinist notes and inteipretations). that a congregation should he led by 
several equal pastors/el-ders/teachers assisted by DEACONS/DEACONESSES (as 
opposed to live Puritan/Calvinist model, which made pastor, teacher, and elders separate 
positions): and that a congregation should not accept donations front outsiders. 

In 1609 Smyth rebaptized himself and forty to fifty members of his congregation, thus 
re-establishing believer's BAPTISM, reconstituting his congregation using believer’s 
baptism as a substitute form of the Separatist covenant, and creating what might be 
considered the first Baptist congregation. Smyth defended believer's baptism in The 
Character of the Beast (1609) and later in Argument/ Contra Bapt/smum Infantum lan 
unpublished work in Latin). John Robinson led a large group out of the Smyth 
congregation, disagreeing with Smyth in his argument against the ancient chureh and 
with his move to a believer's baptism position: in the spring of 1609 this group moved to 
Leiden in the Netherlands, where they eventually formed live nucleus of the PILGRIM 
FATHERS and thus helped lay the foundation for American CONGREGATIONALISM. 
By 1610 Smyth and most of live remaining congregation made an alliance w ith a group of 
Waterlander MENNONITES. in live process accepting Mennonite positions on the 
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incarnation (that Christ's '’first flesh" was divine and did not come front Mary), free will, 
and separation of CHURCH AND STATE—as evidenced by two confessions issued by 
the congregation. Corde Credirnus and Propositiont and conclusions < 16121, as well as a 
Defense Smyth wrote supporting a Mennonite CONFESSION written by Hans de Ries. 

Regarding free will. Smyth denied original sin and argued that Christ's death on the 
cross freed all human beings to the point that they were able to freely choose whet Iter to 
accept or reject SALVATION—a free will position derived from live Mennonites rather 
than from the Reformed dissenter. JACOBUS AR.MINIUS. A group of about ten 
members of the congregation, led by Thomas Helwys. although accepting much of this 
Mennonite tlteology. refused to follow Smyth into merger with the Mennonites. Helwys 
did not accept Mennonite views on the incarnation, accused Smyth and the Mennonites of 
not keeping the Sabbath, and held to a traditional Protestant view of JUSTIFICATION by 
FAITH (in opposition to the SmythAiennonite view that salvation was by both 
justification by faith and regeneration). Helwys accepted the Mennonite doctrine of 
separation of church and state (that the state should not interfere in religion) but differed 
with tl>e Mennonites in saying that tiue Christians could neveitheless take part in secular 
government. Helwys defended the Smyth congregation's reinstitution of believer's 
baptism, accusing the Smyth congregation of returning to a form of apostolic succession 
by wanting to merge with tlte Mennonites: Smyth denied the charge, arguing that it is 
permissible to reinitiate believer's baptism but that this should be done only when 
baptism is not available from other baptized believers. The Helwys faction returned to 
England by 1612 and founded the GENERAL BAPTISTS. 

Smyth died of tubereulosis in Amsterdam in 1612. In his Lisi Book (1612). Smyth 
affirmed his final theological position but repented some of his harshness in theological 
debate. In a biography published with the Last Book his congregation briefly described 
his godly life and godly death at the end of August 1612. A common feature throughout 
Smyth's written works is the use of Aristotelian logic. Also central to his thought, 
beginning with The Differences of the Churches of die Seperadon. was a strong 
distinction between Old Testament and New Testament, letter and Spirit, sinners and 
saints, false churches and true churches. Smyth was accused by his critics of being gifted 
but unstable for changing his theological positions so frequently, a charge Smyth refuted 
on tlte basis of the "further light clause" in the Separatist covenant—the idea that God 
would progressively lead true Christians into new truth. 

See also Arminianism: Baptists: Baptists. Europe: Dissent: Nonconformity 
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SOCIAL GOSPEL 


The Social Gospel was a diffuse theological movement, emerging in late nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century Western Protestantism, that sought to apply Chiistian teachings to 
contemporary social reform issues. Integrating evangelical and liheral theological 
traditions, the Social Gospel is often classified under the larger rubric of "social 
Christianity" associated with a number of Protestant churches and church leaders in 
western Europe (chiefly Great Britain I and North America in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. The term "Social Gospel" has been used with greatest regularity to 
define the theological and social reform initiatives undertaken by church leaders, 
theologians, and denominations in the United States during the Progressive Era of the 
early twentieth century. The Social Gospel as a theological movement focused on issues 
of social salvation. Whereas many Social Gospel leaders continued to emphasize the 
importance of personal CONVERSION, they also reinterpreted traditional Protestant 
understandings of soteriology. the theology of SALVATION, to emphasize how Jesus's 
social teachings could be applicable to questions of economic justice and social equality. 
Although never a unified theological tradition. Social Gospel proponents articulated an 
optimistic theology, stressing human potential, the imperative for social reform, and the 
creation of a just social order. The most influential exponents of the tradition in Western 
Protestantism included the American church leaders WASHINGTON GLADDEN and 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 

The Social Gospel served as a major catalyst for the emergence of the Protestant 
ecumenical movement in the twentieth century, symbolized by the founding in the United 
States in 1908 of the Federal Council of Churches in Christ (see ECUMENISM). 
Although tike Social Gospel would be eclipsed by NEO-ORTHODOXY after World War 
1. the tradition remained influential in Western Protestantism up through World War II. 
Social Gospel theological themes, stressing social equality and the interrelationship 
between Christian theology and secular politics, were ev ident in many social movements 
and theological traditions in the latter half of the twentieth century, including the CIVIL 
RIGHTS MOVEMENT and genres of LIBERATION THEOLOGY. 


The Rise of the Social Gospel 


Scholars have identified tike emergence of the Social Gospel as a response to late 
nineteenth-century industrialization in the United States. At tike same time the Social 
Gospel was also a theological synthesis emerging from a variety of disparate 
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developments impacting North America and western Europe in the late nineteenth 
century. 

Four factors may be cited to explain tire emergence of the Social Gospel as a historical 
and theological tradition. First, the Social Gospel’s roots can be connected to American 
postmillennial evangelical revivalism of the early and mid-nineteenth century. Focusing 
on the aftermath of the Second Great AWAKENING, scholars have linked the Social 
Gospel's rise to the social reform crusades that emerged in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Although early and mid-nineteenth century Protestant evangelicals such as 
CHARLES FINNEY and PHOEBE PALMER advocated an individualistic view of 
Christian salvation, their view of salvation emphasized tire Christian’s responsibility to 
reform society. This belief in personal salvation led many antebellum Protestants to 
address social issues related to temperance reform, women's rights, and the abolition of 
SLAVERY. 

The legacy of Protestant evangelicalism spawned a number of movements in the late 
nineteenth century that became important conduits for tire Social Gospel's emergence in 
Europe and North America. Organizations such as the YOUNG MEN S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION (YMCAi and tire Student Volunteer Movement, a Protestant ecumenical 
organization that recruited university students for foreign missionary service, produced 
many leaders who would become associated with the Soeial Gospel in the early twentieth 
century (sec MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS). Al though proponents of tire Social 
Gospel moved beyond a solitary focus on personal salvation, tire movement by and large 
continued to stress tire importance of individual salvation as a necessary component to 
build a just soc iety. 

The second factor contributing to the Soeial Gospel, and one cited by the majority of 
scholars as the primary catalyst for the tradition's emergence, was the rise of liberal 
theology in tire latter half of tire nineteenth century isce LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM 
AND LIBERATION). Embodied bv theologians and ministers like ALBRECHT 
BENJAMIN RITSCHL HORACE BUSHNELL. and HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
liberal theology served as a transition between traditional Protestant evangelicalism of the 
early nineteenth century and emerging theologies of the Social Gospel by the end of that 
century. 

As opposed to a view of God’s transcendence and separateness from history, liberal 
theologians stressed God's imminence and involvement within historical processes. 
Additionally, the development of liberal theology paralleled the emergence of biblical 
criticism from Germany. Both movements shared similar intellectual suppositions, 
including a tendency to view emerging nineteenth-century developments in the natural 
sciences, including DARWINISM, favorably. 

Although not all liberal theologians embraced what would become the Social Gospel, 
the majority of the Social Gospel’s theological exponents emerged from the legacy of 
liberal Protestantism. By the end of the nineteenth century. Social Gospel liberal 
theologians emphasized how the prophetic witness of the Old Testament prophets and 
Jesus's ethical teachings in the synoptic gospels could enable churches to address 
contemporary social problems. Among the prominent liberal theologians associated with 
the Social Gospel were SHAILER MATHEWS (1863-1941). a professor of New 
Testament at the University of Chicago, and Francis Peabody 11847-1936). a professor of 
ethics at Harvard University. Mathews’s The Social Teaching of Jesus (1897) and 
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Peabody's Jesus Christ and the Social Question 1 1900) investigated the historical context 
of Jesus's ministry, relating Christ's teaching to contemporary social problems. These 
works highlight the way many Social Gospel leaders in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries applied liberal theology and emerging currents in biblical scholarship 
to specific questions of social reform. 

The rise of liberal theology also paved the way for the emergence of several Protestant 
clergy whose sermons and writings in the 1880s and 1890s are often seen as marking the 
beginning of the Social Gospel as a historical era in Western Protestantism. The minister 
often identified as the first major proponent of the Social Gospel was Washington 
Gladden. Throughout his career as a Congregational minister. Gladden authored several 
books dealing with the church’s relationship to labor and capital, lake many early Social 
Gospel leaders, his reform agenda stressed the application of Christian social teachings to 
the pressing problems of urbanization and INDUSTRIALIZATION. The popularity of 
Washington Gladden's writings in the 1880s and 1890s coincided with the emergence of 
other Social Gospel clerics, whose writings became popular in both North America and 
Europe. These clergy included American Congregationalists Theodore Munger (1830- 
1910). w ln.se book The Freedom of Faith (1883) was considered one of the most 
influential studies of theological liberalism, and Lyman Abbott 41835-1922). editor of 
the Progressive Era periodical. The Outlook. In Great Britain several clergy played a 
major role in pmpagating the rise of the Social Gospel, including live Methodist leader 
Hugh Price Hughes (1847-1902). Although these late nineteenth-century clergy leaders 
were influenced strongly by liberal theology, they also emphasized a personal piety 
reminiscent of earlier Protestant evangelicalism. 

The intersection between Protestant evangelicalism and theological liberalism was 
also evident in a number of popular books published in North America and Europe in the 
late nineteenth century, lire most prominent of which was CHARLES SHELDON'S 1896 
novel. In His Steps. Sheldon's novel closely modeled William Stead’s 189-1 book. If 
Christ Came to Chicago! Stead 11849-1912). a prominent British journalist, detailed 
Chicago economic conditions in the 1890s. calling on churches to follow the example of 
Christ by serving the city’s poor. Sheldon's novel describes the efforts of a congregation 
in a fictitious midwestern American city to follow Jesus's teachings for one year, asking 
one another the question. "What Would Jesus Do?" He explored many themes that 
became theological cornerstones for the Social Gospel. First. Sheldon emphasized the 
synoptic model of Jesus's ministry, epitomized by the teachings of Jesus's Semron on the 
Mount. Second, his novel illustrated the vision, prominent among many American 
Protestant church leaders of that era. of creating a unified Protestant global culture. This 
vision of a ' Christianized" Protestant society was predicated on the cultural assumptions 
held by the majority of Anglo-American Social Gospel leaders in the late nineteenth 
centuiy. The book that epitomized this vision of Protestant culture was Josiah Strong's 
1885 book. Our Country. A Congregational minister. Strong (1847-1916) reflected the 
hope that Protestant churches in America and western Europe (primarily Great Britain) 
could build a Christian cooperative society. His vision of a Christian commonwealth 
echoed both evangelical and liberal themes characteristic of many late nineteenth-century 
Social Gospel leaders. 

A third factor contributing to tire rise of the Social Gospel was the popularity in the 
second half of the nineteenth century of what has been termed Christian socialism (see 
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SOCIALISM. CHRISTIAN). Church leaders associated with this movement attempted to 
integrate liberal Christian teachings directly with emerging political and economic 
theories of nineteenth-century democratic socialism. Like other proponents of the Social 
Gospel. Christian socialists focused their analysis primarily on the social problems 
associated with nineteenth-century urbanization, stressing the importance of labor reform. 
In some cases. Christian socialists encouraged political mobilization and alliances with 
secular socialist organizations and political parties. The rise of the Social Gospel in Great 
Britain and the United States has been linked primarily with several clergy within tire 
Anglican Church in Great Britain and the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. The popular writings of Anglican church leaders such as F.D.Maurice and 
CHARLES KINGSLEY created a foundation for Christian socialism in the 1840s and 
1850s. A strong tradition of Christian socialism also existed w ithin German Protestantism 
in the late nineteenth century, represented by church leaders such as ADOLF 
STOECKER (1835-1908). a pastor tn the German Evangelical Church. 

These currents of Christian socialism played a key role in the emergence of numerous 
Christian socialist societies in North American and Europe in the 1880s and 1890s that 
have been associated with live rise of the Social Gospel. Examples of these Social Gospel 
fellowships include the Christian Social Union, founded by the Anglican Church in 1889: 
the Church Association for the Advancement of live Interests of Labor and the Society of 
Christian Socialists, founded by the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1887 and 1889. 
respectively: and tire Brotherhood of tire Kingdom, founded in 1892 by a group of 
American Baptist clergy. Christian socialist teachings were also evident in such leaders 
as George Herron (1862-1925). Congregational minister and professor at Grinnell 
College in Iowa, and William Dwight Porter Bliss (1856-1926). Episcopal clergyman 
and editor of the Encyclopedia of Social Reform (1897). considered the first 
comprehensive study of nineteenth-century social Christianity. Although some Christian 
socialists. Itke Herron, argued strongly for a political model of democratic socialism, tire 
majority of Christian socialist movements tended to be nondoctrinal. stressing social 
equality among tire rich and poor. 

The most infiuential figure associated with Christian socialism in the Social Gospel 
era was the American economist. Richar d T.Ely 11854-1943). A professor of economics 
at Johns Hopkins University and the University of Wisconsin. Ely's writings used liberal 
Protestant theological thenres concerning Jesus’s teachings, relating them to questions of 
emerging socioeconomic theory. He was a founder of tire American Economic 
Association, and his popularity in the 1880s and 1890s reflected a growing interest 
among British and North American church leaders in the wider application of the social 
sciences (especially sociology l to questions of Christian faith and practice. 

A final factor that contributed to the rise of the Social Gospel was the impact of a 
number of women’s organizations. These groups were connected to the tradition of 
Protestant voluntary societies in the antebellum United States. In tire aftermath of the 
American CIVIL WAR. Protestant women established organizations that often addressed 
social problems associated with urban reform. 

Included in the rubric of women's organizations that served as precursors to the Social 
Gospel were denominational home missionary and deaconess societies, founded 
primarily to provide a way for women to work in a variety of intercity ministries to the 
poor. The rise of the home missionary movement in the I88<>s within American 
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Protestantism often complemented the intercity mission work of the institutional 
Settlement House movement of the times. The Settlement House movement, represented 
by leaders like Samuel Barnett (1844-1913). Graham Taylor <1854-1938). and Jane 
Addams (1860-1935). was designed to offer fellowship and self-help initiatives to poor 
urban residents and. in the American context, to recent immigrants. Tire movement 
integrated many secular philanthropic ideals within distinctive liberal theological and 
Christian socialist underpinnings, becoming a main reform movement during the 
Progressive Era. 

Another women's organization reflecting an emerging Social Gospel consciousness 
was the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union (WCTU). Established in 1874 as an 
organization devoted to enacting temperance reform in North America and Great Britain, 
its most prominent leader was FRANCES WILLARD. As tlw longtime president of the 
WCTU. Willard's interests ranged broadly from women's suffrage to economic reform. 
Although American leaders like Willard reflected a distinctive piety reflective of earlier 
Protestant evangelicalism, many of these women also carried a strong interest in liberal 
theology and Christian socialism, serving as an important linkage between Social Gospel 
leaders in North America and Great Britain. 

In the last quarter of tire nineteenth century, women's organizations. Christian 
socialists, popular writers, ministers, and theologians were drawn to the Chautauqua 
Institute in western New York State. Es-tablrshed in live 1870s as part of the SUNDAY 
SCHOOL movement in the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Chautauqua Institute 
became a major Progressive Era arena for speakers on social questions, ineludtng many 
representatives of the Social Gospel. The model of the Chautauqua Institute spawned 
regional Chautauquas. held throughout the United Slates until the early twentieth century, 
that featured pconunent spokespersons of the Social Gospel. 

Although early Social Gospel church leaders advocated solidarity with the working 
class and poor, live mov ement defined itself largely around the interests of white middle- 
class Protestant suppositions, often neglecting issues focused on racial justice. At the 
same time, however, a distinctive Social Gospel legacy emerged within African 
American churches, producing clergy and women's organizations committed to racial 
justice (see AFRICAN AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM I. One of the most prominent 
African-American leaders associated with live Social Gospel was Revcrdy Ransom 
(1861-1952). Ransom, a minister and later bishop in live AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, established numerous churches that engaged in urban settlement 
work directed toward African Americans. Some African-American Social Gospel leaders 
were also instrumental in the organization in 1909 and the early leadership of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACPi. one of the 
major civil rights organizations of live twentieth century. Scholarly debate continues, 
however, as to how the social ministries of African-American Protestantism fit into the 
larger Social Gospel movement in the United States. 
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The Maturity of the Social Gospel 


The individual most identified with Protestant institutional acceptance of live Social 
Gospel was the Gentian-American Baptist clergyman Walter Rausclienhusch. His 
fomiative writings, written between 1907 and his death in 1918. emphasized the 
interconnection between the doctrine of the KINGDOM OF GOD and contemporary 
imperatives for Christian social reform. More critical of economic capitalism than leaders 
like Josiah Strong and Washington Gladden. Rauschenbusch's theology rejected purely 
eschatological understandings of Christianity, maintaining that the Christian imperative 
to build the Kingdom of God required harsh judgments against the social and economic 
values of Western society. He believed that Jesus's condemnation of wealth needed to be 
taken literally as an indictment against contemporary socioeconomic conditions and 
challenged Protestant churches to devote their ministries to eradicate these inequalities. 
His books, including Chmtumliy and the Social CristS (I907|. Chrbiiani;ing the Social 
Order (1912k and A Theology for ihc Social Gospel < 1917). resonated with many church 
leaders who identified themselves with the Social Gospel and were widely read in North 
America and Europe. 

Rauschenbusch's popularity was a catalyst for numerous publications emphasizing 
similar themes, and related to the imperative of churches to engage both theologically and 
practically in questions of socioeconomic reform. Prominent Social Gospel authors in the 
first two decades of the twentieth century included Vida Scudder (1861-1954). American 
Episcopalian lay woman and college professor. Samuel Batten (1859-1925). American 
Baptist clergyman: Charles Stelzle (1869-1941). American Presbyterian minister: and 
George Albert Coe (1862-1951). American Methodist clergyman and professor. Some 
Social Gospel leaders, like Stelzle. became active in the creation of institutional churches 
designed to provide outreach and ministry to poor urban populations. Oliver leaders of the 
movement wrote popular Protestant hymns, including “O Master Let Me Walk With 
Thee” by Washington Gladden and ’Where Cross The Crowded Ways of Life " written 
by Methodist clergyman and ecumenical leader Frank Mason North (1850-1935). The 
rise of the Social Gospel also paralleled a similar movement of social Christianity within 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States. The most prominent exponent of the 
Social Gospel in American Catholicism was the economist John Ryan (1869-1945). 

Rauschenbusch's popularity symbolized the apex of the Social Gospel tradition in the 
United Slates, before American entry into World War 1 in 1917. Although Social Gospel 
proponents never formed a majority of Protestant chureh members, the movement's 
leaders became associated w ith numerous reform efforts within churches and in wider 
secular reform movements in the Progressive Era. In particular the ideals of the Social 
Gospel were embraced by many influential denominational church leaders by the second 
decade of the twentieth century. Symbolic of this acceptance was the establishment in 
1908 of live Federal Council of Churches in Christ in live United States (FCC). The 
foundation of the Federal Council coincided with the creation of a number of 
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denominational organi/atioas and caucuses designed to piomote awareness ot' social 
questions within their traditions. 

The most influential denominational Social Gospel organization in the early twentieth 
century was the Methodist Federation for Social Service (MFSS). Founded in 1907 by 
five American Methodist clergy, the work of the MFSS was instrumental in leading the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1908 to adopt the first social creed by any American 
Protestant denomination—a creed that formed the basis for the one adopted later that year 
by the Federal Council of Churches (see METHODISM. NORTH AMERICA). Among 
the ptimat) issues addressed by live Methodist and Federal Council creeds were 
limitations on working hours, tlse abolition of child labor, and the assertion that the 
Golden Rule of Christ he applied as the primary law to govern societal conduct. For the 
next decade the Federal Council's Commission on Social Service conducted numerous 
social survey reports designed to enable Protestant churches to eradicate social problems 
in both urban and rural contexts. The efforts of the Federal Council were supplemented 
by numerous Protestant initiatives intended to piomote social service efforts in 
denominations, ecumenical assemblies, and local churches. 

The early twentieth century also witnessed the emergence of a strong Social Gospel 
tradition in Canadian Protestantism that included leaders such as J.S.Woodworth (1874— 
1942) and Charles Gordon (pseudonym. Ralph Connor) (1860-1937). Although 
Canadian churches and leaders developed social service and ecumenical ministries that 
paralleled their American counterparts, the Canadian context produced one institutional 
synthesis that never occurred in the United States or Great Britain: the creation of a new 
denomination. The growing prominence of live Social Gospel tradition in both the 
Presbyterian and Methodist churches in Canada was a contributing factor to the creation 
of the UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA in 1925. 

Although the Social Gospel has been credited with giving Protestant churches in the 
United Slates a vision of theological and cultural unity, the rise of the movement also 
signaled a growing theological rift within Western Protestantism. The emergence of 
PENTECOST.AI.ISM and FUNDAMENTALISM in the early twentieth century signifred 
what would become a divide between Protestants who believed exclusively in 
individualistic views of salvation and the literal interpretation of scripture and liberals 
who stressed diverse modes of interpretation. In this regard the liberal imprint of the 
Social Gospel contributed to the fundamentalist-modernist controversy that would lead to 
divisions in Western Protestantism after World War 1. 


Decline 


The Social Gospel went into decline as a theological movement in the United States after 
World War I. Although scholars have pointed to the deaths in 1918 of Walter 
Rauschenhusch and Washington Gladden as a sign of tire tradition's demise, the 
theological idealism of the Social Gospel remained prominent in Western Protestantism 
in the aftermath of World War 1. Two factors can be identified as contributing to the 
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movement's decline: the theological fraciioning of ihe uadition and ihe rise of ihe 
theological tradition of NEO-ORTHODOXY. 

The immediate cause for the decline of the Social Gospel was the splintering of the 
tradition's proponents in the after math of World War I. In 1918 the founding of the 
INTERCHL'RCH WORI.D MOVEMENT (IWM) in the United States was a symbol tor 
many Social Gospel leadeis of their longstanding hope of building a cooperative world 
society in which Protestant churches would play the primary role. American postwar 
dissent, however, characterized by a series of major labor strikes and the vitriolic reaction 
of tike American public against the 1917 Russian Revolution, created a rift among many 
Social Gospel proponents. Some proponents favored more gradualist reform initiatives 
and viewed tire Allied victory in World War 1 as a sign of the coming Kingdom of God in 
Western society. Other church leaders, however, emerged dis-illusioned by the war's 
outcome. Many Social Gospel ministers, such as HARRY EMERSON FOSD1CK. had 
served as YMCA chaplains in western Europe at the climax of World War 1. Their 
experiences in Europe led to tire emergence of a strong movement of Christian pacifism 
in American Protestantism during the 1920s. 

Additionally, many Protestant leadeis embraced more radical visions of Christian 
socialism, inspired partly by tire example of communism in the Soviet Union. Several 
Social Gospel leaders were concerned about the American government's crackdown 
against the civil liheities of left-wing movements after World War I and became active in 
the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU). The resulting factionalism among Social 
Gospel leaden contributed to a disintegration of the IWM and symbolized the emerging 
fragmentation of tire earlier Protestant vision of building a unified Protestant society 
based on Western cultural suppositions. 

Second, the ascendency of Neo-oitlrodoxy in tire 1920s and 1930s challenged many of 
the liberal theological undeipinnings of the Social Gospel. The writings of the Swiss 
theologian KARL BARTH signaled a strong theological challenge to tire liberal idealism 
of tire Social Gospel. In tire United States the writings of REINHOLD NIEBUHR were 
especially important in challenging tire optimistic, liberal theological toots of tire Social 
Gospel. Niebuhr's 1932 work. Moral Man and Immoral Society, symbolized a growing 
disillusionment with theological liberalism among many church leaders in tire wake of 
America's Great Depression and the rise of international fascism. 

The neo-orthodox critique of the Social Gospel centered on two primary points. First, 
theologians like Reinhold Niebuhr and his biotlrer 11.RICHARD NIEBUHR critiqued the 
Social Gospel for its failure to differentiate the message of the Gospel from historical 
events. In juxtaposition to the Social Gospel emphasis that God worked through human 
institutions, the neooithodox movement stressed God’s transcendence and the view that 
salvation could not be understood as solely connected to historical processes. Second, 
although not dismissing the imperative to work for social justice, neo-orthodox 
theologians attacked the Social Gospel for what it believed was the tradition's myopic 
view of human progress. Tire movement's leaders reacted to the rise of European fascism 
in the 1930s and critiqued the Social Gospel for its inability to develop an adequate 
theology of sin. Although some neo-orthodox theologians credited a few Social Gospel 
leaders such as Rauschenbusch for maintaining a theology that held in tension divine 
sovereignty and God's involvement in history, neo-orthodoxy castigated the general 
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tendency of the Social Gospel to overemphasize human goodness and the perfectibility of 
society. 

At the same time, the heirs to the Social Gospel theological tradition remained 
prominent in both British and North American Protestantism throughout the 1920s and 
1930s. WILLIAM TEMPLE. Anglican clergyman and later ilw archbishop of 
Canterbury, was a major leader of tike international ecumenical movement that emerged 
in the aftermath of World War I. The "Life and Work Conference" held in 1925 in 
Stockholm. Sweden, frequently viewed as the first modern international ecumenical 
conference of the twentieth century, echoed many of tike predominant themes and 
theological suppositions of the Social Gospel, especially the conference’s emphasis on 
the Kingdom of God. In the United States, several clergy, theologians, and church leaders 
continued to propagate many of the reform sentiments of tike Social Gospel. In addition to 
Fosdick. influential liberal leaders who rose to prominence in tire 1920s and 1930s 
included Francis McConnell <1871-1953) and G. Bromley Oxnam (1891-1963). both 
Methodist bishops, and GEORGIA HARKNESS. the first woman to hold an academic 
chair of theology in a North American theological seminary. 

The 1920s and 1930s also witnessed the growing popularity of tire Protestant 
periodical Tie Chnuitm Ctnian. This periodical's writers and its longtime editor 
CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 11874-19661 reflected many germane theological 
emphases of the Social Gospel that related to theological liberalism and Christian 
pacifism. Distinctive themes of Social Gospel liberalism were also evident in tire 
teachings of non-Western religious leadeis in the 1930s. including Indian independence 
leader Mohandas Gandhi (1869-1948) and the Japanese Protestant leader TOYOH1KO 
KAGAWA. The writings of these leaders were very popular within Western 
Protestantism, contributing to tire growth of pacifist movements in Western Protestantism 
before World War II. 

Many of the practical ideals espoused by Social Gospel leaders before World War I. 
particularly regarding government regulation of economic practices in tire private sector, 
were enacted legislatively in many Western nations. In America the dissemination of 
Social Gospel ideals was evident within the state-sponsored economic initiatives enacted 
during tire presidential administrations of Franklin Roosevelt in the 1930s. By the 
beginning of World War 11. however, the majority of Western Protestant leadeis had 
rejected the earlier progressive ideology of the Social Gospel era. 


Assessment 


Scholarship on the Social Gospel highlights tire difficulty of defining the tradition 
because it never embodied a coherent systematic theological tradition. However, the 
tendency to apply the term “Social Gospel" chiefly to Protestant developments in the 
United States reflects tire association of the tradition with the larger history of American 
Protestantism. The Social Gospel was analogous to the final historical era in American 
Protestantism in which Protestant churches assumed a taken-for -granted hegemony over 
the dominant religious and cultural lives of most Americans. As a historical movement. 
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ihe Social Gospel icllecied many of the cultural and class biases associated with the 
larger movement of progressivism in western Europe and Noith American society. The 
decline of the Social Gospel movement symbolized the ultimate demise of a larger 
Protestant vision of religious and cultural unity. 

At the same time, the Social Gospel had a major impact on the future historical and 
theological development of twentieth-century Protestantism. The Social Gospel 
theological legacy suessed the necessity that Christian faith be integrated within live 
social institutions of secular society. This theme was critical to the subsequent 
development of many twentieth-centuiy mainline Protestant traditions whose ministries 
were predicated on a belief that live church needed to embrace and reform social, 
political, religious, and cultural institutions. The Social Gospel also contributed to a 
larger theological tradition that Christian belief and practice needed to woric on behalf of 
the poor and the oppressed in society. In addition to the impact of the tradition on 
twentieth-century ecu-ntenical social teachings, tlse theological writings of the Social 
Gospel have had a gemtane influence on many cuirents in late twentieth-century theology 
and social ethics. The American civil rights leader and Baptist minister MARTIN 
LUTHER KING JR. cited Walter Rauschenbusch as one of his major intellectual 
influences. Theological themes of many Social Gospel writers, especially the tradition’s 
emphasis on the rights of the poor, have been evident within cuirents of late twentieth- 
centuiy liberation theology. 

The Social Gospel embodied a high optimism in human progress that accentuated 
many of the larger social and theological aspirations of Western Protestant churches in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. At the same time, the tradition crafted a 
larger legacy of social activism that has been a pre-dominant feature of many Protestant 
leaders and denominations throughout live twentieth centuiy. 
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SOCIALISM, CHRISTIAN 


Although Socialism arose as a Continental European phenomenon, the term 'Christian 
Socialism" is geneially used to describe a paiticular Protestant movement that originated 
in ENGLAND around 1848. Led mainly by Anglican priests this movement responded to 
the severe economic crisis, which had created great hardship among English industrial 
workers, as well as to the widespread influence of capitalist economic thought that 
praised competitive business and self-interest. Christian Socialists sought to create a more 
just society in which the working class could earn fair wages, have decent standards of 
living and education, and share political responsibilities with the middle and upper 
classes. They believed that any economic order should be based on a sense of fellowship 
among human beings as equal children of God. and they were confident that tiue 
Christian belief would necessarily lead to socialist principles and action, including 
cooperation and shared ownership of certain kinds of property. Although Christian 
Socialism declined in England in the 1850s (with a revival in the 1880s). socialist ideals 
were later taken up in other countries and by other schools of Christian thought such as 
LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM and LIBERATION THEOLOGY. Historically. Christian 
Socialism as a school of drought tended to flourish most where economic and political 
injustice is felt most keenly, whereas it often fades into the background during times of 
prosperity. 


Background and Context in England 


In 1776 Adam Smith (1723-1790) published Wealth of Nations, which is generally 
considered to mark the beginning of political economy as a discipline (see 
ECONOMICS). In it he proposed that human economic behavior (like working, buying, 
and selling) is motivated by individual self-interest, but that even when individuals act 
selfishly, a force (sometimes referred to as an "invisible hand") guides their actions so as 
to work toward the benefit of society as a whole. Because of this faith that the economy 
essentially runs by itself. Smith and his successors thought the most appropriate way for 
governments to handle economics was through laissez-faire capitalism: that is. to leave 
people and markets alone and let them act without too many regulations. This kind of 
freedom would ensure the best outcome for everybody. 

The trouble that many people found with this view of economics was that wealthy 
people who owned the means of pniduction tended to benefit tire most, whereas wage 
laborers tended to suffer. This was especially true when the economy was weak and there 
were not enough jobs to go around, as was the case in England in the mid-nineteenth 
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cemury. As a result members of the working class had begun to call for government 
action. In the 1820s and 1830s a socialist named Robert Owen <1771-1858) had 
advocated trade unions for laborers as a way for them to earn better wages, but struggles 
and failures within the Owenite movement caused it to fail. Another movement. Chartism 
(named for the People's Charter of 1838|. called for political reform, including voting 
rights for all males, although Chartism, tort, lacked unified leadership. 3S well as being 
undermined by trade unionism, and this movement had also failed. 


Socialism in France and Germany 


As INDUSTRIALIZATION began to spread, and with it the ideals of capitalism, workers 
found themselves laboring under cmcl conditions with little or no power to change them. 
A number of French thinkers began to argue for socialist ideals—such as cooperation 
among workers and the sharing of wealth—often with a religious flavor. Henri de Saint- 
Simon 11760-1825) said Jesus's golden rule of loving one’s neighbor as oneself should 
govern both employers and laborers. Pierre Leroux <1797-1871). one of the first to use 
the term ‘'socialism" in FRANCE, called Jesus the "greatest economist" and advocated 
making the kingdom of God a reality on earth. Hugues-FrMicittf Robeit de I-amennais 
<1782-1854). a Catholic priest, undertook social refomt with live idea that society would 
be most just under the head of the church, although he denied that he was a socialist if 
socialism meant the abolition of private property. Other French socialist thinkers were 
less overtly religious. In 1840 Pierre Joseph Proudhon <1809-1865) published his 
pamphlet Whai n Properly?. in which he declared that private property is essential lv 
theft. 

Socialism in France remained a largely intellectual movement until workers 
themselves began joining in. In Paris in 1848 conditions were ripe for revolt; industrial 
workers were concentrated in the city, but because of recent crop failures and subsequent 
depression, unemployment was high and living conditions were harsh. Tensions came to 
a head at a demonstration in June and workers began to riot, leading to the accidental 
death of Archbishop Denis-Auguste Affte. who had been sympathetic to the workers' 
cause. In addition thousands of other demonstrators were killed by government forces. 
With this violent revolt, the poor lost much political support from the Catholic Church. 
Because workers and their intellectual allies felt the church had turned against them. 
French socialism developed with a largely anticlerical tone and did not use the qualifier 
"Christian." 

Socialism was moving among German-speaking people as well. Fran/, von Baader 
(1765-1841). a Catholic layperson and prolific writer who admired Lammenais. was the 
first to write in German of a "Christian social principle." by which lie meant Jesus’s 
command to love God and love one’s neighbor as oneself. Later on. live Catholic 
archbishop of Mainz. Wilhelm Emmanuel von Ketteler (1811-1877). who felt a special 
concern for the plight of workers and live poor, would continue to seek a "third way" 
between unquestioned capitalism and greed on the one hand and total COMMUNISM of 
property on the other. Drawing largely from live writings of Thomas Aquinas. Ketteler 
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affirmed the human right to own private property (and therefore rejected political 
socialism), but he qualified this tight by emphasizing that all creation is ultimately God’s 
and therefore to be used for the common good. He called on wealthy Christians not only 
to give alms for the poor, but also to address the actual causes of poverty; and he 
encouraged laborers to fotm associations or trade unions to improve then wages and 
working conditions. There were a small number of Protestants who also aligned 
themselves with the Catholic social movement in GERMANY, such as Victor Aimf 
Huber (1800-1869) and Lutheran pastor JOHANN HEINRICH WICHERN <1808- 
1881). although political hostility between Catholics and Protestants at live time prevented 
widespread collaboration. German-speaking Protestants, including LEONHARD 
RAGAZ (1868-1945) and Swiss theologian KARL BARTH (1886-1968). would become 
more prominent in the religious socialism of the twentieth centuty. 

Although socialist causes in Germany enjoyed greater support from Catholics than in 
France, not all German-speaking socialists were open to Christian influences. A group of 
German exiles who called tlwmsclvcs the Communist League gathered in Brussels in 
1847. Among them were Karl Matx (1818-1883) and Friedrich Engels 1182(1-1895) who 
would publish tl>e Communist Manifesto in London in 1848. Marx believed religion was 
little more than an "opi-ate" for the poor, a tool to keep them resigned to their low status 
in life, and he wanted his movement to have nothing to do with Christian ideas of any 
kind. He referred to Kctteler as a "dog.” and attacked one of his predecessors in the 
socialist movement. Wilhelm Weitling (1808-1871). who portrayed Jesus as a 
revolutionary communist and favored the abolition of private property as the means to 
fight poverty. Steeped in the tradition of Adam Smith. Marx believed economics should 
be treated scientifically rather than morally, and he sought to create a nonreligious basis 
for socialism that relied less on ethical norms and more on social science. 


The Christian Socialist Movement in England. 1848-1854 


Conditions in England in 1848 seem to have provided lire fertile ground necessaiy for the 
birth of an explicitly Christian Socialism. England had observed the bloody revolts in 
France with horror, and fears arose that a similar violent revolt would break out among 
British workers who were likewise suffering under industrialization. A lawyer. John 
Malcolm Forbes Ludlow (1821-19111. who had been educated in France, wanted to 
Christianize lire socialism he saw being imported to England from the Continent. He 
wrote to Anglican vicar FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE (1805-1872) of his idea to 
start a movement, and together with another clergyman. CHARLES KINGSLEY < 1819— 
1875). they wrote a proclamation for the workers of London telling them that the 
Anglican Church sympathized with them but encouraged them not to riot (sec 
ANGLICANISM). The group then briefly published a newspaper for workers called 
Politics for the People, which upheld the ideals of socialism but presented them as 
Christian, rather than as political, concepts. They redefined "liberty, equality, and 
fraternity.” watchwords of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, in Christian terms of human 
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connection and fellowship, appealing to common humanity undei God lather than precise 
political or economic equality. 

The Chiistian Socialists also taught against the doctrine of self-inteiest that had taken 
hold of politics and economic thought. They were not against the possibility of capitalism 
in principle, nor against the idea that some people must labor while others own property. 
Rather than self-interest and competition being the inherent laws of economics, however. 
Christian Socialism pieached that cooperation was God's plan, serving tire common good 
rather than tire selfish individual good. 

None of those who began this Christian Socialist movement was a member of the 
working class. To diversify their group, tire founders began a BIBLE study under 
Maurice's leading to which they invited some leaders of the woikers' movement. At the 
same time Maurice began teaching at conferences for woikers to bridge the chasm 
between workers and the church, which workers tended to associate with tire wealthy. He 
also taught to educate the bourgeoisie, who (because of what they had seen in Europe) 
associated tire term "socialism" with atheism and general immorality. Maurice believed 
that the CHURCH—which was "communist in principle"—was the only body in which 
all were included and equal: but Ire believed strongly that tire state was not meant to Ire 
communist. Altlrough all are equals in the sight of God. the state rests on the need for 
diversity and even inequality. 

The Chiistian Socialist movement was thus mote Christian than socialist in 1848. This 
changed somewhat when tire group came into contact with a French socialist. Jules St. 
Andie Ic Chevalier (1806-1862). who helped to politicize tire movement. They learned 
from him more about the socialist principles of Saint-Simon. Charles Fourier (1772— 
1837). Proudhon, and others: and Ire learned from them to believe that the church was the 
true embodiment of tire socialist principles of fellowship or "association." The task of 
Christian Socialism was thus laid out more clearly: to challenge the theory of political 
economy that glorified competition, and to set good examples of Christian production, 
distribution, and consumption. With this. Christian Socialism moved out of the realm of 
ideas toward a policy of action. They began setting up workeis 1 associations that divided 
profits on labor, as a way of protesting against competition and demonstrating that 
cooperation could work. 

Maurice began publishing Traits on Christian Socialism in 1850 to make the 
movement's objectives clear to tire public. He wrote that the only true foundation for 
socialism was Christianity, and that Christianity would necessarily lead to socialism. He 
rejected any socialism that did not have its basis in religion (this would include Marxism) 
and also blamed church leaders for not teaching Christianity properly. Fellowship was 
God s natural older for humankind, but competition was a creation of human sinfulness. 
Socialism was thus not a threat to social order nor was it even a political agenda, but was 
a way of organizing society on Christian principles. 

As Maurice sought to educate the upper classes. Ludlow began to publish another 
newspapei in 1850. The Christian Socialist to correct what he considered wrong socialist 
views among workers. He emphasized that socialism was primarily spiritual, a church 
movement seeking to realize itself in tire world of industry. Any economic system not 
based on the teachings of Christ was wrong: thus the "laws" of economics as seen by 
political economy w ere false. Unlike Maurice. Ludlow was in favor of common propeity. 
given that he believed Christian principles left no room for class distinctions. He 
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approved of a democracy in which all members have equal rights and duties, and this led 
him to call also for reform in tire Anglican Church itself, which he believed was too 
hierarchical. 

As the movement grew it established a board to administer what it now ealled the 
"Society for Promoting Working Men's Associations” (SPWMA). Whereas Ludlow and 
others focused mainly on producer-based cooperation (e.g.. tire Working Tailors’ 
Association), some in the group, such as Edward Neale, began to foc-us on consumer- 
based cooperation, setting up lire Central Co-operative Agency. Ludlow feared consumer 
associations (for purposes of acquiring goods) were not as spiritual as producer 
associations. Ludlow and Neale also clashed on whether members of the movement 
should necessarily be Christian. Neale felt it was more important to include as many 
people as possible than to insist on Christian doctrines. Maurice sided with Neale, he also 
believed (against Ludlow I that Christian Socialism should not seek to become a political 
patty. The name of The Christian Socialist was changed in 1852 to the Journal of 
Association, and because of Maurice's fame. Christian Socialism under his leadership 
gained much sympathy among workers and wealthy alike. Association was seen as being 
good for the poor and workers and it helped revive England's social conscience. It 
opened the door among politicians for serious thought about socialism and cooperation, 
which had previously seemed too threatening. Christian Socialism also stimulated a new 
tone in trade unionism, eventually leading to legislation that protected workers' 
cooperatives. 

Nevertheless, the movement had begun its decline. The Journal of Association ceased 
printing, leading to a loss in profile for the movement. In 1853 Maurice was tired from 
his teaching position and decided to found a Working Men’s College (1854). which 
would educate workers to make them fit for greater social responsibility. This model was 
widely imitated across England. When Maurice shifted his attention and energy from 
associative movements to EDUCATION, the movement followed, including a 
disillusioned Ludlow. This marked the end of the first wave of Christian Socialism in 
England. 


Revival and Legacy of Christian Socialism 


England enjoyed relative prosperity in live 1860s and 1870s. providing little impetus for 
workers’ movements, although in the latter 1800s the Fabian Society and trade unions 
carried on socialist ideals. When recessions hit in the 1880s Christian Socialism found a 
wide audience again. In 1888 the LAMBETH CONFERENCE of Anglican bishops 
declared its sympathy for live state taking an active role in improving the woifcers' 
conditions, believing that to be compatible with Christian morals, and by 1900 Christian 
Socialism had become a prominent political force in England. Christian Socialism 
encouraged critique of English society and helped to create communication between the 
church and workers. Thus workers in England did not feel obligated to become either 
atheists or revolutionary communists, and instead were able to use live tools of democracy 
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lo further iheir objectives. In 1893 a number of Christian Socialists were influential in the 
formation of the Independent Labour Party. 

The great change in the situation between 1848-54 and the 1880s and 1890s must be 
properly understood. At the former time. Socialism was just beginning. It had no 
generally accepted definition and little political influence. By the lattei lime, the working 
class had grown massively in numbers and political influence, not the least because of the 
extensions of the franchise. A Socialist party was a major force not only in England but 
most European countries. Karl Marx had emerged as the most influential Socialist 
thinker, against whom other Socialists had to define themselves, even if (as in the case of 
most Christian Socialists) they rejected many of his ideas. Clergymen were now seldom 
in a position to take a lead in the w ay Mauiice and his colleagues had done in 1848. and 
the influence of Christian Socialism was exercised mainly through Arose individuals who 
became active in trade unions and Socialist parties. 

Socialism also caught on in the UNITED STATES. In 1872 tire Christian Labor Union 
foinred to promote just wages and just ptices: Marxists organized the Socialist Labor 
Party in 1877; and in 1889 the Society of Christian Socialists was founded. By 1912 the 
Socialist Part) had 120,000 members. 1.200 elected officials, and 300 periodicals, 
including The Christian Socialist, which had 20.000 readers. What tlrey shared in 
common was a rejection of tire economic principles of competition and 
INDIVIDUALISM, and a desire to foster a just society through a sense of cooperation 
and fellowship. American churches were also sympathetic to the movement, and a 
Protestant theological movement known us the SOCIAL GOSPEL became prominent 
around tire turn of the twentieth century, led bv such preachers as WASHINGTON 
GLADDEN and WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. These Christians rejected any use of 
religion as an "opiate of tire people" and sought ways to make tire KINGDOM OF GOD a 
reality on earth, not only within tire church hut also in the realms of politics and 
economics. The belief that Clnistianity must include active involvement in the fostering 
of justice had a deep impact on twentieth-century Amer-ican theology, and was fuithered 
by such key figures us MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. and JAMES HAL CONE. 

The prominence of Christian socialism in England and the United States stood in 
eontrust to Continental Europe, where socialism still had a largely anticlerical tone 
arising from a persistent sense that the Catholic Church was unsympathetic to woikers. 
Historically the Catholic Church was against socialism because of the church's belief that 
private property is in accordance with NATURAL LAW (MARTIN LUTHER and JOHN 
CALVIN likewise protected the right to private property against the Anabaptists of tlreir 
time who promoted common property; sec HUTTERITES). as well as because of 
socialism's frequent association with atheism and Marxism. In 1891 Pope Leo XIII (who 
refened to Archbishop Ketteler as "our great predecessor") sought to address tl>e divide 
between the church and the poor. After commissioning a number of social and economic 
study groups in Rome and elsewhere, he wrote his papal encyclical Rerum Novarum 
("New Things" or On ihe Condition of Workers). In it he advocated for workers' rights, 
encouraged live fomiation of Chiistian labor unions, and called for industrial reforms to 
improve woiking conditions. At the same time, however, he still rejected socialism 
(including Christian socialism) because of its call to abolish private property, as well us 
because of its previous tendencies toward revolution. Many workers and socialists at the 
time felt that Leo's encyclical was too mild in its criticism of capitalism and merely 
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supported the status quo. Nevertheless, the pope's boldness in diteetly addressing 
ct on omit matters encouraged Christians to become more engaged in polities. Catholic 
popes after Leo. including John XXIII and John Paul II. took seriously the need to protect 
workers from the more extreme consequences of capitalism. They rejected the idea that 
humans were merely instruments of production and. although they did not embrace 
socialism, they affirmed that much of what was good in socialist principles could he 
found in Christianity. Christian Socialism in lire late twentieth century, although not 
calling itself socialism, thus found one of its most persuasive voices in Catholic 
Liberation Theology. Advocated by such Latin American thinkei-> as Peruvian priest 
Gustavo Gutierrez (A Theology of Uheralion. I973». Liberation Theology sought to 
reconcile Marxist social ideas with Christian theology and ETHICS. 

In Germany, an Association of Religious Socialists (Bund Religiiiser Sozlalisien 
DeiiisiMandi) was formed after World War I. Small in size, this association consisted of 
both those who sought to combine Marxian socialism with Christianity and those who 
were concerned about a proper Christian response to the various social issues and 
problems of the day. In a way. the pioneering efforts in this regard had come from 
SWITZERLAND already, late in the nineteenth century, with such ftgures as 
HERMANN RUTTER and Leonhard Ragaz. At issue was their conviction that 
Christianity had not succeeded in dealing with the social issues of the late nineteenth 
century. 

In many European countries, the restructuring of political life after World War II 
brought live formation of political parties, which combined the terms “Christian" and 
"Social'' or "Socialist” in tlseir names, for example the Christltih Soziale Union in 
Bavaria. Though mainly supported by Catholics, these parties were a major political force 
for decades, at this time, however, only in Germany does this legacy continue to exist. 

See also Oxford Movement 
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THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge <S.P.C.K.| was founded in 1699 by a 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND priest. THOMAS BRAY (1656-1730). and four lay 
associates, supported by the archbishop of Canterbury. Its purpose was to promote 
' Religion and Learning in any part of His Majesty's Plantations abroad, and to provide 
Catechetical Libraries and free Schools in the parishes at home." 

The context in Britain was the GLORIOUS REVOLUTION of 1688. which had 
secured an unequivocally Protestant monarchy. Here, "at home." there was need for 
catechetical and general education for the impoverished mass of children, and provision 
of theological and general libraries for tire poorer clergy. The context "abroad" was the 
emergent British empire, competing with tire imper ialism of the Roman Catholic nations. 
FRANCE and Spain. Bray’s appointment as tire bishop of London's commissary for 
Maryland alerted him to tire needs of the church among settlers, indigenes, and slaves in 
North America. This appointment also prompted his other great creative achievement in 
1701. tire SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL (S.P.G.}. to recruit 
and send missionaries. These two societies inaugurated Protestant mission from Britain 
and Ireland, their wort largely complementary. They represented a High Church form of 
Protestantism, exemplified tn S.P.C.K.'s provision of bibles bound with tire BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. As societies dependent on voluntary support, they were 
characteristic creations of the golden age of philanthropy in Brrtain. 

There have been various aspects to S.P.C.K.'s work in Britain. Tire commitment to 
"free Schools" was realized in the eighteenth century through support for tire Charity 
Schools, which catechized and gave extremely basic education to poor children. For 
similar schools in WALES. S.P.C.K. published hooks, chiefly religious, in Welsh. The 
nineteenth century saw the state beginning to assume responsibility for schools, although 
the Church of England continued to educate large numbers with S.P.C.K. funding teacher 
training, scltool inspection, and publishing. Publishing in support of children's religious 
education and general theological publishing continued through tire twentieth century. 
Bray's support for the large number of poor clergy in poor parishes was by the provision 
of parish libraries, work that S.P.C.K. sustained through the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, adding book grants for ordinands. 

Initially S.P.C.K.'s work in the "Plantations" was through tire provision of libraries, 
although S.P.G. became increasingly responsible for this in North America. Tens of 
thousands of hooks were sent there during the eighteenth century, these having a 
significant impact on religious and cultural developments. An unexpected but important 
role for S.P.C.K. came with a request in 1709 to support Lutheran missionaries beginning 
work then in South India, a role more appropriate to S.P.G. but precluded by its 
constitution until 1826. when this task was devolved to it. With the extension of Bntish 
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colonial rule S.P.C.K translation. publishing, and disuibuiion work became virtually 
global throughout the Anglican Communion. Hie society entered the third millennium 
with such work in 120 countries and autonomous sister S.P.C.K. organizations in INDIA. 
AUSTRALIA. NEW ZEALAND, and the UNITED STATES. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 


Founded by Royal Charter in 1701. the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel tSPGt 
was the CHURCH OF ENGLAND'S response to the Roman Catholic Propaganda Fide 
<1622). The founder was THOMAS BRAY, previously creator of the SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE (SPCK). Continental Protestants were co¬ 
opted. The charter authorized the Society to send missionaries to work among settlers, 
indigenes, and slaves in areas under British sovereignty, although its range was later 
widened. More than 400 missionaries, including a number of WOMEN, were sent to 
North and Cential America, the CARIBBEAN and AUSTRALIA in the eighteenth 
centuiy. and thousands were sent into Asia. South America, the Pacific, and AFRICA in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, laying the foundations of the Anglican 
Communion of Churches. 

Nineteenth-century developments of the Evangelical Revival and live OXFORD 
MOVEMENT had the effect of fragmenting the Church of England's missionaiy 
endeavors, although the SPG continued to seek to serve the whole church. In 1965. 
amalgamation with the Universities Mission to Central Africa, and subsequently with 
other, smaller agencies, led to the SPG becoming the United Society for lire Propagation 
of the Gospel. 

Educational and medical initiatives accompanied the SPG’s evangelizing efforts, with 
hundreds of schools, colleges, and hospitals established. In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, some SPG missionaries (e.g.. ROLAND ALLEN. Mark Trollope, and 
J.C.Winslowi effectively promoted ineulturation of church and belief, whereas a small 
number, including Krishna Mohan Baneijea. CHARLES FREER ANDREWS, and 
A.S.Ctipps. bravely opposed COLON1A1JSM. In the later twentieth century, the Society 
was vigorous in opposition to apartheid in SOUTH AFRICA, and. into tlse twenty-first 
centuiy. was doing effective medical work in the field of AIDS as well as advocating 
solutions to global indebtedness. 

See also Missions; Missionaiy Organizations 
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SOCIETY OF BROTHERS 
(BRUDERHOF) 


In early twentieth century Germany. Ebeitiard Arnold began a search for "true Christian 
community” that led him. his family, and a few disciples to establish a small Christian 
communitarian settlement in the 1920s. later called the Society of Brothers or Bruderhof. 
University studies in church history acquainted him with Anabaptist Writings (see 
ANABAPTISM), lire most attractive of which were those of live sixteenth-century 
HUTTERITES. with whom he came to share views of community of goods. Only later 
did he discover that the Hutterites were not extinct but maintained a vibrant existence in 
the United States and Canada, still following the centuries-old customs and traditions he 
had read about. After a lengthy correspondence and a personal visit by Arnold, the 
Bruderhof in Germany united with the American and Canadian Hutterites in 1931. 

The rise of National Socialism and the death of Arnold in 1935 created havoc for the 
Bruderhof church. Eventually forced out of Germany, the members settled briefly in 
England. However, with live outbreak of war. English society was uncomfortable with a 
strange, largely German group in their midst, and again they were forced to leave. They 
found refuge in Paraguay and Uruguay, where they struggled to survive while holding on 
to their Christian communitarian outlook and practice. Socioeconomic diffrculties and 
internal strife in South America and live promise of a more suitable situation caused them 
to migrate en masse in 1961 to the United States where they established settlements in 
New York. Pennsylvania, and Connecticut. There were later efforts to establish 
settlements in Germany and Nigeria. 

From the beginntng of the union of Arnold's group with the "Western Hutterites" 
(whose settlements were primarily in the U.S. Midwest and central plains of Canada), 
distance and circumstance plagued the concerted efforts of both to enrich the relationship. 
Despite significant ideological and theological similarities, differences in historical 
background, socioeconomic perspectives, and especially views of what constitutes true 
Christian discipleship created considerable tension. The "Western Hutterites" share a 
much narrower, homogeneous Germanic genealogy dating to live mass migration from 
Hutterite settlements tn Russia in the lHSOs. and they maintain almost exclusively an 
agricultural economy. Tl»e continued intermarriage within this group over the decades 
reinforced social homogeneity and their numerical growth was through a high birth rate 
rather than "outside" converts. On the other hand. tl>c "Eastern Hutterites" (now called 
Society of Brothers) settled in the north-east United States and developed a small 
industry economy. Their membership is largely made up of converts from live outside, 
although a few trace their heritage to live Arnold family and early disciples. They are 
much more aggressive in EVANGELISM, largely centered on promoting PACIFISM and 
activism against such practices as capital punishment, and many have joined them from 
other types of communitarian endeavors. Tensions between the Western Hutterites and 
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the Society have led to periods of estrangement from 1955 to 1974 and from 1995 to the 
present. 
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SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN NORTH 
AMERICA 


From its English origins in the seventeenth century. the Society of Friends in North 
America has evolved and splintered to encompass broad diversity, ranging from 
fundamentalists to devotees of New Age spirituality. 


Beginnings 


The roots of Quakerism lie in ENGLAND, with GEORGE Fox < 1624-1691). Seeking the 
true church among the competing sects of live English revolution, between 1647 and 1652 
Fox had a series of what Ire called ‘'openings" in which he was convinced that God had 
spoken directly to him. Among Fox's teachings were the existence of an "Inward Light" 
of Christ in all people; direct revelation from God without priestly intermediaries; 
worship based on silent waiting, with all worshipers theoretically able to preach if led by 
the Holy Spirit; pacifism; the equality of men and women in the ministry and most 
religious affairs; and a series of peculiarities, such as a refusal to swear oaths or to use the 
titles of social superiors. The popular impression that Fox’s followers quaked when under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit led to the pejorative nick-name "Quaker." one which 
Friends began to use themselves. 

In 1656 several English Quakers, women prominent among them, visited New 
England. New Netherland. Maiyland. and Virginia. Only in Rhode Island did they find 
toleration. Persecution was worst in Massachusetts; between 1659 and 1661 
Massachusetts authorities hanged three men and one woman. 

Persecution in England in live 1660s led Friends to establish colonies in North America 
as havens. The major Quaker colony was Pennsylvania, granted to WILLIAM PENN 
<164-1-17181 in 1681. Penn's gov ernment was a curious amalgam of Quaker liberalism 
and nKdieval lordship, he guaranteed toleration to all Christians, provided for an elected 
assembly, and tried to deal fairly with Native Americans, while at live same time 
reserving ultimate authority to himself. 

In the mid-eighteenth century, a feeling of spiritual deterioration developed. Quaker 
leaders, most notably JOHN WOOLMAN (1720-1772). led a reform movement designed 
to return Friends to spiritual fervor and disciplinary rigor. Through rigid enforcement of 
church discipline, especially rules against mairiage with non-Quakers, this movement 
was responsible for the loss of thousands of members. On the other hand, while 
attempting to build up Quaker defenses against "the world." it made Quakers leaders in 
various humanitarian movements, panicularly those involving American Indians and 
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African Americans. Friends became public opponents of slavery. By 1784 all of the 
American yearly meetings had mled that members who owned slaves must free them 
unconditionally. 

The nineteenth century witnessed the splintering of American Quakerism in a series of 
schisms whose impact is still visible. At their center was an influential minister from 
Long Island. Elias Hicks (1748-1830). Hicks saw himself as a defender of traditional 
Quakerism. He emphasized tl>e power and authority of the Inward Light over that of the 
written Scriptures. He also defined the divinity of Christ in Sahelian terms. Christ had 
become divine, the Son of God. through His perfect obedience to the Inw ard Light. Hicks 
encountered opposition especially among the leaders of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
whose views on Christ and the Bible were similar to those of non-Quaker evangelicals. 
Their attempts to silence Hicks and his supporteis led to a split in 1827 and 1828. with 
the orthodox emerging as tire majority. 

Quaker fractiousness continued after this schism. In the 1840s and 1850s Hicksitc 
Friends found themselves badly divided over how they should respond to tire abolitionist, 
women's rights, and nonresistance movements. Some Hicksites. most notably 
LUCRET1A COFFIN MOTT <1793-1880). championed Quaker participation. A majority 
of Hicksites were more conservative, denouncing tics w ith non-Friends as threatening 
Quaker peculiarity. Many of tire radical Hicksitc reformers split off to form what they 
called Congregational or Progressive Friends meetings. 

Orthodox Friends also experienced tensions between 1830 and 1860. An English 
Quaker minister. Joseph John Gurney (1788-1847) championed an evangelical vision of 
Quakerism, including the necessity for an instantaneous conversion experience, the 
superiority of the Bible to the Inner Light, and the desirability of joining w ilh non-Quaker 
evangelicals in good works, such as temperance, education, prison reform, and SUNDAY 
SCHOOL movements. Gurney traveled in the United States between 1837 and IX40. 
w inning considerable support among a majority of Orthodox Friends, but some Orthodox 
Friends criticized Gurney as compromising Quaker distinctiveness, most notably Rhode 
Island Friend John Wilbur < 1774-1856). 

These gaps widened after the CIVIL WAR. Hicksite Friends became more self¬ 
consciously liberal. They also developed or adapted new institutions, like Sunday 
Schools (Fiist Day Schools for Hicksites). and opened the third Quaker college in the 
world. Swaith-more in Philadelphia, in 1869. In 1900 the Hicksite yearly meetings 
merged biennial conferences on education and reform under an umbrella organization. 
Friends General Conference. 

Orthodox Friends changed more radically. After 1870. most Gurneyite Friends 
meetings were swept up in a wave of revivalism imported largely from the 
interdenominational second-experience holiness movement. Under its influence, pastors 
were hired, music and choirs became part of worship, the Peace Testimony was 
abandoned, and in many places meetings were renamed the "Friends Church." Such 
Friends also championed Quaker work in foreign missions, laying the gioundwork for the 
growth of Quakerism in AFRICA. LATIN AMERICA, the CARIBBEAN, and Asia. This 
movement brought in thousands of new members, but also led to a new round of splits 
between 1877 and 1901. 

The 1890s saw a reaction develop among Gumeyites. This movement found its leader 
in Haverford College professor RUFUS M.JONES <1863-1948). who tried to meld 
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Quaker doctrine with tlsc modernist movement. But his work, especially his editorship of 
the periodical, the American Friend aroused considerable opposition from other 
Gurneyites. who embraced views that were similar to those of the emerging 
Fundamentalist movement. Modernist and Fundamentalist Friends battled for control of 
the central Gumeyite organization, tire Five Years Meeting, formed in 1902. culminating 
in the formation in 1947 of the Association of Evangelical Friends, now known as 
Evangelical Friends International (EFI i. 

The most visible Quaker activities in twentieth-century America involved social 
activism. Best known has been the American Friends Service Committee, formed by 
Friends of all persuasions in 1917 as a vehicle for Quaker nonviolent service during 
World War I. 

American Quakerism today spans the spectrum of Christianity and beyond. Many 
pastoral Friends are allied with the most conservative elements of American 
EVANGELICALISM. Many in the unprogrammed yearly meetings embrace a 
Universalis! outlook that argues that Quakerism is not necessarily Christian or even 
thcistic. Total membership is now about 90.000. 
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SOCINIANISM 


Socinianism refers 10 a number of Amilriniiarian churches in POLAND. Lithuania, and 
elsewhere shaped by the thought of FAUSTO PAOLO SOZZINI (see 
ANT1TR1NITARIANISM). Several groups and religious entities fall within the definition 
of eighteenth-century Socinianism. Tlie term itself was created by Protestant theologians 
in the seventeenth century and was rejected by Soeinians. Although "Socinianism" was 
meant to describe them, they preferred to be called "Christians." "Polish Brethren." or 
"Unitarians.” 


History of Socinianism in Poland 


Socinianism is considered to be a continuation of sixteenth-century Antitiinitarianism. 
despite the fact that reforms by Augusto So/./im changed its doctrinal shape. Between 
1601 and 1602 So//.ini worked as a tutor in Rakow. a town that soon became a capital of 
the movement, which it remained until 1638. In 1606-1609 and 1619 Sozzini's: favoicd 
successor Valentius Smalcius continued the work of his teacher. Even though the name of 
the famous theologian from Siena was remembered, believers themselves opposed being 
called Soeinians. 

Rakow was also the place where a Socinian educational institution was founded in 
1601. Excellent teaching made this academic institution (the first students arrived in 
1603) extremely challenging. No wonder it attracted many Piotestant and even Catholic 
students. The school in Rakow also included a modest theological faculty for future 
Socinianie clergy. It never regained its former glamour after it was closed in 1638 and 
moved to Kisielin in tl»e Wolyn district. 

Rakow was also the place of Sebastian Stemicki’s print shop that published some 
250-300 books in Polish. German. Flemish, and Latin, a great majority of which were in 
theology (for example, the Ratmtan CaiechUm (first Polish edition. 1605; first German 
edition. 1608; first Latin edition. 1609) I. A vast number of books from live Rakow press 
were secretly distributed throughout the whole of Europe. Many of the Soeinians in the 
Polish-Lithuanian Common-wealth were German. Together with the Poles they foimed 
the administrative and intellectual elites of the movement. This included such names as 
Johann V'olkcr (d. 1658). autlMir of the basic Socinian doctrinal wort; entitled De i era 
letigionc ("Concerning true religion." 1630); Johann Crell (1590-1633). an intellectual 
and biblical scholar, and Joachim Stegman. senior (1592-1633). mathematician and 
theologian. The vast majority of Gemtan Soeinians—for example. Valentius Smalcius— 
were Polish citizens who adapted to the new culture. On the other hand. German presence 
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in the community allowed tike church to maintain its missions in areas where German was 
a native language. 

Although Socinianism enjoyed relatively good conditions during its early 
development, subsequent yeare hi ought problems and defeats caused by the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation, which considered Socinianism its greatest enemy. 

An act of tike Polish Senate in 1638. passed after schoolboys were allegedly seen 
throning stones at a wayside cross, ordered the closing of schools and the printing office 
in Rakow. The seminary was moved to Wolyn. where it did not manage to regain its 
foimer importance and reputation. In 1617 Socinians were refused the right to any 
pedagogical or PUBLISHING activity in the territory of the Commonwealth. Finally in 
1648 Catholics excluded Socinianism from the socalled Waisaw Confederation (1573). 
an act that had been the guarantee of freedom of religion to all. 

Nevertheless, the main blow to Polish-Lithuanian Socinianism came after the Swedish 
War. during which part of the non-Catholic gentry and leaders declared their support for 
SWEDEN. This caused an increase of reluctance skillfully fomented by Catholic 
propaganda. On July 10. 1658 Parliament ordered like expulsion within three years of the 
"Allans" (Socinians) under the penalty of death or confiscation of all property. This, 
however, was only binding for those Socinians who refused to convert to Catholicism. In 
1659 Parliament decided not to delay any longer and enforced the earlier law. Socinians 
were refused protection, and their religion was found unlawful in 1660 . 


Socinian Emigration 


Probably only a couple of thousand Socinians decided to leave like country. Not only did 
the rest stay and officially agree to practice the religion of the majority, hut also supplied 
the outlawed Socinians with financial aid. This phenomenon, which existed until the end 
of the eighteenth century, is known as Crypto-Socini-anism. Despite like draconian law. 
none of the Socinians was sentenced to death. However, cases of expulsion from the 
country or fines for delays in converting to Catholicism were common. 

Intensified Socinian emigration from Poland took place in the fall of 1660. when a 
couple hundred Socinians were forced to Transylvania. Robbed of the last penny along 
the way. Socinians were Ikospitahly welcomed by the Hungarian Unitarians. The refugees 
established local religious communities that managed to preserve tike national identity of 
their members. They lasted until 1784. Years of Hungarian influence on tike younger 
generations weakened differences and enabled Socinians to join tike national church of 
HUNGARY. 

The situation of emigrants in East Prussia and Neumark was worse. Despite being 
constantly attacked by Lutheran CLERGY, the small community managed to survive 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

A third group. led by a historian and astronomer Stanislaw Lubicniecki. 
unsuccessfully looked for protection in North GERMANY and the Palatinate, but the 
influence of the Lutherans was too strong. Therefore a pan of the group decided to settle 
in tike NETHERLANDS with their famous leader Anrzej Wiszowaty (1608-1678). the 
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authoi of the masterpiece Religio raiionalts ("Rational religion"). He and his son 
Benedict (who died after I7(M as a pastor of exiles) tried to preserve the heritage and 
history of Socinianism. Thus between 1665 and 166S Andrzej Wiszowaty published the 
eight-volume work called Bibliotheca a Fretrum Polononon (Library of Polish Brethren ( 
consisting of pieces written by F.Sozzini. J.Crell. J.Szichling. and J.L.Wolzogen. (An 
incomplete collection of works by Samuel Przypkowski titled Cognitahones sacra 
published in 1692 was a ninth volume.) New editions of "the Racovian Catechism" 
(1665. 1680. 1681. 1684). Bibliotheca Antltrinitariorum (Amitr nutation Library I (1684) 
by Christoph Sondius. and Historia refomuilionis Polonicae (History of Polish 
Reformation) (1685) by Stanislaw Lubieniowski were issued thanks to Wiszowaty’s 
devotion and persistence. 

The Socinian diaspora remained in continuous contact among themselves. This contact 
was lost in the eighteenth century when local churches absorbed emigration. Until this 
time Transylvania and Prussia were the places where regular synods met. The latter also 
included representatives of Crypto-Socinianism from the Polish-lathuanian 
Commonwealth. Leaders of emigration churches—Stanislaw Lubieniowski. Samuel 
Przypkowski. and Andrzej Wiszowaty—endeavored often to encourage their English and 
Dutch hiethren to be generous. They also sought to return to Poland through fruitless 
efforts to obtain the repeal of the act that declared Socinians outlaws. 


The Spread of Socinianism in Europe 


Fausto Sozzini and his successors had made promoting religion one of their top priorities. 
Books printed in Rakow were dispersed all over Eutope. Traveling Socinians. who were 
sometimes specially trained for that kind of mission, soon became tlse main instruments 
of propaganda. 

Getman universities, attended by Polish students and tutors who were Socinian 
activists, also became an extremely important teirain for missionary activity. The 
reputation of Ernst Solar, a philosopher popular among students, was one of the greatest 
Socinian successes at the University at Alldorf. This center of Crypto-Socinianism (from 
1605 to 1616) that hail remained in close relations with Rakow was closed after an 
intervention of University activists. 

The dissent of Rakow occasioned a great concern and a brisk polemics among 
Lutheran clergy. Earl M. Wilbur suggested that in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
Germany some 700 proceedings against Socinians took place. 

Before that time, as early as 1598. there were signs of Socinian activity in the 
Netlrerlands. That is the time when Andrzej W'ojowski and Christoph Ostiorodt appeared 
there. However, they were soon dismissed from the country and the books from Rakow 
they (nought with them were burned. Altltough their ideas were treated with reserve. 
Socinians maintained close relations with the Remonstrants in the Netherlands. Tl>ey 
never managed to attract their fiiends with Trinitarian and soteriological notions. 
Nevertheless, the influence of Socinianism on two representatives of the "left wing" of 
the Remonstrants, also known as Collegiants. was significant. Two leaders of this stream. 
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Johannes Geesiterunus (1586-1622) and Dirk Camphuyscn < 1586-16221. were in a close 
comad with Rakow while translating biographies of F. So//im and V.Smaleius into 
Dutch. 

Socinian propaganda found a fertile ground in ENGLAND as well. Two editions of 
the Racovian Cate-chism in 1614 and 1624 (with a false issue date of 1609) initiated the 
process. The real expansion of the movement began in tl>c thiities of the seventeenth 
century. Theologians from the so-called Tew Circle. John Hales (1584-1654) and Wiliam 
Chillingworth (1602-1644) seemed to be interested in Socinian ism. Both had a 
significant influence on English religious thought, including JOHN LOCKE, who was 
familiar with Socinianism. John Biddle (1615-1662). also known as a father of English 
Unitarianism. translated the works of Samuel Przypkowski and Joachim Stegmann. 
Nevertheless, he had a separate view of the role of the Holy Spirit. Socinianism seemed 
to have interested ISAAC NEWTON as well. 


The Doctrines of Socinianism 


Although Fausto Sozzini was a source of tire vital part of concepts that became Socinian 
doctrine, his successors emiehed it with new ideas or modified some important issues. 

The function of the Holy Trinity is the most important part of Socinian belief. It was 
also the main subject of Socinian literature. Nevertheless. Socinian thought produced no 
new argumentation beyond what is already found in early works of Antitrinitarians from 
ITALY. Poland, or Transylvania. The reflection on God. on the other hand, was without 
doubt deepened by seventeenth-centuiy philosophy. Socinians believed God to be the 
only creator of the world and an eternally existing matter. According to Socinians. God is 
a substance localized in HEAVEN, acting gradually (per gradus) over time in the world. 
He is immutable and his decisions do not belong to his substance. 

Christ is a human being (purus homo ) born without SIN from the VIRGIN MARY. 
However, be is not everlasting. According to F.Sozzini and other Socinian theologians. 
Jesus was in heaven where Ire received instructions from his Father before he was sent on 
a mission to earth. 

Socinianism—just like Sozzini—rejected the redemptive role of the crucified Christ, 
claiming that his main aim was to teach people the way to SALVATION. They also 
rejected the dogma of original SIN. insisting that it never destroyed the perceptive 
abilities or moral dispositions of humankind. Humans must have a full disposition of their 
free will, otherwise any good deed would be impossible and God would he responsible 
for sin. 

Humans are moital. Immoitality is a gift only to those who believe in Christ and fulfill 
his commandments. The souls of unbelievers will be annihilated. 

Elements of religious rationalism are an important pan of Sozzini's thought. Sozzini 
pointed out that religion must he in conformity with the intellect. In his opinion it is 
impossible for humans to discover the nature of God because revealed troth is paitial. 
Sozzini's position was questioned by other theologians who proposed the idea of natural 
religion, giving an important role to the senses as a source of perception. Such notions 
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were a substantial pan of Joachim Steginann and Samuel Przypkowski's already 
mentioned treatises Religio raiionalis ("Rational Religion") published by Andr/ej 
Wiszowaty. The mind is the highest judge on eaith: theiefore the Bible must be 
interpreted according to rational rules. The Holy Gospel is a source of truth (supra 
raiionrm) existing above the mind. This means that, even though the teachings of the 
Gospel cannot be fully understood, they are not contrary to reason <contra rahonem). 

The social and political doctrines of Soeinianism in its early stage were not much 
different from the views of Soz/ini. As a source of tl>e new approach lie tried to find a 
connection between the radical ideas of the first Antitiinitarians and everyday life. He 
was not against possession of goods, feudalism, or holding offices, hut was against 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT and the active participation of believers in WAR (see 
PACIFISM). 

The discussion over the state and wars was open by a Dutch Collegian! Daniel Brenius 
< 1594-1664). His negative approach was expressed in Dr quatiiaie regni Chrisii ("About 
the Quality of Christ’s Kingdom") (1641). a first statement of disapproval of both the 
state and its institutions. It became the catalyst of a long dispute between Socinian 
thinkers: Johann Ludwig Wolzoen (c. 1599-1661). Joachim Steginann. Jr. (c. 1618- 
16>78). Daniel Zwieker (1612-1678). Jonas/ Szlichtyng 11592-1661). and Samuel 
Przypkowski (1592-1670). Wolzoen. Stegmann. and Zwieker declared their 
unambiguous opposition to supporting the state, whereas S/ychtyng and Przypkowski 
sought to defend the old older. Treatises by Przypkowski played a most important role: 
Animadrersiones in helium an litulus esi Dr t/italiiair regni Chrisii ("Remarks on a 
Book with the title The Quality of Christ’s Kingdom"), c. 1650: Dr iure Christian! 
magistral!! ("About the Right of Chiistian Office"): Apologia protixior dr lure Christian! 
magistral!! (The Extended Apology about the Right of the Chiistian Magistracy"): 
Vindiciae iraiiaius dr magistralu ("The Defense of the Treaty of live Magistracy"). In 
these works the author argued that because the spheres of the two institutions are not 
contradictory, state and church should cooperate for the sake of the citizens' best interest 
(see CHURCH AND STATE. OVERVIEW). Whereas the clergy is meant to use spiritual 
power with all those who voluntarily obey their orders, the state uses force to maintain 
order. Only cooperation of both organizations is a guarantee for a proper spiritual and 
secular life of communities. Pr/ypkowki criticized Sozzini's argumentation, w hich closed 
the way of political paiticipation for the members of the Socinian Church. 

During the late phase of Socinian activity, both tendencies—the sectarian one close to 
ANABAPT1SM and live civil one proposing Christians' full participation in the social and 
political life—coexisted. Neveitheless. emigrants seemed to appreciate the fust more. 

Socinian doctrine fascinated many eighteenth-century philosophers. Those with 
Ptutestant roots tended to overestimate the meaning and reach of Soeinianism and saw it 
as a major danger for Catholicism. At the same time Western European Catholic thinkers 
seemed to be far less interested in it. 

A majority of positive and moderate attitudes existed among philosophers who 
appreciated tolerance and the high level of morals in Socinian communities, although this 
should not imply the lack of any critique. The Socinian attempts to create a rational 
religion were disapproved by French philosopher PIERRE BAYI.E (1647-1706). In his 
opinion any religion was irrational by its very nature. Another famous philosopher. 
Voltaire (1694-1778). sympathized with Socinians but considered their actions 
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anachronistic—they should not attempt to attract new members in times indifferent to 
religion. 

See also Unitarian Universalist Association 
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SOCIOLOGY OF PROTESTANTISM 


Since its emergence, ihe discipline of sociology has concerned itself with an analysis of 
the role of religion in society. Beginning with Auguste Comte, the father of the discipline 
of sociology, and continuing in the works of tl>c classical pioneers of the discipline. 
Entile Durklteint and MAX WEBER, sociology was intensely interested in the role of 
religion in society. The interest in religion was strongly linked to the rise of the modem 
world and changes brought about by INDUSTRIALIZATION and political 
transformation. In the midst of these social changes, the perception emerged that modern 
societies were moving from social orders dominated by religion and tradition to modes of 
social life dominated by bureaucracy and instrumental rationality. Weber devoted special 
attention to Protestantism, because he saw in it a key contributing factor to the emergence 
of the modem economic order. Durkherm. in Suicide (1897). considered Protestantism to 
be a more modern form of religion than JUDAISM or Catholicism, and a form that was 
less effective in creating social cohesion and integration than they were. 

This article considers a number of perennial issues in the sociological study of 
Protestantism, beginning with the discussion of Durklteint and Weber. One issue raised 
by Dutkheim is the question of the relationship between voluntaristic Protestantism and 
INDIVIDUALISM. Weber’s study The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 
<1905) addressed the impact of Protestant forms of religiosity on economic life. Closely 
related to this issue is the question of the political impact of Protestantism. One of the 
most fruitful perspectives in the social analysis of religion, sect-church typology, 
emerged from Max Weber's and ERNST TROELTSCH'S considerations of the various 
social forms of Protestantism. Finally, this article considers the ongoing sociological 
debate about SECULARIZATION and Protestantism and the importance of the 
globalization of Protestantism, especially in its evangelical and Pentecostal forms. 


The Consideration of Protestantism in Early Sociology 


Emile Durklteim. the central figure in early French sociology, was concerned througlvout 
his career with the problem of social order in modem society. His first work. The 
Division of Laltor |I893». proposed that in traditional society, social order and 
cohesiveness were maintained by the homogeneity of live population. Because the 
diversity of occupations and social roles was limited, live beliefs and perspectives of the 
populace tended to be relatively uniform and unified. This traditional social order 
contrasts with modem, urban, industrial society, which has a highly developed division of 
labor and tremendous diversity of occupation, outlook, and interest. Here social order and 
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cohesiveness are maintained by the functional interdependence of people engaged in 
specialized occupations. 

Duikheim fonnulated the concept of the "collective conscience" to describe what he 
believed to be a vital component of a unified society. He defined the collective 
conscience as the "totality of beliefs and sentiments common to average citizens of the 
same society" (Duikheim 1933:79). In traditional society, tlse collective conscience was 
strong and extensive; that is. most people were in substantial agreement about the 
essential truths and moral values of their society. Unity and solidarity in traditional 
society rested on the homogeneity of the population. 

In modern society, however, the collective conscience was less extensive in scope, and 
its Isold on the population was weaker. This idea concerning the collective conscience 
becomes central to Durkheim's later theorizing, which serves to demonstrate the validity 
of this concept and clarify its nature. Increasingly, lie conies to view the basis of the 
collective conscience as religious and also to regard it as having continued vital 
imponance even in modern society. 

In the bulk of his work. Durklierm does not give full attention to an analysis of 
Protestantism. His definitive work on the sociology of religion. The Elementary Fount of 
Religious Life (1912). focuses on the religious life of the Australian aborigines as an 
example of what is most basic to all religious life, even in more complex societies. 
However. Durkheim's important statistical study of suicide rates in Europe, titled Suicide. 
focuses on contrasts between Protestantism. Catholicism, and Judaism. Durkheim 
compared suicide rates in different regions of Europe, particularly FRANCE and 
GERMANY, in an effort to understand the causes of the variations in rates. He found that 
provinces and regions with predominantly Protestant populations tended to have higher 
suicide rates than did regions where Catholicism predominated. By conclusively 
demonstrating a religious infiuence on suicide rates. Durkheim supported the notion of a 
collective conscience exerting a profound infiuence on social behavior. He inferred that 
Protestantism produced a weaker collective conscience than did Catholicism. As a result, 
individuals were less socially integrated in Protestant regions than in Catholic regions and 
experienced weaker forms of social control. Under these circumstances, anomie and 
egoism were less thoroughly checked, and the incidence of suicide increased. Duikheim 
suggested that Protestantism, because of its insistence on individual assent on matters of 
FAITH and conscience, created a more individualistic society with weaker social 
integration and cohesion than a more corporate Catholic society. Protestantism here was 
viewed as being related to those changes of modernity that opened the way to free inquiry 
and undermined medieval, traditional society. This connection between Protestantism and 
individualism continues to be important in present-day sociological considerations of 
Protestantism. 

Weber's study. The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, was a defining work 
in his understanding of the emergence of the modern economic order. The central concept 
in much of Weber's writing was the idea of rationalization. Weber argued that history 
had progressed in such a way that rational thought and rationalized procedures 
increasingly dominate social existence. He sought to show in this study that Protestantism 
had been a key factor in this process of rationalization. A significant transformation of 
social existence occurred in the modem world in the shift from a limited economy of 
agriculture, craft production, and localized trade in the medieval period to the new 
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capitalist economy of continuous investment, manufacturing, and global trade that 
characterizes the modern era. Marx's dialectical materialism claimed that ideas and 
beliefs were ultimately rooted in the social airangements of economic life. Weber, on the 
other hand, argued that ideas and beliefs could have a profound effect in shaping the 
social and economic order. 

Weber argued that live spirit of modem capitalism was more than simply the quest for 
economic gain, which, he said, has always been a pan of the world s history. Rather, 
modern capitalism is based on the rational, methodical organization of economic life in 
the pursuit of gain. Whereas merchants in previous eras certainly sought to get rich, 
modern capitalism is characterized by the continuous investment and reinvestment of 
earnings to create more profit. This disciplined and rationally organized economic system 
is something new on the scene of world history. 

Weber argues that to some degree Protestantism has provided a stimulus to the 
development of this new economic order. He begins by pointing out the relative 
importance of Protestant regions in the development of the capitalist system. He also 
finds a preponderance of Protestants among businessman and skilled tradesman in 
Germany in his time. Weber argues that Protestantism altered the ETHICS of medieval 
Christianity in such a way as to promote capitalist enterprise. He labels this new 
behavioral and ethical orientation inner-worldly ASCETICISM. 

Weber argues that MARTIN LUTHER’S contribution to the Protestant economic ethic 
was live doctrine of VOCATION (beruf in German). In his polemic against 
MONASTICISM. Luther argued that people could sen e God best not by abandoning the 
life of the world by entering a monastery or convent, but rather by serving God in the 
context of their everyday life and work. As Luther put it. a milkmaid faithfully milking 
and caring for the cows with trust in Christ in her Iveart served God better than a monk 
who sought to please God through a self-chosen righteousness of works. Weber stated 
that Luther's emphasis on godly labor in a vocation gave a new positive valuation to 
earthly economic activity that differed from live characteristic medieval attitude, where 
mundane economic activity was considered to be inferior to contemplation and 
otherworldly religious activity. 

However. Weber argues that LUTHERANISM’S focus on passive acceptance of 
God's GRACE through Word and Sacrament did not provide the powerful inducement to 
the rational discipline of economic life that other forms of Protestantism, especially 
CALVINISM, did. Thus Lutheranism, although it provides an ethical impulse toward 
economic activity as a means to serve God (it is "inner-worldly" as opposed to 
monasticism and the medieval ethic), is not ascetic because of its emphasis on objective 
grace, and so it dt*es not induce a high level of discipline in its adlverents. 

Calvinism, on the other hand, is ascetic in that it promotes a disciplined and consistent 
ethical discipline to a degree not found in Lutheranism or in Catholicism outside the 
monastery. The Calvinistic emphasis on the doctrine of PREDESTINATION as the 
inscrutable decree of God. in the absence of a strong sacramental emphasis, left the 
believer with the question. How do I know I am one of the elect?" Wlvereas Lutheranism 
directed the believer to the written Word of God. live SACRAMENTS and confession, 
and Catholicism also directed the believer to live sacraments. Calvinism emphasized an 
unmediated relationship between the individual and God. Although both Calvinism and 
Lutheranism vigorously asserted live doctrine of justification by grace through faith. 
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Calvinism in practice directed individuals to confirm the reality of their election through 
faithfulness in Christian living. One could be assured of one's ELECTION by the reality 
of one’s renewed Christian life. Although one was not saved by works, one could 
produce the evidence of SALVATION by one’s works. As Weber put it: 

The Calvinist...creates his own salvation, or. as would be more correct, 
live conviction of it. But this creation cannot, as in Catholicism, consist in 
gradual accumulation of individual good works to one's credit, but rather 
in a systematic self-control which at every moment stands before the 
inexorable alternative, chosen or damned (Weber 1998:115) 

For live Calvinist, to prove one’s election, one must display a systematically consistent 
Christian life, while for the Lutheran or Catholic. Weber says, daily Christian ethics arc 
more a matter of living from hand to mouth. When one sins, one returns to the sacrament 
and confession for grace or the promise of grace. 

So where Luther provided the religious impulse toward inner-worldly economic 
activity. Calvinism provided the ascetic impulse that led to the transformation of 
Europe’s economic traditionalism into capitalism. For the Calvinist, the best way in 
which one can live out one's Christian life is by consistent and disciplined work in one’s 
calling. This is to be combined with an avoidance of worldly pleasure and frivolous 
expenditure. The result is an economic ethic of hard work, savings, and careful 
accounting of all that one has to the glory of God. 

Weber sees this as a matter of unintended consequences. Certainly. Calvin was no 
supporter of a worldly orientation toward life, but Weber secs a gradual drifting from the 
rigorous and otherworldly Calvinism of live REFORMATION to a more worldly form 
that sees material prosperity as a sign of God’s favor. Weber sees the ideal type of the 
secular form of the Protestant ethic in Benjamin Franklin with his worldly maxims 
encouraging hard work and savings. 

Weber’s thesis concerning Piotcstantism and the spirit of capitalism, although not 
without its opponents, has had wide influence in sociology and other fields and continues 
to shape debates today about economic development and the globalization of 
Protestantism. 


Sect-Church Typology 


In contrast with Duifcheim. who viewed religion primarily as a force promoting social 
unity. Weber was much more interested in the divisions of society by groups and interests 
that are in conflict. In his analysis of religious groups and their social orientation, he 
came up with a distinction that has since been very fruitfully used as a typology for the 
analysis of Protestant, as well as other, religious orientations to the world. In Weber’s 
essay "The Protestant Sects and the Spirit of Capitalism.” he describes live church as a 
"compulsory association for the administration of grace” and the sect as a "voluntary 
association of religiously qualified individuals.” This fundamental distinction has been 
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worked and reworked by a number of sociologists of religion since dial lime. The basic 
contrast in church-seel typology conies from ihe emergence of voluntary religious groups 
in ihe context of European Christendom where one religious organization exercises a 
religious monopoly, but it has proven to be a typology that can be applied more broadly 
to examine the orientations of various religious groups 10 the wider society. Weber’s 
basic idea is lo contrast those groups in which membership is voluntary and which one 
must be religiously qualified to enter (sects), and ihrxse groups where membership is 
presumed lo be coterminous with society and is given ai birih (churches). 

The most influential proponents of this typology have in fact been not professional 
sociologists, but rather theologians. Tioeltsch took Weber's basic distinction and fleshed 
it out both theologically and sociologically in the context of Christian churc hes in his The 
Social Teachings of the Christian Churches. Troeltscli views the two sociological types, 
church and sect, as being united in the New Testament. The church type is based 
theologically on the Pauline emphasis of universal grace. The church type develops 
sociologically after Constantine's CONVERSION, as the church becomes an institution 
that embraces all of society. People are born into the church I membership is ascribed 
rather than achieved), and this is best demonstrated by the practice of infant BAPTISM. 
From a sociological standpoint, it is important to note that Troeltsch stresses that the 
church type tends to have a professional CLERGY and to ally itself with the ruling 
powers and upper classes. 

Troeltsch relates the sect type theologically to Jesus's call to radical repentance as 
found in the Gospels. "Come out from among them and be separate'' 111 Corinthians 6:17) 
would be the text that perhaps best describes tlie orientation of the sect to the wider 
society. Whereas people are bom into the church, they enter the sect voluntarily. Adult 
baptism symbolizes this commitment to voluntary membership. 

Troeltsch's development of sect-church typology looks at each type as having a series 
of paired contrasting characteristics. Whereas tlie church emphasizes grace, the sect tends 
toward legalism. Whereas the church embraces all of society, the sect is exclusive. Lay 
participation and a strong fellowship are social characteristics that describe tlie internal 
functioning of the sect type. Professional clergy and a view of the church as more of an 
institution and less of a community characterize the church. The sect tends to be 
associated with the poor. In contrast, the church tends to lie allied with the ruling classes. 
The sect stands in opposition to society and in rebellion against it; the church seeks to 
direct and incorporate society. Tlie medieval Roman Catholic Church epitomizes the 
church type and the Anabaptists (see ANABAPT1SM) of the sixteenth century, the early 
Quakers (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF) of tl>e seventeenth century, and the early 
Pentecostals (see PENTECOSTALJSM) would be good examples of the sect type. The 
Protestant state churches following the Reformation in Europe would be good examples 
of the church type as well. 

The second theologian who developed and popularized church-sect typology, 
especially within the context of the UNITED STATES, is H.RICHARD NIEBUHR in 
two of his best-known works. Christ and Culture and The Social Sources of 
Denomiiuitionalism. For theologians and ethicists. live first work has been more 
significant, but for sociology of reltgion. the second is live more interesting work. In The 
Social Sources of Denonunationahsm. Niebuhr built on Troeltsch's basic scheme, 
applying it to the American context. He developed the idea of the DENOMINATION as 
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a third type mediating between the seel and church types. In the American context of 
disestablished religion, the denomination combines the voluntarism of the sect with a 
more relaxed attitude toward the world and other religious groups. Niebuhr is also very 
interested in the development and change of religious groups and in their relationship to 
the social class structure. In this regard, his analysis benefits from a post-Marxian 
understanding and interest in social stratification. 

Niebuhr discusses the development of ceitain sectlike groups that he refers to as the 
"churches of the disinherited.’ - He describes how the theology uikI practice of these 
churches were related to the social status and situation of their adherents. He suggests 
that churches of the poor often emphasized emotion and informality in WORSHIP, while 
churches among more prosperous sectors of the population emphasized formality and 
more abstract thought. Churches of the disinherited, in keeping with live seel type, also 
tended to be more lay oriented than the churches of the prosperous with their professional 
and highly educated clergy. Because of a greater inconformity with existing social 
arrangements, the church of the disinherited had a higher tension with the world and 
tended to be more legalistic. 

However. Niebuhr points out that groups that at one time were very sectarian in 
orientation evolve toward a more churchly type as their social status changes. Churches 
that began as movements of the disinherited evolve into middle-class denominations as 
they rise socially. Niebuhr points to METHODISM as an excellent example of this 
process. In ENGLAND. JOHN WESLEY appealed to the working classes, and 
Methodism was particularly successful among them. In the United States. Methodism 
expanded on the frontier, often among people of little education. Its REVIVALS and 
CAMP MEETINGS were emotional and unsophisticated. The movement depended on 
strong lay leadership operating in organized classes. Adherents were warned against 
worldliness. However, as time went on. Methodists became an established presence on 
the American scene. Methodists prospered and rose into the middle class. With these 
social changes came a demand for more social respectability. Methodists began to expect 
and develop an educated professional clergy. Sectarian tension with the world 
diminished. In his own time. Wesley noted that as his converts prospered they seemed to 
become less zealous. Niebuhr sees this as a continuing trend in American 
denominationalism. Sect-like churches of the disinherited become transformed into 
church-like denominations as their adherents move up in the social class system. 


Protestantism. Secularization, and the Modem World 


When Martin Luther stood at the DIET OF WORMS, refused to retract, and appealed to 
Scripture and reason, a challenge was issued to the medieval principle of religious 
AUTHORITY. Henceforth, in Protestantism. TRADITION and constituted religious 
authority in a hierarchy no longer held sway over the conscience of tike individual. With 
this challenge to traditional religious authority came a new relationship of the individual 
both to the hierarchy of the church and to the religious community. The old idea of 
Christendom would soon break down under the strain, and a new relationship between 
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religion and ihe social order would emerge. Protestantism also brought a new view of the 
LAITY. No longer passive recipients of a religion administered and controlled by the 
clergy and religious bureaucracy, they were called to understand the doctrines of the 
church and their foundation in Scripture. They were also called to act themselves to 
preserve and extend the church. Luther's "Address to the Christian Nobility" called the 
German princes to act independently from the church hierarchy to defend and support 
biblical faith. The social consequences of these ideas would be profound. 

The immediate consequence of Luther's Reformation was to establish state churches 
where tlx? relationship between CHURCH AND STATE was similar to that between the 
Catholic church and the empire. As tl>e power of the state grew in tire modem era. the 
state's power over religious life grew in both Protestant and Catholic societies. Yet. 
Luther had clearly taught a distinction between the two kingdoms, tire left-hand kingdom 
of secular power and the right-hand kingdom of God’s proper work, the proclamation of 
the Gospel. Whete the Pope had claimed authority in both temporal and spiritual matters, 
the Protestant Reformation led to a distinction and a separation between two splreres. the 
secular and tire religious. In addition, the rise of new sects and quarreling among 
Protestants led to an even greater disintegration of the old medieval unity of society and 
faith. 

Although in most European countries, state churches were cstablislred that attempted 
to maintain teligious monopolies within their territories, the seeds of the political 
principle of separation of church and state had been sown. In the United States, these 
seeds led to fully disestablished religion after the American Revolution. Rather than 
disestablishment leading to rcligious decline, it led in the United States to more vigorous 
and lay-oiicntcd religious life. 

Classical sociology assumed that secularization was an inevitable process of the 
modern world. Most sociologists argued that religion was destined to shrink under the 
assault of reason. SCIENCE, and marginalization from influence over political and 
economic life. Its influence was to be confuted to private life, and even there it was 
v iewed as an anachronism that w ould slowly fade aw ay. 

From tlx? perspective of Duikheimian sociology. Protestantism was a pan of this 
weakening of religious life in society. In traditional society, religion was largely 
unchallenged, because it held a central role in integrating social life and was uniformly 
adhered to by all. Protestantism, however, appealed to live individual conscience. It 
requited individual assent. No longer did all in a society hold tl>c same religious views. 
Rather, everyone examined rcligious convictions for themselves. The collective 
conscience was weakened. The increasing pluralism and individualism of oxidern life, of 
which Protestantism was a part, would lead to a diminishing plausibility of religious 
belief, which depended on social affiimation and collective ritual. Peter Berger's The 
Suireil Canopy (1967) makes this Durklx?imian argument that secularization is a 
phenomenon brought about by religious pluralism. 

However, many sociologists of religion, including Berger, no longer hold this 
secularization paradigm. On closer examination, various sclxilars have argued that there 
is in fact insufficient evidence to conclude that religion is disappearing from the modem 
world. There is a separation of spheres in modern society, where political, economic and 
other institutions operate free of direct religious influence and control. However, it is not 
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at all deal that religion is destined to diminish in influence or be restricted to the private 
sphere. 

Although in Europe state-supported churches seem to have sapped the vitality from 
Christian faith, in the United States, where churches have operated free from diiect slate 
support and control, religion has maintained a strong position in the culture. A number of 
historians and sociologists of religion have indeed argued that religious influence in the 
United States, rather than shrinking, has actually grown since colonial times. Certainly, 
church membership as a percentage of population has grown since then. 

It is important to note, however, the trends in growth within Protestant denominations 
in the United States. Researchers following Kelley (Why Comervaiive Churches Are 
Growing ) have found that it is the more conservative churches. Arose that resist tire trends 
of secular society, that grow in numbers, while those churches that most clearly 
accommodate themselves to secularism are shrinking. Kelley argued that people are 
looking for clear authoritative religious answers. Churches that supply those answers 
attract and hold on to adherents, while those that do not dwindle in numbers and 
influence. Thus, the traditional mainline denominations in American society, such as the 
Methodists and Episcopalians, are declining, while the conservative evangelical church 
bodies are growing. 

The strongest challenges to the secularization paradigm have argued that a free market 
for religion and religious pluralism, rather than undermining the plausibility of religion, 
actually strengthen its practice and influence and mobilize greater participation from the 
population. Europe, with its highly secularized population and state-supported churches, 
rather than representing the trend of modernity, is a particular response to a unique 
history and social organization of religious life. Protestantism, because it allows for 
religious competition and pluralism, can maintain its vigor also in modern societies. 


The Globalization of Protestantism 


Some of live greatest challenges to be faced in the sociological study of Protestantism are 
being raised by the globalization of Protestantism. Historically Protestantism arose and 
developed in the countries of northern Europe and was taken by immigrants to the United 
Slates and the countries of the British Commonwealth. The growth of Christianity 
worldwide, however, has shifted the demographic balance of tlwe Christian church in 
general and Protestantism in particular. LATIN AMERICA has experienced tremendous 
growth in Protestant, especially Pentecostal, adlkcrents in the twentieth century. Sub- 
Saharan AFRICA has had great increases in numbers of both Protestant and Catholic 
Christians. In CHINA. Christianity, both Protestant and Catholic, has grown since the 
Communist revolution in 1949 tsee COMMUNISM). Estimates of the current number of 
Christians run as high as 100 million (Jenkins 2002:70). Most of this growth has been in 
the underground church, which is mostly Protestant and evangelical I Martin 2002:155). 
South Korea (see KOREA) has experienced high rates of Christian growth and 
Protestants have become a significant part of the population there. Understanding the 
sociological dimensions of the worldwide growth of Protestantism and its implications 
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foi the world's societies and for ihe fuiure of Chiislianiiy is a major task for sociologists 
of religion. 

The most important sociological studies of global Protestantism have focused on the 
rise of Pentecostalism. Protestant growth worldwide has been most notable among 
Pentecostal and Penteeostali/cd Christian movements, particularly among the poor of the 
Third World. Since its beginnings in the AZUSA STREET REVIVAL in 1906 in Los 
Angeles. California. Pentecostalism has been a religious movement that carries some of 
the same social characteristics earlier associated with Methodism. It has had great success 
among the poor and disenfranchised. Its roots in the United States are associated with the 
African-American community and live poor white community. As it has grown. 
Pentecostalism and Pentecostal influences have beconxr important and significant among 
the middle classes as well. Like Methodism in its early stages. Pentecostalism is 
grassioots religion: it is responsive to the religious needs of the masses and gives a voice 
to the LAITY. Its leaders aie not primarily seminary trained, but ratlter rise up from the 
ranks of the membership because of their demonstrated charismatic qualities. Among the 
urban poor in squatter settlements around live world. Pentecostalism provides community 
and moral discipline for people who arc uprooted from their old traditions and living in 
an economically hostile environment. 

David Martin calls Pentecostalism "the Christian equivalent of Islamic revivalism” 
{Mattin 2002:167). It is comparable to Islamic revivalism in its global scope and in its 
dynamism among the urban poor. However. Martin points out that its political logic is 
much different. Because Christianity conceives of two distinct spheres of authority, 
church and state, based on Jesus's words "Render unto Caesar tire things that are Caesar's 
and to God live things that arc God's.” Pentecostalism represents a religious revolution 
that is voluntaristic and not directly political. In fact, as Maitin points out. Pentecostalism 
thrives as previous religious monopolies begin to break down, as is the case in I-atin 
America. Pentecostalism represents a break with the past but at live same time, because it 
concerns itself with issues of spiritual power, healing, exor-cisms. and spiritual warfare, it 
addresses itself direc tly to issues of concern to peoples emerging from animistic religions 
concerned with shamanism and the power of spirits. 

Due to the dramatic growth of Pentecostalism in Latin America, the most detailed 
sociological studies of its growth in the developing world have been done there. A brief 
outline of the various sociological inteipretations offered for the global rise of 
Pentecostalism would include the following: (I) a Weberian, developmental 
understanding of Pentecostalism as being tied to processes of modernization and the 
expansion of capitalism: (2) a Marxian critique of Pentecostalism that sees it as a form of 
false consciousness brought on by live expansion of that same global capitalism: (3) a 
perspective that links Pentecostal growth to its responsiveness to the needs of WOMEN 
and its refoimulation of domestic morality: and <4» an interpretation that seeks to explain 
Pentecostal growth in terms of its responsiveness to concerns about I scaling and spiritual 
power. 

Maitin's work is a good example of the first perspective. He sees Pentecostalism and 
Protestant growth in the developing world in the context of life-long work on 
secularization processes. Pentecostalism grows when religious monopolies begin to 
decay. It both benefits from the social free space that is created when these monopolies 
weaken, and at the same time works to create a cultural free space for voluntaristic 
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religious DISSENT and expression. Marlin suggests dial though Peniccosialism is 
apolitical, it can neveilheless impact political life by working in like sphere of culture. 
While proponents of LIBERATION THEOLOGY often criticize Pentecostal ism as a 
form of false consciousness. Martin and others point out that it meets tike felt needs of the 
poor and does indeed bring helpful change into their lives. 

The Marxian interpretation popular among a number of Latin American interpreters of 
Pentecostalism focuses on this issue of false consciousness. As global capitalist maifcets 
penetrate third-world societies, these societies are transfomied in ways that break down 
traditional social relationships and economic patterns. The resulting alienation in the lives 
of the poor leads them to Pentecostal religiosity as a form of escape, an "opiate of tike 
masses." This interpretation, whether in the hands of secular critics or liberation 
theologians, tends to view Pentecostalism as inauthentic and often charges that 
Pentecostalism is a cultural import from the United States. Maitin and others counter that 
though Pentecostalism did originate in like United States, it has become thoroughly 
indigenous in other parts of the world and reproduces itself through local, rather than 
foreign, leadership and cultural forms. 

Elizabeth Brusco. in a work titled The Reformation of Mot hit mo. provided the most 
complete exposition of the third point of view, that Pentecostalism is successful because 
of its appeal to women. Btusco argues that women are attracted to evangelical 
Protestantism because it transforms the ethic of theii husbands. Although Pentecostalism 
generally affirms biblical injunctions in favor of patriarchy, at the same time it succeeds 
in enforcing a domestic morality of marital fidelity, abstinence from alcohol, and an 
investment of the families' limited income in the home. This is a powerful attraction for 
the urban poor, whose lives are often devastated by the vices and temptations of the city. 

Finally, some researchers (e.g.. Chesnut I997| have focused on Pentecostal 
responsiveness to concerns about healing and spiritual power. They have found that 
belief in divine healing plays a major role in Pentecostal conversion and growth. This is 
due in part to the fact that the poor often have little access to adequate medical care and 
suffer from health problems related to poor sanitation and malnutrition. In addition, 
traditional belief systems focus on the power of spirits. SAINTS, and magic to effect 
healing or to cause illness or trouble. While Pentecostalism challenges these traditional 
beliefs, it does so in a way that takes the concerns about spiritual power and threats 
seriously. Thus, theie is both continuity and a break with traditional belief systems. 

Weber linked Protestantism to the rise of live modem world. Studies of global 
Protestantism are influenced by many of Weber's ideas. Protestantism is proving to be 
adaptable in many cultures even tor perhaps especially) in the face of modernity. Given 
the social and political importance of religion in today's world, an understanding of the 
global growth and dynamism of Protestantism today makes the sociology of 
Protestantism as important as it was a century ago. 

See also Culture: Economics: Evangelicalism. Methodism. England: Methodism. 
North America: Modernism: Politics. Sectarianism 
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SODERBLOM, NATHAN (1866-1931) 


Swedish Lutheran archbishop and pioneer in ecumenism. Soderblom was born January 
15. 1866. ai TrOnO. Hillsingland. Sweden, and died February 12. 1931. at Uppsala. 
Sweden. After his ordination to the priesthood in 1893. Soderblom became the rector of 
the Swedish Church in Paiis. He studied the ancient religions of Iran and received his 
doctorate in history of religions in 1901 at the Sorbonne. While in Paris lie made a 
significant friend in AUGUSTE SABATIER. After Soderblom's disputation, he was 
immediately made professor of the history and philosophy of religions at the University 
of Uppsala. That post was linked to that of vicar of one of the parishes at Uppsala. As a 
priest as well as a professor. Ire made strong impressions on an entire generation of 
students. From his own years as a student onward, he was influenced by the theology of 
A.RITSCHL and J.Wellhausen. and Ire counts as a "modern" theologian. In his work 
Uppenbarelsereliglon (The Religion of Revelation. 1903). Ire distinguished between 
natural-cultural religion and propltetic religion, and also between the non-Christian 
mysticism of indefiniteness and the specifically Christian mysticism of personality. This 
work marks the declaration of his theological program. Between tire years 1912 and 1914 
he was professor of tire history of religions at the University of Leipzig. During that 
period he wrote Gudunmi ippkoinii (The Emergence of Belief in God. 1914). As a 
summary of his research into the history of religions, his Gifford Lectures— The Living 
God. Bawl Forms oj Persona! Religion —were posthumously published in 1933 
(Swedish translation in 1932). 

In 1914 Soderblom was appointed archbishop of Uppsala and thus became the head of 
the Church of Sweden. Already as a student, his interests had extended to the 
international scene. He took part in the YMC.A World Congress in 1888 and again in 
1891. and in the Christian Student Movement International Assembly at Northfield. 
Massachusetts in 1890. At Northfield tire experience of the universality and unity of the 
Church became overwhelming and DWIGHT L. MOODY made a great impression. 
Thanks to his extensive and lifelong international contacts. Soderblom considered the 
First World War a challenge for tire worldwide Christian churches to seek closer 
interconfessional and ecumenical relations. Immediately after his appointment as 
archbishop. Ire became a public critic of tire political leaders of tire nations at war. 
challenging them to work "for peace and Christian fellowship." In 1925 he issued the 
invitation to The Universal Conference on Life and Work in Stockholm, which gathered 
representatives, not only for the churches and denominations of the Reformation, but also 
for the Orthodox churches. The invitation had also been issued to the Holy See. 
Soderblom is thus the founder of the current Life-and-W'ork Movement as well as the 
inspiration behind it. This marks him as a portal figure of modern ecclesiastical 
ecumenism (see ECUMENISM). Inspired by Sabatier. Sddeiblom's ecumenical program 
was determined by the conflict Ire perceived between what he called the body and the 
soul of the Swedish Church (Svensko kyrkans kropp och sjiH. 1915). that is. between the 
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temporary organization, confessions, and forms of services on the one hand and. on the 
other, tire abiding prophetic calling of the church throughout the ages. He summarized his 
view on tire nature of the church in the concept of "evangelical catholicity." thus clearly 
demarcating his position against both the Roman Catholic claim to universality and the 
liberal catholicity championed by soiik Anglicans. The church is "the one and only holy 
catholic and apostolic church." the global Christian community of "all honest souls in 
every specific denomination." As archbishop, he emphasized the historic ministry of 
episcopacy as well as the apostolic succession of the Church of Sweden, and he also 
consecrated bishops for the Evangelical Lutheran Churches in Estonia. Lithuania, and 
Slovakia. As an ecumenist. Soderbloni. more than any other Swede, made an active 
contribution to international ecclesiastical developments. In 1930 he was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Price in acknow lcdgn«.-nt of his ecumenical achievements. 

In 19-11. on the seventy-fifth anniversary of SOderMom's birth. Nathan Srtderblom- 
Siillskapet (Soeietas Soederblomiana Upsaliensis) was established in Uppsala, as a 
learned society of scholars, chiefly in history of religions and in exegetics; its yearbook is 
entitled Religion ait Btbel (Religion on,I Bible/. 

See also Sweden 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Throughout history. religion has played a major role in ihe South African context. This is 
equally true of Roman Catholicism. Eastern Oithodoxy. and Protestantism. In a historical 
overview, attention is given to the origin and rise of Protestantism in three major periods 
in South African history. Aspects such as the sociopolitical context and theological 
developments also receive necessary focus. 


The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 


The original inhabitants of South Africa consisted primarily of the indigenous Khoikhoi 
(Hottentot) herdsmen and San (Bushmen) hunters, together known as the Khoisan. 
Elsewhere in southern Africa tire re dwelt various Bantu-speaking peoples. Although the 
Khoisan and black groups had a common origin, thousands of years of separated 
development resulted in widely different lifestyles, languages, and cultures. With the 
peimanent settlement of Europeans, beginning at the Cape in 1652 and reaching tow ard 
the interior, came radical changes to tire structure and nature of South African society. 

Europe made first contact with indigenous South Africans in MSS when Bartholomeu 
Diaz <d. 1500) rounded the Cape of Good Hope. The period between MSS and 1652 saw 
intermittent contact between the Khoisan and the Portuguese. English, and Dutch 
navigators. The temporary nature of the European visits to the Cape allayed any fears the 
Kltoisan might have had that the visitors would establish themselves permanently at the 
Cape and subdue them, creating a false sense of security among the Khoisan. 

In tire periods of European imperialism <1500-1S00| and Western neo-imperialism 
< 18S0-I920). the establishment of overseas colonies took a variety of forms. Tire colony 
at the Cape was originally established by Jan van Riebeeck (1619-1677) as a 
replenishnrem station. The Reformed tradition in Smith Africa had its beginnings with the 
arrival of the Dutch in 1652. the early German settlers in tire 1660s. and tire French 
Huguenots in 16SS. Except for a few cases, these settlers were Protestants. The Dutch 
and French settlers were Calvinists. 

On Apiil 6. 1652 Jan van Riebeeck arrived in Table Bay. For the first few months his 
company of some ninety people lived in tents. Work immediately commenced on the 
erection of a fort, and on June 4 the first "sick-comforter." Willem Wylant. and his family 
moved in. Tire sick-eomfoiters were initially responsible for the spiritual welfare of the 
settlers. Before any man could be appointed sick-comfoiter. he had to furnish a 
testimonial to his life and beliefs, pass an examination in doctrine, and prove his 
competence in reading aloud and in leading in singing. A commission of tire dassls 
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(PRESBYTERY) of Amsterdam was charged with the task of examining and 
recommending siek-comforters to the dncitors of the company. 

Although a number of Khoikhoi became economically involved in the establishment 
of the replenishment station at the Cape, there was little involvement on their part in the 
church. No Khoikhoi was. for instance, baptized before 1662. 

The first thirteen years of live settlement at the Cape can be seen as the period when 
the church was incompletely constituted. Although theic was no established church, it 
existed nonetheless: the faithful gathered for public worship and the sacraments were 
administered. 

The ideas of European ENLIGHTENMENT had only a limited influence on the 
colony. Beaiers of enlightened ideas to like Cape were chiefly travelers on the ships that 
called regularly at the Cape. They were mainly representatives of political movements, 
students who traveled to Europe to study, correspondents between the two continents, and 
adventurers and retired sailors who sometimes acted as teachers. Colonists at live Cape 
were also influenced by the Eighty Years War 11568-1648) in Europe and the patriotic 
movement in the NETHERLANDS. As a consequence of live FRENCH REVOLUTION 
(1789). the rights and freedom of citizens became subjects of intense discussion. It was a 
stormy period, concerned to some extent with righteousness, justice, and freedom. There 
was a widespread spirit of distrust in and opposition to the government. 

The year 1688 saw live population of the Cape considerably increased, and 
Protestantism (more specifically the DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH) further 
strengthened with the arrival of live French Huguenots. The Edict of Nantes, which had 
granted the Huguenots a certain degree of religious freedom, was revoked in October 
1685. resulting in a great number of Huguenots fleeing from France. Many emigrated to 
the Netherlands, where French-speaking Protestant communities already existed. These 
“Walloon” congregations dated from the period when French-speaking Reformed Church 
members fled from the southern Netherlands (the present Belgium), to escape Spanish 
domination. 

In the course of live next decades live Dutch colonists gradually trekked further into the 
hinterland. Tte great distances prevented them from attending church services regularly. 
At times ministers journeyed to their members in the remote districts to conduct services 
and administer the sacraments. Governor General van Imhoff (1705-1750) undertook a 
journey through the colony in 1743. On his return he made Governor Swellcngrebel 
< 1700-1760) aware of the need to create two new congregations with a school-master for 
each. 

Shoitly after the first Dutch Reformed minister. Van Arckel's. arrival in 1665. the 
church council decided that Lutherans of good standing would l>e permitted to partake of 
the Lord's Supper, but a letter written by the church council to the duals of Amsterdam 
in 1714 indicates that by that date this provision had been set aside. The classis replied 
that if they I veld to a correct doctrine of justification. Lutherans might certainly Ive 
admitted to the sacrament. As a result several Lutherans presented themselves at the 
land's table. These people had been in tlve habit of attending divine worship, and they 
already constituted a considerable section of the population. 

In 1742 a petition signed by sixty-nine people was presented to the Council of Policy, 
asking for pcimission to request from the Dutch Council of Seventeen a minister for the 
local Lutherans and to be allowed to hold public worship. The Council of Policy rejected 
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the petition on the grounds that it was ill limed. In the course of the next years various 
fuither requests for permission were submitted. 

Eventually, in 1781). the first Lutheran minister. Andrew Kolver. landed at the Cape. 
On December 10 the warehouse built by Martin Mclck and the grounds on which it stood 
were granted to the congregation and formally consecrated as a church. The Dutch 
Reformed church council of Cape Town now had to accept the inevitable. 

To begin with, a good understanding prevailed between tlse two congregations, though 
the departure of the Lutherans from tire Dutch Reformed Church had the immediate 
effect of decreasing lire number of young people coming forward to profess then faith. 
This led the church council to take what steps it could to ensure that the Lutherans did not 
expand at the expense of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

The Lutlverans were granted freedom of worship on the same basis as their fellow- 
Lutherans in Batavia. One of the stipulations was that in the case of parents belonging to 
different churches, the boys were to be bapti/cd in the father's church, the girls in the 
mother's church. These parents were also permitted to have all their children, hoys as 
well as girls, baptized in the Dutch Reformed Church, if they so desired. 


The Nineteenth Centurv 


The British settlers of 1820 were to have a considerable influence on developments in 
South Africa. These settlers came from Europe and Britain which, after the French 
Revolution and the following Napoleontic wars, faced serious political, economic, and 
social problems. Although the influx of English people to live eastern Cape was small in 
comparison to their emigration to other parts of the world, the approximately 4.000 
settlers were strongly resolved in their determination to improve the quality of their lives. 
This goal was not to be realized in the short term: the climatic conditions to which they 
had to adapt and various disturbances on live eastern border were serious setbacks. 
Accustomed as they were to live rule of law and a parliamentary government, the settlers 
were critical of the authoritarian style of government at the Cape. After 1825 the process 
of constitutional government and the development of live legal system gradually took 
place. 

The Great Trek was not "great” because of live numbers participating in it. but rather 
because of the far-reaching sociopolitical implications it was to have. By the middle of 
the nineteenth century the interior had been transformed into an interdependent 
multiracial society characterized by both cooperation and conflict. With the passage of 
time, live Great Trek was regarded as an Afrikaner national movement, and live great 
majority of the Afrikaner people were later to identify themselves with its ideals. 

The discovery of gold and diamonds had explosive economic, social, and political 
results for the subcontinent of South Africa, beginning in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. This was to become the heart-beat of the South African economy, 
ushering in the industrial period and giving rise to a new capitalist society. The process of 
urbanization, especially in the diamond city of Kimberley and the gold city of 
Johannesburg, brought about radical changes in South African demography. Dramatic 
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political developments left their mark on relations both within and outside the country . 
For the black community, all these events brought about the disintegration of their 
traditional socioeconomic structures. 

The Church Order of de Mist, formally known as tire "Provisional Ecclesiastical 
Decree of the Batavian Settlement at the Cape of Good Hope.” appeared on July 25. 
1804. It was an important watershed in South African church history, particularly because 
of its implications for tire relationship between church and state and for wider religious 
freedom at the Cape. 

The second half of the nineteenth century saw a split among Afrikaans churches into 
three churches: the larger Dutch Reformed Church (Nederdutise Gere/onneerde Kerk). 
the Nederdudsch Henonnde Kerk nr;r A/rika. and the Gere/onneerde Ktrl. Theological 
issues and ecclesiastic and political differences played a role. (Because it is virtually 
impossible to translate the names of these churches into English and still to be able to 
differentiate between them, tire Afrikaans names arc used.i The Nederdudse 
Gere/ormeerde was bom in South Africa as a historical continuation of the Reformed 
Church in tire Netherlands. The Nederdudseh Henonnde Kerk van Afrika also lays claim 
to this continuation, hut was in fact a new church that originated in tire Transvaal with the 
arrival of the Reverend Dirk van dcr Hoff (1814-188 D in 1853. The Gere/onneerde Kerk 
was founded in 1859 by Reverend Dirk Postma (1818-1890). Tire Gere/onneerde Kerk 
objected to hymns sung in tire Nederdudse Gere/onneerde Kerk at the Cape. 

The missionary calling of the Nederdudse Gere/onneerde Kerk in the late nineteenth 
century seems to have receded into the background in the face of problems of 
institutional consolidation. Pastoral care in tire new situations created by tire diamond 
mining and slums seems to have been neglected. One generation later. Pentecostal 
services on the Rand drew huge crowds of poor whites, including many Nederdudse 
Gere/onneerde members. 

One of tire key reasons why British missionaries came to South Africa was tire great 
nrissionaiy thrust of European Protestant churches during the nineteenth century. Also, 
when British tule was established for the second time (1806j. soldiers from different 
British denominations came looking for fellowship and a spiritual home. At tire time, tire 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND based at the Cape thought of itself as an outstation of 
Canterbuiy. with all the rights of the establishment, only to find out inadveitently (in the 
Colenso litigation I that legally this was not the case. Although the first bishop. Robert 
Gray, had been appointed in 1847. the diocese was only given the status of an Anglican 
Province in 1866. 

Missionaiy work was undeitaken by the Anglican Church, though missionaries 
reported directly to the bishop and were therefore in a different position than other clergy: 
thus tire organizational unity of the church was not jettisoned. This work continued 
quietly, with the result that the church of the province was able to create the dioceses of 
St. John's (Transkei. 1873: and Zululand. 1870). Concent for the welfare of members on 
the goldfields prompted tire bishop of Zululand to proclaim the diocese of the 
Transvaal—a fine example of the give and take between outreach to the Ireathen and the 
unchurched. 

Long before a Methodist minister could he sent to the Cape, the initiative was taken by 
laypeople to gather members of this confession into a fellowship. Even when Barnabas 
< 1788-1857) and William Shaw (1798-1872) arrived in their far-flung parishes, their call 
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to minister to the needs of the white scttlets could not stifle their concern for the salvation 
of tlw local people, wort that was undertaken almost from the start, true to the spirit of 
the founder of this denomination. Work proceeded in Namaqualand. Caffraiia. and 
Bechuanaland and a chain of mission stations was established from Cat'fraria to Natal. 
Frontier warfare not only destroyed mission buildings, hut also greatly affected the 
evangelism. Lack of funds necessitated the transfer of some of the mission stations north 
of live Orange River, respectively, to the Rhenish Mission, to the Nederduiue 
Gerefoimeerde Ktrk. and to the Anglicans from tlw late 1860s. This purposeful mission 
to black South Africans ensured that tlw Methodist Church would eventually have more 
black members than any of the other mainline denominations. 

The work to convert whites had already commenced in Cape Town, as well as by the 
1820 Settlers. By 1860 there were 132 Methodist missionaries/ministers in the eastern 
Cape and Natal, and their Hock numbered 5.<XX). English immigration swelled the 
number of whites, particularly in the Kimberley and Reef areas, and the Methodist 
Church became the largest of the English-speaking churches in South Africa. The whole 
church was divided into different geographical circuits. The Methodist missionaries were 
more sympathetic to the colonists' point of view regarding the frontier situation in the 
Ciskei. most probably because they worked among white settlers as well as with the 
black tribes beyond the frontier. Though John Philip regarded the Methodists as traitors 
to black people, they did much to restore the image of tlw missionary among tlw 
colonists. 

By 1829. wlwn the Presbyterians erected their first church. St. Andrew's in Cape 
Town. Presbyterian services had already been stalled by Thomas Pringle in the Eastern 
Province. John Brownlee was working at Chumie. and Lovedale had also been 
established. Lovedale produced not only indigenous ministers but provided artisan and 
academic education on an interdenominational and nonracial basis. It was rated as one of 
the foremost educational centers in South Af-rica. Missionary outreach, especially by the 
Glasgow Mission Society. London Mission Society (LMSi. Free Church of Scotland, and 
expansion of the work to convert whites to Natal in the Orange Free State lOFS). and 
later to Kimberley and the goldfields continued. Adams. Grout, and l.indlcy did pioneer 
work among the Zulus in Natal. 

The beginnings of the Baptist Church in South Africa were modest, and were 
primarily concerned with finding members and establishing fellowship groups among the 
1820 settlers. The first Baptist service was held by William Miller in the Albany district. 
Baptists, too. had a passion for reaching the unconverted, something they shared with the 
Methodists, in contrast to the complacent Anglican attitude toward mission work at the 
tinw. Their numbers were appreciably swelled with the arrival of co-religionists among 
the German Legion settlers <1857). who settled in the King William’s Town area. 

The Baptists were the first of the Protestant English-speaking churehes to begin 
conversion of Afrikaans-speaking people iVrede). Once white congregations had been 
started in Durban and Pietermaritzburg, wotk began with the Zulu by the Swedish 
Baptists. The Baptist Union of 1877 evidenced the determination of this small and 
relatively poor denomination to live out its commission faithfully. Like the Anglican. 
Methodist, and Presbyterian churches (the last until tlw 1920s). tlw Baptists became a 
multiracial union with separate congregations and work. 
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Early in ihe nineieenih century, die LUTHERAN CHURCH was shaken by 
theological controversies over baptism and missionary work among the slaves at the 
Cape, a most emotive issue in those pre-abolition days. This led to a split in the 
congregation. An Afrikaner, who had served as interim minister, was not appointed as 
thud minister to cater to tl>e Dutch-speaking members of the congregation, and a 
German-speaking congregation seceded from the parent body, in which services were 
held regularly in both Low German and Dutch. This struggle between mission- 
consciousness and culture-oriented churehmanship stunted further expansion. 

The missionary outreach, which the local white Lutheran congregation seemed to lack, 
was imponed. so to speak, in the form of the Rhenish and Berlin Missions. They were 
located within tl>e settled areas. Wuppertal. Stellenbosch, and the eastern frontier, but 
also far away in Namaqualand-Bethanie in the Orange Free State. Not only did their 
workers occasionally serve the dispersed white settlers in their jurisdictions, but 
sometimes they were also called to serve a white community, such as Sachs in Pretoria. 
Some even left mission work for this new calling te.g.. Dohne in Pietermaritzburg). 

The Norwegian Mission Society workers served tire Scandinavian community in 
Natal, just as the Hermannsburg missionaries served the small German communities in 
the Transvaal. Tire image of constant enmity and mutual accusations and suspicion 
between all missionary bodies and white settlers, especially in the Afrikaans Republics, 
seems to be a distortion. 

During the period 1652 to 1795 the Dutch Reformed Church (Nederdmue 
Gtrefotmeerde Kerk) was the slate church in tire Cape Colony. In tire period of English 
rule from 1806 to 1875. both the Nederduiue Getefurmeerde Kerk and the Anglican 
Church were subordinated to the Cape government. After the introduction of the 
Voluntary Bill in 1875. these churches were allowed a far greater measure of freedom 
and independence. During this period both the Anglican and the Dutch Reformed 
churches experienced difficult heresy trials (the Colenso. Kot/aJ. and Burgers trials), after 
which they became increasingly unhappy about too close a relationship with the state. In 
both these cases, after an appeal by tire accused to the state, the latter upheld live appeals. 
Disestablishment seemed the only option open to the churches. Therefore, contrary to 
their usual position on church-state relations, they supported Saul Solomon, a member of 
both Parliament and the CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, who tried for some time to 
convince Parliament to withdraw slate aid to the chuiehes. Finally in 1875. the Voluntary 
Bill was passed, and there has been no officially established church in South Africa since 
that time. All the churches in live Cape henceforth became free churches: free to puisue 
their affairs in their own way. The year 1875. therefore, is an important watershed in 
South African church history. 


The Twentieth Century 


Among the English-speaking Protestant churches, the Methodist Church has live second 
largest number of white members, and tire largest number of black members. The 
Methodist Church in South Africa, which was started by Sergeant Kendrick, gradually 
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spread throughout South Africa. At the local level, most congregations were still 
segregated according to race, while the multiracial character of the church was expressed 
in the highest of its church bodies, the conference. That multiracial character has also 
become increasingly expressed in district synods, and from January 1980 congregations 
became multiracial. 

The United Congregational Church of Southern Africa was foimed in 1%?. It was a 
merger of three groups: the Congregational Union, which consisted of a union of separate 
congregations after the London Missionary Society withdrew from the Cape Colony in 
1859: the London Missionary Society Church of Botswana and Zimbabwe, and the Bantu 
Congregational Church, which was a product of the labois of the American Boaid of 
Missions in Natal. Ecclesiastical authoiity is centered in the local church meeting, 
although each region holds a yearly meeting. An annual assembly is also held consisting 
of representatives of churches throughout South Africa. 

The Presbyterian Church of Southern Africa traces its history at the Cape to 1806. 
when a Scottish reg intent founded a Calvinist association. In 1812 the first Presbyterian 
congregation was founded, with the Reverend George Tltom (1789-!842| as its minister. 
From Cape Town the work spread over the entire country. In 1897 the Presbyterian 
Church accepted as its doctrinal standard the Twenty-four Articles of tl>e Faith, which 
were drawn up in 1890 by the Piesbyierian Church of Britain. At the general assembly 
level the races are united, but tlvev are divided on a congregational level. 

It could be agreed that various theological, and some other factors, helped to influence 
developments in the English-speaking churches: The English-speaking churches came to 
South Africa during or shortly after European upheavals and the rise of British 
movements such as the Enlightenment, the Industrial Revolution, and the Methodist 
revival. This means that they were in varying degrees under the inlluence of biblical and 
theological criticism, scientific optimism, liberal and pietistic evangelicalism, and deeply 
aware of and inline need by the struggle against slavery, child labor, and in the case of the 
nonconformists, the struggle against the established church itself. 

The Lutheran Church, and in particular the German. Norwegian. Swedish. Finnish, 
and American Lutheran missionary societies, made a major contribution to the 
evangelization of South Africa. The Moravian. Rhenish. Berlin, and Hermannsburg 
missionary societies were among the first to pioneer missionary work in South Africa. 
The missionary activities of the Lutheran churches fall into three clear phases: a 
pioneering period (1829-18891. a period of cooperation (1889-1959). and a period of 
consolidation (since 1959). 

Various attempts were nude during the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries toward 
greater understanding between live churches in South Africa. Movements were launched 
from various quarters, eitlier to promote Christian and church unity, or to protect the 
churches against deviant teachings. One of these was the Evangelical Alliance, which, tor 
instance, live Nederduitse Gertformeede Kert joined as far back as 1857. The emphasis 
was on Christian unity in and through prayer. The alliance played a prominent role for 
many years with Dr. Andrew Murray as one of the leading figures. 

The Presbyterian Alliance, which was founded in 1875. was very significant for the 
South African churches that followed the Presbyterian Church order. Contacts are still 
maintained between these churches. Delegates from the English-speaking churches and 
from live Nederduiise Geiefonneede Ketk have regularly attended the alliance’s 
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international congresses. Even during the turbulent years of the Anglo-Bocr War. a 
delegation of the Nederduitsch Hrrmrmle or Gerefonneerde Church of the Tranmutl 
<the present Nederdultse Gerefonneerde Kerk > attended the alliance’s conference 
overseas. The former Presbyterian Alliance is now known as the WORLD ALLIANCE 
OF REFORMED CHURCHES, to which several South African churches still belong. 

The Methodist Church of South Africa. as well as the Lutheran. Baptist, and Anglican 
Churches, all participated in tl»c great international gatherings of their respective 
denominations <the Anglican Lambeth conferences are particularly well known). This 
worldwide interaction between churches of tire same confession or church order Irelped to 
promote ecumenism, albeit in a restricted sense. 

There have also been various attempts to bring about unity between the English- 
speaking churches. In 1928 the Presbyterian. Congregational, and Methodist churches 
sought closer cooperation because, in their view, a divided church in South Africa could 
not effectively uphold the principles of evangelical religion. After the Methodists 
withdrew, the matter was taken up again in 19.VI. After various fruitless attempts to unite, 
the attempted union was abandoned in 1947. After the instigation of the Lambeth 
Conference in 1958. the Anglican Church initiated discussions with the Presbyterian 
Church in I960. These talks were extended to include the Tsonga Presbyterian Church, 
the three Congregational Churches, and the Methodist Church. Talks between the three 
Presbyterian churches and the Congregationalisms have shown the most progress. 
However, this was checked in 1976 when the Presbyterian Chureh of Southern Africa 
advocated a federation, while the other three churches supported organic union. The 
Church Unity Commission has. nontheless. continued to work for unity between the 
Anglicans. Presbyterians. Methodists, and Congrcgationalists. and several united 
churches have already been formed. 

The South African Council of Churches iSACC) remains one of the few 
comprehensive ecumenical organizations in South Africa. Its weakness is that it does not 
represent all the churches and missions in the country. At first, all the Afrikaans churches 
and the majority of Evangelical churches remained outside its organization. Nonetheless, 
it has created a fellowship for dialogue among a wide and representative group of 
churches. At present the SACC is undoubtedly the most comprehensive and ecumenical 
church organization in South Africa, embracing churches of all racial groups and almost 
all languages. Its aim is to promote church unity, coordinate church and missionary 
endeavors, and undertake joint enterprises. 

The strained situation experienced in South Africa during the 1950s and 1960s 
acquired a fresh dimension with the Soweto riots in 1976. when black youth 
demonstrated their dissatisfaction with the state's education policy and the existence of 
certain laws, which broke up homes, families, and ordinaiy life. In 1976 there was 
widespread unrest that assumed far greater dimensions than the events following the 
Sharpeville uprising in 1960. Young people were no longer prepared to accept the 
situation in which they found themselves. Soweto gradually became a national symbol of 
a new generation of nationally and politically conscious black people in South Africa. 

Meanwhile, the Afrikaans-speaking churches followed the national government in the 
crucial matter of racial discrimination. However, some South African churches < including 
the Afrikaans-speaking churches), were part of the rapid developments in social and 
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political reforms. They have expressed their concern and involvement through 
discussions, talks, conferences, and concrete action. 

During the 1980s events in the church were in continued flux and change: the 
Nedetduitsch Henonnde Kc/i resigned from the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, 
the banning order on Dutch Reformed Church Clergyman and anti-apartheid activist 
Beyers N'audc' was lifted. Bishop Demumd Turn received the Nobel peace prize, and 
documents like "Church and Society." "Evangelical Witness." and the "Kairos 
Document" were published. 

At tire beginning of the 1990s. the progress of ecumenical relations in South Africa 
remained uncertain. Within South Africa tire gulf between tire socalled evangelical 
churches on the one band and members of the SACC on the other remained, and there 
were few signs of reconciliation or greater mutual understanding. 

The political situation in South Africa was charged with a desire for negotiations 
between the major political players, and a spirit of uncertainty and expectancy emerged in 
broader society. In this connection, the consultation of Christian Churches at Rustenburg 
in November 1990. where leaders of different churches gathered to discuss their Christian 
witness, proved historically significant, because it was the largest and most representative 
gathering of Christian churches ever held in South Africa. 

In live critical period of negotiations and transition toward a new South Africa in the 
last decade of the twentieth century, church and religion in general, and Protestantism 
more specifically, played a decisive and formative role. Naturally, not all the positive 
developments during these years can be attributed to cither live direct or indirect role of 
the churches. It can. however, be stated that without tl>e presence, witness, and 
involvement of the Protestant Churches. South Africa may have advanced further along 
the road to violence and possibly civil war. Without the churches, the uncertain process 
of transition would have been far more difficult and much more dangerous. 

Involvement in church life and church affairs in South Africa is still at a high level, 
both in rural and urban areas. Tlie different Protestant churches are well served by 
ministers, officials, and laity. Ministers of churches are still respected members of the 
community, and apart from the ministry, they serve in various other spheres as well. The 
church enjoys freedom of worship and is therefore free to fulfill ils prophetic task tow ard 
governmental institutions. By and large, the importance of religion in South Africa 
cannot be overemphasized, and Protestantism plays a major role in the consolidation, 
expansion, and development of church and society. 

In the global context of the twenty-first century, issues such as democratization, high 
moral values, non-racism, justice, reconciliation, reconstruction, and development will 
probably be the order of the day. In some ways South African society, particularly 
because of the Protestant churches' involvement, is showing the way to that future. 
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SOUTH INDIA, CHURCH OF 


On September 27. 1947. the same year in which INDIA achieved her independence, the 
Church of South India was inaugurated. This event concluded nearly thirty years of 
negotiations, which concerned matters of DOCTRINE. LITURGY, ordination, and 
SACRAMENT. The Church of South India united the Anglican dioceses of India. 
Myanmar (Burma), and Ceylon < Sri Lanka) with the Methodist Church of South India 
and the South Indian United Church (SIUC). The SIUC itself was established in 1908 and 
included Presbyterian. Reformed, and Congregational churches. The South Indian union 
scheme sought to preserve distinctive features of each of its historic traditions, while 
tailoring them to the Indian context. 

The formation of the Church of South India was the product of two distinct, but 
overlapping processes: movement toward ecumenical cooperation between Western- 
based churches and missionary societies, and the rise of Indian NATIONALISM. To a 
great extent, this spirit of cooperation was prompted by the imperatives of missionary 
work in societies where Christians were in a small minority. Limited resources in the 
field, eonllicts over spheres of influence, and a growing need for churches to 
accommodate local converts from wide-ranging ethnic and denominational backgrounds 
all piompted ecumenical dialogue. 

Since the mid-nineteenth century, mission societies in India established regular 
conferences to discuss their common objectives. Local or provincial conferences during 
the 1850s and 1860s were followed by a General Missionary Conference held in 
Allahabad in 1872. consisting of 136 missionaries who were predominantly European. In 
1900. the South Indian Missionary Conference in Madras drew nearly 150 missionaries 
representing forty-five missionary organizations. Among t lie sc were the London 
Missionary Society. CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. American Baptist Mission, 
and SOCIETY EOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. Subsequently, 
missionaries in the main Christian centers of South India. Madras, and Bangalore 
organized themselves into missionary conferences. Organizations such as the Christian 
Literature Society, the YMC.A (see YMCA. YWCA), and the Christian Endeavor 
Convention, along with live leadership of Madras Christian College were instiumental in 
bringing European and Indian church leadeis together in dialogue. This climate of 
ecumenical dialogue helped prepare the way for the formal union of churches embodied 
the Church of South India. 

In 1919. delegates from Anglican and SIUC churches nKt in Traivquebar to explore a 
sc lie me that would lay the groundwoik for the formation of the Church of South India. 
G.Shcrwood Eddy. H.A. Popely. V.Santiago. Meshach Peter, and V.S.AZARIAH drafted 
a manifesto that stressed the importance of church unity. This manifesto sought to 
reconcile the Anglican emphasis on the historical episcopate with the SIUC's emphasis 
on the spiritual equality of all believers. The delegates proposed a union on the basis of a 
common regard for the Old and New Testaments, belief in the Apostle's and Nicene 
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Creeds, the sacraments of BAPTISM and the LORD'S SUPPER, and the historic 
episcopate, "locally adapted" (Sundkler 1954:102). At the Lambeth Conference of 
Anglican bishops the following year, questions of “reordination" and “rebaptism" for 
members of the united church and intercommunion were discussed at length. 

Since the deliberation' of 1919. the relationship between the "Church of England in 
India" and the colonial government weighed heavily on those involved in negotiations for 
church union. Leaders of free churches insisted that they would enter a union only with a 
disestablished church. In response to such concerns, a decision was made in December 
1927 to replace the designation “Church of England in India" with "Church of India. 
Burma, and Ceylon." Anglican leaders were willing to rcganl the same as a 
"disestablished Anglican province" I Sundkler 1954:157). This decision significantly 
raised hopes that ecumenical union between Anglican and non-Anglican churches could 
be realized in India. 


Influence of Nationalism 


The disestablished character of the envisioned church union was particularly significant 
in light of tire rise of Indian nationalism. Into the 1920s and 1930s. Mohandas K.Gandhi 
led Indians in a campaign of nonviolent civil disobedience against the Butish raj in India. 
An important aspect of Indian nationalism was uuuleshi. a doctrine of economic, 
political, and cultural self-reliance. Under the influence of this ideology. Indian Christian 
leaders stressed the need to "Indiani/.e" Christianity. 

For some. Indiani/ation involved efforts to make the church unite "Hindu" or 
Sanskritie in its LITURGY, hymnody (sec HYMNS AND HYMNALS), and 
ARCHITECTURE. For otheis. Indiani/ation called for greater representation of Indians 
within the ranks of Christian institutions. At a time when the British raj itself was 
implementing policies of devolution, which increased Indian representation within every 
branch of government, ecumenical circles stressed the need to implement ideas of the 
former Church Missionary Society secretary. Henry Venn. Known today as the father of 
the "indigenous church" principle. Venn advocated live rapid transfer of influence and 
responsibility of church administration into indigenous hands. 

Since the late nineteenth century, several key indigenizing projects emerged: Pulny 
Andy’s National Church. Sadhu Sunder Singh's Christo Samaj. and the Christian Ashram 
Movement. Together, these move-ments envisioned an Indiani/ed Christianity that was to 
be free from the denominational divisions that afflicted the Western church. Some 
advocates of this vision expressed their views through the evolving Christian press of 
South India, most notably the new spaper The Guardian. 

In 1938. a group of Indian Christian intellectuals published ReihinHim Christianiry in 
hulitt. which among other things took objection to the South Indian union scheme. 
According to theologian Vengal Chakkarai. tl>c union scheme was a Western invention 
that addressed Western denominational illnesses more than it did Indian realities. Another 
member of live Rethinking Group. P.Chenchiah. contended that the debates over the 
church union scheme were steeped in Western ecclesiastical history. As such, they were 
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irrelevant to the masses of illiterate Indian laypersons far removed from that history. 
Attitudes of the Rethinking Group downplayed the church as a visible, dogmatic 
institution, drawing attention to its “inner core” of spirituality that suited the Indian ethos. 

Such criticisms show how participants in the debate over church union were able to 
view it either as a genuinely Indian project or as a Western one that was being foisted on 
Indians. J.E.LESSLIE NEWBIGIN. former Church of South India Bishop in Madura and 
Ramnad and an ardent ecumenist, advocated the union precisely because it addressed the 
heterogeneous character of Indian congregations and provided a more effective nvans for 
EVANGELISM. Alternative perspectives were put forth not only by advocates of a more 
'Indianized' Christianity, but also by those who would later embrace Donald 
MacGavran's principles of church growth, which emphasized the value of segregating 
congregations on the basis of caste. 

See also Dialogue. Interconfessional: Ecu nanism: Missions: Missionary 
Organizations 
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SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


This is ihc largest Protestant denomination in ihe United States, numbering some 17 
million members in 38.<XX> congregations. While its largest constituency remains 
printaiily in the American South, the convention includes churches that arc located 
throughout tl»e United States and Canada. Its missionary task force at (some and abroad is 
also one of the largest in lire world. 

The Southern Baptist Convention (SBCi was founded at Fust Baptist Church. 
Augusta. Georgia in May 1845. as a result of a schism with Baptists in tire north 
regarding the appointment of slaveholding missionaries by the General Missionary 
Convention of tire Baptist Denomination in the United States for Foreign Missions 
(Triennial Convention). Tire Baptist missionary society, founded in 1814 as a means of 
promoting and funding tire mission enterprise, was the first national organization of 
BAPTISTS in the United States. After years of remaining neutral on the slave question, 
the Triennial Convention was confronted with a test case when Georgia Baptists 
demanded the appointment of James Reeve, a southern slaveholder, as a home 
missionary. When the mission board denied tire appointment, declaring "we can never be 
a party to any arrangement which would imply appiobation of slavery." Baptists in the 
South formed a new convention to promote their own missionary cause. 


Convention Organization 


The SBC soon established a convention system that was much more connected than the 
earlier society method of forming Baptist organizations. Societies were autonomous, 
freestanding agencies funded by churches, associations of churches, and individuals to 
carry out specific functions such as home and foreign missions, publishing, and 
education. Tire convention system linked those agencies in a more centralized, connected 
organization. While boards and agencies retained their own boards of tiustees. they were 
not completely autonomous, but agencies of the entire convention. Trustees were 
appointed by the convention, not by self-perpetuating boards. Nonetheless, local Baptist 
churches retained their autonomy and could unite with local associations of churches, 
state Baptist conventions, and the national Soutlrern Baptist Convention. Slate 
conventions, many formed before the SBC itself, maintained their own regional 
organizations and programs. They founded and suppoited state Baptist colleges and 
universities, hospitals, and other regional endeavors. Many Baptist colleges in the South 
were founded before tlve beginning of the SBC. These include what is now the University 
of Richmond. Virginia (1832): Wake Forest University. North Carolina (IS.VIi; Furman 
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University. South Carolina (1826): Samford University. Alabama (1841): and Baylor 
University. Texas (1846). 

Associations of churches were formed for fellowship, ministry, and mutual 
encouragement by churches in a given geographic area, roughly paralleling townships or 
counties. Associations extended the work of loc al congregations within a more proximate 
region. All these connections meant that individual churches could maintain connections 
on local, regional, national, and (through the mission boards) international, operations. 

This system encouraged the development of elaborate denominational programs for 
education, missions, publications, and evangelism. Home and foreign mission boards 
were established almost immediately. The first Southern Baptist foreign missionaries 
were appointed to China in 1846. In 1847 and 1848 tl>e board also appointed two African 
Americans. John Day and B.J.Drayton. as missionaries to the African colony of 
LIBERIA. 

The Domestic Mission Board, later called the Home Mission Board, was founded in 
Marion. Alabama in 1845. Russell Holman (1812-1879). a northerner, served as its first 
executive secretary, encouraging work with blacks, native Americans, and immigrants. 
Conflicts with Northern Baptist home missionaries after the CIVIL. WAR and difficulties 
in raising funds made Southern Baptist efforts difficult until live 1880s. when I.T.Tichner 
(1825-1902) assumed leadership and put the organization on more solid financial and 
organizational foundations. 

In 1859 the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary was founded in Greenville. South 
Carolina, to provide ministerial education for the new denomination. Its first faculty was 
composed of four prominent educators. John A.Broadus (1827-1895). James P.Boyce 
(1827-1888). Basil Manley. Jr. (1825-1892). and William Williams < 1804-18<>5). 
Following live Civil War live school was relocated in Louisville. Kentucky in 1877. 

Southern Baptists supported the Confederacy during the Civil War and experienced 
the desolation of defeat and Reconstruction. After the war. live denomination became one 
of live primary vehicles for perpetuating the "religion of the lost cause." a reassertion of 
Soutltern morality and idealism amid the devastation of Northern conquest. 
Programmatic organization, evangelical zeal, and loyalty to tlve South combined to create 
a powerful denominational system and identity for Southern Baptists from Virginia to 
Texas. It is impossible to understand the development of live SBC apart from the 
relationship between Southern Baptist denominational programs and Southern culture 
that characterized the convention throughout the first 150 years of its history. The 
Foreign Missions Board was located in Richmond. Virginia. In 1882 the Hook Missions 
Board was moved from Marion. Alabama, to Atlanta. Georgia. The Sunday School Board 
was founded in 1891 with headquarters in Nashville. Tennessee. It was charged with 
publishing monographs, denominational literature, and other resource materials for use in 
c hurches and schools. Concerns for the financial needs of ministers led to the founding of 
a relief and annuity board in 1918. In 1925 the SBC developed a cooperative program of 
collective funding whereby local church monies were sent to state Baptist conventions 
that retained a portion and then sent a percentage on to the national denomination, which 
then funded specific boards and agencies. Also in 1925. the convention establislved an 
executive committee to oversee denominational administration. A full-time president of 
the executive committee of the SBC is the chief administrative agent of that committee. 
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The Woman's Missionaiy Union (WMU) was founded as an auxiliary to the Southern 
Baptist Convention in 1888. Many of the males who led the convention weie not sure that 
women should he included in the operations of the convention, and thus it began as a 
freestanding body alongside the official denominational organization. Its purpose was to 
raise suppoit for women missionaries, to provide programs in mission education for 
youth, and to raise offerings for suppoit of home and foreign missions. In 1907 the WMU 
founded a missionary training center for women in Louisville. Kentucky, a school that 
ultimately merged with the Southern Baptist Seminary in 1962 as the Carver School of 
Missions and Social Wort;. Hie school was closed in the 1990s. 

The Women's Missionary Union sponsors two annual offeiings for foreign and home 
mission programs, which raise millions of dollars for the suppoit of Southern Baptist 
missionaiy activity. Tire Lottie Moon Christmas Offering, begun in 1888. honors the 
work of Charlotte Diggs <Lottie) Moon (1840-1912). one of the Southern Baptists' first 
single female missionaries in China. Tire Annie Armstrong Easter Offering for home 
missions is named for Annie Walker Armstrong (1850-1938). a founder of the WMU. 

The Laymen's Missionary Movement of the Southern Baptist Convention was foimed 
in 1907 for the purpose of educating and enlisting men in the church's missionary calling. 
It later became the Biotlverhood Commission and is currently known as Baptist Men. 

The Southern Baptist Convention meets annually, usually in mid-June, to elect 
officers, approve tire annual budget, and conduct other matteis of business. Worship 
services include elaborate music and a "convention sermon." The president of the 
convention is elected annually, and may serve two one-year terms. The president has 
primai y responsibility for appointing nominating committees that name trustees to 
convention boards and agencies. Decision making at tire annual meeting is vested in 
messengers sent from member congregations. To this day. congregational size and a 
minimal amount of financial support determine lire number of representatives from each 
church. Southern Baptists distinguish delegates who might speak officially for 
congregations from messengers whose votes do not necessarily reflect the consensus of 
opinion in their specific church. No church may send more than ten messengers. A 
resolution admitting women as messengers was approved in 1918. Messengers are 
requited to provide information regarding church contributions to the convention, and 
sign a statement that neither they nor live church they represent supports or affirms 
homosexuality in any way. 

In 1919 Southern Baptists instituted the Seventy-five Million Campaign, an effort to 
raise S75.000.000 to alleviate debt and move the convention into a new era of 
denominational solvency. While the goal was not met. the convention did receive over 
$58,000,000. 

The Sunday Sehool Boaid of the Southern Baptist Convention publishes books on 
Baptist history, polity and doctrines, dev otional woiks. and wide variety of materials for 
use in church educational programs. Its Sunday school materials, which include weekly 
lessons, provide Bible study guides for millions of Southern Baptists from Sunday to 
Sunday across the United States and throughout the world. Throughout much of the 
twentieth century. Sunday evening programs known variously as the Baptist Young 
People s Union iBYPU). Training Union, and Church Training, provided study courses 
in church history. Baptist studies, ethics, and Christian discipleship. While it continues in 
various forms, these evening events have declined steadily during the last two decades. 
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Duiing the 1990s the names of many of the denominational agencies were changed. 
The Foreign Mission Board became the International Mission Board of the SBC. and the 
Home Mission Board became the North American Mission Board of the SBC. The 
Sunday School Boaid was renamed Lifeway Christian Resources of tire Southern Baptist 
Convention. 

By tl>e 1950s lire SBC had established six theological seminaries, funded by the 
denomination, and offering ministerial training at locations spread across tl>e continent. 
These included the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. Louisville. Kentucky (1859): 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary. Fort Worth. Texas (1905): New Orleans 
Baptist Theological Seminary. New Orleans. Louisiana (1918); Golden Gate Baptist 
Theological Seminary. Mill Valley. California (1950): Southeastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. Wake Forest. North Carolina. 11956 c and Midwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. Kansas City. Missouri 11957». During the latter decades of the twentieth 
century, one out of five seminarians in the United States was registered in one of these 
schools. Southwestern Baptist Seminary, with an enrollment of several thousand students, 
remains the largest Protest an! theological seminary in the world. 


Evangelism 


Evangelical real has long characterized the Southern Baptist Convention and its 
churches. One of the reasons for its dramatic increase in size follow ing live war was its 
efforts to convert persons to faith and bring them into Baptist churches. Revival services 
were scheduled seasonally in most Baptist churches well into the twentieth century. 
These evangelical campaigns often ran for weeks at a time with calls for sinners to be 
converted. Christians to be renewed, and young people to suirender for full-time 
Christian service as ministers, missionaries, or other Christian workers. By the twenty- 
first century one- or two-week revivals were shortened to three or four days. Some 
churches, particularly in the southwest, continued the practice, while others gave it up all 
together, promoting abbreviated “renewal" services, “deeper life" conferences, or 
“preaching" scries. 

Many Southern Baptist churches and individuals place great emphasis on personal 
evangelism, or "soul winning." the direct, one-on-one presentation of the “plan of 
salvation" culminating in an invitation to "mist Christ as Savior." In many congregations, 
members are taught how to "witness" and encouraged to do so at every opportunity. 
Southern Baptist church members often testify to their conversion and entrance into 
Christian faith. At the same time. Southern Baptists also give serious attention to the 
nurturing of children to faith. Tlw average age of baptism in most Southern Baptist 
churches is somewhere between nine and twelve years of age. Thus some members 
describe dramatic conversions while others testify to gradual nurturing into Christian 
faith. 
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Baptist Distinctive* 


Southern Baptists identified themselves with the broader Baptist movement, a tradition 
that began in 1608 in Holland when a group of Puritan Separatists, exiled from England, 
renounced their earlier infant baptism and received baptism on the basis of a profession 
of faith. A portion of the group returned to England in 1612. constituting a church in 
Spitalfields. just outside the walls of London. These were called General Baptists and 
were Arminian in their theology, affirming Christ's death for all persons, the role of 
human free will in salvation, the need for all persons to repent and believe in Jesus Christ, 
that God’s grace could be accepted or resisted, and the possibility that believing 
individuals could fall from grace, thereby rejecting an earlier salvation. By the 1630s 
another group of Baptists had appeared in England, affirming the basic tenets of 
Calvinism or reformed theology. These Particular Baptists insisted that Christ died only 
for the elect, a number chosen unconditionally by God before the foundation of the 
world. Grace was irresistible to the elect and would ultimately claim them before they 
departed this world. Those who received grace could not reject it and would persevere to 
the end. 

The first Baptist church in America was founded in Providence. Rhode Island, around 
1639 by Roger Williams (1603-1683). the quintessential colonial dissenter. Baptists 
came into the south in the late 1690s when a Baptist congregation from Kittery. Maine, 
moved to Charleston, South Carolina, founding the first Baptist church there. 

Baptists in live south were influenced by numerous Baptist traditions. These included 
the Regular Baptists, who came to Charleston and emphasized classic Calvinist doctrines, 
prefetred ordered worship, and sang the Psalms, not ’man-made” hymns. They were 
evangelicals in their concern that the elect be brought to salvation, but were often 
suspicious of revivalistic methods as too "enthusiastical" (overly emotional). Regulars 
encouraged their ministers to seek formal education. Revivals and awakenings 
throughout the colonies in the 1740s and 50s influenced the development of Separate 
Baptist churches that encouraged emotionalism in conversion and worship, permitted 
women to preach, and were suspicious of written creeds or confessions. Separate Baptists 
disparaged an educated or paid ministry. Separate Baptist presence in the South began in 
North Carolina in 1755 w ith the founding of the Sandy Creek Baptist Church by Shubal 
Stearns (1706-1771) and Daniel Marshall (1706-1784). popular preachers and church 
planters. As revivalism came to permeate Southern evangelicalism, many Southern 
Baptists softened then original Calvinism and placed greater emphasis on the general 
atonement of Christ and the possibility that all persons might freely choose salvation 
through repentance and faith. 

From their beginnings in 1845. Southern Baptists were heirs of certain basic Baptist 
“distinctives." common to the tradition worldw ide. These included: 

1. The authority of tl»e Bible as the guide for faith and practice. 

2. Freedom of conscience in matters of religious faith and practice. 

3. A regenerate church membership. Each congregation was to be composed of believers 

only. 

4. The autonomy of each local congregation. 

5. Associational relationships between congregations. 
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6. Congregational polity. 

7. The priesthood of the laity. 

8. An ordained clergy to prov ide ministry in the churches. 

9. Religious liberty in the church and the state. 

10. Immersion baptism and the Lord's Supper as “ordinances” of the church. 

11. A strong concern for evangelism and the missionary enterprise. 

While Southern Baptists share these distinctives, they have not hesitated to disagree over 
the nature and meaning of each characteristic. Tire autonomy of the Southern Baptist 
system at almost every level insured differences of opinion, debate, and even schism, 
especially in local congregations. Indeed, denominational controversies and church splits 
have been so prevalent as to reinforce the saying: “Baptist churches multiply by 
dividing.” 

Throughout their history. Southern Baptists have differed on questions of doctrinal 
uniformity and denominational participation. Some insist that a basic doctrinal consensus 
is necessary for cooperation, while others suggest that Baptists may disagree on doctrinal 
defrnitions and wort together in ministry. Freedom of conscience and autonomy of the 
local congregation are often promoted as allowing churches and individuals room for 
interpretation and disagreement. The need for orthodoxy and doctrinal consistency are 
viewed as essential for denominational stability and order. Those differences, long 
present in lire SBC. became more pronounced in the late twentieth artd early twenty-first 
centuries. 


Worship Practices 


Southern Baptists also reflect a variety of styles in the practice of public worship. Heirs 
of both the Regular and Separate Baptist traditions. Southern Baptist churches could he 
formal and orderly, as well as infoimal and spontaneous in their orders of worship. Heirs 
of a strong evangelical, revivalistic ethos, most placed great emphasis on preaching, calls 
to conversion, and opponunities for public commitment usually known as "invitations.” 
or “altar calls.” in which persons were invited to come forward in public professions of 
faith. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, shouts of "amen" or “hallelujah” were not 
uncommon in ceiiain congregations across the South. HYMNS, usually sung to the 
accompaniment of organ or piano, included traditional English hymnody as well as 
frontier revival songs, and. more recently, simple praise choruses. The standard worship 
service incorporates prayers, hymns. Bible readings, an offering, musical selections from 
choirs or ensembles, and a sermon. Services generally conclude with an “invitation.” or 
"call to Christian discipleship ” Tire semion remains the central element of Southern 
Baptist Sunday worship. It involves an extended commentary on specific texts of 
scripture in an effort to expound biblical teachings, encourage ethical behavior, and 
address pastoral needs of the worshiping congregation. 

In live nineteenth and early twentieth centuries some Southern Baptist clergy wore 
black "frock coats” <tails> in the pulpit. In some the ministers now wear pulpit robes. In 
certain contemporaiy worship services, the ministers were casual clothing in an effort to 
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promote a less formal style. Most, however, conduct worship in business attire. Clroirs in 
most Southern Baptist churches generally wear matching robes. In the nineteenth and 
much of the twentieth centuries. Southern Baptists generally held services on both 
Sunday and Sunday night, with a mid-week prayer meeting on Wednesdays. While that 
remains the norm in many congregations, other, particularly urban, congregations have 
given up Sunday evening services. Some have added two or three services on Sunday 
morning both to accommodate crowds and the schedules of their parishioners. 

During the waning years of the tw entieth century and the beginning of the twenty-first, 
a growing number of Southern Baptist churches developed what is sometimes known as 
contemporary worship services, aimed at younger audiences or at “seekers'* who have 
little background or interest in traditional worship. These services promote informality in 
dress and content, utilize skits, videotapes, film, and drama along with sermons and 
praise choruses projected on screens above tire congregation. Some of these services 
reveal the intluence of the charismatic movement as practitioners lift their hands 
heavenward in prayer, clap and shout in worship services, and. perhaps, even speak in 
tongues. Debates over this more folksy, contemporary style have resulted in a variety of 
"worship wars" among Southern Baptists. At the beginning of the twenty-first century. 
Southern Baptist worship practices are increasingly varied and demonstrate significant 
diversity in theology and practice. 


Controversies 


Controversy has been a hallmark of Southern Baptist life since tire beginning of the 
convention. Begun in schism and racism, tire SBC struggled throughout its history with 
issues of race, generally supporting the institution of slavery before and during tire Civil 
War. cooperating or at least acquiescing to Southern segregationists, and dividing over 
the CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT. For example. Richard Furman (1755-1825). pastor 
of the First Baptist Church in Charleston. South Caroline, and one of tire South's most 
prominent ministers, articulated one of the most famous Biblical defenses of slavery 
<18221 produced in America. Although there were significant exceptions, most Southern 
Baptists participated in or remained silent about Jim Crow laws and other segregationist 
policies throughout most of tire twentieth century. Duiing the Civil Rights movement in 
the South, the SBC passed various resolutions calling for peaceful responses from blacks 
and whites, and urging an end to segregationist legislation. Nonetheless, innumerable 
churches debated and divided over the integration of schools and churches. In some cases 
church deacons stood at the doors of church buildings in an effort to obstruct the entry of 
African Americans and even Africans seeking a place to worship. MARTIN LUTHER 
KING. JR. <1929-19681 was invited to speak in the chapels of only two Baptist-related 
schools in tire South, the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary and Wake Forest 
University, lit 2000 the denomination officially apologized for its participation in the 
support of slavery and all that accompanied it. While tire number of people of color was 
increasing significantly in the SBC in the late twentieth and early twenty-first centuries, 
the SBC remains an overwhelmingly AngloSaxon denomination. 
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Another enduring controversy involved the Old Landmark Movement that began 
around 1859 in Tennessee and Kentucky. Initiated by J.R.Gravcs (1820-1893). Nashville 
Baptist preacher and editor, it involved the question of whether rvon-immersed ministers 
could officiate in Baptist churches. Graves's colleague. J.M.Pendleton, pastor of First 
Baptist Church in Bowling Green. Kentucky, concluded that they could not because their 
"pedobaptisnt" (infant baptism) was invalid. Landmarkists took their name from Proverbs 
22:28. "Remove not live ancient Landmark, which thy fathers have set." They insisted 
that Baptist churches were the only tiue churches of Christ because they alone could trace 
their history in a succession of dissenting churches all the way back to Jesus's baptism by 
John the Baptist in the River Jordan. Landmark Baptists required the immersion of ail 
those not baptized in Baptist churches and practiced "close" communion, limiting the 
participation in the Lord's Supper only to members of the congregation where it was 
being celebrated. While the SBC resisted Landmark attempts to impose their 
interpretations on live entire denomination, the Landmark legacy shaped baptismal and 
communion practices in many churches into the twenty-first century. Likewise. 
Landmark concern for the absolute autonomy of the local congregation led them to 
oppose denominationally-based mission agencies, financial programs, and general 
operations as too "hierarchical." 

Anti-denominationalism was also a facet of the fundamentalist movement that 
developed in America in general and Baptist life in particular in the early twentieth 
century. Fundamentalism called the church to reassert the basic doctrines of Christianity, 
such as biblical inerrancy. Christ's virgin birth, his sacrificial atonement, his bodily 
resurrection, his second coming, and literal miracles. While Southern Baptists were 
theologically conservative and generally affirming of these dogmas, they resisted efforts 
to impose them on the entire convention. J.Frank Norris (1887-1952). pastor of First 
Baptist Church in Fort Worth. Texas, was a strong proponent of fundamentalism who 
denounced tlve denominational “machine." and charged that liberalism was present in 
many Baptist seminaries and universities in the south. His efforts were unsuccessful and 
he ultimately distanced himself from the SBC. helping to form the independent Baptist 
movement. 

Largely in response to the fundamentalist-modernist controversy, the SBC approved 
its first official confession of faith known as tlve Baptist Faith and Message in 1925. 
Taken largely from the nineteenth-century New Hampshire Confession of Faith, it 
contained basic statements on biblical authority, the need for conversion, baptism by 
immersion, local church autonomy, and other doctrines. The confession was revised in 
1963 and in 2000 and remains the denomination's doctrinal standard. 

During the 1960s tlve denomination confronted two controversies regarding biblical 
authority and the use of historical/critical methods of biblical studies. In 1961 Broadman 
Press, the denominational publishing house, released a book entitled The Message of 
Genesis . written by Ralph Elliott, professor at the Midwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Kansas City. Missouri. Elliott's use of critical methods of biblical 
scholarship provoked an immediate response from Southern Baptist conservatives who 
felt that the book undermined the authority of the Scriptures. In response to the 
controversy. Broadman Press ceased publication of the hook and Elliott was dismissed 
from his teaching position, not for his scholarly views, but for insubordination when he 
resisted a mandate front the seminary that he not republish the book. 
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In 1969 another controversy over biblical authority developed with the publication of 
a commentary on the book of Genesis in The Broadman Bible Commentary, a series 
published by Broadman Press. Written by British Baptist professor G.Henton Davies, the 
commentary also made use of critical methods of biblical study, with attention to the 
JEDP theories of multiple compilers of live Hebrew Torah. Convention conservatives 
again demanded that the hook be rejected. Broadman Piess editors responded by 
discontinuing publication of the volume and contracting with Southern Baptist Seminary 
professor Clyde Francisco for a new edition. 

These controversies highlighted increasing division between convention conservatives 
and moderates over the theological underpinnings and leadership of the denominations. 
Conservatives insisted that the denomination was perched on a slippery slope that would 
lead to liberalism and live loss of oithodoxy. TTiey were paiticularly concerned that 
professors in SBC seminaries did not adhere to live doctrine of biblical inerrancy, the 
belief that live Bible is totally without erior in its original manuscripts on every subject it 
addresses. 

In 1979 conservatives, led by Houston Appeals Couit Judge Paul Presslar and 
conservative educator Paige Patterson, began a concerted effort to elect a series of SBC 
presidents wl>o would use tl>e appointive powers of that office to add trustees to 
convention boards who would promote inerrancy and other conservative agendas. At the 
annual SBC meeting in Houston. Texas they succeeded in electing Adrian Rogers, pastor 
of Bellevue Baptist Church in Memphis. Tennessee (a conservative). to the convention 
presidency. Conservatives declared that they were simply offering a "course correction" 
that would return the SBC to its orthodox origins. Moderates charged that the 
conservatives were attempting a take-over in order to gain political control of America's 
largest Protestant denomination. For a decade, conservative and moderate Southern 
Baptists confronted each oilier every June in an effort to elect presidents synipatlietic to 
their vision for tlte convention. Conservatives won cvety election and succeeded in 
changing the denominational boards enough to gain complete control of the national 
convention structure. So intense were the divisions that the 1985 SBC meeting in Dallas. 
Texas attracted some 45.0KIO messengers, the largest such gathering in the 
denomination's history. 

Biblical inerrancy was mil the only divisive issue between the two groups. One 
significant debate involved the role of women in the church, paiticularly focused on the 
ordination of women to the Baptist ministry. The first ordination of a Soutltern Baptist 
woman occurred in 1964 when Addie Davis was ordained by the Watts Street Baptist 
Church in Durham. North Carolina. Olliers soon followed, and conservatives challenged 
such actions as a violation of biblical mandates that they believed limited the pastoral 
office only to males. In 1984 conservatives at the annual SBC nweting approved a 
tnonbinding) resolution stating that women sliould be excluded from the pastoral office 
on the basis of I Timothy 2:12ff in order "to preserv e a submission God requires because 
the man was first in creation and a woman was fust in the Edenic fall." In 2000 the 
revision of the Baptist Faith and Message (live denomination's confession of faith) 
declared officially that women were not to serve as pastors. 

The controversy between conservatives and moderates hail significant long-term 
effects on the nature and organization of live SBC. It produced a variety of divisions, even 
foimal schisms, throughout the old SBC system. During the 1980s and I99<>s. numerous 
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Baptist colleges and universities chose to distance themselves from the state Baptist 
conventions that controlled them and appointed their trustees. The University of 
Richmond, along with Wake Forest. Furman. Santford. and Baylor Universities were 
among the schools that renegotiated their relationships with their parent bodies and 
asseited the right to appoint their own trustees while retaining varying Baptist 
connections. Likewise, as the six Southern Baptist seminaries cante under complete 
control of the conservatives, new Baptist-related seminaries and divinity schools 
appeared. These included Beeson Divinity School at Samford University; Baptist 
Theological Seminary. Richmond. Virginia: George Truett Seminary at Baylor 
University : Logston School of Theology at Haidm-Simnton.s University. Abilene. Texas: 
McAffee School of Theology at Mercer University. Atlanta. Georgia: Christopher White 
School of Divinity at Gardner-W’ebb University. Boiling Springs. North Carolina: 
Campbell University Divinity School in Buies Creek. North Carolina: and Wake Forest 
University Divinity School in Winston-Salem. North Carolina. Baptist houses of study 
were also established at Duke Divinity School. Durham. North Carolina. Candler School 
of Theology at Emory University. Atlanta. Georgia: and Brite Divinity School at Texas 
Christian University. Fort Worth. Texas. 

State Baptist conventions also reexamined their relationship with the national 
denomination. Baptist conventions in Georgia. Florida, and South Carolina generally 
affirmed live conservative directions of the convention, while live state conventions in 
Virginia and Texas reflected more moderate sentiments. In Texas and Virginia, 
conservatives formed tlveir own state conventions, creating formal schisms with the 
traditional state organizations. The Baptist General Convention of Texas not only 
developed its own denomination-like programs, hut also invited moderates from 
throughout the nation to join them. In other southern states moderates and conservatives 
maintained an uneasy coalition, often by permitting a variety of alternative funding 
possibilities for churches, thereby enabling them to designate money to conservative or 
moderate causes. 

New Baptist organizations also developed out of the controversy in the Southern 
Baptist Convention. The Alliance of Baptists was founded in 1986 as a moderate/liberal 
“conscience" within the convention. Its member churches moved away from the 
denomination more rapidly than other moderate congregations. The alliance alliimed 
women's ordination, academic freedom, and freedom of conscience. 

The Cooperative Baptist Fellowship, founded in 1991. became a clearinghouse for 
moderate Baptist missionary, educational, and benevolent endeavors. Based in Atlanta. 
Georgia, it sends out missionaries, funds theological education, and provides resources 
for churches in areas of Christian education. Baptist identity, and church leadership. 
Many of its member churches retain their affiliation w ith the SBC. 

In the year 2<XX) the denomination's revision of its confession of faith, the Baptist 
Faith and Message, delineated more specific doctrinal and ethical concerns of the 
conservatives and further delineated live differences with the moderates. The revised 
document included additions regarding the "total truthfulness" of Scripture, opposition to 
abortion, adultery, and homosexuality: and the denial of the pastoral role to women. In 
their public statements on the role of the denomination in live "public square." SBC 
leaders often believe themselves to be a counterculture movement, at odds with an 
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increasingly secular society and churches that have sold out to the culture. All this makes 
it more difficult for moderate churches to continue foimal association with the SBC. 

The Southern Baptist denominational system was one of the most elaborate and 
enduring religious organizations in American religious history. Continued controversy 
between conservatives and moderates has led to significant restructuring of the 
denomination, the redefining of the nature of the convention, and the realignment of 
institutions and individuals connected with it. These changes make the Southern Baptist 
Convention an important case study in transitions in American denominational life, 
theology, and practice. 
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SOUTHERN PROTESTANTISM 


The Southern United Slates, popularly called ihe Bible Bell, has long been a bastion of an 
evangelical Protestantism inclined toward ORTHODOXY in belief. Historical reality 
undergiids that perception, although tlrere has also consistently been a substratum of 
diversity even within Southern Protestantism. This complex story has roots in the earliest 
English colonial settlements in the region. 

English immigrants who made their first peimanent settlement in Virginia in 1607 
were decidedly Protestant, by binh members of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND, by 
inclination attracted to Puritan ways. In each Southern colony, although the timetable 
differed, the Chureh of England in time became legally established, supported by tax 
monies and often the only recognized form of Christianity. Throughout the colonial 
period Anglican churches in the South had too few CLERGY to make this tradition vital 
and dynamic and had to rely on the bishop of London for episcopal oversight (see 
BISHOP AND F.PISCOPA1.Y). In addition, when the first Africans forced to migrate as 
slaves arrived in 1619. Anglicans were ambivalent about whetlwr to seek slave 
CONVERSIONS, they were also ignorant of how African tribal sensibilities continued to 
provide a substratum of religious meaning for live slave population. White Anglican 
laymen assumed greater control over parish life than was the case in ENGLAND, and. for 
many, religion was more an expression of rational gentility than of deep piety. 

Before the era of independence, however, other Protestant currents were undeimining 
Anglican dominance. Evangelist GEORGE WHITEFIELD in the mid-eighteenth century 
preached a more- enthusiastic style of the gospel, whereas live steadily increasing 
migration of Scots-ltish into the Southern upcountry along the eastern slopes of the 
Appalachian mountain chain also (nought a decidedly more evangelical cast to Soutlrern 
religious life. By live time of independence, which left tlw Church of England in disarray. 
EVANGELICALISM was poised to dominate Southern Protestantism. 

Evangelicalism’s penetration into tire South owed much to itinerant Methodist 
CIRCUIT RIDERS and Separate Baptists preachers whose mobility enabled them to 
reach people where they were (see BAPTISTS. UNITED STATES; METHODISM; 
METHODISM. NORTH AMERICA). With a more emotionally charged emphasis on 
peisonal conversion, evangelicals appealed especially to WOMEN and to African 
Americans. Tire evangelical message offered spiritual power to those on the margins of 
the larger society. In addition, by stressing experience over intellectual formulation. 
Evangelicals shunned the formal education for preachers thought necessary for Episcopal 
priests or even Presbyterian clergy. Powerful African-American preachers, often unable 
to read Scripture but with an ability to speak dynamically about tlveir own experience of 
conversion, attracted a biraeial audience. The disorganization independence brought to 
the Church of England also aided evangelical growth, in many areas Anglican women 
found spiritual needs better met by Evangelicals, especially when parishes lacked priests. 
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The linpae! of Fronlier (.'amp Meetings 


After independence, as Euro-Americans migrated west of the Appalachians, the frontier 
CAMP MEETING fuither secured evangelicalism's dominance of Southern 
Protestantism. The date and location of the first camp meeting are lost to history, but the 
notable revival at Cane Ridge in Kentucky in 1801 became a model for those that 
followed along much of live Southern frontier. Attracting preachers from different 
denominations, the REVIVALS lasted two weeks or so. during the time between the 
maturing of crops and their harvest. The revivals drew thousands, prov iding opportunities 
not only for spiritual experience but for socializing with neighbors who lived so great a 
distance away that the camp meeting was the only time for coming together. Tlw revivals 
also drew African Americans into their ortrit. furthering the biracial character of much 
Southern Protestant life. 

With dramatic manifestations of the Spirit as individuals were seized by the jerks or 
began to bark like animals, frontier camp meetings were also times of emotional excess. 
Yet they had a more somber cast, with a celebration of tlw LORD'S SUPPER often 
closing the gathering. This sacramental dimension most likely reflected tlw influence of 
the Seots-Irish. similar celebrations were part of Scottish religious culture in the 
eighteenth century. In the camp meetings, too. lie some forerunners of Southern gospel as 
a musical genre, for camp nwetings songs added distinctive rhythmic patterns and 
refrains to familiar HYMNS. 

Among tlw organizers of the Cane Ridge camp meeting was BARTON W. STONE, 
who with Alexander Campbell (see CAMPBELL FAMILY) sought to restore Christian 
practice to patterns thought to prevail in New Testament times. Abandoning tlw notion of 
denominations, these Christians saw themselves reconstituting the church according to 
apostolic models. In time the movement spawned several divisions; the Churches of 
Christ, which retain pockets of strength in pans of Tennessee and Texas, originated in the 
Stone-Campbell movement (see CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. CHURCHES OF CHRIST). 
Linked today by colleges, lectureships, and a variety of publications, the Churches of 
Christ continue to eschew denominational structures. The otlwr major body rooted in 
Stone-Campbell RESTORATIONS! but stronger outside the South, is tlw DISCIPLES 
OF CHRIST. 

The frontier experience made revivalism a hallmark of Soutlwrn Protestant life. In the 
twentieth century, for example, the nation's most well known evangelist was BILLY 
GRAHAM, a native North Carolinian. 


Controvcrsv over Slaters 


The early nineteenth century not only cemented the hold of the evangelical 
denominations on Soutlwrn Protestantism, but also led to increasing concerns over chattel 
SLAVERY and the moral issues involved. Debates over slavery were not limited to the 
South, nor were concerns over race regionally exclusive. As antislavery sentiment 
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mourned in the North. Souihcni Protestants became more strident in effoits lo support 
slavery on biblical grounds and lo resist moves toward abolition Isee SLAVERY. 
ABOLITION OF). Among Presbyterians in the South there developed the idea of the 
''spirituality of the church." articulated forcefully by James Henley Thomwell and 
Benjamin Morgan Palmer. This notion insisted that only spiritual matters like 
SALVATION were the proper concern of the church; on political issues, like slavery, the 
church should remain silent. Such thinking allowed Southern Protestants formally to 
avoid the moral dilemma posed by slavery. It also elevated an individual ethic over a 
social ethic in much popular thinking, such that social matters became issues of political 
concern, not religious: in time, this narrower ethical perspective would almost restrict 
ethical concern to tl>e realm of personal behavior, although some, even among 
Evangelicals, always called for a gospel with ramifications for the social order. 

Within live churches, increasing angst over slavery led to the introduction of balconies 
where African Americans would be requited to sit. altlvough most Southern worship 
remained biraeial. This move paralleled moves in the North that followed on the ejection 
of RICHARD ALLEN and a few others during worship at Philadelphia’s St. George's 
Methodist Church in 1787 for refusing to move to the balcony. That episode spuired live 
organization of separate congregations and also of separate denominations for African 
Americans. In the South there were already a few congregations that were entirely or 
predominantly African American, with Silver Bluff Baptist Church near Augusta. 
Georgia, among the oldest. However, in the South, creating racially separate 
congregations and denominations was largely a post-Civil War phenomenon. 

As regional tensions over slavery increased, the major evangelical denominations 
eventually split, foreshadowing the national schism that came when the Confederate 
States of America formed after South Carolina seceded from the Union in I860. The 
Methodists divided in 1844. not reuniting until 1939; the Baptist division in 1845 still 
endures, with the SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION by the later twentieth century 
becoming the largest Protestant group in the nation. Among major Protestant bodies, only 
the Episcopal Chureh did not divide over slavery, although during the war. separate 
conventions were held in the South and in the North. Ironically, live CIVIL WAR years 
furthered the evangelical grip on Southern Protestantism. Revivals spread among the 
Confederate army from time to time, leading many soldiers to reaffirm their commitment 
to an evangelical understanding of Protestant Christianity. 

After the war. Northern based groups like the AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
and AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION churches made inroads among former 
slaves in tire South, as did the Christian (formerly Colored) Methodist Episcopal church 
that emerged from Southern Methodism in 1870 and various Baptists denominations (sec 
BLACK METHODISTS: NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION OF AMERICA: 
NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION. U.S.A.). Tire result was that race continued to 
mark Southern Protestantism. Tire white denominations, in an effort to seize victory out 
of defeat, helped promote a civil religion that glorified a mythic past and celebrated 
presumed Confederate virtue, whereas the African-American denominations became 
centers of social life for the free black population that bad to contend with a virulent 
racism that replaced slavery. 

African-American churches kept alive profound ways African religious sensibilities 
buttressed Southern Protestantism, by fashioning an underlying foundation in theology 
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and practice that drew on both the African and the slave experience (see AFRICAN- 
AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM). For example, for a time the African-American pastor 
was as much conjurer and root doctor as educated cleric, fusing roles and moving freely 
from one to th: oilier. In addition, the black church became and remained a center of 
social and political life, providing opportunities for leadership, recreation, and expression 
of social welfare concern that white Protestantism readily yielded to oilier cultural 
institutions. Thus, when the CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT erupted with the 
Montgomery. Alabama, bus boycott in 1955. a pastor. MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. 
became its acknowledged spokesman and the churches became cradles of leadership and 
support. 


Holiness and Pentecostal Expressions 


Not all who came into the Appalachian mountains in the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries moved on to the Southern frontier. Some who remained developed distinctive 
styles of Protestantism, many influenced by currents of Holiness that took the BIBLE 
very seriously and greatly emphasized how tlie Holy Spirit empowered personal behavior 
and experience. Many churches scattered through the mountains lack denominational 
affiliation, although most major denominations are represented. Among the unaffiliated 
congregations ate those that look to the Gospel of Mark, chapter 16. for signs that 
accompany faith. Since the early twentieth century, these signs have often included 
handling serpents and ingesting strychnine tsee SERPENT HANDLERS). Several 
Southern states tried to outlaw such practices, but freedom of religion ideals prevailed. 
Serpent handling churches rarely proselytize. Handlers usually come from families where 
several generations have engaged in the practice, but most children bom of handlers 
eventually affiliate with nonhandling groups. 

In the mountains, too. came tlie first Southern stirrings of PENTECOSTALISM. 
although tlie modern American Pentecostal movement tracks its roots to the 1906 
AZUSA STREET REVIVALS in Los Angeles. A decade earlier Pentecostal experiences 
were reported around Camp Creek. North Carolina. Pentecostals accept "gifts of the 
Spirit" such as gkissolalia (see TONGUES. SPEAKING IN). At first biracial. in time 
most Pentecostal congregations divided along racial lines. Several groups, such as the 
CHURCH OF GOD and tlie Church of God of Prophecy, maintain headquarters in 
Cleveland. Tennessee, whereas the largest African American Pentecostal body, the 
CHURCH OF GOD IN CHRIST, is based in Memphis. Tennessee. By the twenty-first 
century the growth of Southern Pentecostal groups outpaced that of otlier evangelical 
denominations, spurred by immigration of Hispanic Penteeostals into the South as well as 
by tlie appeal of Pentecostal experience. As well, the enthusiasm characteristic of 
Pentecostalism was influencing WORSHIP in congregations affiliated with most 
Protestant denominations. 

The South has also been fertile ground for many smaller religious groups. Groups as 
diverse as Quakers (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OFi and Unitarians tsee UNITARIAN 
UNIVERSAL!ST ASSOCIATION) have found a place tn tlie South. There are also a 
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variety of smaller Baptist bodies, such as Old Regulai Baptists. Seventh-Day Baptists, 
and PRIMITIVE BAPTISTS. Alongside larger denominations are smaller ones that 
represent offshoots, often over matters of DOCTRINE. POLITY, or social policies. 
Among them are the Southern Methodist Church and the Presbyterian Church of 
America. Groups popularly identified as more sectarian, such as the SEVENTH-DAY 
ADVENTISTS, have likewise flourished in the region. Even so. their combined presence 
only modestly challenges tire continuing dominance of tire Southern Baptist Convention 
and the UNITED METHODIST CHURCH among tire region’s Protestants. 


The Impact of Fundamentalism 


By tire second decade of the twentieth century. FUNDAMENTALISM had made inroads 
into the South, although its primary impact had first been among northern Baptists and 
Presbyterians, in 1925 in Dayton. Tennessee, tire conviction of John Scopes on charges of 
teaching evolution in a public school signaled that fundamentalism or an extreme 
Protestant orthodoxy had come to the South. Until then most Southern Protestants 
believed that MODERNISM had only a small following in the South and that most 
remained consistently orthodox in belief and practice. Aided by the long history of 
evangelistic revivals and camp meet-ings. linked by a network of BIBLE COLLEGES 
AND INSTITUTES (including Boh Jones University), and adept at using the most 
advanced communications media, fundamentalists became a force within most Southern 
Protestant denominations by tire middle of the twentieth century. The rise of Southern 
fundamentalism also reinforced the evangelical emphasis on a personal ethic, although 
groups like tire FELLOWSHIP OF SOUTHERN CHURCHMEN represented an 
alternative perspective that sought to promote a SOCIAL GOSPEL in the region. 

When the Civil Rights movement challenged the racism long taken for granted in the 
South and U.S. courts moved to eliminate prayer and Bible reading from the public 
schools, fundamentalists perceived that the religious substratum of the region was 
crumbling. Many congregations started private schools, both to maintain racially 
segregated educational opportunities and to ensure that children would receive instmetion 
in traditional evangelical moral values. Televangelists like JERRY FALWELL and PAT 
ROBERTSON sought to translate fundamentalist leanings into political power through 
organizations such as the MORAL MAJORITY and other so-called CHRISTIAN RIGHT 
groups (see TELEVANGEL1SM). Such political organizations represented a significant 
break with earlier understanding that had seen religion's role almost exclusively 
concerned with the SALVATION of individuals, not with political matters. 

Within the Southern Baptist Convention, similar concerns over a perceived erosion of 
traditional faith and practice by the late 1960s led more conservativ ely inclined leaders to 
launch a campaign to wrest control of the denomination's bureaucracy and affiliated 
institutions, such as colleges and SEMINARIES, from those thought too moderate or 
liberal. Although the effoit was successful, the internal controversy left the region's 
largest Protestant body deeply divided, with many institutions and local congregations 
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forming a parallel network through the Cooperative Baptist Fellowship to keep a less 
conservative presence flourishing. 

At the dawn of the twenty-first century. Southern Protestantism remained 
predominantly evangelical in style and orthodox in belief. However, there were 
increasing challenges to that hegemony, many from other Protestant bodies whose 
appioach was different, and the Protestant landscape was becoming decidedly more 
diverse. Ethnicity continued to signal some of that diversity, with a growing Hispanic 
population joining people of African descent in offering alternatives to the white 
evangelical style. As well. Pentecostal groups were growing at a faster rate than had been 
the case a half century before. Protestants also had to confront a rapidly increasing 
proportion of Southerner who were not Protestant or even Christian. Roman Catholicism 
and JUDAISM both had a distinguished history in the region, and. after immigration laws 
changed in 1965. Hinduism. Buddhism, and Islam also took their place in Southern 
religious culture. 
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SOZZINI, FAUSTO PAOLO (SOCINUS, 
FAUSTUS) (1539-1604) 


ludian reformer. Bom in Siena. ITALY on December 5. 1539 to a famous family of 
lawyers. Sozzini spent his childhood in Siena. Bologna, and Scopeto. He planned for a 
career as a lawyer, traditional for his family, but in his studies he only marginally dealt 
with juiispiudence and instead concentrated on humanist studies and wiiting poetry in 
Italian and Latin. He became a member of the Accademia degli lntronati in Siena, the 
intellectual salon of the city. He soon became expert in the organization of various games 
and plays that were popular in Siena. 

He also developed an interest in religious issues at a very young age. His family was 
undei tl»e influence of reform ideas very early. Sozzini's cousins Camillo. Celso. 
Comelio. but above all Lelio (1525-1562) were supported of reform. From 1547 on 
Lelio Sozzini. who had left Italy, proved to be a skeptic intellectual and convinced 
Antitiinitarian linked to radical REFORMATION circles. He also enjoyed warm and 
even friendly relations w ith many leaders of the Reformed Church. 

The anti-Catholic sentiment of tlw Sozzini family, including Fausto. was closely 
observed by the Catholic Inquisition, which arrested a few of its members in November 
1560. Alerted in time. Fausto managed first to hide out in the Siena area but then to leave 
for Lyon in FRANCE in April 1561. He represented his family's interests there, 
corresponding w ith his friends. Religious issues became of even greater interest to him. 
and when he learned about the death of his uncle Lelio in Zurich, he immediately left for 
that city to secure Lelio’s manuscripts. He later often noted that Lelio's works highly 
influenced his own religious convictions. Fausto’s commentary on the first chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel. ExpUatioprimi caphls Itutnnii ("Explication of tlw first chapter of John"), 
an interpretation of this passage in the spirit of ladical ANTITRIN1TARIAN1SM with his 
rejection of Christ's eternity, is an example of Lelio's influence. During his stay in 
SWITZERLAND. Sozzini came to know SEBASTIAN CASTELLIO. whose thought 
also shaped his religious beliefs. 


Return to Italy 


Toward the end of 1563 Sozzini returned to Italy. His stay, presumably with live intent to 
take care of inheritance matters, was supposed to be shoit, and he planned to return to 
Switzerland quickly to undertake theological studies. Nevertheless, he remained in Italy 
almost twelve years. This is an enigmatic period of Sozzini's life. Sozzini was in Rome 
between 1565 and 1568. probably as secretary of tlw auditor of the Roman Rote Serafm 
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Razzali. Between 1569 and 1575 he entered the service of Isabelle de’ Medici and her 
husband Paolo Giordano Orisini. Socinius later described these years as lost in 
unproductive activities. At the same time he had secret contacts with Italian religious 
dissenters in Switzerland (see DISSENT). In 1568 Sozzini's commentary appeared in 
Alba Julia. Transylvania, and shortly thereafter the Polish version was published in 
Krakow by Grzcgorz Pawcl from Brzeziny. 

At the end of 1575 So/zini left Italy for good and moved to Switzerland, where be 
spent three years. This stay was characterized by intensive writing and numerous debates 
during which Sozzini defined live main lines of his theological system. Presumably be bad 
developed most of these ideas while in Italy. 

The fist important debate, in which Jacques Covet—a Huguenot theologian—was his 
main opponent, touched on soteriological. or SALVATION, issues (see HUGUENOTS). 
Sozzini rejected live redemptive character of Christ’s DEATH on the cross, claiming that 
Christ's saving mission consisted of show ing live r ight way of life. This debate led him to 
write the important went De le.ui Chrism Senamre ( About Christ live Savior"), 
published in 1594 in POLAND. The second debate with Italian religious emigrant 
Francesco Pucci included anthropological problems—the slate of the first human before 
original SIN. Sozzini claimed that human beings were mortal by nature. This debate. De 
Siam primi hominis mile lapsum (“About the state of the first man before the fall’'), was 
published after his death in 1610 . 


Move to Poland 


In June 1579 Sozzini moved to Krakow, where he established close relations w ith the 
Polish Antitrinitarian Church known as the "Minor"—that is. "smaller”—church. While 
stressing his desire to join this church, he did not hide his own views on numerous 
matters. BAPTISM by immersion practiced in the Minor Church represented the main 
point of disagreement. He rejected this practice, stating that it was not relevant for 
Christians. This position, as well as his ideas about eternity. JUSTIFICATION, and 
Christ's sacrifice on the cross, prevented the synod in 1580 from accepting him into the 
church. Nevertheless, he quickly gained a high informal position within the church. 

At the end of the 1580s Sozzini fought for leadership in the Polish Antitiinitarian 
Church, putting forward his soteriological concepts, defending his belief about the 
symbolic character of the LORD'S SUPPER. A prolific writer, lie answered vigorous 
Jesuit attacks against Antitrinitai ians. The treaties against Jacob Wujek. Refunnio lihelli, 
i/uem laeobus Vyjekus le.uiim elitlit ("Refutation of the books published by the Jesuit 
Jacob Wujek"). in 1595 and the Calvinist Andrzej Wolan. De lesu Chrisii Filii ilei namra 
("About the nature of Jesus Christ son of God”) in 1588 are the culmination of these 
efforts. 

At the Lublin synod (May and June 1593) lie imposed his positions on redemption, 
justification, and the Lord's Supper on the Minor Church. In political and social issues he 
was not that successful. The synod agreed to welcome lay rulers hut did not enable its 
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members 10 lake pan in court proceedings. From (he synod in Lublin < 1598) on. Sozzini 
occupied a leading spiritual role among Polish Antiirinitarianx. 

Sozzini married Elzhieta Morsztyn in May 1586. In May 1587 his daughter Agnieszka 
(mother of the Socinian thinker Andrzej Wiszowaty) was bom. In September of that year 
his wife died, and in October his Tuscan protector Ferdinando de' Medici also died. The 
new ruler. Caidinal Ferdinando de' Medici, had no friendly feelings toward Sozzini and 
did not prevent the Inquisition from charging him with HERESY on Februaty 3. 1591. 
He was sentenced to death but was burned in effigy because of his absence. This, 
however, put an end to his income from the property in Italy. He had to lead a vciy 
modest life, relying on the help of his friends and cobelievcrs. 


Final Yean, 


On April 29. 1598 Sozzini was attacked by Catholic students in Krakow, who managed to 
get into his apartment and destroy his manuscripts and books. They intended to drown 
him in the Vistula River. Already sick at the time, he was saved by several professors 
from the University of Krakow. He could not overcome the loss of his manuscripts and 
books, particularly his treaty against atheism. He left Krakow on April 30 and spent the 
remainder of his life at various places. Works including Commemarius in Eplsiolam 
hmniiis A/nistoli primu (Commentary to the First Letter of St John the Apostle) (1614) 
and the unfinished Lectiones stum (Sacred lectures) were published after his death. 
Troubled with failing eyesight. Sozzini dictated both woifcs. He did not finish another 
work against Jesuits and a CATECHISM, which were important to him. The treaty to 
Refoimed Evangelicals asking them to join live Antitrinitarians ( Manifestation .... 1600) 
was his only work publislted in I.utoslawce. He died in Lutoslawcc on March 3. 1604 and 
was buried there. 

Despite his long stay in Poland. Sozzini did not learn to speak Polish the had a passive 
understanding of live language). He remained a patrician from Tuscany, dreaming of a 
return to his native country. At the same time he understood that Poland was the only 
country wlvere he could develop his program of radical Christian reform. 

Sozzini influenced Polish Antitrinitarianism of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and European SOCIN1AN1SM. Many of his works have also been published (in the 
original language or translated) in other countries, mainly ENGLAND. Holland, and 
GERMANY. His grandson Andrzej Wiszowaty prepared a collection of his works, 
including some unedited ones. It appeared in Amsterdam in 1688 as t. I and t. 11 
BihUotheea Fratruin Polonortwt. 
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SPALDING, JOHANN JOACHIM (1714- 

1804) 


German theologian. This leading personality of the religious ENLIGHTENMENT was 
born on November II. 1714 in Trihsees. at that time a pan of Swedish Pomerania, and 
died on May 22. I (MM in Beilin. His father was the principal of the municipal school in 
Trihsees. After studying THEOLOGY in Rostock and Greifswald and receiving his 
doctorate in 1736. Spalding worked as a tutor and then as a parish minister in Potrantnia. 
He moved to Berlin, where his responsibilities included not only those of a parish clergy 
but also the position of provost and membership on tl>e supreme CONSISTORY council 
for Prussia. 

Spalding is considered the main representative of NEOLOGY, the new theology of the 
eighteenth century. This 'modem theology" sought to overcome Protestant 
ORTHODOXY and PIETISM. The optimistic view of this theology understood God as a 
loving father whose wisdom and providence worked to lead humanity to its moral 
perfection. Ethics played a central role in this theology. 

Much of what new theologians advocated was taken from English theologians. 
Spalding was one of the most important purveyors of moderate antideist literature, made 
famous through his translations. These included Joseph Butler's Analogy of Religion, an 
apologetic work that weaves together Christian creed, scientific knowledge, and the 
fundamental principles of the Enlightenment. 

In 1748 Spalding won literary fame and significant ecclesiastical influence with his 
Cetlunken iil>ei die Bestimmung des Men alien (Thoughts on the Hunion Destiny). In this 
work he opposed the French philosophical materialism of tire court of the Prussian king 
Frederick II. Among his other successful publications were Gedtmken iiher den Wen dee 
(lefulde in t Christentum (Thoughts on the Value of Emotion in Christianity\ 1761.5th cd.. 
1784): Cher die Nutzlnirkeii des Predigtamtes undderen Befiirderwtg IOn the Usefulness 
of the Preaching Office and its Enhancement. 1772: 3rd ed.. 1791). in which lie opposed 
the dog-malic doctrines broadcast from the pulpit, and a kind of Itequest. Religion, eine 
Angelegenheii des Mens then (Religion, a Human Affair. 1797: 4th ed.. 1806). 

In Berlin and beyond. Spalding maintained a vigorous correspondence with many 
important personalities, including J.F.W.Jerusalem. JOHANN SALOMO SEMI.ER. 
Johann Wilhelm Ludwig Gleim. Christoph Friedrich Nicolai. FRIEDRICH ERNST 
DANIEL SCHLEIER-MACHER. Moses Mendelssohn, and IMMANUEL KANT. In 
protest against the religious edict of Johann Christoph Wollner. which required CLERGY 
in Prussia to teach only officially recognized DOCTRINE. Spalding resigned his 
leadership positions in live church in 1 788. 
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SPCK 


See Society foi Promoting Christian Know ledge 
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SPENER, PHILIPP JAKOB (1635-1705) 


German Pietist. Spener is known for having spearheaded a inovemem of moral and 
religious renewal within German LUTHERANISM known as PIETISM, which 
blossomed in tire aftermath of the destructive Thirty Years War < 1618-1648). 


Earfv Life and Education 


Bom in Alsace, the son of a councilor to the duke of Rappolstein. Spener was influenced 
in his youth by his reading of JOHANN ARNDT’S Wahres Chrisientum /True 
Christianity/, which countered a formalized system of ortltodox Lutheran DOCTRINE 
with an emphasis on a new birth, understood in terms of the categories of late medieval 
German mysticism. His reading of Puritan literature tsee PURITANISM), especially 
RICHARD BAXTER and Lewis Bayly, also heightened his interest in self-examination 
and predisposed him to theological study at the University of Strasbourg, where, under 
Johann Conrad Dannhauer’s influence (1603-1666). Ire was led to value the role of the 
LAITY, the vernacular reading of Scripture, and a casuistic approach to personal 
ETHICS and Sabbath observance. As was customary for theological students, he spent 
two years as a traveling scholar in SWITZERLAND. FRANCE, and GERMANY. In 
Geneva he fell under the influence of tire radical HUGUENOT preacher. Jean de Labadie 
(1610-1674). 


Ministry in Frankfurt am Main (1666-1686) 


After completing a doctorate in theology at Strasbourg, and marrying. Spener was called 
at the age of thirty-one to become senior of tire Lutlreran CLERGY at FrankfutVMain. 
Here he gave emphasis to reviving the tile of confiimation through a program of 
catechi/ation of the youth, as well as befriending tire youthful GOTTFRIED LEIBNIZ. 
He also instituted his method of activating the laity to assist the clergy in renewing parish 
life, by means of the collegia pleiails, private gatherings of ‘‘earnest" laity, first held 
biweekly in his home, where tire seinron of the previous Sunday was discussed. In time, 
other devotional literature was studied, and the central focus eventually became BIBIJi 
Study. 
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A prolific writer. Spener’s most noted work, which was highly acclaimed throughout 
Germany, was his Pin Deiicleria (1675). It appeared as the preface to a new edition of 
Arndt's Tnte Cltrialanliy. but it created such a sensation that it was soon published sep¬ 
arately. It was organized in three parts: an account of the shortcomings of the church of 
the day. the possibility of reform, and a program of specific proposals for effecting that 
end. These proposals were intended to address such abuses as churches controlled by the 
absolute pretensions of local princes, the rigid observance of class and ccclcsiological 
distinctions, and the duplicity implicit in a church life that was outwardly flourishing but 
which appeared to yield little evidence of producing genuine Christian life. Spener’s 
response to these conditions included a call for a more extensive use of Scripture, charity 
when engaged in controversy. PREACHING for purposes of edification, and the reform 
of schools, especially theological education (see EDUCATION. THEOLOGY: 
EUROPE). 

Spener's book reflected his efforts to activate the universal Christian priesthood, as 
announced in a sermon in 1669. which called for committed members of the congregation 
to serve with the clergy in reforming parish life. There was a tendency for the collegia 
l>tciaiii to be regarded as the I scan of the church, as an eeclesiolae in eictesiu. a church 
within the church, although this was not Spener's intention. To avoid charges of 
Donatism and to circumvent rumors of raging ANT1NOMIANIS.M in the lollegiae. he 
attempted to forestall the unchecked proliferation of conventicles, live small Bible study 
groups, by letters and tracts, and by requiring that they be held in the church, under the 
pastor's leadership, rather than in private homes. They were to be vehicles for parish 
reform and renewal, although they also precipitated withdrawal from the church on the 
part of the Frankfurt separatist leader Johann Jakob Schutz (1640-1690). 

Although Spener wrote against the separatists, lie did not regret forming the collegium. 
particularly because it represented the only place where all three social classes (the 
clergy, nobility, and general laity) could meet and strategize in live work of the 
CHURCH. Nonetheless, despite his initial enthusiasm for this structure, that Spener 
refrained from instituting CONVENTICLES in his later parish appointments. 


Service in Dresden < 1686-16911 and Berlin 11691-1705) 


After twenty years in Frankfurt. Spener accepted the post of first court chaplain to the 
elector of Saxony in Dresden < 1686-1691). Here he found some respite from controversy, 
with more leisure for serious theological writing. He also became acquainted with a 
younger teacher at Leipzig. AUGUST HERMANN FRANCKF. 11663-1727). whom he 
helped to obtain a post at the new Saxon university of HALLE. Spener's final |>ost was as 
inspector of churches and preacher in the Church of St. Nicholas in Berlin (1691-1705). 
Here he became more involved in live controversies of the Pietist movement, including 
several doctrinal and moral charges leveled against it by tire theological faculty of the 
University of Wittenberg, lire hotbed of Lutheran Orthodoxy. In his latter years, he 
consented to publish his voluminous letters and papers. He also served as sponsor at the 
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baptism of NIKOLAUS VON ZINZENDORF (1700-1760). providing a link with that 
renovator of the MORAVIAN CHURCH. 


Conclusion 


Spener differed from those Orthodox Lutherans who placed live doctrinal content of the 
Lutheran symbolical books on a par with Scripture. He balanced live Lutlteran concern for 
the inspiration of Scripture with an emphasis on live effects of the Bible on persons, 
through the activity of tl>e Holy Spirit. There was also an implicit doc trinal shift from the 
centrality of forensic JUSTIFICATION to the biological metaphor of regeneration. 

With an eschatological interest grounded in his doctoral dissertation on the Revelation 
of John, he held out hope for “better times” for the church on earth, and regarded 
Christian existence from the standpoint of its goal, its perfection in Christ. Spener’s 
devout, modest, and even cautious style belie the extent to which he became a central 
figure for church renewal in seventeenth-century Germany. 
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SPEYER, DIETS OF 


Two imperial diets, or legislative assemblies, met in Speyer. GERMANY in 1526 and 
again in 1529 primarily for the purpose of dealing w ith the religious controversy that had 
arisen within the Holy Roman Empire because of the theological teachings of MARTIN 
LUTHER. The first diet resulted in a unanimous agreement among the estates to suspend 
in effect the EDICT OF WORMS < 15211, which had outlawed Luther's teach-ings. until 
a general ecumenical council could be called. Three years later a council had not 
convened, so a second diet was held to decide tl>e issue. Heie the Catholic majority voted 
to rescind the 1526 Recess and to enforce the Edict of Worms. The evangelical minority 
formally protested the decision, but was disregaided. Their objection revealed a new 
corporate character of tire REFORMATION and led to a new designation for followers of 
re form— Prote slants. 


The Diet of Speyer. 1526 


In February 1525. Emperor Charles V achieved a decisive military victory over the 
French, allowing him to deal with the religious controversy within the German estates at 
an imperial diet. The diet was to convene in Speyer in tire spring of 1526. but by March it 
was apparent Charles would be unable to attend because of renewed conflict with the 
French, the papacy, and tire Turks, so he sent his brother. Ferdinand, instead. The 
business of the diet opened on June 25 with tire proposition sent by Charles instituting 
those assembled to resolve the religious issue by prohibiting liturgical innovation and 
requiring enforcement of the Edict of Worms. The Emperor also sent secret instructions 
to Feidinand informing him to cease all business if the discussion of the diet proceeded in 
a contrary direction. Wlren the proceedings diverged, however. Ferdinand revealed 
Charles's instructions. 

The estates were forced to delineate tire nature of their AUTHORITY in relation to the 
emperor's. From recent conflicts, paiticularly tire Peasants War of 1525. they had learned 
they could maintain their authority without Charles’s assistance through the formation of 
alliances, even transeonfcssional alliances. Thus, the estates stood together in unanimous 
agreement. On August 27 they resolved in the Recess that, with respect to the Edict of 
Worms, each ruler along with his subjects would "live, govern, and catty himself as he 
hopes and trusts to answer to God and His Imperial Majesty” until a general council 
convened. This agreement was meant as a temporary solution to the question of the 
enforceability of the Edict of Worms. Many of the estates insisted that tl>e edict could 
simply not be enforced. The Recess, supported by the Catholic estates, was nxant to 
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petrify the status quo. As time passed and a general council was not convened, the 
temporary solution became more pemianent. especially since tlse reform-minded estates 
proceeded to undeitake reform. 


The Diet of Speyer, 1529 


Two years later, as Charles continued his snuggle against FRANCE and its new English 
allies. Ferdinand, recently crowned king of both Bohemia and HUNGARY, also 
confronted political problems. First was the prospect of violence among the opposing 
religious patties in the German lands. Additionally he faced possible war with the Tuiks. 
which would require financial support from these same estates. Hoping to resolve these 
difficulties. Ferdinand, as the emperor's representative, called for a diet to convene in the 
spring of 1527. It was postponed twice, first when Ferdinand was unable to attend and 
then because of Charles's objections. Realizing the inevitability of such a meeting. 
Charles called for a diet to meet in Speyer in Febiuary 1529. again with Ferdinand as his 
representative. 

To Ferdinand's benefit, the imperial messcngeis were delayed, allowing him to 
modify live Proposition read to open the business of the diet on March 15. The 
proposition called for the revocation of the 1526 Recess of Speyer as well as the 
enforcement of the Edict of Worms. A committee drafted several new provisions: estates 
observing rise Edict of W’omis should continue to do so; evangelical estates in which the 
new leaching could not be abandoned without considerable trouble should discontinue all 
innovations; the mass could not be outlawed, communion in one kind could not be 
foibidden. those convicted of practicing rebaptism would be sentenced to death: 
CLERGY were forbidden to preach against the church's standard teachings: and the 
confiscation of property was outlawed. All provisions would he obligatory until a general 
council would make a final decision. 

On April 19 the Catholic majority voted to approve live committee’s proposal while 
simultaneously rejecting live evangelical opposition. The next day tlve evangelical estates 
submitted an official protest to the majority’s action. Appealing to the constitutional 
pnnesiaiio principle, they argued that the unanimous decision of the 1526 Recess could 
not be overturned by a majority decision. They contended timber that in matters 
concerning God's honor and the SALVATION of souls they were bound by conscience 
not to concede to the majority. Ferdinand and the Catholic majority rejected the protest. 
The Recess, approved on April 22. included only the majority decision. 

With their communal stand the newly dubbed "Protestants"—John of Electoral 
Saxony. Philipp of Hesse. George of Brandenburg-Ansbach. Wolfgang of Anhalt. Ernst 
and Franz, of Braunschweig-LUneburg. and the cities of Strasburg. Nuremberg. 
Heilbronn. Ulm. Constance. Lindau. Memmingen. Kempten. Nbrdlingen. Reutligen. 
Isny. Saint Gall. Weissenburg. and Windesheim—achieved a new corporate character for 
the evangelical movement. Although they remained in Speyer, some took steps to form a 
defensive alliance should the dispute turn violent, but this was later hindeied by 
theological disagreements. Many of these Protestants, however, would come together 
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again in 1530 to make a theological defense of the evangelical movement with the 
AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 

See also Lutheranism: Lutheranism. Gcimany 
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SPIRITUALISM 


Spiritualism is described as a theological tendency and religious movement that seeks 
direct spiritual communication with God. while minimizing or rejecting external, material 
media, for example. SACRAMENTS. CLERGY, and Scripture. Spiritualism derives 
ultimately from the BIBLE and the Platonic tradition. In the early church the impact of 
both can be seen in pneumatic movements such as Montanism and theologians such as 
Origen and Augustine. Although tire elements of spiritualism were pervasive in 
THEOLOGY thereafter, the mass of the population adhered to a materialist approach in 
the cult of the SAINTS, the sacraments, and the clergy. That is. because they imagined 
spirit as a fine material substance, they readily accepted its presence in and transmission 
by material objects. 

Beginning in the eleventh and twelfth centuries spiritualism became much more 
prominent both among the orthodox and the heterodox (heretics) as a reaction to growing 
clerical power and increased emphasis on the objective sacrality of live CHURCH, the 
clergy, the sacraments, and other holy objects. Tl>e REFORMATION is the result and 
heir to these concerns. All Protestant theologies were spiritualist as compared to Catholic 
DOCTRINE and practice. The Radical Spiritualists te.g.. THOMAS Mt'NTZER. 
SEBASTIAN FRANCK. CASPAR SCHWENCKFELD) went beyond live Magisterial 
Reformers (e.g.. MARTIN LUTHER and JOHN CALVIN). They denied the need for any 
visible church, clergy, or sacraments. The erection of state churches made Spiritualism 
attractive to those who resisted tire legal imposition of belief and who complained of the 
lack of fervor that they decried in the established churches. Spiritualism provided 
thinkers like JOHN LOCKE with arguments for religious TOLERATION. A pervasive 
non-aggressive spiritualism allows Western societies to escape the cycle of religious 
conflict and WAR seen elsewhere. 

At the root of “Spiritualism" is tire “Spirit." Christian Spir it derives from two quite 
different sources: Platonic “Mind" and biblical “Spirit." Both Platonic “Mind" and Ideas 
are immaterial—tire Ideas exist apart from Mind and physical reality in a superior realm 
of which the physical universe is an inferior reflection. The Ideas are eternal, unchanging, 
and absolute. SALVATION for the human is achieved by looking within and ascending 
to this higher reality through use of the rational powers of the intellect. Tire mind 'turns 
its hack" on the external, material world and the physical desires and emotions (which 
Platonists associated with tire body) that it provokes. The goal is eternal rest in tire static 
perfection of the Ideal realm. Platonism accepts a stark dualism between mind and body, 
immaterial and material, with the latter incapable of containing or conveying the former. 
Rather, material reality, the world of bodies, is a distraction and obstacle to be avoided. 

By contrast, biblical Spirit, in both the Old and New Testaments, is a force that shakes 
NATURE, transforms humans, and drives them to do God's will. Tire Bible does not 
describe the Spirit as immaterial and Spirit's behavior suggests physical power and 
presence. Its effects on humans can include a quiet wisdom, but more often involve 
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heightened states of faith, fear. hope. love, anger, and the full range of human emotions. 
Spirit is an active force that works upon humans, not a crystalline perfection toward 
which humans strive. Although Spirit sometimes made use of an initial period of 
withdrawal to remake the human into a fitting instrument of God's will. Spirit normally 
propels humans to work in tire world, not to flee it. Unlike tire INDIVIDUALISM often 
associated with Platonism, biblical Spirit created community—the People of God or the 
church. Biblical Spirit could dwell in. be conveyed by. and make use of bodies and 
physical objects, although it also worked directly. Its effects ranged from military victory, 
to miracle, to prophecy, to individual enlightenment. Spirit was often associated with 
resistance to injustice, the rescue of the weak, and the punishment of the powerful. 
Biblical Spirit’s dualism was not mind and matter, but spirit treliance on Godi and flesh 
(reliance on self or other humans). 

Early movements like Montanism continued live biblical tradition. They appealed to 
prophecy against a growing clericalism, incieasing reliance on the written Word, and 
marginalization of the pneumatic elements so characteristic of New Testament 
Christianity. Although structure eventually won out over spirit, biblical Spiritualism 
remained an option wherever live Bible was known. Radically dualist Gnosticism drew on 
Platonism. Within the institutional church, however. Christian thinkers trained in 
classical philosophy planted live seeds of Platonic Spiritualism. Already visible in 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen. Platonism was pervasive after the CONVERSION of 
the emperor Constantine when the learned elites joined the church and created 
sophisticated theological systems using Greek philosophy. Neoplatonists like Augustine 
produced a Christian understanding of the Spirit and of God by equating Platonic 
immaterial mind with biblical spirit. The implications for the Eucharist or LORD'S 
SUPPER were apparent in Augustine’s famous line "Why do you prepare your teeth, if 
you have faith you have already eaten." Protestant reformers cited that passage 
repeatedly. 

The fall of the Roman Empire, live decay of education, and the reduction of the learned 
elite to a few scattered clerics prev ented the spread of Platonic Spiritualism to the church 
as a whole. A materialist understanding of Spirit remained common for the mass of the 
population and clergy. The theological defense of a real presence (sec 
TRANSUBSTANTlATlONl of Christ in the bread and wine of the Eucharist resulted. 

The revival of Europe in the eleventh and twelfth centuries established a spiiitualistic 
trajeclory leading to the sixteenth-century Protestant Reformation. The weight of new 
bureaucracies in church and state provoked popular resistance and HERESY that drew on 
the biblical Spirit for its authorization. Monastic (see MONASTICISMi and university 
cultures produced mysticism (direct ecstatic union with Godi and further elaborated 
immatcrialist theologies. New religious ordeis (e.g.. Franciscans and Dominicans) spread 
both intellectual/religious currents in the wider culture, primarily through PREACHING. 
Joachim of Fiore predicted a new Age of the Spirit: rigorist Franciscans who rebelled 
against the church were labeled the Spirituals, and the spiritual human (homo spiiiluulin) 
became the goal of ascetic and devotional regimens. By live beginning of the sixteenth 
century, "spiritual" had become a term that was promiscuously used to describe any form 
of piety or prac tice of which one approved, a meaning that it retains to this day. 

A Neoplatonist revival on the eve of the Reformation caused live rediscovery and 
publication of the entire surviving corpus of Platonic and Platonist writings. Erasmus of 
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Rotterdam. who influenced many first-generation Protestant reformers, recast 
Neoplatonic thought into a Christian vision marked by simplicity, inwardness, and lack of 
interest in the outward trappings of medieval Catholicism. 


The Reformation 


Every form of sixteenth-century Protestantism embraced a more “spiritualized'' 
Christianity than did medieval Catholicism. The number, frequency, and sacrality of the 
sacraments were drastically reduced. Popular piety was curtailed or eliminated. The cult 
of the saints was outlawed. The clergy were denied a superior sacral status. All post- 
biblical miracles were viewed with suspicion or rejected. After a brief flotation with late 
medieval mysticism, however. Luther was little affected by Platonism as his retention of 
a real presence in the l.ord's Supper shows. His core teachings of JUSTIFICATION by 
FAITH alone and Scripture alone also owed little or nothing to that spiritualistic tradition. 
Reformed Protestantism le.g.. HULDRYCH ZWINGLI and Calvin), by contrast, owes 
much to the Platonic tradition, as its arguments against a real presence and its hostility 
toward religious art make manifest. The Radical Spiritualists drew the logical, if 
unacceptable to the other Protestant reformers, conclusions. 

Radical Spiritualism assumed three identifiable forms whose differences derive from 
their ultimate biblical and Platonic sources. MUntzer is live purest representative of the 
biblical spirit among tlse Radicals and. perhaps. in the Reformation as a whole. Assuming 
the role of an Old Testament prophet, lie thundered against secular rulers and clergy, both 
Catholic and Protestant, as enemies and oppressors of the people of God who coriupted 
God s Word and practiced ' idolatry." He emphasized God’s continuing revelation to 
Christians, the need for inspiration to understand Scripture, and the direct implantation of 
faith by God. that is. not through the Bible. MUntzer denied the real presence and 
criticized infant BAPTISM, but he retained both the laird’s Supper and infant baptism. 
Franck offered the most thoroughgoing Platonic Spiritualism. He dismissed all the 
sacraments as toys that God had given to the earliest Christians in their childish 
weakness. They were no longer necessary or useful. Rather, they were an impediment. 
The clergy were also superfluous, but dangerous, because they sought to impose their 
fantasies on others. Franck found no use for the church as a body of believers. His was an 
intensely individual appropriation of the Christian message. As for the Bible he found it a 
dark and contradictory book whose obscurity forced Christians to look elsewhere— 
inward—for the true Word of God. He and Schwenekfeld were two of live most 
consistent defenders of religious toleration in the Reformation. Schwenckfeld’s 
Spiritualism owed much to medieval Catholic Eucharistic piety. Medieval theologians 
had overcome the spirit/matter dualism by arguing that material objects, including the 
flesh and blood of Christ, could in fact "contain" attd "convey" Spirit, despite the 
manifest contradiction involved. Schwenekfeld retained that mystery, but internalized 
attd "spiritualized" it so that the entire interchange took place within the believer. An 
Inner Word. Inner Baptism, and Inner Supper replaced the outer Bible and sacraments. 
Christ, the inner teacher, replaced live clergy. Schwenckfeld’s rejection of the outward or 
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visible church was less thoroughgoing than Franck's. Although the church had vanished 
with the Apostles, it would return with Christ at the end of time. The outward Eucharist 
and baptism would also be reinstituted, but as mere symbols of the true inner rites. 

Although Spiritualism became pervasive during the Reformation and thereafter, it is 
impossible to determine exactly live extent of its influence. Munt/er had imitators, but the 
violence that they ignited quickly consumed them. We know of many other writers from 
the sixteenth century whose thinking was Spiritualist or at least spiritualizing in the way 
of Franck or Schwenckfeld (e.g.. Valentin Crautwald. Hans Bundeilin. Christian 
Entfcldcr. Johannes Cumpunus. VALENTIN WEIGEL. Dhk Volketszoon Coomhcrt). 
Schwenckfeld had a popular following in Silesia whose descendants now live in the 
UNITED STATES. However, the vast majority of practicing Spiritualists were Christians 
who maintained a silent resistance where state churches ruled (see 
CONFESSION ALIZATIONi. or an independence of all churches (called "libertinism" by 
Calvini in areas where membership in the official church was not legally required, as in 
the NETHERLANDS. In live seventeenth century PIETISM'S call for a more heaitfelt 
faith continued the Spiritualist tradition, although so did a Rationalism that led to DEISM 
and beyond. John Locke drew on Spiiitualist arguments to advocate religious toleration 
and that has reshaped the religious landscape in Anglo-Saxon countries. 

In lire modern West the Spiritualist conviction that each believer has direct access to 
the divine Spiiit. that no person or institution can or should impose a faith on another, and 
that external rites—“empty rituals"—are inessential has become a new ORTHODOXY 
for many and. perhaps, most Christians. 
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SPORTS 


Overview 


Serious academic study of the relationship between Protestantism and spoits has been a 
product of the new interest in social history that began in the 1960s. Despite a great deal 
of detailed historical research, no one overarching theory that convincingly explains the 
interaction between tire two has achieved widespread assent. This is partly because of the 
diversity of Protestant denominational attitudes to sports, but also because the nature of 
sports has changed considerably over time. For this reason it is helpful to begin by 
looking at sports and Protestantism in preindustrial society. 

In the period from 1501) to 1800. spotting activities were largely local in character and 
formed part of a wider and predominantly rural pattern of leisure that could include 
religious festivals, fairs, and holidays that were governed by the rhythms of the 
agricultural year. Protestants viewed many of these traditional kinds of sporting activity 
with suspicion, but we need to be careful not to caricature Protestant and particularly 
Puritan attitudes to sports as entirely negative. 

The period from 1800 to about 1880 can be characterized as the formative period in 
the creation of modern sport. Seen by historians as intimately connected with live growth 
of INDUSTRIALIZATION and urbanization, sports became more national in character 
.iimI more governed by explicit rules. Protestant attitudes to sports underwent significant 
changes in this period. Beginning in ENGLAND, what was called "muscular 
Christianity'’ emphasized the links between sporting and spiritual prowess. This ideal 
assumed that sports were participant and amateur activities. Finally, the late nineteenth 
century saw the advent of modern professional sports as forms of mass entertainment. 
Although many professional teams owed their beginnings to Protestant initiatives aimed 
at EVANGELISM, in the twentieth century spoits came to seem more of a rival than an 
aid to Protestant Chris-tianity. Sport in this period was often described as a new form of 
religion. Nevertheless, among some evangelical Protestant groups attempts to convert 
men to Christianity continued to associate the gospel with sportsmen and with sporting 
achievement, although as a form of consumcrist entertainment modem sport is less 
closely identified with Protestant theology and practice than in the nineteenth century. 
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Protestantism and Sports: Th to riling the Relationship 


The new forms of social history that emerged in the 1960s stimulated interest in this 
subject from two different directions. On the one hand, historians of religion were 
encouraged to move beyond a theological and institutional focus in their studies of 
Protestantism and of tire REFORMATION and to study tire interaction between these 
movements and elite and popular CULTURE. Although much of this wort: has 
concentrated on topics such as SEXUALITY. MARRIAGE, and GENDER, some work 
has been done on the impact of Protestantism on other aspects of culture including sports. 
On tire other hand, social historians began to study the history of sport in its social and 
cultural context, although much of this work has emphasized the relationship between 
modernization and sports, and has tended to neglect religion. One notable earlier 
pioneering thinker who attempted to combine these approaches was MAX WEBER in his 
19<H-19<)5 work The Prole non! Eihic and r/ie Spirit of Capiiahun. Weber argued that 
what he called Protestantism’s doctrine of worldly ASCETICISM, in which work became 
part of the Christian’s calling, created a hostility to traditional forms of recreation and 
sports. Weber’s insights remain valuable and still inform our understanding of the 
relationship between PURITANISM and sports. However, attempts to build on his work 
and to create a coherent theoretical perspective for understanding the relationship 
between sports and Protestantism have remained problematic because many researchers 
have noted not only hostility between the two. but also notable affinities. Jay Coakley has 
suggested that this contradiction may be more apparent than real, given that the Weberian 
Protestant ethic—with its emphasis on rationality, organization, self-discipline, hard 
work, and success in one's calling—is compatible with, and may well have contributed 
to. tire development of modern forms of sports. However, because interest in sports has 
not been limited to Protestant cultures, and because Protestantism has been an 
exceptionally diverse form of religious belief and practice, it seems more helpful to 
regard such theoretical perspectives as stimuli to thought and re-search and to proceed by 
adopting a more historically based approach to this subject. 


Sports and Protestantism in Preindustrial Society 


On the eve of the Reformation, sporting activities were very different in form and social 
significance from the kinds of professional codified sports that we now associate with the 
term sport. Upper-class pursuits included hunting, hawking, jousting, and tennis. 
Archery, an important form of military training, and horse racing tended to transcend 
class distinctions. There also existed a range of more exclusively popular activities such 
as football, bowling, wrestling, animal baiting, and cockfigluing. The latter were often 
conducted according to local rules and took place on the great religious holidays such as 
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Christmas, Epiphany. Shrove Tuesday, ami Pentecost, or on the feast days of the patron 
SAINTS of particular parishes or guilds. Such events were also marked by more general 
communal celebrations that might include mystery plays, dancing, and beer drinking. 

Like their medieval Catholic predecessors, early Protestant reformers were often 
hostile to popular sports because they linked them to what they regarded as dangerous 
and immoral habits including drinking, gambling, sexual license, and failure to attend 
church. However. Protestants had two further distinctive theological reasons of their own 
for suspicion of sports. First, they associated them with a Catholic way of life that they 
rejected as superstitious. Second. LUTHERANISM sought to emphasize the 
PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS within the Christian scheme of SALVATION. 
This was tn reaction to what Protestants believed had been the false dichotomy within 
medieval Catholicism between the priestly and monastic religious life of the elite and that 
of the rest of the population. One result of this change was to endow work, along with all 
other aspects of secular life, with a new kind of importance. Oise's worldly occupation 
and recreations became part of one's calling as a Christian. Although this meant that 
sports could be engaged in as a means of maintaining physical health or as part of a 
regime of military training, without such justifications, sports appeared to be forms of 
idleness that hindered live Christian’s struggle to lead a godly life and thereby attain 
eternal salvation. 

MARTIN LUTHER exemplifies this attitude in his 1523 work. On Temporal 
Authority: To What Extent it Slioiihl he Obeyed. After stressing the high calling of the 
Christian prince to lead a life of devoted service to the needs of the people. Luther 
considered the objection that this would leave no time "for princely amusements— 
dancing, hunting, racing, gaming and similar worldly pleasures." His reply was that. "We 
are not here teaching how a temporal prince is to live, but how a temporal prince is to he 
a Christian, such that he may reach heaven.” Nevertheless, such rigorism was combined 
with a sense of proportion. In his 1524 program for live education of boys who were not 
destined to be scholars. Luther advocated one to two hours of schooling each day. This 
was to be combined with teaching at house or learning a trade to limit, but not eliminate, 
the amount of time that hoys would otherwise spend in "hall playing, raeing. and 
tussling." The Zurich reformer HULDR1CH ZWINGL1 took a similarly balanced, but 
cautious view. Games with educational value, such as chess—which taught mathematics 
and strategy—were permissible, but only in moderation, "since there are souse who 
neglect the serious business of life and devote themselves to this alone.” Dicing and card 
playing were to be banned. Games such as "running, jumping, throwing, fighting and 
wrestling” were. Zwingli acknowledged, prevalent among almost all nations, but 
especially among tlse Swiss who found them "useful in many different circumstances.'' 
Wrestling, however, was to he engaged in only with moderation, and Zwingli foursd no 
great value in swimming, although Ise admitted that it was on occasion "pleasurable to 
immerse our limbs in water and become a fish." 

In the draft of Ecclesiastical Ordinances that he drew up for the city of Geneva in 
1541. JOHN CALVIN made a similar distinction between different kinds of sports, 
decreeing that "no one is to play at games played for gold or silver or at excessive 
expense.” In practice Calvinist authorities were more diligent than their Lutheran 
counterparts in their attempts to regulate the lives of Christian citizens through the 
religious sanctions imposed by CONSISTORY courts. The same was true of Puritans in 
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England in the seventeenth century. although their effoits did not go uncontested. In 1618 
King James I issued a declaration that came to be known as The Kin ft's Hint of S/ioru. 
which was written in response to disputes in Lancashire between Puritans on the one 
hand, and Anglicans and Roman Catholics on like other, as to the morality of traditional 
sports. Conservative Protestant Anglican opinion rejected the Puiitan case (sec 
ANGLICANISM). The declaration stated that it was tire king's wish that after the end of 
divine service, activities such as “archery for men. leaping, vaulting, or any other such 
harmless recreation’' were not to be piohibited. During the English CIVIL WAR. when 
Puritan influence was in the ascendant. Parliament in 1644 issued an ordinance stating 
that “no person or persons shall hereafter upon the Lord's Day use exercise, keep, 
maintain, or be present at any wrestlings, shootings, bowling, ringing of bells for pleasure 
or pastime, masque, wake, otherwise called feasts. Church-ale. darning, games, sport, or 
pastime whatsoever." Again, we should notice that sports were viewed here as pan of a 
much wider range of suspect activities and that tike tluust of the legislation was aimed at 
Sabbath-breaking rather than at spoils as such. When in 1647 Parliament abolished the 
traditional church festivals of Christmas. Easter, and Whitsuntide, it decreed that 
alternative days for recreations should be established on the second Tuesday of each 
month. The same pattern of a Puritan attempt to limit what were deemed to be unsuitable 
types of sporting activities, tempered by Protestant denominational variety, was exported 
to colonial America. For example. Puritans in Massachusetts Bay. although conceding 
what the fust governor of the Massachusetts Bay Company. John Winthrop. called the 
need to “recreate the mind with some outward recreation." were far from accepting the 
passion for horse racing that characterized the plantation society of Anglican-dominated 
Virginia. 


Protestantism and Sports in the Era of Industrialization 


During the nineteenth century profound changes began to occur in the nature of sporting 
activities. As a result of industrialization, urbanization, and the revolution in 
communications, sports such as football and cricket began to be organized on a national 
rather than a local basis. Agreed systems of rules and new forms of record keeping of 
results and of spotting achievements also contributed to this change. The modernization 
of sports was also. however. pattly created by a revolution in Protestant attitudes to such 
activities that, as we have seen, had hitheito been at best ambivalent. This change began 
in tike great English private boarding schools in which the playing of organized sports 
came to be associated with team spirit, masculinity, and Christian virtue. 

This revolution has come to be associated with the reforms of the Anglican Liberal 
Protestant clergyman. THOMAS ARNOLD, at Rugby school after Ike became its 
headmaster in 1828. In fact Arnold saw live organized playing of games such as rugby, 
football, and cricket as only one of many metltods designed to instill new standards of 
discipline into the hitherto often violent and unruly world of boys' hoarding schools. The 
equation of sporting activity with Christian holiness was popularized much more 
effectively by anothei Liberal Protestant clergyman and novelist. CHARLES 
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KINGSLEY, to whose writings ihe tcmi "musculai Christianity" was first applied (see 
LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). Although Kingsley repudiated this 
label, arguing that he did not seek to exalt physical qualities above spiritual ones, many 
of his heroes are characterized as engaging in sports. Even more important. Kingsley 
identified participation in sporting activities with English Protestantism and with English 
nationalism. By contrast, he depicted Catholicism as characterized by a foreign, 
unhealthy, and ascetic rejection of the body and of sporting activities (see 
CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT REACTIONS). For example, in Kingsley's 1851 
novel Yeuss the hero may be a 'poor w ild uneducated sportsman." but in contrast to his 
unflattering portrait of the sickly Roman Catholic piiest. Kingsley depicts him as “full of 
manhood." Rightly in Kingsley's view, his ideal Christian prefers the physical 
discomforts of duck shooting to the false asceticism of wearing hair shifts. The belief that 
the battle of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton can thus be seen as a 
product of Kingsley's heady blend of English Protestantism, spoils, and 
NATIONALISM. Kingsley’s identification of Protestantism, not Catholicism, with 
sporting achievement was of course a myth, although it was one that could influence the 
reality. Partly because of the association between spoils. Protestantism, and nationalism, 
in the nineteenth century major Catholic boarding sebools. such as Stonyhurst. were 
slower to adopt the cult of athleticism that characterized schools such as Eton and 
Harrow. When they did so. however, there is mi evidence that their pupils were any less 
accomplished spoilsmen. 

Muscular Christianity and its spotting ethos found a ready reception among many 
American Protestants. Tl»e incorporation of organized sports into elite colleges paralleled 
English developments. Yale inaugurated the first rowing club in 1843 and baseball, 
football, and athletics followed in the 1860s and 1870s. American advocates for the new 
cult of sports and Christianity were as persuasive as their English counterparts. For 
example, in live 1861 edition of his widely read book Christum Nurture, the 
Congregationalist minister HORACE BUSHNELL was highly critical of live puritanical 
strain w ithin American culture and w ith what he saw as its overemphasis on wotk. Sport 
and recreation were, he argued, fully compatible with faith. A major vehicle for the 
practical outworking of these ideas was tl»e Young Men's Christian Association (sec 
YMCA. YWCA), which had been founded in London in 184-1 and first appeared in 
America in Boston in 1851. Brandies created gymnasiums for physical training and 
promoted sports such as basketball and volleyball. By 1915 it seemed a commonplace for 
the Association's Bible Study secretary. Fred Goodman, to comment that "the risen Jesus 
is a member of every gymnasium class, of every athletic team in which there are 
Christians." The benefits of such activities could also be extended to women, although 
Protestant writers drew tlie line at their engaging in competitive sports because this, they 
feared, would encourage qualities deemed to be unfeminine. 

Scandinavian and German Protestants developed similar ideas about the beneficial 
role of sports in Christian EDUCATION, although they tended to place less emphasis 
than in America and Britain on the role of competitive team games and more on 
gymnastic training in the cuiriculum. German Protestantism had its own native tradition 
of Christian athleticism exemplified by the eighteenth-century Pietist JOHANN 
KASPAR LAVATER. who regarded efforts to peifect the human body as following on 
naturally from the Christian doctrine of the incarnation. By the end of the nineteenth 
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cemury. Protestant advocates of spoils and gymnastics stiuck much the same tone as then 
muscular Christian counteipaits in Britain. Thus the Protestant school teacher Konrad 
Koch, in his 1900 w ork Education for Courage through Gymnastics . Games and Span. 
identified the development of willpower and character with spoils. Christianity, and 
patriotism. 

The further spicad of these ideals across the globe was one of the consequences of 
nineteenth-century COLONIALISM. Protestants who believed in their Godgiven role to 
disseminate Christian civilization often saw spoils as one of its essential elements as well 
as being a useful means of its dissemination. The bestknown example of spotting 
missionaiy enterprise was the Cambridge and England cricketer C.T. STUDD. A devout 
Evangelical. Studd became famous as one of "the Cambridge Seven." a group of 
sportsmen who joined JAMES HUDSON TAYLOR'S CHINA INLAND MISSION in 
18X5. The effect of Studd on a group of university students encapsulated the ideals and 
hopes of tire muscular Christian movement. According to one observer he soon dispelled 
the then prevalent idea that Christians were "unfit for tire river or cricket field, and only 
good for Psalm-singing and pulling a long face." The spread of sports such as cricket and 
rugby throughout the British empire was one result of such enthusiasm. 


Protestantism and Mirdern Sport 


The latter part of the nineteenth centuiy saw the creation of modem spirit as an activity 
characteiized not only by participation by large numbers of people for health and 
recreation, but also by the existence of large-scale professional spoils organizations that 
exist primarily to provide forms of mass entertainment. Tire role of Protestantism in this 
change was a complex one. Muscular Chiistians envisaged sporting activities as forms of 
character building through self-discipline and not as means to financial gain. For this 
reason the ideal of amateurism was deeply ingrained in school and university institutions. 
In Britain, for example, the playing of football or soccer as it was often called was 
shunned by most private schools, especially after it became associated with the creation 
of a piedominantly professional league in the 1880s. Rugby football was piefericd 
because it retained its amateur status. For similar reasons in America, the YMCA's 
Athletic League stressed tl>e virtues of amateurism in sport and in 1911 severed its ties 
with the Amateur Athletic Union when it proposed to field professional teams. 

Despite these reservations. Protestant churches contiibuted significantly, if often 
unwittingly, to the development of spoits as forms of professional enteitainment. This 
was partly because of their belief that the spiritual benefits of spoils should he spread to 
not just the middle, but also to the woiking classes. Sports were also seen as a form of 
EVANGELISM, as a means of making the Christian gospel attractive to what the 
churches saw as the alarmingly large numbeis of lire woiking class who had no contact 
with Christianity. One result of this in Britain was that a number of football clubs that 
went on to become the backbone of the professional football league owed their origins to 
the initiative of local churches. This was true, for example, of Aston Villa in 
Biimingham. which was formed by young men associated with the local Methodist 
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chapel. In the industrial town of Sheffield in 1879 the local newspaper recorded the 
fortunes of eight church or chapel clubs. More of a pointer to lire future was tl>e outcome 
in Bolton where the football club was formed by a local CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
school in 1872 with the support of the local vicar. In 1877 it changed its name from 
Christ Church to Bolton Wanderers after a dispute with the vicar, thereby becoming a 
purely secular organization. 

The growth of mass sports as a form of entertainment that threatened to compete w ith, 
rather than support, religion was part of a much wider crisis that befell the movement to 
associate sports with Protestant Christianity in the early twentieth century. There were a 
number of reasons for this. Despite the enthusiasm of a generation of propagandists, not 
all Protestant leaders ever accepted that there was a beneficial link of this kind. More 
seriously, many facets of live cult of athleticism and games had causes that either had no 
logical links with Christianity or were antithetical to Christian beliefs and practices. 
These included fears over the supposedly declining virility of live white Anglo-Saxon 
male transported from the morally bracing atmosplwre of rural life to the sickly 
environment of the city; alarm over levels of teenage delinquency: and an often negative 
response to feminism and the supposed feminization of tire churches. The First World 
War also dealt a severe blow to live concept of heroic Christian sportsmanship. If it had 
been believed that the battle of Waterloo was the result of prowess on the games field, 
then the slaughter of millions of young men in the trenches of Europe could Ire said to 
have had similar ideological roots. Denominational rivalry proved to be another 
unintended consequence of linking spoils and religion. A notable example of this was the 
identification of Scotland's two principal football teams. Celtic and Rangers, with 
Catholicism and Protestantism, respectively. Finally, despite the assertions of Charles 
Kingsley, it became increasingly apparent that Protestantism had no convincing claims to 
a monopoly of interest in sport. As Pope Pius XII explained near the end of the Second 
World War. the Catholic Church regarded sport as a form of education and one that was 
closely related to morality. 

Yet interestingly, the symbiotic relationship between Protestantism and sports still 
continues, particularly in America. The belief that sports can be a means of evangelism 
has not disappeared. For example, the television evangelist JERRY FALW'El.L argued at 
the inauguration of the sports program at his Liberty University in the 1970s that 
Christian witness to young people worked better when Christians proved themselves to 
be their equal on the playing field. The evangelical men's organization Tire Promise 
Keepers, founded by a football coach at the University of Colorado, also enlists sport in 
its outreach to men. associating it with traditional models of MASCULINITY. Successful 
Christian sportsmen and women continue, as in the past, to he enlisted as potentially 
attractive exemplars of the Protestant Christian lifestyle. According to the National 
Basketball Association player David Robinson, playing sports provides ”a great 
opportunity to model Christ in front of a lot of people by the way I play and the way I 
conduct myself.” The belief in the character-building effects of sports is also still in 
evidence. For instance, the evangelist BILLY GRAHAM argued in 1971 that “The Bible 
says leisure and lying around are morally dangerous for us. Sports keeps us busy: 
athletes, you notice, don't take drugs." 

Graham’s mention of drugs and sport does in some respects have an unintentionally 
ironic ring given their misuse as performance enhancers in modern competitive sports. 
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This is one of a number of factors that suggest that the relationship between sports and 
Protestantism has become, for very different reasons, as problematic in tike twenty-first 
century as it was in the fifteenth. Although the examples of individual Christian sporting 
heroes and heroines can be presented as pait of a gospel of self-discipline and success, 
the aggression and naked materialism that surround much of modem sport as a form of 
mass entertainment make this connection difficult to sustain. Whether this her-alds the 
end of the long, complex, and changing relationship between Protestantism and sports 
remains to be seen. 
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SPURGEON, CHARLES HADDON (1834- 

1892) 


English revival preacher. The greatest preacher of the later nineteenth century in the 
English-speaking world was Chailes Haddon Spurgeon. Born in Kelvedon. Essex. 
ENGLAND, on June 19. 1834. he was converted and baptized as a believer in 1850 and. 
before he was twenty, he became minister of the prestigious New Park Stieet Baptist 
Church in London. When the congregation outgrew the premises, in 1861 Spurgeon 
started to preach in the purpose-built Metropolitan Tabernacle. He established a college 
to train pastors, issued weekly sermons, and wrote popular religious works. In 1887-1888 
he criticized other members of the Baptist Union in rise "Down-Grade Controversy" for 
drifting into theological liberalism (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND 
LIBERALISM) and withdrew from his DENOMINATION. He maintained his ministry, 
although with increasing bouts of ill health, until his death at Mentone in FRANCE on 
January 31. 1892. 


Early Life 


Spurgeon was molded by the powerful Puritan tsee PURITANISM) tradition of East 
Anglia. His father. John Spurgeon, was Independent minister at Tollesbury near 
Colchester in Essex and also worked as a coalyard clerk, while his grandfather James 
served as another Independent minister in the same county, at Stamhourne. There Charles 
spent part of his childhood. devouring the works in the library that had been assembled 
by successive ministers since the seventeenth century. In January 1850. at the age of 
fifteen, he was converted to a personal faith after [seating a sermon by a PRIMITIVE 
METHODIST local preacher in Colchester. In May. as a matter of personal conviction, 
he was baptized as a believer at Isleham in Cambridgeshire and. moving to Cambridge to 
teach, because the pastor of the small church in the nearby village of Waterbeach in 1851. 
His PREACHING was so remarkable that in 1854 he was called to the ministry of New 
Park Street Baptist Church in Southwark. London, which had previously been the 
congregation of John Gill and John Rrppon. leading Baptist theologians. 
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London Ministry 


Spurgeon rapidly became a pulpit sensation. Seemingly uncouth and certainly very 
young, he nevertheless possessed a self-command, a mastery of evangelical theology and 
a directness of address that deeply stirred his hearers and brought many CONVERSIONS 
(see EVANGELICALISM: EVANGELICALISM. THEOLOGY OF). He was censured 
for vulgarity, but the criticism only enhanced his celebrity. While his chapel was being 
extended, he preached in the Exeter Hall, the meeting place of the great evangelical 
societies, but it soon became necessary to secure an even larger building. To the disgust 
of his critics, he hired live Surrey Gardens Music Hall, a place of secular amusement, for 
evening services. On die first day there. October 19. 1856. there was a malicious cry of 
fire, the crowd panicked, and. to Spurgeon's great distress, seven people died. Yet his 
ministry continued to attract thousands. To accommodate them permanently, a vast new 
church, the Metropolitan Tabernacle, was opened in 1861. There, for the next thirty 
years. Spurgeon became one of the sights of London. His church grew from 232 members 
in 1854 to 5.311 at the end of 1891. He added a scries of institutions to the church- 
prayer meetings, evening classes, almshouses, and even an orphanage. The church 
magazine, called Tit Sword and the Trowel, a Colportage Society for distributing 
Christian literature, and a Book Fund for poorer ministers run by Spurgeon’s wife. 
Susanna, extended the influence of his ministry. Most significant among Spurgeon's 
creations was the Pastor's College, designed to train candidates for live ministry without 
regard for their financial circumstances or their educational qualifications. The theology 
taught in the college, like that of the founder, was distinctly Calvinistic (see 
CALVINISM). Spurgeon often supported his students in pioneering EVANGELISM and 
church planting. By the end of his lifetime over a fifth of the Baptist ministers in England 
a ltd WALES had been trained at his college (see BAPTISTS). 

Spurgeon remained an outspoken Baptist and conservative Evangelical all his life. In 
1864 he denounced Anglican Evangelicals for remaining in a church that taught 
baptismal regeneration, and Ite became increasingly restive about the growth of liberal 
opinion in NONCONFORMITY In 1887 The Sword and the Trowel earned a series of 
articles warning of doctrinal downgrading, and Spurgeon withdrew from the Baptist 
Union. He was not opposing ARM1NIAN1SM. as has sometimes been supposed, for he 
had a Methodist preach for him in the aftermath of the "Down-Grade Controversy." 
Rather he was concerned that younger men were lax in their views on the 
ATONEMENT, biblical inspiration, and JUSTIFICATION by FAITH. He was 
disappointed, however, that few of even his own trainees followed him in severing 
denominational links. His sense of isolation was accentuated by separation from the 
Liberal Patty that he had previously strongly supported when, in 1886. he could not 
accept its policy of Home Rule for IRELAND. Rheumatic gout had brought on Bright’s 
disease, and in his last years he often traveled to recuperate in Mentone in the south of 
France, where he died in 1892. His writings, many of which remain in print, constitute a 
lasting memorial. They include the popular and witty John Ploughman's Talk < 18681 and 
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a multivolume extended commentary on the Psalms. The Treasury of David ( 1870-1886). 
His sermons, published weekly until 1917. continued to enjoy a huge international sale. 
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STAHL, FRIEDRICH JULIUS (1802- 

1861) 


German political theorist. Tire influential legal theorist and ecclesiastical policy maker 
was bom on January 16. 1802 in Wur/burg as Julius Jolson and died on August 10. 1861 
in Bad BrUckenau. Stahl grew up in an orthodox Jewish merchant family, but. inspired by 
Protestant neohumanism, he converted in 1819 to LUTHERANISM and took the new 
nanK for which Ire is known. 

Stahl studied law and graduated in 1827. In 1832 he became professor of the 
philosophy of law in Wur/burg. and in 1834 he moved to Erlangen, where he came under 
the influence of Lutheranism. The Prussian king Friedrich Wilhelm IV'. shoitly after his 
coronation, saw to Stahl's appointment as a professor in Berlin, with tire expectation of 
finding in him a sharp, convincing advocate who shared his understanding of the slate 
during the period of German restoration. Stahl did not disappoint the king s expectations, 
and his reputation and influence in politics and church policy grew accordingly. 

The two-volume Philosophic des Re, his I Philosophy of Law) that appeared in 1830 
(vol. 1) and 1837 fvol. 2) is Stahl’s greatest work. Influenced bv FRIEDRICH 
WILHELM JOSEPH VON SCHELL1NG. Stahl formulated the foundation of tire state 
not in liberal or romantic terms hut in terms of divine right, which consequently laid the 
foundation for tire Christian state. According to Stahl any form of popular sovereignty 
was the same as revolution, something Ire considered a continuous threat whose only cure 
was tire Christian state. To establish such a state, the idea of nation needed a theory that 
reasserted the duty of the throne, the state, and the CHURCH. With this intention Stahl 
wrote Die Kirchenverfassung mieh Lehre und Rechi der Protestanien <The Constitution 
of the Chun h according lo Protestant Doitnne and Law. 2nd ed.. 18621 and Cher das 
inonarchisihe Prinzip I On the Principle of Monarchy! in 1846. In 1853 Ire gave his idea 
its most pointed conception in tire work Der P rates tanusmas a Is polilisches Prinzip 
<Protestantism as Political Principle). 

Stahl was a brilliant speaker who had a tremendous impact not only as a professor but 
also as a popular writer and politician. In 1848 he helped found the Conservative Party in 
Prussia and its main newspaper, tire Neae Preussische Zenung. Because of the iron cross 
on the title page, it was generally known as "Kreu/.zeitung." The end of the period of 
restoration 11858-1861) also brought an end to his influence. His conception of the 
Christian state had a lasting impact, however, not only in Prussia and GERMANY but 
also bey ond. 

See also Church and State. Overview 
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STANTON, ELIZABETH CADY (1815- 

1902) 


U.S. women's rights leader. Born in Jonestown, New York, into a prominent Presbyterian 
family (see PRESBYTERIANISM). Elizabeth Cady married attorney Henry Stanton in 
1840: they raised seven children. Active in the abolitionist movement. Stanton and her 
husband spent licit honeymoon at the Wor ld’s Anti-Slavery Convention in London (sec 
SLAVERY: SLAVERY. ABOLITION OFi. There sire. LUCRETIA COFFIN MOTT, 
and other women delegates were prohibited from being seated because of their sex. 

This discrimination prompted Stanton and Mott to organize the first U.S. women's 
rights convention in 1848 in Seneca Falls. New York. Stanton wrote the convention's 
Declaration of Sentiments modeled after tire Declaration of Independence, stating that 
"all nen and women are created equal." For the text fifty years, sic was the leading 
theorist of tic women's rights movement. In 1866 Stanton established tic American 
Equal Rights Association with Mott and Lucy Stone: founded the National Woman 
Suffrage Association with Susan B. Anthony in 1869. serving as its president until 189<): 
credited The History of Woman Suffrage (1881-1886) with Anthony and Matilda Joslyn 
Gage: and wrote numerous articles on women's right to vote, equal wages, fair 
DIVORCE laws, access to EDUCATION, and property ownership. 

Stanton devoted her final decades to attacking women’s oppression by organized 
Christianity. In 1895 and 1898 she published The Woman's Bible, two volumes of 
seething critiques of women's roles in tic Old and New Testaments. Although a 
committee was credited with tic work. Stanton wrote over half tic commentaries herself. 
She lauded uppity biblical women like Eve. Jael. and Esther, and vilified contemporary 
Christian women who obeyed clerical injunctions to submission. This radical work 
alienated her from many suffragists. Stanton died in 1902 in New York City. Her legacy 
is an indomitable faith that wonen can think and live for themselves apart from men. 
church, or state. 

See also: Women; Wonen Clergy: Feminist Theology: Womanist Theology 
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STATISTICS 


This article outlines the quantification of Protestant affiliation in the context of global 
Christianity and world religions. Every year, v irtually all of live world s 8.600 Protestant 
denominations conduct an in-house census asking clergy and lay leaders a wide variety of 
statistical questions. These cover in aggregate 180 major religious subjects and number 
more than 1.000 different variables. This whole exercise costs live churches $600 million 
annually. Its long-established puiposes are threefold: to assist live churches in analyzing 
their past, in deploying their resources for the present, and in planning for the future. 
Table I summarizes the results of these censuses worldwide and across the years 1900- 
2050. the latter being conservative future predictions based on current long-term trends. 


Origin of the Term "Protestant’* 


In the year 1529 in Germany, the Second DIET OF SPEYER voted to rescind previously 
agreed-upon laitheran geographical expansion. A minority of five German princes of the 
Holy Roman Empire and fourteen free cities then issued a formal "Protestation” t Latin. 
pnnesiailo). Thereafter, supporters of Lu-theran doctrines on the European continent 
began to be called, and to call themselves. “Protestants." After 1600. Calvinists, who up 
to this point were termed "Reformed," began to be included in the term Protestants. Two 
distinct applications of the term then gradually arose, resulting in widely differing 
statistics, as follows and as systematized in Table 2. 

Core Proiesianis. This term is used here to depict the original Lutheran and Reformed 
churches of Europe together w ith the vast number of denominations linearly descended 
from them, holding to live basic REFORMATION doctrines and calling themselves land 
called by others) by the same term "Protestants" (in German, euotgellsehen: in French. 
ei-angMiques: in Spanish. Portuguese, and Italian, eitingelicos). Major dictionaries agree 
w ith this definition, thus Protestant churches are "Christian churches separating from the 
Roman Catholic Church in live Reformation of live 16th century or from another 
Protestant church to defend beliefs and practices held vital” (Webster’s Third New 
International Dictionary of the English Language fWTNIDELi). Their numbers are 
represented in Table I by live one single line "Protestants” across the table in bold type. 
In the year 2000. their total of affiliated church members can be seen to have been 
342.002,000. increasing at a rate of approximately 4.565.000 per year. These may he 
regarded as constituting the whole of mainstream historic Protestantism lin German. 
Pnnestaniismus; in Frcnch. Protest,intisme). As well as "historic Protestants.” they could 
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also be called ‘'classical Protestants." '“inner Protestants." and even "Protestants proper." 
For convenience, the term "Core Protestants" is adequately descriptive. 

Table 1. The Pilgrimage of Protestantism and its 
Affiliated Church Members in the Context of 
Global Christianity and World Religions. 190ft- 
2050 



Wider Protestants. Dictionaries record the narrow or straightforward definition above 
but all add a second, wider definition. Webster’s New World Dictionary of the American 
Language (NWDAL) defines "Protestant" as not only a member of Geiman/FrencIV 
Lutheran/Calvinist churches, but also as "any Christian not belonging to the Roman 
Catholic or ORTHO DOX EASTERN church." This is a huge expansion of the 
definition. Many government census organizers, administrators, journalists, and even 
scholars follow this definition of Protestant to cover and include all oilier non-Catholic 
and non-Ouhodox traditions. 

This wider usage has arisen over like last five centuries, both in popular usage and in 
ecclesiastical parlance, as well as in those scholarly circles. It arose to meet the need for a 
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shorter, simpler overall classification and typology of Christians for those persons 
working with or frustrated by the vast complex of more than 300 different varieties of 
Christian denominations. The most widely used such typology simplifies the 
nomenclature to three categories only—dividing all Christians into Catholics. Orthodox, 
or Protestants. 

Table I shows the numerical implications of this enlarged definition. While Core 
Protestants are shown in hold on lire line "Protestants.” this second usage, here termed 
Wider Protestants, now includes all four lines in bold type—those four basic megablocs 
known as Protestants. Anglicans. Independents, and Marginal Christians. 

A caution needs to be stated at this point. These last three additional megablocs do not 
normally call themselves Protestants. First, although NWDAL had extended its core 
definition of a Protestant to include "a member of any of the Christian churches as a 
result of the Reformation." it expanded tire definition by adding the words "especially a 
Lutheran. Calvinist, or Anglican.” Anglicans themselves prefeued (and still prefer) to 
describe themselves not as "Protestant." but rather as "Catholic and Reformed.” Since the 
High Church OXFORD MOVEMENT of 1833. several thousand Anglican clergy of 
Anglo-Catholic or Anglo-Roman persuasion oveitly rejected the label "Protestant” for 
themselves, for tire CHURCH OF ENGLAND, and for tire entire Anglican Communion. 
Moreover. WTN1DEL states that to define “a member of the Anglican Church” as 
"Protestant" is now an "archaic” usage, invalid since the reign of Charles I. This whole 
subject is investigated in depth in the Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church 
(1997:1338-1340). 

Second. "Independents" are defined here as those claiming to be "independent of 
historic Protestant denominationalism.” In most cases they do not trace their roots to the 
Protestant Refomration in sixteenth-century Europe—one thinks of tire 75 million 
affiliated to the African Independent Churches, the 50 million in China's HOUSE 
CHURCH movement, or the 15 million nonbapti/ed Hindu believers in Christ. Tire vast 
majority of these 140 million indigenous believers in Christ do not understand the main 
languages of tire Reformation—Gentian. French. English—and hence there is little 
empirical sense in calling them "Protestants." 

Finally. "Marginal Chiistians” is the self-definition of those churches rejecting both 
Protestantism and mainstream Trinitarian Christianity (e.g.. Unitarians. JEHOVAH'S 
WITNESSES) although legal ding themselves as still on its margins. 

Having given this evidence, it is still valuable to accept this usage of "Wider 
Protestants." although many scholars or journalists do not indicate which usage they are 
using. For the credibility of the science of empirical Christianity, all quantitative use of 
the term "Protestants" needs to make clear what exact definition is meant. Table I assists 
in this clarification by analyzing tlie magnitude of its composition under those four lines 
in bold type labeled "Protestants.” "Independents.'’ "Anglicans.” and "Marginal 
Christians." The total shows that by mid-2000. wider Protestants numbered 833.457,000 
affiliated church members, increasing at a rate of approximately 14.554.000 per year 
(adding the four numbers under "Annual Change. Total”). 
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Table 2. Terminology, Usages, and Statistics of 
Protestantism in Al) 2000 The table depicts 
relations between the two major statistical 
constructs: Core Protestants and Wider Protestants. 
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A fuithei complexity arises because I94.780.CKN> Christians are doubly affiliated, 
which means that they are individually members of two or more Proreslant 
denominations at the same time, or members of one Protestant and one non-Proicstant 
body, or collectively members in congregations affiliated with two Proiestant 
denominations. Likewise. 22.695.000 persons are disaffiliated (baptized members who 
have subsequently abandoned Chiistianity hut without rescinding or notifying their old 
affiliation). Again. 14.530.000 persons are doubly counted religionists, these being 
mostly Hindus who are also followers of Christ. All of these factors enumerate Christians 
correctly, hut their precise definitions must be stated and recognized by their users. 

The relationship between core Protestants and Wider Protestants and their 
subcategories is set out in Table 2. The first half of the table. “’Basic Protestant statistics 
in 2000.“ gives a statistical profile of the five categories of Protestants. Its eight statistical 
measures demonstrate how core Protestants i column D> and the three non-core 
Protestants (Independents in column F. Anglicans in column G. and Marginal Christians 
in column Hi all add up to Wider Protestanis (column Bt Particularly noteworthy in 
passing is line 7. stating in column C that of the world's 196 distinct and different 
Christian World Communions (CWCs) of Protestant origin or character, ninety-two have 
been created by Independents with little or no assistance from the thirty-nine CWCs in 
column D or the forty CWCs in column G. 

The second half of Table 2. “ Relations with and Interest in Protestantism." gives a 
descriptive verbal profile of the five statistical varieties of Protestants. The final line 1221 
sums up the whole typology and its status: all Core Protestants belong to denominations 
characterized here as '‘Denominationalist.'' that is. controlled to some extent by strong 
centralized head-quarters and bureaucratic staff. Most Anglicans |80 percent) likewise 
belong to dioceses exercising centralized control over members and churches and 
finances. In strong contrast, virtually all Independents are Postdcnominationalists. which 
means that although they have created thousands of new netwoiks. new denominations, 
and new communions, they steadfastly reject all centralized denominationalist power or 
control over members and their local churches and finances. 


The Current Situation of Protestantism 


A further analysis of several aspects of Protestant phenomenology can now be made. 
From their humble beginnings in Central Europe in the early sixteenth century. 
Protestants are now found in eveiy country of the world, in soiik 32.470 wider Proiestant 
denominations with more than 2.7 million congregations claiming more than 833 million 
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follower*. Today’s Proiestaius. like other Christians, who were more than 80 percent 
white in 1900. are now found mainly in AFRICA. Asia, and LATIN AMERICA. This 
diverse collection of cultures and denominations at first may seem difficult to enumerate. 
But seen in the context of global efforts of counting Christians, there is actually a 
remarkably consistent wealth of data to draw on. To further undei stand the Protestant 
situation, one must first outline in more detail how all Christians and other world 
religions enumerate tlseir followers. 


The Overall Context of Counting 


Vast efforts are put into the collection of statistics relating to the 10.000 or so distinct and 
separate religions in today’s world. The most detailed data collection and analysis is 
undeitaken each year by some 34.000 Christian denominations and their constituent 
churches and congregations of believers. This massive, decentralized, and largely 
uncoordinated global census of Christians includes both local and global contexts. 
Around 10 million printed questionnaires are sent out in 3,000 different languages. This 
collection of data provides a year-by-year snapshot of the progress or decline of 
Christianity's diverse movements, offering an enormous untapped reservoir of data for 
the researcher to track trends and make projections. The most extensive of these inquiries 
is that done by the Roman Catholic Church. As with many other chureh leaders, all 
Roman Catholic bishops are required to answer, by a fixed date every year, a twenty-one- 
page schedule in Latin and one other language asking 140 precise statistical questions 
concerning their work in live previous twelve months. Results are then published every 
January in Annuario Ponllflcio. The entire operation, undertaken in varying degrees by 
all Christian bodies and some non-Christian religions as well, is best termed the annual 
"religion megacensus." 


Government Censuses of Religion 


At the same time. live woild s governments also have—since the twelfth century— 
collected information on religious populations and practice. A question related to religion 
is thus asked in more than 120 of live world's countries in their official national decennial 
population censuses. Until 1990. this numhei was slowly declining each decade as 
developing countries began dropping the religion question as too expensive (in many 
countries, each census costs well over a half a million dollars per question) and. 
apparently, too uninteiesting. This trend appears to have reversed by 2001. Thus Britain, 
which produced the world's first national census of religious affiliation (the Compton 
Census in 1676). and later a religion question in tire national census of 1851 although 
none thereafter, reintroduced the question in Britain's 2000 census as the best way to get 
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linn data on each and every non-Chrislian nunoriiy to fairly apportion education, broad¬ 
casting. Iwalth care, and other benefits. 


Analyzing and Defining 


The starting point in any analysis of religious affiliation is the United Nations' 1948 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Article 18: "Everyone has the right to freedom 
of thought, conscience and religion, this right includes freedom to change his religion or 
belief, and freedom, either alone or in community with others and in public or private, to 
manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and observance." Since its 
promulgation, these phrases have been incorporated into the state constitutions of a large 
number of countries across the world, with many countries instructing their census 
personnel to observe this principle: If a person states that he or she is a Protestant, or a 
Catholic or other Christian (or Muslim. Hindu. Buddhist. Sikh. Jew. etc.), then no one has 
a right to say he or she is not. Public declaration or profession must he taken seriously. 
The result is a clear-cut assessment of the extent of religious profession in live world. 


Resolving Apparent Contradictory Data 


Meanwhile, a formidable amount of new material for each year is being collected by the 
religious bodies themselves. In a particular country, the results from these two methods 
(government censuses and religion mega census) can he strikingly different. For example, 
in Egypt, where the vast majority of the population is Muslim, elaborate government 
censuses taken every ten years for the last 100 years show that only some 5 percent of the 
population declare themselves as or profess to be Christians. However, detailed church 
censuses reveal the number of Christians affiliated with churches to he 15 percent of the 
population. Why this discrepancy? The reason appears to be that due to Muslim pressure 
on the Christian minority, to avoid being discriminated against many Christians are 
recorded in censuses by enumerators, or record themselves, as Muslims. Thus, any 
understanding of religious affiliation must take into account precisely what is being 
measured by these two approaches. 


A Threefold Dynamic of Change in Religious Affiliation 


Both of these sources—religions and governments—must be explored to gain an 
understanding of the total context of religious affiliation. With this in mind, the dynamics 
of change in religious affiliation over time can he limited to three sets of empirical 
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population data. Overall nunteiical growth among religious adherents (increase or 
decrease, per yeari may he measured by adding three components: ( 1 ) births minus 
deaths. (2) converts minus defectors, and <3) immigrants minus emigrants. All future 
projections of religious affiliation within any subset of the global population (normally a 
country’ or region) depend on this dynamic. 

Births Minus Deaths . The primary mechanism of religious change globally is births 
and deaths; the number of adlKtcnts goes up with the number of births and down with the 
number of deaths. Children are almost always counted to have the religion of their 
parents (this is the law in NORWAY and many other countries). This means that a 
religious population has a close statistical relationship to demography. The change over 
time in any given community is expressed most simply as the number of births into the 
community minus the number of deaths out of it. Many religious communities around the 
work! experience little else in the dynamics of their growth or decline. 

The impact of births and deaths on religious affiliation can change over time. For 
example, the recent Northern IRELAND census revealed a closing of the gap between 
Protestants and Catholics over the past three decades. Protestants used to make up 65 
percent of tl»e population, hut by 2001 this had dropped to 53 percent. Catholics, in the 
meantime, had grown from 55 percent to 44 percent of the population. This shift is due 
primarily to the higher birthrate among Catholic women. One would expect that, given 
time. Catholics w ould eventually exceed 50 percent of the population. But the census also 
revealed two countertrends: (I) the death rate among Protestants is falling and <2| the 
birth rate among Catholics is falling. Given these trends, forecasters believe that, hairing 
any other factors. Protestants arc likely to remain in the majority in the coming decades. 

Converts Minus Defectors. Nonetheless, it is common observation that individuals lor 
even whole villages or communities) change allegiance from one religion to anotlter lor 
to no religion at all). Within a specific Christian community, it should be noted that 
"converts per year" is often similar, or even identical, to the number of new persons 
baptized over the last twelve months. Defectois. in contrast, are never enumerated or 
recognized or even known about by each and every religion. In the twentieth century, this 
change was most pronounced in two general areas: 

1. Tribal religionists, more precisely termed ’ethnoreligionists." have converted in large 
numbers to Christianity. Islam. Hinduism, or Buddhism 

2. Christians in the Western world have defected to become nonreligious (agnostics) or 
atheists in large numbers. Both of these trends slowed considerably by live dawn of the 
twenty-fust century, however. 

Immigrants Mums Emigrants. At the national level, it is equally important to consider the 
movement of people across national borders. From the standpoint of religious affiliation, 
this can have a profound impact. In the colonial era in the nineteenth century, small 
groups of Europeans settled in Africa. Asia, and the Americas. In the late twentieth 
centuiy. people from these regions emigrated to the Western world. Thus, in the United 
Slates, such religions as Islam. Hinduism, and Buddhism grew faster than cither 
Christianity or the nonreligious and atheists. This growth is due almost entirely to the 
immigration of Asians. In Europe, massive immigration of Muslims has not only been 
transforming tlse spiritual landscape, hut also has now become a major political issue, 
notably in FRANCE. GERMANY. Austria, and ITALY and also in plans for European 
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Union expansion. In the Ccniral Asian countries of the former Soviet Union. Christianity 
has declined significantly every year since 1990. due to the mass emigration of Russians. 
Germans, and Ukrainians. 


Methodology 


In a recent survey volume, tables have been prepared enumerating both the Christian and 
religious situation for each of the world's 238 countries: see Country Tables I ireligions) 
and Country Tables 2 (Christian denominations) in Volume I of World Christum 
Encyclopedia: A Comparaihe Survey of Chun lies and Religions in the Modern World 
IWCE). A further analysis of the world’s 12.600 ethnic peoples and their 10.000 distinct 
religions has provided much additional context for these tables (WCE Vol. 2). Detailed 
descriptions of methodology explaining how the formidable technical difficulties were 
resolved in these tables arc found in the WCE and World Christian Trends. AD 30-AD 
2200 . Interpreting the Annual Christian Megacensus IWCT ). Every two years since 
1950. the databases have incorporated the updates of the United Nations' population 
database for all countries from 1950 to 2050 and for some 100 variables each. A 
summary global repon on the religion megaccnsus has been published annually in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica’s Book of the Year since 1987. 

Christian data are more complete globally than data on oilier religions. These data are 
presented in Country Tables 2 in WCE Part 4. "Countries." for each of the world’s 238 
countries. Statistics on the world's 33.800 denominations are given for 1970 and 1995. 
Christian data can then be presented in the total context of other religions and 
demographic data. This is done in Country Tables 1 for each country in WCE Part 4. 
"Countries." Here one finds a breakdown of live population into all of its constituent 
pieces—religious and nonreligious for live years 1900. 1970. 1990. 1995. 2000. and 2025. 
The growth rates of all categories from 1990 to 2000 are presented here as well. The 
results of this method have for selected years been shown in Table I. 


Further Details on Protestant Trends 


Table I illustrates ilie changing fortunes of Protestants over the twentieth century. First is 
their apparent decline in percentage of the world s population, dmpping from 6.4 percent 
in 1900 to 5.7 percent in 2000. This decline can he explained largely by the meteoric rise 
of Independents in the same period from only 0.5 percent to. coincidentally. 6.4 peivent. 
Many of these Independents are schisms from Protestants and Anglicans (thus the 
tendency for scholars to consider them all as Protestants). If one combines Anglicans. 
Independents. Protestants, and Marginal Christians, then a different picture emerges. 
Together, these represented 8.8 percent of the world's population in 1900. but had risen 
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to 13.4 percent by 2000. Nonetheless, the fastestgrowing segment remains the 
Independents. 

Second, as noted earlier, another significant trend is the changing ethnic and cultural 
mosaic of like Protestant world. What was largely a white chureh 100 years ago is now 
largely nonwhite. These "new Protestants'' have emerged largely from three phenomena: 

a. The CONVERSION of Roman Catholics in Latin America has been so pronounced 
that a major study was recently published with the title "Is Latin America turning 
Protestant?" 

b. The conversion of ethnoieligionists in Africa has meant that since I9<X). thousands of 
tribal groups have been penetrated by Protestant missionaries in sub-Saharan Africa. 
Although many of these new Protestants later split off and became Independents, most 
have remained within the Protestant denominations. 

c. To a lesser extent. Protestant MISSIONS among world religions, such as Islam oi 
Hinduism, have begun to make more progress in recent years. Most of these are found 
in Asia. 

Third. Protestants across the work! have been impacted by the Postdenominationalisi 
movement. Many churches no longer identify their denominations in their titles. 
Leadership structures have become less hierarchical. WORSHIP has become less formal. 
What Protestants have to offer amidst the fast-growing Post-denominationalist world, 
ironically, may be its continuity with historic Christianity. Many Independent Christian 
leaders are studying the lives and writings of MARTIN LUTHER and JOHN CALVIN in 
an attempt to find theological moorings for their movements. It is likely that Core 
Protestants will remain in a unique position to thus guide their Independent neighbors. 


Protestants and Catholics Each Reach 1.5 Billion 


Tabic I extends its statistical coverage into the future by cautious extrapolation from 
existing long-term trends. Four columns near the tight edge depict tike situation in 2025 
and 2050. One startling finding is that Core Protestants in 1900 and in 2050 both show a 
percentage of global population unchanged at 6.7 percent. Wider Protestantism, in 
contrast, is expanding unabated, to become 17.2 percent of the world by 2050. Observers 
carefully comparing all these figures in tire total context will have observed the even 
more startling finding that for tike first time ever in the history of Protestantism. Wider 
Protestants will by 2050 have become almost exactly as numerous as Roman Catholics— 
each with just over 1.5 billion followers, or 17 pereent of the world, with Protestants 
growing considerably faster than Catholics each year. Many believers bom in the 
twentieth century will be the church leaders guiding both constituencies at that time. 
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The Long-Term Future of Protestantism 


The future of the Protestant enterprise may he found in its growth outside of its Eumpean 
and American homelands. Oik? hundred ycan> from now. while continuing its traditions 
and doctrines. its cultural forms may be largely unrecognizable to Western Protestants. 
That may be an unintended consequence of its commitment to world evangelization, but 
it augur s well for its richness of cultural and linguistic diversity that Luther advocated for 
German Christians nearly 500 years ago. 

See also Anglicanism: Anglo-Catholic ism. Calv inism: Denominations: Lutheranism: 
Sectarianism 
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STOECKER, ADOLF (1835-1909) 


German theologian. Stoeeker is remembered as a Chiisiian socialist. anti-Semite, ardent 
Gentian nationalist, outspoken critic of Marxist socialism, prolific journalist, 
controversial court preacher in Berlin, member of the Reichstag, the German parliament, 
for twenty years, and leader of the Frrie Volktkirche movement. He was born in 
Halberstadt in northern GERMANY in 1835 and studied for the ministry at the 
universities of HALLE and Berlin. In 1874 Stoeeker was appointed by Emperor Wilhelm 
I to be a court preacher in Berlin, where lie preached sermons based on biblical 
Christianity, patriotism, and social reform until he was dismissed by Bismarck in 1890. 

Stoeeker became convinced that the traditional methods of pastoral care and charitable 
activities were inadequate responses to the needs of impoverished people and the 
challenges of social problems. In addition, he realized that the Social Democrats, with 
their Marxist-oriented revolutionary and atheistic agenda, would alienate the 
disestablished classes from both the church and live state. Therefore, in 1878 Stoeeker 
organized live Central Association for Social Reform and founded tike Christian Socialist 
Workers Party based on Christian and nationalistic principles as an alternative and 
competing political and social movement for the purpose of renewing and reforming 
society. After the party failed to elect any candidates. Stoeeker reorganized it as the 
Christian Social Party and added ANTI-SEMITISM to its platform because he had 
become convinced that the Judenfrage was one of the key elements of tike social problem. 
In 1880 Stoeeker was elected to the Reichstag, where he served until 1893. and then 
again from 1891 to 1908. 

In spite of his anti-Semitism and his linking of German NATIONALISM with 
Christianity. Stoeeker made a significant contribution to German Protestantism by 
reinterpreting individualistic and private faith isee INDIVIDUALISM) into a politically 
and socially oriented Christianity. For Stoeeker. the gospel was not just evangelical but a 
significant force that belonged in the everyday lives of people and the nation. Although 
not a blueprint, tire gospel, claimed Stoeeker. provided the necessary impetus and 
appropriate grounding for social change. Understanding human existence in historical 
terms, he argued that social change must be evolutionary because revolutionary attempts 
to sever humans from their past were alienating and dehumanizing. Stoeeker suppoited 
shaping social structures by the gospel vision of the KINGDOM OF GOD. although he 
recognized that this very vision always relativized any human effort to create it. Rejecting 
both individualized CHARITY and revolutionary approaches, he advocated the 
alternative of CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. Adopting the human-in-community 
perspective. Stoeeker argued for the dual approach of religious-ethical renewal <a change 
in individual human consciousness) and structural reform tan evolutionary change in the 
social, political, and economic structures of life and living). Although unsuccessful 
relative to (Ike church and nation at large. Stoeeker along with other Christian socialists 
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injected a significant perspective and alternative for those Protestants concerned with the 
plight of people marginalized by industrialized society. 

See also Industrialization 
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STONE, BARTON (1772-1844) 


American church leader and theologian. Born on December 24. 1772. at Port Tobacco. 
Maryland. Stone became a New Light Presbyterian pastor in Kentucky in 1793 and 
hosted tl»e Cane Ridge (Kentucky) REVIVAL of 1801. before founding a movement of 
churches that embraced what they understood to be New Testament Christianity and took 
the name Christian. An advocate of Christian unity. Stone led his churches into a 
relationship with the DISCIPLES OF CHRIST movement of Thomas and Alexander 
Campbell in 1832. 

Stone had broken with the Presbyterians over doctrinal matters in 1804. Unable to 
reconcile Calvinist understandings of PREDESTINATION, like Trinity and 
substitutionary atonement found in the WESTMINSTER CONFESSION of Faith, with 
his understanding of the New Testament. Stone joined fellow ministers in dissolving the 
Springfield Presbytery of Kentucky with the 'Last Will and Testament of the Springfield 
Presbytery.” In 1805 Stone became embroiled in a debate over the ATONEMENT and 
published a pamphlet entitled Atonement, in which Stone argued that Christ’s DEATH 
served not to appease God's wrath but to lead all humans to repentance by demonstrating 
the nature of human SIN. Stone's advocacy of unity and simple biblical Christianity gave 
birth to a movement of churches called CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, which adopted both a 
noncreedal form of Christianity and BAPTISM by immersion. By 1830 the Christians 
had more than sixteen thousand numbers in at least five states. In 1826 Stone began 
publishing the Christum Messenger, a monthly journal, as a way of communicating with 
the growing network of Christian Churches and to advance his vision of Christian unity. 
After the 1832 merger Stone continued to publish the Christian Messenger, pushing his 
vision of Christian unity until his death on November 9. 1844. 

See also Calvinism: Presbyterianism: Salvation 
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STOWE, HARRIET BEECHER (1811- 

1896) 


American author. Harriet Beecher was bom June 14. 1811 at Litchfield. Connecticut, the 
seventh child of Roxana Foote and the Congregationalist minister LYMAN BEECHER. 
She was educated at her sister Catharine's Hanford Female Seminary, where she became 
a teacher in 1827. In 1832 she moved with live family to Cincinnati when Beecher 
became the president of Lane Theological Seminary and the pastor of a Presbytetian 
church there. At Cincinnati she again taught in a school headed by Catharine, until her 
marriage in 1836 to the recently widowed Calvin Stowe of the seminary faculty. Tl»e 
Stowes moved to Bowdoin College in Maine in 1850. and to Andover Theological 
Seminary in Massachusetts in 1852. Beginning in 1867 they divided their time between 
homes in New England and in Florida. Mentally incompetent during the last years of her 
life. Stowe died July 1. 1896. 

Although slwe authored over thirty hooks. Stowe is usually remembered for her epic 
antislaveiy novel. Uncle Tout's Cohn: oi. Life among the Lowly 1 1852 1 . Angered by the 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. Stowe—already a published author—wrote this novel (first 
seiiali/ed in the National Em) to expose live systemic evils of SLAVERY, and to indict 
Northerners and Southerners who countenanced its continuance. Although the Bceclser 
family was antislavery without being abolitionist (see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF), 
there was little in Hairiet's education or previously expressed sentiments to indicate that 
she would become "the little woman who wrote the book that made this great war." as 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN is said to have quipped upon meeting Stowe in 1862. Uncle 
Tom s Cabin was an immediate commercial success, over 300.000 copies were sold in 
the year after its publication, and millions have been sold since. Indeed, it is often 
described as the best-selling novel of all time. That it helped galvanize antislaveiy 
sentiment in the Notlh in tl»e years leading up to the CIVIL WAR is unquestioned. 

The critical reaction to Uncle Tom's Cohn was immediate and diverse. Southerners 
attacked it for inaccuracies in its description of slavety. for its overly generous estimation 
of tlse capabilities and character of African Americans, and for its clarion call for active 
resistance to the Fugitive Slave Law. In the South, distribution of the book was often 
forbidden. Northern critics debated its portrayal of slavery, its radicalism, and its artistry: 
the critical reception in the North was. however, mainly positive. The book was also 
popular overseas, where it was critically acclaimed: within a few years it had been 
translated into over twenty languages. In response to questions about its portrayal of slave 
life. Stowe documented her knowledge of slavery in A Key io Uncle Tom's Cabin < 1853). 
She also wrote another, less successful, antislavery novel. Died: A Tale of the Great 
Disnud Swamp (1856). After the Civil War. plays based on Uncle Tom's Cohn, which 
often severely distorted the original message, remained popular with the general public. 
The book itself was little read, however, and critics became increasingly negative in their 
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estimation of its artistry. calling ii "popular” and “sentimental.'' a work by one of that 
mid-nineteenth century “mob of scribbling women" (the dismissive words with which 
Nathaniel Hawthorne had described his female rivalsi. By 1900 Stowe and Uncle Tom 's 
Cabin were largely ignored in literary history and theory. 

Critical rediscovery of Stowe came in the mid-twentieth century, initially under the 
impetus of attacks on her alleged racism. James Baldw in pilloried Uncle Tom's Cabin in 
a 1949 article, accusing Stowe of racism (for her frequent use of racial stereotypes), 
'theological tenor" (for her threatened divine retribution against slaveholders), and for 
robbing the central character of the book of his manliness (by making him a longsuffering 
and forgiving Christ-figure). Baldwin’s provocative criticism was followed by that of 
J.C.Fumas. in his book Goodbye lo Uncle Tom (1956). Although recognizing the truth in 
these critiques, especially that Stowe's racial stereotyping (even when intended to be 
benevolent) could be destructive, critics soon began to enunciate more nuanced 
interpretations. The ensuing discussion of not only her antislavcry books, but of the larger 
corpus of her work—especially that portion focusing on life in New England, and her 
controversial Lady Byron Vindicated < 1870)—has continued to the present. Feminist, and 
to a lesser extent African-American, scholars have taken lire lead in examining a wide 
range of religious, racial, political, economic, and social issues in her books, as they 
attempt to understand her within the context of her own time. 

As a result of this reexamination of her work. Stow e has reappeared w ithin the canon 
of American literature from which she was ejected in the late nineteenth century. Her 
racial attitudes, her feminism (she supported women's suffrage and equal pay for equal 
work, but rejected some ideas and programs of the more radical feminists), her 
friendships with other women writers and reformers, her reaction to personal tragedies 
(especially the deaths of three of her children), and her religious views (she significantly 
altered her inherited Calvinist theology, becoming an Episcopalian in her later years) all 
continue to be widely discussed. 

Many critics, from her time to ours, have noted that much of Stowe's writing was 
essentially sermonic. As tire daughter of a Protestant minister, and the sister of several 
others, including the famous HENRY WARD BEECHER, this is hardly surprising. Her 
own self-understanding was primarily religious and moral: she struggled creatively all 
her life with the theological ideas and ethical convictions that she had learned from her 
New England Puritan upbringing. 

See also Calvinism: Congregationalism: Episcopal Church. United States: 
Presbyterianism: Puritanism: Weld. Theodore Dwight 
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STRAUSS, DAVID FRIEDRICH (1808- 

1874) 


German theologian. Born in Ludwigsburg. GERMANY, in ISOS. David Friedrich Stiauss 
produced one of tire most important theological and historical works of the nineteenth 
century. His landmark volume The Life of Jems. CriticalI? Examined, first published in 
1835. was revised and edited again through several successive (and very different) 
volumes. Strauss’s 1.400-page masterpiece, written in just one feverish year, was 
originally translated into English by the British novelist GEORGE ELIOT in 1S46. 
introducing Strauss's revolutionary ideas to the English-speaking world. Strauss's major 
contribution was to place tire life of Jesus in a broader mytho-historical context and 
pioneer in the techniques that eventually came to be known as the HIGHER CRITICISM 
of the BIBLE. Rejecting both tire rationalist approach to biblical study, which attempted 
to dismiss biblical stories as fairy talcs that could be attributed to natural explanation, and 
the supernaturalist approach, which held to the direct miraculous intervention of God in 
history through the life of his son Jesus. Strauss proposed that the life of Jesus as 
recounted in the various gospels was best explained through setting the biblical literature 
in the context of Judaic myths about the coming of tire Messiah on earth. Strauss meant 
by myth "the representation of an event or idea in a historical form hut characterized by 
the pictorial and imaginative thought and expression of primitive ages” (Lawler 1986:42). 
Strauss’s influence was far-reaching because his work set the stage for rhe revolution in 
the historical-critical study of the Bible that was developed in nineteenth-century German 
academic institutions and soon spread through Christendom. Although some of Strauss's 
ideas are dated, and some of his historical research long since surpassed. Strauss's tuition 
of understanding Jesus within the messianic Jewish thought of his own time is now 
accepted as a commonplace in biblical studies, even among biblical conservatives. 


The Life of Sti auss 


Born to a Protestant German family. Strauss was clearly destined for a ministerial and 
theological role in life from his early days. However, his revolutionary study of the 
biblical literature on Jesus's life blocked his career opportunities both in academia and in 
the church world, leaving him a mostly frustrated and bitter man from the time of the 
publication of The Life of Jesus, when he was just twenty-seven and recently graduated 
from theological seminary, until his painful death from an ulcer in February of 1874. 
After publication of his work on Jesus. Strauss lost his post as a college lecturer, and was 
blackballed as well from any pastoral positions in German Protestant parishes. He 
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.subsequently lived in Stuttgart. Getntany. where he cairied on an extensive 
correspondence with both supporters of and detractors from his work. In 1839. after 
much local controversy. Strauss was offered a professorship in dogmatics and church 
history in Zurich. SWITZERLAND. Local reaction in the strongly Protestant hamlet was 
intense: and when put to the vote of the citizenry- the Swiss citizens overwhelmingly 
rejected use of their tax money to pay the notorious professor. From the early 1840s 
forward, with money from the Swiss government that bought out his contract as well as a 
family inheritance. Strauss spent his remaining thiity-four years as an author, short-term 
politician, avid suitor but failed husband of a tumbled opera singer, biographer, 
journalist, book reviewer, prolific and dyspeptic correspondent, and polemicist with and 
against the "Young Hegelians" in German academia. In his last decade he authored a 
failed popular work. The Life of Jesus for the German People, a kind of biography that 
would set the stage for countless oilier “Jesus Life" books to come in the twentieth 
century. In 1873 he left instructions to his son for his very secular funeral: by that time 
his youthful dream to deepen live Christian faith through his landmark scholarship and 
engagement with the ideas of the likes of FRIEDRICH SCH LEI ERMA CHER and 
GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL had long since died. 


The life of Jesus: Background Preparation 


As a young man. from 1821 to 1825. Strauss studied with the historian FERDINAND 
CHRISTIAN BAUR at a preparatory seminary in Blaubeuren. Germany . From there he 
moved on to university studies at Tubingen. From 1827 to 1830 he continued advanced 
theological studies and came under the influence of tlve famous German theologian 
Schlcicrmacher. as well as Hegel. He also completed a PhD. dissertation, his only 
substantial piece of writing before The Life of Je.ua. Entranced by the Hegelian dialectic. 
Strauss came to Berlin in October of 1831 to study fuither with the philosopher-king, 
although Hegel died of cholera a few weeks later. Strauss expressed his dismay at the 
news in front of the proud theologian Schleicimacher. who noimally expected more 
deference from his students. Strauss later wrote. “Schleiemiacher has greatly stimulated 
me and I owe him a lot: but the man has still not satisfied me. He only goes half way: he 
doesn't pronounce the final word." Strauss detemiined to go intellectually where 
Schleiemiacher. and no man. had gone before (Harris 1973:35). 

Strauss decided to put before the public a life of Jesus that would deconstmct the older 
but no longer satisfactory ways of understanding the Gospels and the life of Jesus. He 
would snip away the accretion of false DOCTRINE and rationalistic simplicities that had 
distoited biblical study, and in doing so 're-establish dogmatically that which has been 
destroyed critically' (Strauss 1840:757). 

What he soon learned was that “what has been destroyed critically" was about all the 
shocked and horiified reading public could talk about: and that Strauss as a thinker and 
writer was simply better at annihilation than at creation. The results of his work were that 
the foundations for the doctrines of the Christian faith were undermined, and Christian 
THE-OLOGY could never again be the same. Point by point, incident by incident. 
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Strauss luthlcssly dissected the Gospel stories, showing again and again how little real 
knowledge could come from them, and how many of the supposed sayings and doings of 
Jesus fulfilled and arose out of older Jewish traditions and rabbinic literature. Jesus’s 
DEATH, although real in Strauss's mind, could not have been followed by a literal 
physical resurrec tion. Older myths and legends, lie contended, were recast into reports on 
the ostensibly empty tomb, whereas Jesus's later appearances to the disciples were 
clearly hallucinatory: Jesus’s final ascension into HEAVEN capped tire story with the 
ultimate messianic denouement. 

In his younger years Strauss innocently believed Ire could carry on his work but that 
the essential faith would remain pristine: that tire virgin birth, tire miracles, and the death 
and resurrection would remain deep truths even if one might question their exact 
historicism. However, once doubt was cast on them as historical facts—and doubts 
coming noi from known infidels such as Voltaire and DAVID HUME, but rather from a 
sturdy German Protestant scholar and parish minister whose intent was to deepen and 
enrich contemporary understanding of the Christian faith—the revolution was on. 
Strauss’s own happiness was to be a casualty of the German culture wars of the mid¬ 
nineteenth century. 


The Life of Jesus: Major Ideas 


’Our standpoint." Strauss announced in his major work, "allows the same laws to hold 
sway in every sphere of being and activity: and. therefore, where a narrative runs contrary 
to the laws of nature, it must be regarded as unhistorieaP’ I Harris 1973:42). With that 
dictum in mind Strauss calmly picked apart what could be known truly about the 
historical Jesus. The result, as he himself put it. was that “the boundless treasure of truth 
and life, on which humanity has been nurtured for eighteen centuries, now seems to have 
been destroyed...God divested of his GRACE, man of his dignity, the bond between 
heaven and earth rent asunder” (Harris 1973:51). As he told a friend, however, all this 
destruction to "partly shake the infinite significance which faith attributes to this life." 
was in the service of restoring it again "in a higher way." This reconstruction would 
begin by "showing first. live crudity of supernaturalism. secondly the emptiness of 
rationalism, and thirdly the truth of SCIENCE" (Harris 1973:33-34). 

By "science" Strauss meant that 

"which sees in the life of Jesus the consciousness which live Church has of 
live human spirit objectified as divine spirit: this consciousness is not 
projected into particular features, into miracles which are then allotted 
their significance: in the history of Jesus' death and resurrection, however, 
that idea in its whole process sums itself up systematically and shows that 
live Spirit attains the true positivity, the divine life...only through the 
negation of the negation" (Harris 1973:34). 
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The Hegelian influence is obvious: supernaturalisnr was ihe historic thesis, the truth that 
hod comforted Christians for centuries (the notion that the Gospels record history 
accurately and nothing can be discarded, as Strauss summarized it): rationalism was its 
antithesis. the crude village atheist rejection of the supernatural (such as the notion that 
Jesus did not really walk on water but must have been stepping on rocks submerged just 
beneath the surface, and other like trivializations of the profound stories of the Bible). 
Strauss used the Hegelian method of using the thesis and antithesis positions to refute one 
another: the truths of supernaturalism refuted the trivial empiricism of rationalism, 
whereas the historical investigation of the rationalists undermined tire simplistic faith of 
the supematuralists. Strauss’s view—the mythical approach—would provide the majestic 
synthesis, by proposing the new interpretation of Jesus's life as the representation of tire 
Infinite Spirit in finite form, expressed in tire Bible in the poetic and mythological 
language of tire Jewish messianic autlrois of the Gospel (with tire notable exception of the 
Gospel of John, which Strauss, at least in the first edition of his work, denied as too 
untrustworthy and internally fallacious to bear up under study). 

Most radically. Strauss proposed that the essential truth was the unity of God and man. 
with Jesus being the individual physical representative of that unity for the ancient mind 
that needed a concrete symbol of that unity, although modem man could understand the 
idea philosophically. The fmctifying contact of the Infinite Spirit of God with tire finite 
being of man no longer needed the mythological props of the quasi-historical Jesus. The 
union of the divine and tire human transcended the historic Jesus: the union was realized 
in the spirit of the human race as a whole. Indeed. Strauss saw Jesus himself as given to 
dubious and time-bound forms of a fanatical messianism. hardly an appropriate symbol 
for tire more profound ideas of the modern age. Through tire various editions of the woik 
Strauss wavered somewhat on his opinion of Jesus the person, hut even in his most 
positive readings Ire found Jesus the individual to be a shaky symbol for the more 
profound immanence of God as Spirit in Man. 

Strauss's use land, in the analyses of many critics, abuse) of Hegelianism in an 
attempt to wrest the deeper truths of religious thought from the time-bound conventions 
of the Gospels was tire least successful portion of his work. As explained by scholar Peter 
Hodgson, “instead of a hermeneutics of symbols and religious myths, he proposed to 
destruy them, together with the historical tradition in which they were imbedded. It is no 
wonder that his constructive program remained barren and unfitutfur (Hodgson 1972: 
xxx vi). 


Impact of Strauss's Work 


Strauss put out three versions of his work in the late 1830s. during a time in which he 
remained intensely religioas and sought to help his critics understand that Ire was not the 
devilish infidel that was quickly becoming his public peisona. At one point, nearly 
pleading with the public, he proclaimed that “to this historical, personal Christ belongs 
everything from his life in which his religious perfection is portrayed: his discourses, his 
moral actions and his suffering.” That was as close as Strauss came to endorsing 
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Protestant ORTHODOXY. In latei editions he drew back from such forms of apologia. 
His efforts were w ithout much success. After his rejection by tl>e seminary in Zurich, the 
jobless Strauss, unable to fulfill his dream of being an august university professor and 
exiled from the church that had raised him. grew increasingly bitter. By that point he was 
inclined to be the veiy ogre to the faithful that he had been (falsely! reputed to be in his 
more pious years in the 1830s. 

Strauss givw less concerned about defending the Christian faith, but as the years 
progressed was more agitated by the Hegelian left, notably LUDWIG FEUERBACH. 
The young Hegelians, picking up w here Strauss left off. turned the idea of God itself into 
a projection of human desire, rather than God creating man. it was instead the case that 
man created God in his own image, they insisted. It was the beginnings of what would 
latei be called the DEATH OF GOD theology. By that time Strauss was no longer truly a 
revolutionary, for the young Hegelians had surpassed him. Strauss despised them, in part 
because they had stolen his thunder. By that time he was like object of hatred from the 
traditionalist Christian right, and of scorn from the revolutionary left. Perhaps for this 
reason Strauss grew more conservative and conventional in his own political views. 

Whatever its faults and limitations, whatever its own time-bound and abstruse 
Hegelian fomiulations. Strauss's work revolutionized theology by introducing into it the 
anthropological concept of myth and symbol. Since that time thousands of theologians 
and writers have grappled with live life of Jesus, none has come close in intellectual 
impact and international controversy to the work of David Friedrich Strauss. 

See also Jesus. Lives of: Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism 
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STRONG, JOSIAH (1847-1916) 


Anieiiean clergy. Strong was bom in Naperville. Illinois on January 19. 1847. After 
studying at Lane Theological Seminary between 1869 and 1871. he assumed pastorates in 
various Congregational churches in Ohio. In 1886 he became the geneial secretary of the 
American branch of the EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, which had been founded in 
ENGLAND in 1846 as a reaction to tire OXFORD MOVEMENT. This gave Strong a 
national platform and position of considerable importance. Strong's commitment to 
Christian solutions to contemporary social problems found expression in his editorship of 
the journal The Kingdom and Social Scrx/ce. in which the ideals of the SOCIAL 
GOSPEL movement were reiterated incessantly. All lire same, his efforts to commit the 
Evangelical Alliance to the approach of the Social Gospel proved not overly successful. 

More important was Strong's commitment to American imperialist expansion. In his 
numerous books—all in all. Strong published eleven books, alongside countless 
aiticles—he sought to make the case not only for the superiority of tire Anglo-Saxon, that 
is. English-speaking race <which would forever retain its superiority because of its 
growing numberst but also for American expansion. This argument was embedded in the 
moral dicta of Christianity and is found in such books as Our Country (1886). which sold 
over 25.000 copies, and Expansion: Under New World Conditions 1 1900). 
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STOOD, CHARLES THOMAS (1860- 

1931) 


English missionary. Sludd was born near Andover. ENGLAND in I860, and he died in 
lhamhi. Belgian Congo July 16. 1931. Both missionary and mission advocate, he was the 
son of a wealthy retired tea planter who had been converted through DWIGHT L. 
MOODY’S campaigns. At Eton and Trinity College. Cambridge. Studd became one of 
the leading cricketers in England and toured Australia with the Test team of 1882-1X83 
that regained like Ashes. 

Studd was the best known, although not the moving spirit, of the small group of 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY students and army officers known as the Cambridge Seven 
who volunteered for service with the CHINA INLAND MISSION in 1885. The Seven— 
who between them represented wealth, social standing, and athletic fame—made a deep 
public impression. Their evident spirit of sacriftce (Studd gave up a considerable 
inheritance) promoted the idea of missionary service among English university students 
and the upper classes generally, sectors not previously noted as major sources of 
missionary recruits. In 1894 Stuikl left CHINA, sick, and engaged in missionary 
advocacy for the Student Volunteer Missionary movement. In 1900 he returned to 
mission service, this time in INDIA, until 1906 when, again ill. he resumed mission 
advocacy and home EVANGELISM. 

In 1910 he went to the south Sudan, and in 1911 established the nondenoininational 
Heart of Africa Mission for the evangelization of the African interior, leading it himself 
from the Belgian Congo from 1913. He spent live rest of his life there. His charismatic- 
presence and eloquence in person and in print moved many, but his eccentric behavior, 
dictatorial style, and increasing dependency on drugs brought controversy and disruption 
to the mission. His abiding monument is the large and international Worldwide 
Evangelization Crusade, embodying his principles without his eccentricities, and shaped 
by his son-in-law. Norman P. Grubb. Studd's brother Kynaston (1858-1944). lord mayor 
of London from 1928 to 1929. was also a prominent spokesman for MISSIONS and 
evangelism. 

Studd was a leading representative of one important strand in the Protestant 
missionary movement during the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Its 
features included energetic verbal evangelism, a spirituality based on "a blessed interior 
life of peace and triumph ”: a call to consecration and sacrifice: and a strong premillennial 
ESCHATOLOGY. It displayed little interest in THEOLOGY or intellectual activity. The 
missionary movement of the period accommodated other strands of thought, outlook, and 
activity. The Cambridge Seven, of which Studd was a vital component, gave impetus to 
the founding of the Student Volunteer Missionary Union. This in turn, w ith live support of 
the university Christian unions, especially at Cambridge and Oxford, gave rise to the 
Student Christian Movement and thereafter to the INTERVARSITY CHRISTIAN 
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FELLOWSHIP. Between them these organizations reflected most of the determinative 
forces in twentieth-century Anglo-Saxon Protestantism and affected ecumenical thought 
and action. 

See also Africa; Ecumenism: Missionary Organizations: Missions. British 
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SUDAN INTERIOR MISSION 


The Sudan Interior Mission (SIM) began with the vision of three young men: Canadians 
Walter Cowans and Rowland Bingham, and Thomas Kent of the UNITED STATES. In 
1893 (hey banded together to cany the Gospel to the "Soudan.'' a vast expanse stretching 
eastward from the Niger river across the central tier of sub-Saharan AFRICA. They 
landed at Lagos in late 1893 and made their way into the interior. Within a year Cowans 
atkl Kent had died of malaria. Btngham was stricken, and returned to CANADA gravely 
ill. but unbroken. After being driven back by illness on his second attempt. Bingham 
returned home and committed his life to recruiting and funding others for the task. By 
1902 the first patty of missionaries hail established a base in the interior, and live Sudan 
Interior Mission was born. 

Although the first decade of work was not particularly fruitful, two of tl>c first wave of 
missionaries would nuke a considerable impact on the breadth and depth of the work. 
A.W.Banfield established Niger Press, which would evolve into a wide-ranging 
translation and Christian publication serv ice. Dr. Andrew Stirrett came in the first decade 
of the new century, and would serve for over fifty years, establrshing clinics and Ivospitals 
throughout Africa. SIM quickly developed into a general mission, with work in 
translation, education, publication, medicine, and social ministry. However, the focus 
always remained centered on EVANGELISM and church planting. 

In live early 1920s several candidates front AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 
entered service with SIM. Mr. Bingham traveled "round the world” to establish offices in 
those locations, and in the process his vision for the work of SIM was considerably 
broadened. Ethiopia was the first field outside the "Soudan." and in time SIM 
missionaries were at work in many other fields throughout the world. 


Ministry Characteristics 


Four characteristics have marked out SIM from the beginning: evangelical, 
interdenominational, international, and church centered. All SIM personnel must affirm 
the doctrinal statement of the organization, which places it squarely within the 
conservative evangelical tradition of nineteenth- and twentieth-century Euro-American 
Protestantism. The statement affirms the BIBLE as live 'inertant and authoritative Word 
of Cod.” the Trinity, live lost estate of the race. SALVATION by GRACE through 
FAITH in Jesus Christ, and a commitment to fulfill the Great Commission. 

Although the statement is clear, it is narrowly drawn, omitting such issues such as 
BAPTISM, live LORD’S SUPPER, church offices, gifts of the sprrit. church government. 
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PREDESTINATION, oi ESCHATOLOGY. This is consistent with the flint commitment 
to be an interdenominational mission, open to a wide range of Christian believers. This 
was so from the beginning: Walter Gowans was a Presbyterian. Thomas Kent a 
Congregationalist. and Row land Bingham was an Anglican who joined the SALVATION 
ARMY and was ordained by the BAPTISTS. SIM has opened its ranks to missionaries 
from a wide range of denominational backgrounds and has consistently opposed the 
introduction of denominational “distinctives.” tensions, or hostility into its varied 
ministries, or into the host of churches spawned from its endeavors. However, in some 
areas those churches have joined together in indigenous bodies that have many of the 
marks of a DENOMINATION. The Evangelical Church of West Africa (ECWA) is the 
clearest example, a faith community of several thousand churches that sits most 
comfortably in the broad evangelical Wesleyan tradition. 

SIM is also international is scope. From the beginning the mission looked to the 
United States. Canada. SCOTLAND, and ENGLAND for funds and personnel. This base 
soon expanded to Australia. New Zealand, then to other ' sending'' nations. 

Finally. SIM is church centered. From the initial vision of the founder down to the 
present. SIM has remained convinced that the chuteh is God's primary agent for 
transforming the world. The mission works closely with local churches for tl»e purpose of 
starting churches where none exist, and then building up and strengthening those 
churches so that they might fulfill their part in the Great Commission. Again, the 
Evangelical Church of West Africa stands as a clear example of that goal. In 1976 
ECWA assumed responsibility for most of the social, medical, literature, educational, and 
church expansion ministries of SIM in NIGERIA. Today ECWA has over 1.200 
missionaries, working primarily with unreached people in Nigeria and other West African 
nations. 

In the early 1980s the International Christian Fellowship la mission working primarily 
in INDIAi and the Andes Evangelical Mission merged with the Sudan Interior Mission to 
form the new SIM. live Society for International Ministries. Currently SIM assists local 
churches in over forty different nations to send out some sixteen hundred cross-cultural 
missionaries to over fifty field.', ranging from Togo to Ecuador to India to Italy. 

See also Anglicanism: Biblical Inerrancy: Congregationalism: Missionary 
Organizations: Missions: Presbyterianism 
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SUN YAT-SEN (1866-1925) 


Chinese nalionalisl politician. Sun Yut-sen (1866-1925) was born in Guangdong 
province in south CHINA, but raised and schooled in Hawaii and Hong Kong. He was 
actively dedicated to the overthrow ot' the Qing (Nlanchu) government from the 189Gs 
until the Revolution of 1911. Sun was first president of the provisional government of the 
Republic of China in early 1912. but was outmaneuvcred politically and relegated to an 
outsider's role, although after 1912 he became leader of the new Kuoinintang 
(Guomindang. Chinese Nationalist Party). 

Relatively powerless for a number of years. Sun's fortunes skyrocketed in the 1920s 
when his Kuontintang became the beneficiary of strong new nationalistic currents among 
urban Chinese. Sun also allied himself and his movement with live Comintern and the 
Soviet Union, which provided advisors as well as military and material assistance for the 
small but dynamic Kuontintang power base around Canton, as well as brokering an 
alliance with the Chinese Communists. At this point Sun died, leaving his protdg£ Chiang 
Kai-shek to inherit his leadership role in the Nationalist Patty. Sun is known as the 
"father of the country.'' and is claimed as a hero by both Communists and Nationalists 
today. 

Sun's Christian identity is hard to pin down. He attended an Anglican school in 
Hawaii (see ANGLICANISM), and studied medicine at missionary hospitals in Hong 
Kong and Canton. He was hapti/ed by the American missionary Charles Hager in 1884. 
the same year he had an arranged marriage that produced three children. Sun’s 
Christianity, although well known, does not seem to have strongly colored his political 
career. In 1914. however, in a second marriage that scandali/cd Protestant circles, he wed 
Soong Ch'ing-ling (Song Qingling). daughter of Charles Jones Soong. patriarch of the 
large and well-connected Soong clan, the single roost politically infiuential Chinese 
Protestant family of the twentieth century. This association alone makes Sun an important 
figure in Chinese Protestant history. 

See nisii Communism 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Sunday School is a form of religious instruction undertaken as a supplement to Sunday 
worship for children. ROBERT RAIKES is conventionally recognized as the founder of 
the Sunday School, a "ragged school" set up for the poor in the English city of Gloucester 
in 1783. There were in fact a number of Sunday Schools in existence before Raikes's 
experiment, the earliest of which may have been set up by Hannah Ball in 1763. The 
Charity School Movement of the early eighteenth century had sought to transform the 
lives of the poor in WALES, and then in ENGLAND by the use of "dame schools" to 
teach the children to read. The use of Sunday for education was the result of a pragmatic 
recognition by the 1780s that weekday schools were ineffective for children who were 
already employed. Raikes's description of the school in the Gloucester Journal created 
widespread interest in other towns. The experiment was not confined to one 
DENOMINATION and was often organized by community committees quite separate 
from any local church. They had among their goals tire preservation of society from 
social anarchy, rathci than just religious knowledge. 

These early schools taught reading and used the BIBLE as their primary text. They 
were always envisaged as catering primarily to the children of live poor. By 1787 some 
250.000 children were enrolled and by 1831 some 37 percent of all children—and a much 
higher propoition of factory children—were attending. Conservatives sometimes feared 
the scale of the organization involved and its potential for giving the poor ideas above 
their station. However, the British Sunday School Union, founded in 1803. continued to 
exert significant influence. 

The schools slowly became located in local churches and came under the control of 
the religious bodies. In 1800 the large Manchester Sunday School split up into Anglican 
and nonconformist schools <scc ANGLICANISM: NONCONFORMITY i. with the 
Methodists particularly successful in their efforts (see METHODISM. ENGLAND). A 
building spree resulted to house the classes in the urban districts. Tlte growth of child 
employment in the factories meant that live Sunday Scltool remained a vital social 
instrument, while Sunday Scltool teachers were often former successful students. The 
Sunday Scltool gained huge popularity in the working class community, and its 
festivals—awarding prizes, picnics, and church parades—could attract a huge attendance. 
There were fierce debates about the place of reading in the curriculum, and this led to 
some splits and the establishment of ladical Sunday Schools with an amended 
cuiriculum. 
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Sunduv Schools in the United States 


Americans adopted the vision of religious instruction in Sunday Schools soon after the 
War of Independence. A broadly based First Day school was organized in Philadelphia 
about 1790. However, there was less urgency while America remained predominantly 
rural. Two New Yoik women sought to establish a Sunday School in their city in IS 16. 
but tire major breakthrough cam: when the prominent minister LYMAN BEECHER 
moved a resolution in 1828 creating the American Sunday School Union, “eminently 
adapted to promote the intellectual and moral culture of tire nation, to perpetuate our 
republican and religious institutions, and to reconcile eminent national prosperity with 
moral purity and future blessedness." In the uiban crisis of the 1830s and 1840s. concern 
about the “street arabs" led to fresh attempts to plant Sunday Schools in the cites, led by 
followers of CHARLES G. FINNEY, who idealized the Sunday School as a critical 
social instrument. 

American schools soon developed a broader scope and the Sunday Scltool became a 
symbol of republican inclusiveness. Theological debates about tire legitimacy of 
childhood CONVERSION made the curriculum of the school controversial. HORACE 
BUSHNELL urged that conversion be seen as a process in which education should trot be 
coercive. In 1872 what became the International Sunday School Lesson plan was 
commenced by the Sunday School Union, and this was subsequently widely adopted by 
liberal schools in many countries. Meanwhile the American Sunday School expanded to a 
period of religious instruction for adults as well as children. In contrast, in Britain and 
British countries Sunday Schools became tire last link of tire masses with the church. 

After the 1960s the scope of Sunday Schools declined dramatically. They have largely 
eatered to the children of church members and been tun parallel with the main morning 
church service. Moreover, a declining sense of the value of voluntaiy education for the 
young has taken away the value of the Sunday School. Its efficacy is being questioned. 

The Sunday School has often been viewed as a key instrument used by middle-class 
interests to redirect tire leisure and radicalism of tire working class. Thomas Laqueur 
offered another explanation, that the Sunday School helped the formation of working 
class identity by giving tlrem literacy and entrusting them with their own education. 
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SUNDAY, BILLY (1862-1935) 


Anieiican evangelist and piohibiiion advocate. Bom William Ashley Sunday on 
November 19. 1862 in a log cabin near Ames. Iowa, the evangelist frequently spoke of 
his hardscrabble childhood. A promising small-town baseball player, he was recruited by 
the Chicago Whitestockings in 1883. converted to evangelical Christianity at Chicago’s 
Pacific Garden Mission in 1886. and mariied Helen Amelia Thompson (1868-1957). the 
daughter of a prosperous Chicago ice cream-manufacturing family, in 1888. Sunday 
continued to play professionally for various teams until 1890: thereafter he worked full¬ 
time for tire YMCA and then became an assistant to J. Wilbur Chapman 11859-1918). a 
well-known traveling evangelist. In 1896 Sunday struck out on his own. assisted by his 
wife, and continued in full-tinK evangelistic work until he died of heait failure in 
Chicago at age 72 on November 6. 1935. 

Sunday’s distinctive pulpit manner, mailed by athletic gestures, liberal use of slang, 
and excoriation of his opponents, won him wide popularity as lie preached in cities across 
the noithern United States. He was famous for exhorting converts to "hit the sawdust 
trail” at his upbeat urban revival meetings. Music was also an important component of 
Sunday's revival meetings, from 1909 to 1927 song leader Homer A.Rodeheavcr (1X80- 
1955) accompanied him. warming up audiences with stirring gospel choruses and 
trombone solos and coordinating performances by visiting ensembles. 

By World War I. Sunday was the most recognized American preacher, but thereafter 
his popularity declined, dix: partly to his increasingly strident tone and partly to 
theological fissures within American Protestantism that made organizing city wide 
crusades increasingly difficult. 
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SUNG, JOHN (SUNG SHANGJIE) (1901- 

1944) 


Chinese revival preacher. Sung was bom in Fujian. CHINA on September 27. 1901 into 
the family of a Methodist pastor. Sung Xue Lien. When Ire was very young he begun to 
imitate his father, both in PREACHING anil in handing out tracts. Because of his alert 
mind and Chiistian commitment. Shangjie ("noble and frugal one”) was sent, with the 
support of Methodist missionaries, to the UNITED STATES to study for pastoral 
leadership. In 1920 Sung began his studies at Ohio Wesleyan College, where he 
completed a bachelor's degree in three years. He then went on to complete a master's and 
Ph.D. in chemistry at Ohio State University by the summer of 1926. 

Remembering his reason for studying in lire United States. Sung turned down lucrative 
offers in chemistry (including an offer to help develop explosives for GERMANY) and 
turned to study THEOLOGY at Union Seminary in New York. In his first semester at 
Union. Sung heard a fifteen-year-old girl evangelist at Calvary Baptist Church. His 
CONVERSION or awakening was remarkable. Sung began evangelizing his fellow 
seminary students, and Ire would sing HYMNS until late into the evening. His behavior 
was understood to be caused by mental problems, so Sung was placed in a menial asylum 
for 193 days. Duting this time Ire read through the BIBLE, according to his account, forty 
times, tracing different thenres with each reading. This would become the foundation for 
his seventeen years of preaching in East Asia- 

Sung then returned to China in 1927. married (Yu Chin Hua). and began teaching 
chemistry three days a week at tire Methodist Christian High School in Fujian. His heart, 
though, was in preaching and so tire bulk of his time was spent as an apostolic preacher in 
South China. He came into contact with Andrew Gih. an evangelist of the Bethel 
Worldwide Evangelistic Band, and cooperated with this group from 1931 to 1933. The 
Band was short-lived but very influential. Their doctrine of eradication of all SIN was not 
accepted by Sung, but their methods of organization and itineration were adopted. By 
1934 Sung was on his own and he was widely known in most of south and east China. He 
did not approve of the work of most missionaries bceause of their emphasis on 
nonessentials (i.e.. not focused solely on the Bible) and their liberal theology (see 
LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). 

From 1935 to December 1939 Sung traveled to preach to Chinese communities 
throughout Southeast Asia: TAIWAN. PHILIPPINES. Malaya. Singapore. Thailand, and 
INDONESIA. His impact was great as he brought together Chinese from many 
denominations and dialects, and he also organized live converts in "evangelistic bands" 
reminiscent of the Bethel Worldwide Evangelistic Band. These local bands of ten or 
twelve would meet weekly to study live Bible, pray, and go out to evangelize their 
communities. His impact was so great that in some towns local shops would close for the 
week of Sung's meetings. 
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Sung's preaching style was full of emotion, he preached from all of the Bible and he 
often confronted people directly with sins of gambling, sexual affairs, or stealing. Sung 
lived a very simple life, prayed for great lengths of time, and held meetings for healings 
tsee FAITH HEALING I. Although not strictly speaking Pentecostal. Sung emphasized 
the role of the Holy Spirit in personal transformation and healing, which brought him into 
conflict with most missionaries (see PENTECOSTAL1SM). Sung, along with WANG 
M1NGDAO. Andrew Gih. and others, pioneeied an indigenous foim of Chinese 
Christianity that has had much success among tire Chinese masses both in China and 
overseas. 

Sung and his wife had five children, but after years of preaching with great pain. John 
Sung died August 18. 1044 of tuberculosis (and probably cancer) at the early age of 
forty-three. 

See also Asian Theology; Evangelism. Overview; Missions 
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SWABIAN SYNGRAMMA 


The Swabian Syngiamma was an antisacramental ueali.se wiilien by fouiteen Lulheian 
theologians. advocating the real presence of Christ in the elements of bread and wine in 
the LORD'S SUPPER 

All the reformers rejected the Catholic position of TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
However. HULDRYCH ZWINGLI took the further view that the Lord's Supper was a 
thanksgiving in which Jesus was spiritually present. JOHANNES OECOLAMPADIUS 
published an attack on MARTIN Ll.’THER’S position, which held for the real presence 
of body and blood in the elements of bread and w ine. Arguing for Christ’s being only 
figuratively present at ilw Eucharist. Oeeolampadius dedicated his book to the "beloved 
brethren" in Schwabia. his former students, intending to win them over. The region was 
strategically important as the refoimers continued to compete for tike spiritual and 
political allegiance of southern GERMANY. 

However. Luther’s influence was suong. and under like leadership of JOHANNES 
BRENZ some fourteen theologians responded by drafting a statement—the Syngramnta 
Suevicum—on Oc tober 14. 1525 in support of Luther. Meant as a document to be sent to 
Oeeolampadius. it was publislted with an introduction by Luther and given its title by tike 
printer. It offered a positive affumation of Christ’s actual presence in tire sacrament. The 
document argued that as the word of peace from Cluist confers peace, and saying that 
sins arc forgiven gives pardon, so the word of Christ impaits into the bread and wine the 
very body and blood of Christ. When the sacrament is consumed the believer is sanctified 
by the body and given live creative power of the word, whereas the unbeliever is 
condemned. 

MARTIN BUCER responded to like document, arguing that the real presence in the 
Lord's Supper produces no benefit for the Chiistian. whereas Oeeolampadius composed 
his Anti-syngramma noting that the Swabians had erred in an un-Lutheran spiritual 
activity by denying that the body of Chiist is broken by hands and chewed by teeth. The 
ensuing controversy between Zwingli and Luther promptly overshadowed any 
significance the Syngramma may have had. 

See also Catholicism. Protestant Reactions. Sacraments 
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SWEDEN 


One of the Scandinavian countries located in northern Europe. Sweden has a population 
of 8.847.625 (1998). of whom 7.907.189 are Protestants (90 percent). Roman Catholics 
number 165.691 (1.5 percent): Eastern Orthodox. 68.260 <0.5 percent I. and the Oriental 
denominations (Monophysite), 37.282 <0.25 percent). Non-Christian religious groups 
total 152.766 members <1998). of whom one-third are Muslims. Six percent of the total 
population or 546.656 people < I998i have declared that they have no religious affiliation. 

Out of tl»e 90 percent who arc Protestant. 86 percent of the population belongs to the 
Lutheran Church of Sweden, leaving 4 percent as adherents of non-Lutlreran Protestant 
churches. Until tire latter part of tire nineteenth century, when tire so-called Dissenter Law 
was passed, it was illegal to belong to any other church other than the Lutheran State 
Church of Sweden. The twentieth century witnessed a marked religious plurali/ation of 
Swedish society. 


Medieval Background 


Protestantism was ushered into Sweden in the sixteenth century when the Protestant 
Reformation swept across Europe during that era. Unlike the craving for church reform 
that welled up in GERMANY. Swedish people were, by and large, content with the 
ministrations of tire medieval Roman Catholic Church. 

To understand the rise of Protestantism in what is today called Sweden, it is necessary 
to remember that three soutlrern provinces of Sweden iSkane. Holland, and Blekingei 
were actually a part of DENMARK until 1658. Thus Protestantism in Sweden is 
intimately intertwined with the Protestant Reformation in Denmark as well. It is also 
necessary to remember that Scandinavia in tire sixteenth century was not composed of 
five separate, independent countries as it is today, but actually one. This was the result of 
the Kalmar Union of 1397. which united Denmark. NORWAY, and Sweden under Queen 
Margaret of Denmark, who ruled with a firm hand. Under her weak successor. Erik of 
Pomerania. Swedish NATIONALISM erupted in 1433 under EngeJbrekt Engelbrektsson. 
wlro sought a strong, native Swedish rule. After the death of Engelbrekt in 1436. Karl 
Knulsson rallied the lower classes and was elected king on three occasions, only to be 
deposed by a union king from Denmark. 

Much of tire fifteenth century in Sweden therefore witnessed a struggle for a strong, 
indigenous ruler championed by the Swedish lower classes as opposed to the Swedish 
Riktitul iCouncil) composed of nobles and bishops who were pro-union and pro-Danish 
in their sympathies. By tire mid-fifteenth century, nobles and bishops had become so 
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internationalized through inteim.nri.ige that they had no real national ties to cither 
Sweden or Denmark. People like Archbishop Gustav Trolle of Uppsala, who was actually 
Danish, owned property in both Sweden and Denmark. This tended to minimize national 
loyalties to either country. 

During the latter part of the fifteenth century. Stcn Sture the Elder became live Regent 
of Sweden and frustrated the Danish rulers' efforts to effectively gain control of Sweden. 
Svante Sture and Sten Sture the Younger continued this policy by deposing live Regent. 
Erik Trolle. but in 1515. Erik's son was elected archbishop of Uppsala. Two years later. 
Sten Sture live Younger succeeded in getting the Riksdag (Parliament) to depose Gustav 
Trolle. This took place before October 31. when MARTIN LUTHER < 1483-15461 nailed 
The Ninety-five Theses on live door of the Castle Church in Wittenberg. It signified a 
significant breach with Rome because Leo X had just recently appointed and recognized 
Gustav Trolle as archbishop of Uppsala. Family feuding between the Sture and Trolle 
families had been going on for some time and there was no love lost between them. 

The new Danish king (Christian II. 1513-15231 was determined to bring the unruly 
Swedes and Sten Sture the Younger under control. Upon the death of Sten Sture in battle 
(1520). Christian II was crowned king of Sweden on November 4. As a goodwill gesture, 
the Danish king invited like leading Swedish nobles and two Swedish bishops to a 
sumptuous reconciliation banquet. After dinner, instead of dessert and toasts to future 
cooperation, goodwill, and amnesty as had been expected. Danish soldiers baited the exit 
doors and the infamous Stockltolm Bloodbath took place, in which over eighty of 
Sweden's leading noblemen were beheaded, including two Swedish Catholic bishops. 
Historians have long debated the identity of tike instigator of the bloodbath. Fledgling 
history students are often assigned the task of wading through the sources in their 
introductory historiography courses. The blame has usually been assigned to the 
archbishop. Gustav Trolle. or to Christian II. referred to as "The Tyrant" by patriotic 
Swedes. 

Instead of live Swedish unrest subsiding, tike Stockltolm massacre caused Sweden to 
erupt in rebellion tinder the leadership of Gustav Vasa, son of one of the beheaded 
Swedish noblemen. After struggling for three years. Sweden won its independence and 
Gustav Vasa was crowned king of Sweden in 1523. 


Initial Stirrings of Protestantism 


The election of Gustav as king of Sweden took place in the city of Suengnas. where a 
young Swedish disciple of Luther by the name of OLAUS PETRI r 1493-15521 had been 
preaching for five years. Often called the “Luther of Sweden." Olaus Petri returned from 
Wittenberg in tike summer of 1518 after having studied there for two years. When Petri 
arrived at Wittenberg in 1516. the German reformer was just beginning his lectures on 
Galatians. Petri soon joined his mentor in strong opposition to indulgences, and was 
present during the eventful days when The Ninety-five Theses were published. Late in 
1518. after Luther had expounded his theology of the cross at the Heidelberg Disputation 
before his Augustinian brothers. Petri returned to Sweden aglow with his new evangelical 
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insights. However, there was no thought of leaving the Roman Catholic Church. John 
Eck would not raise the "Saxon Hus" label until the next year at Leipzig. The 
REFORMATION treatises of 1520 and the famous "Here I stand” declaration at the 
DIET OF WORMS in 1521 were still in the distant future. Thus tire evangelical theology 
that inspired Olaus Petri was very conservative and was to remain so all his life. 

Olaus Petri also had a younger brother. Laurentius Petri < 1499-15731. who studied at 
Wittenberg some years later. Upon his return to Sweden in 1527. Laurentius was 
ordained as the first evangelical (Protestant> archbishop of Uppsala in 1531 by two 
Erasmian reform-minded Catholic bishops, thus preserving the historic episcopate in 
what was to become tire Lutheran State Church of Sweden. Together, the two Petri 
brothers introduced a gradual transformation of the medieval Catholic Church in Sweden 
along evangelical (Protestant) lines. 

It was not the intention of tire Petris to break with Rome, introduce a Lutheran 
confessional subscription, or establish a "Protestant” church. Rather they were convinced 
that tire pure Word of God was all that was needed to recall the Catholic Church from the 
error of her ways. Holy Scripture was the Word of God and upon this nx-k the church 
could prevail against the gates of hell itself. All one needed for salvation was sola 
scripiura <tl>e Word alone). 

There was little pressure to adopt any particular confessional creed. The ancient 
ecumenical creeds (Apostles. Nicene. and Athanasian) were seen as aids in the 
preparation of sermons and as guides for a faithful interpretation of Scripture for those 
who could not understand tire message of Scripture as a wlkole. but they had no 
confessional validity as such. A corollary to the doctrine of the all-sufficiency of 
Scripture would negate tike necessity for any formal confession. Any human attempt at 
writing a confession endangered the sola scrlp/um principle of the evangelical reform 
movement within the Catholic Church. 


The Protestant Reformation 


Dining the 1520s Gustav Vasa, the Swedish king, was hard-pressed to maintain political 
stability and unite his followers, who had become divided on the religious issue. Many 
who favored the "old faith" supported the 1527 uprising in Dalarna. In desperation. 
Gustav Vasa turned to the pope and asked what could he done to reform the Swedish 
church. 

This was a golden opportunity for the pope (Clement VII) to heal the breach that was 
developing between Rome and the Swedish church, hut instead of proposing reforms of 
significance. Clement VII ordered the reinstatement of Gustav Trolle as archbishop of 
Uppsala. This was something no Swede could contemplate after tike Stocklkolm 
Bloodbath of 1520. Thus an opportunity for a throne-and-altar alliance to reform the 
church in Sweden was lost. In the midst of all this, burdened w ith a huge debt to LUbeck 
for its Ikelp in overthrowing the yoke of the Danish king with no Ikope of raising the 
necessary funds, struggling to suppress the revolt in Datlana. and with no encouragement 
from Rome. Gustav Vasa resigned in 1527. This action galvanized Sweden into 
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supporting Gustav Vasa because no one could contemplate a return to the political 
domination of Denmark or the suzerainty of Lubeck. 

At a hastily called meeting at Vesteras. tire estates prevailed upon Gustav Vasa to 
continue as king and promised to crush the rebellion in Dalarna. With mi hope of reform 
coming from Rome, the Diet of Vesteras < 1527) also effectively severed the Swedish 
church from obedience to tire Roman pontiff and established a national Catholic Church 
in Sweden. From that time forward, tire CLERGY came under the jurisdiction of civil 
law. The king received the church's income in order to repay the Lubeck debt. All 
material goods given to the church before 1454 were returned to the legal heirs, and all 
complaints against the "new faith" were to stop provided that the Word of God was 
preached in its purity. Bishops were instructed to sec that their parishes were staffed with 
preachers of ability, otherwise the king was empowered to intervene. There was no 
Lutheran or Protestant confession enunciated except "to teach and preach according to 
the Word of God." 

In the decades that followed the Diet of Vesteras. there was very little discussion or 
explicit mention of Lutheran confessional subscription. The Church of Sweden was 
becoming an evangelical Protestant church without any fomial confessional subscription. 
Nevertheless, the Petri brothers maintained a consistent, though conservative. Lutheran 
stance as seen in the HYMNAL «I526|. live pastors' manual <1529). and the Swedish 
Mass (1531). w hich came from the pen of Olaus Petri. 

It was not until live reign of Erik XIV <1560-1568) that confessional subscription 
became a problem. Tl>c new king leaned toward CALVINISM and was very sympathetic 
toward the many Calvinist refugees who lied to Sweden. In 1564 some Calvinists drew 
up a confession of faith that they claimed was Lutheran, but it was quickly seen to be a 
Swedish translation of the Calvinistic GALLICAN CONFESSION of 1559. For live first 
time, the AUGSBURG CONFESSION of 1530 was invoked to define what was 
authentically Lutheran. Laurentius Petri, as archbishop of Uppsala, also effectively 
thwaited Erik XIV from intioducing Calvinism into Sweden by royal decree while at the 
same time quietly withdrawing his own Church Ordinance for a more opportune time. 

The long life of Laurentius Petri, his faithful service under three kings, and his 
conservative but consistent Lutheran theological principles gradually came to the 
forefront. Slowly hut surely, and in the absence of any official Lutheran confessional 
subscription, popular religious loyalty slowly swung from a Roman Catholic to an 
evangelical and increasingly Lutheran theological position. Ten years after his failed 
attempt to introduce his Church Ordinance. Laurentius Petri placed the capstone on his 
career w hen he persuaded live new king John III <1568-1592). the younger brother of the 
Calvinist Erik XIV. to adopt it as live law of the land in 1571. There was no confessional 
subscription espoused in this ordinance, nor was there any in the oath pastors took upon 
their ordination. Instead, the tried and true formula that everything was to be judged by 
the Word of God was reiterated. Ordinands were asked if they w ould "at all times remain 
steadfast in the pure Word of God and flee all false and heretical doctrines." Clergy were 
admonished to "preach live Word with all freedom” so it might grow in the hearts of 
people and he fruitful <see PREACHING). To proclaim live Word meant that the 
archbishop preached repentarxe and forgiveness of sin through Jesus Christ. Two years 
later (1573|. Laurentius Petri died after having served as the first Protestant archbishop of 
Uppsala for forty-two years. 
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The Counter-Reformation 


After the death of the archbishop, the theological battlefield shifted from Calvinism to 
Roman Catholicism. The new king had a decided predilection in that direction. Shortly 
after Laurentius Peni s death. John 111. who saw himself as a liturgical scholar, issued his 
Red Hook (named after the color of the covers), which manifested his leanings toward 
Rome. It has been much debated whether John III actually converted to Roman 
Catholicism, but it is known that he was greatly influenced by his Polish wife's Jesuit 
chaplains and his own father confessor, the Norwegian Jesuit Laurentius Noivegus (Lars 
the Norwegian). 

Though the Peace of Augsburg <1555| had no legal validity in Sweden, it was 
nevertheless conceivable that if live king of Sweden became Roman Catholic, the 
principle of cuius regio eius religio (whoever live king, his religion) enunciated at the 
close of the Smalcald War (1555|. could be extended to Sweden also. Thus it was that 
Pope Gregory XIII launched Operation Sweden {Missio tunica) under the direction of 
Laurentius Norvegus and the secretary of like Society of Jesus. Antonio Possevino. The 
plan of the Jesuits was to establish a rival "high church" theological school in Stockholm 
to counter the "anti-liturgical" Lutheran theological faculty at Uppsala. With the king's 
acquiescence, the Jesuits established the Royal Stockholm College under live pietext of 
educating a new generation of theological students wIh> were more in agreement with the 
king's high-chureh predilections. In reality, it was a front for live secret Jesuit mission to 
turn Sweden back to Rome. 

On the verge of success in 1580. Operation Sweden suddenly soured when Jolui III 
insisted on three concessions before he would publicly announce his conversion to 
Roman Catholicism. The post-Tridentine papacy was not. however, inclined to 
compromise on the issues of clerical CELIBACY, vernacular WORSHIP, and 
communion in both kinds (communicants received both bread and wine). Against the 
strong counsel of Laurentius Norvegus. Possevino tried to force the hand of John III by 
publicly announcing live king's CONVERSION. 

Instead of the intended effect. John III immediately renounced Roman Catholicism 
and ordered the Jesuit mission out of Sweden. As a result of Operation Sweden, the 
Swedish people had become thoroughly aware of the dangers of the COUNTER- 
REFORMATION. but Rome needed only to bide her time because Sigismund III. the 
Roman Catholic son of John III who had just recently been elected king of POI.AND. 
stood ready to become king of Sweden as well upon the death of his father. When John 
111 died in 1592. it was just too much for the clergy and people of Sweden to contemplate. 
"Bloody” Maty’s reign in England, the "Reign of Terror" in the Lowlands, and the St. 
Bartholomew Day Massacre in France had all occurred during the lives of most Swedes 
living in the 1590s. 
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Triumph of l-utheranism 


Ai a hastily called church assembly gathered a! Uppsala in 1593 (only the king could 
convene ihe Riksdag). the unaltered Augsburg Confession became the legal confessional 
basis for the Church of Sweden for tike first time. From that time forward, one could 
speak of tike Lutheran State Church of Sweden. All Swedish sovereigns had to he 
Lutheran in the future. As a result. Sigismund III was never able to gain his Swedish 
throne, tltough he tried to regain Sweden by a military assault that was repulsed by his 
uncle. Duke Charles of FINLAND. For all practical purposes, the Protestant Reformation 
and LUTHERANISM had become synonymous in Sweden in spite of the Calvinist 
leanings of Duke Charles, who became Carl IX in 1599. 


Southern Sw eden (Eastern Denmark I 


The three southern provinces of what is today Sweden, as was said, were controlled by 
Denmark in the sixteenth century. Unlike Sweden, where Lutheranism was introduced 
through a century-long process of ecclesiastical transformation led by the clergy and 
people who often opposed the wishes of the king, the Protestant Reformation in Denmark 
was introduced by a royal decree of Christian 111 r 1536-15591. Here it was dcfrnitely a 
case of cuius >egU> eius religic. with LUTHERANISM being the order of the day. The 
decree of 1536 also applied to the three southern provinces of Skaane. Blekingc. and 
Halland. 

It was not as though there had not been a grass roots reform movement in Denmark 
and southern Sweden. Indeed there had. Under HANS TAUSEN (1494-1564) and Jens 
Sadolin. a strong evangelical movement had arisen in Jutland, which was brought to 
Copenhagen by the sympathetic Danish king Fiedrik I (1523-1533). Another center of 
reform was in eastern Denmark (what today is southern Sweden) centered around the city 
of Malmo. Here was the Itothed of an Erasmian-type of Christian humanism that 
clamored for reform. The leadeis were disciples of the "Erasmus of Scandinavia." Paul 
Helie. who remained within the Roman Catholic Church to the end of his life. However, 
his followers, Claus Mortenscn, Frants Vormordsen. Peder Lauritzsen. and Oluf 
Chrysostomus. went beyond their mentor and embraced Protestantism and Lutheranism 
in particular. With their theological leadership and the support of the Danish king. 
Christian III. Lutheranism swept across eastern Denmark and by 1658. when this pan of 
Denmark came under the political control of Sweden, all of what is today the country of 
Sw eden was found to be firmly within the fold of Protestantism and the Lutheran State 
Church of Sweden. 
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The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 


Dming ihe next iwo tommies. Protestantism and Lutheranism in Sweden wore one and 
ihc same. Both people and king had lo be Lutheran; no oilier clioice was allowed. The 
seventeenth century saw Sweden reach live height ot' political greatness during the reign 
of GUSTAVUS II ADOLPHUS (1612-16321. During the Thirty Yeats War. the “Lion of 
the North" was credited with saving Protestantism. It was also during his reign that plans 
were laid for a colonial venture in tike New World that resulted in tike founding of New 
Sweden along tike Delaware River in 1638. Though taken over by the Dutch and in 1664 
by the English, the settlement continued to be supplied by Swedish pastors into the 
nineteenth century, when the Swedish language died out and the congregations migrated 
to the EPISCOPAL CHURCH. One lasting legacy of tike Swedish colony was the 
preservation of the Delaware Indian language through the translation of Luther's Small 
Catechism by Johan Campanius. the first translation into an American Indian language by 
a European. 

After tire successful struggle to preserve Protestantism in tike latter part of the sixteenth 
century, live next century witnessed the dominance of Lutheran ORTHO DOXY in 
Sweden. Tire Lutheran confessional writings were stressed, as was correct doctrine. It is 
interesting to note that in Campanius's work with the Delaware Indians. Ike did not 
translate tike BIBLE into their language as might have been expected, but instead chose to 
translate Luther's Small Catechism. The leading exponent of Lutheran orthodoxy in 
Sweden at this time was Johannes Rudbeckius <1581-1646). bishop of Vesteras. 

During the yearn following like Great Northern War (1700-1721), a conservative 
churchly PIETISM grew (see also FRANCKE, A.H.: and SPENER. P.J.). Regeneration, 
conversion, the new life in Christ, and assurance of salvation were stressed. A decade 
later, a more radical Pietism arose similar to that championed by Gottfried Arnold in 
Germany as well as Moravian Pietism under the leadership of NIKOLAUS 
ZINZENDORF (1200-1260). Devotional literature came to play a dominant role in the 
Pietist movement and its adherents were often known as "Readers." Toward the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, tire theological rationalism of CHRISTIAN WOLFF 
(1679-1754) of HALLE made its presence felt in Sweden. 


Spiritual Awakenings in the Nineteenth Century 


In 1809. in live midst of live Napoleonic Wars. Sweden lost Finland to RUSSIA. This 
caused a great deal of soul searching on the part of clergy and laity alike. Religious 
freedom, which had been experinvnted with during live era of the ENLIGHTENMENT, 
though still on tike books, was for all practical purposes abrogated. Censorship was 
imposed, and rationalism w ith its internationalism was found wanting. In its place arose a 
strong nationalistic and religious AWAKENING. In the old Danish archbishopric of 
Lund. Henrik Schartau < 1757-18251 labored for forty years to bring about a spiritual 
awakening along Lutheran orthodox lines, while to the north in Stockholm, a Pietist-type 
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revival broke out under the leadership of George Scott and Carl O.Rosenius <d. 1868). 
Scott was actually a Methodist pastor stationed in Stockholm (1826-1812) to minister to 
English sailors and other English-speaking people in Sweden. Through his work, the 
Methodist Church came into being in Sweden (see METHODISM. EUROPE). Rosenius. 
on tire other hand, was a Lutheran theological student who never chose to he ordained but 
who worked closely with Scott. Through their paitncrship and especially through the 
prolific writings of Rosenius. which have been translated into over twenty different 
languages, a spiritual renewal swept across Sweden. Rosenius stressed the objective 
grace of God coupled with a strong emphasis on sanctification. Far to the north. LARS 
L.LAESTAD1US (d. 18611. spearheaded a REVIVAL movement that bears his name to 
this very day and has spread across to Norway and especially Finland. Much of the 
awakening was inspired by the hymns of Johan Wallin <d. 1830). These were brought to 
America in lire latter half of the nineteenth century by Swedish immigrants and sung into 
the hearts of the people by the renowned "Nightingale of Sweden.” Jenny Lind, much 
like "How Great Thou Art" (another Swedish hymn) was sung by George Beverly Shea 
during tire Billy Graham Crusades. 

As an outgrowth of the spiritual awakenings, many VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES were 
founded such as the Swedish Missionary Society <I83S>. the Lund Missionary Society 
(1845). and various Btble and tract societies. In 1856 the EvangeUtka Fosterlands- 
Stiftelse (Evangelical National Society) was founded by Rosenius. which sought to reach 
all of Sweden through evangelistic activity. Five years later it expanded its scope 
worldwide. 


Rise of Non-Lutheran Protestantism 


In the wake of the revolutions of 1848 throughout Europe, the new religious impulses 
welling up in Sweden, the writings of SOREN KIERKEGAARD (1813-1855). and the 
example of Norway and Denmark, the old CONVENTICLE Law of 1726 was abolished 
in 1858 in spite of high church Lutheran opposition. This allowed Lutheran laymen to 
gather and lead devotional nwetings and religious assemblies. Two years later, the 
Dissenter Law was passed, allowing nonLutherans freedom of religion and worship. 

It did trot take long before various “free churches” or "dissenter churches" came into 
being. Tire first were the BAPTISTS, who trace their beginnings back to 1848 when it 
was still illegal to Ire a non-Lutheran. F.O.Nilsson. a Swedish seaman who had been 
converted in America, returned to Sweden as a lay preacher and championed the cause of 
adult BAPTISM, but the real leader of the Baptist movement in Sweden, until his death 
in 1887. was Anders Wiberg. He had been an ordained pastor in tire Lutheran Slate 
Church of Sweden for nitre years when he resigned his position in 1851. Tire following 
year F.O.Nilsson. the lay preacher, rebapti/ed him. The same year (1852) Wiberg 
published Vilkcn hot dopas och \tiruli I*star dopet? I Who Should Be Baptized and What 
Is Baptism"). This was the first exposition of the Baptist DOCTRINE of baptism ever 
written in Swedish. Also in 1852. Bethel Seminary was founded to train Swedish pastors 
and evangelists for the new church. A church newspaper and a foreign mission society 
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followed in quick older. By 1889 the Baptist Church in Sweden numbered some 33.500 
members, but the movement splintered thereafter, and in the year 2000 numbered only 
18.631 members. 

The Methodist Church also came into being in Sweden through the work of Swedish 
seamen who had been convened while in America. Tire initial Methodist work had been 
done by tlic English Methodist pastor. George Scott, in the 1830s but congregations made 
up of Swedish citizens had not been allowed. With enactment of the Dissenter Law. 
Methodist work resumed in 1868. In 1876 the Methodist Church in Sweden was uniquely 
and legally recognized as an independent faith community with the right to perform 
marriages and burials. This lasted until 1951. when other churches obtained the same 
right. In the year 2000. there were 5.177 members in the Methodist Church. 

Another religious impulse from England led to the founding of the SALVATION 
ARMY in 1882. As it had in several oilier countries, live leadership fell to a woman. 
Hanna Ouchterlony. Under her ten-year leadership, the Salvation Army grew to 10.000 
soldiers (members) and 500 officers. In 1905. having deteriorated under the centralized 
generalship of WILLIAM BOOTH (1829-19121. a schism occurred in the Salvation 
Army in Sweden which, since 1988. has become a nongeographical district within the 
Mission Covenant Church. In the last decade of the twentieth century, the Salvation 
Army membership declined thirty percent to 18.789. 

The Mission Covenant Church (MCC) grew out of a theological dispute over the 
doctrine of ATONEMENT. Its members had been part of the Evangelical National 
Society (ENS) founded by Rosenius. which sought to evangelize, among others, the new 
proletariat in the uiban centers created by the Industrial Revolution. Unlike Rosenius. the 
leader of this more radical w ing of the ENS. Paul P. Waldenstrom (1838-1917). urged his 
followers to withdraw front the Lutheran State Church, which they did in 1878. 
Waldenstrom taught a subjective doctrine of the atonement as opposed to the traditional 
forensic (or objective I doc trine, which stated in effect that a person w as justified (see 
JUSTIFICATION) by Christ because Christ died “for you" and not because Christ 
dwelled "in you” as Waldenstrom taught. This theological position of Waldenstrom, who 
had been a Lutheran pastor up until that time, not only caused a rupture within the 
Lutheian State Church of Sweden, but caused the oilier free churches and societies like 
the Swedish Mission Alliance to distance themselves from Waldenstrom and the MCC. 
In the year 2000. the MCC had some 70.000 members in Sweden. Much of us 
mcmhciship emigrated to tlie United States in the early twentieth century and founded a 
DENOMINATION by the same name. The Swedish Baptists followed a similar path. 

PENTECOSTALISM developed in Sweden when the Norwegian Methodist pastor. 
T.B.Barratt. who had experienced The baptism of the Holy Spirit" while in the United 
States, drew a young twenty-three-year-olil Swedish Baptist pastor from Linkoping into 
his orbit. The young pastor. Lewi Pethrus. became the pastor of the famous Pentecostal 
congregation in Stockholm (Filadelfia) and the leader of the Swedish Pentecostal 
movement. When he retired in 1958 after a forty-seven-year pastorate, the congregation 
numbered 6.500 members. At the outset of lire twenty-first century, Swedish Pentecostals 
number some 91.000. 
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Secularism and Modernity 


The lise of the free churches following lire passage of the Dissenter Law in I860 and the 
accompanying spiritual awakenings can be misleading and paint too rosy a picture of 
religious life in Sweden at this time. Swedish society was actually bifurcating and going 
in two different directions. At the time Protestantism was experiencing religious revivals, 
the inioads of modernity were coming into play. The Industrial Revolution was having its 
debilitating effect on huge segments of Swedish people, alienating them from the church. 
Marxist philosophy (see MARXISM), secular materialism, political liberalism, biblical 
higher criticism, and the teachings of Darwinian evolution isee DARWINISM) all 
combined to form a modern schism in which tire masses of Swedish society became 
accustomed to ordering their lives witltout much treed for the ministrations of the church. 


Ecumenism and l.undensian Theology 


In the twentieth century. Swedish Protestants (Lutherans) made a huge contribution to the 
modern Ecumenical Movement (see ECUMENISM I. After the WORLD MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE at Edinburgh in 1910 and tire Armistice had been signed ending World 
War I. many Christians around tire world longed to work together to help solve the 
horrendous human problems caused by the war. Under the leadership and inspiration of 
NATHAN SODERBLOM (1866-1931). archbishop of the Lutheran State Church of 
Sweden, the first meeting of the Life and Work Conference was held in Stockholm in 
1925 seeking to relate the Christian faith to social issues. POLITICS, and ECONOMICS 
without first having to arrive at a theological consensus. During these years Swedish 
theologians also made a major theological contribution to what has been called 
"Lundensian Theology.” with its motif methodology as epitomized by ANDERS 
NYGREN S (1890-19781 Agape and Eros (1930) and Gustav Aulen's study on the 
atonement {Chrlsiui Victor. 1930). 


Plurali/.ation of Swedish Society 


After World War II. Swedish Protestants and especially the Lutheran State Church of 
Sweden continued to be challenged by the ever-increasing SECULARIZATION of 
Swedish society. At the same link:. Swedish society was becoming much more pluralistic 
as a result of its liberal political asy lum policy, its generous attitude toward providing a 
haven for world refugees, and the influx of w orkers from southern Europe. This accounts 
for the increase in the non-Protestant churches mentioned at the outset of this article, as 
well as for tire increased number of Muslims from Bosnia. Kosovo, and Turkev. During 
the last decade of tire twentieth century. JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES grew to 23.393 
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members and the Mormons to 8.817. while the historic free churches from the nineteenth 
century leveled off in their membership growth. 


Separation of Church and State 


With the increased pluralization of Swedish society during the latter half of the twentieth 
century and the ongoing pressure from the free churches and those who had voluntarily 
withdrawn from the Lutheran State Church of Sweden and declared themselves to be 
without religious affiliation, legislation was set in motion during the 1990s to separate 
church and slate. This legislation took effect on January I. 2000. Today tire Lutheran 
Church of Sweden is no longer a state church. It is legally recognized as one church 
among several. The state now collects the church tax for those churches that so desire on 
a proportionate basis and not for the Lutheran Church alone. Every Swedish citizen in the 
future, however, w ill have to pay a cultural tax for the maintenance of historic Swedish 
church buildings as well as a cemetery tax. 


Facing the Twenty-first Century 


New challenges in the twenty-first centuiy facing Swedish Protestantism (and not just tl>e 
Lutheran Church of Sweden) include the need for an ongoing spiritual revitalization of its 
church life, bold evangelical initiatives to reach the unchurched people of Sweden, and 
outreach to the non-Protestant Christian churches as well as to tl>e non-Christian faith 
communities. 

See alfo Bible. Book of Concord. Christology. Colonialism; Confession. Darwinism: 
Dissent: Ecumenism: Francke. August Hermann: Herinhut. Justification. Marriage: 
Marxism: Methodism. Europe: Missionary Organizations; Missions; Mormonism: 
Pleaching. Spener. Philipp Jakob. Theology: Universities. 
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SWEDENBORG, EMANUEL (1688-1772) 


Swedish reformer. Born on January 29. 1688 in Stockholm, SWEDEN as the second son 
of Jesper Svedberg. court chaplain and later professor and bishop of Skara. Svcdberg 
studied in Uppsala from 1699 and devoted himself intensively to studies both in the 
humanities and natural sciences. Having gained his doctorate in 1709 he traveled to 
Holland. ENGLAND. FRANCE, and GERMANY until 1715 in connection with his 
studies, before joining the civil service. In 1719 he was ennobled together with his 
brother and took the name Swedenborg. In 1747 l>e gave up his position as a Swedish 
civil servant to work as an independent researcher and live alternately in Franee. 
ENGLAND. Sweden, and Germany. Swedenborg died on March 29. 1772 in London. 

Swedenborg’s writings and his impact can Ire divided into two sections: 1745 was the 
decisive year dividing these two periods. As can be gleaned from Swedenborg's record of 
his dreams (which was not publislved within his lifetime), he experienced a deep religious 
crisis in 1743/44. At the end of this crisis Swedenborg felt himself called as a prophet to 
bring a religious message to the people. 

In his first creative period, before 1745. Swedenborg made a name for himself as a 
natural scientist whose work attracted much attention. From 1716 to 1718 he published 
Sweden's first scientific journal (Daedalus Hyperboraeus). In addition, he published 
popular works on mineralogy < Opera pliilosophim el mmeralica. 1734) and anatomy 
(Oeconomia re Km animalis in Iransactiones din sa. 174(X'4I. Regmott animate, 
anaiomiie. physice ei /diilosophiee perhuiraium. 1744/45). 

His second creative phase began after 1745 and constituted a complete break in terms 
of methodology. After his sudden CONVERSION, which signified a rejection of DEISM 
and mechanistic natural philosophy. Swedenborg made clear in his first theological work 
De culiu el amore del (1745) that he had not given up live search for a synopsis, an all- 
embracing synthesis. However, the paths of discovery were entirely different. He left the 
analytic method of the natural sciences Itehind and searched along spiritual paths for 
religious certainty, which was expressed in an excgetic interpretation of the story of the 
Creation in Genesis. Foe Swedenborg it became clear that the Book of Genesis contains a 
teaching of correspondences. He believed that everything has its natural, spiritual, and 
divine significance. He held on to live outer form of live written Word, but considered live 
inner meaning to be definitive. Chosen by God to interpret the spiritual meaning of the 
Scripture and to establish contact with the spiritual world, which he saw as corresponding 
to the earthly world. Swedenborg believed he was able to give an insight into the divine 
secrets in his De culm el amore dn. an interpretation of the books of Genesis and 
Exodus. This was Swedenborg's principal theological work. 
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Adjusting the Canon 


Taking his teaching of correspondences as a basis, he removed all biblical books from the 
canon that do not fit in w ith this theory. Thus the entire w ritings of Paul are discarded, as 
Swedenborg strictly rejected Paul’s teaching of JUSTIFICATION. He maintained that it 
is not the literal but rather tire spiritual sense that is decisive for an understanding of the 
Scriptures. Swedenboig summarized his THEOLOGY in SummaHa ex/nifiiio Joiitmae 
novae eecleilae (1769). In this he rejected a Christian concept of the Trinity. God is 
regarded as a person who is differentiated within Godself. God is the spiritual original 
being in whose image we are formed. However, only tire spiritual person in us is the 
image of God. which means that our goal lies in shedding the natural and being taken up 
in the spiritual kingdom. Reconciliation with God takes place not in God’s acquittal of 
humans but rather tluough rebirth and revival in the spiritual world. 

Swedenborg’s conviction that tire Last Judgment had alivady taken place in 1757 and 
the parousia of tire Lord had already occurred are of great significance for his 
ECCLESIOLOGY. This parousia. Swedenborg maintained in his interpretation of St. 
John’s Apocalypse Apocatypm reveluia (1766). was mil the physical appearance of the 
Lord but synonymous with the disclosure of the inner meaning of the Apocalypse. 
Swedenborg's interpretation of the Apocalypse testified to the parousia of the Lord. A 
new era had come, he said, a new church had been born—a new church that, according to 
Swedenborg's optimistic conviction, all believers would join as soon as they had been 
told of its teaching. 

Swedenborg's ideas on correspondences between this and the heavenly world 
prompted comment from IMMANUEL KANT and Friedrich Christoph Oetinger as well 
as JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. WILLIAM BLAKE. Honore de Bal/ac. 
Charles Baudelaire. Ralph Waldo Emerson. William Butlei Yeats, and Jorge Luis 
Borges. 

Within a relatively short space of time after his death, the first Swedenboig followings 
were foimed (London 1787. Baltimore 1792). In 1810 the first society was founded under 
the name of The Swedenborg Society in London." which saw its most important task in 
translating and printing his writings. In the Anglo-Saxon sphere, in particular in the 
UNITED STATES, further followings were rapidly established ("General Convention of 
the New Jemsalem." Philadelphia 1817: since 1980 "Swcdenborgian Church of North 
America"). In 1897 a group strongly emphasizing the priesthood split off and foimed the 
"General Church of the New Jerusalem.’' centered around Bryn Athyn in Pennsylvania. 
In Europe groups who felt committed to Swedenborg’s interpretation of the BIBLE did 
not develop until after the liberalization of religious laws in the mid-nineteenth century. 
Today there are a large number of groups in Euiope. in JAPAN. KOREA. AUSTRALIA. 
NEW ZEALAND. BRAZI1- and CANADA, as well as in over twenty states in the 
United States. 
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SWIFT, JONATHAN (1667-1745) 


Irish essayist. Swift was bom in Dublin of English parents on November 30. 1667. He 
was educated in IRELAND, graduating front Trinity College. Dublin, in 1686. and was 
ordained a priest in the Church of Ireland in 1695. Early in his career he played a 
significant role in obtaining tlte remission of certain Crown taxes to the Irish church. As 
its agent in London Ite negotiated with Robert Harley, leader of the Tory ministry, and 
following the success of his mission in 1710. he accepted Harley's offer to lend his pen in 
support of the ministry's efforts to end the war with FRANCE. For his services he was 
appointed dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin in 1713. With the fall of the Tory 
government in 1714 he returned to Dublin to take up his duties as dean. Although for 
much of the remainder of his active life his opposition to ENGLAND’S political and 
economic domination of Ireland frequently involved him in public controversy, he 
discharged his decanal duties conscientiously and effectively until 1742. when a series of 
strokes incapacitated him. He died on October 19. 1745. 

In a collection of aphorisms. Thoughts on Various Subjects (1711 >. Swift wrote that 
“We have just Religion enough to make us hate, hut not enough to make us love one 
.mother." The pertinence of this observation to conditions in eighteenth-century Ireland is 
borne out by Swift himself. He shared the bias held by most English Protestants against 
Roman Catholicism and that held by many Anglicans against Protestant DISSENT. He 
approved of the Penal l~aws. which deprived Irish Catholics of virtually all their rights, 
and of the Sacramental Test Act. which effectively excluded dissenters front (voiding civil 
and military posts. Swift's endorsement of this measure was grounded in his belief that 
episcopacy (see BISHOP AND EPISCOPACYi was closer to tlte primitive church than 
were otlter ecclesiastical institutions, and that as the established religion. 
ANGLICANISM sltould be maintained to preserve stability in the state. Protestant 
dissent, on the other hand, he associated with the English CIVIL WAR. tlte execution of 
Charles I. and tlte military dictatorship of OLIVER CROMWELL. To Swift tlte growing 
economic and political strength of tlte ULSTER Presbyterians and their increasing 
agitation for the repeal of the Test Act represented a serious threat to the Church of 
lielaitd. Tluoughout his career he wrote pamphlets opposing efforts to repeal, inclining 
The Sentiments of a Clurth-of England Man (1711). The Presbyterians Plea of Merit 
(1733). and. most notably, the ironic masterpiece An Argument against Abolishing 
Christianity (1711). Swift’s implacable antipathy to both Protestant and Roman Catholic 
dissenters informs one of his major secular writings. A Tale of a Tab (1704). a brilliant 
satire on these and otlter targets. 

The available evidence suggests that Swift was a competent, although not inspiring, 
preacher. In A Letter to a Young Gentleman. Lately enter’d into Holy Orders (1720). he 
cautioned against highly rhetorical sermons and speculations on abstruse theological 
points. The aim of PREACHING should be "to tell the People what is their Duty: and 
then to convince them that it is so." This prosaic conception of homiletics is illustrated by 
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his eleven extant seimons. They are eommonsensical rathei than profound, and their 
topics more often treat temporal than spiritual concerns. The most emotionally charged of 
them. Upon the Martyrdom of King Charles / (published 1765), is principally an 
intemperate attack on the Puritans, who helteaded Charles, and on their successors, "our 
present dissenters." The sermon that deals most centrally with Doc-TRINE is On the 
Trinity (published 1744). a conventional defense of the Christian mysteries against those 
"who are Enemies to all Revealed Religion." The doctrine of the Trinity is beyond the 
comprehension of human reason and must therefore be accepted on implicit FAITH. A 
telling statement occurs in a collection of Swift's miscellaneous remarks, published 
posthumously as Thoughts on Religion (1765): "I am not answerable to God for the 
doubts that arise in my own breast, since they are the consequence of that reason which 
he hath planted in me. if I take care to conceal those doubts from others, if I use my best 
endeavors to subdue them, and if they have no influence on the conduct of my life." 

The sermon On Mutual Subjection (published 17441 urges the duty of believers to 
practice CHARITY, a virtue Swift performed both privately and publicly. In addition to 
gifts to the needy, he established an alms house for destitute widows and regularly 
extended small loans at low interest to distressed tradesmen. He served on various 
philanthropic committees, was active in the charity-school movement, was a charter 
member of the Incorporated Society in Dublin for Promoting English Protestant Schools 
in Ireland, and was a trustee of Dr. Steevens' Hospital. His most noteworthy benefaction 
was St. Patrick's Hospital, established and endowed by him as an asylum "for Idiots. 
Lunaticks and Incurables." 

No assessment of Swift's place in the history of Irish Protestantism can ignore the 
narrow range of his influence. His loyalty was exclusively to the Established Church. 
Granting this limitation, his contributions to the Church of Ireland were substantial. 
Although Swift is best known as the author of Gulliver's Travels (1726), he had in his 
own day a distinguished reputation as a clergyman as well. According to contemporary 
accounts, large crowds attended his sermons—evidence not only of his renown as a 
secular writer but also of the public’s recognition of his conspicuous services to his 
church. 

See also Catholicism. Protestant Reactions 
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SWITZERLAND 


The late-medieval development of live Swiss Confederation is crucial to understanding 
the course of tlse REFORMATION in Switzerland. The Confederation was in many ways 
a relic of the older Germanic CULTURE in which valley communities came togetlrer in 
alliances of mutual support. Founded by three states (Uri. Sehwyz. and Untenvalden) in 
1291. the Swiss Confederation grew duiing the next two centuries to thirteen by 1501, 
along with a collection of associated and communal territories. The importance of the 
Swiss Confederation to Europe was primarily attributed to the trade routes from ITALY 
over the Alpine passes to tlse Rhine. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
however, the Confederates won a scries of major battles against their principal enemies, 
the Habsburgs and Bui gundy, securing for themselves a fomtidable reputation as 
soldiers. Foieign rulers were quick to take advantage of the young men from these poor 
lands, and the history of tlse Swiss quickly became closely intertwined with mercenary 
service. There were various attempts to draw the members of the Confederation into a 
closer bond, but essentially each of the Confederates remained autonomous, able to 
conclude alliances with whomever it chose. The fragility of this arrangement was 
demonstrated in tlse Old Zurich War of 1439-1450. when Zurich made a serious attempt 
to gain hegemonic control of the Confederation. By the start of the sixteenth century the 
Confederation was an unequal mixture of wealthy urban members (Zurich. Berne. Basel 
(older Basle). Schafthausen. Lucerne. Fribourg, and Solothurn) and tire poorer, largely 
rural states (Uri. Sehwyz. Unterwalden. Zug. Appen/ell. and Glatus). 

Although victory in the Swabian War of 1501 had essentially guaranteed 
independence of the Confederation from the Holy Roman Empire, the Swiss were still 
closely bound by language, trade, and religion to the southern German world. Tire cities 
of Berne. Basel, and Zurich belonged to the civic culture of the Imperial cities of the 
southwest, and this was crucial for the Refoinration. There was only one university in the 
Confederation. Basel, so Swiss students regularly crossed the Rhine to the north to study 
in GERMANY. Basel was itself key to tire Refoinration. A cosmopolitan center, it had a 
flourishing printing indusny and it was here that MARTIN LUTHER’S wortes were 
printed in the crucial years of the early Reformation. Also. Basel had been the residence 
of Erasmus, who had developed a circle of reform-minded humanists around him in the 
city. HULDRYCH ZWINGLI had studied in Basel, knew Erasmus personally, and was 
drawn into this world. Basel University was a crucial point of contact for many who 
would lead the Reformation in the Confederation. 
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Role of Zwingli 


li was. however, the wort: of Zwingli in Zurich iliat was Ihe beginning point. From his 
arrival in 1519 as stipendiary piiest in the Grossmllnster. Zwingli began a program of 
lecto coniinua PREACHING—sermons on tire whole book and not simply selected 
passages. These sermons were the catalyst for reform, and from the pulpit Zwingli 
attacked tire venality of the hierarchical church and the profiteering of the mercenary 
service, and he inveighed against idolatrous worship and moral turpitude. God. Zwingli 
argued, is pure and demands that his people be pure. There was a strong ethical 
dimension to Zwingli's message—men and women should lead lives of moral rectitude. 
Drawing on a mixture of St. Paul. Augustine, late-medieval scholasticism. Luther, and 
Erasmus. Zwingli emphasized both the sovereignty of God and the complete separation 
of the spiritual and material. God who is spirit must be worshipped in spirit, and true 
religion, therefore, must be purged of all attempts to reduce the divine to material 
representations ti.e.. the mass and religious images). The role of the Holy Spirit is central 
to Zwingli's thought because it was the means by which men and women, as well as the 
world in which they lived, could Ire transformed into tire new reality of the Christian life. 

Zwingli's preaching brought him notoriety and infamy. His denunciation of 
established religion and mercenary service jarred with inlluential elements of Zurich 
society, and there were protests from other pans of the Confederation. Tire influence of 
Luther's teachings, particularly in the cities of Berne and Basel, was creating unrest along 
the litres found in Germany. For his part Zwingli saw little difference between what he 
was preaching and what he read by Luther. The crucial year was 1523. when two 
disputations were held in Zurich resulting in the de facto establishment of the new faith. 
The result of Zwingli's alliance with sympathetic magistrates was a new POLITY that 
envisaged a central role for tire political rulers. Zw ingli developed the model of Christian 
government based on the Old Testament monarchy. The kings t magistrates) were to 
govern with laws and the sword, and the prophets tessentially Zwingli) were to convey to 
them God’s message. Thus by 1523 Zwingli had a new vision of tire CHURCH as the 
gathering of those united by the spirit. He had essentially rejected tire medieval church, 
but to realize this new church he was dependent on the good will of tire political masters 
in Zurich. The immediate consequence of this, however, was the alienation of those who 
had been attracted to Zwingli's more radical message articulated in his early sermons. 
This group around CONRAD GREBEL broke away at the start of 1524. fix-using their 
opposition on the issue of infant BAPTISM. 
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Reformation Unretit 


By the middle of the 1520s the evangelical movement was present in both urban and rural 
areas and the Swiss found themselves caught up in the vicissitudes of tl>e Peasants' War. 
The tumults made the magistrates extremely nervous about the effects of evangelical 
preaching, and in Beme and Basel there were attempts to control what was taught from 
the pulpits. Catholic opposition, however, was weak and disorganized, and evangelical 
sympathizers, most of whom were friends of Zwingli. made progress. In Zurich, 
however, opposition remained considerable and the Reformation Mandate of spring 1525 
was only narrowly passed by the Council at a poorly attended session. Zwingli was very 
much in charge, but he worked with close colleagues such as Leo Jud and the ptinter 
Froschauer. The first reforms pertained to worship and a new order for celebration of the 
LORD'S SUPPER was introduced on Maundy Thursday 1525. Other key institutional 
reforms included morals mandates, a new marriage court, and the Prophezei. the 
foundation of higher education. The nature of reform in Zurich was fairly conservative: 
the parochial system was retained and virtually all of the urban and rural clergy remained 
in post. The main inspiration for the institutional reforms was drawn from tire decrees of 
the Council of Basel. 

In Berne and Basel evangelical movements were struggling, and these movements 
lacked a person with the authority and charisma of Zwingli. although the crucial role of 
the writings of JOHANNES OECOLAMPADIUS in Basel in formulating lire theological 
character of the Swiss Reformation has been recently recognized. Nevertheless, in 
contrast to Zurich. tl>c LAITY played a much more significant role in the implementation 
of the Reformation in Berne and Basel. The guilds gave decisive weight to the 
movement, forcing the hesitant Councils in the cities to act. In Berne, however, one must 
also acknowledge live pivotal role played by Niklaus Manuel, the painter and politician. 
The Disputation of Beme in 1528. which led to the implementation of the Reformation in 
the city, was the most important gathering of Swiss reformers and a decisive stage in the 
formation of Swiss Reformed theology. In Basel revolutionary activity among the lower 
guilds succeeded in strengthening live Council’s hand to introduce the new faith in early 
1529. 

By the end of 1529. Zurich. Berne. Basel, and Schaffhausen had adopted the 
Reformation. Furthermore, live movement had made stunning gains in live eastern pan of 
the Confederation in St. Gall. Appen/ell. and Glarus. Zwingli was the dominant figure, 
but his authority must not be overstated. Both Basel and Berne had their own traditions 
and they were not prepared to follow Zurich. This became very clear in the years 1529 to 
1531. when Zurich under Zwingli led a campaign to force live remaining parts of live 
Confederation to accept the new religion. The focus for hostilities between Catholics and 
Reformed was the Mandated Territories (lands jointly governed by the Confederates), 
where numerous local conflicts inflamed passions. Zwingli came to the conclusion that 
only war could overcome Catholic resistance, although Beme and Basel disagreed. The 
First Kappel War of 1529 saw virtually no military conflict, but it stined bad memories 
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of Zurich’s, previous attempts at domination of the Confederation. Particularism in the 
Confederation overrode confessional solidarity, and Zwingli was dismayed by the lack of 
support from tl>e other Reformed states. Relations between Zurich. Berne, and Basel were 
fragile and the failure to find common purpose led to the rash attempt by Zurich to force 
the matter in 1531. when an army was sent out and defeated at a surprise battle at Kappcl 
in the night of October II. It was more of an ambush than a battle, but it left Zwingli and 
a good number of Zurich ministers dead. 

Zwingli's death brought to an end a period of rapid reform and great conflict. During 
his ten yeans as a reformer he had given shape to a reform movement that focused on the 
creation of a new form of church. In so doing he had inc-uned the wrath of Catholics. 
Anabaptists (see ANABAPT1SM). and—most famously—Luther, with whom lie fell out 
so disastrously and venomously over the LORD'S SUPPER. In connecting the reform 
movement so closely to Zurich he had also alienated the oilier Swiss states, which feared 
that like Reformation was simply a renewed form of hegemony by Zurich. It is also 
important to note that tire reform movement under Zwingli was almost entirely guided by 
an utban core that had little time for the rural population, who in turn became 
disenchanted w ith the Reformation. 


New Unitv. New Tension 


The result of Kappel was the fragmentation of the Swiss Reformation. It was the woik of 
Zw ingli's successor. HEINRICH BUl.LINGER. which eventually succeeded in restoring 
unity to the Swiss Reformed churches. Bullinger. in his forty years as head of the Zurich 
church, established a new relationship with the political authorities, gave live Swiss 
Reformation a clearer theological profile through his leadership, international influence, 
and writings (in paiticular the SECOND HELVETIC CONFESSION of 1566|. and 
became a father figure to reform movements across Europe, from HUNGARY to 
ENGLAND. Under Bullinger and men like Konrad Pellikan and Theodor Bibliandcr. 
Zurich remained the theological center of the Swiss Reformation. Of particular 
importance was the ongoing work on the Zurich BIBLE, which first appeared in 1531. 
Zurich also became a center for religious refugees, particularly from Italy and England, 
and this did much to spread live influence of Bullinger's ideas across Europe. Bullinger 
also played a key role in securing the position of JOHN CALVIN in Geneva. Although 
the two men were not especially close. Bullinger was Calvin's key ally among the Swiss 
and their agreement on the Lord's Supper (Ct/nsemut Tgurtnus) in 1549 marked an 
imponanl stage in the development of Reformed thought. 

In both Beine and Basel live Reformed tradition of Zwingli and Occolampadius was 
locked in a struggle with Lutheran influences, and during the 1530s and 1540s both saw 
rancorous theological struggles that led to the clampdown by the magistrates on the 
churches. Although Bullinger's status as the leading churchman was recognized, neither 
Berne nor Basel saw itself as subordinate to Zurich. Basel had extensive contacts with the 
Empire and was involved in the network of southern German cities, whereas Beine was 
preoccupied with the conquest of tire Pays du Vaud and the expansion toward Geneva 
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alter 1536. Berne’s influence was in the French-speaking west, whereas Basel regained 
its place as a center of learning and culture, and like Zurich attracted many refugees who 
helped to create a diverse religious culture. Until the end of the sixteenth century Basel 
retained a distinct theological character and re faced to sign the Sea mil Helteiic 
Confession of 1566. which was the key theological document of the Swiss Reformation. 

For about a century after Bullinger's death in 1575 the SECOND HELVETIC 
CONFESSION and Calvin’s Genevan CATECHISMS remained the theological 
standards of live Swiss Reformed churches. To this must be added the Canons of the 
Synod of Dordrecht, or Doit (see DORT. CANONS OF), which were officially adopted 
by the Swiss churches. Theologically, the Swiss were greatly influenced by the Dutch 
Reformed churches. The period 1575 tluough the middle of the seventeenth century did 
not produce theologians of great distinction among the Swiss. There were, however, 
some notable figures, such as Johann Jakob Grynaus in Basel. Johan Jakob Breitinger in 
Zurich, and THEODORE BEZA and then Theodor Tronchin in Geneva. Basel, so often 
the renegade in the sixteenth century, had. under Grynaus. become a bastion of Reformed 
ORTHODOXY. The Swiss churches fell extremely vulnerable during the Thirty Years 
War. They remained unreconciled w ith German Lutherans, and they were surrounded by 
the Catholic forces of FRANCE, the Spanish Habshurgs. and the Austrians. There was 
considerable instability within lire Confederation as numerous confessional disputes, 
particularly in the Grisons. threatened to upend the precarious Peace of Kappel of 15.31. 
The most dramatic, or infamous, even, was the massacre by Catholics of six hundred 
Protestants in the Veltelina on July 23. 1620. The Grisons saw the only major 
confessional change of the seventeenth century, as many of tl>e areas which had adopted 
the Protestant Reformation were forcibly re-Catholici/ed. At the same time there was 
trouble in the west as the Waldensian communities were being persecuted by Savoy. 

Although the Swiss formally received their independence from the Holy Roman 
Empire with the Peace of Westphalia in I64X. confessional dissonance remained. The 
thud religious war (aftei live First and Second Kappel Wars of 1529-15311 was live First 
Villmergct War of 1656. which was a defeat for the Reformed Confederates, above all 
Zurich, and led to the Peace of 1656. Swiss Protestantism was largely on the defensive 
during the period from 1650 to 1750 as Baroque Catholicism seemed to prevail 
everywhere. The Formula Consensus of 1675 was issued as a response to doctrinal 
controversies and was live principal articulation of late-orthodox Swiss theology. It 
enshrined a strict understanding of the doctrines of verbal inspiration and double 
PREDESTINATION and was meant to be binding on all live Swiss Protestant churches, 
but already there was considerable opposition to the imposition of Reformed creeds. 


Influence of Pietism, the Enlightenment 


With the emergence of PIETISM and the ENLIGHTENMENT in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries), confessions lost much of their credibility. Opposition to the form of 
Protestantism which arose out of the state churches of the Reformation took the form of 
Pietism, which nourished in Swiss lands from the second half of the seventeenth century. 
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Many of the fnsl numbers of ihe Pietist movement were HUGUENOTS fleeing France. 
The Pietist awakenings look place in Berne and Zurich, and the slate churches responded 
aggressively against these movements, which they regarded as heterodox. During the 
eighteenth century 1 there was a strong movement among the Pietists to separate from the 
established Protestant churches. At the same time, the eighteenth century saw the rise of 
"rational orthodoxy." an accommodation with ideas of the Enlightenment. What both of 
these movements shared was a rejection of tl»c religion of theological confessions, and by 
the late eighteenth century the formal obligation to the traditional confessions of faith 
was gradually abolished. The eighteenth century also saw the last religious war. the 
Second Villmerger War of 1712. which was a victory for the Protestants over the 
Catholics, shifting political weight decisively towards the Protestant Confederates in the 
Swiss Confederation, where it would remain. 

During live seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Swiss Protestant churches 
developed their own unique structures and traditions, hut to preserv e a sense of unity they 
continued to meet regularly at Aarau. In each case the church was a part of the state, and 
the clergy were officials of the ruling government (see CHURCH AND STATE. 
OVERVIEW). These institutions would remain intact until the end of live old regime 
following 1789. 

The rise of liberal theology in the nineteenth centurv led to further conflict (sec 
LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). Perhaps the most significant 
theologian of live nineteenth century was FRANZ OVERBECK (1837-1905). professor 
of church history in Basel and close friend of FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. The protest 
against liberal theology and governmental interference in church life (e.g.. the abolition 
by decree of the traditional confessions of faith) as well as the general impulses of the 
Revival Movement led to secessions of Reformed free churches: 1846 in Vaud. 1849 in 
Geneva. 1873 in Neuchatel. The Geneva Free Church still exists today, but live tree 
churches in Neuchatel and Vaud reunited w ith the official Reformed Church in 1966 and 
1943 (see FREE CHURCH). In addition to these Reformed free churches, a number of 
pietistic associations were formed following the Revival in the nineteenth century. They 
were organised as groups w ithin the Reformed churches: e.g.. Evangelical Societies (the 
first in Berne in 18311 or the Pilgrim’s Mission St. Chtisehona (beginning in 1869). The 
Swiss Reformed churches owe much to Pietism and the Revival Movement. Most of the 
church-related social service and missionary organizations go back to the initiative of 
Revival groups. Although structurally independent, these organizations have spiritual ties 
to the churches. Basel was the center for most of these organizations with the most 
significant being the BASEL MISSION, which was founded in 1815. The social and 
pastoral orientation of the Swiss churches was refiected in the dominant theological 
figures of the twentieth century, so-called neo-orthodox EMIL BRUNNER 11889-1966) 
and KARL BARTH 11886-1968). both of whom had enormous international audiences, 
above all in the UNITED STATES. 

Until the nineteenth century the Swiss Reformed churches remained dependent on the 
political authorities of the cantons. This changed during like twentieth century so that the 
churches were regulated separately in each canton, resulting in major variations among 
the cantons. Basel (since 1905). Geneva (since 1907). and Neuchatel (since 1943) 
separated church and state, while Berne. Zurich. Vaud. and also Basel-Land have retained 
the close relationships forged at the Reformation. 
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The Swiss Reformed churches have no central AUTHORITY. In 1858. following the 
foundation of the Swiss Confederation (18481. the churches founded a Swiss Church 
Conference, which met annually, as the Reformation churches had done. After World 
War I. partly in response to tl»e American Federal Council of Churches, which sought a 
partner to coordinate reconstruction help for war-damaged Europe, the Federation of 
Swiss Protestant Churches was founded in 1920. The Federation is not itself a church but 
an alliance of autonomous churches. 

In addition, the Swiss Reformed churches have created a series of organizations for 
specific tasks. In the French-speaking area of Switzerland the Depurtemenl mlssumnalre 
lies Emilies protesiittties tie In Suisse romantic (DM) and in German-speaking 
Switzerland the Koo/terititon evangelischer Kirehen uniI Mialonen (KEMi are 
responsible, for church partnerships. Tlve Hil/s-nerk iler evttngellschen Kirehen Jer 
Schweiz was founded to do relief work, while 8mi liir ullc is the Reformed churches' 
agency for development work. 


Conclusion 


A brief summary does little justice to the complexities of the Swiss Reformation. In 
character it was created by a small network of humanist-minded reformers who drew 
their inspiration from Erasmus. Luther, and Zwingli. Zurich was lire dominant force and 
without the Reformation in Zurich there would have been no Swiss Reformation. 
However, there were crucial differences between the states reflecting the manner in 
which the Confederation had evolved historically. Zwingli had created a dynamic reform 
movement that was closely ennwshed in the political and cultural realities of the 
Confederation, yet his ideas concerning God. the SACRAMENTS, and WORSHIP 
spread across Europe. Heinrich Bullinger turned the Swiss Reformation into an event of 
profound importance for the sixteenth century, and for a period of decades in the 
sixteenth century this backward Confederation was a center of religious and intellectual 
development. After his death in 1575 the Swiss churches became part of the international 
Reformed world but in the shadow of those areas, such as England, the 
NETHERLANDS. France, and SCOTLAND, they had once influenced. 

See also Calvinism: Catholic Reactions to Protestantism: Catholicism. Protestant 
Reactions: Lutheranism 
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SYNOD 


The won! “synod" comes from the Greek synodoi. which means “a group of people 
traveling together." a "gathering." an “assembly." "a meeting." "together on the way." 
and "going the same way." A synod is a meeting of the CLERGY. and sometimes the 
LAITY, of a paiticular CHURCH, nation, province, or diocese to discuss ecclesiastical 
matters, make decisions, and promulgate regulations related to issues of DOCTRINE. 
LITURGY, ethical concerns, and discipline <scc CHURCH DISCIPLINE*. In the early 
church the terms “synod" and “council" were interchangeable. Sometimes a meeting 
covering a large area was called a council and one covering a smaller region was called a 
synod. Gradually, the ecumenical councils were called councils and not synods, and 
synod was used for regional meetings. 

The earliest synods were those held in Asia Minor in response to Montanism and those 
held in the East and the West to settle the quartodeeiman (date of Easter) controversy. 
Possibly the first official synod, the calling together of the clergy of a diocese, w as held 
by Bishop Sirieius of Rome in 387. Later Pope Benedict XIV < 1758-17691 ruled that a 
synod was a convocation of the diocese, and the meeting of all the bishops was to he 
called a council. Tl>c major synod in Roman Catholicism is the Synod of Btshops. 
sometimes called the World Synod of Bishops, which was mandated by the Second 
Vatican Council's Decree on the Bishops' Pastoral Office in the Church, and established 
by Pope Paul VI on September 15. 1965. in the document ApostoUca Solliiinulu 
(Apostolic Solicitude). Tlve Synod of Bishops meets every few years at the call of the 
pope, and is an opportunity for bishops from around the world to discuss issues with the 
bishop of Rome. 


The Synod in Protestantism 


In Protestantism, synod has been used in a variety of ways. At the time of the 
REFORMATION, the Reformed/ Presbyterian tradition introduced synodical structures 
of church government (see PRESBYTERIANISM). The first synod of the canton of 
Zurich was held in April 1528. and consisted of the pastor and two lay deputies from 
each parish. It was primarily a means of maintaining standards for live ministry. In late 
May 1559. in Calvinistic FRANCE, representatives of about fifty churches met in Paris 
and adopted a form of discipline and the GALLICAN CONFESSION. It established a 
synodical form of church government. At live local level was the CONSISTORY and 
above that was the colloquy, composed of the pastor and one elder from each 
congregation. The colloquy was subject to the provincial synod, which was attended by 
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each pastor and two elders. The supreme AUTHORITY was ihe annual national synod, 
which consisted of two ministers and two elders from each of the provincial synods. A 
similar system was arranged in the NETHERLANDS, which had three synods meeting 
annually, and at the top. biennial national synods. 

The CHURCH OF ENGLAND replaced the General Assembly with the General 
Synod in 1969. It consists of the CONVOCATIONS OF CANTERBURY AND YORK 
joined together in a House of Bishops and a House of Clergy joined by a House of Laity. 
It is the highest authority in the Church of England. 

In the American colonies, synods were used in New England 
CONGREGATIONALISM as early as 1637. One of the most impoitant of the colonial 
synods was the Cambridge Synod, which met on September 1. 1646. At tl>e request of the 
General Court of the Bay Colony. Massachusetts, a synod consisting of elders (ministers) 
and messengers <layment from tire four Puritan (see PURITANISM) colonies—Bay 
Colony. New Haven. Plymouth, and Connecticut—met to discuss issues of 
ECCLESIOLOGY. Chapter xvi of the CAMBRIDGE PLATFORM was 'Of Synods." It 
noted that Acts IS referred to a synod, so synods are the ordinance of Christ, but not 
absolutely necessary to the being of the church. Synods are necessary for the well-being 
of the church because of the iniquity of men and the perverseness of the times. Sy nods 
could be called to debate and detemiine controversies of faith, cases of conscience, 
directions for lire public worship of God. and the good government of the church. It gave 
synods strong advisory and admonitory powers, but not legal coercive authority. The first 
synod of the Presbyterians in the American colonies met at Philadelphia in 1717. 

The EPISCOPAL CHURCH in the United States is organized into nine provinces. 
Each province has a synod consisting of a House of Bishops and a House of Deputies. 
The Provincial Synod has a president who may be a bishop, presbyter, deacon, or lay 
person in live Province. 

LUTHERANISM also uses the term synod. In 1807 FRIEDRICH 
SCHLE1ERM.ACHER made a proposal for a new constitution for the Protestant Church 
in Prussia, which included live adoption of a synodical system. Gradually this synodical 
system dominated Euiopean Lutheranism. Synods became very important after World 
War I. Participation of pastors and laymen in synods during the Klrtheneampf increased 
the prestige of sy nods. The first synod of the CONFESSING CHURCH at Bamien. May 
29-30. 1934. drew up the BARMEN DECLARATION in response to the Nazi 
GERMAN CHRISTIANS. 

In American Lutheranism, synod has been used in several ways. One is as a national 
label, such as the LUTHERAN CHURCH-MISSOURl SYNOD and the WISCONSIN 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN SYNOD. The primary use of synod in American 
Lutheranism has been as a geographical area. The first Lutheran synod was I veld in 
Philadelphia in 1748. The EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA has 
sixty-five synods. Tl>ere are two small bodies in the UNITED STATES that use live word 
synod in their titles—the Evangelical Lutheran Synod and the Lutheran Ministerium and 
Synod-United States of America. 

The MORAVIAN CHURCH in America (Unitas Fratnim) is divided into three 
provinces. The highest administrative body in each is the provincial synod, which is 
composed of ministers and lay persons, and meets every three or four years. 
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TAIT, ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL (1811- 

1882) 


Archbishop of Canierbuiy. Tail was bom aitd educated in Edinburgh. He moved from 
Edinburgh High School lo live University of Glasgow in 1827. Although born into a 
Presbyterian family, he decided to enter the ministry of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
He joined Balliol College. Oxford in 1829 and was confirmed in the Church of England 
in 1830. After securing a first-class degree in classics in 1833. he taught in the university 
as a fellow and tutor of Balliol College and became one of live most respected tutors in 
the university, lecturing in logic and ethics. Tail was not drawn to the OXFORD 
MOVEMENT of tl>e time and contributed to a public protest against Tract 90. in which 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN attempted to show that the Calvinist THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES of the Church of England were compatible with Roman Catholic teaching. In 
1842 Tail was appointed headmaster of Rugby School in succession to THOMAS 
ARNOLD, and in 1849 lie became dean of Carlisle. 

In 1856 family tragedy overtook Tail. In one month, from March 10 to April 10. the 
Tails lost five daughters to scarlet fever. In the same year he was appointed bishop of 
London. Here he was prepared to be innovative, preaching in public places like 
transportation depots and encouraging popular services in Westminster Abbey and in 
London theaters. He was active in live cholera epidemic of 1866. 

In 1869 he became archbishop of CANTERBURY. He attempted to curb the excesses 
of live Anglo-Catholic litualists through the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874. He 
incurred much criticism by adopting a liberal attitude to the use of non-Anglican forms 
by nonconformists who exercised their right to burial in Anglican churchyards (see 
NONCONFORMITY). Tail was judged to have had greater influence in the House of 
Lords than any other archbishop since live REFORMATION and was an able and 
persuasive speaker. During his tenure the LAMBETH CONFERENCE, begun in 1867. 
was consolidated as a meeting for Anglican bishops from overseas, thus changing live role 
of archbishop into a leader of a worldwide communion. 
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TAIWAN 


The island of Formosa ("beautiful (island]*) was inhabited solely by aboriginal peoples 
of uncertain origins until the modern peiiod. Less than a century after Japanese and 
Chinese established communities on the island, the Dutch arrived < 1626) and occupied a 
southern region of Formosa in 1642. The Dutch came not as missionaries, hut as a 
multinational corporation known as the Dutch East India Company (VOC) to protect their 
spice trade from the north. Tire rule of the VOC in the south lasted only thirty-eight years. 
When the Dutch were expelled (1662). a long period of Chinese domination began that 
included a long and steady exodus of Han Chinese from the mainland to Taiwan. This 
Chinese domination of the island was ended only by the newer imperial power of Japan 
(I89S-194S). Upon the defeat of the Japanese, and then the victory of the Communists in 
China, in 1949. Taiwan became the refuge of great numbers of Nationalists from CHINA. 

The earliest Christian presence on Formosa began in the 1620s with Dutch Reformed 
ministers wlro were funded by the VOC. Thirty-two ministers came to serve tire Dutch 
community but also with the clear purpose to evangelize the Aboriginal population. 
During their brief stay, over 17.000 local people were baptized, and a good amount of 
catechetical material was translated into tire local tongue. 

The next Protestant phase in Taiwan began in 1860. after the signing of the Tien-chin 
Treaty (1858i. an agreement between Qmg China aitd a number of Western powers that 
opened various treaty ports for evangelization. In September 1860 Carstairs Douglas and 
H.{.Mackenzie, English Presbyterians who had been working in South China, made an 
exploratory trip to tire island. Thus begins a long tradition of Christian development in 
Taiwan Ireing closely linked with China. The first resident missionary to Taiwan was a 
physician. Dr. James L.Maxwell. who arrived from Amoy. China with three Chinese 
assistants. For the next half-century, church woik in Taiwan was dominated by 
Presbyterians from tire United Kingdom. CANADA, and later the UNITED STATES. 
Most notable of the early missionaries was Canadian George Leslie Mackay (1844- 
1901). His work, mostly w ith the Han Chinese, helped to establish the first hospital, first 
college (Oxford), and established the first Presbytery in tire North (I914t. Antiforeign 
persecution, as in China, periodically cropped up on Taiwan, aimed both at missionaries 
and at Christian converts. Other institutions founded in the nineteenth century include the 
Taiwan Theological Seminary (1876). tire fust Presbytery (1896). and the Taiwan Church 
Press (1884). 

In 1915 another turn occurred when Japanese rule was established in Taiwan. This 
meant a greater encouragement to self-support as well as greater cooperation among 
churches, enforced by the Japanese. Still there was a close relationship with mainland 
China. In the 1920s the recently formed Tiue Jesus Church (TJC. 1918. Beijing), an 
indigenous Chinese Pentecostal Church, began work in Taiwan. Tire TJC became an 
inrpoitant church on the island, having its greatest influence among the poor and less 
educated. Also during this tins? of Japanese occupation, the aboriginal woii went 
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foiward. Allhough ihc impetus to this growth came from both Western mission and 
Japanese mission leadership, the growth in like work was mostly tire work of indigenous 
Christian leaders like Lot) Sian-chhun. Kho lu-chai. and others. 

Another great shift in tike Christian presence and Christian influence occurred at the 
close of the Pacific War. The Japanese influence ended, but very quickly the island was 
dominated by Guomindang personnel under the leadeiship of Chiang Kai-shek. Along 
w ith the various refugees fleeing Maoist rule were a number of Christians. This marks the 
end of the Presbyterian and Reformed domination of Protestant MISSIONS in Taiwan. 
Soon both Chinese Christians and missionaries were arriving from Methodist. Baptist. 
Lutheran, and other churches. Numerous smaller churches sent missionaries to evangelise 
the mainland Chinese, adding further to the church diversity. Some of these missionaries 
came from China, already speaking certain dialects of Chinese, but few spoke Taiwanese. 
Thus the division between ministry to Han Chinese and local Taiwanese and aboriginal 
peoples incieased. 

After nearly four centuries of often interrupted Christian witness. Taiwan is still less 
than 7 percent Christian. More Taiwanese are members of newer. non-Christian, religious 
groups than are members of Christian churches. One of tike ongoing themes in 
Christianity in Taiwan is the appropriate role of political involvement. For some, 
independence from the People's Republic of China is a central concern, but for others the 
main issue is the domination of political life by "foreign" Nationalist elements from 
China. The Presbyterian Church in Taiwan is like largest Protestant church, although it is 
still only half the size of the Roman Catholic Church. PENTECOSTALISM. even though 
it arrived very late in Taiwan, is followed by about one-third of the Christian population. 
It seems that indigenous forms of Christianity such as the True Jesus Church and the 
Little Flock will continue to have influence, but that overall Protestant Christians will 
remain a significant but small minority of the population. 
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TAUSEN, HANS (1494-1561) 


Danish Lutheran reformer. Tausen was bom in Birkende on the island of Fyn in 1494. 
Little is known of his early childhood. As a young monk in the Order of St. John in 
Antvorskov. he was sent in 1516 to study theology at Rostock. Upon his return to 
Copenhagen in 1521. he came under the influence of Paul Helie. the leading Christian 
Humanist in Scandinavia and a disciple of Erasmus. Tausen continued his theological 
studies at the University of Wittenberg, where he was strongly influenced by MARTIN 
LUTHER. 

Upon his return to DENMARK in 1525 Tausen began to preach in Viborg (Jutland), 
where an evangelical, grassroots awakening broke out. Imprisoned for his preaching and 
expelled from his order. Tausen came under the peisonal protection of Frederik 1 who 
appointed him to be his personal chaplain in 1526. A printing press set up in Viborg in 
1528 greatly aided the dissemination of Tausen's views. By 1529 when Tausen was 
called to be the pastor of St. Nicholas Church in Copenhagen, a popular evangelical 
renewal movement had spread throughout Jutland. 

In July 1530 Tausen led a group of like-minded evangelical preachers in presenting 
Forty-three Articles (Confessio Hafniensis) to the Danish National Assembly. This 
Copenhagen Confession was avowedly Lutheran and more polemical in tone than the 
AUGSBURG CONFESSION. However, in 1537 when JoHANNES BUGENHAGEN 
drew up tl>e Danish Chureh Ordinance, the Augsburg Confession came to overshadow 
the Confessio Hajhiensis as a confessional statement of the Lutheran Church of Denmark. 

In 1538 Tausen was appointed lecturer at the Cathedral School in Roskilde. one of the 
last Roman Catholic strongholds in Denmark. As “superintendent'' i bishopi of Ribe 
(1542). Tausen spent the rest of his life introducing the vernacular into congregational 
hymn singing and worship while augmenting his influential collection of Sermons 
iPosiil). 

See also Evangelicalism: Hymns and Hymnals: Lutheranism. Scandinavia 
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TAYLOR, JAMES HUDSON (1832-1905) 


English missionary 10 China. Taylor was bom on May 21. 1832 in Barnsley. ENGLAND. 
He was a pioneer Protestant missionary to inland CHINA and tire founder of the 
interdenominational CHINA INLAND MISSION (CIM). He raised funds for missionary 
work and served as a recruiter of missionaries to China. By the time of his death, on June 
3. 1905. the CIM had sponsored over 800 missionaries to China. Throughout his 
missionary work Taylor traveled on eleven journeys. 


Early Year's as a Missionary 


Taylor received his calling to serve as a missionary at age seventeen. Hts first missionary 
work was with the Chinese Evangelization Society. This Society paid for him to undergo 
medical training in London. He arrived in China for the first time in 1854 at Shanghai 
aboard the ship the Dumfries ;. Shanghai was one of five port cities opened to foreign trade 
through the signing of tire Treaty of Nanking (1842). which also gave control of Hong 
Kong to Great Britain. 

At tire time of Taylor’s arrival. China was in the middle of the Taiping rebellion 
(1850-1864). a revolt against the Chinese emperor Xian Feng led by a pseudo-Christian 
religious fanatic. The rebellion was reported initially to have the effect of opening up 
China to foreign missionaries. 

South of Shanghai. Taylor worked in the missionary Irospital at Ntngpo. In 1857 
Taylor resigned from the Chinese Evangelization Society. He had objected to being 
supported by borrowed money. It was Taylor’s conviction that a Christian should not he 
indebted to anyone. Taylor instead believed that monetary support for MISSIONS work 
should come from God. asked for in PRAYER. He continued to work as an independent 
missionary in China after his work with the Society. 

Hudson Taylor differed front other missionaries of his time. He adapted himself cross- 
culturally throughout his work in order to fit in more easily with the Chinese people. 
Having won the affections of Maria Dyer, a missionary daughter. Taylor married Iter in 
1858. He gave up Western attire and wore Chinese robes, dyed his hair black, and 
attached a queue, resembling a pigtail, to his hair. Taylor later required all missionaries 
serving with the CIM who traveled into the Chinese interior to do likewise. 

Returning to England in I860 on account of ill health. Taylor asked for additional 
missionaries to China. Before Ise returned to China in 1865 he revised the translation of 
the New Testament in live Ningpo dialect. His book Chiiui: In Spiritual Needs and 
Claims < 1865) motivated many to consider missionary work to China. 
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Work with the China Inland Mission 


Missionaries usually remained near the shore provinces of China. Taylor, however, 
intended to travel inland with the gospel message. This shift in Protestant Chinese 
missionary work resulted in tire establishment of the China Inland Mission in 1865 in 
London. Taylor returned to China under tire auspices of the C1M. The CIM was to he a 
"faith mission," in which tire missionaries would rely on God's help to finance their 
labors. The CIM was an international organization, represented by England. SWEDEN, 
the UNITED STATES. CANADA, and others. Taylor had brought sixteen missionaries 
on his second voyage. Arriving at Shanghai in 1866. the missionaries spread the gospel 
message into interior China. 

Taylor's wife. Matia. died in July 1870 at age thirty-three. Sire had borne eight 
children. In 1871 Taylor married Jennie Paulding in England. One year later, the whole 
family returned to China. 

China’s Millions, tire monthly journal of the CIM. was first published in 1875. This 
journal continued being published until 1952. when the CIM was renamed the Overseas 
Missionary Fellowship. Taylor had contributed numerous articles to the journal, 
including "To Every Creature" < I889t. In that article Taylor outlined an ambitious plan to 
evangelize tire whole of China. The article was inspired by the Conference of 
Missionaries, held in Shanghai in 1887. 

The Clrefoo Convention, signed between Great Britain and China in 1876. had the 
effect of allowing missionaries to travel into inland China. For the next two years Taylor 
traveled over thirty thousand miles in the nine interior provinces of China. He was 
accompanied by eighteen missionaries, who Taylor believed were an answer to many 
prayers. Against criticism by other MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS. Taylor brought 
single female missionaries to work in teams to inland China in 1878. They served an 
impoitant role with the CIM. establishing mission settlements in the Chinese interior. He 
was the first to involve single women in missionary work to China. 

Among the missionaries traveling to China with Taylor in 1885 were the "Cambridge 
Seven." They were a group educated at the University of Cambridge who gave up careers 
in England for the missionary work in China and sparked a student movement. 

Taylor left China for SWITZERLAND in 1900 because of his failing health, and 
entered into semiretirement. While Taylor was convalescing, the Boxer Rebellion. 
<1900). directed against foreigners in China, took the lives of over a hundred CIM 
missionaries—men. women, and tlveir children. 

James Hudson Taylor lost his second wife <1901) in Switzerland, a year before his 
own death. He undertook w hat was to become his final journey to China in 1905. That 
year Taylor took ill and died in Changsha. Hunan Province. He was buried near the 
Yangtze River. Taylor is remembered as a man of fault who had a pioneering missionary 
spirit that opened inland China to foreign missions. 

See also Bible Translation: Cambridge University: Missions. British: Studd. C.T. 
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TAYLOR, JEREMY (1613-1667) 


English theologian. Jeremy Taylor was born on August 15. 1613. at Cambridge, and died 
on August 13. 1667. at Lisburn. Ireland. He studied at Gonvilk and Gaius College. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. Taylor lectured at St. Paul s. London, and attracted the 
attention ol WILLIAM LAUD, archbishop of Canterbury. He served at rector of 
Uppingham and then chaplain in the Royalist army. After imprisonment for a short time 
he retired in 1645 to WALES, where he lived as a chaplain and where Ire wrote many of 
his best works. On January 27. 1661. he was consecrated bishop of Down and Connor, to 
which the small adjacent diocese of Dromore was later added, in IREL.AND. 

Taylor's fame rests almost entirely on his devotional writings. In 1646 he published 
Thetdogia eklektike; a Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying, in which he asked that 
deprived CHURCH OF ENGLAND clergy be allowed to function. It is a plea for 
TOLERATION that advocated a more liberal attitude to religious differences. It had an 
impact on the American colonies and was highly regarded by ROGER WILLIAMS. An 
Apology for Authorized and Set Forms of Liturgy (1646) was an attack on the Directory' 
of Public Worship, which was opposed to all forms of written prayers including the 
Lord’s Prayer. Doctor Dubitantium. or the Rule of Conscience (1660) was a tieatise on 
moral theology. A Dissuasive from Popery (1664) was an attack on Roman Catholicism 
in which he argued that councils are not infallible, that Scripture is sufficient for 
understanding SALVATION, and that indulgences were a Roman innovation. 

Taylor's two major devotional writings were The Rule aiul Exercises of Holy Living 
(16501 and The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying 1 1651 1 . These are probably the most 
widely known writings of any seventeenth-century Anglican divine. Both volumes 
describe how a Christian can live a holy life and die a holy death. Both volumes had an 
impact on JOHN WESLEY and influenced his understanding of perfection and 
sanctification. 

Because he lived through like chaotic period of the Commonwealth. Taylor had a great 
fear of ANTTNOMIANISM and moral chaos. Justification by GRACE through FAITH 
should not weaken insistence of living a good life. For Taylor JUSTIFICATION was a 
process, and holy living was a matter of constant repentance. He argued that Christ is the 
medium to God. but obedience is the medium to Christ. Before one receives Holy 
Communion (sec LORD'S SUPPER) there must be the complete removal of any known 
sin or desire to sin as well as an earnest belief never to commit sin again. 

Taylor was a great prose stylist and lie has been called the prose Shakespeare, the 
English Chrysostom, and the Anglican Bossuet. He was a pre-Tractarian High 
Churchman. 
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TAYLOR, NATHANIEL WILLIAM 
(1786-1858) 


American theologian and educator. Bom in Connect kut June 23. 17X6. Taylor graduated 
from Yale in 1X07. where he studied theology under TIMOTHY DWIGHT, and became 
his amanuensis. In 1812 he was ordained and became the pastor of the First Church of 
New Haven. He was handsonxr and dignified, and a powerful preacher. Taylor was called 
to be Dwight professor of didactic theology in 1X22 at Yale Divinity School, where he 
remained until his death on Match 10. 1858. 

The theology of JONATHAN EDWARDS, modified by SAMUEL HOPKINS. 
Bellamy, and Dwight, was the orthodox belief held in most New England churches. It 
taught that man's only freedom of choice is liberty to obey the strongest motive. Taylor 
disagreed, denying the doctrines of total depravity and original SIN. He slated that no one 
is depraved but by his own acts because the sinfulness of the human race does not peitain 
to human nature as such. "Sin is in the sinning." he declared, and therefore it is "original’' 
only in being universal. Humans always had. in his famous phiase. "power to the 
contrary." Fully in accord with the AWAKENINGS of the time, his intention was to 
formulate a revival theology that could prosper in the democratic ethos of Jacksonian 
America, and prevent tlie feeling of inability in people. Taylor taught that preachers must 
confront sinners with their state, and demand immediate response to the gospel. He 
regaided human Iseings as free and rational, and therefore fully responsible for everything 
they did. 

In 1828 Taylor presented his New Haven Tlreology in his Com to ad Clerum address 
before the Congregational clergy of Connecticut, shocking many and dividing the 
churches into "Taylorites and Tylerites." the latter following his chief opponent. Bennet 
Tyler. The controversy among Congregationalists became so heated that a mote orthodox 
and Calvinistic seminary was fornvd in 1833. with Tyler as president. Taylor's influence 
soon passed beyond the borders of New England and was a factor in the Presbyterian 
Church schism of 1X38. with like New School faction generally accepting his views. 
Taylor's works include Practical Sermons < 1858). Lectures <m the Moral Government of 
Gin! (I859). and Essays...upon Selected Topics in Revealed Theology (1X59). See also 
Congregationalism: Presbyterianism 
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TELEMANN, GEORG PHILIPP (1681- 

1767) 


German composer. Telemann, bom March 14. 1681. was GERMANY'S most eminent 
and prolific composer during the first half of the eighteenth century. A musically 
precocious child. Ise began formal study of singing in 1691 and claimed to have learned 
to play several instruments—organ, violin, and zither, and later, flute, oboe, chalumeau. 
viola da gamba. double bass, and trombone—with little or no instruction. Two years 
later, at the age of twelve, he wrote his first opera. Slgistmotdus. and began writing a 
motet almost every week for the church choir at his school in Zellerfeld. 

In 1701. apparently giving in to the wishes of his family that he not follow a musical 
career, he began to study law at Leipzig University. Even so. he was soon commissioned 
to write music for both the Thomaskirche and Nikolaikirche. He also founded a student 
Collegium Musicum. became director of the Opernhaus (writing four operas before 
leaving Leipzig), and was appointed (in 1704) to the posts of organist and music director 
at the Neukirche. Telemann left Leipzig in 1705 to take up live post of Kappellmeister at 
the court of Count Erdmann II of Promnitz in Sorau (now Zary in Poland). 

During these early years, he wrote most of his motels, masses, and psalm settings. In 
1708 Telemann left Sorau to take up the appointment of Konzerimelsier to Duke Johann 
Wilhelm of Saxony-Eisenach. and was promoted Kapellmeister the following year. He 
married Amalie Louise Juliane Eberin. a musician's daughter and a lady-in-waiting to the 
countess of Promnitz. who died in 1711 giving birth to their daughter. Tire child's 
godfather was Erdmann Neumeister (poet-theologian and court chaplain at Sorau). whose 
texts Telemann set the same year for an annual cycle of cantatas: these pieces Iwlped 
establish tire "mixed" style of cantata, in which operatic arias and recitative were 
interspersed w ith chorales. 

The death of Telemann's wife and a dissatisfaction with court politics may have 
conuibutcd to what Telemann described as a religious awakening that led him to seek 
church employment. In 1712 he took the post of city director of music and Kapellmeister 
of the Barfusserkirche in Frankfurt, where, among other duties, he was responsible tor 
providing music for two city churches and for civic gatherings. Over the following three 
years he started a public concert scries with a revived Frankfurt Collegium Musicum. 
married Maria Catharina Textor (the sixteen-year-old daughter of the council clerk, who 
in subsequent years bore eights sons and one daughter!, and began publishing his 
instrumental works. In 1716 he performed his setting of the Hamburg poet B.H. 
Brockes’s passionoratorio. which was to become a favorite Lenten piece in Germany 
even up to live early nineteenth century. During live same year he visited the Eisenach and 
Gotha courts and was installed as the nonresident Kapellmeister to the former. He was 
offered a resident position at live Gotha court, which he declined after negotiating a salary 
increase from the city of Frankfurt. Three complete cantata cycles survive from these 
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years (1714-15. 1716-17: 1717-18) that show Telemann's conscious attempt to master 
national styles and also demonstrate his lifelong interest in incocpoiating the styles of 
secular, including operatic, music into his church music. 

In 1721 he left Fiankfuit to become Kantor of the Johanneum Lateinschule (where he 
gave a Latin oration on the superiority lexcellenlia} of church music I and musical 
director of Hamburg's five main churches. Before settling in at Hamburg, however, he 
applied tin 1722) for the post of Thomaskantor at Leipzig. He was selected over six other 
candidates, including J.S. Bach, but negotiated a salary increase that convinced him to 
remain in Hamburg. His many duties there included giving music instruction four days 
each week at the school and providing a sacred oratorio and screnata each year for the 
military, two sacred cantatas each week, and a new passion each Lent. Twenty-three of 
these passions, which are for liturgical use—he set each Evangelist's account in turn— 
are still extant. In spite of such a heavy workload. Telemann found the energy to direct 
the weekly concerts of the Hamburg Collegium Musicum. two years later expanding the 
series to two concerts each week. He also became direcior of the Giinsemarktoper. where 
he performed his own. Handel’s, ami Reiser's operas. 

In 1725 he began to concentrate on publishing his music, bringing out forty-three 
publications <not counting second editions) over the next fifteen years. Telemann’s 
published cantata cycles from these years 11725-26. 1726-27: 1731—32| consist of 
practical music for fairly small scorings, suitable for domestic as well as small church 
settings. In 1736 his marriage (which had deteriorated twelve years earlieri ended when 
his wife left home, possibly to stay in a convent. Although by 1740 he had effectively 
retired, the death of his eldest son. Andreas, in 1755. led to Telemann’s taking 
responsibility for his musically gifted sevenyear-old grandson. Georg Michael. This 
seems to have rejuvenated him. ushering in his last phase of creative activity, during 
which he concentrated on writing sacred oratorios: one of his finest. Der Tug des 
Gerichn. dates from 1765. Telemann died June 25. 1767. at the age of eighty-six. having 
produced over 3.000 works, including 1.700 cantatas (1.400 of which arc still extant). His 
popularity (attributed to his native talent for melody and to his dramatic sense) and the 
freedom that he found in church employment enabled him to bring music of a quality 
generally reserved for the most wealthy courts to a new uiban and middle-class conceit- 
going public. 
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TELEVANGELISM 


The new communications technologies of the twentieth century challenged the Protestant, 
especially evangelical, understandings of the Gieat Commission, ultimately resulting in 
the massive proliferation of television ministries, often referred to collectively as the 
"Electronic Church.” The flamboyant early twentieth-century revivalist BILLY 
SUNDAY, although active before the advent of television, anticipated the methods of 
later televangelists by measuring live economic costs of bringing souls to Christ. 
Television dropped the costs of God's saving GRACE, at least in the minds of 
televangelical pioneers, through large potential audiences. The transition from tent 
REVIVALS to television, however, necessitated changes in the way televangelists 
presented the Gospel. Driven by financial imperatives and live need to purchase broadcast 
time, televangelists developed styles of programming that, although indiv idually unique, 
relied heavily on continuous financial appeals. Moreover, the large influx of funds 
combined with often secretive and careless accounting standards resulted in suggestions 
of coiruption. Besides accountability problems and other moral improprieties, however, a 
group of televangelists began garnering attention for their active idle in national politics 
beginning in live late 197<>s. Despite the mostly unfavorable attention telcvangelism has 
received, it has survived, albeit with a changing cast of characters. Finally, although its 
potential audience of regular viewers and contributors appeals finite, its cultural and 
political influence appears disproportionate to its numerical base because of both its ow n 
media strength and the sense of panic its activities trigger among its secular detractors. 


The Rise of the Electronic Church: Historical Elements 


Evangelists have typically used new methods and technologies as quickly as these could 
be harnessed, despite the occasional reservations of evangelical laypersons and critics 
within the mainline churches. The Second Great AWAKENING <c. 1800-1860). for 
example, witnessed live rise of a plvenomenon known as urban revivalism, which allowed 
talented evangelists to reach larger audiences. The first of these. CHARLES 
GRAND1SON FINNEY i 1792-1875). introduced new meauires, or techniques designed 
to win converts more effectively. Finney also organized his revivals to an extent 
previously unknown, especially through his use of advance publicity. Finney’s 
successors. DWIGHT L. MOODY (I837-1899» and Billy Sunday < 1862-1935). further 
augmented Finney’s techniques with musical perfomiances. vaudeville entertainment, 
and an urgent sense of 'the soon coming of Christ." Sunday further rationalized Moody’s 
methods, actually organizing his ministry around the belief that it cost S2 to save a soul. 
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Such rational calculation in business matters, combined with emotional and dramatic 
presentations of the Gospel, prepaied tire stage for broadcast ministries. 

Evangelical broadcasters, however, met with resistance from regulatory agencies and 
mainline churches. The government's initial reluctance to provide time for evangelical 
broadcasts can be traced to several factors, although two personalities had much to do 
with federal decisions. AIMEE SEMPLE MCPHERSON, the famed INTERNATIONAL 
CHURCH OF THE FOURSQUARE GOSPEL revivalist, dominated the airwaves with 
her radio broadcasts and even refused orders from secretary of commerce Herbert Hoover 
to desist from broadcasting because of her unregulated use of radii* bandwidth. Hoover, 
however, lacked sufficient authority to implement his directive. McPherson's defiance, 
along with the increasingly radical political statements of another broadcaster. Father 
Charles Coughlin, necessitated tighter control of live airwaves by the Federal 
Communications Commission <FCC). Established by the Communications Act of 1934. 
the FCC created a special category of broadcast time for edifying programming called 
"sustaining." or "free time." Stations and networks allotted this time through the mainline 
Federal, later NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES <NCC> to mainline broadcasters 
who provided inoffensive programming to fill the required slots, continuing a tradition 
begun in 1928 with the relationship between live NBC network and mainline churches. 
Most stations also proved reluctant to sell time outright: thus evangelical broadcasters 
found themselves scrambling for airtime. 

The first religious television broadcasts occurred on Easter Sunday 1940. with the 
airing of Catholic and Protestant services. In 1952 Bishop Fulton J.Sheen. who officiated 
the Catholic broadcast, became the first religious figure to offer a regular program, the 
Emmy-award winning "Life is Worth Living." Although Bishop Sheen benefited from 
network sponsorship, evangelical broadcasters required more startup capital and 
advocacy. To help obtain the necessary airtime evangelical broadcasters formed the 
National Religious Broadcaster (NRBi in 1944. a group that gained increasing clout as a 
Washington lobby. By 1953 televangelist Rex Humbard began broadcasting to local 
stations in Ohio, and ORAL ROBERTS interrupted his tent revivals to broadcast on 
January 10. 1954. JERRY FALWELL rounded out the triumvirate of evangelical 
broadcast pioneers in 1957. and his "Old Time Gospel Hour” helped launch Liberty 
University along with his later political ambitions. 

Several landmark changes beginning in the 1960s rnaiked the end of the NCC’s 
dominance of religious broadcasting. First, the FCC ruled in I960 that no difference 
existed between "paid-time" and "sustainingtime.” at least as required by FCC 
regulations for edifying programming. This meant, in practice, that netwoiks could sell 
their allotments of sustaining time at significant profit while still fulfilling FCC 
requirements. Mainline denominations could not afford such luxuries: but televangelists, 
relying on extensive donor suppoit. could. Second, live development of tape in the early 
1960s allowed broadcast distribution and syndication. Finally, by the 1970s satellite and 
cable distribution became passible, which further allowed the proliferation of the Gospel 
over the nation's airwaves. 
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Televangelism: Personalities, Messages, and Audiences 


Among die lelevangelical superstars. BILLY GRAHAM stands most prominent, although 
his cmsades api>ear only irregularly as media events. Nevertheless. lie typically appears 
in print time, a practice few televangelists can afford. The next tier includes the oilier 
pioneers of the 1950s: Falwcll. Humbaid. and Roberts. PAT ROBERTSON joined this 
group with tl>e purchase of a defunct UHF station in 1959 in Portsmouth. Virginia for far 
less than its market value. His flagship program. "The 700 Club." although initiated by 
Jim Bakkcr. became a staple of religious programming, helping Robertson build a cable 
television empire. Regent University, and. ultimately, the Christian Coalition. Jim and 
Tammy Faye Bakkcr launched their own cable network in the 1970s. and their "Praise 
the Lord” program regularly drew hundreds of thousands of viewers until the Bakkers' 
scandalous collapse in 1987. Much the same could be said of Jimmy Swaggart. whose 
rise in the 1970s was equaled by his rapid decline after a series of sex scandals. Robert 
Schuller completed live list of early heavyweights with his message of positive thinking 
gleaned from noted optimist NORMAN VINCENT PEAI.E of the Marble Collegiate 
Church in New York City. The only mainline televangelist with a significant following. 
Schuller is best known for his "Crystal Cathedral" in Garden Grove. California, an all- 
glass edifice complete with drive-in stalls for car's, hearkening back to Schuller's humble 
beginnings preaching on the roof of a snack bar at a drive-in theater. 

Current celebrities include Paul and Jan Crouch, whose own cable and satellite 
ministry, the Trinity Broadcasting Network (TBNl. has grown into a lelevangelical 
empire, providing airtime for almost every major televangelist. TBN has also moved 
aggressively into international markets, buying stations and beaming broadcasts to an 
ever-expanding list of countries. Benny Hinn appears frequently on TBN. broadcasting 
miracle crusades from across the country that feature Hum’s healing powers. Kenneth 
Copeland, also a noted healer and former pilot of Oral Roberts, appears often on TBN’s 
only rival, tike DayStar Network founded in 1997 by Marcus and Joni Lamb. 

Among the multitude of programs, one can trace five basic formats, excepting church 
broadcasts that remain mostly local phenomena: revival cmsades that often feature live 
music and healing, talk-show formats modeled after 'The Tonight Show." prophecy 
programs that highlight current events as "signs of the times." newsmagazines that 
resemble major network morning news programs, and a fifth category characterized by 
its familiarity and "living room" feel. Billy Graham and Jimmy Swaggart have both used 
the crusade format with great success. Jim Bakker’s defunct "Praise the Lord" program 
featured him as an evangelical Johnny Carson, mixing in the country-gospel ntlodies of 
Tammy Faye. Jack van Impe's weekly broadcasts interpret news headlines in light of his 
eschatological perspectives. Pat Robertson's "700 Club" has perfected the newsmagazine 
format, featuring a slick newscast that leads off tike program before the anchorperson 
turns to Robertson for his interpretation of world events. Co-hosted by Terry Meeuwson. 
the "700 Club" also spotlights testimonials of CONVERSION and miraculous 
deliverance from sickness and debt, along with "soft" segments that deal with mundane 
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topics such as cooking and investment strategics. TBN's “Praise the Lord" program besi 
lypifics ihe fifth formal, as guests make themselves at home amid an elaborate, nouveau 
riche rococo backdrop that suggests material success, with participants alter-nating 
between PRAYER, prophecy, discussions of current events, and an occasional country- 
gospel performance. 

Despite the diversity of formats, however. tl»c program content remains somewhat 
homogeneous. Most, with the exception of Graham and Swaggart. suggest that Christians 
ought to have abundant success in ihn world. Kenneth Copeland claims live believer can 
be freed from the demons of disease, whereas Oral Roberts, to name just one example, 
believes in "seed faith” and "giving out of one’s need." That is. if one lacks sufficient 
material success, one ought to give to the televangelist who will ensure that God will 
provide a positive turn on the "seed.” or investment. A second pervasive them: of 
televangelism is its conservative political content. Although not all ministries adopt such 
political tones. Pat Robertson. Jerry Falwell. and James Robison, especially, have acted 
centrally in the development of the so-called Religious or CHRISTIAN RIGHT. 

Program audiences tend to be disproportionately female. Jimmy Swaggart did best 
among male viewers, at least before his departure, despite a two-to-one female-to-male 
ratio. The elderly are also overrepresented, tuning in especially to Jimmy Swaggart. along 
with prosperity programs like those of Oral Roberts, and. more recently. TBN. Pat 
Robertson's "700 Club” reverses live age trend somewhat, attracting many younger 
viewers, attributed in part to the high production values and content geared toward 
working professionals. Minorities arc also overrepresented, along with those on the 
economic and social margins. Finally, viewers tend to concentrate in the South. Robert 
Schuller, whose "Hour of Power" has done reasonably well on the West Coast and in the 
Midwest, provides a notable exception. 


Controversies 


Televangelism has been an object of controversy from its earliest days. Its heavy reliance 
on financial appeals has raised suspicions and many critics have suspected, and 
occasionally found, widespread fraud. The criticism of the Electronic Church seems at 
least partially validated by live embarrassing financial and sex scandals of Jim Bakker and 
Jimmy Swaggart in live late 1980s. Moreover the same period also witnessed Oral 
Roberts's increasingly intense appeals for funds, including his vision in 1980 of a 900- 
foot Jesus who commanded him to raise funds for a new hospital, along with his 1987 
claim that God would "call him home” if he failed to raise S8 million for the project. 
Combined with the high-profile scandals of lesser figures like Robert Tilton, whose 
ministry collapsed after the 1991 airing of a Prime Tune lave expose, audience shares fell 
dramatically by 1992. 

The entry of televangelists into national POLITICS in 1980 proved even more 
alarming to its critics. After James Robison and a consortium of televangelists 
unofficially blessed the presidential candidacy of Ronald Reagan at the National Affairs 
Briefing in Dallas. Texas, critics became shrill in their assaults on the Electronic Church. 
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Jeiry Falwell's MORAL MAJORITY helped consolidate a cjoss section of conscivativc 
Protestantism to fuither their mutual political interests, intensifying the anxieties of many 
on the left. Even Pat Robertson’s failed hid for the Republican nomination in 19X8 led to 
a more powerful political entity, the Christian Coalition, which by 1992 became a major 
force within the Republican Party. 

Beyond money and politics, however, some critics have charged that the Electronic 
Church has not only failed to follow the Great Commission but. through its application of 
a rational, businesslike calculus to spiritual matters, has cheapened the grace it purports 
to dispense. Critic Quentin J.SchulUe. who has conducted extensive studies of the 
Electronic Church from both sociological and theological perspectives, has also 
questioned whether the mere presence of the Electronic Church has weakened the creedal 
emphasis and theological gravity of nonbroadcast ministries. Noting the increasing de¬ 
emphasis of THEOLOGY in evangelical churches in favor of entertainment ministries. 
Schult/e fears that new generations of Evangelicals, raised at least partially on TV 
PREACHING, will demand less substance and more style, mirroring the inherent 
limitations of the televisual format. Such claims will require time to evaluate as cultural 
trends develop. Nevertheless. Schult/e’s charges seem more apt than live cynical 
observations of those who perceive rampant hueksterism. On the contrary, as Schulue 
notes, televangelists for the most part are probably sincere in their beliefs, which may. 
ironically, intensify the allegedly harmful effects they have on more traditional theologies 
and styles of WORSHIP. 


Conclusions 


Despite aggressive international expansion, televangelism persists as a distinctly 
American phenomenon, enduring despite periodic scandals. New figures continue to 
emerge, and even veterans like Pat Robertson strive to reinvent themselves, adapting to 
ever-changing audience demands. This audience, however, appears finite. Although it is 
inconclusive whether electronic ministries siphon funds from hrick-and-mortar 
ministries, televangelists do seem to compete against each other for a limited supply of 
potential donors. Nevertheless, the electronic church perseveres be-cause. in spite of its 
critics, it does appear to provide a service to some that hrick-and-mortar churches either 
cannot or will not provide. In a spiritual economy the donations tlow to those who best 
meet the needs of consumers: and televangelism. built on a business ethos, rapidly 
perceives and adapts to those needs. This is both its strength and a major source of its 
criticisms. Nevertheless, like its revivalist forebears who rankled the sensibilities of 
established churches, telavangelism will continue as a unique blend of American 
pragmatism and popular entertainment, combined with live Gospel of Jesus Christ. Thus 
while critics may decry it as fraudulent or even idolatrous, it w ill likely endure so long as 
pious viewers find benefit in its programming. Whether it furthers the Great Commission 
and preaches to more than the choir, however, remains unclear. 

See also Evangelicalism: Evangelism. Overview: Faith Healing: Mass Media 
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TEMPERANCE 


When ihe ship Arabella came into port in the Massachusetts Colony in 1630. the new 
settlers unloaded 10.000 gallons of beer and 12 gallons of distilled spirits, and this was 
only rise communal supply. Each family had packed its own liquor and home-brewing 
equipment. Although a few of the Puritan colonial governments passed laws against 
excessive drinking, colonial New Englanders in general tranquilly imbibed their mm in 
moderation. Kentucky and Pennsylvania frontier settlers swilled their corn and bourbon 
whiskey, the latter, supposedly, first produced by a minister. Although the Quakers (sec 
FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF) had taken an early temperance stand (seen in minister 
Elizabeth Levis’s temperance pamphlet of 1761). churched and unchurched Americans 
generally viewed alcohol as essential as bread and safer than water. Men. women, and 
even children downed their "toddies" at breakfast, had "eleveners” at mid-day instead of 
tea. and sipped their afternoon whiskey “drams.” In the mid- 1800s. after the arrival of 
hundreds of thousands of German immigrants and major technological advances in 
mechanical refrigeration and integrated transportation, beer became the all-American 
drink of choice, especially lager beer. 

After tl»e Revolutionary War. some elites in the newly established nation feared that 
the people lacked the self-control necessary to handle an experiment in democracy. 
Religious, political, and economic leaders feared the fine line between democracy and 
anarchy. For "rule by the people” to work, the people had to be self-restrained, 
disciplined, educated, and focused. A little alcohol-induced pleasure was good—even 
necessary—when the colonials faced British oppression, but a keen mind and strong body 
would be needed to keep the fledgling democracy afloat. 


Changing Attitudes 


Medical authorities provided the theoretical grounding for this shift in attitude toward 
alcohol, but it was evangelical CLERGY who launched the “temperance" movement into 
a major reform crusade. In his pamphlet An Inquiry init> lie Effects of Ardent Spirits 
Upon the Human Body uiul Mind (178-1). Dr. Benjamin Rush reversed conventional 
wisdom by pronouncing distilled liquor bad for human health. Protestant clergy earned 
this torch of medical discovery into the moral and political sphere. About live time of the 
Second Great Awakening (see AWAKENINGS), with its perfectionist message that 
humans could hasten the coming millennium by improving themselves morally, well- 
known preachers like LYMAN BEECHER gave sermons on the biblical basis for 
temperance. Evangelical clergymen led the way in forming organizations to promote 
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temperance, the most widespread being ihc American Temperance Society (ATS), 
founded in 1826. Basing its organization closely on evangelical tract and missionary 
societies, the ATS spread its gospel of temperance via the spoken and written word. It 
sent out itinerant temperance speakers to organize local auxiliaries and deluged the 
country with temper-ance tracts and a weekly newspaper. Temperance as an issue 
transcended doctrinal infighting, bringing white Protestants together around their 
common interest in moral reformation and national prosperity. By 1835. live ATS reached 
a peak of 1.5 million members, possibly as many as one in five free adults. The 
membership was varied in age and gender, with about 50 pereent female and a significant 
contingent of young men in college as a result of campus REVIVALS that combined 
Christianity and abstinence in the call to CONVERSION. 

In the 1830s. the ATS became a largely middle-class movement when it changed its 
abstinence pledge from a focus on distilled liquors (aimed at the poor) to include a pledge 
against wine (aimed at the upper classes). Members from the upper classes rejected this 
new "teetotalism” of the tenanted American Temperance Union (ATUi. and a significant 
number of clergy and lay people also rejected teetotalism. but for a different reason: its 
impact on their communion, or LORD'S SUPPER, service. For example, although live 
Methodist Episcopal Church strongly advocated temperance, it did not accept the 
substitution of unfermented wine in communion until fifty years later, in 1880. 

Teetotalism caused the Piotestant-initiated movement to fragment during live 1840s. 
but a new type of temperance group emerged to renew enthusiasm. In 1840. six woiking- 
class. unchurched tavern drinkers founded the Washingtonians, the first temperance 
group among the poor and working classes. Most of tlse Protestants who joined the 
Washingtonian societies came from Methodist and Baptist churches: conspicuously 
absent were live Congregational. Unitarian, and Presbyterian clergymen who had led the 
early temperance movement. 


Cultural Weapons 


Almost all of the temperance efforts until the 1850s focused on moral suasion. In addition 
to formal societies, the temperance message spread through popular culture, usually 
according to heavily Protestant plots and narratives that positioned conversion and piety 
as the solutions to intemperance. Temperance literature hit the print market as popular 
authors like Timothy Shay Anhur. Louisa May Alcoa. E.D. E.N. Southworth. and others 
gave the country heroes and heroines who eschewed booze or courageously recovered 
from it. Arthur’s "Ten Nights in a Barroom” (1854) sold millions of copies and was a 
Broadway blockbuster even in the early 1900s. In this pathos-packed story. Joe Morgan’s 
life is ruined because evil saloon-keeper Simon Slade gets him hooked on booze. Joe 
finally turns his life around after Slade accidently kills Joe's daughter, little Mary 
Morgan, in a saloon brawl. There were visual images as well: 'Drunkaid's Progress" 
(1846) by Nathaniel Currier etched into people's minds the steps of degeneration from 
first glass to dmnkard's grave.” The well-dressed man sips a glass of whiskey with a 
friend in lire first frame and by the last frame. Ire has suffered jail (for robbery and 
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rioting), disease, unemployment, humiliation of his family, loss of friends, poveity. and 
suicide. 

This massive cultural assault against liquor, combined with the influx of Italian. 
German, and Russian immigrants, convinced many native-born Protestants that moral 
suasion alone would never solve the problem of intemperance. In 1851. Maine was the 
first state to make the sale of liquor illegal, and several other slates followed with similar 
laws. Tl»e temperance movement's shift from moral suasion to legal coercion provoked 
thousands of evangelical Protestant women to join, and eventually take over, the 
temperance movement. 

Although the male temperance fraternities (the Sons of Temperance, founded in 1842. 
and the Independent Older of Good Templars, founded in 18511 revived after the CIVIL 
WAR. it was female temperance activism that flourished between 1873 and 1901. 
Protestant women, including Annie Wittenmycr (first president of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union) and Mother Eliza Stewart (leader of the Woman's Temperance 
Crusade), served as federally appointed "sanitation" leaders during live Civil War and 
found they liked public leadership. Temperance work, they discovered, was an 
"acceptable" arena for them to continue their public advocacy. Because evangelical 
Protestantism had pedestali/ed WOMEN as the morally superior sex. women in the 
Northeast and Midwest used this to tlveir own advantage when critics accused them of 
moving out of their ’proper" sphere. Temperance, they replied, was a moral problem 
requiring legal action, and live best solution lay in live woik of the morally superior sex. 


A Women’s Movement 


In the Woman's Crusade of 1873-1874. hundreds of thousands of women in thirty-one 
states marched in hands to pray and sing in front of local saloons. Women usually sought 
to avoid saloons by crossing the street or detouring for blocks. When they had to enter a 
saloon to purchase milk or other items, they would use live discreet "ladies' entrance." 
But the Woman's Ciusade marchers went right to the front doois. They had an axe to 
grind (sometimes literallyl with saloons, because women tended to suffer live most from 
excessive drinking. An alcoholic husband had the legal right to liquidate all communally 
held propeity. as well as his and his wife's wages in live saloons. Drunken men frequently 
beat or abandoned their wives and. because of the saloon's reliance on prostitution as a 
drawing card to clients, they also passed on syphilis and gonorrhea to their wives. If not 
threatened at home by a violent or negligent alcoholic male, women faced the threat in 
streets where they were often physically and verbally harassed. Drunken rowdies even 
disiupted church services by making commotion in the aisles or hurling bottles through 
the windows. Women were virtually powerless over the quality of their own and their 
children's lives, and they were barred by law or custom from divorcing inebiiate 
husbands. Without the ballot, they could not vote against the liquor industry either. 
Women were eyewitnesses to the way that saloons, as they believed, caused the 
irreversible degeneration of men and boys. Saloon-smasher Carry Nation saw her first 
husband go to an early grave, leaving her in poverty, because of a saloon in her 
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hometown's Masonic lodge. Eli/a Thompson, the levered leader of the Woman’s 
Crusade of 1873. grieved the loss of her minister son. who died in an asylum for 
"inebriates." 

The saloons, in addition to ruining their lives and livelihoods, teinscribed women's 
political marginalization, because they served as clearinghouses for underground 
exchanges of money and favors to which women did not have access. They were bastions 
of male privilege. Saloons also were often used as polling stations, where unknowing 
wanderers enticed inside for a drink could be persuaded to vote a certain way. In New 
York City during the late nineteenth century, more than one-half of the nominating 
conventions held by major parties occurred in saloons. The saloons also symbolized the 
rise of male leisure and a growing commercialism that tapped into it. Already alienated 
from the matfcet economy and lagging behind men in "leisure" consumption, women 
were angry at the saloons for further cordoning off spaces of male privilege and taking 
the men land their money) away from the family. 

The greatest contribution of the 1873-1874 Woman’s Cmsade was its galvanization of 
women into the first mass organization of women, the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union iWCTU). The W’CTU was founded in 1874 by Protestant women, many of them 
connected through the Methodst-initiated summer Chautauqua program. By the late 
nineteenth century, live WCTU outnumbered all oilier women's politically oriented 
organizations, including all of the various national suffrage associations combined. 
Unlike the suffrage organizations, the WCTU did not permit male sympathizers or 
affiliates to vote, it was an organization run by women for women. Under the leadership 
of President FRANCES WILLARD (1879-1898) and her "do everything" policy, the 
WCTU added many other reforms to its temperance agenda, including suffrage—an 
agenda that further made it impossible for conservative Protestant Southern women to 
join. The WCTU functioned as a political training school where women learned about 
constitutional law. petitioning, lobbying, partisan politics, public speaking, organizing 
marches, planning large meetings, labor issues, infrastructure, public education, 
advertising, and more. The WCTU paper admonished members to own three books: "the 
Bible, a copy of the state laws, and a copy of the city laws." 

Most women entered live WCTU because it was a religiously inspired effort to 
promote the moral virtues of temperance and purity. But once in the WCTU. many 
initially conservative women began to work for progressive reforms like suffrage, 
welfare, sanitation, and child labor laws. Historians debate whether the WCTU ultimately 
liberated women or simply reinforced conventional GENDER roles, hut clearly in many 
cases, the WCTU empowered women to assert policy and legislation that they believed 
would liberate their sex from the clutches of liquor-lubricated oppression. Without a 
doubt, the organization never lost its original religious inspiration. Even though efforts 
were made to include Catholic women and unchurched women, the WCTU remained an 
"arm" of the Protestant churches. Significantly, whereas most Protestant denominations 
did not ordain women into the preaching ministry until the mid-twentieth century, the 
WCTU gave those with an aptitude and desire to preach the opportunity to have a career 
as an "evangelist" or "lecturer." and many women discovered their aptitude for 
PREACHING through lecturing on temperance. Mabel Madeline Southard, for example, 
was the only female member of the ministerial association at her college. But when she 
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graduated and icali/ed lhal she would not be given a Meihodisi Episcopal pastorate like 
all of Iter male colleagues, she emeied live WCT'U to work as an “evangelist." 


Drive to Prohibition 


The WCTU was at the forefront of temperance advocacy during live 1880s. joining other 
organizations, including the Prohibition Patty, to fight for national prohibition. But the 
prohibition movement became div ided over procedure and goals, especially in the 1890s. 
Some activists were “abolitionists." whose goal was immediate abolishment of the entire 
liquor industry because it was seen as a moral and social evil and the main cause of other 
problems such as poverty, disease, and coiruption. These radical refotmers also tended to 
be "broad gaugers.” uniting around a constellation of reforms like women's suffrage and 
pro-gressive taxation. They expressed impatience with the “regulationists” like live Anti- 
Saloon League <ASL). who sought to work within existing political structures to regulate 
liquor consumption and keep the liquor industry in check through licensing. Unlike all of 
the other temperance organizations, the ASL had a single goal: prohibition. Founded in 
1893 by Congregational ist minister Howard Hyde Russell, the ASL rose to dominate the 
temperance movement in the early 1900s. Most historians credit the ASL's lobbying, 
single-mindedness, and local-option gradualism with achieving the Eighteenth 
Amendment, which was finally ratified in 1919. The Protestant churches played a key 
role in the success of the AS1_ Whereas the Prohibition Party had become so alienated 
from the Protestant denominations that it formed its own "prohibition churches” during 
the 1890s. the ASL aligned itself with the Protestant churches, describing itself as "the 
Church in Action Against the Saloon.” Threefifths of live ASL leadership was composed 
of Protestant clergymen, and they relied on local pastors to build up the League’s 
grassroots organization. Cooperating churches set aside one Sunday each month for an 
ASL “field day” at which representatives solicited pledges and gave reports on the 
progress of the movement. 

After a successful campaign effort to have Republican Herbert Hoover elected over 
the “wet” Democratic (and Catholic) candidate A1 Smith in 1928. the ASL lost influence. 
The economic crisis shifted attention away from alcohol as the burning issue. Americans 
voted in Franklin D. Roosevelt, a wet. for the economic recovery he promised, knowing 
that he favored repealing national prohibition. The Twenty-First Amendment was ratified 
in 1933. 


New Methods 


Thereafter, the most influential efforts to address drinking steered away from both moral 
suasion and legal coercion, focusing instead on a fusion of sclfimprovement and loosely 
defined spirituality. Certainly many Pentecostal. Fundamentalist, and Evangelical 
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Protestant churches preached abstinence throughout the twentieth century: however, they 
usually limited their preachments about alcohol to their own members. As with many 
aspects of social and political life in an increasingly religiously diverse society, 
Protestants had to give up their c-usiodial role regarding American drinking habits. 
Secularized "experts” in a burgeoning treatment industry took over the mantle of alcohol 
awareness and recovery: nonetheless, segments of this industry bote the marks of the 
spiritual origins of temperance concerns. 

Alcoholics Anonymous (AA) invites people with drinking problems to rely on their 
"higher power" for help in overcoming addiction, as well as faithfully attend meetings 
and be accountable to another person who has achieved sobriety. AA was founded in 
1935 by Wall Street businessman Bill Wilson and Dr. Robert Smith after Wilson had 
experienced a spiritual awakening in a hospital for alcoholics. The founders drew heavily 
from the evangelical Protestant movement called the Oxford Group (later called MORAL 
REARMAMENT). For example. Wilson and Smith incorporated several of the Oxford 
Group’s practices: the self-survey, confession, amends to those harnKd by one's actions, 
service to others, and sense of group suppoit. But Wilson and Smith avoided those 
aspects that turned people off. such as the pressure to make a religious commitment and 
the requirement to identify oneself. By the late 1970s. AA claimed son*- I million active 
members worldwide, including 350.000 in the United States. 

The popularity of AA rose at live same time that drinking became more and more 
widespread, with abstinence decreasing from 45 percent of the adult population in 1959 
to 29 percent in 1977. In previous times. Protestants would have blamed such low 
abstinence rates for social chaos, family breakdown, and economic malaise. The failure 
of national prohibition changed this. However, although late twentieth-century 
Protestants rarely mentioned alcohol, they did carry on the temperance ciusade's legacy 
of political and legal coercion to advance then position on a variety of moral issues, from 
ABORTION to same-sex marriage to the legalization of drugs. The issue changed, but 
the strategy of legislating morality remained. 

See al\i> Evangelism 
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TEMPLE, FREDERICK (1821-1902) 


Archbishop of Canterbury. Noted for lus involvement in some of the most controversial 
issues facing the Victorian Church. Frederick Temple was bom on November 30. 1821 in 
Santa Maura (Lcfkada) in the Gteek Ionian Islands. He was educated at Balliol College. 
Oxford and ordained to live Anglican priesthood in 1847. His early career as an 
educational reformer culminated with his appointment as headmaster of the prestigious 
public school at Rugby in 1857. 

Temple contributed the lead article to tire controversial Essay* anil Reviews, a 
collection of works by noted Anglican liberals published in 1860 to live dismay of 
traditional churchmen. Tl»e article gained Temple a reputation as a liberal and caused 
some public embarrassment when he was elevated to live bishopric of Exeter in 1869. As 
bishop he supponed the Education Act of 1870 and. in 1884. delivered the Bampton 
Lectures at Oxford on religion and science, an attempt to reconcile oithodox Christian 
beliefs with DARWINISM. In 1885 Temple was consecrated bishop of London and. in 
1897. was elevated to the archbishopric of CANTERBURY, where he served until his 
death on December 22. 1902. Frederick Temple married Beatrice Blanche in 1876 and 
had two sons, including WILLIAM (b. 1881). who was also archbishop of Canterbury 
from 1942 to 19-14 and was one of the most prominent Anglican churchmen of the 
twentieth century. 

Frederick Temple's active career spanned an important period in the history of the 
English Church when Christianity was confronted with the challenges of modernization 
and unbelief. He participated in debates over such issues as tire relationship between 
religion and science, the role of the Christian churches in public education, the 
relationship between the CHURCH OF ENGLAND and the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the nature of Anglican ritual. Temple was essentially a moderate who attempted to 
reconcile modernist trends in Victorian CULTURE with orthodox ANGLICANISM and 
a conservative acceptance of ecclesiastical AUTHORITY. 

See also Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism: Modernism 
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TEMPLE, WILLIAM (1881-1944) 


Archbishop of Canterbury. Of all the archbishops of Canterbury. William Temple has 
been described as the most distinguished successor to St. Anselm. He was born in the 
Bishop's Palace in Exeter on October 15. 1881. and apart from brief terms as fellow and 
lecturer in Queen's College, headmaster of Rcpton School, as rector of St. James. 
Piccadilly, and head of the Life and Liberty Movement, he lived most of his life in 
bishop's palaces. In 1916 he and Frances Anson were married. After a brief canonry at 
Westminster he was consecrated bishop of Manchester in 1921. and enthroned as 
archbishop of York in 1929. At the time of his death on October 26. 1944. he was 
archbishop of Canterbury. He is buried alongside his father. FREDERICK TEMPLE, in 
the cloisters of Canterbury Cathedral, they are the only father and son to sit on St. 
Augustine's throne. 

Natively brilliant and classically trained, he was the author of more than fifty books 
and a vastly larger number of essays. The master intluences on his life, he said, were 
Plato. St. John, and ROBERT BROWNING. His lifelong socialist convictions were 
developed while an Oxford undergraduate in Balliol College, and his philosophical 
theology begins with a view "far nearer to Materialism than Idealism." 

In the nineteenth century "natural theology" consisted of thought about God conducted 
without reference to lire BIBLE, whereas "revealed religion" was human response to the 
self-disclosure of God as contained in live Bible. By the 1930s. when Temple delivered 
his Gifford Lectures, this distinction had been changed, and concern had shifted from the 
"content" of particular beliefs to the "nKilvod" that underwrote and supported them. Is the 
Bible itself the revelation, or the record of revelation? Is revelation in the book or the 
events recorded in the book? Temple’s answer was succinct: plainly revelation cannot be 
in the book unless first in live events recorded in the book. Revelation, in his view, does 
not consist in propositional truths about God. instead, it is the "coincidence of divine 
event and human appreciation." and must incorporate both communication and 
apprehension. What is offered, therefore, in any specific revelation is not a truth 
concerning the subject. but the living subject hinvherself. 

Temple held that philosophy attempts a problem—to construct a conception of God 
tor "Mind") equal to the universe, whereas THEOLOGY attempts a theorem—to show 
that God is equal to the universe. Were philosophy able to achieve its goal of a single 
system, explanatory of the world, we would have a theistie worldview. However, 
philosophy cannot achieve its goal because it confronts a world over whose destiny we 
appear to have little control. The most impoitant question, therefore, inquires about live 
nature and character of that AUTHORITY that does order and control the world process. 

Yielding that question to sheer ratio. Temple believed, results in frustration and 
uncertainty because we cannot comprehend the full range of experience and fact. Lacking 
that comprehensiveness and clarity, the philosophical method of intellection is driven 
back on itself and readied, through despair, for live answer that Christian theism posits. 
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While at Repton School Temple wrote in Religious Experience and Oihei Essays xml 
Addresses 11913): ‘The whole ot' my theology is an attempt to understand and verify the 
words. 'He that hath seen me hath seen the Father*" <p. 21): and four years later the first 
book of the trilogy that would define his theology was published. 

Mens Crealrix (1917) was Temple's response to Henri Bergson's Creative Evolution. 
It was his philosophical attempt to show that the Christian Incarnation supplies the 
central point: actual belief in a living God rests primarily on religious experience, but it 
finds intellectual support because it is a belief that is capable of supplying an explanation 
of puipose in the universe, which no other hypothesis available to us offers any hope of 
doing. Temple's theism is dialectical, resting on a convergence of both philosophy and 
religious experience, rationality, and faith. 

Temple's CHRISTOLOGY is more concerned about live character of God than the 
identity of the historical Jesus. In Christas Veritas <1924). the theological companion to 
Mens Crealrix. he argued that the human search for meaning finds its answer only in the 
central event of Incarnation. Although rejecting any form of external compulsion. Temple 
nevertheless believed that the miracle of Incarnation—because it offers poisons a 
reference for meaning, puipose. and value that is other than themselves—is (almost!) 
irresistibly attractive. One does not worship a principle, and Jesus Christ’s “human 
personality is actually the self-expression of the Eternal Son" (pp. 150-151). Temple 
graphically represented the many points of human experience as on live circumference of 
a circle, all of which point inwaid in search of a unifying core postulate that, in turn, 
points outward to embrace the entire circumference of the circle. That core postulate is 
Jesus Christ who emancipates us from failed attempts to discover for ourselves our own 
raison d'etre: “You could not cure yourself; but God has offered the means of your cure 
in Christ." 

Temple's Gifford Lectures. Nature. Man and Gwl (1934) laid out his "dialectical 
realism." In it he argued for personal theism by beginning with the world as offered by 
science and. thereafter, showing how only a special revelation of the God who is both 
immanent and transcendent makes it finally intelligible. Reality exists in a series of 
ascending and descending giades or strata: and he employed a Platonic motif to describe 
a pereeptible scale of reality that ranged “from mere inorganic matter at one end. through 
organie matter, vegetable life, animal life, to personality as we know it in human life" 
(Muirbcad 1925:214). 

"Matter, life. mind, and spirit" were his abbreviated categories for this continuous 
whole. In his scheme the lower foims are necessary to the actualization of the higher 
ones, whereas, coincidentally, the lower forms find their purpose and meaning only when 
employed by a higher one as the instalment of its self-expression. These strata were 
presided over by what he called “personality" or “intelligent purpose." which provides 
the "governing principle" of the world process. Mind is purposive when it no longer 
merely adjusts itself to its environment but adjusts its environment to its own ends. 

Experience is thus always of the real world: and mind, when conscious, is always 
engaged directly in apprehending reality. This basic correspondence of mind w ith reality 
is tl>e core postulate for value inasmuch as it is good to know the real. Things do not 
possess value as an extended attribute of a knowing mind: value in real objects is 
primarily in the object. Still, value qua value is latent until actualized by an appreciating 
subject, and value only becomes actual in and through subjective appreciation of the 
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value of an object. Value is a relational categoiy that signifies that what is given to us in 
experience is the value <>f an object and a value for the subject. 

A further clue from this ontology, epistemology , and axiology is what Temple calls 
the “sacramental universe.'* in which the apparent good is also the real good and where 
the "material" has been made a vehicle for the “spiritual." On these terms “inw ard and 
spiritual grace” is conveyed only thiough matter, and the sacraments are "real" because 
they are not dependent on psychological verification or validation for their efficacy. 
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TENNENT, GILBERT (1703-1764) 


Presbyterian minister and Great Awakening evangelist. Tenncnt was bom in IRELAND, 
the oldest, most gifted son of a Scotch-lush minister who immigrated to Pennsylvania. 
Educated in his father's "log college.” Gilbert received his M.A. from Yale and entered 
the Presbyterian ministry in 1725. Tire Scottish tradition of promoting REVIVALS 
through prolonged LORD S SUPPER celebrations bore fruit in his New Jersey parish. 
Tennent led a minority group in tire Philadelphia Presbytery, called the New Lights or 
New Side, which supported the AWAKENINGS and assessed ministerial candidates on 
personal piety rather than education. 

Interaction with GEORGE WHITF.FIE1D further emboldened Tennent's demand for 
revival. The mounting tensions in tire presbytery increased with Tennent's famous 
sermon of 1740 on "The Danger of an Unconverted Ministry." which derisively likened 
antirevival ministers to a "Man who would learn others to swim, before Ire has learn'd it 
himself." In 1741 Old Side pastors responded, enacting seven protestations expelling the 
New Lights. The Tenirents and their supporters formed the conjoint presbyteries of New 
Bmnswiek and Londonbeny. which later joined with the New York Presbytety to form 
the Synod of New York. 

The Old Side/New Side schism lasted until 1758 with Tennent laying the groundwork 
for reunion and serving as the first moderator of the reunited synod. The fervor of the 
revivals waning, he backed off the extreme characterizations of his opponents, and in 
1749 Tennent passionately argued for Christian union in "Irenicum Ecelesiastieum." 
Seeking middle ground. Tennent combined education with piety in the training of 
ministers. He left an institutional legacy in Princeton College, for which he and the Rev. 
SAMUEL DAVIES solicited the initial financial support in Great Britain. 

Set also Presbyterianism 
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TENNYSON, ALFRED (1809-1892) 


English poei. More than any olhci Victorian poet. Tennyson is remembered for snuggles 
with religious FAITH and doubt. The son of an Anglican priest. Tennyson's Cluistianity 
was more intuitional and practical than doctrinal. He was only twenty-four when his 
closest fiiend from Cambridge. Arthur Hallam. a young man of brilliant promise, died in 
1833. For tire next seventeen years Tennyson, who shared the depressive tendencies of 
many of his family, fought to reconcile his grief with some kind of Christian belief. The 
result. In Memorianu a series of over 100 short lyrics meditating on Hallam's death, his 
memory, the meaning of life, and the possibility of immortality in the light of new 
scientific discoveries in geology and paleontology, was an instant popular success. The 
tightly controlled verse form, combined with memorable and pithy phrases, produced 
some of the finest poetry of the period. Many of his lines. "Tis better to have loved and 
lost/Than never to have loved at all” and "Nature red in tooth and claw." have passed into 
the language. 

Although it provided few answers. In Memmam caught live then-current mood of 
metaphysical insecurity, as none of his other works, such as tl>c Arthurian Idylls of /lie 
King, were to do: and its conclusion, that Hallam was a forerunner of a higher 
evolutionary type of humanity, seemed to offer a solution that was both scientifically and 
religiously satisfactory. In retrospect, after Darwin's Origin of Species (1859) had made 
Tennyson's Lamarckian evolution seem facilely optimistic, and the definition of "faith" 
as "believing where we cannot prove” was questioned, many saw the poems more in 
terms of expressive doubt than triumphant faith. Nevertheless, it gave Queen Victoria 
"inexpressible comfort" after live death of Prince Albert, and fame and royal patronage 
were assured—Tennyson reluctantly accepted both poet laureateship and. eventually, a 
peerage. 

See also Darw inism: Death and Dying: Literature 
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TETRAPOLITAN CONFESSION 


The Tetrapolitan Confession (Ctm/euio Teirapoliiana), or '‘Confession of the Four Cilics 
(Strasbourg. Constance. Memmingen. and Liitdau)." was written by MARTIN BUCER 
and WOLFGANG CAPITO duiing the 1530 Augsbuig Diet. 

Emperor Charles V had convened tl>e Augsburg Diet to deal with the 
REFORMATION controversy besetting tire empire, pledging to “hear everybody's 
opinion" in the matter. This prompted the various Protestant parties to consider drafting 
statements of their beliefs. MARTIN LUTHER and his Wittenberg colleagues prepared, 
at the request of Elector John of Saxony, a brief statement but quickly found (because of 
Johannes Eck's 4M Thestt) that they had to write a more lengthy Confession (tire 
AUGSBURG CONFESSION). The delegates from Strasbourg, in an attempt to unite the 
Protestant free imperial cities in South Germany with the noithern Protestant princes, 
hoped to secure their signatures to the Augsbuig Confession. Because of political 
complications and distrust I set ween the two factions over Holy Communion (see 
MARBURG. COLLOQUY OFi. this proved impossible. Jacob Sturm, the lead 
Strasbourg delegate to the diet, hoped to overcome theological disagreement and called 
on Buccr and Capito in hopes that they might convince live princes to allow Strasbourg to 
sign the Augsburg Confession. 

Buccr was an ideal candidate. Converted to tire notion of theological reform by Luther 
in 1518 and a close theological ally of HULDRYCH ZWINGU'S for a time. Buccr 
believed that unity was of live utmost importance and dedicated himself to its pursuit. Fail 
ing in their attempts to persuade the Lutheran theologians and forbidden by Elector John 
to sign tire Augsburg Confession, live Strasbourg delegates were forced into writing their 
own confession. Buccr and Capito drafted the Tetrapolitian Confession, which 
purposefully mimicked PHILIPP MELANCHTHON'S Augsburg Confession. Even the 
article on Holy Communion (Article XVlIIi was written in an attempt to persuade the 
Lutherans of the essential agreement of the Strasbourg position with their own. 
Ultimately only three other South German cities joined in their support of the 
Tetiapolitana: the Lutherans rejected it completely. Because it ultimately satisfied no one 
it was later replaced by other more specific Reformed Confessions. 
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THEOLOGY 


Protestant theology is faith seeking understanding, Jules qiuurens intellection. It is a way 
of speaking of God that arises naturally front the biblical witness to God’s saving 
presence in the world, and which thereby has as its ultimate origin God’s Word, the 
crucified Christ. FAITH in this sense is God’s gift of God’s Son. in which gift lies the 
meaning of creation and of ourselves as God's creatures. 

Faith seeking understanding is a definition of theology that was made famous by its 
appearance in the work of Anselm of CANTERBURY, but which comes to characterize 
most appositely those changes in European thought that occur in the sixteenth century 
and which have come to be recognized as the Protestant REFORMATION. By 
understanding faith as something that comes from God. rather than human discovery or 
ingenuity, the first reformers were able to identify the single most important aspect of 
how human beings understand tlreir relationship with God. That quality is the way in 
which humans live comm ileo. before God. "Living before God." properly understood 
biblically as a relationship with Jesus of Nazareth, is the starting point of any deeper 
understanding of Protestant theology. 

The biblical origin of this way of thinking about theology can be recognized if one 
considers the sophisticated interpretation of comm deo in MARTIN LUTHER’S early 
career. Luther, teaching the exegesis of Scripture in Wittenberg 1513—1515 and reacting 
against the received conventions of several versions of scholasticism, was involved in the 
study of the Psalms. His work was characterized by a strong emphasis on tl>e fallen 
nature of human existence as a consequence of SIN. and in particular by the abject 
unworthiness of human beings in God’s eyes. For Luther this reality was constantly in 
evidence through the manifold temptations that confront humanity, and which humanity 
constantly fails to resist. Luther's word here for temptation— Anfeehiung —is vitally 
important for any understanding of the origins of Protestant theology because of its 
ability to characterize humanity's fallen nature. 

The notion of Anfechiung remains with Luther throughout his career, so that not only 
his own work up until his death in 1546. but also the work of his successors, is best 
understood in its immediate light. It is. as Gordon Rupp so memorably named it. "that 
unremitting spiritual conflict which never ends until death" (Rupp 1953:105). and which 
crucially is nothing less than humanity’s just deserts for its sinful nature. Or. belter 
expressed: Anfechiung is the manifestation of not only humanity’s sinfulness, but also 
God's righteous anger when faced by that same sin. God's righteousness, therefore, is for 
the early Luther God's justified condemnation of our sinful lives, and the fear and 
collapse we feel as a result is the necessary consequence of out realization that we stand 
condemned before God— coram deo. 

Anfechiung has another popular translation in Luther's Bible: live wrath of God. For 
Luther the Psalms are replete with evidence of humanity's dereliction before this same 
divine anger. Here one recognizes again and again Luther’s acknowledgment of this 
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situation and. as significantly, his confirmation of the theology that binds humanity's fate 
to the outcome of this condemnation. Out of this apparently hopeless predicament, 
however, arises a deeper and more positive understanding of God's love, and ultimately 
an insight that conies to characterize all tiue Protestant theology, both Lutheran and 
Reformed. Stated simply. Luther began to icali/e in 1514-1515 that the most profound 
manifestation of our temptation is the “lentaiio cogtiarionum de securiiaie," that 
temptation to seek and believe that one has obtained the security of holding faith beyond 
all doubt, namely, spiritual certainty. Such an understanding does violence to faith, 
argues Luther, because it fails to recognize that faith is always in the balance, faith is 
never secure, but must always be delivered by God. That faith comes from God. and that 
God freely gives it to the repentant sinner not because of anyihing he/she has done, but in 
spite of everything hc/she is. 

When Luther starts to understand the fragile character of humanity's grip on faith, and 
yet the sovereign immortality of faith itself as God's gift to the world, then lie begins to 
understand that faith as a gift is not the product of a righteous anger and condemnation— 
however justified this might be—but rathei of a divine love that cannot be constrained 
but that must lie freely given. The resolution of humanity's Anfechiung. consequently, is 
to be found not in a doctrine of justification by endless religious observation, but rathei in 
Luther's famous doctrine of JUSTIFICATION by faith alone, which Luther identifies by 
working through live depth of humanity's rejection of God. and God's insistent 
overcoming of that same rejection. 

Them is a consistent logic at work in Luther's theology after this primary discovery. 
Luther understands after 1515 that faith is about love, and love is about God’s embrace of 
the world, not its rejection. Although it is true to say for Luther therefore that sin always 
remains a visceral reality in a man's life, nevertheless the meaning of his faith, and the 
true origin of Protestant theology, is to bring people before God. so that they might hear 
the Word, repent, and slowly learn to follow lives of Christian discipleship. It is this 
quality, rather than tire more melodramatic images of Luther nailing theses to a church 
door in 1517. or before the DIET OF WORMS in 1521. that characterizes Luther’s 
deepest insights. It is why Protestant theology, at its outset, is about God's love of people 
and where those same people discover that love, rather than being about the church. It is 
this very practical emphasis, rather than a rejection of mediation, that brings Luther to his 
split with the Catholic Church in 1517-1521. 

The clearest example of this development in Luther's theology came in 1522 in his 
famous Wittenberg sermons, which were delivered over eight consecutive days and in 
which Luther gives his first sustained exposition of his theology. The occasion was 
Luther’s return from the Wartburg. and the anxieties caused by the overly accelerated rate 
of reform in Wittenberg effected by other figures there, most notably ANDREAS 
BODENSTEIN VON KARLSTADT. What makes these sermons so significant is the 
way in which they establish those same principles that will inform not only the 
development of the German Reformation in the 1520s and 1530s, but also the consistent 
development of Protestant theology ever since. 

The first sermon was preached on March 9. 1522. Invocavit Sunday. Luther 
admonishes Wittenberg for its sins, judging the reformers' conduct in the light of God’s 
will, rather than their own eceiesial aspirations. In so doing he clearly outlines tire basis 
of his belief and theology: 
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Dear friends, the kingdom of God—and we are that kingdom—docs not 
consist in talk or words, but in activity, in deeds, in works and exercises. 

God does not want hearers and repeaters of words, but followers and 
doers, and this occurs in faith through love. For a faith without love is not 
enough—rather it is not faith at all. but a counterfeit of faith, just as a face 
seen in a mirror is not a real face, hut merely tire reflection of a face. (L\V 
51:681 

Luther returns to this theme again and again throughout tire sermons, reiterating 
constantly his main theme that live BIBLE teaches the faithful to he justified before God. 
to understand this justified faith as the basis of all Christian practice, and to support each 
other in building up God’s people on earth. Such. Luther slates, is the heart of the Gospel, 
and all other questions, concerning images, tire sacraments, and CONFESSION and 
absolution, arc secondary to this principal doctrine. As Luther concludes, at the end of 
this same first sermon: if we do not earnestly pray to God and act rightly in this matter, 
it looks to iik as if all the misery which we have begun to heap upon tire papists will fall 
upon us” (LW 51.70). 

There are five key themes that arise naturally from Luther's Wittenberg sermons, and 
that characterize orthodox Protestant theology: the authority of the Bible as die 
proclaimed Word of God. human existence before God. which embraces repentance and 
justification by faith alone: the relationship between faith and reason: tire pastoral 
emphases of Protestant theology, which includes questions of church-state relations and 
theological education: pietism as the mark of the true congregation. In what follows, an 
understanding of these central themes will be developed in conjunction with an 
interpretation of the evolution of Protestant theology. 


The Authority of the Bible 


For Protestantism the Bible is the proclaimed word of God. identified in its theological 
meaning with tire revealed Word of God. Jesus Christ. The Bible’s authority rests on its 
unique status as the divinely inspired witness to God's act of self-disclosure. That 
uniqueness is not to be understood contingently, as if the Bible were unique because it 
just happens to be the only record to what took place in tire first Christian communities. 
Rather, the Bible is unique because it. like Christ himself, is God's gift of God to 
creation. In tire Bible we receive God as God speaks to us. its words resonant with God's 
Word. 

The origin of such a reading of biblical authority lies in the development of Luther's 
understanding of tire doctrine of justification by faith alone, meaning also that the 
distinctively Protestant sense of biblical authority is linked with Luther’s rejection of 
scholasticism. This fact is significant, not because it implies that scholastic theologies 
were uninterested in the Bible (which would be erroneous), but because it identifies a 
tension with otlrer forms of AUTHORITY that, for Protestantism, must always Ire 
resolved in favor of the Bible. For Protestantism, scholasticism's emphasis on the power 
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of reason 10 resolve questions of divine being must always he secondary to ihe disclosure 
of revealed knowledge in live Bible. Thus, although it is undoubtedly true that many 
Protestant theologians have sought to place reason (and other cognate authorities) within 
their wotfc. nevertheless such attempts must always give way to the Bible in a genuinely 
Protestant theology. 

This requirement has not always been met without tension. Although it was tiue. 
therefore, that the primacy of biblical authority was largely unchallenged during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the advent of biblical criticism in live eighteenth 
century, founded on a developing appreciation of the significance of scientific reasoning, 
presented important challenges. Similarly, FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACKER'S 
Reformed theology constituted a diminution of biblical authority in favor of more 
philosophical arguments derived from IMMANUEL KANT, which was ceitainly how 
KARL BARTH responded to Schleiermacher's work in the early part of live twentieth 
century. Notwithstanding Barth’s great significance in that period, however, nineteenth- 
century neo-Kantianism continued to exert an influence on Protestant theology into the 
1950s. a situation that one finds in the background to live work of such figures as 
JURGEN MOLTMANN. WOLFHART PANNENBERG. and Eberhard Jongel. 

Such challenges are significant because they make Protestantism think again about the 
role of the authority of the Bible in its understanding of faith. The Bible is not 
authoritative because it is old. rather, the Bible is authoritative because it is God's. In this 
respect neither philosophies, nor social theories, nor cultural and aesthetic achievements 
are in live same way God's. They are humanity's achievements, and as such arc of 
necessity secondary to the Bible. None of this requires human reflection to avoid 
attempting to make sense of tlse Bible, and none of it vitiates the significance of biblical 
exegesis and theological interpretation. The simple given of the authority of the Bible, 
however, is live origin of all Protestant theology. Everything else flows from it. 


Coram Deo 

If one asks why the Bible has this authority, moving on from the simple fact of its being 
given by God. one recognizes that in the Bible one stands before God; that cor,on deo. as 
Luther had it. is the defining characteristic of biblical humanity. Again, if one contrasts 
that with. say. philosophy or social theory, then one would say that standing before 
philosophy is standing before a human construct; or at best, standing before certain 
principles of indeterminate status. The best philosophers. GEORG W.F.HEGEL and 
Martin Heidegger for example, are clearly aware of this distinction and do not understand 
their philosophies as functioning in the same way. or with the same character, as faith. 
This fact did not stop theologians like RUDOLF BULTMANN from attempting to draw 
together certain metlvodological arvd conceptual parallels with, for example. Heidegger's 
historical phenomenology. It must be acknowledged, however, that the attempt was not 
always successful, and certainly not universally popular with Protestant churches, both 
Lutheran and. particularly. Reformed. 

The same comments about the authority of live Bible, therefore, also apply to the 
doctrine of coram deo. with the qualification that certain theologians, for example 
Schleiemiaclver. have taken the coram deo argument seriously, without necessarily 
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positioning the Bible as its sole medium. Schleiermacher's idea of religion's "sense and 
taste for the infinite." for example, could be argued to take very seriously a notion of 
standing before God. Schleiermacher would not be willing to limit it to the Bible, 
however, preferring instead to position the idea as something akin to a universal 
opportunity for the individual, which is clearly problematic for orthodox Protestantism. 
The idea of comm deo itself can be problematic for Prot-estantism. if it is so closely 
restricted to the Bible that it does not leave sufficient room for the DOCTRINE of the 
church. One might argue, under such circumstances, that a fundamental distinction 
between Lutheran and Refoimed Protestantism is in their doctrine of the church, and the 
mediating role the church plays in communicating God's presence to believers. If 
orthodox LUTHERANISM has rather more of an emphasis on Word and People, 
therefore, it is probably true to say that Refoimed Protestantism understands ' Church and 
People" as being as key a component as "Bible and People.” Certainly, that would he the 
sense emerging from figures like HL’LDRYCH ZWINGLI. MARTIN BUCER. and 
JOHN CALVIN in the Swiss Reformed Churches in the sixteenth century. 

If the question is about corom deo. therefore, it is also about mediation, and indeed 
immediation. an issue that has always been problematic for Protestantism because of the 
close historic ties between mainstream and radical t often Anabaptisti Reformations. 
There is a radicalism in Protestantism, evident today in the many conservative 
evangelical movements (sec EVANGELICALISM i. that wants to think in terms of a 
Pentecostal and immediate inspiration for the Christian life, imbued with the Spirit and 
independent of mediation by church and sacrament and even, arguably, the Bible. 
Although it is undoubtedly wrong to suggest simply that such positions constitute bad 
theology, nevertheless it is more plausible to argue that, properly understood, orthodox 
Protestantism is as much a religion of mediation in principle as Catholicism—the 
principle being, however, mediation through the Bible, comm deo. 


Faith and Reason 


Because of its historical origins in the sixteenth century, and particularly the intellectual 
shift from medieval to modern mindsets. Protestant theology has generally been 
coincidental with tire development of scientific reasoning, something that particularly 
came to characterize Protestant exegesis of the Bible from the early eighteenth century 
onward. This coincidence can be understood in terms of tire relationship between faith 
and reason that to a great degree becomes in modernity the relative tension Iretween 
epistemology in general, and tlreological epistemology in particular. Or. stated 
differently: the tension is between general theories of how we know things, which arc 
commonly the domain of philosophy or science, and tlreological theories of how we 
know things, which for Christianity are theories of how God makes God known in the 
world. As has been demonstrated, for Protestantism the latter questions are ones of 
biblical authority. 

The shift from medieval to modern here is informative because the various schools of 
scholastic theology, against which Luther struggled, were concerned with understanding 
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how reason could be employ ed to demonstrate the will 01 mind or being of God. often in 
terms of how. by analogy, theology could reason itself philosophically hack toward the 
divine by slatting from the natuial. To turn Luther's thoughts around, for certain strands 
of scholasticism it was not so much comm deo as comm mundo —the latter allowing us 
to demonstrate how and why God created the world, including humanity. For 
Protestantism, by contrast—both Lutheran and Reformed traditions—God’s creative 
will/being/mind allows of no demonstration: it is axiomatic that God wills to create, 
because—as the Bible states—God is love. So as God is love is axiomatic, so also is the 
medium by which God communicates this will to the world; that is. the Word and the 
word. Jesus and live Bible. One tlwrehy arrives at a very arresting view of the relationship 
between faith and reason, established in the confessed authority of the Bible: we know 
things because God tells us things, a proposition that cannot be demonstrated, but rather 
only confessed as Word and Gospel. 

This understanding of the relationship between faith and reason has dominated 
Protestant theology ever since Luther and Calvin, both positively and negatively. 
Positively, it has allowed generations of theologians, from GOTTHOLD LESSING 
through to S0REN KIERKEGAARD and on to FRANZ OVERBECK and Barth and 
then Moltmann. to return to biblical first principles, certain in the conviction that tlieir 
Protestantism is determined by the axiomatic character of the Protestant witness to truth. 
Negatively, however, it has also provoked generations of Protestant thinkers, from Kant 
and Sehleietmacher through neo-Kantianism and ADOLF VON HARNACK to 
Bultmann and Pannenberg. to struggle with live precise role of general or philosophical 
reflection in relation to Christian belief. It is probably best not to understand these 
tensions as either right or wrong per sc. but rather as indicative per accident of the 
Protestant struggle with Luther's doctrine of coram deo. It is more a matter of 
understanding—and tl>en teaching—something of what it is to he human, to understand 
axiomatically what it is to be divine, as hearers and Speaker of the Word, respectively. 
Orthodox Protestant doctrine, however, argues that the relationship between faith and 
reason is one in which the former always conditions the latter, not vice versa. 


Theology's Pastoral Character 


The Protestant understanding of the relationship between faith and reason helps to make 
sense of theology's pastoral character, which otherwise can too often he reduced to an 
echo of biblical images of live Good Shepherd that, although not insignificant, are perhaps 
too open to naive interpretation. Protestant theology's pastoral character, as exemplified 
by Luther’s Wittenberg sermons, is really a matter of lay education. The pastoral quality 
of Protestant theology consists in leading the People of God to a deeper understanding of 
their position comm deo. and a better understanding of their faithful responsibilities to 
God in the light of Christ’s sav ing death on the cross. Gerald Strauss characterized this 
initiative in the 1520s as "Luther’s House of Learning" (Strauss 1978k and live early 
Reformation's commitment to the provision of new CATECHISMS, family Bibles, 
village pastors, and public confessions, was evidence not so much of the desire to build a 
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new church, as to make ihe ordinary people understand and own their responsibilities to 
God. To a large extent similar initiatives were followed by Zwingli in Zurich and Bucer 
in Strasbourg, and slightly later Calvin in Geneva, who codified t Ire sc protcstnnt pastoral 
concerns into a more systematic understanding of what it was to be a Reformed Christian. 

The important features of this turn in Protestant theology, and why it is best described 
as "pastoral." can be enumerated quite straightforwardly. First. Protestant theology 
originates in tire conviction that there is a right relationship with God. as realized in Jesus 
Christ, and as proclaimed in the Gospels and the Letters of St. Paul. Properly understood, 
therefore, the role of the pastor is to teach people how to return to this right relationship 
with God. something that God achieves in peoples' Irearts and which is known in 
repentance and confession. This in turn leads, second, to tire treed to keep people together 
as the People of God. which means avoiding fragmentation and individualization by 
teaching people as communities, and equipping them with the means to remain together: 
that is. Bible and WORSHIP, or better. Word and tire SACRAMENTS of baptism and 
Eucharist (see LORD’S SUPPER). Only in this way. third, can the People of God realize 
its moral commitments to God. commitments that are better realized as tire cost of 
discipleship. 

Even today these central features of Protestant theology's pastoral character arc 
realized in countless congregations in very straightforward terms. The difficulty with 
modernity, however, has been in tire way that this pastoral character has been replaced on 
occasions by a mote secular understanding of the therapeutic role of reltgion. which has 
tended historically to work against the communal character of Protestantism, toward a 
more individualized notion of what it is to he saved. As with faith and reason the tension 
here is chronic, something that remains always a major pari of being a modern religion. 
At its worst, however, arguably in many Western, outwardly Protestant denominations, 
this tendency has produced religious movements that are not really Protestant 
congregations in any orthodox sense, but rather collections of amorphously religious 
individuals. 


Pietism 


One might argue that the tendency toward such individualization is an inherent weakness 
in Protestantism, as with the relationship between faith and reason, stemming from its 
peculiar historical origins. On such a reading, one might argue that it is Protestantism's 
inherent PIETISM that is both its greatest strength and its greatest weakness, if that same 
pietism is defined as Protestantism's instinct for life before God. in the light of Word and 
sacraments. On such a reading there is something almost inevitably human in the desire 
or need to understand standing before God as something pious individuals must own for 
themselves, just as live same pious individuals must repent for themselves, and indeed 
confess for themselves. In these terms the question of tire right response to God. which 
characterizes so much of Protestantism's heart and soul, is inevitably for most people 
going to be an individual response to God. It is the way human beings relate to others, 
and therefore Tire Other: as individuals. 
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Here one arrives ai ihe heart of the matter. In keeping with what has been said about 
the relationship between faith and reason, one might acknowledge that it is intrinsically 
human to behave as individuals, and that this tendency is something sciences like 
anthropology and psychology can elucidate for theology. Nevertheless, this is not the 
same thing as saying that this is tire way in which human beings should behave, and 
certainly not the same thing as saying that this is how they should behave coram deo. 
Protestantism teaches that human beings before God are called to return to the People of 
God. which means they are called to return to being together one with the Lord (to slate it 
devotionally). This is why all of the essential structures of Protestant theology—the 
authority of the Bible, standing before God. the tension between faith and reason, and 
Protestant theology 's pastoral character—are properly understood as communal realities, 
as principles that are true because they are shared, with each other and. most important, 
with God. Properly understood, the principles of Protestant theology pull people hack 
toward the Protestant understanding of Trinitarian Incamalionalism. the central doctrines 
of the Christian faith that are only intelligible as tl»e actions of the communal God. 

The historical origins of the Protestant Reformation demonstrate this reality clearly 
enough, so that it is justified to speak of pietism as a shared practice of devotion that 
arose as early communities, otlhodox and Anabaptist (see ANABAPT1SM). were placed 
under considerable duress by Catholic and secular authorities in the sixteenth century. 
The Hutterite Communities (see HUTTERITES). which later evolved to include the 
Moravian Brethren and which in turn profoundly influenced Schleiermacher and 
subsequently Karl Barth, typify this pietistic tendency. Pietism, on this reading, is a 
distinctive feature of Protestantism not simply because it reflects the essential 
characteristics of its theology, but also because it was the historical lived experience of 
generations of Protestant Christians in Europe and subsequently around the world. As 
such it is exemplified in the many social and cultural achievements that Protestantism has 
given the world, from the integration of civil and religious understandings of shared 
authority tluough to the great traditions of hymnody and chorales that are often the 
bestknown features of Protestantism, and arguably some of its finest theologies (see 
HYMNS AND HYMNALS; Music). 

If this analysis comes close to speaking of Protestant theology as tl>e elucidation of 
first principles in the tense relationship between the KINGDOM OF GOD and the 
kingdom of the world, then that is simply to state the case in Luther's explicit terms. The 
key point for Protestant theology then becomes how to teach people fidelity to these first 
principles, all the time being sensitive to the fact that those same people are called to 
become one in the midst of a world that pulls them away from God and each other, 
toward a misguided sense of themselves as free agents. To refer to this conviction as 
'Pietism" is not to trivialize Protestant religiosity as emotive or sentimental, but rather to 
identify Protestantism as a religion of observation and devotion, one in which the taught 
praxis of discipleship is as important as the theological sense of the confessed Word. 
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Protestant Theology Today 


Even though these histoiic strands remain nomiative for orthodox Protestant theology, 
contemporary social and cultural pressures obtain. Although the question of justification 
remains central to Protestantism, therefore, as the recent dialogue with Rome 
demonstrates. Protestant theology has also to come to terms with a very w ide range of 
issues, including human SEXUALITY. HIV/AIDS, interfaith Dialogue. ECOLOGY, and 
so forth (see DIALOGUE. INTERCONFESSIONAL). These pressures mean that the 
tension between theological consistency, on the one hand, and theological relevance, on 
the other, are probably more heightened than at any time since the sixteenth century. The 
differing theologies of Pannenberg and Moltmann. for example—the former inherently 
conservative, pursuing the classical themes of Protestant thought, tire latter far more 
attentive to contemporary issues, albeit within an orthodox framework—highlight the 
kind of tension that now exists. This is to reckon without the very many practicing 
theologians who would regard themselves as Protestant, and who would yet be generally 
identified far more with one particular issue, as is the case, for example, with various 
feminist theologians (see FEMINIST THEOLOGY). 

In a world where there are now literally thousands of Protestant denominations, many 
of them taking a profoundly conservative view of tire evangelical character of the 
Christian faith, particularly in relation to social issues, it would seem likely that any 
defining sense of orthodox Protestant theology is doomed to increasing fragmentation. 
The possibilities, however, are more promising, particularly if one returns to an authentic' 
sense of live origins of faith itself. If Christian BAPTISM functions for Protestantism as 
the entry into a new creation, therefore (11 Corinthians 5:17). binding all believers 
together into one People of God. then the requirement to address the salvation of the old 
creation becomes a religious responsibility identifiable with the gift of the Spirit at 
Pentecost. If there is one consistency in Protestant theology that holds together Lutheran 
and Reformed Chuiches. it is the conviction that the eschatological character of 
revelation marks human existence out in a unique way. and that that uniqueness is really 
a oneness of which many aspects are hut reflections and refractions. 

The apparent fragmentation of contemporary Protestant theology, consequently, albeit 
a symptom of the identity crisis of contemporary society, is also implicitly acknowledged 
in the original understanding of the Christian faith itself. No one believed that resolving 
the tension between old and new was ever straightforward. Paul and Luther did say. 
however, that it would be necessary, if the Word of God were to be genuinely confessed 
to souls in need of redemption. Such was the gist of Luther's sermons to tire Wittenberg 
congregation in 1522: that the path would be rocky because the needs of tire faithful were 
many and the Word of God was One. 
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THEOLOGY, AFRICAN 

See African Theology 
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THEOLOGY, ASIAN 

See Asian Theology 
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THEOLOGY, BLACK 

See Block Theology 
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THEOLOGY,COVENANT 

See Covenant Theology 
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THEOLOGY EDUCATION: ASIA 


In the earliest centuries of Christianity in Asia, theological education was very much 
linked with the theological developments in the West. Although Antioch is technically in 
West Asia, we usually speak of early Asian Christianity as Christian communities east of 
the Roman Empire, in Petsia and thus east of Antioch. Some of the themes of theological 
education from this early period—close relations with the West, contextualization of 
theology in Asia, and languages used in theological education—continue throughout the 
histoiy of Christianity in Asia. Before the advent of Protestant churches in Asia, 
theological education was generally monastic, focused on memorization of scripture and 
learning to follow the exegesis of the "great teachers." In the School of Nisibis. for 
example, the basic cuiriculum was the BIBLE, taught in Syriac, following live teaching of 
the great N'estorian doctors. The theology of this school was detennined by its 
relationship with the West. 

Protestant theological education came to each new region with the earliest resident 
missionaries. Protestants pioneered most all of the BIBLE TRANSLATION woik in 
Asia, and this meant that people needed to leam to read. Thus. live noimal progression 
would be from a small group of language Ikelpers studying the Bible in a missionary’s 
home, to a small class of recent converts to a "school" taught by one or two missionaries, 
to a more formal "Bible college." Sons: of tire early Protestant missionaries saw the need 
to establish seminaries, but little was done until the nineteenth century. In the East Indies, 
for example. Dutch chaplains working mostly with Dutch, but with a concern for training 
Ambonese pastors, purposed in the 1630s that a seminary be established in the East 
Indies. The Dutch could not yet envision theological education anywhere except in 
Europe, so these ideas were never carried out. For a brief period of one decade in the 
middle of the eighteenth century (1745-1755 >. the fust Protestant seminary was 
established in the East Indies, but in its 10 years it graduated only two students. The 
Dutch seemed to have more commitment to Asian theological education in Ceylon. After 
rooting out the Portuguese. tl>ey imitated the Iberians by starting two SEMINARIES, one 
in Colombo f 16851 and another in Jaffna (1690). And yet Europeans, both Roman 
Catholic and Piotestants. still sent most of their candidates for ministry to Europe to get 
a"pcoper” theological education. Only in the later part of the nineteenth century can we 
talk about seminary education carried out by Europeans in Asia with the confidence that 
future pastors could be educated for ministry without going to Europe. The very earliest 
Pmtestant missionaries <as opposed to chaplainsi in Asia, the Danish-Pietist mission in 
Tranquebar, South India, began to teach catechists who were to be ordained as the fust 
PuKestant pastors in INDIA. Until the development of the Baptist college at Seramporc. 
this method of private tutoring was the standard used. 
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Developments in the Nineteenth Century 


In the nineteenth century, most of the pioneering Protestant theological centers were 
established from the Mediterranean to the Pacific. Virtually all countries in Asia, 
excluding KOREA. Vietnam. JAPAN and Nepal, had developed some type of Protestant 
Bible colleges or institutes for pieparing local pastors in the nineteenth century. One of 
the first countries that developed schools for training pastors was India. In 1818 the 
Seramporc Trio of WILLIAM CAREY. Joshua Marshman. and William Ward 
established Serampore as the first Protestant college in India. As with many Christian 
colleges in Asia. Serampore began with the dual mission of reaching out to the non- 
Christian elite and providing theological training for the young Christians. It was not until 
1910 that higher theological education was added, and in 1918 a consortium of Christian 
schools under the "Serampore Senate' was established. By this time. BIB1JI 
COLLEGES and seminaries were being established in most other regions of Asia. For the 
most pan. schools established in tlx? nineteenth century were started by MISSIONS or 
denominations and reflected the particular theological outlook of tlx? mission. In the 
twentieth century, with the rising tide of the ecumenical movement, many union or 
ecumenical schools were established. 

In Burma, formal theological education began with tlx? Baptist school started by 
E.L..Abbot in Thandwe in 1840. Originally founded to educate converts in the faith, this 
school developed into a seminary for training Baptist clergy. The fust Protestant 
seminary in Thailand was the Evangelistic Training School, founded by the Laos Mission 
of the Presbyterian Church in 1889. After various starts and stops, the school was finally 
named after the great Protestant pioneer in north?rn Thailand. Daniel McGlivary. The 
McGilvaty Theological Seminary taught advanced courses in English beginning in 1926. 
but soon added the Thai medium. In Pakistan, the Punjab Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church of North America established the first seminary for tlx? region. Immediately, 
other churches (including Scorch Presbyierians. Methodists. Anglicans, and others) began 
to establish their own schools. In Korea, the first resident Methodist missionary in Korea. 
Henry Appen/eller. began training three Korean Christians in his home. This group 
became the core of a theological class that in time became Metlxxlist Theological 
Seminary in Seoul- 


Theological Education Comes of Age in Asia 


In northern Korea, a Presbyterian pioneer. Samuel A. Moffett, also began teaching young 
pastors in his home in Py ongyang in 19<>1. Classes were held during the off seasons for 
farmers and those in rhythm with the agricultural calendar. Students were taught for three 
or four weeks, and tlx?n they returned to tlx?ir villages and passed on what they had 
learned during their planting or harvesting seasons. This became what today is one of the 
largest seminaries in the world. The Presbyterian College and Theological Seminary, now 
based in Seoul. 
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In CHINA, ihe basic strategy of the Protestant denominational missions was to reach 
China through education. Thus, colleges and universities pioviding Chiistian perspectives 
on the sciences were as much of a priority as theological seminaries. By 1876. there were 
a reported 20 training centers for Christian leaders with 231 students. By 1906. this had 
increased to 68 schools with 772 men and 543 women enrolled. It is clear from these last 
statistics that from the very beginning in China, the training of both WOMEN and men 
was important to the effoit to reach all of the society. Women were generally educated to 
be "Bible women." passing out Bibles and engaging local Itouseholds and villages in the 
study of the Bible. Some of the theological education for women however, was on par 
with the education given to men. requiring courses in church history and theological 
studies, as well as in the Bible. 

Although new seminaries were being started in CHINA, as in other countries in Asia, 
there was also a movement to consolidate or combine efforts in larger institutional work 
such as seminaries, colleges, and Itospitals. In 1910. for example. Nanking became a 
Union Bible School by combining three older schools from four missions. In the first 
decades of the twentieth century, with the rapid increase in Christian college graduates, 
there developed in China as much as anywhere in Asia a two-tiered type of theological 
education. Some students received a four-year certificate after completing a basic 
theological education. These students had little or no previous formal education. Oilier 
students had graduated from the new "Western-style" colleges and would follow the 
more traditional three-year Bachelor of Divinity or Masters of Divinity program from the 
West. 

In Vietnam, the Nhatrang Bible and Theological Institute was founded in 1921 by 
missionaries of the CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE <CMA| Church. The 
seminary (first called live Tourane Bible College! grew from eight students that first year 
to sixty-six students in 1927. The CM A later stalled Bible colleges in Cambodia in 1925. 
Thailand in 1936. and then Laos in 1957. With the Communist victory in Vietnam, the 
Institute was closed in 1976. with 264 students studying at the time. All Protestant 
theological education in Vietnam had found its home in this important school. 

Along with the rapid development of theological education in the twentieth century 
came movements of NATIONALISM and contextuali/.ation. As more and more pastors 
are taught in their Ureal contexts, in their own language, a pool of indigenous theologians 
has begun to develop. Christian leaders are often among the better-educated people in 
Asian countries, and they often respond to social and political issues with greater 
understanding. Although we see the results of this theological development in such 
movements as the Korean Independence Movement (1919) and the number of theological 
leaders supporting the end of the Qing Dynasty in China, it was not until after the Pacific 
War and the ensuing independence movements that indigenous Chiistian leaders began to 
make a national and continent-wide impact. 

During the height of Japanese imperialism, it became most clear that theological 
education is both shaped by and shapes cultures and countries. In Japan, the rise of 
Japanese imperialism brought w ith it state-directed reordering of Christian institutions. 
To ensure close supervision by the Japanese government, church institutions were forced 
to combine efforts and organizations. As a result. live fifteen seminaries and departments 
of theology started by various denominations in Japan during the first half of the 
twentieth century were merged to fomt three seminaries in 1941. After the war. these 
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merged into Tokyo Union Theological seminary. A similar development occurred with 
the Communist victories in China. During the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, a number of regional seminaries were started in China (such as the Sheng Dao 
Guan |Methodist)), and other theological schools were attached to the Protestant colleges 
(such as at Shanghai Baptist College I. However, after 1951. these regional schools were 
again consolidated. Yenching Union Theological Seminary, for example, was the merger 
of thirteen Protestant seminaries from northern China and Nanjing ("Jinling") seminary 
was the product of a merger of twelve Protestant Bible schools and seminaries in East 
China directed by live Three-Self Patriotic Movement Committee in 1952. In 1961 these 
two seminaries were merged to form Nanjing Union Tlveological Seminary, the one 
national seminary of the China Christian Council in China. Tl»e other regional seminaries 
were also organized through the CCC as approved by the government. 


Diversincation and Growth After Independence Movements 


In live last half of live twentieth century, theological education in Asia exploded, both in 
terms of increased diversity and in terms of live number of schools and organizations for 
overseeing theological education. A number of trends deserve mention for this most 
recent period. First, newer missions and churches began to establish their own schools for 
training pastors. The day of live ecumenical cooperation ended and the day of free-market 
proliferation of seminaries had begun. Many missions and churches, in both Asia and the 
West, became critical of the liberal orientation of established seminaries. Thus, schools 
like Union Biblical Seminary (originally in Yeotmal) were founded to provide an 
alternative to the mote liberal education of Serampore or United Theological College. 
Union, in fact, was started by eleven church and mission gtvrups. including the 
Evangelical Fellowship of India. In Singapore, the ecumenical or union seminary. Trinity 
Theological College, was founded in 1948 lEnglish medium) and Singapore Theological 
Seminary (now Singapore Bible College) was founded four years later (Chinese 
medium). Two other theological divisions from the West, fundamentalism and 
pentecostalism. promoted live founding of other seminaries supporting these particular 
theologies. In Nepal, one of the earliest theological schools after Nepal opened up to 
Christian worship was an ASSEMBLIES OF GOD institute established in 1980 as a nine- 
month training program for pentecostal pastors. Pentecostal schools are now live fastest- 
growing schools in Asia 

In the 1950s and 1960s. these newer seminaries and Bible colleges were mostly 
founded by Western leaders. By the 1970s. however, an increasing number were being 
founded by Asian leaders. Most of the theological schools founded since 1980 in Asia 
were started by Asians who felt constrained by the older seminaries built on Western 
models. Indians have founded schools in Nepal. Singaporeans have started schools in 
Cambodia, and Koreans arc founding schools all over Asia. 

A second trend since World War II is the development of Asian forms of theological 
education. In south Asia, this has meant using the pattern of the Ashram or "retreat" 
center for theological education. The Nepal Bible Ashram, for example, was founded on 
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May 14. 1981 in the village of Jorpati. cast of Kathmandu. The first group of 11 students 
were all converts from Hinduism. This Ashram, like many others, has devel-oped a local 
curriculum (including reading through the whole Bible, because most of the students 
would not have done so), health care, agricultural studies, and adult literacy. 

A third trend worth noting is the development of associations for the standardization 
of theological education in Asia. These associations help coordinate theological 
education, and they usually provide some type of accrediting for seminaries and Bible 
schools. Most of these associations had some type of relationship with theological 
education in the West, either as a reaction to other developments or as an extension of 
these developments. In 1968 the Philippine Association of Bible and Theological Schools 
(PABATS) was formed to bring together in cooperation Philippine schools that shared a 
common evangelical heritage. At its founding it included 17 schools, but by the twenty- 
first century more than one-half of the Protestant schools had been involved in someway 
in PABATS. Tlie ecumenical Association for Theological Schools in Southeast Asia was 
formed in 1957 in Singapore, with 16 schools in the original membership. This is one of 
the most active associations (now called live Association for Theological Education in 
Southeast Asia), accrediting theological schools in Southeast Asia, publishing the Asia 
Journal of Theology, as well as operating the Southeast Asia Graduate Scliool of 
Theology (SEAGAST). lake the Serampore Senate in India. SEAGAST pools the faculty 
and libraries of member schools in the region to provide advanced training in theological 
studies. A parallel organization, live Asia Theological Association, does the same thing 
for schools that are more evangelical in theology. Tlvere are some schools that have dual 
membership, demonstrating that the divisions in Asia are not always the same as those in 
the West. 

A fouitli trend in Asian theological education is live contextualizing of the cuiriculum 
and the courses themselves. In most Asian seminaries, a general course in church history, 
as well as a course in national or regional church history, is required. Most seminaries 
also are teaching in a local language (with India live major exception to this), but another 
research language, like English, is required. Thus, in most seminaries modern languages 
are being taught along with biblical languages. Theological studies in seminaries often 
include required courses such as “Asian theologies" and “Mmjung theology." as these 
movements continue to develop. Most Asian seminaries also require courses in Oliver 
Asian religions (e.g. Buddhism. Hinduism. Islam). These three subtrends (local 
languages, local theologies, and local religions) are mutually enhancing to theological 
foimation in Asia. 

A fifth trend would have to be live rapid increase in Asian publications that are 
available and are being used in theological education. This is related to the fourth trend 
just mentioned, but it also has an economic cause: Books and periodicals printed in Asia 
are much more affordable for Asian students. For example, in 1973. suppnted by the 
Gemian East Asia Mission Society, the Korea Theological Institute was formed, with the 
express purpose of promoting live best of modern, especially Korean, theological 
thinking. Its journal. Shinltuk Suiting (Theological Thought), as well as its translations of 
contemporary theological works, provides material for Korean seminaries and Bible 
colleges. Newer publications, like the Asian Journal of Pentecostal Slothes, are beginning 
to express global movements from an Asian perspective. Larger projects, such as the 
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Church History Association of India's muliivolume history of Christianity in India, are 
giving greater credibility and honor to Christianity as an Indian religion. 

Finally, the last trend is the increasing number of women in theological education. 
Women enteied theological education in Asia later than men. although from early in the 
nineteenth century, women were involved in ministries of teaching. EVANGELISM, and 
(later) medical wotfc. Not until late in the twentieth centuiy were women involved in 
higher theological education as both students and teachers. Through such regional 
organizations as the Christian Conference in Asia, as well as at national levels, women- 
supported networks and conferences were developed to meet the special needs of women 
in theological education. In 1978. for example, the Association of Women in Theology 
(AWITi was formed in live Philippines with the purpose of supporting women’s 
movements in theology. The AW1T was supported in pan by the Asian Christian 
Women's Association. In some countries, including China, women are the backbone of 
theological education. 
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THEOLOGY, EVANGELICAL 

See Evangelicalism. Theology of 
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THEOLOGY, FEMINIST 


Origins and Agenda 


Feminist theology may he said to have appealed in the nineteenth century in the context 
of women's struggles in Europe and North America to better their legal, social, and 
economic condition, following on from the attempts of women in the period of the 
American and European revolutions in the eighteenth century to improve their lot. That 
early phase is classically represented by Mary Wollstonecraft’s A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman (1792). which remained influential through the next century as women 
assimilated its arguments. Feminism and feminist theology has always been a “protest” 
movement, and North American Protestant women launched feminist theology on its 
way. 

Although she was by no means the first to snuggle w ith the biblical texts and their 
connections with women's position in church and society. ELIZABETH CADY 
STANTON, a veteran campaigner for women's voting lights and for the abolition of 
slavety. coordinated a team of female collaborators to produce a best-seller. The 
Woman's Bible <1895-1898). This woik attempted critically to evaluate what lire Bible 
did and did not say about women, from the perspective of women. This was tire first 
serious attempt to dislodge an exclusively male-centered (androcentric) perspective in 
biblical criticism and exposition. So from the beginning, feminist theology has been 
concerned with what is nowadays refered to as "gender.” that is. relationships between 
the sexes, as these vary over time in different social and cultural conditions, and. 
crucially, the interaction of gender with how human beings respond to and understand 
God. Feminist theology has always been engaged with questions about how tire use and 
interpretation of the Bible impacts on women's lives, and inevitably, therefore, also on 
their relationships to men. From this perspective, a central conviction is that women's 
perspectives arc to be taken with utter seriousness in theology, because being female is 
just as important a dimension of being human as being male. A male-only focused 
understanding of reality is a distortion, and the Christian tradition needs to come to terms 
with the insights of feminist theology if it is to be reinvigorated and not to be seen to be 
yet one more religious tradition that does not unequivocally uphold the full human 
dignity of women. Feminist theology rejoices in complexity, readily acknowledging the 
need for much sensitivity to tl»e complications of race and class, "grass roots” experience, 
and live legacies of colonialism, as well as working to have an impact on church and the 
academic world. No one group of feminist theologians presumes to speak for another, 
and learning to appreciate the perspectives of feminist theologians across the globe is an 
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important dimension of theological reflection. The names of Chung Hyun-Kyung. Ada 
Maiia Isasi-Diaz. Mercy Amba Oduyoyc. and Delores Williams are key here. 


Feminist Biblical Theology 


Feminist theologians endeavor to explore the riches and the limitations of biblical and 
related literature, even as many factors will affect the weight still to be given to biblical 
perspectives. Biblical texts have been used to argue for the submission of women to men 
and women’s incapacity to represent God or Christ, since they have not seen to bear the 
image of God independently of men. Of particular interest to Feminist theologians are 
'feminine" images for God found in Biblical texts, especially the association of "Sophia.” 
divine wisdom, with the dignity and intelligence of the human female/feminine. Related 
has been the complexity of allowing women to gain access to theological education, and 
to the linguistic and critical tools of biblical scholarship as it developed in the course of 
the twentieth century. Feminist theology has found common cause with feminist 
perspectives on biblical material from a w hole range of other academic disciplines. 

Outstanding work has been done, by Phyllis Trible for example, in her re-reading of 
texts from Genesis and the Song of Songs in her God and the Rhetoric of Sexuality 
<1978). Here she finds resources to challenge convictions about women’s inferiority and 
thus necessary subordination to men. and explores the way in which the "love-story gone 
wrong” is redeenwd in tire love lyrics of the Song of Songs. Trible tracks down 
overlooked female/feminine-related language for God in tire Bible, language that is as 
reality-depicting as much as any language for God may be. Her Texts of Terror Literary 
Feminist Readings of Biblical Narratives (1984) explored appalling cases of violence to 
women in the Bible, prompting questions about the connections between the devaluation 
of women and their abuse, as well as the abuse of dependent children, which continues to 
be a live issue even in Christian contexts. 

The most outstanding contribution to feminist theological interpretation of the New 
Testament is that of Elisabeth Sehussler Fiorenza. first woman President of the Society of 
Biblical Literature in 1987. almost a century after the publication of The Woman's Bible. 
Fiorernza's book In Memory of Her. A Feminist Thco-logicul Reconstruction of Christian 
Origins (1983) was a Feminist landmark study. Central to this book is the conviction that 
women may claim Jesus and indeed the habits and practices of tire earliest Christian 
communities as a prototype (not a blueprinti of their own history. Tire point here is that 
by taking clues from the beginnings of Christianity, with a future-orientated perspective 
rather than a backward-look. Christianity remains open to future transformation as it did 
in the first centuries of its existence. The implications are considerable, not only for the 
ways by which human beings understand God. but also for the structures of ecelesiology 
and ministry—sore points in many devout women's lives. By paying attention to what 
was at slake in the movement initiated by Jesus of Nazareth, tire women and men 
associated w ith him. and the way they and later generations canre to understand him. we 
can find resources to shift toward mutual acknowledgement of the full dignity and worth 
of all individuals. Some of her critics have insisted that Fiorenza is too generous in her 
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evaluation of early Christianity painting an idealized picture. Important, however, is 
Fioien/a's argument that faithful representation of the discipleship and apostolic 
leadership of women supports women in their efforts to appropriate Jesus' notion of love 
and serv ice, so that they too may be seen as the image and body of Christ. 

In another monograph. Miriam's Child Sophia‘s Prophet <!994i Fiorenza turns her 
attention to Jesus' execution and the theology of tire cross. This relates to Phyllis Trible’s 
perspective in Texts of Terror, for feminist theology is suspicious of texts and traditions 
of interpretation which urge the w illing suffering of violence, even when such suffering is 
allegedly redemptive, since such suffering makes tire dominated serve the interests of the 
dominant. Ratlier. in the New Testament is evidence of the way in which the earliest 
Christians struggled to make sense of the disaster of Jesus’ death, with the presence of 
women ascribed a leading role in the stories of his suffering, death and resurrection. At 
the center of these narratives is the future-orientated empty-tomb proclamation of Jesus 
as the vindicated, resurrected one. who is always ahead to summon a new future. Thus 
the challenge to believers, and to women especially, is to position themselves, as it were, 
within the "open space" of the empty tomb and the open road to Galilee, to experience 
and proclaim divine and life-enhancing transformation and empowerment. 


Assessment and Further Agenda 


Apaii from the interests of feminist biblical theologians, attention to tire texts of the Bible 
has characterized other fields of feminist study, such as archaeology. linguistics, social 
history, economics, literature, history, and anthropology. The interests of feminism have 
ensured that biblical criticism and biblical theology did not remain only the concerns of 
faculty of Religion and Theology in the academic world or institutions consented with 
the training of future clergy, into which women have moved in large numbers in the latter 
half of the twentieth century . In turn, the insights of faculty in Religion and Theology that 
have an inteiest in "gender matters" help refresh biblical theology, and. not gender in 
relation to women, but also in relation to men. 

One of the weaknesses of feminist theology in some of its modes, has been its 
indifference to the materials from the pens of historians, which illuminate live lives of 
women in the churches through the centuries. The legacy of the Reformation era deserves 
particular attention. There is much to lie learned here, for the inteipretation and 
evaluation of biblical texts and doctrines has never been a simple matter, not least where 
the lives of women have been concerned. 


Feminist Doctrinal Theology 


Doctrinal or systematic theology has been the ccntial feature of the theological discipline, 
as the study of the first millennium alone reveals. In tliese times, creeds, doctrinal 
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reflection. and ihe Bible interrelated with one another, not least as the New Testament 
writings eamc into being, and were gradually established as an authorized list of readings. 
It is important to remember that one of the long-term aims of feminist theology is the 
reintegration of areas of theology too long and too often kept apart in the interests of 
habits of “academic’' theology as that developed in universities over the Iasi three 
centuries. At times neglected arc sacramental theology, liturgy, pastoral practice, ethics, 
arid popular piety. Tire reintegration of different areas of theology could have a major 
impact on the way not merely these disciplines, but also tire topics within them, are to he 
treated. For instance, “liturgical theology.” that is. the context of worship in which most 
people learn their theology, has been engaging the attention of Protestant as well as 
Roman Catholic theologians for half a century, and it concerns itself with the work of 
poets and hymn-w riters, as the work of Teresa Berger exemplifies. Feminist theology has 
only begun to engage with this area, or with inter-faith dialogue. The prospects are 
promising, however, because of the range of theological approaches both East and West, 
though feminist theology as yet has few interpreters from within the Orthodox family of 
churches, except on the issue of ordination, a touch-stone for many women of how they 
are regarded within their churches. 


Key Developments 


In the aftermath of the Second Vatican Council of the Roman Catholic Church, two 
hooks by Maty Daly were the major catalyst for reappraisal of Christian doc trine. What 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton was to the nineteenth century. Mary Daly was for the twentieth. 
Intending her tradition in The Church and the Second Sex < 19681. Daly wrote herself out 
of it. A groundbreaking book by Rosemary Radfoid Ructhcr. Sexism and God-Talk: 
Towards a Feminist Theology (19S3t. recalled a fundamental principle that an 
undeistanding of Christ must Ire adequate for the salvation of women as well as men. The 
Incarnation reverses and undermines claims to privilege and status as Jesus undoes all 
claims to male dominance in his very vulnerability, thus revealing God to us. Ruether has 
become one of tire most significant of recent voices in theology in the course of her 
career. 

The most important writer of feminist doctrinal theology at the present time, however, 
is Elizabeth A. Johnson, not least in Roman Catholic-Lutlrcran interchurch discussion in 
the United Slates. She has tackled live issue of language for God. both biblical and non- 
biblical. Given the theological principle that God transcends both sex and gender, and the 
hope that God is given to us and we respond to God in humanly inclusive ways, we may 
name God in a variety of ways, each of which acts as a corrective to every other, 
reminding us of the mysteiy of God. To overcome the unease in foimal expressions of 
belief about the association of the “feminine" with the divine, however, we need to go 
further than that and say that the “feminine" can of and by itself represent God in as full 
and in as limited a way as God is represented by tire “masculine": “Sire Who Is." All of 
our language for God is inadequate, but it may be feminist theological insight that will 
revitalize the Trinitarian tradition and enable the praise of God in many ways. Tire use of 
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ihe doctrines and liturgies of the past for tl*r insights they preserve, should be enriched. 
Johnson also wrote a major book on the “Communion of Saints." taking the cue for her 
book title (“friends of God. and prophets") from Wisdom 7.27. At once biblical and 
feminist, attending to the insights of ecological theology as well as to those of the 
Reformation and JOHN and CHARLES WESLEY, her wort is a major example of 
feminist ecumenical theology, exploring a ciedal doctrine and enlightening it for our 
time. 

At this juncture, many women from different ecclesiastical backgrounds are 
contributing to the reshaping of theology, and it may be helpful to think of a theological 
schema based on the traditional pattern given by the creeds developed in the early period 
of live Church's formation. One re-appreciation of a creed as a whole is the hook by 
Elizabeth Rankin Geitz. and we may follow that with attention to new understandings of 
creation written by Celia Dcane-Dmmmond. based on "wisdom theology." A book by 
Shannon Sluein discussing two contrasting Christologies (those of Sallie McFague and 
Elizabeth Johnson) is illuminating, since these represent two approaches to Rosemary 
Radford Ruether’s perceptive question. "Can a male saviour save women?” The latter's 
most recent book discusses the many ways in which women past and present have 
engaged with Christianity. The most pungent critique of sentimentality about women in 
some feminist theology is that by Angela West: and the most profound exploration of the 
experience of evil is Melissa Raphael’s book about women in Auschwitz, a feminist 
study of the meaning of holiness. Elina Vuola’s book tackles the Initiations of liberation 
theology in dealing with tl»e suffering and death of women in 1-itin America: Denise 
Ackerman's book raises acute questions about "redemption" from South Africa. Serene 
Jones has written on the reconfiguration of the Church, tackling sueh central topics as 
"sanctification and justification." and Susan Ross writes on the renewal of sacramental 
theology. And since son*: men arc now feminist thcologicans. in addition to Elizabeth 
Johnson’s book on tlie Trinity , the work of Gavin D’Costa is much to be recommended. 

See also Gender. Tlieology: Women; Women Clergy 
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THEOLOGY, LIBERATION 

See Liheiaiion Theology 
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THEOLOGY, PROCESS 

See Process Theology 
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THEOLOGY, TWENTIETH-CENTURY 


The twentieth century began with great confidence in (he powers of Western civilization. 
Europe was still in control of many of its colonies, and industrial and economic progress 
was celebrated in the United States. Nevertheless, the two World Wars, the 
HOLOCAUST, and tlte Depression of the U.S. economy soon changed this confidence 
and raised new questions that would have a deep impact on the future of theology. In this 
context. Protestant theology found itself in an ongoing snuggle between adaptation and 
resistance. 


Early Developments in Mainline Theology in Europe and North 

America 


In live early decades of the twentieth century, academic Protestant theology was 
concentrated in Europe and live UNITED STATES, with German theology occupying one 
of the most prominent positions. Theologians in training from all over the world w ould 
spend time at German universities. Most theological discourse outside of Europe and the 
United States was shaped by the debates at the theology centers. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the most prominent manifestations of 
Protestant theology developed in close relationship with the interests and concerns of 
Western CULTURE. What was not seen as clearly at live time, however, was that this 
also implied a close relationship with political and economic developments. 

The theologians of what has become known as "culture Protestantism” (sec 
CULTURAL PROTESTANTISM) in GERMANY, for instance, were interested in 
showing the relevance of Christian theology in a culture that did not expect much from 
Christianity, and they sought to reestablish the place of Protestantism as a major force of 
civilization. In the very last decades of the nineteenth centuiy. ALBRECHT RITSCH1. 
< 1822-1889). seeking to leave behind metaphysics as a premodem discipline, grounds the 
theological enterprise in "the particular stiuctures of revealed religion" and the "actuality 
of those stiuctures in live founder and in live community" (Ritschl 1972:210). Here 
theology becomes a practical matter, embedded in history. Following in these footsteps, 
the project of ERNST TROE1.TSCH (1865-1923) is summarized in the foreword to his 
The SiHial Teaching of Christian Churches (I960) as "think|ing| through and 
fomiulat|ing| the world of Christian thought and life in frank relation to the modern 
world." In these approaches, the ethical aspect of Chiistianity is central—"Christianity is 
first and foremost a matter of praxis"—and theology needs to make use of Oliver 
disciplines, including history, philosophy of religion, and sociology to create a harmony 
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with state and society “in such a wav that together they will fomi a unity of civilization.'' 
(Troeltsch 1960:19. 32) 

In tike United States, similar effoits took shape. The work of SHAILER MATHEWS 
(1863-1941). a prominent representative of the liberal Chicago school of theology, is 
interested in the embeddedness of Christianity in tike world. Christian belief in God is 
belief not in a force removed from the universe, but rather in a cosmic force that produces 
individual and social relationships. In this context, the work of WALTER 
RAUSCHENBUSCH (1861-1918) introduces a different note. Rauschcnbusch. like most 
other theologians of the early decades of the twentieth century, emphasizes the 
immanence of God and the social implications of Christianity. But Rauschcnbusch opts 
for CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM rather than the liberal capitalism promoted by Mathews or 
the liberal state promoted by Troeltsch. Rauschcnbusch. more aware than most 
theologians of his day of the devastating underside of industrial society (see 
INDUSTRIALIZATION!, particularly in the lives of the workers and the unemployed of 
the inner cities, turned tire attention of theology to the internal limits of Western culture 
and set out to “christianize'* it. While lie saw the failures of the modern world in sharper 
relief than most of his contemporaries in Europe and the United States and thus was less 
interested in adapting his theology to it. he did not give up live fundamental optimism of 
the libeial perspective and continued to believe in the possibility of reform (sec 
LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERALISM). 


Theology and the World Wars 


While tike major theme in the early decades of the twentieth century was adaptation and 
in some cases reform, new voices after the end of World War I refused to adapt and 
introduced themes of resistance. Sensing that things have gone wiong in liberal society 
and in tire liberal theology that catered to it. the most prominent voice of resistance was 
that of Swiss theologian KARL BARTH (1886-1968!. who would emerge to he the most 
prominent theologian of tike twentieth century. Baith critiqued tike synthesis between 
Christianity and society of his predecessors and intioduced a sharp contrast. Already 
early on. as pastor of hluecollar workers in Safcnwil. SWITZERLAND. Baith picked up 
a new theological theme when he began to address God’s otherness. God is not with the 
powent that be. but rather where we usually do not expect Him: on tire underside, with 
those who suffer. 

The contrast between God and humanity emphasized by Baith has been developed in 
different ways by other members of what has been called “dialectical theology." or NEO¬ 
ORTHODOXY. including Swiss theologian EMIL BRUNNER (1889-1966) and the 
German theologians FRIEDRICH GOGARTEN (1887-1967! and RUDOLF 
BULTMANN 11884-19761. While, undei the shock of World War I. these theologians 
saw tike shoiuoming of liberal theology in focusing too strongly on humanity and not 
enough on God. they refused to sever the relation of God and humanity in their 
theological thinking. Brunner, in contradistinction to Baith. continued the search for a 
“point of connection" between humanity and God. and Gogarten tiled to identify God in 
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ihe midst of human history to such an extent that in 1933 he united with the so-called 
'GERMAN CHRISTIANS'* who found God at wort in National Socialism (Gcgarten. 
nevertheless, maintained a cenain level of resistance when he rejected their racist 
ideology). Bultmann's later efforts at demythologi/ing the Gospel to make it more 
undeistandable and useful for modern humanity show not only his efforts to adapt to the 
modern world (the remaining challenge of Christianity, where it must not adapt, has to do 
with the fact that God’s GRACE is given without meiit). hut also another aspect 
characteristic of this group of theologians: Humanity is seen by and large in terms of the 
modern middle class, with little awareness of the lower classes (except for the early 
Barth) and relatively little awareness of nonWestern and non-European humanity. This is 
the case also in live work of tire German-American theologian PAUL TILLICH <1886- 
1965) and his attempt to develop a"method of correlation" that biings together 
theological answers and existential human questions. Tillich's questions identify the 
Western middle class’s anxiety, meaninglessness, and despair as universal human 
questions. 

In this regard, the theology of DIETRICH BONHOEFFF-R 11906-1945). a theologian 
who was executed at the end of World War II for his resistance to Adolf Hitler and 
National Socialism, introduced a new element. In agreement with lire new tlwological 
focus on live reality of God. Bonhoeffer argued for theology’s need to follow God where 
God has preceded us—not only out of the church into the work! in general, but also to the 
underside of history—and to see things from that perspective. ’’Out relation to God is a 
new life in 'existence for others', through participation in live being of Jesus” (Bonhoeffer 
1971:381). Bonhoeffer. whose life ended on the underside of Western culture and in 
persecution and imprisonment, provided new theological impulses without being able to 
pursue them to the next level. 

In tike United States, resistance took a different shape. Theologians like REINHOl.D 
NIEBUHR (1892-1971) and his brother H.RICHARD NIEBUHR (1894-1962) began in 
their own ways to question the adap-tation of the cultural characteristics of liberal 
theology. The central theological theme in their work and in a broader movement of that 
time known as neootihodoxy is. as in continental dialectical theology, the sovereignty of 
God. In these approaches, however, this theme is connected with a stronger focus on the 
nature of human sinfulness. This leads to what is often seen as a more realistic 
assessment of the human predicament, picked up by so-called 'Christian realism." 
Against liberal optimism, these theologians seek to develop a view of God and tlw world 
that takes into account our limitations. H.Richatd Niebuhr s reflections on Christ and 
culture, for instance, expanded Troellsch’s "historical relativism in the light of 
theological and thco-cenuic relativism” (Niebuhr 1951: xii). Niebuhr did not advocate 
relating Christ and culture cither in terms of a synthesis (here Ire resisted liberal theology! 
or in terms of a contradiction (here he resisted more radical theologies of resistance!. His 
sympathies tended to Ire closer to his final model, according to which Christ transforms 
culture. One of the achievements of these approaches is that they reintroduce concerns 
about sociopolitical developments into theological reflection. Reinhold Niebuhr's 
assessment of colonialism is a case in point that demonstrates both the broad perspective 
of his work and the principles of Christian realism. Niebuhr is one of the few theologians 
to deal with the moral ambiguity of COLONIALISM. At the same time, however. 
Niebuhr defends U.S. imperialism by economic means as a more advanced model that 
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prov ides a service to live world. The European sense of ethnic and cultural superiority, in 
his opinion, was much worse and caused much more harm. 


The Second Hall of the Twentieth Century 


The second half of the twentieth century was heavily influenced by the events of the first 
half. Theologians from both Jewish and Christian traditions have raised questions as to 
how theology can still be done in light of tl>e murder of six million Jews in like Holocaust 
and in light of the two World Wars. Such questions have been taken up by German 
Protestant theologians like JURGEN MOLTMANN (I926-) and Dorothee Solle (1929- 
2<X>3). and American Protestant theologian Frederick Herzog (1925-1995). In an effort to 
inspire Christianity's engagement with its Jewish heritage. Moltmann's work developed 
to a significant degree in dialogue with Jewish theological themes, including fresh 
research on messianic and apocalyptic traditions. 

Other mainline theologians went hack to the basic tenets of liberal theology to develop 
them further. In the United States of the 1970s. John Macquarrie announced that the star 
of FRIEDRICH SCHLEIER.MACHER 1 1768-1834). the father of liberal Protestant 
theology, was rising once again. The work of Schubert M. Ogden < 1928-1 builds on the 
foundations laid by the work of Rudolf Bultmann and tries, in conversation with other 
contemporary perspectives, to be "at once appropriate" to Christian witness "and credible 
to men and women today" (Ogden 1992:19). John B.Cobb. Jr. (1925-). one of the 
founders of PROCESS THEOLOGY, seeks to develop another natural theology (one of 
the classic concerns of liberal theology) on the basis of the process philosophy of Alfred 
North Whitehead <1861-19471. In Germany. WOLFHART PANNENBERG (1928-) is 
attempting to connect theology with a future-directed universal history. 

In the United States, resistance to this new liberal theology, sometimes called 
“revisionist theology." emerged in postliberal theology. George Lindbeck (1923-1 
questions liberal theological approaches that are based on general religious experience 
and proposes an approach to theology built on the texts of the CHURCH and the cultures 
that are based on those texts. Postliberal theology aims at reshaping the world in terms of 
the texts of the church. This agenda shares various parallels with certain strands of so- 
called "evangelical theology." particularly in its emphasis on the BIBLE as represented in 
the work of theologians like Donald Bloesch (1928-) and others, and in similar critiques 
of what is seen as the “secular culture" of modernity. Nevertheless, evangelicals 
generally prefer a more realist view of the biblical texts than postliberals. Despite 
significant differences, however, liberal, postliberal. and evangelical paradigms share in 
common a focus on cultural phenomena and a focus on the Western world. There is little 
awareness of political and economic horizons and virtually no discussion of questions of 
power. Of the theologians that belong to these groups, only John B.Cobb in his later work 
breaks the mold in significant ways by dealing with economic and ecological issues and 
by introducing themes of resistance. 

The second half of the twentieth century also gave birth to a strong ecumenical 
theology movement, closely related to the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. This 
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movement significantly extends ilw narrow focus on the Western world that characterizes 
much of iwcnticth-ccntuiy theology. Often overlooked by “firstworid'’ Protestant 
theology is the work of such theologians as D.T.Nilcs (1908-1970) from Sri Lanka and 
MM.Thomas (1916-1996) from INDIA. Thomas’s reflections on SALVATION as 
"humanization" pushes beyond Western anthropocentrism, and Niles reminds theology of 
the significance of the presence of tire Holy Spirit outside of traditionally Christian 
contexts. 


Transitions Into the Twenty-first Century 


It might be argued that twentieth-century theology ends not with a particular date. The 
themes of mainline twentieth-century theology are interrupted by new themes and issues 
raised in Protestant theology in the final dec ades of the century that come from voices 
that have not traditionally been part of academic theological discussions. These voices 
include various political theologies and liberation theologies as well as feminist and 
African-American theologies in the United States. In these contexts, like horizon of 
theology is expanded to include questions of POLITICS and ECONOMICS and the lives 
of people crashed by these powers. In the process, tire notion of culture is broadened 
significantly to include not only popular cultures, but also many other expressions and 
straggles that have not been pan of mainline Protestant tlwology. Academic theology is 
thus no longer centered solely in the middle classes in the United States and Europe, even 
though these affiliations continue. Some of the most prominent newer names in 
Pratestant theology at the end of the twentieth century include Jostf Mfguez Bonino 
< 1924—1 from Argentina. C.S.Song <1929-1 from Taiwan, and Elsa Tamez (195(1-) from 
Costa Rica. This diversity in theology has led to a wealth of new theological insights that 
complement some of the mainline twentieth-century debates that are still w ith us and that 
continue to be addressed by such European thinkers as Moltmann and Punnenberg as well 
as Rowan Williams. John Milbank. Sarah Coakley. Miroslav Volf, and Michael Welker. 
Add to these voices those of the evangelical Pmtestant theologians and this diversity has 
also led to concerns that theology is becoming more fragmented and fractured. 
Nevertheless, new forms of unity emerge in the midst of this diversity where theologians 
address God's responses to human suffering and where they come up once again with 
theological forms of resistance rooted in their own experiences of the pow er of God. 

See aho African Theology. Asian Theology: Black Theology: Dialogue. 
Interconfessional: Ecumenism: Evangelicalism. Theology of: Feminist Theology: 
Theology. Twentieth Century British: Theology. Twentieth Century. North American: 
W’omanist Theology. 
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THEOLOGY, TWENTIETH-CENTURY, 

BRITISH 


Since the English Refoimaiion. theology in Biitain has had a significant impact on the 
character and direction of Piotestant theology throughout il»e world. Its primary 
contribution to twentieth-century Protestant theology has arguably been its dialogue 
concerning International CHRISTOLOGY. its appropriation of KARL BARTH in giving 
new impetus to Trinitarian thought, discussions on SCIENCE and THEOLOGY, studies 
on tire ATONEMENT, and developments in tike field of New Testament. 

Twentieth-century British theology must be understood through several historical 
factors shaping its direction, including the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity 11559) which 
proposed a via media between Catltolic and REFORMATION Theology for 
ANGLICANISM. the development of nonconformist churches (see 
NONCONFORMITY), the influence of Cambridge and Oxford Universities as centers of 
theological education (see CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY), two World Wars. Britain's 
geographical and consequently theological role as an interface for North American and 
continental theology, the attack of logical positivism on theology, the liberal- 
fundamentalist debate, and paiticularly tike ENLIGHTENMENT. 

David Ford (1997. 2000c) contends that British theology is best understood not by 
tracking doctrinal tendencies, but rather tluough interaction with vaiious disciplines. He 
opts for a taxonomy of: (I) theology through history. ( 2 ) theology through philosophy, 
and (3) theology and society. Tlie advantage of this appioach is that it highlights that 
British theology has never been perfoimed in a vacuum. Nevertheless, it tends to omit 
several important areas of theological contention. The appioach herein highlights the 
general tripartite Piotestant 'panics'' and provides an overview of several significant 
areas of theological discussion in Britain. 


Theologies in Conflict: Liberalism. Anglo-C’atholicism. and 
Evangelicalism 


Broadly speaking, theologieal positions in Biitain can be divided into liberalism. 
ANGLO-CATHOL1C1SM. and EVANGELICALISM, with numerous variations and 
intersections between them. Theological liberalism (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM 
AND LIBERALISMi arose in Biitain from the Enlightenment critique of supernatuial 
religion and was expressed in LATITUD1NARIANISM. Old liberalism (i.e.. pre-Worid 
War I) was characterized by a peneption of the BIBLE as historically fallible, a denial of 
the miraculous, and a reinterpretation of biblical doctrines such as creation, incarnation. 
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and atonement. Liberalism was also distinguished by social action |sce SOCIAL 
GOSPEL) and the development of an ethical spirituality. RJ.CampbcH’s work The Ne» 
Theology <I9<)7) made a forthright case for liberal theology but amounted to virtual 
pantheism. World War I had a cataclysmic effect on liberal theology, destroying its 
optimism about human benevolence and the immanence of the KINGDOM OF GOD in 
human society. Yet it did not wane completely in Biitain. w ith the Modern Churchmen's 
Union founded in I92S. It was revived fuitlter by such scholars as John Macquarrie. who 
incorporated existential philosophy into their liberal tendency. In the post-World War 11 
setting, tire "DEATH OF GOD' debate reached ENGLAND with Bishop JOHN 
A.T.ROBINSON S Honest r«> God <1963). which drew heavily from PAUL TILLICH, 
for whom God was 'the ground of being." Don Cupitt advocated similar ideas in Sea of 
Faith (1984). couching Christianity in postmodern temis and promoting theological 
antirealism. D.E-Nincham represented live liberal wing of biblical scholarship and 
popularized form criticism and RUDOLF BULTMANN'S dcmytbologization. The 
introduction of comparative religion in Biitain had far-reaching consequences, chiefly 
through John Hick and Maurice Wiles, who vigorously attacked Christian exclusivism. 

Anglo-Calholicism is predominantly, but not exclusively, an Anglican phenomenon. 
Its heritage lies in the Tractarians. especially JOHN HENRY NEWMAN and EB.Busey. 
as well as live OXFORD MOVEMENT. It stresses the encounter of God through 
LITURGY, tire need for community, the visible nature of the church, continuity with 
Roman Catholicism, the centrality of the episcopacy, and a synthesis of scriptuie. reason, 
and TRADITION. It reached prominence in the 1920s and 1930s and attracted well- 
known converts such as authois T.S.ELIOT and C.S.I.EW1S. Two notable archbishops of 
Canterbury. A.M. RAMSAY and Rowan Williams, have given scholarly support to 
AngloCatholicism. Rowan Williams’s On Christian Theology <1999) has granted Anglo- 
Catholic theology arguably its most succinct and cogent theological expression to date. 
He avers that theology operates in three domains: tire celebratory, tire communicative and 
the critical. In a work titled Radical Orthodoxy 11999). Anglo-Catholic scholars such as 
John Milbank. Catherine Pickstock. and Graham Ward have endeavored to engage 
postmodernism (see POSTMODERNITY) from an Anglo-Catholic perspective and yet 
retain their essentially orthodox beliefs. 

British evangelicalism is a transdenominational phenomenon that owes its roots to 
PURITANISM. PIETISM, and Revivalism (see REVIVALS), and emerged more fully 
from tire liberal-fundanrentalist debate. The overarching agenda was to maintain biblical 
AUTHORITY, an emphasis on personal CONVERSION, and a focus on tire atonement. 
The movement has had several prominent preache is and theologians. J.I. Packer has been 
a leading evangelical exponent, with works such as Fundamentalism and the Word of 
Cinl < 1958). John Stott is another evangelical voice known for Bible exposition as well as 
his concern for evangelical unity and social aetion. G.Canrpbell Morgan and Martin 
Lloyd Jones were prominent preachers, with Lloyd Jones even calling for evangelicals to 
leave their liberal-ron denominations. The Tyndale Fellowship for Biblical Research has 
attempted to promote evangelical biblical scholarship. Gordon Wenham. F.F.Broce. and 
I.Howard Marshall are examples of evangelicals who made in-roads into biblical 
scholarship. Alister McGrath has endeavored to help evangelicalism recapture its 
reformed heritage. A charismatic stream of evangelicalism has also emerged in figures 
such as Michael Green isee PENTECOSTALISM). The tension in evangelical theology 
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has been one of defense against liberalism, the quandary of relating to other Christian 
groups, self-definition, and balancing evangelistic zeal with social action. 


Significant Areas of Theological Discourse 


An important development in British Christology began with Charles Gore in an edited 
work Lux Mttnd <1889). which attempted to reconcile chalcedonic christology with the 
conclusion of critical scholarship. The solution was a Ken otic theology that emphasized 
Jesus's self-emptying of his divine attributes to participate fully in humanity. The view 
found prominent defenders in H.R.Mackintosh and PHTHR TAYLOR FORSYTH. JOHN 
BAILLIE represented a synthesis of NEO ORTHODOXY, liberalism and mysticism that 
saw revelation given uniquely in Christ but not exclusively to Christianity. His brother 
Donald Baillie. in God H'ix in Christ <19481. reaffirmed the humanness of Christ and 
defended the liberal view that Jesus was a man who fully discovered God and in whom 
God dwelt. Tl*r incarnation is understood as a paradox of GRACE wherein God dwells in 
Christ, who ascribes all goodness to God. John Macquarrie used existentialism as a 
matrix for christology . John Hick advocated a pluralistic framewotk for christology and a 
view of the incarnation in terms of myth and metaphor. Historical treatments of 
christological origins were published by C.F.D.Moule and (.Howard Marshall. James 
D.G. Dunn, in Christology in the Making 119811. examined the development of 
christology from its Jewish framework, alleging that Jesus did not think of himself as pre¬ 
existent and neither did Paul, who instead used Adam and wisdom motifs to express 
Christ's cosmic significance. In contrast. Richard Bauckham. in God Crucified <1998). 
advocated that second-temple Jewish was indeed a "strict monotheism." but live concept 
of God was constituted in such a way as to make it possible for Jesus to be incorporated 
into live divine identity. N.T.Wright has argued similarly that early Christianity redefined 
God so as to accommodate their belief in Christ. This suggests (contra Macquanie 
1990:327) that British christological discussion is more than a commentary and criticism 
of Continental ideas. 

In contrast to the liberal view of ESCHATOLOGY that saw the Kingdom of God 
progressing immanently through human society and the wholly futurist eschatology of 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER. C.H.Dodd set forth a "realized eschatology" that saw the 
kingdom as present and manifested in Jesus's ministry dislocating futuristic hopes of the 
kingdom. Popular as Dodd's thesis was. it has been eclipsed by a more balanced 
approach to biblical eschatology that stresses the kingdom as being both a present reality 
and a future event. Such a view was arguably foreshadowed in the work of JOSEPH B. 
L1GHTFOOT. JOHN A.T.ROBINSON attempted to revive live idea of a nonapocalyptic 
eschatology by focusing on the Gospel of John as being indicative of Jesus's eschatology. 
The parousia of Christ is a symbolic presentation of what happens when Christ comes in 
love. Richard Bauckham popularized JURGEN MOLTMANN’S "Theology of Hope." 
making it more w idely known in Britain. G.B.Caiid questioned the nature and function of 
apocalyptic language in the Bible, contending that attempts to invest political events with 
cosmic meaning were problematic. 
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In temis of the docuinc of God. the most vigorous discussion centered on the Trinity. 
Heavily indebted to KARL. BARTH. Thomas Torrance and Colin Gunton were the 
vanguard of a resurgence of Trinitarian thought in the British academy. For Gunton. the 
Trinity is not a mathematical enigma, but rather encapsulates the heart of tire Christian 
gospel. Ultimately, it is Christ who makes the Trinity visible and accessible to us. 
Moreover, the church is an institution called to reflect on earth the eternal divine 
community of the Trinity. 

British theology has been the battleground for competing interpretations of Christ’s 
death. The view of penal substitution was attacked by liberalism on the grounds that it 
rested on tl>c unacceptable notion of original sin and the idea of vicarious sacrifice was 
morally reprehensible. H.Rashdall. in The Idea of Atonement (1919). launched a barrage 
of criticism against the historical doctrine, instead arguing for a moral improvement 
theory. According to Donald Baillie and John Macquarrie. the atonement is not a once- 
for-all activity, but rather illustrates God’s continuing reconciliation with creation and 
constitutes a continual or eternal event. P.T.FORSYTH wrote several works on the 
atonement, including The Cmciality of the Cross < 19091 and The Justification of Cixl 
<1916). In conjunction to his defense of penal sacrifice. Forsyth suggested that the cross 
is God's means of restoring justice in the cosmos. His emphasis on ehristology and grace 
largely foreshadowed Karl Barth. Similar apologies for substitionary atonement were 
offered by James Denney. Vincent Taylor. John Stott. J.l.Packer, and I.Howard Marshall. 
Alister McGrath's study of justification represents an effort to restore the doctrine back to 
centrality in evangelicalism. Richard Swinburne’s Responsibility and Atonement (1989) 
put forward the notion that Jesus’s sacrifice is a gift of utmost value to God that humans 
may plead upon. Colin Gunton in Tie Actuality of Atonement < 1988) and Vernon White 
in Atonement and Incarnation (1991) have defended an objective approach to the 
atonement, contending that genuine rec-onciliation is contingent on a real, extrinsic 
action by God in tire cross that confronts SIN and moral evil. 

The tradition of British biblical scholarship that commenced with FJ.A.Hort, 
B.F.Westcott. and J.B.Lightfoot continued on in the twentieth century. The International 
Critical Commentary series has provided an outlet to express the finest of British biblical 
scholarship. The Biblical theology movement evolving out of GERMANY gained a 
foothold in Britain through HAVheeler Robinson. H.H.Rowley. F.V. Wilson, and Vincent 
Taylor. Several glaring criticisms were leveled at the movement by James Barr, which 
significantly diminished its influence. Anthony Thiselton sought to awaken biblical 
scholarship to the challenges posed by hermeneutics. Postmodern reading strategies have 
received support on various fronts, particularly from John Barton. James D.G.Dunn 
coined the term "the New Perspective on Paul." which asserts that Paul's problem with 
Judaism was not over Jewish legalism, but rather over Jewish cxclusivism. Patristics 
studies have also been furthered by Hendry Chadwick. Rowan Williams. Maurice Wiles, 
and Frances Young advocating their significance for the modern church. 

Since the publication of Charles Datwin's Tie Origin of the Species (1859). 
theologians have had to wrestle with scientific theories and their relationship to 
theological doctrines <see DARWINISM). Tire relationship between the two disciplines 
has been explicated by Arthur Peacocke. T.F.Tonanee. John Polkinghome. and Alister 
McGrath. Keith Waid. in God Chance and Necessity < 19961. attempted to expose the 
scientific and philosophical inadequacies of scientific atheism. An integration of 
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philosophy and theology was attempted by Richard Swinburne and Donald MacKinnon. 
The former attempted to demonstrate the philosophical coherence of Chiistian doctrine, 
while the later studiously engaged metaphysics, evil, and Marxism in relation to Christian 
doctrines such as christology and tire Trinity. Logical positivism made a strong challenge 
to theology in Britain by asserting that theological language was unverifiablc and 
therefore meaningless. Several responses followed, including that of John Hick, who saw 
religious belief as cschatologically verifiable. Others tried to legitimize God-talk through 
Wittgensteinian philosophy. 

ECUMENISM gained a strong following in Britain in the twentieth century . Advances 
were made at the WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE of 1910 in Edinburgh, the 
1920 LAMBETH CONFERENCE, and from the Faith and Order Movement. JOHN 
R.MOTT. John Baillie. and WILLIAM TEMPLE were instrumental in providing the 
theological rationale behind ecumenism and formation of the WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES. This coincided with several studies on the church by British scholars such 
as L.Thornton. A.M.Ramsay. R.N. Hew. and J.E.LESSLIE NEWBIGIN. However. 
ECCLESIOLOGY has generally been eclipsed by other doctrinal discussions, and 
publications in Continental Europe by Barth. Karl Rahner. Hans Kung. and JUrgen 
Moltmann have dominated debate. Tire Anglican-Roman Catholic International 
Commission has maintained steady contact between CANTERBURY and ROME, 
dialoguing on such issues as authority. CHURCH, eucharist. ETHICS, justification, and 
ministry. 

LIBERATION THEOLOGY found expression in urban theology, the "Radical 
Evangelicals." the British Jubilee group, and a scholarly voice in Christopher Rowland. 
Feminist, black, and gay theologies likewise have respectively emerged since tl>e 1970s 
with the formation of such journals as Theology and Sexuality stimulating thought in 
adjacent areas (see FEMINIST THEOLOGY. HOMOSEXUALITY. BLACK 
THEOLOGY. WOMAN1ST THEOLOGY). Despite the critique of Barth, the British 
tradition of natural theology that started with WILLIAM PALEY was continued by 
F.R.Tennant. Basil Mitchell. John Hick, and Richard Swinburne and publicized through 
the Gifford lectures. 


Conclusion 


A distinguishing feature of British twentieth-century theology is that it has never been 
dominated by one school or figure. Although significant inroads were made by Barth. 
Tillich, and Bultmann. various philosophies such as existentialism and logical positivism, 
and theological movements like death of God theology and neo-orthodoxy, none came to 
dominate Brit-ain's theological landscape. This is perhaps attributable to the emergence 
of a significant breadth of theological diversification in Britain, further enhanced by the 
fact that since the Reformation live British have never taken to religious excesses and 
have always preferred the via media. 

W’hereas in the twentieth century British theologians had to grapple with Christianity 
and MODERNISM, it appears that in the twenty-first century a similar struggle will be 
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waged over Postmodernity. The gradual de-Christianization of Britain through an 
increasingly secularized and multifaith population, the rise of relativistic epistemologies, 
and religious plutalism will present their own unique challenges to British theology in the 
future. 

See also Catholicism. Protestant Reactions. Education. Overview: Evangelicalism. 
Theology of: Secularization: Theology. Twentieth-Century: Theology. Twentieth- 
Century. Global 
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THEOLOGY, TWENTIETH-CENTURY, 

GLOBAL 


Theology is reflection on God. for Christians, it is "faith-seeking understanding." It may 
also include fundamental theology or natural theology, which are attempts to provide 
rational suppoit to belief in God and God's self-revelation that faith grasps. Christian 
theology began with the second-century church fathers. Protestant theology arose in the 
sixteenth century with the reforming movements led by MARTIN LUTHER. 
HULDRYCH ZW1NCL1. and JOHN CALVIN. The nineteenth century was a particularly 
successful one for Protestant theology, in that it flourished and underwent several 
renewals. During that century. Protestant theology in Europe began to come to terms with 
the ENLIGHTENMENT and scientific revolutions. FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER 
and ALBRECHT RITSCH1. gave great impetus to live progressive movements in 
Protestant theology during the nineteenth century. They sought to do theology in a 
manner consistent with modern philosophy's "turn to tlvc subject": their theologies took 
seriously universal human experience as a source and norm for Christian theological 
reflection. Also during tl>e nineteenth century. Protestant ORTHODOXY underwent a 
revival, especially in Noith America, where a dynasty of conservative Protestant thinkers 
at Princeton Theological Seminary influenced generations of Protestant ministers and 
theologians for a theology of Reformed retrieval ("back to live sources") that opposed 
accommodation to the modem thought world. 


Divergent Directions 


As the twentieth century dawned, two opposing forces of Protestant theology threatened 
to tear it apait. On the one hand, the heirs of Schleiermacher and followers of Ritschl 
developed various forms of liberal Protestant theology, which was labeled 
"MODERNISM" by its more conservative critics (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM 
AND LIBERALISM). On the other hand, the followers of the Old Princeton School 
theologians Charles Hodge and Benjamin Warfield joined forces with revivalists 
influenced by evangelist DWIGHT L.MOODY to form the fundamentalist movement to 
oppose liberal theology. Fundamentalists emphasized the AUTHORITY of Scripture 
interpreted relatively literally and promoted what they regarded as "traditional 
Christianity." They condemned any deviation from what they considered the 
"fundamentals" of the true Protestant Christian faith. Among their fundamentals were the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture, the virgin birth of Jesus Christ, and the substitutionary 
ATONEMENT. Some added the "premillennial return of Christ" to the list of Christian 
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fundamentals. FUNDAMENTALISM came in many variations, all of which opposed 
progressive Protestantism's tendency to accommodate to the spirit of modernity. The 
most influential fundamentalist theologian was the last representative of the Old 
Princeton School of Protestant theology. J.GRESHAM MACHEN. whose book 
Christianity and Liberalism (1923) declared the theology being developed by 
Schleiermaeher’s and Ritschl's progressive heirs not authentically Christian but a 
different religion altogether. 

Liberal Protestant theology's leading defender and expositor at the opening of the 
twentieth century was German church historian ADOIJ'H VON HARNACK. whose 
What Is Christianity? (Das Wesen dcs Christentums) was published in 1900. Interpreting 
his mentor Ritschl's revisionist approach to Protestant theology. Hamack summed up 
Christianity with three basic principles: the KINGDOM OF GOD and its coming. God 
the father and the infinite value of the human soul, and the higher righteousness and the 
commandment of love. According to Hamack and most other progressive Protestants, the 
essence of Christianity has little or nothing to do with supernatural events or tl>e 
traditional dogmas of the person of Jesus Christ: rather, it has to do with the message 
proclaimed by Jesus Christ about the historical kingdom of God as a real possibility 
within history. In the UNITED STATES. Baptist theologian and church historian 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH and other progressives formed a type of liberal theology 
known as the SOCIAL GOSPEL that blended the liberal emphasis on the historical 
kingdom of God with evangelical themes of CONVERSION and transformation. 
Rauschenbuseh's influential manifesto, published in 1917 as A Theology for the Social 
Gospel, proclaims the essence of Christianity as the kingdom of God as a society 
organized according to love. Whereas liberal theology revolved around an optimistic 
vision of human nature and history, fundamentalist theology was pessimistic about 
humanity and the future. It stressed humanity’s sinfulness and incapacity for good apart 
from supernatural transformation by God: liberal theology viewed God's transforming 
activity as in and through human social progress. Liberal theology encouraged a spirit of 
free inquiry and nondogmatic theology within the churches, whereas fundamentalist 
theology promoted commitment to what it saw as Protestant Christianity’s foundational 
beliefs even against the allegedly assured results of modern SCIENCE and philosophy. 
By the 1920s. fundamentalism and liberal thought were locked in mortal combat over the 
souls of most mainline Protestant denominations, many of which experienced divisions 
over the issues raised in the fundamentalist-modernist strife. 


Dialectical Theology 


Many commentators believe that twentieth-century theology was actually bom in 1919 
with the publication of Swiss Protestant theologian KARL BARTH'S Per ROmerbrlef 
(The Epistle to the Romans). a theological commentary on Romans. According to one 
historian, the book "fell like a bombshell on the playground of the theologians.” A new 
school of Protestant theology that would indelibly place its stamp on twentieth-century 
theology was being bom that would be known populate as NEO-ORTHODOXY and as 
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dialectical theology by most scholars. Its two main early representatives were Baitli in 
Basel. SWITZERLAND and EMIL BRUNNER, who taught theology in Zurich. 
Switzerland. Barth's magnum opus, the multivolume Church Dogmatics (1932-1967). is 
the classic of the movement, whereas Brunner's smaller three-volume Dogmatics (1946- 
1960) and other writings first introduced neoorthodoxy to English-speaking audienees. In 
Dcr Romerbrief. Barth countered liberal Protestant theology with a strong emphasis on 
the transcendence of God and God’s Word and a stress on humanity's sinfulness and 
need for obedience to the Word that is foreign to its own thinking. Although many 
liberals—including Barth's teacher Harnack—regarded the first soundings of neo¬ 
orthodoxy as little more than a sophisticated version of fundamentalism, it was in 
actuality far from fundamentalist. 

Neither Barth nor Brunner, nor any other dialectical theologian, affirmed the verbal 
inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture (see BIBLICAL INERRANCY). Brunner denied 
the virgin birth (although not because of antisupernatural bias) and raised questions about 
many of the Bible's miracle stories. Both Swiss theologians and their followers decried 
liberal theology's perceived maximal acknowledgment of the claims of modernity and 
fundamentalism's perceived slavish adherence to its own "paper pope." the BIBLE. For 
neo-orthodox thinkers, the Bible "becomes the Word of God” in live moment when God 
chooses to speak through it: the Word of God is event and not propositions. Nevertheless, 
they averred, the Word of God in and through Jesus Christ. Scripture and the 
proclamation of the CHURCH, contradicts every human ideology and Zeitgeist (spirit of 
the age) and invites people into crisis with God. where they are judged and called to 
repent. Against both liberal theology and fundamentalism, neo-orthodoxy embraced 
paradox as a necessary form of theological expression. Lurking behind dialectical 
theology was the figure of nineteenth-century Protestant philosophical prophet SOREN 
KIERKEGAARD OF DENMARK, who embraced the incarnation as tire "absolute 
paradox" and eschewed attempts to achieve a synthesis of truth based on human 
reasoning. 

Twentieth-century Protestant theology can be understood largely in terms of these 
three major movements of thought and their permutations: liberal Protestantism. 
Protestant fundamentalism, and neoorthodoxy. In 1959 Protestant publisher Westminster 
Press presented three volumes by proponents of these three general theological 
movements with the intention of summarizing twentieth-century theology under this 
rubric: The Case for Orthodox Theology by EDWARD JOHN CARNELL. The Case for 
a .Vew Reformation Theology by William Hordern, and The Case for Theology in Liberal 
Perspectue by LHarold DeWolf. Camcll. who was president of Fuller Theological 
Seminary, was not representative of the militant wing of fundamentalism: his book was 
influenced by the Protestant orthodoxy of tlie Old Princeton School of Hodge and 
Warfield. Hordern preferred "new Reformation theology” to ''neo-orthodoxy." but his 
volume presented dialectical theology. However, these three types of Protestant theology 
hardly exhaust the range of theological opinion in live twentieth century. 

Two of live century's most influential Protestant thinkers cannot be comfortably 
categorized by them. REINHOLD NIEBUHR (1892-1971) and PAUL TILLICH (1886- 
1965) broke out of the molds of liberal Protestant theology without becoming neo¬ 
orthodox. Neither was fundamentalist. Nrebulu’s magnum opus The Nature uiul Destiny 
of Man (1941-1949) represented a manifesto for "Christian realism" that blended 
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elemcms of neo-orthodox pessimism about humanity with liberal elements of 
accommodation to modern CULTURE. Niebuhr also affirmed the traditional symbols of 
Protestant orthodoxy even if he did not interpiet them literally. According to Niebuhr, 
liberal theology overestimated the human potential for per-fcction and underestimated 
human deprav ity as pride. He retrieved the classical Augustinian doctrine of original SIN 
from its neglect by liberal Protestantism while leaving behind the literalism of the fall of 
humanity in the primeval garden. He interpreted the kingdom of God as an impossible 
ideal that is always coming but never arriving, and wanted against eschewing harsh 
justice because it falls short of the perfection of love. Tillich's three-volume Systematic 
Theology 11951-1963) presented a chastened liberalism heavily infiuenced by 
existentialist philosophy with its tragic sense of the human condition. According to 
Tillich. God is not to be thought of anthiopomorphicully as "person" but ontologically as 
"Being Itself' or "the Ground of Being." and humanity is not infinitely perfectible, but 
rather is caught in the polarities of a predicament that leads inevitably to sin. 
Nevertheless, human beings can come to accept that they are accepted by Being Itself and 
thereby achieve the "courage to be" in the face of live threat of nonbeing. 


Other Theologies 


The 1960s witnessed the fragmentation of Protestant theology with the rise of secular and 
radical theology, the theology of Christian atheism. PROCESS THEOLOGY, theology of 
hope, and the beginnings of LIBERATION THEOLOGY. Conservative theology also 
experienced a renewal as it emerged out of militant fundamentalism into a less restrictive 
and separatistic "new evangelical theology." One of the most inlluential Protestant voices 
in live 1960s was that of one who died in a German concentration camp in 1945— 
DIETRICH BONHOEFFER. His Letters and Papers front Prison was published by one 
of his students in the 1950s and 1960s lit appeared in several editions containing different 
collections of letters and papers) and aroused a great deal of excitement, especially 
among so-called secular and radical Protestants who hailed the arrival of "religionless 
Christianity” in a "world come of age." Precisely what Bonlmeffer meant by these and 
other enigmatic phrases is a matter of debate, but many radical Protestant theologians 
interpreted them as promoting a secularized church that allows the world to set its 
agenda. A few more radical Protestant thinkers proclaimed the "DEATH OF GOD" in 
modern culture and promoted the "gospel of Christian atheism." which was a message 
about the way of Jesus Christ devoid of a transcendent divine being. In GERMANY. 
JURGEN MOLTMANN published A Theology of Ho,* |I964| and The Criu ifie.l Cm! 
< 19681. in which he expounded an alternative theological vision to secular and radical 
theology that placed God in the future and traced the arrival of God out of the future in 
the promises of God and in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. W'OLFHART 
PANNENBERG also created an eschatological theology that defined God as the God of 
history whose full deity would appear and be finally established only at the end of 
history. History itself is divine revelation, and God is realizing or actualizing Godself in 
and through humanity's discovery of God. For all their differences, live two German 
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theologian' presented a way of thinking about God and the world that took with utmost 
seriousness the jocularity of the world and the evil within history w ithout discarding God 
or the sacred. 

The 1960s also witnessed the rise of "POLITICAL THEOLOGY” within both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant theological communities. In Germany. Johannes Baptist Metz. 
Dorothee Sidle. and Jurgen Moltmann called for greater application of the Gospel to the 
creation of a just society of equal persons: they decried tire continuing tendency of some 
theologians to focus attention on questions of secularly and atheism while the poor 
became poorer and the rich became richer. In LATIN AMERICA, various liberation 
theologies arose beginning in the late 1960s and gained strength throughout the 1970s 
and into the 1980s. Argentinian Methodist theologian Jose Miguez Bonino joined 
Catholic theologian Gustavo Gutierrez of Peru and other Catholic and Protestant thinkers 
in calling for Doing Theology in a Revolutionary Siliutlion < 1975). For liberationism, 
theology must recognize God's preferential option for the poor and the privileged insight 
into God provided by poverty. It must also side with the poor in their struggle for 
liberation from all that dehumanizes and oppresses them. In North America. Ptesbyterian 
feminist theologian Letty Russell attempted to do liberation theology from a feminist 
perspective and joined with Catholic feminists Rosemary Radford Ruether and Elizabeth 
Schusslcr Fiorenza in calling for a radical revision in Christian theological categories and 
language to rid them of patriarchy and misogyny. The second half of live century saw 
Protestants of various theological orientations entering into positive dialogue and 
alliances w ith Roman Catholic thinkers, overcoming many, if not most, of the hostilities 
that separated Protestant and Catholic communities of scholars before the Second Vatican 
Council (1962-1965). 

Non-Western Protestant theologians increasingly weighed in to live theological 
conversations during the second half of the twentieth century. One of live first Asian 
Protestant theologians to gain worldwide notice was Japanese Lutheran thinker Kazoh 
Kitamori. whose 1946 Theology of the Puin of God went through many editions and 
translations. Kitamori reflected on live suffering of God in the tragedies of history against 
the background of his own country's defeat at the end of World War II. He questioned 
the traditional doctrines of God's immutability and impassibility and brought resources 
from his own culture to bear on reconstructing live doctrine of God's transcendence and 
immanence. About a year before Kitamori’s book was published. Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
wrote that "only the suffering God can lie Ip.” Their dual intluence led to a vast 
reconsideration of God's involvement in live historical travail of humanity. 

During the last few decades of the century, other Asian theologians contributed to the 
ongoing discussions about contextualization of tire Gospel and the nature of theological 
reflection. Kosuke Koyama. a Japanese theologian working in Thai laird and Singapore, 
drew on South Asian cultural resources to shape a new Christian theology specifically for 
Asian Christians. His best-known and most influential volume of Asian theology is 
Wale /buffalo Theology (I974l. A Chinese theologian. Choan-Seng Song of Taiwan, 
published several volumes of theology that sought to integrate Christianity with 
traditional and modem Chinese culture. His Thud-Eye Theology (1979) argued for the 
development of a new vision for Christian theologians that incorporates Asian culture 
with its mystical insights into Christian theology shaped by the more rational West. 
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The continent of AFRICA contributed a number of fresh Christian approaches lo 
rheology during rise 1970s through Ihe 1990s. Among ihcm was a creative new 
interpretation of the doctrine of the Trinity based on African tribal and family structures 
titled On Communitarian Diviniiv: An African Interpretation of the Trinity 11994 k In 
North America, Puerto Rican Methodist church historian and theologian Justo Gon/ale/ 
helped create a Christian theology from a Hispanic perspective in his Monona: Christian 
Theology from a Hispanic Perspective (1990). Tlrere he argued for greater attention by 
theologians of all ethnic and denominational background to the plights of powerless 
minorities in cultures dominated by powerful majorities and sought to show that such 
powerless minorities have the right and the responsibility to develop their own forms of 
Christian life, worship, and theology. 

As the twentieth century drew to a close. Protestant theology was more fragmented 
than ever. Many Protestant theologians were less concerned about carrying the torch for 
Protestantism and its distinctive themes than about developing contextual theologies that 
cross traditional boundaries. 

See also Catholicism. Protestant Reactions: Evangelicalism. Theology of: Theology: 
Theology. Twentieth-Century: Theology. Twentieth Century. British. 
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THEOLOGY, TWENTIETH-CENTURY, 
NORTH AMERICAN 


The great majority of North American Protestant Christians in the twentieth century was 
influenced by theologies of the Reformed and Evangelical traditions. Tire First Great 
AWAKENING, typified by North America's preeminent theologian. JONATHAN 
EDWARDS, and the revivals of tire nineteenth-century Second Great Awakening, set the 
general terms of North American theological thought and practice. It was liberal 
theology, however, that became the prominent antagonist in twentieth century theological 
schools and mainline denominations (see LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM AND 
LIBERALISM). 

The European ENLIGHTENMENT'S disruption of orthodox Christianity arrived in 
full force in North America only after the CIVIL WAR. Devastating dismissals of 
Christianity and theology by tire doubt and atheism of the modern intellectual world led 
to the enduring twentieth-century conundrum: how to reestablish theology's integrity as a 
discipline. Five crises have confronted twentieth-century American theology, and at least 
the first four have their roots in the Enlightenment. The first crisis is epistemological, that 
is. the problem of knowledge, introduced classically by JOHN LOCKE and IMMANUEL 
KANT. If we become clear about the limits of human knowledge, tltcn theology must 
press the question: Can God really he known, and if so. how? 

The second crisis is one of AUTHORITY. The modem dedication to the new criteria 
of historical reliability was eventually applied to the BIBLE and the Christian 
TRADITION. This led to questions that arc still current: To what extent must theology 
recover the Christian past, or can theology do without the ‘ house of authority"? If we are 
conditioned by many factors in our context as we seek to interpret the past, what would 
constitute true interpretation of scripture and tradition? Should live primary task of 
theology be establishing the identity of live Christian faith or demonstrating its relevance 
to MODERNITY? 

A third crisis was prompted by live application of scientific approaches, such as 
historical critical meth-ods. to religion itself. Modern thinkers such as Karl Marx. Charles 
Darwin (see DARWINISM), and Sigmund Freud offered alternatives to the traditional 
story of Christianity (embracing creation and new creation I and in tire process gave 
alternative, reductionist explanations of religion. Can theology describe religion in such a 
limited way as to protect it from the "science'* of history, or does theology need an 
altogether new overarching conception of history? A fourth crisis stems from the 
violence, oppression, and suffering of the twentieth century, which was dubbed at its 
beginning "tire Christian century'* but. as it unfolded, mocked tl>e Enlightenment visions 
of eternal peace, freedom, and justice. Two World Wars. Fascism, state COMMUNISM, 
the nuclear threat, the massive growth of technology, and the global market with the 
attendant degradation of the environment, recalcitrant forms of racism. GENDER 
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oppression, and neocolonialism were negations that contradicted everything modernity 
stood for. Theology in the twentieth century ended with a final crisis, that is. the collapse 
of modernity itself. How could theology proceed w ithout its failed modernist partners? 

North American theologies in the twentieth century, whether in the 
Reformed/Evangelical strands or in the '‘liberal’’ strands, can Ire categorized according to 
their responses to these pressing questions of “modernity.” At tire turn of tire century 
liberal theology on both sides of the Atlantic was thriving. It was recognizable by its 
attempt to rehabilitate theology in the faee of modernity by stressing practical reason, 
subjectivity, ethical/moral content, the immanence of God. and the centrality of freedom. 
It recommended abandoning doctrines that seemed clearly antimodern. such as original 
sin. and reinterpreting other doctrines according to the spirit of the age. for example, 
jettisoning the divinity of Jesus in favor of his ethical teachings. It grounded theology in 
immediate human experience, following the lead of the first “liberal - ' theologian. 
FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER. thus obviating the problem of mediating God 
through scripture or tradition. 

A second skein of liberal theology shaping much of American theology through the 
1930s sprang from what some scholars call the “Third Great Awakening" or the SOCIAL 
GOSPEL. Informed by the theology of ALBRECHT BENJAMIN RITSCHL. it was 
inspired by a vision of human progress. The "KINGDOM OF GOD" was interpreted as a 
realm of static values guiding society toward perfection. WALTER RAUSCH ENBUSCH 
and SHAILER MATHEWS provided the theological framework for the radical criticism 
of the unjust economic conditions produced by unregulated industrial giants and the first 
modern economic globalization. An old theological motif of the coming of the kingdom 
of God in America was revived. 

There were three strands of North American theology that radically broke off from 
Itheral and modernist theology during the first three decades of the twentieth century. The 
initial torrid enemy of liberal theology arose in the form of FUNDAMENTALISM and 
extreme EVANGELICALISM, movements that thoroughly resisted modernity, although 
it is w idely recognized that in their opposition to modernity these thought forms took on 
modern characteristics. Fundamentalists used doctrines like biblical inerrancy and the 
premillennial return of Christ as barriers to separate themselves from secular culture. It is 
generally thought that fundamentalism as a major force ended with the Scopes “monkey” 
trial of 1925. but its temper continued to influence some evangelicals until it was 
repudiated by the “new” evangelicalism after World War II. 

A second type of theological criticism of liberal secular culture uses a thought system 
of modernity (such as idealist, empiricist, or historicist philosophies or a combination of 
them) to overcome tire challenges of modernity, but in so doing assumes that Christianity 
has validity only insofar as it fits into a modern philosophical framework. Out of this 
approach arose the first peculiarly American theologies of the twentieth century based on 
the empirical philosophies of WILLIAM JAMES and John Dewey, the idealist 
philosophy of JOSIAH ROYCE. and the pragmatist philosophy of Charles Pierce. These 
theologies, eschewing liberal subjectivism and romanticism, prized reason and scientific 
enquiry above all. The vanguard of these movements was concentrated in what was 
known as tire “Chicago School” and was best exemplified by the empirical theology of 
Henry Nelson Wieman. 
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A third general criticism of liberalism characterizes the middle third of the twentieth- 
century North American theology and. in part, is given various patterns by the different 
directions taken bv the so-called German 'dialectical" theologians of live 1920s iKARl. 
BARTH. PAUL TILLICH. RUDOLF BULTMANN. and FRIEDRICH GOGARTEN). 
who were united in their criticism of a liberalism that foundered on the concussions of 
World War I but who later disagreed about how 1 and what to retrieve from the best of 
nineteenth-century theology. 

Barth, perhaps the most generative theologian of the twentieth century, has been called 
on by a wide spectrum of American theologians who are primarily concerned to protect 
Christian identity over against what they consider modernity’s pretensions. Christianity 
must develop its own frantewoik of interpretation and verification, altltough it must 
responsibly engage modernity in all its promises and threats. Although Barth came into 
vogue again in the last third of the twentieth centuiy. in large part thinugh the sway of 
Postliberal Theology, in the 1930s the main thrust of North American theology 
appreciated Barth's cautions but wanted to maintain the questions and some answers of 
nineteenth-centuiy theology, especially as summarized in the thought of ERNST 
TROELTSCH. whose work provided a framework for much of liberal theology in the 
remainder of the twentieth century. 

The brothers REINHOLD NIEBUHR and H.RICHARD NIEBUHR were prominent 
in setting the North American theological agenda in the middle third of the twentieth 
century and. in their quite distinctive ways, cast the largest shadows over American 
theology in the last fifty years of the twentieth century through their teaching of two 
generations of theologians. Reinhold at Union Theological Seminaiy in New Yoik and 
Richard at Yale. Reinhold's experience as a pastor among live families of automobile 
workers in Detroit led to his thoroughgoing criticism of liberal theology as ineffective in 
dealing with the new situation of industrial democracy because of its naive doctrines of 
human perfectibility and progress. His theology tended to be largely anthropological and 
his social criticism benefited from a recovery of live doctrine of SIN. but his thought left 
much to be desired in terms of CHR1STOLOGY. ESCHATOLOGY, and ccclesiology. 

In live theology of H.Richard Niebuhr is found both an appreciation of the radical 
insights of Barth and SGREN KIERKEGAARD, but also a loyally to the liberal tradition, 
especially the Sehleictmacheiian experiential root of theological reflection and a 
Troeltschian historical and sociological orientation. In live former he found a radical 
monotheism that replaced liberal anthropomoiphism w ith the sovereignty of God’s being 
and action over live human. From the latter he learned that theology cannot escape its 
locus in the historical relativity of live language and experience of the believing 
community. He dealt with the problem of revelation and history by describing live way 
each human being, even a scientist, expresses faith in Being's peculiar revelation of itself 
to him or her. 

The revolt against a superficial modernity took yet anottor form in the theology of 
Paul Tillich, who in effect became an "American" theologian after leaving Nazi 
Gemiany. Tillich developed a theological method of "correlation." which was devoted to 
both the relevance and identity of the Christian faith. It does not claim an overarching 
integration that would obviate either live essence of Christianity or modernity but 
juxtaposes them in a variety of dialogical patterns. Basie existential questions are raised 
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through philosophical analysis in expectation of answers in the form of the 
reinterpretation of various Christian symbols, especially of Jesus as the Christ. 

North American theology in the middle third of twentieth century was also deeply 
affected by the theology of Rudolf Bultmann and his philosophical mentor. Martin 
Heidegger. Bultmann joined the most extreme conclusions of the History of Religions 
School with Heideggerian existentialism for an answer to live question of history. He 
demythologizcd those elements of the New Testament that did not fit the modem 
consciousness. This left an isolated kerygnta of Jesus, which can be proclaimed as an 
offer of freedom, without the necessity of historical mediation, to the individual 
conscience in live present. 

The 1960s represent a watershed in North American theology, which now seemed to 
be declaring independence from European theology in a new age of diverse, more global 
theological conversation. A veritable explosion of novel theological options was ten¬ 
dered in the academic marketplace in response to a new pluralist context for theology and 
a growing crisis of modern secularism. The Vietnam War, the CIVIL RIGHTS struggle, 
the nuclear threat of a blistering Cold War. a growing inequality in wealth, feminist and 
youth revolts, the sexual revolution, and novel forms of popular culture created a new 
sense of historical threat. 

In the early 1960s PROCESS THEOLOGY appeared as another distinctively North 
American theology. It attempted to deal with a deficit in modern liberal theology with 
regard to the doctrine of God and attiAted deep interest as a new endeavor to conceive 
God in relation to the modem world. It provided a radical critique of many God concepts 
in the Christian tradition, but did not discard the best of the classical tradition. Depending 
on the metaphysics of Alfred North Whitehead, in which neither being nor self but rather 
"events" or "actual occasions" in a purposive, living cosmos are primary. Charles 
Hanshome. John B.Cobb Jr., and Schubert Ogden, the main proponents of Process 
Theology, set out to depict God as the unifier and envisioner of all possibilities. As the 
one who gives direction to reality. God experiences all and surpasses all. In experiencing 
all. God changes, and yet in God’s purpose. God remains immutable. Whereas Process 
Theology often gained a new relevance to modern dynamic views of NATURE, it 
showed a deficit in the appropriation of the tradition for dealing with evil and suffering. 

Revived interest in live theologies of Friedrich Gogarten and DIETRICH 
BONHOEFFER and a new focus on history and eschatology in the theologies of 
JURGEN MOLTMANN and WOLFHART PANNENBERG gave rise to a theological 
turn from the individual self to concrete history, society, and politics. North American 
theology was suddenly focused on live questions of concrete suffering among specific 
people, and "liberation" emerged as a common theme among many different theologies. 
In the late 1960s. just about the time Latin American LIBERATION THEOLOGY began. 
Bl.ACK THEOLOGY arose out of the long struggle of African-American people against 
the inhumanity of SLAVERY and the ensuing bitterness of racism in all its forms. 
Working from the new historical context created by the civil rights movement of 
MARTIN LUTHER KING JR., and the black power movement of Malcolm X. black 
theologians JAMES CONE. Gayraud Wilmore. and J.Deotis Roberts created a theology 
that made live suffering of black people live subject of theology. In Cone's theology a 
Barthian emphasis on God’s self-disclosure was now identified with God’s revelation 
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within the liberation of blacks, and the identity of Jesus was inseparable from the fate of 
the humiliated within an inhuman society. 

FEMINIST THEOLOGIES also began to emerge in the 1960s in response to the 
peculiar denigration and subordination of WOMEN in North American society. Tl»:se 
theologies took up the several North American feminist movements of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries and many global intellectual developments that work for the well¬ 
being and participation of women in family, church, and society. Son*- feminist scholars 
held that live malencss of the Christian symbol-system inevitably named women as 
inferior and subjected, and should therefore be rejec ted. Other feminist theologians, such 
as Rosemary Radford Ruetbcr. Elisabeth SchUssler Fiorcnza. Letty Russell, and SALUF. 
MCFAGUE attempted, in very different ways, to deconstruct and reconstruct the 
Christian traditions, texts, or symbols/metaphors for their use in the service of women’s 
liberation. 

By like 1980s a new theological movement termed "womanist” sought to show that 
African-American women suffered a kind of oppression that had not been dealt with by 
cither Black Theology or feminist theologies (see WOMANIST THEOLOGY). 
Jacquelyn Grant. Kelly Brown Douglas, and Delores S.Williams produced new readings 
of tike Bible. Jesus, and atonement in the context of African-American women. Other 
theologies of freedom that played major roles in the last third of the twentieth century 
centered on the specific contexts of oppression among NATIVE AMERICANS, the 
Hispanic/Latino and Asian-American communities, and gay and lesbian communities 
(see HOMOSEXUALITY!. 

Another new horizon for encountering modernity begins in the 1960s with a 
reconceived hermeneutical theology dealing with the old themes of history, tradition, and 
interpretation. In depending on the hermeneutic theories of Hans-Georg Gadamcr and 
Paul Ricoeur. these theologians move beyond the perceived devaluation of histoiy and 
individualism in the Bultmannian approach. 

In the last third of tike twentieth century there was a growing sense that modernity 
itself was breaking down and that the liberal tradition did not serve theology well. 
Postliberal theology and various forms of postmodern theologies radically distinguished 
themselves from the Schleiermacherian liberal tradition. Postliberal theology is identified 
with Hans Frei and George Lindbeck of Yale. Following the philosophies of Ludwig 
Wittgenstein and Alasdair MacIntyre, postliberal theologians developed a view of 
religion as historical and tradition-shaped. Tlvey eschewed unmediated religious 
experience common to all human beings or any other universal foundation for theology. 
For them, becoming religious means interpreting the narrative, the language of faith, of a 
community and entering into tike peculiar practices of that tradition's way of life. Stanley 
Hauerwas developed these perspectives in an ethic of virtue in a community loyal to the 
fundamental commitments of the Christian tradition. 

The Constructive Theology of Gordon Kaufman and others may be mentioned as a 
late twentieth-century theology that went in the opposite direction of postliberal theology 
by obviating scripture and tradition in favor of the construction of tike doctrine of God out 
of the best current scientific and moral attempt to confront tike life and death questions of 
our time, such as nuclear armaments and live survival of the environment. 

The 1980s and 1990s produced a widespread postmodern consciousness, reflected in 
the philosophies of Michel Foucault and Jacques Derrida, in the North American 
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intellectual setting. A number of new theological impetuses thrived in this context, 
including a wide variety of new. invigorated evangelical theologies (that went well 
beyond tire postwar "new evangelicalism" of CARL F.H.HENRYi. tire Refotmed 
epistemological theology of Alvin Plantinga and Nicolas Wolterstorff. and the ’Radical 
Ortlrodoxy,” led by the Cambridge theologian John Milbairk. now transplanted to the 
United States. 

A mainstay of tire twentieth centuiy was the theology created in the ecumenical 
movement, in which the American JOHN RALEIGH MOTT was a prime mover as 
president of the WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE in Edinburgh in 1910. 
Ecumenical theology increasingly found its focus in various theologies of mission, and as 
Western MISSIONS came under more intense criticism, the oikoumene by the end of the 
century found its bearings mostly in liberation, postcolonial (see POST- 
COLONIALISM). and Third World theologies. 

Ecumenical and mission theology made way for a significant increase of theologies of 
world tvligions during tire last three decades of the centuiy. Unmistakable at the end of 
the centuiy was the rebirth of the 'religious." Many commentators pointed out that, 
despite the predictions of secularism at the beginning of tire twentieth century, at its end 
the world was more religious than ever. and. as is ever the case, religion was full of 
promise and tlueat for the future of the globe. 
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THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES OF 
RELIGION 


Implcnienicd for dynastic reasons intended 10 secure ihe Tudor Succession. HENRY 
VIH's celebrated breach with Rome inevitably had doc trinal repercussions. Yet if isolated 
in Catholic Europe at a time when the Protestant princes who had staged the SPEYER 
"walk out" would have provided natural allies. live vulnerable English king chose only to 
flirt with the Lutherans: a commitment to orthodoxy (papal sovereignty only excepted! 
kept him loyal to tire traditional religion of the Western Church. 

This observation is fundamental to the historian’s consideration of the English articles, 
if only because it illustrates live diplomatic and political backdrop against which the high 
drama of doctrinal debate was to play. MARTIN LUTHER’S teaching had secured a 
considerable following in continental Europe, and carefully codified in the AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION (15301 by the irenie scholarship of PHILIPP MELANCHTHON. much of 
the Wittenberg manifesto influenced England's Ten Articles when they were drafted in 
1536. However, the Bishops' Book (1537) first set out the beliefs reforming prelates 
pressed on Henry VIII. When treating of justification, the sacraments, and the 
subordination of church tradition to the authority of the BIBLE, they argued in tones 
more Protestant than the Ten Articles. Failing to ride Court faction, however, any 
advantage was short-lived, traditional counselors soon securing the Six Articles: and "the 
whip with six strings" Henry’s regime wielded on heretics at home, the king used to 
impress rulers abroad as he faced new threats from Pope Paul III. With the accession of 
that young Josiah. EDWARD VI. the tables turned again, despite live fact that diplomatic 
considerations still impeded progress towaid an English CONFESSION of faith. 
THOMAS CRANMER'S ecumenical vision had convinced the primate that a “godly 
synod" would provide the REFORMATION with a real alternative to the resurgence of 
Roman DOCTRINE urged on the faithful by the COUNCIL OF TRENT. The archbishop 
thus sought to enlist Melanchthon. JOHN CALVIN, and HEINRICH BULUNGER for 
the cause while taking great care not to jump the gun with any confessional statements 
that might conflict with tire singular achievement of Augsburg and alienate the Lutherans 
rather than bringing unity to the cause as a whole. When idealism was obliged to give 
way to reality and his much cherished solution proved abortive—how could Melanchthon 
or Cabin possibly be expected to put Reformation itself at risk by traveling to 
England?—Cranmer tried to regain lost time and make amends. In short, the affirmation 
of Forty-two Articles, and their subsequent recension as the Thirty-nine Articles set forth 
under ELIZABETH I. were tire result of some twenty-five years of theological 
uncertainty. However highly prized their biblical and patristic pedigree, the Anicles were 
something of a rushed job. 
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Forty-two Articles 


Altogether different in tone from the Tridentine decisions. Cranmer's Forty-two Articles, 
with a CATECHISM set out in both Latin and English, were published "by the King's 
Majesty's authority" (but without the backing of Convocation as was claimed) in June 
1553. They constitute a cautious, even idiosyncratic, commitment to present in places a 
bland kind of Protestantism, as if diplomatic pragmatism still conditioned the king's 
mind, because if Rente is certainly ridiculed and ANABAPTIST SECTS repeatedly 
attacked, the evidence suggests that Cranmer took good care to chart a course between 
Wittenberg and Geneva, particularly in the focus he placed on the key issues "Of the 
Justification of Man" (XI). "Of Predestination, and Election" (XVII). and "Of the Lord’s 
Supper" (XXIX i. 

At the same time Cranmer's wot* showed a clear sense of priorities in framing an 
English formulary that, if it set forth "the new religion" of Reformation, also consciously 
chose to counter any charge of innovation. This he achieved by immediate concentration 
(I-IV) on key clauses of orthodoxy so regularly rehearsed in the creed. As if to dispel any 
lingering doubts too. Article VII stated that all three creeds—"Nicene...Athanasius...and 
that...common lie called the Apostles"—slrould be "thoroughly received." If there was a 
lapse, this concerned extended reference to the Spirit of God. an omission Archbishop 
MATTHEW PARKER later made good (following the W'Uittemberg Confession. 1552) 
in AtticIc V ("Of the Holy Ghost") in the Thirty-nine Articles. 

The Church of Rome, which "hath erred, not only in...living, but also in...faith" 
(XX). Cranmer indicted in a range of Articles (XII. XIII. XXIII. XXVI. XXIX. and 
XXXI). Just as the Iritany prayed that live Lord deliver his people “from the tyranny of 
the bishoppe of Rome and all his detestable enormities." so Article XXXVI denied the 
pope "jurisdiction in this realm of England." Treating "Of Civil magistrates." the same 
Article is unique to the XLI1 for its reference to "The King of England" as "Supreme 
head in earth, next under Christ, of the Church of England, and Ireland." Article XXXVII 
of Elizabeth's XXXIX simply afforded "The Queen's Majesty...chief power.” As for 
Cranmer's other belts /wires the Anabaptists or "Heretics called Millcnarii" (XI.I) who 
do "boast themselves continually of the Spirit” (XIX). they were targeted in as many as 
eighteen of the Forty-two Articles ill. III. IV. VI. VIII. IX. X. XV. XVIII. XIX. XXIV. 
and XXXVI-XLII). a sure indication that such sectaries were regarded as a menace to 
lawful authority in mid-Tudor times. 


The Thirtv-nine Articles 


With the death of Edward VI on July 6. 1553. less than a month after live Forty-two 
Articles had been promulgated, it seenvd that Cranmer’s wotfc on both that formulary 
and Prayer Book revision would die too. For the accession of Mary tire Catholic meant 
not only lire restoration of the "Old Religion" but the martyrdom of the Piotestant 
reformers such as HUGH LATIMER. Nicholas Ridley. John Hooper, and above all 
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Cranmcr himself. However, like that of Edward. lire new regime was itself 10 have a 
limited life, and with the accession of Queen Mary's half sister as ELIZABETH 1 in 
November 1558. it was soon clear that England would leturn again to Refomtation faith 
and order. It was equally evident that any new settlement could not be achieved 
overnight, just as precedent itself dictated that, granted Henry VIII’s constitutional 
revolution, religion must be “by law established." Determined to be independent too. 
Elizabeth declined marriage to Philip of Spain, an act that united Catholic Europe against 
her in a way that demanded she proceed with paiticular caution in matters like Prayer 
Book revision and any reissue of the Articles. Neveitheless. to profess faith and inform 
the clergy, the new primate set out Eleven Articles for subsciiption in 1559. Archbishop 
Parker's document, credal in content, thus simply confirmed Trinitarian belief, affimied 
the impoitance of Scripture, the sacraments, and ecclesiastical discipline, and in due 
deference to royal prerogative, repudiated the bishop of Rome. 

By 1562 it was time for Convocation to deal with the issues, and the following year, 
“for the avoidance of diversities of opinions, and for establishing of consent touching 
True Religion." the Thirty-nine Articles made their debut as a preliminary revision (set 
out in Latini of the Edwardian Articles. Sensitivity toward German I.utlteran princes 
suspended Article XXIX as if to respect manduiatiu implorimi ("of the wicked who do 
not eat") because Luther’s REAL PRESENCE belief had clearly held the reverse to be 
the case with the result that some critics had even ridiculed tire Wittenberg Reformer as 
but a "new papist." Then too. in a key half sentence. Article XX recognized that 
Elizabeth's "Church hath power to decree Rites or Ceremonies, and authority in 
controversies of faith." Unknown to the "Supreme Governor." a parallel bill had been 
promoted in Parliament, but because of royal fury had been rapidly withdrawn. 
Accordingly it was not until 1571 that tire Thirty-nine Articles tin Latin and English) 
were finally approved by both Convocation and Parliament to stand as a duly authorized 
pan of the religious settlement and a specifically English confession of Protestant faith. 

Matthew Paikei's revision dropped seven of Cranmer’s original Articles and added 
four, but the final meticulous and at times ingenious trimming is no mere compromise. 
After a specifically credal introit resonating well with Cranmer’s collect for Advent II in 
the BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Article VI ("Of the sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures for salvation") provides a Protestant bedrock for the fomtulary as a whole. By 
providing the "names and numbers of the Canonical Books" too. Parker and his 
Convocation colleagues not only went beyond Cranmcr in spelling out detail, but also 
followed Jerome's respect for the Apocrypha as "books...the Church doth read for 
example of life and instruction of manners." In similar vein, respecting the conscientious 
application of JOHN JEWEL, bishop of Salisbury, who w idened the range of Cranmer's 
Homilies. Article XXXV' lists "tire several titles" the clergy were convinced "contain a 
godly and wholesome doctrine...necessary for these times." Homilies 3 and 6. treating 
respectively "Of repairing and keeping clean of Churches" and "Against excess of 
apparel" certainly cast rare shafts of light for tire social historian. 

In their firm biblical base the Thiity-nine Anicles constituted a full spectium of 
Reformation orthodoxy in both faith and order. Carefully sourced from Protestant 
confessions like those of Augsburg and WUrttemberg. roughly a third were drafted in 
sensitive style that made them at least patient of different interpretations. Down the 
centuries critics have caricatured this approach with extremist labels, but the fine line 
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between ambiguity and ircnieism endowed the formulaiy with an enduring quality and no 
mean respect before JOHN HENRY NEWMAN slatted to demolish them in nineteenth- 
century Oxford. Parker shared Cranmer's /cal for patristic scholarship, as second only to 
Scripture, this is highlighted in the way the creeds are described as "proved by most 
certain warrants of Holy Scripture'' (VIII). Various Articles devoted to man's sin and 
Christ's loving righteousness (IX. XIII. XIV. XV. XVI) deal in language reminiscent of 
Luther's ' rediscovery'' of the Gospel, and live wotding of Article XI—"We are 
accoinpted righteous before God. only for the merit of out Lotd and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
by faith, and not for our own works or deservings”—is no deviation from the Wittenberg 
patty line. Quite the contrary, given that that same Article made abundantly clear how 
justification "by faith only, is a most wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort as 
more largely expressed in tire Homilic.” 

Following St. Paul. Protestant orthodoxy so embraced the idea of 
PREDESTINATION that every theologian and all formularies had to gloss over difficult 
and divisive doctrines. (Calvin's legacy is accordingly to be found in Article XVII. albeit 
without the "double take" of those Calvinists who distorted the balanced teaching of 
Geneva's patriarch on the sovereignty of God by directing the elect to life and the 
reprobate to damnation.) For in language decidedly uitvane with every approximation to 
the scriptural statements of apostolic letters to tire young churches at Rome (Romans 8 
and 91 and Ephesus (Ephesians 1). the faithful are to take "sweet, pleasant and 
unspeakable comfort” in the "purpose of God" by whose mercy "they attain to 
everlasting felicity." To believe otherwise "is a most dangerous downfall" and the work 
of "the devyll.” In short, and especially in an embattled sixteenth-century retting. Article 
XVII was indebted to Melanchthon as much as to Calvin, and extended reference to 
Articles IX. X. and XI confirm a biblical reference, just as Articles 11 and XXXI clearly 
state that Christ died 'Tor all actual sins of men." 

Parker sustained the two-pronged attack on the seels and on Rome, a prominent 
feature of Cranmer's Articles, in tire Articles of 1571. Zealots were thus checked icf. 
especially Articles IV. VII. VIII. IX. XVI. XVIII. XXXVH-XXXIXl on the one hand, 
and popery abused on the other. In any case, by the Bull Regnant in Euehis (February 
1570). Pius V had formally excommunicated and deposed Gloriana. As far as the papal 
see was concerned, any diplomatic deference was now pointless, and tire royal "heretic 
and favourer of heretics" no longer felt the need to tread warily. Governed by the kind of 
biblical and patristic principles Jewel had rehearsed in his celebrated Apology (1562). 
Rome was singled out for leading the Catholic Church astray, a criticism that fell short of 
Calvin's denunciation of it a. an entirely "false church." Article XIV drew attention to 
the "arrogance and impiety" of woiks of supererogation: Article XIX indicated that "the 
Church of Rome hath erred." but in Article XXI it was also made clear that "General 
Counselles" may err "and sometime have erred." If Cranmer had condemned purgatory 
as an invention of tire "Scholeaucthoures." Article XXII lie Id such diet line "Romishe" 
and. like pardons, the adoration of images and relics, "a fond thing" not merely 'Vainly 
invented" but altogether repugnant to the word of God. Conv inced that they had "grown 
partly of the corrupt following of the Apostles." Article XXV denied the sacramental 
status of "Confirmation. Penance. Orders. Matrimony and extreme Unction": and 
Transubstantiation." with reservation and any procession or adoration of the consecrated 
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eucharislic elements, with the “sacrifice of Masses" were all roundly condemned in 
Articles XXVIII and XXXI. 

By contrast, seen as a bond of unity, the Eucharist was afforded pride of plaee in a 
Protestant revision that prized rise sacrament of the LORD'S SUPPER "given, taken, and 
eaten...only after an Iwavenly and spiritual manner...received and eaten" by “faith" 
(Article XXVIII). Then too. omitted in 1566. as much to appease Route as the Lutherans. 
Elizabeth no longer found Anicle XXIX la denial of manducalio bnpiomm) politically 
inconvenient, and in 1571 consented to its restoration. In all. eleven Articles (IX. XV. 
XVI. XXIII. XXIV. XXV. XXVI. XXVII. XXVIII. XXIX. and XXXi relate to 
sacramental doctrines. "Baptism and the Supper of the Lord" being "not only badges or 
tokens of Christian men's profession: but rather...certain sure witnesses and effectual 
signs of grace" i XX Vi. 

From Cranmer's day. the Articles of Religion provided a litmus test to determine 
orthodoxy, and an Act of 1571 required the clergy, schoolmasters, and later those 
entering tire universities to subscribe to it. The force of those Articles dealing with 
consecration and ordination (XXXVI). Civil Magistrates (XXXVII). and the "Christian 
man's oath" (XXXIX) proved relevant here. Only in the nineteenth century, largely as a 
result of Tractarian caricature, was the formulary recognized to be not timeless, but itself 
very much a tract of Reformation times. Nowadays diluted from a "Form of Assent" to a 
simple affirmation of the ‘inheritance of faith." whence clerks in Holy Orders should find 
"inspiration and guidance under God." many Anglican clergy poke fun at "reading in." 
Not so the remarkable evangelist Reverend J.R.W.Stott. who as rector of All Souls'. 
Langham Place. London, publicly read the Articles annually to remind his congregation 
of risen Protestant heritage. His letter to The Timet (May 30. I963) is significant for the 
conviction he expressed that "the w idespread ignorance of the reformed doctrines of the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND is one of the major causes of its weakness today.” 

In the United States, tlse clergy of the Protestant EPISCOPAL CHURCH have never 
been required to subscribe to the Articles of Religion, although a revised version of the 
formulary was published in 1801. In this. Article VIII omits mention of the Athanasian 
creed: Article XXI ("Of the Authority of General Councils”) was dropped: Article 
XXXV' ("Of Homilies") suspended until such a tin*: as "obsolete words and phrases” arc 
removed; and Articles XXXV’I and XXXVII amended to avoid references to the English 
Crown, capital punishment, and. strangely, the propriety of bearing arms. 

It was WILLIAM WORDSWORTH'S "Solitary Reaper" who sang of "...old. 
unhappy, far-off things." and although the Thirty-nine Articles arc very much a period 
compilation, the literary quality of their expression surely affords the formulary a 
significant place among Christian Confessions. Appropriately paired with the Book of 
Common Prayer itself, the Articles remain a key primary source of the English 
Reformation and as such a valuable heritage document of the Protestant faith. 

See alio Anabaptism: Augsburg Confession: Bible: Book of Common Prayer: 
Bullinger. Heinrich: Calvin. John: Catechism: Church of England. Confession; Crannter. 
Thomas: Doctrine: Elizabeth L Episcopal Church: Henry VIII: Jewel. John: I~atimer. 
Hugh: Lord's Supper: Luther. Marlin. Melancluhon. Philipp: Newman. John Henry: 
Parker. Matthew. Predestination: Wordsworth. William 
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THOLUCK, FRIEDRICH AUGUST 
GOTTREU (1799-1877) 


German theologian. Born in Breslau. Tholuek first studied philology, then THEOLOGY 
in Berlin. As a student he was influenced by Pietistic-rcvivalistic circles. Although 
FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER opposed his appointment, lie taught Old Testament 
in Berlin (1820-1826). There he published his best-known work. Guido und Julius. Die 
Lchte von dee Sonde uitd vom Veesiihner (18231. A revivalistic tract in the form of 
correspondence between two young men. it countered an earlier tract by de Wette that 
criticized the notion that recognition of one’s sinfulness was necessary for a theologian. 
In 1826 Tholuek became professor at HALLE where, with interruptions for travel and a 
year as preacher in Rome, he remained until his death. Martin Kuhler was his most 
famous student. 

Tholuek was a major figure of the nineteenth-century German REVIVALS. His 
theology stressed SIN and redemption. He was Lutheran, although lie approved the union 
of Lutheran and Reformed churches and distrusted the growing confessionalism of the 
time. He also opposed theological and social liberalism. Tholuek’s influential biblical 
commentaries, reprinted many times, sought to counter rationalistic approaches to 
scriptural interpretation. He affirmed that historical-critical interpretation did not negate 
biblical truths. In opposition to DAVID F.STRAUSS’S Life of Jesus (183S| he 
maintained the historical authenticity of the gospels. Less well known is his sympathetic 
scholarly work on the history of rationalism. A gifted linguist. Tholuck's influence 
extended abroad. He had many international contacts and was active in the Evangelical 
Alliance. 

See also Ecumenism: Evangelicalism: Higher Criticism: Liberal Protestantism and 
Libiralism: Pietism 
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THOMASIUS, CHRISTIAN (1655-1728) 


German jurist. Born into a res peeled academic family in Leipzig. GERMANY, and taised 
in Lutheran ORTHODOXY. Thomasius studied philosophy in Leipzig and law in 
Frankl'un/Oder. In 1680 he started practicing law in Leipzig and lecturing at the 
university. A nonconformist, he lectured (1687) in Gentian rather than in Latin, a step 
toward the breakdown of unified European academic culture. In Leipzig, a center of 
Lutheran orthodoxy and Aristotelian thought. Thomasius defended live NATURAL LAW 
theories of SAMUEL PUFENDORF among jurists and the PIETISM of AUGUST 
HERMANN FRANCKE among theologians. These stances and his acerbic manner led to 
his move to HALLE (1690). a center of Pietism and the ENLIGHTENMENT. 

Thomasius soon was combating what he saw as the authoritarian tendencies of 
Pietism. His ethical teachings. Itolding that no pietistic CONVERSION was necessary to 
practice love tow aid one’s neighbors, led to an edict forbidding him to teach anything but 
law (1702). Know n as an advocate of religious TOLERATION. Thomasius thought true 
religion was an inner, private matter, not subject to state direction. The slate could 
regulate like outward cult, but uniformity of religion was not necessary in a state. 
Thomasius opposed witch trials (see WITCHCRAZEi because he believed the state had 
no right to punish heretics (see HERESY). He believed that individual insight took 
precedence over received AUTHORITY, law and matters of state were subjects for 
human reason, not religious authority. Thomasius was consented with the practical 
application of juristic and philosophical thought. His teach ings led to the separation of 
law and morality as areas of inquiry. 
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TILLICH, PAUL (1886-1965) 


German theologian. Tillich was one of the most influential Protestant theologians of the 
twentieth century. Bom and educated in GERMANY, he fled the Nazi regime and 
established himself as a seminary professor and religion scholar in the United States, 
becoming a bridge between European theological currents and the English-speaking 
world. He became a major spokesman for Protestant progressivism in the public arena 
and published a number of widely read theological works. most notably the three-volume 
Systematic Theology. 


Life and Work 


Paul Tillich was born in 1886 in the village of Stur/eddel in eastern Germany (now in 
POLANDl. the son of a minister and high official of tire Evangelical Union Church of 
Ptussia. Tillich understood his deepest theological roots to be in tire Lutheran Tradition 
(see LUTHERANISM!, and he reaffirmed characteristic Lutheran emphases throughout 
his life. After undergraduate and graduate studies that focused on theology and 
philosophy at several German universities, Tillich entered the Christian ministry. At the 
outbreak of World War I he became a chaplain in the German army. After the war—for 
him a traumatic and transfoitning experience—he becanxr a professor of philosophy and 
theology first in Berlin, then Matburg. Dresden, and finally Frankfurt. In the 1920s he 
was a leading figure in a movement called 'religious socialism." which attempted to offer 
an ideological alternative to tradi-tionalism and fascism. This affiliation, plus his close 
association with Jewish scholars and students, brought about his dismissal from his 
academic post when the Nazis came to power in 1933. Shoiily thereafter he and his 
family emigrated to the United States. After live war he became a professor successively 
at three distinguished American universities: Union Theological Seminary at Columbia 
University (1933-1955); Harvard University (1955-1962): and The University of 
Chicago < 1962-1965). 

Although Tillich became known principally as a scholar of religion rather than as a 
churchman, his sermons—often preached in university chapels—were warmly received. 
During World War II Tillich delivered a large number of antifascist speeches that were 
broadcast over tire Voice of America. After the war he became increasingly influential as 
an interpreter of the religious dimension of CULTURE, termed by Tillich "the depth 
dimension." In the 1950s Tillich gave more attention to psychological and existentialist 
analyses of the human predicament and to the completion of his systematic theology (see 
especially The Courage To Be and Systematic Theology, vols. 1-3). In the late 1950s 
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Tillich turned from dialogue with Western secularly to dialogue with non-Western 
religions, an interest brought into focus by his visit to JAPAN in I960, at which time he 
engaged in conversations w ith Buddhist scholars (see Christianity ami the Encounter of 
the World Religions). 


Thought 


Tillich gave considerable attention to the history of Protestantism and to its fate in tire 
twentieth century (see The Protestant Em). He criticized the pre-Vatican II Roman 
Catholic Church for a slratn of authoritarianism, while valuing much in Catholic drought 
and experience (see CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT REACTION TOi. This breadth of 
perspective is captured in his distinction between "Catholic substance" and "Protestant 
principle.” For Tillich. Catholic sacramentalism reflects the "holiness of being." the 
presence of the divine within the world. Without some religious "substance"—some 
sense of divine presence—Protestantism becomes sterile and empty, but the Protestant 
principle represents the protest against any tendency toward absolutizing finite symbols 
of holiness. Without this protest, religion—w he tire r Protestant or Catholic—becomes 
"hetcronomous.” Both emphases are needed for what Tillich called "theonomous" 
Christianity, which expresses its religious substance but is self-critical of any absolutizing 
of its own finite forms. 

Tillich viewed the Protestant principle as an expression of tire REFORMATION 
Doctrine of "justification by grace through faith." This DOCTRINE, which criti cizcs 
dependency on all humanly devised assurances, was extended by Tillich to apply to 
intellectual "works" of religious belief as well as to works of moral or sacramental 
practice. One cannot be justified before God by right belief, said Tillich, any more than 
by right behavior or right ritual observance. Even while doubting, one can he in a slate of 
reconciliation with God. 

Tillich displayed his Protestant personalism by fording his theological starting point in 
something subjective, in what he called "ultimate concern." In this he followed the 
nineteenth-century Protestant theologian. FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER. for whom 
religion begins with tire “feeling of absolute dependence" ratlrer than with a claim of truth 
content or revelation. God is understood to he the correlate of this feeling. Tillich 
attempted to counter the charge of subjectivism by asserting that one is "grasped by the 
power of an ultimate concern”; faith is received ecstatically (in the strict sense of 
standing beyond one's ordinary self). All religion is revelatory in this sense. 

The philosophical side of Tillich's thought was rrourislted by his reading of the 
nineteenth-century German idealists, who sought to revive metaphysics on Protestant soil 
after IMMANUEL KANT'S critique. Tillich agreed with Kant that morality is 
constitutive of human individuality, autonomy, and freedom. Indeed. Tillich put 
metaphysical as well as moral weight on human freedom (and. linked with freedom, 
creativity). Following F.W.J.Schelling. Tillich saw freedom as the point where the 
completion of creation and live "fall" coincide. Tillich thought there was no rational 
necessity for humanity's existential predicament (here countering rationalism, but in 
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accord with Sehelling's existentialist successor. S0REN KIERKEGAARD). Nor is there 
any rational path to SALVATION <01 human fulfillment). Human existence rests on 
incalculable freedom, and all paths to salvation involve the "risk of faith." However, 
there is for Tillich a power that makes foe salvation and reconciliation. The power that 
reunites is love: in all its forms love it reunion, and—as G.NV.F.HEGEL taught in his 
early theological writings—ultimately it is the divine power in all things. 

The Christian faith affirms the presence of this reconciling power in "the New 
Testament picture of Jesus as the Christ” tin Tillich's auspicious phrase). All religions 
employ symbols that claim to mediate divine power, the distinctiveness of the Christ 
symbol is that Jesus sacrifices that which is finite in himself that he might point beyond 
himself to the ultimate power of reconciliation. Herein lies a criterion for a valid religious 
symbol—that it points beyond itself without making claims of ultimacy for itself. 
Although rooted in the Jesus of history, the New Testa-ment picture includes mythic 
elements. Instead of "dcmythologi/ing” in live manner of live New Testament theologian 
RUDOLF BULTMANN. Tillich favored acknowledging the necessary presence of 
mythic expression. Tlve doc trine of Christ's incarnation is viewed by Tillich as "broken" 
(that is. acknowledged) myth, subject to interpretation but not to replacement by 
rationalizing categories. 

In embracing the "apologetic" role for Christian theology, reformulating itself so as to 
provide answers to contemporary culture's most pressing questions. Tillich differed 
sharply from his Swiss Protestant contemporary. KARL BARTH. Barth rejected all 
efforts toward a "natural theology" la theology based on reason, science, or general 
human experience). Tillich on the contrary reached back to the apologetic tradition found 
in the early church and in St. Augustine: heie Christianity is seen as fulfilling human 
culture's passionate quest for ultimacy. Tillich contended that different issues become the 
focus of concern in different cultural epochs. The predominant problem of contemporuiy 
life, he asserted, is not finitude and DEATH, or sin and guilt, but emptiness and meaning¬ 
lessness—this theme derived from much twentieth-centuiy literature. In the face of doubt 
about the mean-ing-giving qualities of the traditional symbols (including the thcistic. 
personal God). Tillich reflected on "live God beyond the God of theism.” To ground our 
affirmations of the mcaningfulness of finite being, he argued, we are in a time of quest 
for new symbols. 

In his social ethics Tillich can be seen as a precursor of the LIBERATION 
THEOLOGIES that have come into prominence since the 1960s. Tillich backed away 
from explicit commitment to socialism in his Ameri-can years, although he remained a 
steadfast critic of the excesses of capitalism and of the individualist culture of "self- 
sufficient finitude." The social ideal of live KINGDOM OF GOD—Christianity's key 
symbol for the goal of human history—in his view captures the affirmation of the 
goodness of finite existence along with criticism of the injustices of present societies. 
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TILLOTSON, JOHN (1630-1694) 


Archbishop of Canterbury. Til lot son was born in Sow-erby. Yorkshire. ENGLAND in 
1630. After a CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY education, where the CAMBRIDGE PLA- 
TON1STS taught hint tolerance. Tillotson served in PRES BYTERIANISM but 
conformed to the episcopally ordered CHURCH OF ENGLAND at tl>e Restoration. He 
served parishes in rural Hertfordshire and London and became well known as a preacher. 

Although his vigorous advocacy of Protestantism I The Rule <>/ Faith. 1666) irritated 
Charles II. he was made dean of CANTERBURY in 1672. When the Roman Catholic 
James II was replaced in 1688 by his Protestant daughter Mary II and her husband 
William 111. Tillotson helped to secure TOLERATION for Protestant Dissenters. He was 
appointed dean of St. Paul's. London. November 1689. The archbishop of Canterbury. 
Sancroft. was finally deposed for nonacceptance of the new reign. Reluctantly. Tillotson 
consented to succeed him in May 1691. He died in November 1694 in London. 

Tillotson wrote against SOCIN1AN1SM <16931. and he has often been called 
Latitudinarian. both for his preference for morals over doctrinal strife and his appeal to 
reasonable self-interest and natural inclination as motives for CONVERSION. More 
positively, he called for holiness: ‘To see God is to he happy: but. unless we be Irke him. 
we cannot see him. Tlw sight and presence of God himself would be no happiness to that 
man who is not like to God in the temper and disposition of his mind" (Sermon VII). 

See also Latitudinalianism 
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TINDAL, MATTHEW (1657-1733) 


English deist. Bonn in 1657 in Devonshire. ENGLAND. Tindal is best known foe his 
apology for natural religion. Christianity as Old as the Creation < 1730). Son of a High* 
Church minister. Tindal studied at Lincoln College at Oxford and later at Exeter College. 
He became a law fellow at All Souls' College in 1678 and earned his doctor of civil law 
in 1685. Religiously, he moved from the High-Church tradition to a temporary interest in 
Catholicism to Unitatianism to a later self-professed Christian DEISM. 

His early works—for example. An Essay Concerning Obedience to Supreme Powers 
(1693). The Liberty of the Press (1698). and The Rights of the Christian Church Asserted 
(1706)—are characteristically antiauthoritarian and anticlerical in tone. Tindal aimed, as 
found in Christianity as Old as the Creation, to demonstrate that the "Religion of Nature" 
is tl>e original and perfect religion to which revelation has nothing to add or subtract. 
Tindal taught that true religion is natural, universal, and innate within the human soul and 
that morality is its essence. According to Tindal. natural and revealed religion (i.e.. 
Christianity) have a common souree. but the ideas given by reason arc more cctiain than 
those given by TRADITION or "revelation.’’ Thus, what is tiue in Christianity must be 
"as old as the creation." and all else is false. Tindal attacked "absurdities" and 
inconsistencies in the BIBLE (e.g.. miracles, immoral stories, anthropomorphisms, and 
arbitrariness of God) and insisted that the Bible should be read like any Oliver book. 

After his death on August 6. 1733. Christianity as Old as the Creation came to he 
known as the "Deists’ Bible.” Tindal’s emphasis on live piimacy and universality of 
reason, avenues into biblical criticism, and advocacy for natural religion had significant 
influence on the ENLIGHTENMENT in both GERMANY and FRANCE. 

See also Higher Criticism 
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TING, K.H. (DING GUANGXUN) (1915-) 


Chinese theologian. Bom in Shanghai. CHINA. K.H. Ting has been China's foremost 
Protestant leader and theologian since the reopening of churches after tike end of the 
Cultural Revolution era in the late 1970s. He became principal of Nanjing Union 
Theological Seminary at its founding in 1953. a position that he still holds. He was chair 
of the Chinese Christian Three-Self Patriotic Movement Committee (TSPMt and 
president of tire China Christian Council tCCCt from 1981 until his retirement in 1997. 
Ting continues to serve as vice-chair of the Chinese People's Political Consultative 
Conference, in which capacity he seeks to promote openness and reform in the religious 
policy of the government. 

Ting grew up in a comfortable Christian home, the third of four children. His maternal 
grandfather was one of China's first Anglican priests, and his father a banker. The 
greatest influence in his early life was his mother, a devout Christian, who encouraged 
her son to enter tire ministry. Ting received a B.A. from St. John's University in Shanghai 
in 1937 and a B.D. from its school of theology in 1942. In 1948 he received an M.A. in 
religious education from Union Theological Seminary in New York. In 1912 he was 
ordained to the Anglican diaconate and priesthood, and in the same year, he mairied Siu- 
may Kuo <d. 1995). They had two sons. In 1955 he was consecrated bishop of the 
Anglican diocese of Chekiang (Zhejiang). 

Ting’s experience as a student and priest in Japanese-occupied Shanghai < 1937-19451 
convinced him of the need to be involved in the snuggle for national salvation and 
freedom from foreign domination. He became one of the many YMCA student workers 
inspired by Y.TAVu 11893-19791. Later he served as curate of the Church of Our Savior, 
and then as pastor of Shanghai’s Community Church. In 1945 the Tings went to 
CANADA, where K.H. had been appointed mission secretary for the Student Christian 
Movement. In 1948 Ting moved to Geneva to work for the World Student Christian 
Federation. In this capacity lie traveled widely and got to know many men and women in 
the ecumenical movement and tike WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. 

In 1951. against the advice of many friends and colleagues in Geneva, the Tings 
returned to China with their young son. They were committed to the newly established 
People's Republic' of China, and K.H. became associated with the TSPM. This was the 
1 1 n>e of the Korean War. when foreign missionaries were being expelled and Chinese 
churches were severing their connections with Christians overseas. Ting served for a 
brief time as general secretary of the Christian Literature Society (1952-1953) in 
Shanghai, before moving to Nanjing where Ire became principal of Nanjing Union 
Theological Seminary. 

In the 1950s and early 1960s Ting was active in the TSPM. and became a well-known 
interpreter of tire Chinese revolution in the West. He was convinced that Christians 
should work together with socialists, and in his writings, he attempted to provide 
Christians with a convincing theological rationale. Conservative and evangelical 
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Christians in China and in the West tended to disagree with Ting's approach, but he was 
widely respected among Protestants and Anglicans in tire ecumenical movement. 

With the intensification of radical political movements in the China of the late 1950s 
and early 1960s Ting's position became increasingly difficult. He was removed from all 
his church and political posts at the start of the Cultural Revolution in 1966. He again 
came into public view in tire early 1970s. and over the next few yearn met with many 
overseas visitors. 

At tire end of the Cultural Revolution era. K.H. Ting emerged as the preeminent leader 
of China's Protestant Christians and headed both the newly organized CCC (19X11 and 
the reestablished TSPM. He promoted the reopening of churches and other religious 
institutions, tire punting of the BIBLE and reli gious literature, and increasing contacts 
with churches in other parts of the world. In 1991 Ire led tire CCC delegation to Canberra 
when it joined the World Council of Churches. By this time Ting had become a 
significant voice for the interests of the church on a national level, using his government 
positions to promote both religious freedom and the rebirth of theology and religious 
studies. 

As China's best-known Protestant theologian. Ting's central theological concern has 
been love as God s primary attribute, and tire importance for Christians to practice love in 
their ETHICS and in society. His writings have stressed the continuity between creation 
and redemption: the Cosmic Christ who presides over all human history, and a 
deemphasis on "justification by faith" in Chinese Protestantism, insofar as it divides 
Christians from non-Christians. Since retirement Ting has promoted "theological 
reconstruction’' in the Chinese Church, which implies the broadening and opening of 
Christian faith to the changes taking place in society. 

K.H.Ting’s contributions to tire reemergence of Chinese church life. Protestant 
THEOLOGY, and tire opening of China to the outside world are widely recognized. His 
views on "theological reconstruction" and tire need for working in concert with the 
government continue to Ire criticized in some conservative church circles. However, 
under Ting's leadership. Christianity in China has assumed a higher profile than at any 
lime in its history. He has promoted reconciliation between church and society. Christian 
and non-Christian. China and tire world, and this continues to be K.H.Ting’s enduring 
legacy to Christians in China and to the church universal. 

See also Ecumenism. YMCA. YWCA 
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TOCQUEVILLE, ALEXIS DE (1805- 

1859) 


French wrilei. De Tocqueville'* fame rests on a single work. For nine months, beginning 
in May 1831. the young French aristocrat studied the emergent democratic culture in the 
United States. His classic work Democracy In America continues to be seen as a most 
insightful analysis of American society. In it. he devotes considerable attention to the 
cultural significance of American Protestantism. 

De Tocqueville described Americans as deeply religious and credited their faith for 
creating a bulwark of republican freedom. Although Catholic by birth and elusive about 
his own religious beliefs, he applauded the fact that political liberty had multiplied ways 
of believing in America but had not led to religious skepticism as predicted by 
ENLIGHTENMENT Philosophers. Such divisions provoked heated theological debates, 
he admitted, but they could not undermine a prevailing harmony of Christian social 
purpose. 

Harboring deep concerns about the centrifugal tendencies of unbridled 
DEMOCRACY, de Tocqueville assigned particular importance to the ways Protestants 
balanced personal spiritual devotion with equal commitment to moral reform, political 
freedom, and material improvement. Such earthly applications enabled religion to control 
popular passions and preserve republican order without benefit of formal political power. 
His sanguine expectations met a far different reality in the 1840s. however, when the 
SLAVERY issue divided BAPTISTS and METHODISTS along sectional lines, 
aggravating social tensions that led to the CIVIL WAR in 1861. 

Finally, the absence of a clerical establishment in America led de Tocqueville to give 
WOMEN particular prominence in American political culture. He concluded that this 
most vitally religious segment of the population made the home a private reservoir of 
Christian morality indispensable to training citizens committed to the public good. 
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TOLAND, JOHN (1670-1721) 

English theologian. Toland was bom in Londonderry. Ireland, on November 30. 1670. of 
Roman Catholic parents, and died in Putney, near London, on March II. 1721. He 
studied at the University of Glasgow and then at Leiden in the NETHERLANDS. In 1694 
he went to Oxford and two years later, in 1696. published his fust and most important 
book. Christianity Not Mysterious, or a Treatise Slummy Tluit There is Nothing in the 
Gospel Contrary to Reason Nor Above It. And That No Christian Doctrine Can Properly 
Re Called a Mystery'. In this volume, in the Deist tradition of his time. Tolland rejected 
such external authorities as TRADITION, the Scriptures, and the church. Reason is the 
only principle of AUTHORITY for the Christian. The criterion for making all religious 
decisions and for foiroulating all Christian DOCTRINE must lie unimpaired reason. 
Although the Christian may get information from revelation, that is. Scripture, that 
information must he confirmed by reason. Therefore, in Christianity theie is nothing that 
is mysterious. Here Toland goes beyond some Deist writers who (see DEISM) taught that 
there were truths of reason, truths of revelation that agree with reason, and truths above 
reason. Toland insists that there are not tiuths above reason, such as the resuirection and 
the virgin birth. The argument that there are truths above reason is the source of all 
absurdities in Christianity, usually promulgated by the C1J1RGY. such as 
TRANSUBSTANHATION. 

Toland insists that what can be known by revelation must as well be understood as any 
other matter in rise woild. In this regard reason is superior to revelation, just as a Greek 
Grammar is superior to the New Testament, for we make use of the grammar to 
undeistand the language and of reason to understand the sense of the BIBLE. Reason is 
no less from God than revelation: indeed, reason is the candle, the guide within each 
person. Revelation is never mysterious nor incomprehensible once it is known. There 
cannot even be the appearance of a conflict between revelation and the gospel. Toland 
wanted to prove that the essence of Christianity is found in natural religion that all 
peoples and races have in common. In a sense. Christianity is "sectarian." that is. a 
special branch of the real, natural religion. 

Tolaitd was convinced that a special revelation was limited to a particular time and a 
paiticular people: thus it lacks universality. True religion is universally available and is 
equally available to all peoples in all times. In Nazarenus (1718) he argued tluit the 
original simple moral precepts of Christianity as found in tlte synoptic gospels were 
corrupted by priests and philosophers. 
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TOLERATION 


Toleration, tolerantia. is taken by many to be an overwhelmingly modern virtue. Most 
associate the idea with the separation of church and state as embodied, paradigmatic-ally, 
in the constitution of the United States of America. Most look to English philosopher 
John Stuart Mill's (1806-18731 On Lilvitv (18591 or. at the earliest, to philosopher 
JOHN LOCKE’S (1632-17041 A Letter Concerning Toleration < 1689) for its intellectual 
antecedents. Toleration is. furthermore, taken to be a positive virtue, indicating an 
acceptance of pluralism and diverse behaviors and beliefs. It is variously interpreted as 
referring to an array of different acts, individuals, or claims of truth, and a refasal to 
judge any one position, individual, or claim as beyond the boundaries of a common 
humanity. Often, as can be perceived, such a position can easily shade off into a shallow 
relativism, indifference, or alternatively into a skepticism toward all truth-claims and 
normative desiderata. On the other hand, an attitude of toleration is deemed central to the 
working of a pluralistic, democratic polity—the prerequisite to any idea of universal 
human rights. As such, it is central to the changing world order at the turn of the twenty- 
first century. 


The Problem of Toleration 


The idea of toleration has a much longer history and is both conceptually and historically 
a more elusive concept than is commonly held. Taken today as a positive trait, tolemntiu 
was. historically, understood as a negative one. a necessity, the lesser of two evils, but not 
as a positive good. Tolerance, in the iwdieval peiiod in Europe was understood as 
restraint, forbearance, and as lire ability to suffer and endure what was unacceptable but 
could not. for all that, be eradicated. In medieval canon law the two primary examples of 
this restraint involved Jews and prostitutes. In both cases the toleration demanded was a 
restraint of hatred lather than a command to love. The existence of both in society was 
taken as a necessary evil rather than as a positive good. The move from treating tolerance 
as live lesser of two evils to treating it as a normatively desirable state is. in fact, one of 
the chief differences between medieval and modem positions. 

This changing valuation of toleration does, however, enormously complicate many of 
the problematic and contradictory aspects of the term. Any altitude of toleration 
immediately raises the question of the limits of toleration. And if. in the modem world, 
we do not accept the position that any individual can be beyond the boundaries of a 
shared humanity, certain forms of behavior most ceiiainly can. What then are the limits 
of tolerance? Can these l«e framed in a universal language, shared by all societies and 
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peoples? How can the limits, be justified in terms that would benefit from woildwide 
compliance—if such is indeed a goal. Or. would such a goal in itself be intolerant toward 
myriad local traditions and practices? 

Viewing toleration in a positive light returns us to the very contradictory meaning of 
the term. Tolerance implies endurance of something we reject as wrong t otherwise we 
would not need to be tolerant of it). Tolerance is clearly relative to practices and beliefs 
whose validity or normative status we reject as somehow incorrect, unreasonable, or 
undesirable. Tolerance does not. moreover, involve coming to accept these beliefs as 
correct or somehow less wrong. Rather it involves the ability to abide by. to live with 
those beliefs we continue to think of as wrong or misguided. 

Moreover, if one group of people simply hated another we would not demand 
tolerance of them, but rather that they lose their hatted. We do not ask the racial bigot to 
tolerate the black, but to lose his hatred of him. or of the anti-Semite to tolerate the Jew 
(as in live Middle Ages). We do not. furthermore, consider the bigot who. through a vast 
expenditure of psychological energy refrains from acting on his prejudice, tolerant. This 
is not to say that toleration does not involve restraint, but it is a restraint of more than 
action: it is a restraint of thought and a restraint, quite possibly, of judgment. Thus, 
toleration involves some tension between commitment to one’s own set of values and 
principles or religious edicts, and a willingness to abide by those of others who adltere to 
beliefs we believe are wrong. Again, the question of boundaries or limits to tolerance 
arises. 

One way modem societies have posited these boundaries has been through the liberal 
distinction between public and private realms, which thus becomes a distinction in realms 
and types of toleration: certain beliefs and/or practices are deemed private and so. almost 
by definition, are to be tolerated. Here then. tolerance is run quite indifference simpliciier. 
but more a principled indifference, for one has no light to intervene in private matters, or 
even to judge them. In this reading, all conflicting views are reduced to an almost 
aesthetic realm of different matters of taste tor what are often termed lifestyles). One 
could, however, query if this is tolerance at all. Principled indifference is not tolerance. 
The much-vaunted toleration of mod-ern societies may well he more complicated and 
problematic than we often take it to be. tending, in fact, to constantly be in danger of 
slipping into indifference and relativism. 

Within the experience of most Western European and North Atlantic societies, the 
development of toleration has been marked by a retreat of religion from the public arena, 
its privatization, and live general growth of secularization as live defining context of public 
life. Toleration has come to be associated with pluralism, which, when accepted as a 
value, implies the ability to exist together with Oliver, competing visions of society and of 
the cosmos. Pluralism implies tolerance, not solely the toleration of error (what can 
perhaps be temied tolerance with a small "t”). but tolerance of alternative and competing 
civilizational visions (tolerance with a capital “T'l with their own claims to the public 
sphere and live organization of communal life. 

In Western Europe live development of this form of tolerance has taken a very 
particular form—that of secularization. That is to say. as society secularized and religion 
retreated front the public domain, reducing its claims on the public sphere and becoming 
more and more a matter of the congregant’s internal value disposition, there developed, 
concomitantly, a growing tolerance of other faiths. This change has generally been 
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identified with the ENLIGHTENMENT and the influence of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Within Europe, the test ease of this type of toleration has been in 
attitudes toward the Jewish people, front which we also learn that privatized belief in 
itself is far front sufficient for the development of toleration toward the other. The 
HOLOCAUST was perpetrated less than one huitdted years after Jews were granted full 
civic emancipation in Western European countries. 


Tolerance and Protestantism 


The privatization of religious belief as a basis for toleration is very much rooted in the 
institutionalization of Protestant religiosity. The very circumscription of religious truth 
claims to the realm of the private rather than that of shared, public culture has much to do 
with the way sectarian Protestantism developed in England and New England in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Tl>e epistemological foundations of this 
orientation were, in pan. laid by John Locke, who claimed that because religion was a 
matter of belief, any coercion of the will would simply not work in enforcing religious 
conformity, for the structures of belief were not subject to the workings of the will. 

While true, such an approach indicates its own particular religious assumptions in its 
stress on belief as standing at lire center of religious consciousness, reflecting, that is. a 
very panieular type of Protestant religiosity. For while belief cannot indeed be coerced, 
praciiee. and most especially public practice, ecitainly can. There arc religions where 
public practices are a good deal more central than the structure of individual (relief 
systems. If we look to Hinduism. Islam, or JUDAISM we immediately see this to be so. 
No small number of people continue to be engaged in violent, illegal, and often 
repressive behavior in many parts of the work! over issues of religious practice, such as 
whether coffee houses can be open in Jerusalem on live Sabbath and whether women must 
go veiled in public or can attend university, and so on. 

The path of toleration that eventually led to modem prsitions on the privatization of 
belief, freedom of thought, and individual rights is nevertheless rooted in Protestant 
beliefs in the privatization of giace and the internalization of conscience that developed 
most salicntly among groups of sectarian Protestants—MORAVIANS (see Moravian 
Church). QUAKERS. BAPTISTS. ANABAPTISTS <see Anabaptism). Collegiants. 
Socinians (see Socinian Church)—in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Such 
religious thinkers as Hans Denek (1500-1527) and SEBASTIAN FRANCK 11499-1542) 
played an important role in developing an attitude of toleration, not just of different 
Christian sects to one another, but to all of humankind. Sebastian Franck's belief in 
religious freedom, the opaqueness of all ultimate truths, and live common nature of live 
human podicament continued to be influential much beyond his own lifetime. 

The writings of thinkers such as Jean Bodin < 1529-1596) and Pierre Bayle (1647- 
1706) developed less explicitly religious bases for toleration and provided a critical 
bridge between the explicitly religious discourse of the sixteenth century and the 
arguments of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, increasingly based on 
natural law. Pierre Bayle. who himself converted to Catholicism in 1668 and back to 
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Protestantism less than two years, laser. was exceptional for his time, extending toleration 
even to atheists, which neither Jean Bodin nor. later. John Locke was to do. (Locke also 
refused toleration to Catholics.) Bayle. indeed, anticipated a vciy modern approach to 
toleration predicted on individual liberty and freedom of expression. Samuel Pufendorf s 
(1623-1694) writings on toleration within the context of the early modem natural law 
tradition t though less radical than Bayle) must also be noted in this context. 

Belief in the unmediated access of the believer to the deity, the importance of faith, 
and the freedom of conscience all contributed to the growth of toleration in early modem 
Europe. Eventually these beliefs led to the secularization of live ideas of inner light or 
Holy Spiiit. the internalization of the idea of grace and. by the eighteenth century, its 
secularization into more contemporary notions of morality, civic virtue, and often 
romantic nationalism as well. Critical here were developments in the thiiteen colonies of 
what became the United States of America. The unique nature of individual rights as 
expressed in the bills of rights of the different states was tire perceived source of these 
rights in godly dictates rather than in any tradition or customary ideas of inherited 
privileges. Individual tights and the tolerance that accompanied them were deemed 
sacred and rooted in the words of the Gospel rather than in the positive law of the state. A 
direct inheritance of the Puiitan migration of tl>e 1630s. it is not clear that such an attitude 
can be generalized to other religious tiaditions and cultures. 


Toleration and Skepticism 


There has. historically, been another foundation posited for toleration, one that for a 
period shared the stage with what became the modem argument for individual rights, but 
then retreated to the background: this was an argument based on ske/H/ciim. Both 
arguments—that predicated on individual rights and the freedom of conscience, and that 
predicted on skepticism—emerged out of the Protestant REFORMATION and live wars 
of religion and the challenge that the Reformation posited for live faith, practices, and 
criteria of justification of Catholic Europe. 

The history of skepticism has been less studied outside the history of science. Here 
too. though, the Protestant Reformation was critical, most especially in challenging the 
church's infallibility. For in so doing. Protestant thought challenged existing ideas of 
certitude as well as the veracity of received troth as proclaimed by church authorities. 
Consequently, in the debates Isetween Catholics and Protestants over sufficient evidence, 
the problems of knowledge and faith were joined and ultimately characterized by the 
failure to justify faith on the basis of know ledge. This led. in turn, to pure fideism on one 
hand I that is. belief by faith alone) and on live other a sort of mitigated skepticism. It was 
this latter position that was taken by Sebastian Castellio (1515-1563) in his 
condemnation of the burning of Miguel Seivetus (1511-1553) in the Geneva of JOHN 
CALVIN (1509-1564)—a reasonable belief that because we cannot be sure of troth, we 
cannot be sure of the nature of HERESY and hence cannot go to extremes such as the 
burning of heretics. Tolerance came to be based on a skepticism toward our ability to 
know ultimate truth. 
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The debate between Castellio and Calvin took place in an atmosphere characterized by 
the revival of classical Pyrrhonism (i.e.. the doubting of all propositions including those 
of doubt itselfi. which was itself called up by the search for justification of an infallible 
truth via a self-evident criteria. While the Protestants contested papal authority, the 
Catholics vigorously attacked Protestant belief in tire work of inner conscience. Francois 
Veron (c. 1575-1625) was one of the masters of the Counter-Reformation polemic that 
showed how ill the Protestant claim that Scripture was self-evidently clear was 
manifestly false and in need of interpretation, and (2) predicating interpretation on 
individual conscience opened the floodgates to endless sectarianism and antinontian 
potentialities. 

One side claimed that the Catholic demand for infallible knowledge led to the 
discovery that no such knowledge exists and hence to complete doubt and Pyrrhonism, 
while tire other claimed that the very proliferation of opinions that Protestantism led to. 
ended in compete uncertainty in religious belief and hence to total doubt. That such a 
position could also be tire basis of a deeply felt humanism and widely practiced toleration 
is best evinced in the life and writings of Michael de Montaigne 11533-1592). 

Criticism of biblical narrative in the writings of Baiuclr Spinoza (1632-1677) and 
others also contributed to an increasing skepticism of religious truthclaims and a 
tolerance toward different interpretations of godly edicts and divine commandments. 
Together with a growing realization of tire magnitude of human suffering caused by 
religious persecution, this contributed to a growing, albeit mitigated, toleration in 
societies such as Holland and. in the late seventeenth century, in England and New 
England as well. I In England for example, the Toleration Act of 1689 granted freedom of 
religion to dissenting Protestant sects but not to Roman Catholics nor to those who denied 
the Trinity). 

Historically, in tire countries of Western Europe, the argument for a tolerance based on 
skepticism was overtaken by two developments: (I»the liberal argument for individual 
autonomy, and ( 2 ) tire process of secularization itself, which obviated tit very need for 
religious tolerance. To these was added the Cartesian revolution, which reoriented the 
whole issue of certitude as well as the position of tire knowing subjec t. 


Conclusion 


A principled toleration based on skepticism is a difficult position to maintain as it would 
seem that people have a marked preference for certitude, even if it is of a tremendously 
circumscribed horizon. To maintain a position of belief while at the same time 
maintaining a position of skepticism as to its truth-claims—indeed a skepticism so great 
that one is tolerant of other such claims—is a truly stoic position, but it is one that, first 
and foremost, rests on some belief, otherwise tire whole issue of tolerance becomes moot. 

Religious beliefs that have, throughout history, been the cause of persecution and 
intolerance, have been important sources of toleration as well. From Israelite injunctions 
of tire stranger and fellow-human, to the Sermon on the Mount, to Islamic edicts on the 
Zakin (poor-rate), religion has universally provided an openness to the other and an idiom 
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within which to discuss and mediate differences in a tolerant manner. As societies 
throughout the world become more diverse and pluralistic, both types of religious 
attitudes—of intolerance and of tolerance—are surfacing and playing an increasingly 
important role in the politics of different countries. From Hindu nationalists in India to 
evangelical Christians in the United States of America and Shi’ite Muslims in Iran, 
religion has reemerged as a major factor in world politics. With this global reemergence 
of religious identities and commitments, the problem of tolerance is also reemerging as 
one of the defining problems of the twenty-first century. Engagement with this challenge 
demands mobilizing the resources of many idioms and a wide lange of traditions: not 
only the United Nations Universal Declaration on Human Rights of 1948. hut also the 
pluralism of Islamic Sufi drought, the Second Vatican Council's Declaration on Religious 
Freedom {Dignitatis Humana*), the theology of KARL BARTH (1886-1968). and the 
injunction of the Torah on the stranger in our midst. All are part of the global language of 
toleration. 
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TONGUES, SPEAKING IN 


Tongue*, in the New Testament 


"Speak in tongues" is a phrase based on three passages in tire New Testament: Mark 
16:17. Acts 2. and I Corinthians 12-13 as found in tire Authorized (King James) Version 
of the BIBLE of 1611 and in some other more recent English translations. Tongues 
renders the Greek word gltosm. used in the New Testament for both tongue tin one's 
mouth i and language, but in the English version of the epistle it may rellect the 
translators' compromise in dealing with a phenomenon that appeared different from 
speaking natural languages. Although some interpreters of Paul’s words maintain that he 
was writing about real languages—but ones that were not known to the participants in a 
religious event—others believe that tire speech was fundamentally different from human 
language. Translations, therefore, have reflected these two views, based paitly on 
philological and partly on theological grounds: for example, new. unknown, and ei stum 
languages. 

The linguistic issue is not problematic in Acts 2. The miracle that took place in 
Jerusalem on the Day of Pentecost, as reported, was that tire apostles were able to speak 
"different languages" that the audience recognized as "their own (ethnic) languages” and 
were able to understand what was being said about "the wondrous works of God." This 
alleged phenomenon—being able to speak in a language one has never learned or even 
heard—is known as xenoglassia, and has been reported in contexts that arc not religious 
at all. being used to defend the belief that there are paranormal phenomena that 
SCIENCE has not yet been able to account for. 

In Corinth, by contrast, it would appear that the speech events were of common 
occurrence in Christian gatherings, some of which were unruly enough to be criticized by 
Paul. The speech, moreover, according to some interpretations of the text, was 
incomprehensible. Tire utterances were nonetheless considered by Paul in this pastoral 
letter to Ire languages in the common sense and tire ability to speak in tlrenr one of the 
"gifts" granted by the Holy Spirit. What was more important than uttering something 
incomprehensible, however, was for it to have meaning, eitlrer for oneself or for otlrer 
believers as well. One was advised, therefore, to pray for understanding of what one had 
said, but there were also in a fellowship persons gifted in providing the nwaning of an 
otherw ise incomprehensible utterance. 

The Corinthian speech events have been explained by non-Christians and even by 
some Christians as having an origin in Greek or eastern cults in which paiticipants sought 
ecstatic, out-of-this-world (dissociative, altered I states of being, explanations that are 
considered speculative by serious historians. 
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Subsequent History 


Very little is known—but much speculated—of the subsequent history of the occurrence 
and distribution of the use of "unknown'' languages in Christian communities. Although 
there are some reports of unusual behavior—sometimes accompanied by gibberish— 
among fringe groups of Christians, that may in some cases have been concurrent with 
dissociation (see some of the patristic writings. Montanism. the prophets of Cevennes. 
and Lei comuhiimnaires. for example), nothing credible can be said about what people 
were doing from the perspective of scientific linguistics, given the wide range of 
possibilities for articulatory, psychological, and cultural reasons. These occurrences in 
any case have been occasional, revealing no continuity whatsoever throughout the 
centuries, and cannot be corroborated with samples of what was actually uttered, as one 
must in linguistics. People may have exclaimed in gibberish or produced anything in a 
rather wide range of verbal (or just oral) phenomena but incomprehensible without 
having produced pseudolanguage of the recent and contemporary kind. There has. indeed, 
been no uninterrupted tradition of charismatic religion in canonical and popular 
Christianity in any of its varieties. 

Although emotional behavior is better documented in Protestantism since 
discstablishmentarianism. live proliferation of denominations and seels, and the 
emergence of mass popular EVANGELISM, again nothing can be said about the use of 
speech except that it might be exclamatory or allegedly incomprehensible. In any case, 
such behavior apparently was idiosyncratic: it had not become part of a community’s 
TRADITION or dogma, it was not theologized. 


Tongues and the Pentecostal and Neo-Pentecostal Movements 


Speaking in tongues did not emerge as behavior of religious significance until it was 
associated with the revivalist "second blessing" that had (seen preached as an advanced 
stage in one's Christian maturity: one had to be born again first, and then one had to be 
filled with the Holy Spirit (although the two experiences might occur concurrently). 
Although profound piety had been preached since at least the seventeenth eentuiy in 
English-speaking communities, and although seeking it and ostensibly achieving it were 
frequently emotional in public meetings, it was not until the dogmati/ation of tongues as 
the experiential, necessary evidence of being tilled with the Holy Spirit that this linguistic 
phenomenon acquired supreme importance in new communities of Protestants. 

Tongues, the phrase now being abbreviated, arose in the UNITED STATES early in 
the nineteenth century and very soon became the hallmark of live Pentecostal movement, 
which was most successful at first in rural and lower-class North America. It was 
pleached that one should seek the filling of the Holy Spirit and that one could have it. 
Large meetings to facilitate this experience were emotional and so frequently 
characterized by dissociative behavior that the people were called "holy rollers' 1 because 
of their falling to live floor, "slain" by the Holy Spirit. For many leaders in the movement 
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such behavior was nor sufficient evidence: one had to speak in tongues. Moreover, 
because of tl»c belief that these were real languages and that languages could he prayed 
for. Pentecostalists of various kinds joined the modern missionary movement with the 
confidence that they would be able to preach tire Gospel in any language. 

Reports from the last century by believers and by critics about tongues, although 
considerable, are too vague to allow a scientific linguist to characterize what must have 
been a wide range of vocal behavior. It is nor until tl»c rise of the neo-Pentecostal tor 
charismatic) movement, once again in the United States, in the 1960s that we can attest 
empirically to a single phenomenon that could be studied as one would any unknown 
language of live world, thanks to the availability of tape recorders. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that, given (1) the lively existence of old-fashioned Pentecostalists and t2> the 
doctrinal similarity between the old and the new believers, the new tongues were 
modeled on the pattern of lire old. At lire apogee of the charismatic movement 
internationally, when Roman Catholic and Orthodox Christians became involved in large 
numbers in the 1960s and 1970s. there undoubtedly were several millions of 
glossolalists—and. of course, many more Pentecostalists and charismatists who are not 
tongues speakers. The number has most ceitainly decreased because of the waning of the 
movement and. among glossolalists themselves, disillusionment, disbelief, or disuse. 

However, the beliefs of the new charismatics were not exactly like those of the old. 
partly because many arrived at their own appreciation and critique of their lingual 
experience. Many, if not most, people believed—as had their predecessors—that they 
were speaking in real languages I demonic ones, their critics declared). Indeed, reports of 
a tongue's having been identified as ‘'classic" Hebrew or 'perfect" Hawaiian by a native 
speaker in the assembly spread by word-of-mouth, were proclaimed from live pulpit, or 
published in the literature. These alleged miracles w ould be instances of xenoglossia. No 
reports have been scientifically authenticated. Other neocharismatics coming from 
conservative land even anti-Pentecostalis!) traditions and being better educated than their 
predecessors, considered their tongues to be divine gifts for personal use in private events 
of worship, praise, and intercession. From glossolalists in the ecumenical charismatic 
movement also came the belief that speaking in tongues was just one of live gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, not the very one that validated a new and better religious experience. Many 
others believed that they were engaging in "expressive language." alluding to nonrealistie 
art. 


Tongues as a linguistic Phenomenon 


The serious discussion of glossolalia is facilitated by recognizing all utterances or 
discourse that fail to meet the criteria posited for natural languages. The fundamental one 
is that there be a systematic correlation between, on the one hand, phonological units, 
and. on the other hand, cognitive units ti.e.. units of meaning). It follows from this 
characterization of human language that even before knowing what the meaning of a 
stretch of language might be. one will identify (ai a restricted set of sounds and (b) 
sequences of sounds that arc distributed in a patterned way. the latter assumed to lie 
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carriers of meaning, like roots, affixes, and words. (Even ancient Mayan hieroglyphics 
have been decoded on this premise with help from contemporary Mayan languages.) 

Although samples of glossolalia can be transcribed from tape recordings as all 
languages can be. they are exotic (a) in having a limited number of consonants and 
vowels, which are (b) almost always sounds borrowed from tire speaker's native 
language. Here is one sample simplified of phonetic details, including stress (or accent), 
typical of standard North American English, pauses being real: 

kolamasiando. labokatohoriamasi. lamosiando. labokatahandoria 

Words of different lengths could be created with these strings of syllables, but they w ould 
be subjective and arbitrary. not being correlated with units of meaning. Also illustrated in 
this sample is (c) repetition—syllables, for example, being rearranged linearly as if they 
were blocks of sound: labo/Iamo and kaio/kaui. 

It has been argued linguistically that these characteristics of glossolalia make it 
possible for a person to improvise a stream of sound that resembles language in 
superficial ways, drawn profoundly, however, from material learned early in childhood. 
Everyone who has acquired a language (even—perhaps, especially—children), according 
to this argument, can produce glossolalie utterances, depending on a willingness or ability 
to do something out of tlw ordinary, the reasons for doing so. and live contexts. In this 
sense, therefore, glossolalia is a perfectly natural linguistic phenomenon while being 
culturally uncommon in the world through time. (The word "natural'' is used as in 
scientific discourse: theologians might quibble about what is and is not "natural.’'I 


Learning to Speak in Tongues 


Ignoring the linguistic data themselves, others have speculatively suggested different 
explanations. (1) Only certain kinds of people are able to speak in tongues: (at the 
intellectually and socially deprived, and (b) those who are susceptible to the influence of 
an authority figure. (2) Glossolalia is always an effect of an altered state of consciousness 
(dissociation, trance, etc.). Such explanations do not satisfy linguists because tlvey fail to 
demonstrate that these independent variables are necessary ti.e.. causal). With respect to 
these views, critics have demonstrated that some glossolalists learn from each other: 
many will have heard short or long stretches of tongues in public meetings even before 
they are "filled with the Holy Spirit.” (There have even been manuals and tape recordings 
to teach people to speak in tongues.) Many others subsequently and unconsciously adopt 
bits of what they hear, a regularly meeting prayer group thereby producing its own 
'dialect." A favored word has been found in different locations in North America and 
Europe in slightly varying forms: shaiula. possibly derived from saniu. 
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Tongues Defined 


Glossolalia. now. can be narrowly defined as a vocal aci believed by the speaker lo be 
language and showing rudimentary languagelike structure but no consistent word- 
meaning correspondences recognizable by either speaker or hearers, attributed in 
Christianity to the Holy Spirit (the human being just a channel of communication), who 
can intervene in its inteipretation. Used loosely, however, even by psychologists, 
anthropologists, and others, the word is synonymous with gibberish, but contemporary 
glossoialists do not consider poorly articulated vocalizations authentic tongues. Although 
a wide range of speech that is not typical of human language is found in different 
cultures, usually in a religious context, contemporary glossolaha is different in kind. In 
play or pretense, of course, people are at liberty to say what they want of their glossolalic 
utterances. 

Glossolalia. however, is fundamentally similar to ccitain kinds of vocalizations that 
appear in English and other languages, as in song. play, spells, chants, and so forth. Thus. 
abracadabra (or abra ka dobra ) is glossolalic in nature, easily becoming the source of 
kabra dabra kakadu brakada adaka. 

Because Christians believe that what they utter is a real language, glossolalia is used 
for different purposes: in PRAYER, song (in a group, each person producing different 
lyrics), exorcism, and "prophecy." the latter meaning a "word from the LoixT—at which 
time a speaker brings a message from God to the gathering, and is considered authentic 
only if its meaning is given to the others in the human language they have in common. 

Steals 1 / Bible. King James Version: Evangelicalism: Pentecostalism. Revivals 
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TORREY, REUBEN ARCHER <1856- 

1928) 


American congrcgationalist minisler. Toney, born in Hoboken. New Jersey, played a 
pivocal role in the development of FUNDAMENTALISM and DISPENSATIONAI.ISM. 
After graduating from Yale College (1875) and Yale Divinity School < I878| and gaining 
an introduction to what Ire considered tire troubling field of HIGHER CRITICISM at 
Leipzig and Erlangen universities in Germany (1882-1883). Toney pastored several 
churches and served as superintendent of the Chicago Evangelization Society and the 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE <1889-1908). and as dean of the Los Angeles Bible 
Institute (1912-1924). One of Torrey’s foremost concerns was training students for “soul 
winning service." and especially for urban missionary work. He supported the HIGHER 
LIFE MOVEMENT, believing that after CONVERSION inbred sin was progressively 
subjugated but never eradicated. He interpreted baptism with the Holy Spirit as a distinct 
second experience that endowed the Chiistian with power for witness, sacrifice, and 
service. He wrote more than a dozen hooks and conducted worldwide evangelistic 
campaigns, sometimes in conjunction with DWIGHT L. MOODY, in Europe. North 
America. Asia, and Australia. Torrey supported conservative theology against what Ire 
considered tire "infidelity" of LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM. MODERNISM, and UN¬ 
SOCIAL GOSPEL, most influentially through his coeditorship of The Fundamentals, a 
twelve-volume series of ninety tracts that championed Biblical inerrancy, the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, the virgin birth, suhstitutionaiy atonement, and the bodily, physical second 
coming of Christ. 
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TOTALITARIANISM 


The term loialliarian first appeared in 1923. when Benito Mussolini refused to allow his 
political opponents to present election lists for that year. The term has helped focus 
debate in Europe and the UNITED STATES on the central issues of the twentieth 
century. The logic of totalitarianism is designed to counter the modem ideal of 
emancipation as well as the Protestant concept of freedom. 

Totalitarianism is rule by force rather than by consent and has as its goal the 
eradication of political freedom, democratic process, and legality. Pronouncements of the 
political leader and party theoretically exercise control over all the institutions of the state 
and society. Totalitarian also violate freedom of conscience and attempt to politicize all 
aspects of life, including those that liberalism and Christianity would relegate to the 
private sphere. Thus totalitarianism can be viewed as an outgrowth of modernity (see 
MODERNISM) and as countering tl>e anomie that is occasioned by the critical process of 
emancipation, by the modern rationalization and instrumcntalization of culture and 
society, by the democratization of society (see DEMOCRACY), and by the secularization 
of daily life. 

Totalitarian historically have tried to restore a world of meaning, but have created a 
dilemma. On the one hand, alienated persons scent temporarily to find a degree of 
comfort in a totalitarian response. On the other, meaning cannot be restored without 
reneging on the modern commitment to the freedom and self-determination of the 
individual in matters of conscience. The political and religious predicament emerging 
since the FRENCH REVOLUTION revolves around how to establish a sense of spiritual 
value and of meaningfulncss to live world without succumbing to totalitarian tendencies. 


Religion and Identity 


The persuasiveness of a theological system also hinges on its ability to provide a broad 
system of relationships to as many as possible in a given community. Religion is 
supposed to provide an explana lion of reality and to establish coherent relationships 
among the varied elements of human experience. Religion is not exclusively about 
happiness, but rather about constrocting an understanding of diverse realities. In one 
sense religion and totalitarianism have the same identical goal of creating relationships on 
a level larger than that of the family. For religion the key task is to provide a satisfactory 
resolution to the essential problems of the human condition by responding to issues of 
self-identity and place. Similar to community identity, religion strives to maintain a 
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continuity between the past and present as well as to develop an interrelationship among 
those w ithin the religious belief system. 

Both religious and political ideologies historically have striven to organize tire human 
world around unifying ideals (see AUTHORITY i. NATIONALISM has tried to cement 
large groups together socially, culturally, and politically, and religious worldviews have 
also strenuously tried to construct their own integrated worlds. In tl>e twentieth century 
Protestantism has had to negotiate identity and alienation issues as it has confronted 
Nazism and COMMUNISM. German Protestantism offers one example of how the 
church has engaged totalitarianism. 


Protestantism and National Socialism 


In modern GERMANY, at least until 1945. Protestants continued their ongoing agenda of 
freeing the "German spirit" from Rome. From this perspective, to be Protestant was to be 
German. In its anti-ultramontane version. German Protestantism was seen as reinforcing 
national identity by appealing to an exclusive and marginalizing vision of what it meant 
to be German. Such Protestant spokespersons as Willibald Beyschlag. for example, 
imagined German history to be the history of Protestantism and Germany’s future destiny 
to be the completion of the REFORMATION. 

The Nazi Reich and its relationship to Protestantism must be placed in the context of 
the tension existing between religion and nationalism in the twentieth century. The record 
of how the churches attempted to use their theological doctrines (see CHRISTOLOGYi 
to justify political practices is replete with instances of contradiction and ambivalence. 
Theology itself was all too frequently employed to provide ideological justifications that 
could nurture the dominant political stances toward societal issues. German Protestant 
churches were not unique. From the beginning of the twentieth century virtually all of the 
Christian churches became caught up in organizational and spiritual crises that exerted an 
impact on how the churches in Germany and elsewhere could respond to the rise of 
populist totalitarian dictatorships. Protestant theology, for example, had justified 
nationalistic war efforts in 1914-1918. The theologians depicted the war in spiritual 
terms and insisted that personal sacrifice could he seen as moral regeneration. The 
spiritual leadership of Protestants as they demonized their enemies had already been so 
gravely compromised that the Nazi years really brought few surprises. The teachings of 
Jesus and the hideous message from the battlefields produced a widespread disillusion 
that warped European church life for decades (see KARL BARTH). 

Facing the chaos in Europe after 1918. the wounded Protestant message could not 
counter the hatred that kept Europe in turmoil for decades. At least until 1945 the 
churches lacked a theology potent enough to support a critical stance toward 
totalitarianism. Christians adapted to Nazism, convinced by the arguments that political 
cooperation was crucial. Protestants accepted a dualism worldview, in which "good" 
could be equated with the vtHkisch-nationalist agenda and "evil” with JUDAISM, 
materialism, and liberal internationalism. 
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Hiller appealed 10 national unity as well as self-sacrifice and service. He was hostile 
toward Bolshevism and launched a campaign against political corruption and vice, while 
promising to uphold Christianity. Through his Geiman Christian Movement (sec 
GERMAN CHRISTIANS), he Imped to create one Reichskirche. Almost immediately, 
however, a surprising opposition emerged. The CONFESSING CHURCH worked to 
create its own parallel arrangements. that is. councils of brethren. The BARMEN 
DECLARATION < 1934) reaffirmed that there can exist nothing higher than the power of 
God. a view that would be foundational for any real resistance against totalitarianism. 
After 1934 several Lutheran bishops, including Hans Meiser in Munich and Theophil 
Wurm in Stuttgart, added a more institutional dimension to the controversy. Even though 
the totalitarian state restricted options, these men and the ccclcsial forces that they 
represented negotiated with and at various levels confronted the regime on tire local and 
national level until 1945. Although some resistance arose, the Protestant churches were 
not really prepared to prevent or even meaningfully to mitigate the criminal acts of war 
and the gcnocidal policies of the Third Reich. Under the Na/i assault lire failure of the 
Protestant churches to articulate standards of moral responsibility became a serious 
obstacle to Christianity’s credibility in tire postwar world. 

Despite the heroism of MARTIN N1EM0LLER and DIETRICH BONHOEFFER as 
well as others in the Pastors’ Emergency League, the lack of effective resistance was 
rooted in the euphoria of 1933. when members of the Protestant churches rejoiced in the 
expectations for national renewal and regeneration offered by Na/i promises. Protestant 
theological dissent was often combined with fervent approval of the regime’s secular 
goals of anti-Bolshevism. National renewal and ANTI-SEMITISM can be seen, for 
example, in tire theological work of Emanuel Hirsch. Basically. Protestant church leaders 
were reluctant to oppose the regime on issues beyond tire impinging church snuggle that 
revolved around state interference in church affairs (see CHURCH AND STATE. 
OVERVIEW). Except for such leaders as Bonhoeffer. their nationalism generally 
trumped their Christianity. Bonhoeffer. for example, drew attention to the church's 
adaptations to the nationalist, authoritarian, and militaristic conditioning of the Geiman 
people. 

Even when the ecclesial leaders saw the dangers of accommodation, they possessed no 
credible theological criteria to deal with politically oppressive policies. They assumed, 
therefore, a defensive stance resting on an irrelevant past, and could not critically address 
totalitarianism while Hying to preserve the purity of the gospel. This retreat into 
Protestantism's core milieu was deadly. By limiting those in their community of 
obligation. Protestants abandoned others, especially the Jews (see HOLOCAUST), to the 
brutalization of Nazi terror and racist ideology. Such adaptation weakened the Protestant 
churches that now had to confront communism. 


Protestantism and the (Arman Democratic Republic 


After its establishment in 1949. the Communistdontrnated Socialist Unity Party clearly 
expressed its atheistic hostility to the churches, which were perceived as the outmoded 
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pawns of both capitalism and Nazism. Communist propaganda and persecution scented to 
be a repetition of the oppression that Protestants had suffered under the Nazis. By the end 
of the 1950s. however, the regime had begun to appreciate that the persecution of the 
churches was counterproductive and that strategies would have to be changed. 
Governmental contacts were established with "friendly" churchmen, which were 
designed to mobilize support for the regime's goal of the international recognition of the 
German Democratic Republic. 

For their part, church leaders tried to accommodate to lire communist regime in 
different fashions. Minimal support existed for the idea that the churches should assume 
the role of watchdogs in the state as they had unsuccessfully attempted during the Third 
Reich. One attractive approach, therefore, was political neutrality with a commitment to 
avoiding confrontation with the state, a practice particularly successful in Saxony, and 
very much in the Lutheran tradition of the Two Kingdoms. Albrecht Schoenherr. bishop 
of Berlin (I972-I9XI>. supported this notion of the “churches in Socialism." Some 
eeclesial leaders appealed for a carefully defined level of critical solidarity with the 
Democratic Republic. They hoped to integrate Christianity with socialism. The chief 
exponent of this approach was Heino Falcke. tire Lutheran IX: on of Er furt. Impressed by 
Karl Barth's reflections. Falcke developed live idea of "improvable socialism." Other 
church leaders in East Germany in the 196Qs began to seek a more constructive 
relationship to the Communist state. They rejected giving the state limited and critical 
support and tried to avoid being enlisted into a Western-sponsored anti-Communist 
crusade. They adopted a perspective more akin to Bonhoeffer’s theology. Protestantism 
should relinquish, they insisted, its traditional privileges and its theological justification 
for militarism and nationalism. The church, they were convinced, should become the 
"church for others" as a community of service and witness within socialist society, not 
beside it. and not against it. while avoiding tire risk of legitimating the regime. 

The events in POLAND, perestroika in the Soviet Union, and economic problems in 
the German Democratic Republic (GDR. or East Germany) produced in the second half 
of the 1980s an expansion of live social role of tire churches as they mediated between 
nonreligious groups and lire state. Increasingly the CLERGY courageously now 
concerned themselves with a whole range of HUMAN RIGHTS issues. When 
Protestantism supported the service of civil society and its concerns, it did so within the 
accepted framework of socialist reality. It was not tire Protestants, however, who 
spearheaded tire peaceful revolutionary movenxrnt that would lead to the collapse of the 
GDR. The sociopolitical forces of society used the church's means of communication to 
realize their goal. 

The church had sought to sene God in a Marxist land. To do so Protestant leaders had 
to deal with an ambivalence in modern communist theory as to whether tire CHURCH 
should be seen as an ideological opponent or as a potential partner in building a socialist 
society. "Progressive" churchmen hoped to construct a theologically attractive 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. More radical leaders sought the freedoms enjoyed by their 
colleagues in the West. Pragmatic church leaders, however, sought to enlarge the "free 
space" theoretically guaranteed by the constitution. In the process they also sought to 
repudiate the long Lutheran tradition of subordination to the slate, nationalism, and the 
capitulation to authoritarian political leaders. Even though in the religious sphere live 
churches lost membership and support, they paradoxically attracted adherents because 
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they were the only ideological and political alternative to the regime. By finally seeking 
to define themselves as “within socialism." the churches tried to adopt a position of 
"critical solidarity" toward Communism. The churches upheld a theology powered by 
democratic impulses and provided a potent support network for opposition groups. They 
played a pivotal role in the 1989 end of Communism in Europe. 

At the time of tire Wendt (1989-1990) the role tire Protestant leaders played in the 
development of democratization and their influence on the masses seemed to suggest that 
they were tire leaders in this upheaval. Within two years, however, revisionist 
interpretations were introduced. Members of tire opposition to the communist state 
complained that they had not been really supported enough by the church. The opening of 
the Stasi (State Security Office) archives also convincingly illustrated that the "free" 
space of tire churches was not as extensive as many had thought. Protestant leaders were 
accused after 199<) of having been co-opted by the regime because their ccclcsial offices 
had been extensively infiltrated by tire Stasi. Almost immediately tire churches lost the 
prestige gained in I99<) and were accused of collaboration as well as collusion with the 
regime. The tentacles of the Stasi had penetrated the church with scorcs of informers. The 
churches’ heroic opposition to the regime had to be rcthought. Critics thought that the 
church leaders may even have prolonged the nefarious hold of tire regime. 

Why did Protestants in the German Democratic Republic seem to learn nothing from 
the Nazi experiences of their church? What happened to the Protestant tradition of 
propltetic witness? What conclusions should he drawn about the character of German 
theology in light of these traumatic experiences? Such questions revolving around the 
proper relationship between Christianity and totalitarianism have delayed dealing with 
the Nazi past and critiquing the communist regime in East Germany. The debates on the 
controversial issue of which political values (see POLITICAL THEOLOGY) are 
theologically sustainable as Christians face regimes powered by brutalizing and/or 
secularizing ideologies continue. Protestantism’s former claim to being the sole agent for 
moral guidance in political and social affairs may no longer be tenable, unless a 
sensitivity to human dignity as such can now be grounded on a theological foundation 
capable of engaging the political aspirations that are shaping the political order in tlie new 
millennium. 
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TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT 


See Oxford Movement 
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TRACTARIANLSM 


See Oxford Movement 
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TRADITION 


The place and lole of tradition in the life and teaching of the church is ctucial to the 
question of AUTHORITY. Few issues come closer to the heart of Protestantism than that 
of authority. Authority was ultimately at stake in MARTIN LUTHER’S reform and was 
endlessly debated in Roman Catholic-Protestant polemic in tlse centuries that followed 
the REFORMATION. 

Authority questions fall into three groups: dynamics, structures, and sources. The 
Reformation was concerned with all three. The reformers challenged the way that 
authority was exercised in tire Church (dynamics): they believed that it should he pastoral 
and fraternal, not dictatorial and oppressive. The Reformers made changes (not always 
intended) to tire structures that mediated authority in tire Church. Notably they rejected 
the jurisdiction of the pope and in some cases awarded oversight of the church to civil 
rulers (the prince or magistrate). They regarded episcopacy (see BISHOP) as dispensable 
if tire gospel was at stake. More profoundly, the reformers reconstructed the sources of 
authority—scripture, tradition, and reason—to give uncompromising priority to scripture, 
to critique tradition in the light of scripture, and to bring the new scholarly nsnltods of 
Renaissance humanism to hear on both (reason). Our concern Ircre is with Protestant 
attitudes to tradition, and our main focus is on the magisterial reformers of the sixteenth 
century (this enables us to include Anglican theology within the category of 
Protestantism). 


Sixteenth-Century Presuppositions 


It is important not to read back into the sixteenth century modem concepts of tradition. 
The reformers dtd not operate explicitly with the distinctions that have passed into the 
ecumenical consensus between three senses of the word. ’Tradition" as the essential faith 
or gospel: "tradition” as the living stream of belief, worship, and spirituality that conveys 
Tradrtion and elucidates it in tire history of the church: and "traditions" as diverse specific 
practices on which churches differ. Tire reformers did not use the modern ecumenical 
language of tradition. This may explain why some standard expositions of Luther’s 
theology have no index entry for tradition. 

Some of tire animus that the Reformers evinced against tradition should be attributed 
to the scholar's contempt for outmoded academic methods. The Aristotelian logic- 
chopping of the universities and the layers of interpretation typical of the Saliences of 
Peter Lombard, a widely used textbook approach, were equally repugnant to men who 
had imbibed Erasmus's Greek New Testament and worked with what they believed to be 
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authentic texts ot' St. Augustine and other Fathers. Even hete. however, we should note 
that tlse reformers invoked authentic (original) tradition against more recent corruptions. 


Against Oppressive Human Traditions 


When live reformers spoke of tradition, the overtones were generally pejorative. Tradition 
was suspect for them and called for a hermeneutic of suspicion. Matthew 15:6 was 
ringing in their ears: "for the sake of your tradition you make v oid the word of God." The 
negative tone that the Refotmers adopted with respect to tradition should not mislead us: 
the reference was specific and limited. What they had in mind was certainly not 
everything that they shared with the Latin church: the canon of scripture, live Our Father, 
the creeds, and other teachings of the early councils (Luther and live reformers generally 
insisted that councils could err and had done sol. the ordered ministry, the need for 
structures of w orship, and oversight and for chureh law. 

The magisterial refotmers (as opposed to the radicals including live ANABAPTISTS) 
honored the Fathers of the early Church and studied them assiduously, appealing to their 
authority in confirmation of scriptural arguments or where Scripture was reticent. They 
regarded them as biblical theologians /*« excellence, as the witnesses who stood closest 
to the revelation inscribed in Scripture. At the least, as in the case of HULDRYCH 
ZW1NGLL they employed tlvcir authority ml homlnem, against opponents who relied on 
them. 

The reformers' polemic against "tradition" or 'traditions” is directed at particular 
human practices ("human traditions") that the late medieval Roman church had made 
binding on the faithful. What roused the reformers' indignation was not the fact that 
church authorities (such as live pope) made laws or insisted on certain practices: the 
church was hound to do this in the interests of good order and unity. What they objected 
to was the imposition of rules on the consciences of the faithful and as necessary to 
SALVATION. What belonged to human right was elevated to divine tight. What 
belonged in the earthly forum was falsely situated coram deo (before the face of God), 
and what belonged to "things rndifferent” {adiaphoro —making no difference to one’s 
salvation) was made necessary to salvation. 

For the reformers all things necessary to salvation were to be found expressed clearly 
in the text of Scripture, and live Bible did not need the assistance of tradition to convey its 
saving message. It nowhere stated that auricular confession to a priest, confirmation, 
indulgences, obedience to the papacy, and so forth were conditions of salvation. (Luther's 
generation did not have to contend with live Council of Trent's decree of 1546 that 
appeared to place unwritten traditions on a par with Scripture, tw in channels of divine 
revelation, although JOHN CALVIN among others later attacked it.) 

The criterion live refotmers applied in this context as elsewhere was that of 
JUSTIFICATION. The keeping of human rules, riles, and ceremonies could never justify 
the sinner in live sight of God. On the contrary, some of these requirements could not be 
kept without committing sin (AUGSBURG CONFESSION XXVIII). In his Apology of 
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the Augsburg Confession IXV. 20-211 PHILIPP MELANCHTHON made this distinction 
abundantly cleat: 

Although the holy Fatheis themselves had rites and traditions, they did not 
regard them as useful or necessary fot justification. They did not obscure 
lire glory or work of Christ but taught that we are justified by faith fot 
Christ's sake, not for the sake of these human rites. They observed these 
human tites because they were profitable for good order, because they 
gave the people a set time to assemble, because they prov ided an example 
of how things could be done decently and in order in the churches, and 
finally because they helped instruct live common folk.... For these reasons 
the Fathers kept ceremonies, and for the same reasons we also believe in 
keeping traditions. We arc ama/ed when our opponents maintain that 
traditions have another purpose, namely to merit the forgiveness of sins, 
grace and justification. 

Melanchthon added on behalf of tire churches of the reform in Germany: “We gladly 
keep the old traditions set up in the church because they arc useful and promote 
tranquillity, and we interpret them in an evangelical way. excluding the opinion that 
holds that they justify" (38). Such opinions were “doctrines of demons." 

Similarly in live INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION (IV. X) Calvin 
attacked as “human traditions" various decrees regarding forms of worship that lacked 
biblical authority, but he made it clear that he supported lawful, useful church 
constitutions. Where liberty of conscience was flouted and human regulations were made 
necessary to salvation, “a kind of Judaism" had been introduced. Hie same point occurs, 
for example, in Calvin's The Necessity of Reforming the Church (1544). 


Ambivalence about Tradition 


Tradition in its etymological New Testament sense (paradosis) means the act of handing 
on from one person to another for safekeeping, not the act of handing down from one 
generation or one century to another, like passing on the baton in a relay race. This 
distinction suggests that the reformers' relation to tradition was marked by a certain 
ambivalence about historical continuity. 

On the one hand, the driving force of the Refoimation was the attempt to retrieve in its 
integrity what had been handed on to the church by Christ and lire Apostles. The true 
gospel in the true church had been rediscovered. It was the true treasure, the pearl of great 
price, live one thing needful. To safeguard it one mast be willing to die a martyr's death. 
The act of rediscovering, safeguarding, and handing on to faithful men leapfmgged the 
centuries and had little to do with ideas of succession ialthough some of live more radical 
Protestants elaborated an alternative apostolic succession, located in the dissident 
movements of late medieval Europe). Unbroken continuity was not a virtue in itself. The 
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received historical structures of papacy, episcopacy, and canon law were dispensable. 
Saving faith was a ti iik less moment, so to speak. 

On the other hand, the reformers found themselves necessarily involved with matters 
concerning the handing down of truth, of authority, of forms of church life. They were 
adamant that they were not setting up a new church. Their aim. on tire contrary, was to 
renew tire face of the one church las Calvin put it). They were not. tlrey insisted, 
inventing new doctrines, hut rather reinstating the apostolic teaching that had been held 
since tire beginning but had become obscured. In sacramental theology and practice they 
were cleat that tlrey were not innovating. In reforming the mass <e.g.. giving communion 
in both kinds: the w ine as well as the bread I they were restoring ancient practice. Tlrey 
insisted that authority to minister word and sacrament was not be seized by the individual 
but had to be given by constituted authority. 

In defending infant baptism the magisterial reformers were of course perpetuating 
long-standing tradition. Luther and Melanchthon claimed that it came down from the 
Apostles, from the pore time of the church, before the rise of heresies. If infant baptism 
had trot been true BAPTISM, tlrere would have been no church for all those centuries 
because tire church always remains, by the promise of God. and without baptism there is 
no church. On their own premises Zwingli and Calvin could not appeal to tradition for 
something as vitally connected with salvation as infant baptism, but found sophisticated 
biblical warrants for it. 


The English Reformation 


Like their continental counterparts, from whom tlrey tended to take their lead 
theologically, the English reformers (whose views are embodied in the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES) held that Scripture contained all things necessary to salvation and that those 
human traditions that innovated against the teaching of Scripture were to be abolished. 
Other practices could be maintained on their merits provided they were not imposed on 
the conscience or made necessary to salvation. These practices need not be the same 
everywhere; particular li.e.. national) churches had authority to legislate for themselves, 
but trot for others, in rites and ceremonies. 

The approach that is typical of the English Reformers is clearly seen in JOHN 
JEWEL'S A/mlogio Ecdesiae AngHcanae (1562) and in his extensive Defence of the 
Apology. Jewel's chosen field of battle, on which he prevailed, was the testimony of the 
early church to scriptural truth. English reformers such as Jewel felt themselves at one 
with the primitive church, appealed to the consent of the Fathers, and claimed that the 
Romanists had forsaken live fellowship of the holy Fathers and blessed marty rs. 

ANGLICANISM gives early tradition a place in deciding matters concerning the 
outward ordering or POLITY of the church, provided that they are "trot repugnant" to 
Scripture. This distinctive theme becomes pronounced in RICHARD HOOKER (1554- 
1600). Hooker attacked the contention of the PURITANS rn the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND that nothing could be done in worship and church government that did not 
enjoy explicit biblical warrant (therefore, e.g.. no surplices and no bishops). In place of 
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"thing* indifferent” Hooker spoke of "things accessory" (i.e.. to salvation!. Although 
what was necessary to salvation was revealed only in Scripture, nothing in the life of the 
church was entirely neutral. 

The role of tradition is only one element in Hooker's argument: sanctified reason and 
a sense of what is appropriate to tire circumstances also play a pan in clarifying God’s 
will where Sctipturc does not inform us. Tradition is a rather crude term for what Hooker 
has in mind: collective practice and experience and the expressed mind of the church 
together with the consent of its members are all involved. Hooker s balanced, integrated 
approach was distoiied by some Anglican divines of the next century who took the appeal 
to "antiquity" to an extreme. 

The unifonnitarian assumptions of Western culture, unchallenged until tl>c Romantic 
and historical movements of tire late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries and 
common to Protestants and Roman Catholics, are evident in these debates. What enjoyed 
universal consent was right for all times and places. Oldest was best. The golden age lay 
in the remote past. Therefore Hooker has a prejudice against change, which should 
always be contemplated reluctantly and only when urgently called for. One could not 
improve on ancient wisdom and well-tried practice. In his thinking on the scope of 
tradition. Hooker is not far removed from Luther's "freedom of a Christian man." 
although it is a more urbane, sapiential approach to the considerable area where God has 
placed responsibility for ordering its own life firmly in tire hands of the church itself. 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM 


Transcendentalism was an intellectual reform movement, centered in the Boston area, 
during the 1830s and 1840s. Although the temi covered a wide range of diverse thought, 
its fundamental idea was a belief in the superiority of intuitive knowledge over sensory 
knowledge (the empiricism of the ENLIGHTENMENT). Looking to Plato. IMMANUEL 
KANT, and ROMANTICISM as spiritual ancestors, transcendentalism began to 
formalize in 1836 when RALPH WALDO EMERSON published his manifesto of the 
movement. Nature, and ORESTES BROWNSON wrote his social critique. -New Views 
of Christianity. Society and the Church. In addition to Emerson and Brownson. the names 
belonging to this group constitute a hall of fame in U.S. intellectual, cultural, and reform 
history: WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. Charles Dana. MARGARET FULLER. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. THEODORE PARKER. Elizabeth and Sophia Peabody. George 
Ripley. Henry David Thoreau. and many others. 

Many of those who played leading roles in the transcendental movement were 
Unitarian clergymen who believed that the source of religious truth was not to be found 
in the BIBLE, the CHURCH. Jesus, or TRADITION, but rather in intuition, which they 
deemed to he the internal voice of an immanent God. Some of t lie sc Unitarian ministers, 
such as Emerson and Ripley, left the church because they believed the institution was 
incapable of reform. Olivers, however, such as Charming and Parker, remained in the 
church and became instrumental in ecclesiastical change. At first most Unitarians 
considered Parker to he Isereticul. although 3.000 people each week came to I sear the 
gifted and controversial preacher. Over time, however. Unitarianism became what Parker 
advocated, and he is often credited as marking the emancipation of Unitarianism from all 
semblance of Christian ORTHODOXY. 

Because all people were capable of receiving intuitive revelation, all people, 
regardless of race, ethnic background (see ETHNICITY), or station in life, were to be 
valued. This caused the transcendentalism to be heavily involved in social reform, 
opposed to anything in society that devalued human worth and impeded human 
potentiality. Various transcendentalists emphasized different reforms, which included 
opposition to intemperance. PROSTITUTION. WAR (especially live Mexican War. 
which was perceived as an attempt to extend the boundaries of SLAVERY), a corrupt 
judicial system, and unjust economic practices that caused the rich to become richer and 
the poor to become poorer. Many transcendentalists were in the forefront to make 
EDUCATION available to all. The greatest contribution to social reform was the 
transcendentalists' opposition to slavery. Parker, one of the early American preachers to 
take an uncompromising stand against slavery, toured many of the nortlwrn states 
addressing the evils of slavery. Thoreau went to jail rather than pay taxes to support the 
Mexican War and wrote his still famous treatise. “On the Duty of Civil Disobedience." 
Intuition for the transcendentalists was "higher law," a standard that eclipsed judicial and 
ecclesiastical laws, even the U.S. Constitution. 
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Although short in duration as a foimal movement, tianscendentalism has had an 
enormous impact on American thought. Individuals such as Walt Whitman. EMILY 
DICKINSON. Charles William Eliot. John Dewey. MARY BAKER EDDY, and 
MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. have all acknowledged their indebtedness to various 
transcendentalists. 

See also Slavery. Abolition of: Unitarian Universalis! Association 
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TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


According 10 ihe Agreed Statement on Eucharistic Doctrine issued by the Anglican- 
Roman Catholic International Commission (1971). communion with Christ in the 
Eucharist “presupposes his true presence, effectually signified by rise bread and wine 
which, in this mystery, become his body and blood” (paragraph 6|. The word 
Ininsubstantiaiion occurs only in a footnote: "The word iransubsianiiaiicm is commonly 
used in the Roman Catholic Church to indicate that God acting in the eucharist effects a 
change in the inner reality of the elements. The term should be seen as affirming the fan 
of Christ's presence and of the mysterious and radical change which takes place. In 
contemporary Roman Catholic theology it is not understood as explaining how the 
change takes place." 

Pasehasius Radbenus (c. 79()-c. 8601 composed the first surviving Latin monograph 
on the Eucharist: the real presence of the flesh born of Maty, which suffered on the cross 
and rose from the dead, is miraculously multiplied by divine power, in a spiritual mode, 
at each consecration. His colleague Ratiamnus in the ninth century introduced a 
distinction between presence in figura and in ve riiaie. 

Berengar of Tours (e. 1010-1088) emphasized the fact of the real presence, 
acknowledging no physical change in the bread and wine. Lanfranc of Bee (c. 1010- 
1089) maintained like presence of tike invisible body of Christ, identical with the body 
born of Mary, but hidden under the spec ies of biead and wine. Between 1073 and 1078 
Guitmond of Aversa wrote of the elements being “substantially transmuted" (PL 
149:1467). 

An anonymous treatise dated to about 1140. originating probably in Paris and peihaps 
by the Oxford master Robert Pullen <d. 1146). contains what reads like an innovation: 
"not a transformation of a quality but. if I may say so. a transubstantio |sic| or 
transmutatio of one substance into another" (cf. Goering). By 1170 the woid is w idely 
used, as a noun as well as in verbal aixl adverbial forms. 

The word first appears in a conciliar text at Lateran IV 11215). in the verbal form: "by 
divine power bread and wine having been transubstantiated, iraitssuhnaniiaits. into the 
body and blood." This is not. and was not intended to Ire. a dogmatic definition. Three 
different understandings of tike concept continued to be regarded as orthodox lef. 
Jorissen): the substances of the bread and wine coexist with tire substances of Christ's 
body and blood: they are annihilated; and they are convened into tire substances of 
Christ’s body and blood. 

By the 1260s Thomas Aquinas was arguing that the third of these meanings is the only 
acceptable one. He wanted to secure the presence of Christ's body and blood in the 
sacrament secundum veritaiem. not solely secundum figuram or sicui in signo I Summit 
Theologiae 3.75.1). He knows that some have held tire coexistence position, but argues 
that it should be avoided "us heretical": noire of his four arguments involves Aristotelian 
philosophy (75.2). He knows that others held that the substances of tire bread and wine 
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are annihilated and replaced by those of Christ's body and blood: this view is "false.'' he 
says, because it depends on a mistaken analogy with local motion (75.3). Citing Eusebius 
of Emesa (as he thinks). Ambrose, and John Chrysostom, thus deliberately reaching hack 
to patristic authorities, he holds that this convertlo. unlike all "natural changes." is 
"totally supernatural, effected by God’s power alone": "can be called by a name propet to 
itself: transubstantiation" (75.4). In his study of Late ran IV for Giffredus of Anagni 
(Vises 27:424-4381. Aquinas holds that tire first view was condemned and the third (his 
own) defined by the Council. 

In 1306/07. in his Opus Oxotttense. John Duns Scotus, contending that coexistence 
and substitution made better sense, concluded nevertheless that 1-aieran IV had defined 
the less "reasonable" position: God. after all. was free to effect tire eucharistic presence as 
he willed. Invoking Lateran IV. the Council of Trent upheld transubstantiation against 
what was understood as MARTIN LUTHER’S doctrine of consuhstantiation. Whether 
this left Aquinas’s view as the only alternative is unclear, the substitution view scents to 
have remained the preferred option for many (cf. Wohlmuth). Luther himself seems not 
to have objected to any one else holding Aquinas's view, stupid as he thought it was. 

Elucidating the miracle of tire eucharistic change. Aquinas argues that, after the 
consecration, the accidents of the bread and wine remain (75.5). w ith no subject in which 
to inhere (77.1-2). This is Aristotelian terminology: yet Aquinas bases his theory on the 
first tireorern of tire Neoplatonist Libei de Causis: the first cause can suspend a second 
cause, and thus keep accidents in existence in the absence of tire substance of which they 
were the accidents (cf. Imbachi. 

Although John Wycliffe (c. 1330-13841 certainly taught a version of the coexistence 
view ("tiue bread naturally and Christ's body figuratively"), his principal objection was 
to the "madness" of the "accidents without a subject” thesis. Again, in article 28 of the 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND (1563). the word 
iraiuubstantiailon is rejected because it is taken to mean a metaphysical explanation in 
terms of tire separability of accidents from substance. 

In the seventeenth century and since. Descartes. Malebranche. and others sought to 
account for the eucharistic change in terms of natural SCIENCE. Such cffoits continued 
in the twentieth century (M.M.De Munynek. A.Mitterer. and B.Krempel since 1928: F. 
Selvaggi and C.Colonrbo since 1948). In the 1960s. turning to phenomenology, linguistic 
philosophy, and so foith. theologians reinteipreted transubstantiation in such temts as 
transfinalization and transignification (J.de Baeiocchi. P.Sclrooirenberg. E.Schillebeeckx). 

According to the authoritative Catechism of the Catholic Church (1992). the mode of 
Christ's eucharistic presence is "real’' inasmuch as it is "a substantial presence by which 
Christ. God and man. makes himself wholly and entirely present" (41374). This involves 
a "conversion of tire bread and wine into Christ’s body and blood." as attested by John 
Chrysostom and Ambrose of Milan (41375). Finally, recalling tire Council of Trent. 'Ibis 
change the holy Catholic Church has fittingly and properly called transubstantiation" 
(41376). In effect philosophical explanations are tacitly set aside, and the word 
transubstantiation is equaled with its patristic antecedents. 

See idso Catholicism. Protestant Reactions: Lord's Supper 
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TRAVELS AND PILGRIMAGES 


Travels and pilgrimages have taken many forms in the history of Protestantism, and have 
often involved varied combinations of missionary activity, cultivation of personal piety , 
and spiritually motivated use of leisure time. While travel has been viewed as a means of 
self-improvement. Protestants have tended to be wary of treating particular places as 
especially holy. Pilgrimage practices carried out by Roman Catholic or Orthodox 
Christians arc sometimes criticized as being idolatrous because they are said to involve 
worship of specific objects as opposed to submission to an omnipresent and omnipotent 
God. Sacred journeys are likely to be seen by Protestants as means of cultivating both 
personally meaningful religious experience and deeper engagement with Scriptures. 
Pilgrimage has also been viewed in metaphorical ways as symbolizing movement 
towards salvation and union with the divine. 


Reformed and Puritan Origins 


Opposition to pilgrimage was an important part of the Protestant Reformation in the 
sixteenth century. Reformers objected to offering prayeis to dead saints or going on 
pilgrimages in order to gain miraculous cures and salvation. These forms of worship 
appealed to mix the spiritual and the material in ways that were considered to be 
misdirected, not least becaase they attempted to confine an infinite God w ithin finite and 
humanly constructed forms. MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546) felt that indulgences 
(grants of remission of sini. often gained through pilgrimage, reflected tire corruption of 
the church and the papacy. JOHN CALVIN <1509-15641 claimed that miracles had 
ceased at the end of the time of the Apostles. As the scholar Erasmus (c. 1466-15361 had 
done before him. Calvin attempted to expose the worship of relics and images as both 
superstitious and naive. Part of his aim was to move religious focus from physical objects 
toward the development of an inner piety, thus allowing tl>e Holy Spirit to operate 
through the Word. The REFORMATION in Europe frequently led to iconoclasm. 
abandonment of old sites of worship, and even the outlawing of pilgrimage. 

Nonetheless, the notion of the spiritual journey took hold as an inlluential part of 
Protestant thought. JOHN BUNYAN'S (1628-1688) Pilgrim s Progress, first published 
in 1678. became a classic text for Puritans and has remained an important source of 
inspiration for Protestants (and other Christians) ever since. Bunyan wrote at a time of 
personal and political tuibulence. in an ENGLAND marked by civil war as well as 
persecution against nonconformists. His book documents the search for truth and 
salvation by the central character, called Christian, who overcomes worldly temptation. 
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doubt. and despair on (lie long road from a city of destruction to a celestial city. Bunyan 
drew on biblical and Calvinist imagery, including tlw constant battle between forces of 
light and darkness. He combined realistic details of everyday life with religious allegory 
as he depicted the lonely Puritan snuggle with the self as well as the external world. The 
linking of salvation with sacrifice and selfdenial is also emphasized, with Christian 
running away from his family at the beginning of the story as he cries out his longing for 
'Life. life, eternal life." 

Similar themes were evident in the thinking of Puritans and Pietists in live early years 
of settlement in North America. The whole of life could be seen as a symbolic journey, 
an exile in the wilderness that might ultimately lead to dwelling peimanently with God. 
Existence in the world involved much toil, but was also an inisei quest of the individual 
< located within the church) toward death or perhaps potential salvation. Pioneers learned 
to view their situation through language and nxrtaphor derived from both live New and the 
Old Testaments. They sometimes saw themselves as akin to Israelites, close to Zion—the 
hill wheic Israel’s altar had been placed, which came in Christian thought to ivpresent the 
church and the route towaid salvation for God's people. INCREASE MATHER 11639- 
1723). the leading Puiitan theologian of the late seventeenth century, licensed the first 
American reprint of Pilgrim .< Progress; and indeed talked of his own life as a pilgrimage 
on earth. A folk image of pilgrimage was linked to travel across the new land, and 
pioneers frequently gave the name Zion to newly founded settlements. 


From Mission to Tourism 


The sense of Christianizing and domesticating the wildcntess was also evident in the 
actions of sectarian groups such as the Mormons as they moved westward across the 
landscape in lire nineteenth century. Follower* of this movement likened themselves to 
Pilgrims crossing the Atlantic in the Mayflower. They gave the name of Jordan to a river 
flowing near Salt Lake in Utah, and that of Zion to a nearby canyon. In addition, the 
pilgrimage metaphor could he adapted for the purposes of missionaries who played an 
important part in European colonialism. Such evangelical travelers again invoked 
Bunyan’s text (as well as the wandering imagery derived from Exodus) as they 
constructed narratives of their own journeys into the wilderness. Thus the apparent 
savagery of local people in AFRICA, tire so-called "Dark Continent." was juxtaposed 
with the enlightenment of imperial mission, just as the African landscape could be seen 
as akin to a biblical desert. Eventually, dissenting black Christians would themselves 
appropriate biblical imagery of wandering towaid a Promised I .and as a symbol of 
potential liberation from colonial bonds. 

Improvements in systems of communication and transport evident in the nineteenth 
century proved to be of benefit to many types of travelers. They were instrumental in the 
emergence of new forms of leisure associated with journeying, at least among those who 
could afford to pay for passage by rail or steamship. Often, travel was perceived to be 
self-improving as well as an opportunity for pleasure, reflecting influences from the 
European Grand Tour as well as a characteristically Piotestunt mistrust of men* idleness. 
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An example of the combining of secular enjoyment with spiritual edification was 
provided by live development of Laurel Hill Cemetery by the Quaker John Smith 11798- 
1881 >. The site not only provided a final resting place for notable figuies in the Protestant 
world, but was also a scmirutal location, suitable for excursions from neaiby 
Philadelphia. Contemporary guidebooks to the cemetery suggested that visitors might sec 
themselves as pilgrims, and in the absence of a Catholic cult of the saints, the place could 
prompt meditations on the achievements and exemplary character of those who had 
passed away. 

For more ambitious travelers, the Victorian era saw the development of the package 
tour and the beginnings of organized movement around the globe. Thomas Cook (1 SOS- 
1892) had been a preacher and secretary of a temperance society in England before he 
started to atrange group tours on a commercial basis. Among his many activities, he 
prov ided the opportunity for thousands of travelers to visit the HOLY LAND as pan of a 
more extensive tour around the Middle East. Increased British presence in the area, 
prompted by the weakness of the Ottoman Empire and the desire to maintain a Western 
presence in important trade routes, meant that access to Palestine was much easier than 
before. Cook's illustiious customers included Mark Twain and. in 1890. Kaiser Wilhelm, 
grandson of Queen Victoria, but his main achievement was to provide reliable, safe 
transput! to people of varying economic means. 

Many Victorian visitors to the Holy Land were evangelical in outlook. On their 
journeys they would bring BIBLES and hymn books in order to hold services at holy 
spots. Visits often confirmed such pious tourists in their assumption that Western culture 
and Protestantism were superior to other forms of belief, and at times the journey was 
seen as an oppoitunity to convert the local populace and even redeem the Holy Land 
itself. Their visits reflected their religious convictions in other ways. In Jerusalem. 
Protestants might walk along the Via Dolorosa but would not incorporate the Stations of 
the Cross as would Roman Catholics. In addition. Protestants were frequently highly 
suspicious of certain sites as mere tourist traps and fraudulent representations of the 
Bible. They attempted to avoid any tendency to see special grace or sanctity as being 
inherent in particular places. The Holy Land was ideally regarded not as holy in and of 
itself, but as a powerful catalyst for the cultivation of spiritually powerful experiences 
rooted in the interaction between believer and Bible. Thus the Sea of Galilee was a 
favorite spot for Protestant visitors, not only because Christ had taught and preached 
there, hut because the site constituted a landscape rather than a church or monastery that 
had been filled with alien religious paraphernalia. Similarly, the rocky topography of the 
Garden Tomb allowed evangelicals to imagine that they were viewing a biblical place 
uncluttered by later distractions. Conviction in the lasting troth of the Bible was 
reinforced by such visits at a time when the historical validity of Scripture was being 
placed under question by new techniques of textual analysis and wider forces of 
secularization ev ident in the Western world. 
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The Present 


Despite many predictions of the end of religion that have been made since the nineteenth 
century, both Protestantism and pilgrimage continue to flourish. Volume of travel in 
general has of course increased dramatically. Although many shrines of medieval 
devotion did not survive the ravages of the Reformation in Europe, they were often 
restored in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Today, such sites frequently 
reflect the ecumenical relations between faiths that are a feature of modern spirituality. 
Thus in England, the site of Walsingham provides a good example of tire complex 
pluralism evident in much contemporary religion. Situated in the rural county of Norfolk, 
in eastern England, it contains both an ANGLO-CATHOLIC and a Roman Catholic 
shrine as well as an Orthodox presence. Tire site has mythic origins in pre-Norman, 
eleventh-century England, and the modern restoration of pilgrimage is a revival of links 
with a past spirituality that was evident before the Reformation. In common with many 
pilgrimage shrines, a connection is made with the landscape of the Holy Land, as the 
village is sometimes called England's Nazareth. Visitors include tourists as well as 
devout representatives of a variety of Christian denominations, while on occasion the site 
plays host to vocal demonstrations from Protestant evangelicals who accuse high 
Anglicans of idolatry. The site of Glastonbury in southwest England is equally complex 
in its historical and contemporary associations. It has become the site of a revival of 
medieval Christianity alongside the flourishing of New Age spirituality. Pilgrimage 
badges have been reintroduced by local clergy in an effort to echo ancient tradition, and 
since 1986 the main Anglican and Roman Catholic pilgrimages have been held 
simultaneously in order to express unity. As at Walsingham and many other pilgrimage 
sites around the world, the boundaries between tourism and pilgrimage, secular and 
sacred travel, have become hard to define. For Mormons, who have spread throughout the 
world since the nineteenth century, visits to the American "homeland." and Utah in 
particular, represent the opportunity to combine holiday travel with overtly religious 
activity. 

Protestant evangelicals may shy from the associations of live word pilgrimage, yet they 
have continued to engage in travel for sacred purposes. Africa and LATIN AMERICA in 
particular have proved to be fertile missionary fields over live past century and more, and 
in many cases Protestants have competed with Islamic and Catholic presences in contexts 
that have received waves of missionary activity over hundreds of years. In addition, 
travel closer to the pilgrimage model has been evident among such Christians. Pilgrimage 
motifs can be discerned in North American Protestant rural and kinship-based revivalist 
gatherings and prayer meetings, as well as annual evangelical gatherings such as "Spring 
Harvest” in England. Primitive Baptists in the United States have maintained live 
Calvinist tradition of seeing themselves as pilgrims and strangers in a barren land. The 
image of live traveling pilgrim fits the actual movements of elders and laity as they move 
from one church to another. It echoes in many Protestant hymns, including the famous 
lines "Guide me. O thou great Jehovah. Pilgrim through this barren land." Meanwhile. 
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ihe Christian Zionist movement has refocused attention on Jerusalem as a key location 
for millenarian and apocalyptic predictions of Christ's Second Coming. The International 
Christian Embassy, based in Jerusalem, organizes annual Feast of Tabernacles 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem. These occasions are meant to enact the "coming up of the 
nations to Jerusalem" as described in Leviticus. Drawn from around the globe. Christian 
Zionists not only visit the sites of Christ's historical life and death, but also see their 
actions as contributing to the divine redemptive plan for the future of the world. 

Other developments in the Protestant world reflect contemporary processes of 
globalization as well as the ability of Christians to take advantage of new 
communications technologies. During the 199<>s the 'Toronto Blessing" entailed many 
thousands of Protestant charismatic! visiting Toronto Airport Christian Fellowship in the 
hope of gaining access to a large-scale manifestation of the Holy Spirit. Tire plrenomenon 
of tike blessing itself spread through ministries and congregations around the world, and 
news of its diffusion was relayed by word of mouth, television images, faxes, and the 
Internet. Some devotees described the journey to Toronto as akin to a pilgrimage 
experience. Although apparently highly contemporary and specific to a certain branch of 
Protestantism, the Toronto Blessing revealed characteristics evident in much of the 
histoiy of Protestant travel and pilgrimage. Specific objects were not deployed as the 
focus of worship and the locale of the Toronto Fellowship was not considered to he 
special or holy in itself. 

IXrspite frequently voiced overt opposition to pilgrimage, both literal and metaphorical 
travel have proved to be important aspects of many forms of Protestantism throughout the 
centuries since live Reformation. Journeying for pious purposes has provided 
opportunities for sacrifice as well as spiritual development, spreading of the Word to the 
unconverted, and furthering personal union with God. In common w ith many forms of 
pilgrimage and travel carried out by people of different cultures and faiths, moving 
temporarily aw ay from home can he seen as a rite of passage that has important effects on 
individual and collective identity. 
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TRIBAL MOVEMENTS (INDIA) 


The great majority of Christians in INDIA <90 pereent at the time of the 1991 census) 
were equally divided among three groups: the ancient community of St. Thomas 
Christians in the southwestern state of Kerala, the dalits (the people formerly identified as 
outcastes or untouchables) found throughout the country, and the tiibals found 
everywhere in the country but concentrated in the central, eastern, and northeastern 
regions. The great majority of St. Thomas Christians belong to the Oriental Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic traditions. Tlie earliest numerically significant responses to the 
Protestant missionaries who began working in India came from among the dalit peoples 
of Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh in the midnineteenth century. Tl»e scale of this 
response led to a new MISSIOLOGY. Instead of prioritizing work among the higher 
caste peoples on the theory that they would then be responsible for the evangelization of 
the lower classes. Protestant missions began to emphasize work among tike marginalized 
groups. By the end of tike nineteenth century this had come to include live tribal peoples. 
At the beginning of the twenty-first century Christianity was growing more rapidly 
among the tribal peoples than any other group. Although they represent only 8 percent of 
the Indian population, they now constitute one third of the Christians. 

The first historically significant movement of tribal peoples to Christianity took place 
in Jharkhand. The Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Mission began work there among the 
Munda and Oraon tribes in 1850. The legal aid provided by the missionaries to like people 
who were being dispossessed of their ancestral lands by outsiders led to large-scale 
movements to Christianity. By the end of the century there were over 50.000 Protestant 
Christians in this area. At that time they were divided among Lutheran and Anglican 
churches. A later movement to Christianity led by Belgian Jesuits resulted in the 
emergence of a large tribal Christian community. The tribes of Jharkhand represent those 
Indian tribals collectively referred to as "adivasis" (original inhabitants). These tribes are 
concentrated in an area stretching across the center of India from Orissa in the cast to 
Maharashtra in the west. 

Although t lie re are many adivasi Christians, the great majority < approximately 75 
percent) of tribal Christians belongs to the Indo-Mongolian tribes of North East India 
<NE1). Tribals are either in the majority or are significant minorities in live eight states of 
the region. Tl»e Christian movement tltere was begun by American Baptist and Welsh 
Presbyterian missionaries in the 1830s and 1840s. first in the Assam plains and then in 
the hills of what is today Meghalaya. During the nineteenth century Christian 
communities began to be established by them in Nagaland. Manipur, and Mizoram. There 
were also significant migrations of Lutherans from Jh.ukh.ind. They came to work as 
contrac t laborers in the tea gardens of Assam and stayed on as permanent settlers. 

The largest church in tike region is the Council of Baptist Churches in North East India 
tCBCNEI). with some 900.000 communicant membeis distributed through the states of 
Assam. Meghalaya. Nagaland. Manipur, and Arunacha! Pradesh. The second largest 
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Protestant church is the Presbyterian Church of India iPCI) with congregations in 
Meghalaya. Mizoram. Assam, and Manipur. A constituent member of the PCI. the 
Presbyterian Church of Mizoram, spends half of its annual income on missionary work 
outside its own area—including missions in Nepal and Taiwan. These and tire smaller 
Protestant denominations work cooperatively in the Noith East India Christian Council. 
The Roman Catholic church began significant work in the region in tire third decade of 
the twentieth century. It began to grow rapidly after the constraints imposed by tire 
British government were removed after Indian Independence in 1947. 

Although tire rapid growth of Christianity among the tribal peoples of Northeast India 
is the result of tire convergence of a number of different historical developments, the free 
church Protestantism of the pioneer MISSIONS was an important contributing factor. It 
was relatively easy to adapt the traditional lay- and village-based polities of the tribes to 
the Christianity that these missionaries introduced. The Protestant emphasis on the 
centrality of tire BIBLE in the language of the people coupled with tire evangelical 
emphasis on EDUCATION as a means of bringing about religious and social change 
created effective means for the people to maintain their distinctive identities in the 
modern work! to which they were increasingly exposed. Because the tribal languages had 
no written form, a written language had to be created for them. Protestants were 
responsible for putting the languages of over fifty different tribes into written form. The 
creation of a standard language for an entire tribe, tire introduction of the first literature of 
which first portions and then the whole of the Bible was the most impoitant part, the 
opening of schools, and the establishment of ecclesiastical organizations brought into 
existence a new POLITY through which distinctive tribal identities could continue to be 
expressed. 

See ului Baptists. Bible Translation: Lutheranism: Missionary Organizations; 
Presbyterianism 
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TRIBULATIONISM 


Generally, 4, lribulation" refeis 10 the suffering of God's people during life on eanh. The 
basic Christian confessions of faith look forward to the return of Christ to judge the living 
and the dead, bringing an end to this period of suffering, persecution, distress, and 
trouble. 

A more specific use of '‘tribulation" is found within some Protestant eschatological 
positions. Jesus's reference to "great tribulation" (Matthew 24:21: cf. Revelation 7:14) is 
interpicted by some as a reference to a specific period of time. Perspectives on the 
tribulation generally are connected to millennial views (see MILLENARIANS AND 
MILLENN1AUSM). Amillennialists and postmillennialists tend to interpret even this 
language of "tribulation" as a description of the suffering characterizing the present age. 
peihaps with an escalation in intensity as the return of Christ approaches. 

Although agreeing that people of God have always enduied suffering, 
premillennialists expect a period of severe and unparalleled tribulation immediately 
before the return of Christ. For some this period is of indeterminate length. For otheis. 
particularly evangelical Protestant premillennialists. the length of this period is delineated 
in Daniel's vision of "seventy weeks" (Daniel 9:24-27). The "weeks" or “sevens" in this 
vision are interpreted as weeks of years, thus live "seventy weeks" are 490 years. The first 
sixty-nine years conclude with the death of the Messiah. Then there is an indctcmiinate 
gap of time until the fulfillment of the seventieth week, live seven years of great 
tribulation. Many of these premillennialists take a futurist approach to the Apocalypse 
described by John, also interpreting Revelation 4-19 as describing this tribulation period. 

Evangelical Protestant premillennial eschatological perspectives can also be delineated 
according to belief in the RAPTURE of live CHURCH in connection with the tribulation. 
Primarily on the basis of I Thessalonians 4.163.000 many believe that tlsc second coming 
of Christ occurs in two stages. According to the pietribulation tapture view, before the 
seven years of tribulation the church will be "caught up” (raptured) to escape this period 
of divine judgment because God has promised believers deliverance from wrath il 
Thessalonians 1:10: 5:9). Oliver premillennialists hold to a post-tribulation rapture, 
believing that the rapture occurs after the tribulation, immediately before the second 
coming of Christ. A variety of mediating views are found among premillennialists. some 
seeing the raptuie at the midpoint of live tapture or at some other point before the end. 

Although differences exist among premillennialists concerning the rapture of the 
church and live tribulation, all agree that the church age is marked by persecution and 
suffering and that the blessed hope of all Christians is the return of Christ to establish an 
eternal kingdom of righteousness and peace (Titus 2:13). 

See aka Eschatology : Evangelicalism 
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TROELTSCH, ERNST (1865-1923) 


German sociologist and theologian. Troeltseh was born near Augsburg in 1865 and 
studied THEOLOGY in Erlangen. Beilin, and Gottingen. At Gottingen he was impressed 
by the teachings of ALBRECHT RITSCHL and his attempt to conceptualize 
Protestantism in terms of modernity. No sooner had he begun to study theology then 
Troeltseh asked how one could justify adherence to the Christian faith in a world marked 
by the scientific discourse. Troeltseh taught systematic theology in Bonn from 1892 to 
1894 and then in Heidelberg from 1894 to 1915. In 1910 he began teaching in the Arts 
and Sciences faculty as well. There he encountered MAX WEBER, with whom he 
developed a true intellectual kinship, and Heinrich Rickert who. after Wilhelm Dilthey. 
helped to establish the scientific character of cultural studies. Noted theologian, 
philosopher, sociologist, and intellectual. Troeltseh died in Berlin in 1923. 

In 1915 Troelstch received the professorial chair of philosophy at the University of 
Berlin, considered at the time the most important professorship in GERMANY. This 
chair allowed him to pursue his work free of any ecclesiastic constraint. Considered the 
'theologian of the history of religions school.” one fundamental question permeated his 
entire work, which is how to reconcile the relativism of historical research with the 
absoluteness of Christianity. Troeltseh. who was politically and culturally active in the 
Germany of his time, was a member of the German Democratic Party. As a parliamentary 
undersecretary of state in the Prussian ministry of culture front 1919 to 1920 he 
contributed to the formulation of Prussia's ecclesiastical policy upon the reorganization 
of Germany in 1919. 

The scope of his work went beyond the field of Protestant theology and dealt with the 
philosophy of history and live sociology of religion. This is why his work involved the 
social and cultural sciences. Today his thoughts on the confrontation between Christianity 
and the modern world offer the opportunity to rediscover his ideas. By pointing out that 
the "European wor ld is made up of Antiquity and modernity" and that Christianity, while 
setting them apart, unites both legacies. Troeltseh invites the attention of anyone thinking 
about European culture and the role of Christianity. 

In 1912 Troeltseh published a socio-history of Christianity as the account of tire social 
doctrines of Christian churches: Die Soziiillehren tier cMsillchen Kirihen uiul Gmppen 
(The Social Teachings of tire Christian Churches). According to him. no Christian era can 
be considered as normative. Each one has its own relationship with the proclamation of 
Jesus, which can itself Ire considered as the first typical period of Christianity. Next came 
Pauline Christianity, ancient Christianity, medieval Christianity. LUTHERANISM. 
CALVINISM, and ascetic Protestantism. These typical periods themselves must be 
linked with three main types of religious organizations: the Church, tire Sen. and the 
Afv.tr/tu/. Tire Church type is an institution that precedes its members and integrates all 
the faithful, no matter tire degree or quality of their religiosity. The religious organization 
of the Church type, establislred worldwide, maintains positive relations with its 
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sociocultural environment. The Sect type corresponds to the voluntary grouping of 
believers who are said to he breaking away from society, while tire Mystical type 
corresponds to the fluid network of individuals who ate sharing their direct religious 
experience, beyond ritual mediations and dogma. Troeltsch's Christianity itself, by taking 
the shape of free and pure individual religiosity that fully paitakes in the questions of its 
time, approximates the latter type. His theology may be spiritualistic, as he himself 
admitted, but his attention to the history and types of religious organizations made him 
acknowledge tire importance of the organization for religious transmission. This 
typology, similar to the Church/Sect typology of Max Weber, was debated by many 
sociologists of religions who speak of "Weber-Troeltschian" typology. H. RICHARD 
NIEBUHR drew from it in his famous study. The Social Sources of Denominaiionalism 
(1929). Besides his interest in the Mystical type. Troeltsch's originality is found in his 
insistence on a "Free-Church” model, an intermediary religious organization that, 
although having the sectarian characteristics of voluntaty groupings of converts, is 
nonetheless strongly integrated and involved in society. 

Troeltsch. like Weber, believed that Protestantism contributed to the rise of the 
modern world's ideals. While pointing out the great differences between 
LUTHERANISM and CALVINISM in this relation to modernity, he especially insisted 
on the ruptures between what he called "old Protestantism” (Lutheran and Calvinist 
Protestantism at live beginning, which Ive perceived as still very much limited by medieval 
culture) and "modem Protestantism." Since live end of live eighteenth century live latter 
had given up trying to subordinate state and CULTURE to the criteria of revelation. It 
accepted the existence of an autonomous secular world by its side, thus nuking religion a 
matter of personal conviction and personal initiative. According to Troeltsch ascetic 
Protestantism practiced by Puritans and BAPTISTS embodies this modern Protestantism 
(see PURITANISM). Along those lines l>e painted out its historical importance as creator 
of civilization as he compared its impact to that of medieval Catholicism. 

While demonstrating that, similar to other religions, Christianity was at different times 
in its history a purely historical and conditioned phenomenon. Troeltsch sought to explain 
that because it was the "strongest and most intense revelation of a personalis! religiosity.” 
it represented lire "highest religious truth that we know .” 

See also Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism: Sociology of Protesuntism 
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TUTU, DESMOND MPILO (1931-) 


South African churchman and statesman. Tutu was bom in Klciksdotp. Transvaal (now 
Gauthengk SOUTH AFRICA on October 7. 1931. Tlw son of a teacher, he was greatly 
influenced as a boy by the missionary priest TREVOR HUDDLESTON. Tutu became a 
teacher and. while so working, studied for the B.A. degree at the University of South 
Africa. Thereafter he entered St Peter's College. Rosettenville. to study for the Anglican 
ministry, being ordained deacon in I960 and priest in 1961. Further theological study in 
Britain brought the B.D. and M.Th. of the University of London and parish experience in 
ENGLAND. He returned to South Africa to teach at the Federal (i.e.. ecumenical! 
Theological Seminary, and then to Lesotho to teach at live University of Botswana. 
Lesotho, and Swaziland front 1970 to 1972. 

From 1972 to 1975 he was associate director of the Theological Education Fund of the 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES and responsible for grants to universities and 
SEMINARIES in AFRICA to improve their theological education resources. Before his 
term with the fund was complete, he was back in South Africa as dean of Johannesburg. 
He now became one of the most prominent voices in the country raised against live 
suffering created by tlte policy of apartheid. This prominence was briefly interrupted by 
his election as bishop of Lesotho in 1976. By 1978. however, he was back as general 
secretary of the South African Council of Churches. Under his leadership the Council 
became one of the most effective legal organs of opposition to government policy. 
Although trenchant and outspoken. Tutu always spoke in Christian terms and from 
Christian premises, with emphasis on the meaning of tire Cross, never advocating 
violence, so that it was hard to find grounds to silence him. His public activity continued 
after his elec tion as bishop of Johannesbur g in 1985 and as archbishop of Cape Town and 
metropolitan of the Church of the Province of South Africa the following year. His 
reputation abroad, his eloquence, and charismatic presence gave potency to his calls for 
boycotts of South African exports to Europe and North AnKiiea and for a ban on 
investments in South Africa. The personal impact Ire had was indicated in the award of 
the Nobel Peace Pri/c in 1984. 

As apartheid and white minority rule crumbled. Tutu became a mediating figure, tire 
meeting between F.W. de Klerk and Nelson Mandela that inaugurated the new South 
Africa in 1994 took place in the archbishop's garden. He called for reconciliation based 
on full aeknow ledgnxrnt of past honors, repentance, and forgiveness. Before he retired as 
archbishop in 1996. he had secured the embodiment of tlrese ideas in a national Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission, which he chaired, taking evidence from those who had 
suffered and tlrose who had inflicted suffering, and “opening wounds to cleanse them." It 
is one of the most striking modern examples of the application of Christian thinking in 
the public sphere. It has been imitated in other areas of endemic violence, but not usually 
w ith such rigor or such coherent Christian thinking. 
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TYNDALE, WILLIAM (c. 1494-1536) 


English reformer. Tyndale can justly be said to be the founder of the REFORMATION in 
England among the people. In the early sixteenth century the church continued to forbid 
the reading of even a few words of lire BIBLE in English, under lire direst penalties 
(including that of being burned alive). Tyndale set out to give all English-speaking people 
the whole Bible printed in English, from the original languages of Greek for the New 
Testament and Hebrew for the Old Testament. inste^J of the Church's Latin. He did it at 
the cost of his life. 

Initiated by him. the complete English Bible, in various versions owing almost 
everything to his work, became the most widely read and studied text in the English 
language. Such new knowledge rapidly revolutionized national religious thinking, 
removing many of the church's practices and doctiines (such as Purgatory I. which were 
not found in the Bible, and allowing each believer to meet God without any intermediary 
priest or hierarehy—guided by the entire Gospels and Epistles of St. Paul. 

Eightv-three percent of tire New Testament in the famous King James Version of 1611 
is pure Tyndale. and only a little less in the Old Testament. Tire global effect of that 
version is incalculable. 


Life 


Tyndale was bom around 1494 in Gloucestershire. England. As a schoolchild he learned 
the new. g«ri/ Humanist Latin. He attended the University of Oxford where, after his 
B.A. and M.A.. he learned Greek, then beginning to be taught more widely. He may have 
gone on to Cambridge, where Desiderius Erasmus had been teaching Greek. 

Back in Gloucestershire, as tutor to tire children of Sir John and Lady Walsh, he 
recognized his life’s vocation, to translate and print the Bible in English. An ignorant 
cleric at the Walsh's table had remarked that "we were better without God's law than the 
Pope's.” To this Tyndale famously replied that if God spared his life he would "cause the 
boy that driveth the plough to know more of Scripture than thou dost." 

In 1516 the original Greek New Testament hail been printed for tire first time by 
Erasmus. Tyndale in around 1522 sought permission of the bishop of London. Cuthbert 
Tunstall (a friend of Erasmus), to translate it into English and print it. Tunstall snubbed 
him. and Tyndale soon left for Germany, where in 1525 MARTIN LUTHER S first 
German New Testament (from the Greek) was already a bestseller. In Cologne Tyndale 
worked with a good local printer, but he was betrayed and lied up the Rhine to tire safe 
Lutheran city of Worms. There in 1526 he produced one of the great treasures of Western 
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culiuie. his fusi English New Testament. Pocket-size, it was smuggled down the Rhine in 
hales of cloth, and into English and Scottish ports. Within eight years nearly 20.000 
copies (with piracies from Antwerp printerst had been bought. Only two of the original 
survive. 


Antwerp 


Somewhere in Germany. Tyndale learned Hebrew, which was virtually unknown in 
England. He moved to Antwerp, a port with thriving trade with England and many 
printers. In 1530. copies, also pocket-size, of his translation of the Pentateuch (the first 
time that Hebrew had ever been translated into English! reached English poets and were 
snapped up. At Creation God was seen and heard to say not Fiat lux et lux eiut. hut “Let 
there be light: and there was light.” 

His printer in Antwerp. Marten de Keyser. produced four or five other books by 
Ty ndale. notably his Obedience of a Christian Man (1528). This, also smuggled into 
England, was. like his New Testament and Pentateuch, immediately banned, with copies 
hunted by the English bishops, and the owners punished (sometimes with death). In 
Obedience. Tyndale countered the Ire being put about (principally by Thomas More) that 
reformers (such as Luther) preached sedition and bloody rebellion. Tyndale showed from 
the New Testament that a Christian's obedience was to the ruler , who had also to be 
obedient to God. King Henry VIII himself, shown a copy by his wife-to-be. Anne 
Boleyn. approved. 

Tyndale revised his New Testament in 1534. this time with prologues to the books 
(especially Paul’s Epistle to the Romans I and a few explanatory notes. This was also 
widely read (Queen Anise's personal copy has survived). He also at this time translated 
the second quarter of the Old Testament, again the first time live Hebrew text was 
translated into English. 

Tyndale’s enemies were led apparently by the new bishop of larndon. the ruthless 
John Stokesley. and were under the banner of the gross attacks on "heretics" by Thomas 
More (whose treatment of them makes an ugly blot on his reputation) at first in Latin, and 
then by permission in English. Attacked in print at length by More. Tyndale was again 
betrayed. He was arrested, charged with heresy, and imprisoned in a dark, dank cell in 
Vilvoorde Castle, outside Brussels, for sixteen months, without proper clothing or a light. 
On October 6. 1536. before a large self-congratulatory assembly of churchmen, he was 
taken out and burned. Because he was a scholar, he was allowed to be strangled as the 
fire was lit. 

Ty ndale died ignorant of his tremendous influence. First, the language he had created 
(unusual for the time) fed into English-speaking consciousness forever after, so that many 
of his phrases are still in common speech (e.g.. "the spirit is willing” and "the powers that 
he”). Second, his friend John Rogers completed publication of his work, and within 
twelve months of his death it was licensed by King Henry VIII: this went on to be the 
basis of all the great English Bible translations that followed, even until today. Third, 
what he opened has never been shut up. 
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See also Bible Translation: Bible and Literature: Bible Societies 
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ULSTER 


Ulster is the most nonliein of Ireland's foui provinces and the only province in which a 
majority of the population has ever been Protestant. This was attnbuted to colonization 
from Britain, chiefly in the seventeenth century, differentiating Ulster from the rest of 
Ireland and leading to paitition in 1921 when six of Ulster's nine counties remained part 
of the United Kingdom as Northern Ireland, but with a hostile Catholic and Irish 
nationalist minority. The identification of religious and political loyalties spawned violent 
sectarian conflict, and whereas the main churches are committed to reconciliation, 
popular Protestantism remains notoriously anti-Catholic. 


The Reformation in Ireland 


Protestantism was never an indigenous growth in IRELAND but a transplant from 
ENGLAND. Ireland was an English colony from live twelfth century, and the Irish 
Reformation, establishing the Church of Ireland on the model of live CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, was an act of state without popular support. It was perceived as an aspect of 
English colonization, resisted by Gaelic Ireland which was claiming religious legitimacy 
in the name of Catholicism, supported by the pope and Counter Reformation Spain. In the 
last decade of ELIZABETH I’s reign. Ulster's Gaelic chieftains led a nine-year rebellion 
ending in defeat, leaving Ulster devastated and depopulated, ripe for fresh colonization. 


Protestantism in Ulster 


Colonists from SCOTLAND and England brought Protestantism to Ulster in the 
seventeenth century. Many of the Scots were Presbyterians and a religious revival, 
anticipating similar REVIVALS in colonial Amer ica a century later, strengthened their 
PRESBYTERIANISM. Originally Presbyterians were accommodated within the 
established Church of Ireland but when CHURCH AND STATE combined to bring the 
Irish church into closer conformity with the Laudian Church of England. Presbyterians 
were expelled as nonconformists. NONCONFORMITY was illegal but a Scots army 
came to Ulster in 1642 in response to a Catholic rebellion in 1641. and its chaplains 
formed a presbytery in Carrickfergus. beginning the institutional history of Ulster 
Presbyterianism. During live subsequent Cromwellian interregnum, other Dissenters, 
including Independents. BAPTISTS, and Quakers (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF), 
arrived in Ireland, although then numbers remained small. The restoration of monarchy 
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and of ihc established Church of Ireland after 1660 brought difficulties for Dissenters as 
well as Catholics but the Irish colonial government could not afford to alienate Ulster's 
Scots settlers completely and TOLERATION was gradually extended to Presbyterians 
who joined with their fellow Protestants in supporting William 111 against Janies II and 
Catholic Ireland in 1689. From 1690 onward a Synod of Ulster met annually as the 
Presbyterians' governing body but in the eighteenth century they suffered fresh 
disabilities under penal legislation aimed primarily at Catholics. 


The Eighteenth Century 


Presbyterians also suffered conflicts in the eighteenth century between conservative 
Calvinists (Old Lights! and liberals (New Lightsi. and the successful advance of New 
Light brought Presbyterian dissenters from Scotland. Secede is and Covenanters who 
established congregations and presbyteries in Ulster. Large numbers of Presbyterians, 
suffering economic hardship as tenant farmers, as well as religious disabilities, emi¬ 
grated to colonial America in die eighteenth century in the footsteps of Francis Makemie. 
the Ulster Presbyterian minister who is lionored as the Father of American 
Presbyterianism. 

Inspired by the American and FRENCH REVOLUTIONS. Ulster Presbyterians were 
in the vanguard of a movement to unite Protestant. Catholic, and Dissenter in Ireland to 
establish an independent nonsectarian Irish state. The disastrous failure of their rebellion 
rn 1798 led to the Act of Union in 1801. which replaced the Irish parliament and 
government by direct rule from Westminster. 


The Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 


Conflict came in the nineteenth century when tlie restoration of the Irish parliament. 
Home Rule, became the political objective of Catholic Ireland and Protestants resisted, 
insisting the Home Rule would be Rome Rule, following the concession of full civil 
rights to Catholics. Political tensions were exacerbated by religious friction as 
EVANGELICALISM inspired a Protestant crusade to evangelize Roman Catholics, 
provoking their resentment as they experienced their own renewal movement in 
Ultramontanism. emphasizing papal AUTHORITY and devotion to Mary. In Ulster 
evangelicalism exploded tn the revival of 1859. intensifying Protestant anti-Catholicism, 
with Baptists and PLYMOUTH BRETHREN growing in numbers and mission halls and 
evangelical agencies proliferating. 

When Home Rule became an imminent prospect in 1912 Ulster Protestants prepared 
to resist in arms, with the result that Ireland was partitioned in 1921. The Catholic and 
nationalist minority in Northern Ireland resented partition and their subjection to its 
Protestant and Unionist parliament, which regarded them as subversive and discriminated 
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against them in vaiious ways. A Catholic civil tights movement in the 1960s increased 
tension, which erupted in violence by extremists on both sides. Protestants and Catholics 
have been involved in ventures for reconciliation like the Cotrymeela Community and 
Protestant and Catholic Encounter tP.A.C.E.). whereas the Orange Order, founded in 
1795. institutionalizes Protestant Unionism and anti-Catholicism. The wide spectrum of 
Ulster Protestantism ranges from what arc called the main churches. Presbyterian 
<336,891): Church of Ireland, a member of the Anglican family (279.280): and 
Methodists (59.517). to the Rev lan Paisley’s fundamentalist Free Presbyterian Church 
(12.363). with a glowing hut still small number of charismatic churches and fellowships. 
(Numbers are from the 1991 census.) One Pentecostal church, the Elim church, 
originated in Ulster in 1915. Although Protestant churches remain strong and influential 
in Ulster. SECULARIZATION is advancing rapidly, particularly in the twenty to foitv- 
five age group. 
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UNDERHILL, EVELYN (1875-1941) 


English theologian. Bom December 6. 1875 and died June 15. 1941. Underhill was based 
in London throughout Iter life. She married Hubert Stuart Moore in 1907. and they had no 
children. As an adult Underhill studied in the ‘ Ladies" department of King's College. 
University of London, which made Iter their first woman "Fellow" in 1927. Although 
baptized and confirmed, it was not until 1921 that site publicly identified herself as a 
member of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND, by which time she hod established herself os 
an independent thinker and writer. She was the first woman to lecture in religion under 
the auspices of the University of Oxford faculty of theology, and was offered an honorary 
degree of doctor of divinity by the University of Aberdeen in 1938. a very rare honor for 
a woman, but which site was too ill to travel to receive. She became a semiprofessional 
conductor of retreats, to CLERGY as well as LAITY', breaking thiough ecclesiastical 
tradition against women's speaking and teaching theology to do so. Sl>e published two 
major books, both of them now considered classics. 

Rather unusually for a Protestant she became an expeit on the lives and work of the 
mystics of the church, piompting much fuither research in the twentieth century. 
Mysticism (1911. many reprinting*) explains her view of the evidence that many persons 
have experienced such a depth of intimacy with God that they were transformed into 
persons of exemplary effectiveness. In Worship <1936| she revealed her profound 
appreciation of what was at stake in different fomis of WORSHIP. By World War II she 
had become a pacifist, and exemplified her own high expectations for the laity's life of 
PRAYER, especially prayer of intercession. Significant here are such works as The 
Golden Sequence < 1932). The School of Charily (1934). The Mystery of Sacrifice < 1938). 
and Abba. Meditations on the Lord's Prayer (1940). 
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UNIFICATION CHURCH 


The Unification Church can Ive gum pod under the rubric of New Religious Movements. It 
is thus not altogether clear if it is properly subsumed under the heading of a Protestant 
tradition. The Unification Church has gone through several incarnations and telling 
transformations. In spite of vociferous vilifications from many circles, tire religious 
movement continues to be the harbinger of the good news for millions of people all over 
the world. Tire Unification Church has been miied in controversy since it was founded by 
SUN MYUNG MOON in 1954 in Seoul. KOREA. He was bom on January 6. 1920 in 
North Korea. Christianity was practiced in deep secrecy during the Japanese occupation 
of Korea Christians met underground for fear of persecution by Japanese autltoiities. 
Moon's parents eventually converted to Christianity. Moon claims that in 1935. while he 
was fervently praying in the mountains. Jesus appeared to him in a vision. Jesus gave him 
a divine injunction: to complete tire assignment of establishing God's kingdom on earth. 
Moon later developed tire “Unification Principle." according to which God established 
the universe to manifest true love. 

According to the Unification Principle. Adam and Eve were meant to develop into a 
level of peifeciion. Then they would have been blessed by God in Holy Matrimony and 
established what is known as the Four Position Foundation of the Ideal Family. In this 
setting they would have a loving relationship with God. with each other, and as Tiue 
Parents, with their children. This wonderful vision did not come into fruition because of 
the diabolical activities of archangel Lueifer. Rev. Moon was given the divine injunction 
to restore the world to the pristine model originally designed by God- 

Moon traces the human predicament to tire story of the fall of Adam and Eve. In 
Moon’s tlreological analysis Eve lost her position and purity because of an unlawful 
relationship with Lucifer, symbolized as a seipent. and she subsequently seduced Adam. 
They never achieved the spiritual maturity whereby they could have attained true love. 
The story w ill even turn more devastating: their son Cain killed his brother Alrel because 
he inherited a bogus and self-centered fomi of love from his parents. Accoiding to Moon 
this was how false love has been passed down from one generation to the other. This 
problem has infected the entire human race. 

The family is seen as the basic institution for the giowth of God’s love in the world. 
The spiritual and moral teachings within the family structure must prepare people to live 
for the sake of all otheis in all situations. However, according to Moon, people do not 
live according to God’s design: peisonal aggrandizement prevails in interpeisonal 
relationships and in relationships between ethnic groups and nations. Moon proclaims 
that God commanded him to teach in North Korea, where communist leaders were 
against all forms of religious organizations. He has survived many airests. incarcerations, 
and unsavory conditions. In the 1970s live re was a lapid global growth in membership in 
the Unification Church. Young people put aside their careers, gave up all their 
possessions, left their families, and dedicated themselves to activities and mission of the 
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Unification Church. They saw iheir new religious calling as a blatant rejection of the 
materialistic worldview, especially in rise West. 

The Unification Principle of one human family and world peace has been spread 
through massive international activities reportedly engineeied to change the woild. 
Through conferences, seminars, consultations, service projects, and publications the 
Unification Church has left an indelible mark on the global religious landscape. 

An interesting aspect within the Unification Church is the massive wedding 
ceremonies in which people from all over the woild arc "marched" by the church or 
already married couples seeking to dedicate themselves to “live for the sake of others" 
and ultimately create an ideal world family are blessed by Moon and his wife. Millions of 
couples have been blessed in public weddings all over tire world. Unificationists see these 
mass weddings as an ideal way to create one human family, w ith couples from all races 
and nation-alities being incoiporated into God's plan of true love. Unificationists also 
believe that couples who arc blessed by Moon through the Holy Wine ceremony that 
precedes the blessing ritual have been puiificd and cleansed of original SIN and. as a 
result of this act. their children are free from the hutden of original sin. 

The entire human history, according to the Divine Principle. has been a passionate 
attempt by God and ceitain important people to reinstate tire world to the state originally 
designed by God. To accomplish this task, the sins that have been committed in tire past 
need to be "worked backwards" so that bad actions are cancelled out by good actions. 
These acts of "indemnity" are earned out as a preparation for the only definitive solution 
to human sin: the coming of a Messiah who w ill accomplish the role that Adam should 
have finished by not succumbing to sin. Jesus canre as the Messiah, and he lived a great 
and sinless life. The Divine Principle claims that the death of Jesus was not planned by 
God. but through this ultimate sacrifice. Jesus was able to offer redemption and 
SALVATION to humankind. 

The Unification Church is a movement with a robust theology, philosophy, and social 
theory. A litany of accusations has been leveled against Moon and his followers. Some of 
these accusations have been documented by John Biermans in The Odysxey of New 
Religion* Movement*: A Case Study of the Unification Church. Biermans's extensive 
study examines tire persecution and struggles of the members of the Unification Church, 
although young people are still attracted to Moon's message of love and world peace. 
One of the central issues that will affect the future of the Unification Church is Irow the 
church continues to respond to what Mixrn describes as "three major Ireadaches of God": 
inter-religious conflicts, increasing immorality, and the rise of atheism. The Unification 
Church has endeavored to address some of tlrese issues through its programs and global 
outreach. 

See also Moon. Sun Myung 
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UNITARIAN UNIVERSALIST 
ASSOCIATION 


Unitarian Universalist chinches claim their origin in theological and doctrinal disputes of 
early Christianity. Unitarians find an early affinity with Arians and others who resisted 
the doctrine of the Trinity as it developed in the West after the Council of Nicaea in 325 
C.E. Univetsalists trace their origin to early debates concerning the ultimate destiny of 
humanity. Unrvcrsalists affirmed that the love of God is irresistible, that it is not God’s 
will that any should perish and therefore, in the end. all of creation will be restored to 
harmony with God because an eternity of punishment in hell would constitute an 
unthinkable frustration arid defeat of God’s plan. 

Although both movements have roots in European religious thought, tire Unitarian 
Universalis! movement is largely a North American phenomenon, the result of tire 1%1 
merger of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION (founded in 1825> and the 
Universalis! Church of America (founded in 1793). Tire Unitarian Universalist 
Association maintains close relations with indigenous Unitarian movements in Romania. 
Great Britain, and the Kassai Hills of INDIA, with an indigenous Universalist movement 
in the Philippine Islands and with scattered Unitarian movements in such varied parts of 
the world as Tire Czech Republic. AUSTRALIA. NEW ZEALAND, and SOUTH 
AFRICA. Recently the Canadian Unitarian Council established itself as independent of. 
although allied with. live Unitarian Universalist Association, headquartered in Boston. 
Massachusetts. 

Unitarian Universalist churches are crecdlcss and congregational in polity. This has 
produced a movement theologically diverse, varied in its WORSHIP practices, and 
significantly distanced from much of Protestantism. Thinking of themselves as religious 
liberals. Unitarian Univetsalists are frequently to be found engaged in liberal social and 
political causes and identify this stance as a religious imperative. 

Sociologically Unitarian Universalist churches in live UNITED STATES largely 
consist of suburban well-educated, middle- and upper-middle-class Euro-American 
professionals. In recent years the Unitarian Universalist Association has sought ways to 
break out of this limited demographic and welcome racial, economic, and social 
diversity. 


European Unitnrianism 


Although Unitarians trace then origins to the Aiian CHRISTOLOGY that was rejected 
by the Council of Nicaea. specific Unitarian churches emerged as a consequence of anti- 
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Trinitarian thought that was part of the left w ing of the Protestant REFORMATION. In 
the years after the Northern European rebellion against the Roman Church religious 
thinkers used their new freedom to examine scripture to evaluate and judge the teachings 
and practices of tire CHURCH. This attempt resulted in rejection of infant baptism, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and the concept of a state church, thus producing a Protestantism 
far more radical than that of mainstream reformers. 

Unitarians trace themselves to the work of MICHAEL SERVETUS <1511-1533). 
Spanish theologian, physician, and reformer. While studying law in Toulouse Scrvctus 
began a secret study of the New Testament and the writings of tire early Church Fathers. 
He Iropcd to find a convincing way to explain the doctrine of tire Trinity so that Jews and 
Moors in his homeland might embrace the essential truth of Christianity and escape the 
persecution of the Inquisition. In the process of his study Scrvctus became convinced that 
the doc trine of the Trinity has no real basis in the scriptures or in the writings of the early 
Church Fathers. Failing to persuade major figures in the Reformation of tire accuracy or 
the imparlance of his conviction. Scrvctus produced a book entitled On the Errors of the 
Trinity. Tire work was received with such hostility that Scrvctus went into exile, living 
quietly under an assumed name in FRANCE. Goaded by the publication of JOHN 
CALVIN’S INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Scrvctus produced a 
second work. Chrisiianismus Reinstltutio (The Restoration of Christianity). His identity 
discovered. Scrvctus tied France, was recognized in Geneva, arrested, tried for HERESY, 
and. in 1553. burned at the stake in Calvin's Protestant Geneva. 

Although Scrvctus did not convince the major reformers. Ire deeply influenced a 
number of the radical reformers. As a consequence of his writings three major Unitarian 
(or proto-Unitarian) movements came into existence on tire continent. The slrortest-lived 
of these emerged in Northern ITALY, in and around Venice. By 1550 there were some 
sixty secret congregations where anti-Trinitarian and Anabaptist views predominated (sec 
ANABAPT1SM). Two years later the movement was betrayed to the Inquisition and its 
members scattered—some to Eastern Europe, some to Protestant Geneva, some to the 
Moslem East. 

A major haven for Italian refugees was the kingdom of POLAND. A large, liberal 
nation w ith a weak central government and church. Poland provided a refuge for religious 
radicals from all over Europe. LUTHERANISM had penetrated the kingdom early and 
was soon followed by Calvin's Reformed Church. Within the reformed church there was 
substantial theological fluidity—a situation that provided significant opportunity for 
refugees from Northern Italy to pursue their anti-Trinitarian agenda. Among them was 
Georgeo Biandrata (c. 1515-15X81. physician to the Italian queen Bona of Poland. 
Biandrata. a religious radical, invited other Italian radical reformers to Poland and thus 
moved the Reformed Church in a more radical direction. Eventually live Reformed 
Church of Poland split over the doc trine of the Trinity. 

The anti-Trinitarians were known as the Minor Reformed Church of Poland, or more 
simply. Tire Polish Brethren. They are better known to history as tire Socinian Church, 
taking its name from iLs most influential theologian. FAUSTO SOZZINI (Socinus) 
41539-1604). an Italian refugee who had fled to Poland from Italy to escape the 
Inquisition. Socinus developed a theological system that viewed Christ as an exemplar 
and denied the traditional doctrines of tire Trinity and of ATONEMENT, insisting that 
SALVATION comes as a consequence of following the example of Jesus. Therefore 
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coiredness of docuine is less important than coned living. Socinus laughi that, allhough 
ihe scriptures contained a revelation front God. those scriptures must he read and 
interpicted by human reason. Like many groups in the radical reformation, the Minor 
Church of Poland advocated separation of CHURCH AND STATE, questioned the 
validity of infant baptism, and placed great emphasis on pious living. Under Socinus’s 
leadership the Minor Church embraced tolerance as a religious value, insisting that 
people ought not he persecuted because of disputed doctrines. 

At its height the Minor Church of Poland counted more than 300 congregations. It had 
established a press that produced more than 500 titles by 1600. and a school at Rakow. its 
principal city, that drew students from all over the continent. Shortly before his death 
Socinus held several synods in which the teachings of the chuivh were consolidated and 
reaffirmed. In 1605 live church issued the Racovian Catechism, a concise statement of its 
faith, and began publishing the w orks of Socinus. 

However, a Catholic resurgence in Poland, and the failure of the various Protestant 
bodies to unite in their own defense resulted in the destruction of live Minor Church and. 
eventually, of the Protestant movement in Poland. In 1660 the Minor Church of Poland 
was banned and its adherents forced to convert or go into exile. Many tied to 
Transylvania. Prussia, or Holland. For several generations some observed their faith in 
secret, ministered to by clergy who made secret returns to the country. The history of the 
Minor Church of Poland, however, had come to an end. 

Concurrently with the events in Poland a similar movement was emerging 
independently in Transylvania. About two-thirds the size of the state of Maine, in the 
sixteenth century Transylvania consisted of the eastern quarter of live kingdom of 
HUNGARY. After the Turks defeated the Hungarians at the battle of Motacs (1526). 
killing much of the Hungarian nobility, a struggle for the Hungarian throne resulted in an 
independent Transylvania. For a century the Transylvanians maintained independence by 
exploiting the conflict between neighboring world powers—tire Modem East and the 
Christian West. 

John Zapolya. the first independent ruler of Transylvania, mairied Isabella, daughter 
of the queen and king of Poland. Shortly after the birth of their son. Jolut Sigismund 
(1540-1571). Zapolya died, leaving the throne to his infant son. with Isabella as queen 
regent. During a period of tuimoil after the death of her husband Isabella fled with her 
son to Poland. When she returned to Transylvania in 1555 she found a nation now 
predominantly Protestant. In an effort to avoid religious conflict. Queen Isabella issued a 
decree of religious TOLERATION in 1557. in whieh she affumed the right of individuals 
to follow the faith of their choosing, prov ided that they bring no harm or injury to others 
because of differing religious opinion. 

Lutheranism hail been imported into Transylvania by Saxon elements in the 
Transylvanian society as early as 1520. Tl»e Calvinist Reformed church also established 
itself in Transylvania and became a focus of theological debate and dispute, paiticularly 
around the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Two men played a major role in the emergence of Unitarianism in Transylvania. 
Georgio Biandrata. physician to Queen Bona of Poland, was sent to Transylvania to serve 
as physician to Bona's daughter Isabella and live young prince John Sigismund. In 
Transylvania Biandrata quickly became a misted advisor to the royal family, and once 
more resumed his work in advocating a radical religious agenda. He found an accomplice 
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in the person of FERENC DAVID 11510-15791. David, a native of Transylvania, was 
educated at Wittenberg. He returned to Transylvania and accepted a position as rector of 
a Catholic school and later as a parish priest. In 1553 he embraced Lutheranism, and by 
1557 had been chosen bishop of the Hungarian section of the Lutheran Church. After a 
series of debates between the Lutherans and the Reformed. David resigned his position 
and cast his lot with tire Reformed Church. Soon after. David was chosen superintendent, 
or bishop, of the Reformed Churches and was nanxrd court preacher by King John 
Sigismund. who had assumed the throne upon the death of his mother. 

In 1563 John Sigismund reissued and extended the original edict of religious 
toleration. In this tolerant climate Biandrata and David began to examine tlve doctrine of 
the Trinity. David, influenced by Servetus's writings, had questioned live traditional 
teachings while still a Lutheran. He now began to raise ques tions publicly, both as court 
preacher and from his pulpit in live Great Church in Kolo/svar (Cluj Napoca) and through 
printed walks produced by a press given to David and Biandrata by the king. As the 
nature of his questions became public the Reformed church was threatened with 
dissension and schism. King John SigismuixJ called for a series of public debates. In 
March 1558. after ten days of debate. David triumphed over his theological opponents. 
The king, the court, and Ihe majority of the country embraced David's Unitarian 
theology. In 1571 the king and the Diet provided legal recognition to Unitarianism. 
proclaiming Unitarianism. CALVINISM. Lutheranism, and Catholicism the four received 
faiths of tire kingdom. 

Two months later John Sigismund died, leaving no heirs to his throne. The subsequent 
rulers of Transylvania were not favorably inclined to the Unitarian faith. As a condition 
of their elevation to tire throne they were required to swear to abide by the edict of 
toleration. However, toleration was defined as the religious situation as it existed in 1571. 
Any deviation from that standard was to be dealt with harshly. 

David was dismissed as court preacher, but he was elected superintendent, or bishop, 
of the Unitarian Churches. A restless spirit. David was not yet finished w ith reforming 
the church. He began to preach publicly that prayers to Christ and adoration of Christ 
were inappropriate because only God is entitled to that devotion. He abandoned infant 
BAPTISM and the LORD’S SUPPER. He was charged with innovation, tried, and 
condemned to peipetual imprisonment. He died in the dungeon at Deva in 1579. 

Georgio Bindrata continued as a royal counselor for John Sigismund’s successor. He 
engineered a conservative statement of faith for the Unitarian Church and live selection of 
an administrator as bishop. Although he may have secured the survival of the church, he 
earned the contempt of his fellow Unitarians, who saw him as a traitor to the memory and 
faith of Ferenc David. 

Unitarianism continued to exist in Transylvania, despite hostility, pressure, and 
outright persecution by Catholic. Protestant. Nazi, and Communist rulers. Most of 
Transylvania is now within live borders of modern ROMANIA, and live oldest Unitanan 
Churches in the world are to be found there. These churehes still identify strongly with 
their historic Hungarian culture. After the fall of COMMUNISM a new and vital 
relationship was created between these churches and the Unitarian Universalis! Churches 
in the West. A Paitner Chureh Council arranges relationships between North American 
congregations and Transylvanian congregations, and facilitates the flow of financial aid 
and mutual interaction. In recent years the Transylvania Church has revised its 
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constitution, making its struc-ture more democratic. New leadership, including a 
significant number of women ministers, has reinvigorated the movement (see WOMEN 
CLERGY). 

Western Europe was influenced by Socinian works from the press at Rakow and to a 
lesser degree by books from Transylvanian Unitarians. Much of this influence came to 
focus in Holland after the expulsion of the Socinians from Poland. Earlier the Polish 
Brethren had piovided refuge for Dutch radicals fleeing persecution. The Dutch relumed 
the favor when the Polish Church was exiled. Although no Socinian movement, as such, 
was established in Holland, it was there that the definitive collection of Socinian works 
was published—the Biblioteia Frtilrum Pokmotum <7he Library of the Polish 
Brethren )—in 1668. Socinian thought was part of the ferment of ideas that ultimately 
made Holland one of live most religiously tolerant countries in Europe. It was from 
Holland that Socinian thought entered ENGLAND. 

The Reformation in England was originally a political rather than doctrinal issue, as 
HENRY VIII sought to secure the Tudor dynasty by producing a legitimate male heir to 
the throne. Henry thought of himself as "defender of the faith." a title bestowed on him 
by the pope, rather than as reformer. However, the politics of the situation drove England 
into alliances with Protestant states, making the island nation a haven for Protestant 
scltolam and refugees and opening it to divergent theological positions, including ANTI- 
TR1NITAR1ANISM. 

One source of theological diversity was The Strangers' Church, established by Henry 
VIII in 1550 to serve the religious needs of the more than 3.000 Protestant refugees in 
London. Despite its theological heterodoxy, the chuteh survived until the reign of Queen 
Mary. In her effort to return the nation to the Catholic faith. Mary disbanded the 
Strangers' Church, although ELIZABETH 1 reestablished the church in 1560. This 
institution became a vector through which Socinian influence flowed quietly into 
England. 

This Socinian influence may have "prepared the ground." although the "father of 
British Unitarianism” had no direct contact with continental SOCINIANISM. John 
Biddle (1615-1662). the son of a tailor, was educated at Magdalen Hall. Oxford. His 
study of Scripture convinced him that the doctrine of live Trinity was unsupported by 
Scripture or reason. These views brought hint into conflict with the authorities. Biddle 
spent much of his adult life in prison for his heretical convictions. He spent the time in 
jail writing tracts and treatises outlining his faith and arguing its scriptural and rational 
basis. In tltose intervals when he was not in prison Biddle gathered a congregation of 
like-minded followers for worship and live study of scriptures. After Biddle died, after 
another lengthy imprisonment, his followers scattered. 

Theophilus Lindsey 11723-18081 founded the first permanent Unitarian Church in 
England, the Essex Street Chapel in London in 1774. Unable to accept the creeds of the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Lindsey had resigned his position as an Anglican priest. 
Although many sympathized with Lindsey and shared his discomfort with live creeds, few 
followed his example and the leadership of live nascent Unitarian movement fell to liberal 
Dissenters. Here and there, across England, congregations of Separatists. BAPTISTS. 
Independents, and Non-Subscribing Presbyterians moved toward Arian. Aiminian. 
Socinian. and Unitarian theological positions, but there was little sense of a common 
identity among them. 
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The nun who welded these disparate and independent groups together was JOSEPH 
PRIESTLEY il 733-1X04). Priesilcy. best known as the discoverer of oxygen, considered 
himself a clergyman whose hobby was natural science. Priestley served several Unitarian 
congregations, wrote tracts and books outlining a radical Unitarianism. and published 
magazines and educational materials, all of which functioned to create a sense of 
common identity among the dispeised and disparate Unitarian congregations in the 
country. 

After Priestley tied England to escape persecution for his radical religious and 
political views, the mantle of leadership fell to Thomas Belsham (1750-1829). who 
continued the work Priestley had begun and gave Unitarianism an institutional form. 
Under his leadership the Unitarian Book Society was founded and a new version of the 
New Testament based on recent criticism of tire Greek text was published. 

In 1825 the British and Foreign Unitarian Association was organized. Bringing 
together several groups created to secure Unitarian interests, the new organization 
marked tire institutional establishment of the Unitarian Church in England. Througlrout 
its history the Unitarian movement in Great Britain has combined a liberal theological 
stance with a consistent concern for Itberal social causes. Unitarians were instrumental in 
establishing schools and academies, were active in efforts to abolish SI-AVERY. were 
concerned with women's rights and with the conditions of the poor and the destitute— 
seeing all of these as religious imperatives. Many of these concerns are reflected in the 
writing of Charles Dickens, perhaps the (rest known of tire British Unitarians. 

As tire name of the organization created in 1825 implies. Unitarians in Great Britain 
maintained relationships with Unitarians in New Zealand. CANADA, and especially in 
India. The British Unitarian movement continues to he a small hut vital part of the 
religious life of Great Britain. 


UiiitarianLsni in North America 


In Poland. Transylvania, and England. Unitarianism emerged independently, shaped by 
the needs and circumstances of specific times and places. Tire same can Ire said of 
Unitarianism in the United States. With the exception of one congregation in upstate New 
York, which was founded under Socinian influence: and the two congregations founded 
by Joseph Priestley in Pennsylvania; and Kings Chapel, an Anglican congregation in 
Boston that became Unitarian in 1785. Unitarianism in the United States is the outgrowth 
of developments within the Congregational churches of New England. (It should be noted 
that Canadian Unitarianism. although closely tied to Unitarianism south of its borders, 
has always maintained a closer identification with British Unitarianism.) 

In 1648 tire churches of New England, seeking a formal strocture of governance, 
created tire CAMBRIDGE PLATFORM—a plan that protected the independence of each 
local congregation, while offering a vision of interdependence in which autonomous 
congregations might support and strengthen each other. The Platform was programmatic 
rather than cieedal in purpose. Most of the congregations in New England were defined 
by local covenants rather than by adherence to specific creedal or doctrinal statements. 
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With no episcopal snuclure 10 define, monitor, or enforce ORTHODOXY, 
congregations—under the leadership of strong and long-serving ntinisters—often diifted 
into local variations of the PURITANISM that had brought them to New England. These 
differences provoked occasional concern over growing laxity front religious leaders, but 
theie was little to be done to halt tike perceived drift toward Arianism. ARMINIANISM. 
ai>d various other forms of heterodoxy. 

Theological differences between various churches became a matter of public concern 
after the Great Awakening of the 1730s and 1740s (see AWAKENINGS). The 
emergence of a highly emotional, evangelical religious movement served to make visible 
the chasm between the conservative and liberal wings of the Congregational churches of 
New England. Liberal churches and their ministers found the practices of the Awakening 
to be little more than emotionalism and fanaticism run rampant. They refused to 
participate in tike groundswell of religious enthusiasm and often closed their doors to 
itinerant preachers who carried the revival from place to place (see REVIVALS). The 
itinerants responded by denouncing the settled clergy as "dumb dogs, half devils and half 
beasts, spiritually blind and leading people to hell." 

The Great Awakening created two self-conscious parties w ithin the Standing Order of 
Congregational Churches in Massachusetts and throughout New En gland. The 
conservative party saw itself as defending tike faith from forces that would erode it from 
within and attack it from without. The liberal party argued for latitude in matters of 
belief—especially doctrines not well supported in scripture like tike doctrine of the 
Trinity—and for a more optimistic view of human potential than the doctrine of original 
sin would allow. 

These two wings of tike Congregational Church remained in uneasy relationship 
through the remainder of the eighteenth century. The final separation came in 1805. in a 
struggle over whether a liberal or a conservative would be appointed to tike chair of 
divinity at Harvard College and be given responsibility for the education of future 
ministers. The liberal candidate. Henry Ware, was elected. The conservatives withdrew 
from Harvard, founded a seminary in Andover, and the Unitarian Schism was under way. 
In time most of the oldest, wealthiest congregations in eastern Massachusetts became 
Unitarian. 

Early Unitarians were reluctant to adopt a sectarian mantle, preferring to think of 
themselves as Liberal Christians. In 1819. however. WILLIAM ELLERY CHANN1NG 
(1780-1842). minister of the Federal Street Church in Boston, and the acknowledged 
leader of the liberal churches preached an oidination sermon entitled “Unitarian 
Christianity.” This "Baltimore sermon." quickly reprinted and widely distributed, became 
the program for the Unitarian Movement in the United States. Unitarian Churches were 
founded in Baltimore. New York. Washington. D.C.. Charleston. South Carolina, and in 
the new cities of the Midwest. In 1825 the American Unitarian Association was founded 
for live purpose of publishing Unitarian works and spreading Unitarianism by way of the 
printed word. From this institution has evolved subsequent denominational structures. 

Charming's Unitarianism was based on a strong faith in reason and live ability of 
reason to interpret scripture and apply it to a continuous process of self-perfection. This 
biblically based Unitarianism was challenged by the next generation of Unitarians. In 
1838 RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1803-1882) addressed the Harvard Divinity School, 
challenging his listeners to free themselves from slavery to the BIBLE and to explore the 
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sources of revelation in their own lives. Their task. Emerson insisted, was to show that 
God lives, not lived: speaks, not spake. Reliance on scripture and its miracles blinded 
people to live living miracles of their own lives. Emerson's Divinity School Address 
would echo throughout subsequent Unitarian history. In 1841 THEODORE PARKER, 
one of those who had listened to Emerson at Harvard, delivered an ordination sermon 
entitled Tire Permanent and the Transient in Christianity,” in which he suggested that 
Christianity is but one of the transient foims assumed by Eternal Truth and that true 
religion consists in serving that eternal truth rather than the forms it takes from time to 
time. 

Over time Emerson’s and Parker’s influence moved Unitarianism beyond liberal 
Christianity and toward a radical religious reconstruction. Over the course of the next 
century Unitarianism would reconceive itself as a religious alternative, centered on 
ETHICS and moral living rather than on scripture or DOCTRINE. It would open ns 
doors to non-Christians and eventually to nontheists. insisting that unity of spirit and a 
desire to live an ethical and moral life were more important than unity of doctrine. 

This shift would produce a religious body tolerant and diverse in matters of religious 
faith, and committed to a liberal social vision. Unitarians became strong advocates for 
public education, child labor laws, prison reform, civil tights, and women's rights. 


Uiiivcrsalisni in America 


Although faith in universal SALVATION was an early element in Christian thought, and 
was frequently present among radical reformers of the sixteenth century, except for a few 
sporadic efforts in England. UN1VERSAL1SM would first take institutional form in the 
United States in tire late eighteenth century. A number of Protestant groups had brought 
universalis! convictions with them to the new world, especially the German Pietists who 
emigrated to Pennsylvania in the mid-eighteenth century. Dr. George DcBcnneville 
<1703-17901 preached universalism among tire German settlers and the indigenous 
peoples from his arrival in 1741 until his death. Although Ire influenced many. Ire left no 
institutional legacy. 

The man who is known as tire father of Universalism was John Murray (1741—1815). 
who became convinced of the truth of Universal Salvation while still a Methodist lay 
preacher in England. In 1770 Murray came to North America and took up a career as 
itinerant preacher of the "greater gospel” of Universal Salvation. A sympathetic group in 
Gloucester. Massachusetts established a church in 1779 and invited Murray to become 
the settled minister. This was the first permanent Universalis! church in the United States, 
perhaps live world. 

Murray served congregations in Gloucester and in Boston, strongly supported by his 
wife. Judith Sargent Murray, a member of the original congregation, a writer, and strong 
advocate for Universalism and for women's rights. Under his leadership the movement 
grew rapidly. In 1793 in Oxford. Massachusetts the New England Universalis! 
Convention was organized—a body that, with several name changes, would continue to 
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exist until it consolidated with the American Unitarian Association to form the Unitarian 
Universalis! Association in 1961. 

Murray's theology was conservative in most aspects, including acceptance of the 
doctrines of original sin and of the Trinity. More radical ministers who had found 
Universalism in the frontier country of Vermont and New Hampshire and who were 
strongly influenced by the rationalism of Ethan Allen challenged his leadership of the 
movement. The leader who emerged from this group was Hosea Ballou (1771-1852). 
who published A Tremise on Atonement 1805. This wot* set forth a consistent 
Universalis! theology that affirmed the key role of reason in interpretation of scripture, 
that subjected the dix.tr ines of eternal punishment, predestination, and atonement to 
scornful analysis and presented a Unitarian understanding of the relation of Jesus to God. 
Within a decade Ballou's theology had replaced Mutray’s more conservative views. 

Universalism was. from the start, an evangelical faith. Lacking formal education, its 
itinerant preachers were filled with zeal. They carried the Universalis! Gospel to the 
frontier, establishing hundreds of churches and preaching posts in New York state, and 
west into the Northwest Territories (see FRONTIER RELIGION). So rapid was its 
expansion that Universalism was labeled "'the reigning heresy of the day." 

Universalists eagerly engaged in theological and ethical debate throughout the 
nineteenth century. In sonic ways they were so successful that it proved the movement's 
undoing. By the early twentieth century much of mainline Protestantism had dropped its 
insistence on the existence of a literal hell and had embraced much of the Universalis! 
gospel isce HEAVEN AND HELL). As a consequence Universalism lost the monopoly 
on its central message. As demographic shifts brought decline to small-town and rural 
America—the center of Universalis! strength—Universalism began a serious decline. 

In reponse live Universalists began a theological reconstruction, reconceiving their 
movement as more than a corrective of Christian error, but as a religion for one world— 
with a message that was larger than Christianity and addressed to a larger audience. They 
adopted a new symbol for the movement—a off-center cross in a circle, symbolizing that 
although recognizing their Christian roots, they no longer thought Christianity central to 
what was being called "the larger Universalism.” 

Universalism. from its beginnings in the 1790s. combined its wider gospel with a 
strong social vision. As early as 1790 Universalists in Philadelphia had opposed slavery. 
Massachusetts Universalists were among the early advocates for separation of church and 
state. Believing that God never gave up on any of his children. Universalists became 
early and persistent advocates for prison reform and for the end of CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. They established academies and colleges across the continent, and 
published a number of papers, magazines, and journals. Universalists were the first to 
ordain WOMEN w ith full denominational authority, when Lydia Jenkins was ordained in 
1860 and Olympia Brown in 186.L Whitney Cross has said that the impact of 
Universalists "on reform movements and upon the growth of modern religious attitudes 
might prove to be greater than that of either the Unitarians or the freethinkers. And 
their...warfare upon the forces fettering the American mind might be demonstrated to 
have equaled the influence of the transcendentalist philosophers" (Cross 1957:27). 

In 1961. after decades of negotiation, live Universalis! Church of America and the 
American Unitarian Association consolidated into the Unitarian Univetsalist Association. 
In subsequent years the movement has continued the heritage of the two preceding 
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bodies—a commitment to freedom, reason, and tolerance within an open and diverse 
community, and a strong social justice witness. Unitarian Universalists were strongly 
represented in the CIVIL RIGHTS and antiwar movements of the mid-twentieth century, 
in the struggle for women s rights, in live snuggle for gay. lesbian, and transgendered 
people <see HOMOSEXUALITY), and in issues of ecological and economic justice. 
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UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 


The founding of the United Church of Canada stands as one of the most important and 
controversial episodes in Canadian religious history. The inaugural ceremony in Toronto 
on June 10. 1925 brought together the Methodist Church (of Canada. Newfoundland, and 
Bermuda i. the Congregational Union of Canada, and all but one-third of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. A number of local congregations already operating as union churches, 
most of them in western Canada, were also formally received into tire new organization. 
The United Church of Canada began with approximately 8.000 congregations. 600.000 
members, and 3.800 ministers. Since then it has remained the largest Protestant 
denomination in CANADA. 

By bringing together METHODISM and two varieties of like Reformed tradition 
< Presbyterians and Congregationalists: see PRESBYTERIANISM. 

CONGREGATIONALISM), the United Church of Canada was the first modem 
experiment in union across confessional lines in western Christianity. Despite much 
enthusiasm for Christian unity in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, this "organic" 
type of union was rarely consummated in other places. However, it was a model well 
suited to the Canadian context. Divisions were easier to overcome than in many oilier 
countries because the uniting patties had already succeeded in consolidating along 
denominational lines by tike time serious union discussions were underway. The prospect 
of creating a church that would relate in a special way to the young nation of Canada, 
which had been confederated in 1867. was an alluring one at a time when national 
identity was fragile. Church leaders also saw union as tike most effective way to take care 
of the religious needs of new immigrants who were arriv ing in large numbers. Western 
Canada was a particular challenge: attempts to reach new settlements in the prairies 
stretched competing denominational resources. 

Even under these propitious circumstances, church union was accomplished only after 
a long and bitter round of negotiations drawn out over a period of nearly three decades. 
After hearing exhortations from denominational leaders urging greater cooperation for 
over a decade, representatives of the three traditions began work on a "Basis of Union" in 
1KVI. Four years later it was ready for consideration by the courts of the three churches 
and their members. 

Support for union among Methodists and Congregationalists was solid, and approval 
was quickly secured, with only Methodists in Newfoundland voting to reject it. The story 
was different in the Presbyterian Church, which saw the organization of an effective 
resistance move unit to oppose union at the local level after the General Assembly 
approved it. Under the provisions of legislation passed in federal parliament in 1924. a 
congregational vote was held in each Presbyterian congregation to determine whether it 
would join the new church. A commission was appointed to distribute the general 
denominational assets. Dissenting congregations who rejected the recommendation of the 
General Assembly to enter union thus continued to hold property as the "Presbyterian 
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Church in Canada. ' The issue of wheihei the dissenters could legally carry that name was 
contested until it was resolved by the Supreme Court of Canada in their favor in 1939. 

Religious life in Canada was thus left less united than the founders had hoped. Their 
anticipation of the 1925 union, as the first of more to follow, has also gone largely 
unrealized, although the Evangelical United Brethren became pan of live United Church 
of Canada in 1968. Over like years other denominations, notably tike Anglicans (see 
ANGLICANISM). BAPTISTS, and Christian Church (DISCIPLES OF CHRIST) have 
considered amalgamation, but no such discussions are currently underway. Particularly 
disappointing was the termination in 1975 of discussions with the Anglicans to create the 
Church of Christ in Canada. However, the United Church of Canada remains a leader in 
ecumenical activity isee ECUMENISM), with mutual recognition of ministries emerging 
as the main expression of its commitment to Christian unity. It provides leadership in 
ecumenical affairs nationally as well as at tike international level. It was instrumental in 
organizing the Canadian Council of Churches in 1944 and was a charter member of the 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES in 1948. It retains its relationship with die 
WORLD ALLIANCE OF REFORMED CHURCHES and the WORLD METHODIST 
COUNCIL. 


Characteristics 


During tike controversy over church union, those who objected to forming the United 
Church of Canada claimed that it was liberal to the point of being aperstate and more 
interested in politics than spirituality. Such charges obscured the importance of its 
evangelical heritage and the commitment to transformation of both individuals and 
institutions, which was central to tike evangelical piety of (Ike founding traditions. 

The articles of faith adopted in 1925 as part of the Basis of Union reflected tike liberal 
evangelical perspective of its early twentieth-century formulation. Tluise who piepared it 
regarded it as a statement of the "common faith" of the uniting denominations and an 
articulation of the theological convictions of their own generation. Because formulation 
of a CONFESSION of faith in meaningful language for the times was viewed as the 
ongoing task of each generation, a committee soon began work on tike Statement of Faith, 
approved in 1940. What is referred to as the New Creed has been in use since 1968. with 
a few modifications over tike years. In response to calls for a new confession of faith, the 
General Council requested in 2000 that like Committee on Theology and Faith begin work 
on a document that would honor the church's theological diversity and acknowledge its 
place in a pluralistic world. 

The church also proudly celebrates the influence of the SOCIAL GOSPEL, which was 
evidenced in its impulse to serve as the "conscience of tike nation." It has claimed that 
aspect of its lieritage when taking positions on political and social issues viewed at the 
time as risky or controversial. Its theological schools and congregations have been 
receptive to biblical criticism, an openness reflected in PREACHING and educational 
projects, notably the New Curriculum introduced in the 1960s. Some decisions, such as 
its positions on remarriage of divorced persons in the early 1960s (see DIVORCE) and 
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ordination of gay and lesbian persons in 1988 tsee HOMOSEXUALITY!, generated 
controversy at the time but later have been adopted with less fanfare by other 
denominations. It continues to study, issue statements, and make efforts to influence 
governments and other agencies responsible for shaping policy on issues such as 
ABORTION. CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, racial equality, land use. refugees, and poverty. 

Being the "conscience of live nation" has not always been a comfortable role. The 
apology to native peoples issued by the denomination in 1986 was accompanied by an 
experiment to provide their congregations with greater autonomy and responsibility 
through creation of live All Native Circle Conference in 1988. Tl»e church continues to 
wrestle with the financial and moral implications of the residential schools set up and 
supported by those who saw assimilation of native children to mainstream CULTURE as 
their best hope of inclusion in modern industrial society. This proved to be an experiment 
with tragic consequences for many native families. The church's involvement in helping 
the federal government to operate the schools was an entanglement for which like General 
Council apologized in 1998. 


Leadership 


The church’s leaders have set the tone for its work from live outset. One of the memorable 
moments of the first General Council in 1925 came when former Methodist general 
superintendent S.D.Chown (1872-1991 >. the architect of church union and considered the 
leading candidate for the moderator's position, stepped aside in favor of George Pidgeon 
<1892-1971). the principal spokesperson for the uniting Prcs-byterians. The position of 
moderator has since recognized the gifts of distinguished men and women in the church, 
while providing the church with a way to highlight its mission and ideals in tl»e selection. 

Othei executive positions have provided the incumbent with opportunities to put the 
social and spiritual agenda of the church before the public. James Endicott. a missionary 
to China, caught the attention of the public and gained notoriety as a "public enemy" for 
his outspoken support for live Communist Revolution. In the early years, the secretaries of 
the Board of Evangelism and Social Service were particularly effective in using press and 
pulpit. In the 1950s James R. Mutchmor opposed the three B's: "betting, beer, and 
bingo." while in the 1960s Ray Hold's condemnation of the Vietnam War and support for 
draft dodgers created headlines. Medical missionary Robert McClure was an effective 
public spokesperson for overseas work, and in 1968 became live fust lay member to serve 
as moderator. 

The United Church of Canada was the first DENOMINATION in Canada to oidain 
women (Lydia Gruchy in 1936) and has since elected WOMEN to oilier prominent 
positions <see WOMEN CLERGY). In 1980. Lois Wilson became the first woman to 
serve as moderator, and in 1994. Virginia Coleman was elected as secretary of General 
Council, the denomination's chief administrative office. 
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Structure. Key Organizations, and Publications 


The United Church of Canada is organized at four levels: local congregations or pastoral 
charges; ninety-one district Presbyteries, which cxereise oversight of twenty to fifty 
pastoral charges; thirteen regional conferences that meet annually; and the national 
General Council, which meets on a biennial or triennial basis to make decisions in areas 
of program and administration concerning the whole church. The work of the divisions of 
General Council is suppoited through contributions from local congregations through the 
Mission and Service Fund. The four-court structure of the church was reviewed in 2000. 
The General Council approved a restiucturing plan that will be voted on by all 
presbyteries and pastoral charges and the results considered by the next General Council. 
The proposed changes would combine tire responsibilities and powers of current 
presbyteries and conferences into a single entity. 

The United Church of Canada relates to a variety of educational institutions including 
thiiteen theological schools and programs, five educational centers, and six liberal arts 
colleges and universities. The educational work of the denomination is also canied on in 
congregations through organizations for children, youth, and gender-specific associations 
for adults. Centralized coordination at the national level was evident in tire 1940s and 
1950s in organizations such as Canadian Girls in Training, which began in 1915 and 
continued after union. Trail Rangers for boys twelve to fourteen. Tuxis Boys for fifteen 
and up. an Older Boys Parliament, and the Young People's Society. "As One That 
Serves" was an idea for a Methodist men's club in Vancouver just before church union, 
which then spread across Canada. At the time of church union, tire VOLUNTARY 
SOCIETIES organized by women in the nineteenth century emerged as the Woman’s 
Missionary Society and the Woman's Association, which in turn amalgamated in 1962 as 
the United Church Women (UCW). 

Since the 1970s the church's special-purpose groups have experienced loss of 
membership and dwindling suppoit for volunteer activities. This has spurred a number of 
efforts to loosen national coordinating smiciures to see what new forms emerge. The 
most striking move was a decision in 2000 to adopt tire name "Women of tire United 
Church of Canada’’ to refer collectively to the church's programming for women. 
Whereas the focus of United Church Women was fundraising, hospitality, and study, the 
new organization will incoiporate UCW units as well as spirituality and support group* 
that have emerged as alternatives. 

The publication of The Hymnary < 1930) and The Book of Common Older (1932) gave 
definition to the worship traditions of uniting congregations. A new Senlce Book was 
published in 1969. The Hymn Book, published jointly with tire Anglican Church of 
Canada in 1971. was followed a generation later by Voices Untied in 1996. a work that 
has received a more enthusiastic reception than its predecessor tsee HYMNS AND 
HYMNALS). The United Chart h Obsener is tire official publication of the 
denomination. 
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Places If Was and Is Practiced 


The United Church of Canada operates primarily in Canada although a few Methodist 
congregations in Bermuda comprise a presbytery related to the Maritime Conference. Tire 
denomination has also been involved in overseas missions since its founding (sec 
MISSIONS). The churches joined to form the denomination had establislted missions in 
such places as Angola. CHINA. INDIA. JAPAN. KOREA, and Trinidad. This work 
continued and at first expanded after union. The largest mission in the whole of China 
before the Communist Revolution was its West China Mission. Reflecting a changed 
concept of world outreach from foreign missions to an emphasis on working with 
ecumenical partners around the world, the United Church of Canada now works under the 
direction of indigenous ecumenical partners in overseas countries at the request of 
churches and agencies, providing funding and personnel for projects. 


Expansion or Decline 


Since its founding, the United Church of Canada has followed a trajectory similar to 
mainstream churches in the United States during the same period: it enjoyed something 
of the status of a voluntary (though never legal) establishment for tire first few decades: 
suffered a decline in membership and financial resources during the depression years: 
experienced a postwar revival of religious interest that included new congregational 
development in the suburbs: and has recently seen lower rates of membership and 
participation with the first reported loss of membership in 1966. Although in 1999 it 
reported the number of confirmed members as 668,549. the most recent census data 
(1991) indicate that 3.093.120 Canadians consider themselves to be affiliated with the 
denomination. 

See also Dialogue. Interconfessional 
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UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST 


Established in 1957 as the organic union of the Congregational Christian Churches and 
the EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH, each itself the product of an earlier 
merger, the United Church of Christ (UCCl is widely recognized as tl>e most 
theologically and socially progressive among those American denominations historically 
called “mainline.” The heritage of the UCC is essentially orthodox: its trinitarian 
presuppositions, its claiming “as its own” the ancient creeds and the reformulations of the 
Protestant Reformation, its reliance on Scripture, and its recognition of two 
SACRAMENTS—all affirmed in the denomination’s Constitution and Bylaws —place 
the UCC firmly in live tradition of historic Protestantism. 

There are several denominations worldw ide that are called “United Church of Christ.” 
for example, in those in JAPAN and the PHILIPPINES. These groups are not. however, 
organically related. The United Church of Christ (USA) is not an international body, 
although it has numerous ecumenical partnerships worldw ide. 


Multiple Traditions 


Congregationalism 

The largest and oldest of the UCC’s four constituting traditions is 
CONGREGATIONALISM, which arose in the late 1500s as a movement of protest 
against perceived abuses and limitations, both theological and structural, within the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. The Pilgrims, who advocated total separation from the 
Anglican Church, and the Puritans, who hoped to change and purity it. migrated to New 
England in the first part of the seventeenth century and there established autonomous, 
local bodies of believers (see PILGRIM FATHERS: PURITANISM). Gathered by 
consent and covenant arming the presunxrd regenerate, these congregations—rather than 
any national or regional body—were understood to define the true church. 

Both Pilgrim and Puritan Congregationalism, looked to the teachings of Genevan 
reformer JOHN CALVIN, adapting his ideas to the American environment. In particular. 
Massachusetts Bay Puritans developed and elaborated a “COVENANT’ THEOLOGY, in 
which r 11 the covenant of GRACE was understood as the means by which God works in 
the human heart and enables saving FAITH: (2) a careful balance between local church 
autonomy and regional church interdependence was maintained: (3i God was assumed to 
be in COVENANT not only with individuals, but with the group as a whole: (4) religious 
homogeneity in church and community was considered essential. Under the leadership of 
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layman John Winthrop. ihe MATHER FAMILY, John Codon, and other*. the Puritans 
anticipated forming a unique godly common-wealth—a "city on a hill"—that would be 
imitated elsewhere. 

Revivals, migration, pressure front other religious bodies, political changes in 
ENGLAND and America, and. in the early 1800s. a schism that resulted in formation of 
the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION: all these gradually altered the nature of 
historic Congregationalism. Although New England continued to be the primary locus of 
Congregational churches. post-Revolutionary settlers gathered new congregations in tlte 
uppei midwest and. eventually, in California and the far west. Between 1865 and 1913 
three national gatherings produced a basic denominational structure—albeit one that 
recognized local autonomy as fundamental—for churches that had previously been 
essentially unrelated. Theologically, although some members continued to self-identify as 
Calvinists until the end of the nineteenth centuiy. Congregationalism as a whole had 
become vastly more liberal. The broadly ecumenical Burial Hill Declaration of 1863 
eliminated references to CALVINISM, affirmed the need for social amelioration, and 
asserted the fellowship of all those who hold "one faith, one Lord, one baptism." 


The Chrittian s 

Smallest of the UCC’s four traditions, the Christian Churches (sometimes called the 
Christian Connexion”) emerged as an indigenous, populist movement in the early 1800s 
in rural and frontier America. Arriving at similar conclusions about the nature of church 
and faith, defeetois from three distinct groups—BAPTISTS in New England. Methodists 
in Virginia, and Presbyterians in Kentucky—gathered small churches of the like-minded. 
Eschewing creeds, confessions, and tl>e formalities of both church life and traditional 
theology, they held to the BIBLE alone as live rule of right faith and practice, rejected the 
divisiveness caused by "sectarian” denominationalism (hence their preference for the 
simple name "Christian"), and insisted that right action, ratlier than light belief, is the 
most important factor in a Christian’s life. These ideas resulted in a widely diverse—and 
often misundeistood—fellowship that embraced theological positions ranging from 
Unitarian to evangelical. The Christians' beliefs—and their initial discomfort with the 
idea of ordination—led them as early as 1815 to accept the validity of women’s 
preaching and evangelistic activities. 

Although the Christian founders had no desire to become a DENOMINATION, 
renegade ministers and disorders in newly gathered frontier churches quickly led to the 
establishment of annual conferences for mutual support. Some Christians in the south 
eventually aligned themselves with Thomas and Alexander Campbell (see CAMPBELL 
FAMILY), whose similar ideas produced today's Christian Church (DISCIPLES OF 
CHRIST), with which live UCC has a formal ecumenical partnership. Divided by the 
issue of SLAVERY in 1850. other northern and southern Christians eventually came 
together at the end of the century to foim a unified, congregational!) 1 structured national 
body that included a number of black churches from the old Afro-Christian Convention 
of the south (now the largest regional body of African American churches within live - 
United Church of Christ). An early antipathy towaid creeds, confessions, and all roles 
and regulations that might abridge the right of private judgment continued throughout the 
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century, and as a group Christians lemained committed 10 ihe ideal of tolerance for 
theological diversity. Drawn together by POLITY as well as by common commitments to 
church unity and theological openness, the General Convention of Cluistian Churches 
merged with tire National Council of Congregational Churches in 1931 to become the 
Congregational Christian Churches. 


The German Refarmed Church 

The Reformed Church, second largest tradition in the United Church of Christ, had its 
origins in the Palatinate area of GERMANY, and was transplanted to America's 
southeastern and mid-Atlantic region, especially Pennsylvania, as early as 1710. A 
second wave of immigrants in the 1830s settled primarily in tire Midwest. Unlike the 
Puritans, tire Reformed came not for religious reasons nor to undertake a social 
experiment, but to escape war. poverty, and social unrest in their homeland. 

Nurtured in an area where both Reformed and Lutheran influences prevailed, the 
German Reformed were a people whose lives were shaped by tire HEIDELBERG 
CATECHISM of 1563. with its distinctive ecumenical thrust. Along with the Bible this 
devotional and educational document enabled them initially to sustain their faith in the 
absence of formal pastoral leadership, a lack that was not addressed until church planter 
John Philip Boehm was ordained by the DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH tn 1728. By 
this act the Reformed initiated an organizational and supervisory relationship with the 
Dutch church that lasted until 1793. when the American body became independent. 

During the nineteenth century new immigration, as well as issues of ETHNICITY and 
Americanization, language, and revivalism, caused tensions within the Reformed 
fellowship, although these continued to be mitigated bv the unit'ving influence of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. Under tire leadership of JOHN WILLIAMSON NEVIN and 
PHILIP SCHAFF the influential Mercersbutg movement stressed tire centrality of 
LITURGY and sac-ran*rnt in devotional life, critiqued tire prevailing American ethos of 
revivalistie individualism, and asserted the essential unity of the Christian Church across 
history, the latter a "Romanizing" view that was both prescient and. at the time, highly 
controversial. 

Structurally tire German Reformed Church was connectional. Governed internally by 
ministers and “consistories" of elected elders and deacons, congregations were united in 
regional daises, and eventually in larger synods, a national General Synod was formed in 
1863. when the name "German” was dropped from tire denomination's title. Unlike 
Congregationalists. the Reformed understood "church" to be most perfectly deftned trot 
by individual local congregations, but by the aggregate of many congregations, unified by 
common worship, practice, and organizing structure. 


The German Efangellcali 

Youngest of tire four traditions, the Evangelical Church represents a second wave of 
German immigration to America. Beginning in the third decade of tire nineteenth century, 
settlers from northern Germany migrated to the midwestem frontier of Missouri and 
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southern Illinois, bringing with them a tradition of 'unionistic" Protestantism that had 
nourished in their homeland. Finding neither Reformed nor Lutheran churches in 
America to their taste, the Evangelicals were influenced not only by their isolation in a 
frontier setting, hut also by Swiss missionaries whose PIETISM emphasized the 
impoitance of religious experience rather than acceptance of a confession as the 
foundation of church membership. With the latter's help tl»e German Evangelical Church 
Society of tire West (Der Deutsche EvangeHsche Kirchenverein ties Western) was formed 
in 1X40. Reflecting tl»e independent and antiauthoritarian stance of these Ev angelicals, 
the Church Society was at first a loosely organized pas-tors’ conference, with minimal 
ecclesiastical authority. By the end of the century basic denominational structure was in 
place, with a national German Evangelical Synod that united churches in the West. 
Midwest, and Northwest. 

Theologically. Evangelicals were independent and open-minded, and like the 
Christians, they were often indifferent to doctrinal particularities, believing that creeds 
are "testimonies, not tests" of faith. Nevertheless both a CATECHISM—used with 
liberty of conscience regarding interpretation—and a CONFESSION were quickly 
developed, and a seminary was founded by 1X50. The motto of that school—now Eden 
Theological Seminary—articulates the Evangelical perspective, as well as that of today’s 
United Church of Christ: "In essentials, unity: in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, 
charity." Strong ecumenical commitments and tics of history and ethnicity among both 
Evangelicals and Reformed led the General Convention of the Evangelical Sy nod to unite 
with the Reformed Church in 1954. becoming the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 


Other Traditions 

In addition to these four constituting strands, other regional and ethnic traditions 
significantly inform and influence the contemporary United Church of Christ. These 
include Armenian Evangelical. German Congregational. African American. Hispanic. 
Native American. Hungarian Reformed, and various Asian and Pacific Island traditions. 
Although numerically none of these traditions is large, the commitment of live United 
Church of Christ to become a "multicultural, multi-racial" denomination is evidenced in 
the highly visible role members of these groups play in leadership. 


A New Denomination 


Beginning with informal conversations in 1937 the union of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and live Evangelical and Reformed Church tool twenty years to complete. 
Although live “Basis of Union with Interpretations” was approved in 1949. a lawsuit filed 
by tike Cadman Memorial I Congregational) Church of Brooklyn. New York questioned 
the right of the General Council to take such action. At issue were matters of 
Congregational polity that continue to be debated in the UCC: are agencies of the wider 
church (such as live General Council or today's General Synod) accountable to and under 
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the control of local churches., or are they accountable only to themselves? A court 
decision in 1953 removed barriers to union, and the merger was consummated June 25. 
1957. in Cleveland. Ohio, now tire site of denominational headquarters. Two years later a 
trinitarian Statement of Faith, understood as "testimony rather than creed" and 
emphasizing God's saving acts and the church's call to mission, was adopted. In 1961, 
four years after merger, a Consiituium and Bylaws was finalized. Both have been revised 
and amended regularly. An "inclusive language" version of the Statement of Faith and a 
doxological version are also official. 

The polity of the United Church of Christ contains both congregational and 
connectional elements. At the insistence of denominational founders from the 
Congregational tradition, the Constitution ami Bylaws ensures that "the autonomy of the 
local church is inherent and modifiable only by its own action.'' Thus local congregations 
are the "basic unit" of tire Church, possessing all those things necessary for both spiritual 
needs and good order: ministry, the Word, sacraments, and structure, as well as property, 
fiduciary responsibilities, and other legal rights and privileges. Local churches, 
however—even in the traditions of Congregationalism—were histoiically bound 
together, both formally and informally, in relationships of mutual accountability for 
matters of order, discipline, and mutual nurture. In the United Church of Cluist these 
churches are grouped in presbytery-like Associations, w ith responsibilities for ordaining, 
installing, and disciplining CLERGY, receiving (and dismissing! churches: and caring 
generally for the welfare of local congregations in the area. 

Associations are subunits of Conferences, which meet annually and provide serv ices, 
counsel, and administrative support to churches and Associations within their boundaries. 
The General Synod, the national representative body, meets biennially. Although it sets 
missional and financial priorities for the denomination and issues pronouncements about 
matters of broad social concern, it is undeistood to speak "to. not for" lire churches: it 
"recommends" and "urges." rather than “directs." A major denominational restructure in 
2000 changed the composition of the General Synod to include not only elected 
conference delegates, but also voting members of four "covenanted ministiies" (the 
Office of General Ministries. Local Church Ministries. Wider Church Ministries, and 
Justice and Witness Ministries), which serve both internal needs and mission. The 
Executive Council, meeting semiannually, serves as Synod ad interim. Use of 
“covenantal" language in tlte restiucture was deliberate, implying the voluntary but 
important task of each setting of the church—local, regional, and national—to attend 
prayerfully to the concerns, actions, and pronouncements of live others. (Internally, the 
UCC's polity itself is often described as "covenantal.") In keeping with the 
denomination's commitment to inclusively, each of the several governance or mission 
instrumentalities is mandated to include "underrepresented constituencies." including 
racial and ethnic minorities. WOMEN, persons under 30. and gays and lesbians (see 
HOMOSEXUALITY). 
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Defining Theological and Other Characteristics 


Paragraph 2 of the United Church of Christ's Constilutiun and Bylaws reads: 

The United Church of Christ acknowledges as its Head. Jesus Christ. Son 
of God and Savior. It acknowledges as kindred in Christ all who share in 
this confession. It looks to the Word of God in the Scriptures, and to the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit, to prosper its creative and 
redemptive woil in the world. It claims as its own the faith of the historic 
Church expressed in the ancient creeds and reclaimed in the basic insights 
of the Protestant Reformers. It affirms the responsibility of the Church in 
each generation to make the faith its own in reality of worship, in honesty 
of thought and expression, and in purity of heart before God. In keeping 
with the teaching of our Lord and the practice prevailing among 
evangelical Christians, it recognizes two sacraments: Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper or Holy Communion. 

This brief statement indicates the denomination's theological ORTHODOXY as well as 
its liberalism. No other doctrinal test or universally held dogma exists, no systematic or 
comprehensive theology, nor is there a magisterium from which theological 
pronouncements are issued. Theological perspectives—often lively and varying widely 
across the spcctium from evangelical to neo-orthodox—may be found in live widely used 
Statement of Faith, in occasional papers sponsored by denominational initiatives, in 
pronouncements of Conferences and Synod, in scholarly writings, on the denominational 
website, and in live pages of Prism, live seminary-sponsored theological journal for the 
denomination. This theological freedom is a function both of live original need to mediate 
differences among the four constituent traditions and of existing convictions within these 
traditions and their inheritors. Commitment to theological openness and diversity is today 
a w idely held and defining conviction for the United Church of Christ. 

The United Church of Christ has no “official" ecclesiological statement, and. as with 
doctrinal matters, perspectives about the essential nature of live church vary widely. 
However, members generally understand that the church is founded on the acts of God 
named in the Scriptures and interpreted through the ancient creeds, the writings of the 
Protestant reformers, and the inspired undei standings of each new generation. By 
confessing Jesus Christ as sole head of the church, they affirm, first, that all human 
leadership is radically equal, and second, that all who confess Christ are bound 
covenantally. sharing common Christian experience and responsibility for mission in the 
world. The church's basic purposes are four: to proclaim live gospel thiough scripture, 
sacrament, and witness: to gather and support communities of faithful men and women 
for celebration and mission: to manifest more fully the unity of church, humankind, and 
the w hole creation: and to w ork for live furtherance of God's realm of justice, peace, and 
love. 
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The toiler two purposes are especially significant. Bom out of the passionate desire for 
church unity among its founders, and formed in an era of massive social upheaval that 
included live struggle of African Americans for civil rights (sec CIVIL RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT! and live Vietnam War. the United Church of Christ is distinctively 
animated by concerns for the wider church and world. An early commitment to church 
unity led founders to choose a broadly inclusive name, without historical antecedent— 
“United Church of Christ"—that signaled their w illingness for the denomination "if need 
be. to die" for the sake of future unions. Today the UCC participates widely in both 
national and international ecumenical discussions (including the National and World 
Councils of Churches. Churches Uniting in Christ and live WORLD ALLIANCE OF 
REFORMED CHURCHES), and has numerous ecumenical relationships globally. A full 
communion paitnership with the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) since 1985 
includes periodic joint synodical meetings and the sharing of staff for global ministries. 
The UCC also is part of a full-communion agreement with live PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. USA: the REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA, and the EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA. 

The UCC is widely known as one of the most socially active among American 
Protestant churches, with an unwavering commitment to pursue justice and peace for all 
persons. Believing that "live love of God in Christ cannot ever be expressed except in a 
just society." the denomination has taken strong and often controversial stands and 
actions against numerous perceived injustices, in paiticular racism. WAR (the UCC 
understands itself as a "just peace church"), and economic oppression in its various 
forms. The General Synod, as well as individual Conferences and local churches, 
regularly takes action and issues formal pronouncements about dozens of social issues, 
ranging from accessibility for "differently abled" persons to equitable taxation and the 
civil rights of all. regardless of sexual orientation. The United Church of Christ is the 
only Protestant denomination that routinely, if not universally, accepts gays and lesbians 
into the ordained ministry and other leadership positions. Because ordination is handled 
by regional Associations, in some areas gays and lesbians may not be accepted for 
ordination: however, the church in its national setting has strongly advocated regarding 
this matter, and all seven denominational SEMINARIES admit homosexual (versons 
without reservation into the ordination track. Members typically summarize the warrant 
for "prophetic" stands that challenge existing practices with live words of Pilgrim pastor 
JOHN ROBINSON, nearly 400 years ago: "God has yet more light and truth to break 
forth from his holy Wind." 

Like other historically "mainline" denominations, the United Church of Christ 
suffered significant memheiship losses in the late twentieth century. Presently it consists 
of roughly 1.4 million members. 

See also Dialogue. Interconfessional: Ecumenism 
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UNITED CHURCH OF INDIA 

see Nonli India. Church of; Souili India. Church of 
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UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 


The United Methodist Church (UMC| was created on April 23. 1968 in Dallas. Texas, 
when The Methodist Church <MC) and the EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN 
CHURCH lEUBi united. Both churches were products of predecessor unions. Tl>e MC 
was formed in 1939 by a merger of the Methodist Episcopal Church. tl»e Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, and the Methodist Protestant Church. In 1946 the Evangelical 
Church and the Church of the United Brethren in Christ consolidated to become the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church. At the time of union, the UMC had approximately 
11.000.000 members. 40.(XX) local churches, and 35.000 clergy, making it the largest 
Protestant DENOMINATION in tlw UNITED STATES. It also had congregations in 
AFRICA. Asia. INDIA, and Europe. 

The MC and the EUB had historic ties reaching back to their predecessors' earlier 
years. Jacob Albright <1759-18081. the founder of the Evangelical Association (later 
Evangelical Church! had a high regard for METHODISM, and following his conversion 
in 1791 was nurtured in a ME class meeting. Philip William Otterbein (1726-1813). 
German Reformed pastor and co-founder of live United Brethren, along with a reformed 
Mennonite. Martin Boehm (1725-1812). assisted at live ordination of FRANCIS 
ASBURY (1745-1816) at the celebrated Christmas Conference in Baltimore in 
December 1784 (see BALTIMORE CONFERENCE). Although there were Reformed 
elements in the theology of both churches, the Evangelicals and United Brethren before 
their union were heavily influenced by Wesleyan thought and Methodist polity. 


Theology 


The UMC is basically Wesleyan in its theology although within this broad framework 
there is considerable theological diversity in the denomination (see WESLEYANISM). 
At tire time of union it was agreed that the denomination's official theological position 
would include four documents referred to as "doctrinal standards.” They include JOHN 
WESLEY’S (1703-1791) standard sermons, his Explanatory Notes Upon ilie New 
Testament. Articles of Religion sent by Wesley to America in 1784 and based on the 
Church of England’s THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES of Religion, and tl>e Confession of 
Faith of the EUBC. The complete texts of the Articles and Confession arc published in 
the denomination’s Book of Discipline. 

At the 1972 UMC General Conference, the church adopted a document titled "Out 
Theological Task." the chief architect of which was Albert C.Outler (1908-1989). 
theologian, ecumenist, and Wesley scholar. The document emphasizes John Wesley’s use 
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of scripture. TRADITION, reason, and experience (referred to by some as the 'Wesleyan 
quadrilateral"* as sources for understanding and practicing the faith. It urges United 
Methodists to use these sources for their theological reflection. The document is 
published in the UMC Discipline, its principal ecclesiologieal guide, and has appeared in 
every Discipline since 1972 (although it was revised substantially in 1988). Tl>e revised 
document makes clear that the BIBLE is the primary source for Christian belief and life. 

United Methodism has been a leading force in renewing interest in the life and thought 
of John Wesley. Methodism's founder, who more than anyone has left his imprint on the 
theology, structure, and mission of the denomination. The United Methodist Publishing 
House has regularly published interpretive studies of Wesley’s theology and ministry, 
and is publishing a critical and authoritative 35-volume edition of Wesley's works. 


Polltv 


The UMC is governed by a constitution and is organized as a connectional system 
maintained by a system of conferences. Every congregation is affiliated with a local 
charge conference. Charge conferences elect delegates to a regional annual conference. 
Every four years annual conferences choose delegates to attend the denomination's 
Jurisdictional (U.S.) or Central (outside tire U.S.) conferences and the church's General 
Conference. 

The General Conference is the supreme legislative body of the church and is the only 
entity that may speak officially for the church. The General Conference meets every four 
years and is composed of approximately 1.000 lay and clergy delegates in equal numbers 
representing various nations, but mostly from tire United States. It revises The Bixik of 
Discipline, which describes tire church's mission and structure, and adopts a number of 
positions on social issues that are published as "Social Principles" in the Discipline and in 
The Book of Re solutions. Legislation adopted by tire General Conference provides 
direction for every level of tire connectional structure. 

The denomination has an Episcopal form of government in which bishops, elected and 
assigned by Jurisdictional or Central Conferences, ordain men and women as deacons 
and elders and generally superintend the church's work. They preside at the sessions of 
annual. Jurisdictional or Central, and General Conferences. UMC pastors serve in an 
itinerant system in which they ate annually appointed by a bishop to serve local churches 
or other ministries. Bishops are assisted in administration and receive advice on 
appointments from district superintendents who supervise groups of churches in the 
annual conference. 

General agencies composed of several councils, boards, and commissions amenable to 
the General Conference are an important feature of the connectional system. They 
provide services and ministries beyond the local church and annual conference in such 
areas as EVANGELISM, stewardship, social issues, global mission, finance. HIGHER 
EDUCATION, publishing, and communications. Each agency has voting members who 
represent the w ider church and who employ staff to do the agency's work. 
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The UMC uses a carefully defined system of judicial administration described in its 
Discipline. A Judicial Council, constitutionally created, is the denom ination's highest 
judicial body. It detentlines the constitutionality of legislation and rules on the legality of 
actions taken by any entity created or authorized by the General Conference. 


Worship and Liturgy 


Worship practices in local UMC churches vary. Almost all local churches have Sunday 
services though they may also have other gatherings for WORSHIP during the week. 
Some congregations prefer a more formal LITURGY that does not vary much from week 
to week. Others choose more spontaneous worship allowing for liturgical freedom. In 
almost all congregations, however, the elements of worship include hymns, prayers, 
scripture readings, and a sermon. United Methodism recognizes two sacraments. 
BAPTISM and holy communion. 01 the LORD’S SUPPER. Baptisms of infants and 
adults arc lie Id occasionally in congregational worship as is needed. Baptism is required 
for church membership. Celebrations of Holy Communion arc usually lield monthly, but 
in some churches weekly. 

Worship is guided by hymn books (see HYMNS AND HYMNALS), including The 
United Methodist Hymnal which was last revised in 1989. and The United Methodist 
Book of Worship (1992). although these resources are not utilized in every congregation. 
Supplemental collections of hymns and worship materials have also been published, 
including the African American Songs of Zion < 1981). the Asian American Hymns from 
the Four Winds (1983). the Hispanic American Celehremos (1983). and the Native 
American Voices < 1992). 


Ministries and Institutions 


A wide variety of ministries and institutions are supported by the UMC. Local churches 
support denominational work in tlieir annual conferences and other pans of the world 
through a system of giving known as "apportionments." In addition to their 
apportionment giving, many congregations sponsor scouting prog rants, soup kitchens, 
clothing banks, and oilier ministries pertinent to their local communities. Among the 
denomination's most important ministries arc health and welfare institutions, including 
hospitals, retirement homes, agencies to aid children and families, and shelters for the 
homeless. 

The UMC and its predecessor denominations have been at the forefront of Protestant 
educational endeavors. Every local church is expected to have a SUNDAY SCHOOL tor- 
training children, youth, and adults. United Methodist Women, the church's principal 
women's organization, carries on an effective mission education program in local 
churches and annual conferences. The church is also involved in secondary and higher 
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education. A network of colleges and universities, including several black colleges, is 
related to the church. In 1992 the denomination opened Africa University in 
ZIMBABWE for the education of students across that continent. UMC theological 
schools in the United States and Europe train its CLERGY and also enroll students front 
other denominations. 

The UMC is a vigorous supporter of ecumenical institutions. At the denominational 
level it is an active member of the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES and the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, two of the world s principal ecumenical 
organizations. United Methodism also provides substantial financial and organizational 
support to the WORLD METHODIST COUNCIL which links the family of Methodist 
and related United Churches in more than 100 countries. 


Caucuses 


UMC denominational life has been significantly influenced by a number of unofficial 
caucuses, some of which were formed in the years immediately following the church's 
inception. Among them are four racial/ethnic caucuses that have been effective advocates 
for racial inclusiveness in the leadership of the denomination (see ETHNICITY). Black 
Methodists for Church Renewal (BMCR), a national forum of black United Methodists, 
was founded in 1968. BMCR was especially successful in promoting the establishment of 
a general agency, the General Commission on Religion and Race, in 1968 to advance the 
goal of a racially inclusive church. In 1970 live Native American International Caucus 
was formed, and that same year Hispanics began to form Methodists Associated 
Representing the Cause of Hispanic Americans (MARCHA). The National Federation of 
Asian American United Methodists was founded in 1975. Racial/ ethnic people are 
significantly represented in the membership of the UMC in live United States, and their 
caucuses have been powerful forces in the choice of denominational leaders, including 
bishops. 

Other caucuses have been voices on theological and social issues. Tire Methodist 
Federation for Social Action, which had its origins in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1907. has been an advocate for liberal social change, including racial and GENDER 
inclusivcness and the complete acceptance of gay and homosexual people in the 
denomination. Its eounteipart. Good News, formed in 1966. is a representative of the 
evangelical patty in the church and advances a conservative theological agenda (see 
EVANGELICALISM). A caucus of gay and lesbian United Methodists. Affirmation, was 
organized in 1975. United Methodist charismatics formed United Methodist Renewal 
Services in 1977. The caucuses, racial/ethnic or otherw ise, are well organized and publish 
newsletters or magazines on a more or less regular basis. Their lobbying efforts are 
especially visible at the sites of the General Conference. 
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Issues uod Controversies 


The UMC struggles with a number of issues that have occupied its attention since its 
creation. Among these issues are sexism, racism. HOMOSEXUALITY, membership 
decline, and the global nature of the church. 

WOMEN have always been prominent in the life of the denomination. But although 
women have represented much more than half its membership, it took a considerable time 
for them to be regularly chosen as delegates to conferences, to serve as clergy in local 
churches, and to become leadeis in the connectional structure tsee WOMEN CLERGY). 
Their situation has changed considerably. In 1972 there were fewer than 300 active 
female clergy, but by 2000 their numbers had grown to approximately 8.000. In 1980 the 
UMC elected its first female bishop. Marjorie Swank Matthews (1916-1986). While 
increasing numbers of women occupy leadership positions in tire local church, annual 
conference, and other levels of the denomination, they still wrestle with gender bias in 
many areas of denominational life. 

Racial diversity has been an issue in live UMC since its inception. While the church 
affirms commitment to racial inclusiveness, this remains an unfulfilled goal in many 
areas of denominational life. Racial/ethnic diversity is often represented in annual 
conference and general church leadership. However, local church memberships generally 
do not reflect racial diversity, even in communities where the population is multiracial. 
The denomination has a general agency, the General Commission on Religion and Race, 
w hich monitors and advocates racial inclusiveness. 

Homosexuality has been a very controversial issue in the denomination. UMC General 
Conferences have discussed the issue since 1972. Although the church affirms live civil 
rights of homosexuals, it declares homosexuality incompatible with Christian teaching 
and prohibits avowed and practicing homosexual people to be ordained and appointed to 
its ministries. At the 20)0 General Conference. live church also took a position that its 
clergy may not perform ceremonies that celebrate homosexual unions. Many believe that 
changing the church's position on homosexuality may cause a schism in the 
denomination. 

Declining membership in tire United States and Europe has been tumbling. In its first 
three decades UMC membership in the United Slates decreased ap proximately 25 
percent, dropping it from the first to the second-largest Protestant denomination in the 
United Stales. Meanwhile, the church’s membership in Africa and the PHILIPPINES, its 
two otlrer geographical regions increased steadily during tire same period. For this reason. 
African and Filipino United Methodists have asked for a larger mle in the denomination’s 
life and ministry. As it becomes more conscious of its international character, live church 
is working on ways to insure that it dxes not understand itself as simply a North 
American denomination. 

See also Bishop and Episcopacy: Methodism. Noith America 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


So eloscly was Protestantism identified with the early years of America's history that the 
country was regarded as manifestly a Protestant one in the minds of many. This was 
particularly true through roughly the first half of the nineteenth century. When 
immigration patterns shifted dramatically from northern to southern and eastern Europe, 
heroic efforts to ''convert" new ly arriving immigrants to Protestantism revealed the depth 
of the earnest conviction that this was a Protestant nation—and must remain so. By the 
early years of tire twenty-first century, however—and indeed well before—this article of 
faith could no longer be maintained as pluralism dethroned the Protestant hegemony in 
virtually every part of the country, although for more than two centuries. Protestant 
spokesmen saw their denominational and their political loyalties as calling them toward a 
common goal. 


Colonial Foundations 


The first permanent English settlement on American soil. Jamestown (1607). saw itself as 
a mere extension of the mother country and of her political structures and religious 
institutions. Naming the tiny settlement in honor of the reigning monarch. King James I. 
pointed to this unquestioned orientation. Where England's fiag flew. England's church 
<ANGLICANISM i must take root. Not until 1619 was the CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
officially established in Virginia, not because of any hesitation or doubt, but because only 
then was any legislative body in a position to declare what all had been intended from tire 
beginning. 

Bold intentions, however, had a way of running aground onto geopolitical realities that 
often mocked the earlier visions. The first legislators conceived a Virginia that would re¬ 
create modest English towns and cohesive English parishes. A local church would be 
established (that is. officially supported by tax monies) and a proper clergyman would be 
imported from ENGLAND. His salary w ould be paid by the colonial government just as 
all Anglican clergymen hack home drew tlreir income from the state. Then settlers would 
naturally erect their primitive homes near the church: the town would grow; schools 
would be built, and soon an English village—hardly distinguishable from one left 
behind—would miraculously appear. 

It simply never happened this way. Virginians, desperately searching for some means 
of survival and some source of inconK. found their economic salvation in tobacco. 
Tobacco, however, required land, large quantities of land, so plantations arose alongside 
such major rivers as the James and the Rappahannock. These plantations might l«e only 
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two « three miles in width, back from the river, but they could be twenty or thirty miles 
in length. Among such widely scattered plantations, where could one build the town— 
and the church? In fact, colonial Virginia never had towns of any significant si/e. and 
colonial churches there never drew large congregations. 

Anglican CLERGY of necessity became itinerants, traveling to outlying plantations, 
along impassible roads or on the river to be pestered by sudden storms and ever-present 
mosquitoes. Religious services, particularly christenings, weddings, and funerals, were 
more often held in homes than in the tural churches, thus giving a special sanctity to the 
plantation manor and even to the land. So far did the religious life of early Virginia differ 
from that of live English village that attracting clergy to the colony proved difficult. Some 
who did come, escaping a troublesome debt or a nagging wife, did Anglicanism no great 
favor. Nonetheless Anglicanism grew more powerfully in Virginia than anywhere else in 
America. As it spiead well beyond tire borders of that one colony, live Church of England 
by the end of the colonial period had emerged as one of the two great denominational 
poweis in early America. 

The other and even more powerful denomination found its base in New England, 
especially in Massachusetts and Connecticut. Here CONGREGATIONALISM (earlier 
known as PURITANISM) took deep root, and towns and schools and parish churches did 
look more like the English villages left behind. The churches were locally "owned and 
operated'' (which is the force of the word "congregational"’), but with the blessing and 
support of the colonial governments. Tax monies built churches and paid salaries for the 
Congregational churches in Massachusetts just as tax monies did for tl>e Anglican 
churches in Virginia. In both instances government did all that it could to preserve a 
religious monopoly for its respective established churches: that is. it actively discouraged 
any competing DENOMINATION, even resorting to persecution (whips, jails, fines, 
executions) where deemed necessary. 

Not dependent on England for its supply of ministers (Harvard and Yale early served 
as ministerial training grounds). Congregationalism grew with a steadiness that resulted 
in New England's being the most thickly churched area of America by the end of the 
colonial period. Each parish church provided real cohesion in the town, but beyond that, a 
theological rigor provided unity in tire region as a whole. One can speak of a "New 
England way" that gave distinctive intellectual charac ter to all tire institutions of tire area: 
educational, political, social, and of course ecclesiastical. This cohesion endured not only 
through the colonial period but well beyond: and as westward migrations later moved 
across the country, it shaped a good deal of institutional life all the way to the West 
Coast. 

However. Anglicanism and Congregationalism did not divide all of early America 
between them. Despite efforts to keep all alternative religious options far away, other 
denominations managed to infiltrate, even in the seventeenth century. BAPTISTS found 
refuge in Rhode Island, a colony created in reaction against the cozy church-state alliance 
elsewhere in New England. The SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers) also flourished 
initially in Rhode Island, but even mote dramatically in Pennsylvania, founded in 1682 
(so much so that Pennsylvania even came to be called live "Quaker State"). Swedish 
Lutherans established a tiny and precarious foothold along the shores of live Delaware 
River, near the present site of Wilmington. Delaware. New York and New Jersey, for two 
generations under Dutch control (New Amsterdam), was dominated to a fair degree by 
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ihe national church of Holland, the DUTCH REFORMED. Even after the English 
conquered the Dutch in 1664 the national church of tlte latter continued to give a 
distinctive cultural coloration to that area. Presbyterians from Scotland, later from 
northern Ireland ("Scotch-Irish'), migrated to America where they settled chiefly in the 
middle colonies of New York. New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

In their earliest years all these Protestant groups concentrated on their own survival. 
Nevertheless some effoits to reach out to the NATIVE AMERICANS and the African 
Americans can be seen. Although tiny in number. Swedish Lutherans translated the 
catechism of MARTIN LUTHER into the "American-Virginian" tongue to evangelize the 
Delaware Indians. Much larger in number. Congregationalists in New England 
established mission stations for the Indians on Martha's Vineyard and elsewhere, one 
missionary. JOHN ELIOT, won enduring fame by producing an Indian Bible in 1663 in 
the Algonkian tongue (see BIBLE TRANSLATION). Hostility often frustrated 
missionary efforts among the Native Americans, just as SLAVERY limited evangelical 
inroads among colonial blacks. Some argued on the one hand that "gospel liberty” might 
undermine the institution of slavery itself, whereas others argued that slaves were 
subhuman, beyond the reach of Christianity. Not until blacks assumed a major role 
themselves in lire propagation of the Christian religion did African Americans flock in 
large numbers to the religion of their masters. 


Denominational Dev elopment 


In the eighteenth century Anglicanism had one element working in its favor, but a second 
element working against it. The SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL, founded by THOMAS BRAY in 1702. greatly assisted the Anglican Church in 
its spread throughout the American colonies. Missionaries sent out from London 
established their preaching stations with particular force in the middle colonies and in 
New England, where they met much resistance. The Society paid the salaries, provided 
books, and offered advice if not assistance in tire building of churches. The 
correspondence flowing back and forth between America and Englattd offers eloquent 
testimony to the vigor and effect of live Society's labors. 

The missionary labors had their downside as well. The men sent out from London 
remained English in their loyalties and their affections. They did not normally bring 
families with them and did not normally set down deep roots in the communities where 
they lived. In short, they did not become Americans. When tensions began to grew 
between the mother country and her colonies, notably in the second half of live eighteenth 
century, the Society's employees remained largely Loyalist, often vociferously so. By 
1776 the position of the missionaries had become intolerable, as Thomas Barton repotted 
from Lancaster. Pennsylvania. "Every clergyman of the Church of Englattd who dared to 
act on proper principles was marked out for infamy and insult; in consequence of which 
the Missionaries have suffered greatly." 

One issue in patiicular roiled the Anglican waters: that is. live matter of Bishops (see 
BISHOP AND EPISCOPACY). Anglican church polity, of course, required the presence 
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of bishops.—bishops lo ordain, to ionium to maintain discipline in the church. So why 
did England decline to send bishops to America? The answer lay in the deep distiust of 
many Americans, including some Anglicans themselves (especially in the South), of what 
powerful bishops might do to disrupt the religious scene in America. Memories were tot) 
fresh of persecuting bishops and archbishops of the WILLIAM LAUD stripe. Such men. 
it was widely assumed, would bring not peace but a sword, if allowed to settle on 
American soil. So inflamed did this issue of episcopacy become that it ean be reasonably 
argued that the anxieties and fears associated with it Ikelped to bring about the American 
Revolution. 

Congregationalism in the eighteenth century continued to solidify its position in New 
England, although that position had been shaken by the witchcraft episode in and around 
Salem. Massachusetts, at the end of the previous century (see WITCHCRAZE). It had 
also been enraged, though not seriously shaken, by the forced introduction of 
Anglicanism into Boston in 1689. This action was so clearly political and intrusive that it 
initially made Congregationalism even stronger. Other religious bodies, notably Baptists 
and Quakers, made slow but steady inroads into New England, although none of these 
encroachments seriously threatened the strong alliance between church and state in 
Massachusetts. Connecticut, and New Hampshire. Of more concern to the 
Congregational churches were their internal diffrculties in polity or dilutions of piety. 

So far as the governance of these churches was concerned, theory called for each 
church to be autonomous, each congregation invested with the full authority to hire and 
fire its clergy, to receive or expel its members. This theory when put into practice raised 
some concerns. Autonomy began to look too much like anarchy, as each local parish ran 
its affairs indifferent to the interests of the colony as a whole. So in 1705 several 
ministerial associations in Massachusetts met to consider proposals for tightening the 
connections between the churches, to create a standing committee "which shall consult, 
advise and determine all affairs that shall he proper matter for live consideration of an 
Ecclesiastical Council." These steps, widely interpreted as a "presbyteriani/-ing" of pure 
Congre-gational polity, were successfully resisted in Massachusetts, hut more closely 
followed by Connecticut's Sayhrook Platform adopted in 170S. 

On the matter of personal piety, successive generations in New England kept 
comparing themselves unfavorably with their forebears in the first generation of settlers. 
A Reforming Synod in 1680. for example, complained of the "visible decay in the power 
of godliness." of "sinful hearts and hatreds." and of a general decline in “public spirit." 
Then, in the following century, what came to be called the Half-Way Covenant made it 
easier for persons to become members of the chureh without necessarily being able to 
relate their own experience of divine grace. The denomination's (and the country's) 
greatest colonial theologian. JONATHAN EDWARDS, helped recall New England to a 
deeper piety. Despite internal quarrels or compromises. Congregationalism continued to 
thrive and in 1750 had more churches (46S) by far than any other denomination in 
America. 

By that same year PRESBYTERIANISM had become a major denominational force, 
in third place after Congregationalism and Anglicanism. This Calvinist body was 
especially powerful in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, hut it also had a significant 
presence in New York. The creation of the College of New Jersey (later Princeton) in 
1746 was one measure of this denomination's growing influence and vigor. Its rapid rise 
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resulted ehielly from immigrants leaving Ulster and landing at the port of Philadelphia— 
some 200.000 in the half-ceMury between 1710 and 1760. In this same time period, other 
immigrants, now from Germany, swelled the ranks of LUTHERANISM and GERMAN 
REFORMED. Pennsylvania offered these two groups, as it had the Presbyterians, the 
most fertile soil for settling and maturing. 

Two major events of the eighteenth century requite notice here: the upheaval of 
religious revivalism known as the Great Awakening < 1720-1770) (see AWAKENINGS), 
and the outbreak of political passion known as the American Revolution. The Awakening 
was largely a Calvinist affair, at least in its initial stages. It pervaded the parishes of the 
Congregationalists. the Presbyterians, and the Dutch Reformed. Baptists, drawn to it in 
large numbers, turned Calvinist in their theological oiientation. Indeed, the great growth 
of the Baptists dates from roughly the middle of lire eighteenth century forward: before 
that time Baptists were withdrawn, introverted, and not conspicuously evangelistic. After 
1750. however, this picture changed dramatically. 

The Church of England held itself aloof from the Awakening, this despite the fact that 
the most powerful preacher of the movement. GEORGE WHITEFIFID. was himself an 
Anglican. However, the Church of England was being reborn or revitalized from within. 
Small reforming societies and Bible study groups, associated w ith the names of JOHN 
and CHARLES WESLEY, strove to bring a higher level of personal piety into England's 
national church. The Wesleys did not initially envision a lupture with that church, but 
when the break came, it gave America yet another denomination. METHODISM. This 
body, not fomially organized until 1784. proved to be a powerful evangelistic engine. 
Methodists, together with Baptists, would in the next century radically change tlve face of 
American religion. 

The other great public event of the eighteenth century, the Revolution, did not produce 
new denominations, hut it did shift the relative strengths of the religious bodies already 
present. Some Protestant bodies prospered, some suffered. Anglicanism suffered most. A 
long American war against the nation of England could not but bring hairo to England's 
church. As noted earlier. Anglican missionaries returned home in droves: those who 
remained found churches locked against them and liturgies—especially if they included 
prayers for the king—rudely interrupted. Moves to disestablish this national church began 
as early as 1776 in Virginia, and soon thereafter elsewhere. By the time the Church of 
England could reorganize itself in 1789 into the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States of America, this denomination was in total disarray and near collapse (see 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. UNITED STATES). It would take decades for it to regain some 
of its footing, although it would never again enjoy the numerical superiority of an earlier 
day. 

Congregationalists and Presbyterians, who shared a close theological connection, 
supported the Revolution in overwhelming number*. An American victory was their 
victory. Despite serious schisms introduced duiing the Great Awakening, both 
denominations continued to prosper, with Presbyterians gaining an edge. Profiting 
particularly from schisms among the Congregationalists. Baptists flourished, even though 
a good deal of Baptist loyalty could be found in the middle colonics. Pacifist groups 
(Quakers. MENNONITES. Moravians, and othersi suffered soiik public disdain, 
especially in Pennsylvania where they were so numerous. In an effort to ameliorate the 
situation Benjamin Franklin encouraged live pacifists to he conspicuous in their 
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noncombatant duties: evacuating aged men. women, and children, digging trenches, and 
carrying “off wounded men to places where they may receive assistance.” The greatest 
impact of the Revolution, however, lay in tire charting of a broad new path to religious 
liberty. 


The New Nation 


Delegates from the thirteen colonies, now states, gathered in Philadelphia in tire summer 
of 1787 to draw up a new constitution. By 1789 a sufficient number of states had voted 
(often by quite narrow margins) to ratify tire document and bring a new form of 
government into being. The Constitution itself said virtually nothing about religion, only 
asseiting that "no religious test shall ever be required as qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States.” This single declaration about religion reassured 
some that religious tests would not play the kind of role in America that they continued to 
play in much of Europe. However, the assertion alarmed others who thought that the 
offree of President, for example, should certainly be limited to Christians, and most likely 
to Protestants. Still others—a majority, as it turned out—worried that the Constitution 
carried no guarantee of religious liberty, so they hedged their ratification of the document 
until receiving assurance that the First Congress would remedy this oversight. 

That Congress, gathered in 1789. did just that when it drew up the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution, these collectively known as America's BILL OF 
RIGHTS. The first clause of the First Amendment stipulated that "Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof." It 
would be too much to declare that these sixteen words made everything perfectly clear in 
the intersections between CHURCH AND STATE, but it would not be too much to 
observe that a wide door had been opened to religious liberty on the national level. 

What was immediately clear to some denominations, and only gradually became clear 
to others, was that religion now entered live free market place. Competition would 
henceforth determine live winners, not state patronage or social position. In that 
competition, newly invigorated Baptists and newly organized Methodists proved to be the 
most successful market managers. Neither denomination concerned itself too much over 
formal educational qualifications or rigorous theological precision: rather, each 
concerned itself with reaching live people, wherever they were and of whatever 
background. The chief requisite for the preacher was a "call." a sense that God had 
chosen one for the ministry and. if chosen by God. that minister would certainly he 
blessed by God. With this call came a spiritual certainty and passionate excitement that 
made the gospel come alive to thousands, then to millions. 

On the rapidly expanding western frontiers. Baptists employed, as much by accident 
as by design, the farmer-preacher model. In any given locality, where neither church nor 
school might be found, one farmer might feel God's call. This could result in little more 
than his taking live initiative to gather a few neighbors together for Bible study. 
WORSHIP, or some modest homily. Because Baptist POLITY was strictly 
congregational, no outside AUTHORITY had to approve or oversee or regulate this 
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activity. This was grass roots religion, and it grew as plentifully as the grasses 
themselves. African Americans were among those attracted in large numbers to a 
denomination that demanded no supervising authority, white or black, and to a mode of 
worship that could he as spontaneous and joyous as one wished. Religious liberty meant 
not only the freedom to propagate one's faith, but also, within Baptist confutes, the 
freedom to worship largely as one pleased—and it worked. Between 1750 and 1850 the 
number of Baptist churches in America spurted from 132 to nearly 10.000. 

Methodists had a lighter organizational structure, at least in theory. Bishops lor 
superintendents | did ordain and appoint, but often on the basis of little more than a warm 
heart. These bishops employed the technique of the circuit rider, with tl>e young nation's 
most vital Methodist leader. FRANCIS ASBURY. setting live pattern. Methodist 
CIRCUIT RIDERS covered great expanses of territory, lived with hardship and 
deprivation, but often were the very first voices of comfort and instruction to be heard on 
the frontiers. The number of miles traveled, the number of sermons preached. live number 
of souls touched by the circuit riders stagger live imagination. One might well question 
the reports as exaggerations or boasts, except that the results cannot be denied, in 1750 
Methodists had no churches, but by 1850 they had well over 13.000. surpassing even live 
Baptists. Although phenomenally successful on the frontier. Methodists also had a major 
impact back East—notably in Delaware and Maryland. Methodism adapted marvelously 
to the frontier and its CAMP MEETINGS, but it also adapted successfully to the urban 
centers, filling any spiritual vacuum that might momentarily appear. 

In sparsely settled western lands, new denominations arose, conspicuously the 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST (see CAMPBELL FAMILY) and the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES (BARTON STONE). These two groups, merging in 1833. could reach the 
west because they were of live west. Ohio and Kentucky were early strongholds, but soon 
the message of a restored New Testament church reached Tennessee. Missouri. Illinois. 
Indiana, and beyond. Restoring primitive Christianity was the vision, adopting only the 
New Testament and rejecting all man-made creeds was the method. Tl»e fond hope, to 
move beyond all denominational labels and to become simply "disciples." struck 
responsive chords on live frontier (see FRONTIER RELIGION). However, the movement 
ended, ironically, in contributing even more denominational diversity to an already 
crowded American field. 

Religious liberty meant, among other things, a freedom to experiment, to create 
something fresh and new. Utopian adventures sprang up in the first half of the nineteenth 
century: for example. John Humphrey Noyes and his Oneida Community. Far more 
successful was MORMONISM. which under the leadership of JOSEPH SMITH moved 
from a tiny knot of believers in upstate New York to a larger group in Nauvoo, Illinois, 
and then, under live leadership of BRIGHAM YOUNG, to a utopian success story in Salt 
Lake City. Utah. Mormons, officially live Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, 
took seriously the millennial teachings of a second coming of Christ, and in this regard, 
they were far from alone. WILLIAM MILLER. lecturing to large, eager audiences, 
predicted the end of the world in 1843. When this did not occur, those surviving the Great 
Disappointment regrouped, none more successfully than the SEVENTH-DAY 
ADVENTISTS who made a name for themselves in medical missions and in the 
promotion of healthy foods and healthy habits. 
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Meanwhile, back Easi. what of the two colonial powerhouses. Anglicanism mow 
Episcopalians I and Congregationalism? The Episcopalians, still recovering from the 
weakness resulting from abrupt disestablishment, found themselves losing out to the 
Methodists, even in such strong centers as Virginia and South Carolina. 
Congregationalists held on to their establishments, in Connecticut until 1813 and in 
Massachusetts until 1833. However, they suffered from internal schism in the form of 
Unitarianism. which divided churches and parishes, especially in eastern Massachusetts. 
If the American ENLIGHTENMENT had a denominational expression, it would be 
Unitarianism. a religion that emphasized the role of reason and minimized the place of 
miracles and mystery. THOMAS JEFFERSON at one point thought that Unitarianism 
would become the prevailing religion of the new nation. This, of course, did not happen 
because powerful countervailing forces were at work. 

If the Enlightenment seemed to challenge many of live assumptions on which 
Protestantism rested, the defenders of a “Protestant empire” were not ready to surrender. 
What has come to be called the Second Great Awakening (1810-1860) constituted the 
counteroffensive. Its warriors fought back with new agencies, new educational 
institutions, and new techniques of recruitment. 

In the early decades of the nineteenth century, a host of voluntary organizations arose 
to provide whatever was required to Protestantize America. The AMERICAN BIBIJi 
SOCIETY, formed in 1818. provided inexpensive Bibles for a growing population, east 
and west. Where necessary, it would also undertake translations for Native Americans 
and for newly arriving immigrants. In 1824 tl>e American Sunday School Union reached 
children as well as adults, offering Christian instruction and. where required, the 
fundamentals of reading and writing. As lay institutions. SUNDAY SCHOOLS did not 
require an ordained ministry; it could therefore utilize live talents of men and women, 
especially live latter, to be a valued adjunct to live church and. on occasion, an outpost 
before the church arrived. So also tlve American Tract Society (1825). the American 
Education Society 11826i. and a plethora of other Protestant voluntary efforts would turn 
back the tide of French infidelity and frontier barbarism (sec VOLUNTARY 
SOCIETIES). 

Although states were taking major steps to provide HIGHER EDUCATION to their 
citizens, the churches still saw education as falling very much in then domain. Ptotestant 
clergymen still served as college presidents, even of state institutions. Denominations 
such as live Congregationalists and Presbyterians that long had an interest in an educated 
clergy worked together in a Plan of Union <18<)1) to create several colleges in the 
opening West: Western Reserve (1826) in Ohio. Knox (I837| in Illinois. Gunnell 11847) 
in Iowa, and Ripon (1851) in Wisconsin. Baptists and Methodists, who placed less 
emphasis on formal ministerial preparation, also busied themselves in founding many 
schools: the Methodists, with McKendiee 11835) and De Pauw (1837) in Indiana, and 
Ohio Wesleyan <!842i: the Baptists, with Denison (1832) in Ohio. Shurtleff (1835) in 
Illinois, and Baylor (1815) in Texas. These four denominations accounted for about one 
half of all colleges established before I860, although such smaller Protestant bodies as 
Quakers. German Reformed, and Lutherans also founded new institutions. The education 
of American youth would not be left to the enemies of religion (see CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGES). 
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The Second Great Awakening also utilized revivalism as a recruiting technique for 
new members and a revitalization program for current members CHARLES 
GRANDISON FINNEY of Obertin College (1833). another of those "prcsbygational" 
institutions, emerged in the years before the CIVIL WAR as the leading practitioner of 
and apologist for revivalism. Revivals woiked on the frontiers of the West, but they also 
worked in the cities of tire East. Said Finney: one need not passively wait for a revival to 
come, like dew falling on tire grass. One could labor to promote REVIVALS and reap a 
harvest of saved souls, just as surely as through appropriate efforts one could reap a 
harvest of corn. Churches had lost sight of the simple connection between cause and 
effect. Ire argued, with the result that "more than five thousand million have gone down 
to hell, while the church has been dreaming, and waiting for God to save them." 

All of these instruments—the societies, the colleges, the revivals—illustrated what had 
come to be the guiding characteristic of religion in America: the voluntary principle. In 
an early treatment of American religion, designed principally for foreign consumption. 
Presb)ierian minister Robert Baird in 1843 rhapsodized about the voluntary principle. By 
means of this principle, one could defeat immorality, promote TEMPERANCE, abolish 
slaveiy (see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OFi. even turn away lire gods of war. This 
principle, he wrote, "seems to extend itself in every direction with an all-powerful 
influence." For Baird voluntarism stood forth as the essence of evangelical religion, and 
evangelical Protestantism was. for him. the essence of America. 


Protestantism Torn and Challenged 


In the 1830s and 1840s two issues threatened the unity of Baird's evangelical 
Protestantism: first, the growing presence of Roman Catholicism: second, the intensifying 
discord over slavery. Immigration chiefly from Ireland swelled the ranks of Catholics in 
America, so much so that by 1850 America had more Roman Catholics than either 
Baptists or Methodists. If this trend continued, what would become of the evangelical 
empire? The Protestant response to this influx of Catholic immigrants was first alaim. 
then organized resistance and hostility (see CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT 
REACTIONS). 

In 1840. for example, the “American Society to Promote the Principles of the 
Protestant Reformation" took shape in New York City, its stated purpose being to call 
attention to the dangers of "popery" and "to arouse Protestants to a proper sense of their 
duty in reference to the Romanists." For members of this society, and for many other 
Protestants of that era. the principles of live ILS. Constitution and of tire Vatican were 
irreconcilable: if a citizen believed in tire first. Ire or she must in good conscience strongly 
resist tire second. In the 1850s this religious NAT1VISM took a political turn in the 
creation of the Know -Nothing Party whose aim was to elect only Protestants to public 
oftiee. Although that party was short-lived, the anti-Catholic sentiment on which it was 
based lasted well into the twentieth century. 

Evangelical Protestants could unite in their dread of Catholicism, but they could not 
unite in their positions regarding slavery. Indeed, the deep and bitter divisions in such 
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denominations as Methodists. Baptists, and Presbyterians in the 1840s and 1850s pointed 
to the inevitable divisions in die nation itself that resulted in the tragedy of the Civil War. 
In 1814 tike Methodists were the first to divide into two halves: tike Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and the Methodist Episcopal Church. South. Both sides accused the other of 
having abandoned the gospel of Christ, the Noitherners arguing that slavery was "a great 
evil" to be eradicated as soon as possible, the Southerners denouncing those who 
substituted POLITICS for theology and social reform for DOCTRINE. 

The very next year the Baptists followed suit, with Baptists in the north airaycd 
against a SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. When the Baptist Board of Foreign 
Missions refused to appoint an Alabama clergyman and a slaveholder as a missionary. 
Baptists in tike south resolved to withdraw from the national body to form their own 
mission society and. ultimately, their own agencies of every kind. As with the 
Methodists, both sides appealed for patience and understanding, thinking that once 
slavery was no longer the issue, the two sides could come together again, however, that 
proved a false hope. Recriminations and even denunciations made reunion impossible for 
the Methodists for nearly one hundred years, and for Baptists far beyond that. 

Last of tike large denominations to divide, like Presbyterians in 1857 separated along 
lines not theological but geographical. Both sides appealed to the Bible, of course. The 
North argued that to use the Bible in defense of slavery was to bring ridicule and calamity 
to Christianity itself; tike South argued that to turn the Bible into an antislaveiy tract was 
to pervert it beyond recognition. Not only did these denominational divisions anticipate 
the brutal war to come, they also weakened Protestantism's public voice. Protestant 
clergy appealed to the same Bible and prayed to the same God but somehow ended up on 
opposite sides of tike most urgent moral issue of the time. How could this be? Did 
Protestantism guide the CULTURE, or did the culture determine the direction that the 
Protestant witness would take? 

Protestantism piesented no united front on other critical questions in the nineteenth 
century. Charles Daiwin's Origin of the Species, published in 1859. sltook both the 
theological and the scientific worlds on both sides of the Atlantic. Evolution was not a 
new idea, but evolution as a credible theory if not a scientific proposition was new. The 
Protestant responses were now not geographical but theological. An eastern journalist and 
Congregational clergyman Lyman Abbott saw evolution as compatible with Christian 
undeistandings. Creation was a process, not a "once upon a time" event of the past. God’s 
method was growth, development, progress—"What Jesus was. humanity is becoming." 
On the oilier hand. Princeton theologian and professor Charles Hodge saw in Darwin's 
hy potheses a direct challenge to everything that Christianity stood for. If chance is king. 
God no longer sits on his throne. If SCIENCE is the source of all troth, then we might as 
well, thought Hodge, shelve our Bibles and scuttle our creeds. If tlie war over evolution 
seemed noisiest in the nineteenth centuiy. all the smoke of battle had by no means cleared 
in the twentieth. 

Both the institution of slavery and DARWINISM raised questions about how one 
reads the Bible and what authority the Bible has—not just in religion, but in politics, 
science, and history. The questions grew more intense as Protestant scholars, first in 
GERMANY, then in England and America, examined the biblical manuscripts as to 
authorship, date, editorial revision, and mutual agreement. They also looked to the 
manuscript traditions to see whether, for example, the King James Version of the Bible 
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was based on the best and most authentic manuscripts. It was not. and this led to new 
scholarly translations and biblical editions, the English Revised Version of 1X85 being 
the first in a long line of "modem'' Bibles. If Protestantism had cast its lot in the sixteenth 
century very much on the side of Scripture as opposed to Tradition, then any challenge to 
the biblical foundation was bound to shake the institutional superstructure—as it did. 

Protestant churches also reacted with something less than unanimity to the growing 
leadership titles exercised by WOMEN. Antoinette Brown Blackwell was oidaincd as a 
Congregational minister in 1853. although this was hardly the first rumble of a grand 
tidal wave. FRANCIS E.WILLARD directed the fortunes of the Women's Christian 
Temperance Union, organized in Ohio in 1874. giving her and her followers more 
visibility in public life than women in America had heretofore enjoyed. ELIZABETH 
CADY STANTON, who in 1848 joined with Quaker preacher LUCRF.TIA MOTT in 
organizing live famous Seneca Falls gathenng on behalf of women’s rights, turned Iter 
talents a half century later to the production of The Woman's Hible. All of these 
nineteenth century efforts did little more than suggest what in the succeeding century 
would more fully capture the attention of Protestant and political institutions. 

Meanwhile, the country continued to grow, with much immigration front eastern and 
central Europe (Catholic and Jewish), as well as with some immigration from 
Scandinavia (Lutheran). The country gradually moved from a predominantly rural 
population to a heavily urtvan one. Major cities, long a feature of the Atlantic coast, now 
sprang up in the Midwest: Chicago. Detroit. Milwaukee. Minneapolis. Cleveland. Kansas 
City, and Omaha. Urbanization together with its close companion. 
INDUSTRIALIZATION, presented Protestant leaders with new circumstances for which 
their earlier and simpler piety now seemed inadequate, if not irrelevant. 

Especially in the northern half of the country, where industrialization had advanced 
further. Protestant clergy searched for fresh answers to growing problems of slums, 
poverty, crime, child labor, economic exploitation, rootlessness, and hunger. Protestants 
developed new institutions, notably the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations (YMCA. YWCA) to address some of these concerns, whereas another 
Protestant entity, the SALVATION ARMY, found its special ministry among the urban 
destitute and demoralized. Pastors and theologians constructed what came to be called the 
SOCIAL GOSPEL in an effort to move beyond the issue of personal redemption and 
personal SALVATION: was it perhaps possible to redeem the social order itself? 

Congregational clergyman WASHINGTON GLADDEN of Columbus. Ohio, spoke 
and wrote widely on behalf of a gospel relevant to labor and capital, civic corruption, and 
municipal reform. Baptist WALTER RAUSCHEN'BUSCH of Rochester. New York, took 
his cue from ancient prophets of Israel who overthrew dynasties, condemned SIN in high 
places, fomented rebellion, and "rebuked to their faces kings who had robbed the plain 
man of his wife or tricked him out of his ancestral holdings.’’ Academician Richard 
T.Ely. first Presbyterian and then Episcopalian, declared that the church must turn its 
attention from live world to come to the world at hand. "I lake this as my thesis." lie wrote 
in 1899. that “Christianity is primarily concerned with this world, and it is the mission of 
Christianity to bring to pass here a kingdom of righteousness and...redeem all our social 
relations.’’ 

In the face of radically new circumstances and inescapable new challenges. 
Protestantism spoke in different tones and addressed different issues. Protestants also saw 
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before them a disturbingly different country. When Congrcgationalist Josiah Strong in 
1885 published his Our Country, the "out” referred to an Anglo-Saxon way of life and 
predominantly Protestant culture that Ire saw rapidly disappearing. He intended to raise 
enough alarms and order enough redirection to set "our country” again on its proper 
course, but Protestantism in the decades ahead had even more turbulent waters to 
navigate. 


Protestant Advances. Protestant Retreats 


For American Protestantism the twentieth century opened on a daringly optimistic mite. 
Methodist layman and visionary organi/er. JOHN R.MOTT. published a book in 1900 
whose title spoke to and further invigorated that optimistic spirit: The Evangelization of 
the World in This Generation. The dream was breathtaking, but it was more than an idle 
dream. Molt himself had organized thousands of college students in the Student 
Volunteer Movement, starting in 1886. which in the space of only a dozen or so years 
had. in Mott's words, "spread from land to land, until it has now assumed an organized 
form in all Protestant countries” By the time of World War I. Mott's organization had 
sent out more than five thousand volunteers. 

The mission dream was even broader than that, however. Congregationalism 
Presbyterian. Methodist, and Baptist churches all had their own mission boards, and the 
role of women in each case had increased dramatically over the yearn. Again, by the time 
of World War I something more than three million American women were involved in 
the missionary enterprise: as fund raisers, as publicity agents, and often themselves as 
vohunteers abroad in live role of teachers, nurses, doctors, and selfless spouses of 
officially appointed missionaries. Although World War I interrupted some of these 
efforts, that international conflict only drove others to greater labors in bringing healing 
and understanding to injured nations. 

In 1919 Presbyterian missionary executive Robert E.Speer sounded every bit as urgent 
as Mott had in 1900. In his book. The New Opportunity of the Church. Speer urged a 
redoubled effort on the part of the missionary movement, "an agency of righteousness." 
Western civilization. Speer readily conceded, had been guilty of great crimes against 
humanity: live slave trade, the traffic in alcohol and opium, and many others. Against all 
this, however, the one element in the West protesting man's inhumanity to man was the 
missionary enterprise. "As the years have gone by.” Speer wrote, "it alone has 
represented in many non-Christian lands the inner moral character of the Western world.” 
Newer denominations such as the Mormons, the Seventh-day Adventists, and 
JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES displayed equal if not greater vigor in taking their messages 
to lands far beyond America's borders. 

Of course the "world” was not evangelized in Mott's generation or in any other. By 
the 1930s some in the mainline denominations began to question the emphasis on 
personal conversions, seeing more justification for the enterprise in the educational and 
medical benefits it brought to needy countries. Soiik missionaries, notably Methodist E. 
Stanley Jones, even spoke of MISSIONS as a two-way street: one learned from the host 
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country (India, in his ease) no less lhan one gave to that counuy. In a major reevaluation 
of lire whole ambitious effort. WILLIAM E.HOCK1NG. professor of philosophy at 
Harvard, chaired a "Layman's Inquiry” into the previous hundred years of Protestant 
missions. His report concluded that it was appropriate to give even greater emphasis to 
Christian service in the form of hospitals, schools, tractors, inoculations, and the like. 
Personal EVANGELISM was not to he forgotten. Hocking wrote in 1932. hut neither 
should it stand alone. 

At least from the time of John Mott, missionaries recognized that denominational 
labels had little meaning abroad. Often, in fact, they became obstacles to the spread of 
Christianity. In tire first half of the twentieth century, many Protestant clergy concluded 
that the same was true at home: denominational divisions had become a scandal and a 
stumbling block. In an effort to reverse the trends toward schism—so evident in 
American Protestantism—tire ecumenical movement got under way in 1908 with the 
creation of the Federal Council of Churches. Some thirty denominations joined together 
to give Protestantism a stronger voice, especially when confronted with opposition forces 
so much better organized than tire churches were. Our enemies, said the Federal Council, 
"so confidently faced a derided Chureh...because they faced a divided one.” A 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS was born in 1942. bringing greater 
cooperation among conservative elements not in the Federal Council, and in 1948 the 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES appeared on the international scene. 

In 1950 the Federal Council was superseded by an even stronger NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE USA. an agency that spoke for a 
membership of some forty million, altlrough this "speaking" often represented the pulpits 
more faithfully than the pews. Although largely a Protestant entity, tire National Council 
included some Eastern Orthodox bodies (see ORTHODOXY. EASTERNi. and invited 
Roman Catholics to join in its deliberations as "observers." Then in I960 a 
CONSULTATION ON CHURCH UNION explored lire possibility of *tual union 
among such Protestant bodies as Presbyterians. Congregationalists. Methodists (all 
branches i. Disciples, and Episcopaltans. By the end of the twentieth century a good deal 
of steam had gone out of both of these engines of ECUMENISM: nonetheless, 
denominational families executed some of the broader ideals of the bodies named above. 

The northern and southern halves of Methodism had managed to reunite as early as 
1939. This body then absorbed a German Methodist group to become in 1968 the 
UNITED METHODIST CHURCH. Congregationalism had united with a small entity in 
1931 to become the Congregational Christian Church, then merged with an 
EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH in 1957 to form tire UNITED CHURCH 
OF CHRIST. In 1983 the two segments of Presbyterians, divided over slavery, joined to 
create the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. USA. Lutheranism, badly separated into 
national groups—for example. German. Swedish. Norwegian. Finnish—began to 
transcend those national labels in the 1960s: by 1988 this ecumenical evolution led to the 
EVAN-GELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA, by far the largest Lutheran 
body in tire United States. Besides all this merger activity within single denontmationul 
families, many serious conversations explored unions that transcended specific 
ecclesiastical traditions. 

Some observers interpreted all of this ecumenical busyness as a sign of weakness 
rather than of strength, and it is true that among many of these older denominational 
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families membership in the final decades of the twentieth century had declined. For 
centuries it had appeared that Protestantism in America knew only one diiection in which 
to move: that is. up—to ever larger memberships, ever expanding budgets, ever more 
impressive architectural achievements. In many elements of the Protestant community 
that steady upswing had by the year 2000 clearly changed. Yet other Protestant groups 
showed no signs of waning energies. Pentecostal and Holiness bodies, for example, 
continued to surge. Southern Baptists, years after others experienced a decline, also 
peaked in their steady growth. African American denominations generally did I setter than 
their white counterparts, whereas lire 'electronic church" through TELEVANGELISM 
introduced another element in church growth that is difficult to measure. Whatever tire 
final figures in any given year. Protestants do not speak as confidently as they once did of 
"our country." 

In tire public square Protestants compete with other religious entities, and even more 
w ith secular forces, for their share of attention or influence. Protestant clergy no longer 
serve as presidents of the major educational institutions of the country, nor do they 
regularly rate as opinion makers on the national scene, as once men like HARRY 
EMERSON FOSDICK or REINHOLD NIEBUHR did. In the evangelical community 
BILLY GRAHAM occupies a unique niche, but it is difficult to see a replacement for 
him on tire horizon. 

ln tire political realm, tire conservative religious right received much notice for its 
active involvement in tire final decades of tire twentieth century. Earlier, in the biuising 
and brutal battles between FUNDAMENTALISM and MODERNISM of the 1920s and 
I93(>s. tire more conservative forces withdrew from political participation. Thus the 
"religious right" dropped front public view, only to reenrerge rather dramatically one-half 
century later. Of course the Protestant "religious left" had been much in evidence through 
most of tire twentieth century, altlrough it did not arouse the kind of anxieties and fears 
often associated, legitimately or not. with the "right." In tire twenty-first century some 
signs appealed that tire "right" was once more reverting to its earlier status of a 
withdrawn, inward-looking, personal purifying spiritual force. 

In the new millennium Protestant churches in America found themselves divided on 
such major questions as vouchers in private schools, prayent in public schools, women in 
the pulpit (see WOMEN CLERGYt. HOMOSEXUALITY, pluralism. PACIFISM. 
CREATION SCIENCE BIBLICAL INERRANCY. LITURGY, ecstasy, and the delicate 
balance between proselytizing and TOLERATION. Protestants no longer thought of 
empire, but of witness: they no longer spoke with one voice lit' they ever did), but with 
many voices, sometimes in harmony, sometimes in discord. 
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UNITING CHURCH IN AUSTRALIA 


The Uniting Chuuh in Austialia was inaugurated in 1977. the result of nearly a eentuiy 
of ecumenical reunion plans among Protestant churches in AUSTRALIA, and the direct 
result of a variety of renewal emphases that swept through those churches from 1940 to 
1970. It combined Metltodist. Congregational, and many Ptcsbyieiians in Australia into a 
'uniting ' ecumenical church structure that seeks to bring about a larger "united’' Church 
of Australia. 

Early twentieth-century Church Union efforts in Australia reflected that column's 
involvement in larger globalizing movements for international postal, economic, 
imperial, and other forms of federation. At the same time as the various Presbyterian 
churches in Australia were negotiating Federation in the ISSOs political federation of the 
various colonies was also being planned. Models were provided for the union by (to 
name only the models influential on Australia) GERMANY. IRELAND. INDIA (1947). 
and Presbyterians had also united in SCOTLAND (1929). Missions wotl on a 
cooperative basis was occurring around the world, laying the basis for the global 
strategies of the WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE in Edinburgh in 1910. and the 
rise of formal ECUMENISM in the International Missionary Committee < 1921). the Faith 
and Order (1927). and Life and Work < 1925) movements, and eventually the WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (1948). For postmillennialists. union seemed the 
prerequisite for the last great push that would see the world evangelized in this 
generation. For premillennialists live darkening situation in European and North 
American cities indicated the need for common action, particularly in tl»e light of the 
human disaster that was World War 1 and tlie rapidity of moral, theological, and cultural 
change through live 192<>s. Close links to live Canadian churches provided models for both 
negotiation and successful Union and anti-Union activities. The bitterness of the 
Canadian division inspired Australian Christians to wait for a more auspicious day. and 
so Union negotiations failed in 1924. 


Another Attempt 


A number of causes underlay the recommencement of negotiations for Union after World 
War II: the need for strong church participation in postwar reconstruction: the 
relativization of denominational differences through common war experiences, declining 
ethnic homogeneity (sec ETHNICITY), and church affiliation, under the pluralizing 
effects of mass postw ar migration, the "moral and spiritual condition of Australia"; and 
declining public influence of the churches in a period rnaiked by supradenoininational 
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problems (the Cold War. ihe Korean War. political and economic crises in former 
missionary-receiving countries. Australia’s engagement with Asia. etc.). With the rise of 
neo-orthodox theology (sec NEO-ORTHODOXY) defusing tire liberal-modernist debates 
of the 192»> and 1930s. and Vatican II undermining Catholic-Protestant differences, 
united action in an urbanizing, plu tali zing secular Australia seemed increasingly 
plausible. "Mission” was the consistent theme amid a plethora of more particular reasons 
as to why the churches should unite, "the hemteneutical key to tire Basis of Union and the 
most impoitant pointer to the Uniting Church's way of being Reformed’' iDutney 
1996:32). Issues of social justice (poverty, women’s rights, indigenous rights, human 
identity, etc.) seemed more impoitant than DOCTRINE or even form. A number of 
institutions gave form to these ecumenical aspirations: tire long-standing Australian 
Student Christian movement: foundation of a national council of churches in Sydney 
(1946) mediating the continuing international pressure for increased unity of action 
through the World Council of Churches < 19481, a variety of interdenominational agencies 
such as the Christian Youth Conference, the Australian Commission for Inter-Church 
Aid. and Australian Frontier: and the United Nations Organization and its various 
brandies, all piovided tiaining grounds for future ecumenical leaders, including people 
such as K.T.Hendeison. Malcolm McKay. Goidon Dicker. Davis McCaughey. Alan 
Walker, and others. 

In the increasingly difficult postwar atmosphere, fointal negotiations began again in 
1954 leading to the appointment of a Joint Commission on Church Unity <JCCU. 1957). 
including representatives from all three churches. Negotiations were slowed by divergent 
traditions and theologies. The Presbyterians were a more strongly doctrinal and polity- 
based church, and negotiators knew that bringing the various slate assemblies into the 
Union would require carryover of this content at least in name, and a strong Basis of 
Union. Presbyterian objections to "weak theology" in the JCCU’s first report (The Faith 
of the Churih. 1961) and proposed episcopacy (see BISHOP AND EPISCOPACY) in its 
second (The Churih—lit Mature. Function ami Order inn. 1963) slowed like process. 
After much wrangling a final version of tike Basis of Union was published in 1971. which 
acted as the basis for voting, by congregation in the Congregational Union (about 90 
percent for adherence to Union i: in the General Conference of tike Methodist Church of 
Australasia la majority vote requiring 100 percent adherence): and in state assemblies and 
the general assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Australia (leading to a more divided 
vote, approximately 64 percent of congregations and 69 percent of the membeiship. 
choosing to go into Union). The Presbyterian Church of Australia legally reaffirmed its 
continued existence, and a small number of Congregational churches remained out of the 
Union in "The Congregational Fellowship." At Union the "new church” (an appellation it 
deniedi and its constituents represented some 12.5 percent of the Australian population. 
Although figures are difficult to as-ceitain. census returns suggest that church 
membership has continued to decline by between 2 and 4 percent cvety five years, and in 
1996 stood at 1.334.900 (7.5 percent of the population). Despite its ethnic congregations, 
it remains one of the most highly Anglo-Ccltic of all denominations, has one of the 
highest defection rates of youth, and has a comparatively high percentage of its 
membeiship over tike age of 60 iBentley and Hughes 1996:ca. 55). Ncveitheless there is 
some evidence that this post-Union shakeout is now stabilizing. 
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Living with Union 


Most partners to union had issues to work through once it was achieved. Property 
wrangles continued with the PC A for more than a decade, and considerable feeling was 
generated between old friends and former fellow Congregationalists. It was only with the 
rise of a post-Union generation that self-definitions that did not rotate around “not being 
Presb>terian“ or “not being Methodist'' have begun to arise. The UCA recognised 
eldership, although not entirely in the form developed among Presbyterians, and the 
SACRAMENTS of BAPTISM and Communion (see LORD'S SUPPER). Most 
DEACONESSES of like constituent traditions chose to unite, but access to ordained 
ministry has since made this order obsolete (see WOMEN CLERGY). The UCA is 
trinitarian, and the Basis of Union recognized lire ancient creeds and live reformational 
confessions as "instructive." although not legally binding. It has encouraged equal 
opportunity at all levels of ministry, as well as supporting links to large Korean. 
Melanesian. Polynesian, and other ethnic constituencies, and a semiautonomous 
Aboriginal and Islander Christian Congress (front 1983). 

Although adopting live polities of its constituent denominations (hence its executive 
Standing Committee and triennial national Assembly, based on synodal, presbytery, and 
parish underpinnings) tike UCA has worked hard to shift decision making away from 
parliamentary procedures toward consensus forums developing out of discussion 
documents. This has been possible only by the establishment of a significant ecclcsial 
bureaucracy, consisting of more than twenty different agencies (commissions, 
committees, boards, etc.) of Assembly. Membership consists of adherents, baptized 
members, members in association, and confirmed members, and ministry consists of 
“ministers of lire Word" and "deacons ' ordained by the regional presbytery. Ministers arc 
trained at or through state colleges, the largest of which is the United Theological College 
in North Parramatta. Sydney, and the Uniting Church Theological Hall at Ormond 
College. Melbourne. Distance education occurs through Coolamon College in Brisbane, 
and indigenous training through Nungalinya College (Darwin). It has a veiy large welfare 
and community services arm. being perhaps the largest provider of nongovernment 
community and welfare progrants in Australia, operating more than I IKK) property 
centers in operations ranging from Aged Care to schools to drug rehabilitation and 
community hospitals. 

With other ageing denominations, the UCA has wrestled with identity, a state of flux 
endemic to an open church that some constituents have felt is better at posing questions 
than answering them. The UCA was designed as an interim structure in which the old 
traditions would “die to live again" so that all Australian Christian churches might 
eventually join in a single Catholic church. Dutney points out that there are no doctrines 
peculiar to tike Uniting Church. Its theology has not essentially been doctrinal but an 
inev itably conciliar process of dialog I captured in the phrase “A Pilgrim People”) over 
particular issues mediated by the continuance of older traditions (Wesleyan. Calvinist, 
evangelical, liberal, etc.) within the church at the local level. The emphasis is on the 
trajectory from the past rather than on the doctrines establislied by tike (particularly 
Reformed) past of the church's traditions. This was a “new way of being Church." 
“Doctrine divides" was tike old catehcry. "service unites." and subsequently the UCA has 
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found it easier to ptovide social services than to come to common understandings on 
critical issues such as homosexual clergy isee HOMOSEXUALITY), drug policy, and 
other moral issues. Inevitably the teaching ministry of the church has been in tension with 
its membership, which was described by the Assembly Commission for Mission in 1994 
as 'largely pre-critical (and) scmi-literalist.'* The conclusion reflects considerable 
disillusion within an intellectualist leadership over their “inflexible" constituency, oi the 
'‘antiintellectualism” of Australians (McCaughey 1997:7). These are not issues isolated to 
the UCA. however, and in 2001 the church reentered negotiations toward union with the 
Anglican Church in Australia, indicating the pivotal role the UCA continues to play in 
Christian reunion in Australia. 

See also Congregationalism; Dialogue. Interconfessional. Methodism: Presbyterianism 
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UNIVERSALISM 


Universalism. "the belief or ihe hope that ihe consummation of all things will be the 
restoration of all intelligent beings to the image and favour of G«d(.| has found advocates 
in every age” (according to William Burt Pope. Wesleyan Methodist theologian, in his 
Compendium of Theology, revised edition. 1880. Vol. 111. p. 129). Origen of Alexandria 
in the third centuiy hoped that even Satan would be finally converted, and thus "God will 
be all in all" would be entirely true. Usually, the issue is confined to the final salvation of 
human beings. 

Although there weie Universalis! congregations in ENGLAND by 1750. there was no 
DENOMINATION as such professing universalism until the end of tire eighteenth 
century in the UNITED STATES. Universalis! churches, growing out of Congregational 
and Baptist roots, were committed to lire independence of local congregations. Local 
Associations were loose federations, and tlse Conventions, which began in 1790 at 
Philadelphia, were consultative rather than regulatory gatherings, although they 
developed conditions of association and even Articles of Religion. These Ankles 
underwent continuing adaptation. Univeisalist declarations increasingly expressed 
sympathy with humanism. The Universalis! Church of America elected as its president in 
1951 anil its General Superintendent in 1953 Brainaid F.F.Gibbons. who in 1949 had 
addressed the General Convention to the effect that Universalism had now passed beyond 
Christianity and had disavowed many essential Christian doctrines. Having joined with 
other liberal churches in the 1935 Free Church Fellowship, and then the 1955 Council of 
Liberal Churches (Univeisalist-Unitarian(. tire Uni versalist Church of America united 
with the Unitarians in 1961 to form tire UNITARIAN UNIVERSAUST 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Universalis! theology, in its variant forms, is probably influential far beyond any 
church. The Univeisalist question confronts every person responsible for funerals at least 
throughout the English-speaking world: in the majority of cases of funerals for the 
unchurched, tire mourners expect to he assured, unconditionally, that the deceased is 
eternally safe. 

The first classic of universalis! theology is Chauncey’s Salvation of All Men (its later 
popular title). He begins (Proof 11 with admitting the reality of Oiiginal Sin in Adam, but 
adds that in the New Adam. Christ, all may attain eternal happiness. In Proofs 2 and 3. 
Christ's perfect obedience includes his dying for all. For Proof 4. Chauncey argues from 
the New Testament, especially Romans 5 and Colossians I. that God’s will is for the full 
salvation of all creation. Therefore (Proof 51. either in this present state of existence or in 
the following state. God will finally reduee all things to obedient subjection to the divine 
will. In Proof 6. Christ's "mediatory interposition" is all comprehending. This scheme of 
argument is clearly still maikedly biblical, and leans heavily on a Protestant 
undeistanding of SIN and redemption. With succeeding writers, especially Hosea Ballou. 
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Universalists move away from any Trinitarian concept of ATONEMENT or of traditional 
Protestant or Roman Catholic assumptions about original sin or depravity. 

The Universalist issue presents Protestantism with several problems that are inheient 
in tire very essence of classical Protestant tenets: GRACE, freedom. FAITH, salvation, 
witness. The subject may be set out in a series of questions. 

Is there a SALVATION? And a salvation from what? Although Baltic was wrong in 
saying of Protestantism that it “examines beliefs and kills them." it is true that the 
questioning of TRADITION on whieh Protestantism insists does for some lead to 
skepticism—for example, doubt whether there is a need for salvation, for anything more 
than decency and toleration. Such a view is a sort of universalism. because tliese ideals 
might be thought to be equally open to all humanity. Classical Protestant ORTHODOXY 
sees humankind as fallen and in need of redemption, and finds tl»e key to that salvation in 
divine forgiveness to which access is opened by the sacrifice of Christ. 

But how universal is that salvation, and on what terms is it available? The controversy 
between extreme predestinarianism (that God from eternity created some humans who 
would Ire granted saving faith and the rest of humanity, who would not believe and Ire 
eternally lost), and ARMINIANISM (that God created all humankind able freely to 
choose to believe and knew from eternity who would freely believe and who would not) 
is not dead, even if most specialist theologians avoid it. Classic Protestantism is found in 
KARL BARTH'S suggestion that in the first archetypal human (Adami, all humans are 
under condemnation, and that in live second Adam (Christ), all are accepted by God. 

If salvation (as Protestantism has classically taught) is by means of faith, is this only 
faith in tl>e Jesus of Nazareth as found in the Gospels? And what degree of knowledge of 
the historical or scriptural Jesus is required in such faith? Universalism raises the 
question of whether all religions arc the same, or of the same value? It argues that 
Christianity is absolute only for Christians. The traditional Protestant exposition of 
revelation. CHRISTOLOGY. and redemption is challenged by the reality of all religious 
traditions, although this requirement does not entail any assumption that these are all 
equal in truth or insight. Some theologians have suggested that in Christianity, in its 
proclamation of a divine-human Savior, we see a fulfillment of both those religions that 
center on deity and those that center on the self-realization of humanity. Vernon White 
and otliers maintain that all of these concerns are brought together by understanding the 
work of Christ as the core of a universal restorative work of God. 

Universalism is also concerned with tlie question of whether there can be repentance 
and CONVERSION after DEATH. Thought on these matters is in the end reflection on 
the moral character of God. that re (lection is in turn informed by human self-perception. 
A major factor in Universalism is tlie need not to be selfish about “our" salvation. 
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UNIVERSITIES 


See Higher Education: Seminaries 
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VAN DER KEMP, JOHANNES 
THEODORUS (1747-1811) 


Dutch missionary. A pioneering missionary to the Khoikltoi (Hottentot people) of 
SOUTH AFRICA, van der Kemp was bom in Rotterdam on May 7. 1747. After fourteen 
years in the Dutch Dragoon Guards he decided to study medicine in Edinburgh, 
graduating in 1782. In 1791. after tire accidental death of lus first wife and daughter, van 
dei Kemp underwent a CONVERSION experience. Contact with a MORAVIAN 
CHURCH congregation aroused his interest in MISSIONS and he was sent by the 
London Missionary Society to South Africa in 1799. In Cape Town Ire founded the South 
African Missionary Society and after moving to Graff Reinet began work among the 
Klroikhoi population. 

A land grant from tire governor of tire Batavian Republic in 1803 enabled van der 
Kemp to establish a missionary settlement called Betltelsdorp. Conflict with tire Boers 
and later, the Batavian government, was precipitated by van der Kemp's antislavery 
views tsee SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF), his critique of colonial policy, and his illegal 
education of Khoiklroi and Xhosa children. In 18<U van der Kemp compiled and pr inted a 
Klroikhoi CATECHISM—the earliest work printed in an indigenous South African 
language. Van der Kemp's relationship with the white community deteriorated further 
upon his marriage in 1806 to Sara van de Kaap. a fourteen-year-old ex-slave. 

In 1811 van der Kemp traveled to Cape Town to provide evidence concerning the 
abuse of the Khoikhoi by while settlers and government administrators. He died there on 
December 15 after a brief illness, while awaiting the results of the government 
investigation. 

See also Colonialism: Missionary Organizations: Missions. British. Philip. John 
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VAN DUSEN, HENRY PITNEY (1897- 

1975) 


North American educator. Bom in Philadelphia. Pennsylvania in 1897. "Pit” Van Dusen 
received a B.A. from Princeton University in 1919. a B.D. front Union Theological 
Seminary in 1924. and a Ph.D. from Edinburgh University in 1932. After completing 
seminary he worked in live student department of the YMCA and was ordained to the 
ministry by the Presbytery of New York in 1924. after surviving a challenge based on his 
unwillingness as a life-long member of the Episcopal Church to affunt or deny the Virgin 
Birth, thanks in large part to a statement on his behalf by John Foster Dulles, later to 
become a member of Union's board of dnectors and U.S. secretary of state. After 
traveling the country for two years to visit and study the practices of other schools. Van 
Dusen began teaching at Union as an instructor in 1926. became dean of students in 
1931. RiK>sevelt professor of systematic theology in 1936. and was elected Union's tenth 
president in 1915. He retired in 1963 at the age of 65. 


Leader and Educator 


Van Dusen was considered one of the major leaders in theological education in the 
twentieth century. Under his presidency. Union Theological Seminary experienced 
unprecedented growth and the greatest expansion in its histoiy. Beginning w ith a faculty 
of twenty-two. tire school had fifty-four faculty members when he retired, and the student 
body doubled from 3CK) to 600. The school’s budget quadrupled. and a number of major 
building projects were undertaken. Even more significantly. Union attained worldwide 
significance as a center for theological study, with a faculty that included such seminal 
twentieth-century theologians as REINHOLD NIEBUHR. JOHN BENNETT, and PAUL 
TILLICH. Van Dusen's contributions were praised by Union's faculty and boaid of 
directors in their final tributes. "In the long history of the Seminary." the Faculty 
declared. "Van Dusen’s presidency stands out as the high-water mark of its achievement. 
He...enlarged not only tlse personal and physical resourees of the Seminary, but above 
all. its spiiit and its outreach." He was described by the Boaid as "one of the first World 
Churchmen of our era. a scholar, a statesman, a leader, and—not least—a friend." 

Van Dusen also made contributions to theological education through a two-year 
presidency of live American Association of Theological Schools and by founding the 
Boston Institute of Theology after his retirement from Union. He also led the Union 
Settlement Association. His commitment to general education was reflected in his service 
as trustee of many institutions, including Princeton University. Vassar College. Smith 
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College, and The Rockefeller Foundation. His book (lml in Education contributed to the 
debate on religion and the schools. He received Itonorary degrees from twenty 
universities, including Edinburgh Univentity. 

In 1953 a new kind of scholarship program for theological education was developed 
by Van Dusen and Nathan Pusey. president of Harvard University, who believed that the 
quality of those entering the Christian ministry was declining. To remedy the problem 
they obtained a grant from the Rockefeller Brothers Fund to support a program offering 
an exploratory year of theological studies for qualified college graduates considering but 
undecided on a ministerial career. Created in close cooperation with the American 
Association of Theological Schools, the Rockefeller Brotheis Theological Fellowship 
(also known as the ‘Trial Year" program) offered five scholarships for the 1954-1955 
academic year and forty-six awards the following year. This was the initial program of 
the Fund for Theological Education <FTE). Scholarships to help African American 
doctoral students intending to teach in seminaries and other scholarships followed in the 
years to come. 

As one of the driving forces in live ecumenical movement of the early to mid-tw entieth 
century. Van Dusen played a dominant role in the formation of tire WORLD COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES, in particular in paving the way for the union of the International 
Missionary Council with that body. His impact also was felt through his leadership of tire 
United Board for Christian Higher Education in Asia and the Foundation for Theological 
Education in South East Asia (Dong nan Ya shen xue jiao yu ji jin hui). which was 
established in 1963 as the successor organization to the Board of Founders of Nanking 
Theological Seminary, founded in 1937. Van Dusen served as the president of that 
seminary's Board of Founders and was the first president of the Foundation from 1952 to 
1970. 


A Liberal Theology 


Van Dasen's theology was liberal. A student of William Adams Brown, he followed 
Brown's christocentric liberal theology. Explaining his belief in the necessity of the 
Incarnation in an article in Liberal Theology, he stated that 

if God be thought of in abstract metaphysical categories—infinity, 
immutability, impassability. substance, essence—incarnation is 
impossible. But if God be thought of as intelligent, holy, purposeful 
Personality, he (sic) may become incarnate within the persons of men 
(sic).... This is like highest if not the only proper meaning of the 
immanence of God. incarnation.... In Jesus of Nazareth. God himself was 
present, as fully present as it is possible for hint to be present in a truly 
human life. Tlte identity of Jesus with God was of outlook, of purpose, of 
will, of compassion. Tlte Christ of Christian history and of present 
experience sltould never be thought of except through the clear lineaments 
of tlte words, deeds, mind, spirit, (and) faith of the man. Jesus of Nazareth 
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(who) ever afresh lays constraint upon his Movement in the world, 
holding it more or less Hue to his mind and faith, and impelling it to new 
advances for fulfillment of his purposes. This is the most important fact 
about the Christian religion as an historic reality. 

Van Dusen's personal journey of faith was shaped by a number of influences: the 
evangelical fervor of his early days with the YMCA. his early interest in the fledgling 
field of Clinical Pastoral Education (he was a close associate of its founder. Helen 
Randeis Dun-bar), his deep commitment to the ecumenical movement, and in his daily 
devotions in the chapel services of Union Seminary. 

One of Van Dusen’s lesser-known hut nonetheless highly influential contributions was 
his indirect role in the development of the Twelve Steps of Alcoholics Anonymous 
(A.A.). wiitten in 1938 by the cofounder of A.A.. Bill Wilson, based on Wilson's earlier 
A.A. "Six Steps." Historians of the recovery movement suggest that these Six Steps were 
themselves based on six points outlined in a 1934 Atlantic Monthly article by Van Dusen. 
where he synthesized the findings of thirty Canadian church leaders who had studied and 
identified six central assumptions of the Rev. Fiank N.D.Buchman’s Oxford Group 
movement (later renamed MORAL REARMAMENTi. of which A.A. was the major 
outgrowth. (Van Dusen's exposure to Buchman came through live work of Van Dusen's 
Princeton mentor. Dr. Samuel Sltoemaker. who worked closely with Buchman from the 
1920s through the 1930s and was live primary theological guiding force in the formation 
of Alcoholics Anonymous.) The six assumptions of the Oxford Group were: 

• Men arc sinneis 

• Men can be changed 

• Confession is a prerequisite to change 

• The changed soul has direct access to God 

• The Age of Miracles has icturned 

• Those who have been changed must change others. 

To these six Van Dusen added a seventh point, that "the greatest single secret of the 
Movement's effectiveness |is| the absolutely central place which Hive Group' Irolds in its 
mediation of religion." 


Death 


111 since 1970 after a stroke. Van Dusen entered into a suicide pact with his wife. Betty 
(Elizabeth Coghill Baitholomcw Van Dusen). who heiself suffered from increasingly 
painful arthritis. Although neither had a terminal illness, both felt themselves to he on a 
downward course of increasingly poor quality of life. The suicide ended Mis. Van 
Dusen's life immediately and Van Dusen’s two weeks later due to a sudden, unexpected, 
acute cardiac arrest, after he had been physically improving. He died on Febiuaiy 13. 
1975 at the age of 77. In a letter tl>c Van Dusens left for their three sons and other 
relatives and friends, they wrote. "Nowadays it is becoming more difficult to die. We feel 
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that the way wc'iv taking will become more acceptable as the years pass." They 
concluded w ith this prayer. “O Lamb of God. that takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us. O Lamb of God. that takest away the sins of the world, grant us Thy 
peace." After the couple’s deaths Dr. Cyril Richardson eulogized Van Duscn at Union 
Seminary as ''a man of strong personality and inexhaustible energy" who had “what the 
Germans call ‘Untemehmungsgeist.’ the spirit, that is. to engage in large enterprises and 
never to Hag in his devotion to them... (who) gave himself to causes with unstinted vigor, 
and had an unbending sense of duty, but these were mellowed by a rich heart of Christian 
compassion and forgiveness." 

See also Bennett. John: Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism. Moral Rearmament: 
Niebuhr. Reinhold: Seminaries. Temperance; Tillich. Paul: World Council of Churches: 
YMCA 
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VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, RALPH (1872- 

1958) 


English composer. Vaughan Williams is generally regarded as England's greaiest 
composer of ihe twentieth century. Of mixed English and Welsh ancestry, he was born 
October 12. 1872 in the village of Down Ampney. Gloucestershire, where his father. 
Arthui. was vicar of the parish church. His motlver. Margaret, was related to the 
Wedgwood and Darwin families. Ralph (he pronounced the name Rflfei studied at the 
Royal College of Music and CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, where he studied history. His 
teachers included some of the finest musicians of his time: Sir Hubert Parry. Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford. Charles Wood, and Alan Gray. He also spent some time in Berlin 
working with Max Bruch and in Paris, where he became a close friend of Maurice Ravel. 
In 1897 he married Adeline Fisher, the daughter of a prominent lawyer and tutor to the 
prince of Wales. 

After service in World War I. Vaughan Williams was appointed professor of 
composition at the Royal College of Music. From 1921 to 1928 he was director of the 
London Bach Choir. The earliest of his several symphonies. A Sea Symphony, was first 
performed in 1910. A Umdon Symphony followed in 1914 and A Pastoral Symphony in 
1922. The 1930s and 1940s were his most prolific decades and saw live premier of a 
number of symphonies and works for the stage. In 1935 he was appointed to the Order of 
Merit, the highest honor bestowed by the British monarchy. His wife died in 1951 and 
two years later he married Ursula Wood, daughter of Major General Sit Robert Lock and 
widow of Lt. Col. Michael Forrester Wood. His last symphony. No. 9. was completed in 
1958. He died in his sleep, w ithout any long illness, on August 16. 1958. 

During his school days at the Charterhouse Vaughan Williams had insisted that he was 
an atheist. Later, as his second wife said, drifted into a cheerful agnosticism. He was 
never a professing Christian, and he left an early position as organist of St. Barnabas 
church in Lambeth because he was unwilling to comply with the vicar's demand that he 
receive communion (see LORD'S SUPPER). Nevertheless much of his finest work is 
religious in character. This includes the "Five Mystical Songs" setting of poems by 
George Herbert (1911); the "Fantasia on Christmas Carols” (1915); a Mass in G Minor 
(1922); “Sanaa Civitas." a choral work based on texts from the Book of Revelation 
(1926); a Te Deum (1928i and Magnificat (1932); the anthem “O how amiable" (1934); 
and a Christmas cantata. "Hodie” (1954). He was active in collecting English folk songs 
and carols, some of which were incorporated in his choral works, and in the compilation 
of the English Hymnal (1905 1 . Songs of Plane (1924). and live Oxford Book of Carols 
(1928). His hymn tunes include "Sine nomine" ("For all the saints"). "Down Ampney" 
("Come down. O Love divine"), and "King's Weston" (“At the name of Jesus"). Works 
for organ include "Preludes on Three Welsh Hymn Tunes." one of which is the popular 
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'Rhosymedic.” His compositions were frequently pertomied at the Three Choirs Festival 
and were often directed by the composer himself. 

See also Hymns and Hymnals: Music: Music. English Church 
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VESTMENTS 


Vestments are special clothes worn by religious leaders and liturgical ministers that 
designate their status in the community and their role in the liturgical assembly. 
Protestants inherited tl>e clerical garb and liturgical vestments that had evolved in the 
Western Church during the Middle Ages and had to decide whether to retain this vesture. 
This article traces the development and types of liturgical vestments in the ancient and 
medieval church, and reviews which vestments were retained or discaided in the 
Refointation churches. In the course of subsequent Protestant history further decisions 
were made by churches with regard to clerical garb and liturgical vestments in response 
to changing tastes and expectations. 


Clerical Attire and Liturgical Vestments in the Ancient and Medieval 

Church 


I hr is fur Worship 

As tire offices of BISHOP, presbyter, and DEACON developed in tike early church, the 
bearers of these offices were not at fust distinguished from other Christians either in 
everyday dress or in tike liturgical assembly other than their social lank. The first 
pronouncements in like writings of tike church fathers on w hat to wear to worship applied 
to all Christians. Clement of Alexandria (d. c. 215> called for clothes that are clean and 
bright. Jerome <d. 420) stated that "We ought not to enter into the holy of holies in our 
everyday garments, just as we please, when tlkey have become defiled from tike use of 
ordinary life, hut with a clean conscience and in clean garments hold in our hands the 
sacraments of the Lord" < Cummeniuiy on Ezekiel 44:17ff.) 

The wearing of one's "Sunday best" applied especially to the newly baptized who 
were to be vested in a clean white garment when they emerged from tike pool. The Letter 
of John the Deacon to Senarius |c. 500i repotted that the newly baptized "wear white 
gamtents so that, although the ragged dress of ancient eiror has darkened the infancy of 
their first birth, the garment of the second birth may symbolize tike garment of glory, so 
that attired in a wedding garment the (newly baptized) may approach the table of the 
heavenly bridegroom as a new person" (7). In addition to the white garment f alba/ the 
newly baptized wore a linen cloth over their heads to symbolize their priesthood in Christ 
(the later amice I. By the fifth century they wore these baptismal robes during the week of 
white robes after Easter Day when tlkey attended tike mystagogical homilies given by the 
bishops. Augustine of Hippo (d. 430) admonished tike newly baptized on the Octave of 
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Easier not 10 revert 10 the old way of the life when they removed iheii baptismal robes 
and blended into ihe congregation. 


Clerical Attire 

What applied to the LAITY applied all the more to the CLERGY. Origcn <d. 2531 
advised the bishop to wear one set of clothes when performing "the ministry of the 
sacrifices" and another when going out among the people t Homily on Leviticus 4:6). 
Jerome added that it does not dishonor God if the clergy wear white tunics at the 
LITURGY more handsome than tlse rest (Against Pdaglus 1:4). The Canons of 
Hippolytus prescribe that clergy and lectors “be dressed in white vestments more 
beautiful than the rest of the people" (Canon 371. 

Two factors affected the development of special clerical garb and liturgical vestments. 
The fust was the legalization of Christianity by the emperor Constantine in the fourth 
century when the emperor honored the bishops with the status and insignia of civil 
magistrates. Senatorial sandals, the dalmatic (a sleeved coat worn over the tunic), and the 
ceremonial pallium (a kind of scarf or stole draped over live left shoulder, around and 
under the right amt. crossed over the breast and then laid over the left arm. leaving the 
right anti free> became signs of their office. Second, there was a dramatic shift in the 
style of men's clothing during the fifth and sixth centuries when the trousers and short 
tunics of the Gemtanic peoples replaced the long. Rowing tunics of the Romans. Clergy 
adapted to the changing styles in their everyday dress hut retained the older clothing to 
wear for the liturgies. As a matter of convenience it became the custom to wear the 
liturgical vestments over one’s street clothing. 

A basic clerical garment worn on the streets, but over which the liturgical vestments 
were donned, is the cassock. It seems to have derived from the barbarian tunic or coat, 
open in the front but secured with clasps and reaching down to the knees. As emperors 
wore longer coals reaching to their ankles, clergy followed suit. Although black remained 
a basic color of clergy cassocks, they could be in other colors as well. Some colors 
designated ecclesiastical rank: white for the pope, purple for bishops, red for cardinals. 
Cathedrals and prominent churches sometimes chose their own color for cassocks. 
Cassocks were worn by lay choir members, vergers, sacristans, and acolytes as well as 
clergy. 

Over live cassock, clergy of the late Middle Ages who were scholars wore an academic 
gown. These gowns could function as an overcoat and were often fur-lined. They were 
worn not only by clergy but by scholars, lawyers, magistrates, and other public 
functionaries. As universities adopted distinctive academic hoods and scarves, these were 
also worn with the gown on ceremonial occasions, especially in ENGLAND. 

Bishops who rode homes when making visitations of parishes adopted a sleeveless 
cloak called a chimcrc (perhaps derived from the Spanish ;amana). which would also he 
worn over the cassock and. in time, over tl»c white tunic also. Doctors of divinity could 
wear a red chimcre. and bishops were usually awarded a doctor of divinity degree 
because they were teachers of live faith. Heme, the color of the episcopal ehimerc was 
red. 
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Clergy also acquired distinctive headgear for outdoor wear. By il>e eleventh century 
the mitre had emerged as live distinctive hat of the bishop. It is so called because of its 
mitred shape, although it may have originally been a conical cap. Two lappets or fanons 
hang down the back. Clergy who wore academic gowns on the streets also wore 
academic caps. Although hats may have been worn indoors for ceremonial purposes, they 
were removed for prayer. 


IJturxical VeUmenU 

The basic liturgical vestment remained the white Roman tunic, or alb. By the eleventh 
century two developments occurred with tire alb. One was that it ceased to be plain and 
was embroidered with rich apparel around tire collar of tire amice or neckerchief and on 
the bottom hem. Second, the wearing of fur or wool cassocks in northern countries 
requited a larger neck opening and slits or billowy sleeves so that it could be donned over 
the cassock. This style of alb canrc to be called the surplice, from superpelliceus ("over 
the fur"). It was worn without an amice or girdle (cincture). A still further variant on the 
alb was the rochet, which was a sleeveless, ankle-length tunic worn up until the thirteenth 
century by choristers, sacristans, and servers who had to have their arms free. After that it 
was designated for bishops, cardinals, and canons regular, and the sleeves were added but 
gathered at the wrist. The close-fitting alb continued to be worn for tl>e celebration of the 
Eucharist or mass, whereas the surplice or rochet was used as a choir vestment for the 
prayer offices or occasional services. 

The other major item of clothing that survived from Roman times is the chasuble, 
which originated from the Roman paenula. This was a poncholike outdoor cloak actually 
favored by the lower classes that was made of skins or wools and reached down to the 
calves. Conically shaped, its folds had to be gathered up over the arms when moving 
about. The nearly universal wearing of this garment by live clergy reflects live places of 
liturgical assembly: in the catacombs and cemeteries at night, in processions through the 
streets, and in tl>e cold churches in live lands north of the Alps. As time went on the folds 
that would have to be gathered over the amis were cut away to allow the amis to be free 
for handing books, vessels, and oilier objects. The chasuble became heavily decorated 
with a large cross embroidered on the back. The cope was a variation on the chasuble in 
which the conical shape was retained but cut from the neck to the foot and closed in the 
front with a clasp. Because it was like a cape worn for ceremonial functions, the cope 
became heavily embroidered and live hood became a kind of shield hung on live back. 
Chasubles were worn by the celebrant at the Eucharist or Mass, whereas copes were worn 
by officiants at solemn prayer offices, in processions, and for occasional services. 
Whereas any officiant, clergy or lay. could wear the cope, only priests and bishops w ore 
the chasuble. Deacons continued to wear the dalmatic and subdeacons wore a slight 
variation of the dalmatic called a tunicle. 

The origin of the stole is uncertain. It probably derives from the Roman oranum. a 
long towel worn over the left shoulder. The Council of Braga I Spain. 563) associated it 
with deacons who wore it like a waiter's towel when preparing gifts for the Eucharist. 
The Fourth Council of Toledo (633) prescribed the stole to be worn around the neck by 
bishops just as archbishops would wear the pallium. The Council of Main/. (813) 
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extended the wearing of the stole to the priests. A similar vestment with a practical origin 
that acquired a symbolic significance was the maniple Inuippula). which originated as a 
ceremonial napkin or hand towel worn over the wrist by officials. It was worn by deacons 
from the fourth century on to cover their hands when handling eucharistic gifts and 
vessels. During tire early Middle Ages the wearing of the maniple was extended to all 
major orders of clergy, to be worn from the left wrist only when celebrating the 
Eucharist. 

By the high Middle Ages chasubles and copes, stoles, and maniples were made in 
vaiious matching colors to symbolically reflect the days and seasons of the chureh year. 
A color system was codified for the local Church of Rouse by Pope Innocent HI (1198- 
1216 ) that exened great influence on later liturgical color schemes: white for feasts of the 
Lord and saints: red for Pentecost. Holy Cross Day. and feasts of apostles and martyrs: 
black or purple for penitential seasons (Advent and Lenti: and green for ordinaiy days. 


Vestments in the Reformation Churches 


The Attitude of the Reformers 

MARTIN LUTHER < 1483-1546) expressed an indifference towaid vestments. In his 
German Mass aiul Order of Sertue (1526) he wrote: "Here we retain the vestments, 
altar, and candles until they are used up or we are pleased to make a change.” In a 
humorous letter to George Spalatin. the chaplain to the Elector Joachim II of 
Brandenburg, who wanted to retain albs and chasubles and processions. Luther wrote that 
if the elector would allow the gospel and put away superstitious practices, "then in God's 
Name, go along in the procession, and carry a silver or golden cross, and a chasuble or an 
alb of velvet, silk, or linen. And if one chasuble or alb is not enough for your lord the 
elector, put on three of them, as Aaron the high priest put on three, one over the other.... 
For such mallets, if free from abuses, take from or give to the gospel nothing: only they 
must not be thought necessary to salvation, and the conscience dare not be hound to 
them...." In the Lutlieran tradition vestments came under the category of ADIAPHORA. 
or “indifferent things." matters not of the substance of faith, that could be left free as long 
as the conscience was not constrained by a required use of them. 

The Reformed tradition, on live other hand, took a much more negative attitude tow ard 
liturgical vestments and abandoned them entirely, especially those associated with the 
sacrifice of the Mass. Such vestments were regarded not merely as an object of 
superstition but had been associated w ith a sacrilege. In the summer of 1524. partlv under 
pressure from the Anabaptists (see ANABAPTISM). HULDRYCH ZNVINGLI (1484- 
1531) had vestments, along with oilier costly ornaments, service books, and vessels 
removed from the c hurches of Zurich. These iconoclastic actions were replicated in oilier 
places where a more radical REFORMATION was implemented, including in England 
during die Edwardian Refomiation. 
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The Black dawn. Cap, and Scarf 

Luther's own practice, when PREACHING, was to wear his doctor's gown ( Talar ). 
Although much has been made of the fact that he and other reformers were preaching in 
their street clothes, given that the gown was not a liturgical vestment, it should be 
remembered that friars and monks in the late Middle Ages customarily preaclted in their 
habits. The only change Lutlkcr’s practice represents, therefore, is from his monk's habit 
to like university attire. It is likely that when Luther went to tike altar he donned liturgical 
vestments. 

At first both Lutheran and Reformed pastors w ore the cassock under the gown, which 
would have been the conventional street attire of the clergy. In the course of time 
Reformed pastors abandoned tike cassock for ordinary lay clothing, but the gown was still 
worn in the pulpit. In a process similar to that of the ancient church, therefore, ordinary 
clothing became a vestment. The academic gown emphasized the concent of the 
Refointation churches for an educated clergy who were capable of studying the 
Scriptures and chureh fathers in Hebrew. Greek, and Latin. 

Lutheran clergy did not at fust give up wearing the cassock, but during the 
seventeenth century it was combined with the gown as one vestment in northern 
GERMANY. DENMARK, and NORWAY. In the seventeenth century it became 
customary for public officials to wear iu filed collars, and this included clergy. These 
collars remained a part of clerical attire in Denmark and Norway into the twentieth 
century. During the eighteenth century in other places, the elaborate tuffs gave way to 
simpler bands of two strips of white linen iBcffihcn) hanging from tike neck. The bands 
were worn by all members of learned professions, not only clergy. King Friedrich 
Wilhelm I of Prussia made the gown with bands the uniform of Protestant clergy in his 
realm in 1733 and abolished the chasuble and cope. The combination of cassock and 
gown with bands, three-cornered hat (cha/ieau), scarf ttippeti. and buckled slioes became 
the formal court dress of priests and deacons in the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

The academic cap went with the academic gown and varied in style from place to 
place. In Germany it took the style of a circular beret. In SWEDEN it took the form of a 
low-crowned cylindrical cap. In England it was a square cap <the precursor to the 
mortarboard) Up until modern times these caps often had ear flaps for protection against 
the cold and could be worn in the churehcs as well as outdoors. 

The academic scarf <tip|>et> was generally worn only by clergy in England and 
Norway. In England it was worn hanging around the neck and down the front like a stole, 
although it is not a stole. In Norway it became a thinner black strip that was sewn onto 
the cassock-gown. The 1549 BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER-recommended also the 
academic hood as "seemly" for preachers and tike 1604 Cartons ordered it for all graduate 
ministers. 


.Mb. Surplice, and Rachel 

The basic liturgical vestment is a white linen tunic in the style of the alb. suiplice. or 
rochet. The close-fitting alb. with amice-collar and secured at the waist with a cincture, 
was gradually displaced by the knee-length slit-sleeved surplice or like ankle-length 
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gathered-sleeve rochet in Lutheran use during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The latter was favored for use with the chasuble. 

The 1552 Book of Common Prayer of King Edward VI of England abolished the use 
of chasuble and cope (permitted in the 1549 Prayer B<x>k) but prescribed that the white 
linen surplice be worn by officiating clergy at all services. This directive was short lived 
because of the death of Edward VI and the return of Catholicism under Queen Maty I 
(1553-155S). although it returned with the restoration of the Book of Common Prayer 
under ELIZABETH I in 1559. Because the queen as supreme governor of the church 
demanded conformity in all indifferent matters. Archbishop MATTHEW PARKER 
published some "Advertisements" in 1566 that were a call to strict conformity. This 
precipitated the Vestiarian Controversy in which nonconformists (see 
NONCONFORMITY) within the Church of England protested the binding of 
consciences by the required wearing of "outwardc apparell." The Puritans (see 
PURITANISM) who emigrated to New England discontinued wearing the surplice, but it 
remained a staple vestment of Anglican clergy worn over cassock or gown with tippet 
and hood. Bishops wore an ankle-length rochet with sleeves gathered at the wrist by a 
hand over which they wore a red chimere and tippet, which has remained standard 
Anglican episcopal dress to this day. Cassocks and surplices continued to be worn by 
choirs in cathedral and collegiate churches. 


Chaiuble and Cope 

Chasubles and copes were retained by Lutherans in northern Germany and in the Nordic 
countries long after tire stole and maniple were allowed to fall into disuse or were 
officially abolished. This use of alb or surplice and chasuble for Holy Communion 
(LORD’S SUPPER) and cope for processions survived in northern Germany until the end 
of the eighteenth century in such local churches as Dresden. Leipzig. Magdeburg, and 
Nuremberg. In 1733 King Friedrich Wilhelm I of Prussia officially abolished both 
vestments in his expanded realm, which included Reformed as well as Lutheran 
populations. In 1740. however, the more tolerant king Frederick the Great permitted their 
restoration in a number of Beilin parishes, and they were used in St. Nicholas Church 
until after 1787. By the end of tl»e eighteenth century these vestments were being 
discarded in favor of the black gown favored by live ENLIGHTENMENT. Chasubles and 
copes survived, however, in the Churches of Denmark. Norway. Sweden, and FINLAND. 
The 1685 Ft it utile of the church in the united Kingdom of Denmark and Norway directed 
the priest to vest in a black undergarment, a white vestment, and a chasuble at the altar 
when the bell tolled for the start of the service and to unvest during the closing hymn. 
The chasuble was to be removed whenever the pastor left the altar (e.g.. to go to the font, 
the pulpit, or the litany desk). At Ante-Communion the priest would not resume wearing 
the chasuble after live sermon. The Gothic vestments in use in the fifteenth century, knee- 
length front and back with material on the side cut away to allow arm movement and with 
a large gold cross embroidered on the back, continued to be the style in Germany. 
Denmark, and Norway after the Reformation. The "fiddle-back” style of chasuble 
favored in Baioque Catliolicism was introduced in Sweden by King Gustav III. Swedish 
and Finnish bishops continued to wear the cope with matching stole and mitre and 
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pectoral cross as. episcopal dress. They also continued to carry a crazier ishcpheid's 
crook! in their own diocese. 

In England chasubles and copes, which had been pemtitted in the 1549 Book of 
Common Prayer, were generally discouraged and were definitively abolished in 1552. 
Such vestments were either confiscated by sheriffs or remade into paraments for the new 
communion tables that replaced the old stone ALTARS. Copes were allowed again in 
1559 because they were not associated with the Mass, and were probably worn for the 
Holy Communion as well as the Ante-Communion in some places. Canon XXIV in 1604 
ruled that the principal minister of Holy Communion in cathedral and collegiate churches 
should wear a colored cope over a plain alb. 


No Vestments 

As a matter of principle the sixteenth-century Anabaptists and seventeenth-century 
BAPTISTS cs chewed all vestments. Few Anabaptist or Baptist leaders were university 
educated, so not even the black gown was worn by their pastors. As a matter of 
practicality, those pastors and preachers who tended scattered congregations on the North 
American frontier on horseback seldom packed gowns or vestments in their saddlebags. 


The Revival of Vestment 


In Anglicanism 

The neo-medievalism of the Cambridge Ecclesiological Movement in England (not to be 
confused with the more theological OXFORD MOVEMENT! fostered tl>e revival of 
Gothic architecture as the most appropriate form of church architecture. Allied with the 
Victorian neo-gothic revival. Ritualists advocated the restoration of the Gothic chasuble 
with matching stole and maniple for live celebration of Holy Communion. The mass 
production of these vestments in the late nineteenth century and their marketing by 
church supply companies promoted their rapid acquisition in parishes as the principles of 
the Oxford and Cambridge movements made inroads in ANGLICANISM in Great 
Britain and North America. The solemn celebration of Mass in Anglo-Catholic parishes 
also led to the restoration of matching dalmatics and tuniclcs for the roles of live deacon 
and subdeacon. Interestingly, acolytes, crucifers, thurifers. and even choristers sometimes 
wore the shorter cottas of the Roman style rather than the knee- or ankle-length surplices 
of northern Europe. 


In Ijitheraniun 

The romantic revival did little to affect vestments in European LUTHERANISM. The alb 
and chasuble never made a comeback in Germany, although surplices or rochets 
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continued to be worn over gowns in Saxony and in the Slavic countries. The chasubles 
retained in the Nordic Churches continued to be Gothic-style vestments, although these 
became more fulsome in the twentieth century and matching stoles were restoied. 

An interesting evolution occurred in North American Lutheranism. Where vestments 
were worn at all. they tended to be black clergy gowns, with tuffs or tabs (bands) in the 
Scandinavian synods. Where choirs were vested, they also wore academic-type black 
gowns. In Swedish and Finnish congregations pastors wore the knee-length frock coat 
with white tabs typical of the street wear of their European counterparts. In lieu of a 
gown they might wear the long black preaching cape also worn for non-Communion 
services by their European counterparts. By the beginning of the twentieth century 
colored stoles were being introduced that were worn over the gown, although by the 
1920s cassock, surplice, and colored stole began to become popular, and by tl»e middle of 
the twentieth century this combination had become the most common form of vesture in 
all branches of American Lutheranism <sec LUTHERANISM. UNITED STATES). The 
use of cassocks also required the wearing of Roman collars. As in Episcopal parishes, 
choirs and servers in Lutheran congregations were also turning to cassocks and cottas. 
Albs and chasubles began to appear in a few American Lutheran congregations in the 
195(>s and 1960s. 


In Mainline Proteiianiitin 

The conditions of church life in frontier American discouraged the wearing of vestments 
or even formal clergy streetwear. Still, as churches became more respectable there was an 
expectation that clergy would wear formal men's attire to conduct Sunday morning 
services. In the late nineteenth century this meant like Prince Albert coat, which was an 
old-fashioned cutaway coat with tails, and striped trousers. By the 1920s the black 
"Geneva gown" (combined cassock and gown) sometimes with tabs (attached to Roman 
clerical collars) was making a comeback in Presbyterian and Reformed Churches. 
Methodist clergy (see METHODISM) also wore a black clergy gown, but without tabs. 
By the middle of the twentieth century many Methodist clergy were wearing colored 
stoles over their gowns. This became typical also of Congregationalist pastors (sec 
CONGREGATIONALISM), who brought such vesture into the UNITED CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. 


The Renewal of Vestments 


The most remarkable development of the late 1960s to early 1970s was live use of the 
cassock-alb in those churches in which clergy wore the basic white tunic. This all¬ 
purpose vestment was adopted almost overnight by Roman Catholic priests and 
American Lutheran pastors. A practical vestment, it is usually put on like a coat rather 
than over the head. The amice as such was discarded, although it survives in the collar of 
the alb. In an effort to recapture the long flowing character of tlse ancient Roman tunic. 
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cinctures were sometimes also discarded. The next development was the chasuble-alb. 
which was a fulsome vestment worn in place of both with the stole placed over it. In 
another development, a simple, unadorned, but fulsome chasuble in a lighter version of 
the liturgical color was worn over the alb but with the stole in the contrasting liturgical 
color worn on top of it. An attempt to revive tlse ancient collide chasuble proved 
unsuccessful. The more prevalent and traditional use has been to wear the stole under the 
chasuble, held in place by being slipped through loops in live cincture. Some Methodist. 
Presbyterian, and United Church of Christ clergy have also adopted the cassock-alb and 
stole as standard vesture. It has thus acquired a kind of ecumenical appeal. In churches in 
which the clergy wear the cassock-alb. assisting ministers, servers, and choirs have 
followed suit. 

The Geneva gown is still the preferred vestment in Reformed Churches, although in an 
age of liturgical renewal in w hich live eelehrative character of Christian worship has been 
emphasized, there has been objection to its dark, somber color. As a result, it has been 
replaced with softer-colored academic gowns (e.g.. blue or white* with hoods (usually red 
for a degree in theology). The use of academic hoods and gowns with doctoral bars 
(because of the prevalence of doctor of ministry degrees) still emphasizes live academic 
expectations of Reformed clergy. Sometimes in an effort to distinguish preaching gowns 
from regular academic gowns, crosses are stitched onto the breasts or sleeves of the 
garment. Choirs have also retained the use of academic-type gowns, but often in bright 
colors with ersatz satin hoods or stoles, especially in the African American Churches. 

In many Protestant traditions the use of vestments for clergy continues to be rejected. 
Pastors in these churches wear a plain dark business suit in which to lead worship. In 
churches that offer contemporary worship or SEEKER services (see SEEKER 
CHURCHES), tike pastor might not wear a suit at all. but casual slacks and sport shirt. 
Nor w ould live musicians be vested. 


The Meaning of Vestments 


In the Middle Ages there was a tendency to give an allegorical meaning to all vestments. 
Those worn at Mass were interpreted in the medieval commentaries on the mass 
< Ei/mMiii/tiei mutae) in the light of the overall interpretation of the Mass as a dramatic 
reenactment of the sacrifice of Christ on Calvary. Thus, tlie chasuble represented the 
cross, in view of the large crosses embroidered on the back of the chasuble, the alb 
signified tike gown given to Christ after his scourging: the amice symbolized the crown of 
thorns. This kind of interpretation undoubtedly contributed to tike Reformed rejection of 
all vestments associated with the Mass. 

Some symbolic interpretation of vestments that survive from antiquity is inevitable. 
Perhaps less farfetched than the interpretations in medieval commentaries, but still 
allegorical, is the symbolism of the alb as tlie baptismal robe put on by the newly 
baptized to signify their putting on of Christ and being covered with his righteousness, 
the stole as tlie yoke of Christ, and tlie chasuble as the seamless mbe of Christ. However, 
the basic meaning of vestments is that they signify continuity with tlie church down 
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through the ages. This is why if vestments arc worn they ought to be those that evoke a 
memory of the church in its formative age. 

Vestments serve to diminish the personality of the minister and to emphasize his or 
hei role in the assembly. This suggests different vestments for different ministers. All 
ministers, lay and ordained, might wear the alb as the baptismal vestment of the 
PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS, but only ordained ministers should wear the 
stole. Any piesiding minister, lay or ordained, might wear the cope in processions or at 
solemn prayer offices, but only ordained ministers should wear the chasuble at the 
Eucharist, or Lord's Supper. On the other hand, the fact that some ministers do not wear 
vestments, such as those who serve as ushers or gift-bearers or communion ministers, is 
also significant because it witnesses to the fact that tlse divine liturgy remains connected 
with everyday life in this world. Because vestments cover personality, wearing jewelry, 
including pectoral crosses, is inappropriate, except for bishops for whom the pectoral 
cross is a symbol of office. 

Vestments serve to indicate the different character of the different services. The tight- 
fitting alb was worn for the Eucharist or Holy Communion, which requires more 
preparation. The looser-tilting surplice was worn for the daily prayer offices because the 
ministers or choir could come from other activities and slip it on more easily than the alb. 
The chasuble was reserved for wear only at the Eucharist. The stole has become the sign 
of ordination and therefore it is appropriately worn by ordained ministers for all liturgical 
functions exercised by live minister of word and sacrament, such as preaching. 
BAPTISM. CONFESSION, and Communion as well as at MARRIAGE, ordination, and 
funeral liturgies. However, it need not be worn at liturgical offices that do not usually 
require ordained leadership, such as the daily prayer offices. 

Vestments add beauty, dignity, and festivity to the liturgy. The beauty of vestments 
derives from their material ratlter than from lavish ornamentation. Natural materials such 
as linen, silk, and wool are preferred. Vestments themselves are symbols and do not need 
other symbols added to them. In view of the association of the chasuble with the mass- 
sacrifice in the medieval commentaries. Protestants avoid having large crosses 
embroidered on tltem—or crowns of thorns, doves, or flames of fire. The plain fabric 
should have a dignity of its own. Tire colors of the outer vestments are bold: deep blue for 
Advent, gold on white for Christmas and Easter, unbleached earthen color or purple for 
Lent, deep red for Passion Sunday and Holy Week, fire red for Pentecost, and bright 
green for the time after the Epiphany and after Pentecost. 
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VISSER’T HOOFT, WILLEM ADOLF 
(1900-1985) 


Ecumenical Statesman Visser’t Hooft epitomized tl>e tensions in global religious 
developments during the twentieth century. Bom in the Dwelt town of Haarlem. Visser't 
Hooft earned a doctorate in theology from the University of Leiden in 1928 and 
contributed to the development of global ECUMENISM. 

Three influences shaped Visser't Hooft's THEOLOGY. The Dutch Student Christian 
Movement introduced the dynamics of God’s calling on individual lives: JOHN R.MOTT 
<1865-1955) inclined him toward MISSIONS and global evangelization: and KARL 
BARTH (1886-1968) contributed a foundation for truth that validated the other two 
influences in an increasingly relativistic era. 

Between 1924 and 1966 Visser't Hooft held numerous leadership positions with the 
Young Men's Christian Association (YMCA). the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
and finally the WORI.D COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. As global ecumenical tiends 
developed, his speaking, lecturing, and travels increased, and his friendship with 
JOSEPH H.OLDHAM <1874-1969) proved mutually beneficial. 

Visser't Hooft affirmed christocentric pluralism for Christian engagement of world 
religions. He worked to effect a unified Christendom to produce a vital witness of 
Christ's uniqueness in an increasingly syncretistic world. Effective Christian 
communication. Visser't Hooft sensed, required Christians to excise the cultural beliefs 
thrust upon them by their own cultures' assimilation processes, especially in the West, 
and to proclaim a Christ free from imposed values who exists cosmieally for live entire 
world. He considered this a worthy revitalization of Christian theology. 

The antinomy in his thought was to affirm an absolute and unique Christ with the need 
for global evangelization to stem chaotic religious drift on live one hand, while adopting 
the dialectical and relativistic theology of contemporary neo-oithodox thinkers on the 
other. For Visser't Hooft. the Arehimedian point of truth he affirmed when he 
encountered Baithian theology ironically proved to aid naturalistic assumptions regarding 
cultural determination of religious experience in a closed universe rather than renew ing 
Christ’s uniqueness in a syncretistic age. 
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VOCATION 


In Protestant belief and practice, vocation is not limited to the work of the clergy, but 
includes every activity that fulfills the design of God's neat ion. All have divine 
vocations that enables them to live out the calling that conies with BAPTISM. 

Before the sixteenth century religious tasks of contemplation and priesthood took a 
privileged place in society. In the Middle Ages vocation would be ordinarily puisued in 
places specially set aside for that puipose. and monasteries and convents were the places 
where religious life was to be lived. 

Protestantism expanded the perimeters of the meaning of vocation beyond the walls of 
religious establishments to include all pursuits of livelihood. Now all jobs came under the 
category of vocation, inasmuch as they participated in God's care of the created world, 
whether they were conducted in a bakery, a shop, or a cathedral. One was no longer 
called out to serve God. but was called in the world to serve God. Vocation was no longer 
determined by the service one rendered to the CHURCH, and came to mean whatever 
one did for a living. It was a way in which God provided the daily bread. Histoiians 
commonly attribute this extended meaning of the teim "vocation" to MARTIN LUTHER, 
who formulated the theology of work in terms of the PRIESTHOOD OF ALL 
BELIEVERS. 

The traditional notion of a higher calling in ecclesiastical duties may have enhanced 
the AUTHORITY of the church in medieval limes, hut Luther called the distinction 
between spiritual estate and temporal estate a church-sponsored deceit. Other Protestant 
leaders went as far as to caricature it as timorous flight from the world. 

JOHN CALVIN added a new dimension to the democratic notion of vocation, as he 
redefined calling as what live believer ehooscs to do for the glory of God. One was not 
simply called to carry out a function ordained for him or her in the society: God’s 
creature was to identify the wort: through which she or he could glorify God. 


Vocation in Relation to Baptism and Ordination 


Prior to the sixteenth century, the concept of vocation was associated with either entry 
into monastic life or ordination to the priesthood. Protestant theology, as it regards lay 
people’s work as valuable in God’s sight as that of the CLERGY, has shifted the 
liturgical context of recognizing vocation from ordination to baptism. In baptism one is 
called to live a life that builds up the body of Christ, and the baptized pursue their 
vocation for the well-being and health of the community of faith. 
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In the actual practice among the Protestants, however, tire newly recognized value of 
the common people's work did not necessarily downgrade the role of religious workers. 
Most Protestant traditions continued celebrating ordination as a communal event in which 
the believing community recognized the calling of leaching. PREACHING, and 
preserving the purity of the church, even though none listed it as one of the traditional 
seven SACRAMENTS. Only a few Protestant traditions discontinued the practice of 
ordination of the clergy, given that the ritual seemed to communicate residual distinction 
between religious vocations and nonreligious tasks. The Anglican tradition maintained 
the clear distinction between religious priesthood and everyday work, but have embraced 
the Protestant notion of vocation and affirmed the value of secular jobs as equal to that of 
the clergy. In the Protestant theology of w ork, the ordained office was no longer the only 
form of vocation, hut the clergy's work had a special role in live sense of enabling the 
members of the body of Christ to fulfill their own form of serving the creator. 

As one serves God’s calling in what God has created him or her to do in life. 
LITURGY is no longer an event of the sanctuary: rather live entire world becomes the 
sanctuary. Interestingly enough, tire Protestant emphasis of the vocation of people 
restores the root meaning of the word liturgy, which came from a Greek word lellourgla. 
meaning "the public service." 


Vocational Ethics 


Sociological studies have often linked the Protestant view of vocation with productivity. 
In the early twentieth century. MAX WEBER identified the entrepreneurial 
INDIVIDUALISM of Protestant ethics as a major force behind modern capitalism. 
Protestantism may have indeed offered an ambience in which capitalism grew in the 
twentieth century: however, the modern secularized form of entrepreneur ialism could mil 
be further away from the Protestant notion of vocation because it defines the value of a 
person in terms of I row much he or she produces. The value of vocation does not lie in 
production, but in service. 

Luther maintained that a Christian person was given freedom to serve all. while being 
a servant to none hut God. Vocation was the context in which one put tire freedom of 
service into practice. Luther displayed a great deal of confidence in the symbiotic 
relationship of the kingdom of God and tire kingdom of the earth as two compatible 
arenas of Christian vocation, but Calvin regarded it necessary for the believer to assess 
the value of each work that one does in tire sinful world. For Calvin, the world was a 
place that needed God’s work of SALVATION, and human work had to be evaluated in 
terms of one's service for the neighbor. 
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Vocation in the New Millennium 


Vocation in Protestantism has the potential of realizing the traly democratic world in 
which every form of productive lifetime work is valued as God's design and desire, 
instead of having a eeitain form of work as divinely privileged. Hie affirmation of all 
foims of labor has impaited heavenly meaning to earthly endeavors. 

The Protestant THEOLOGY of vocation faces a serious challenge, however, when it is 
used to support the status quo. as if social locations are pan of God's immutable design. 
PURITANISM has often been cited as an example for a strand in Protestantism that 
believed each person had a preordained role in his or her post in the community. One was 
to make austere efforts in order to carry her or his vocation apart from how he or she may 
feel about it. One was required to he happy about the work God assigned for each 
member of the community. While the Puritan view envisioned a community of the 
willing under all circumstances and evoked energy and dedication to wotk with gladness 
in hardy places like wilderness, the conservative work ETHICS was not equipped to 
address issues of institutional exploitation in the world where labor turned into a 
commodity. 

The tendency toward conservatism in the theology of vocation made its most crude 
appearance in the nineteenth-century hymn of "All Things Bright and Beautiful." 
Originally it had the following refrain, which has been left out in modern hymnals: The 
rich in his castle, the poor at the gate. God made them high and lowly and ordered their 
estate." In such an interpretation of Protestant vocation one was consigned, or even 
condemned to his or her social location. 

The historical legacy of Protestantism offers a corrective to the misunderstanding of 
the doctrine of vocation as an cndotseiwnt of the status quo because the theology of 
vocation as otiginally envisioned by the reformers was meant to bring down the wall of 
separation of the privileged religious work and the faithful life of service. JOHN 
CALVIN noted that live faithful practice of vocation seeks justice in God's creation. 
Labor that pursues God's desire for justice is to be considered in consonance with the 
Protestant theology of vocation. 
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VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES 


Historians and sociologists, echoing the French politician ALEXIS DE 
TOCQUEVILLE S (1805-18591 observations during the 1850s. have long recognized 
the centrality of voluntarism in American religious and cultural life. The separation of 
CHURCH AND STATE inscribed religious choice in the nation's legal framework, and 
denominations themselves constitute essentially voluntary organizations. Almost 
immediately following tire adoption of the Constitution, a bewildering array of voluntary 
societies appeared on the American landscape. Organizations dedicated to distributing 
Bibles and tracts, reforming morals, establishing SUNDAY SCHOOLS, encouraging 
TEMPERANCE, supporting missionaries, and promoting myriad other causes emerged 
in the nation's villages, towns, and metropolises. Although these societies nourished 
within the UNITED STATES, they actually owed much to a transatlantic evangelical 
impulse. Many American organizations explicitly modeled themselves on European 
predecessors, receiving their initial inspiration and funding from abroad. Several matured 
into enduring national institutions and continue to exert an important influence on 
religious life. Others rededicated themselves to more secular purposes. By the early 
twentieth century, voluntary societies constituted a critical component of the nation's 
charitable and benevolent infrastructure. These organizations increased and diversified as 
the twentieth century wore on. Evangelicals and fundamentalists (see 
EVANGELICALISM: FUNDAMENTALISM!, often isolated within the established 
denominations, proved especially successful in establishing a broad range of parachurch 
agencies to promote their perspectives. Many mainliners followed suit, and some 
sociologists have argued that special-purpose voluntary associations remain tire most 
important religious groupings in tire late twentieth century . 


Antebellum Societies 


Alexis de Tocqueville's influential and shrewd analysis of American antebellum 
CULTURE laid much of the framework for later scholarly discussions. Writing in tire 
1830s. he noted tire propensity for Americans of all ages, classes, and dispositions to 
gather themselves into associations for a variety of social and reformist purposes. De 
Tocqueville argued that the peculiarities of democratic life, tire absence of fixed classes, 
and tire lack of state-supported churches produced a unique environment that stimulated 
voluntary activity. Citizens gathered together to reform morals, monitor deviance, 
establish educational institutions, and dispense CHARITY. Subsequent social observers, 
ranging from English historian James Bryce (1838-1922) to German scientist MAX 
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WEBER (1864-1920), have echoed these observations and characterized Anxrrica as a 
nation of joiners. Historians have often emphasized live quintessentially Protestant aspects 
of voluntarism, arguing that the heterogeneous and competitive American religious 
milieu encouraged like-minded people to gather together in societies and denominations 
in order to promote their particular views. Many studies linked voluntary religion with 
Protestant revivalism (see REVIVALS), noting the correspondence between intense 
evangelical activity and live founding of social reform agencies. 

Contemporary scholarship has modified earlier assumptions about antebellum 
voluntary societies and broadened the discussion in several ways. First, the traditional 
emphasis on the uniquely American nature of voluntarism seriously understated 
international influences. Recent literature has underscored the extent to which antebellum 
American evangelicals operated within a well-defined transatlantic context, as people and 
ideas traveled back and forth between tire European and American continents. Many of 
the most successful early nineteenth-century voluntary agencies explicitly modeled 
themselves on European precedents. Tire AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY (1816). for 
example, copied its constitution, administrative structure, and distribution policies 
virtually veibatim from the BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY (1801). 
Sunday school organizers in Philadelphia and Pawtucket during tire 1790s drew heavily 
on tike work and philosophy of ROBERT RA1KES (1735-1811) and other British 
evangelicals. The Young Men's Christian Association (see Y.MC.A. YWCA) actually 
originated in ENGLAND in 1841. and was only introduced in Boston. New York, and 
Montreal a decade later. A broadly cosmopolitan outlook and participation in a 
transatlantic world of business, benevolence, and philanthropy informed the founders and 
early manager of all of these new national voluntary institutions. 

Secoikd. although antebellum societies found feitile ground throughout the entire 
United States, they appeared especially prolific among individuals and groups affected by 
the Second Great Awakening (see AWAKENINGS) and its theological currents. Several 
community studies that have examined religious life in the evangelically charged region 
of upstate New York uncovered full-blown association fever in the early 1830s. Dynamic 
and prosperous cities like Rochester and Albany, thriving canal towns and sleepy villages 
in Oneida County, and country hamlets in Cortland County all boasted their share of 
BIBLE, tract, temperance, and moral reform societies. Larger cities proved paiticularly 
hospitable venues as well. New Yoik City Christians established independent 
associations to support Protestant missionary work overseas, distribute Bibles among the 
poor, circulate religious tracts, combat PROSTITUTION, expose sexual immorality, 
promote total abstinence from alcohol, advance both the abolition of SLAVERY and the 
cause of African colonization in LIBERIA, mandate proper observance of the Sabbath, 
and advocate all manner of social causes. Individuals often participated in several 
organizations, but each society carefully cultivated its own autonomy. In subtle ways, the 
voluntary associations sometimes competed with churches for moral influence and 
monetary contributions, thus fragmenting religious AUTHORITY and encouraging 
heterogeneity in many communities. 

Third, voluntary societies played an important role in the formation of an aggressively 
activist and increasingly self-conscious middle class. Although reformers rarely achieved 
all of their goals or satisfied their lofty expectations, membetship in voluntary crusades 
often produced or reinforced transformations in the lives of the participants. Volunteers 
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typically pledged to uphold the virtues, subscribe to the moral tenets, and exercise tire 
self-restraint that scholars associate with modern middle-class life. Prohibitionists and 
teetotallers, for example, won few legislative victories in antebellum America, but 
members of such organizations as the American Temperance Union (1836). Washington 
Temperance Society <1840). and the Sons of Temperance <1843) publicly proclaimed 
their own virtues thiough parades, personal testimonies, and participation in the 
movement. Voluntary societies ottered them the opportunity to assert their piety and 
institutionalize their values. 

Finally, membership in these organizations tanged across the entire social spectrum, 
but individual societies often remained segregated by class, race, and GENDER. Some 
organizations catered specifically to working-class whites, while others attracted 
upwardly mobile country hoys who recently arrived in live city. Free blacks established 
their own institutional infrastructure, and the AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH (AME) promoted a full range of voluntary societies among its members. 
Evangelical WOMEN played an especially important role in inventing, administering, 
and financing many charitable and benevolent organizations. Religious societies provided 
a socially acceptable outlet for wealthy women wishing to exert and enhance their public 
influence. Some women's societies functioned merely as auxiliaries and remained 
subservient to male-dominated benevolent boards. Others exhibited considerable 
independence and challenged gender roles. In sum. an astounding array of organizations 
dedicated to addressing specific local problems, reforming broad societal ills, and 
promoting the spread of Christianity established themselves within American culture by 
the 1850s. 


Disintegration. Institutionalization, and Change 


The subsequent histories of these antebellum societies reveal widely varied patterns. 
Some single-issue associations died out rapidly. Hie New York Female Moral Reform 
Society, established by middle-class Christian women in 1834 and boasting auxiliaries in 
Boston and throughout New England, offers one example. Members organized sidewalk 
patrols, stationed themselves outside brothels to embarrass potential patrons, supported a 
Magdalen Asylum designed to rescue prostitutes and train them for work as domestics, 
and published the names of males who frequented bawdy houses. Despite an initial wave 
of publicity and popularity, the movement quickly declined and virtually suspended 
operations by the late 1830s. Prostitutes proved resistant to reform, some religious leaders 
blanched at open discussion of sexual issues, and surveillance techniques proved more 
effective in theory than in practice. 

Other voluntary societies successfully institutionalized, becoming important and 
enduring presences on the Protestant landscape. The American Tract Society (ATS), for 
example, was founded in New York City in 1825 as a centralized federation to coordinate 
the work of dozens of local and regional organizations. It quickly emerged as one of the 
largest and most innovative publishing houses in the United States, printing and 
circulating a diverse product litre of moral reform pamphlets, children's stories, and 
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Christian classics. The ATS implemented the most modem printing technology, replaced 
volunteer local distributors with a committed corps of traveling paid colporteurs, 
formalized its managerial structure, centralized iis operations, and carefully managed its 
growing endowment. Despite social strains and periodic tensions within its 
pandenominational coalition, the trad society survived and prospered by altering its 
mission at key moments. It established a close working relationship with the Freedman's 
Bureau and produced educational literature for emancipated slaves in tire late 1860s. and 
revived its fortunes again in tire late 1940s by forging closer tics with evangelical and 
fundamentalist Christians. Although its core purpose remained relatively constant, the 
ATS adapted its practices and procedures to thrive and prosper. 

The YMCA pursued a different path, yet also successfully negotiated social change to 
survive and persist. Initially, the founders promoted a series of moral associations and 
programs designed to attract a particular audience: anonymous young men from the 
countryside who flocked to major urban centers in the mid-nineteenth century seeking 
fame and fortune. YMCA administrators hoped that reading rooms. Christian 
dormitories. Bible study programs, and street EVANGELISM might counteract the more 
dubious lures of saloons and morally disreputable boarding-houses. By the late 1860s. 
YMCA executives believed that they could reach young men most effectively through a 
structured program of wholesome leisure activity. Gymnasiums, body-building 
equipment, bowling alleys, and swimming pools soon became synonymous with the 
urban "Y." The organization founded Springfield College to train YMCA executives and 
secretaries, institutional theorists invented basketball to promote cooperative values and 
morally upright recreation, and outdoor camping became a staple of the organization’s 
programs. Christian critics in the late twentieth century complained that institutional 
administrators had removed live "C" from YMCA. and that evangelicalism had taken a 
hack seat to professionalization within the movement. Clearly, the organization did 
aggressively cultivate new constituencies among women and non-Protestants, downplay 
evangelical activities in favor of general social and recreational functions, and emphasize 
building programs in its effort to influence youths and young men. Some viewed this as 
diluting Christian intent: others saw it as broadening the institutional mission in response 
to altered circumstances. The conflict illustrated tensions that often surfaced within 
voluntary societies as they matured and responded to historical change. 

New voluntary societies, often with explicitly charitable and philanthropic purposes, 
continued to appear throughout the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Many 
responded explicitly to INDUSTRIALIZATION and the widening economic disparities 
that characterized modern American life. Important broadbased organizations often 
emerged from somewhat narrower religious roots. The Volunteers of America I VO At 
was founded by Maud |I865-I948> and Ballington Booth (1859-19401 in 18% as a 
result of familial and institutional schisms within lire SALVATION ARMY. Storefront 
missions that dispensed warm clothes and hearty meals along with the message of 
personal salvation characterized early V'OA relief efforts for the poor. The Booths also 
hoped to uplift their middle- and upper-class supporters by promoting an ethic of 
volunteerism and bridging their social distance from poorer Americans. Eventually, the 
VOA evolved into a more comprehensive agency that focused on providing quality 
affordable housing, advocating programs for abused and neglected children, offering 
services for the homeless, and operating nursing facilities and residential assisted-living 
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complexes. Over 11.000 employees and 300,000 volunleers contributed to an agency 
whose budget exceeded W50.000.000 by tbc turn of tire twenty-first century. 


Recent Trends 


Voluntary societies exercised an even greater influence within late twentieth-century 
American Protestantism. Special-purpose groups expanded in size and scope, even as 
many denominations contracted and struggled to maintain their traditional audiences. 
Several distinctive features of twentieth-century religious assoeiational life deserve 
notice. First and perhaps foremost, fundamentalist and evangelical movements have 
established and created many of the most dynamic new societies. Beginning in the late 
1920s. the modernist triumph within major mainline denominations caused many 
religious conservatives to look elsewhere for institutional support (see MODERNISM). 
Fundamentalists and evangelicals created their own networks of parachurch 
organizations, independent ministries, educational institutes, youth groups, and 
missionary agencies that transcended denominational lines. By the 1950s. distinctive 
evangelical and fundamentalist subcultures existed, grouped largely around these new 
institutions. Many contained a global focus. A few enduring examples convey the flavor 
of live movement. WORLD VISION (1950) developed an international evangelization 
program, supported child sponsorship efforts for Korean War orphans, and eventually 
created wide-ranging emergency relief programs in AFRICA and LATIN AMERICA. 
YOUTH FOR CHRIST emerged front a series of independently sponsored rallies into a 
tightly coordinated program that sponsored Bible clubs and evangelized young people 
throughout the nation. The BILLY GRAHAM Evangelistic Association (1950) drew 
unprecedented numbers of supporters, pioneered in developing broad-based Christian 
crusades, carried out wide-ranging world ministries, sponsored important international 
conferences, and eventually institutionalized into a powerful and enduring organization 
that redefined evangelicalism for many Americans. 

Second, governmental policies have stimulated contemporary Christians to establish 
voluntary societies around single issues and crusades. School PRAYER. ABORTION 
rights. CREATION SCIENCE, the peace movement, environmentalism, civil rights, 
poverty, women's liberation, and churclt/state issues all mobilized Protestants. Robert 
Wuthnow. who has studied special purpose groups in great detail, has argued that 
members tend to fall into two general clusters. One set of overlapping organizations 
consists of healing and prison ministries, Bible study groups, charismatics. and Christians 
concerned with world hunger. A second cluster includes protest organizations, 
antinuclear coalitions, holistic health enthusiasts, positive thinking advocates, and therapy 
groups. As denominational loyalties have disintegrated. Protestants divide sharply into 
these social and spiritual groupings, thus reflecting a new and deep Christian chasm in 
contemporary America. From the pacifist Fellowship of Reconciliation (1915i through 
Focus on the Family (1977). such groups exercised a potent political and social influence 
on twentieth-century American life. 
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Finally, the philanthropic and voluntary impulse within American Protestantism 
remains a key component of tl>e nation's independent sector of nonprofit institutions. 
AIDS ministries* homeless advocacy, soup kitchens, shelters for battered women, 
substance abuse support groups, and counseling centers in local communities throughout 
the United States rely heavily on religiously motivated volunteer* for staffing and 
funding. During periods of government austerity such as in the 1980s. religious 
organizations assumed increasing responsibility for performing vital social service 
functions. Many receive public funding, thus illustrating the interpenetration and close 
relationship between the public, corporate, and nonprofit sectors of American life. 
Perhaps uniquely among Western democratic cultures. Protestant voluntary societies have 
carved out a highly visible and generally accepted public role. 

See also Missionary Organizations: Missions. Philanthropy: Social Gospel 
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WALES 


Protestant emphases on the priority of scripture and SALVATION by GRACE through 
FAITH, filtered through Episcopalianism and. more significantly. NONCONFORMITY, 
have deeply influenced Welsh CULTURE and national identity. During the twentieth 
century. Pentecostal and charismatic expressions of Protestantism emerged, although it 
remains to be seen whether any of these groups can contribute to national renewal and 
stem the tide of decline and secularization that took hold in Welsh religious life after 
World War II. 

Protestantism came to Wales as the result of a political policy after HENRY VIH's 
break with Rome. There was little zeal for the new form of faith until the reign of 
Henry's daughter ELIZABETH I. when legislation was passed securing devotional 
literature in the Welsh language. By 1567 Bishop Richard Davies (c. 1510-15811 and the 
renaissance scholar William Salesbury <c. 1520-1584) had translated the BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER and the New Testament into Welsh, live Welsh BIBLE becoming 
available in 1588 after the tireless labor of William Morgan <c. 1541-1604). Morgan’s 
Bible, revised by Richard Parry (1560-1623) and John Davies (c. 1567-1644). was the 
means by which generations of Welsh people learned to read and became familiar with 
the Christian story (sec BIBLE TRANSLATION). The result was a literate and religious 
populace. 

During Elizabeth's reign an ultra-Protestant Puritan movement emerged. Although it 
did not initially penetrate Wales, one of its prominent representatives and martyrs was the 
Welshman John Penry (1563-1593). PURITANISM was the antecedent of religious 
DISSENT, which interpreted the CHURCH as a gathering of believers separate from the 
government of the state and from pan-ecclesiastical and geographical bureaucracy. The 
first Independent (Congregational! church was established in Llanfaches. southeast Wales 
in 1639. Others followed at Wrexham. Cardiff, and Swansea, established by zealots such 
as William Wroth (1576-1641). Walter Cradock (c. 1610-1659). William Erburv (1604- 
1654). Vavasor Powell (1617-1670). and Morgan Uwyd (1619-1659). For two 
generations it was difficult to differentiate between Congregationalists. Presbyterians, 
and free-communicating BAPTISTS because all could be found worshipping in the same 
congregations (sec PRESBYTERIANISM: CONGREGATIONALISM). Nevertheless, 
the first Particular (strict) Baptist church was founded at Aston, southwest Wales in 1649 
by John Miles (1621-1683). 

Although numerically modest, dissent remained a significant expression of 
Protestantism for almost a century. It was popularized during the eighteenth-century 
Evangelical Revival led by the churchmen Daniel Rowland (1713-1790). Howell Harris 
(1714-1773). and William Williams of Pantycelyn (1717-1791). whose legacy to Welsh 
hyntnody is abiding. METHODISM in Wales was Calvinistic rather than Arminian and 
created the only indigenously Welsh DENOMINATION, the Calvinistic Methodist 
Connexion (later Presbyterian Church of Wales) when Thomas Charles of Bala, 
northwest Wales (1755-1814) ordained men to its ministry in 1811. thus seceding from 
the Anglican church. Wesleyan Methodism arrived in 1800. 
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In the Religious Census held in Mutch 1851. 12.7 percent of the population attended 
the parish churches, whereas as many as 43 percent attended a chapel belonging to one or 
the other of the Nonconformist denominations. Protestant Nonconformity had thus 
become a movement of the people. Its CALVINISM was moderated under the influence 
of men such as the Congregationalist Edward Williams (1750-1813) and the cultured 
Calvinistic Methodist Lewis Edwards (1809-1887). Its pulpit became renowned for 
preachers of the caliber of the Baptist Christmas Evans <1766-1838). the Calvinistic 
Methodist John Elias <1774-18*11). and the Congregationalist William Williams of Wcm 
(1781-1840). while a peculiarly Welsh PREACHING style, known as "hwyl" 
developed. Nonconfoimity became associated with the freedom of individual conscience 
before God and the freedom of the maiket to be self-regulating. Its political ally was the 
Liberal Party and ministers such as David Rees (1801-1869) and William Rees— 
"Gwilym Hiraethog"—(1802-1883) were renowned for their radicalism. Alternatively, 
laymen such as the Calvinistic Methodist David Davies of Llandinam. mid-Wales (1818- 
1890) were able to use lt<i\ie;-fuire liberalism to amass a fortune from investment in 
railways, coal, and in the building of Cardiff docks, and to use it in support of religioas 
causes. 

While Welsh Nonconformity was consolidating its position among the ordinaiy people 
and its political influence through the bourgeoisie of tl>c Industrial Revolution. 
ANGLICANISM was also undergoing a renewal. Although ostensibly Protestant through 
its Player Book and THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, this rejuvenation stemmed mainly from 
Catholic emphases and the development of Tractarianism. Its perception as a foreign 
imposition on a "nation of Nonconformists" gave rise to the bitter campaign to 
disestablish the Church in Wales, which began in earnest in 1889 and culminated in the 
Act that was passed on live eve of World War I in 1914. although it did not come into 
effect until 1920. After disestablishment the Church in Wales developed into a truly 
national institution whose bishops were at tinws able to exercise a political as well as 
pastoral role. Among live more prominent were Timothy Rees (1874-1939). Glyn Simon 
(1903-1972). and Rowan Williams (b. 1950). 

The revival of 19<M-1905 and its association with the charismatic, if enigmatic. 
Calvinistic Methodist layman Evan Roberts <1878-1951) resulted in a short-lived 
increase in membership of live Protestant denominations and also contributed to the long¬ 
term development of international PENTECOST.ALIS.M. particularly in the form of the 
Apostolic Church whose headquarters remain at Penygroes in southwest Wales. 
Nevertheless, the twentieth century was marked by relentless decline in religious 
observance suffered by all the traditional Protestant denominations. Neither the 
theological liberalism of the early decades, associated with men such as Thomas Rees 
(1869^1926). John Morgan Jones (187.3-1916). D.Miall Edwards (1873-1941). and 
J.Oliver Stephens 11880-1957). nor the Barthian NEO-ORTHODOXY of the middle- 
years. associated with J.E.Daniel (1902-1962). J.D. Vernon Lewis (1879-1970). and 
Lewis Valentine (1893-1986). could stem live tide of SECULARIZATION and religious 
ambivalence. An evangelical renewal associated with the battle for Welsh cultural and 
linguistic survival achieved some success in the 1970c. as did the HOUSE CHURCHES 
and charismatic groups in the 1990c. but these were exceptions in a downward trend that 
has shown no signs of abating. 
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Protestant understanding and expression of Christian faith offer a vital key 
unlocking the mysteries of Welsh history in the modern period, which gives meaning 
the past and helps understand the present. 
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WALTHER, CARL FERDINAND 
WILHELM (1811-1887) 


German American church leader. Wallher was bom Oeiober 25. 1811 in 
Langenchursdotf. southeast of Leipzig. GERMANY. At the University of Leipzig, where 
he studied theology. Wallher observed the prevailing rationalism and PIETISM but 
instead embraced orthodox Lutheran confessionalism. Unhappy with live prevailing 
THEOLOGY in Germany, he emigrated to the United States in 1839 with 8<X> other 
Saxons and settled in Perry County. Missouri. I(X) miles south of St. Louis. When the 
group's bishop. Martin Stephan, was expelled from the church on moral grounds, some 
questioned whether they remained a Chiistian church, and urged a return to Germany. 
Wallher. however, championed the position of MARTIN LUTHER that live means of 
saving GRACE (Word preached and SACRAMENTS of BAPTISM and LORD’S 
SUPPERt were held by baptized believers as the PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS 
who themselves could put men into the ministry. The Saxons stayed, providing ministers 
by continuing Concordia Seminary, which they had started in 1839. 

Wallher was called front his Petty County congregation to St. Louis in 1841 where, 
along with parish duties, he began to publish Der Latheraner in 1844. a periodical that 
rallied like-minded conservative Lutlteran immigrants in Midwest America. Preliminary 
meetings led to the 1847 formation of the German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri. Ohio, and Other States, with Wallher elected president. He is thus known for 
being instrumental in the founding of what became THE LUTHERAN CHURCH— 
MISSOURI SYNOD. When Concordia Seminary was transferred to this synod and 
moved to St. Louis. Wallher became its president. Wallher met criticism of supposed 
democratic tendencies in the synod's view of live ministry with the publication of Church 
and Ministry, reasserting Luther's views. 

A prolific writer. Walther's major efforts included The Pro/ier Distinction of Low and 
Gospel. The Congregation's Right to Choose Its Own Pastor, and numerous sermons and 
homiletical abstracts. He also edited Ij’lne und Wehre (Teaching anil Defense). a 
periodical for laypeople. 

Wallher died’in St. Louis May 7. 1887. 

See also Lutheranism. United States 
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WALTON, ISAAC (1593-1683) 


English author and biographer. Walton was born in Stafford. ENGLAND in September 
1593. son of Gervase and Anne Walton. He was educated in Stafford and in his fifteenth 
year, he left to be apprenticed to Thomas Grinsell. a linen-draper, in the parish of St. 
Dunstan's-in-the-West. London. Between 1608 and 1613 he discovered poets and poetry, 
finding his way into a literary circle that included Ben I on son. 

In 1618 Walton became a freeman of the Ironmongers' Company, and owned "half a 
shop" in Chancery Lane. Sometime after 1624 he met and grew friendly with JOHN 
DONNE—and a number of his circle—when Donne was preferred as vicar to Walton's 
parish. 

In 1626 he married Rachel Floud. They had several children but none survived to 
adulthood. In addition to these family deaths. Donne died in March 1631. Walton’s 
intimacy with Donne is implied in his involvement with his posthumous publication. In 
Poems, by J.D..A 1633) appears an elegy by Walton, in its 1635 edition further verses by 
Walton appear. 

In 1638 Walton published complimentary verses before Lewis Roberts's Merchant 
Mappe «/ Commerce. In 1640 he became verger at St. Dunstan's in tl>e West, his wife 
died, and he published his Life of Donne as a preface to Donne’s work. He was to revise 
and expand it in 1658. 1670. and 1675. In it he made extensive use of Donne's own 
written w ork, artfully juxtaposed and paraphrased to stress the post-1615 "clerical''—and 
thus exemplary—Donne. Yet his Donne is also passionate and changeable, figured in 
Walton's prominent use of Augustine in his typology—a performer in pulpit and 
deathbed. The "Character” with which it concludes is perhaps his finest piece of writing. 

An unwavering royalist. Walton is likely to have left London in 1643. although not 
altogether or permanently. Walton himself says that he saw WILLIAM LAUD'S 
execution in 1645. In 1642 his complimentary verses appeared before Edward Sparke’s 
Siinhillula Alums, and l>e probably wrote the preface for Francis Quarles's 1646 
Shepheards Orailes. He married his second wife. Anne Ken. in 1647. They had three 
children, two of whom lived to adulthood. 

In 1651 Tie Life of Sir Henry Woiton appeared, again as a preface. This is a genial 
memorial that stresses their common loves for Donne and for angling, it depicts an 
orderly life whose "Circumference" was "closed up" by a serene and exemplary death. 
Four more revised editions of the Life of Woiton were to appear in Walton's lifetime: in 
1654. 1670. 1672. and 1675. He also wrote the preface for Sir John Skeffington’s 
translation of Morales's Heroe of Lorenzo, which appeared in 1652. 

Walton's third and most enduring work was The Compleai Angler of 1653. This 
pastoral has gone through over 400 editions since its publication in that year. In a manner 
reminiscent of other poets of tire Commonwealth. Herrick or Marvell, the disorder of the 
present times received muted comiwnt in its scenes of harmony. Walton revised The 
Compleai Angler four times in his lifetime, in 1655. 1661 I there was a second issue in 
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1664), 1668. and 1676. Its last edition was so much expanded front its first as to he 
almost a different text. 

Walton celebrated the Restoration with a celebratory eclogue printed in Alexander 
Brome's Songs oml Oilier Poems of 1661. Tlte same year he provided verses for 
Christopher Hervey’s The Synagogue and joined, belatedly, tlte llutty of elegists for the 
conservative William Cartwright <d. 1643). Much later <1676) he was to write dedicatory 
verses for Cartwright's nephew Jeremiah Rich, promoter of Cartwright's shoithand 
system. 

Walton seems to have had some connection with a number of the Great Tew circle, 
and most intimately with Bisltop George Morley of Winchester, who made Walton his 
steward. Walton's wife Anne died in Winchester in April 1662 and was touchingly 
commemorated by Iver husband. Morley—along with Bishop Gilbeit Sheldon—also 
encouraged him to pen his Life of Hooker, which appeared first in 1665. and then in 1666 
as a preface to RICHARD HOOKER'S works. 

This was essentially a loyalist commission to provide a conservative biographical 
gloss on Hooker’s work. The moderate bishop of Exeter. John Gauden, had published for 
the first time the fiercely contentious "last three books" of Hooker's Lowes of 
Eeclesiastlcall Politic. Walton accordingly wrote a biography that characterized Hooker 
as prophesying the "unity" of the Restoration. The backdrop against which this was 
drawn was a highly biased parallel picture of the squabbles of the 1580s and 1590s. seen 
through a filter defined by the Civil Warn isee CIVIL WAR. ENGLAND). 

In 1670 live Life of Mr George Herbert appeared. This. too. is full of Herbertian 
paraphrase and quotation. Yet every word is deployed to insist on the essential nobility of 
the priesthood (particularly the country priesthood) as a VOCATION, and the events arc 
transformed and marked by edifices (the churches GEORGE HERBERT is narrated as 
restoring, for example). This underscores Walton's belief in the beauty of holiness and 
transforms Herbert's own handbook. The Country Parson, into "factual" example and his 
poetry into an untroubled version of a spiritual autobiography. 

The four Lives were issued together in 1670 and 1675. with further revisions and 
expansion. Walton made some notes, too. for a Life of John Hales, another of the Great 
Tew circle. He produced an anonymous piece of polemic. Love aiul Truth <1680). which 
in its stress on lay obedience echoed the concerns of the Life of Hooker: and finally he 
was persuaded by Morley into his last considerable work. The Life of Dr Robert 
Sanderson. 

Sanderson was a stern Calvinist yet an eminent casuist; Inc had been chaplain to 
Charles 1. yet was also the last preacher on PREDESTINATION at Pauls Cross in 1627. 
He was made bishop of Lincoln at the Restoration. Walton had known him. yet the 
Sanderson he narrates is a pure cercmonialist. It appeared in 1678 and was revised in 
1681. 

Walton continued authorial work: his letter to John Aubrey on Ben Jonson was written 
in 1680. and in 1683. tlw year of his death, he wrote the preface to a verse pastoral. 
Theahna and Clearthas. attributed to John Chalkhill. He died in Winchester on 
December 15. 1683. 
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WANG, MING DAO (WANG MINGDAO) 
(1901-1991) 


Chinese evangelist. An independent Chinese Protestant pastor in Beijing, a nationally 
acclaimed evangelist and chuich leader. Wang Mingdao's ministry, like that of 
WATCHMAN NEE. coincided with the most tumultuous yearn within twcnticth-centuiy 
CHINA history. Born in 1901. educated in missionary schools. Wang became a self- 
conscious believer in 1920 and received believers' BAPTISM. Beginning a prolific 
PREACHING career in 1923. Wang promoted the establishment of an independent 
Chinese Christian church, later establishing one independent congregation in Beijing. He 
opposed liberal theological groups' critiques of the BIBLE, and later stood adamantly 
against the Communist-supponcd Three-Self Movement, although he remained a Chinese 
citizen. 

Wang’s teachings circulated by lengthy evangelistic tours throughout the Chinese 
mainland and by the Spiritual Food Quarterly, making him a nationally recognized 
conservative Christian spokesman, lake MARTIN LUTHER, whose works Wang 
selectively studied, lie refused SECTARIANISM while seeking spiritual purity based on 
teachings from revealed scriptures and opposing any compromise with secularism. This 
principled attitude compares with KARL BARTH S attitude in opposition to Nazism, but 
without its theological sophistication. Wang's subsequent trials were endured with the 
belief that "some of God’s promises" are written with "invisible ink." becoming 
understandable only when "placed in the flame of suffering." 

Wang's teachings follow three major themes: calling seekers to repentance and 
CONVERSION: calling Chinese Christians to holy living: and resisting theological 
MODERNISM and compromised political alignments. Conversion to Christ for Wang 
comes only by FAITH, and holiness does not require ecstatic confirmation, but both 
require the miraculous inner work of God the Spirit. 

Wang's uncompromising opposition to the ThreeSelf Movement led in 1955 to his 
being publicly condemned in Beijing as a counter-revolutionary. Suffering lengthy 
propagandistic self-criticism. Wang later recanted t lie sc as being produced under duress 
and untrue. Consequently lie ended up spending twenty-three years in Chinese prisons. 
Released in 1979. Wang remained a stern opponent of Communistattadtcd Christian 
communities until his death in 1991. 

See also Communism: Liberal Protestantism and Liberalism 
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WAR 


From its beginnings, the Christian church has had to wrestle with questions about war. 
Historically. Christian attitudes toward war have been classified in an ascending order of 
violence: PACIFISM, just-war theory, and the Crusade or Holy War. In response to live 
enormous destruction of World War II and the threat of nuclear war. a fourth ethic has 
arisen, just-peace-making theory. 


Just-War Theory 


Just-war theory is explicitly affirmed in several REFORMATION creeds and 
confessions, including the Lutheran AUGSBURG CONFESSION (1530). the CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND'S THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES (1571). and the Presbyterian 
WESTMINSTER CONFESSION < 1648). MARTIN LUTHER'S Two-Kingdom doctrine 
restricted the Christian love of enemies, as commanded by Jesus in the Sermon on the 
Mount, to individual relations. He followed Augustine in seeing tire Christian soldier as 
motivated by love in using force to restore civil order and peace. JOHN CALVIN 
presumed that Christians normally would refrain from violence, but that war is justifiable 
as self-defense against hostile aggression. He appealed to wars fought at God's command 
in the Old Testament. 

As it has developed historically, just-war theory has criteria for discerning the 
legitimacy of a particular war (jus ml hell unit. A just war must be fought for a Jutl 
cause —stopping the massacre of large numbers of people, or stopping the systematic and 
long-term violation of the human rights of life, liberty, and community. Tire war must be 
announced by a legitimate authority, the legal authority within a given nation. The 
devastating nature of war with modern weapons leads many to require checks and 
balances by the United Nations or widespread international agreement. War must have 
just intent. ending the evil conditions that caused live war and restoring international civil 
order, rather than revenge. NATIONALISM, or conquest of territory. Thete must be a 
reasonable chance of success in meeting live just aims of the war. War must be the last 
resort after all Oliver means of resolution have been tr ied. 

Jus In hello provides criteria lot just conduct once a war begins. Proportionality 
requires that the destruction must not be disproportionate to live good ends to be achieved. 
This applies to the initial decision to make war and to the tactics used within the war. 
Discrimination requires that war be waged only against military targets. Unintentional 
killing of noncombatants is allowed (unless live amount violates proportionality), but all 
reasonable efforts must be made to insure "noncombatant immunity." Torture or 
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mistreatment of prisoners, rapes, massacres, and icriorisi violence—deliberately aimed 
against civilians—are tuled out. 

Just-war theoiy requires guarding against an ends-justifies-lhe-means ethic that 
focuses only on just cause. It is wrong to kill large numbers of people in the name of a 
just cause if another alternative, such as negotiation, international intervention, or 
nonviolent direct action, could bring resolution without war's destruction. War is wrong 
if the killing will not succeed in achieving the cause, or if it will be waged by unjust 
means. Churches espousing just-war theory must teach members its principles and 
prepare them to oppose a war if it is unjusi. too few Protestant churches do this. 


Crusade or Holv War 


Because the medieval Crusades happened before the Protestant Reformation, many have 
thought the Holy War ethic has had little or no influence in Protestantism. However. Lisa 
Sowlc Cahill has shown that live Puritan revolution in ENGLAND shared many 
characteristics with the earlier Crusades (see PL’RlTANlSMi. The post-Reformation 
Wars of Religion between Catholics and Protestants, and the European colonial wars of 
conquest in Asia. AFRICA, and the Americas, conducted by both Catholics and 
Protestants, often took on Holy War characteristics, and the crusade spirit often infects 
contemporary Protestants. 

Roland Bainton and Charles Kimball judge a war to be a 'crusade’' or "holy war” 
when it exhibits live following characteristics: 

• The war is fought in God's name. In our more secularized era. war may be fought for 

nontheistic substitutes—DEMOCRACY, freedom, justice, or the nation's good. 

• God or righteousness is viewed as completely on one side, whose sins or crimes arc 

downplayed, denied, or excused. 

• The enemy is viewed as demonic, of diminished worth, or beyond redemption— 

described as evil, animalistic, or less than fully human. Common ground is not 
recognized. 

• Unjusi tactics—massacres, torture, the deliberate killing of noncombatants—are 

condoned in order to ensure the triumph of God against the forces of darkness. 

Protestants often gave explicit biblical grounding for such attitudes by appealing to 
Israel's wars of conquest of Canaan, as depicted in Joshua and Judges. In colonial New 
England. Puritan divines often referred to their colonies as a "new Israel" and to the 
NATIVE AMERICAN inhabitants as “Canaanites" whose idolatry must be exterminated 
by either CONVERSION or genocide. 

At least since live end of World War II. live Ixily war model has been nearly universally 
condemned by Christian ethicists. But the attitude remains and is even preached from 
some Protestant pulpits (usually without openly acknowledging it>. especially in 
authoritarian circles. 
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Pacifism 


The eaily Christian Church was pacifist in the first and second centuries, and the early 
Christian writers taught pacifism as Christian duty. John Howard Yoder has distinguished 
numerous varieties of Christian pacifism. A minimal definition might be the refusal to 
use lethal violence against other humans or to participate in or give support to any war. 
During the sixteenth century, most of the Anabaptists <see ANABAPTISM) and many of 
the spiritualists and evangelical rationalists among lire radical reformers espoused 
pacifism. Tire SCHLEITHE1M CONFESSION of 1527. for instance, relegated "the 
sword" to those "outside the perfection of Christ.'’ MENNO SIMONS taught his 
followers to be pacifist. Later Christian leaders such as Quaker (see FRIENDS. 
SOCIETY OF) founder GEORGE Fox also renewed the pacifist impulse of live early 
church. Since the end of World War II. the dramatically increased destructiveness of war. 
increased knowledge about how to prevent war. and increased attention to Gospel 
teachings in Christian ethics, have contributed to an increase of pacifism among 
Protestants. 


Just-Peacemaking Theory 


In the midst of the nuclear buildup of tire 1980s. Methodist. Presbyterian. Lutheran. 
UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST. Roman Catholic, and historic peace church 
denominations wrote substantial official statements on war and peace, calling for a 
reversal of live buildup. They reaffirmed the need for either pacifism or just-war theory, 
but recognized their inadequacy for shaping an ethic of active peacemaking for the 
churches. They called for an active "theology of peace" or "just-peace theory." 
Accordingly, twenty-three interdisciplinary and interdenominational scholars, after 
extensive work and dialogue, developed a consensus on a new ethic: just-peacemaking 
theory. The ten practices of just peacemaking are taken to be not ideals, but practices that 
proved their effectiveness in history since World War II in preventing wars and building 
conditions of peace. They are supported both by empirical political science and by 
biblical teaching. These ten practices are as follows: 

1. Support nonviolent direct action in movements for justice or social change. 

2. In situations of tension or conflict, lake independent initiatives to reduce the threat to 
the adversary. 

3. Talk with the enemy, using methods of conflict resolution. 

4. Acknowledge responsibility for conflict and injustice and seek repentance and 
forgiveness. 

5. Advance democracy, human rights, and religious liberty. The church's push for human 
rights has removed causes of war and spread democracy. No democracy with 
HUMAN RIGHTS directly engaged in war with another democracy in the twentieth 
century. 
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6. Foster j tut ami sustainable economic development. Economic deprivation has been 
demonstrated by political science to be a major cause of intiastate war. and just and 
sustainable economic development decreases the likelihood of war. 

7. Work with emerging cooperative forces in the international system. Empirical political 
science has demonstrated that the dramatically growing international networks 
decrease the frequency of war. 

8. Strengthen the United Nations and international efforts for cooperation and human 
rights. Empirical political science research shows that nations actively interacting with 
UN agencies make fewer wars than nations with unilateralist policies that disengage 
from UN organizations. Neglect of such international institutions promotes an 
anarchic international system that makes war more likely. 

9. Reduce offensive weapons and live weapons trade. Amu huild-ups increase the 
chances of war. the destructiveness of wars fought, and live economic cost devoted to 
military expenditures rather than to sustainable economic growth and human need. 

10. Encourage grassroots peacemaking groups and voluntary associations. Grassroots 
groups working for justice, human rights, and peacemaking foster the things that make 
for peace. 

The just-peacemaking ethic is gaining attention both within and beyond Pmtestant 
circles. Neithei just-war theory nor pacifism can stop the momentum of a determined 
government to make war. Realism suggests that churches not simply oppose a war. but 
also print to practices of just peacemaking that have proved effective in achieving 
resolution without war and that aic related more closely to Jesus's teaching on 
peacemaking. Just-peacemaking theoiy says that Jesus taught initiatives to prevent war 
more directly than he taught whether or not to make war. 

Just-peacemaking theoiy is suppoitcd by both just-war theorists and pacifists. Just-war 
theory and pacifism are still needed to judge whetlwr or not a war is moral. But without 
just-peacemaking theoiy. pacifists and just-war theorists have difficulty articulating the 
alternatives to war. 

See also Colonialism: Ethics; Peace Organizations; Politics 
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WATCHTOWER SOCIETY 


See Jehovah's Witnesses 
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WATTS, ISAAC (1674-1748) 


English hymn writer. Watts was bom in Southampton. ENGLAND on July 17. 1674. At 
the time of his birth, his father, a deacon in the Independent (Congregational) Chapel, 
was incarcerated for his NONCONFORMITY. The boy attended a grammar school run 
by the local rector, and showed such an apcitude for learning that a group of prominent 
gentlemen offered to underwrite an Oxfoid education for a career in the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

Instead the sixteen-ycar-old Watts enrolled in a school at Stoke Newington. London, 
headed by an Independent minister. Thomas Rowe. In 1694 he returned to Southampton 
and over the next two years wrote ihe first of his hymn texts for the Independent 
congregation there. 

In 1696 he moved back to Stoke Newington as a private tutor to the son of Sir John 
Hartopp. On his twenty-fourth hiithday. Watts preached his first sermon and shortly 
thereafter was ordained assistant pastor of the Independent Chapel in Mark Lane, where 
Hartopp and his family worshiped. In March of 1702 he succeeded Isaac Chauncy as 
pastor of that prominent congregation: however. Watts's health failed, and in 1703 
Samuel Price was appointed to assist him. taking on most of his duties. When the 
congregation moved from Mark Lane to its new building in Bury Street in 1713. Price 
was named copastor, and Watts withdrew to the home of Sir Thomas Abney in Stoke 
Newington, where he continued to write but otherwise lived tire remainder of his life as a 
semi-invalid. Tire University of Edinburgh conferred the doctor of divinity degree on him 
in 1728. He died November 25. 1748. at Stoke Newington. 


Christian Hymns 


Isaac Watts’s principal historical significance rests with the approximately 600 hymn 
texts and psalm paraphrases he published in Horae Lyrkae (17061. Hymns and Spiritual 
Sonus (1707). Divine Songs for Children (1715. expanded and reissued as Divine and 
Moral Songs for Children in I720|. and Psalms of David Imitated in the Language of the 
New Testament (1719). During Watts’s time, such texts were restricted to private 
devotions. Both the established church and most dissenting groups restricted 
congregational singing to metrical translations of the psalms, generally taken from the 
Tate & Brady Psalter of 1696. known as the New Version to distinguish it from the 
earlier Sternhold and Hopkins translation, or Old Version. 

Watts's hymns reflected his conviction that congregational praise should be personal 
and experiential, as exemplified in such well-known texts as "When I survey the 
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wondrous cross." Similarly. Wans considered ihe Old Testament psalms in literal 
metrical translation inadequate to the needs ot New Testament faith and WORSHIP. 
Accordingly, he maintained that congregational psalmody should be altered to reflect a 
Christian context, ‘‘[in) the language of our Time and Nation (and| the Spirit of the 
Gospel." Hence, for example, his similarly well-known paraphrase of Psalm 98. ‘‘Joy to 
the world, the laird is come." 

Among the Anglicans such texts were dismissed as 'Watts's whims." even though it 
had been an Anglican clergyman who first attempted what Watts succeeded so well in 
doing. As early as 1679 John Patrick had composed Christianized paraphrases of the 
psalms. Watts not only acknowledged his debt to Patrick, hut even went so far as to 
incorporate passages from Patrick’s work into his own lyric. 

Well into the nineteenth century the official position of the established Church of 
England—and the EPISCOPAL CHURCH in the United States—prohibited tl>e use in 
public worship of "hymns of human composure." as they were termed, including 
paraphrases of psalms, although among his fellow dissenters. Watts's texts, both the 
hymns and psalm paraphrases, quickly gained a measure of acceptance and use in public 
worship. The EVANGELICALISM of eighteenth-century England as well as the Great 
Awakening in America (see AWAKENINGSt secured many of Watts’s devotional lyrics 
and psalm paraphrases a lasting place in Protestant hymnody. 


Theological Writing 


Watts also authored a number of theological and philosophical studies, as well as didactic- 
religious works for the LAITY. Although these writings have fallen into obscurity for lire 
most part, they were highly regarded during his lifetime and issued in a collection after 
his death. Watts’s Logick (1724) went through numerous printings in England and abroad 
and was used as a text at English and American universities well into the nineteenth 
century. Philosophical Essays (1733) contained writings spanning some thirty years and 
demonstrating a clear understanding of such thinkeis as JOHN LOCKE and 
GOTTFRIED LEIBNIZ. 

Watts’s theological works included such studies as like World to Come (1721) and 
Essays toward a Proof of Separate Suite .c for Souls (I732i: however, it was his 
speculations on the Trinity that drew the most attention. In his Christian Doctrine of the 
Trinity (17221 Watts attempted to bridge Arianism and ORTHODOXY by speculating 
that the soul of Christ was created before live world and subsequently joined with the 
Godhead. He expanded on the position in Dissertations (1724). A Faithful Inquiry 
(1745). The Glory of Christ as God-Man Unveiled (1746). and Useful and Important 
Questions 11746). Watts also held liberal views on reprobation, maintaining that God 
creates and maintains the soul as a thinking entity with particular responses to objects and 
situations. This liberalism, together with the psalm paraphrases, of which he disapproved, 
provoked COTTON MATHER to dismiss Watts in a diary entry dated January 28. 
1726/7 as "a very Disqualified person." Other writings included a Catechism (1730) and 
Scripture History (1732) for children: an Essay toward the Encouragement of Charity 
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Schttoh (1728). and essays on «nhei subjects that interested him. including astronomy and 
psychology. Watts's late papers were destroyed by his literaiy trustees, and 
comparatively little critical research on him has been published in recent years. 

See also Congregationalism: Dissent: Hymns and Hymnals 
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WEATHERHEAD, LESLIE DIXON 
(1893-1976) 


British Methodist minister and apologist. Weather-head was bom in 1893 in London. 
ENGLAND. He trained for the Wesleyan Methodist ministry at Richmond College, 
inteiiupted by war service as an army chaplain, and served in circuits in Surrey and 
Madras. INDIA, as a missionary. In 1922 lie returned, serving three years in Manchester, 
where his PREACHING and engagement with students marked him out for a significant 
ministry. He developed an interest in psychology and its relationship with the healing 
ministry of the church, tackling the impact of Freudian views of religion and the self. 
From 1925 to 1936 he had an outstanding ministry in Leeds, where he developed a 
Christian counseling service. He published a groundbreaking book on The Mattery of Sex 
through Psychology and Religion (1931 >. 

In 1936 lie moved to the City Temple, a Congregational chapel (sec 
CONGREGATIONALISM!, where lie became a national figure attracting vast crowds to 
services to hear his distinctive pleaching style. He developed the ideas of his London 
doctoral thesis in a book Psychology. Religion ami Healing 11951 > where he addressed 
the paralyzing effect of guilt on indiv iduals, stressing live unconditional unchanging love 
of God for all. His preaching and winsome personality won over many admirers, 
although aspects of his ministry and his pacifist stance in the 1930s made him a figure 
treated with suspicion by others. This "prodigal son of METHODISM" came home in 
1955 when the Methodist Conference elected him as its president. His last great book. 
The Christian Agnostic, stirred up more controversy. including attacks on him by Dr. Ian 
Paisley. He died in 1976. 
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WEBER, MAX (1864-1920) 


German sociologist and economist. Weber was bom in 1864 in Beilin and died in 1920 in 
Munich. He was professor of economics at the University of Heidelberg, as well as 
holding other positions, including administrator of hospitals for the German army during 
World War I. He is considered one of the founders of sociology. The Protestant Ethic 
and the Spirit of Capitalism was part of a larger work. Aufsdlze zur Religlonsttoziologie. 
This work attempted to show how values and psychology, derived from Calvinistic 
Protestantism, shaped the world, which Weber saw as an "iron cage" driven by 
capitalism. The Protestant Ethic. Weber argued, derived from an effoit to gain some 
assurance that one was of live elect predestined for salvation. Ev idence of such election 
included ascetic capitalism—that is. work for the sake of work itself as a way of 
demonstrating that one was serving God's purpose. Weber argued that the incessant 
striving and reform deriv ing from the Protestant Ethic transformed the Western world, in 
contrast to Asian religions, which culver affirmed the status quo (clans in China, castes in 
Indiai or offered escape through mysticism. While this so-called Weber thesis is 
controversial in its specific historical argument, it is influential in diagnosing sources and 
directions of recent contemporary values and culture, including extensions globally. 

Weber’s vast spectrum of writings included a second major work. Winu-haft and 
Geselluluift (Economy and Society), which was more abstract than the above work and 
provided a framework lot social and cultural analysis. This included such concepts as 
bureaucratic, traditional, and charismatic authority and the notion of "action” (handhmgl. 
which presume that human behaviors are meaningful, lienee to understand them, one 
must grasp what they mean to the aetois. Weber developed methods (e.g.. the "ideal 
types" and “Versielien") to grasp these, thus creating a stream of thought in social 
sciences and humanities viable today. 
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WEIGEL, VALENTIN (1533-1588) 


German radical spiritualist Lutheran pastor. Weigel was born in Naundorf in Saxony in 
1533. He attended university at Leipzig and Wittenberg before being appointed pastor of 
Zscltopau (1567 >. a post he held until his death. He signed tire Formula of Concord 
< 1576) but grew increasingly angry at the oppressiveness of Lutheran 
CONFESSIONAL1ZATION. Weigel owed much to late medieval mysticism, spiritualists 
such as THOMAS MONTZER. SEBASTIAN FRANCK, and CASPAR 
SCHWENCKFELD: and the cosmology of THEOPHRASTUS PARACELSUS. He was 
an important conduit of their thought into the seventeenth century, although he was also 
quite innovative. His pantheistic vision of the universe and his belief that Christ was to Ire 
found within all humans as a divine spark would be shared and developed by JAKOB 
BOEHME. He also employed a thoroughgoing allegorical interpretation of Scripture in 
support of his teachings. Interestingly, having read most of his sources while at 
university, his spiritualist vision remained fairly constant thioughout his works. Weigel 
defended his orthodoxy in A Booklet of the Tme SaMfle Faith in 1572. but the extent of 
his departure from Lutheran orthodoxy betan>e clear only with the publication of his 
other works after his death. His writings enjoyed a wide audience in the seventeenth 
century among Pietists. Rosictucians. disciples of Jakob Boehme. and free thinkers of 
many stripes. 

See also Pietism 
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WELD, THEODORE DW IGHT (1803- 

1895) 


American abolitionist and educator. Weld, bom at Hampton. Connecticut in 1803. early 
foisook his conservative Congregationalist origins for the tenets of the evangelical 
revivalist and reformer CHARLES GRANDISON FINNEY. Following Finney's advice 
to study for the ministry. Weld and several reform-minded friends matriculated at Lane 
Seminary in 1833. where they soon confronted president LYMAN BEECH I-R and others 
on the subject of immediate abolition of SLAVERY. When seminary authorities refused 
to countenance this radical doctiine. Weld and his followers left Lane. This “Lane 
Rebellion" garnered significant publicity for abolitionism, and greatly strengthened 
nascent Obcrlin College, where many of the rebels subsequently enrolled, making it a 
hotbed of radical reforms. 

After leaving Lane. Weld became an abolitionist orator and writer. His The Bible 
ARainm Slavery 118371 and American Slavery A.< h Is (1839) were widely read, the latter 
even providing material for HARRIET BEECHER STOWE'S Unde Tom's Cabin. In the 
early 1840s Weld labored for John Quincy Adams and his allies as they fought gag rules 
that prevented discussion of slavery in Congress. In 1838 he married fellow reformer 
Angelina Grimke. a pioneering feminist who shared his passion for immediate abolition 
(see WOMEN I. 

In 1844 tike self-effacing Weld retired from abolitionist leadership. Becoming an 
educator in New Jersey, he promoted progressive education that featured liberal 
Christianity, stimulating academics, and robust physical exercise. He moved to Boston in 
1863. where Ite occupied himself mainly with local and familial affairs, although he did 
speak out on Reconstruction. He died there on February 3. 1895. 

See also Congregationalism. Education. Overview: Education. Theology: United 
States; Slavery. Abolition of 
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WESLEY, CHARLES (1707-1788) 


Methodist hymn writer. Wesley was the third surviving son of Samuel Wesley, rector of 
Epwonh, and his wife Susanna Annesley. who was the daughter of Samuel Annesley. a 
noted dissenting minister (see DISSENT). Bom pieniaturely on December 18. 1707 
(O.S.). he received rigorous and disciplined training in the home from his mother, despite 
his somewhat frail constitution. At age eight he went to Westminster School, where his 
oldest brother Samuel was an usher (teacher). After five years he became a king’s 
scholar, and during his last year in residence. 1725-1726. he was head boy. He then went 
up to Christ Church. Oxford, where his brother JOHN WESLEY was a fellow of Lincoln 
College. There Charles received his B.A. degree in 1730 and became a student (fellow) 
of Christ Church. Before accompanying his brother to tire American colony of Georgia in 
the fall of 1735 he was ordained deacon and priest in two successive weeks in September 
by the bishop of London. 


Oxford 


During his early years at Oxford. Charles was. by his own admission, not a serious 
student, responding to his brother's entreaties with the plea, “would you have me be a 
saint all at once?" However, sometime in 1728. while John (then a fully ordained priest) 
was in Epwonh assisting their father Samuel with his parish duties. Charles experienced a 
"refomiation of character" that left him desiring to follow John’s recently adopted pattern 
of holy living. He petitioned his brother for suggestions of books to read, habits to 
develop, and methods to use (especially for diary keeping). By the spring of 1729 Ire was 
well into a pattern of study and devotion that impressed John, who returned to the 
university for a visit in the summer and to resume his duties as a fellow in the fall. 

The combination of the two Wesley brothers and one or two other friends extended 
John's pattern of holy living into tire germ of a movement. Within tluee yearn tire group’s 
public activities, such as visiting local jails, helping widows, and teaching poor children, 
brought attention to them, along with several epithets such as Supererogation Men. Holy 
Club, and Bible Moths. By 1732 they were known as Methodists, partly because of their 
“new method" of theology (a braird of ARMIN1ANISM) and their various “methods" for 
implementing Christianity in tire individual and corporate existence. The name Methodist 
soon found its way into the national print media and eventually persisted as a 
denominator for the Wesleyan movement in and beyond tire eighteenth century. 

John Gamhold. a friend of both Charles and John at Oxford, described Charles as 
being “deeply sensible’’ of John's seniority—“1 never observed any person have a more 
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teal deference for another than he constantly had for his brother.'' Gambold felt that 
Charles imitated his older brother so much that, as he said, "could I describe one of them. 
1 should describe both." In some cases, chronologically, tire older brother John had 
precedence over his younger brother. In other matters, however. Charles preceded his 
older brother, such as in his evangelical spiritual experience and his mairiage. 


Gcorgia and Condon 


Charles was appointed as secretary to James Oglethorp. founder and governor of the 
American colony of Georgia. His ordination was intended to allow him to assist his 
brother John with the priestly duties in Savannah and Frederica. In preparation for his 
duties Charles copied several of his brothers sermons while the brothers were sailing to 
America. Once there, however. Charles appears not to have fated well with either the 
colonists or their leaders, and within five months of his arrival Ire returned to 
ENGLAND, purportedly to recruit help for tire religious enterprise in tire colony. In that, 
he was somewhat successful, helping to recruit his friend and younger Oxford colleague. 
GEORGE WHITEFIEI.D. who eventually replaced John Wesley in Savannah, beginning 
in 1738. 

Having encountered German Pietists in Georgia. Charles fell under their continuing 
tutelage in London, especially that of Peter Bolder and John Bray, both Moravians (sec 
PIETISM: MORAVIAN CHURCH). Although Charles was not fully inclined toward 
their perspective, he experienced a sense of spiritual assurance on Whitsunday. May 21. 
1738. which has at times been described as his "CONVERSION." His description of the 
moment. "I felt a strange palpitation of heart.” presages his brother's comment three days 
later that his heart was "strangely warmed." 

Charles's experience seems to have inspired his poetic muse. Within days, brother 
John went through a similar experience and. to mark the occasion, the brothers sang a 
new hymn that Charles had written to celebrate his newfound faith (either "Where Shall 
my Wondering Soul Begin" or “And Can it Be that I Should Gain"). Charles noted the 
first anniversary of this experience by writing one of his most beloved hymns. "Oh for a 
Thousand Tongues to Sing." This outpouring of the spirit represented the beginnings of a 
lifelong habit of letting his spirit sing through his pen. 


Hy inns and Poe ms 


Charles's output of poems over live following years is estimated at nearly nine thousand, 
including some of the most familiar hymns in Christendom, such as "Hark! the Herald 
Angels Sing.” "Love Divine All Loves Excelling.” and "Christ the Lord is Risen Today." 
Of Charles's hymn "Wrestling Jacob" (sometimes known by its first line. "Come. O 
Thou Traveler Unknown"). ISAAC WATTS reputedly felt that "that single poem was 
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worth all the veises he himself had wrillen.” Tlve Wesleyan hymns remain favorites in 
most Christian denominations and appear throughout their hymnals. 

Most of Charles's poetry was never set to music. His published collections include 
verses that paraphrase every chapter in the BIBl-E. works on live Trinity, and poems for 
nearly every special occasion in the church year. Many of the publications he jointly 
produced with his brother John, who usually had the final editorial word. John was not a 
totally uncritical admirer of his brother's work. He refused to print the now-familiar 
"Jesus. Lover of my Soul" in the Methodist collection of hymns in 1780 because it leaned 
too much in the direction of Moravian sentimentality. On several occasions Charles 
produced hymn pamphlets independently to avoid his brother's editorial pen. 

Charles’s writings unpublished during his lifetime included poetry that criticized the 
British military effort during the American Rebellion. A special target was General 
William Howe, whose actions were summarized in the lines. "His Sovereign basely 
disobey'd: /His trust perfidiously betray’d:/His Country sold, his duty slighted." Charles 
also produced a series of poems that castigated the American "patriots" and defended the 
colonists who remained loyal to the king. This collection is typified by the poem "Written 
in October 1782. For the Loyal Americans." in which Charles gave high praise to those 
martyrs who "lost their all from Principle" in a place "where Treason and Rebellion 
reign.” 


Methodist Revival and Theology 


As the Methodist revival gained momentum in live late 1730s. Charles continued to wotfc 
with John in spreading live gospel. In fact he also continued to preach some of his 
brother's earlier sermons for several years, as his own theology developed. By mid-1739 
both Wesley brothers were PREACHING at times to thousands of people: Charles saw 
this as God having "set his seal on my ministry." 

Although not identical, the THEOLOGY of the Wesley brothers was similar: during 
this early period John unhesitatingly included Charles's sermon. "Awake. Thou that 
Sleepest" (1742) in his own first collection of published sermons (1746). Minor 
differences on ideas and approaches did arise over the years. In 1766 John suggested to 
Charles that "in connection. I beat you" but that Charles was better in "strong, slvort. 
pointed sentences." John also encouraged Charles to proceed in live directions that God 
had “peculiarly" called him: to "press the instantaneous blessings" while John enforced 
"the gradual wort." As for the process of SALVATION. Charles seems to have lu*l an 
earlier sense that the "almost Christian.” the one who is struggling with the faith, should 
be taken seriously as hav ing the "faith of a servant." John seems to have persisted longer 
in the sense that the "almost Christian" was no Christian at all. The focus and goal of 
their messages was in both cases essentially live same—to spread scriptural holiness 
across the land. 

As live movement grew in size and John began to use more lay preachers to provide 
leadership in live Methodist societies. Charles became concerned about this practice. By 
the 175<>s he tried to force John to rely less on the lay preachers and to be more selective 
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in his choice of who was “set apart" lo preach. In ilie ongoing dispute over this matter 
Charles tended to emphasize the need for gifts of intelligence and oratory in preaching, 
whereas John was more concerned about whether the preachers evidenced the GRACE of 
God. During the 1750s John appointed Charles as the monitor and examiner of the 
preachers. Charles took his job seriously, feireting out the "counterfeiters and slackers" 
and sending several preachers hack to their earlier trades. 


Marriage and Family 


In the mid-1740s Charles became enamored of Sarah Gwynne. a Welsh woman from a 
prominent family. Their marriage in 1749. somewhat gmdgingly approved by brother 
John, included an arrangement whereby Charles would receive £100 per annum from the 
proceeds of the Methodist book trade. In spite of some beginning tensions between the 
brothers over the matter. Charles and Sally maintained a happy marriage throughout their 
years together. They survived the sadness of losing several children in childbirth and 
infancy, holding to the joys that their surviving daughter talso named Sarah) and two 
sons brought them. Charles Jr. and Samuel (who brought Bach's music back into view) 
both became trained musicians and perpetuated the musical heritage of the family into the 
successive generations (including another Charles Wesley and Samuel Sebastian Wesley, 
noted organist and composer). 

When John decided to marry Grace Murray. Charles intervened in a manner that has 
often been considered inappropriate and unkind. Ire hurried his bnnher's fiancle off to 
Newcastle and married Iter to John Bennett, who was both a previous suitor and one of 
Wesley's preachers. Although the brothers were quickly reconciled, the matter left a scar 
on their relationship that never quite scented to heal. 

The Wesley home in Bristol became a hav en to which Charles happily returned at the 
end of his preaching tours, which became less frequent as time went on. In 1771 Charles 
moved his family to London, partly to be closer to the ltea»k)uarters of the movement, 
partly to enjoy the culture of urban life. He traveled very little around the Methodist 
connection after this move, but continued to preach in and around London. 


Tensions w ith John 


Charles also continued to disagree with his brother over matters that seemed to increase 
the strain between Methodists and the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Charles once said that 
his brother was a “Methodist first" and then a Church of England man: Charles himself 
claimed to be a "Church of England man first" and then a Methodist. He banded with 
other "Church Methodists" and Anglican CI.ERGY to keep his brother from taking 
irregular actions such as registering chapels as dissenting, allowing lay administration of 
the SACRAMENTS, ordaining unqualified preachers, and engaging in other actions that 
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would bring separation from the church. Charles was noi simply u footdragger, bui he 
represemed ihc loyal opposition to some of John's actions that seemed to many to 
compromise the Methodists' position within tl»e Church of England. At the same time 
Charles was always the younger brother. John at times exercised a grating control over 
some of Charles's actions. Nevertheless. Charles was frequently able to forestall several 
of John's less foitunate inclinations. They constantly inspired and assisted each other in 
many crucial ways. 

When John Wesley took the decisive step after the American Revolution of ordaining 
ministers for the new Methodist Ixxly in the UNITED STATES. Charles considered that 
John had gone beyond the prerogatives of an Anglican piiest. and also blamed THOMAS 
COKE for w rongly influencing John. He expressed his sentiments about this "pretended 
Episcopal action" in a couplet that has become a familiar epithet on this matter: "Wesley 
his hands on Coke hath laidTbut who laid hands on hint?" 

As a result of the many tensions between the Wesley brothers, Charles became less 
active in the leadership of the Methodist movement. After 1765 Charles did not even 
attend the annual conference of preachers, in spite of the rhetoric about the conference 
being those preachers in connection with “the Rev. Messrs. John and Charles Wesley." as 
the title of the document continued to state for several years. In 1785 John Wesley wrote 
a wrenching letter to him. pleading for at least a show of unity: “Do not hinder me if you 
w ill not help." the older brother scolded. “Perhaps, if you had kept close to me. I might 
have done I setter. However, with or without help. I creep on." 


Death 


Wlven Charles contracted what became his final illness John was traveling in the North 
country. At first, not realizing the seriousness of the illness. John suggested that Charles 
get more outdoor exercise: “You must go out every day or die." By that time Charles was 
unable and. in fact, died on Match 29. 17X8. before John could return to London. In the 
days immediately after heating of his brother's death. John was moved to silence and 
tears when singing his brother's hymn. “Come. O Thou Traveler Unknown" when he 
came to the words of the third and fourth lines. “My company before is gone, and I am 
left alone with thee." 

Charles was buried in the churchyard at Marylebone Church, his parish church. John, 
who had established a nonconsecratcd cemetery behind the Methodist preaching house on 
City Road, had earlier mocked Charles's concern about “proper" burial, asking how deep 
the ground was consecrated and what would happen to the souls of those who might be 
buried deeper. In spite of the tensions between the brothers during their later years. John 
missed his brother, who at one point he had assumed would succeed him in the leadership 
of the Methodist movement. 

Why Charles was not more involved in the social mission of the Methodist movement, 
especially in his later years, is something of a mystery. Nevertheless, his lasting 
contribution to the hymnody of the age carried these concerns on live wings of music 
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composed by others. He therefore helped to fix the message and mission of tire Wesleyan 
movement in the consciousness of believers in all ages. 

See also Hymns and Hymnals: Methodism. Methodism. England: Methodism. North 
America: Wesleyan Church: Wesleyanism 
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RICHARD P.HEITZENRATER 


WESLEY. JOHN 11703-1791) 


Founder of the Methodist movement. John was tl»c fourteenth or fifteenth child and 
second surviving son of Samuel Wesley, rector of Epworth. and his wife Susanna 
Annesley. who was the daughter of Samuel Anneslcy. a noted dissenting minister. His 
early training in the home was a combination of Puritan discipline (see PURITANISM), 
high-Church religion, and academic tigor. At age ten he went to Charteihouse School. 
London (1713-1720). after which l»c matriculated at Christ Church. Oxford University. 
He received his B.A. degree in 1724 and pursued an academic career, taking the requisite 
steps in the following four years by being ordained DEACON, receiving a fellowship at 
Lincoln College, graduating M.A.. and being ordained priest. 
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Oxford 


While studying for his oidination exam Wesley embraced holy living in the tiadition of 
Thomas a Kempis. JEREMY TAYLOR, and WILLIAM LAW. His life took on a style 
that could best be described as a "meditative piety" that focused on the virtues in an 
attempt to imitate the life of Christ. In this approach he measured his developing 
spir ituality through disciplined self-examination and diary keeping, similar to the method 
prescribed by Ignatius Loyola in the introduction to his Spiritual Exercises. In 1729. upon 
his return to live university from a short period of service as curate for his father in 
Epworth. John was joined in this venture by his brother CHARLES WESLEY and two 
other friends. Within a year one of live friends. William Morgan, suggested adding to 
their agenda of study and piety a more public program of social service, such as 
schooling orphans and visiting prisoners. This program of social concern was visthle in 
the town and earned the group a variety of nicknames, including "Godly Club.” "Holy 
Club.” and "Supererogation Men." At this point Wesley’s Arntinian theology was viewed 
by some critics, especially Calvinists, as a "new method" of doing theology, and 
combined with his living strictly by method and rule (there was a method for everything 
from reading to visiting!, his followers became known as “Methodists." This name 
became fixed on them by the publication of a descriptive pamphlet. The Oxford 
Methodists, in early 1733. 

By the follow ing year live Methodists numbered about four do/.en (including Benjamin 
Ingham and GEORGE WHITEFIEl.Di. in a network of small groups throughout several 
colleges of the university. At least one associated group met in the town and was led by a 
woman. Miss Potter. The groups took their pattern of life and thought from the small 
group of six or eight students that met with John Wesley. This structure of small groups, 
with subdivisions into even smaller bands, follows the pattern set by his father's religious 
society at Epworth at the turn of the century and prefigures the basic pattern of Methodist 
organization later. 

Wesley's sermons and other writings from this period illustrate his own theological 
journey, strongly grounded in his Anglican background but influenced by live teachings 
of live Early Church, the thinking of the Puritans, the discipline of the late medieval and 
English Pietists isee PIETISM), and the introspection of the mystics. His voracious 
reading during this period set the pattern for his subsequent theological develop-ment. a 
large proportion of works that he quotes during his later years come from works that he 
read at Oxford. Sonw of his distinctive theological ideas, such as prevenient GRACE and 
Christian perfection (see SANCTIFICATION), have their roots in his thinking and 
writing during this period. Given the similarities between the organization, theology, and 
mission of the Oxford Methodists and the characteristics of his later movement, it is not 
surprising that, in his later historical reflections on the movement. Wesley referred to this 
Oxford period as "the first rise of METHODISM." 
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Georgia 


In 1732 Wesley, like his father Samuel earlier, had become a corresponding member of 
the SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. When his father died 
in 1735. John answered the Society's invitation to become a volunteer missionary to the 
new North American colony of Georgia, recently founded by his father’s friend, colonel 
James Oglethorpe. Subsequently assigned by the Georgia Trustees and supported by the 
SOCIETY TOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. Wesley became parish priest 
of Savannah, where lie served with some limited success. Attendance at Morning Players 
and Communion increased during his tenure, which was marked by a strict adherence to 
the rubrics of the church. While serving the diverse membership of his parish he also 
sharpened his language skills in German. Italian. French, and Spanish. In 1737 he 
published in Charleston A Collection of P taints ami Hymns, like first English hymn book 
printed in America. 

In April 1736 Wesley discovered from one of his fellow missionaries. Benjamin 
Ingham, that a small religious society was meeting in Savannah, having begun the 
previous summer under the leadership of the parish clerk. Robert Hows. Although they 
agreed to support the work of that group, such assistance did not begin until half a year 
later. In the meantime, in June 1737. Wesley himself began a small society in Frederica 
along Methodist lines I meeting extracurricular to the church serv ices). Combined w ith his 
subsequent association with the growing Savannah religious society. Wesley looked back 
on this period as "the second rise of Methodism." 

Very early in his Georgia venture. Wesley fell in love with Sophey Hopkey. cighteen- 
year-old niece of the chief magistrate. Tlximas Causton. Wesley’s High Church 
inclinations, combined with an inept courtship of Soplvey. served to sharpen the edge of 
his criticism of Causton and Oglethorpe for mismanagement. Accusations flew in both 
directions. The magistrate finally seated a biased grand jury that indicted Wesley on ten 
trumped-up charges that led to his hasty departure from Georgia in 1737. 


England 


Back in ENGLAND. Wesley reported his Georgia experience to the trustees of the 
colony. He resumed his activities within the religious society movement, especially in 
London and Oxford. He also continued to pursue his spiritual search for assurance of 
SALVATION, which had been spurred by his acquaintance with the German Pietists in 
Georgia, especially August Hermann Spangenbcrg. His quest was heightened in London 
by his friendship with a Moravian. Peter Bolder tsee MORAVIAN CHURCH), with 
whom he formed a society in Fetter Lane in May 1738. an event that he later called the 
"third rise of Methodism.” Although he was indeed present on that occasion, in his 
recounting of the events he tended to portray himself as having a more central role than is 
ev ident from other accounts. Nevertheless, with Bolder’s departure from London. Wesley 
soon assumed more of a leadership role within the group. 
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On Pentecost Sunday of that year. John's brother Chaiks had an experience of the 
assurance of faith that lire Moravians had been emphasizing as prerequisite to salvation or 
calling oneself Christian. Charles characterized the monrent as causing a "strange 
palpitation of heart." Three days later, on May 24. John Wesley had a similar experience 
in a society meeting in Akkrsgate Street. In his journal account of tire event he claimed 
that his "heart was strangely warmed" and that he felt "an assurance that Christ had died 
for me." He then adopted tire Moravian stance of saying that he was now a Christian, 
"justified by FAITH alone." whereas previously he had been trusting in his own 
righteousness. Although he had been preaching "salvation by faith" since March 1738 at 
Peter Bohler’s suggestion, his PREACHING now took on a new sense of confidence. 
Little changed in the response to his ministry, however, until a self-proclaimed "new era" 
in his life began the following year. In response to George Whitefield’s suggestion, he 
started pleaching this theology of "faith alone" and "free grace" in the out-of-doors at 
Bristol in April 1739 to thousands of people at a time. Their positive reaction to this 
message, seen by him as tire action of the Holy Spirit, verified his own experience and 
stance. 

For the next several years Wesley tested and rejected many of tire Moravian 
assumptions that had led him to see faith as the only requirement for salvation. His 
maturing theology embraced the necessity of both faith and ("in some sense") good 
works, both undergirded by a pervasive theology of grace. His emphasis on free grace, 
along with his espousal of the Amtinian emphasis on free will, led him also to challenge 
directly the teaching of tire "eternal decrees" (PREDESTINATION) espoused by George 
Whitefield and other Calvinists (sec CALVINISM). 


Weslevan Revir al 


The Methodist revival was pan of a larger "evangelical revival." in America often called 
the Great Awakening (see AWAKENINGS). Not all Methodists were Wesleyans; some 
of his early friends did not stay within his movement. Whitefield’s Calvinist leanings, for 
instance, led him to associate with Lady Huntingdon's movement, a separate parallel 
Calvinist Methodist revival. Until tire mid- 1740s. in fact. Whitefield was the main target 
of most anti-Methodist literature, his notoriety growing front his exuberant preaching 
style. Although Wesley’s pieaching could not match tire oratorical mastery of Whitefield. 
his preaching in the out-of-doors often attracted thousands of listeners. His style was 
apparently devoid of the bombast one might expect from an evangelist: one eyewitness 
even observed that Wesley might be mistaken for a talking nraible statue if Ire had not 
moved one hand to turn tire pages of his sermon. However, like JONATHAN 
EDWARDS, whose writings influenced Wesley, the content of his message moved his 
listeners far Ireyond the manner of his preaching. 

The spicad of the Wesleyan revival entailed in part the amalgamation of several local 
REVIVALS. The increasing organization of the movement beginning in tire 1740» 
resulted from not only the wide traveling of the Wesley brothers hut also the networking 
of local revivals, often started and led by lay preachers who wanted to associate with the 
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Wesleyans. By ihe 1760s ihe movement had anracied over 20.000 members, and ihe 
organization had developed a local and national structure that required annual meetings 
(conferences) and printed handbooks of doctrine and discipline (minutes). John viewed 
this movement as a manifestation of divine providence and asserted that God had raised 
up tire Methodist preachers “to reform the nation, especially the Church, and to spread 
Scriptural holiness across the land.” 


Doctrine and Discipline 


Wesley felt that the proper development of the United Societies of the People Called 
Methodists depended on uniformity of DOCTRINE and disciplined Christian living (sec 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE). To these ends he called the preachers together for annual 
conferences to promote doctrinal integrity and uniform practices. The published minutes 
of these meetings began to provide lire handbook of Methodist thought and organization. 
Although the only requirement for joining a Methodist society was the desire "to flee 
from the wrath to come and (to be| saved from sin." Wesley’s "General Rules" outlined 
the specific ways the members should demonstrate their desire for salvation, by ( 1 ) doing 
all tire good they could. (2) avoiding evil of every kind (the main ones listed), and (3) 
attending to tire means of grace. Quarterly examinations of members, with the award of 
"class tickets” to those who passed muster, enforced these rules. Largely because of this 
strict discipline, the Methodist movement in England never grew very fast during the 
eighteenth century. They were a noticeable but small minority: the 72.000 British 
members at tire time of Wesley's death represented less than one percent of the 
population. 

Unlike Whitefield. Wesley spent as much time organizing his followers into societies 
as l>e did preaching to the masses, so that the people would have spiritual fellowship and 
nurture, and not become "a rope of sand.” The LAITY provided much of tire leadership 
for the societies: preachers, class leaders, band leaders, stewards, trustees, visitors of the 
sick. For these he not only developed rules and methods for their groups, but also 
furnished educational and devotional publications for their edification. Wesley published 
over four hundred books and pamphlets for his people, including a fifty-volume Chriirian 
Library with abridgements and extracts of what Ire thought were tire most important 
works of divinity in tire histoiy of Clnistian thought. His eight volumes of published 
semrons (I787-I7K8) were largely written treatises on Christian theology, nuiturc. and 
edification rather than transcripts of his more anecdotal style preaching; Sir Walter Scott 
remembered Wesley's preaching for the stories. His collected Works (1772-1774) 
constituted thirty-two volumes and included some abridgements of other authors. He also 
published textbooks for histoiy. science, logic, languages, classics, and other subjects that 
he thought a wellfumished mind should master. The school he guided at Kingswood. near 
Bristol, provided a curriculum for children and a course of "academical learning” that he 
thought surpassed the quality of an Oxford or Cambridge baccalaureate degree. 

Although most elements of Wesley's movement were intentionally designed to renew 
the CHURCH OF ENGLAND, these same developments gave the Methodists a sense of 
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distinctive self-identifieation that eventually led to their separation from the church after 
Wesley’s death. During his lifetime he constantly reiterated his intention “not to 
separate." hut many people, including his brother Charles, read his actions as spelling ile 
facto separation by the 1780s. Since mid-century live movement had spread into 
SCOTLAND, IRE-LAND, and the American colonies. With the revolt of tlie colonies 
and the return to England of the Anglican clergy. Wesley ordained his own leaders to 
provide sacramental services and episcopal leadership for the American Methodists who 
became organized into a separate church, the Methodist Episcopal Church. He refused to 
ordain Methodist preachers in countries where the Church of England persisted. 

The Methodist "connection." organized around those preachers "in connection with” 
John Wesley, was an identifiable phenomenon on tire religious scene in the early 1740s. 
Their detractors included not only those, such as Calvinists and Moravians, who 
disagreed with some of their theology, but also satirical writers whose portrayals of 
Wesley's ideas and actions fed on popular distrust of religious enthusiasm and 
fanaticism. The shortcomings of his private life largely escaped public notice, however, 
especially his aborted engagement to Grace Murray in 1749 iwho his brother Charles 
married to one of his preachers while John was out of the country), and his failed 
marriage to a wealthy London widow. Mary Vazeille. in 1752 (who left him after a few 
years out of jealousy, spite, and perhaps loneliness). His attention was always directed to 
the work of reive wing the church to which he saw God directing him. 


Practical Theology 


Wesley's theology was forged in the midst of controversy and tempered by his 
understanding and experience of "the Scripture way of salvation.” Although his 
theological pilgrimage took him through several spheres of influence, including Pietism. 
Puritanism, mysticism, and the early church, his basic theological framework persistently 
reflected his Church of England heritage. His attempt to (void divergent positions in 
tension produced a "mediating" theology, although his occasional forays into controversy 
led him at times to stress one or another side against a position leaning to the other side of 
the spectrum. Taking his mature theology as a whole, he can be seen as holding to both 
sacramentalism and EVANGELISM, free will and free grace, faith and good works, 
without any inconsistency in his stance. Although he was probably not as unchanging 
through his lifetime as he sometimes claimed, there is probably more continuity between 
the young and the old Mr. Wesley than has usually been noticed. 

His preaching centered upon what he termed "the three grand scriptural doctrines— 
original sin. JUSTIFICATION by faith, and holiness consequent thereon." This 
formulation occasionally varied in its terminology, such as one instance when he refers to 
the main doctrines of Methodism as (I) repentance, which he called the "porch of 
religion”; | 2 | justification by grace through faith, live "door of religion”: and (3) 
sanctification or holiness, "religion itself.” The possibility of experiencing entire 
sanctification, or Christian perfection, in this lifetime was an essential Wesleyan doctrine 
that prevented most clergy of the Established Church from joining his revival. This also 
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distinguished him from the generality of Lutherans (see LUTHERANISM) and many 
Calvinists. His major theological detractors never seemed to get beyond the terminology 
to hear his explanation that this doctrine did not assert "perfectionism" or “wotlts- 
rightcousness" but simply claimed as a gift the gracious possibility in this lifetime of 
loving God and neighbor to the fullest. Additionally. Wesley's conviction that one could 
know an assurance of salvation (both forgiveness or justification, and holiness or 
sanctification) created tension with the clergy, even though it was a lifelong emphasis 
that shaped his own spiritual pilgrimage. Exaggerated perversions of his doc trines by his 
own preachers, such as live perfectionists Thomas Maxfield and John Bell, did not help 
his cause. 

Wesley's use of uneducated lay preachers to supply the pulpits of his connection led 
him to require that they preach "no other doctrines" than those contained in his collection 
of published sermons and his commentary on live New Testament. These doctrines, 
distinctively evangelical but in accord with the Church of England standards of doctrine 
(THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, and Book of Homilies), 
were also impressed on the people's spirits through hundreds of popular hymns written 
and published by the Wesley brothers (see HYMNS AND HYMNALS). The tendency of 
many evangelical preachers to focus entirely on CONVERSION led Wesley to criticize 
the popular "gospel preacher." so-called, whom he saw as but "a pert, self-sufficient 
animal, that has neither sense nor grace." Their habit, he pointed out. was simply to 
"bawl out something about Christ, or his blood, or justification by faith, and his hearers 
cry out. 'Wh.it a fine Gospel sermon!’" His criticism was grounded in a firm conviction 
that in overemphasizing grace, these preachers neglected tire obligations of the law. 
which the grace of God in Christ has not totally obliterated but rather has helped us to 
fulfill. In this sense Wesley always linked justification with sanctification, faith and goad 
w orks, and love of God and love of neighbor as prerequisites for the Christian life. 

Christian practice typically outweighed doctrinal ORTHODOXY, both in Wesley's 
thought and in the Methodist ethos. True religion was summed up in tire Great 
Commandment to love God and neighbor. Wesley felt strongly that the gospel was 
contrary to solitary religion, especially as exemplified in mysticism. For Wesley there is 
no true holiness but social holi-ness. manifest in the fellowship of believers. An 
important part of the Christian life within the committed community was the expression 
of a faith that works through love. He taught that works of piety and w orks of mercy were 
both necessary for the Christian and that both represented "means of grace" or channels 
of God's active presence and power. 


Mission 


On this theological base Wesley developed an array of programs to assist his people. He 
organized schools for both girls and boys, most prominent that at Kingswood. which still 
functions. At his preaching houses in London. Bristol, and Newcastle he began medical 
clinics for the indigent. Supported by donors with means, he provided loan funds for 
small business ventures and furnished subsidized housing for widows and children. He 
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organized a system of pension funds for 'tired and worn out preachers, their widows and 
children." For tl>e poor of his societies he collected clothes, food, and money. 

The focus of Wesley's mission remained primarily on the British Isles. When asked by 
THOMAS COKE in tire 1780s to support a mission to the West Indies. Wesley 
responded that there was more to do at home than they could handle at the moment and 
that there was no apparent call from God in that direction. The major exception to 
Wesley's focus on the British work was his interest in America. In response to a request 
from New York he began sending preachers to the New World in 1769. For a few years 
he thought seriously about returning to the colonies himself to supervise the work there. 
Eventually the leadership of Thomas Rankin and FRANCIS ASBL'RY convinced him 
that his personal presence was not needed. The outbreak of the Revolution, which he 
came to deplore, sealed his inclination to stay in England. His continuing interest in and 
support of the work in America, providing a plan for a separate organization there after 
the Peaee of Paris, resulted in a significant Wesleyan stamp on the continuing mission of 
Methodism in the new UNITED STATES. 

Wesley's published Journal is a monunvent to and apologia for Methodism rather than 
a simple autobiography. Its pages are filled with a description of the developing 
organization, theology, and mission of Methodism. It is an unabaslved propaganda piece 
for his movement, filled with accounts of pious lives and Ivoly deaths, eaithly enemies 
and divine retribution. Thiough it all. Ivowever. his personal attributes shine forth, at 
times somewhat exaggerated by his own pen in spite of his aversion to self- 
aggiandi/ement. The reader can see in these pages both live evolution of the movement 
and the growth of Wesley’s own spiritual and theological peispeelive. in spite of his 
protests of unchanging constancy. His own habit of broad reading reflects his wide range 
of interests from theology to poetry, science to philosophy, travel to novels, classics to 
best-sellers. He became of model of Christian activity: or. as one contemporary Swedish 
observer. Prof. J.H.laden. noted. "He is the peisonifieation of piety." 

Nevertheless. Wesley was the target of persistent attack, especially during live first 
generation of the Methodist revival. He did. however, outlive most of his early detractors 
and became somewhat of a respected phenomenon of human and spiritual energy in his 
old age. For over half a centuiy he traveled live countiyside for an estimated quarter 
million miles, preaching over 4U.(KK) times, while publishing over 400 items. He was not 
afraid to challenge government explanations of poverty, he was not slow to attack 
English suppoit of the slave trade. One of his last letters was to the young WILLIAM 
WllJiERFORCE. M.P.. asking him to move Parliament toward abolishing that "vile 
abomination." SLAVERY in America tsee SLAVERY. ABOLITION OFi. 


Person 


In his mature years Wesley became, as one obituaiy noted, tlve most famous private 
person in England. More than one observer during his lifetime noted a "venerableness" in 
his manner that was heightened in his later years. Fiom age forty onward, he was the 
subject of many portrait painters, including several Fellows of Royal Academy, such as 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds. Nathaniel Heme, and William Hamilton. Pottery busts of him were 
crested by Staffordshire craftsnvn Enoch Wood and Josiah Wedgewood. One 
contemporary. Thomas Havseis. described Wesley as “of the infeiior si/e. his visage 
marked with intelligence, singularly neat and plain in his dress: a little cast in his eye. 
observable on particular occasions, upright, graceful, and remarkably active." From an 
early age l>e saw himself as a ' brand plucked out of tire fire.’’ but always disclaimed’ any 
sense of special destiny. He has often been viewed as an autocratic leader, but his friends 
recognized his ability to listen. One colleague noted that Wesley possessed a fund of 
history and anecdote that "rendered his company as entertaining as instructive.’’ 

Wesley’s physical stature was diminutive: height five foot three inches and weight 
about fourteen stone (about 126 pounds). As a preacher, he was outshined by George 
Whitefield. as a hymn-writer, he was surpassed by his brother Charles. As a theologian, 
he was more synthetic than original: as an organizer, he shaped a movement that never 
included even one percent of the population of his homeland. Nevertheless. the energy 
that Ire exhibited well into his eighties, as well as the total impact of his person and 
message on Great Britain, has given rise to a reputation that belies his diminutive 
physique and often poitrays his influence in nearly epic proportions. 

Wesley died in his eighty-eighth year. To avoid a public commotion, his body was 
buried privately at 5:00 A.M. on tire morning of his public funeral service. His obituary in 
the Gentleman's Magazine (1791) noted that he was "one of the few characters who 
outlived enmity and prejudice, and received, in his latter years, eve ry mark of respect 
from every denomination.” and added that "he must be considered as one of the most 
extraordinary characters this or any age every produced.” 

See also Anglicanism. Anninianism: Methodism. England. Methodism. North 
America: Wesleyan Church: Wesleyan Holiness Movement: Wesleyanism 
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WESLEYAN CHURCH 


The Wesleyan Church originated in a 1968 merger of the Wesleyan Methodist Church of 
America and the Pilgrim Holiness Church. Both the antecedent bodies had been major 
paitieipants in the nineteenth-century holiness revival movement within tire Protestant 
churches. This common history in the HOLINESS MOVEMENT became the focus of the 
union. Tire church is categorized within Protestantism as a Wesleyan/ Holiness 
denomination (see WESLEYAN HOLINESS MOVEMENT). 

The failure of METHODISM to respond favorably to the call of abolitionist pastors 
Orange Scott. Luther Lee. and others for the church to acknowledge tire moral evil of 
SLAVERY and support the reformers' call for its immediate end led to the formation of 
the Wesleyan Methodist denomination in 1843 isce SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). 
Many Presbyterian. Congregational, and Quaker abolitionists also joined the new 
Methodist body. After the CIVIL WAR many of the Wesleyan Methodist reformers 
returned to tire Methodist Episcopal Church. Others remained with the newer Methodist 
body and turned their energies and resources more toward EVANGELISM and 
promotion of Christian Irolincss and less to continuing reform issues such as equality of 
the sexes, especially the ordination of WOMEN CLERGY, and prohibition. 

When former Methodist Episcopal pastor Martin Wells Knapp and Quaker evangelist 
Seth Cook Rees founded the Apostolic Holiness Union and Prayer League in 1897. a 
majority of its members, like tire Wesleyan Methodists before them, had deep roots in 
traditional Methodism. By tire end of the century, however, the original 
nondenominational Union and Prayer League constituents consisted of significant 
numbers not only of members of Methodist and other established churches, but also of 
large numbers of nonchurclred converts that the movement had garnered from its 
vigorous revivalism in tire UNITED STATES and CANADA and its mission stations 
around tire world. The chief loyalty of these constituents was more to the Holiness 
movement than to any of the established denominations. Eventually the Pilgrim Holiness 
Church, as the Union finally became known, became one of a number of new 
denominations, which provided institutional organization to the Wesleyan/ Holiness 
revival at tire turn of tire twentieth century (see CHURCH OF GOD. ANDERSON. 
INDIANA. CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE. Free Methodist Church: BRETHREN IN 
CHRIST; SALVATION ARMY). Knapp and Rees had been closely associated with 
A.B.Simpson of the CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE, and consequently 
had incorporated his doctrines of divine Irealing and prentillennialism into their 
Wesleyan/Amiinian theology. 

The Wesleyan Church emphasizes CONVERSION, holiness of heart and life, belief in 
divine Irealing. and the imminent return of Jesus Christ, but does not explicitly define a 
millennial position. The Wesleyan Church's membership in tire Christian Holiness 
Partnership (formerly the Christian Holiness Association) continues the church's 
commitment to the Wesleyan/ Holiness movement's doctrinal and experiential 
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undet standing of Chrisiiun Perfection (see SANCTIFICATION). The Wesleyan Church's 
membership in lire WORLD METHODIST COUNCIL acknowledges its Protestant 
ORTHODOXY and Wesleyan/Anglican roots. Its membership in the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS represents its biblical and evangelical stance. 

Although Wesleyans share a conservative theological stance with other evangelical 
churches, the more exponentially oriented Wesleyan/Arminian theology creates-tensions 
with other evangelicals on several issues. Their expectations of GRACE with its 
possibilities for personal and social lioliness are too optimistic for many in the Reformed 
tradition. Furthermore, the Wesleyan/Arminian understanding of the freedom of the 
human will with its implication for tire nature of Christian assurance clashes sharply with 
the classical understanding of perseverance in lire Reformed tradition. This is especially 
true in the Wesleyan/Holiness churches’ relation to the fundamentalist movement (see 
FUNDAMENTALISM) within EVANGELICALISM. The former's application of 
theological presuppositions to the life and mission of the church often differ sharply with 
that of the latter. This may be seen especially in tlw Wesleyan emphasis on Christian 
experience, the centrality of the Pentecost event, and the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in 
salvation history and the life of the church. At this latter point, less obvious differences 
distinguish Wesleyan/Holiness churches from other evangelicals in the Pentecostal 
Movement, especially Pentecostal/Holincss churches. The understanding of life in the 
Spirit of both groups often tuns parallel with the other, but Wesleyans' rejection of 
PENTECOSTALISM'S affirmation of glossolalia (or speaking in TONGUES) as the 
unique sign of the baptism of tlw Holy Spirit remains live defining difference between the 
two movements. Wesleyan teaching also has tended to stress the power of the Spirit to 
produce a holy life, whereas the tendency in Pcntecostalism has been to stress tlw Spirit's 
power in the spiritual gifts and miracles. 

The church has a total membership of 313.000; 129.000 of there are in tlw United 
States and Canada. The North American General Conference shares with the Philippine 
General Conference and the Caribbean Provisional Geiwral Conference in maintaining 
churches, educational institutions, hospitals, and social agencies in more than forty 
countries. 

See also Aiminianism: Faith Healing. Friends. Society of; Methodism. North 
America; Millenarians and Millennialism; Presbyterianism. Congregationalism 
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WESLEYAN HOLINESS MOVEMENT 


The Wesleyan Holiness Movement rose out of a renewed concern for the promotion of 
Christian holiness and social righteousness in the revivalism of the early decades of the 
nineteenth century. METHODISM'S doctrine of Christian perfection as taught by JOHN 
WESLEY became the theological and experiential focus of the movement. It called all 
Christian believers to consecrate themselves wholly to God and. through FAITH, to seek 
a second crisis of God’s GRACE in their hearts that would cleanse them from their innate 
bent toward SIN and fill them with a whole-hearted love for God and others by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. This call to "Christianize Christianity" quickly spread throughout 
revivalistic Protestantism. Many anticipated a new Pentecostal baptism and dispensation 
of the Holy Spirit. Toward the end of the century many holiness adherents left then 
churches to organize new churches and agencies more favorable to the movement's 
concerns. The continuing growth of these Wesleyan Holiness chinches, and other 
movements rooted in the holiness revival, such as live HIGHER LIFE MOVEMENT, the 
Pentecostal, and the Charismatic movements, have significantly changed evangelical 
Protestantism's demographics, theology, and praxis. 


Historv 


Through her energetic lay EVANGELISM in parlor meetings. CAMP MEETINGS, and 
publications throughout the Northeast and Canada. Methodist PHOEBE WORRALL 
PALMER became live leading voice in live prc-Civil War REVIVALS. By 1839 believers 
in Congregational. Presbyterian. Baptist. Episcopalian. Quaker. Mennonite. and other 
churches also professed to be sanctified wholly. Oberlin College's CHARLES 
G.FINNEY and Asa Mahan accommodated the Methodist movement’s 
Wesleyan/Arminian understanding of a "second blessing’’ to their New School 
CALVINISM and SCOTTISH COMMON SENSE REALISM to form a companion 
HOLINESS MOVEMENT. In 1867 a group of Methodist pastors under John Inskip gave 
more organized leadership to the movement. Their National Camp Meeting Association 
for tlw Promotion of Holiness garnered thousands of supporters for the hundreds of local 
holiness associations and the flood of holiness publications that kept the revival 
flourishing throughout the century. 
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The Holiness Churches 


By the closing decades of the nineteenth century, denominational disciplinaiy restrictions 
on holiness CLERGY became more common. In response large numbers of pastors and 
laypersons who supported the revival joined thousands of its unchurched converts to 
organize more than a dozen new Weslcyan/Holiness denominations and agencies, 
including several black denominations, whereas other adherents maintained their 
membership in live older churches but still supported the movement. Out of a series of 
realignments and mergers the larger of tire holiness organizations and agencies are: the 
SALVATION ARMY, tire CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE. the CHURCH OF GOD 
(ANDERSON. INDIANA!, the WESLEYAN CHURCH, the FREE METHODIST 
CHURCH, the Evangelical Friends Church, and the BRETHREN IN CHRIST 
CHURCH. Tire latter two accommodated the theology and spirituality of the holiness 
movement revival to their respective Quaker (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF) and 
Anabaptist traditions (see ANABAPTISM) as A.T.Pierson. A.J.Gordon, and A.B. 
Simpson did to their revivalistic Calvinism. The revival became especially formative in 
the new Pentecostal and tire subsequent Charismatic traditions. In spite of often severe 
tensions among these childten of tire revival as they brought the diverse forces of the 
revival into organized Protestantism, their historic roots in the antecedent ecumenical 
holiness associations that nurtured and shaped them facilitated their later cooperation in 
the renewal of twentieth-century EVANGELICALISM. Churches related to the 
Wesleyan Holiness movement, the Higlrer Life Movement, and PENTECOSTAL!SM 
played a significant role in the organization of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
EVANGELICALS. Tire Wesleyan Holiness churches continue to cooperate with one 
another by their participation in the Christian Holiness Partneiship and The Wesleyan 
Theological Society. Most of them also associate with the National Association of 
Evangelicals and some with tire WORLD METHODIST COUNCIL. 


Influence of the Movement 


The revival not only both expanded and divided the American churches that gave it bath, 
but significantly influenced the churches of ENGLAND and Europe tlnough tire ministiy 
of Robert Pearsall and HANNAH WHIT.ALL SMITH, prominent in the KESWICK 
MOVEMENT. They inspired the organization of the Keswick (England) Convention for 
the Promotion of Holiness, which became a center for holiness adherents in both the 
established and free churches to reinvigorate evangelical mission agencies and student 
movements around the world. In GERMANY tire Wesleyan Iroliness message revived the 
old pietistic centers of the REFORMATION churches and the social concerns of the 
Inner City Movement. Altlrough the Wesleyan Holiness Movement has always been 
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theologically orthodox and conservative. significant segments within it weie persistent 
advocates fo« some of the more radical changes that came to the fore only much later in 
Protestantism in general. Two of the earliest holiness churches, the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church and the Free Methodist Church, wedded their perfectionism to their call for the 
immediate abolition of slavery <see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF). The growing 
significance of the Pentecost event within the movement suppotlcd the public ministry 
and leadership of WOMEN such as FRANCES WILLARD. CATHERINE BOOTH, and 
black evangelist Amanda Smith, as well as Palmer, mote than half a centuiy before 
established Protestantism accepted such innovations. Tl»e movement also challenged 
Protestantism to reconsider its theologies of spiritual gifts and of divine healing. Its focus 
on life in the Spirit and personal and social holiness strongly influenced the spirituality of 
evangelical Protestantism. Hie hymns and gospel songs of FANNY CROSBY and oilier 
composers within the movement constitute a major segment of evangelical hytnnody (see 
HYMNS AND HYMNALS). Wesleyan/Holiness devotional works such as Hannah 
Whitall Smith's The Christian's Secret of a Happy Life and Oswald Chamber's My 
Utmost for Hn HiKhe.it have become classics in Protestantism. 
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WESLEY ANISM 


Wesleyanism is Ihe broad leirn refeiring lo ilse overall movement that includes most 
traditions of METHODISM, the WESLEYAN HOLINESS MOVEMENT, and 
PENTECOSTALJSM. Although these traditions represent varying expressions of 
Wesleyanism. they hold a common heritage in the life, thought, and ministry of JOHN 
WESLEY <1701-1791). 

Although Wesley never saw himself as anything other than a staunch Anglican, he 
freely incorporated many different influences into his distinctive articulation of Christian 
faith and practice. In addition to his obvious CHURCH OF ENGLAND heritage, there 
were strands of inspiration from Eastern Orthodoxy (see ORTHODOXY. EASTERN). 
Roman Catholicism (see CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT REACTIONS). MARTIN 
LUTHER. JOHN CALVIN. JACOBUS ARMINIUS. the Moravians (see MORAVIAN 
CHURCH), and German PIETISM. That is. Wesleyanism represents a wider range of 
Christian thought than was found in either the continental reformers or the English 
reformers. However, this is not to say Wesleyanism is simply an eclectic amalgamation 
of all other traditions. It is. rather, a distinct expression of Protestant 
EVANGELICALISM that carries certain identifying features. Wesley was willing to 
glean from all Christian traditions those elements of their doctrines that he understood to 
be clearly in keeping with scriptural teaching, hut never did he see himself as adopting 
any position that was contrary to official CHURCH OF ENGLAND doctrine. 

It is for these reasons that Wesleyanism has sometimes been rejected by a wide range 
of groups on the one hand, while simultaneoasly being embraced by an equally wide 
range of other groups on the other hand. It also helps to explain why there are so many 
different contemporary expressions of Wesleyanism. ranging from liberal sociopolitical 
action to holiness revivalism to Pentccostalism. Each lays valid claim to its Wesleyan 
heritage, although each tends to emphasize different aspects of that heritage. In spite of 
often contrary appearances, there is a common doctrinal core of Wesleyanism that 
eventually gave rise to all these expressions. 


Basis of Authoritv 


Wesleyan faith and practice are first of all grounded on a foundation of AUTHORITY 
known as the Wesleyan Quadrilateral. Wesley used this four-point filter to ensure that his 
theological understandings were thor oughly orthodox. The quadrilateral was composed 
of scripture, tradition, reason, and experience. 
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Scripture was the first and primary source of authority. Any doctrinal concept judged 
to he contrary to scripture in any way was immediately rejected. In spite of his Oxford 
education and his wide breadth of reading. Wesley considered himself a man of one 
book. He immersed himself in the BIBLE as the unquestioned source of divine authority. 
He believed lire scriptures were to l*e read prayerfully and under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. He strove to interpret all passages within their context and in their simplest and 
most obvious sense, unless this approach led to absurd or self-contradictory conclusions. 
If a theological concept passed the test of scripture, then it was subjected to the remaining 
points of the quadrilateral. 

The filter of TRADITION referred primarily to the first few centuries of the Christian 
church, which Wesley held in very high regard. He believed tire historical proximity of 
the Early Church Fathers to the New Testament church gave them the most accurate 
understanding of the pure Christian faith. He also held strongly to his own Anglican 
heritage, which he believed to be the best representation of scriptural Christianity. 

Wesley was a man of his time, and that time was the Age of Reason. He believed 
orthodox doctrine would always be supported by sound reason. He was aware that reason 
taken to its extreme was detrimental to religion, but lie did not believe reason and religion 
were inherently incompatible. In fact, lie went so far as to assert that religion void of 
reason was not true religion at all. He insisted that because God is a God of order and 
logic, religious dogma and practice must pass the scrutiny of sound reasoning. 

Wesley's emphasis on reason was. however, balanced out by his emphasis on 
experience. They were the two sides of the same coin, each dependent on the other. 
Reason makes DOCTRINE lucid and guards it from abuse. but experience gives doctrine 
meaning and vitality. His doctrines of assurance, holiness, and lay preachers serve as 
examples of some of his understandings that were profoundly affected by his willingness 
to let experience inform reason. Wesley sought to maintain a fine balance between these 
two points of his quadrilateral. 


Concept of Sin 


The distinction between SIN as an inherited condition and sin as a personal act is kept 
clearly in focus in Wesleyan theology. Wesley followed the traditional Christian view 
that the Fall of Adam had placed w ithin humanity an inherently corrupted nature. He was 
not overly concerned with exactly how this sinful nature is "inherited" or spread 
throughout the human family; he simply accepted its presence as fact. Being live practical 
theologian that he was. he was more interested in the effects of original sin than its mode 
of transmission. Like Augustine and Calvin before him. Wesley too understood the 
coiruption of inherited sin in terms of total depravity. He saw that it is systemic and 
universal, affecting evciy facet of humanity's being. It instilled within humanity an 
abnormal egocentrism that manifests itself as an irresistible inclination against the 
Creator and toward evil. 

Although Wesley understood that original or inherited sin was the root of humanity’s 
problems, he also understood that it takes personal acts of sin to give shape to the true 
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face of evil in the world. Original sin in itself does not actually cause hatted, murdei. and 
greed. These and other sins are caused by specific actions and attitudes of people as they 
give expression to their inherent moral depravity. For Wesley the real problem of sin 
revolves around the willful decisions of people to commit individual Acts of sin. He 
therefore defined sin as any deliberate violation of God's known law. 

The Wesleyan definition of sin is generally more restrictive than the standard 
Reformed definition. Wesley agreed that lire natural limitations of fallen humanity are 
examples of humanity’s inability to live up to the Adamic Law of original perfection. 
However, he disagreed that these limitations are truly sin. Because of the systemic effects 
of the Fall on humanity, it is impossible for any post-Fail person to live up to tire standard 
of perfection in which Adam was first created. However, because this state of 
imperfection is attributed to an inherited condition rather than a personal choice. Wesley 
could not reconcile himself to see this as sin in tire full biblical sense. He believed the 
only sins for which an individual is held accountable before God are "voluntary’ sins" |to 
use his term). That is. conscious awareness and willful intent must be involved for an act 
or omission to be properly called sin. 

Wesley did not see unintentional sins or "involuntary sins" in the same light as 
voluntary sins. They may be called sin in the technical sense of violating God's law. but 
because they lack willful intent Wesley did trot believe they fulfilled tire usual scriptural 
definition of sin. 

Wesley's view of sin is sometimes criticized as being dismissive of the full reality and 
responsibility of sin. Nevertheless, even though Wesley saw unintentional sin quite 
differently than intentional sin. he still took it very seriously. He insisted that it still 
requires the atoning woik of Christ. The difference is in how the ATONEMENT of 
Christ is applied. Wesley (relieved unintentional sins need divine mercy and intercession, 
hut not necessarily forgiveness because there is no personal culpability attached to them. 

Wesleyanism teaches that humanity enjoyed a peifect beginning and an original state 
of holiness. However, through the Fall of Adam the world was subjected to the univeisal 
domination of sin and the total corruption of tire human race. Along with Augustini- 
anism and CALVINISM. Wesleyanism takes a pessimistic view of humanity in its fallen 
state. Wesleyanism does not stop there, however, because it takes an optimistic view of 
God's response of GRACE. 


Grace and Free Will 


Wesleyanism affunts that humanity's only deliverance from sin comes from God's grace. 
Grace is the unmerited mercy that God grants to people. Prevenient grace refers 
specifically to the grace that God extends even before people ask for it. The Wesleyan 
undei standing of prevenient grace centers on two dimensions—forgiveness and enabling. 

Wesley believed God’s prevenient grace provided for the forgiveness of original sin. 
Wesley accepted the prevailing view that tl>e entire human race bore the guilt of Adam's 
sin. However, he believed this guilt was universally pardoned through God’s prevenient 
grace. Individuals would still need to seek God’s forgiveness for their personal acts of 
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sin. bui they would not need to seek forgiveness for tlx? guilt associated with original sin. 
This was already gone by God's mercy. Hie debilitating effects of the Fall remained, but 
the guilt associated with it w as cancelled. 

The enabling aspect of prevenient grace is seen in the fact that, despite its fallen 
condition, humanity is now enabled by God to recognize its fallen state and to turn 
toward God. Wesley maintained that through God’s act of prevenient grace human nature 
was partially renewed to tlx? extent that individuals could hear and respond to God's call. 
This meant that God had enabled fallen humanity to grasp basic spiritual concepts, to 
respond to God. and to make a willful choice for or against God. 

Wesley accepted the traditional view that sin's introduction into the human experience 
had rendeted the human heart incapable in itself of either know ing or responding to God. 
He agreed with Augustine's teaching that the Fall had reduced all of humanity to a 
hopeless state of sin. So thorough was this corruption that humans could not even lx? 
aware of God's existence, let alone take an initial step toward God. 

This understanding of total depravity, however, presented a logical dilemma. If 
humanity was so hopelessly lost, how could one account for tlx? fact that some actually 
do turn to God and are saved? Actually, tlx? dilemma was not that there is a way of 
SALVATION, but tit at salvation is only realized by sonx? rather than all. If God had 
chosen to leave humanity in its sin. then all would remain lost. Likewise, if God had 
chosen to exercise divine sovereignty over the power of evil by saving the human race, 
then all would be saved, although Wesley, like Augustine, recognized that neither of 
these scenarios was tlx? case. Instead, only sonx? are saved and only some arc lost. 
Augustine's solution to this problem was the doctrine of PREDESTINATION. In this he 
was able to aftimi that sonx? are saved while also upholding the cardinal doctrines of total 
depravity and divine sovereignty. 

Wesley also upheld the doctrines of total depravity and divine sovereignty, but he did 
not believe this led inevitably to a doctiin? of predestination. Rather, he looked to the 
thought of Arminius to bring understanding to the appaicnt conflict between the doctrines 
of total depravity and diviix? sovereignty. The Arminian view of predestination was not 
that God had chosen some individuals for salvation, but that God had piedetermined that 
all who accept Christ would be saved. What God predestined was the means of salvation, 
not individual destinies. Wesley embraced the Arminian view that predestination of 
individuals existed only in tlx? sense that God could foresee who would and would not 
believe. 

Wesley's adherence to the Arminian understanding of predestination meant that he 
also held an Arminian view of free will. He accepted that fallen humanity had lost the 
capacity to choose righteousness. After the Fall humanity was capable of choosing only 
from the options of evil. Choices for good were beyond reach. However. Wesley’s 
AR.MINIANISM instilled within him the conviction that the restoration of free will was 
one of the chief benefits of God's prevenient grace. As an act of divine sovereignty God 
had restored to humanity the freedom to choose b?tween good and evil, even though the 
corrupted human nature was still bent toward evil. 

Implicit within the Arminian Wesleyan concept of predestination is the conviction that 
individuals can choose to move between states of b?lief and unbelief. In other words 
believers can choose to become unbelievers and thus forfeit their salvation. Wesley 
rejected the doctrine of perseverance of tlx? saints as taught by Calvin. Weslcyanism does 
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not teach that one tan Most'' salvation through some unknown sin. o« even a specific act 
of known sin. although Wesleyanism does teach that salvation can be forfeited through 
conscious and deliberate abandonment of faith in Christ. 

The Wesleyan concepts of a partially restored human nature and free will often led to 
charges of Pelagianism. Wesleyanism. like Aiminianism before it. has always denied this 
charge. Arminian Wesleyanism affums tire Augustinian understanding of divine 
sovereignty, original sin. and total depravity. However, it rejects the conclusion that these 
doctrines must result in a doctrine of individual predestination. In that sense 
Wesleyanism may fairly Ire identified as semiAugustinian. Likewise. Arminian 
Wesleyanism embraces the Pelagian regard for free will, but utterly rejects the Pelagian 
denial of original sin. Theiefore. because Wesleyanism simultaneously embraces divine 
sovereignty, human depravity, and human free will, it may accurately be stated that 
Wesleyanism in neither purely Augustinian nor Pelagian, but is in fact both semi¬ 
Augustinian and semi-Pelagian. Wesleyans do not see this as a contradiction, but as a 
biblical and logical balance between two cxuenKS. 

The Wesleyan concept of Christian faith and experience is rooted in its understanding 
of God's grace. It is this high regard for grace that allows Wesleyanism to affirm without 
any sense of incongruence that (1) humanity is lost in sin. (2> humanity is absolutely 
powerless to save itself in any way. and <3| through the gift of prevenient grace human 
beings are awakened to God's presence and enabled to respond. 


Christian Conversion 


Wesleyanism views the overall experience of Christian CONVERSION in two 
categories: what happens lo the believer and what happens m tire believer—that is. 
justification and regeneration. When an individual responds to God's grace by placing 
faith in tire atoning work of Christ and repenting of sin. God extends forgiveness. The 
new believer is no longer judged by God as guilty of sins committed, but now stands 
forgiv en. Therefore. guilt is removed and tire consequences of judgment withdrawn. This 
is God's gift of grace to the believer: however. Wesleyanism believes there is more to 
conversion than mere forgiveness. There is also regeneration, or new birth. The new 
believer is made new in the inrage of Christ. Therefore, the new believer is not just 
viewed differently by God. the believer actually is different. This is the Wesleyan 
undei standing of imparted righteousness. 

Wesley did not (relieve the Reformed teaching of imputed righteousness went far 
enough. He believed in a type of imputed righteousness, but not in the same way as tire 
reformers. He gianted that human salvation was made possible through Christ’s 
righteousness, but he denied that Christ's righteousness was merely placed over the new 
believer. He was not satisfied with the notion that God called the new believer righteous 
when in fact God knew the believer was not righteous. Wesley believed God viewed the 
believer as righteous because God had actually made the believer righteous. Whereas 
justification speaks of a relative change, regeneration speaks of a real change. This is the 
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sense in which W'csleyanism affirms that the righteousness of Christ is both imputed and 
imparted in the new believer. 

Wesley thought of humanity in three states that he identified as the natural, the legal, 
and the evangelical. Those who live with no regard to God are in the natural state. 
Individuals in this state are characterized by their apathy toward God. They may hate 
God. deny God. or simply ignore God. Tl»e legal slate refers to those who acknowledge 
God and have some sense of their need for God. They often desire to live for God. but 
have not yet realized the need to trust Christ alone for forgiveness and salvation. The 
evangelical stale includes those who have consciously turned to Christ and now belong to 
him in the full sense. 

The early Wesley, under the influence of Peter Bolder, did not believe saving faith 
existed in degrees. One either did or did not have it. However, tire post-Aldersgate 
Wesley came to see that faith does sometimes come in degrees. He saw this most clearly 
in the distinction between those in the legal state and those in the evangelical state. He 
expressed this by indicating that those in the legal state had the faith of a servant, whereas 
those in tire evangelical state possessed the faith of a son. Those in the natural state are 
unconverted. Those in the legal state may be said to be in the process of conversion. 
Those in the evangelical state have been fully convened. 


Assurance 


One of the most important features of Wesley's own spiritual life and one of his greatest 
contributions to eighteenth-century Christianity was his doctrine of assurance. By 
assurance he meant the confirmation of the Holy Spirit to the believer of God's 
acceptance. This sense of assurance comes both directly and indirectly. 

Direct assurance is tire inaudible communication from the Holy Spirit to the heart of 
the believer. It is tire inner peace that brings confidence of one’s acceptance before God. 
The idea of such intimacy with the Holy Spirit was strongly resisted by most people of 
Wesley's day. It was widely believed that such personal encounters with the Holy Spirit 
had ended with the New Testament era. Furthermore, if such experiences were promoted, 
it was feared that all manner of abuses and excesses would quickly follow. This was the 
charge of “enthusiasm" that was frequently levied against the early Wesleyan*. Although 
this term was used to imply religious fanaticism or extremism. Wesley maintained that 
assurance of salvation should be a normal feature of the Christian life. He saw it as 
neither extraordinary nor extremist, hut completely ordinary and biblical. 

Indirect assurance comes through practical evidence and rational deductions that the 
believer is able to objectively evaluate. For Wesley live Fruit of live Spirit (Galatians 
5:22—23 > was one of the most reliable sources of indirect assurance. Others included 
corporate worship, private prayers, scripture reading, and live general presence of 
Christian qualities in daily life. The more rationalistic nature of indirect assurance 
rendered it much more palatable to the Christian establishment. 

Wesley was passionate about the doctrine of Christian assurance. This stemmed in 
many ways from his own personal struggles for assurance in his earlier life. Just as the 
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early Wesley thought them could be no degrees of faith, so he also thought there could be 
no degrees of assurance. He desperately longed for the assurance of God’s acceptance, 
but he was always left disappointed and fiustratcd because of his faulty concept of 
assurance. His early expectations were unrealistic, and therefore self-defeating. However, 
these expectations changed after Aldersgate and Wesley came to see fluctuations in one’s 
sense of assurance as a normal feature of spiritual development. As his undei standing of 
the work of the Holy Spirit matured he was able to gain perspective and insight. He then 
came to believe that a healthy understanding of assurance was essential to spiritual 
vitality. So strong was his passion for this doctrine that he was convinced that the 
promotion of its revival was one of the primary reasons why God had raised up the 
Wesleyan movement. 


Sanctification 


The doctrine of SANCTIFICATION, or holiness, is a theological hallmark of 
Weslcyanism. Wesley saw the sanctification of believers as God's ultimate purpose in 
salvation. This means not only forgiving sins, but releasing people from the power of sin. 
God’s plan is to free people from sin and thereby restore them to the state of fellowship 
with God that they were originally created to enjoy. 

The specific point at which Wesley created controversy was in his insistence that the 
biblical commands for holiness of heart and life were intended for the present life. The 
fact of these commands is not disputed by the different Christian traditions. What is 
disputed is the exact manner and timing of when the biblical call to holiness is intended 
to be realized. Tl»e main point of disagreement is whether holiness is for this life or for 
the life to come. Wesley took the holiness mandate in the literal sense of holiness here 
and now. It is this emphasis on the present call to holiness that has resulted in 
sanctification being identified as the most distinc tive doctrine of Weslcyanism. 

Wesleyans readily accept that sanctification is tlteir distinctive doctrine, but they 
refute any notion that it is a unique doctrine of Wesley's creation. They point to its long 
history of development all the way back to the Early Qnuch Fathers. Although the focus 
of live early church was on issues of CHRISTOI.OGY. the initial roots of the Wesleyan 
concept of sanctification were clearly present in such leaders as Irenaeus. Clement of 
Alexandria. Origen. and Gregory of Nyssa. Other views compatible with the Wesleyan 
understanding of the doc tune were later expressed by such varied thinkers us Thomas a 
Kempis. CASPER SCHW ENKFELD. THOMAS MUNTZF.R. Arminius. PHILIPP 
JAKOB SPENER. GEORGE Fox. JEREMY TAYLOR, and WILLIAM LAW. Wesley 
abhorred tlse very idea of theological novelty. He insisted that Wesleyan teachings be 
squarely in keeping with traditional orthodox positions and official Church of England 
dogma. He did not see his concept of holiness to be in violation of that principle. Rather, 
he saw this teaching as simply a revival of one of the grand old themes of scriptural 
Christianity and historic Anglicanism. 
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Perfection 


Wesley stirred further controversy through his use of the term perfection. This was a 
frequent point of misinteiptetation among his opponents. Actually. Wesley did not like to 
use the word, for he fully understood the faulty connotations that could he attached to it. 
However, he felt compelled to retain the word for the simple reason that it was the 
biblical term. He thought it better to properly teach it than to ignore it. 

To be ceitain. the Wesleyan understanding of Christian perfection has nothing to do 
with absolute perfection. Wesleyanism affirms that only God is absolutely perfect and 
only Jesus lived a perfectly sinless life. Wesley never taught that the biblical commands 
to be perfect were in any way commands to be what it is impossible to be. In explaining 
what Christian perfection is. Wesley first described what it is not. He identified five 
general ways in which Christians cannot be perfect. Perfection docs not mean freedom 
from ignorance, mistakes, “infirmities'’ (by which he .seemed to mean confusion of mind 
and improper judgments in thinking>. temptation, or growth. 

What Wesley did mean by Chiistian petfection was essentially freedom from the 
bondage of sin and freedom to love God. Freedom from sin means abandonment of the 
old life of willful sinning. This is made possible by the puiifying and empowering 
presence of the Holy Spirit. This understanding assumes a Wesleyan concept of sin in 
which intentional and unintentional sins are clearly distinguished. Any attempt to view 
the Wesleyan concept of Christian perfection through live lens of a non-Wesleyan 
definition of sin is doomed to misunderstanding. The Wesleyan teaching of Christian 
perfection remains valid only if it is approached specifically from the Wesleyan 
understanding of sin. This is often the fundamental point of breakdown in dialogs 
between Wesleyans and non-Wesleyans on the doctrine of perfection. 

Freedom to love is seen by Wesleyanism as essentially the fulfillment of the great 
command of Moses in the Old Testament (Deuteronomy 6:5. 10:12) and Jesus in the New 
Testament (Mark 12:30). To love God with all our heart, soul. mind, and strength: and to 
live out that love toward others is to fulfill the law of love. This is what Wesleyanism 
means by perfect love. It was also Wesley's most succinct and consistently used 
definition for Christian perfection, or holiness of heart and life. 

Wesley's concept of Christian perfection is sometimes cited as proof that 
Wesleyanism teaches sinless perfection. Here again, the interpretations are largely 
determined by the presupposed definitions. It may be said that Wesley taught a form of 
sinlessness, but this is a relative concept that must be understood in the context of Ills 
intended meaning. There are two different senses in which it may accurately be stated 
that Wesley believed in sinless perfection. 

First, it was Wesley's understanding from scripture that all believers are called to 
forsake the former life of sin and to take on new life in Christ. He understood freedom 
from willful sin to be live normal pattern for live Christian life. In that sense Wesley would 
acknowledge teaching sinless perfection, although he would also insist that this is a 
fundamental teaching of the Bible and of all Christian traditions that merited no 
opposition. 

Second, it was Wesley's understanding that through God’s work of sanctification in 
the believer, the sin inherited from Adam's fall is cleansed from the believer. This too 
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Wesley understood to be scriptural teaching. This cleansing was not seen as the removal 
of temptation or the possibility of sin. Rather, it was understood to be the realignment of 
the human spirit and will back toward God. That is. although sin always remains a 
possibility, it is no longer a necessity. Again, however, it must Ire emphasized that 
Wesley was speaking only of conscious, willful sins. He did not teach freedom from 
unconscious or involuntary sin. such as "sins" of ignorance, mistake, and human 
limitation. This is why Wesleyanism can on tire one hand embrace a doctrine of relative 
sinlessness, whereas on the other hand denying any teaching of absolute sinlessness. 


Social Responsibility 


Wesley carried a profound sense of social responsibility throughout his ministry. This 
commitment to the welfare of others was not benevolence merely for the sake of 
benevolence. It was deeply rooted in his theology. Wesley's evangelical theology was not 
just a theology of personal salvation: it was a theology of practical love for others. He 
was especially aware of the link between holiness and social ETHICS. He insisted that 
Christians are morally obligated to be salt and light, not just to the world as a whole, but 
more importantly to the particular community where they live. That meant making 
positive contributions to society rather than making demands of it. 

As with several aspecis of his theology. Wesley's true understanding took on a 
significantly different perspective after his Aldcrsgatc conversion. The focus of Wesley’s 
social action before Aldersgate was the salvation of his own soul, but after Aldersgate. 
when lie understood the nature of personal salvation differently, he came to see social 
action differently as well. No longer a means of striving to earn his own salvation, 
benevolence then came to be an expression of love for God and others: that is. it came to 
be a practical expression of holiness. The Wesleyan social ethic was transformed from 
merely doing good to profoundly living out one's love for God and neighbor. 

Throughout his life Wesley carried on a tireless campaign of compassionate ministries 
to prisoners, orphans, widows, the uneducated, the unemployed, and the sick. He referred 
to such deeds as "works of mercy.” They included feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, assisting the stranger, visiting the imprisoned, comforting the sick, educating live 
ignorant, confronting the wicked, and encouraging the faithful. The last letter he wrote 
before his death was a message of encouragement to the abolitionist WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE in his fight against live slave trade <see SLAVERY. ABOLITION OF(. 

In the two centuries since Wesley’s death Wesleyanism has spread and taken on 
various forms. Tire broad spectrum of Methodist. Holiness, and Pentecostal groups that 
identify tlwmselvcs as Wesleyan in one way or another gives some indication of the 
broad appeal and diversity of Wesley’s legacy. Liberal expressions of the movement tend 
to emphasize Wesley’s social and benevolent concerns. Evangelical expressions tend to 
emphasize his theology of Christian conversion and holiness. A revival of both scholarly 
and practical interest in Wesley’s unique contributions to the Christian church has 
brought many circles of Wesleyanism back to Wesley's original positron of balance 
betw een these two variant expressions. 
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WESTCOTT, BROOKE (1825-1901) 


English biblical scholar. Wesicott was born in Bloomsbury. Birmingham. ENGLAND on 
January 12. 1825. He was educated at Trinity College. Cambridge, and then served as 
canon ot' Peterborough (1869-1883) and Westminster (1883-1890). For twenty years 
<1870-18901 lie was Regius professor of divinity at CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. On 
May I. 1890 Wesicott was consecrated bishop of Duitiam and served in that position 
until his death. Wesicott. with Fenton John Anthony Hon and JOSEPH BARBER 
LIGHTFOOT. were known as the Cambridge Triumvirate, the three leading Cambridge 
scholars of the nineteenth century who stressed the scientific study of the BIBLE, 
especially the New Testament. 

Westcott's major biblical writings were History of the .Veil Testament Cotton < 1855). 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels 1 18(>0). History of the English Bible 11868). and 
with Hort. The New Testament in Modern Greek: Being the New Testament of Our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ: Newly Translated Direct from the Accurate Greek 11881 >. These 
volumes biought the critical study of the Bible to a higher level and (wiped bridge the 
divide between FAITH and criticism. 

Wesicott was also an advocate of CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. He helped to found and 
was the president of tlw Christian Social Union, which based its social concern on the 
Incarnation. His belief in the Incarnation was the basis for his desire to work for the 
brothethood of man and justice for all God’s creatures. He was committed to improv ing 
theological education for CLERGY and founded the Cambridge Tiaining School, now 
know n as Wesicott House. Wesicott died at Durham on July 27. 1901. 

See also Higher Criticism: Modernism 
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WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY 


Called by Parliament on June 12. 1643. the Westminster Assembly was a gathering of 
theologians to address refoim of the English church during the CIVIL WAR between 
royal and parliamentaiy forces, it produced documents that shaped 
PRESBYTERIANISM in tire CHURCH OF SCOTLAND and throughout the world. 
These statements included the WESTMINSTER CONFESSION of Faith. 
WESTMINSTER CATECHISMS (Larger and Shorter!. Directory for tire Public Worship 
of God. and Form of Church Government. The thirty lay and 121 minister commissioners 
began by revising the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES of the Anglican church. Eight 
commissioners of the Church of Scotland were received with voice in the Assembly, after 
the acceptance of the Scottish Solemn League and Covenant by Parliament and Assembly 
(September 25. 1643). The agenda then shifted to debating a church order w ith Scriptural 
warrant, and seeking uniformity with the Church of Scotland. Civil War and national 
politics formed the background for a “Grand Debate'* on the order and government of the 
church. Tire Assembly met for 1.163 sessions, and was never officially dismissed: live last 
mention of Scottish participation was on November 9. 1647. 

Members represented diverse views: the majority were conservative Puritans (see 
PURITANISM), with a minority of Independent Puritans, some Erastians (see 
ERASTIJS. THOMAS), and a small group of Episcopalians who did not participate in 
the Assembly. The Scots insisted on their Presbyterian views, and the majority of 
conservative Puritans came to favor a “presbyterian" uniformity against the minority 
Independents' stress on gathered congregations of visible saints. Although its church 
standards were of little effect in ENGLAND, the Assembly had a profound consequence 
for the future of the Reformed tradition, in the refining of Presbyterian and 
Congregational ecelesiologies. and by tire heightening of issues of uniformity versus 
tolerance and spiritual versus judicial AUTHORITY in the ministry of the church. 
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WESTMINSTER CATECHISM 


The "Longer" and "Shorter" Catechisms were composed by the Westminster Assembly 
(1643-1653) to provide theological resources (or pastors and LAITY in churches of the 
Reformed tradition. The CATECHISMS were approved by the English Parliament on 
September 15. IMS. having been completed a year before. They were part of the 
Westminster Standards, the documents produced by the assembly of "divines" who were 
initially gathered to advise the Long Parliament about a religious settlement in 
ENGLAND and to revise the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES as a doctrinal stan-daid for the 
English church. A Scottish alliance with Parliament made it advisable to compose a new 
confession of faith, and so the Westminster Assembly produced live WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION of Faith (1646). the Larger and Shorter Catechisms IIM7). live Directory 
for the Public Worship of God with a Psalter (1644). and the Form of Government 
(1644). 


Structure 


The Larger Catechism is composed of 196 questions and answers and is basically a 
restatement of the Westminster Confession in a more didactic form. The catechism is 
partly based on James Ussher’s Body of Divimtie (1645) and was crafted to a great degree 
by Anthony Tuckney <1599-1670). who was very active in tire work of tire Assembly. 
Tuckney is particularly credited with tire section on the Law of God in the Larger 
Catechism and was also the most intluential writer of the Shorter Catechism. The Larger 
Catechism, because of its elaborate answers, functioned especially as a resource for 
CLERGY in the preparation of sermons. 

The Shorter Catechism enjoyed a much wider usage and func tioned primarily for the 
instruction of children. It is composed of 107 questions with much shorter answers. Its 
usefulness for teaching was enhanced by its method of using answers that included the 
language of tire question and then formed a complete sentence in itself. An example is the 
famous first question and answer: 

Q. 1. What is the chief end of man? 


A. Man's chief end is to glorify God. and to enjoy him forever. 
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This catechism has been widely used by Presbyterians as well as by 
Congregationalism and BAPTISTS ' (see ' PRESBYTERIANISM: 
CONGREGATIONALISM). 

The Larger Catechism is divided into two main parts after a five-question introduction. 
Part One is "What Man Ought to Believe Concerning God" <qq. 6 - 00 ). Pan Two is 
Having Seen What the Scriptures Principally Teach Us to Believe Concerning God. It 
Follows to Consider What They Require as the Duty of Man" (qq. 91-1961. The overall 
movement is from theological understanding to Christian action. 


Theology 


The older of the issues w ith which the catechisms deal follows that of the Confession of 
Faith. Tire THEOLOGY presented is a developing torn of CALVINISM, influenced by 
JOHN CALVIN and also by continental theologians. The Westminster Standards sought 
to expound a generic Reformed theology that could be accepted by Reformed Christians 
everywhere. Yet some doctrinal emphases in the catechisms stand out (citations here 
refer to questions of the Shorter Catechism). 

The Scriptures are where the Word of God is contained and "principally teach what 
man is to believe concerning God. and what duty God requires of man" (2-3). Thus the 
BIBLE has a theological purpose. God is defined as "a Spirit, infinite, eternal and 
unchangeable, in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and tnitli" ( 4 ). 
God issues "decrees" that are God's "eternal puipose. according to the counsel of his 
will, whereby, for his own glory, he hath foreordained whatsoever conies to pass” (7). 
These decrees are carried out in God's works of creation and providence 181 . A strong 
DOCTRINE of providence emerges in the catechisms whereby God's woiks of 
providence are his "most holy. wise, and powerful preserving and governing all his 
creatures, and all their actions" ( 11 ). Thus God exercises a divine sovereignty over all of 
nature and history. 

The fall into SIN (nought humanity into "an estate of sin and misery" (17). This 
resulted in humanity's loss of communion with God and its resting under God's "wrath 
and curse." ultimately bringing DEATH (19). But God has established a "redeemer of 
God's elccl.” Jesus Christ ( 21 ). who through his work as prophet (24). priest (25). and 
king (26) brings SALVATION to tlvose whom God has effectually called by the Holy 
Spirit (30-31). They are justified (33). adopted (34). and participate in 
SANCTIFICATION (35). These theological realities bring believers "assurance of God's 
love, peace of conscience, joy in the Holy Ghost, increase of grace, and perseverance 
therein to the end" (36). whereas through the resurrection of Christ believers are "made 
peifectly blessed in the full enjoying of God to all eternity” (38). 

Those who receive the benefits of salvation have as their duty “obedience" to God's 
"revealed will" (39). God's will is revealed through live moial law. summarized in the 
Ten Commandments <40—411. For each of the commandments, the catechisms ask both 
what is "required" and what is "foibidden” (45-81). This recognition that the 
commandments also entail positive duties was a feature of Calvin’s theology as well. 
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Because humans are incapable of keeping the law of God perfectly, the only path to 
salvation is through FAITH in Jesus Christ. This faith is "a saving grace, whereby we 
receive and rest upon him alone for salvation, as he is offeied to us in live gospel” (86). 
The benefits of redemption come through "the Word. SACRAMENTS, and PRAYER, all 
which are made effectual to the elect for live salvation” (88). These are discussed (88-99) 
before questions on the Lord's Prayer < 100-107). which is 'the special rule of direction” 
in prayer that 'Christ taught his disciples” (99). 

The Westminster catechisms made the theology of the CONFESSION of faith 
memorable and known to pastors and laity. They continue to be used as a means of 
instruction and a resource for understanding the Reformed faith. 
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WESTMINSTER CONFESSION 


One of ihe documents pioduced by the WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY < 1643-1653). the 
Westminster Confession is regatded as a sterling statement of Reformed theology. It has 
been used continually throughout the world by churches in the Reformed tradition. It 
features clarity of thought, precise use of theological language, and is a comprehensive 
statement of theological belief. Because of political circumstances, the Confession— 
although written for the English church—was never adopted by the established 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. It did. however, become the official confession of Scottish 
PRESBYTERIANISM. Its influence in English-speaking countries has been significant 
and for over three hundred years it was the sole doctrinal standard of British and 
American Presbyterianism. It has also had a useful history among Congregational and 
some Baptist brxlies (see CONGREGATIONALISM: BAPTISTS). It formed the basis 
for the Congregationalist Savoy Declaration 11658) arid the Particular Baptist Confession 
(1677). as well as the General Baptist Orthodox Creed < 1678). 


Background 


The Westminster Confession was written at a tumultuous time in ENGLAND. It was 
composed by an assembly of “divines” who were called to meet by the Long Parliament 
in 1643 with the mandate to revise the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES of Religion in a more 
■’Puritan” direction (see PURITANISM i. The Westminster Assembly was composed of 
121 Puritan ministers of the Church of England. The majority were Presbyterian in their 
views, although son*: Congregationalism and a small group favoring Episcopal church 
government also served. Additionally, thirty lay members were present, as well as six 
Scottish advisors. 

When the Assembly reached the sixteenth of the Thirty-nine Articles, the political 
situation changed with the onset of the English CIVIL WAR. Parliament was at war with 
King Charles I. The parliamentary forces enlisted the help of SCOT1-AND. In return for 
their support live Scots insisted that live Solemn League and Covenant, which Parliament 
had accepted in 1643 to provide for a Presbyterian church in England. Ireland, and 
Scotland, be followed. Scottish commissioners were sent to London to advise the 
Parliament and son*: of these sat as commissioners to the Westminster Assembly (with 
the right to debate but not to vote). 

For the next several years the Assembly deliberated with an average of sixty 
commissioners in daily attendance. Eleven men did the majority of writing on the 
Confession of Faith. Seven were English divines and four were Scottish clergy. The 
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Confession was completed and presented to Parliament in December 1646. The 
Assembly also produced a Larger and Slioiter Catechism (1647). the Directory for the 
Public Worship of God < 1644) including a Psalter, and the Form of Government (1644). 
These are collectively called the Westminster Standards. Scripture proof texts were added 
to the Confession of Faith in 1647. tire same year in which the confession was approved 
by tire Church of Scotland. Parliament was purged by OLIVER CROMWELL in 1649. 
and for the next several years tike members of the Assembly met to examine and license 
ministers. In December 1653. Cromwell was proclaimed Lord Protector and the 
Assembly ceased to function, although it was never officially dissolved. 


Structure 


The Westminster Confession was composed of thirty-three chapters. Its theological views 
represented like emerging Reformed tradition that looked initially to JOHN CALVIN 
(1509-1564) as a shaping intluence. Although the influence of continental Reformed 
thinkers was also formative, the immediate sources of the Westminster Confession were 
the Irish Articles (1615) and .4 Body of Divlnliie (1645). both written by James Ussher 
(1581-1656). archbishop of Armagh and primate of IRELAND. 

The confession was structured to deal with nearly every topic of divinity. Its first 
chapter was on Holy Scripture and like other Reformed confessional statements featured 
a listing of the canonical books that serve as "the Word of God written" (chap. 1). 
Chapters two through five dealt with the doctrine of God as the Holy Trinity (2). as the 
author of divine "eternal decrees" (3). as creator of the world (4). and as involved in and 
with the world through divine providence (5). Chapter six speaks of humanity’s fall into 
SIN and its punishment, whereas chapter seven expounds God's covenants with 
humanity—found first in a "covenant of works" and then in a "covenant of GRACE." 
This sets the stage for discussion of the work of Jesus Christ as "tike only mediator" 
between God and humanity who carries out his work as prophet, priest, and king (8). 
Further chapters are careful expositions of the way of SALVATION in Christ for those 
who have lost their "free will" to choose to "will any spiritual good accompanying 
salvation" (9). God has "effectually called" some < 10: the "elect") and has justified (11). 
adopted (12). and sanctifies them (13). The way of salvation in Jesus Christ is by "the 
grace of FAITH" through the w ork of God’s Holy Spirit (14). which is expressed through 
repentance (15) and good works whereby believers "manifest their thankfulness” among 
other things (16). Those "effectually called and sanctified" by God’s Spirit persevere in 
faith and are "eternally saved.” < 17) receiving a certain assurance in this life that they are 
in a "state of grace, and may rejoice in the hope of the glory of God: which Ikope shall 
never nuke them ashamed" (18). Believers follow the moral law of God. which informs 
them of God's will as the rule for their lives—not to gain salvation but to be in obedience 
to the way God wants tlkem to live (19). From here the confession moves on to consider 
elements of the Christian life such as Christian liberty i20i. WORSHIP and the Sabbath 
Day (21). oaths and vows (22). the civil magistrate (23). and MARRIAGE and 
DIVORCE (24). Theological treatments of the CHURCH (25). the communion of 
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SAINTS (26). the SACRAMENTS: BAPTISM and the LORD’S SUPPER 127-29) arc 
presented before the final chapters on church censures (30). synods and councils (31). the 
resuirection of the dead and the last judgment (32-33). 

Some church bodies that adopted the Westminster Confession have added additional 
chapters or modified the original 1647 edition. American churches changed the chapter 
on the civil magistrate to reflect belief in live separation of CHURCH AND STATE. In 
the twentieth century tl>c two major Presbyterian bodies in the UNITED STATES added 
a chapter on the Holy Spirit and “Of the Gospel of the Love of God and Missions" (1903 
by the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in the United States of America: 1942 by the 
Prcsbyierian Church in the United States). These sought to show that the confessions' 
doctrine of God's sovereignty is not in conflict with God's love for all petsons and thus 
that the church has a missionary imperative. In the 1950s both of these Prcsbyierian 
bodies amended the confession's chapter on marriage and divorce to remove the 
prohibition of divorce and remarriage I except on grounds of adultery or desertion) and to 
peintit rcmatriage of divorced persons. 

Although the Confession is precise and theologically articulate, nearly two-thirds of 
the document deal with practical issues of the Christian life rather than speculative 
theological questions. This reflects the essential convictions of the Westminster divines— 
and Reformed theology in general—that THEOLOGY is a science fix-used on Christian 
existence in its personal and social dimensions rathet than on theoretical dimensions 
only. 


Theological fan phases 


The Westminster Confession is a transitional document from the REFORMATION era to 
that of the highly developed scholastic theologies that marked the later seventeenth 
century. The writings of Calvin were frequently published in England by the end of the 
sixteenth century and were highly influential among the Westminster Div ines. Attributed 
primarily to the English Civil War. the period of the scientific revolution that marked the 
beginnings of modem science and that had already commenced on the European 
continent did not begin in England until the 1660s. This meant that many of the scientific 
and philosophical questions affecting Continental theologians were not piesenting 
problems to the writers of the confession. In this regard live confession may be seen as 
moving beyond Calvin in many of its formulations but not as reflecting the highly 
scholastic theology of later continental Reformed theologians, such as Francis Tuiretin 
(1623-1687) for example. 

A number of impoitant theological emphases are characteristic of the Westminster 
Confession as a document illustrating the Reformed theology of Calvin and his 
successors. 

The atticle on Holy Scripture (1.4) indicates that the BIBLE gains its AUTHORITY 
from God and not from humans or from any church. Its divine authority is established by 
"the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the Word in our hearts" 
(1.6). The confession speaks of the "light of nature." which in the Reformed tradition 
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refers to the innate knowledge of God implanted in every human but which is suppressed 
by sin. God's worts of creation and providence serve to reinforce this know ledge of God. 
Because of human sin this knowledge senes only to render humans inexcusable and is 
"not sufficient to give that knowledge of God. and of his will, which is necessary unto 
salvation” (I. I >. 

A hallmark of the Westminster Confession is its third chapter on "God's Eternal 
IX-creeisi.” Tire confession states: 

God from all eternity did by the most wise and holy counsel of his own 
will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass: yet so as 
thereby neither is God the author of sin. nor is violence offered to the will 
of the creatures, nor is live liberty or contingency of second causes taken 
away, but rather established. 1 3. 1 ) 

God s decree is God’s action, the expression of the divine will. God has w illed, through 
the "decree." for "the manifestation of his glory, some men and angels are predestinated 
unto everlasting life, and others foreordained to everlasting death” (3.3). These 
statements are the Refoimed emphasis on ELECTION and PREDESTINATION. God's 
election is God's free choice to save those whom God decides to save. Predestination is 
the expression of election in relation to salvation. 

In the broader context of live confession, this decree of God is worted out through 
God’s "effectual call” by live Word and Spirit, "out of that state of sin and death in which 
they are by nature, to grace and salvation by Jesus Christ" (10.1). Predestination is 
necessaiy if any are to be saved because according to the confession, humanity’s fall into 
sin has meant that the "original righteousness and communion with God” that human 
beings were created to enjoy has now been lost. Humanity, through the sin of our first 
parents, has now become "dead in sin. and wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of 
soul and body” (6.2). Humanity's original "freedom and power to will and to do that 
which is good and well-pleasing to God"—the human condition before the fall into sin— 
has been lost. This pervasive power of sin means that humans are not by their own 
strength able to convert themselves or prepare themselves to be converted by God i9.3). 

The confession testifies that God has reached out to humans in their sin first by a 
"covenant of works" whereby humans could obtain life "upon condition of perfect and 
personal obedience" to God (7.2). Because of the fall into sin. however, humans have 
made themselves "incapable of life by that COVENANT" (7.3). So God was pleased to 
establish a "covenant of grace" whereby sinners are offered "life and salvation by Jesus 
Christ, requiring of them faith in him. that they may be saved, and promising to give unto 
all those that are ordained unto life, his Holy Spirit, to make them willing and able to 
believe" (7.3). This then is live reason that predestination is key for human salvation: 
without God’s ordaining salvation, no human could ever achieve it. Sin has left humans 
powerless, by their own will, to turn to God in obedience and live as God desires. 
Through divine predestination God provides a salvation that is unattainable by human 
activities or achievements. 

The means by which this salvation for God’s elect is accomplished is through Jesus 
Christ. The confession affirms the early church’s orthodox view of Jesus as live second 
person of the Trinity who is fully divine and fully human. This enables him to be the 
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mediator of salvation. Christ fulfills the offices of prophet, priest, and king. Through his 
‘'perfect obedience and sacrifice of himself he has satisfied divine justice and brought 
reconciliation between God and the sinner (8). 

This redemption is applied to those whom God has effectually called through 
justification through which God paidons sin and accepts them "by imputing the 
obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto them.” They receive this lightcousncss of Christ 
by faith, "which faith they have not of themselves" but as a gift of God (11.1). 
SANCTIFICATION is tire outwoiking of the new heait and spirit created in believers and 
their growth in holiness thmughout their whole lives. Believers will never be peifect in 
this life because there will always remain “some remnants of coiruption" in them. 
However, the sanctifying spirit of Christ enables the saints to "glow in grace, pertcciing 
holiness in the fear of God" (13). Good works done by believers are "the fiuits and 
evidences of a tiue and lively faith" ( 16 . 2 ). 

It is in like context of redemption and tire assurance of grace and salvation (18) that the 
law of God is introduced 119). The confession Ire re echoes Calvin's view that the moral 
law of God is given as a guide for believers, as "a rule of life, informing them of the will 
of God ami tlfcrir duty” (19.6). Obedience to the law is not a means of salvation but an 
expression of God’s sanctifying woifc in believers that leads them to seek God's will and 
obey it. 

The confession maintains the Augustinian distinction between the "visible" (outward) 
church and tire "invisible" church (true belicveis. known only to God. 25). It secs the 
sacraments as "holy signs and seals of tire covenant of grace" (27) and indicates that only 
haptism and the lord’s Supper arc sacraments "oidained by Christ our Lord in the 
gospel" <27.4). 

The ultimate states of humans after DEATH eithei are to have their souls "made 
peifect in holiness" and be "received into the highest heavens" or have tlreir souls “cast 
into hell, where they remain in torments and utter darkness, reserved to the judgment of 
the great day" (22.1). Ultimate judgment belongs to God who has appointed a day 
wherein "he will judge the world in righteousness by Jesus Christ” <23.1). 

The Westminster Confession presents a comprehensive picture of God who in divine 
providence "doth uphold, direct, dispose, and govern all creatures, actions, and things, 
from the greatest even to the least" (5.1). Humans are responsible for their actions but in 
matters of salvation can only look to God’s covenant of grace in Jesus Christ. 
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WHEATLEY, PHILLIS (c. 1753-1784) 


African-American poet. Bom in AFRICA in the early 175Qs. transported to North 
America, and sold to John and Susannah Wheatley in Boston in colonial New England. 
Phillis Wheatley, a five-year-old African child of unknown oiigin. became a slave. In the 
middle to late 175<>>. when she arrived in the colony. SLAVERY, although marginal to 
the regional economy, had become a fixed feature of the colony's labor system. Many 
slaves like Wheatley wotted as household servants. 

Wheatley learned English very quickly and benefited from the Wheatleys and their 
children, who taught her to read and write and exposed her to the classics. She became 
proficient enough in Latin that site translated Ovid as an adolescent. The family also 
encouraged her poetic talents and supported Wheatley's publication in 1773 of Poems on 
Various Subjects. Newspapers in both Boston and Philadelphia took note of her book and 
acknowledged its quality. In several public presentations in America and ENGLAND 
Wheatley became known and lauded as an able poetess. George Washington. Thomas 
Paine. John Hancock, and otheis in Revolutionary America became acquainted with her. 

The Wheatleys later manumitted Phillis and site married John Peters, a free black. She 
died in 1784 in her early thirties. 

Writing in the context of the American Revolution. Wheatley's poetry echoed themes 
that colonists used to explain their revolt against Great Britain. Similarly Wheatley’s 
works sltowed the same religious influences that affected Lemuel Haynes. Absalom 
Jones. RICHARD ALLEN, and other black Christian contemporaries. She viewed 
"Almighty Providence" as live divine master of NATURE and humankind and site saw 
the soul as divinely directed and free. Although nurtured in the rhetoric of liberty and in 
scriptural SALVATION. Wheatley still recognized that slave trading had seized Iter 
"front Afric's distant happy seat." and site prayed that "others may never feel tyrannic 
sway." 

See also Literature 
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WH1STON, WILLIAM (1667-1752) 


English anti-trinitarian ilieologian. Whiston was born on December 9. 1667 in Nonon- 
Juxtu-Twy cross. Leicestershire. Whiston's father and maternal grandfather were 
clergymen, and his father left provisions in his will for his son’s university training to 
become “an able minister of the New Testament.” Whist on enrolled at Claic Hall. 
Cambridge in 1686. earning a B.A. in 1689 and M.A. in 1693. He became a fellow of the 
college in 1691. He served as chaplain to Bishop John Moore 11646-1714) from 1694 to 
1698. and was parish priest at Lowestoft. Suffolk front 1698 to 1701. 

In 1701 he succeeded ISAAC NEWTON (1642-1727) as Lucasian professor of 
mathematics at CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, but was expelled from this post in 
October 1710 after publicizing his antitrinitarian views, which came in part from Newton. 
At the end of 1710 Whiston and his family relocated to London, where he endured four 
years of intermittent but ultimately inconclusive HERESY proceedings initiated by the 
Anglican Convocation of Clergy. During this period he published the manifesto of his 
Arian creed, the five-volume Printline Christianity reviv'd <1711-17121. In London he 
took up a career as a public lecturer on experiment and astronomy, thereby playing a 
leading role in the dissemination of the new Newtonian philosophy. He also continued Ills 
prodigious output of prophetic, theological, and natural philosophical works. Objecting to 
the reading of the Athanasian Creed in Anglican liturgv and long an advocate of 
believers' BAPTISM, from 1747 Whiston worshiped with the General BAPTISTS. He 
died at Lyndon Hall. Rutland on August 22. 1752. 

Through his numerous publications Whiston's influence was fell in several disparate 
areas of eighteenth-century Protestantism. His first book. A net* theory of ihe earth 
1 1696). is an early example of flood geology and one of live first attempts to reconcile the 
Genesis creation account with science, which for Whiston was Newtonian physics <see 
CREATION SCI ENCEi. His Essay on the Revelation <1706) is a historical 
interpretation of the Apocalypse in the tradition of Joseph Mede and w-as cited by 
prophetic exegetes into the nineteenth century. In his 1707 Boyle lectures on the 
fulfillment of biblical prophecy (published in 1708) and later woiks. Whiston advocated 
the use of prophecy as an argument for the divine origin of live BIBLE. Although he set 
his own mark on the THEOLOGY Ire obtained from Newton. Whiston played a pivotal 
pan in publicizing the heterodox theology of tire secret heretic Newton. He also 
contributed to tire development of Unitarianism. A confident expression of tire design 
aigunrent in Newtonian terms. Whiston’s Astronomical principles of religion, natural 
ami reveal'd <1717) remains a milestone in natural theology. Although a controversial 
figure, by pushing the limits of British heresy laws, he also helped advance 
TOLERATION for antitrinitarian dissent. Whiston's most enduring legacy is his 
translation of Josephus, a translation that found its way into countless Anglo-American 
Protestant homes in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries and is still in print at the 
beginning of the twenty-first century. 
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See also Anti-Trinitarianism: Deism: Dissent 
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WHITE, ELLEN GOULD (1827-1915) 


American church founder. Ellen Gould was. horn in 1827 near Gorham. Maine and grew 
up as a Methodist in Portland. In 1840 she accepted WILLIAM MILLER’S teaching that 
Christ would return in 1843 or 1844. In December 1844 Gould experienced a vision, 
through which she learned that the Milleritcs must maintain their faith in Christ’s 
imminent return. While spreading this message, she met James S.White. whom she 
married in 1846. Soon after, the couple began observing tire seventh-day Sabbath. 

Conferences in the Northeast during 1848 formulated the doctrines of Sabbatarian 
Adventism. With Ellen’s encouragement James published papers, including the Review 
iiml Herald (1850). and her first pamphlet in 1851. After the Whites moved from 
Rochester. New York, to Battle Creek. Michigan (1855). Ellen's book Spiritual Gifu 
(1858) was published. The Whites and Joseph Bates, a former Millerite. helped form the 
SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST CHURCH (1863) with a membership of about 3.000. 
Ellen also promoted health reform, which led to the establishment of what became Battle 
Creek Sanitarium (1866). encouraged the creation of Battle Creek College (1875). and 
urged denominational mission activity abroad, which officially began with the arrival of 
John Nevins Andrews in Europe (1874). 

Among Ellen White's hooks arc The Great Controversy (1888). Slept to Christ 
(1892). and The Desire of A net (!898i. In the 1890s and early 1900s she promoted 
changes in the DENOMINATION'S organizational stiucture. expansion into the 
American South, and continued international development of educational, health, and 
PUBLISHING institutions. When she died in St. Helena. California in 1915 the Seventh- 
day Adventist Church had about 130.000 members. 

See also Sahbataiianism 
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WHITE, WILLIAM HALE (ALSO MARK 
RUTHERFORD) (1831-1913) 


Victorian writer. Also know n under the pseudonym of Malic Rutherford. White was born 
in Bedford. ENGLAND, the son of William White, a dissentei and doorkeeper at the 
House of Commons (see DISSENT I. He was educated at the English School. Bedford, at 
the Countess of Huntingdon's College. Cheshunt. and at New College. St. John's Wood. 
He was highly influenced by the writings of JOHN BUNYAN. and. while in Bedford, 
attended the Bunyan meeting as did his father before him. He originally intended to 
become an independent minister, but changed vocational pursuits because of increasing 
disillusionment and religious doubt. This decision was solidified by the fact that he was 
expelled from New College. St. John's Wood, foi voicing doubt over the authenticity and 
inspired nature of the BIBLE. 

In 1854 he joined live Civil Service, where l>e eventually established himself as 
assistant director of contracts at the Admiralty. Altliough he wrote various pieces for 
journals over many years, it was not until 1881 that his literary career came to fruition 
with the publication of his Tie Autobiography of Murk Rutherford (1881). followed a few 
years later by Murk Rutherford's Deliverance (1885). In these works one finds a 
penetrative insight into nineteenth-century spirituality, religious doubt, and 
disillusionment. Indeed, these works arc in large part a record of White's own spiritual 
pilgrimage through the height of nineteenth-century disillusionment with religion. He 
never attempted to proselytize for any particular religious position, but rather aimed 
simply to chart his own religious experience through the life of his pseudonym. 

Although it is principally for his first two books that he has earned his place in literary 
and religious history, he wrote several subsequent works; these include: The Revolution 
in Tanner's Lane < 1887); Miriam J Schooling (1893 >: Catherine Furze 118931: and Clara 
Hopgood (1896). 
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WHITEFIELD, GEORGE (1714-1770) 


English revivalist. Hie pioneer evangelist in the Great Awakening of the eighteenth 
century (see AWAKENINGS). Whitefield was horn at Gloucester. ENGLAND on 
December 16. 1714. He died at Ncwburyport. Maryland on September 30. 1770. The 
sixth child of an innkeeper, in 1732 Ire gained a place at Oxford University and there 
attended the "Holy Club" or "Oxford Methodists." led by JOHN WESLEY, and 
experienced evangelical CONVERSION and a sense of forgiveness in 1735. He was 
ordained to the Anglican diaconate in June 1736. 

Whitefield's subsequent life had two sides, one in America, the other in Great Britain. 
His American experience began with his appointment as a chaplain to the Georgia 
Company and his inspiration for an orphan home in Georgia. On his second tour 
Whitefield’s PREACHING stimulated the so-called First Evangelical tor Great) 
Awakening. Intense emotion and sharp criticism did not disturb him. Although an 
Anglican, he associated with prominent Dissenters (see DISSENT) and adopted their 
CALVINISM. Seven further tours of America took place, and a ritual pattern of revival 
preaching developed (see REVIVALS). He did much to give American religion its own 
sense of purpose and character. Whitefield faced huge criticism at various periods, but 
survived to become an American icon, inspiring even the skeptical Ben Franklin to 
support him. 

Whitefield’s Bntish ministry was also controversial. It was his outdoor preaching near 
Bristol in 1739 after Anglican churches refused to invite him into the pulpit that forced 
METHODISM into the popular world. Yet leadership of the new movement was assumed 
by Wesley, who introduced to it an Arminian theology tsee AR.M1NIANISM). As a result 
Whitefield led a schism and thereafter associated closely with Welsh and Scottish 
Calvinists, but remained in cordial contact with John Wesley. Because of his frequent 
absences he increasingly depended on the sponsorship of a strong willed aristocrat. Selina, 
countess of Hastings (see HASTINGS. LADY SELINA I. His influence in England was 
greatest among "New" Dissenters, although he never left the established church. 

Whitefield was essentially a preacher. Typically his sermons focused on "the new 
birth." communicated in a dramatic preaching style, with personal anecdotes, 
dramatization of tl»e biblical narrative, and theatrical bodily gestures. He excelled in 
open-air settings, and was much admired by actors. The journal of his experiences led to 
accusations of "enthusiasm." that he was controlled by the dictates of an inner spirit. As 
he became more Calvinist lie became more cautious, but his theology remained 
pragmatic. Unlike Wesley his weakness was in organization, although this mattered less 
in America. Moreover. Whitefield evidenced some insecurity in the face of better-bred 
aristocrats and properly licensed CLERGY. None of these factors inhibited tlse work in 
America, where Whitefield’s converts found their place in Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches. 
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Recent studies have focused on the conscious way in which Whitefield viewed 
religion as a commodity, "worked" his market, distributing publicity, promoting himself 
and his ministry, and stimulating religious debate. Whitefield reveled in opposition, 
although he appreciated support in high places. Although he failed to found a separate 
DENOMINATION, his values lie at tl>e heart of modem EVANGELICALISM and made 
him known as a pioneer evangelist in the eighteenth-century Great Awakening. 

See also Congregationalism; Nonconformity: Presbyterianism. Wesleyan Holiness 
Movement 
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WHITGIFT, JOHN (c. 1530-1604) 


Archbishop of Canterbuiy. Whitgift was born in Lincolnshire about 1530. and his career 
led him from CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY to Lambeth Palace where, as archbishop of 
CANTERBURY (1583-1604). he was one of queen ELIZABETH I s closest advisors. 
Whitgift's unwavering conviction that the monarch stood as tire sole and rightful head of 
the CHURCH OF ENGLAND put him in frequent conflict with those who desiied 
reforms beyond those stated in the Elizabethan Settlement. 


Whitgjft at Cambridge 


Whitgifl not only received his education at Cambridge University, he also spent a 
significant portion of his career theie. Upon receiving his B.D. in 1563 he was named 
Lady Margaret professor of divinity, a post he held until Ire earned a D.D. in 1567. 
uitercupon he was named Regious professor of div inity and master of Trinity College. In 
1570 Whitgifl became viceehancelloe. 

Whitgift's time at Cambridge coincided with a period of religious conflict at the 
university, and Whitgifl quickly established himself as a defender of the status quo. 
When Cambridge becanw tire center of a controversy concerning prescribed clerical 
VESTMENTS. Whitgift saw tlrose who objected to donning "popish dress” as unjustly 
challenging tire AUTHORITY of the Crown and Canterbury to fix church policy. The 
conflict between those who supported the establishment and those who argued for limits 
to royal and episcopal power would prove a recurring issue in Whitgift's career. 

One of the most high profile dissenters at Cambridge was THOMAS CARTWRIGHT. 
Cartwright's name became almost synonymous with PURITANISM, and Whitgift stood 
as his committed and continuing opponent. When Cartwright gave a series of lectures in 
which he overtly criticized the ecclesiastical polity of the church. Whitgift joined with 
other heads of the university to deny Caitwright his degree. Shortly thereafter Whitgift 
succeeded in getting Caitwright expelled from the univeisity. The two clashed again 
during a literary debate known as "The Admonition Controversy." The dispute centered 
on "things indifferent." that is. notions of correct liturgical and ecclesiastical procedures 
not mentioned specifically in the BIBLE. Whitgift's writings reveal that his position 
stemmed not from an intrinsic antipathy for Caitwright's PRESBYTERIANISM, but 
from a conviction that live church's system of governance was necessarily shaped by the 
larger political system in which it was situated. 
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Bishop and Archbishop 


Noi surprisingly. Whilgift's views found favor with Queen Elizabeth. and in 1576 she 
awarded him die bishopric of Worcester. He stayed until 1583 when Elizabeth nominated 
him as archbishop of Canterbury. No doubt live nomination was proof of Elizabeth’s 
enduring good opinion of Whitgift. but it also revealed Elizabeth's desire to fill the post 
with sonKone who shared her zeal for conformity. Edmund Grindal. Whitgift's 
predecessor, had displeased Elizabeth mightily when he ivfuscd to suppress 
“prophesyings." that is. meetings where CLERGY rehearsed their PREACHING skills 
and facility w ith scripture. Grindal was placed under house arrest, and for the rest of his 
term was prohibited from canying out any but the most minor of tasks. 

Consequently, when Whitgift becanw archbishop, the church had been without 
effective mctropolitical leadership for over five years. He rose ter the challenge, proving 
quickly he would tolerate no opposition to the order and constitutions of the church. He 
issued articles that prohibited prophesyings and other private religious gatherings, 
allowed no compromise on questions of vestments, and demanded that all ministers of the 
church acclaim that live BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER contained nothing contrary to 
the word of God. Moreover, be requited that all clergy affirm Elizabeth’s dominion over 
all persons in her realm, over and above any other temporal, ecclesiastical, or spiritual 
power. 

Whitgift championed live royal authority and the episcopacy throughout his career as 
archbishop. He supported RICHARD HOOKER during Hooker s tenure at Temple 
Church, and helped him acquire a more quiet living when Hooker began to write The 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (the fifth volume is dedicated to Whitgift). He succeeded in 
passing stringent anti-Puritan laws in 1593. and successfully kept those with strong 
presbyterian leanings from bolding important office (see PURITANISM; 
PRESBYTERIANISM). 

Whitgift’s unyielding attitude combined with his predilection for the pomp and 
ceremony of his position earned him many detractors. The Marprelate Tracis, a series of 
Puritan pamphlets published during the 1590s. labeled him "John Kankerbury. live Pope 
of Lambeth.’’ Interestingly, despite then disagreement over issues of church POLITY. 
Whitgift and the Puritans agreed on two significant issues: the need for an educated 
clergy and the wisdom of live doctrine of PREDESTINATION as explicated by JOHN 
CALVIN. As archbishop. Whitgift refined a system he had designed in Worcester to put 
in place a practical and efficient method by which licensed preachers tutored unlearned 
clergy. Concerning predestination. Whitgift once chided Canwright for not giving proper 
weight to this important principle. In 1595 a controversy at Cambridge University 
prompted Whitgift to form a committee that produced The Lambeth Articles." nine 
statements supporting Calvinist tenets. Elizabeth was not apprised of this committee, and 
evidently expressed her disapproval to Whitgift. Tlve Articles were never formally 
adopted. 

This episode notwithstanding. Whitgift and Elizabeth enjoyed a close relationship to 
the end. She is said to have referred to him as "her little black husband.’’ and he attended 
her at her deathbed. Elizabeth died in 1603: Whitgift survived his queen by little less than 
a year. He lived to crown James I. and to attend the Hampton Court Conference where his 
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proufgf and successor Riehard Bancroft championed tlw conformist position so lone 
defended hv Whitgift. Whitgift died February 29. 1604 in London and is buried in 
Croydon. 
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WICHERN, JOHANN HEINRICH <1808- 

1881) 


German reformer. Wichem was born on April 21. 1808. the eldest of seven children, and 
died on April 7. 1881. He is generally and correctly considered "the father of the Inner 
Mission”—although not because he founded many diaconal institutions, but because he 
brought them together for the first time and because his notion of “Inner Mission" as the 
primary idea behind social Protestantism in GERMANY has had a substantial impact to 
the present day. 

Wichem came front a modest home. His father was a scrivener for a notary public 
until he himself became a notary public in 1806 and rose to the bourgeois middle class. 
He sent the ten-year-old Johann to Hamburg’s Johanneum School, a prominent German 
high school. But Johann had to leave the school before earning his diploma. His father 
had died suddenly in 1823 and left behind a widow and seven children without income 
except what the musically talented Johann could earn by giving private piano lessons and 
later as a teaching assistant in a Christian school. In the years 1826-1827 he joined an 
ecclesiastical party in Hamburg that fought against the theological rationalism to which 
most CLERGY in Hamburg subscribed. Influential politicians supported evangelical 
religious practice. They encouraged the young Wichem and eventually provided the 
financial support enabling him to study THEOLOGY. 

Wichem completed his theological studies at Gottingen with tlse professor of practical 
theology Friedrich loicke. and then moved to Berlin where lie studied under FRIEDRICH 
SCHLE1ERMACHER and JOHANN AUGUST NEANDER. In Hamburg in 1832 lie 
failed his first round of exams, and being thirtieth on the list of aspiring clergy at a time 
when the profession was overcrowded, he had little liope of finding a position in the 
church. While teaching SUNDAY SCHOOL he seized the opportunity to take over the 
direction of a newly established Salvation House, a place that provided rootless young 
men a home and a practical education. Wichem formulated a concept of EDUCATION 
along the lines of existing models in Weimar. Germany (Johannes Falki. and Beuggen. 
SWITZERLAND I Samuel Zeller). These models sought to shape individuals into a 
family-like group structure in which youths could experience love and trust as well as 
religious instruction in an environment free from repression. As a matter of principle 
Wichem refused financial subsidies from the state to keep the institution, dubbed the 
“rough house.' independent of political pressures. Older assistants—soon called 
“brothers"—led the groups, and Wichem took responsibility for their education in a 
“brothers' house." From this institution evolved the diaconal brotlwrhood: a female 
counterpart was established by live diaconal minister Theodor Fliedner in Kaiserswerth 
near DGsseldorf in 1836. 

Wichern's work in Hamburg was based on his conviction that what alienated the 
underclasses from Christianity and from the CHURCH was rooted in their social 
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conditions. Mass poverty in the years before the March Revolution of ISIS had resulted 
from the collapse of proto-industrialization in Germany and the migration from the 
agricultural areas of the east to tl»e big cities (Hamburg. Berlin) and to the regions along 
the Rhine River, the Ruhr valley, and Upper Silesia. These upheavals severed traditional 
religious connections, and the church did not know how to react effectively. Wichern 
outlined a program of re-Christiani/.ing the unchurched masses and made social aid for 
the ptK>r a precondition for the PREACHING of tl»e Word of God. Wichem did not trust 
the state church of his day to complete the double task of providing social aid based on 
Christian responsibility and of ministering tire gospel to the poor. So he set up 
independent religious unions, which—because of their independence from the church 
hierarchy and the limitations of individual congregations as were found among regional 
churches—formed a network of socially engaged diaconic groups. He called this network 
the "Inner Mission." In 1848 in Wittenberg. Wichern took the opportunity to present his 
ideas before an assembly of German Protestantism. Those present welcomed the 
possibilities in Wichem's ideas and decided to establish a committee that could 
coordinate the work in Gemiany. Out of this came in 1849 the Ceniral-Ausschuu jiii 
Imiere Mission (Central Committee for the Inner Mission) in Berlin, which still exists 
today as the Duikonitchet Weii <iti Evangrlischrn Kir,he in Deuisehland. with its center 
in Stuttgart. 

Wichern was no social reformer and no promoter of state-sponsored social welfare, 
although the notion of cooperation in social work between state and independent religioas 
and philanthropic groups goes back to his idea. Above all he aimed to invigorate the 
church and win back all those classes of society that had become increasingly alienated 
after the Congress of Vienna. Included among them were not only the "poor" but also the 
educated and the working middle class. Inner Mission, as the link between social work 
and the preaching of live gospel, was for him a broad cultural phenomenon that society 
should embrace. In 1857 he joined the Piussian Minisuy of Justice with the task of 
reforming prisons. He undenook the first attempts toward resocializing prisoners after 
their release. He was also a member of the supreme council of the Protestant church, the 
highest administrative body in the Prussian church. 

The Inner Mission and its countcrpait. the Caritas Union, founded in 1897—together 
with the big cities and the social-welfare depaitments of regional states—shaped live 
German model of the modern social-welfare state that is characterized by a “mixed 
economy of welfare" (Christoph Sachsse). Independent groups, religious organizations 
(nongovernmental organizations or NGOsi. and state institutions sene the social sector 
togethei and do so by mutual agreement. Tl»e Inner Mission led by Wichem and his 
follower had an essential role in its development. For its impact and for the reputation of 
German Protestantism, this remains tremendously important, even to this day. 
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WILBERFORCE, SAMUEL (1805-1873) 


English bishop. Wilberforce was bom on September 7. 1805 at Clapham. London, the 
third son of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. the emancipationist, who was at the time a 
leader of the CLAPHAM SECT of Evangelicals, and Barbara Anne Spooner. After a 
private education he was matriculated at Oriel College. University of Oxford, in 1823 as 
a commoner and. under the influence of his father, began to develop his considerable 
debating skills. He graduated in 1826 with first-class honors in mathematics and a second 
in classics, and on June 11. 1828 married Emily Sargent, daughter of the rector of 
Lavington. Sussex. In the same year he was appointed curate of Ctteckendon. near 
Henley. Oxfordshire. In 1830 his father gained him the patronage of the bishop of 
Winchester who presented him to the rectorship of Brightstone. Isle of Wight where he 
immediately began to make a name for himself as preacher and writer. 

Wilberforce was throughout his career a High Churchman in tl»e sense of holding the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND central to English life, polities, and society. His early 
published works included Note Hook of a Country Clergyman, an edition of live Letters 
and Journals of Henry Martyn. with his brother Robert he wrote the Ufe of William 
Wilberforce 1 1838). and in 1840 the Correspondence. These were joined by Agathos ami 
other Sunday Slones (1839). University Sermons 1 1839). and Rocky Island and other 
Parables <18401. In 1844 Ire publislwd History of the American Church. However, by 
1838 his writing was sufficiently opposed to the Tractarians that JOHN HENRY 
NEWMAN refused to publish any more of his essays (see OXFORD MOVEMENT). 
Over live next few years his reputation and influence grew so that in 1839 Wilberforce 
became archdeacon of Surrey and in 1840. canon of Winchester and rector of Alverstoke. 
Hampshire. The following year he was made chaplain to Prince Albert and in 1843 tire 
archbishop of York appointed him sub-almoner to the queen. In May 1845 he was made 
dean of Westminster and then in October 1845. bishop of Oxford, where he stayed for 
twentyfive years. 

At Oxford Wrlberforce's career was marked by a devotion to his pastoral duties, 
particularly the cause of improving clerical education, but was also touched by 
controversy. The see at Oxford, with its close connections to the university through 
Christ Church, was something of a poisoned chalice for someone of Wilberforee's 
politics, who would be attacked on the one side for being too close to the Catholics and 
by the Tractarians as being too conservative. He was also cordially detested by the 
Evangelical wing of the church. In 1843 EDW ARD PUSEY had been banned by the 
university from preaching for two years and in 1845 he took Newman s place as leader of 
the Tractarians. Newman himself just having been received into the Catholic Church. 
Wilberforce was not helped by the fact that over the next twenty years his brother-in-law. 
sister-in-law and her husband, his brothers Robert and William, his own daughter, and 
her husband were all received into the Catholic church. 
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Wilbeiforce quickly established himself as a powerful speaker in the House of Lords 
and it was there that Ire earned tire sobriquet of “Soapy Sam"—a man w ith a fearsome 
reputation for debate but almost too clever and slippery a rhetorician. He soon became 
embroiled in controversy when in 1847 tire prime minister offered the Hereford see to 
Rcnn Dickson Hampden. Regius professor of divinity at Oxford, whose writing was 
considered unorthodox by the Tractarians. Pressured by JOHN KEBLE and Pusey. 
Wilberforce demanded Hampden's trial if he would not recant his writings, only to be 
accused of weakness when, a few weeks later, he withdrew the charges thinking 
Hampden to have been misrepresented. 


The Wllberforce-Htuley Debate 


SCIENCE and religion come newly into conflict in I860, first with the publication of the 
liberal Essays and Reviews, several of the authors of which were Oxford colleagues. 
Wilbeiforce condemned live book in the Quarterly Review and pursued its authors as far 
as the House of Lords. Then came the event that fixed his name and sealed his reputation 
forever in live public eye: tire so-called Wilberforce-Huxley debate with T.H. Huxley at 
the University Museum (June 30. I860). Wilbeiforce was prominent among the ardent 
foes of the theories of evolution expounded by Robert Chambers in Vestiges of Creation 
(18141 and then by Charles Darwin in On the Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection <1859). In this he had a particular ally in Richard Owen, the London zoologist 
(later fust director of the Natural History Museum in Kensingtoni. The University of 
Oxford had just completed its brand new museum as a monument to natural theology and 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science lucid its annual meeting tlwere. 
with DARWINISM the topic overshadowing all others. Before the assembled who's who 
of British science texcept for Darwin himself). Wilbeiforce delivered a comprehensive 
rebuttal of the theory olio text, showing Owen’s influences, was later published 
anonymously in Quarterly Review). He famously concluded with the rhetorical flourish 
that he "had been informed that Professor Huxley had said that he didn't care whether or 
not his grandfather was an ape." Hie myth has been peipetuated over live years that he 
had demanded of Huxley whether "it was through his grandfather or his grandmother that 
he claimed descent from an ape’’ hut that (paiticularly "grandmother") would have been 
far too crude a jibe. Huxley famously ended his response by turning Wilberforce’s 
rhetoric against him. "If then the question is out to me whether I would rather have a 
miserable ape for a grandfather or a man highly endowed by nature and possessed of 
great means of influence and yet employs those faculties and that influence for the mere 
purpose of introducing ridicule into a grave scientific discussion. 1 unJiesitatingly affirm 
my preference for the ape." 

Having been passed over for London, in 1869 Wilbeiforce attained the bishopric of 
Winchester and devoted much effort to revision of live New Testament. On July 19. 1873 
he was killed in a riding accident. 

See also Creation Science 
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WILBERFORCE, WILLIAM (1759-1833) 


English politician. Wilbcrforce was active in Parliament from 1780 to 1825. Convened as 
a young man to an Evangelical faith, he dedicated himself to campaigns for the moral 
improvement of the country and. supremely, for the abolition of the slave trade. He was 
an influential suppoiter of the various Evangelical causes of his day. 


Career 


Born in Hull. Yorkshire, on August 24. 1759. Wilbcrforce lost his father when he was 
only eight and his grandfather. a wealthy merchant, when Ire was fifteen. Inheriting a 
substantial private income, the young man went up two years later to St. John's College. 
Cambridge, where he became a close friend of William Pitt, later prime minister. In 1780 
he was elected member of Parliament (MP) for Hull, and four years later for the vast 
constituency of Yorkshire, which he retained for twenty-eight years. Although he gave 
steady suppon to Pitt in the House of Commons and was considered for government 
office, he was thought to be too slack in his attention to business. He suffered from 
persistent ill health and the effects of the opium prescribed for its cure, but in 1797 he 
married Barbara Spooner, with whom he had four sons. After Pitt's death in 1806. 
Wilbcrforce remained loyal to his friend's principles, defending the established 
Constitution and insisting on the enforcement of measures designed to maintain public 
order. Although this stance aligned him with those subsequently called Tories, he favored 
moderate parliamentary reform, full civil rights for Roman Catholics, and live abolition of 
hanging. In 1812 l»e left his Yorkshire parliamentary seat because of the pressures of 
defending it. becoming instead MP for the small borough of Bramber in Sussex until his 
final retirement from parliament in 1825. He died in London on July 29. 1833 and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey on August 5. 


Evangelicalism and Its Campaigns 


The fame of Wilbeifocce rests on his commitment to Evangelical Christianity (see 
EVANGELICALISM 1 and live causes it sponsored. While traveling on the continent 
during 1784 and 1785. the young politician read Philip Doddridge's Rise anil Progress; of 
Religion in the Soul, which was ciucial in making him realise that his faith had been only 
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nominal, and gradually he emerged from a spiritual crisis as a believer in "vital 
Christianity." On the advice of John Newton, the former slave trader who was now an 
Evangelical clergyman. Wilberforce determined to remain in politics to advance 
Christian causes. One major preoccu-pation became "the reformation of manners.” In 
1787 he persuaded King George III. through Pitt as prime minister, to issue a 
proclamation urging magistrates to enforce existing laws against blasphemy, 
drunkenness, and similar misdemeanors. Wilberforce was a driving force behind the 
subsequent creation of a Proclamation Society, which stirred supporters into calling for 
local action against wrongdoing. This campaign has been interpreted as an cxcreise in 
social control in the interests of the ruling classes, hut Wilberforce was concerned with 
reform of live whole of society. His Practical View of the Pre\'ailtng Religious System of 
Professed Christians (1797) censured the upper and middle classes for neglect of their 
responsibilities. Diagnosing their fundamental weakness as formal rather than convinced 
adherenec to tire gospel. Wilberforce commended "real Christianity” to them. The 
politician's book achieved a wide readership and contributed to bringing about many 
conversions similar to his own. 

The most celebrated campaign undertaken by Wilberforce was the effort to suppress 
the slave trade (see SLAVERY; SLAVERY. ABOLITION OFi. Although he had shared 
the growing public aversion to that trade since his youth, the politician drew his 
inspiration for abolition from his faith. He worked in cooperation with fellow 
Evangelicals, many of whom formed the group that was in retrospect to be called the 
CI.APHAM SECT because they lived in the London suburb of that name. In 1789 
Wilberforce carried a set of resolutions against the trade in the House of Commons and 
over the next few years, in tire teeth of opposition from planters and merchants, he 
sustained his humanitarian pressure. In 1806 a bill for partial abolition was carried, in the 
next year total abolition followed. In tire same year he set up an African Institution to 
promote civilization in the continent, to persuade other countries to suppress the slave 
trade, and to improve tire conditions of the slaves. In 1825 Wilberforce published An 
Appeal...on behalf of the Negro Slaves in the West Indies, although it was not until later 
years that he supported a younger generation in pressing for the emancipation of the 
slaves. That was to he achieved in British territories in 1833. the year of Wilberforce’s 
death. 

The politician was able to promote the Evangelical cause in a variety of ways. He 
supported many of the burgeoning Evangelical societies of the day such as the Church 
Missionary Society 11799) and the BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY < 1806>. 
He obtained posts for promising Evangelical clergy in the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. He 
defended the Methodists from attempts by the authorities to suppress their activities. In 
1813 he led a movement to ensure freedom for missionaries to enter INDIA at the time of 
the renewal of the East India Company charter. Wilberforce was one of the circle of 
Anglican Evangelicals who contributed to their periodical. The Christian Observer, in the 
early years after its foundation in 1802 . submitting, for example, a critical review of 
WILLIAM PALEY'S classic statement of the argument from design. Theologically 
Wilberforce was originally a moderate Calvinist whose CALVINISM gradually became 
more diluted until it virtually disappeared. His life was a supreme example of the 
extraordinary energy in good causes unleashed by the Evangelical movement. 
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WILLARD, FRANCES ELIZABETH 
CAROLINE (1839-1898) 


American social reformer. Willard was a TEMPERANCE reformer, a supporter of 
ECUMENISM, women's suffrage, and women's rights within Protestant churches. She 
was born in Churchville. New Yoik in 1839. In her youth her family joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Willard was a teacher, an evangelist for DWIGHT L.MOODY. and a 
founder and the national president of tire Women's Christian Temperance Union 
(WCTU) from 1879 until her death in 1898. 

Willard was concerned with reforming the ills of society and encouraged her 
organization to begin tl>e task. She advocated suffrage as the leader of WCTU and as the 
editor of their periodical. Our Union. In her Woman in the Ptilpii she advocated a place 
for WOMEN within her religious tradition by providing an exegesis of biblical passages 
that discussed women's religious participation. Many consider Willard the most 
important laywoman in the Methodist Episcopal Church of like nineteenth century. 
However, she also caused controversy within her denomination over a "woman's place" 
when she wanted to address the Methodist General Conference about WCTU. and in 
1887 she became an elected delegate to this conference. Willard is an important figure in 
Protestantism not only because of her support of reform, but also because of her desire to 
find a place for women in Protestant denominations. 

Set also Methodism: Methodism. North America: Social Gospel: Women Clergy 
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WILLIAMS, ROGER (16037-1683) 


Radical puriian and founder of Rhode Island. Williams deserves 10 be reniembeied 
chiefly for his unflinching embrace of religious liberty. 

Born in London, probably in the first year of the reign of James 1. the young Williams 
found an invaluable patron in live person of the famed jurist. Sir Edward Coke 11552— 
1634). With the latter's advice and support, he finished a preparatory education that 
qualified him for admission to Pembroke College of Cambridge University. Receiving his 
Bachelor of Ails degree in 1627. Williams stayed on in Cambridge for postgraduate 
work, then accepted ordination in live CHURCH OF ENGLAND in 1629. 

Williams quickly identified himself with the Puritan party of that national church, 
joining otheis in urging this institution to become more rigorously and consistently 
Protestant. 


Williams and Massachusetts Bav Colons 


In the midst of vigorous agitations and intense examinations of both hearts and scripture, 
many Cambridge graduates resolved to leave ENGLAND and its heavy-handed bishops 
in order to create a true and purer church in England's lands across the Atlantic Ocean. In 
1630 the lawyer JOHN WINTHROP (1588-1649) led a large contingent of Englishmen, 
women, and children to Massachusetts Bay. where they, in faithful covenant with God. 
created a holy commonwealth and a New Testament chureh. Before the decade of the 
1630s ended, thousands followed in Winthrop’s wake, setting the course for much of 
America's religious history to come. One of live early followers. Roger Williams, set sail 
from Bristol late in 1630 arriving, with his new wife, off Nantasket on Februaiy 5. 16.31. 

Much attention had to be given to the demands of survival in a bitterly cold, barren, 
and unforgiving wilderness, but even in the midst of these basic human challenges, one 
could neither forget nor neglect the religious urgencies that brought the Puritans to live 
colonies in the first place. In recognition of his piety, education, and zeal. Williams was 
asked to lead the newly foimed church in Boston. He declined live honor, however, 
because he recognized that the majority of the congregation still saw themselves as 
members of the Church of England. They intended to complete tlveir program of reform, 
unhindered, until they could show England what a model New Testament church looked 
like. Ai*l then, they confidently believed, their mother country would see the light, puiify 
the national church, and be a beacon of a purer Protestantism to all the Western world. 

Williams was dismayed by what lie regarded as hypocrisy. How could the Puritans 
radically refomi the national church, all the while pretending to still be members of it? 
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How can one. Williams plaintively asked, build a square house of God on the keel of a 
ship? The only honest and lionorable course to take. Williams asserted, was to scrap all 
tradition and begin afresh with only the New Testament as a guide. In this way. the cause 
of Christ would be magnified and the true church would be made manifest. 

Williams had other concerns as well that prevented him from finding complete 
comfon in the civil and ecclesiastical patterns of Massachusetts Bay. The Puritans had 
rejected bishops, but they had not rejected all mingling of the church and the state. The 
civil magistrates in Massachusetts continued to enforce religious duties and to punish 
dissent. They even required unbelievers to swear an oath in court, "so help me God.” 
which Williams saw as a travesty and a plain violation of conscience. Beyond all this. 
Williams, who had early studied the languages of the Indians and sympathetically 
observed their culture, complained that the Massachusetts Bay Colony had done nothing 
to compensate NATIVE AMERICANS for lands that had suddenly been claimed as the 
private property of Englishmen. 

In the space of a mere four years. Williams had raised enough objections and thrown 
down enough challenges to completely unnerve live authorities of the Bay Colony. In 
October 1635. the General Court of Massachusetts Bay passed a sentence of exile against 
Williams for his "new and dangerous opinions." He was given six weeks to leave. 


Williams and Rhode Island 


Williams readily recognized that he could neither remain in Massachusetts Bay nor return 
to England. His alternatives were limited. The Dutch in New Amsterdam were too far 
away and might be even less hospitable than his own countrymen. But between the 
claims of the Dutch and those of Massachusetts, much empty territory lay. Williams set 
out. with the help of the American Indians, to create a colony of his own. with a line 
clearly drawn between the civil and the ecclesiastical orders, and with sensitive regaid for 
the tender consciences of all humankind. 

Making his way on foot through winter snows. Williams, after some six weeks of not 
knowing "what bed or bread did mean." arrived at the headwaters of live Narraganset 
Bay. where he created a small settlement that he called Prov idence—"in a sense of God’s 
merciful Providence to me in my distress." Slowly and never too surely, the colony of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations gradually came into being. Here Williams spent 
most of the remainder of his life I returning to England for a time)—nearly half a 
century—trying to give stability to his colony and life to his vision of a full liberty in all 
matters of the human soul. 

In 1638 Williams joined with twenty other settlers in creating a BAPTIST church, the 
first on .Angl ican soil. The distinguishing feature of this church was its rejection of infant 
baptism, replaced by a "believer's baptism’’ extended to those who made a voluntary 
profession of faith. Religion was viewed as personal, and the commitment to it as 
necessarily wholly free. Williams did not long remain a Baptist, as he soon concluded 
that no church could be fully loyal to the New Testament. Williams continued to defend 
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ihe Baptists as being ihe closest that one could come 10 New Testament Christianity in 
the present age. 

By I MO. with thirty-seven families in residence, the Providence settlers drew up 
fomial articles of agreement. One article made clear the uniqueness of this new urban 
experiment. "We agree. As formerly hath been tire liberties of tire Town, so still to hold 
forth Liberty of Conscience." 

To insure the survival of his tiny colony. Williams went to London in 1643 to obtain a 
charter. This trip enabled him to get some of his writings into print, for Providence did 
not have a pi utter and Boston had no interest in promoting his radical views. His first 
book. A Key into ihe Language of America (1643). proved to be his most popular. A 
sensitive study of the language, culture, and religion of New England American Indians, 
this work won an immediate audience in England and an enduring one in America. The 
situation was otherwise with his second book. The Hloiuly Tenant of Perseiulton. for 
Cauie of Conscience (1644). This book was burned in London almost as soon as it 
appeared, and was widely excoriated in America, nowhere more vigorously than in 
Massachusetts. 

The strong message of The Hloiuly Temail was that tire church and tl>e state must be 
separated for tl>e sake of the church, for the sake of humanity, and for live cause of Christ. 
Williams argued that the joining of these two institutions, ever since the days of the 
Emperor Constantine, had resulted not in lire purity of religion but in the horror of bloody 
persecutions and even bloodier religious wars. 

Anticipating English philosopher John Locke (1632-1704). and very probably 
influencing him as well. Williams argued that all civil power comes from tire people. The 
"divine right of kings ' was a fiction, a costly myth. Governments "have no more power" 
than the people "consenting and agreeing shall betrust them with." Churches, on the other 
hand, had a “divine right" or at least a divine origin. Ordained by God. chartered by 
Christ, they have a status quite apart from that of the civil order. It therefore made no 
sense, according to Williams, to put this divine institution in tire hands of "natural, sinful, 
inconstant men. and so consequently (of) Satan himself." 

Because England was in the midst of a civil war and had no king. Williams abandoned 
hope of receiving a royal charter and instead appealed to Parliament for some legal 
foundation. In March 1644 the relevant Parliamentary committee voted (with two votes 
to spare) for a “Free Charter of Civil Incorporation and Government for the Providence 
Plantations in the Narragansett Bay in New England." 

In the late summer of 1644. William* arrived back home in Rltode Island, where he 
was soon elected "chief Officer" of tire colony, a position he would retain for the next 
three years. Now Ire faced the difficult task of demonstrating how religious liberty 
operated. Some citizens, of course, were ready to treat liberty as a synonym for 
licentiousness, while others thought tire logical corollary of liberty in religion was 
anarchy in politics. To the end of his life. Williams repeatedly contended with these 
perversions of a genuine "soul liberty." 

Because of continuing quarrels over authority, a second trip to London became 
necessary. Joining with John Clarke (1609-1676). leading citizen and Baptist pastor in 
Newport. Williams in 1651 had to leave his family and friends to labor once more on 
behalf of Rhode Island. Conferring with OLIVER CROMWELL (1599-1658) on 
theological issues and working with Parliament on political ones. Williams returned 
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home after two years, leaving Clarke behind to conclude lire tortuous negotiations for a 
new charter. Because lire monarchy was restored in 1660. the new charter, granted in 
1663. was a royal one. more enduring, more authoritative than a mere sole of Parliament. 
The charter granted to the people of Rhode Island "a full liberty in religious 
concernments.” 

While in London. Williams published a tender love letter to his wife, encouraging Iter 
in Iter periods of melancholy or spiritual doubt. This small book, called Experiment* of 
Spiritual Life and Health (1652). reveals Williams's profound and personal piety—a side 
of his career too often obscured or forgotten. For him. this life was a mere shadow of the 
glories to be revealed in the life to come. We should think of ourselves. Williams wrote, 
as passengers on a ship, destined for a heavenly harbor. When persecuted or defeated or 
despondent, we must ’sometimes warm and revive our cold hearts and fainting spirits 
with the assured hope of th*»so victories, those crowns, those harvests, those refreshings 
and fruits...which God hath prepared for them that love hint.” 

In his old age. Williams rowed from Providence to Newport I about thirty miles) in 
order to contest against the Quakers, whose theology he rejected. Although Ire believed 
firmly in religious liberty. Williams did not advocate religious indifference. He argued 
for many days trying to convince tire Quakers that they were wrong, but would never 
permit tire hand of the state to be raised against them to the slightest degree. 

Williams suffered many disappointments, perhaps none so severe as tire "Indian 
uprising” of 1675. known as King Phillip’s War. All of Williams's years of delicate 
negotiation, of careful cultivating of friendships, of scrupulous avoidance of forced 
conversions, came to a brutal end in the furies of New England's bloodiest war. 
Williams's own house went up in fianres. as did his dreams of an intercultural harmony 
between the American Indians and the English. In his last years he also suffered the loss 
of his wife and one of his six children. With ever deepening sorrow he found himself 
writing once more to his friends and neighbors in Providence in 16X2. begging them to 
behave as good citizens should and reminding them that “Our Charter Excels all in New 
England, or the World, as to tire Souls of Men." 

The next year. Williams died. The exact date of his death, like that of his birth, is 
unknown. Instead. America’s commitment to a "full liberty in religious concernments” 
stands as his enduring monument. 
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WILSON, THOMAS WOODROW (1856- 

1924) 


Twenty-eighth president of the United States. Wilson, the twenty-eighth president of the 
United Stales (1913-19211. was bom in a Presbyterian manse in Staunton. Virginia. 
Among his ancestors were Presbyterian ministers on both sides of his family, and the 
family of his first wife. Ellen Axson Wilson, also included Presbyterian ministers. His 
father. Dr. Joseph Ruggles Wilson, was one of tire founders of the Presbyterian Church in 
the Confederate States of America in 1861. and after the CIVIL WAR he became the 
Stated Clerk and one of the foremost leadeis of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, the southern branch of American PRESBYTERIANISM. 

Wilson was raised in the South and imbued deeply tire ethos of southern 
Presbyterianism. Many contemporaries and subsequent biographers have argued that a 
erueial key to understanding Wilson's personality and politics was his religious faith. 
"My life would not be worth living." he declared as president, "if it were not for the 
driving power of religion, for faith, pure and simple." 

Wilson attended Davidson College for one year and graduated from Princeton 
University in 1879. He attended the University of Virginia Law School but did not 
receive a degree, and after briclly practicing law. entered tire new Ph.D. program in 
politics at the Johns Hopkins University. After receiving his degree, he taught at Bryn 
Mawr College and Wesleyan University and then returned to Princeton. After twelve 
years on the faculty, he became the university's president in 1902. Amidst tire theological 
controversies in American Presbyterianism. Wilson tried to keep Princeton above the 
fray, though personally he had little regard for the arehconservatives in his denomination. 

Wilson resigned and was elected governor of New Jersey in 1910. Quickly 
establishing himself as a reformer and a progressive Democrat. Wilson was elected 
president in 1912 and reelected in 1916. In both foreign and domestic policy , he sought to 
use tire power of the state and the influence of the presidency to bring new order to 
American society and the postwar world. His speeches reflect the missionary spirit of 
Protestantism: for example. Ire said America's role in World War I was "to make the 
world safe for democracy." When he formulated "the Covenant of the League of 
Nations." the title itself revealed the impact of the covenant theological tradition in 
Presbyterianism. Tire philosophical principles of twentieth-century American foreign 
policy were largely forged by Wilson—with both positive and negative consequences— 
and tire influence of his Protestant and Presbyterian heritage helped shape his 
assumptions about society and politics. 
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WINSTANLEY, GERRARD (c. 1609-c. 

1675) 


English church leader. Winslanley was born near or in Wigam, Lancashire. ENGLAND 
in about 1609. After he completed his apprenticeship as a merchant-tailor in London in 
1637 he struggled in business and went bankrupt during the Civil Wats (1643). 
Winstanley and his wife. Susan, tried to reesiablish themselves in Cobham. Surrey during 
the 1640s but failed. During this period Winstanley claimed to have had a deeply spiritual 
experience that led to his involvement with a group called live Diggers. 

Winstanley became a leader of live Digger movement in 1649-1650. Fotty to fifty 
people tiied to cultivate the common laird at St. George’s Hill in Walton-on-Thames and 
then in tire neighboring parish of Cobham. Harassed by the local population at both sites, 
these experiments in communal living failed by Easter 1650. His life afterw ard is cloudy, 
but it seems that his first wife predeceased him. he remarried, fatheied two sons, and 
became a com chandler and Quaker before his death in London in 1675 (see FRIENDS. 
SOCIETY OF i. 

Like most Christians, Winstanley believed that humanity had fallen from its original 
state of grace. However, little else in his writings is onhodox. He thought private 
property as well as commerce were negative outcomes of the Fall or perhaps even the 
cause of the Fall. He thought that Christ would usher in a communal society upon his 
return, hut Winstanley’s millenarianism is open to interpretation: did he believe in 
Christ’s literal return or would Christ's Spirit bring about personal and societal 
regeneration? Winstanley denounced live mainstream Christian churches, their CLERGY, 
and doctrines as a hindrance to SALVATION. He equated God live Father with Reason; 
God would help bring the victory of the spirit over llesh. Conversely, the DEVIL was not 
a separate being but was tl>e spirit of flesh that tried to rule humanity. Winstanley thought 
God would ultimately save everyone. 

Getrard Winstanley was a radical religious thinker and "communist" who published 
prolific-ally from 1618 to 1652. He was heavily influenced by the radicalism of the 
Protestant REFORMATION and the English Revolution. However, his impact on his 
own day was minimal and he received little attention from scholars until tl>c end of the 
nineteenth century. Since then he has increasingly been recognized as a visionary and a 
gifted socioeconomic theorist, although his works have yielded very different 
interpretations. 

See iil.w Civil War. England. Communism; Millenarians & Mrllennialism 
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WISCONSIN EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN SYNOD 


Third largest of the three major Lutheran church bodies in the United States, after the 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA (ELCA) and the LU THERAN 
CHURCH MISSOURI SYNOD (LCMS). the Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
(WELS) is the most conservative theologically and least involved in interconfessional 
dialogue. It is not a member of ecumenical organizations, such as the WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, or the 
LUTHERAN WOR1J) FEDERATION. Organized in 1850 by pastors with roots in the 
nineteenth-century German AWAKENINGS and in several German mission societies. 
WELS initially exhibited a relaxed Lutheranism. Influenced by C.F.W.WALTHER and 
the LCMS. WELS grew increasingly conservative, joining the LCMS and oilier 
conservative, confessional Lutheran synods in forming the LUTHERAN SYNODICAL 
CONFERENCE <LSCi in 1872. When a bitter controversy over PREDESTINATION 
disrupted the LSC in the 1880s. WELS remained allied with the Missouri Synod in the 
Conference. In 1917 WELS formally merged with several largely German conservative 
Lutheran synods in the upper Midwest. Where midwestem WELS and LCMS 
memberships overlapped, local associations were often jointly formed to create auxiliary 
institutions, such as high schools and homes for the elderly and for the handicapped. 

In 1961 WELS severed its relationship with the LCMS. charging that bv moving into 
closer relationships with the AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH, the LCMS had 
changed and no longer exhibited consistency in doctrine and practice. Because worship, 
including prayer, with tliose who are not in full agreement with WELS. including oilier 
Lutherans, is proscribed as "unionism." WELS pastors may not serve as military 
chaplains. WEI.S prohibits participation in Girl Scouts. Boy Scouts, and most fraternal 
organizations; condemns abortion: and excludes women from the pastorate. The Bible as 
the inspired, inerrant Word of God and the BOOK OF CONCORD constitute WEI-S’s 
doctrinal foundation. Since the 1950s WELS has channeled its energies into the 
development of patochial schools, secondary and post-secondary institutions, and the 
expansion of domestic and foreign outreach. 

See alio Biblical Inerrancy: Doctrine: Lutheranism 
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WITCHCRAZE 


Belief in witchcraft is—like magic and religion—a universal phenomenon. and so is the 
persecution of suspected witches. In Europe a number of clear-cut definitions have 
drastically challenged traditional notions of witchcraft. Each of these interpretations is 
rooted in a specific intellectual environment, and the starting point causes surprise even 
after centuries: Christian demonology equated black and white magic. Founded on the 
thought of the church father St. Augustine (354-430), any kind of magic, and even 
superstitious customs like the wearing of amulets or watching the stars for astrological 
purposes, was thought to rely on a contract between a human being and a demon, the 
DEVIL, either explicitly or implicitly, because the magician expected an effect from a 
ceremony or a thing that in itself could not work. In the wake of the Roman soreery 
scares, and inspired by monotheism, any kind of magic seemed equal to witchcraft <De 
ductrina Christiana. 11:30-40). Magicians and witches were seen as allies of the devil: 
they belonged to the cMtas diaboU. As offenders of the law. biblical (Exodus 22:18) as 
well as Roman, they were to be killed. 


Witches: Real or Not 


In contrast, for theologians of the early and high Middle Ages, like Bishop Burchard of 
Worms (965-1025). author of an influential penitential, whose formulations would 
become pan of Canon Law. witches were individuals who believed they possessed 
poueis that in reality did not exist. Dev ils were equated with pagan gods, which were not 
too powerful in comparison to Jesus Christ, and witches were merely considered to he 
deceived by devilish illusions. They were not to be killed, but corrected and educated 
(Corrector Burchaidi. Deere tar tun hint liglnli. in Paimlogia Latina 140. cols. 491- 
1090). The rise of heretical movements changed the perspective. Some late medieval 
theologians, like the Dominican inquisitor Heinrich Kramer/Institoris (1430-1505). 
author of the Malleus Malefic anon ("The Witches' Hammer"), imagined witches to be 
members of a conspiracy, directed against Christian society, which was allowed by God 
to cause immense physical and spiritual hardship. The witches' power, although 
supported by the devil with God’s permission, was real. Witches therefore had to he 
physically eradicated, according to both divine and secular law. hammered out by 
virtually any means because exceptional crimes require exceptional measures I Malleus 
Maleficarum. Speyer I486). 

Opponents of witch-hunting generally disapproved of live atrocities, and equated them 
with live persecution of Christians in ancient Rome, although it took Johann Weyer 
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(1515-1588). ihc court physician of duke of Julich-Kleve. to find a nonrelrgious reason. 
The authoi of the most influential early modem book against witchcraft persecutions. 
Weyer was an Erasmian Protestant, who—like presumably his English counterpart 
Reginald Scot <1538-15991—became attached to tire ‘ Family of Love'' and considered 
socalkd w itches to be melancholic females who needed leniency, love, and medical care 
to cure their mental illness. These “witches" were trot strong, but weak, not evil, but sick: 
and they ireeded help, not punishment. Their killtng could not be justified under any 
circumstances, but was to be seen as a “massacre of the innocents" (Dr Praesiiglis 
Daemonum. Basel 1563. preface). 

The European denial of witchcraft is firmly rooted in this pre-Cartesian opposition to 
atrocity, adopted by the representatives of European SPIRITUALISM, rationalism, and 
ENLIGHTENMENT. Because they no longer believed in the existence of witchcraft, for 
them witch killings were an ardent injustice committed by tire authorities, “judicial 
murder." Only a few decades later, however, when the execution of witches already had 
moved into the past, a completely new. postrationalist interpretation turned up. inspired 
by ROMANTICISM. Witches were reinterpreted as personifications of popular 
CULTURE, or even of popular resistance, emphasizing the important role of WOMEN. 
Jacob Grimm (1785-1809). the godfather of language and folklore studies, redefined 
w itches as wise women, hearers of ancient wisdom, unjustly persecuted by the Christian 
churches to destroy European national cultures {Deutsche Mythobgie. Heidelberg 1835). 
The Romantic Paradigm culminated in the fantasies of the French historian Jules 
Michelet (1798-1874). who reinterpreted the witches as heroines of folk medicine, 
victims of feudal suppression, and predecessors of the FRENCH REVOLUTION <Im 
S ortie re. Paris 1862). 

Rationalism, however, remained the dominant ideology among academics during the 
period of INDUSTRIALIZATION. Joseph Hansen (1862-1943). the most influential 
protagonist of the rationalist interpretation and editor of an essential source collection, 
considered witchcraft to be a nonexistent crime, and his interpretation has molded 
historical research up to tire present day. Nevertheless, it must have been evident for 
every one reading the trial records that some of the accused had indeed experimented with 
magic, worked as healers, experienced ecstasies, or even dared to invoke demons, very 
much like their educated male contemporaries, or witches outside Europe. Tire European 
approach to witchcraft over the last two millennia has thus been characterized by 
“invention of tradition." Augustine. Burehaid. Kramer/Institoris. Weyer. Grimm, and 
Michelet were founders of distinctive traditions, the latter two. for instance, of feminist 
and neo-pagan witchcraft. Because of the rise of social theory, the interpretation of 
witchcraft underwent a leap of abstraction around 1900. Since Sigmund Freud (1856- 
1939). hidden desires of omnipotence and aggression, suppressed into the 
subconsciousness, are seen as a driving force of witchcraft fantasies, and witches as 
objects of projection for anxieties and aggression. Emile Durkheim's <1858-1917) idea 
that societies define norms by deviance has molded social anthropology's doctrine that 
witchcraft should be considered to be a means of securing norms, and therefore identity. 
MAX WEBER’S (1864-1920) historical sociology linked the process of rationalization 
in Europe to complex changes in mental as well as economic structures, leading to a 
disenchantment of the world. Bronislaw Malinowski (1884-1942) interpreted witch fears 
and antiwitchcraft movements as symptoms of a crisis in society. European rationalism 
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generally considered magic to be a product of the imagination, a consequence of deficient 
technology, and lack of insight into the laws of nature in a primitive society. 


Protestant Response 


Keith Thomas tried to link the rise of witchcraft persecutions in the sixteenth century to 
the REFORMATION, with its emphasis on the gospel (tola scriptural MARTIN 
LUTHER'S teachings concerning JUSTIFICATION by FAITH alone, and the Calvinist 
doctrine of PREDESTINATION, devaluated and indeed forbade traditional and Catholic 
countermagic. This in turn led to rising feats of bewitching, and therefore to increasing 
witchcraft accusations. According to Thomas. Protestantism forced its adlwrents into the 
intolerable position of asserting the reality of witchcraft, yet denying tire existence of an 
effective and legitimate form of protection or cure. However, tire relationship between 
witchcraft and Protestantism is more complex, and yet diffrcult to define. Pre- 
Reformation persecutions, it scents now. were by far more intensive than formerly 
assumed. Througltout the Middle Ages we can find the burning of witches, with 
occasional w itch panics leading to tire execution of groups of evil conspirators, in archaic 
Northern societies as well as in urbanized centers of Europe. Because of lack of sources, 
the size of these prosecutions, or persecutions, remains guesswork. Clearly there was an 
increasing concern about witchcraft from 1400. when witchcraft and heretical conspiracy 
were amalgamated into a novel supercrime, probably first acknowledged tn the "novas 
sectas." consisting of Jews, heretics, diviners, and sorcerers, mentioned in a papal bull of 
1409 for a Franciscan inquisitor in Savoy <ed. Hansen I900:l6f.>. During large-scale 
persecutions with many hundreds of vie-tims in tl>e late 1420s and 1430s in Savoy, the 
Dauphinl. and the Valais, five contemporary texts report the characteristics of tire new 
heretical seel: apostasy, the contract with the devil, scaled by sexual intercourse between 
humans and demons, explaining the witches' capacity of evil sorcery tmaleficium). of 
flying through the air. the witches' dance (labeled with Jewish terms, first as 
"synagogue." later as "sabbat”). shape-shifting, and other supernatural abilities. From 
then numerous demonologies added substance to these ideas. During a wave of 
persecution in the 1480s the Malleui Maleflcarum (Speyer I486) summarized the 
knowledge about witchcraft, trying to provide a convincing theological fundament and 
practical advice to support the hunting of witches, who were now conceived as being 
primarily female. The Malleus, based on Augustinian theology and Aquinas, remained an 
authority also for Protestant demonologists. 

Renaissance opposition to witch-hunting, it is usually argued, brought the burnings to 
a halt. In Northern Italy the mass burnings dtd indeed stop in the early 1520s. and papal 
inqursitors disappeared from Northern Europe. The Reformation made the break 
definitive and contributed to the decline of witch-beliefs because Protestant theologians 
attacked magic and supernatural agencies in general. In the eyes of Luther. HULDRYCH 
ZW1NGLI. or JOHN CALVIN. Catholic piety and Catholic rites—the veneration of 
SAINTS, live expectation of miracles, the mass, the performance of pilgrimages, and the 
use of sacramentals—were not really different from rural superstitions, and Protestant 
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pamphlets employed terms like "popish sorcery." Radical reformers even denied the 
physical power of live devil, thus questioning tlw demonological concept of witchcraft 
altogether. The focus of tl»c debates shifted away from witchcraft in a decade of 
revolutionary uprisings and world-historical decisions. The flow of demonological 
literature stopped. The "Malleus," l>est-seller of the previous generation with nineteen 
Latin editions in GERMANY. ITALY, and FRANCE, disappeared from the market. 
Some contemporaries harbored the hope that the period of witch persecutions was 
definitively over, and were—like Johann Weycr—appalled to find that they started anew 
w here they had it least expected—in Protestant territories. 

It was indeed the hothouses of the Reformation—Wittenberg and Geneva—that were 
shaken by witch panics. In Wittenberg four people were executed as w itches in 1540, and 
these burnings were part of a first wave of witch-burnings in Saxony. Luther was not 
involved in any of these trials, but also felt no necessity to curb them. This attitude must 
have bewildered Protestants as much as similar occurrences in Geneva. Calvin's Godly 
City had formerly been part of tire witch-ridden Duchy of Savoy, and after its secession 
in the 1530s. followed by religious Reformation, it remained haunted by all kinds of 
strange fears, particularly the idea that the plague was being spread by a hidden 
conspiracy of poisoners, which were gradually transformed into diabolical sorcerers, or 
witches. Shortly after Calvin's arrival, several men were burned, and the Reformer 
himself literally called for the "extirpation" of the "race" of the witches. Likewise there 
were witch burnings in the Protestant Swiss Cantons of Zurich. Bern, and Basle. The 
most surprising ease was DENMARK, which had gone through a tumultuous period of 
civil war and rapid political and religious reforms. For the first time in a Protestant 
territory the panic turned into a large-scale persecution, with peasants hunting witches in 
the open fields Tike wolves " in live approving report of Pedcr Palladius < 1503-15601. the 
leading Danish churchman of his age. Neither Luther, nor Zwingli. nor Calvin denied the 
existence of witches, and Calvinist theologians in particular, like JOHN KNOX or 
Lambert Daneau. perceived the witches' pact with the devil as being diametrically 
opposed to the believers' covenant with God- 


Resurgence of Persecution 


After 1560 the large-scale persecution became the decisive new style of witch-hunting, 
indicating a shift of paradigm from medieval "leniency" to the “Malleus" point of view. 
But why such a sudden change of mind? Researchers have pointed to the hardening of the 
confessional boundaries after the impact of CALVINISM and. simultaneously, posl- 
Tridentine Catholicism, or COUNTER-REFORMATION. Furthermore, the process of 
state formation or nation building was speeding up in Europe, allowing for a tighter grip 
on the religious or superstitious beliefs of the subjects, and state formation and 
confessionalism were intertwined in the process of CONFESSIONALIZATION. 
Concerning criminal procedure, the introduction of inquisitorial law was emphasized as 
one of the most important results of the reception of Roman Law. From then on. a public 
prosecutor would "ex officio" act on behalf of live state, with torture as a legal instrument 
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to obtain infomiaiion or confessions from the suspects. Tliis was particularly dangerous 
in conjunction with the idea of a witches’ sabbat because suspects were asked to name 
their accomplices. However, the social environment also changed dramatically, with 
more frequent mortality crises, which can be related to the climatic deterioration of the 
Little Ice Age. 

It is telling that within live Lutheran camp a sharp controversy on weather and 
weather-making witches was conducted during tire 1560s. involving major Lu-theran 
reformers like JOHANN BRENZ. Johannes Alber. Wilhelm Bidembach. and Weyer. 
Full-fledged Protestant demonologies slatted with the hunger crisis of 1570. partly in 
reaction to widespread witch panics from Geneva to Zurich, partly resulting from the 
necessity to reshape the old teachings of the “Witches' Hammer" for Protestant purposes. 
Zwingli’s successor HEINRICH BULLINGER (1504-1575) published the first 
Reformed demonological advice "On Witches" in 1571. Calvin’s successor Lambert 
Daneau (1530-1596) followed one year later (Lei Sortiert. 1572). as well as the leading 
Geiman Calvinist THOMAS ERASTUS < 1524-15831 (Difpulallti tie I,i/nlls ten sirigibut. 
Basel 1572). Tire fust Danish demonology was published in 1575 by Nils Hemntingsen. 
who inspired the demonological writings of King James VI of SCOTLAND 
( Demimologle . Edinburgh 1598) during the king's wedding nip to Copenhagen. 

Post-Reformation witch-hunting started within the Protestant camp, but from 1580 
massive persecutions in live Spanish Netherlands, in Luxembourg, live Franche-ComuL in 
Lorraine, and in some prince-bishoprics of live Holy Roman Empire (Trier. Main/. 
Cologne. Eichstatt. Wurzburg, and Bamberg) clearly outstripped the Protestant territories 
in terms of witch burnings. All of these territories saw many hundreds of executions, and 
Cologne. Mainz. Lotraine. and the Spanish Netherlands as many as 2.000 in the decades 
between 1580 and 1630. when witch-hunting climaxed in Europe. Sonw Protestant 
authors sought to use these atrocities and branded them as popish. However promising, 
this perspective proved unsustainable, given that the most important Catholic countries 
like Spain and Portugal (including their vast colonies), live papal and other Italian States. 
France. Austria, and Bavaria executed only few witches. On the other hand, some 
Protestant countries saw massive persecutions. In Pays de Vaud. subject to the reformed 
Swiss Canton of Berne, no less than 970 individuals were burned for witcltcraft between 
1581 and 1620. scattered across ninety-one local jurisdictions. It is quite likely that more 
than 1.200 people were sentenced to death in the Pays de Vaud in more than 2.000 trials. 
The Bernese government explained in a decree that the peasantry was "driven by poverty, 
despair...envy, hatred, spirit of revenge." 


Indut-ncc of Institutioas 


Recent surveys have narrowed down the overall numbers of suspects legally killed for 
witchcraft to 50.000 to 60,000 in Europe between 1400 and 1800. certainly not less, or 
more. This is by far less than previously assumed, but we must bear in mind that this is 
the tip of an iceberg, with at least twice as many people tried in court, and even more 
informally threatened with denunciation or slander. Recent research has arrived at the 
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conclusion lhai not confession, but the strength or weakness of (political, legal, social, 
and religious) institutions determined tlse treatment of witchcraft during the crucial 
decades around 1600. Wealthy and powerful countries with established institutions, like 
ENGLAND, the NETHERLANDS, or the Palatinate, could suppress popular protest and 
religious zeal, with the exception of brief per iods of anarchy, such as during the English 
CIVIL WAR. To take an example from the Holy Roman Empire, where presumably half 
of all European witches w ere killed, the government of the Electoral Palatinate I about 
300.000 inhabitants! held a strong grip on the lower courts, which were threatened with 
immediate punishment for any irregularities. Because live privy councilors in Heidelberg 
did not believe in witchcraft, much like live members of the law faculty and the medical 
faculty at the university, they would not permit witch trials. The Palatine Privy Council 
strictly forbade live use of torture, and ordered the release of live prisoners if there was not 
suffreient circumstantial evidence—which there rarely was in witchcraft accusations. The 
result is striking: no witches were executed in live Palatinate. 

It is an interesting question whether the Palatine attitude toward witchcraft had 
anything to do with Calvinism at all. given that live Calvinist clergy fiercely opposed the 
government's attitude. Erastus as its most eminent member pointed firmly to Geneva and 
asked for systematic persecutions. On the other hand, some of live staunchest Calvinist 
opponents of witch-hunting sought refuge in live Palatinate, such as Herman Witekind 
(1524-1603) and Anton Pratorius (c. 1560-1614). who both denied the existence of 
witches. What we can learn from the example of live Palatinate is that a number of 
convenient stereotypes do not really work. Certainly its subjects suffered from live usual 
crises, and as vine growers they were vulnerable to climatic hardship. The Electorate, 
politically almost as tTagnxmted as Electoral Mainz, was surrounded by I rots pots of 
witch-hunting. The government's determined attitude, however, made no concessions to 
either populace or clergy, and managed to avoid die execution of witches. Territories 
with weak institutions and difficulties in guaranteeing survival in years of hardship, were 
certainly more likely to be prone to moral entrepreneurs, or to pressure from the 
populace. Except for Swiss Calvinist Cantons like Vaud and Grisons. this was the case in 
middle-sized earldoms where state formation had failed, as for instance the various 
territories of the Counts of Nassau, the relatives of Maurice of Nassau-Orange (1567— 
1625). where 400 witches were burned. In a similar position were the related counts of 
Isenburg-Bildingen. with another 400 victims: the counts of Schaumburg and of Lippc. 
with about 300 witch burnings each; and the Landgraviate Hessen-Kassel. a larger 
territory with more elaborate structures, which still saw a surprising 250 victims. 
Scotland was politically consolidated but economically marginal. As in Central Europe, 
there had been a rising awareness of witchcraft from the early 1560s and a peak in the 
1580s; but twice in the 1590s. again in the late 1620s. and once more in the 1660s 
Scotland was shaken by waves of frenzied witch persecution, with about 1.350 executed 
in something like 2.300 trials between 1560 and 1700. in a country of roughly 900.000 
inhabitants. 

If we look at Lutheran Europe, we can again find that states with rudimentary 
institutions saw many witch trials. The Duchy of Mecklenburg, a territory of roughly 
200.000 inhabitants with fragmented jurisdiction, saw close to 4.000 witch trials between 
1560 and 1700. with an estimated 2.000 victims between 1600 and 1670. as many in as in 
the most affected Catholic principalities. In the neighboring Duchy of Pomerania, another 
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fiequemly divided territory. Iherc were at least 1.000 trials, and maybe twice as many, 
with at least 600 victims. Similarly in the twin duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, the 
former under Danish, the latter under Impciiai law. theic were at least 600 victims. The 
persecutions in Denmark flared up in the 1570s and again in 1590. remaining endemic 
after 1600. apparently adding up to about 1.000 victims. For the territories in Thuringia, 
fragmented between dozens of Saxon lines and other counts and princes, the estimates 
come to between 1.000 and 1.500 trials, with at least 500 victims, distributed over dozens 
of independent territories. There were more than 100 burnings alone under the dukes of 
Saxe-Coburg. famous for their dynastic connections all over Europe. In curious debates 
the Lutheran clergy tried to stimulate more severe persecutions, pointing to the 
Franconian prince-bishops as an example, whereas the lawyers referred to Catholic 
Bavaria in their attempt to restrain the clerical zeal. The superintendent Johann Matthaus 
Meyfahrt (1590-16421 probably published the most emotional pamphlet against witch 
trials ever in 1635. 

Them are only vague suggestions about the extent of the persecutions for some major 
Lutheran territories, such as the Electorate of Brandenburg, whose ruler adopted 
Calvinism in 1613. but left live Lutheran orthodoxy intact. The territory's university at 
FrankfurUOder issued about 269 legal opinions in cases of witchcraft. Consolidated, 
strong Lutheran territories like Electoral Saxony had. despite its harsh laws, a 
surprisingly low death toll, probably because of a tight superv ision of the lower courts by 
the central government, very much like in the Lutheran Duchy of W'Urttemberg. Although 
Saxony and WUrttemberg were larger and more densely populated than other German 
territories, the number of victims seems to have remained under 3(X) in both of these 
slates. If it is correct that 350 witches were killed in Lutheran NORWAY and another 
twenty-two in ICEl-AND. this could mean that the persecution was by far more intensive 
there. The persecution was less severe in SWEDEN. FINLAND, and Estonia, and 
generally ended by live end of the seventeenth century. 


English Events 


How closely witch scares were connected to extraordinary situations can be seen from the 
persecutions of live self-appointed Witch Finder General. Mathew Hopkins (7-1648). 
who managed to use lire turmoil of the English Civil War to launch the greatest ever 
witch persecution in England, in a situation where apocalyptic and millennial fears and 
hopes were mushrooming. This son of a Calvinist minister felt disturbed by the 
prevalence of witches in his region in the winter of 1644-1645. and his concerns were 
obviously shared by others, as he outlined himself {Tie Discoverie of Witches. London 
1647). The imperfect nature of the surviving records makes any reconstruction difficult, 
but estimates suggest that at least 250 individuals were tried, and a minimum of 100. but 
perhaps considerably higher numbers, were executed for witchcraft during these 
persecutions, which also demonstrate that fantasies of demonic witchcraft were anything 
but absent from England. There were earlier occasions that had the potential for a large- 
scale persecution—for instance, live Lancashire trials of 1633-1634. where at least 
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nineteen witches weic executed—whereas another sixty were under suspicion, and some 
jailed, with several dying in prison. The confessions show the fully developed fantasy of 
a witches' sabbat. reveal ideas about a pemiancnt meeting point in the forest of Pendle. 
where the witches flew for feasting and dancing, shape-shifting and having sexual 
intercourse, where they adored the devil, and practiced harmful magic. This persecution, 
stopped by the Privy Council, brought to light a remarkable divide between Puritan 
zealots (see PURITANISM) and Anglican moderates isee ANGLICANISM), reminding 
us of tire fact that all major English demonologies were published by Puritan divines 
(George Gifford. Henry Holland. WILLIAM PERKINS. James Mason. Alexander 
Roberts. Thomas Cooper. Richard Bernard), whereas those advocating moderate 
skepticism after the Restoration, like Joseph Glanvill (1636-1680) and Meric Casaubon 
(1599-1671). were Anglican ministers, inclined to restore unity and order, and more 
concerned about atheism than witchcraft. It may be premature to draw parallels to the 
differences between moderate Lutherans and zealous Calvinists in Central Europe, but it 
seems psychologically likely that those who aspired to a Godly Republic would be more 
easily tempted to adopt the role of moral entrepreneurs, whether they where Presbyterian 
divines like J a lives Carmichael or Catholic zealots like Peter Canisius. For both, the 
devil's pact was an inversion of the covenant with God and. again for both, witch-hunting 
served as an instrument to raise attention for their cause. 

Because of the diversity of development, it is impossible to say that witch trials 
stopped earlier in Protestant countries. Certainly in England and the Netherlands, 
however, the general rejection of witch beliefs as a political issue gained momentum 
during the second half of the seventeenth century and infested the culture of 
enlightenment all over Europe. Protestant debates on witchcraft, launched by radical 
denials in England (John Wagstaffe. The Question of Witchcraft Debated. London 1669). 
the Netherlands (Balthasar Bekker. De Betoverde Weereld Amsterdam 1691). and 
Northern Germany (CHRISTIAN THOMASIUS. De crimine maguie. Halle 1701) 
effectively terminated witch trials in these areas, and served to curb high-dying 
churchmen. When witch burnings kept on in Southern Germany. Austria, and even 
Nonhem Italy. Protestants consoled themselves that all of these countries were Catholic, 
and therefore backward by defrnition. However, these stereotypes, or certainties, were 
fragile, given that the last legal killings of witches took place in Calvinist Swiss Cantons 
like the Grison and Glarus. As late as 1782 the scandalous trial of Glarus against the 
maidservant Anna GOldi (1734-1782) took place. Although her indictment was 
venefletion. this was clearly a witch trial, emphasizing the devil’s pact and harmful magic 
against her employer's children, who served as accusers. Her execution took place on 
June 18. 1782. and triggered a storm of protest. Protestant intellectuals were horrified. 
The enlightened Lutheran historian August Ludwig SchlOzer (1735-1809) coined the 
term judicial murder (.JustizjnordI on this occasion (Abermaliger Justizmord in dec 
Schweiz, in Siots-An;elgen. Bd. 2 (1783): 273-277). 
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Modern Wltchcraze 


Disbelief in witchcraft became a marker of ihe European civilization. Modern skepticism 
can be traced back to early modern attempts to build on the medieval perception that 
witchcraft was illusionary. Applied to her colonies in America. AUSTRALIA. Asia, and 
AFRICA, this European attrtude usually caused discontent among indigenous peoples 
because it seemed as if the colonial authorities were aiming at protecting the evildoers. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, illegal witch killings were conducted in RUSSIA, and 
among indigenous peoples in MEXICO and the UNITED STATES. Throughout the 
twentieth century, before and after decolonization, violent anti-witchcraft movements 
swept through sub-Saharan Africa, with about 10.000 victims in Tanzania alone. Only 
recently tire "modernity of witchcraft'' has been emphasized—the adaptive capacities of 
witch beliefs to the challenges of a globalized world. Some Protestant sects capitalize on 
the tremendous fears of witchcraft, as for instance tire Zionist Christian Church in 
SOUTH AFRICA. With witchcraft and related purification tiles moved to the center of 
its activities. "African’’ churches are gaining ground in the competition with traditional 
main currents of Protestantism, becoming the fastest growing churches in the world. 
Witches and witch-hunts are no closed chapter in history, and the witch craze will 
continue to haunt us in lire future. 
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WITHERSPOON, JOHN (1723-1794) 


Scotch-American presbyterian theologian. John Witherspoon was a notable Presbyterian 
leader in both Scotland and the United States during the eighteenth century, but be was 
even more important for the history of Protestantism as an intellectual mediator—first, 
between ENLIGHTENMENT and Protestant forms of thought, and second, between 
evangelical Protestant theology and revolutionary whig politics. The complexity of 
Witherspoon's eventful life is suggested by the fact that he began his public career as an 
embattled spokesman for the marginalized "little people" of patronage-iidden Scotland, 
but by his death on November 15. 1794 he had become an honored founding father of the 
new United States of America. 


Personal History 


Withe is poon was horn in Gifford. Scotland, a few days before February 10. 1723. the 
date his baptism was recoided. His father, who was tire parish minister, joined his mother 
Anne I Walker) in training the young Witherspoon in general Christian piety as well as 
the specific tenets of the CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. Witherspoon was an eager learner 
and received an M.A. from tire University of Edinburgh when he was only sixteen years 
old. After fuither theological study, he was licensed for the ministry in 1743. and in 
January 1745 began serv ice as the Church of Scotland minister in Beitlr. Ayrshire. By the 
time he moved in June 1757 to tire larger, more prosperous Laigh Kirk in Paisley. 
Witherspoon bad begun to make a mark in Scottish public life as a champion of tire anti- 
patronage faction in tire Church of Scotland. Witherspoon spoke, against those who 
adjusted Kirk’s historic Calvinism to upper-class social noims and the more secular 
learning of tire Scottish ENLIGHTENMENT, for a "popular party" that sought veto 
power for local congregations when tlrey disliked the minister selected for them by a 
heieditary patron. Witherspoon’s best-known work on behalf of the popular party was a 
satire entitled Ecclesiastical Characteristics, which ridiculed the moderates for preferring 
polite respectability to Scotland's traditional people's Calvinism. Witherspoon's oilier 
noteworthy polemics included an attack on the stage, a fast-day sermon linking religious 
uprightness and national prosperity, and an exhortation assaulting clerical meddling in 
public affairs. 

While he was poking fun at the moderates. Witherspoon was also publishing 
constructive theological works on the relationship between justification and holy living 
< 1756) and on regeneration (1764). Printed sermons also brought him wider attention at 
home, and soon abroad. A 1753 contribution to The Scots Magazine, in which Ik 
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defended the reliability of physical and moral perceptions, was the first of his writings to 
be read in America. In this article. Witherspoon's defense of the common perceptions of 
ordinary people was close enough to arguments later advanced by Thomas Reid f 1710— 
17%) and other philosophers of "SCOTTISH COMMON SENSE REALISM" to at least 
paitially justify Witherspoon's claim to have anticipated the major principles of their 
work. 

When the trustees of the College of New Jersey (later Princeton University) were 
faced with a vacancy as president in 1766. they asked Witherspoon to fill the position. 
Their hope was that he might revive the fortunes of tire college, hut also help reunite 
America's Old Light and New Light Presbyterians, who had divided as a result of the 
colonial Great Awakening. Almost as soon as he arrived in America in 1768. 
Witherspoon was an immediate success as educator, churchman, politician, and thinker. 
At tire college he reorganized instruction around lectures and placed fresh emphasis on 
public speaking. Witherspoon added to a rapidly expanding reputation through the 
fundraising tours he made to New York. Philadelphia. Virginia, and New England. Soon 
Princeton was attracting nearly as many students as Yale: in the five years before 1776. it 
produced more graduates <25 per year) than ever before in its history. The destruction of 
the CIVIL WAR. with Princeton itself a battle site, delivered a great setback to the 
college's fortunes, but Witherspoon's reputation guaranteed its survival thiviugh 
desperate days. 

As the tiustees had Imped. Witherspoon also became a leading figure in live expansion 
and then reorganization of live PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. Under Witherspoon's 
tenure, the number of Princeton students entering the Presbyterian ministry did decline, 
but Witherspoon still personally trained about one-third of the ministers, who in 1789 
created a new general assembly to organize Presbyterian efforts in the new country. In 
addition. Witherspoon's moderate evangelical theology and his reputation as a patriot 
won approval from New Lights and Old Lights alike. Witlserspoon served on several of 
the committees that prepared live way for a national general assembly. When that general 
assembly met for the first time in 1789. he drafted several of the constituting documents 
and he was selected to preach the opening sermon. 


Politics and Religion 


For bioader Protestant purposes. Witherspoon's leadership in joining Christian interests 
to the republican foundations of American politics was a major achievement. The 
Scottish minister who had spoken out against atbitrarv ecclesiastical power in his native 
country soon became a spokesperson against aihitrary political power in his adopted land. 
James Madison's father, in fact, sent his son to study at Princeton because he was so 
impressed with Witherspoon's defense of liberty. When, in response to the perception of 
British tyrannical acts. New Jersey began to organize in defense of its freedoms. 
Witherspoon was a leader in that process, too. In 1774 he became a member of his local 
county's Committee of Coite-spondence. and on June 22. 1776. he was selected as a New 
Jersey delegate to live Continental Congress. Shortly after arriving in Philadelphia to take 
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that position, he voted in favor of independence and so became the only clergyman to 
sign tire Declaration. Witherspoon remained a representative in Congress for most of the 
rest of the war. during which time he serv ed on over one hundred committees. On behalf 
of the Congress he wrote pamphlets attacking tire inflationary use of paper money and 
also penned recantations for two Loyalist printers whom the Congress wanted to silence. 
After the war Ire was elected to the New Jersey legislature in 1783 and 1789. and in 1787 
was a member of the New Jersey convention that approved the Constitution. 

Before militaiy conflict began with the British. Witherspoon had rallied citizens of 
New Jersey to the patriot cause through newspaper essays. After the start of tire war. he 
preached a memorable sermon on May 17. 1776. which was entitled 'Tire Dominion of 
Providence over the Passions of Men." This sermon praised God for turning British ac ts 
of tyranny into good for the colonies, its published version also included a powerful 
appeal to Witherspoon's fellow immigrants from Scotland to join the patriot cause. With 
such efforts. Witherspoon was among the few orthodox or evangelical Christians of the 
177(>s to emerge as leaders in the patriot movement. (The UNtTARIANISM of 
THOMAS JEFFERSON (1743-1826) and John Adams 11734-1826). oi the extreme 
reticence about expressing personal religious opinions characteristic of George 
Washington |I732-1799| and JAMES MADISON (1749-1812). were far more common 
among the major founders.) Yet in the wake of Witherspoon's efforts, many leaders in 
later generations would continue his work of linking traditional Christianity to the 
republican verities of tire American founding. 


Enlightenment and Theology 


For the history of theology. Witherspoon's importance lay in his reorientation of 
intellectual activity at Princeton away from the pietistic idealism associated with earlier 
colonial revivalism toward the contmonsense and scientific principles of the Scottish 
Enlightenment. One of Witherspoon's first actions as president of Princeton was to 
banish what he called the "immaterialism" of Irish Bishop George Berkeley 11685-1753) 
along with the theocentric ethics of American minister JONATHAN EDWARDS (1703- 
1758). both of whose books were being read at Princeton before he arrived. For his own 
lectures on moral philosophy and divinity. Witherspoon drew heavily on the ideas of his 
former moderate opponents in Scotland, especially tire moral philosophy of Francis 
Hutcheson 11694-1746). who made the natural moral sense the keystone of his ethics. 

As Witherspoon expounded it. the philosophy of common sense became the 
foundation for useful knowledge of many kinds. Common sense defended the reality of 
the physical world and so allowed a wholehearted commitment to natural philosophy 
ti.e.. science). It defined human relationships after the model of lire physical sciences and 
so demonstrated the rationality of politics. It drew an analogy between external and 
internal sensations and so facilitated a science of morals, it pictured theology as 
dependent upon reason and so paved tire way for an apologetic of scientific respectability. 

Where the leading Calvinists in colonial America had based true virtue on the 
workings of divine grace. Witherspoon tat least after arriving in the New World) was 
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able to find a ground foi virtuous behavior in tire naturally given moral capacities (the 
"common moral sense") of all humanity. Witherspoon's lectures on divinity assured 
students that reason contained no inherent criticism of revelation, and that the positive 
teachings of scripture reflected both sound reason and "the state of human nature." In his 
foimal lectures Witherspoon secured as interested in demonstrating the reasonableness of 
Christianity as in exploring tire standard themes of Calvinistic theology. 

By providing Princeton with a philosophical basis derived from Scottish moral 
philosophy and by replacing a New England tradition strongly undei the influence of 
Jonathan Edwards. Witherspoon brought Presbyterians into the mainstream of eighteenth- 
century British-Anterican theology. From the newer perspective. Witherspoon could 
demonstrate through reason and science the tiuthfulness of revelation instead of 
presupposing revelation as tire foundation for science and reason. Witherspoon's new 
moral philosophy lacked tire harmony of theology, ethics, and epistemology that Edwards 
had provided, but by compensation Witherspoon avoided the taint of immaterialisnt 
carried by Edw ards's intense theocentricism. The fact that Witherspoon championed both 
divinity and science as compatible forms of truth, and that Ire was a pious subscriber to 
the WESTMINSTER CONFESSION of faith, testified to his links with historic 
Calvinism. Yet beneath a common commitment to broadly Calvinistic theology, a 
significant move was occulting from idealism, metaphysics, and conversion to realism, 
ethics, and morality. 

Witherspoon was a key figure in later Presbyterian theological history. His immediate 
successor at Princeton. Samuel Stanhope Smith (1751-1819. president 1795-1812). 
carried Enlightenment commitments even further in the direction of a reasonable 
Christianity. However. Witherspoon had other stu-dents. like tl>e influential Philadelphia 
minister. Ashbel Green (1762-1848). who construed Witherspoon's influence in more 
traditional terms. When a faction under Green's leadership ousted Smith from the 
College of New Jersey and founded Princeton Theological Seminary (both in 1812). that 
faction made more of Witherspoon's Calvinism than of his contmonsense rationality. 
Witherspoon's combination of commitments to the eighteenth-century Enlightenment and 
to historic Calvinist orthodoxy continued to shape—sometimes confusedly—American 
Presbyterian theology for more than a centuiy. 

Witherspoon was a complex figure. In the Scottish part of his career his piety tended 
to be apolitical, and his polemical interests made him an opponent of Francis Hutcheson 
and tire era's new moral philosophy. By contrast, in America he became an eager 
supporter of a political revolution: in his labors as college teacher and publishing minister 
he also borrowed liberally from Hutcheson in building his own version of common-sense 
ethics. The consistency in this career was Witherspoon's resistance to power (whether the 
moderate direction of the Scottish church or Parliament's designs for the American 
colonies). Witherspoon's own religious convictions—sincere Calvinism adjusted to his 
era's new forms of ethical reasoning—also ivmained relatively stable throughout his 
career, even if those convictions played out somewhat differently in America than they 
had in Scotland. As the only clergyman among the American founding fathers, and as a 
leader in education, church, and theology, Wulwrspoon was one of live key bridging 
figures in a rapidly changing age. 
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WOLFF, CHRISTIAN (1679-1754) 


German theologian. Wolff was bom in Breslau on January 24. 1679 and died April 9. 
1754 in Halle. One of the most influential German philosophers of the eighteenth 
century, his literary output was immense, with extensive scries of books, covering the 
entire range of philosophical topics in addition to the natural sciences, in both Latin and 
German. 

Wolff studied THEOLOGY, mathematics, and philosophy in Jena beginning in 1699. 
With the help of GOTTFRIED WILHELM LEIBNIZ he seemed a position at HALLE, 
then a stronghold of PIETISM, teaching first mathematics and then philosophy. Wolff 
was a moderate rationalist. This means that, although remaining within the bounds of 
theological ORTHODOXY as he perceived it. I>e valued tl>c use of reason as a means of 
defending and elucidating truths that he believed to be amenable to rational inquiry. 
Although early in his career he held that revelation dries not include truths that human 
reason can discover, eventually he adopted the strategy of separating religious truths into 
two classes: revealed truths that can be neither discovered nor comprehended by human 
reason (in his terminology, “pure” revealed truths) and revealed truths that can be 
discovered and comprehended by reason ("mixed" truths, the subject of natural 
theology). An example of the first sort is the Trinity. Wolff did not doubt that this 
DOCTRINE is revealed in the BIBLE, however, tire philosopher cannot go beyond 
acknowledging it as revealed because tire doctrine transcends reason's powers. The 
second son of revealed truths have to do with God as creator and preserver and with our 
moral duties towaid God. 

This distinction yielded several results. Fust. Wolff believed firmly in the agreement 
of reason and revelation. As noted, this did not mean that all revealed truths could be 
comprehended by reason. In tire case of pure revealed truths human reason must, he held, 
submit to revelation. Nonetheless, although revelation might transcend reason, it would 
never contradict reason. Pure revealed tiuths were not. he argued, irrational. Second, this 
distinction meant that the methods of philosophy and natural theology on the one hand 
were quite different from those of revealed theology on the other. Wolff was thus careful 
to establish a firm demarcation between philosophy and revealed theology. 

Wolff s philosophical intent was quite conservative. He had no intention of subverting 
orthodox theology and in fact sought, where appropriate, to support it philosophically. 
Certainly many of his students believed his was the best philosophical defense of the 
Christian faith available. However, his conviction that reason and revelation do not 
conflict was inevitably taken to mean that human reason functions as the standard by 
which doctrines are evaluated. Further, his attempt to demarcate philosophy from 
theology tended to make philosophy an autonomous discipline, loosed from orthodox 
theological moorings. The possibility of academic philosophy free of ecclesiastical 
doctrine was disconcerting to many in his day. 
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Pietist Opposition 


Wolff ian afoul of ccitain Pietist theologians, notably AUGUST HERMANN FRANKE 

< 1663-1627) and Joachim Lange 11670-17441. while at Halle. Thctc were several points 
of dispute. For one. Wolff understood philosophy to encompass the entire range of 
essences, that is. of entities insofar as they are logically possible. The Pietists felt that this 
made philosophy into a more comprehensive and hence more significant science than 
theology. They also objected to his elevating God's understanding over God's will 

< because the range of possible being known by God is more extensive than the range of 
actual being created by God). Representing God primanly as an understanding mind 
seemed to suggest too great a similarity between God and the human mind. They were 
further bothered by tl»e fact that God's omnipotence seemed compromised, given that 
God's will cannot, in Wolffs view, change eternal truths and the essences of things. 
They were also disturbed by his view of human good as being centered in happiness 
instead of in the moral familiar and evangelical framework of SIN and redemption. 

Controversy with the Pietist theologians at Halle broke out in earnest in 1719 on the 
appearance of the German version of his book on metaphysics. Students were warned 
against attending his lectures and were used as informants to report on his lectures. The 
situation came to a head in 1721 when Wolff gave a lecture on Chinese ethics. In it he 
asserted the agreement between the wisdom of tlie Chinese and his own philosophy, thus 
arguing for a natural and universal basis of human ETHICS and implicitly denying that 
ethics rests on revelation. Tlie Pietists went on the offensive and. after a considerable 
amount of political maneuvering, both inside and outside tlie university, they persuaded 
the king. Friedrich Wilhelm I. in 1723 to banish Wolff on pain of death. 

Wolff taught at Marburg until 1740. Here he composed a series of philosophical works 
in Latin parallel to his German works. As a result of his experiences in Halle he became 
something of a caute cJMbre and Ire received numerous invitations to accept teaching 
positions. Meanwhile tire controversy in Halle sparked a debate throughout the Gentian 
universities about the merits and dangers of Wolffs philosophy. After some initial 
setbacks Wolffs followers began to win the war of public opinion by presenting Wolff's 
philosophy not only as orthodox but as a valuable apologetic tool. National pride also 
entered into the issue because in 1733 Wolff was made a member of tire French 
Academy, the first German since Leibniz to be so honored. At length, after more political 
maneuvering and a public relations campaign to convince tire king that Wolff's 
philosophy was an important defense against atheism. Wolff was recalled to Halle, and 
study of his philosophy was made virtually mandatory. In 1745 he was made a prince of 
the Holy Roman Empire. 


Assessment 


Wolff is not considered to have been a first-iate philosopher on the Older of 1-eibniz or 
IMMANUEL KANT. His place in history is secured by two contributions. First, he 
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created a vocabulary of German philosophical terms and thus contributed to the 
development of German philosophy. Second, he conveyed to the German academic world 
the importance of methodological rigor in philosophy. Consequently his importance lies 
more in his influence than in his ideas. As the most influential German philosopher in the 
peiiod between Leibniz and Kant. Wolff s moderate rationalism issued a challenge to the 
assumptions and methods of orthodox theology while providing a rigorous but also 
conservative alternative to the destructive brand of rationalism found in FRANCE and 
ENGLAND. 
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WOLLASTON, WILLIAM (1660-1724) 


English deist. Wollaston was born on March 26. 1660. at Coton-Clanfoid. Staffordshire. 
England. He was educated at Sidney-Sussex College. Cambridge, where he took an M.A. 
in 1681. after which he became an Anglican priest. He married into a London merchant 
family and began to write on moral philosophy. By far his most significant work was The 
Religion of Nature Delineated (1722). in which he considered the relationship between 
morality and nature. Wollaston stated that his "fundamental maxim” was "that whoever 
acts as if things were so. or not so. doth by his acts declare, that they are so. or not so: as 
plainly as Ire could by words, and with more reality.” Moral goodness consists in acting 
in a natural way. whereas immorality is out of sync with NATURAL LAW. To 
Wollaston. Tiuth is hut a conformity to nature..." His book was widely read in Britain 
and the American colonies, and reflects a broader trend in eighteenth-century 
ANGLICANISM toward theorizing a simpler, more moralistic Christianity that did not 
rely on special revelation. 

Like JOHN TILLOTSON. Wollaston did not deny biblical revelation but hoped that 
Christians could tuin towaid a reasonable moralism that would defuse many of the 
previous century's church conflicts. Some have labeled Wollaston a deist, and although 
his work may seem to have deistie implications, he did not directly question any orthodox 
Christian precepts, nor did his failure to appeal to divine revelation imply a denial of such 
(see DEISM). The Religion of Nature Delineated was published in 1724. and Wollaston 
died on October 24 the same year. He was buued at Great Finborough. Suffolk. England. 
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WOMANIST THEOLOGY 


Womanist theology articulates the reality of living in relationship with divinity and 
humanity as a woman and as a person of color. In broad teims. womanist theology 
affirms the full personhood and divine image of all humanity and combats oppression on 
multiple fronts in response to live presence and activity of God in the cosmos. Black 
LIBERATION THEOLOGY and FEMINIST THEOLOGY provide both conversation 
paitners and earlier, formative space for womanist theology. The combination of the 
overwhelming majority of male black liberation theologians and predominately white 
feminist theologians of live 1960s and 1970s failed to consistently and coherently addrcss 
the spiritual and social reality of black women in the continental UNITED STATES. 
Emerging in live 1980s. womanist theology is in pait a response to sexism in black 
liberation theology and racism in the feminist movement. Womanist theologians affirm 
that women of color have a unique perspective of and on human experience and divine 
matters, which cannot be replicated and without which human consideration of the divine 
mystery is incomplete and inadequate. Womanist theology is particularly communal, with 
the primary locus the black church in North America; however, the global church also 
functions as a site of womanist theology. Womanist theologians are ordained pastors, 
preachers, and lay church leaders and members. Protestant and Catholic, as well as 
scholar and community activists. Womanist theologians are concerned with live health 
and wholeness—spiritual, social, economic, educational, and ecological—of all people of 
color. 


“Proto-Womanism” 


Religious and intellectual work of women of color negotiating the intersection of 
GENDER and ETHNICITY within live context of the divine-human encounter bom out 
of the historic marginalization of women of color in history and society did not begin 
with the 1980s. Women of color have been reflecting on their spiritual and social 
circumstances in live world, in Christendom, and in live North American context before 
they gained regular access to the tools of literacy and eventual admission to institutions of 
higher education. The black church has been a sustaining shelter for women of African 
descent since their arrival, by whatever means, on this continent. Even as black women in 
the Americas and CARIBBEAN sought shelter in rive church from inhumane indignities 
visited upon them in rive slave-holding, allegedly reconstructed and Jim Crow South and 
the less-than-frce North with its lack of occupational educational opportunities for black 
women, they worshipped in a context that adopted, without question in most 
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circumstances. the gender roles of their oppressors and exploiters. Yet African-American 
women did not reject the religious component of their historical identity. Prior to the birth 
of the contemporary womanist movement, black women in America insisted on being 
recognized as the sole legitimate arbitrators of their knowledge and ex periences. 
Nineteenth-century writers, speakers, and thinkers such as Maria Stewart. Anna Julia 
Cooper, and Ida B. Wells-Barnett. and many others, advocated forcefully for the rights 
and responsibility of black women to foim and articulate their identity or experiences 
without being forced to choose between being a woman and being of African descent. 


Womanist/Womanlsm 


The term "womanist" was initially introduced in a 1980 essay "Coming Apart” by Alice 
Walker, who coined the term in response to the racism, classism. and elitism she found in 
the feminist movement. Her initial proposition was that womanism was an overarching 
category that included feminism, which she equated with white women. For Walker, 
womanists were "pro-woman.” which meant that womanist discourse was intentionally 
antiraeist. anticlassist. antielitist, antiheterosexist. and antidiscriminatory in every 
particularity. Walker’s subsequent expansion on the definition in In Sennit of Our 
Mother's. Gardens (1983) is perhaps the most widely cited definition of womanism. This 
definition has four parts: 

1. A womanist is a feminist of color who is responsible and mature, "sassy" and 
"audacious.” 

2. A womanist loves w omen and men. iirespeetive of her or their sexual orientation, but 
has a special love for women's culture. 

3. A womanist is a lover of music, dance, the Spirit, food, all things round including the 
moon, struggle, the entire community, and herself. 

4. "Womanist is to feminist as purple is to lavender” (Walker I983:xi). 

Womanist thought in general is a bioad umbrella under which womanist theology can he 
understood. Related disciplines include womanist discourses in LITERATURE and 
ETHICS that can be. hut are not always, intentional theological reflections. Katie Geneva 
Cannon was live first scholar to articulate a theology that was specifically womanist. Her 
1985 essay The Emergence of Black Feminist Consciousness" was a contribution to an 
anthology on feminist interpretation of the BIBLE. In tire section on "Womanist 
Theology." Cannon argues that womanist theology is a interpretive practice that uses the 
reading, writing, and reflecting of black women to engage the systemic effects of white 
supremacy and sexism that afflict black women in lire market, institutional church, 
academy, and home. 

The Union Theological Seminary in New York nuituivd the emergence of the earliest 
published voices in womanist theology. Katie Cannon. Kelly D. Brown. Jacqueline 
Grant, and Delores Williams articulated womanist theological responses to live liberation 
theology of JAMES HAL CONE. 
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Womanisl Theology and Black Liberation Theology 


As a community-specific response lo social, ethical, and moral dimensions of racism, 
particularly in the Americas. AFRICA, and the Caribbean, womanisl theology formally 
challenged black liberation theologians to account for tire inherent paradox in 
proclaiming divinely mandated liberation to oppressed peoples while at tire same time 
insisting that women were subordinate to men in the home, church, and CIVIL RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT. Black women in the church, academy, and political movements identified 
with the attempts of black theologians to articulate shaied understandings of blackness, as 
well as different and overlapping experiences of class and CULTURE within the 
construct of blackness. However, they found that the androcentiism of those religious 
leaders in the academy and the church prevented them from accurately analyzing the 
oppressive experiences of the entire African-American community and therefore 
developing inadequate and inappropriate responses to their shared experiences of 
oppression. Both women and men in the black church and blacks in the academy w restled 
with the legacy of slave-holding Christianity as the space in which Africans in the 
Americas became Christian themselves and the implications for the differing construction 
of Christian identity that necessarily follow ed. 

The marginalization of women in the black church was identified as a challenge to the 
long-standing proclamations of liberation issued from the majority of African-American 
congregations from slavery forward. The contradiction inherent in the vehement 
insistence that black men be recognized as full members of the human race while black 
women were requited to mediate their experiences with the divine through male 
hierarchical leadership led some black women to the egalitarian promise of the women's 
rights movement. 


Womanisl Theology and Feminist Theology 


The feminist movement in North America was rooted in the abolitionist and women's 
suffrage movements. A white affluent leadership characterized both of these movements: 
eventually the movements separated, with suffragists abandoning a platform that would 
have enfranchised black women and men along with white women. African-American 
women experienced feminist theology as class-privileged and overwhelm ingly white, 
even as they identified with feminist discourses that battled live injustice and immorality 
of sexism in live Western world front the nineteenth century onward. Early womanisl 
theologians critiqued feminist theologians for not addressing the history of race relations 
between black and white women. Later womanist theologians would identify the 
vocabulary, class, theoretical practices, and practical objectives that differed between 
black and white feminists and between white feminists and black womanists. 

Early African-American feminists disenchanted with the white supremacist ideologies 
perpetuated by the feminist movement began to question the methodologies as well as the 
motivations of the movement One result was that womanists inherited a wariness of 
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using ihe resources of the establishment and strategies conceived in and valued by 
dominant culture to effect any real change in the status quo. This led to one clear point of 
demarcation from the feminist movement in geneial and feminist theology in particular— 
a deep valuation of ancestral, nonacademic oral discourses, knowledge, and coping skills. 
Another point of departure is the relationship that womanist theologians have with the 
institutional church: they are much more likely to critique the church from inside rather 
than from without. 


Methodologies 


There is no singular womanist theological creed, canon, or communal practice. Womanist 
theological thought varies as widely as do live contexts in which women of color live, 
work, and worship. Some generalities can however, be ohseived: 

1. Womanist theological approaches are regularly multidimensional: they can be 
interdisciplinary, collaborative, and/or multicontextual. 

2. They emphasize and prioritize women's experience in general and the social location 
of the rcadei/interprcter in paiticular. 

3. A (if not the) goal of womanist theological discourse is the eradication of all forms of 
human oppression. 

4. The fruit of womanist theological reflection must be accessible to the w ider. 
nonspecialist, worshipping community. 

In LATIN AMERICA, mtiherisia theology corresponds to womanist theology on the 
North American and African continents, while feminitia theology corresponds to North 
American feminist theology. However, each theology is also a unique response to the 
unique cultural context from which it emerges. Caribbean and African womanism is in 
active dialogue with live postcolonial legacy of missionary Christianity and empire 
building. 


Ongoing Conversations 


One topic of conversation among womanist theologians is whether or not embracing 
sexual plurality is a prerequisite for womanist identity. Given that the option of loving 
sexually or nonsexually either w omen or men was a key component of the definition and 
affirmation of womanism. and live fact that sexual diversity has been a pillar of the 
feminist mov ement embraced by many womanists. some thinkers question the insistence 
in many black churches that heterosexuality is live only intimate relational norm, while 
others celebrate the African-American communal value of monogamous heterosexual 
MARRIAGE. Another concern is the economic disparity among women of color in the 
world. Many womanist theologians are published, are tenured, and have adequate health 
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insurance and child care, whereas the vast majoriiy of women of color throughout ihe 
world lack ihe adequate nutrition, clean drinking water, basic health care, and the basic 
tools of literacy. There is some concern that the voices that are most frequently heard in 
womanist theology are not representational of the larger concerns of women of color in 
the so-called "third world" (better, 'two-thirds world"), that those who have access to 
print, electronic, and digital media are careful to speak with and not for women whose 
voices have not been heard. 

Other contemporary womanist theological concerns include WORSHIP (LITURGY. 
PREACHING, translation, interpretation and application of biblical texts): EDUCATION 
(curriculum formation, hiring and tenuregranting processes, canon formationi; health and 
welfare of all people, particularly the destitute: economic inequity: ECOLOGY 
(stewardship of the environment and natural resources). POLITICS (the domestic and 
international policies of the United States, globalization, the digital divide. CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT); and diversity (cultural, religious, sexual). Changing the world is a 
womanist agenda. 

While Alice Walker’s early definitions of the term "womanist" named all black 
feminists as womanists. not all black women self-identify as womanists: some, such as 
bell hooks and Musa Dube, preferentially identify lliemselves as feminists. Some identify 
as neither. Additionally, there are black men who center like experience of black women 
in their work (e.g.. Randall Bailey and Peter Paris(. as well as white women who 
privilege the readings of women of color in their work (e.g.. Alice Ogden Beilis). The 
question of whether the term "womanist theologian" discloses personal identity or 
political affiliation has yet to be answered. 

Katie Cannon's original womanist theology construct wrestled with the role and 
implication of tike Bible in the life of black women. Her current work interrogates the 
intersection of THEOLOGY and ethics. Ollier contemporary scholars bringing womanist 
theological concerns to bear on the scriptures from the vantage of biblical studies include 
Cheryl Anderson. Clarice J.Martin. Madeline McClcnney-Sadler. and Renita Weems. 
Scholars whose ongoing work claims the space of theology and ethics as live site of 
womanist reflection include Cheryl Townsend Gilkes and Cheryl Kirk-Duggan. Other 
celebrated contemporary womanist tlieologians include Karen Bakcr-Fletcher. M.Shawn 
Copeland. Toinette Eugene, and Diana Hayes. 

Womanist theologians negotiate the tension inherent in articulating shared identity 
markers with white women and men of color by affirming arenas of overlapping identity 
while nuancing difference. Although black male sexism and white female racism and 
classism delineate an obvious perinwter of womanist discourse, women of color have 
reflected on their whole identities in relationship with men and other women, children, 
and adults, within and across culture, social and economic lines for as long as those 
distinctions have been applied. Womanist theology is one vehicle by which black women 
engage in "God talk" for themselves and on behalf of others. 

See also African Tlieology. Biblical Interpretation. Education. Theology. United 
States: Higher Criticism; Homosexuality: Human Rights: Post-Colonialism: Prayer: 
Preaching. Sexuality: Theology. Twentieth Century: Theology. Twentieth Century. 
Global: Theology. Twentieth Century. North American: Women: Women Clergy 
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WOMEN, UNITED STATES 


Thioughoui almost foui cemuiies of the Pioieslam experience in the UNITED STATES, 
women have pushed the boundaries to bring leadeiship 10 lire churches lhai had been 
restricted lo men. Women have shaped iheir own religious space as they moved from the 
constricted roles allotted them in tire home to their rightful lay and clergy positions in the 
public spheres of religion. The evolution of women's journey in American Protestantism 
is revealed through an analysis of the ways they claimed their due places and voices 
alongside men from colonial times to tire beginning of the twenty-first century. 


Constriction and IJheration: Colonial and Revolutionary Beginnings 


The prescriptions for white women in Protestantism throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were basically the same from New England to the middle and 
southern colonies. Women were given tire divinely assigned social role within tire home 
to he wives and mothers. The home was to he a little church or a little seminary in which 
the husband held primary authority and the wife shared with him the supervision of 
children, servants, and slaves. Sire was the primary religious educator of her husband and 
children, particularly to train tire men of the family to be virtuous decision makers and 
leaders in the public sphere. It was believed that women were given qualities, set forth in 
scriptures by God. to especially fit them for this function: they were nurturing, sensitive, 
and subordinate by nature, leading them to be obedient wives, indulgent mothers, and 
kind and charitable mistresses to the poor and needy. 

During tire era of the American Revolution, this God-given role assigned to white 
women became defined as "republican motherhood." Training men in the family in 
religious and ethical precepts to be worthy public leaders became a political and patriotic 
function, an increasingly exalted role for woiwn. It gave women a public purpose w ithin 
the home, al-though they were still nxrant to he subordinate and submissive to CLERGY 
and lay male authorities both in the church and household. 

From tire early colonial days of tire mid-seventeenth century, women began to quietly 
stretch the boundaries of this constricted role. They formed small groups "ft# women 
only" that met in their homes to study the BIBLE and raise money for benevolent causes 
in their churches and towns. By the First Great Awakening of the early eighteenth 
century, they were even supply ing funds for foreign MISSIONS. These women became 
"Daughters of Liberty" during the American Revolution, gathering to make clothing and 
medical supplies for patriot soldiers. Besides the good these communities of women did 
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for oilicn. they created social outlets for themselves and became the fust woman's 
support groups. 

From the initial colonial settlements, a liberating stream of women in Protestantism 
ran alongside this mainstream-constricting tradition. Some women read Scripture, such as 
Galatians 3:28. Titus 2:3-4. and Acts 2:17-18. gaining courage to speak in their own 
voices in church and society. The consequences were tragic for both ANNE 
HUTCHINSON and Mary Dyer, two bold New England Protestant women. Hutchinson 
was banned by church and civil authorities from the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1630 
because she claimed the AUTHORITY of the Holy Spirit to interpret scripture and teach 
men and women together in her home. Dyer was deported and later brought back to be 
hung in the Boston Commons because she sought to convert others to the Quaker faith 
tree FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF|. However, they began a tradition of women who. over 
almost four centuries, have been confident in their God-given gifts and right to freedom 
of speech. 

The revivalism of the First Great Awakening (see AWAKENINGS) also had 
liberating consequences for both black and white women. I-ittle effort had been made 
during the seventeenth century to spread Christianity among slaves and to bapti/e them. 
White colonists feared that God did not approve of SLAVERY and that BAPTISM would 
grant slaves full peisonhood necessary for theii freedom. Further, slaves clung to their 
native lieliefs and were not so interested in joining churches that permitted slavery. 
However, the revivalists held that the immediate work of the Holy Spirit in one’s 
CONVERSION gave the individual power to discern the state of her or his own soul. 
Intervention by the clergy was not necessaiy. a doctrine heretical to early PURITANISM. 
Black as well as white women were particularly drawn to this message that broke down 
the ligid boundaries constricting white and black women’s public role and gave them 
authority to pray and witness to their faith in groups and services of both men and 
women. 


The True Woman and the New Woman: The Nineteenth Century 


During the nineteenth century, the terms True Woman" and “New Woman" 
characterized live evolving constriction and expansion of women's place in the home, 
church, and society. The qualities defining the ’True Woman" were domesticity, purity, 
piety, and submission to husbands and other males. Most white Protestant women 
continued to live out this role limiting them to the home, still divinely prescribed and 
grounded in the theology and experience of colonial America. The corporate nature of 
these qualities placed on women, holding sway during the first half of the century, was 
defined by the terms "the Cult of True Womanhood" or The Cult of Domesticity." 

The evangelical dominance during the first half of the nineteenth century, which was 
promoted by the Second Great Awakening, continued to expand the boundaries of 
women’s lives, even of women who saw themselves faithful to the True Woman's role. 
Evangelical emphases of peisonal conversion, fruits of the spirit, religious activism, and 
social responsibility for the poor and oppressed provided a strong base to encourage 
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women to pursue their own ministries beyond the spiritual nuiture of men and children in 
their homes. Barriers were broken dow n, empowering them to share the gospel by going 
outside their homes to bring persons to Christ and to improve tl>e lives of those in need. 
Separatist BAPTISTS. Methodists, and New Light Presbyterians were revivalist 
supporters opening doors for women (see METHODISM. NORTH AMERICA: 
PRESBYTERIANISM). The Baptist self-governing congregations allowed women to 
vote and hold positions of elderess and DEACONESS. 

Religiously motivated separatist groups of women continued to bring these Hue 
women together in their local communities. Missions were the most popular cause of 
church women. By the 1830s peer group*, determined by age. ETHNICITY, race, and 
social standing, began to form. Consistent with women's maternal nature and a natural 
extension of the True Woman, tliey also piovided appropriate responses to Jesus's 
command to go into all the world and spread tire gospel. Within these separatist groups, 
women took their first steps outside their homes as teachers, evangelists, social workers, 
physicians, midwives, and nurses. 

By tire second half of tire nineteenth century live New Woman of Protestantism began 
to appear, first in secular society and then in the churches. Within their denominations, 
these women claimed public roles, long the sole province of men. as their God-given 
rights as women, not simply because they possessed extraordinary gifts. The distinction 
between tl»e True Woman and the New Woman was not always apparent in practice. 
Most Protestant women did not overtly question their primary functions in the home, but 
they wanted to expand their lives to find greater purpose and service in wider fields of 
usefulness. They brought together the rationale of the True Woman with their Christian 
commitment to make socially needed and personally meaningful contributions to their 
churches and society. 

Expansion of gender-separate societies, particularly for missions, beyond the local 
scene to regional and national levels was the largest movement bringing together church 
women outside their homes. The Women's Union Missionary Society, tire first national 
women's mission society in the United States, was interdenominational and began in 
I860. However. (I>c interdenominational structure soon broke down, and women's 
societies were formed in all mainline white Protestant denominations, including the 
Congrcgationalists. Baptists. Methodists. DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. Christians. 
Episcopalians. Presbyterians, and Lutherans (see LUTHERANISM. UNITED STATES). 
African-American women formed strong societies in the AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL. AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION, and NATIONAL 
BAPTIST CONVENTION churches, as did Hispanic women in their Baptist and 
Methodist churches. 

Consistent with the ideology of true womanhood, the women in these missionary 
societies did not preach in mixed assemblies including both women and men. However, 
they did break down strictures placed on women’s public participation. In their women's 
organizations, from the local congregation to national levels, thousands of wonvn gained 
their first experience in leading meetings, administering programs and financial 
resources, and speaking and praying in public. Tlsc women's missionary outre^h was 
designed to bring all persons, men and women, to Christ, but their special emphasis was 
on women's work for women and children. Their particular concern was to send female 
missionaries and supplies to countries they deemed heathen and benighted. The 
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missionaries taught the native women of these countries to read live Bible, improve 
women's health, and educate and empower women to fight against oppressive customs. 
They built orphanages, hospitals, and dispensaries, both in North America and in foreign 
lands, and became evangelistic partners with indigenous women. 

By the 1880* most Protestant denominations began to develop orders of deaconesses. 
The Protestant equivalent of Roman Catholic nuns, in function though not in numbers, 
deaconesses were single women who took vows to give full-time Christian service, 
usually in home and foreign mission wort, as evangelists, teachers, medical personnel, 
and social workers. As live first professional w omen in churches, they were seen by some 
lay and clergy, who did not approve of ordination, as acceptable substitutes for women 
who sought a church profession alongside of men. The lines blurred between the true 
woman and the new woman in the deaconess movement. Lucy Rider Meyer, founder of 
the Chicago Training School, the fust institution for the tiaining of deaconesses in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, justified the deaconesses’ work by saying that the world 
needs mothering and her trainees were taking that function to the world's needy. She also 
described the deaconess as the New Woman of Protestantism, whose field was as large as 
the world of women and the need of that w ork. 

That same blurring was created in the origins of colleges and SEMINARIES, 
providing the equivalent of high school training for women after live mid-nine teenth 
century. Most female schools for women were initiated by Protestant denominations and. 
like live deaconess institutions, provided an environment of sisterhood and support among 
pioneer women teaching and training in HIGHER EDUCATION. Justification for 
seminary and college tiaining began w ith the ideology of true womanhood and republican 
motherhood, to give education to young women leading them to create belter home 
environments. The ideology was easily stretched to sanction the education of the New 
Woman: rigorous academic study, development of leadership skills, commitment to the 
Christian faith, preparation to teach in SUNDAY SCHOOLS and public schools, and 
training to be physicians. 

The religious enthusiasm of EVANGELISM in the Second Great Awakening in the 
first half of the nineteenth century opened tlse doors for the first tine for women to 
preach at CAMP MEETINGS and REVIVALS, although not at regular worship services. 
Seeking to preach, but not to be ordained, they claimed that their special and 
extraordinary abilities given them by God granted them the freedom to do what God 
called them to do. By the mid-century, in 1853. Antoinette Brown became the first 
woman to be ordained in live Protestant tradition in the United States. She was ordained 
by the Congregational Church in South Butler. New York, a single congregation and not 
a connectional denominational system. A decade later. Olympia Brown and Augusta 
Chapin were the first women ordained in a connectional structure, the Unitarian 
Universalis! Church tsee UNITARIAN UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION >. Justification 
began to shift to ordination as a right because of gender equality of the New Woman of 
Protestantism by 1880. Resistance was strong, with lone women being identified as 
ordained by tire Afri-ean Methodist Episcopal Zion. National Baptist, and Methodist 
Protestant churches in the 1880s and 1890s. 

Finally, new women of Protestantism, motivated by their religious convictions, moved 
outside of church structures into social reform movements in the late nineteenth century. 
Some entered reform movements because they were denied the opportunity to preach and 
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lo be ordained and others because they were not permitted to work alongside men in 
denominational missionary organizations and other lay governing bodies. Similarly, 
women first sought to wort: with men in social reform societies, such as abolitionist and 
peace organizations, before the CIVIL WAR. Because they were most often denied the 
opportunity for shared leadership but shunted to form auxiliaries, they began to form 
women's separatist reform groups. 

Growing out of the SOCIAL GOSPF.I. imperative to bring the KINGDOM OF GOD 
on earth, the post-Civil War era became live heyday of volunteerism in social service and 
social justice movements. Women’s organizations advanced reforms to improve life for 
women and children, particularly wotking conditions, decreasing hours in factories and 
sweatshops, compulsory education, temperance, and low-income housing. The Young 
Women's Christian Association (see YMCA. YWCA) and settlement houses were 
exemplary of women's social reform movements. 

The Women's Christian Temperance Union, which became the largest women's 
organization of the nineteenth century, was representative of the socioreligious nature of 
Protestant women's work for the Social Gospel. Organized in 1887 it biought women 
together in a sisterhood of rcfoim to work for TEMPERANCE and a host of other 
reforms, ineluding peace, the double sexual standard, women's health and dress, 
ordination, urban problems of poverty, and working conditions for women. Some barriers 
of religion. GENDER, and class were broken down, enabling women to grow in 
leadership skills and lay the groundwork for the next generation of women who entered 
professional life. Lesser gains were made in breaking dow n barriers of race. Many white 
women's societies would not admit African-American women, who. in turn, joined 
together to form the black women's club movement, manrfest in such organizations as the 
National Association of Colored Women and the National Council of Negro Women. 

As they worked together to improve conditions for women, children, and society at 
large, women's reform leaders also sought to reconstruct the ideal of womanhood. They 
upheld aspects of true womanhood, including their belief in women's higher moral nature 
and live need to expand the mothering role into society. At the same time, they groomed 
strong and independent women who would not accept gender limitations to their sphere 
of action and who developed powerful networks of support and vocational motivation for 
their sisters. 


Legacy for the Future: The Twentieth Century and the Beginning of 

the Twenty-First 


Simultaneous with expansion of women's space in church and society, the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries also biought a significant loss of women's separate societies 
in Protestant denominations. National women’s missionary organizations were 
dismantled and merged into larger church agencies, justified as efficient and progressive 
moves to integrate women and tlveir work into wider church bureaus. Gains by women in 
building autonomous networks of support, control of financial expenditures, and 
commissioning of liven own missionaries were lost or at least receded in most 
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denominations. The one exception among denominations was in tl»e UNITED 
METHODIST CHURCH, where the Women s Division ot' the Board of Global 
Ministiics maintains independence and power today. 

Ordination has been the rnajoi gain foi women in mainline Protestant churches in the 
twentieth ccntuiy. By the 1950s. barriers were broken down in most denominations. 
However, it took longer for women to be ordained in most churches than it did for 
females to gain the right to vote in national elections. It took seventy-two years, from tlse 
fust women's rights convention in Seneca Falls. New York in 1848 to the passage of the 
Nineteenth Amendment granting women the national franchise in 1920. Comparatively 
speaking, the first women sought to he ordained in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1880 and did not gain ordination in the Methodist Church until seventy-six years later in 
1956. 

Two African-American denominations, the African Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1948 and tl»e Christian Methodist Episcopal Church in 1954. ordained women shortly 
before more mainline, predominantly white denominations did. The PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH USA followed in 1955. the Methodists the following year, and two Lutheran 
denominations, the LUTHERAN CHURCH OF AMERICA and the AMERICAN 
LUTHERAN CHURCH, in 1970. The EPISCOPAL CHURCH. UNITED STATES 
allowed diocesan bishops to ordain women at their discretion in 1976. and twenty-one 
years later mandated ordination in all dioceses. Increasing numbers of w omen have been 
ordained in the ten largest Piotestant denominations in the last quarter of the twentieth 
century. However, as late as 1977. only 17 percent of the clergy in these denominations 
were women. Over 50 percent of tl>e women ordained by then were in Holiness. 
Pentecostal, evangelical, and militarily styled denominations such as the SALVATION 
ARMY (see HOLINESS MOVEMENT. EVANGELICALISM). 

Greater success came in decentralized denominations in which individual 
congregations made their own decisions to ordain women. The Congregational Church, 
predecessor of the UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST, oidained the fust woman in the 
Protestant Church in 1853. The conservative SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
granted the right to its local congregations in 1961. with over 1.000 women being 
ordained since then. By 1979. the DENOMINATION became increasingly 
fundamentalist, discouraged ordination, and refused to approve women in positions of 
authority. 

In tike Salvation Army the snuggle between emancipation and constriction of women 
was lively in the early years of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Initially 
women were fully commissioned as preachers, pastors, and administrators, and sent into 
saloons and other settings that contradicted the traditional norms of feminine behavior. 
As the century progressed, the concern for continuity of tl*r organization led the Army to 
restrict women to mote socially acceptable scenes. 

Three movements in like conservative atm of Protestantism struggled with the same 
tension between emancipation and constriction in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. PENTECOSTA1JSM. founded in 19(16. initially empowered women as "11th 
Hour Laborers" to exercise their spiritual gifts for conversion of the world and 
individuals. As the new denomination grew up and concerns for authority and order 
became predominant, women's work was constricted to tire support of male pastors. 
Openness to women as preachers and leaders has continued in the Trinitarian branch of 
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ihe Latino Pentecostal movement, whereas their role has become limited to support of 
male leaders in tire Oneness branch. The same pattern has followed in fundamentalist 
churches where women were initially accepted as evangelists in tire late nineteenth 
centuty. However, the antifeminist bias and belief in the divinely ordered hierarchy, 
prohibiting women to speak in religious assemblies and to exercise authority over men. 
took hold by the end of the 1920s. Finally, in tire Charismatic movement, the natural 
legacy of Pentecostal ism and FUNDAMENTALISM, women outnumbered men by a 
ratio of ten to one in exercising spiritual gifts of healing and speaking in tongues at its 
founding in the second half of the twentieth century. Today, in Aglow International, the 
major women's arm of tire movement, women arc admonished to submit to husbands and 
pastors thiough tlreir gracious choice. 

Evaluating the overall position of women at the opening of the twenty-first century, 
the same tensions are still present that have been at tire heart of gender differences in 
Protestant churches since colonial times. They include spiritual equality vs. social 
equality, male dominance vs. female submission, and tire Title Woman vs. the New 
Woman. Overall the story is more one of breakthioughs for and by women than of 
constriction. 

Today, women have gained their own voices even in conservative denominations such 
as the Disciples of Christ, where the number of WOMEN CLERGY continues to grow 
and one-third of the students who arc training for ordination in Master of Divinity 
programs are women. On the far left of the spectrum. Unitarian Universalist women in 
ordained and lay leadeiship slightly surpass men and the ratio of women in 
denominational seminaries is three to one. Steady gains by women in mainstream 
Protestantism are highlighted by the election of the first female bishop in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 2000 and a woman as moderatoi of the 211th General 
Assembly of live Presbyterian Church USA in 1999. Further, in the United Methodist 
Church, eleven women, three of whom are women of color, serve among the fifty-one 
bishops, and 36 percent of the delegates at the 2000 General Conference were female. 
Changing demographics in the 243 seminaries in the North American Association of 
Theological Schools show that 35 percent of live students are women, a gain from 10 
percent in 1972. Numbers of women in top administrative positions of presidents and 
deans have grown slowly, hut they arc outpaced by greater gains of women in faculty 
positions. 

Women have sought other ways to take responsibility for themselves and to gain 
support of collegial males to change long-held traditions. Among African-American and 
Hispanic congregations, women are creating public space to resist cultural domination by 
predominantly white churches and social institutions. In the radical Hispanic Protestant 
evangelical movement, women, along with men. arc resisting ways of preaching and 
worship that they believe have been pressed upon them by white churches. Creative new 
forms of WORSHIP throughout Protestant churches are often the result of feminist 
interpretations. Further, women have been the strong champions of inclusive language, 
by transforming the use of words for God and human beings, so that women, persons of 
color, handicapped, gays and lesbians, and otheis. who hav e been excluded by traditional 
patriarchal patterns, are fully represented. 

The gains of greater space and more articulate voices of women over four centuries of 
American history have been evolutionary, not revolutionary. Both liberation and 
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constriction are experienced today. However, the htcakthtxftighs have been steady and 
deep enough that they will not be lost, but will continue to characterize the history of 
Protestantism in the United States. 

See also Congregationalism: Missionary Organizations: Peace Organizations: 
Sexuality. Tongues. Speaking in: Voluntary Societies 
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WOMEN CLERGY 


Understandings of "clergy" differ dramatically in the histoiy of the CHURCH. Although 
Protestantism radically changed tl>e nature of priesthood and expanded opportunities for 
women's leadership, it was not until the mid-nineteenth century that some of the more 
congregationally oidered Protestant denominations, like Congregationalists (see 
CONGREGATIONALISM i and Univcrsalists. began oidaining women. Not until the 
latter half of the twentieth century did more institutionally ordetvd denominations, like 
Methodists. Presbyterians. Lutherans, and Episcopalians/Anglicans, actually grant full 
clergy status to women (sec ANGLICANISM: EPISCOPAL CHURCH. UNITED 
STATES. LUTHERANISM: PRESBYTERIANISM). During the same time period, 
women preachers and evangelists became common in the HOLINESS MOVEMENT, 
and with the rise of PENTECOSTALISM. many women leaders simply went out and 
founded their own churches. Arguments for and against women clergy are complex, 
involving biblical, historical, theological, biological, social, po litical. cultural, practical, 
and ecumenical concerns. By the late twentieth century, however, a laige number of 
Protestant denominations affirnwd the growing importance of women clergy. Although 
new FEMINIST THEOLOGY suppoits women clergy, many Christians in traditional 
societies continue to resist. Futthermore. as church leaders have worked to reach an 
ecumenical consensus about ministry, the issue of women clergy has remained a big 
stumbling block. In the end. Protestants on all sides have simply agreed to recognize their 
differences and wait for guidance from the Holy Spirit. 


Traditions Around Ordination 


For more than 2.000 years. Christians have argued about how and who ought to Ire 
"ordained"—younger or mature persons, well-educated or especially pious persons, 
married or celibate persons, males or females, heterosexuals or homosexuals. In tire sc 
debates, ordination is almost always understood to be more than a functional arrangement 
to get the work done. Persons who are ordained {known as CLERGY) are acknowledged 
to be especially gifted by God. After ordination, they carry an "indelible mark" that sets 
them apart for life from ordinary Christians (known as LAITY). All contemporary 
understandings of oidained ministry are grounded in the tradition that clergy are "called" 
by God. as well as live church, to assume "holy" or "priestly" responsibilities, such as 
sharing God’s message through PREACHING and officiating at the sacramental rites of 
the church (ministries of word and sacrament). Clergy may have different responsibilities 
in various denominations, but despite great diversity almost all Christians practice some 
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rile or LITURGY that sets apart church leadership by PRAYER and laying on of hands. 
Most traditions call this process ‘ ordination.” It emphasizes the fact that ordained 
ministry is a sacred trust- 

in the early Christian church, before practices and liturgies around ordination were 
formalized, many types of people held leadership positions. Ancient and medieval church 
records show that women exercised key responsibilities for oversight, discipline, liturgy, 
teaching, and service in the emerging Christian community. Gradually, however, as 
ecclesiastical power consolidated and aligned itself with political and economic forces, 
and theological judgments were codified around the relationship of SEXUALITY to SIN. 
the clergy role became live exclusive prerogative of unmarried men. Tltere were women 
who were revered as leaders of nuns, or mystical visionaries, but no women clergy. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the expanding economic and intellectual 
climate of west-ern Europe generated new attitudes about women. Renaissance humanists 
promoted the superiority of women over traditional Christian understandings of women 
as the source of sin and evil. Soon thereafter, sixteenth-century Protestant reformers 
challenged prevailing views about ordination, arguing for married and highly educated 
clergy. These Protestant thinkers insisted that celibacy was actually a problem, and that 
married clergy were needed to minister to the needs of families. Rather quickly. 
MARTIN LUTHER and the other reformers, many of whom had been celibate priests, 
sought out wives and argued for a more holistic view of ordained ministry. They felt that 
God had blessed MARRIAGE and that clergy would be able to serve Christians more 
effectively if they were married. At that time, however, few of them even entertained the 
idea that women should be priests. 

Initially Protestantism stressed the intellectual leadership of the clergy. Clergy were 
not merely sacramental functionaries, they were preachers and teachers. Protestants wore 
the Geneva gown, worn by professors and students in the university, rather than ornate 
vestments. Clergy needed to “know" live BIBLE, and only those with scholarly 
credentials were accepted for ordination. In Protestantism, ministry became a ' learned 1 ' 
profession open only to those who completed a rigorous academic program. 

Protestantism also changed the relationship between clergy and laity. Although most 
Protestant denominations continued to have clergy. Protestant theology emphasized the 
PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS." which challenged basic assumptions about the 
powers of clergy. In Protestantism, ordination ceased to have sons: of the theological 
weight that it carried in the Roman Catholic Church. It was no longer a sacrament; it 
simply recognized gifts and determined who would carry out the functions of ministry. 
Among Protestants, ordained ministers were not considered more holy than the laity: 
rather, they were persons recognized as having certain talents and empowered to 
“function" as religious teachers and pastors for and on behalf of the whole community. 
Protestants still believed that ordination was a special or “holy" calling. Clergy, however, 
were accountable to the whole people of God (the priesthood of all believers). Although 
some denominations retained the ecclesiastical office of BISHOP, most of them did not 
believe that clergy AUTHORITY was literally conveyed by apostolic succession through 
a sequence of ceremonies (or hands i linking one ordination ritual to tlve next one. When 
Protestant clergy were ordained they made promises to carry on the collective legacy of 
Christian faithfulness through the ages. 
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By like seventeenth centtuy. charismatic female leaders were found among many 
groups in the "left-wing" of the Protestant Reformation. Anabaptists (see 
ANABAPTISM). the English Puritans and Separatists (see PURITANISM), and later 
leaders within live eighteenth-century Wesleyan revival encouraged and followed women 
leaders. Protestant women were revered as maityrs. wives, mothers, and virgins. 
Grassroots Protestant piety took women very seriously. 

The changing understandings of ordination in Christian history, combined with actual 
experiences of strong women leaders, eventually shaped and reshaped live issue of 
women's ordination. By the early nineteenth century, many Protestants wondered aloud: 
If all persons were called to ministry by their baptism, and if there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, male nor female in Christ Jesus iGalatians 3:28). why not ordain women? If. as 
the apostle Paul put it. the Christian community is a royal priesthood carrying out God’s 
ministries, women are part of that priesthood. If Christian diseipleship requires all 
Christians, female and male, to study the Bible and share their witness and faith with 
their children, women can do that as well as men. And if every Christian has received the 
universal promise of a "baptism of the Spirit" or a "second blessing." then women have 
received that promise, and therefore women may be blessed with as much power as men 
to lead Olivers to SALVATION. 

Contemporary Protestant denominations still argue over this legacy. Within 
Protestantism, especially since the 1970s. many groups have changed their practice and 
now ordain women. At the same time. large Protestant groups, such as the Southern 
Baptists in the United States (sec SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION), continue to 
cite scripture to defend their refusal to autltorize the ordination of women. Officially, the 
Roman Catholic church remains steadfast in its judgment that women have no claim to 
the priesthood. 


The First Women Clergy 


In colonial North America women exercised more political, social, and religious freedom 
than many European women. Tlte well-known story of a seventeenth-century colonial 
Puritan woman named ANNE HUTCHINSON, who was tried and condemned for 
HERESY for holding meetings in her Boston home to discuss tl»e sermons of Iter pastor, 
indicates that women's religious leadership was an increasingly important issue. By the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. Protestant women in the United States 
discovered new talents, took on new roles, and sought more public visibility and political 
power. Women from many religious traditions began to challenge their churches to move 
beyond unexamined assumptions about the maleness of clergy. 

The first Protestant groups to ordain woimn formally were from the so-called "FREE 
CHURCH" denominations—Protestants that vest a great deal of ecclesial authority in the 
local congregation. In these denominations, all decision making takes place in local 
congregations and does not require regional or national approval. Congregations may 
seek the fellowship and the advice of other congregations or leaders, but they do not need 
external permission to do what they feel God is calling them to do-such as ordaining a 
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pastor. In many of ihcse eongregationally governed churches, women were allowed lo 
exercise significani lay citizenship privileges by the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century. The Congregationalists (now the UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST), the 
Universalists (see UNI'VERSALISM). lire small frontier Clmstian movement that 
eventually developed into the Christian Church (DISCIPLES OF CHRIST), and tire 
Unitarians (see UNITARIAN UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION) were some of tire first 
Protestant denominations to recognize and formally authorize the ministries of women. It 
was easy for them to move from recognizing female lay leaders, itinerant female 
preachers, and female educational or medical missionaries, to giving full ordination to 
women. 

But even though women were preaching and teaching in colonial America throughout 
the eighteenth century, historians believe that the first woman formally ordained to the 
Christian ministry in a major Protestant denomination in tire United States was Antoinette 
L. Brown (later Blackwell). She was ordained by the Congregationalists in a small church 
in upstate New York in 1853. Within the next several decades, the Universalists ordained 
Olympia Brown (no relation to Antoinette) in 1863. the Christian Churches (General 
Convention) ordained Melissa Timmons (later Terrill) in 1867. and the Unitarians 
ordained Celia Burleigh and Maty Graves in 1871. Many of these early women clergy 
were viewed as “exceptions to the general rule." There was no great support for their 
ministries, and most "proper women" still considered public preaching of the Gospel 
unseemly for women. Male clergy jokingly warned their parishioners to “beware of 
petticoats in the pulpit.” 

One of the most dramatic changes in attitudes about ordination occurred among the 
Society of Friends. An offshoot of English radical Protestantism, the Quakers rejected all 
titles and class distinctions, arguing that everyone was blessed with the Divine within, 
and therefore either everyone should be ordained or no one should be ordained. Women 
exercised major leadership in local Quaker "meetings." but because Quaker nonliturgieal 
worship was so unusual. Quaker women preachers were usually only called “clergy" by 
those who were not Quakers. A very famous American Quaker woman. LUCRETIA 
COFFIN MOTT, was formally recorded as a Quaker minister in 1821. Despite the fact 
that tl>e Quakers did not support any distinction between clergy and laity. Mott was 
known far and wide as a "lady minister." 

Another sectarian group that refused to make distinctions between male and female 
leadership was the SHAKERS. Founded by an English woman named ANN LEE. who 
came to North America at tire end of tire eighteenth century, the Shakers rejected 
marriage for men and women alike. Officially. Shakers did trot have clergy, but Elders 
and Eldresscs ruled each community of Shakers who lived in communal fellowship 
waiting for Christ's second coming. During tire first half of tire nineteenth century. 
Shaker communities spread througlrout the North American frontier. Many women 
exercised extraordinary religious freedom and leadership within tire Shaker movement. 

In Europe a similar pattern emerged, but more slowly. Protestant groups that were 
organized eongregationally. such as Congregationalists and BAPTISTS in Great Britain 
and MENNONITES in the NETHERLANDS, began ordaining women in the nineteenth 
century. But most of the Protestant churches in Europe, where church and state are often 
intertwined, did not debate or grant ordination to women until well into tire twentieth 
century. 
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Generally speaking, women in more institutionally ordered Protestant denominations 
like Anglicans. Episcopalians. Lutherans. Methodists, and Presbyterians did not consider 
the question of ordination until the end of the nineteenth century or the first half of the 
twentieth century. It is important to realize that the issue of women's ordination was 
variously understood. In those denominations where laity are ordained as elders—for 
example, in some Presbyterian groups—women were ordained as lay ciders in 1930. 
Women in that same denomination, however, were not ordained as teaching elders 
(clergy) until 1956. Within METHODISM, one denomination actually began ordaining 
women clergy in 1927. These women were technically "clergy." but they were not 
members of the annual Methodist Conference, and tlrerefore they did not have rights and 
privileges equal to those of male clergy . Full Conference membership in the Methodist 
Church in the United States was not gained by women untrl 1956. 

Even as European-rooted denominations wrestled with tradition and the ministries of 
women, numerous new Protestant denominations that emerged out of the Holiness 
movement of the mid-nineteenth century, and the Pentecostal movement of the early 
twentieth century celebrated women's leadership and had no problem ordaining women. 
CATHERINE BOOTH, a key leader in the SALVATION ARMY in the United States, 
wrote a widely distributed pamphlet titled Female Ministry: Woman's Right to Preach 
the Gospel in 1859. In many of the Holiness denominations, such as CHURCH OF GOD 
<ANDERSON. INDIANA) and the CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE. there were 
hundreds of ordained w omen by the 1930s. Unfortunately, as the biblical literalism of tire 
conservative evangelical or fundamentalist movement infiltrated these denominations, the 
numbers of women clergy declined. Not until the 1980s and 1990s did the ranks of 
ordained women in many of the Holiness denominations reach levels equal to tike 1930s. 
Within Pentecostalism there was a similar pattern: early in Pentecostalism. women were 
affirmed as preachers, and even ordained, but later they were ignored. 


Arguments For and Against 


Arguments for and against women clergy have been debated among Protestants for well 
over 200 years. Yet it has only been since tire mid-twentieth century that a critical mass 
of ordained women have been autltori/ed by various denominations and a significant 
body of literature developed to defend their status. Biblical, ecclesial. and cultural issues 
are all intertwined in like arguments. 

Those who believe that women should not be ordained appeal to the authority of 
biblical texts. They argue that God's creation of women and men in Scripture has nude 
women subordinate to men. They quote the second creation story in the Bible (Genesis 
2:18-23) where Eve is created second as Adam's "helper.” Her secondary status is 
further reint'oreed by the stony of the Fall, where Eve is cast as tike weaker partner and the 
temptress (Genesis 3:1-6). In that text. Eve is punished and condemiwed to bear children 
in pain and be ruled over by her husband (Genesis 3:16). This dominate/suboidinate 
ordering of creation is affirmed, goes this argument, by the apostle Paul when he writes 
to the early church (I Corinthians 11:3-15) that woman’s role is to "glorify man." This 
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argument supports traditional marriage and upholds histone patterns of male-only 
leadership in the church. 

Those who believe that women should be ordained also appeal to the Bible. They 
reject the hierachical assumptions of many biblical texts, arguing that such primitive 
anthropology does not connect with modern world views. They quote from the first 
creation story in tire Bible (Genesis 1:26-31 ). where women and men are created together 
in God's image and share the inheritance of creation. They argue that Jesus preached 
about a new creation and that he treated women with great respect. They furthermore 
note that when lire apostle Paul focuses on the pow er of Jesus Christ to change things. 
Paul insists that there are no significant ethnic, racial, or gender differences in the 
Christian church, because "all are One in Christ Jesus." (Galatians 3:27-28). 

In addition to the biblical arguments. Protestant denominations with strong links to the 
legacy of like medieval church and the historic defense of apostolic succession li.e.. a 
literal linear connection between contemporary clergy and the life and ministry of Jesus 
Christ! maintain that because a priest mediates the ongoing presence of Christ in worship, 
that priest must be male. Jesus was a man. and therefore the male gender of the priest 
functions as an icon of Christ, live new Adam. 

Others insist that tl>e manner in which the priest embodies Christ is through his 
representative humanity, not through his masculine sexuality. Tire “persona Christi" may 
be even better represented by having both women and men. rather than just men. in 
leadership. Still other Protestants reject tire "persona Christi" argument and insist that 
only the whole community of tire church, tire gathered faithful, can mediate Christ's 
presence. Priesthood represents the community of the faithful and gives expression to the 
unity of all Christians. 

Debates about women clergy sometimes get into arguments about the "nature of 
women." God created male and female with complimentary functions and different gifts. 
The role of priesthood is particularly suited for men. just as the role of motherhood is 
suited for women. The issue is not one of inequality between women and men. but 
distinct differences that are grounded in creation and Gird’s plan for salvation. 

Others insist that God has given women and men (especially Christian women and 
men) equal talents, making them equally capable and equally equipped for ordained 
ministry. There are biological differences between men and women, but there is only one 
human nature. Unfortunately, women have been subordinated for years and hindered 
from fully developing themselves. Tire church is the poorer. It is tint for women clergy 
to challenge tike masculine captivity of the priestltood and enable the church to benefit 
from the leadership of w omen. 

Arguments about the "nature of women" may also focus on women's reproductive 
cycle. In ancient times, women were considered unclean during menstruation and after 
childbirth. Cleansing rituals were more demanding if they had a female child rather than 
a male child. These traditions are sometimes still used to argue that it is inappropriate for 
menstruating, married, or pregnant women to preside at worship. 

Beyond tike biblical, theological, and biological arguments, there are social, political, 
and cultural argu ments for and against women clergy. Altliough those opposed are 
fearful that acquiescing to such arguments will lead to a further SECULARIZATION of 
the church—damaging tradition and cortupcing the church's inner life others insist that 
new so-called "secular" trends may be calling the church into a new future. Advocates for 
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women clergy note that modern science has given us all new understandings of GENDER 
roles. Equality is a basic principle of justice, and the ordination of women embodies that 
principle. It is time for tire patriarchal patterns in the church to be left behind and for 
Christians to embrace the radical message of the Gospel. In the past, women have been 
primarily the receivers, responders, and implemented of male power and decision 
making: now women can help the church reclaim its radical mandate. 

Some arguments for women clergy arc very pragmatic and practical. In certain parts of 
the world there is a shortage of male priests. Women are already doing most of the work, 
so they should be ordained. Women have many of the nurturing, healing, and 
peacemaking skills that the world needs. Male clergy brought their unique gifts to earlier 
eras—now it is time for live church to benefit from the leadership of female clergy. 


The Ecumenical Movement 


Finally, arguments for and against women clergy are being shaped and reshaped by the 
ecumenical movement (see ECUMENISM). During the early twentieth century, as 
various Protestant denominations sought reunion and tried to build new bridges to 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic churches (sec ORTHODOXY. EASTERN: 
CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT REACTIONS), the issue of women s ordination 
surfaced again and again. At the founding meeting of the Faith and Order movement in 
Lausanne. SWITZERLAND in 1927. there were only seven women among the 400 
delegates. Tl»e women graciously argued that the place of women in the church and in the 
councils of the church needed to be in the "hearts and minds of all." In 1948. when the 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (WCC) was organized in Amsterdam, it was 
decided that live issue of women’s ordination needed further study. "The churches are not 
agreed on the important question of the admission of women to the full ministry. Some 
churches for theological reasons are not prepared to consider the question of such 
ordination: some find no objection in principle but see administrative or social 
difficulties: some permit partial but not full participation in the work of the ministry: in 
others, women are eligible for all offices in live Church" (Parvey 1985). This judgment 
eventually led to live establishment of a WCC Commission on the Life and Work of 
Women in the Churches and a report titled The Service tout Stains of Women In the 
Churches (Bliss 1952). 

During the last half of the twentieth century, the ordination of women has remained a 
volatile issue. From the 1950s through the 1970s. many major Protestant denominations 
in all parts of the world officially opened the way for tlve ordination of women. Feminist 
theology provided theological support for the practice. The percentages of women in 
theological studies increased dramatically. At live same time, many conservative 
evangelical Protestants continue to reject the idea of women clergy, and social and 
cultural values in more traditional societies keep women in the younger churches of 
AFRICA. Asia, and LATIN AMERICA from serving as clergy. Yet growing numbers of 
women are serving live churches. Around the world, surveys and interviews of women 
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leaders (many of whom arc clergy! support this fact, even as considerable resistance 
remains. 

Ecumenical debates keep the issue alive. Many Protestant denominations active in the 
WCC and memhcis of the Faith and Older Commission (which includes an even wider 
range of Protestants and Roman Catholics) look deeply into the nature of all Christian 
ministry and conclude that Christians will continue to differ on the issue of women 
clergy. The Baptism . Eucharist and Mmntry document (a product of fifty years of 
ecumenical work on throe crucial issues that divide Christians) states that "some churches 
ordain both men and women, others ordain only men. Differences on this issue raise 
obstacles to the mutual recognition of ministries.... Openness to each other holds the 
possibility that the Spirit may well speak to one church through the insights of another. 
Ecumenical consideration, therefore, should encourage, not restrain, the facing of this 
question" (1982. par. 54). On the one hand, the ordination of women seems literally to 
threaten the unity of the church. Christians believe that when some churches ordain 
women, they diminish the possibility of Christian consensus around the mutual 
recognition of ministries. Others argue that any consensus about ministry that fails to 
embrace the fullness of male and female ministry is unacceptable anyway. Each is willing 
to admit, however, that tl>e Spirit may well speak to one church through the insights of 
another. 
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WOOLMAN, JOHN (1720-1772) 


American Quukei clergy. Born October 19. 1720. in Northampton. New Jersey. 
Woolman spent his early life on his family’s plantation in the Delaware valley. One of 
thiiieen children. Woolman attended Quaker school and learned to read veiy early 
‘through the cate” of his parents. Woolman left the plantation in 1740 to work as a store 
clerk and began his ministry soon afterward, making the first of many missionary trips in 
1743. Often these journeys were extremely long and difficult: on one nip into the South 
in 1757 he rode on horseback more than 1.100 miles in two months. The difficulties were 
not simply physical. Woolman found himself greatly uneasy when enjoying hospitality 
made possible by slave labor, distressed at the way slaveholding prevented "sound 
uniting" between Southern Ftiends and himself, and appalled both at the condition of the 
slaves and by the institution itself. 

Woolman opened his own shop in Mount Holly in 1748. and according to his Journal. 
had both an inclination for. and success in. the business. However, just as "the road to 
large business appeared open." he "felt a stop" in his mind. After prayer and resignation 
to the "holy will" of God. Woolman gave up his business, in part to avoid participating in 
an economy where the pursuit of supeifluities by some caused a burden of labor for 
others that he felt was greater than God intended for his creatures. In 1761 Woolman 
gave up dyed clothing because he was convinced that indulgence in luxuty oppresses 
labor and encourages the "spirit of self-exaltation and strife." a spirit Woolman links in 
his Journal specifically to war. 

Woolman matried Sarah Ellis in 1749. and live following year the couple had a 
daughter. Maty. A son. William, died in 1754 at three months of age. After live French 
and Indian War. Woolman became an advocate for the rights of Native Americans, 
whose villages he had visited in western Pennsylvania. He died of smallpox on October 
7. 1772. in England where he had gone to preach. 

Best known for his abolitionism and his advocacy for the poor. Woolman frequently 
appears in American literary studies as a precursor of live Transcendentalism or an early 
representative of the libeitarian conscience. Such interpretations tend to obscure the 
scriptural and Christological emphases of Woo! man’s thought. Wool man’s 
Considerations on Pure Wisdom (1768) grounds wisdom and what he called "live Light" 
clearly in Christ and the Scriptures. The pure wisdom from above derives fiorn such "tiue 
obedience" that one comes to a "state of inward purity" in which he "may love mankind 
in the same love with which our Redeemer loveth us.” Without singleness of eye directed 
to Christ, "selfish desires, and an imaginary superiority, darken live mind: hence injustice 
frequently proceeds: and where this is the case, to convince the judgment, is live most 
effective renxrdy." For Woolman the light is not simply a principle of inner judgment 
and inspiration, roughly equal to live Transcendentalism' intuition or soul, as is too often 
implied by American studies that treat the Quakers as forerunners of Emerson. Thoreau. 
and Whitman. Inseparable from Christ, the Light, as Woolman conceives it. acts to search 
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out our motives and strivings. revealing ihese. more often than not. to be the results of 
self-will. 

The Journal is Woolman's account of his attempt to live in radical obedience to God. 
Early in the work he suggests the movement of his heait as he "lived under live cross'*: 
"While I silently pondet on that change wrought in me. 1 find no language equal to it nor 
any means to convey to another a clear idea of it. I looked upon the works of God in this 
visible creation and an awfulness covered me: my heart was tender and often contrite, 
and a universal love to my fellow creatures increased in me." Love and justice ate rooted, 
for Woolman. in awe before creation and a sense of absolute dependency. No doubt 
remembering his vivid childhood experience of wantonly killing a robin. Woolman now 
understands ’That as by (God’s) breath tire flame of life was kindled in all animal and 
sensitive creatures, to say we love God as unseen and at live sanK lime exercise cruelty 
toward the least creature moving by his life, or by life derived from him. was a 
contradiction in itself.” It is difficult not to distort Woolman's thought by addressing him 
through the classically American paradigm of the individual versus live collective. 
Woolman understands himself always as a creature Irving in mutual and reciprocal 
dependency with other creatures in a world created by God and redeemed through the 
cross. 

Woolman's sense of humanity's shared creaturely dependency on God provides the 
theological basis for his abolitionism and commitment to peace. Isaiah's language of 
eschatological gathering and Christ's "tasting death for every man” led to a deep sense in 
Woolman of community with people of color as well as inspiration for prophetic 
criticism of social arrangements, such as slavery, so obviously at odds with the 
universalizing pressure of Scripture. Peace is a fruit of live regeneration of the person in 
Christ. For Woolman Quaker nonviolence is grounded in the work God has done "in 
sending his son into the world" to "repair the breach made by disobedience, to finish sin 
and transgression that his kingdom might come and his will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven." The Spirit has "set up” a "spiritual kingdom...which is to subdue and break in 
pieces all kingdoms that oppose it. and shall stand for ever.” Friends. Woolman 
continues, slvould thoroughly acquaint themselves with the truth and the "safety, stability, 
and peace there is in it.” as to "he qualified to conduct |ourselves) in all parts of our life 
as becomes our peaceable profession.” Woolman’s peace witness is a way of living out 
what God has accomplished in the cross and resurrection: the overcoming of the powers 
of the world, the logic of violence and coercion, and the need to secure and justify our 
own lives. 

See alio Peace Organizations: Slavery: Slavery. Abolition of: Society of Friends in 
North America: Transcendentalism 
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WOOLSTON, THOMAS (1670-1733) 


English deisi. Born in Northampton. ENGLAND in 1670. Woolslon is best known for his 
attack on the literal reading of biblical miracles. He was educated at Sidney Sussex 
College. Cambridge and elected a fellow them in 1691. Ordained and known as a scholar 
of the early church fathers. l>e wrote An A/sology for the Christian Religion (1705) in 
which he argued that biblical miracles should be understood allegorically rather than 
historically. Woolslon was quickly silenced by his colleagues, but he resumed his attack 
on biblical literalism in 1720. which led to his dismissal from the college in 1721. 

From 1720 to 1729 Woolslon released numerous polemical works attacking the 
CLERGY (e.g.. Four Free Gifts to the Clergy. 1722-1724). whom he held tesponsible 
for the perversion of Christianity and the historicity of biblical miracles. Woolslon's A 
Moderator between an Infidel and an Atheist and Supplements to a Moderator (17231 
provoked Btshop Edmund Gibson to bring blasphemy charges against him. but these 
were dropped for fear of winning him sympathy. Woolston's most notorious publication 
was a series of six discourses On the Minnies of our Saviour (1727-1729). In his 
characteristic scathing satire, he denounced tire miracles of Jesus through his rhetorical 
tools of insult and ridicule. Woolslon argued that one cannot use miracles as proof of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, which is what Jesus claimed, instead, he aimed to provide a 
rational foundation for Christianity independent of superstition and supcrnaturalism. 
Woolston’s method advocated allegorical interpretation of biblical miracle stories, using 
in support the allegorical interpretations of early church fathers. 

Woolston’s assault on tl>c resurrection of Christ again brought on charges of 
blasphemy, for which he was put on trial on March 4. 1729. and sentenced to a fine and 
one-year imprisonment. Thomas Woolslon died of stomach cancer on January 27. 1733. 

See also Deism; Higher Criticism 
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WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM (1770-1850) 


English poet. Few poets have been hailed as profound religious thinkers with so many 
misgivings as Wordsworth. For many Victorians he. above all. had shown how head and 
heart, science and emotion, rationality and belief could be integrated into a satisfactory 
personal synthesis. Yet many of those whom he had most helped—John Stuart Mill, for 
instance, or Matthew Arnold—were most critical and skeptical of his philosophy and the 
kinds of religious experience lie was credited with. As Mill reveals in his Autobiography. 
it was Wordsworth who had given him back a sense of wholeness and meaning to life 
after his disastrous adolescent breakdown in 1828. Yet Percy Bysshe Shelley, he argued, 
was the greater poet because he expressed "pure feeling"—which is what a poet should 
do. Although the Inimortality Otic contained some "grand imagery." it was nevertheless 
"bad philosophy." Arnold, although more sympathetic to Christianity, was equally 
unsympathetic to Wordsworth’s religion and his philosophy: "we cannot do him justice 
untrl we dismiss his formal philosophy.... However true the doctrine may be. it 
has...none of live characters of poetic truth, the kind of truth we require from a poet..." 
< Arnold 1888:149-150). 

Yet for many other Victorians Wordsworth was preeminently a religious poet. From 
natural dissenters like George MacDonald and Mark Rutherford (see WILLIAM HALE 
WHITE); to Christian Socialists (see SOCIALISM. CHRISTIAN), like CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. J.M. Ludlow, or John M.F.Hughes. nonparty men like FREDERICK 
DENISON MAURICE: Americans like RALPH WALDO EMERSON: and through 
JOHN KF.B1.E (perhaps the greatest Wordsworthian of them all) to live whole OXFORD 
MOVEMENT, including EDWARD B. PUSEY and JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 
Wordsworth's poetry reached out to every sector of the nineteenth century’s otherwise 
divided religious life. If Arnold assured readers that Wordsworth's influence was already 
waning after his death mid-century, others repeatedly assumed that Wordsworth's great 
affirmations of value in NATURE also reveal a transcendent God who was all-powerful, 
loving, and moral. 

Twentieth-century criticism has been no less contradictory. Although sons? have 
continued to find in him religious inspiration, others have seen in him at best a vague 
pantheism, or even little that can be described as "religious" at all. A few have even 
suggested that his love of Nature led not to the love of humanity, but its rejection. 
Wordsworth, it is darkly hinted, took refuge in the pieties of conventional 
ANGLICANISM only to avoid the path of the Marquis de Sade (Ferry 1959. Hartman 
1964). According to this view, hav ing failed to find live solace he sought in Nature. 
Wordsworth flees/row it to religion in disillusion and even tenor. 

There is nothing new in such diverse altitudes. His greatest contemporary admirers. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. John Keats, or (later) 
MacDonald, were all uneasily aware of what seems to be curious contradictions in 
Wordsworth's thought. In 1826. on reading The Influence of Natural Objects in l ulling 
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forth anil strengthening the Imagination.... Bljkc scribbled in the margin of his copy at 
Poems, ISIS: ''Natural Objects always did and now do weaken, deaden and obliterate 
Imagination in Me. Wordsworth must know that what Ive Writes Valuable is Not to be 
found in Nature.'* Later he told Crabb Robinson that reading tire Introduction to 
Wordsworth's Excursion had made him ill. Nevertheless, he added. Wordsworth was "the 
greatest poet of the age." On page one of live Poems he wrote "1 see in Wordswonh the 
Natuial Man rising up against the Spiritual Man Continually. & then he is No Poet but a 
Heathen Philosopher at Enmity against all true Poetry or Inspiration." By the concluding 
essay ton p. 3411 he concludes wearily. "I do not know who wrote these Prefaces: they 
are very mischievous & direct contrary to Wordsworth's own Practise" tBIake 1966:783). 
If elsewhere Blake had feared Wordsworth was no Christian but a heathen Platonist. now 
his fear was that he was no Platonist either, but a mere worshipper of Nature I Robinson 
1938:1.327). 

Blake's puzzled reaction may stand for many. Was Wordswonh a "naturalist." finding 
values inherent in Nature itself? Was he a Platonist. perceiving through live fleeting 
appearances of Nature shadows of eternal supernatural values? Was he a Pantheist, 
finding not a personal God. but an impersonal divinity distributed throughout the 
universe ? Was he an onhodox Christian, seeing even in fallen Nature vestiges of the 
divine love that bad animated all Creation ? 


Relation to Church 


Wordsworth himself had originally intended to become an Anglican clergyman— 
although never with great enthusiasm. His stay in FRANCE in the early 1790s seems to 
have been to learn French to become a clergyman-tutor in some wealthy family. His 
support for the early days of the Revolution, togetlver with his love affair with the 
Catholic and royalist Annette Vallon. which resulted in an illegitimate French daughter, 
also meant a profound revolution in his own sense of VOCATION. After a period of near 
despair (later movingly memorialized in TlnUni Abbey ) Wordswonh emerged with 
strengthened sense of the healing power of Nature and his poetic vocation to record that 
recovery. His subsequent theology and even relationship with his own church was to 
baffle both critics and sometimes his own family. "I would die for live Chureh of 
England." he once re mailed on passing Grasmere Church. His sister Dorothy replied that 
he would die if he ever went inside one. ''That." said live poet, "is because the Curate is 
usually drunk." According to another authority Wordsworth's aversion to his local church 
was because two of his children were buried in the graveyard there. 

Wordsworth himself, who was an inveterate reviser of his own work, clearly had no 
problems with live poem that offended Blake, incorporating it into live 1850 version of 
The Prelude unaltered: 

Wisdom and Spirit of the universe! 

Thou Soul that art the eternity of thought. 

That eiv'st to forms and imaces a breath 
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And everlasting motion, not in vain 
By day oi star-light thus from my fust dawn 
Of childhood dids't thou intertwine for n*r 
Tire passions that build up our human soul; 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of man. 
But with high objects, with enduring things— 
With life and nature, putifying thus 
Tire elements of feeling and of thought. 

And sanctifying, by such discipline. 

Both pain and fear, until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of tire lie art. 

[Prelude. ISOS. 1.427-IO| 


The problem begins with the language itself: is live overtly religious vocabulary—"spirit." 
"soul." "sanctifying." and so forth—metaphorical, metonymical, or literal? Similar 
imagery occurs later in The Prelude, when Wordsworth has reached the summit of 
Snowdon by moonlight and stands looking out over a "sea of mist" concealing the lower 
part of the mountain—including the route tat once spatial and historical I to that point of 
vision: 


Meanwhile, the moon looked down upon this shew 
In single glory, and we stood, the mist 
Touching our very feet, and from the sliore 
At distance not the third part of a mile 
Was a blue chasm, a fracture in the vapour. 

A deep arid gloomy breathing-place, through which 
Mounted live roar of waters, tonenis. streams 
Innumerable, roaring with one voice. 

Hie universal spectacle throughout 
Was shaped for admiration and delight. 

Grand in itself alone, hut in that breach 
Through which live homeless voice of waters rose. 

That deep dark thoroughfare, had Nature lodged 
The soul. tl>c imagination of the whole. 

| Prelude. 1805. XIII. 52-65) 

The word "soul." paralleling that key Romantic word "imagination." appears to come 
from a very different mental set. However, what appears the loose conjunction of 
religious and aesthetic terms hete provides something new—an image that is neither, but 
primarily psychological. This “image of a mighty mind" <1.691 provides one of the 
earliest, and certainly one of live most graphic models of tl»e unconscious in all literature: 
a mountain whose summit is illuminated by moonlight hut whose roots, beneath the mist. 
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are shrouded in darkness. Even Wordsworth's own term for this, “an underpresence" 
(1.71). uncannily anticipates later psychoanalytic terminology. 

Any apparent disjunction between "soul" and “imagination” results more from 
fractures in our own mental maps than from the intellectual climate of the period. It had 
been tire total integration of the spiritual and tire psychological in the scheme of 
Wordsworth's mentor. David Hanley, that had appealed to many Romantics. Yet the two 
words are not tensionless synonyms: both have semantic baggage and belong to markedly 
different historical contexts. 

The Romantic attempt to integrate feeling and thinking was more than a quest for 
internal unity. Slatting with human subjectivity Wordsworth believed that we actively 
reshape—“half-create"—our perception both of the external environment and individual 
identity, affecting past as much as present. Autobiography was for Wordsworth an 
integral part of understanding his identity as a poet. Past and present were creative acts of 
consciousness—expressions, as it were, of becoming “a living soul” in this new sense. 
Telling “the story of the man. and who be was" is not confined to the major poems, but is 
central in some way to all his lyrics. This new inwardness, characteristic of the Romantic 
idea of the soul, stressing imagination, empathy, and feeling as adjuncts to personal 
integration, was both distinctively Protestant and essential to the Romantic consciousness 
of history. 

For Wordsworth the description of Snowdon completes what has amounted to nothing 
less than tire struggle fur his soul. Retelling his life's story through its significant "spots 
of time" reaches its climax with that final image of the mist-covered mountain, and only 
after that do we see the full significance of the earlier meditations: 

Oh mystery of man. from what a depth 
Proceed thy honours! I am lost, but see 
In simple childhood something of the base 
On which thy greatness stands—but this I feel. 

That from thyself it is that thou must give. 

Else never canst receive. Hie days gone by 
Come back upon rise from the dawn almost 
Of life; the hiding-places of my power 
Seem open. 1 approach, and then they close: 

I sec by glimpses now. when age comes on 
May scarcely see at all. 

[Prelude. Book XI. 1805. 328-337] 

If live mountain is the self, with mist allowing only tantalizing and fragmentary glimpses 
of the past, the rift in those clouds, “that deep dark thoroughfare" where conscious and 
unconscious meet, locates live soul. But there is also a historical dimension to this 
retrospective survey of the psyche. As much as childhood experiences. Wordsworth's 
poetic consciousness had been shaped by the turmoil of the French Revolution and its 
aftermath. If. as he invites us. we read his story in terms of moral contlict. the 
experiences in France, and his subsequent despairing return to ENGLAND, provide the 
central conflict eventual triumph. 
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Perception of History 


Although Wordsworth's own private sense of history was always part of a broader public 
sense of history-in-the-making in the Revolution, affecting in different ways Ednuind 
Burke. Fanny Burney. William Hone. Richard Price. Charlotte Smith, and others 
including, later. Thomas Carlyle, what nukes this passage significant is neither its role in 
the construction of Wordsworth’s poetic identity, nor its direct relation to the world of 
public events, but rather the author's very Protestant sense that this "soul." whether 
considered as integrating power or as moral identity, is not a free-floating and 
autonomous faculty but tin a wholly unconscious parallel with FRIEDRICH 
SCHLEIERMACHERi something related both to immediate perception and to past 
events—and is thus very much part of the historical process. Moreover such perceptions 
are at once both subjective and creative—or. to use a later terminology, the poetic process 
is also by its very nature a hermeneutic activity. 

For previous generations, the meaning of history lay in past events themselves. 
However militantly secular DAVID HUME and Edward Gibbon might be. they, like their 
religious predecessors, regarded the writing of history as an exemplary activity. Whether 
demonstrating the just wrath of God or live complex natural laws of human behavior, 
history held a discoverable and universally valid meaning. For the Romantics and post- 
Romantics. however, including Wordsworth, history was concerned less with deducing 
objective meanings (whether divine or natural) from the past as with the nature of our 
understanding of the material itself. Wordsworth is central to this shift from an exemplary 
to a hermeneutic mode of understanding. 

Yet there is another element to Wordsworth’s vision from Snowdon that, however 
allied with this sense of history, seems almost to contradict it. so that he seems torn 
between asserting the subjectivity of his insight and simultaneously proclaiming its 
universality. At one moment we find Nature compelling not just tlve poet to understand 
her meaning, but even "the grossest minds must see and hear/And cannot chuse but feel” 
(Prelude. Book XIII. 1805. 1.71-83). Only a few lines later, however, we find the same 
certainties being attributed not to "Nature” but to the creative—and even divine— 
subjectivity of poets themselves: 


They from their native selves can send abroad 
Like transformation, for themselves create 
A like existence, and when’er it is 
Created for them, catch it by an instinct. 

...They need not extraordinary calls 
To rou/e them—in a w ork! of life they live. 

By sensible impressions not enthralled. 

But quickened, mu/cd. and thereby made more fit 
To hold communion with the invisible world. 
Such minds are truly from the Deity... 


111.93-106) 
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This is the most overtly religious confession to be found in Wools worth's poetry to that 
time. Clearly his discovery of the divine is closely associated with his perception of self, 
and the growth of personal self-consciousness. Ibis. at times almost solipsistic personal 
religion, certainly constitutes an extreme Protestantism—although always tempered by 
his artistic vocation and the need to communicate. Yet Wordsworth him*clf often seems 
unsure how to square the contradictions of his own argument, and it is probably 
symptomatic of his dissatisfaction with it that, of all the key spots of lime in The Prelude. 
this Snowdon section was the most heavily revised for the 1850 version—with increasing 
emphasis on its theology. Here, in its most acute form, is the classic Romantic dilemma: 
how to claim universal validity for perceptions that are both historically conditioned and 
personally subjective? This, the central problem of Protestant ROMANTICISM, was 
eventually to drive Newman from Anglicanism to the Catholic Church, and then to 
attempt to remake that institution to conform to his own answer. 
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WORLD ALLIANCE OF REFORMED 
CHURCHES 


The World Alliance of Reformed Churches (WARC) is a worldwide fellowship of over 
2<X) national churches with roots in that pan of the sixteenth-century REFORMATION 
that was centered in Geneva, a reforming movement led by JOHN CALVIN and his 
colleagues in many European countries. Most of these churches today are called 
Presbyterian. Reformed, or Congregational: collectively they are called tire Reformed 
family of churches. Tire Alliance also includes sons: churches, like tire Waldenstans in 
ITALY with their daughter churches abroad and the Czech Brethren, which originated in 
reforming movements prior to the sixteenth century hut later allied themselves with the 
Reformed family. Also included in the Alliance membership are many untied churches 
stemming from unions of Reformed churches with those of other traditions, such as the 
CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA. This broad Reformed family represents more than 75 
million Christians in over 100 countries, about three-fourths of the member churches are 
located in the countries of the southern hemisphere. The WARC was formed in 1970 in 
Nairobi. Kenya as a union of the former Alliance of live Reformed Churches throughout 
the World holding the Presbyterian Order and the International Congregational Council. 

General Councils of representatives of all the member churches. Ikcld about every 
seven years, govern the WARC. Tire General Councils elect an executive committee that 
directs the work between General Council meetings. The headquarters with the general 
secretariat is located in Geneva at the Ecumenical Center. 

The Department of Theology fosters theological work in the Reformed tradition, 
reflecting on the meaning of Christian faith in the many cultural contexts in which 
Reformed churches live. The Department also carries responsibility for ecumenical 
dialogue and work for Christian unity (see ECUMENISM). Since the 1960s the Alliance 
has been in dialogue with all the world Christian communions and with some traditions 
that are not organized as world communions, seeking mutual understanding and 
collaborative relationships. Working relationships of the WARC with the LUTHERAN 
WORLD FEDERATION have become intentionally close since 1989. 

The Department of Cooperation and Witness focuses on tl>e role of the church in 
promoting human rights, emerging democracies and civil society, economic Justice, and 
ecological sustainability. Tl»e Department of Partnership of Women and Men promotes 
full partnership in church and society and seeks to eradicate sexism in theology and 
practice. 

There are also regional councils of the WARC in Europe, the CARIBBEAN and North 
America. LATIN AMERICA. Southern Africa, and Northeast Asia. 
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Alliance of Reformed Churches (ARC) 


Irish. Scottish, anti American Piesbyieriun initiatives brought about the foimation in 
London in 1875 of the Alliance of the Refoimed Churches throughout the World holding 
the Presbyterian System (later. Presbyterian Order). The first General Council met in 
Edinburgh in 1877 with an Alliance membership of forty-nine churches from the British 
Isles. America. Europe. SOUTH AFRICA. AUSTRALIA. NEW ZEALAND. Ceylon, 
and the New Hebrides. Beginning with that first meeting tl>e Alliance has worked 
periodically on the question of a common CONFESSION of faith. The Alliance has also 
been concerned with world mission and Christian unity, stressing the need for 
cooperation, not only among Reformed churches, but with all Christian churches, and 
also the need to help newly established churches become truly indigenous and self- 
governing members of the Alliance as quickly as possible. A third constant theme is the 
concern for HUMAN RIGHTS. The Alliance monthly journal. The Catholic 
Presbyterian, from 1879 called for aid to Waldensian pastors and to the exploited 
laboring classes and protested inhumane treatment of NATIVE AMERICANS in the 
UNITED STATES. A general secretary. Rev. Dr. G.D. Mathews, was appointed in 1888. 
He traveled widely in Europe, the Middle East. RUSSIA, and South Africa, especially in 
support of "younger churches" and religious freedom for minority churches. These 
concerns continued, most notably in World Alliance's deep engagement with the 
movement against apartheid in South Africa. 

Leaders of the Alliance worked for the establishment of the WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES and early gave leadership in it. Since its beginnings the Alliance has 
tailored its structure to collaborate ecumenically wherever possible. 


International Congregational Council I ICC) 


From the 1870s on there were discussions among British and American 
Congregationalists about bringing together the whole Congregational family in an 
international council, including churches in the colonies and mission fields. The fust 
Council meeting in London in 1891 and four subsequent Councils between 1899 and 
1930 discussed live life and theology of CONGREGATIONALISM, its relation to the 
state and to social problems, its relation to other Christian traditions and the unity of the 
church, and its worldwide mission. Representation from ENGLAND and America was 
heavier than had been originally planned, with fewer delegates from the colonies and the 
mission fields. Beginning with the second Council meeting, a few women were present 
and occasionally were among the speakers. There was little activity between the meetings 
of the Councils. 

Close cooperation between British and American Congregational churches during 
World War 11 and excitement about the planning for the inauguration of tl»e World 
Council of Churches in 1948 spurred fresh thinking about the role of a confessional body 
like the ICC in the ecumenical movement. A planning com mittee decided in 1947 to 
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establish an international office in London and to appoint as its fust secretary Dr. Sidney 
M.Betry. acting moderator of the Council and the secretaiy of the Congregational Union 
of ling land and Wales. The sixth Council at Wellesley. Massachusetts in 1949 confirmed 
a permanent international organization with a full-time "Minister and Secretary." Dr. 
Berry, and adopted a constitution. 

Between 1953 and 1966 four more councils were held, and the connection between the 
ICC and tire Alliance of Refomicd Churches grew steadily. In 1957 the Alliance 
officially proposed talks between tike two world bodies about areas of agreement, leading 
to close working relationships and a decision in 1968 to unite. In Nairobi in 1970 both 
bodies voted to merge as The Wotld Alliance of Refoimed Churches (Ptesbyieiian and 
Congregational), joining in an act of Covenant. 

See also Calvinism. Dialogue. Interconfessional: Presbyterianism 
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WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


The World Council of Churches (WCC) was formally established August 23. 1948 in 
Amsterdam with 351 delegates, representing 147 church bodies from foity-four countries 
and all continents participating. This culminated a long process to create a structure that 
would promote unity and cooperation among Orthodox. Anglican, and Protestant 
churches. A group of Roman Catholic observers was invited to this first assembly, but the 
Vatican forbade their attendance. From the beginning the WCC has been headquartered 
in Geneva. SWITZERLAND. 


Background 


When the WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE met at Edinburgh in 1910. leaders 
were aware of the growing church outside the West. Unfortunately, the historical and 
theological divisions that marked the churches in the West were being transferred to the 
churches in Asia. AFRICA, and LATIN AMERICA. Bishop Charles H. Brent. Episcopal 
Church in the Philippines, addressed the WMC on the urgent need to mitigate these 
historic divisions and foster Christian unity. 

World War 1 (1914-1918) temporarily interrupted efforts toward an ecumenical 
organization. The founding of tire League of Nations at the urging of President 
WOODROW WILSON in 1919 offered a model for international cooperation. In 1919 
the Holy Synod of the Church of Constantinople issued an encyclical proposing that all 
Christian churches form a "League of Churches” to promote Christian union. Also in 
1919 Archbishop NATHAN SODERBLOM of Uppsala proposed that an ecumenical 
council be founded. In 1920 JOSEPH H.OLDHA.M. secretary of the Continuation 
Committee of the 1910 World Missionary Conference, submitted a memorandum to a 
group of missionary leaders at Crans. Switzerland outlining a structure for tire 
International Missionary Council, although he predicted that it would soon "give way to 
something that may represent tire beginnings of a world league of Churches." 

In addition to well-established international Christian organizations such as the 
YMCA. YWCA 4see YMCA. YWCA), and World Student Christian Federation, in the 
1920s new initiatives were carried forward along three lines; International Missionary 
Council (IMC). Faith and Order, and Life and Work. Tire need for an "International 
Christian Council" was evident hut the time was not yet ripe. Gradually it became clear 
that these multiple parallel and overlapping organizations were impediments to structural 
unity. William Adams Brown of Union Theological Seminary in New York, chair of Life 
and Work, took the lead in 1933 to convene leaders of international Christian 
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organizations to discuss how coordination might l*e achieved. An Ecumenical 
Consultative Group was appointed to take extensive soundings of the churches. 

In July 1937 tire Committee of Thirty-Five met at Westfield College. London to 
develop a proposal to be laid before Life and Work meeting in Oxford later that month, 
and Faith and Order in Edinburgh in early August, concerning the future of the 
ecumenical movement. Four men were delegated the task of drawing up a plan: 
Archbishop WILLIAM TEMPLE. Oldham. Samuel McCrac Cavert. and William Adams 
Brown. Cavert. general secretary of the U.S.Federal Council of Churches, suggested the 
name '‘World Council of Churches.” Life and Work, and Faith and Order would he 
integrated into the new structure immediately. tThe relationship of the 1MC to the WCC 
would be worked out later.) Equally important, the proposal established the principle that 
the WCC should not have the power to legislate for live member churches. The Council 
could propose, but decision making rested with member churches. The work of the 
Council would he conducted through a General Assembly to he held every five to seven 
years and a Central Committee that met annually. Tl»e Committee of Thirty-Five also 
recommended appointment of W.A.VISSER’T HOOFT. World Student Christian 
Federation, as general secretary of the new World Council of Churches. 

The Oxford and Edinburgh conferences responded favorably and appointed seven 
members each to implement the plan. The next step was to conduct consultations with the 
constituent member. Tl»e main sticking point was the constitutional question of the 
relation of the Council to its member bodies. Archbishop Temple clarified this point: "It 
is not a federation as commonly understood, and its Assembly and Central Committee 
will have no constitutional authority whatever over its constituent churches. Any 
authority that it may have will consist in the weight it carries with live churches by its 
wisdom.” Equally important was the theological basis of membership in live Council. It 
was agreed: “The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of Churches which accept 
the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” This formulation did not prove to be 
satisfactory and finally in 1960 was revised to say: “The World Council of Oiurches is a 
fellowship of churches which confess the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour 
according to the Scriptures and therefore seek to fulfill together their common calling to 
the glory of the one God. Father. Son and Holy Spirit.” 

In spite of mounting international tensions, preparation for launching the WCC went 
forward and the first Assembly was scheduled for August 1941. The growing threat of 
war forced an indefinite postponement. During World War 11 the World Council of 
Churches tin Process of Formation) maintained offices in Geneva. London, and New 
York and its leaders played an active role on behalf of member churches throughout the 
war years by seeking to maintain communications with all regardless of their political 
situation. The end of the war brought a Hood of new work. In addition to emergency 
relief and reconstruction in war-torn areas of Europe, the WCC was concerned with 
reconciliation among the churches, especially in relation to GERMANY, as well as 
opening the way for the churches of Asia. Africa, and Latin America to become full 
participants. 
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Nature of WCC and Basis of Membership 


The provisional committee met in 1946 and 1947 to complete picparations for the 
inaugural assembly in 1948. One question that had to be settled was the ecclesiastical 
status of the Council and the basis of membership in it. It was agreed that the WCC was 
not a “world church" or “super church." Indeed, it was not a church, rather it was an 
instiument that enabled member churches to “bear witness together...and cooperate in 
matters requiring united action." It was acknow ledged that unity arises from God’s action 
in Jesus Christ rather than at the initiative of the church. Each church is bound to Jesus 
Christ and thus to all others w ho make up the body of Christ. The Amsterdam Assembly 
declared: "Christ has made us his own. and Ire is not divided. In seeking him we find one 
another. Here at Amsterdam we have committed ourselves aftesh to him. and have 
covenanted w ith one another in constituting the World Council of Churches. We intend to 
stay together." The WCC Constitution states the raison d'etre succinctly: Tire primary 
purpose of the fellowship of churches in the World Council of Churches is to call one 
another to visible unity in one faith and in one eucharistic fellowship, expressed in 
worship and common life in Christ, through witness and service to the world, and to 
advance towards that unity in order that the world may believe.” 

The WCC understood itself to he a means by which member churches would discover 
and realize more fully tire unity of the whole body. Tire first of repeated attempts to 
clarify the nature and role of the WCC was made by the Central Committee at Toronto, 
CANADA in 1950. Tire Toronto Statement emphasized that the WCC "deals in a 
provisional way” with tire ecclesiastical and theological differences that exist between the 
churches. It is not the responsibility of the WCC to espouse any particular theory or view 
of the church nor “to negotiate union between churches." All such matters were to remain 
the responsibility of tire churches. 

With regard to the basis of membership, it was finally agreed that only autonomous 
churches were eligible for membership. National councils of chureltes that had been 
organized in various parts of tire world after Edinbuigh 1910 were recognized as 
affiliates. Similarly, organizations representing confessional families could not be 
members of the WCC. The WCC w as to be a council of churches. 


Organization 


The WCC organization has been revised periodically to fit changing needs. In 1948 the 
new organization consisted of twelve departments: Faith and Order. Study. Evangelism. 
Laity. Youth. Women. Interchurch Atd'Reiugees. International Affairs. Ecumenical 
Institute. Publications. Library, and Finance. At the Evanston Assembly in 1954 the 
structure was changed. Four divisions were established with program departments under 
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each. Then in 1961 ihc International Missionary Council was integrated with tike WCC 
and the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism (CWME) set up. In 1972 a plan 
systematically to internationalize the WCC staff in Geneva was instituted more 
adequately to reflect the constituent churches. This included a uniform pay scale. 

That same year a substantial reorganization was instituted with three program units 
replacing the five program divisions. Each program unit was mandated to carry out 
specific areas of work through subunits. This pattern had the advantage of allowing new 
subunits to he added as new needs arose and WCC program continued to expand into the 
198<>s. This organizational pattern was kept intact until the 199Ws when another round of 
restructuring was instituted. 


Finance 


As of the 1990s. some 75 percent of WCC income came from member churches and their 
mission and service agencies. However. 96 percent of these monies came from thirteen 
countries in the West. The Council has no fixed membership fee. Although each member 
church is encouraged to nuke an annual contribution to the WCC according to their 
ability, one-third of the members contribute nothing. With its support coming front 
various countries, the WCC is acutely affected by fluctuations in the international money 
markets. The continuing decline in membership of many churches in Europe and North 
America, traditionally strong supporters of the WCC. has meant declining revenues foe 
these churches with adverse consequences for causes they have supported in the past. 


Assemblies 


WCC assemblies take place approximately every seven years. Eight have been held since 
Amsterdam 1948: Evanston 1954. New Delhi 1961. Uppsala 1968. Nairobi 1975. 
Vancouver 1983. Canberra 1991. and Harare 1998. Constitutionally the general assembly 
is "the supreme legislative body" of the World Council of Churches. Practically speaking 
such a group is too unw ieldy to serve as an effective decision-nuking body. Much of the 
work of an assembly is done by sections or work groups that meet for intense 
deliberations of draft statements that have been prepared by unit members and staff. 
These drafts are then brought to the full assembly for plenary debate and approval. 

At Amsterdam 1948. the 147 member churches were represented by 351 delegates. 
This number has grown over the past fifty years. By 1991 the number of member 
churches had reached 317. with 842 delegates. At the Harare 1998 Assembly lire 355 
member and associate member churches were represented by 991 delegates. 

WCC assemblies serve an important symbolic purpose. The coming together of 
several thousand Christians from all over the world to spend two weeks in worship and 
deliberations creates a statement. Frequently WCC assemblies have been accompanied by 
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controversy when WCC leaders have spoken out on sensitive political 01 social issues or 
interest groups have tried to bring their concern into the assembly. 

In addition to general assemblies, the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism, 
in tire tradition of the 1MC. continued to hold assemblies every five to seven years. WCC 
program units have sponsored numerous consultations over the years. 


Impact 


For fifty years the WCC has been a symbol of ecumenical efforts to promote unity among 
Orthodox. Anglican, and Protestant churches. Since Vatican Council 2. 1962-1965. 
cooperation between live WCC and Roman Catholics has grown greatly. 

Rather than being an instrument for negotiating church unions, the WCC's role has 
been to keep alive the vision of a united body of Jesus Christ. This has stimulated 
theological and ecclesiological explorations of the meaning of kobwniii and how it is to 
be actualized in the life of live church at all levels. 

The WCC has sometimes been called an "ecclesiastical United Nations.” The WCC 
came into existence amid war and international conflict. From its beginning the WCC has 
taken a strong interest in social and political issues that impinge on church and society 
and has maintained a staff with expertise in international affairs. Throughout the Cold 
War the WCC had to walk a fine line. It had member churches located in the Soviet bloc 
as well as in the West. Many Christians in Asia. Africa, and Latin America did not want 
to be identified with cither bloc—Western or Soviet. 

J.H.Oldham, a piincipal architect of the WCC. insisted that tire Christian movement 
had to enlist the help of "first-class" minds in the study and interpretation of tire most 
impoitant issues of the day. From the beginning the WCC has placed a priority on study 
and publication. This has created a climate of openness to issues and trends that will 
influence the future of the church as well as society. For example, tire WCC created a 
Programme to Combat Racism in the early 1970s aimed specifically at regimes in 
SOUTH AFRICA and ZIMBABWE where minority white governments were denying 
equal rights of citizenship to black citizens. This proved to be a highly controversial 
initiative hut was consistent with the view that Christians ought to be proactive in 
addressing injustice. It was during this time that the Unit on Dialogue was established to 
study and promote dialogue w ith people of other faiths. 

The WCC has continued to address a lange of political and social issues. At the 1998 
Harare Assembly the repoit on "Issues of Cuirent Global Concern" included draft 
sections on international debt, globalization, child soldieis. the status of Jerusalem, and a 
draft statement on human rights. United Nations secretary general Kofi Annan addressed 
the assembly by video to enlist continued suppoit by the churches for the human rights 
movement. 

The WCC has experienced persistent tension with two ecclesiastical traditions, the 
Orthodox and conservative Protestants. On the one hand. Conservative Protestants, 
including many from churches that are constituents of WCC as well as those that reject 
such membership. have criticized what they perceive as the WCC's ambivalence toward 
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the Christian mission. Contrary to expectations in 1961 when the WCC absorbed the 
International Missionary Council, mission and EVANGELISM appear not to have been 
treated as a priority. On the other hand, the Orthodox Churches have criticized what they 
see as the WCC's eroding commitment to its original christologieal basis. In his message 
to the Harare 1998 Assembly, the ecumenical patriarch of Constantinople urged that the 
WCC address basic theological issues and return to a consideration of the meaning of 
kobtonia in Christ. 

See also Ecumenism 
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WORLD METHODIST COUNCIL 


Heir to the Oecumenical Methodist Conferences, which met at roughly ten-year intervals 
from 1881. the World Methodist Council tWMCi was founded as a permanent institution 
in 1951. Its membership consists of some eighty denominations of Methodist origin or. in 
the case of united churches, having Methodist participation; these denominations include 
about 70 million adherents worldwide. Tl»e Council meets in full session every five years: 
representation is allotted according to a combination of historical, geographical, and 
numerical factors. The Council has no legislative authority over the member churches, 
which retain an autonomy exercised through their own “conferences." It serves mutual 
consultation and support in theological and practical matters, with standing committees in 
the areas of ecumenism, education, evangelism, family life, social and international 
affairs, worship, and youth: it facilitates the short-term exchange of pastorates across 
national and cultural lines. The Oxford Institute of Methodist Theological Studies meets 
regularly under the Council's aegis, and other affiliated organizations are the World 
Federation of Methodist and Uniting Church Women and the World Methodist Historical 
Society. 

At its Rio de Janeiro meeting in 1996. the WMC adopted a statement of "Wesleyan 
Essentials of Christian Faith." consisting of a concise description of "our beliefs." "out 
worship." "our witness." "our service." and "our common life." The Council appoints the 
commissions for bilateral doctrinal dialogue with other world Christian communions and 
receives their reports. Tire Church: Community of Grace" <19841 provided a framework 
for Lutheran and Methodist churches in several countries to enter into fellowship of word 
and table. 'Together in God’s Grace" tl987i assured Methodists and Reformed that their 
theological differences were not sufficient to justify ecclesial division between them. 
"Sharing in the Apostolic Communion" 119%) has not so far led to unity between 
Methodists and Anglicans. The most sustained dialogue is that since 1967 between the 
WMC and the Roman Catholic Church, which has produced significant statements on the 
Holy Spirit <1981). the Church 11986). the Apostolic Tradition <19911. Revelation and 
Faith (’The Word of Life." 1996). and Teaching Authority ("Speaking the Truth in 
Love." 2001). 

The general secretariat of the WMC. with minimal administrative staff, is housed at 
Lake Junaluska. North Carolina. 

See aim Anglicanism: Catholic Reactions to Protestantism. Dialogue. 
Interconfessional: Lutheranism. Methodism 
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WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


Commonly culled ihe EDINBURGH MISSIONARY CONFERENCE OF 1910. ihc 
World Missionuiy Conference (WMC) met at Edinburgh. SCOTLAND June 12-23. 
1910. Ii was auended by more than 1.200 delegates, including seventeen Asian 
representatives. Most were sent as delegates of missionary societies. The WMC was not 
the first such missionary conference but marks a watershed in the modern mission 
movement. It brought into focus issues raised by earlier conferences, took steps to 
address the need for more permanent structures, and set in motion actions that would 
shape the nature and direction of Protestant MISSIONS for much of the twentieth 
centuiy. Until 1900 British missions dominated the mission movement by virtue of their 
experience, number of missionaries, and financial resources. Edinburgh 1910 marked the 
transition from Biitish to American dominance. Around 1907 the total number of 
American missionaries serving overseas surpassed the British. The American missionary 
statesman JOHN R.MOTT was a key initiator of the conference, chaired the planning 
committee for Edinburgh 1910. and presided at most of tire sessions. 


Background 


From the beginning Protestant foreign missions were characterized by a lack of 
centralized direction. Missionary initiative typically came from highly motivated 
individuals or groups without benefit of official sanction. Once they arrived in the field, 
missionaries quickly discovered tire need to cooperate w ith one another, regardless of 
DENOMINATION. Missions therefore became a primary engine of Christian unity. 

A seminal initiative was the movement called the Concert for Prayer first introduced 
by a group of clergy in Scotland in 1744. Tire American theologian JONATHAN 
EDWARDS took up tire idea in his book. Air Humble Attempt To Promote Explicit 
Agreement And Visible Union Among God's People. In Extraordinary Prayer for the 
Revival of Religion, And the Advontemenl of Christ's Kingdom On Earth 1 1747>. Ed- 
watds's book had widespread influence on both sides of the Atlantic well into tire 
nineteenth century. It stimulated the formation of local prayer groups in suppoit of 
missions through united Christian action. 

Several streams of influence came together in the WMC. First, inteimission 
conferences began to be held on the Continent, starting in Basel in 1837. setting a pattern 
that would be followed elsewhere. Tire second stream starts with tire EVANGELICAL 
ALLIANCE <EAi that was organized in 1846 and met periodically thereafter. The EA 
fostered cooperation and fellowship across denominational lines but did not advocate 
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structural unily. The Union Missionary Conference look place in New York May 4-5. 
1854 with famed Scottish missionary Alexander Duff as the main attrac tion. One hundred 
fifty-six men were present. Later that year a similar conference was held in London. The 
Liverpool Conference on Missions in I860 was (setter prepared than the previous 
conferences and live proceedings led to policy recommendations that would guide the 
administrators of missions for the next generation. This conference laid out a 
comprehensive agenda concerning the missionary enterprise that future conferences 
largely followed. 

The 1888 London “Centenary Conference" was the first truly international missionary 
gathering. Approximately 1.600 people attended. Two important ideas resulted. First, it 
was proposed that a system of comity be introduced that would govern intermission 
relations in the field to avoid ov erlap and foster cooperation. Second, the delegates urged 
that an international missionary conference be held every ten years: however, no 
mechanism was set up to implement this recommendation. 

The New York Ecumenical Missionary Conference in 1900 was seen as a response to 
this request. It was designed, however, as a public demonstration of support for missions. 
Held in Carnegie Hall. New York 1900 attracted some 200.(XX> people between April 21 
and May I. The speakers included former U.S. President Henry Harrison. President 
William McKinley, and Governor Theodore Roosevelt. along with mission leaders such 
as John Mott. Sherwxrod Eddy. arrd Robert E.Speer. Missionary leaders from Europe 
participated, but Americans dominated. It was geared to promoting missions rather than 
grappling with the issues of the day. The Protestant international missionary movement 
still lacked an organization that might provide continuity by planning regular meetings, 
working at policy issues, and coordinating joint programs. 

Field conferences held in INDIA. CHINA. JAPAN. INDONESIA. AFRICA, and 
LATIN AMERICA constituted tire third stream. In India these conferences were held in 
North India starting in 1855 and from 1858 in South India. In addition, the India-wide 
Decennial Conferences were introduced in 1862. Tlrese field conferences stimulated 
awareness of the need for coordination among tire missions and helped foc-us the 
theological and policy issues that missions were facing. 

The fourth stream of influence was the surging Student Volunteer Movement (SVM > 
that was attracting young people to missionary service in Nonh America. Europe, and 
Asia. AltlMiugh some Europeans objected to the SVM slogan. "The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation." it galvanized an entire student generation to missionary action, 
and Edinburgh 1910 was seen as contributing to fulfillment of this vision. 


Conference Organization 


The first formal proposal that a major missionary conference be Ire Id in 1910 came from 
William Henry Grant, secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 
when he laid the proposal before British mission secretaries in late 1906. Responding 
with dispatch, in January 1907 the Scottish group agreed to h*>st such an event. Mott and 
JOSEPH H. OLDHAM, who were already acquainted through their staff positions in the 
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SVM. quickly became the main architects of tlse conference, with Mott as chairman and 
Oldham as secretary of the sleeting committee. It was agreed that this conference should 
not follow in the path of New Yotk 1900. Instead, this would be a working consultation 
based on "masterly" documents prepared from field surveys that would become the basis 
of concrete action. The planners faced a Herculean task. To accomplish this goal required 
that a research program be launched immediately to gather data from a broad range of 
sources. The international sleeting committee agreed on eight topics and set up 
commissions to oversee the work of preparing a study volume for each one. A recognized 
authority in that particular field headed each commission. The process required 
canvassing widely among missionaries and scholars who possessed expert knowledge in 
a given topic, getting written responses, distilling key findings, and then writing a 
synthesis. All of this had to be completed to allow a published volume to be ready for 
purchase by May I. 1910. six weeks before the start of the conference. 

The eight subjects selected were: Cany ing the Gospel to all tlsc Non-Christian World: 
The Church in the Mission Field: Education in Relation to the Christianisation of 
National Life. Tire Missionary Message in Relation to Non-Christian Religions. The 
Preparation of Missionaries: The Home Base of Missions. Missions and Governments: 
and Co-operation and tire Promotion of Unity. These became the titles of the eight 
preparatory volumes of Edinburgh 1910. Although tire WMC has been characterized as 
focusing primarily on tire means of canying out the missionary mandate, this is not an 
entirely fair assessment. Edinburgh 1910 put the focus on the church more than on 
missions. The second report declared that 'Tire Church in the Mission Field" is "itself 
now the great mission to the non-Christian world." This brought a theological breadth to 
the theology of mission hitheito lacking. The report went on: "The whole world is tire 
mission field, and there is no church that is not a church in tire mission field." This theme 
would be picked up with new urgency at the International Missionary Conference HMCi 
at Madras in 1938. 

The fourth preparatory volume. The Missionary Message in Relation to Non-Christian 
Religions, devoted chapters to five different religious traditions: Chinese. Japanese. 
Islam. Hindu, and animistic religions. To treat the latter thenre. replies to an extensive 
questionnaire from twenty-five missionaries, representing several continents, were 
analyzed and summarized by a committee of three expeits. The replies fell into five 
discrete models. The quality of the material demonstrates the intellectual engagement of 
field missionaries with their contexts. Analysis also shows the way a missionary's 
ecclesiastical Ireritage. theological tradition, anthropological theory, facility in the 
language of the host culture, and intellectual interaction with cultural issues shaped 
theory. Tire general conclusions to this volume emphasized "we have here much that 
casts light on the New Testament period and on live early centuries of the Christian 
Church." Consequently, it was argued, these findings are essential to an understanding of 
"the inner course of the New Testament thought." In other woids. the West stood in need 
of the insights to be gained through intercultural studies. 

Three of the preparatory volumes spoke to tire theme of Christian unity and 
contributed to the emergence of the conciliar movement. The first rcpoit emphasized the 
fact that the missionary mandate was as yet unfulfilled aitd that a united response was 
called for. The second repoit drew attention to "a growing spirit of love and unity among 
Christians" and the imperative to "seek fellowship with all Christians." The eighth report 
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was devoted entirely to a review of relations among missions and churches and in the 
conclusion noted that the ‘Church in the mission field” may be leading the way in 
healing the divisions of the church in the West. Bishop Charles H.Brent, of the Episcopal 
Church in the Philippines and a delegate to Edinburgh 1910. was deeply impressed with 
the need to work for Chiistian unity and urged that a conference on Faith and Order Ire 
convened to guide the churches toward this goal. 

The outstanding quality of these reports provided, for tire first time, a reliable basis for 
decision making concerning the future of the missionary enterprise. This accounts for the 
impact these icpoits had on the conference as well as their long-term influence. The 
process also establislred a model for future ecumenical consultation and formulation of 
common issues. 

One hundred fifty-six mission societies from fourteen countries sent delegates to 
Edinburgh 1910. Fifty-nine American societies were represented. The International 
Committee encouraged societies to include in their delegations some of their “leading 
missionaries” as well as “one or two natives" if practicable. No discussion of doctrinal 
questions was to be allowed and the word “ecumenical” would not be used because it was 
subject to misinterpretation and might divert attention from the basie purpose of the 
conference. 

Edinburgh 1910 stood in the line of missionary conferences that had been held since 
1854. but it broke new ground. This conference was limited to societies that had 
missionaries at work in the field among non-Christian peoples. (This excluded missions 
sending workers to Europe, the Middle East, and laitin America.) Representation was 
proportional to the si/e of budget of each society. By this time many of the leading 
mission societies were cither a part of their denominational structures or closely related. 
This gave live conference a strong ecclesiastical dimension. 

One Indian delegate was present at the I860 Liverpool Conference and made a 
contribution to the theme of BIBLE TRANSLATION. Several Asians attended 
subsequent conferences, but not as official representatives. By contrast seventeen Asians 
came to Edinburgh 1910 as delegates and exerted influence out of proportion to their 
numbers. Especially memorable was the address by Bishop V.S.Azariah. who pleaded for 
a new basis of relationship between the emerging churches of Asia and Africa and the 
Western churches. 


Significance and Results of Edinburgh 1910 


The World Missionary Conference was a seminal event. Earlier conferences were 
devoted to discussion of common issues and educating the Christian public. This 
conference was probably the most comprehensive ecclesiastical gathering to date. Earlier 
meetings had been influenced by their relationship to the Evangelical Alliance, whereas 
Edinburgh 1910 attracted the full spectrum of Protestants engaged in foreign missions. It 
was consultative and geared to formulating a possible common course of action in the 
future. It brought into focus themes and issues that had been raised by previous 
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international missionary eonfer-enecs. dealt with them in some depth, and then decided 
on further steps. The specific results fell into three groups. 

First, it was agreed to establish an international coordinating council. The first step 
was to elect a Continuation Committee, w ith John Mott as chair, to develop a proposal. 
Significantly, three of the committee members were Christian leaders from India. China, 
and Japan. It was anticipated that such a council would sponsor continuing study and 
research into missions practice. Although the International Missionary Council was not 
foimally organized until 1921—delayed in part by World War I—the International 
Review of Missions was launched in 1912 w ith Oldham as editor. Oldham was the ideal 
person for this role. He possessed a wide-ranging intellect, keen perception of tire leading 
issues, and a wide network of contacts. He used the IRM to encourage scholarly 
exploration and discussion. 

The second outcome was clarification of tire principle on which such an international 
body would operate. It was detemiiired that this council would serve tire member bodies 
without requiring that they surrender their own integrity and relationships to tlreir 
constituent churches. The principle, proposed by the Americans and Germans, was that a 
council is servant of its member bodies: and operating policies arc determined by each of 
the members. The council's work would depend entirely on tire wisdom and resources 
brought to it by its member bodies and reflected back in the form of policy positions and 
recommended actions. The council could not compel compliance: it could only commend 
for consideration. 

A third outcome of the W'MC was the important impetus Edinburgh 1910 gave to the 
creation of tire infrastructure of the Protestant conciliar movement. Between October 
1912 and May 1913 Mott traveled to Asia where he Ireld eighteen regional and three 
national conferences in Burma (Myanmar). Ceylon |Sri Lanka). China. India. Japan. 
KOREA, and Malaya (Malaysia). Both national church leaders and missionaries were 
included in these consultations. These "situation conferences" were designed to highlight 
the issues being faced by the churches in that nation or region, encourage indigenous 
responsibility, and identify issues that affected comity, cooperation, and unity among 
Christian groups. Although tire momentum Mott's visits had generated was interrupted by 
World War I. ultimately Ire laid the groundwork for the organization of Christian councils 
in most of these countries. These would be indispensable in the development of the 
conciliar movement 

Subsequently the Life and Work < I925| and Faith and Order <1927) movements were 
also organized. In 1948 several of these strands were brought together in tire founding of 
the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. In 1961 the IMC was integrated into tire WCC 
and renamed the Commission on World Mission and Evan-gelisnr. 
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WORLD VISION 


World Vision is a Christian humanitarian organization whose mission is 'To call people 
to a life-changing commitment to sene the poor in the name of Christ." World Vision 
was founded in 1951 by Dr. Boh Pierce as an effort to help children abandoned in the 
Korean War. It was in this early stage of development in 1953 that World Vision initiated 
its first child sponsorship progiam in KOREA. The sponsorships program invited 
Americans to provide necessary financial support for the education, health assistance, and 
nutrition for the child. In the 1990s World Vision began a family sponsoiship program. 
Both child and family sponsorships have also been operating in other Asian countries and 
in LATIN AMERICA and AFRICA. 

World Vision also began incorporating vocational and agricultural training for 
families into its sponsoiship efforts, and patents began learning to farm and cam money 
through small enterprises. These efforts to affect self-sustainable change evolved into 
World Vision's community development efforts. Long-term development has proven 
central to bringing lasting hope to the people. After meeting immediate survival needs. 
World Vision works with communities to help them move toward self-reliance. While 
communities woik toward self-sufficiency World Vision often provides fresh water wells 
and sanitation facilities, supplemental food, fanning tools and seeds, loans for small 
businesses, and medicine. Local leaders actively participate in determining the futuie of 
their communities. In this way dignity is restored and a new cycle of hope inspires 
communities in their efforts for a better future. Most of Woild Vision's financial support 
foi these efforts come from the UNITED STATES. In an effort to reach more resources, 
and to expose more individuals to tire needs of others. World Vision formed World 
Vision International < WV1) in 1980. Today this partnership oversees sponsorship, relief, 
rehabilitation, and community development projects in 103 countries. 
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WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OF 
RELIGIONS 


The World's Parliament of Religions of 1893. a part of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago, was hailed as the greatest interreligious assembly in history. 
During its seventeen days, about 170 religious leaders representing some twenty-five 
Christian sects and denominations and ten different religious traditions piesented 200 
papers, sermons, and speeches, addressing philosophy and theology, race issues, the role 
of women in religion, the future of world missions, and the prospects for universal human 
progress. For several years, the parliament generated controversy as concerned parties 
attempted to discern in it the signs of the time. By the opening of the twentieth century, 
however, the event had been largely forgotten, except by those who warmly recalled the 
roles played there by prominent Buddhist and Hindu delegates from Asia. In the 1980s 
the approaching centennial of the parliament renewed interest in it. leading to a large- 
scale commemoration of live event, once again in Chicago, called a Parliament for the 
World’s Religions. 

Anglo-American Protestants played a key role in conceiving and organizing the 
original parliament. Charles Carroll Bonney. a Chicago lawyer and Swedenhorgian. 
conceived of it as capstone of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, a series of international 
conferences devoted to humanities, sciences, law. medicine, business, and other 
professions. John Henry Barrows (1847-1902). pastor at Chicago’s First Presbyterian 
church, led the auxiliary's Department of Religion. Under his direction, fourteen local 
Protestant ministers, a Chicago rabbi, and the diocesan Catholic archbishop coordinated 
meetings for some forty denominational, interdenominational, and special interest groups, 
all of which were designed to culminate in the parliament. 

Issues articulated by Protestants also set the tone for the gathering. Henry Harris 
Jessup (1832-1910). a Presbyterian missionary, succinctly expressed the ethnic, 
geopolitical, and theological foundations for America's domestic and global missions, a 
recurrent leitmotif at the Parliament. The discussion of women’s contributions to religion 
was much noted, but of the eighteen women present, fifteen represented Protestant 
denominations or movements. George Dana Boardman. an American Baptist, closed the 
assembly on a powerful postmillennial note, capturing a progressive and visionary 
current that ran throughout the assembly. 
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Religious Liberalism Ascendant 


Infused with an optimistic mood contemporaries called "the Columbian spirit.'' the 
parliament often masked conflict with consensus rhetoric. Within Protestantism itself, 
there was ample evidence of growing tensions between progressives and conservatives 
that would soon lead to the liberal-fundamentalist schism. The much-noted presence of 
New England celebrities such as Edward Everett Hale (1822-1909). Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson (1823-1911). and Julia Ward Howe < 1819—1910) led some conservatives to 
dismiss tire parliament as a Unitarian affair, but Lyman Abbott (1835-1922). Theodore 
Munger. and WASHINGTON GLADDEN (1836-1918; Congregational>. Charles 
Briggs. <1841-1913: Presbyterian) and Richard T.Ely (1854-1943; Episcopalian) lent the 
proceedings an authority both religiously liberal and specifically Protestant Christian. 
Conservative Protestants, among them Joseph Cook (Congregational) and James Dennis 
and George Pentecost (1842-1920. Presbyterian), also gave foreeful presentations, but 
their remarks, while wamily received in many quarters, did little to coned the impression 
that the parliament signaled the ascendance of Protestant liberalism. 

This ascendance was underscored by presentations made by Jews and Catholics who 
echoed the liberalism of Protestant speakers. Emil Hirsch (1851-1923). Kaufmann 
Kohler (1843-1926). and Isaac Meyer Wise spoke for the progressive spirit of Reform 
Judaism, while Archbishop John Gibbons and Bishop John Keane, two leading 
" Americanize rs.” represented forms of Catholic liberalism that would subsequently draw 
criticism from Rome. While Jews. Catholics, and Piotestant liberals emphasized 
theological and institutional propositions unique to their respective traditions, their 
friendly rivalry at the parliament anticipated the triple-melting pot" popularized by Will 
Hcrberg in the 1950s. 

The parliament's liberalism gained additional strength from the prominent role played 
by the emergent field of comparative religion. European scholars such as F.Max Muller. 
J.Estlin Carpenter, and Jean (1794-1861). and Albeit Rtfville (1826-19061 sent papers 
promoting it as a new science and intioducing a humanistic interpretation of religion into 
discussions at the assembly. As importantly, comparative religion was invoked by many 
delegates in the form of an applied science supporting the idea that Christianity was the 
most highly evolved of all religions and. as such, fulfilled other traditions. This 
"fulfillment thesis" was a powerful apologetic tool favored by liberals who scorned the 
more conservative, exclusionary approach that dismissed non-Christian religions outright, 
especially those from Asia. 
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An Enduring Legacy 


With good reason, the parliameni became idemified with ihe well-received presentations 
by Asians such as Protap (Thunder Majumdai and Vivekananda 11863-1902) (Hinduism) 
and Anagarika Dharmapala (1864-1933; Buddhism). By casting theii traditions in a 
modernisl. progressive mode, they undeiscored the liberal spirit of the parliament. More 
importantly, they set into motion the Hindu and Buddhist missions to the West, which 
eventually resulted in the broad interest in inteneligious dialogue and in Asian religions, 
which marked the twentieth century. 

The Asians’ success, along with the prominence of Jews and Catholics at the 
parliament, was a source of great concern to many conservative Protestants who saw the 
assembly as an assault on evangelical America, one fostered by liberal coreligionists. 
They also saw in the parliament an incipient alliance of new forces they feared would 
redefine the American religious mainstream in the twentieth century. The World's 
Parliament of Religions was an important event in its day and remains of symbolic 
importance to American Protestantism and American religion generally. It marked the 
rise to prominence of religious liberalism and of interreligious dialogue and the growing 
complexity of America's religious landscape. It also recalls a time when Anglo-American 
Protestantism confidently defined live American religious mainstream. 
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WORMS, DIET OF 


The most celebrated of the long series of imperial diets held at Worms, at which 
MARTIN LUTHER defended his teaching before emperor Charles V'. took place from 
January 27 to May 25. 1521. After his coronation in Aachen. Charles V had announced 
on November I. 1520 his first diet to be convened in Worms on January 6. 1521. The 
emperor arrived in Worms on November 28. 1520. but the diet did trot open until January 
27. 1521. At its conclusion, the imperial assembly was one of the most significant in the 
history of the empire in the sixteenth century. 

In his announcement for the diet, the emperor proposed an agenda that included the 
maintenance of law and public peace, public and constitutional order, regulations for the 
execution of imperial affairs in times of tire emperor's absence, financial assistance for 
the emperor’s journey to Rome, and the recovery of lost imperial territories. These topics 
reflected, in the view of the German territorial ruler, the hope that power and 
responsibilities would be reallocated in the empire. The emperor, meanwhile, professed 
the monarchical character of his rule and endeavored to strengthen his authority and 
centralize power. The ensuing deliberations of the diet were affected by the gtviwing 
conflict between Charles V and FRANCE, the tensions between Charles and Pope Leo X. 
the renewed Turkish threat, the Comunero uprisings in Spain, general considerations 
regarding the governance of those territories bound to Charles through personal fealty, 
and. finally, by the "Luther affair.” 

On May 26 live emperor promulgated tlwe recess of the diet with provisions pertaining 
to governmental administration, judicial procedures, public order, and an imperial tax 
authority for financing the emperor's formal journey to Rome as well as the support of 
governmental administration and the courts. The new judicial procedures and the imperial 
taxation registration proved to be permanent institutions. Regulations pertaining to safety 
and public order did not come into being because no agreement could be readied on 
central economic questions. In its results live diet of Worms ended the imperial reform 
movement and strengthened the emperor's power and authority through various 
compromises. For example, the longstanding demand for an imperial governance 
structure involving the estates was honored only with respect to times when live emperor 
was absent: this structure, moreover, was to be presided over by the emperor's 
representative. tl>e archchancellor of the empire, the archbishop of Main/. The decisions 
of this Imperial Regiment (Retchsrenimeni) on key issues had to be approved by the 
emperor. 

The papal legate Girolamo Aleander arrived at Worms on November 30. 1520 and put 
the case against Luther forward on February 13. 1521. Hie "Luther case" (causa Lulheri). 
which originally had not been a matter for consideration, was placed on the agenda at the 
insistence of the Saxon Elector Frederick HI (called "live Wise"), who had support from 
the estates. On February 19. 1521 the estate refused to approve an imperial mandate 
against Luther and discussions began about giving Luther a hearing before live diet. 
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Luther was subsequently granted safe passage to Worms. The assembled members of the 
diet were scarcely aware that, with the official declaration of the centrality of conscience 
of one individual. live course was set for the division of Western Christendom into 
various confessions. Luther arrived in Worms on April 16. On April 18 he declared his 
final refusal to recant his teachings, according to an early but unreliable tradition. Charles 
V announced the following day his resolve to take firm measures against him. After 
additional discussions with him. Luther depaned from Worms on April 26. Later the 
'EDICT OF WORMS" against Luther and his followers, dated May 8. was signed by 
Charles V on May 26. 1521. This edict, which was not part of the foimal recess of the 
diet, had been drafted by the papal legate Aleander but had been reworked by the 
imperial court with tl>e intent of strengthening the authority of the emperor and claiming 
authority for the German rulers. 

Another agenda item at Worms was the discussion of grievances against Rome and the 
church (gravamina nalum/s germmicae) as advocated especially by Duke George of 
Saxony. Tl»e estates had threatened—in case these grievances were not considered—to 
ignore the emperor's wishes and to block the recess. The difficulty lay in the fact that the 
emperor’s advisers, headed by Chievres and Gattinara. were influenced mainly by 
foreign-policy concerns, whereas the estates were chiefly motivated by political and legal 
considerations regarding ecclesiastical affairs, but also by their concern over the 
possibility of a mass movement in support of Luther. 

Luther's statement and refusal to revoke during the hearing of April 17-18 proved to 
be the reason that the diet took on world-historical significance. With his appearance at 
the diet of Womis. live question of AUTHORITY was no longer an inner ecclesiastical 
dispute but a question that touched live basis of late medieval church and society. 

See also Lutheranism: Reformation 
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WORMS, EDICT OF 


With the edit! of Worms, ihc ecclesiastical and secular process against MARTIN 
LUTHER formally came to an end. Tire papal bull '•exsurge Domine" of June 15. 1520 
had called on Luther to obey the church and to revoke forty-four incriminating sentences. 
Although the Wittenberg theologian refused to do so and publicly demonstrated his 
resistance by burning the papal document together with other hooks of ecclesiastical law 
and a scholastic handbook. Pope Leo X <1513-15211 excommunicated him January 3. 
1521 with the bull "Deeel Romanum/umii/lcem." Following the routine of late medieval 
law against heretics, the secular authority had to step in and execute the sentence. Thus 
the papal legate. Girolamo Aleander. arrived at Worms on November 30. 1520 to 
convince the emperor and the territorial rulers to pass an edict against Luther and his 
followers. 

The Luther case leuuui Luiheri/ originally had not been a matter for consideration of 
the diet. It was placed on tire agenda because the ruler of Saxony. Frederick III <"the 
Wise" 11486-1525)) hindered tire routine process and forced the emperor to give Luther a 
hearing at Worms, a notion supported by many German estates. On February 19. 1521 
the estates refused to approve an imperial mandate against Luther. Luther was 
subsequently granted safe passage to Worms and arrived in Worms on April 16. On April 
18 he refused to recant his teachings, unless convinced by the testimony of Scripture, 
and. according to an early but unreliable tradition, by the logical evidence of reason. 
Charles V announced on the following day his resolve to take firm measures against 
Luther. In a formal statement that was read in French to the rulers Ire offered both a pious 
statement of his catholic belief and a public declaration of his future politics with regard 
to the reform grievances. He claimed AUTHORITY for the whole of Christianity (corpus 
ehrisiianontm). whose unity must not be destroyed by a single individual. 

Luther departed from Worms on April 26. A few days later the draft of an edict 
against Luther and his followers, dated May 8. was introduced to the assembly in Worms 
by Girolamo Aleander. Because of the resistance of several German estates including 
Archbishop Albrecht of Main/., this draft statement did not beconxr part of the formal 
recess of the Diet. Instead it was reworked by the imperial court in the direction of 
strengthening the authority of the emperor and claiming authority for German rulers. 
Charles V signed it belatedly by May 26. 1521. In it he claimed authority as the protector 
of tl>e Christian faith in the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation and referred 
extensively to tire history of Luther’s process. Partially the edict reformulated passages of 
Charles’s confession and the speech of the papal legate Aleander of February 13. 1521. 
The edict also noted the united forces of ecclesiastical and secular authorities as 
prescribed in medieval law against heretics. 

Because many German estates did not accept tire edict, it was executed only 
occasionally and did trot thwart tire reform in Wittenberg or electoral Saxony. On the 
contrary: even though it was the strongest means for tire persecution of reformers in tire 
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German Empire for the emperor and his followers, it was not successful. The estates used 
their resistance to reach compromises in financing the imperial administration and the 
war against the Turks. Charles V did not want to battle against the estates, but the unity 
of the Holy Roman Empire had been disrupted. Thus the elector of Saxony asked Charles 
V not to bother him with the edict of Worms. It seems that the emperor heeded his 
request. The question of religion focusing on the edict of Worms came on the agenda of 
future diets. The final solution came in 1555 at the diet of Augsburg and was 
strengthened near ly a century later by the Peace of OsnabrUck in 1648. 

See also Lutheranism: Reformation 
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WORSHIP 


Christian worship is addressed to the triune God. It is tire objective articulation in ritual 
form of the beliefs or confession of a particular group of Christians, and it is also the 
subjective enactment or embodiment of the faith that is believed. The theologies of 
worship of tl»e Protestant denominations show different nuances and emphases, yet most 
emerge from the identifiably Christian theological markers established by tike ecumenical 
creeds. Worship practices may vary by DENOMINATION and even within a particular 
denomination, because theological and confessional perspectives help shape tire structure, 
content, and style of worship, as do. to at least some extent, cultural context and local 
dynamics. Even from the early days of the REFORMATION, it w-as clear that there 
would be divergences in the theologies and practice of Protestant worship: the thirteenth 
of the Marburg Articles (1529) acknowledged that “what is called tradition or human 
ordinances in spiritual or ecclesiastical matters, provided they do not plainly contradict 
the word of God. may be freely kept or abolished in accoidance with the iseeds of the 
people..." Protestants regard Scripture as tike principal AUTHORITY for their worship, 
although a range of interpretations exist on precisely what does and does not “contradict 
the word of God." 


What Worship Is 


In reaction to what has been perceived as tike human "work" of the Catholic mass. 
Protestants have preferred to emphasize worship as an act of faith offered in grateful 
response to the generous GRACE and mercy of God. God giants the gift of FAITH by 
which worship is made possible, and consequences of woiship include tike growth and 
strengthening of faith as well as a deeper union with God. This dialogue in worship, 
discemable as a pattern of "call” and “response." MARTIN LUTHER recognized in the 
German word for worship. Goiiesdientt, which can simultaneously mean God's service 
to us and our service to God. God speaks, especially in and through scripture, hut also by 
the entire history of SALVATION. Christians then speak to God in theii common 
language with praise. PRAYER, and sometimes, lament, by the aid of the God's own 
Spiiit (Romans 8:26). God is the first actor in worship, who in turn expects a reply. 
Woiship is thus not only a conversation, but also an encounter with the living God. 

By God's grace, faith is instilled in the individual and in the assembly called the 
CHURCH, resulting in an outpouring of woiship. Indeed, some Protestants would claim 
that God created human beings and the church for worship, and that w orship therefore is 
their principal reason for existence. Humanity's chief and highest end. says the 
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Westminster Shorter Catechism (1647) (see WESTMINSTER CATECHISM), is 'to 
glorify God and to enjoy him forever." According to JOHN CALVIN in his Commentary 
on Psalm 33:1. God made the church by adoption ''for the express puipose that his name 
may he duly praised by witnesses suitable for such a work." The "more closely and 
diligently" God's people consider God's works, remained Calvin on Psalm 33:3. "the 
more will they exert themselves in his praises." Numerous Protestant doctrinal statements 
and CATECHISMS over the generations have defined the church mainly in terms of 
worship. The AUGSBURG CONFESSION <1530/1540) that would influence Lutheran 
congregations and other Protestant bodies identified the church as "the congregation of 
saints (the assembly of all believers) in which tl>e Gospel is rightly taught (purely 
preached) and the SACRAMENTS rightly administered (according to the Gospel 1.'’ 


Who Is Worshipped 


Protestants have regarded the first and second commandments of the Decalogue (or Ten 
Commandments) as definitively restricting worship to God revealed as Father. Son. and 
Holy Spirit. Neither worship nor invocation is to be made to angels, any other creature, or 
SAINTS: Christ alone is mediator and intercessor. "We love |the saints) and also honor 
them: yet not with any kind of worship but by an honorable opinion of them and just 
praises of them" (Second HELVETIC CONFESSION. 1561). Exemplary Christians who 
have gone on to the nearer presence of God may. however, serve as models for faith and 
charitable works, and in some Protestant communities, both the faithful and newcomers 
are explicitly invited to imitate them. 

Allegiance is given to the triune God through prayer formulations, by. for example, 
the classical and hioadly Christian offering of prayer to the Father, thiough the Son. and 
in the Holy Spirit and by trinitarian doxological ascriptions (e.g.. the "Gloria Patti"). 
Eucharistic prayers sometimes take on a trinitarian shape and content, such as those 
prayers produced since the mid-twentieth century that are based on fourth-century 
Antiochene models. However, some denominations in their worship may give emphasis 
to one particular person of the Godhead. Although Protestants in general recognize that 
"at the name of Jesus every knee should bend" iPhilippians 2:10) and that worship is 
made "in the name of Jesus." some independent evangelical denominations interpret that 
al-most Christomonistically. Other groups. notably Penteeostals (sec 
PENTECOSTALISM) and quakers (see FRIENDS. SOCIETY OF), wait on the 
outpouring of the Spirit as live defining feature of their worship. 


Time for Worship 


Like oilier Christians. Protestants organize their times for worship according to daily, 
weekly, and annual cycles. Following the instruction of the fourth commandment in the 
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Decalogue. Protestants have determined to “remember the Sabbath day and keep it holy." 
The vast majority have observed the first day of live week (Sunday), the day of 
resurrection. as the Lord's Day or Cluistian Sabbath and regatded it as the pi unary 
occasion for congregational worship. To varying degrees of intensity, and less so overall 
among more recent generations. Protestants strove to reserv e this day for the Lord alone. 
The fifty-sixth of the Irish Articles of Religion (1615) instructed, “the Lord's day is 
wholly to he dedicated unto the service of God. and therefore we are hound therein to rest 
from our common and daily business, and to bestow that leisure upon holy exercises, 
both public and private." The Church Order of live Free Reformed Churches of North 
America (2003) called for assembling on the Lord's Day for "at least" two worship 
services in which the Word of God is preached. Sabbatarians (see SABBATARIANISM) 
in different times and places have tried to enforce ecclesiastical and civic laws to preserve 
the sanctity of the Lord's day. with the Puritans of England and New England (sec 
PURITANISM) perhaps among the best known. 

A handful of denominations, among them the SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS, have 
prefeired to worship on Saturday on account of their understanding Exodus 20:8 to mean 
that the seventh day. not the first, is the biblical Sabbath commanded by God. 

Because of live biblical injunction to pray without ceasing, and because Christians 
believe that they ought to avail themselves of cveiy opportunity for meeting with God 
and with other faithful. Protestant Christians have always advocated worship during the 
course of the week in the congregation, in small groups or societies, in families, and 
individually in private. Some Reformation churches from their origins took up portions of 
the Roman Catholic LITURGY of the hours in formal rites, and. after periods of decline, 
rediscovered the rhythm of prayer throughout tlte day. THOMAS CRANMER. for his 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, conflated five offices to produce the services of 
morning prayer (from Matins. Lauds, and Prime) and evening prayer (front Vespers and 
Compline) that became the standard for later revisions across the Anglican communion 
(sec ANGLICANISM). As a result of the twentieth-century liturgical renewal, new 
interest in structured texts for prayer at different times of day arose in denominations with 
no or a weak tradition of formal daily offices. Yet even in those denominations lacking 
authorized ritual texts for daily prayer, morning and evening prayer was strongly 
encouraged, particularly in families. To aid family and private devotions, guides or 
models or prepared texts for prayer were published by private authors and 
denominational presses, even in denominations that ordinarily frowned on the use of 
printed prayers in corporate worship and preferred instead "spirit-led" extemporaneous or 
spontaneous prayer. 

For many Protestants, historically and more recently, weekly corporate prayer outside 
of the main Sunday service has often taken the shape of an informal gathering on Sunday 
night or midweek. Prayer meetings may be led either by CI.ERGY or LAITY, and can 
comprise all-comers or be divided by some criteria, most often age. gender, or spiritual 
maturity. Evangelical Protestants in particular have found great benefit from these 
gatherings and from extended prayer and preaching or testimony sessions called 
"REVIVALS' or protracted meetings. Stories abound from live American frontier on how 
prayer meetings helped to both Christianize and civilize an unruly population. 

With the Protestant Reformation, yearly temporal calendars for the liturgical days and 
seasons and sanctoral (saints') calendar* were cither modified (c.g.. Lutherans and 
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Anglicans) or expunged le.g.. Anabaptists and some Reformed). Early Lutherans kept 
festivals and fasts that had a christological dimension and that highlighted persons and 
salvation events portrayed in Scripture. The Scottish Book of Discipline (1560). on the 
other hand, forbade the observance of "papist’' and unscriptural holy days, including 
Christmas. Such extremes in perspective have continued across Protestantism, though 
some denominations that previously deplored the liturgical calendar have come 
(sometimes with hesitation) to embrace it. Protestants, especially Reformed and "FREE 
CHURCH." have been much more reticent in introducing saints' calendars, though in the 
twentieth century some denominations began to do so. The UNITING CHURCH IN 
AUSTRALIA (a union in 1977 of Presbyterians. Congregationalists. and Methodists) 
included in its first worship book a "Calendar of Other Commemorations" that listed 
nintey-five names, among them biblical figures and apostles and Christian thinkers, 
reformers, pioneers, and witnesses with representatives from the early church to the end 
of the twentieth century. Free church Protestants in souk places have been more willing 
instead to integrate denominational or congregational observances <c.g.. Bible Sunday, 
"blanket Sunday." or the yearly revival) as well as civic festivals (e.g.. Mothers' Day) 
into an annual cycle. 


Places for Worship 


Protestants, it seems, have always been opportunists regarding places for worship, 
because of the conviction that the worship of God does not require a particular location or 
structure. Sixteenth-century Protestants did not immediately worry about church 
construction; they simply occupied already available ecclesiastical edifices or met in 
private buildings or homes. The CHURCH OF ENGLAND was confronted for the first 
time with a demand for buildings following tire great fire of London in 1666 that 
destroyed sixty-seven parishes churches and St. Paul’s Cathedral: the architectural skills 
of Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN were then engaged for reconstruction. As new Protestant 
denominations or communities emerge. they meet in whatever space is available to them: 
foundries, warehouses, storefronts, boats and docks, schoolhouses. courthouses, bams, 
open fields, brush arbor s. 

IXrspite the view that the worship of God cannot be limited to a particular space, the 
physical configuration of the place for worship is cxtrenwly important and directly shapes 
and gives meaning to what occurs there. Typically as a denomination becomes more 
established, it seeks a more “churchly” venue (however defined) set apart for its worship. 
A group's theology of worship plays a direct role in the configuration of a worship space: 
a simple meeting house and an ornate, high-ceilinged Gothic structure convey different 
perspectives on the human encounter with the divine. Popular architectural trends in the 
wider society also impact live construction of Protestant places of worship, positively and 
negatively. CHURCH ARCHITECTURE thus signals a definition of worship as well as a 
group's self-understanding within live wider culture, including its economic viability. 
Changes in theology of worship or self-perception may create conflicts with an already 
existing space and may require renovation of the premises or a completely new building. 
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For example, the spatial location of reading desk (ambo or pulpit), altar table, and 
baptistery or baptismal font in relationship to each other and to the gathered congregation 
has changed as perspectives on worship have changed, leading sometimes to a 
reconfiguration of the space. 

Because of tire emphasis on tlw word of God and PREACHING, across Protestantism 
the reading desk has usually been given a central location within the space. Tire reading 
of the BIBLE and its exposition may occur at a single furnishing, or the two actions may 
be carried out at separate desks identified as pulpit (for preachingt and lectern (for 
scripture reading and other liturgical readings). The altar table (see ALTARS) carries the 
double meaning of a place of sacrifice (allaria) and place of fellowship (mensa): 
Protestants have differed on which meaning is to receive the most emphasis. The 
sacrament of the LORD'S SUPPER is celebrated at the altar table, which may be located 
centrally near the congregation or placed at the far end (historically tire east end) of the 
space. The si*? and location of the baptistery or baptismal font depend on rise theological 
interpretation given to BAPTISM and on the mode of baptism that is preferred. Those 
denominations that build an indoor facility for immersion or submersion baptism have 
pools long and deep enough to accommodate an adult. These pools may be located at one 
end of the building or. as in the case of some English Baptist structures, in the floor near 
or underneath the pulpit land covered with boards when not in use). Late twentieth- 
century experiments with baptisteries often located them on a sight line with the reading 
desk and altar table, sometimes offset at the side or at the entrance to the worship space 
as a sign of entry into the community of faith. 

The placement of the congregation in the space identifies a denomination's 
undemanding of the role of the people in worship. Piotestant buildings usually have been 
configured either as a single room for laity and clergy or as a divided room in which the 
people and the worship leaders (clergy and choir) are separated by a high barrier <e.g.. the 
rood screen in Gothic and Gothic revival churches I or low barrier. The people may be 
seated in chairs, pews, or even enclosed box pews. Some denominations have a history of 
pew rentals by which persons paid for live privilege of silting in a specified location, 
thereby generating income for church coffers. Seating may be arranged to allow the 
people to see one another, but more typically Protestant congregations have sat so that the 
eyes are directed toward the reading desk and the altar table. When choirs and musical 
instruments are used to assist congregational singing, their location in the space most 
often has been the result of visual and acoustic considerations. 

Other furnishings may be used depending on the denomination and the particular 
congregation. In general. Protestant worship spaces have included at least one cross, 
more typically the hare cross rather than a crucifix. Candles may be found in 
communities where they are not deemed "too Catholic." Among the more well-to-do. 
stained glass windows may be present; the latter provide a device for teaching as well as 
a memorial to the faithful dead. Tlw tablets of the law (Ten Commandments) may be 
posted on one wall as a reminder of live necessity of Chiistian obedience to God. An altar 
rail may surround the altar table, and it has been the preferred place of evangelicals for 
prayer, repentance or confession, and recommitment (see EVANGELICALISM). 
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Components of Protestant Worship 


Protestants have disagreed on what arc essentials in Christian worship and what rites or 
ceremonies fall into the category of ADIAPHORA or "things indifferent.'' The Formula 
of Concord (1577) was adopted as a means of resolving the Lutheran adiaphoristic 
controversy of 1548. and concluded in the tenth article that while churches have the right 
to change ceremonies for the sake of edification, taking care not to offend persons or 
jeopardize the consciences of the weak in faith, yet “in times of persecution, when a clear 
and steadfast confession is required of us. we ought not to yield to the enemies of the 
Gospel in things indifferent." While Lutherans were more willing to permit in worship 
those things both commanded and not explicitly forbidden by God in Holy Scripture, the 
Reformed sought to conform their worship more fully to that alone which God had 
provided. John Calvin, in his INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION MV.xJO). 
noted that 

because God did not will in outward discipline and ceremonies to 
prescribe in detail what we ought to do (because he foresaw that this 
depended upon the state of the times, and he did not deem one form 
suitable for all agesi. here we must take refuge in those general rules 
which he has given, that whatever live necessity of the church will require 
for order and decorum should be tested against these. 

Two of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES approved by the CHURCH OF ENGLAND in 
1562 appear to show that church's attempt to strike a middle ground on this issue: the 
Twentieth Article on the church’s authority states that the church has the power to decree 
rites and ceremonies that are not "contrary to God’s Word written." and the Thirty-fourth 
Article concedes that because traditions and ceremonies "may be changed according to 
the diversities of countries, times, and men’s manners, so that nothing be ordained against 
God's Word" and "every particular or national Church hath authority to ordain, change, 
and abolish, ceremonies or rites of the Church ordained only by man's authority, so that 
all things be done to edify ing." 

Echoing live WESTMINSTER CONFESSION of Faith f!646>. the 1689 London 
Baptist Confession recorded, "the reading of the Scriptures, preaching, and hearing the 
Word of God. teaching and admonishing one another in psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
songs, singing with grace in our hearts to the Lord, as also the administration of baptism, 
and the Lord’s supper, are all parts of religious worship of God. to be performed in 
obedience to him. with understanding, faith, reverence, and godly fear." Despite the 
various avenues that Protestants might take to determine what is essential to worship, in 
practice most Protestant services will invariably include those components named in the 
Baptist Confession, although prayer should be added and the sacraments may not be a 
standard feature. 

Because sola scripiura was the watchword of the Reformation and remained a key 
Protestant concept, it is not surprising that the reading of scripture has been a key 
component of Protestant services of worship. However, different theological 
understandings of Scripture's function may be operative: emphasis may be on “bearing" 
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God’s word, on the “readings" for caiechcsis or ihoughiful reflection. or on ihe “text" for 
ihe sermon. Tl>e amouni of Scripture read in a single serv ice differs w idely. Ai one end of 
ihe spectrum, selections from tl»e Old Testament. Book of Psalms. Epistles, and Gospels 
all may be set forth, sometimes in accordance with tire design of an established lectionary 
(in one*, two-, or three-year cycles! that links the readings thematically, usually based on 
the Gospel. Rather than a leciionary. continuous readings from beginning to end 
throughout a book, letter, or Gospel may be used (lento amilmui). At the other end of the 
speetium. some communities read a single verse preceding the sermon, most often from 
the Gospels: others have no separate reading, hut interweave direct quotations from 
Scripture througl**ut tire preaching. 

In Concerning the Order of Public Worship (1523?). Luther claimed that the worst 
abuse of the medieval church was that “God's Word has been silenced." with the result 
that "faith disappeared." The remedy, he maintained, was that a "Christian congregation 
should never gather together without the preaching of God’s Word and prayer." With a 
few exceptions. Luther's medicine has been duly applied: preaching is a staple of 
Protestant liturgical practice and is certainly present in the piincipal weekly service, 
although it may not appear at prayer services. The history of Protestant preaching 
chronicles developments in theological inteipretations of the role of the semion and the 
preacher, changes in biblical exegesis and hermeneutics, and trends in ihetoric and 
elocution. Who may preach has been a subject for debate across the years. In some 
evangelical groups during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, women were given the 
opportunity to preach in public: some, however, were pemiitted only to exhort. to give 
testimony. but not to "take a (Scripture i text." Women came to have a more prominent 
role in preaching, although in some denominations their oppoitunities for public speaking 
(and leadership) remain more circumscribed. 

The reading of Scripture and the preaching there-upon are understood to be an 
ordinary means by which God communicates with the community of faith and offers 
salvation. How is God’s Word effectual? According to the one hundred fifty-fifth 
question of the Westminster Larger Catechism < 1648). live 

Spirit of God makes the reading, but especially the preaching of the Word, 
an effectual means of enlightening, convincing, and humbling sinners: of 
diiving them out of themselves, and drawing them unto Chiist: of 
confoiming them to his image, and subduing them to his will: of 
strengthening them against temptations and corruptions: of building them 
up in grace, and establishing their hearts in holiness and comfort through 
faith unto salvation. 

Although prayer has been indisputably present in services, there have been disagreements 
within the Protestant family about whether prayers can be scripted in advance or should 
be left to the immediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Even the Lord’s Prayer, regarded 
as the "perfect” prayer dictated by the Lord himself and quoted regulaily in services of 
worship, is seen by some denominations as too formulaic and hence inappropriate for 
recitation, although it may serve as a model for prayer. One of the reasons that the 
English Puritans challenged the "scriptural" quality of the Book of Common Prayer from 
1549 onward was that the piinted prayers were deemed to lack a "spiritual" quality, they 
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were "read" rather than "prayed." and they did not reflect the changing circumstances of 
local congregations. In answer to Puritan objections. JOHN WESLEY'S revision of the 
1662 Prayer Book <77ie Sunday Service of the Methodists. 17 Mi allowed for both written 
prayers and extemporary prayer. Many Protestants before and after Wesley have 
embraced both these approaches to prayer. 

The prayers used in a given service of worship may be of different types and may be 
organized in a particular sequence congruent with live desired theological and liturgical 
shape of the service. Prayers of adoration focus on the qualities and majesty of tire triune 
God. Prayers of CONFESSION acknowledge the sinfulness of the one (personal 
confession) or ones (general confession) praying. Examples of prayers of confession 
abound in Scripture, and Psalm 51 often finds a place in worship as a confession, 
particularly during tire season of Lent. Prayers of petition ask God for something that is 
desired. Of petitions, supplications are requests for one’s self, and intercessions are for 
others. Corporate and personal expressions of gratitude for God's goodness are framed in 
prayers of thanksgiving. All of these types may be found in a single serv ice and even in a 
single "long" prayer. 

Following the scriptural injunction that Christians are to sing psalms. HYMNS, and 
spiritual songs I Ephesians 5:19: Colossians 3:16). Protestants front the time of the 
Reformation almost unifoimly have been avid supporters of congregational singing. 
Theiv has not been consensus, however, on whether harmonized singing is permissible, 
whether choirs may also be used in corporate worship, and whether singing may be 
bolstered by the accompaniment of musical instruments (and if such is possible, there is a 
range of opinion on which instruments may be used). Differences are also evident in 
regard to what may be sung in worship: most narrowly, only that which God has 
provided, namely, psalms and scriptural canticles set to old and new melodies associated 
exclusively with the church, or. most broadly, texts from Scripture and even of "human 
composure" sung to secular or popular tunes. Such variation in opinion and performance 
existed in the sixteenth century and continued into the twenty-first. Typically a Protestant 
service of worship includes multiple opportunities for a congregation to offer praise and 
proclamation in song. British Methodists of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
structured their Sunday service, dubbed a "hymn sandwich.” around five congregational 
hymns considered normative components for their worship. 

Most Protestants celebrate baptism and the Loid's Supper or Holy Communion out of 
the conviction that the Loid himself established these as sacraments or ordinances. 
Baptism may take place in the congregation's usual location for worship if tlvere arc 
appropriate facilities present for live mode or method desited. and occurs as need requires. 
The Loid’s Supper may be a regular component of a congregation's weekly service, or it 
may be offered less frequently according to denominational or local custom. In a unique 
configuration, the DISCIPLES OF CHRIST (Christian Churchi from their founding have 
practiced believer baptism by immersion and served Holy Communion each Sunday, 
sometimes administered by a lay leader of the congregation. A minority of Pnnestants at 
times in their histories, among them certain BAPTISTS. BRETHREN. MENNONITES. 
Moravians (see MORAVIAN CHURCH), and Pentecostals. have given foot-washing 
(see FEET. WASHING OF) a status of ordinance or sacrament. 

The giving of alms for the poor and the collection of monetary offerings fen the 
upkeep of the congregation's building and ministries found a place in many Pmtestant 
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services, of worship as an ethical expression of service to God and as a practical 
opportunity. The action could be subtle, as with the private placement of monies in a box 
or vessel, or it might be dramatic and public, such as the passing of a receptacle from 
person to person or the procession or dance of individuals and their gifts las in some 
African-American congregations) to a place where they are received. 


Services of Worship 


The components of worship may be shaped in myriad of ways depending on the operative 
theological, liturgical, evangelical, and cultural factors. Fear of formality may prompt a 
more spontaneous sequence of actions, although over lime these may take on a stable or 
familiar pattern. Some denominations have sought to find an order for worship delineated 
within Scripture itself: Isaiah's vision in the temple <Isaiah 6) has sometimes been given 
as warrant for a sequence of adoration and praise, confession and pardon, the hearing of 
God's word, and commitment to discipleship. Others have recognized a primitive 
paradigm in the narrative of the Emmaus encounter (Luke 24:13-35) for tl>c unity of 
word ("he interpreted to them the things about himself in all the scriptures") and 
sacrament ("how he had been made known to them in the breaking of the bread" t and 
have striven for a weekly practice of preaching and communion. Orders of service and 
standard texts may be codified in a denomination's liturgical resource to which church 
law requires adherence to greater or lesser degrees, or a pastor and congregation may he 
free to develop a service according to local needs. 

Certain occasions for worship may necessitate some variation in the standard or 
familiar pattern of worship. Formal and informal services (or rubrics in a worship 
directory) for life-cycle events may address the circumstances of infertility and stillbirth, 
birth and adoption, adolescence and maturity. MARRIAGE, sickness, advancing age and 
infirmity, and DEATH. Other events may call for special services, such as the laying of a 
cornerstone for a building or the installation of a new pastor. 

Theological, philosophical, and ideological trends may impinge on the shape and 
content of worship among those groups bound up with or sensitive to the climate of the 
wider culture. LUTHERANISM in Europe and elsewhere during the eighteenth to 
twentieth centuries, for example, experienced shifts as a consequence of the successive 
influences of rationalism. PIETISM, revivalism, and ROMANTICISM. Not only was the 
substance of worship affected, but the design of live space in which worship was held was 
also affected. In live twentieth century, ecumenical and liturgical movements helped to 
widen the theological and liturgical dialogue among Protestants, but beyond that to 
Catholics (see CATHOLICISM. PROTESTANT REACTIONS) and Orthodox (see 
ORTHODOXY. EASTERN). Shared conversations and the recognition of common 
resources in historic and scriptural materials resulted in striking similarities within the 
liturgical texts of some Protestants that also showed affinities with Catholic texts 
produced after Vatican II. 

Advances in technology impact worship as well. Protestantism from the outset reaped 
the benefits of moveable type, and over the years has been willing to adopt new 
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innovations for use with worship <c.g.. electric lighting, mimeograph printing on site, and 
multimedia equipment) while at the same time recognizing the capacity of such 
inventions to distract or deter persons from worship attendance. At the beginning of the 
twenty-first century, numerous Piotestant groups experimented with electronic and 
Internet communications as a means of EVANGELISM to the unconverted and 
spiritually uni burned hut technologically literate. Such methods kept the historic 
Protestant emphasis on faithfully proclaiming the word of God while considering the 
needs of the people. 
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WREN, CHRISTOPHER (1632-1723) 


Architect. Wren was. bom into a prominent clerical family on October 20. 1632. His 
father. Christopher Sr., was rector of the parish of East Knoylc. Wiltshire, and later dean 
of Windsor and registrar of the Order of the Garter. His uncle Matthew also held 
significant positions, serving ultimately as bishop of Ely. The whole family had close 
contact with the court of Charles I (these Royalist. High Church associations remained 
with Wren, although he personally never suffered much because of them). Wren received 
his Bachelors degree from CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY in 1650. Three years later he 
earned his Masters and was made a Fellow of All Souls College. Oxford. 

As a scholar Wren was interested in all facets of matltematics and science, and turned 
that fascination into practical results. He translated mathematical texts into 1-atin. He was 
a pioneer in anesthetics, blood transfusion, and intravenous injections. He devised a 
language for the deaf and mute using hands and fingers. He invented a device for writing 
with two pens at once, as well as a "way-wiser" tan early precursor to the odometer). He 
was fascinated by the heavens, puzzling over the problem posed by Saturn's rings. He 
constructed a "Lunar Sphere" for Charles II. showing the surface of live moon in relief. 
This work in astronomy resulted in Wren’s appointment as professor of astronomy at 
Gresham College in 1657. and. three years later, as the Savilian professor of astronomy at 
Oxfonl. During these years Wren and many of bis friends (including astronomer Seth 
Ward and scientist ROBERT BOYLE) formed the "Philosophical Society of Oxford." 
which in 1661 received its charter from the king as the Royal Society. 

These years also saw Wren's interests extend to live theoretical and geometric bases of 
architecture, including its classical roots, of which there were few examples in England: 
thus in 1665 Wren went to Paris, where he met with Gian Lorenzo Bernini and. possibly. 
Frangois Mansart. It was in Europe that Wren was introduced to the dome, of which there 
were no examples in England. Shortly after his return to England, however, came the 
event that possibly "made" Wren as England’s preeminent architect: the Great London 
Fire of September 1666. The five-day conflagration destroyed the Royal Exchange and 
the Guild Hall, eighty-seven churches (including St. Paul's Cathedral), and 13.<XX) 
private houses: little was left except the Tower of London. Wren quickly produced a 
brilliant plan for rebuilding the city. The design allowed for twenty-four parish churches, 
each to be conspicuous, many on major thoroughfares. He clearly wanted to restore the 
spiritual life of a destroyed London, as well as meet the material needs of the people. 
Although the king favored live proposal, the City Corporation needed a quick restoration 
and rejected the plan as too time-consuming. Wren, however, was soon appointed 
Surveyor of the King's Works (1669) and was given the task of rebuilding the city’s 
churches, including St. Paul's Cathedral. 

St. Paul’s (completed in 1708) was Wren’s architectural masterpiece. The building 
process was not without controversy because the final product did not exactly match any 
of the original plans or models. "Deception." as some contemporaries charged, also 
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describes some of ihe cathedral's most important architectural features—and Wren's 
most significant achievements. From the exterior, for example, the viewer is deceived 
into assuming that the massive walls remain vertical without tire help of Hying buttresses: 
in fact, the upper portions of tire exterior walls are false, hiding tire buttresses. The dome, 
visible for miles, appears effortlessly to support the great stone lantern at tire top—it too 
is a deception. Within the outer thin shell is a brick cone, situated over an internal dome 
(visible from within the cathedral): it is tire brick cone that supports the lantern. 

Although St. Paul’s somewhat represented Wren's thinking about a different 
architecture required by the CHURCH OF ENGLAND'S BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYF.R. the other fifty-two churches of rebuilt London are better examples of Wren’s 
response to this relatively recent religious sensibility. Before the REFORMATION, 
worship was characterized by active participation of the CLERGY and passive 
participation of the LAITY, its focus was on the ALTAR. Reformed worship, on the 
other hand, was centered on live pulpit. Prayer Book worship was different still, requiring 
both active lay and clergy participation, and with dual foci: altar and pulpit. 

What were Wren’s architectural ideals? Because worshipers were expected to pay 
attention to the service, ensuring that everyone could both sec and hear became 
paramount. The congregation was expected to have in hand the Prayer Book: light was 
neeessaiy for its reading, so windows and lanterns were abundant. Ideally no one should 
be more than fifty feet away from the preacher, benches should replace pews if possible: 
pulpits should be elevated, scicens. if used at all. should be very open, optimal sizes of 
congregations would be small (St. Paul's, as a cathedral, necessarily was an anomaly). 
There would be no liturgical “center." The resulting “auditories" that Wien designed 
conformed to two basic types, depending on the available site (oblong buildings with 
nave and aisles, and squarish buildings arrayed variously): beyond that, there was little 
structural consistency. Most of the churches were relatively small. Indeed, many were 
identifiable as churches only by their carefully designed spires (the walls, on the contrary, 
were mostly continuous masonry, not much divided by piers or columns). Those churches 
that have survived wars and reconstruction remain, therefore, a lasting legacy to Wren’s 
brilliant solutions to both the constraints of site and the demands of Church of England 
liturgy. 

Sir Christopher Wren was knighted in 1673 and died in London on February 25. 1723. 
He is buried in St. Paul's, where his epitaph reads (in Latin): “Reader, if you seek his 
monuntent, look around." 

See also Architecture. Church 
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WU, Y.T. (WU YAO-TSUNG, WU 
YAOZONG) (1893-1979) 


Chinese pastor. Born in Guangzhou (Canton) CHINA in 1893 to a non-Christian family. 
Wu became a Christian through his reading of tire Sermon on the Mount and was 
baptized in Beijing in 1920. He left his lucrative job in the customs service and joined the 
work of the YMCA (see YMCA. YWCA). Subsequently. Wu studied at New Yoik's 
Union Theological Seminary and Columbia University, where he received an M.A. 
degree in 1927. Upon his return to China he was active in the YMCA movement in China 
and internationally. 

Wu gradually abandoned the PACIFISM of the Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
became increasingly committed to progressive and patriotic causes. In 1947 he wrote 
'The Present Day Tragedy of Christianity in China." an essay that foreshadowed 
LIBERATION THEOLOGY in its social and political critique of Christianity for its 
identification with capitalism and imperialism. Y.T.Wu began to advocate the suppoit of 
Christians for the Chinese revolution and was the principal author of the 1950 "Christian 
Manifesto.’’ which called on the Protestant churches to sever their links with Western 
imperialism. 

Wu was the leading spirit behind the Chinese Christian Three-Self Patriotic Movement 
tTSPMi from its fomtative period in 1950. In 1954 lie became the Chairman of the 
TSPM Committee at the First Chinese National Christian Conference and remained in the 
movement until his death, after the end of China's Cultural Revolution era. He died in 
Shanghai in 1979. 

Through the power of his personality, his commitment to Christian social 
involvement, and his writings. Y.T.Wu inspired tire men and women who were to 
become tire core leadership of the TSPM for the next fifty years. However, he remained a 
controversial figure in tire churches because of his unwavering suppoit for tire program of 
the Communist Party in China. Y.T.Wu leaves an important legacy for Christianity in 
China, but a thorough evaluation of his life and thought has yet to be written. 

Set also Asian Theology: Colonialism. Communism; Post-colonialism 
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WUNSCH, GEORG (1887-1964) 


German ethieist. W’Unsch was one of the fra theologians of social ethics in GERMANY. 
From 1931 to 1945 and then from 1950 to 1955. he held the professorial chair of social 
ethics at Philipps University. Marburg, the fust ever position in social ethics at a 
department of evangelical theology in Germany. 

ERNST TROEl.TSCH and Johannes WeiB were decisive influences on W’Unsch's 
later interest in social-ethical questions. Troeltsch focused his undeistanding of 
theology's relationship to (social) reality; WeiB and live history of religion scltool 
provided Wunsch with the principle of an eschatological hope transcending all reality that 
W’Unsch adopted for live cause of radical change. 

Beginning in 1912 W’Unsch served as a Protestant minister in Baden. Germany. He 
understood THEOLOGY as live task of shaping live world out of a sense of ethical 
responsibility, and he was an advocate of unqualified support for the marginalized and 
weak members of society. After World War 1 he joined the religioas socialists, gave up 
his position as pastor in 1921. and soon thereafter received his doctorate from the 
University of Martrurg. In 1931 the faculty of theology at Marburg elected him to the 
newly created position of professor of social ethics. By the time he published 
EvangeUtche Wirtschoftsethik (Protestant Economic Ethics) in 1927 he had already 
written a significant body of work on ETHICS and values. 

Although a social democrat. W’Unsch fell in with live National Socialists with 
astonishing speed. Not without some opportunism, he began to combine socialist ideas of 
community taken from both left-wing and right-wing ideologies. In 1936 he published 
Evangelische Ethik ties PoUtischen (The Protestant Ethic of the Political). a work filled 
with national socialist content that led to the temporary loss of his university position 
after the war. 

W'Unsch is credited with establishing social ethics as a special discipline within 
theology. The question remains whether one can trace his entanglement in National 
Socialism to his theological ideas or whether his involvement was a result of individual 
error. However, the fact of his association with National Socialism did limit the impact of 
his work. 
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WWJD 


WW'JD—the acronym for “What Would Jesus Do?"—gained prominence after an 
evangelical youth group adopted it as a slogan in the 1990s. However, tire underlying 
question predates tire creation of the acronym by nearly 100 years, having been 
popularized in the late nineteenth century by the pastor and novelist CHARLES 
M.SHELDON. 

Sheldon 11857-1946) was born in Wellsville. New Yoik into the family of a respected 
Congregationalist minister (see CONGREGATIONALISM). After completing his 
education at Boston University and Andover Newton Seminaty. he became a 
Congregationalist minister in Topeka. Kansas. Sheldon's brief novel. //« His Slept, was 
written in 1896 and is most remembered for its provocative ethical question: "What 
would Jesus do?" In Sheldon's novel, as in his activist life. Jesus was assumed to 
promote the social causes of late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century progressive 
Christianity. Sheldon was active in the TEMPERANCE movement, antiwar campaigns, 
child labor issues, and snuggles against racism and poverty. In spite of the novel's 
tremendous sales. Sheldon retained no legal rights to royalties from the book's sale 
because of a copyright eiror. (When a few publishers voluntarily paid Sheldon royalties, 
he donated the money to charity.) Ironically, publishers' wide-scale pirating of the book 
promoted both the book's sales and Sheldon's hteraiy leputation. 

Sheldon published over twenty books and edited a periodical. The Christian Herald. 
but only In Hit Steps (which sold 23 million copies in his lifetime) enjoined soaring 
popularity during lus lifetime and in subsequent generations. After his death Sheldon’s 
novel was "rediscovered" in 1950 when Glenn Clark published a volume on a new 
generation's discovery of In His Steps. Such rediscoveries occurred regularly throughout 
the twentieth century and into the twenty-first century. The most important rediscovery of 
Sheldon's novel occurred in the early 1990s and coincided with two other events in 
popular CULTURE: the emergence of the World Wide Web and tire popular advertising 
slogan "Just do it." 

A youth group at Calvary Refomied Church in Holland. Michigan read Sheldon's 
novel and created the acronym WWJD as a countercultural Christian alternative to the 
secular advertising slogan "Just do it." The youth group began producing and distributing 
cloth bracelets emboldened with tire WWJD acronym. Tire bracelets were popularized 
through several Web sites (by 1999 over 50.000 Web sites were offering WWJD 
merchandise and promoting related discussion*). Zondeivan Publishing, an evangelical 
publisher in central Michigan, began promoting and extending the WWJD phenomenon 
with a full line of complementary products, including a study BIBLE, devotional and 
inspirational books. T-shirts, board games. SUNDAY SCHOOL curricula, calendars, and 
jewelry. By 1999 over 14 million WWJD bracelets had sold. 
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The evangelical WWJD movemem has deemphasi/ed the socially progressive 
Christian agenda promoted by Sheldon and thus incurred criticism from some non- 
Evangelicals for usurping Sheldon's theological agenda. 

See also Evangelicalism 
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WYCLIFFE BIBLE TRANSLATORS 


Founded in 1934 by William Cameron Townsend, the Wycliffe Bible Translaiors (WBT). 
wilh approximately 6.000 members worldwide, is now the largesi nondenominaiional 
Protestant missionary organization in the world. Tl>c WBT oiiginated with tl>e vision of 
Cameron Townsend to undeitake indigenous language ministry in all the Indian tiibes of 
LATIN AMERICA. Today the WBT is an organization of linguists dedicated to 
translating the Seiipturcs into every language of the world. The WBT and its field 
organization, the Summer Institute of I anguishes (S1L). have completed the translation of 
the New Testament into almost 500 languages with linguists working in 1.100 others. 
The WBT was founded as a “faith mission” that, in the twentieth century, overtook 
denominational boards as evangelical missions of choice. Townsend's new approaches, 
including indigenous language ministry, linguistic education for missionaries, contracts 
w ith host countries, and the use of airplanes in jungle travel, dramatically alteied the faith 
mission enterprise. 


Townsend in Guatemala 


In 1917. bored with college and inspired by his membership in the Student Volunteer 
Movement. Townsend went to Guatemala as an itinerant evangelist for the Bible House 
of Los Angeles. Townsend spent the next fifteen years in Guatemala, first with the Bihle 
House, but primarily with the Central American Mission (CAM). Townsend's traveling 
companion during his year as a colporteur was Francisco Diaz, a Cakchiquel Indian. Diaz 
convinced Townsend that the Indians of Central America had been overlooked by 
American missions, which cairied on liven work in Spanish, a language little understood 
by the Indian tribes that made up the majority of live region's population. When 
Townsend joined the CAM. lie determined to focus his work on Diaz's tribe. He created a 
Cakchiquel depaitment within the CAM complete with schools for Indian children, 
conducted his ministry in the Indian language, and translated the New Testament into 
Cakchiquel. At every point Ik- fought established mission policy that, along with current 
governmental policies, sought to incorporate the Indians into tike broader political life of 
the republic by teaching them only in Spanish. 
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The Founding of the Summer Institute of Linguistics 


Eager 10 pioneer where no other missionary had gone before. Townsend soon turned his 
attention to the small Indian tribes deep in the jungles of Amazonia. He envisioned an 
"Air Crusade to the Wild Tribes" in which "hydroplanes" would fly missionaries to 
isolated tubes. When the CAM would not support his scheme. Ire left, intending to devote 
himself to his "Air Crusade." His project, however, also required missionaries trained in 
linguistics who could create written languages where none existed and liven translate the 
Scripture. To meet this need he opened the first "Camp Wycliffe" in 1934. From a rather 
crude beginning Townsend's summer linguistic training camp, along with a "Jungle 
Camp" that provided experience in tugged frontier living, helped to revolutionize 
evangelical missionary training. Before the creation of Townsend's school, missionaries 
entered faith missions with little more than a high school education and a year or two of 
Bible school. Townsend, however, sent his best students to earn advanced degrees in 
linguistics. As they returned to teach at what became known as the SIL. they demanded 
more from the new recruits. Today it often requires several years beyond college for 
recruits to complete the rigorous training provided by SIL. Where once typical WBT 
recruits were fervent young missionaries who chose a linguistic focus to win converts, 
typical WBT recruits are now well-educated linguists who choose missionary work as an 
avenue for uniting their career goals with their sense of Christian calling. 


The Summer Institute in Mexico 


Townsend was initially deterred from his goal of an "Air Crusade" to Amazonia by the 
suggestion of Leonard Lcgters. a barnstorming preacher and crusader for Indian causes, 
that live Indian tribes in MEXICO were both larger and easier to reach. In 1935 Townsend 
took his first group of SIL translators to Mexico. (The WBT was not actually 
incorporated until 1942. when the SIL had grown so large that the missionaries needed an 
organization in the UNITED STATES to manage their home affairs.) There Townsend 
forged a close friendship w ith Mexican president l.a/aro Cardenas who. despite his own 
government's antireligious agenda, permitted Townsend to bring in as many workers as 
he could recruit. Townsend's experience with Cardenas, as well as W’BT's status as an 
academic missionary organization, led to the mission's unique approach to government 
relations, whereby WBT/SIL seeks to operate under a contract with the host country. SIL 
prov ides live host country with linguistic analysis of the languages of indigenous groups, 
and in turn is permitted to use its knowledge to translate the Scriptures into those 
languages. 
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To Peru and Beyond 


In 1943 live Peruvian government asked the WBT to undertake linguistic work with its 
indigenous groups. In Peru Townsend finally realized his vision of an “Air Crusade'* 
when lie founded the Jungle Aviation and Radio Service (JAARSi in 1948. The use of 
airplanes bypassed weeks of hard travel through the jungle and. together with radios, 
made the daily life of missionaries much safer. 

From Peru WBT entered Guatemala in 1952: Ecuador and the PHILIPPINES in 1953: 
Bolivia in 1955: then Colombia. BRAZIL, and INDONESIA in rapid succession. By the 
etui of the twentieth century. WBT linguists operated in virtually every country of the 
world. In addition to attracting many members from developed countries outside the 
United States, the movement has spawned indigenous Bible translation organizations. In 
some countries WBT linguists operate only as consultants to national Bible translators. 


Controversy 


As a very high-profile Protestant mission in the twentieth century, the WBT has often 
been a lightning rod for criticism. In addition to battles with anthropologists over 
approaches to indigenous cultures, the mission’s access to and perceived influence over 
isolated tribal groups has led to accusations that the mission is in league with American 
business interests or government organizations, such as oil companies or the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA). The organization has rejected these accusations, and no direct 
evidence of such complicity has come to light. Townsend, at least, supported Mexican 
national interests against those of the United States during live Cardenas administration 
(Townsend was investigated by the FBI because of his loyalty to Cdrdcnas). and 
throughout his life insisted that the U.S. government and business not interfere in laitin 
American affairs. 

In addition the mission has often been accused of deceiv ing governments about its true 
intent, posing as a scientific organization rather than a missionary one. The use of two 
names for what is essentially one organization, and government contracts that call 
obliquely for the translation of "works of high moral content” have tended to support this 
suggestion of duplicity. There is some truth to this charge, in that before the SIL became 
a groundbreaking academic training organization, many WBT recruits could only 
marginally be called linguists. The accusation, however, assumes the ignorance of host 
governments, most of which investigated the WBT before extending their invitations and 
knew that SIL linguists entered their countries with missionary intent. The governments 
themselves, which, especially in Latin American countries, were often beholden to the 
Catholic Church, tried to slip SIL in “under Catholic radar." Ironically in the 1970s and 
1980s. when several WBT contracts were severely contested by academics and 
nationalist groups, it was at times live Catholic Church, which over the years had grown 
to appreciate SIL’s linguistic help as well as passage to its own mission stations on 
JAARS airplanes, that worked behind the scenes to preserve SIL's status. 
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Sec also Bible Translation: Missionary Organizations: Missions. North American 
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YMCA, YWCA 


The Young Men’s Christian Association (YMCA) and the Young Women's Christian 
Association (YWCA) both began in London and quickly spread internationally, both 
reaching their largest membership numbers in lire UNITED STATES. George Williams 
founded tike YMCA in London in 1844 as a prayer group for young men new to the city. 
Likewise, the YWCA resulted from tike union of two London-based women's 
organizations, both devoted to encouraging evangelical Protestant virtues. Although the 
YMCA and YWCA have continued to consider their official missions to be based on 
Christian principles, their specific connection to Christian churches have lessened as they 
opened their doors to members of all religious traditions and encouraged inteifaith 
dialogue. The missions of the YMCA and YWCA have expanded over time to include 
issues of human justice, racial relations. HIGHER EDUCATION, physical fitness, and 
war relief. 


Beginnings of the YMCA 


The YMCA was founded in London in 1844 by George Williams, the son of a farmer, 
and eleven of his friends. Williams and his friends wanted the organization to serve men 
who were new to the city, by helping them to feel God s GRACE. The founders of tike 
association were evangelical Protestant and early activities included PRAYER and study 
of the BIBLE. To join the YMCA young men had to either belong to a Christian church 
or show evidence of being converted to Christianity. 

Other YMCAs were quickly established througlmut ENGLAND with the aim of 
protecting respectable young men from the vices of the city, and the movement soon 
began to spread internationally. By 1850 the movement had readied AUSTRALIA. In 
Paris in 1855 all of the national associations combined to form the World Alliance. Tlkeir 
headquarters are now located in Geneva. SWITZERLAND. Ftve thousand associations 
were established in twenty-four countries by 1905. 

In 1851 at the World's Fait in London. Americans were first exposed to the YMCA. 
and the first North American club was founded in Montreal later that year. On December 
29. 1851 sea captain and missionary Thomas Valentine Sullivan introduced the YMCA to 
the United States, forming the first U.S. YMCA in Boston at the Old South Church. By 
1852 there were organizations in New York: Washington. D.C.. Buffalo: Detroit, and 
Springfield. Massachusetts. At these YMCAs activities included prayer meetings. Bible 
class, and lectures. In addition the YMCAs often prov ided libraries and reading rooms for 
their members. 

As early as 1856. student YMCAs were organized at universities in Tennessee. 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. By 1900 tliere were 628 student YMCAs that served 32.000 
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students. In addiiion the YMCA founded colleges and schools ihroughout the United 
States, and by 1950 theie were twenty YMCA colleges in Boston. Cleveland. Chicago. 
Detroit. Seattle, and other cities <sec CHRISTIAN COLLEGES). Hoi instance. Golden 
Gate University began in 1881 as a night school operating out of the San Francisco 
YMCA. and Noitheastern University grew out of a series of infoimal law courses offered 
by the Boston YMCA in 1897. After World War II most of the colleges founded by the 
YMCA became freestanding institutions, but two universities—Springfield 
(Massachusetts) College and Aurora (Illinois) University—have retained their affiliation. 

When the national YMCA in tire United States convened in 1869 in Portland. Maine, 
the delegates adopted the Portland BasisTest to establish the requirements for 
memheiship. At this time membership was extended only to members of evangelical 
Christian churches. Although this move upset people who felt that it was too 
exclusionary, it did signal that the YMCA would not attempt to establish a separate 
Christian church. Although the policy was not always followed by individual YMCAs. it 
was not officially changed until 1933. when individual YMCAs were given the freedom 
to open their memheiship as they saw fit. 


Beginnings of the YWCA 


The YWCA resulted from the merging of two Christian organizations in London. These 
organizations, both founded in 1855. were the Prayer Union, founded by Emma Roberts, 
and the General Female Training Institute, founded by Mary Jane Kinnaird. In 1877 
Roberts and Kinnaird met over tea and combined their organizations to establish the 
YWCA. From the beginning, they emphasized practical social action as an outgrowth of 
religious belief. In 1884 the organization adopted its first constitution. 

In the United States the YWCA was also a result of various movements that 
eventually combined undei one name. The religious REVIVALS in the eastern United 
States in 1857-1858 helped to pave the way for these woman's organizations. Women in 
big cities recognized the need for safe (rousing for single young women and by I 860 
residences were set up in New York and Boston. These young women, new to the city or 
without family ties, often turned to churches for help, and these Christian residences were 
a natural solution. 

In 1866 thirty women met in Boston to write the constitution for their new 
organization, which they called the YWCA. This gioup was concerned not just with 
women's I rousing, but also with job training and physical recreation. In the 187<»s a 
YWCA in New Yoik established tire first typewriting instiuction for women, tire first 
sewing machine classes, and tire first employment bureau for women. In response to the 
growth of student YMCAs. a student YWCA was established at Normal University in 
Normal. Illinois in 1873. 

The YWCA encountered some problems that parallel YMCAs did not. In particular, 
many people were reluctant to donate money to the YWCA because they doubted the 
organizational skills of women. However, the YWC.As succeeded, in part because of the 
strong conviction by many of these women that Christian women were obligated to help 
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others, including in their spiritual development. The YWCA acted as an outlet for women 
to help other women and provide whatever service was needed in the community. Part of 
the particularly Christian motivation of the YWCA was to win souls for Christ, but the 
members saw the YWCA as the ‘handmaiden" of the church, not as an organization 
directly tied to the church. 

YWCAs were growing throughout the world, not just in England and the United 
Slates: 1894 saw the formation of tire World YWCA. Recognizing their commonalties, 
the YWCAs of England, the United States. SWEDEN, and NORW AY organized in 
London. Their headquarters were later located in Geneva. Switzerland. 

Finally, in 1906. the various local branches and student branches in live United Stales 
combined to create a national YWCA. At this time the YWCA had 186.000 members. 22 
percent of whom were students. Their first president was Grace Dodge, who was also one 
of the founders of the Columbia Teacher's College and a member of tire Women's Labor 
Council. The organization established a national board and hired a staff. The first 
executive director—then called “secretary”—was Mabel Cratty. 


Urban Culture and Physical Development 


Front their beginnings, the YMCA and YWCA were envisioned as urban organizations, 
designed for the benefit of young men and young women who felt lost in the city. The 
industrial revolution drove people from their farms and small towns into the cities to 
work in factories. This transition could often be very difficult, and the YMCA and 
YWCA were developed to help ease this change, both by providing valuable services, 
such as housing and job placement, and by providing a Christian community where 
young adults could feel at home. 

From the 1860s YMCAs in live United States offered hotel-like rooms as housing 
opportunities for young men who were new to the cities, until they could find more 
permanent housing. Chicago's Far-well Hall—the fntt YMCA dormitory—was erected 
in 1867 with forty-two rooms, although it burned down three months later. From the early 
twentieth century until tire late 1950s dormitory rooms were designed into every YMCA 
building. Emergency dormitories for the unemployed and homeless were also an 
occasional feature of YMCAs. By 1940 YMCAs offered more rooms than any hotel 
chain of the era. at lOO.(KK) rooms. 

Scholars have suggested that the same conditions that provided security against 
corruption for young Christian men new to the city—especially the anonymity and 
personal freedom—also allowed for the nourishing of an underground gay culture tlvere. 
The all-male culture of YMCA residences was a place of fertile sexual experimentation 
from live 1980s onward. Although live YMCA's establishment as a "home away from 
home" was meant at least in part to protect young men from sexual immorality and 
encourage self-restraint and celibacy, what actually occurred in the YMCAs was at odds 
with that vision. Gay cruising at public places was often subject to police surveillance, 
but at the YMCA such regulation was relatively rare. The YMCAs may have been safe 
from police raid because of live public perception that such activities could not occ-ur at a 
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Christian institution, especially once the YMCAs expanded to subuibs and became 
known as catering to families. Although the YMCAs were known throughout the gay 
male community as an ideal place to cruise, not all of the men who paiticipated in sexual 
activities at the YMCA identified as homosexual or associated themselves with gay 
community institutions. 

In addition to their concern about the spiritual wellbeing of young men and women, 
middle-class Protestants also worried about the physical health and developnx-nt of these 
young Christians in cities. Whereas working on farms had provided physical exercise for 
these young workers, their new jobs and long hours in factories prevented this exercise. 
By 1869 YMCA buildings with gymnasiums had opened in San Francisco. Washington. 
D.C.. and New York. Robert J.Roberts of the Boston YMCA developed "body building" 
classes in 1881. By the 189<>s physical fitness had been officially established as an 
essential component in YMCA work. This association between tike YMCA and physical 
fitness was a response to contemporary debates over the relative benefits of "brain work” 
versus physical exercise. Whereas some physicians prescribed relaxation therapy to cure 
exhaustion, others believed that what middle-class people, especially men who were 
occupied in sedentary work, needed was physical exercise to complement their mental 
work. The YMCA took the latter view and championed a philosophy of "Muscular 
Christianity." wherein physical development was essential to Christian salvation. 
"Muscular Christianity" also developed in response to fears that muscular soutliern and 
eastern European immigrants would steal jobs from the physically weaker white 
Protestant middle class. 

A number of SPORTS owe their existence and development to the YMCA. Among 
these, the most well known may he basketball. In Springfield. Massachusetts, students at 
the International YMCA Training School enjoyed playing rugby and football during 
warm months, but they were not as pleased with their indoor winter sports options, 
among them leapfrog and tumbling. To rectify this situation, the school's director. Luther 
Gulick. asked teacher and minister James Naismith to develop an indoor game for the 
students to play. The resulting game was basketball, which was then played with hanging 
peach baskets. In January of 1892 Naismith published the rules of the game and live game 
quickly spread among young men and women. Naismith never made any money from his 
invention, even refusing compensation for his public speaking about the sport Many 
inventors of other YMCA spoils followed Naismith's example, giv ing their sport to the 
participants without remuneration. Other YMCA inventions include volleyball, group 
swimming lessons, lifesaving classes, and racquetball. 


Race and Kthnicitv 


In 1853. just two years after the YMCA came to the United States, the first black YMCA 
was opened in Washington. D.C.. by former slave Anthony Bowen, and the annual 
YMCA convention included African American delegates as early as 1867. However, it 
was not until 1890 that the national YMCA office opened its “Colored Men’s 
Department” and appointed William Hunton. son of a slave, to serve the African 
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American community. In pan (his delay can be explained by considering that before the 
CIVIL WAR many African American men were slaves and thus not free to join the 
YMCA. Once the slaves weic liberated, they were encouraged to join on a scparate-but- 
equal basis. Ohio black minister Jesse E.Moorland, who joined Hunton in 1898. 
encouraged the growing class of black businessmen to join the association and benefit 
from the focus on developing the body. mind, and spirit. 

African American men involved in the YMCAs had a very particular understanding of 
how to implement racial uplift, contra Booker T.Washington and W.E.B.DuBois. History 
professor Nina Mjahkij has suggested in her work that black YMCA leaders stressed an 
ideal of true manhood'’ that united Victorian gentility with muscular Christianity. Thus, 
these black leaders encouraged the same virtues that white Christian men at the time were 
espousing, with the belief that individual African Americans could advance in society by 
displaying masculine virtues. Uiban middle-class black men who were not accepted fully 
as men in society could express their masculinity at the black YMCAs to which they 
belonged. 

As was the case with the nation as a whole, the YMCA long remained segregated, but 
by the mid- 1920s there were 128 black college chapters of the YMCA and fifty-one city 
YMCAs. with membership totaling 28.000. Although early black YMCAs had some 
difficulty raising funds, the black YMCAs in the 1920s usually cooperated with white 
YMCA boards and received some financial support from them. Individuals such as 
George Foster Peabody. John D. Rockefeller, and Julius Rosenwald also contributed to 
the cause. 

By 1946 YMCAs were encouraged to eliminate discrimination, and they officially 
desegregated in 1967. During tire CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT of the 1960s leaders of 
the movement met at black YMCAs. Leaders, such as Dr. MARTIN LUTHER KING 
JR.. Rev. Andrew Young. Vernon Jordan, and U.S. Supreme Couit justice Thurgood 
Marshall grew up involved with their local YMCAs. 

Although tire YWCA in tire United States was early populated with African American 
women, especially in its black student organizations, the official leadeiship of the YWCA 
did not always encourage and suppoit its black membeis. It was not until 1914 that a 
secretary for tire advancement of African American women in cities was added to the 
YWCA structure. The cause of African American women was further advanced in 1919 
when the first YWCA building designed specifically for black women was opened in 
New Yoik. offering the separate-but-equal facilities that the YMCAs had been offering 
for men. 

For the women of the YWCA the debate over whether to include African American 
women was theological in nature. Tire mission of the YWCA was specifically designed to 
extend to all women of tire same Christian faith who wanted to provide serv ice to other 
women throughout their communities. However, black women were excluded from many 
of the social institutions of the time, and the YWCA may have had less success in 
accomplishing its mission without tire money and social support that could have been 
difficult to attain if they included black women in their organization. In some ways tire 
separation between black and white YWCAs may reflect this difficulty. 

Although tire black-white divide was perhaps the most salient racial divide in both the 
YMCA and YWCA in the United States (perhaps because African Americans were more 
likely than some other racial groups to be Protestant I. African Americans were by no 
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means the only racial groups involved in tlve movements. NATIVE AMERICANS were 
one of the eailiest groups to become involved in both the YMCA and the YWCA. The 
YMCA foray into work with Native Americans began in 1879 in the Dakota Territory. 
Chief Little Crow's son. Thomas Wakeman. organized live first Sioux YMCA. 
Eventually, there were sixty-six Sioux associations, with riKmhership reaching 1.000. 
The YMCA also worked with oilier tribes in the United States, especially in the areas of 
EDUCATION, health, and Christian development. 

The YWCA first began its work among Native American girls in 1897 at the Haworth 
Institute in Chiloceo. Oklahoma, and Oliver associations for Native American girls soon 
followed. At least in pan the women of the YWCA wanted to help these Native 
American girls to adjust to new situations, especially when placed on reservations and in 
government schools. By 1930 the YWCA was operating in forty-one schools and serving 
2.600 girls. Tlve YWCA and YMCA worked together and closely with the government in 
their work with Native Americans both on the reservations and off. 

Like African Americans. Chinese Americans and Japanese Americans also founded 
YMCAs separate from the white YMCAs. especially in San Francisco. Tlve first Chinese 
American YMCA was founded in San Francisco's Chinatown in 1871. with the name A a- 
Tuk Yau Hok Citing To Ui (Young Christians Learning Upright Doctrine Society). 
Because of tlve prevalence of gambling among the Chinese of the community, one of the 
most strictly enforced rules was tlve stricture against playing games like dominos or 
chess. A Japanese branch of the San Francisco YMCA opened in 1918. hut because of a 
more dispersed population and difficulties raising money, the Japanese were never as 
successful in their YMCA efforts in San Francisco as were the Chinese. There were also 
separate “Oriental" branches of the YWCA in San Francisco and Los Angeles. The 
YWCA also provided services for Japanese Americans in relocation camps during World 
War II. which may have helped familiarize them with the YWCA. 


War Relief 


In 1865 the YMCA of the United States began working with soldiers of the Civil War. 
especially in the North. The U.S. Christian Commission, designed to aid soldiers on the 
battlefield, was created by live combination of fifteen northern YMCAs and eventually 
included S.CKIO volunteers. In part these numbers reflect a recruiting effort spurred on by 
a meeting with President ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Volunteers in the Christian 
Commission, forty-three of whom lost their lives in the war. wrote letters, delivered 
supplies and food, and kept a record of the dead. Altlvough the Northern YMCAs were 
hurt by the war. they fared better than the southern YMCAs. and only two Soutlvern 
YMCAs remained after the war. 

YMCA volunteers helped American soldiers from the first days of World War I. Small 
voluntary contributions by YMCA members to the war work totaled $235 million. 
Praised by U.S. Commanding General John J.Pershing, the YMCA volunteers provided 
morale and welfare services to the troops and operated 1.500 canteens in the United 
States and FRANCE. In addition tlve YMCA volunteers, ninety-three of whom died 
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during their service, set up 4.000 huts—many on the front litres—for recreation and 
religious service. It was mainly through the effoits of these YMCA volunteers that 
baseball, basketball, and volleyball were first given mass exposure in Europe. The 
YWCA also operated canteens during World War 1 and mobilized women for war work. 

During World War II both the YMCA and tire YWCA helped the soldiers. Once 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt had declared a state of emergency, six national 
organizations—including the YMCA and the YWCA—joined forces to form the United 
Services Organizations for National Defense (the USO). which was formally 
incorporated on February 4. 1941. YMCA volunteers also worked with six million 
prisoners-of-war held in thirty-six foreign countries and several thousand prisoners-of- 
war Iseld in the United States. World War 11 brought changes to the lives of women 
irrespective of whether they went to the front lines to help. Many women who stayed in 
the United States had to leave their homes and work in factories to produce goods for the 
war. and the YWCA provided housing and support for women who had difficulties in the 
transition. 


Later Developments 


At the Sixth World Council of YMCAs. which met in Kampala. Uganda in 1973. one of 
the major concerns was to determine l»ow best to retain the Christian character of the 
YMCA. The membership and leadership of YMCAs throughout tire world has expanded 
to include a broad political and religious spectrum. The YMCA in Jerusalem, which 
opened in 1933. for instance, is considered to be one of the few places in that city where 
Christians. Jews, and Muslims are able to mingle peacefully. However, many people 
within the organization fear that it will be difficult to retain the Christian nature of the 
association if YMCA leaders, especially full-time directors, are no longer required to be 
committed Christians. The Kampala Principles, established during this conference, give 
new interpretation to tire nature and mission of tire World Alliance. It was decided by the 
delegates that, although it is important to reaffirm the Christian ideals of the 1S55 “Paris 
Basis.” open membership—regardless of faith, age. sex. class—is also a fundamental 
principle of the YMCA. Local YMCAs were encouraged to review their own policies in 
relation to this new interpretation of tire ecumenical character of the YMCA. 

Although the world YMCA is concerned with its Christian chancier, the YMCA of 
the United Slates has increasingly moved away from Christian activities. In 2001 the 
YMCA celebrated 150 years in the United States, and they reaffirmed that their mission, 
although based on Christian principles, was applicable to people of all faiths, both men 
and women. With half their membership under the age of eighteen in 2001. YMCAs 
continued to work with youth, serving one in ten teenagers and working especially with 
teens in high-risk communities. The focus on youth could be seen especially in camping 
programs, which began in 1867. Summer camps began in the United States with a 
YMCA trip in 1885. and by 2001 the YMCA claimed 1.600 day camps that served 
500.000 children eaeh summer. With half their population over the age of eighteen, 
however. YMCAs could not focus solely on youth. With the development of Jazzcrcisc 
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and dance exercise closes in the late 1960s the YMCA helped to pioneer the exercise 
craze that served adult members. Many YMCAs even included special programming for 
senior citizens, focusing on serving the physical and social needs of the older members. 

After delegates to the World Council of the YWCA held the annual conference in 
Cairo in July 1999. they released their resolutions and recommendations. Theii chief 
issues, in keeping with the mission of the World YWCA, included justice, peace, and the 
environment, and the ways in which women's leadership could contribute to the 
solutions. At that time the key goals of the YWCA Global Campaign included 
encouraging the continuation of cuncnt programs, raising awareness of the YWCA 
movement, and establishing funds for leadership development programs for women and 
girls. By 2003 the World YWCA included 25 million women from at least 100 different 
countries. 

In August of 2<XX> live YWCA of the United States, which then numbered 316 local 
associations, released a report entitled “A Centuiy of Change." According to the report 
the advocacy issues on which the YWCA planned to focus included childcare, violence 
prevention, women's Ivealth. and voter outreach. Annual events had included a YWCA 
Week Without Violence, and a YWCA National Day of Commitment to Eliminate 
Racism which included a Racial Justice Awards Dinner and a Race Against Racism. 

Set also Evangelicalism: Gender: Homosexuality: Voluntary Societies. War: Women 
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YOUNG, BRIGHAM (1801-1877) 


American church leader. Young was bora in Whittingham. Veimoni on June 1. 1801. ihe 
eighth of eleven children of John and Abigail (Nabby) Howe. He died August 29. 1877 in 
Salt Lake City. Utah from an abdominal disease then called cholera morbus. 

The Young family moved to Western New York in 180-1 and relocated several times 
during Brigham's childhood. His mother died when he was 14 years old. In 1817 
Brigham apprenticed himself in Auburn. New York, to learn eaipentry. painting, and 
glazing. He did eaipentry work at the local prison, the local theological seminary, and at 
private homes. 

In 1823 Young moved to Bucksville (later called Pott Byron) on the Erie Canal, where 
he again worked as a carpenter and helped organize the Bucksville Forensic and 
Oratorical Society. He married Miriam Angeline Works (1806-1832) in 1824. and they 
settled in Aurelius. New York until early 1828 when they moved to Oswego. Later that 
year they moved to Mendon. where a number of his family had already located. 

Brigham grew up in a devoutly religious Metliodist family. His brothers Phinehas and 
Joseph served as Methodist ministers. As a youth Brigham listened to the preaching of 
CIRCUIT RIDERS and attended Methodist CAMP MEETINGS. In 1824 Brigham and 
Miriam joined live Methodists, apparently attracted by their emphasis on GRACE, tree 
will. tl>e witness of lire Spirit. Christian perfectionism, and rejection of the Calvinist 
doctrine of ELECTION. Local people remembered Young for his "deep piety and faith in 
God." 

Events in 1830 changed tire Youngs' lives. In 1830 JOSEPH SMITH of Palmyra. New 
York published the Book of Mormon and founded the Church of Christ, later renamed the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. The church is not Prcitestunt in the narrow 
sense of that word, but members, who are often called Mormons or Latter-day Saints 
<LDS). believe their religion to be live restoration of primitive Christianity. 

In April 1830 Samuel H.Smith. a brother of Joseph Smith, came to Mendon where he 
gave Phinehas Young a Book of Mormon. Phinehas read the book and passed it on to the 
remainder of the family. In April 1832. Brigham. Miriam, and eleven other family 
memhcis were baptized into the LDS Church. Young began preaching in Western New 
York and in CANADA. 

In MORMONISM Young and his family found answers to troubling questions. The 
Latter-day Saints believed in continuing revelation. Christ’s ATONEMENT, universal 
SALVATION, and priesthood ordination for all righteous men. They rejected infant 
BAPTISM and original SIN. 

Early in their marriage Young's wife Miriam contracted tuberculosis, from which she 
died in 1832. Her disability left Brigham to care for the household and children while 
continuing to work as a carpenter and farm laborer. In the fall of 1833 Brigham moved to 
Kirtland where Smith had established the LDS church's headquarters. There. Young 
worked as a builder, and he continued preaching. On February 18. 1834 lie married Mary 
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Ann Angell (1803-1882). who helped tear his two children by Miriam and bore six other 
children. 

Brigham joined Zion's Camp, an expedition organized by Smith on May 5, 18.3*1. to 
travel to Jackson County. Missouri to restore Mormons to homes from which mobs had 
driven them. The expedition failed, hut participants developed a close relationship with 
Smith and with each other. 

In February 1835. at age 34. Young was called as a member of the original Quorum of 
Twelve Apostles. Smith assigned tire Twelve to preach throughout the world and to 
preside outside the seat of tire First Presidency. At first Young and others in tire Twelve 
preached in Ohio. New York. Ontario, and New England. Young also worked on the 
construction of the Kirtlaird Temple of the Latter-Day Saints, and Ire participated in 
temple ordinances and in Pentecostal experiences such as singing, prophesying, and 
speaking in tongues. 

Shortly thereafter a number of prominent members of the Kirtland temple rebelled 
against Joseph Smith. Young rejected the dissenters and supported Smith, although 
fearful of personal injury. Young left for the Mormon settlements in Northern Missouri in 
late December 1837. 

After most Mormons had settled in Missouri, conflicts between them and other 
Missourians led to the defection of a number of prominent Mormons and the killing of 
apostle David Patten. By late 1838 these events had made Young the senior apostle. 
Missouri officials imprisoned Joseph Smith, and Young helped organize the Mormon 
exodus from Missouri to Illinois. 

Young moved his family to Montrose. Iowa in 1839. and then, with most of the 
Twelve, left on a mission to Great Britain. The Twelve converted hundreds of people 
before their return to the Mormon settlement of Nauvoo. Illinois in April 1841. 

In the spring of 1844 Smith announced his candidacy for the presidency of live United 
Slates. Young and others went to lire northeastern United States to proselytize and 
campaign. While there they learned of Smith's assassination. In a special conference in 
Nauvoo on August 8. 1844 the members voted to accept Young and the Twelve as their 
leaders. 

Continued internal and external conflict led the Mormons to abandon Nauvoo early in 
1846. and Young led the exodus. After wintering on the Missouri, the Mormons moved 
to Utah. Young arrived in the Salt Lake Valley on July 24. 1847. He designated the site 
for Salt Lake City on July 28. then returned to Council Bluffs. Iowa in August 1847. In a 
conference at Council Bluffs in December 1847 the members elected him church 
president and prophet, seer, and rcveiator. Young returned to Utah in 1848 and remained 
there the rest of his life. 

In presiding over tlse church. Young recognized no division between the secular and 
sacred. He directed the establishment of nearly 400 settlements in Utah. Idaho. Wyoming. 
Arizona. Nevada. Washington, and California. To preside over ecclesiastical and secular 
work in the settlements Young called bishops with two counselors to lead each 
congregation, called a ward. Young organized the wards in each county into units called 
stakes, presided over by a stake president, two counselor, and a twelve-man stake high 
council. People in live settlements carried out normal tasks such as apportioning land and 
constructing irrigation works. 
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Young also piesided over the economic development of live territory. He called people 
on missions to mine gold, iron, lead, and coal. He supervised the establishment of a 
telegraph line, cooperated in building the transcontinental railroad, directed the 
construction of local railroads, and founded cooperative stores. In the 1870s he 
supervised the organization of communitarian United Oiders. 

Elected governor of the provisional State of Deseret in 1849. he was appointed 
governor and superintendent of Indian affairs of Utah Territory in 1850. He remained in 
the position until his removal in 1858. As governor he directed the resistance to an 
invasion by federal troops in 1857-1858. 

Meetinghouses were constructed in the various settlements. To provide for sacred 
ordinances. Young began the construction of temples in Salt Lake City. St. George. 
Manti. and Logan. Utah and an endowment house in Salt Lake City. He dedicated the 
endowment house in 1855 and the St. George Temple in 1877. In live late 1860s Young 
reestablished the women's Relief Society, which Joseph Smith had inaugurated in 
Nauvoo. He also organized an auxiliary for young women called the Young Women's 
Mutual Improvement Association, and he approved a general SUNDAY SCHOOL 
organization. 

He continued the practice of plural marriage, which Joseph Smith hail instituted in 
Nauvoo. Young manied at least twenty-three women in addition to his first two wives. 
Works and Angell. By fourteen of them he fathered forty-nine children. 

Young promoted the organization of the Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir, encouraged 
painting and sculpture, and supervised the erection of the Salt Lake Theater. 

His principal accomplishments include extensive and successful proselytiz.ing activity, 
maintaining the integrity of the LDS Church after Joseph Smith's death, supervising the 
settlement of a large region of the American West, and promoting Christianity, economic 
development, and a spirituality among the people. 
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YOUTH FOR CHRIST 


This evangelistic organization targeting teenagers emerged during World War II. when 
young preachers like Toney Johnson in Chicago and Jack Wyitzcn in New York began to 
hold youth rallies that featured upbeat music, testimonies from servicemen, and sermons 
tied to current events. By the end of the War "Victory" rallies drew 20.000 to Madison 
Square Garden in New Yoik and 70.000 to Soldiei Field in Chicago, prompting favorable 
comment in the national press. BILLY GRAHAM was associated with Youth for Christ 
early in his career. Leaders sold the organization to adults as the solution to juvenile 
delinquency. They conveyed to teenagers that CONVERSION to Christ lie Id the secret to 
a fun and fulfilling life. Like their peers in the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
EVANGELICALS. YFC leaders wotted closely with a wide variety of churches and 
Christian businessmen in an attempt to escape the negative reputation and charge of 
separatism that lingered from their roots in FUNDAMENTALISM. The organization was 
international from the beginning, achieving a presence in 100 countries by the early 
twenty-first century. 

In the 1950s YFC leadeis experimented with high school BIBLE clubs. Christian 
films, games, skits, popular music styles, talent contests, and Bible quiz, com petitions. In 
the 1960s and 1970s they added ministries to juvenile offenders, uiban youth, and teen 
mothers. YFC prov ided a training ground for prominent leaders of EVANGELICALISM 
such as Billy Graham and Boh Pierce who founded WORU) VISION, an international 
relief organization. YFC pioneered the use of popular culture styles to communicate a 
traditional evangelistic message and helped popularize such techniques in the larger 
evangelical movement. 
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ZIMBABWE 


Zimbabwe is a landlocked counu\ located nonh of SOUTH AFRICA, east of Zambia 
and Botswana, and west of Mozambique. San hunter-gatherers. who aimed from the 
North c. IftXX) B.C.. were absorbed by Bantu invaders after 500 AD. The Shona i Bantu i 
woid "Zimbabwe" means "houses of stone" and dates from the fifteenth- to sixteenth- 
century Munhumutapa kingdom. The Great Zimbabwe, an impressive collection of stone 
buildings, began to rise on a site in central Zimbabwe in the eleventh century after the 
gold-mining, cattle-ranching Bantu groups had begun to arrive from the north. Great 
Zimbabwe was a Hading center, fortress, and shrine to tlse preeminent god Mwari. In the 
fifteenth century Great Zimbabwe's control over live region began to decline and centers 
of political and economic activity became more diverse. 

Before the 1890 arrival of Cecil Rhodes's British South Africa Company (BSAC). the 
Shona and Ndebele. a Zulu subtribe that migrated from live south, ruled Zimbabwe. 
Portuguese traders and Catholic missionaries visited the area from Mozambique. 

British rule began in 1890 and ended in 1980. The BSAC <1890-19271 defeated the 
Ndebele and put down a Shona-Ndebcle rising (Chimurenga) in 1896. Rhodes detested 
African culture and stole African land and minerals. The British government ceded 
political control to Rhodes. Although the BSAC came for gold, not god. Protestant 
MISSIONS followed the Union Jack into "Rhodesia." Rhodes allowed white farmers and 
miners to rule while he aggrandized wealth. 

The British termed the blessings and curses they brought to Africa "Western 
Civilization." This included capitalism, imperial rule, and the Christian faith. As the 
BSAC gained wealth. Rhodes allowed missions to supply Western "Christian" culture in 
schools, clinics, and churches. For these purposes l>e provided land grants to mission 
societies and stipends for missionary teachers and doctors. Christian culture meant not 
only religion, but also Western dress, marriage customs. English language, and deference 
to whites. Anglo-Americans christened virtually everything African as "heathen" and 
referred to almost everything Western, including capitalism, as Christian, as they 
attempted to form a little England in the heart of Africa. The BSAC. British government, 
and Protestant missions married acquisition of wealth to imperialism and faith. 

The London Missionary Society <LMS) was the fust Protestant mission in 
Ndehelcland. In 1859 ROBERT MOFFATT acquired land from Ndebele Ktng Mzilikazi. 
Mziltkazi's son Lobengula gave the LMS a second site, although the 1_MS did not make a 
single convert in three decades. Land acquisition and friendship with kings were the 
LMS’s achievements. In 1885 CHURCH OF ENGLAND Bishop George W. 
KnightBruce from South Africa visited Ndebeleland and gained King Lobengula's 
permission to establish a mission. In 1891 South Africa's DUTCH REFORMED 
CHURCH set up a mission at Morgenster. and British Methodists and the SALVATION 
ARMY arrived at Fort Salisbury in Mashonaland. In 1893 the AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS opened a statron at Mount Selinda. 
SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS founded a station at Solusi tn 1894. In 1898 Bishop 
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J.C.Hart/ell's American Methodist Episcopal Church opened Old Unuali Mission, and 
ihe BRETHREN IN CHRIST founded Maiopo Mission. 

In ihe late 1890s other Protestants scrambled into Rhodesia, including tlse South 
African General Mission. Church of Christ; Presbyterian Church of South Africa. Free 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland; Church of Sweden; Swedish Free Church Mission; Free 
Meth-odist Church; and South African Baptist Missionary Society. Jesuits had set up the 
first Catholic mission at Empandeni in 1885. 

Historian CJ.M.Zvobgo argues that Christian missions in Mashonaland and 
Ndebeleland shared two understandings between 1859 and 1898. First, as a result of early 
London Missionary Society and Jesuit experiences, they believed that success depended 
on breaking Ndebele power in Rhodesia by force. Second, tlsey w ere indebted to Rhodes 
foi land on which to set up their stations. By 1925 the BSAC had given missions 325.730 
acres. The missions purchased an additional 71.085 acres, much of it without the 
permission of African chiefs or people. 

No mission succeeded with the rough white Smith African miners whose interest was 
material, not spiritual gain. Thus most missions readily accepted work among Africans, 
especially when BSAC laird grants accompanied their cooperation. Few missionaries 
raised issues of land confiscation and denial of franchise to Africans with European or 
American mission boards. Few sought advice of Africans on church policy. Paternalistic 
notions held that Africans were incompetent in matters of church management. On the 
whole, deaths of missionaries were seen as "martyrdom" with no connection to land tire ft 
or denial of rights. 

In 1923 white settler government replaced BSAC rule. In 1965 the settleis declared 
their independeitce from Britain to avoid majority African role. African gueirillas fought 
a twelve-year war for independence to gain one-person-one-vote democracy. United 
Nations sanctions, support from a WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES' (WCC) 
Program to Combat Racism, and the work of other international humanitarian agencies, 
as well as weapons from Communist states, helped bring majority rule under Robert 
Mugabe's government in 1980. 

Protestants divided over the war. The Salvation Army. Irish Presbyterians, and South 
Africa's Reformed Church broke w ith live WCC over grants to "Marxist" insurgents. The 
Salvation Army. Zimbabwe’s fourth largest church, had ninety-eight percent African 
members who supported independence. However, a 1978 killing of two of its missionary 
teachers turned its American branch against live WCC. After a brutal war against 
Nkomo’s Ndebele. Mugabe sealed an alliance between Shona and Ndebele that held 
through the late 1990s turmoil over Mugalie's increasingly autocratic title. 

Zimbabwe's population of eleven million is 71 percent Shona. 16 percent Ndebele. 11 
percent oilier African, and 2 percent Asian and white. The predominant religion is 
Christian, including African Christian sects. African religions persist, led by shamans 
who contact ancestors for advice and healing. Christianity has an African flavor in 
missionary sens and those founded by Africans. 

See alio Africa; Colonialism 
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ZINZENDORF, NIKOLAUS LUDWIG 
VON (1700-1760) 


Count Nikolaus Ludwig von Zin/endorf < 1700-1760) was a theologian and leadei of the 
renewed MORAVIAN CHURCH (Hermhuter Britdergemeine) and one of the most 
original thinkers in eighteenth-century German Protestantism. 


Background 


Born in Dresden. Saxony, as a doscendent of Austrian Protestant nobility. Zin/endorf was 
raised by his grandmother Hemiette von Gersdorf on pietistic principles, and showed 
early on a lively interest in religious matters. In 1710 he entered tire famous 
Paedagogtum of August Hermann Francke (1663-1727) at HALLE, closely observing 
Francke's missionary and pedagogical projects. In 1716 he was sent to the university, the 
center of Lutheran ORTHODOXY, to study law. His grand tour (1719-1720) took him to 
the NETHERLANDS and FRANCE and brought him into close contact with other 
confessional groups, including Roman Catholicism, through a friendly acquaintance with 
Cardinal Louis de Noailles. Having entered a position at the Saxon Court, he purchased 
the Berthelsdorf estate in Upper Lusatia in 1722 and married Erdmuth Dorothea, countess 
of Reuss H700-1756). 


Herrnhut 


Decisive for Zin/endorf s life and theological development was his founding of 
HERRNHUT in 1722. when Protestant refugees from Moravia sought shelter on his 
estate. Tl»c growth of Herrnhut into a vibrant Pietist colony called for his leadership and 
gave his evangelistic impulse a specific focus. From 1727 on. when Zin/endorf quit his 
government post in order to devote himself fully to the Herrnhut community, his career 
became closely intertwined with live colony's development as an interdenominational 
renewal movement and mission ehurch. Eager to maintain his tics to the Lutheran 
confession. Zin/endorf passed a theological examination in 1734 at Stralsund and then 
assumed the status of a Lutheran minister at Tubingen. Continuing conflicts with 
Lutheran orthodoxy led to his banishment from Saxony from 1736 to 1747. He spent the 
following years organizing Moravian communities througlmut Europe, was ordained a 
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Moravian bishop in 1737. and traveled to the West Indies. (1739) and to Pennsylvania 
(1741-1743) in order to support the Moravian missionary effort and to evangelize among 
the Pennsylvania Gentians. The newly built Hennhaag settlement near Frankfuit. model 
for all subsequent Moravian settlement congregations, became the center of Zin/endoif s 
activities between 1743 to 1749. and saw tl>e most exuberant hut also most controversial 
period of his theology. He lived in London from 1750 to 1755 and spend his last years at 
Herrnhut. After live death of his wife Erdmuth Dorothea in 1756. he married Anna 
Nitsihmann 11715-1760) in 1757. the cldress of the Moravian single sisters. In 1760 he 
died at Herrnhut. 

Living at the dawn of the modern era. Zinzendorf developed his theology in critical 
response to Lutheran orthodoxy. ENLIGHTENMENT rationalism, and moralistic 
PIETISM. The core of Christian faith, according to Zinzendorf. is to know the wounded 
Christ in one's heart as Lord and Savior. This view combines the emphasis on intuitive 
and emotional spirituality (''heart-religion") with a christocentric focus on the atonement 
at the cross ("blood and wounds theology"). God can only be known through the 
crucified Christ, who is both the creator of human souls and their heavenly bridegroom. 
At the same time. Zinzendorf stresses Christ's full earthly humanity and suggests that his 
incarnation has sanctified all human states and experiences, including sexuality, insofar 
as marital relations reflect and anticipate the mystical union between Christ and the 
church. This nuptial imagery is complemented with allegorical references to live Trinity 
as “divine family" and to the Holy Spirit as "mother." 

While it is often said that Zinzendorf was not a systematic theologian, his purposeful 
way of organizing the Moravian communities suggests very precise notions at least in 
some areas. His concept of live church, for example, distinguishes between live heavenly 
Communion of Saints, the historical denominations, and the possibility for true believers 
to come together in interdenominational fellowship. The Moravian community is 
intended as just such a fellowship, uniting within itself numbers of many different 
denominational backgrounds. Denominations, for Zinzendorf. are designed to lead people 
to God according to then specific insights. This understanding enables him to value the 
established churches for their particular traditions while maintaining a vision of Christian 
unity beyond denominational boundaries. A second example is the Moravian mission 
work, which illuminates Zinzendorf s eschatological emphasis on "first fruits" lef. 
Revelations 14:10). Because Christ is Lord over the whole earth, the Moravians are 
called to go to the most remote and neglected places and sow live seeds of live gospel in 
preparation for his second coming. The goal is not to convert the masses, hut only to 
make a beginning among those whom the Holy Spirit has prepared as "first fruits" for 
their people. 

Zinzendorf s significance for the Protestant world goes far beyond his leadership 
among the Moravians. His pioneering efforts in Christian MISSIONS. ECUMENISM, 
and EDUCATION have long been recognized, and his contributions in other areas—for 
example. Trinitarian theology, liturgical AESTHETICS, and biblical interpretation—are 
attracting increasing attention. Zinzendorf had a direct influence on English cleric JOHN 
WESLEY'S (1703-1791) religious development and paved the way for German 
theologian FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER’S (1768-1834) concept of religious 
intuition. In addition. Zinzendorf has often been regarded as a stalwart defender of 
MARTIN LUTHER S (1483-1546) theokigy of the cross against the theological 
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dogmatism and moialism of his lime. Jusi how much his theology really represents 
Luther's position, however, remains a matter of scholarly debate. 

See also Hermhui: Moravian Church. Lutheranism 
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ZION CHURCHES 


See African Methodist Episcopal Zion Churches 
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ZOLLNER, JOHANN FRIEDRICH (1753- 

1804) 


German theologian. Bora in Ncudamm/Neumark on April 24. 1753. Zollner studied 
iheology and philosophy in Frankfuit/Oder. He lived first as an independent scholar, 
becoming connected with the baron Hans Erast von Kottwiiz. who was later tire leader of 
the Enveckungsheiwgung (revival movement) of Beilin. In 1779 Zollner quickly began a 
prominent church career. First as pastor at the Charity in Berlin and the Maricnktrihe. he 
was appointed in 1788 as senior pastor f Propsi) of the Ntkolaikirche and 
Oberkon.mtoriiilrat by King Frederick William II. His most important fields of work, 
engaged on behalf of the king with whom he had close contact, dealt with questions of 
reform of the public educational system and of live aims of education (Ideett uber 
Nationalerzlehung. 1804). Zollner died in Berlin September 12.1804. 

Two influences determined ZOllner’s thinking: live ENLIGHTENMENT and the 
religiousness of like free-masons. In 1779 Zollner became a member of a free-masons 
lodge, and he later became a grand master of the freemason movement in Beilin. Zollner 
considered himself a philosopher of Enlightenment, and as a pastor and writer he 
promoted IMMANUEL KANT S philosophy (Ober spekulainv Philosophic, 1789). He 
was criticized particularly by tire theologian Johann Christoph Woellner (1732-1800). 
whose work Religlonsediki in 1788 was directed against the theology of the 
Enlightenment. 

In addition to his tlteological. philosophical, and educational work. Zollner published 
travel descriptions and popular wiiting on scientific topics. In Beilin he was a member of 
the Academy of Sciences (Akademte der Wissensihaften) and the society of nature- 
exploring friends (GeseUsihafl der nttlurfonchenden Freunde). 

See also Education. Overview; Freemasonry 
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ZWINGLI, HULDRYCH (1484-1531) 


Swiss theologian. When Zwingli arrived in Zurich in December of 1518. he was an 
Erasmian humanist. Soon thereafter he came to an evangelical undemanding of the 
Christian message and became the reformer of Zurich. Although Zwingli's fully 
developed THEOLOGY included similarities with MARTIN LUTHER'S theology, the 
two men differed on several important doctrines. Zurich was the cradle of Reformed 
Protestantism, and Zwingli's theology was its foundation. Zwingli's theology continued 
to influence the Reformed tradition throughout the sixteenth century and beyond. 


Early Life 


Zwingli was horn January 1. 1484. into a well-to-do peasant family in Wildhaus. in the 
high Toggenburg valley, east of Zurich. Swit/eilund. He began his university studies at 
Vienna in 1498. but transferred to the University of Basel in 1502. where lie received his 
bachelor and master of arts degrees in 1504 and 1506. Zwingli's very traditional 
university education was grounded in the tia anilquo —the Aristotelian tradition of 
Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus. 

During the next decade Zwingli becanK an aceomplislwd humanist. After his 
ordination as a priest in September 1506 l>e became pastor at Glarus. not far from 
Wildhaus. where he taught himself Greek, read widely in live classical and patristic 
authors, and coiresponded with humanist friends. In 1516 Zwingli met live Dutch scholar 
Desiderius Erasmus (c. 1466-1536). and that same year he was appointed priest at the 
Benedictine Abbey at Einsiedeln in Schwy/. south of Zurich. There, he continued his 
humanistic studies, engaging in an intensive study of the Greek New Testament and 
learning Hebrew. 


From Humanist to Reformer 


The inlluenee of Erasmus and biblical humanism was evident when Zwingli arrived in 
Zurich to assume his new responsibilities as common preacher ILeuipnesier) at the Great 
Minster f Groamunsier). In his first sermon, on January I. 1519. he began to preach 
consecutively through the Gospel of Matthew, and then through Acts and Paul’s epistles 
to Timothy. In these sermons he focused on the moral purity of the church during the 
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early years of Christianity. However, because he suffered a severe bout with the plague 
and because his opponents began to criticize his preaching. Zwingli’s Erasmian optimism 
soon began to fade. During the year 1520 Zwingli moved beyond Erasmian humanism 
and came to a Pauline understanding of human nature and divine grace. 

Zwingli claimed that his evangelical understanding of the Christian message began to 
develop in 1516. hut it appears that tire crucial process of change from an optimistic 
humanist to a realistic reformer did not actually begin until late in 1519. Although 
Zwingli viewed Luther as a fellow humanist in attacking indulgences, tithes, and 
invocation of the SAINTS, he was unaware of Luther's new distinctive doctrines, such as 
JUSTIFICATION by faith, until late 1520. Zwingli's new evangelical theology ensued 
from his own study of the Gospel of John and the writings of Paul and Augustine. There 
is no evidence that Luther was a profound intluence. 

When several people broke the Lenten fast by eating sausage during the Lenten season 
of 1522. Zwingli made his fust step toward becoming a reformer. Zwingli did not 
participate, hut l>c did preach a sermon defending those who broke the fast. He 
proclaimed that ecclesiastical rules on fasting cannot overrule Christian freedom and that 
according to Scripture. Christians are free to fast or to eat. Then, in July 1522 Zwingli 
and ten other priests petitioned the bishop of Constance to abolish CELIBACY, asserting 
that the ecclesiastical rules on celibacy were fallaciously based only on ecclesiastical 
authority and had no basis in Scripture. Zwingli himself had already publicly married 
Anna Reinhard. In August Zwingli publicly rejected the authority of live hierarchy of the 
church over matters of DOCTRINE and church order, and l>e condemned the bishop for 
opposing reform. In September Erasmus wrote a letter to Zwingli. severely criticizing 
him for his attack on the authority of the church hierarchy. 

In each of his attacks on ecclesiastical regulations Zwingli appealed to biblical 
authority: however, he did mil fully explain his position on Seripture until September 
1522 when he published On the Clarity and Certainly of the Word of God. where he 
affirms the exclusive authority of Scripture, which became a hallmark of Protestantism. 
Although he does not deny the usefulness of church fathers and councils, he clearly slates 
that they cannot add to tire authority of Scripture, but only confirm it. The BIBLE is 
God s word and can be understood correctly only when the believer is taught by God 
through tire Spirit. 

Late in 1522 Zwingli was accused of HERESY and treason by the Diet of the Swiss 
Confederation. Consequently, the Zurich council converted the First Zurich Disputation 
on January 29. 1523. where Zwingli summarized his theology in the Sixty-sewn Articles. 
or conclusions, which he had prepared for the disputation. The council absolved Zwingli 
of the charge of heresv and gave him permission to continue his PREACHING from the 
Bible. 


Zwingli the Reformer 


In mid-July 1523. Zwingli published his Ex/sosilion and Basis of the Conclusions, which 
expanded on and defended his sixty-seven articles. This comprehensive statement of his 
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refonned theology demonstrates that Zwingli was no longer an Erasmian. He clearly 
states that the Scripture, inspired by God. stands on its own authority and that the 
individual needs the Holy Spirit to interpret it. He asserts that one finds SALVATION 
through faith in Christ, by divine grace. He sees the Eucharist (see LORD'S SUPPERi as 
a memorial of Christ, a view that became a distinctive doctrine within Reformed 
Protestantism. In another distinctive doctrine of the Reformed tradition. Zwingli declares 
that live moral law is a revelation of God s will and has never been abrogated. Finally, 
assciting that the church exists both as a spiritual body of all live faithful and as local 
congregations, lie contends that the civil government is sovereign over the local Christian 
community and that it includes everyone, even infants. This is Zwingli's doctrine of the 
“single sphere" that became a distinctive feature of later ZWINGLI ANISM. 

Two weeks later Zwingli published On Divine and Human Righteousness to 
demonstrate that his views were neither politically nor socially subversive and to justify 
the authority of the Christian magistracy. Zwingli asserted that divine righteousness, as 
expressed by the love commandment, concerns only the inner person, because humans 
are incapable of fully loving their neighbors as themselves. For that reason God gave 
other commandments, the moral law. which is expressed in the laws of the civil 
magistracy. This is human righteousness, a "poor weak righteousness." which concerns 
only the outer person. Everyone is obliged to obey these commandments and laws of tlvc 
Christian government. Nonetheless. Zwingli urged the government to bring its laws 
(human righteousness! into harmony with the law of God (divine righteousness) as much 
as possible. 

In late October of 1523. because many of the LAITY were dissatisfied with the pace 
of reform, the council convened a Second Disputation to meet to discuss images in the 
churches and the essence of the Mass. The council decided to keep images in the 
c hurches and to maintain the Mass for a period of time, until it was clear what should be 
done. Some of Zwingli’s more radical followers now began to deny that the government 
had any authority over the church: images should be removed and the Mass abolished 
immediately. Zwingli. however, tme to his doctrine of the single sphere, asseited that the 
civil magistrate is responsible for the implementation of reform measures. Finally, in 
June 1524. the council ordered the removal and destruction of pictures and images from 
the churches, although live reformed Loid's Supper did not replace the Mass until Easter 
week 1525. 

In March 1525 Zwingli published A Commentary on ihe Tnte and False Religion, a 
crucial work in which lie contends that the true religion—as opposed to the false religion 
of the church of Rome—is derived from Scripture. Zwingli rejects monastic vows, 
purgatory, and the invocation of live saints, and lie denounces the pipe as the 
ANTICHRIST. Moreover, he accepts only BAPTISM and the Eucharist as sacraments. 
Furthermore, he clearly states his evangelical doctrine of salvation by faith through God's 
grace and specifically rejeds the semi-Pelagianism of Roman Catholicism. Finally. 
Zwingli assures the reader that the tiue religion does not promote civil disorder, but 
rather supports a godly luler. In short, this treatise touches on all of live basic points that 
became an enduring pan of Reformed doctrine. 

During the year 1525 Zurich became a ichurned city and canton, when tike council 
secularized the monasteries and created a new marriage court to replace tike bishop's 
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couu in Constance. Zwingli. now the acknowledged reformer of Zurich, defended the 
right of the civil government to implement the reform at every step. 

The radicals, however, completely rejected the doctrine of the single sphere when they 
asserted that the Bible did not support infant baptism and expressed their ideal of a 
congregation of committed Christians, separate from the state church and free of 
governmental control. Baptism, tliey said, symbolizes tl»c faith and commitment of 
adults. Early in 1525 they challenged Zwingli’s status as a reformer by baptizing each 
other as adults and forming their own selfdisciplining congregation. In May 1525 Zwingli 
denounced ANABAPTISM and defended his own understanding of baptism in On 
Baptism, Anabaptism, and Infant Baptism. He declares that baptism is a sign or a symbol 
that the infant belongs to God: it is a sacrament of live new COVENANT, which has 
replaced circumcision, tire sacrament of the old covenant. Again, in 1527. he rebutted the 
Anabaptist teachings’ point by point, in his Refutation of the Tricks of the Anabaptists. 
Clarifying his doctrine of the covenant, he asserts that the new covenant with Christians 
is simply the renewal of the old covenant that God made with Abraham. Throughout his 
writings against the Anabaptists. Zwingli stresses tire authority of the Christian 
government over the Christian community. Zwingli conceived of his doctrine of the 
covenant in conjunction with HEINRICH BULLINGER (1509-1575). who succeed 
Zwingli as leader of the Zurich church. Bullingcr fuither developed the doctrine that 
became an integral pait of the theology of Reformed Protestantism. 

In live midst of his confrontation with the Anabaptists. Zwingli also became involved 
in a controversy with Luther over tlse Eucharist. Zwingli held a symbolic view of the 
Eucharist: the bread and the wine signify tl>c body and blood of Christ, but Christ is not 
physically present in these elements. Nor is the Eucharist itself a means of grace: rather, 
it is a sign pointing to salvation. In February 1526 Zwingli specifically attacked Luther’s 
teaching of the real presence in his Clear Explanation of the Supper of Christ. He also 
explained that Christians celebrate the Lord's Supper as a communal meal in memory 
and thanksgiving, much as the Jews observed lire Passover Feast in the old covenant. This 
publication resulted in a bitter controversy, waged in print, between Zwingli and Luther 
concerning the proper interpretation of the Eucharist. Early in October 1529 the two men 
met in person, for the first and only time, at the MARBURG COLLOQUY, to discuss the 
theological issues of lire day. Although they were able to come to an agreement on 
fourteen doctrines. Zwingli and Luther could not resolve their differences on the 
Eucharist. This event mar ks the genesis of the Refoimed tradition within Protestantism. It 
was the initial division of Protestantism into confessional parties. 


The Final Years 


After Marburg. Zwingli wrote three important treatises: Account of the Faith (July 1530): 
<J/i the Providence of God (August 1530); and Exposition of the Christian Faith (July 
1531). All of these works are intensely anti-Lutheran, particularly in their treatment of 
the Eucharist. Zwingli also unequivocally disagreed with Luther on the matter of gospel 
and law. Zwingli did not oppose gospel and law. as Luther did. nor did Zwingli believe 
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lhai the moral law has been abrogaied for Christians. Rather, lie asserted that the moral 
law is tike revelation of the will of God for the Christian. Zwingli included the law within 
the gospel: he tied faith and wotfcs together and taught that the law continues to inform 
the Christian of the duty to live according to God's will. The Christian, justified by faith, 
must evidence faith through tire new works of faith. Zwingli’s close connection between 
gospel and law intoimed Reformed Protestantism well into the seventeenth century. 

In the treatise on providence. Zwingli dealt with PREDESTINATION, assciting that 
only the elect will come to Christ through faith. Faith is a sign of ELECTION: without 
election faith is impossible. Because children of Christians are in live covenant, they must 
be seen as elect persons until they evidence lack of faith. Moreover, according to 
Zwingli. children of believing parents who die as children arc of the elect. Zwingli even 
included virtuous pagans—such as Socrates—among live elect because God is sovereign 
and his election is free. When discussing predestination Zwingli always stressed election 
over reprobation. He did not develop a doctrine of 'double predestination": he spoke only 
of the decree of election to salvation. This moderate view of single predestination was 
one of the doctrines that later distinguished Zwinglianism from CALVINISM within 
Reformed Protestantism- 

Political tensions were high within the Swiss Confederation in June of 1529 when war 
between the Catholic and Reformed states was narrowly avoided. By that time several 
other Swiss states, including Bern and Basel, had joined Zurich in the Reformed faith. 
However, when the Catholic Swiss states did declare war on Zurich on October 9. 1531. 
none of the Reformed states came to Zurich's aid. The Catholic forces attacked at 
Kappel, south of Zurich, on October 11, and in less than an hour the Reformed forces 
were defeated. Five hundred Zurichers were killed, including Zwingli. himself a 
combatant. 

Even though Zwingli died. Zwinglianism continued to thrive under tlve leadership of 
Bullinger. As Zwingli's successor at Zurich. Bullingcr fostered and cultivated the 
Zwinglian doctrines of the single sphere, the covenant, the Eucharist, the moral law. and 
predestination. 
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ZWINGLIANISM 


Reformed Protestantism began with Zwinglianism. named after the Swiss theologian 
HULDRYCH ZW1NGL1 (1484-1531). Nevertheless. Zwingli’s successor HEINRICH 
BULLINGER was equally responsible for the development of Zwinglian THEOLOGY. 
Zwinglianism spread from Zurich to other Swiss states and to most areas in Europe, but it 
was particularly influential in ENGLAND and the NETHERLANDS. The Zwinglian 
doctrines on the COVENANT, the Eucharist (or LORD’S SUPPER), and tire moral law 
became pan of the established theology of Refoimed Protestantism; however, by the 
early seventeenth century, the Zwinglian positions on PREDESTINATION and the 
relationship of the church to the state were, for the most part, overshadowed by orthodox 
CALVINISM. 


The Formation and Spread of Zwinglianism 


The death of Zwingli and the defeat of Zurich in the battle of Rappel in 1531 were severe 
setbacks for Refoimed Protestantism. However. Zwinglianism entered a second phase 
when Bullinger was chosen to replace Zwingli as the leader of the Zuiich church. 
Bullinger's great influence in the spread of Zwingli-anism beyond the Swiss 
Confederation was attributed to his voluminous correspondence (more than 12.000 extant 
letters) and his prodigious publications (119 separate works in German and Latin). His 
Second HELVETIC CONFESSION—published in Latin in 1566 and translated into 
German. French. English. Dutch. Italian. Polish, and Hungarian—is a manifestation of 
his widespread importance. However. Bullinger’s most crucial work for the spiead of 
Zwinglianism was his Decades, a collection of fifty didactic semions arranged topically 
into five group* of ten semions. First published in Latin from 1549 to 1551. the Decades 
went through six additional editions in Latin by the end of the century, including one 
published in London in 1587. Moreover, the Decades was published in four German, 
three French, three English, and ten Dutch editions. Many of Bullinger's other works 
were also tianslated into French. Dutch, and English. 

In these works. Bullinger clarified the theology of Zwinglianism. One of his first 
endeavors as leader of the Zurich church was to defend Zw ingli’s orthodoxy, which was 
being challenged by both Catholics and Lutherans. Against them. Bullinger declared that 
Zwingli died as a MARTYR and a prophet, not as a heretic, military defeat did not imply 
false DOCTRINE. Throughout his long tenure as leader of the Zuiich church. Bullinger 
maintained that he was continuing the work of Zwingli. but. in reality. Bullinger 
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established his own inteipietation of Zwingli. Therefore. the tetm Zwinglianism 
encompasses the thought ot' both Bullingei and Zwingli. 


Distinctive Doc trims of Zwinglianism 


Five distinctive Reformed doctrines emerged from the theology of Bullinger and Zw ingli. 
First and foremost, the concept of the covenant became a key doctrine in Reformed 
Protestantism. Zwingli used the doctrine of the covenant in his writings against 
ANABAPTISM. hut he did not develop it as thoroughly as Bullinger did. Bullinger made 
the covenant a pervasive doctrine in his theology: lie was the father of Reformed 
COVENANT theology. Bullinger maintained that there is only one covenant in human 
history, which was first made with Adam, then renewed throughout Old Testament times, 
and. finally, renewed and fulfilled by Christ. This is a mutual, bilateral covenant, in 
which God promises to Ire all-sufficient. The covenant conditions for humans are faith 
and love of one's neighbor. For Bullinger the entire Scripture is the record of tire 
covenant 

A carefully stated doctrine of single predestination was tire second distinctive teaching 
of Zwinglianism. Both Zwingli and Bullinger affirmed God's ELECTION of those who 
will have faith, ultltough neither of them developed a doctrine of reprobation. Bullinger 
taught that the offer of the gospel is univercal and that those who reject God's grace do so 
willingly and freely. Those who have faith are tire elect: they are saved by God's free 
grace. For Bullinger election means inclusion in the people of God. in the covenant, but it 
does not threaten exclusion. Bullinger never acceded to JOHN CALVIN'S doctrine of 
'double predestination." which became the generally accepted point of view in Refotmed 
Protestantism by the early seventeenth century. 

The third distinctive doctrine of Zwinglianism was its doctrine of the Eucharist. 
Zw ingli and Bullinger viewed the Lord's Supper as a remembrance of tire sacrificed body 
and blood of Christ. They taught that both the Eucharist and Baptism as sacraments are 
visible signs of God’s invisible grace and reminders to God's people of their 
responsibilities to fulfill tire covenant conditions. BAPTISM enrolls the infant into the 
covenant and obligates the individual to keep the conditions of the covenant, just as 
circumcision did in the Old Testament. The Eucharist is a spiritual, sacramental eating, 
through faith, in memory of the single sacrifice of Christ, reminding the individual of the 
responsibility of living a pious life and loving one’s neighbor. Bullinger aird Calvin were 
initially at odds on the Eucharist, but they were eventually able to forge an agreement in 
the Zurich Consensus (Consensus TtRurinusI of 1549. There, they concurred that the 
Lord's Supper is not simply a simile for the spiritual meal: rather, the sacrament 
functions as the external scaling of an inner, invisible work. Without admitting that he 
had done so. Bullinger thus relinquished Zwingli's position because Zwingli never would 
have agreed to such a connection between live external and the internal. 

The Zwinglian affirmation of the continuing importance of the moral law in the life of 
the Christian was its fourth distinctive doctrine. Bullinger agreed with Zwingli's teaching 
that the moral law is God's will for the Christian, but Bullinger made a more direct 
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connection between the moral law and the condition*, of the covenant. The moral law. as 
slated in the Decalogue, or Ten Commandments, is a paraphrase of those conditions: the 
Love Commandment is a summary of the Decalogue and thus a concise statement of the 
covenant conditions of faith and love of one's neighbor. Therefore, the moral law 
continues to play an active role in the life of a Christian. This Zwinglian emphasis on the 
continuing importance of the moral law became a fundamental feature of Calvin’s 
theology and within Reformed Protestantism generally. 

Finally. Bullinger built on Zwingli’s doctrine of the single sphere. There is a single 
Christian community—the church and the civil community are coterminous. At baptism 
an individual becomes a member of tire covenanted community, which is ruled by the 
civil magistracy. The pastors, like the Old Testament prophets, make the conditions of the 
covenant (God's will! known to the people. Similarly, the rulers, like the Old Testament 
kings, enforce the conditions of the covenant. Calvin, however, held to the two kingdoms 
theory, distinguishing between the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions and maintaining 
that CHURCH DISCIPLINE must be put in the hands of a CONSISTORY made up of 
pastors and elders. 

The breach between Bullinger and Calvin over predestination and live nature of the 
Christian community ensured a rift over these issues between Zwinglianism and 
Calvinism throughout the sixteenth century. 


The Struggle over Discipline 


By the middle of the sixteenth century, the differences between the Zwinglians and the 
Calvinists over the nature of live Christian community began to become apparent. In 1553 
the Genevan city council confronted Calvin over the role of the Consistoty. insisting that 
only the council had the right to excommunicate and rejecting the claims of the 
Consistory to that tight. Calvin sought Bullinger’s assistance, and. despite his aversion to 
an independent ecclesiastical court. Bullinger came to Calvin's aid by convincing the 
Zurich city council to give support to Calvin. In their letter to the Genevan authorities, 
the Zurich magistrates judged that, given the circumstances in Geneva. Calvin’s form of 
church discipline was not utterly improper. 

The issue of church discipline soon eiupted again, in live Valid, which had been 
conquered by Bern in 1536. In 1558 THEODORE BEZA attempted to establish an 
autonomous Calvinist Consistory at Lausanne, but the Bernese magistrates, who 
embraced the Zwinglian doctrine of the single sphere, would not allow a discipline 
separate from governmental control. Consequently. Be/a left Lausanne and joined Calv in 
in Geneva. After Calvin's death Beza remained committed to tlie idea of an independent 
church discipline in the hands of a Consistory. 

One particularly important struggle over discipline involved both Bullinger and Be/a. 
In 1563 Friedrich III. elector of the Palatinate, aligned his church with Zwinglianism with 
a Zwinglian type of church discipline. The Calvinists, however, agitated for a church 
couit with independent powers of discipline, and in 1568 a public debate over the issue 
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look place. Hie Calvinists were victorious when a new system of discipline, including a 
church court, was introduced in 1570. 

During the controversy THOMAS ERASTUS iLuberi was the leading defender of the 
Zwinglian doctrine of the single spheie. Erastus prepared a treatise attac king the Genevan 
two kingdoms theory and sent a copy both to Bullinger and to Be/a. In reply. Be/a 
defended the Calvinist two kingdoms theory. Although Bullinger fully supported Erastus, 
in the interest of peace lie persuaded both Be/a and Erastus not to publish their treatises. 
Nonetheless, in 1589. six years after Erastus's death, his treatise was published in 
London, and it continued to influence Reformed Protestantism, especially in England. 


Zwinglianism in England 


Zwinglianism had an early and continuing impact in England. In the early 1530s. during 
the reign of HENRY VIII. WILLIAM TYNDALE was among the first to be influenced 
by Zwingli's teaching on live Eucharist and by Bullinger's doctrine of the covenant. In 
1541 MILES COVERDALE translated two of Bullinger's writings. The old jayih and 
The Christen .time of Matrimonye. into English. 

John Hooper, bishop of Gloucester and Worcester under Edward VI. spent two years 
in Zurich absorbing the Zwinglian doctrines of the single sphere, the covenant, and the 
Eucharist. Hooper's Zwinglian doctrine of the Euchaiist is reflected in the Second Book 
of Common Prayer 11552 >. Several prominent English churchmen, including JOHN 
JEWEL, bishop of Salisbury under ELIZABETH I. had sought refuge in Zurich during 
the reign of Catholic Queen Mary. Moreover. Elizabeth's second archbishop of 
Canteihuiy. Edmund Gtindal. was converted to Reformed Protestantism by tl>e writings 
of Bullinger. 

Hundreds of letters were exchanged between Bullinger and live leaders of the 
Elizabethan church, and a total of forty English editions involving twenty of Bullinger's 
works were published between 1538 and 1587. During the 1570s and 1580s the English 
version of his Decades (three editions: 1577. 1584. and 1587) became required reading 
for the theological education of many English ministers. 

By the 1590s the Zwinglian view of the single sphere was well known in England, but 
the competing Genevan two kingdoms theory—expressed by the Presbyterians—was also 
a powerful factor in England by the end of the century. JOHN WHITGIFT was live 
principal apologist for English Erastianism against PRESBYTERIANISM. Hundreds of 
times in his writings, he invoked the words of Zwingli. Bullinger. and other Zwinglians 
to buttress his own arguments. 

Whitgift was the patron of RICHARD HOOKER, whose Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
also show evidence of the influence of Zwinglianism. The Erastians in the Long 
Parliament and the Westminster Assembly during the 1640s were similarly influenced by 
Zurich. Finally. THOMAS HOBBES'S Leviathan shows that the sixteenth-century 
Erastians were his forebeam as well, although he departs from the earlier Erastians when 
he states that religious troth is whatever the civil sovereign determines it to be. 
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Zwiiiglianism in the Netherlands 


Zwinglianism had a profound influence in the Netherlands. Bullinger's: Deludes first 
appealed in Dutch in 1563 and soon became one of the most widely read devotional 
books in the Netherlands. The Deludes was also used by preachers in live DUTCH 
REFORMED CHURCH and was even read from the pulpit along with biblical passages. 
Furthermore. beginning in the early seventeenth century, the chaplains on the ships of the 
Dutch East India Company were required to read from Bullinger's Deludes, thus making 
it a basic source for Christian education in live Dutch colonies. 

However, sixteenth-century Dutch thinkers—forerunners of the REMONSTRANTS, 
who taught a conditional covenant in tandem with either a doctrine of single 
predestination or outright universalism—also appealed to the Deludes. Early in the 
seventeenth century, live Remonstrants declared that Bullinger was in complete 
agreement with them and that he disagreed with Calvin's doctrine of double 
predestination. However, the Counter-Remonstrants disagreed, claiming that Bullinger’s 
doctrine of predestination was in complete accord with Calvin's docuine. In 1618 Johann 
Jacob Breitinger. live leader of live Zurich church, addressed the Synod of Doit, arguing 
that Bullinger agreed fully with Calvin on predestination. Although Bullinger himself 
would not have agreed with either side at Don. his name was nonetheless sullied by the 
Remonstrants and his influence in the Netherlands dwindled. Of the forty-four different 
editions of Bullinger's wotks published in the Netherlands, only seven were published 
after Dart—one in 1619. four in 1621 and 1622. one in 1645. and one in 1665. 

The Remonstrants and Calvinists also disagreed on the relationship of the church with 
the government. Tlte Calvinists insisted on an independent church discipline by a 
Consistory to ensure that only true Christians would partake of the Lord’s Supper. The 
Remonstrants desired a comprehensive church, under the authority of a Christian 
government, with the Eucharist open to all who wished to participate. They thus followed 
the Zwinglian model, in keeping with live thirty-sixth article of the BELGIC 
CONFESSION, which gave the magistrate authority over the church. As a consequence 
of tlte Calvinists' triumph at Don. Calvinism became the official religion and was 
favored politically and economically by tlte government. Nonetheless, tlte civil 
authorities, who argued that tlte Reformed church now existed under a Christian 
government, continued to exercise authority over the church in the Netherlands. 


Conclusion 


The Zwinglian doctrines on the Lord's Supper and the moral law endured as 
characteristic doc trines in all Reformed churches. Tlte Zwinglian doc trine of the covenant 
also persisted in Refomted theology, as evidenced in tlte WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION of Faith 11647>. Scottish covenant theology, and the covenant thought of 
JOHANNES COCEJUS. Moreover, the new federal political theory of JOHANNES 
ALTHUSIUS was founded partially on Zwinglian covenant theology. Even the 
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Zwinglian moderate view of predestination endured as a Reformed alternative to 
orthodox Calvinism in the thought of such men as Moise Amyraut. However, the 
Zwinglian doctrine of the single sphere was replaced in the Refoimed tradition by the two 
kingdoms theory of Presbyterianism and CONGREGATIONALISM. 
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APPENDIX 

Statistics of Global Protestantism in a 
Variety of Contexts 

Tabic 1. Worldwide adherent.' of all religions by six continental areas. mid-2000. 
Table 2. Religious adherents in the United States of America. AD 19(10 2000. 
Table 3. Protestant affiliated ehunh members in the world's 238 countries and six 
continents, in the context of the live other major Christian traditions. 
Table 4. Organised Protestantism and its core global membership ranked by 

its 27 ecclesiastico-cultural major traditions or families. AD 1970 2025. 
Table 5. Statistics describing each of the 45 ministries of evangelism. 


Sources: All data in the statistical tables ate courtesy of David B.Banett and Todd 
MJohnson. Center for World Evangelization Research and Center for the Study of 
Global Christianity. Richmond. Virginia. Tables I and 2 are reprinted from the 
Encyclopedia Hritannica Book of the Year 200.*. with permission. All data in Table 3 
may be seen in wider and fuller contexts and foimats in D.B.Banett. G.T.Kurian. and 
T.M.Johnson. World Christum Encyclopedia: A Comparative Survey of Churches and 
Religions in the Modem World. 2d ed. New York: Oxford University Press. 2001: and 
World Christian Trends. AD 30-AD 2200: Inteipreilitg the Annual Christian 
Megacemus. Pasadena. CA: William Carey Library. 2001. 

Definition of "Protestants As explained in this Encyclopedia's aiticle "Statistics." 
there are two usages of the term. (I > The mote common usage accepted by most 
observers restricts the term "Protestants" to those denominations and confessions using 
the term to describe themselves. In the afotementioned aiticle we describe them by the 
term "Core Protestants." (2) A less common hut still widespread usage includes 
Anglicans. Independents, and Marginal Christians as Protestants although these three 
reject the term, for clarity, we describe all four as making up "Wider Protestants." The 
four tables in this Appendix use only this first usage of "Protestants" and for tapid access 
all their statistical lines and columns are given here in boldface type. Readers wanting 
totals of "Widet Protestants" can readily obtain them by adding all four categories 
(columns 3.4.5. and 6 in Table 3). 
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Table 1 . Worldwide adherents of all religions by 
six continental areas, mid-2000 
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199S Revision. 
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Table 2. Religious adherents in the United States 
of America. AD 1900-2000 
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Mir/iud < hiUtiu». Metifecrx erf dciaiiianaluati on lb* niaipts* of m^aai/xd aam-ixcatn CkinliMif > (Momiuiv Ickutah'i 
Wilse»c%. CbiliMi Sonar. Rek/iuit Sazansr i 

Nu»».< hiUtbn. blkraoi of lam Ckmlian ichrmai or. in lb* s-.ua* uf no ivia/uci 

Jiva. Cere Jr*z>li ppiktom icLrmr lu JiaiMtm cia&Jtknp icuisk pawiu |md:aonr a sUkrotl idipon 

Otlxr cilcniias. Ddiicluna air a» abiav uadcf Table 1 
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Table 3.1’rotcstant-afniiatcd church members in 
the world's 238 countries, in the context of the 5 
other major Christian traditions 

This table gives a worldwide overview of 
Protestantism in all countries of the world, arranged 
as follows: column l=short name of country, in 
English: column 2 =popululion of country in AD 
mid-2000; column 3 (shown in bold type)=total 
Core Protestants in country (Protestantisms’ total 
Christian community, being total affiliated church 
members including their children and infants: in 
many cases, total baptized community; column 
4=total Anglicans (affiliated, including children): 
column S=tOtal Independents (affiliated church 
members and children; including 
Postdenominationalists and independent 
Charismatics): column 6=total Marginal Christians 
(adherents and members of nontrinitarian or 
antitrinitarian churches, defining themselves as 
outside or on the margins of mainstream 
Christianity ): column 7=total Orthodox (affiliated 
to Orthodox patriarchates, including their children): 
8=total Roman Catholics (all baptized members 
including children). 

~2 s 4 5 7, 7 s 


CounrA /Y.^uinriV.w f'lolcjiants An/tkur/ MtptltJt nf/ Mat yinu It O/lhoAox /fnmou 

2000 Ca/h/Suw 


Aighiainw 

22,720416 

2.IHHI 

100 

500(1 

200 

10(1 

1.497 

Altunu 

-M 13.454 

2IMMH1 

0 

17XKKI 

12000 

500,000 

521.390 

Algcru 

51.471.27* 

5.40(1 

20) 

654)00 

200 

1.000 

20.277 

AiucfKan 

Surcu 

68XB9 

3S.H00 

190 

1.700 

SOOO 

(» 

9.470 

Andorra 

77.9*5 

140 

0 

Ml 

450 

(I 

69.535 

Angola 


1.93(1.238 

4.(XO 

KMIXKKI 

120 x 03 

0 

8.0005X1) 

AngutlU 


4.126 

2X30 

(I 

100 

(i 

310 

Aniifui 

67.560 

21.000 

22.615 

10<KI 

1400 

(i 

7.800 

Argentina 

yjsxyxn 

2.295.000 

19.000 

2050000 

54X0X0 

158.000 

33.750.CI8) 

Armenia 

5319.560 

12.000 

0 

2*000 

1.200 

2.752.493 

I6U.CU) 

Anita 

102.747 

7.500 

750 

U50 

1J00 

0 

84.341 

Australia 

18379324 

2.630.000 

4.060000 

MQOOO 

2203X0 

700,000 

5.400X0) 

Auvtna 

£.210-520 

413.570 

5.100 

75000 

65.00 

155,000 

6.200X0) 

A/cth.uj.ii 

7.754015 

1.400 

0 

5.600 

0 

345.302 

7.500 
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Bahama* 

3(0329 

167.171 

27J4X) 

19X01 

5.(0) 

3*0 

45.1)00 

Hiill .aft 

617317 

5.100 

5XXX 

2705# 

40 

2.5(H) 

25.000 

Bangladesh 

129.155.152 

160.490 

0 

556X01 

M. 

160 

235XO) 


270.449 

K5.I5M 

77300 

17301 

5Xtt) 

300 

11.1)00 

Belgium 

16161.1W 

I25.IHO 

10300 

40X01 

72X0) 

4K.5IH 

5.222396 

Bela/e 

2467W 

39.500 

10300 

52<KI 

5.00) 

0 

136959 

Bekcu»ia 

16236151 

150.000 

0 

1 KlXOl 

5XXO 4.9K6XI77 

I.35OC0) 

Bom 

60)6359 

230,000 

0 

175X01 

13X00 

0 

1.266.195 

Bermuda 

<4390 

19.500 

24300 

7X01 

1650 

0 

10.354 

Bhui.fi 

2.125.970 

3.200 

0 

5349 

0 

0 

600 

Bolivia 

JU25365 

530.000 

1.100 

145X00 

135X00 

3.100 

7.350X0) 

Bettnia- 

Herzegovina 

5.971315 

2.700 

0 

750 

1300 

700,000 

651.135 

Botswaru 

1.622.220 

17M.000 

1030) 

49K.255 

4300 

121) 

60.100 

BougaiAVlIlc 

195.495 

22.650 

0 

14XKKI 

250 

0 

145.401 

Br.i/j| 

176115.46* 50.2IH.IHHI 

125X0) 

25.500X01 1.426(UJ 

170.000 

153.300.000 

Bnuin 

55J&361<0 

5.050.IHH 26275.00 

2.140X01 

55600 

370,000 

5.62600) 

Bruish 

Virgin Is 

2IJ66 

9.792 

2300 

1-000 

00 

0 

70) 

Bninci 

325X00 

6.000 

4392 

5300 

1(0 

0 

5.6(H) 

Bulg*ia 

5325.015 

95.1HH 

0 

5WIXOI 

6300 

5.##6.45l) 

90.IHH) 

Burlfii PlSO 

11.956315 

799.000 

0 

54XK0 

2X00 

0 

1.129.1)75 

BufUCali 

6695X01 

H00.000 

506(0) 

25 )XH 

90) 

1.40) 

3.527341 

CiirJsHlii 

11.167.719 

21.5IH 

40 

74.70# 

150 

0 

22.IHH) 

Cameroon 

15XR4.969 

3.120.000 

900 

590XKKI 

<0.00 

1.2(H) 

3.959.401 

Canada 

51.146659 

5350.000 

520X0) 

1 <6*6000 

450.00 

5*0.000 

13.017.945 

Cape Verde 

427.724 

15.5IH 

0 

1230(1 

430) 

() 

417.00) 

Cavnun Lslrgd* 

55371 

20.690 

50) 

4050 

550 

() 

2IH) 

Central African 
Rep 

5315366 

520.H00 

0 

41KXOI 

53<0 

() 

664659 

Chid 

7356952 

7M2.756 

0 

152X00 

1.100 

0 

502.155 

C’hum cl 

Islands 

152395 

10.500 

67311 

0 

270 

2(H) 

22300 

Chile 

153113*1 

3M2.000 

12X0) 

5.X20IXOI 

420.00 

23.750 

11.500000 

China 

1362356757 

640.000 

25X0) 

S0.70K.547 

29.00 

55.1HH) 

7.50060) 

Colombia 

42321361 

1400.000 

5X0) 

535X0 

275.000 

7.2(H) 

46670600 

Comoro* 

592.749 

9IH1 

0 

4<KI 

10 

» 

5.751 

Congo- 

Brazzaville 

1915.464 

500.000 

0 

570X01 

11300 

4(H) 

1.451.175 

Congo-Zaire 

51.654.496 10.4H5.000 

446CO) 

12.050X01 

J<0.00 

#.100 

263060)0 

Cook IUmd> 

19322 

14.200 

100 

Ml 

1.650 

0 

3.650 

Costa Rica 

4.015.422 

330.IHH 

IXO) 

KK.XOI 

75.00 

0 

3.666(0) 

Croatia 

4.472X0) 

26.000 

0 

I13K6 

9X00 

250,000 

3.960.(0) 

Cuba 

11306654 

190.000 

5X0) 

135X00 

125X0) 

1.4(H) 

4.367.90) 

Cyprus 

<0X506 

4.600 

5300 

4(0 

5300 

525.294 

9.5IH) 

Cict h 

RepoWx 

10344.177 

320.000 

1300 

270X00 

32X00 

60.1HH) 

4.135.956 

Dcrwn.ek 

5395359 

4.639.710 

4300 

3600 

5600 

1.4(H) 

33300. 

Djibouti 

657.654 

240 

0 

2(0 

0 

IH.900 

5.554 

DomiAKa 

76714 

11.200 


2.100 

750 

0 

56.300 

Dorian* an 

5.495355 

360.000 

4.40) 

130X01 

<0.00 

0 

7.522305 
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Rcpub U 

Fxuide* 

I2X46XK* 

240.000 

1 /0) 

223.000 

1*5.000 

1.8181 

11.900X00 

B^)pc 

6*.4«695 

550.000 

2500 

225.001 

901 9.317.1)66 

225X0) 

fcl Salvador 

6276.023 

530.000 

40) 

710.00(1 

110.000 

0 

5.723X0) 

Fquainna) 

GUUICA 

452.661 

15.200 

0 

1*XKKI 

1300 

1) 

391X0) 

Eritrea 

3*5QJ** 

22.000 

0 

7*00 

0 1 

.774.558 

130X0) 

!>t:cai 

1.396.13* 

240.000 

0 

46XKKI 

*Xtt) 

230.188) 

5.875 

Eihwpia 

6236i*7S 

8310.000 

MX) 

860000 

1250)22.837.859 

45QXO) 

Faeroe Islands 

42.749 

38.860 

0 

4<KI 

200 

0 

131) 

Fiji 

& 16.905 

375.000 

*300 

S6XKKI 

1SXXX) 

0 

85.000 

Finland 

5.175.745 

4.635.000 

170 

77.700 

i*X0® 

55.918) 

6.418) 

France 

S9.079.7W 

910.000 

13.200 

1.325X881 

330X00 

660.(88) 

48.600X00 

French Guiana 

151311 

7.000 

90 

1.7(81 

5500 

0 

145X0) 

French Polynesia 

235.061 

110.000 

0 

4*00 

25.000 

0 

tOOJXI) 

Gabon 

1326.127 

233.000 

0 

180X88 

750) 

0 

745JX1) 

Gambia 

1J05J61 

3.670 

2-800 

8,950 

90 

450 

31.238 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Country 

Population 

Prole Anglicans 

Itulepe 

Mar 

Ortho 

Roman 


2000 

slants 


ndents 

glnab 

dox 

Catholics 

Georgia 

4.967.561 

24.01X1 

0 

42XHXI 

1.0002.886314 

55.000 

Germany 

82.220.490 30.420.(100 

27.(MXI 

728.000 

540.1XH) 

680.000 

28.700.000 

Ghana 

20.212.495 

3.360.000 

250.(8X1 

2.920376 

210.000 

1.61X1 

1.925.000 

Gibraltar 

25.082 

380 

1.91X1 

0 

240 

0 

21.200 

Greece 

10.644.744 

21.400 

3.600 

228.(8X1 

40.0009.900.000 

62X0) 

Greenland 

56.156 

384180 

0 

120 

240 

0 

110 

Grenada 

93.717 

19.100 

14.400 

3.700 

1.4(8) 

0 

52.700 

Guadeloupe 

455.687 

22300 

0 

1.120 

19.7(8) 

0 

433.000 

Guam 

167.556 

17300 

91X1 

2.900 

4.300 

0 

139.400 

Guatemala 

11.3S5.295 

1.450.000 

1.81X1 

1.030.000 

160.1X8) 

0 

9.6<8).<)00 

Guinea 

7.430.346 

69.182 

1.41X1 

43.000 

740 

0 

117.000 

Guinea 

Bissau 

1.213.111 

9300 

280 

31.0X1 

70 

0 

141.000 

Guyana 

861.334 

168.636 

77.01X1 

27.000 

6.1(8) 

8.81X1 

86.500 

Haiti 

8.222.025 

1.440.000 

105.(8X1 

430.(8X1 

50.1X8) 

0 

6.520.000 

Honduras 

6.4S5.445 

425.000 

6.01X1 

180.000 

70.1X8) 

7.200 

5.590.000 

Hungary 

10.035*568 

2.560.000 

0 

165.(8X1 

40.1X8) 

90X8X1 

6.330.000 

Iceland 

280.969 

250.459 

0 

11X8X1 

9(8) 

0 

2.900 

lodia 

1.013.661.777 16.826.000 

0 34200.000 

50.0003.100X8)0 

15.500.000 

Indonesia 

212.107.38512.125.000 

3.400 

8.436.(8X1 

48.0(8) 

11X1 

5.752.358 

Iran 

67.702.199 

13300 

1.21X1 

S0X8X 

3(8) 

202.290 

16.400 

Iraq 

23.114.884 

1.400 

21X1 

315347 

30 

139.485 

268.000 

Ireland 

3.730.239 

31300 

134.(8X1 

19X8X1 

9.5(8) 

1350 

3.159.896 

Isle of Man 

79.166 

1 U00 

33388 

210 

MO 

0 

6.800 

Israel 

5.121.683 

19.000 

2.200 

85X8X1 

1.1X8) 

46.878 

140.000 

Italy 

57.297.886 

446.000 

10.61X1 

415.000 

420.1X8) 

91X8X1 

55.680.00) 
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Ivi«y Coast 

14.785.832 

760.000 

0 

1.373.0X1 

18.1X8) 

2048)0 

2.182.882 

Jamaica 

2382377 

643.413 

103.000 

232.0X1 

30.1X8) 

3.300. 

1104X8) 

Japan 

126.714.220 

570.881 

60.000 

1.600.0X1 

720.1X8) 

2648X1 

4604X8) 

Jordan 

6.669.341 

9.82 2 

7.21X1 

77.0X 

170 

131330 

484X8) 

Kazakhstan 

16222.563 

25.000 

0 

650.000 

5.1X8) 1.401.803 

5104X11) 

Kenya 

30.080372 

6375.000 

3.000.000 

6.607.(8X1 

30.1X8) 

740.(8X1 

7.1X8)4X81 

Kirgi/.ston 

4.699.337 

30.000 

0 

7031X1 

5(8) 

363.065 

1.600 

Kiribati 

83387 

37.000 

50 

1.31X1 

1.7(8) 

0 

44.100 

Kuwait 

1.971.634 

1.100 

21X1 

64.0X1 

50 

748X1 

175.185 

Laos 

5.433.036 

34.400 

21X1 

45.613 

350 

0 

324X81 

Latvia 

2.356308 

560.000 

0 

115.0X1 

2.5(8) 

55548X1 

491)4X81 

Lebanon 

3.281.787 

20.000 

200 

118.0X1 

8.1X8) 

53548X1 

1.3954X81 

Lesotho 

2.152353 

279.000 

102.000 

254.(8X1 

3.800 

0 

806.529 

Liberia 

3.154.001 

430.000 

3431X1 

538300 

8.1X8) 

0 

1504X8) 

Libya 

5.604.722 

4300 

150 

14.0X1 

60 

106.642 

454X8) 

Liechtenstein 

32.843 

2320 

0 

4(1 

110 

0 

24.381 

Lithuania 

3.670.269 

44.000 

0 

3248X1 

4.300 

11448X1 

3.1054X8) 

Luxembourg 

430.615 

7300 

61X1 

2.21X1 

3.000 

1.100 

4074X8) 

Macedonia 

2.023.580 

7.000 

0 

8.192 

1.4(8) 1.201.(8X1 

70.600 

Madagascar 

15.941.727 

4.090.000 

3204100 

510.0X1 

27.5(8) 

4.40(1 

3.662363 

Malawi 

10.925J2 38 

2.140.000 

230.000 

1.830.(8X1 

130.1X8) 

4.41X1 

2.697.860 

Malaysia 

22.244.062 

660.000 

205.0X1 

178.(8X1 

4.1X8) 

231X1 

72I.8S9 

Maldives 

286.223 

258 

0 

2(1 

0 

.0 

80 

Mali 

11.233.821 

82.000 

0 

16.31X1 

5(8) 

0 

125.565 

Malta 

388344 

1.000 

1.100 

750 

9(8) 

130 

367.501 

Marshall 

Islands 

64.220 

67.431 

0 

8.11X1 

2.5(8) 

0 

5.250 

Martinique 

395.362 

23.700 

0 

4349 

8.1X8) 

0 

3664X81 

Mauritania 

2.669347 

600 

0 

1.71X1 

10 

0 

4.216 

Mauritius 

1.156.498 

110.000 

5.0X1 

3.40(1 

2.5(8) 

0 

3104X8) 

Mayotte 

101.621 

350 

0 

160 

100 

0 

1.256 

Mexico 

98.881.289 

3.280.000 

187.81X1 

290)48X11.950.0X1 

10)48X1 

92.7704X8) 

Micronesia 

118.689 

47.000 

0 

1.71X1 

3.300 

0 

74.578 

Moldavia 

4.380.492 

78.000 

0 

670.(8X1 

27.0001.950358 

734X8) 

Monaco 

33397 

681 

330 

0 

0 

90 

304X8) 

Mongolia 

2.662.020 

21373 

0 

10.000 

71) 

1.41X1 

350 

Montserrat 

10.629 

5300 

3.11X1 

1.050 

130 

0 

1.400 

Morocco 

28.220.843 

4.100 

450 

147.(8X1 

111) 

74(1 

22076 

Mozambique 

19.680.456 

1.750.000 

110.000 

1.422.033 

6S.1X8) 

51X1 

3.110.000 

Myanmar 

45.611.177 

2311.664 

58.0X1 

575.(8X1 

6.8(8) 

0 

5904X81 

Namibia 

1.725.868 

820.000 

3I.OXI 

1S748XI 

5.1X8) 

0 

306.211 

Nauru 

11319 

5.840 

320 

38X1 

40 

0 

2.920 

Nepal 

23.930.490 

14361 

0 

551.0X1 

1.1X8) 

231X1 

74X8) 

Netherlands 

15.785.699 

4.238353 

8.61X1 

490.(8X1 

88.1X8) 

7.41X1 

5.450.000 

Netherlands 

216.775 

23.000 

2350 

2.HX1 

6.4(8) 

0 

150.862 
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Anti lie* 








New 

214.029 

30.000 

160 

11.(8X1 

4.5(8) 

0 

116.019 

Caledonia 








New Zealand 

3.861.905 

93UI9 

825.(8X1 

190.(8X1 

115.1X8) 

6.01X1 

495.001) 

Nicaragua 

5.074.1 94 

590.000 

8.31X1 

155.(8X1 

51.1X8) 

0 

4.320.1X8) 

Niger 

10.730.102 

13.000 

0 

25.000 

600 

0 

19.670 

Nigeria 

111.506.095 14.050.001 

>0.070.00023.975.000 

61X1.1X8) 

3.11X1 

13.4(8X1X8) 

Niwth Korea 

24.039.193 

10.000 

0 

432.413 

2.8(8) 

0 

55.1X8) 

Northern 

IS5.045 

0 

0 

2-236 

1) 

13.870 

0 

Cypruv 








Northern 

78.356 

6£00 

0 

6.660 

1.870 

0 

69.301) 

Manana I* 








Norway 

4.461.033 

4.200.000 

2.(HX1 

136.(8X1 

24.1X8) 

1.61X1 

45.1X8) 

Oman 

2.541.739 

5.700 

2.81X1 

43.916 

0 

16.50(1 

53.1X10 

Pakistan 

156.4S3.155 

1.796.000 

0 

850.(8X1 

1.245 

0 

1.165.1X8) 

Palau 

19.426 

5.600 

0 

4.100 

650 

0 

8.601) 

Palestine 

2215593 

3.900 

3*500 

103.349 

1.4(8) 

48.140 

28.1X8) 

Panama 

2.855.683 

340.000 

23.51X1 

73.01X1 

42.1X8) 

1.41X1 

2.210.1X8) 

Papua New 

4.608.145 

2.610.000 

308.(8X1 

270.(8X1 

15.4(8) 

41X1 

1.380.1X8) 

Guinea 









3 

4 

5 

6 


8 


Country 

Pof Ul 

rrote 

4n# iHilt't* Mat 

Oiiho 

/tamdit 


tatkw 2000 

lonti 

l ktms j 

Jut 

Coiiiote* 



5.496.453 

2I8).IM8) 

17/881 

7D5IXJ 

26.1MM) 

2X0) 

4.95U.IU) 

Peru 

25/61.669 

1.48I).IHH) 

2X881 

456.00) 

330.188) 

5500 

24.550X18) 

Philippine* 

75.966300 

3.775.000 

I21IX8KI 

I4.33GXOO 

670.000 

0 

62.570X18) 

Poland 

38.765XB5 

195.000 

(1 

330XU) 

200.(88) 

1.030X80 

35.743.059 

Ponuril 

9574353 

135.000 

3X150 

277X0) 

98.1MHI 

1200 

8.970X0) 

Puerto Rko 

3565/02 

505.000 

12.4181 

. 249.18)0 

95.1HH1 

1300 

2.900.(0) 

Q.«» 

599.065 

4.000 

8X881 

10.235 

0 

1500 

36118) 

Kcunictt 

699.406 

31500 

(1 

718) 

6XNN) 

0 

611X0) 

Konu&u 

22326302 

2380.000 

450 

290XU) 

■ 54MHHI 

19.COJXO) 

3237X0) 

Russia 

146.933347 

1.630.000 

3.30(1 

7.8I8XCX1) 

2181.000 

75.950X0) 

I.5IXXCO) 

Ruanda 

7.733.127 

1.619522 

(XKIX8KI 

I65.0CI) 

KXNN) 

2X00 

3.942.00) 

Silura 

293357 

0 

0 

347 

0 

0 

140 

Suu 

Hclnu 

6293 

520 

4312 

160 

2(8) 

0 

40 

Sal* Kitts* 
Nevis 

38.473 

22270 

9.7X81 

1.318) 

510 

0 

4.850 

S icx Lucia 

154366 

20500 

43(81 

3.239 

1300 

0 

116JXI) 

Ptcrrc A 
Mkjuelcfi 

6367 

70 

0 

0 

40 

0 

6.465 

Sarx Vm.cnt 

113.954 

33554 

19.715 

13.300 

1.5(8) 

70 

10.188) 

Sureu 

150X173 

128.000 

450 

2.188) 

17XHMI 

0 

39.518) 

Sia Marino 

26314 

0 

0 

0 

270 

0 

23.509 

Sio Torce A 
Principe 

146.775 

5.450 

0 

15.518) 

«MI 

0 

110553 

Sauli Anfcu 

21.(4)6/91 

38.000 

2X881 

85.188) 

110 

36X00 

625575 

Scwgal 

9.4S1.161 

9500 

160 

14.188) 

2.3181 

0 

441 J)3I 
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Se>v hello 

77.435 

1.951) 

5300 

50 

270 

u 

70.IXXX) 

Siena l^one 

4354383 

171.000 

2SXKKI 

165 XIX) 

2.700 

610 

169.140 

Singapore 

3366314 

126.5.16 

54XKKI 

94.1X0 

4.000 

1.400 

145.00) 

Slovakia 

SJA7.191 

600.000 

(I 

25.000 

20.000 

21.1X0 

.3.660.186 

Slovenia 

I.9&53S7 

32.004) 

(I 

3I.IXO 

2.XIMI 

12X0) 

1.659406 

SoloiClMl 

hland* 

443315 

159.000 

169.505 

22.510 

4.200 

0 

4X.IXX) 

Somalia 

7^4300 

1.100 

50 

5.510 

0 

91.755 

2IX) 

Somaliland 

2332377 

334) 

520 

3310 

0 

4.40) 

31 

South 

AfrKQ 

40376379 

12.410.000 

2460000 

1X300X40 

190.000 

1504(1) 

3.35aoa> 

South 

Korea 

46343.989 

X370.004) 

1 10400 

7.700400 

050,000 

5X0) 

3.7IXXCO) 

Spun 

39329.775 

120.000 

12400 

320X00 

200,000 

2350 

.ix.nxaax) 

SpiAxvh North 

A 6xo 

uaooo 

650 

0 

XIO 

0 

0 

102374 

Sri Linka 

18327.054 

102.000 

55.000 

351.120 

7.000 

0 

i36aco> 

SikIaa 

29.489,719 

796.000 

2,520400 

I50XXO 

900 

1554(1) 

3.148393 

SorinaoK 

417.150 

71354 

MKI 

2.XIO 

4.400 

0 

93.IXX) 

Swaziland 

1.007395 

155300 

40400 

4604CD 

5.500 

0 

541X0 

Sweden 

*.910314 

H.420.000 

2400 

60.1X0 

56400 

120X0) 

175X0) 

Switzerland 

7JSS.70S 

5.040.000 

15.500 

UOXCO 

122.000 

26CXD 

336000) 

Syn* 

I6.124.6U 

50.040 

4400 

lOOXXX 

400 

79X3(9 

325X0) 

Taiwan 

22.401.0X1 

400.000 

1350 

451X^5 

27,000 

0 

300X0) 

Tajikistan 

6.188301 

17.000 

(I 

I5.IXX) 

2IHI 

95X0) 

4.412 

Tanzania 

33317XU4 

5350.000 

2450400 

63 XXXI) 

1KXHHI 

12300 

X3X5XO) 

lhailand 

61399.249 

505.000 

450 

774.717 

XXHNI 

0 

255X0) 

Timor 

884341 

47.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

796JO) 

Togo 

4.6293 U 

4X0.000 

0 

110X0) 

56,100 

0 

1.122.995 

Tonga 

98346 

42320 

660 

20.790 

14.550 

0 

13.900 

11 tnidod A 

1391.9U 

179.000 

154400 

42.IXX) 

14.500 

X3CX 

397365 


Tobago 


imini & 
Tobago 


Tunisia 

9385311 

670 

100 

3D.4I3 

50 

270 

19.IXX) 

Turkey 

66390.940 

52300 

2,100 

7X.IXX) 

2.44MI 

227355 

30300 

Turkm 

eniivian 

4.459395 

2300 

0 

19.000 

44X1 

74385 

2.1 IX) 

Turk* & 

Caicot U 

16.7(4 

X.II2 

2400 

2.IXX) 

44X1 

0 

731) 

Tuvalu 

11.719 

12.000 

0 

230 

2941 

0 

95 

Uganda 

21.774.450 

<96.000 

0300400 

X 15.000 

6.000 

32X00 

9.130X0) 

Ukraine 

50.455.980 

1340.000 

0 

X3IXXCU) 

155,000 

27.401X0) 

5378.901 

United Arab 
Imiraiev 

2.441.456 

12300 

KXXKI 

47.IXX) 

4) 

70XX0 

124345 

USA 

278357.141 

64370.000 

2300400 

70.550X00 10400400 

5.7624(0 

5x.ixxxax> 

Uruguay 

53575)58 

110.000 

1.200 

52300 

95XHHI 

26300 

2.608.4X1) 

Uzhekist^ 

24317351 

44.000 

0 

i 2 oxn> 

1300 

188.951 

40.UXX0 

Vanuatu 

190.417 

102354 

54.50(1 

16300 

1300 

0 

29.400 

Venezuela 

24.169.722 

500.10) 

(40 

35QXO) 

500,000 

27.000 

22.XI6.aX) 

Vu?l N*n 

79351350 

5X0.000 

5,100 

64aCO) 

24.01X1 

0 

5.320322 
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Virgin 1* 
erf the US 

92.954 

40.000 I3.MKI 

12.800 

1.500 

u 

29.188) 

Wallis & 
Futuna Is 

14317 

40 <1 

1) 

45 

0 

13.936 

Yemen 

I8.1I2.UC6 

4.476 1MI 

8.I8X) 

0 

1230) 

6.188) 

Yugoslavia 

ia<4ai5o 

99.000 4<KI 

185X00 

8,600 

6046X0) 

546357 

Zambia 

9.168.700 

2.705.000 220000 

1.580000 

375.680 

6.40) 

3.070X0) 

Zimbabwe 

11A69.029 

1.440.000 320XKKI 

4.71)000) 

44.000 

6.000 

1.12000) 

* 11 

233)79 

5345 2.12K 

731) 

520 

779 

4.598 

imnucu&crxs 







Afnea 

784445.039 

88.999.928 42341.902 

83340X42 

2.426.550 

35304.168 

121)386235 

Antarctica 

43CX 

970 500 

700 

0 

30 

1.418) 

Asia 

3*82350 X»S 

49.969301 727.212 154.732.1)21 

2485.605 

14.113465 

110481)1)13 

Europe 

72SJS86.951 

77328.97J 26*57479 

25.723.71)8 

3.563.880 158.105.154 

285.977.773 

Latin Aiccrxa 

519.1383X48 

4S.I3I.716 1089011 

39.706358 

6.595.3(8) 

5573<D 

461.22018)1 

Northern 

3W6313»3 

69.978.450 3344.200 

8)237.120 10331.930 

6342X0) 

71.1)34.91X4 

Aincrxa 







Oceania 

30395391 

7392.067 5.4(18.938 

1304358 

456.965 

706440 

8.227.767 

Octal Total 

<c055.t49.H5 342.001.605 79*49.642 385.745.407 26.IMM1.23II 215.128.717 

1.1)57.328.093 

.Vairi to labte. 







• 11 MmiLCucmes. Smallot countries with pcfubtxmc»xh under S.UUO arc: Antarctica (4.500). Bnuth lalun 
Ocean Termor) 1 <2.UOOj. Chn sinus Island 13424* Ccxos (Keeling i <726). Falkland Wauls (2.255). 

Holy See (SXO)). Niue Island < 1.876). Nccfolk Lslauj <2.1)75). Pitcairn Islands <47). Svalbard & Jan Mayen 

Islands 13X»76X Tokelau Islands (1.5(8)) 






Table 4. Organized Protestantism and Its Core 

Clobal Membership Ranked by 27 Fcclesiastico- 


Cultural Major Traditions or Families. AD 



1970-AD 2025 







AflkUtfcd 


17c nominations 


Tradition 

Cone* 

Adults 




Countries 

Ca* Name 1995 

1995 1970 

1995 

1971) 1995 2<K8l 2025 Count 

1 

2 3 

4 5 

6 

7 8 

9 

10 


CORE 

PROTESTANT 

947.IMMI 195.757X0) 210.037,<M 8) 3183)27.18)05.621 

8.844 

8.973 9490 

231 

P-Adv 

Adventist 

34.(88) 

5.966CO) 

4.189.(88) 

11X11X0) 

195 

214 

218 

233 

199 

P-Bap 

Bipast 

125.4(8) 

31320X0) 

27.726.(88) 

48333X00 

266 

313 

322 

360 

163 

PCBr 

Chr<*tian 

Brethren 
i Plymouth 
Brethren. 

Open only) 

16.7(8) 

1341X0) 

1.535.(88) 

2.798X0 

121) 

124 

125 

128 

113 

P-Con 

Congre¬ 

gational. 

(Onrrega 

txmahst 

113O0 

1385X0) 

1.893.(88) 

2.438X0) 

81 

85 

86 

89 

55 

PDu 

Disciple. 

Kestcc.i 

txmist. 

Kcstcca 

txmist Baptist. 
Chnstian 

6.7(81 

1X353X0) 

2455.(88) 

1.919.000 

13 

17 

18 

21 

18 
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P-Dun 

Dunkcr 

CTunkcr). 

Dipper. 

Geraun 

Bipuct. 

Brethren 

2.100 

122X0) 

465.(HH) 

601*00 
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11) 

7 
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Brethren 
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Cloted Strut) 

2.5(H) 

107*00 

173,000 

211X0) 

2D 

2D 

20 

20 

18 

P-Eva 

Anglxan 

Evangclxal. 

Indepen 
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Evongeixal 

20.100 

2*42X0) 

1.824.0(H) 

5.482X0) 

112 
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143 

164 

89 

P-Fun 

Fundaiwn 

UllM 

2.000 

122X00 

67XHH) 

211.000 

13 

16 

17 

19 

14 

P-Hol 

lloticctt 

(Con*cr 

vativc 

Methodic. 

Wesleyan. 

Free 

Methodic) 

41.600 

i.97sxoo 

4,111 .(KM) 

7*87X0) 

283 

339 

350 

195 

117 

P-liiR 

Lutheran/ 

Reformed 

united church 

or jotfit 

mission 

KI.MKI 

11X26.1XD 

1H.525.1HHI 

151X11.00 

23 

24 

24 

25 

22 

Plan 

1 jitter in 

81.900 

19*51X00 

54.7l7.tHH) 

60606*00 

231 

249 

253 

267 

122 

P-Mcn 

Mcnnonttc. 
Anataptivi 
(Left Wing or 
Radical 

Reform 

otic*) 

9.500 

1.166X0) 

1.117,000 

2.009*00 

99 

123 

128 

147 

59 

P-Mct 

Methodist 

(inamlire 

Methodic. 

United 

Method!*!) 

K9.5O0 

11*60X0) 

21.982.000 

22.902X00 

113 

121 

123 

129 

UXi 

P-Mor 

Mce.iM.t: 

(Continental 

Putin) 

1.200 

102X0) 

478.000 

5H2XO) 

27 

29 

29 

11 

27 

P-Non 

N'ondcno 

imniixmil <no 

church or inti- 

church 

group*) 

11.800 

1.918*00 

KKfi.(HH) 

3.434*0) 

166 

191 

196 

216 

76 

P-Pel 

Oncne**- 

11*00 

1*26X0) 

939.000 

2.461X0) 

57 

81) 

85 

1(11 

74 


Pc met ovt.il 

or Uniiii 
non- 

Penterasul: 
Jciuv only 
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P*Pe2 

PPei 

Boputtic- 
Pentec octal 

or Keswick- 

Pentecostal 

notice**- 

2 32.OH HO 

28.800 

JU2S4.U.U 

3.219X0) 

12.006.000 

2.322.000 

49.42U.U)U 

5450000 

311 

167 

382 

233 

396 

246 

453 

299 

174 

118 

P-PeA 

Pentecostal: 3- 

Clltit- 

expeftencc 

Apostolic. 

11.50(1 

762X0) 

706,000 

1397X0 

29 

31 

31 

33 

31) 

PPe* 

or Pentecostal 

Apostolic 

(living 

apottleti 

Pentecostal 

2(1 

UKO 

0 

3.000 

l> 

1 

1 

2 

1 

P-Qua 

(pluralisti 

Friend* 

4.9(KI 

222X0) 

348.000 

4X3X00 

51) 

53 

54 

56 

43 

P-Ref 

(Quaker) 

Reformed. 

97.70(1 

26J1SXO 

33,121.000 

43.902X1)0 

269 

295 

300 

321 

141 

P-Sal 

Presbyterian 

Nah-ataxusi 

14.100 

1.467X0) 

2.910,000 

2.378.0CI) 

79 

85 

86 

91 

84 

P*lni 

(Salvation 

Army) 

United 

50.300 

I2J4&XO) 

13.608.HKH) 

22-266X1)0 

49 

53 

54 

57 

45 


church 
(union oc' 
bodies of 

different 

traditions 











P-Wil Walden Min 200 31X0) 37.000 41X00 2 2 2 2 2 


P-com Community 5<l I2JXD 19,000 20.1)00 20 23 24 2* 18 

church or 
union 
congr 
cgacton 

MctAing of column*. 

1-2. &*;h'* naijnr constituent ecclesaistxal tr^alition*. lasted m their coda* alph^x*txal onfcr. Rnt comet a 4- 
fcttcr code then tbe full euiuc of each tradmon. 

3—1. Congregxion* (ucrship centers) and .►.Juli church member* fall referring to the year 1995). 

5-6. Affiliated church nemben (tccil Christian community i in 1971) and 1995. 

7-10 Denomination*. A denominMinn i* A:lined at mi ccgani/ed aggregate or’ uerslup center* or congregations 
or' similar ecclesiastical tradition within a specific country: i.e. a* an organized Christian church or tradition or 
religiou* group or comaucuty of believer*, within a specific country. 

11. Countries Number of countries (out of 238j utere this tradition eutts. 
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Table 5. Statistics Describing Each of the 45 
Global Ministries of Evangelism 


45 Modes of 
Evangelism 

Evangelism hours 
originated per year 

Media factor 

Total offers 
received per ycai 

I. Intercession 

17.2 billion 

1 

17.2 billion 

2. Inner renewal.'spintuality 

19.5 billion 

1 

19.5 billion 

3. Christian lifestyle 

18.3 billion 

1 

18.3 billion 

4. Audiovisual ministries 

3 billion 

25 

76 billion 

5. Plays/concert*/ 

2.4 billion 

20 

48.7 billion 

operas/sbows 

6. Jesus lilms 

548 million 

100 

54.8 billion 

7. Audio scriptures 

IS million 

1.000 

18.3 billion 

S. Scripture leaflets/ 

4.1 billion 

5 

20.5 billion 

selections 

9. Every-home 

160 million 

50 

8 billion 

campaign visits 

10. New Reader Scriptures 

76 million 

50 

8 billion 

11. Braille Scripture 

2 billion 

5 

10 billion 

12. Signed/deal Scriptures 

600 million 

5 

3 billion 

13. Christian suffering 

260 million 

10 

2.6 billion 

14. Personal evangelism 

59.1 billion 

3 

177.4 billion 

IS. Martyrdoms 

1 .6 million 

1.000 

1 .6 billion 

16. Tull time borne 

3.7 billion 

2 

7.5 billion 

church workers 

17. Foreign missionaries 

307 million 

20 

6.1 billion 

IS. Evangelists 

110.5 million 

100 

11.1 billion 

19. Short-term missionaries 

146 million 

10 

1.5 billion 

20. Part-time evangeli zers 

5.8 billion 

2 

11.7 billion 

21. Mission agencies 

21 million 

100 

2.1 billion 

22. Portion s/Cospc Is 

SOS million 

6 

4.8 billion 

23. Near-Gospels 

4K0 million 

6 

2.9 billion 

24. New Testaments (300 pages) 

3.6 billion 

s 

29 billion 

25. Near-New Testaments 

1 .4 billion 

8 

10.8 billion 

26. Bibles (1.300 pages) 

7 billion 

10 

69.9 billion 

27. Near BiMes 

1.2 billion 

10 

12 billion 

2S. Lingua frarxa Gospels 

200 million 

3 

61X1 million 

29. Lingua franca New Testaments 

1 .4 billion 

4 

5.6 billion 

30. Lingua franca Bibles 

30 billion 

5 

15 billion 

31. Denominational 

1.9 billion 

1 

1.9 billion 

materials 

32. Local church output 

3.8 billion 

1 

3.8 billion 

33. Outside Christian 

10 million 

10 

100 million 

literature 

34. Church-planting output 

58 million 

10 

61X1 million 

35. Institutional 

1.8 billion 

] 

1.8 billion 
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mini vUicVreco ids 
36.Oiri.Mian books < 100 pages) 

37. Christian periodicals <30 pages) 

38. Tracis <2 pages) 

39. Other documentation 

40. Programmed training 

41. OuiMian radio programs 

42. Christian T\ r programs 

43. Urban media 
(cable TV. etc.j 

44. Christian o*-ncd computers 

45. Intemet/nctwxirks/e 
mail 

This table provides the statistics discussed in the 
on page 715.) 


35 billion 

2 

70 billion 

150 million 

10 

1.5 billion 

2.5 billion 

1 

2.5 billion 

1.2 billion 

1 

1.2 billion 

180.000 

10.000 

18 billion 

1 million 

50.000 

50 billion 

2Q).(HXI 

100.000 

20 billion 

450.000 

12.000 

5.4 billion 

98.1 million 

350 

34.3 billion 

2 billion 

30 

58.5 billion 
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doctrine in. 612 
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